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Jemima  Wilkinson 5 

T/ie  Um*  ver^a 


The  community  house  as  it 
stands  today.  The  two  porches 
added  in  recent  years  relieve 
the  sturdy  plainness  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  stands  plumb  and 
square  as  it  did  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago.  Below:  Built  as 
a  mausoleum  for  “The  Universal 
Friend,”  this  brick  tomb  was 
never  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact,  no  one  knows  the  location 
of  her  grave. 


By  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


4Tf 


FROM  the  Revolutionary  War  down  until 
the  middle  of  the  past  century  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  period  of  intense  religious  fer¬ 
ment  here  in  America.  From  time  to  time  relig¬ 
ious  revivals  swept  the  country.  A  pioneer 
people,  lacking  many  of  the  outlets  for  the 
normal  expression  of  the  emotions,  seem  to 
have  found  satisfaction  in  a  religious  fervor 
and  abandon,  such  as  has  almost  disappeared 
from  our  life. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  times  of  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  and  excitement  now  and  again 
washed  up  some  strange  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
Along  with  much  that  was  fine  and  good,  there 
were  apt  to  be  people  to  whom  the  conven¬ 
tional  faith  seemed  insufficient,  and  who  were 
carried  away  by  strange  winds  of  doctrine. 
Most  of  these  strange  faiths  die  a-borning  and 
leave  no  trace  beyond  the  immediate  day  of 
their  brief  appearing,  but  now  and  then  ap¬ 
pears  a  man  or  woman  with  a  new  faith  who 
is  possessed  of  that  mysterious  something 
which,  by  whatever  name  called,  enables  them 
to  gather  a  company  of  followers  about  them 
in  their  time  and  to  impress  themselves  so 
forcibly  upon  their  day  and  generation  that 
their  sect  carries  on  even  after  the  founder 
has  departed. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  write  concerning  one 
of  the  minor  sects,  which  never  attained  any 
wide  degree  of  public  attention,  but  made  none 
the  less  a  deep  impress  on  the  life  of  Yates 
County,  New  York,  for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  its  history.  It  is  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
woman,  Jemima  Wilkinson,  or,  as  she  called 
herself  and  as  she  was  universally  known  by 
her  disciples,  “The  Universal  Friend.”  Her 
story  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  realm  of 
legend  and  tradition,  although  there  are  still  re¬ 
maining  old  men,  who  in  their  youth  talked 
with  aged  men  who  remembered  her  when  she 
was  in  her  heyday  as  the  head  and  ruler  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  almost  worshipful  company  of 
followers. 

Jemima  Wilkinson  was  born  in  1753  in  the 
township  of  Cumberland  in  Rhode  Island.  Her 
father,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  was  a  farmer  who 
married  Amy  Whipple;  and  Jemima  was  the 
eighth  child  of  a  great  old-fashioned  New 
England  family  of  twelve  children,  made  up  of 
six  boys  and  six  girls.  Her  people  were  repu¬ 
table,  thrifty  folk  of  Quaker  antecedents,  but 
in  no  way  wealthy  or  prominent.  Her  mother 
has  been  described  as  actively  and  devoutly  re¬ 
ligious,  while  her  father  perhaps  was  rather 
content  to  leave  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 


family  to  his  wife.  Life  for  a  big  family  on  a 
Rhode  Island  farm  at  this  time  must  have  been 
busy  enough  and  frugal  enough  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  little  time  for  idleness  or  folly.  Of 
course  the  early  life  of  Jemima  is  a  subject 
for  fancy  and  conjecture  rather  than  for  any 
precise  knowledge.  So  far  as  any  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  tell  of  her  childhood,  she  grew  up 
with  her  full  share  of  high  spirits  and  health 
and  comeliness.  It  is  also  said  that  she  was 
fond  of  dress  and  sometimes  of  frivolity, 
which  must  have  been  rather  shocking  to  the 
sober  Quaker  folk  with  whom  she  was  con¬ 
nected.  I  suppose  it  is  very  probable  that  ro¬ 
mantic  tradition  has  ascribed  to  her  qualities 
which  she  never  possessed.  In  any  case  she  is 
described  as  having  very  large,  lustrous  black 
eyes,  and  various  observers  agree  that  even 
when  advanced  in  years  her  hair  was  jet  black 
and  glossy.  In  any  case  I  am  sure  that  she 
must  have  possessed  a  most  unusual  measure 
of  those  qualities  which  enabled  her  to  attract 
men  and  women  and  make  of  them  devout  dis¬ 
ciples  who  followed  her  unquestioningly 
through  many  years. 

The  great  changing  or  turning  point  in  her 
life  came  when  she  was  tvventy-three  years  of 
age.  Then,  as  the  story  runs,  she  fell  into  a 
mysterious  illness  or  decline,  which  was  quite 
beyond  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  medical 
men  of  that  time.  She  continued  to  fail  for 
several  weeks,  although  without  any  particular 
pain  or  definite  symptoms.  ( Turn  to  page  23) 
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1934  is  dead  and  gone. 


But  1934 — born  in  trouble,  living  through  storms — 
served  the  Dairy  Industry  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
well.  Its  trouble  and  storms  forced  upon  the  Dairy 
Industry  one  great  saving  idea — have  clearly  shown  the 
practical  solution  to  one  of  its  greatest  problems — THE 
EVILS  ARISING  FROM  THE  INTERSTATE  SHIP¬ 
MENT  OF  MILK.  The  solution  is  complete  co-operation 
— among  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  Government, 
and  the  Dairy  Industry  itself. 


With  the  storm  over,  at  least  for  a  while- 
tightened,  temporarily — 1934,  perhaps, 
than  it  lived. 


-with  markets 
died  happier 


All  authorities  agree  that  the  six  states  within  the  Milk 
Shed  cannot  effectively  operate  as  independent  units. 
For  the  marketing  problem  is  a  single  one.  Therefore, 
the  entire  Milk  Shed  must  be  treated  as  a  single  unit. 
Control,  to  be  effective,  must  be  both  interstate  and  intra¬ 
state — both  state  and  federal — and  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  solidly  backed  up  by  a  unified  industry. 

And  so  1934,  disclosing  the  big  problem  and  setting 
the  guide  posts  to  its  solution,  leaves  to  1935  only  the 
obligation  of  holding  fast  to  the  road.  The  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  sees  new  hope  in  1935. 

*  *  * 

*' The  first  big  task  ahead  of  our  industry  is  clear. 

We  must  combine  our  efforts  ivith  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  making  a  true  unit  of  the  Milk 
Shed,  for  we  face  a  single  market  proble?n,  not  six.’* 

Signed,  F.  H.  SEXAUER 

President,  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn.,  lnC3 


Published  by 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Practices 


BECAUSE  most  city  health  de¬ 
partments  refuse  to  take  milk 
from  cows  with  chronic  mastitis,  the 
disease,  (often  called  garget)  is  giv¬ 
ing  dairymen  plenty  of  worry  and 
losing  them  plenty  of  money.  It  is 
caused  by  a  particular  group  of  bac¬ 
teria  known  as  streptococci,  a  word 
which  means  “long  chain.”  They  are 
present  in  most  herds,  ready  to  make 
trouble  at  any  time  when  conditions 
are  favorable.  While  they  are  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease,  several  condi¬ 
tions  or  practices,  such  as  overfeed¬ 
ing,  chilling,  improper  bedding,  or  in¬ 
complete  stripping,  may  aggravate  or 
hasten  the  trouble. 

The  disease,  usually,  does  not 
spread  rapidly  from  cow  to  cow, 
though  cases  are  known  where  the  en¬ 
tire  herd  became  infected  within  a 
few  days.  Some  cows  may  harbor  the 
infection  without  apparent  bad  re¬ 
sults  but  may  pass  it  along  to  another 
that  may  lose  one  or  more  quarters. 

Mastitis  usually  gives  the  most 
trouble  just  after  an  animal  freshens 
or  about  four  months  later.  Two 
methods  can  be  used  in  the  dairy  barn 
for  detecting  it— namely,  the  use  of 
a  strip  cup  or  the  application  of  the 
brom  thymol  blue  test.  A  strip  cup  is 
a  cup  covered  with  a  fine  meshed 
wire.  Two  or  three  streams  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  are  milked  through 
the  mesh  before  the  regular  milking 
starts  and  if  small  bits  or  flakes  of 
coagulated  milk  are  left  on  the 
screen,  the  quarter  from  which  the 
milk  came  is  infected  with  the  organ¬ 
ism  which  causes  mastitis. 

The  brom  thymol  blue  test  is  more 
accurate.  A  small  amount  of  the  so¬ 
lution  is  dropped  into  a  test  tube  con¬ 
taining  some  foremilk  from  one  quar¬ 
ter.  If  the  milk  turns  a  greenish  blue, 
it  indicates  that  the  quarter  has  mas¬ 
titis.  If  it  turns  a  yellow  or  greenish 


Above,  at  the  left,  are  three  types  of  strip  cups. 
(A)  is  Dairymen’s  League  style;  (B)  is  the  Sheffield 
cup;  and  (C)  is  Borden’s.  Directly  above  is  a  handy 
kit  for  carrying  the  equipment  for  the  Brom  Thymol 
Blue  test.  At  the  left  is  a  package  of  Brom  Thymol 
Blue  test  papers,  which  provide  a  simple  way  of 
applying  the  test. 


1.  Test  each  quarter  in  the  herd  at  regular 
intervals  for  infection  by  either  the  strip 
cup  or  brom  thymol  blue  test. 

2.  Segregate  from  the  herd  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  cows  reacting  to  either  of  these 
tests  as  well  as  all  cows  giving  milk  that 
is  watery,  thin,  thick,  or  showing  any 
evidence  of  being  badly  infected.  So  long 
as  they  are  in  the  herd,  milk  all  cows 
that  are  troubled  with  mastitis  last. 

3.  All  replacements  in  the  herd  should  be 
tested  (brom  thymol  blue)  before  being- 
added  to  the  herd.  If  replacement  is  dry, 
the  advice  of  a  competent  veterinarian 
should  be  secured.  Look  with  suspicion 


on  all  three-teated  cows  in  the  herd. 

4.  See  that  all  cows  are  properly  stripped 
out  after  milking. 

5.  Watch  all  cows  with  injured  quarters 
carefully  for  fear  of  infection. 

6.  Reasonable  sanitary  precautions  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  general  management 
of  the  herd. 

7.  If  trouble  is  still  experienced  after  using 
the  methods  outlined  and  if  a  more 
stringent  method  of  detection  of  infect¬ 
ed  quarters  is  desired,  get  in  touch  with 
a  veterinarian  for  a  more  intensive  study 
of  the  herd. 


filow,  it  indicates,  but  does  not  prove, 
lat  mastitis  is  not  present. 

A  simpler  way  to  use  the  brom  thy- 
loI  blue  test  is  to  get  some  test  pa- 
2rs,  which  turn  green  or  blue  when 
loistened  with  milk  from  an  infected 
aarter.  Neither  method  should  be 
sed  during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
■eshening  or  during  the  month  before 
le  cow  is  dry.  During  either  of  these 
eriods  the  test  may  indicate  that 
lastitis  is  present  when  it  is  not. 

One  point  to  remember  is  that 


while  well  water  will  give  a  blue  re¬ 
action  when  the  brom  thymol  blue 
test  is  applied  to  it,  this  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  water  is  unfit  for  use. 

The  brom  thymol  blue  test  is  ac¬ 
curate  in  that  milk  from  a  healthy 
quarter  will  not  (except  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  already  mentioned)  give  a 
reaction  indicating  that  the  disease  is 
present.  The  short-coming  of  the  test 
is  rather  that  the  disease  may  be 
present  in  a  mild  form  in  cases  where 
the  test  would  indicate  its  absence. 


A  good  plan  to  follow,  if  you  are 
having  any  trouble  with  mastitis,  is  to 
use  a  strip  cup  once  a  day  and  the 
brom  thymol  blue  test  once  or  twice 
a  week.  There  is  no  sure  cure  for  mas¬ 
titis  but  if  you  will  follow  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  box  on  this  page  you  will 
decrease  the  infection  and  bring  the 
disease  under  partial  control.  (The  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  this  page 
were  supplied  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.) 


That  Lessen  Mastitis 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1935 
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Our  Staff  Makes  a  Resolution 

F  you  have  not  seen  the  improvement  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  during  the  past  year,  then 
either  we  have  failed  in  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
or  else  you  are  not  reading  the  paper.  Editorial 
policies  remain  much  the  same,  but  we  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  paper,  added  many  new  fea¬ 
tures,  and  are  spending  much  more  for  pictures 
and  art  work,  and  to  get  the  best  contributors 
that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Northeast. 

Here’s  a  list  of  some  of  the  outstanding  de¬ 
partments  and  articles  of  the  new  American 
Agriculturist : 

Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff,  by  Ed  Babcock. 

Northeastern  Slants  on  the  National  News,  by 
the  Editors. 

An  illustrated  technical  condensed  article  on 
Page  3  every  time,  by  H.  L.  Cosline  and  others. 

A  page  for  young  people. 

A  fighting  but  constructive  editorial  page  by 
E.  R.  Eastman. 

Philosophical  and  country  life  articles  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Editor  Ed,  and  others. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  discussions  from  practical 
experience,  by  Frank  App. 

Sass  and  Apple  Sass,  written  by  the  readers. 

Up-to-the-minute  interpreted  news  in  every 
state  in  the  Northeast,  by  trained  newspaper  men. 

Markets  and  market  trends. 

Best  farm  press  poultry  department  in  the 
United  States,  by  Huttar,  Weaver,  Gilcreast,  and 
members  of  poultry  staffs  of  New  England  col¬ 
leges. 

American  Heritage  Series,  by  Jonathan  Fife. 

A  new  household  department  —  Grace  Huck- 
ett,  Mabel  Hebei,  and  Grace  McMillan. 

Protective  Service  Bureau,  saving  readers 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Livestock  pages. 

Stories  of  the  Old  Farm  in  Maine,  by  C.  A. 
Stephens. 

If  you  have  been  reading  American  Agricul- 
ist,  you  will  agree  that  we  improved  it  in  1934. 
But  we  have  only  just  started.  Our  New  Year’s 
resolution  is  to  make  American  Agriculturist  the 
best  and  most  helpful  farm  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

To  do  this  we  need  your  help.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  tell  when  an  article  or  department  or  writer 
interests  and  helps  you.  Will  you  not,  therefore, 
look  through  each  issue  and  write  us  freely  at 
any  time  giving  your  suggestions  and  criticisms  ? 
After  all,  American  Agriculturist  is  your  paper. 
It  has  a  large  audience  and  considerable  in¬ 
fluence.  Help  us  to  make  that  influence  count  all 
the  time  for  the  benefit  of  Northeast  farmers 
and  farming. 

Too  Many  Hard  Times 

N  the  comparatively  short  time  of  145  years 
since  George  Washington  began  his  first  term 
as  President  of  these  United  States,  there  have 
been  42  economic  swings  from  normal.  Putting 
it  another  way,  there  have  been  42  periods  of 
hard  times.  The  average  time  of  the  swing  from 
good  times  to  good  times  was  three  and  one-third 
years.  Some  of  the  depressions  did  not  last 
long  and  were  not  serious.  Some  of  them  lasted 
eight  years.  The  hard  times  we  are  in  now, 
therefore,  can  run  longer  without  breaking  the 
record. 

The  impressive  thing  about  these  facts  is  that 
there  could  have  been  so  many  spells  of  hard 
times  in  such  a  short  period  of  history,  and  that 
very  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  avoid 
them.  Think  of  the  unhappiness,  the  suffering, 
the  tragedy  that  could  be  prevented  if  some 
method  were  found  which  would  keep  industry 


and  agriculture  on  a  reasonably  normal  basis. 
Making  the  dollar  honest  by  causing  it  to  buy 
equal  amounts  of  commodities  at  all  times  offers 
a  chance  to  prevent  hard  times.  Why  not  give  it 
a  trial?  Decide  first  what  reasonably  normal 
prices  are  and  then  devalue  the  dollar  until 
normal  prices  are  reached.  Then  hold  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  steady  by  use  of  the  commodity 
dollar  or  by  some  other  method  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar. 

If  this  remedy  fails,  it  will  do  little  damage; 
successful,  it  will  help  make  this  old  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 


THE  10%  interest  charged  by  counties  on 
delinquent  taxes  is  decidedly  unfair,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  New  York  State  Grange 
called  attention  to  this  practice  with  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  charge  be  reduced  from  10%  to 
6%.  Any  individual  charging  10%  interest  rate 
could  be  prosecuted  for  usury.  Why,  therefore, 
should  a  county  do  it?  It  is  like  kicking  a  man 
when  he  is  down  and  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  get  on  his  feet  again.  If  he  were  not  al¬ 
ready  in  financial  difficulties,  his  taxes  would  not 
be  delinquent.  County  and  subordinate  Granges, 
and  other  local  farm  organizations,  could  well 
follow  up  in  their  own  county  the  State  Grange 
resolution. 

Pay  for  Milk  More  Frequently 

ONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  New  York, 
Pomona  Grange  adopted  a  resolution  in 
December  petitioning  the  State  Grange  to  use  its 
influence  to  have  dairymen  paid  twice  a  month 
for  milk.  Following  this  suggestion,  the  State 
Grange  passed  such  a  resolution  unanimously 
and  with  applause. 

It  is  true  that  more  frequent  milk  payments 
will  add  somewhat  to  the  cost  of  distribution. 
That  is  one  reason  why  no  single  dealer  or  co¬ 
operative  can  afford  to  do  the  job  alone.  When 
the  change  in  payments  is  made,  all  should  be  on 
the  same  basis. 

American  Agriculturist  has  advocated  semi¬ 
monthly  milk  payments  for  some  time.  The 
policy  of  paying  for  milk  only  once  a  month  is 
obsolete,  and  is  out  of  line  with  good  business 
practice.  It  is  particularly  hard  on  dairymen  to 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  the  use  of  their  money 
during  these  difficult  times,  when  dairymen’s 
creditors  are  all  demanding  cash. 

Demand  for  Horses  Increasing 

HE  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  nearly  four  times 
in  the  years  from  1870  to  1919,  rising  from 
7,154,000  to  a  peak  of  26,346,000.  Since  then 
the  number  has  gone  steadily  down  to  16,873,000, 
a  total  loss  of  about  gl/2  millions  in  15  years. 

It  took  90,000,000  crop  acres  to  feed  the  horses 
and  mules  in  the  United  States  in  1919  —  or 
about  3j4  acres  a  head.  The  decrease  in  the 
horse-mule  population  of  gl/2  millions  has  caused 
the  loss  of  a  market  for  about  30,000,000  crop 
acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  66  colts  per  1000 
horses,  and  55  mule  colts  per  1000  mules,  to 
maintain  the  regular  annual  loss  of  horses  and 
mules;  but  in  1930  only  35  colts  per  1000  horses, 
and  24  mule  colts  per  1000  mules,  were  raised. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  value  of  horses  and 
mules  was  lower  in  1932  than  ever  before.  The 
average  for  the  entire  country  was  only  $53.20, 


but  has  been  rising  some  since,  average  price 
now  being  $66.00. 

It  seems  obvious  from  these  figures  that  horses 
are  going  to  be  higher  in  price,  and  that  gradu¬ 
ally  there  will  be  more  horses  and  some  increase 
in  crop  acres  to  feed  them.  We  have  been  say¬ 
ing  in  these  columns  for  the  last  two  or  three 
}  ears  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  breed  horses. 
That  suggestion  still  holds  good. 


Labor  demands  also  same  weekly  pay  for  30 
hours  which  is  now  being  received  for  40  hours. 
That  means  a  hourly  zvage  increase  of  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of 
about  2$  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  manufactured 
articles,  including  those  farmers  buy. 

Today  we  complain  of  the  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  milk  and 
other  products,  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 
The  dealer  is  not  all  to  blame  for  this  spread. 
Much  of  it  is  required  for  the  high-priced  labor 
which  handles  the  product  many  times  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Add  25  per  cent  to  the 
laboring  man’s  wage  by  reducing  his  hours  per 
week,  and  you  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  still  further 
cut  his  consumption. 

This  whole  theory  of  over-production  is  all 
wrong,  and  will  always  be  wrong  until  every  per¬ 
son  has  everything  he  wants.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  1929  it  required  an  average  work  week 
of  50  hours  to  produce  the  goods  and  services 
which  we  demanded  at  that  time.  Now  most 
of  us  did  not  have  any  too  much  in  1929.  With 
some  exceptions,  our  standard  of  living  was  none 
too  high.  The  crash  came  not  because  we  had 
too  much,  but  from  speculation,  general  bad 
management,  and  the  dishonest  dollar. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  all  have  more  un¬ 
less  we  produce  more.  Then  let  us  make  ex¬ 
change  easy  and  fair  by  an  honest  dollar.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  will  solve  no  problems  by  continuing 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  increase 
the  pay  per  hour. 


Kill  a  Beef  for  Home  Use 

OOKS  like  farmers  with  fat  beef  and  hogs 
for  home  use  this  winter  are  going  to  be  in 
luck.  Meat  prices  are  climbing  and  will  be  much 
higher  before  spring.  Farmers  who  plan  for  it 
can  provide  meat  at  low  cost.  Many  farmers 
are  fattening  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  calf.  When 
they  butcher  they  divide  with  their  neighbors, 
and  get  their  neighbors  to  divide  with  them.  The 
practice  provides  them  with  fresh  meat  most  of 
the  time. 

Directions  for  butchering  and  preserving  will 
be  found  on  pages  3  and  28  of  November  10th 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  or  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Farm  boy’s  after-Christmas  diary: 

December  25.  Got  gun  for  Christmas. 

December  26.  Snowin’  —  couldn’t  go  huntin’. 

December  27.  Still  snowin’.  Couldn’t  go 
huntin’. 

December  28.  Snowin’  some  more,  by  gosh! 
Couldn’t  go  huntin’. 

December  29.  Snowin’.  Shot  Grammaw. 


Ten  Per  Cent  Delinquent  Charge 
Is  Unfair 


more  ray  and  Less  Work 

AMERICAN  Federation  of  Labor  demands  a 
l  30-hour  week,  and  every  day  regional 
groups  of  painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers, 
masons,  and  other  workmen  are  agreeing  on  a 
30  to  36  hour  week  under  NRA  codes. 
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A  PAGE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FROM 
TEN  TO  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD  ...  . 

Shoot...! 


More  {Adventures 

WITH  A  CAMERA 


THERE  is  one  kind  of  hunter  who  shoots  and 
captures,  but  does  not  kill.  He  carries  a  camera 
instead  of  a  gun,  stalks  his  game —  wild  birds  and 
animals — to  their  natural  gathering  places,  and  from 
some  dark  hiding-place  “shoots”  the  minute  his  prey 
comes  into  the  field  of  his  lens. 

If  you  have  never  tried  this  kind  of  hunting,  get 
a  camera  and  begin.  It  will  open  up  to  you  a  whole 
new  world.  Birds  seen,  when  they  think  themselves 
unseen,  are  as  interesting  as  a  three-ring  circus. 

Any  kind  of  camera  can  be  used  to  photograph 
birds,  but  if  you  have  a  small  one  you  will  need  to, 
buy  the  fifty-cent  portrait  attachment  for  it.  Birds 
have  to  have  their  pictures  taken  “close  up.”  Ordi¬ 
nary  cameras  can’t  photograph  an  object  closer  than 
6  feet;  the  portrait  attachment  allows  you  to  take 
an  object  at  a  distance  of  30  inches  to  3  feet. 

The  first  step  is  to  become  a  bird-feeder.  If  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  wild  birds,  and  they  are 
used  to  coming  to  a  certain  place  for  wThat  you  put 
out  for  them,  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step — 
which  is  to  construct  an  “observation  blind”  where 
you  can  conceal  yourself  and  camera.  If,  however, 
you  have  never  fed  birds,  pick  out  a  suitable  spot, 
where  the  light  is  good  and  where  they  will  not  be 
overshaded  by  tree  branches,  and  set  up  a  perch  or 
feeding  station  for  them.  Avoid  putting  this  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  You  will  need  a  position 
where  the  sun  will  be  more  or  less  at  your  back 
during  the  time  when  you  want  to  get  a  picture. 
Also,  strive  for  a  light  background  and  remember 
that  the  more  attractive  the  setting,  the  more  ar¬ 
tistic  will  be  the  pictures  you  get. 

An  old  log  makes  a  good  perch.  It  can  be  tipped 
up,  or  cut  off  and  stuck  up  in  the  ground.  Scatter 
food  over  it— grain  and  suet.  Birds  are  very  fond 
of  beef  suet.  Put  food  out  regularly  and  they  will 
learn  to  come  quickly. 

Now  for  your  hiding-place.  A.  A.  Allen,  well- 
known  writer  on  birds,  recommends  the  use  of  the 
“packing-box”  blind.  For  this,  choose  an  ordinary 
packing-box,  big  enough  so  you  can  sit  down  inside 
comfortably.  Use  a  burlap  bag  for  a  door,  and  a  soap 
box  for  a  chair.  Make  two  openings  in  side  of  box 
facing  perch,  each  about  4  inches  square,  one  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  and  one  about  half-way  up,  depending 
on  height  of  bird  perch.  Put  in  shelves  just  below 
each  opening,  to  which  camera  can  be  clamped  with 
old-fashioned  curtain  clamps. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  box  with  roofing 
paper,  so  as  to  keep  it  dry  inside  and  prevent 
warping. 

Make  a  lens  hood  of  cardboard,  about  size  of 
opening  in  box,  except  for  a  slit  at  the  top  through 
which  one  can  watch  operations.  Then  make  a  hole 
in  cardboard  just  large  enough  to  allow  lens  to  fit 
in  snugly,  but  wide  enough  to  permit  the  fingers  to 
work  the  shutter.  It  is  a  good  idea,  also,  to  make  a 
tube  of  card-board,  one-half  inch  long,  and  fit  this 


This  “ observation  blind”  is  all  ready  for  business, 
with  fourteen  bird  customers.  The  trick  is  to  get 
some  of  these  birds  in  just  the  right  spot  for  “ shoot¬ 
ing .”  Read  this  article  and  learn  how  to  do  it.  At 
the  left  is  an  especially  good  “shot”  by  A.  A.  Allen. 
The  pussy  willows,  by  the  way,  show  what  can  be 
done  to  get  an  attractive  background.  These  were 
just  stuck  up  in  a  bank  of  snow  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  Mr.  Chickadee  was  obliging  enough  to 
alight  there  for  a  minute. 

Photographs  on  this  page  are  from  “Book  of  Bird 
Life,”  by  A.  A.  Allen.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Allen’s  book 
contains  full  directions  for  hunting  birds  with  a 
camera;  and  his  latest  book,  “American  Bird  Biog¬ 
raphies,”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  books  on  birds  ever  published.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  artistic  photographs  of  wild  birds 
by  Mr.  Allen,  and  also  many  beautiful  paintings  of 
birds  by  G.  M.  Sutton. 


PRIZE  CONTEST 

American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $3.00 
each  for  every  good  amateur  photograph 
of  a  wild  bird,  or  birds,  which  we  can 
use.  Any  amateur  photographer  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  enter  contest.  Pictures  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  April  15th. 
Send  them  to  Editor  Ed,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  P.  O. 
Box  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


into  the  little  opening  in  the  square  of  cardboard, 
and  then  put  the  lens  against  it.  This  allows  the 
camera  to  set  back  a  little,  makes  it  less  noticeable 
to  the  birds,  and  gives  you  more  room  to  work  the 
shutter.  A  small  mirror  will  allow  you  to  see  the  dial 
on  your  shutter  and  diaphragm  from  behind,  so  that 
you  can  make  any  desired  changes  without  moving 
the  camera. 

The  packing-box  must  be  put  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  perch,  30  to  36  inches  from  it,  de¬ 
pending  on  your  portrait  attachment.  However,  do 
not  suddenly  introduce  the  box  close  to  the  perch, 
as  this  would  scare  the  birds  away.  Put  it  several  . 
paces  distant  at  first,  and  gradually  move  it  closer 
during  the  next  day,  so  that  the  birds  will  get  used 
to  it.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  helper,  who  will 
walk  away  from  the  box  after  you  have  settled  your¬ 
self  inside  it.  Otherwise,  the  birds  will  notice  you 
go  in,  and  will  wait  for  a  long  time  before  forget¬ 
ting  about  you.  Seeing  one  person  depart,  they  think 
the  road  is  clear  and  proceed  to  go  about  their 
business. 

Patience  is  something  you  will  need  in  order  to 
get  good  bird  pictures.  You  cannot  expect  to  crawl 
into  your  packing  case,  and  find  the  birds  already 
there  posing  for  you.  Expect  to  sit  down  and  wait 
for  them,  not  only  until  they  come  (you  can  of 
course  time  this  pretty  well  by  care  in  feeding  them 
regularly  and  watching  their  habits  from  a  dis¬ 
tance)  but  until  they  get  in  exactly  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  for  your  lens.  The  easiest  way  to  “find”  this 
spot  is  to  insert  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  in  the 
camera,  as  if  you  were  threading  the  film.  This  acts 
as  a  ground  glass  and  enables  you  to  see  clearly 
what  comes  within  the  range  of  your  lens!  Then  re¬ 
move  the  tissue  paper,  put  in  the  film,  and  fasten 
down  your  camera  with  clamps  in  exactly  the  place 
you  found  best.  You  can  control  the  position  of  the 
birds  by  putting  their  food  where  you  want  them  to 
alight.  Don’t  take  a  picture  unless  birds  are  in  the 
exact  spot. 

As  to  film,  the  more  rapid  the  better,  particularly 
for  dark  winter  days.  Except  for  the  poor  light, 
winter  is  a  good  time  for  the  amateur  photographer 
to  begin  taking  pictures  of  wild  birds.  When  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground,  they  are  so  hungry  that  they 
are  less  suspicious,  or  more  careless,  of  danger. 

Sometimes  you  can  get  a  good  picture  from  one 
of  the  windows  in  your  house,  particularly  of  House 
Sparrows.  These  little  fellows  are  hard  to  photo¬ 


graph,  because  they  are  very  suspicious  and  seem 
to  be  always  watching  for  danger.  But  after  a  heavy 
snowfall,  if  you  scatter  food  near  a  window,  hunger 
will  bring  them  to  it.  However,  be  careful  to  con¬ 
ceal  yourself  and  camera  behind  a  blind,  or  other 
screen,  or  they  will  be  off  at  the  first  sight  of  you. 

In  the  course  of  a  season,  as  many  as  twenty-two 
different  kinds  of  birds  may  come  to  your  feeding 
station.  The  commonest  ones  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  are  Chickadees,  Downy  and  Hairy 
Woodpeckers,  Starlings.  Nuthatches,  English  Spar¬ 
rows,  Tree  Sparrows,  Purple  Finches,  Juncos,  Blue 
Jays,  and  Crows.  Unusual  ones  are  Carolina  Wren, 
Mocking  Bird,  Cardinal  Myrtle  Warbler,  and  Gros¬ 
beaks.  These  are  “irregulars,”  and  come  as  solitary 
birds.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  whether  these 
lone  birds  were  driven  out  by  their  flock  because  of 
some  misbehaviour,  or  got  lost  in  a  migration,  or 
yielded  to  some  strong  inner  desire  for  adventure 
and  change.  Unfortunately  their  adventurous  spirit 
usually  only  brings  them  North  to  die,  for  they  can¬ 
not  stand  our  long  winters. 


How  Smart  Are  You  ? 


WRITE  the  letter  “C”  before  each  sentence 

that  gives  the  correct  location  of  a  city,  and 

write  the  letter  “W”  before  each  sentence  that  gives 

the  wrong  location  of  a  city.  The  cities  referred  to 

below  have  a  population  of  25,000  or  over. 

Miami  is  in  North  Carolina.  Mobile  is  in  Alabama. 
Lowell  is  in  Massachusetts  Youngstown  is  in  Ohio. 
Knoxville  is  in  Oklahoma.  St.  Louis  is  in  Montana. 

Cleveland  is  in  Connecticut.  Butte  is  in  Vermont. 

Waltham  is  in  Massachusetts.  San  Diego  is  in  Texas. 
Takoma  is  in  Michigan.  St.  Paul  is  in  Minnesota. 

Pasadena  is  in  California.  Saginaw  is  in  Maine. 

Savannah  is  in  Alabama.  Lincoln  is  in  Nebraska. 

Oshkosh  is  in  Wisconsin.  Waco  is  in  Texas. 
Bridgeport  is  in  Connecticut.  Ogden  is  in  New  York. 

Turn  to  page  22  for  correct  answers. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB . by  frank  app  ginning  this  development.  They  are 

— .  —  the  only  organized  group  of  growers 

selling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  large 
way.  They  are  young  but  are  growing 
rapidly. 

*  *  * 


Peaches  —Auction  ty[arkets 


HAVE  attended  a  good  many  local,  state  and  national 
meetings,  and  believe  there  is  greater  confidence  and 
optimism  expressed  than  a  year  ago.  Some  individuals  have 
not  fared  so  well,  but  others  feel  they  have  made  progress 
compared  to  the  preceding  year.  I  believe  the  quickest 
way  to  meet  our  economic  situation  is  for  everyone  to  acquire  more  confidence 
and  make  the  proper  plans  to  carry  on. 

If  I  tried  to  analyze  my  position  as  a  peach  grower  from  the  producing 
capacity  of  all  the  orchards  in  the  United  States,  I  might  arrive  at  the  wrong 
conclusion.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says:  “For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  orchards  supplying  fresh  peaches  for 
market  does  not  seem  excessive  and  is  likely  to  remain  near  the  present  level 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  In  some  districts,  declines  in  the  number  of 
bearing  trees  may  be  offset  by  in¬ 
creases  in  other  districts  and  by  better 

care  and  condition  of  orchards  gen-  * 

erally.”  .  . 

with  our  own  for  the  same  markets  '  fif 

during  the  time  when  our  crop  is  being  A  \  Jjfy 

marketed.  Peach  areas  of  Pennsyl- 

vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 

ginia,  and  Delaware  show  no  great 

Some  damage  occurred  through  winter- 

killing,  which  may  bring  about  a  much  |  'i  Wk  4  \  i  y 

greater  decline  in  the  orchards  than  fbtM 

was  anticipated  earlier  this  year.  The  tg|f|k  jj|| 

number  of  trees  of  all  ages  in  New  WSth:;k  -  t. 

Jersey,  in  1925,  was  2,425,728.  Five  |Spi|  'C  ,'V\  '/  "  ' 

years  later,  in  1930,  this  number  had  pg#lp;  ^  ^  )  <  -  v ; 

dropped  to  1,783,129.  The  number  of 
the  trees  not  in  bearing  in  1931  was 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the 
state.  This  is  just  a  little  more  than 
half  enough  to  maintain  the  bearing 
acreage. 

Competition  within  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  is  decreasing,  however,  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  com¬ 
petition  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Orchards  located  on  higher  elevations 
have  the  advantage  of  producing  higher 
color  fruit  and  by  reason  of  elevation 
are  less  subject  to  brown  rot.  The 
Jersey  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  the 
markets,  which  may  fully  offset  the 


with  a  possible  apricot  tang.  It  is  a 
freestone  and  the  growers  claim  it  can 
be  left  on  the  tree  until  it  is  tree- 
ripened,  before  picking  it  for  shipment. 
The  ripening  season  is  about  the  same 
as  the  Hale.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
hardy  to  cold  weather  than  Hale,  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  If  this  variety  is 
a  prolific  bearer  and  vigorous  tree,  it 
should  be  considered  for  eastern  pro¬ 
duction. 


Master  Farmer  Howard  Sheppard,  who 
has  given  much  time  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cedarville  auction  market. 


mercial  orchard.  Cumberland,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  ripens  between  August  9th  and 
19;  it  is  medium  to  large,  has  white 
flesh,  and  is  a  freestone.  It  is  a  very 
good  quality  and  is  usually  popular 
for  local  marketing.  Golden  Jubilee 
ripens  about  the  same  time  as  Cumber¬ 
land,  is  a  yellow  freestone,  and  ranks 
high  for  quality  and  shipping.  Eclipse, 
another  New  Jersey  introduction,  is  a 
medium-size  peach,  yellow  in  color, 
freestone,  high  quality  for  local  mar- 


disadvantage  of  low  elevation.  In  New  ket,  and  ripens  from  August  22nd  to 


York  State,  in  1925,  there  were  3,297,- 
454  trees,  compared  to  2,469,219  in 
1930.  This  is  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  in  five  years  —  almost  as  great 
as  the  reduction  in  New  Jersey.  But 
nature  stepped  in  and  hastened  this  de¬ 
cline. 

The  percentage  of  peach  trees  of 
bearing  age  reported  killed  in  New 
York  State,  in  the  winter  of  1934  is 
36.8;  those  injured,  32.8  per  cent.  This 
leaves  only  about  a  third  of  the  orch¬ 
ards  uninjured  and  vigorous.  Of 
young  orchards  not  bearing,  14.5  per 
cent  were  killed  and  20.6  injured,  leav-  age  of  Candoka  peaches  shipped  ‘from 


August  31st.  This  variety  is  hardy  and 
has  withstood  the  severe  cold  weather 
better  than  almost  any  other  variety 
in  the  orchard,  except  Cumberland, 
during  the  1934  season.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  who  had  Eclipse  and  Cumberland 
trees  harvested  either  a  partial  or  full 
crop  from  them  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  varie¬ 
ties  introduced  by  the  New  Jersey  Sta- 
titn,  but  they  have  not  had  so  long  a 
time  to  prove  themselves  as  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

This  past  season  I  received  a  pack- 


Auction  Markets 

Last  week  I  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Auc¬ 
tion  Market  Association.  This  confer¬ 
ence  represented  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  nine  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Auc¬ 
tion  markets,  located  in  central  and 
southern  New  Jersey.  Their  sales  were 
better  than  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars,  with  an  increase  tf  10  per  cent 
over  1933. 

Auction  markets  have  Sraised  the 
market  price  to  the  farmer.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  better  packages  which 
growers  soon  learn  to  use  and  wider 
distribution.  Auctions,  furthermore, 
attract  buyers  for  markets  other  than 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Investi¬ 
gations  made  concerning  distribution 
of  some  of  these  auctions  show  that 
the  larger  portion  of  their  products  go 
to  distant  and  secondary  markets. 

The  farmer  receives  about  the  same 
price  at  the  auction  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  if  he  sold  through  a  commission 
merchant  in  the  large  terminal  market. 
Expense  of  selling  through  the  auction 
is  much  less  because  of  the  short  haul 
and  a  much  smaller  selling  charge. 

*  *  * 

Can  We  Plan  Marketing? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently 
about  planned  production.  For  perish¬ 
ables  I  believe  we  should  direct  our 
attention  more  to  planned  distribution. 
The  market  for  perishables  is  elastic. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  stabiliz¬ 
ed  commodities.  With  proper  plan¬ 
ning  it  can  be  made  more  elastic.  We 
should  find  a  means  whereby  we  could 
obtain  the  fuller  cooperation  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  so  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
move  a  large  crop  at  a  smaller  cost  per 
unit  and  make  it  worth  the  grower’s 
while  to  harvest  and  market  through- 
tut  a  glut  season.  I  am  confident  such 
a  system  can  be  worked  out  and  auc¬ 
tion  markets  may  be  the  means  of  be- 


Weather  Governs  Production 

I  have  not  made  a  methodical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  influence  of  weather  on 
production  as  compared  with  acreage 
increases  and  decreases.  I  believe, 
however,  that  total  production  of  vege¬ 
tables  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  in¬ 
fluenced  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  by 
weather  than  by  variation  in  acreage. 
This  year,  for  example,  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  spinach  was  planted  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  for  fall  harvesting,  yet 
heavy  rains  injured  it  so  badly  that  the 
yield  was  smaller  than  in  any  recent 
marketing  season  for  this  area. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  of  Cornell  concludes 
that  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
variation  in  production  is  due  to  weath¬ 
er  rather  than  acreage.  Recent  cold 
weather  froze  many  southern  vege¬ 
tables;  result,  short  supply  with  high¬ 
er  prices.  While  rain  decreased  the 
spinach  crop,  it  greatly  increased  the 
cabbage  and  potato  crops. 

The  above  facts  make  it  all  the  more 
essential  that  we  develop  an  elastic 
system  of  marketing.  With  the  organ¬ 
ized  retailer,  such  a  system  can  be 
made  possible  if  growers  organize  the 
assembling  of  the  crop  so  that  they  can 
control  its  movement  into  the  retailer’s 
hands.  This  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  bring  a  worth-wThile 
return  to  the  grower  and  yet  sell  at  an 
attractive  price  to  the  consumer.  Re¬ 
tailing  costs  per  unit  can  be  reduced 
by  handling  a  larger  volume.  The  re¬ 
tailer  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  program. 


The  Potato  Market 

Our  large  crop  of  potatoes  should 
be  so  handled  as  to  make  them  a  real 
asset  to  the  grower,  instead  of  a  liabil¬ 
ity  on  his  year’s  operations.  I  wish  I 
could  suggest  a  formula  to  bring 
this  about.  I  would  like  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  why  I  must  eat  Idaho  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  instead  of  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  baked  potatoes.  This  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  we  should  not  neglect.  If 
the  present  varieties  we  are  growing 
are  unsatisfactory,  would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  develop  a  variety  of  po¬ 
tatoes  that  would  be  popular  for  bak¬ 
ing,  and  produce  them  locally? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  commercially  desirable  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  uses  for  potato  starch  and  po¬ 
tato  flour.  Possibly  such  an  industry 
could  be  subsidized  so  as  to  take  off 
the  market  more  potatoes  for  industrial 
purposes  in  years  such  as  this.  To  do 
these  things  we  need  more  research  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  better 
distribution.  I  think  in  the  past  we 
have  fallen  short  of  our  opportunity 
by  not  better  correlating  production 
research  with  distribution. 


ing  about  two-thirds  of  them  free  from 
damage.  It  would  appear  from  this 
as  though  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
peach  growers  who  have  good  young 
orchards  will  find  a  very  satisfactory 
market  in  the  near  future.  It  would 
also  seem  as  though  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  do  some  careful  planting 
of  peach  orchards  on  properly  selected 
areas,  using  varieties  more  in  keeping 
with  our  present  markets. 

Some  Newer  Peaches 

We  have  not  yet  found  any  varieties 
popular  on  the  market  that  mature 
much  earlier  than  Cumberland  or 
Golden  Jubilee.  These  two  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  Jersey  Station  and 
should  command  a  place  in  the  com- 


the  state  of  Washington.  The  Can¬ 
doka  is  a  yellow  peach,  almost  fuzzless, 
discovered  by  A.  T.  Gassman  in  an 
orchard  near  Tonasket,  Washington, 
in  late  August,  1927.  After  being  test¬ 
ed  for  six  years,  a  patent  has  been 
taken  out  and  it  is  now  offered  in  a 
small  way  by  a  few  nurserymen.  The 
package  I  received  was  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press,  without  refrigeration,  all  the 
way  across  the  continent.  I  left  the 
peaches  lying  around  for  five  days  be¬ 
fore  they  started  to  decay.  Their 
keeping  qualities  were  much  superior 
to  eastern  grown  peaches.  They  had 
a  deep  yellow,  reddish  color,  giving 
them  a  very  striking  appearance.  The 
size  was  large,  almost  like  a  Hale;  the 
flavor  was  also  something  like  a  Hale, 


The  Cedarville  auction  market  in  full  swing. 


Don’t  Let  Inside  Teardown 

Get  Your  Cows! 


There  are  Two  Ways  to  save  money  on  cow  feed.  One  is  to  save  a  dime  or 
two-bits  a  bag  in  the  beginning.  So  often  this  type  of  feed  fails  in  giving 
cows  what  they  need  for  body  and  milk.  The  result  is  cows  begin  to 
drain  their  systems  and  inside  teardown  gets  them.  Udder  congestion,  lost 
quarters,  calving  and  breeding  troubles  soon  follow.  They  cost  you  dollars 
and  the  early  saving  in  feed  fades  into  drastic  losses. 


The  other  way  is  to  buy  proven  feeds — Cow 
Chow  and  Bulky-Las  and  follow  the  Purina 
Cow  Plan  of  feeding  during  the  dry,  freshen¬ 
ing  and  milking  periods.  You’ll  save  the  drain 
of  dollars  in  lost  quarters,  congested  udders, 
and  breeding  failures.  You’ll  save  the  loss  of 
drastic  drops  in  the  milk  flow.  You’ll  save  in 
using  less  feed  per  pound  of  milk. 

This  is  why  even  more  dairymen  are  turning 
to  the  Purina  Cow  Plan  today  than  in  the  days 
when  milk  prices  were  at  a  higher  level. 
They’ve  found  it  the  sure  way  of  ridding  their 


herds  of  costly  cow  troubles  and  stepping  up 
the  yearly  net  profit  per  cow.  And  there’s  no 
getting  around  it,  that’s  what  it  takes  to  make 
cows  profitable  nowadays! 

In  addition  to  profitable  cow-tested  feed  in 
the  Checkerboard  bag,  you  can  also  get  the 
services  of  a  trained  man  at  your  local  Purina 
store.  He  has  qualified  with  the  Purina 
Research  Department  to  give  you  special 
service  on  balancing  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  eliminating  cow  troubles.  Drop  in  and 
see  him. 


Get  Your 
Copy! 

ff Profitable  Cows”  .  .  .  here’s  a  book 
you’ll  want  to  keep  in  the  cow  barn  for 
handy  reference.  Suggestions  on  reliev¬ 
ing  congested  udders,  sealing  up  teats, 
flushing  the  udder,  handling  the  dry 
cow,  what  to  do  at  calving  time,  etc. 
It’s  a  guide  to  profiable  cows.  Yours 
for  the  asking. 


PURINA  MILLS  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  the 
country.  Old  Andy  Hill  was  the  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  CAT  Railroad — Cairo, 
Arkansas  &  Texas.  His  train  tooted 
|  by  twice  a  day.  It  was  mostly  whistle 
and  noise;  under  full  head  of  steam  it 
probably  made  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Coming  around  a  curve  in  the  distance 
|  we’d  cry,  “There  comes  the  Andy  Hill”. 
The  crowning  desire  of  all  of  us  coun¬ 
try  boys  was  to  be  engineers.  Looking 
back  on  those  days  I  thought  the 
“Andy  Hill”  was  the  speediest  thing 
in  creation. 

■  ■  ■  B 

I’ve  just  been  reading  in  TIME  a 
railroad  story  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  in  1906.  When 
the  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached 
|  New  York,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Chairman 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  hastened  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  placed  the  resources 
of  his  road  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sufferers.  Then,  in  order  to  get  back 
to  New  York  in  a  hurry,  he  boarded 
the  Union  Pacific’s  fastest  train,  tell- 
|  ing  the  engineer  to  “open  her  up  wide”. 
What  a  thrill  if  my  old  friend,  Andy 
Hill,  could  have  been  at  the  throttle! 

A  coast-to-coast  record  of  71  hours,  27 
minutes  was  made.  Some  speed! 

■  ■SB 

In  a  previous  column  I  told  you  of 
the  new  aluminum,  streamline,  air- 
conditioned  Union  Pacific  train  which 
President  Carl  R.  Gray  showed  me  at 
the  Chicago  Fair.  Just  recently  this 
train  was  given  its  test.  President 
Gray,  with  Chairman  William  Averill 
Harriman,  able  son  and  successor  of 
his  able  father,  E.  H.  Harriman, 
sped  out  of  Los  Angeles  in  their  com¬ 
pany’s  newest  train,  reaching  Chicago 
20  hours  ahead  of  the  regular  train 
time.  Along  the  route  the  train  cov¬ 
ered  two  miles  in  one  minute  flat. 
Think  of  that.  120  miles  per  hour! 
Then,  following  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Twentieth  Century  schedule,  it 
reached  New  York,  covering  a  total  of 
3258  miles  in  56  hours,  55  minutes — 
the  fastest  coast-to-coast  run  evermade 
on  rails.  As  TIME  comments:  “Son 
Harriman  had  beaten  his  father’s  rec¬ 
ord  by  nearly  15  hours,  clipping  a  full 
|  day  from  the  regular  trans-continental 
express  time.”  How  many  sons  today 

are  going  to  beat  their  fathers  ? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

In  a  hospital  in  France  in  1918,  I 
was  going  from  bed  to  bed,  saying  a 
i  word  of  cheer  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
There  I  met  one  of  our  flying  aces. 
Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Then  he 
j  was  an  intrepid  youth.  Now  look  at 
|  him  sixteen  years  later.  In  a  passenger 
plane,  after  eating  breakfast  in  Los 
Angeles,  flying  three  miles  high  over 
I  the  great  desert,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Alleghenys, 

I  he  dined  in  New  York  12  hours  later. 

n  b  s  ■ 

The  old  slow  days  are  gone  forever. 
Controlled  and  well-directed  speed  is 
making  its  great  contribution  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Trains  are  running  like  light¬ 
ning  from  farm  to  city  that  children 
may  have  fresh  milk.  Speedy  airplanes 
carry  fresh  flowers  from  far-away 
gardens  to  bring  cheer  to  the  sick  in 
Metropolitan  centers.  With  stream- 
|  line,  aluminum  trains,  automobiles,  and 
airplanes  built  for  speed,  you  and  I 
must  fall  in  line  and  speed  up  our  pro¬ 
grams.  Everywhere  the  effects  of  the 
depression  have  slowed  us  down.  We 
have  put  off  doing  many  things  that 
need  to  be  done.  I  Dare  You  to  direct 
your  speed  toward  the  solution  of  those 
needful  problems  which  make  your 
community  a  happier  place  in  which 
to  live.  Who’ll  take  my  Speed  Dare? 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

1 898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis, Mo. 
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“People  who  just  take  a  load 
of  chickens  to  town  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  they 
get  for  them,”  says  a  farmer 
near  Medford,  Oklahoma. 
Instead,  he  uses  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  find  out  where  he 
can  sell  to  best  advantage. 
This  is  another  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  instances  where 
the  value  of  the  telephone 
can  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  But  it  has  also  a 
value  that  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  money  — that  of 
keeping  the  family  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  friends  and 
relatives.  And  its  service  is 
priceless  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency — when  fire,  theft,  ill¬ 
ness,  accident  come  to  your 
door  or  that  of  a  neighbor. 


BELL 

$  ii 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 

Remember  —  Used  Parts  For  Auto  — 

Trucks,  Tractors.  We  sell  Cheap.  Write,  Wire. 

ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO..  Galesburg,  III. 


f!nn(I  Mill!  fhpwtiirtff  or  Smoldns  Tobacco  10  lbs. 
UOOQ  ITllia  vnewmg  $1  25  Cigarette  hurley,  5 

lbs.  $1.00  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


■HARRIS  SUDS 


Our  Mew  Sweet  Corn 
“CANADA  GOLD” 


“Canada  Gold”  is  not  only  very  early,  but  the  ears 
are  much  larger  than  the  other  extra  early  kinds, 
grows  8  to  10  inches  long  and  are  deliciously  suc¬ 
culent  and  sweet.  Fully  described  in  our  catalog. 

We  specialize  In  growing  early  strains  of  Sweet 
Corn,  Beets,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Muskmelons, 
Squash,  etc.  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Years  of  expert  breeding  here  on  our  farm  make 
Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seeds  outstanding  for 
their  vigor,  earliness,  and  high  quality. 

You  are  missing  the  best  if  you  do  not  grow 

Tendergreen  Means 

Delicious  Muskmelons 

Harris’  Perfection  Cucumbers 
Golden  Country  Gentleman 

Sweet  Corn  (late) 

These  and  many  other  outstanding  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  are  described  in  our  new  1935 
Catalog.  A  copy  will  help  you  have  a  better  garden. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  also  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  24  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 


Canada  Gold”  Sweet  Cora 


You  may  be  surprised  when  you  take  an  inventory  to  see  how  much  prop¬ 
erty  you  really  own.  It  is  an  excellent  time,  also  to  check  up  on  tools  that 
have  been  loaned  to  the  neighbors  who  intended  to  return  them  but  didn’t. 

What  Progress  in  1934  ? 
—An  Easy  Way  to  Tell 

By  G.  W.  HEDLUND 


I  |  AVE  you  ever  figured  what  credit 
•I  *  costs  you  at  stores  that  give  dis¬ 
counts  for  cash?  How  much  would  you 
save  by  buying  feed  for  cash  from  a 
dealer  who  offers  you  a  2  per  cent  dis¬ 
count?  Thirty  day  credit  at  such  a 
store  really  costs  2  per  cent  for  a 
month  or  24  per  cent  for  a  year.  A 
$2.00  credit  charge  added  to  a  cash 
price  of  $20.00  a  ton  for  fertilizer 
amounts  to  a  credit  charge  of  20  per 
cent  a  year  if  the  bill  is  paid  in  six 
months.  Can  you  afford  to  pay  such 
charges  for  credit? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  bank  credit  is 
much  cheaper  than  store  credit,  though 
harder  to  get.  The  farmer  who  finds 
it  easiest  to  get  hank  credit  is  the  one 
who  files  a  credit  statement  with  the 
bank.  But  before  you  file  your  credit 
statement,  you  will  need  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory,  which  is  really  what  this  story 
is  about.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that 
the  mere  filing  of  a  credit  statement 
will  persuade  the  bank  to  give  you  all 
the  credit  you  want,  but  actual  figures 
show  that  doing  this  will  improve  your 
chances. 

By  taking  an  inventory,  do  not  im¬ 
agine  that  you  will  he  starting  out  on 
some  uncharted  and  untried  course. 
During  the  past  few  years  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  done  it, 
some  of  them  year  after  year.  The  re¬ 
cord,  so  far  as  we  know,  goes  to  Ray 
Hidgins  of  Mapleton,  Maine,  who  has 
inventories  that  he  has  taken  every 
year  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  If  any¬ 
one  has  a  better  record,  we  would  like 
to  hear  about  it.  In  spite  of  that  fact, 
you  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking, 
“what  is  a  farm  inventory  and  why 
should  I  take  one?  Is  it  really  worth 
the  effort  or  is  it  just  another  scheme 
to  take  up  my  ‘spare  time’  ?  How  long 
will  it  take  and  what  are  its  advant¬ 
ages?” 

A  farm  inventory  is  the  simplest 
form  of  financial  record  or  statement. 
It  is  a  concise  list  of  all  the  property 
and  debts  of  a  farm  business  at  a  given 
time,  or  more  simply  stated,  it  is  a  list 
of  what  you  own  and  what  you  owe.  A 
half  day  after  the  chores  are  done  will 
give  you  plenty  of  time.  It  is  not  a 
bad  idea  to  do  it  on  Saturday  when 
Johnny  is  home  from  school.  He  can  be 
of  some  help  and  besides  that,  he  will 
learn  a  lot  and  get  started  on  a  good 
habit  while  he  is  young. 

Now  as  to  the  advantages.  The  first 


one  we  have  already  suggested,  namely 
the  help  it  gives  when  you  ask  for  bank 
or  production  association  credit.  After 
all  you  cannot  blame  a  banker  too  much 
for  feeling  that  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  your  business  before  he 
loans  you  money  belonging  to  other 
people.  J.  F.  Harriott,  vice-president  of 
the  Springfield  Production  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  says,  “A  farm  inventory  has 
many  uses  but  none  of  them  is  more 
valuable  than  the  assistance  it  gives 
when  a  farmer  applies  for  bank  or  pro¬ 
duction  association  credit.” 

A  second  reason,  just  as  important,  is 
this.  Taken  each  year  a  farm  inventory 
will  show  whether  or  not  you  are  get¬ 
ting  ahead  financially  and  how  much. 
If  you  are  not  getting  ahead,  it  will  at 
least  show  that  fact  and  may  start  you 
figuring  out  why  before  it  is  too  late 
to  correct  the  trouble.  Frequently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  ready  money  a 
farmer  may  feel  that  he  is  poorer  than 
he  was  a  year  ago.  An  inventory  may 
encourage  him  by  showing  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  net  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  may  feel  prosperous  be¬ 
cause  of  a  comfortable  bank  balance, 
yet  an  inventory  may  show  him  that 
the  cause  of  the  bank  balance  is  a  re¬ 
duced  inventory  and  that  his  total  net 
worth  is  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

These  two  results  are  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  an  inventory  particul¬ 
arly  when  we  consider  the  little  time 
it  takes.  However  there  is  a  third  one 
which  we  sincerely  trust  will  not  apply 
to  you  this  year  or  for  many  years.  It 
is  that  a  farm  inventory  is  a  mighty 
convenient  list  to  have  for  fixing  fire 
insurance  adjustments  or  for  settling 
estates. 

All  over  the  Northeast  the  week  of 
January  7  to  12  has  been  designated  as 
Farm  Inventory  Week,  during  which 
time  thousands  of  farmers  will  take  in¬ 
ventory  and  compare  it  with  the  in¬ 
ventories  of  previous  years  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  will  for  the  first  time 
take  paper  and  pencil  and  make  out  a 
list  of  what  they  own  and  what  they 
owe.  There  are  but  three  things  you 
must  have  to  take  a  farm  inventory — 
a  sharp  pencil,  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
the  inclination.  Yet  there  is  a  fourth 
something  that  will  help,  namely  a  con¬ 
venient  inventory  record  book  with 
complete  directions  for  taking  an  in¬ 
ventory  and  making  a  credit  statement. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  get  one  is  to  call 
at  your  farm  bureau  office,  ask  your 
local  banker,  or  drop  a  note  to  your 
state  college  of  agriculture. 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


How  I  Feed  Potatoes 

1HAVE  just  been  reading  an  article 
in  your  paper  in  which  you  state  F. 
B.  Morrison  is  a  well-known  authority 
on  feeds.  I  don’t  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  it  takes  400  pounds  of  potatoes 
to  equal  100  of  grain,  because  I  feed 
potatoes  and  I  can  prove  that  150 
pounds  of  potatoes  will  produce  more 
than  100  pounds  cf  grain,  but  you  have 
to  use  reason  and  good  judgment.  My 
30  years  experience  have  taught  me 
that  potatoes  are  a  feed  which  is  so 
cooling  to  some  cows  that  they  won't 
drink  so  much  water  and  will  thus  de¬ 
crease  their  milk  flow.  This  is  why  so 
many  people  fail  in  feeding  potatoes. 

Cut  your  potatoes  by  hand  every  day 
and  be  just  as  careful  to  take  off  all 
rotten  spots  as  you  would  be  for  home 
use.  Add  as  much  salt  as  it  takes  to 
season  potatoes  for  home  use  to  have 
them  just  right  and  you  will  be  pleas¬ 
ingly  surprised  at  the  results  of  potato 
feeding.  If  you  use  too  much  salt,  you 
will  “scour”  your  cows  and  hurt  them. 

Where  I  feed  200  pounds  of  grain  a 
day,  I  can  substitute  300  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  get  an  increase  of  milk. 

— A.  V.,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Why  Ruin  It? 

As  a  native  Vermonter  I  read  with 
much  interest  your  article  on  “Vermont 
the  Beautiful”  in  the  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  December  8th.  In  it  you  say 
“except  for  size  Vermont  is  a  great 
state.”  Did  you  never  hear  the  old  Ver¬ 
mont  claim  that  if  the  state  were  roll¬ 
ed  out  flat  it  would  be  bigger  than 
Texas  ? — C.  C.  H.,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

A  Change  of  Heart 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

Since  writin’  you  this  summer  when 
I  had  so  much  to  do,  I’ve  had  a  chance 
to  rest  and  think  ’bout  farmin’  life  and 
you  might  like  to  know  I’ve  changed 
my  mind  about  this  farmin’  life  and 
think  there  is  no  better  place  for  a 
farmer  and  his  wife. 

When  winter  comes,  the  city  folks 
are  wonderin’  how  to  live,  the  farmer 
has  his  cellar  full  of  good  things  he 
can  give  to  help  the  needy  and  feel  sure 
he  will  not  rob  himself,  for  vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  on  the  floor  and  shelf. 

Apples,  butter,  fruit  and  squash,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  peppers, 
pickles,  corn,  tomatoes,  turnips,  meat. 
We  never  have  to  mind  the  cold  when 
we  are  on  the  farm  for  we  have  lots 
of  wood  to  keep  the  farmhouse  nice 
and  warm. 

So  let  the  poets  rave,  by  gosh,  they 
may  be  right  at  that !  I  would  not  trade 
my  farm  right  now,  for  any  city  flat. 

Your  old  friend, 

Hiram. 

*  *  * 

Hope  the  Cows  Didn’t  Mind 

It  is  milking  time  but  I  am  taking 
these  few  minutes  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  like  the  improved  American  Agricul¬ 
turist-,  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff, 
Editor  Ed,  C.  A.  Stephens  and  all  the 
rest.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  keep  on 
improving  it.  I  find  something  to  use 
in  our  grange  program  in  every  issue. 

— R.  F.  L.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Two  Milk  Checks  a  Month 

Accept  my  praise  for  mentioning  that 
it  is  not  right  for  us  to  have  to  wait 
a  month  for  our  milk  check. 

We  run  a  farm  on  shares  (50  head  of 
cattle)  and  must  buy  feed  and  pay  cash 
for  it  each  week  as  we  get  it.  It  is  a 
great  inconvenience  not  to  have  the 
ready  cash.  Why  should  we  wait  any 


more  than  the  other  fellow?  We  pay 
cash  for  everything  and  what  we  can’t 
pay  for,  we  don’t  buy.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  spend  more  than  we  have 
coming  in.  If  we  had  our  money  more 
often,  there  are  many  times  when  we 
could  buy  things  to  better  advantage 
by  watching  the  market. — A.  K.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Honest  Dollar  —  Less  Relief 

Your  comment  on  letting  relief  work¬ 
ers  who  will  not  work  go  hungry  is 
timely  and  sensible.  It  would  seem  also, 
that  those  on  relief  should  go  without 
cigarettes.  But  why  not  get  this  nation 
back  where  the  size  of  the  dollar  will 
enable  taxpayers  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  expenses  and  their 
families  to  live  decently  too?  As  Prof. 
Fisher  in  “Money  Illusion”  and  Prof. 
Pearson  and  Dr.  Warren  have  pointed 
out,  time  after  time,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  far  more  than  doubled  since 
the  war  debts  were  made,  doubling  the 
actual  prices  in  produce  of  the  dollar, 
and  thus  doubling  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
ducts  we  must  raise  to  get  each  dollar. 

—TV.  C.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Strings  to  Mastitis  Indemnity 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  you  said  dairymen  would 
receive  indemnity  for  mastitis  cows 
condemned  by  health  officers.  No  one 
around  here  is  getting  this  indemnity 
and  veterinarians  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  there  is  to  it.  What  is  the 
trouble?  Is  there  something  in  the 
agreement  that  holds  this  up?  I  am 
due  for  a  test  in  a  few  days  and  am 
interested  to  know  what  there  is  to  it. 
Some  people  say  if  you  sign  for  a  blood 
test,  you  would  get  pay  for  mastitis 
cows.  I  consider  condemnation  for 
mastitis,  as  it  has  been  handled  in  the 
past,  one  of  the  worst  things  dairymen 
have  to  shoulder — J.  L.  P.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Early  information  given 
on  mastitis  indemnity  was  not  complete. 
There  are  several  strings  attached  to  it. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  that  the 
federal  indemnity  on  cows  condemned  be¬ 
cause  of  mastitis  will  be  paid  only  to 
dairymen  whose  herds  are  free  or  are  be¬ 
ing  tested  to  clean  up  TB. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  dairymen 
to  sign  a  form  agreeing  to  apply  the  blood 
test  for  Bang’s  disease  at  any  time  with¬ 
in  two  years  if  federal  officials  ask  it. 
Dairymen  will  be  expected  to  follow  the 
program  until  the  herd  is  abortion  free. 

Then,  following  the  signing  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  mastitis  indemnity,  federal  offi¬ 
cials  will  approve  indemnity  claims  IF 
the  New  York  City  inspector  is  an  ac¬ 
credited  veterinarian  and  if  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
him  specific  instructions  to  inspect  the 
herd.  These  regulations  went  into  effect 
January  2,  1935. 

*  *  * 

Free  Publicity  for  Birge  Kinne 

I  ramble  all  over  Dutchess  County 
speaking  at  granges  and  men’s  clubs, 
etc.,  so  when  I  renewed  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  three  years  today  I  told  the 
agent  the  chestnuts  were  worth  the 
price.  We  have  taken  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  nearly  50  years. 

Here  is  another  Birge  Kinne  story: 

Just  before  he  left  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  an  ad  appeared  for  a  girl  to 
spend  the  winter  and  help  with  children 
near  New  York.  The  address  was 
“Advertising  Department,  American 
Agriculturist.”  As  we  had  a  daughter 
looking  for  work,  my  wife  wrote  and 
asked  if  the  advertising  man  knew 
anything  about  the  one  who  put  the 
ad  in.  He  replied,  “The  ad  was  put  in 
by  my  wife  and  I  can  assure  you  she 
is  quite  respectable.”  We  took  our 
daughter  down  and  found  them  both 
delightful  people. — E.  R.,  New  York. 


One  bag  of  AMMO- PH  OS*  11-48-0  High-analysis 
Fertilizer  contains  as  much  plant  food  as  three  bags 
of  16%  superphosphate  plus  half  a  bag  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  it  costs  less. 

Its  plant  food  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  quickly 
available  to  plants. 

It  is  granular  and  can  be  applied  evenly. 


UNEXCELLED  FOR- 


1 —  Top-dressing  pastures 

2 —  Seeding-down  clover  and  alfalfa 

3 —  Fertilizing  manured  corn 


Write  for 
leaflet  X-306 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

■  bY’q  ;  'ttfr.^Manufaiiurer&of  'A  ero  ’  Cyanawid  and  'Ammo-Pbos '  \ 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices  —  Book  free. 
Writetoday  WM.  HENRY  IWAULE. 
190  IVlaule  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 


for  farm  and  honu 
lighting  plants.  Re¬ 
places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Lte- 
guires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Vive  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  jr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers. N.Y. 


900,000 

CUSTOMERS 

Have  Proved  the 
Economy  of*  .  . 


FACTORY  PRICES 


A  New  Kalamazoo  for  18c  a  Day! 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  new 
FREE  catalog  featuring  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES  and  easy  terms — 
as  little  as  18c  a  day.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  More  bargains  than  in 
20  big  stores.  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  900,000  satisfied  users 
have  trusted  for  35  years. 

What  This  SALE  Catalog  Offers 
2.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces — both 
pipe  and  one-register  type — all  at 
FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
As  Little  as  18c  a  Day. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction. 


See  the  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters  with 
big  doors,  big  fire  pots.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the 
factory  price.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mall  coupon  now  for  new  catalog. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  l N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  SALE  CAT 
LOG— FREE. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 


FREE 

furnace 

plana 


Porcelain 
isuamei  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20"  Wide 
Fire  Pot  2W  Wide 


6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans — FREE  Service. 


®  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

a  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □ 


Oil  Stoves  □ 
Furnaces  □ 


Clip  coupon — Read  about  the  marvelous 
''Oven  that  Floats  in  Flame” — and  other 
features.  See  why  Century  of  Progress 
prize  winners  prefer  Kalamazoo  ranges. 


B 

■ 

a 
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Name 


( Please  Print  Name'Plainly ) 


Direct  to  You” 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Address 

CUV—. 


.State 
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Herd  Average  1933-34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 
Wallkill,  New  York, 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 


FOR  SALE 

Richly  Bred 

SIRE — •  K.P.O.P.  Bess  21st  whose  dam  produced  i 
365  days,  27235.80  lbs.  milk,  1181.13  lbs.  but 
ter  with  a  test  of  3.5%. 

DAM  —  Countess  Changeling,  D.H.I.  Ass’n  record  281 
days  at  3  yrs.  10526  lbs.  milk,  370.9  fat,  test 
3.52%.  W ILL  BE  SOLD  RIGHT 

NO.  NORWICH 
NEW  YORK. 


E.  B.  CLARK 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y, 


HOLSTEINS  -Accredited  14?  head 

.  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

BORN  MAY  10,  1933. 

Good  individual,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Sired  by 
Sir  Paul  Colantha  Posch.  Dam’s  record,  365  days. 
Butter  996.38  lbs.,  milk.  24359.20  lbs.  Dam  of  Bull 
produced  in  299  days,  537.24  Butter.  Average  test  3.9%. 
Tuberculine  and  Blood  tested. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $100  TAKES  HIM. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR,  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


\yESTSlDE  STOCK  FARjyj 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sale. 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 

John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 


'DGEW00D  FARMS 


F‘ 

M  a  STRATH  MORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
MaJH  IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  eombinatin  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Baldwinsville  -  -  New  York 


W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 

REG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


Newark  Valley 


New  York 


Registered  Holsteins 

Herd  Founded  in  1912  and  Accredited. 

All  Females  Combining  Best  Strains  of  Breed. 
Bred  and  raised  on  Farm.  Well  Grown,  Fine  Type 
Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale  in  any  stage  of  lactation. 
OVER  50  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 

II AA  CfAlflC  3  years  accredited. 

RRWl.aiVl.IIa  4  years  100%  negative. 

Approved  Cert.  No.  56. 

Herd  average  for  past  two  years  in  C.T.A.  with  strictly 
twice  a  day  milking: 

1932- 33  12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34  13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 

Ceuld  spare  a  few  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers  and  foun¬ 
dation  cows.  Also  a  few  heifer  and  bull  calves. 

For  Details  FV-,nL  C  Flli^FF  NEW  PALTZ, 

write  rranK  Linott  NEW  York. 


What  Do  You  Say? 

T  N  the  last  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  we  asked — Should  un¬ 
bred  heifers  be  roughed  through  the 
winter?  We  have  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  replies  to  this  question.  See  if 
you  agree  with  these  fellows: 


MR.  C.  S.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N. 
Y Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“For  general  dairy  purposes  I  believe 
that  heifers  make  as  profitable  dairy  cows 
if  they  are  allowed  to  rough  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  as  unbred  heifers.  They 
should  by  all  means  be  well  fed  and  kept 
in  good  growing  condition,  free  from  dirt 
and  lice,  any  skin  disease  or  itch.  Be 
very  careful  they  do  not  get  stunted  for 
they  never  get  over  it.  Exercise  and 
fresh  air  make  them  develop  into  good, 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  cows  and  they 
will  do  better  when  turned  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  next  summer.” 


MR.  CARL  W.  MILLER,  of  Plato 
Brook  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y .,  Jersey  breed¬ 
er,  says : 

“We  have  found  it  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  rough  heifers  through  the  winter 
provided  one  has  a  high  grade  mixed  hay 
and  good  silage.  We  find  our  heifers  so 
fed  make  very  satisfactory  growth  and 
when  they  freshen  are  well  developed 
and  have  a  wonderful  capacity  and  are 
able  to  produce  efficiently,  many  of  them 
making  over  400  lbs.  of  fat.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  so  breed  and  develop  our  heifers 
so  that  they  have  better  than  average 
size  and  still  have  good  type.” 

*  *  * 

F.  J.  WALTON  of  Middletown  Farms, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  breeder,  says: 

“In  the  past  we  have  not  roughed  un¬ 
bred  heifers  in  the  winter  although  we 
believe  in  it  and  are  trying  it  on  some 
of  them  this  year.  In  looking  some  of 
them  over  today  and  comparing  them 
with  some  kept  in  the  barn,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  way  to  raise  good  heifers 
is  to  rough  them  and  to  use  plenty  of 
good  roughage.  We  think  that  will  de¬ 


velop  the  size  and  barrels  we  need  for 
good  cows.” 

*  *  * 

MR.  F.  W.  HOLLOWELL, Penn  Yan 

N.  Y.,  Ayrshire  breeder,  says : 

“With  ordinary  grade  heifers  it  is 
cheaper  and  perhaps  as  well  for  the  in 
dividual,  but  with  good  purebreds  which 
you  are  anxious  to  develop,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  practice.  Surely  fresh  air 
and  exercise  are  needed  but  the  ration 
should  be  other  than  corn  stalks  and 

straw.” 

*  *  * 

REED  BROTHERS,  Cortland,  New 
York,  say: 

“Heifers  should  not  be  ‘roughed’  at  any 
period  before  dropping  their  first  calf 
There  is  no  time  in  an  animal’s  life  when 
it  needs  better  care  than  during  the  first 
2  years.  A  man  may  save  a  few  dollars 
right  at  present  by  roughing  heifers  but 
if  he  keeps  them  for  milk  production 
am  quite  sure  he  will  lose  all  he  gained 
and  more  too,  each  year  he  keeps  the 
animals  that  have  been  so  treated.” 


HARRY  M.  PETZOLD,  of  Newark  Val 
ley,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“I  feel  the  sooner  we  can  bring  heifers 
into  production  and  not  sacrifice  on  their 
growth,  the  better.  To  do  this  they  must 
be  housed  comfortably  and  fed  a  good 
grain  ration  along  with  their  roughage 
Proper  ventilation  and  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  are  also  important.” 

*  *  * 

J.  EARL  SCOTT  of  Vallyvu  Farm, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey  breeder,  says 

“In  our  opinion,  unbred  heifers  should 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Announcement 

With  this  issue  begins  a  new  three 
month  period  of  farmer  advertising 
These  pages  are  now  closed  until  the 
first  of  April,  at  which  time  a  new 
three-month  period  begins.  Changes 
in  the  copy  of  the  advertisements  will 
be  frequent.  The  fellow  who  keeps  his 
eye  open  will  get  the  bargains. 


Up  Fra  AUCTION 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull.  Ready  for  light 
service. 

Born  March  24,  1934. 

Sire:  Imported  Nillocqs  Dairyman 

Dam  record  666  lbs.  fat. 

Dam:  Lake  Delaware  Thrift’s  Rose 

SOLD  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER  OVER  $50.00. 

Send  Bids  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44,  Ithaca,  New  York 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


For  SALE  or  LEASE 

Ayrshire  Bull  Penshurst  Ruel 
No.  41510. 

Sire — Penshurst  Man  O’War  150  daughters  Average 
10,003  lbs.  milk  testing  4.13%  fat. 

Dam  —  Penshurst  Rosalie,  7  yr.  old,  8,818  lbs.  milk, 
371.6  lbs.  fat. 

Tills  bull  is  a  fine  individual,  straight  and  weighs 
about  1900  lbs.  Positive  to  the  blood  test,  but  heifers 
bred  to  him  have  remained  negative. 

First  daughter  of  Ruel,  owned  by  Cornell  University, 
has  just  finished  her  first  lactation  as  a  2  yr  old 
making  12,500  lbs.  milk,  and  522  lbs.  fat. 

WRITE  TO 

HIGH  BRIDGE  FARM, 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. - 

Home  of  the  great  proven  sire 
FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD  DeKOL 
and  his  World’s  Record  daughter,  STEUBEN. 
YOUNG  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


m  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  -  Accredited 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27.235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  s.  HARVEY 

Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York 


Pure 

Bred 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 
SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


YALMOUNT  FARM 

A  Esperance,  New  York 

(^/lYRSHIRES - 

HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 

Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Why  Ayrshires? 

A  PERTINENT  QUESTION  THESE  DAYS! 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  ot  aii  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing.  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  the  200 
head  Strathaven  Farm  Herd  maintained  at  Goshen, 
New  York. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  THEM  OR 
TO  WRITE  FOR  DESIRED  INFORMATION  TO 

John  Cochrane.  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  or 
A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young  M  , 
hull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 


F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 


Penn  Yan, 


New  York. 


R  Y  A  N  ’S 


Purebred  Ayrshires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bulls 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
salo  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

Douglaston  Manor  fa  rm 


Pulaski 


New  York 


Vallyvu  farm 

Y  HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 


Dam ; 


Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Katonah’s  Dew  Drop,  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World’s  record  when  made. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


G 


uernsey  Cattle 


Breeding  to  large  type.  Production  and  breeding 
records  kept  for  seven  years  and  continuing. 
None  for  sale  at  present. 

X.  E.  MILLIMAN 


Churchville, 


New  York 


gtadacona  guernseys 

BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.B.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 

Xiao m as  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Greystone  Farm 


AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 


L.  S.  RIFORD 


T.  M.  STAPLES 


Bellmath  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 


Earl  D.  Crocker, 


Sennett,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sibil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State. 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  average  over  6%  test  on  two 
time  milking.  Accredited,  Approved.  Mastitis  Tested. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Purebred  Ayrshires  Plato  brook  farm 


Owl-Interest  Jerseys 


Herd  average  8,311  lbs.  milk  419  lbs.  fat. 
Accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 
BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


RYSTAL  SPRINGS  JERSEY  FARM 

-  Clayton  Thomas - 


COUNTRY  CLUB  RD.,  R.  1,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

BULL  CALF  -  Born  May  4th,.  1934 

His  Mother  Made  1569  lbs.  Milk,  61.2  Fat  in  May. 

1329  lbs.  Milk,  83.8  Fat  in  June. 
Milking  twice  daily;  running  on  pasture. 
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HERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR 


M 


Registered  Percheron  Horses 

Stallions  anti  Mares  of  Laet  and  Carnot  Breedina. 
Ages  from  weanlings  to  10  years  old. 

Also  work  horses  and  matched  teams. 

HARMON  B.  GRAY  JlMY?rk 

3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 


Aberdeen 'itngus  Cattle 

Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORNELUAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

DANCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Two  dark  Gray  Stallions  coming  one  and  two. 
$150  and  $225.  2,  6  year  old  Gray  Mares,  breed 
(weigh  15  and  16  hundred)  price  $200  and  $225. 
Gray  Mare,  coming  one  year,  $50. 

Purebred  Ohio  Improved,  50  white  pigs,  either  sex, 
10  weeks  old,  $5. 


MRS.  VERNON  LAFLER, 


R.  D.  I, 
Middlesex  N.  Y. 


Homestead  Farms 

Offer  Good  Quality 

BALED  HAY 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  N?wyYSk 


TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

LEWIS  A.  Toan 
Perry,  New  York 


Pinnacle  Farm 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

4  PUREBRED  JERSEY  HEIFERS.  FARMERS  PRICES. 
BALED  STRAW. 

GEORGETOWN, 
NEW  YORK 


H.  J.  EVANS, _ 

BRYNKIR  FARM 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

For  Sale  —  Choice,  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth 
Rural  Seed  Potatoes.  Excellent  Free  Storage 
Until  Planting  lime.  Write  for  prices. 

HUGH  G.  HUMPHREYS 

New  Hartford,  New  York 


FOR  SALE . . . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Also  12  Tons  Excellent  Hay,  Baled,  and  2  Pure 
Bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves,  10  months  old,  from 
outstanding  dams  and  sires. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York, 


V 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 
Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


-HILL VIEW  FARM- 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time 
Write  for  Prices. 

FAHL  R.  COYE 

Cohocton  -  New  York 


'AIR  VIEW  FARMi 


F  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Table  Stock  —  carloads  or  less. 

PUREBRED  JERSEYS. 

H.  C.  ANDREWS 
Phone  14  -  -  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Pedigreed 

POTATOES 

CERTIFIED.  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAHDiNS, 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

Box  45  Tully,  N.  Y 


The  Qage  Stock  Farms 


For  Sale. — Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


Delanson, 


New  York 


HEREFORDS 


We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 


BROWN 

SWISS 


WM.  B.  HALE. 

Owner. 

E.  D.  MERRILL. 
Manager. 


Six  Heifers  and  Young  Bull  from 
our  Production  Bred  herd.  Blood 
tested;  Official  Records;  6  years 
C.T.A.  Records.  Start  with  Swiss 
while  orices  are  low. 

Forest  Farms 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


Certified 


Seed  potatoes 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 
Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  GLASOW.  JR.,  LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y. 

WiUou/broo1{  Farm 


RIVERDALE  FARMS 

5620  bushels  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes 
from  l3'/2  acres.  Combine  Russet  Rural  hardiness, 
vigor  of  vine  and  yield  with  Smooth  Rural  color 
and  sale  price. 

2400  bushels  Pioneer  Russet  Rurals  from  6'/2  acres. 
Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw  for  seeding  insurance. 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Daniel  Dean,  -  -  -  Nichols,  N.  1 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


r  A  DM  One  of  the  largest  and  most  p 
rAKlYI  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  of 
sale.  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tilla 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  \ 
minute’s  drive  ot  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED 


Certified,  heavy  yielding 
Cobblers.  Clean.  College 


C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

W  ay  land,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLEF 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 


Q  Cabbage -Clover -Alfalfa 

LJ  Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  r 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory.  Early  Golden  Acre  a 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


FORWARD  FARM  j 

Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

H.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 

Certified 

CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS  1 

CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN  , 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME.  J 

Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York  j. 

BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 

Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

Geneva,  -  -  New  York  ' 

MAPLE  GROVE ) 

Fruit  and  Stock  Farm 

0 

ITHACAN  OATS  „ 

WISCONSIN  NO.  38  j 

6  ROW  BARLEY 

Geo.  LaMont,  R.  D.  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Hay  for  Sale 

Choice  Timothy  and  Clover  MExed 

GUY  W.  RICHARDS 

Sprakers,  -  -  New  York 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  A  1  f  £1 1  f  3.  OF 

Alfalfa  Mixed  Hay 

WRITE  TO  THE  LEADING  HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  HAY  FOR  THE  PAST  20  YEARS. 

THE  CROSS  FARM 

Fayetteville,  -  -  New  York 

Uf'IMU  V  10  lb>  clover  $1*60- 

n  Vy  IN  Ed  1  Buckwheat,  $1.40 

C.  N.  BALLARD  Valois,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 

H-O-N-E-Y 

|  Extra  quality  Clover— 60  lbs.,  $4.80:  Buckwheat,  $3.60; 

Mixed,  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail,  Clover,  $2.40;  25  lbs. 

5.  Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in.,  extra  value,  $2.50. 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.,  $2.15. 

10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid,  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

lU  o  N  E  V 

WHITE  5  lbs.,  $1.00  Postpaid.  W 

d  f£  Bf  CLOVER  60  lbs.,  $4.50  here. 

d  JL  Jk  CAYUGA  SOYBEANS  JL 
SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

C.  J.  Baldridge 

KEN  DAI  A,  Rout  I5A,  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  CLIFF  FARM 


Sweet  Clover  has  been  our  most  profitable  field 
crop  for  the  drought  years.  Home  grown  seed  $9.00 
per  bu.  Also  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  and  Upright  Oats. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE 

Levanna,  New  York 


FINE  HONEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5  10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  ...  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  -  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  ....  S 1 .50 


RAY  C. 


Odessa, 


WILCOX - 

New  York 


TRAPNBTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Larfc  I'm  form  White  r  Always ." 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 


ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


LIGUORYS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

rld’s  Champion  Pen— Storrs,  3028  eggs,  3107  poim 
.  Poultry  Item  Trophy — 13,184  eggs,  13,529  polnti 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1931-32,  262  eggs  ave. 


5495.  IRVING  KAUDER, 
),  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU’RE  A 

GOOD  POULTRYMAN 


Write  for  prices.  Code  No.  3565. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

mLLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Write  Us  Your  Wants 

ie  Hobart  Poultry  Far 

Walter  S.  Rich 

Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


s 


EGG 


URE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

Heavy  Duty  R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised  Males. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

AMD  APPLE  FARM 
J/5WEES  F.  RICE  &  SONS 
surg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE  — 


Breeding  Cockerels 

e  Leghorns  -  New  Hampshire  Reds 
All  Blood  Tested. 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 
sa.  -  New  York 


Breeding  Cockerels 


Single 

Comb 

White 

Leghorns 


Average  278  Eggs,  281  Points. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Cambridge,  -  -  N.  Y. 


Certified  Jjghorns 

Excellent  Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

PARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official '  Poultry  Breeders. 


w 


ARNINGO 
RABBITR  Y 

RABBITS  and  CAVIES 


H.  Warning,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65,  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3  70  $7  00;  Light  Amber  $4.10.  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30.  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 

10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25,  four  for  $4-45; 
Light  Amber  $1  10,  $3.75;  Amber  98c,  $3.35;  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c,  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30  3  oz. 

sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free, 
r,  t-,  tkTT?  k  imiDTPC  STARKEY. 
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What  Do  You  Say? 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 


available.  It  is  possibb 
ably  not  advisable,  to 


heifers  will,  I  think,  very  likely  regai 
the  growth  lost  the  preceding  winter.” 


N.  Y.,  Jersey  breeder,  says : 


grown, 


in  when  she  wishes.  Heifers  ham 
this  way  will  need  more  roughage 
reasonable  amount  of  corn  to  i 
body  heat  than  if  kept  in  stable,  b 
handle  a  much  poorer  grade  of 
age.  See  that  they  have  water, 
treatment  will  develop  an  anima 
plenty  of  vigor. 


for  themselves.’ 


livestock  breeder,  says : 


der  and  plenty  of  grain. 


pasture  they  ran  down  for  awhile. 


yet. 


my  dry  stock  is  wintering  this  way. 
few  weeks  before  freshening  they 
brought  inside  and  fed  grain.” 

*  *  * 

H.  J.  EVANS  of  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

says : 

‘‘Yes,  but  be  sure  the  method  provides 
plenty  of  growing  ration  and  a  means  ol 
protection  from  stormy  weather.” 

*  *  * 

EARL  COYE,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.  says : 

“In  order  to  have  good  productive  cows 
it  is  very  necessary  that  unbred  heifers 
be  well  cared  for  during  winter  months.” 


Question  for  Next  Time 


farming.  How  many  of  you,  for  ex- 


horn  in  your  own  herd? 


How  to  Meet  the  Hay  Shortage 

State  Drought  Committee  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  new  bulletin  entitled  “How  to  Meet 
the  Hay  Shortage  on  New  York  Farms.’ 
The  booklet  tells  what  substitutes  to  use 
for  hay  and  their  feeding  value,  how  to 
inventory  available  feed  supplies  and  live 
stock  needs,  and  gives  the  best  methods 
for  using  purchased  feeds.  Any  dairyman 
will  be  sent  a  free  copy  by  writing  C.  G. 
Bradt,  Chairman  State  Drought  Commit¬ 
tee,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  have  changed  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  this  page  in  this  issue: 

High  Pastures,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Sons,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mountain  View  Farm,  Lewis  S.  DuBois,  P.  0.,  Bethel, 

Barnard,  Vt. 


f  ISBORNDALE 
W  FARM - 

0 

g  offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  yount 
s  bulls  —  from  outstanding  foundatior 
>-  cows  and  sired  by 

^  “Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May” 

^  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 

g  “Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead’ 

n  (Herd  federally  accredited  free  from 
tuberculosis  for  ten  years.) 

,  R°o“r«r’  Derby,  Conn. 

Vertlanri  Farms 

Kenwood  Farms 

■  Purebred  Holsteins.  High  Producers. 
High  test  Ormsby  breeding. 

Bull  calves  for  sale. 

M.  A.  Johnson  &  Son 

Registered  Guernseys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from 

A.  R.  STOCK, 

Shelburne,  Vermont. 

JVewmont  Farms 

-  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  Bull  Calves 

Man  O’War  and  45th.  Breeding. 

R.  E.  EDDY 

Poultncy  Vermont 

Argilla  Farm  Guernseys 

Dolly’s  Foremost  of  High  Rock. 

Highest  Living  sire  of  Production  in  the  Breed. 

S.  M.  MERRILL,  Owner, 

R.  J.  MACKENZIE,  Mgr. 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

BAKER  farms 

Ayrshires 

Anything  from  calves  to  bred  heifers. 
Reasonable  prices. 

Ronald  Lyon 

J|LM  HILL  JERSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  BR0^sFsELD 

HOLST  El  NS 

°  High  Butterfat  Producers. 

a  Bred  to  Please  and  Pay. 

“  Exeter  New  Hampshire 

h  HnfkfPlflt  Registered 
h  1  iV/lJlVlllO  &  Accredited 

e  FOR  SALE  —  Grandsons  of  Nutmeg  Walker 

t  Colantha.  Four  years  D.H.I.A. 

GEORGE  M.  GOULD 

,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT 

TTdgebrook  Farm 

^  POLLED  AYRSHIRES 

World’s  Only  Herd 

PAUL  A.  DODGE,  Breeder , 
Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

hugh  ¥170  CITVC 

PASTURES  X  a 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION 

SYBIL’S  FAIRY  PRINCE  192358 
Our  senior  herd  bull,  son  of  SYBIL’S 
GAMBOGE,  the  only  imported 
Medal  of  Merit  bull. 

Sybil's  Fairy  Prince  classified  GOOD  PLUS  at 

14  yrs.,  2  mos.  of  age.  His  first  4  tested  daughters 
in  our  herd  qualified  him  for  SILVER  MEDAL 
AV/ARD,  one  of  them  now  having  a  Gold  Medal 
and  another  an  R.  of  M  record  of  841  lbs.  butter 
fat,  they  classifying  EXCELLENT,  VERY  GOOD, 
VERY  GOOD  and  GOOD  PLUS.  His  progeny  have 
that  ideal  combination  —  HIGH  PRODUCTION 
WITH  GOOD  CONFORMATION. 

HIGH  PASTURES 

Cheviots,  Shropshires 

Alba  B.  Johnson  Woodstock,  Y  t.  James  F.  Nelson 
Owner.  Manager. 

Mountain  View  Farm 

J  For  thirty  years  the 

b  home  of  the  Holstein 

e 

LEWIS  S.  DUBOIS 

1  P.  O.  Bethel,  -  -  -  Barnard,  Vt. 

r 

Beech  Hill  AYRSHIRES 

70  head,  all  ages.  25  cows  fresh 

Sired  mostly  by  Great  Cross  Private  Imp. 

Average  price  $150.00. 

H-  M.  KIMBALL  &  SOM 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  R.F.D.  No.  1. 

Quality  Holsteins 

2  Cows  and  Bulls  backed  by  C.T.A. 

l  records  for  sale  at  all  times. 

L.  w.  howe  rr 

CASS  AYRSHIRES 

Truck  delivery.  Registered  and  accredited. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

6  —  2  yr.  old  Heifers  bred. 

1  Bull  sired  by  Barr  Dusky  Lad,  son  of  Barr  Dusky  Maid 

First  check  for  $800  takes  this  splendid  foundation  herd. 

175  others  to  choose  from. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM, 

Athol,  Massachusetts. 

BROOK  MEADOW  FARM 

Jerseys  —  Accredited 

HIGH  TESTING.  HIGH  PRODUCING. 

SIBLE  GAMBOGE  AND  OXFORD  FAMILIES. 
PRICE  VERY  REASONABLE. 

W.  H.  F»ARTCH  &  SON 
New  Haven,  Vermont,  Addison  Co. 

]Y[errimack  county  farM 

50  PUREBRED  MILKING  HOLSTEINS 

headed  by  a  Son  of  Sir  Inka  May  —  5  year  herd  average 
in  D.H.I.A.  over  12,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  400  lbs.  fat. 
Young  bulls  from  10  to  15  months  for  sale  at  Farmers’ 
prices.  Accredited.  Negative. 

J.  M.  LORDEN,  Supt.,  Gerrish,  N.  H. 

Hill  Top  Maples 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Maple  Syrup.  Cream  Pot  Cheese. 
Fancy  Private  Creamery  Butter. 

Tel.  Pittsford  21-4.  R.F.D.  Pittsford,  Vt.  ] 

VALLEYMEAD  FARjyj 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys. 

Certified  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes. 
Fancy  Maple  Products. 

E.  H.  &  C.  K.  JONES  Wai,s,ield' ut- 

T Vermont 

r  fJrme  Holsteins 

V.  I.  S.  AYRSHIRES  i 

REGISTERED,  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Offering  young  bulls  from  one  to  nine  months  old. 
Some  by  the  well  proven  sire  V.I.S.  Yellow  Kate’s 
Exchange.  One  from  a  dam  with  life  time  record 
over  100,000  lbs.  milk. 

VERMONT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
Vergennes,  Vermont.  | 

Pure  Hred  Jerseys 

Herd  sire,  Col.  Oxford  Pogis 

Half  brother  '  to  Stockwell  April  Pogis, 

National  Champion  cow. 

ACCREDITED  HERD. 

R.  W.  PALMER 

Middlebury,  Vt.  R.  D.  4 

Show  type  and  yearly  production  backing. 

Young  sires  of  all  ages  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Windsor,  Vermont 

Registered  Holsteins 

SPECIAL  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

One  23  mo.  old  Bull  —  A  real  typy  individual. 
PRICE  MODERATE. 

Kearsarge  Stock  Farm 

Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

ASCUTNEY  ff  ILLS  FARM 

(Juechee  Valley  Farm 

A  VYcIliva  Purebred  Bulls  and 

rSilll  C  Heifer  Calves  for  sale 

SIRED  BY  STRATHGLASS  RIGHT  STAMP  a 

and  EDGERSTONNES  CAPTAIN. 

H.  A.  Hunt  &  Sons  Windsor,  Vt.  1 

x - - - - 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HIGH  GRADE 
JERSEY  CATTLE 

>ast  year  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  record 
verage  350.  lbs.  butterfat.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times 
Accedited  Herd.  Visitors  Welcome. 

?ALPH  H.  MAXHAM,  Quechee,  Vermont 

$25  BUYS  A  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 
born  11/30/34.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra  with  a  C.T.A.  record  at  414  years  of 
422.4  lbs.  fat.  4.18  test.  Sire  a  grandson 

Sir  Romeo  Mildred  Colantha — Twice  All-American.. 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Sons 

Middlebury  Vermont 

Uffl"  Guernseys  1 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested.  ( 

Bull  Calves  and  occasionally  females 

for  sale.  j 

D.  L.  TUFTS  Pittsfield,  Mass,  i 

Canadian  Horses 

PAIRS  AND  SINGLES. 

25  dairy  cows,  all  breeds,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested. 
At  Farmers’  Prices. 

FULLER  FARMS 

vV aterbury  Center,  Vermont 

Chalker  Farm 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  CALVES  of  both  sexes 

Herd  sire  Grandson  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

H.  C.  JOHNSON 

Vergennes,  R.  D.  2,  Vermont. 

OTTER  MEADOW  1 

GUERNSEY  FARM 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  Dams  with  T 

high  herd  improvement  cow  testing 

record.  | 

ALBERT  D.  MILLS,  Florence,  Vt. 

IROOKFIELD  FARM  THE  Home  of 

Better  Dorsets 

wenty-six  out  of  twenty-eight  Blue  Ribbon  awards 
1934  at  Columbus,  Syracuse.  Springfield. 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

3ROOKFIELD  FARM,  DuCohnanm 

P.  J.  RICH,  Mgr.  R.  T.  BOLT,  Shepherd. 

Massaemet  iiat  OTCIMC 

Meadow  Farm  flULiJ  1  Lind 

bred  Guernseys  = 

=  H  O  N  E  Y  = 

For  sale  one  bull  calf:  Intensive  breed  Ormsby  from 
prize  show  and  producing  strain. 

One  female  sheep  and  cow  dog  pup.  National  prize 
winners,  starting  to  really  drive.  Great  Granddaughter 
of  Sam  Stoddard  “Spot.”  Also  Granddaughter  of 
Preston  Davenport’s  “Spottie.” 

WALTER  J.  DAVENPORT 

T.B.  Tested.  D.H.I.  Association  Record  last  Six  years. 
Average  7,000  lbs.  milk,  330  to  350  lbs.  B.F. 

f 

Young  Bulls  For  Sale.  ^ 

CHAS.  W.  FISHER,  , 

Vergennes,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Vermont.  J 

There  is  a  difference!  Try  Oar  Best. 
andied,  or  liquid  —  5  lb.  pail  $1.25  postpaid, 
omb  Honey  —  4  fancy  sections,  $1.25  postpaid. 

10NEY  GARDENS„Ete„bAa„np°sn„’,BE 
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A  Dairy  Cow 
Feed  Budget 


RISING  feed  costs  and  a  short  hay 
crop  have  brought  feeding  problems 
into  the  spotlight.  By  this  time  most 
herd  owners  have  decided  whether  to 
stretch  out  the  hay  and  supplement  it 
by  buying  grain  and  feeding  potatoes, 
or  sell  a  part  of  the  herd.  Right  now, 
while  present  troubles  are  still  vivid, 
is  a  good  time  to  lay  plans  for  next 
year — and  the  year  after. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  advantages 
of  budgets,  so  wThy  not  consider  a  feed 
budget,  divided  into  four  departments 
— roughage,  pastures,  home-g  r  o  w  n 
grains,  and  purchased  grains? 

What  should  the  budget  be  for  rough - 
age  ?  Nothing,  in  the  way  of  cash  ex¬ 
pense;  an  abundance,  home-grown.  That 
is  an  ideal  which,  in  a  dry  year,  may 
be  difficult  to  attain  but  in  our  opinion 
no  dairyman  selling  grade  B  milk  is 
justified  in  keeping  cows  without  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  all  the  good  roughage  the 
herd  can  possibly  consume  with 
economy. 

HAY.  Therefore  the  roughage  budget 
should  call  for  an  abundance  of  alfalfa 
or  clover  where  they  can  be  grown 
without  too  much  expense.  Where  the 
soil  is  unsuitable,  drainage  poor,  or 
where  excessive  amounts  of  lime  must 
be  applied,  let’s  raise  the  kind  of  grass 
that  will  grow  and  cut  it  for  hay  early 
while  the  protein  content  is  still  high. 

SILAGE.  Some  dairymen  may  con¬ 
clude  that  silage  has  no  place  in  the 
dairy  feed  budget.  Perhaps  they  are 
justified  if  alfalfa  grows  naturally  on 
their  farms,  yet  most  northeastern 
cow's,  we  predict,  will  eat  silage  for 
many  years.  In  fact  many  dairymen  are 
growing  not  only  enough  to  feed  the 
cows  liberally  during  the  winter  season 
but  some  to  use  during  the  short  pas¬ 
ture  season  which  always  comes  during 
hot  August  weather. 

Silage  is  considered  to  be  worth  in 
food  value  one-third  an  equal  amount 
of  hay,  but  often  it  costs  more  than 
that  to  grow  it.  The  first  essentials  in 
order  to  produce  it  at  a  low  cost  per 


ton  is  to  get  a  high  yield  per  acre, 
which  means  starting  with  good  land 
and  good  seed,  and  to  grow  it  with  the 
least  possible  labor,  which  means  kill¬ 
ing  weeds  at  the  right  time — before 
they  get  a  start. 

PASTURES.  Where  did  we  ever  get 
the  idea  that  any  land  too  poor  to  grow' 
a  crop  is  good  pasture  land?  We  are 
changing  our  ideas  but  too  slowly.  Good 
land  in  pasture  will  return  more  per 
acre  than  most  crops  grown  on  dairy 
farms;  the  cheapest  feed  that  a  cow 
can  get  is  what  she  harvests  for  her¬ 
self,  but  she  should  not  be  expected 
to  range  over  several  acres  to  get  it. 

However,  even  good  land  must  be 
fed  in  order  to  grow  grass.  Use  super¬ 
phosphate,  lime,  or  complete  fertilizer, 
according  to  your  situation  and  the 
needs  of  your  soil.  Set  down  as  your 
pasture  budget  that  the  pasture  season 
for  your  herd  shall  extend  over  the 
longest  possible  period,  that  your  pas¬ 
ture  shall  grow  grass  that  is  palatable 
to  the  cows  and  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can  consume.  Start  now  by  studying 
how  to  get  better  pastures. 

HOME  GROWN  FEEDS.  Some  have 
said  that  dairymen  would  have  more 
money  left  if  they  would  reduce  their 
herds  to  the  number  they  can  feed  with¬ 
out  buying  grain.  As  a  general  state¬ 
ment  that  is  foolishness.  Under  special 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  where  land 
is  cheap  and  markets  distant,  a  dairy¬ 
man  might  prosper  by  that  system  but 
on  high  priced  land  close  to  market,  it 
of  dairymen. 

What  we  must  avoid  is  the  feeding 
of  good  grain,  whether  raised  or  pur¬ 
chased,  to  cows  without  the  ability  to 
return  a  profit. 

How  much  grain  should  a  dairyman 
grow?  Not  any  until  his  herd  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  roughage  (of  the 
highest  possible  quality)  that  they  can 
eat.  Then  he  should  grow  what  acreage 
of  grain  he  finds  necessary  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  he  has  found  most  suitable  for  his 
farm,  and  on  that  acreage  should  aim 
to  get  high  yields  in  order  to  cut  costs 
per  bushel. 

PURCHASED  GRAIN.  Dairymen  can 
do  some  things  which  will  get  them  more 
digestible  feed  nutrients  per  dollar 
spent.  One  is  to  pay  cash.  We  can  all 
remember  how  shocked  dairymen  were 
when  feed  dealers  began  to  restrict 
credit.  Now  most  dairymen  will  say 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them. 

As  one  man  has  put  it,  “A  bank  does 
not  sell  feed,  so  why  should  a  feed  store 
extend  credit?”  Actual  check-ups  have 
shown  that  on  the  average  credit  ex¬ 
tended  by  feed  stores  costs  far  more 
than  bank  credit,  in  fact  too  much  for 
dairymen  to  pay  and  hope  to  make  a 
profit. 


It’s  a  real  satisfaction  to  climb  on  a  load 
of  second  cutting  alfalfa  but  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable  for  it  to  grow, 
timothy  and  other  grasses  make  excellent 
hay  when  cut  early. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  James  Mfg.  Co. 


Laughing 

at  US  .  .  . 

Now  smiling 

with  US 


A  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  close  touch  with  Dairymen 
and  Feed  men  said  to  me  the  other  day — “Arthur,  you 
know,  when  you  first  began  advertising  that  CREAMA- 
TINE  would  raise  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk, 
that  everybody  was  laughing  at  you,  but  since  they  have 
learned  the  facts  they  have  stopped  laughing.” 

Well,  I  don’t  blame  them  — I  like  a  good  laugh  myself  but  after 
so  many  years  in  business  I  don’t  plan  to  “put  over”  anything 
that  Tioga  can’t  stand  back  of.  We  knew  that 


claiming  to  raise  the  percentage  of  butterfat,  would  have  to  meet 
the  strongest  resistance  that  any  feed  ever  had  to  meet  and  for 
this  reason  we  had  to  be  doubly  sure  we  were  right. 

The  laughs  were  only  natural  for  those  who  didn’t  know  but  the 
things  that  give  us  a  big  thrill  are  the  smiles  of  dairymen  who 
are  getting  more  butterfat,  more  milk  and  more  net  profit  when 
feeding  CREAMATINE. 

That  makes  us  smile  too  for  everytime  we  have  helped  a  dairy¬ 
man  make  more  money  we  have  added  another  regular  customer 
to  our  list. 

Perhaps  you  have  guessed  before  now  that  this  feed  business  is 
a  big  game  with  us.  We  have  to  make  the  business  pay,  of  course, 
but  we  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  too.  The  fun  comes  in  putting 
over  a  “New  Deal”  for  Dairymen  and  our  idea  of  a  New  Deal  is 
to  help  them  get  out  of  debt,  and  CREAMATINE  is  surely  doing 
it  for  hundreds  of  those  who  are  using  it. 

And,  by  the  way,  there  will  never  be  a  better  time  for  you  to 
begin  feeding  CREAMATINE  and  be  in  the  game  where  every¬ 
body  wins  and  wears  a  smile.  But  if  you  first  want  to  see  some 
proof  of  what  CREAMATINE  is  doing  for  others,  let  me  send 
you  some  records  of  results  that  feeders  are  sending  us. 


President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVER1Y,  N.Y. 

Creamatine  Messages  Broadcast  Daily  WGY  I  P.  M. 


Wood 


Stave  —  Concrete  Stave, 
and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Go., 


RED  CREEK, 


YEAR'S  LOWEST 


Right  now 
Grange  Silo  Prices 
are  at  Low  Point.  Reserve 
your  Order  Now  at  Biggest 
Discount  of  sear.  Should  our 
urice  go  lower  before  shiv- 
ment.  you  get  full  benefit, 
so  —  you  can’t  lose.  State 
size  and  style  wanted  and 
get  our  low  price  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  Write  for  Polder  A  now. 


CATTLE 


50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 
in  the  heated  sale  pavilion,  Earlvilie,  Madison  Co..  N.Y. 

Thursday,  January  10,  1935 

All  Accredited,  and  all  negative.  An  All-Star  offering, 
to  be  judged  at  9  A.  M.  sale  morning,  and  sold  at 
II  A  M  The  first  event  of  its  kind  in  the  east. 
Several' sons  of  800-lb  fat  cows.  Send  today  for  all 
the  facts  and  a  catalog  of  this  great  event. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MlaxmoMaN9erV. 


HOLSTEIN 


AND  AYRSHIRE 

Hutchins  &  Leggett, 


SPRINGERS 
Malone,  N.Y. 


IEGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  two  years  old.  high 
reducing  imported  ancestors.  Herd  accredited  and 
loodtested.  Price  $50.  Write  for  particulars. 

■nr.cwr  wri  is  TULLY.  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  ven 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


_ SWINE _ 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  )  6-8  weeks . $2.50 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  [  8-10  weeks . $2.75 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  f  10-12  weeks . $3.00 

Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross  )  12-14  weeks . $3.50 


Several  White  Mulefoot  Boars,  3  months  old  $10  each. 
Bunch  of  White  Sow  Pigs  (Mulefoot-Yorkshire  Cross), 
3  months  old  at  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  (Shortnose.  short 
leg,  rugged)  Shoats  $5.50,  $6,  $7.  $8.  Gilts  all  aces 
and  prices 

BOARS—  IMMEDIATE  SERVICE 
$10.50.  $12.50,  $15,  $18,  $20. 
Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  Fancy-Hampshire  Cross 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  Duroc-Poland  Cross 

YOUNGER  BOARS  — $3.50.  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8- 
Millions  of  pregnant  sows  have  been  destroyed.  Breed 
yours.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Add  35c  each 
Serum-Virus  Treatment.  It  protects  your  investment. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground.  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  cheo* 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old.  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  vorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Kt-ikslure  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  to  S  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each. 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.75  each. 

L.u  !i  F.O.B.  Woburn  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Ma*«.  1*1  OMO 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  choice  stock,  grown  on  our  own  farm, 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  at  bargain  prices. 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  OR 
BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS, 

8  to  9  weeks  old — $2.75. 

CHESTER  WHITE  — $3.25. 

Add  25e  if  vaccination  is  desired. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  If  preferred. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Trees,  Shrubs, 
Berries 

Order  early  —  Trees  are 
scarce.  Choose  a  reliable 
Company.  Maloneys  have  been 
growing  trees  for  51  years. 

NEW  CATALOG  READY  — 
FREE 

completely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors. 

Big  Discounts  for  early  orders. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nurs.  Co.,  Inc. 

37  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog. 


ISBELLS 

NEW 

Seed  Annual 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers— at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
571  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


or  BIGGER, BETTER  Yieldr 

T 


T 


SALESMEN  WANTED  # 

For  Unassigned  Territory 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  IKf&ISB 

31  AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Rurpee’s 

LP  Seeds  Grow 

Burpee’ s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  Free. 
„  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

228  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Free 


"You’ll  like  them." 
The  Choice  of  Pro¬ 

gressive  Far  m  ers 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

SEED 


SELECTED  SEED  OATS  PAY 
MORE  BUSHELS— LESS  COST. 
See  our  Salesmen  or  Write. 

55  Dewey  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER  SEED  CO. 

Salesmen  wanted  in  open  territory. 


Tomato 

Large,  smooth,  heavy, 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
soiid,  luscious  flesh;  red. 
Full-size  too  plant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Ma  ale's  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
191  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  OATS 


SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1935.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
*nd  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85.  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’a  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  yonr 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  7  ,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Allen’s  1935  Berry- 
Book  Describes 
Best  Methods, 
Plants.  Varieties: 
Fairfax,  Dorsett,  CatsMll,  etc. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


|> ,,  K|,  s  •  bushel,  half  bushel.  Apple  crates.  Egg 
Uii'ivtir .  cases>  Barrels,  etc.,  for  sale.  New  and 
once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nights. 

MORRIS  SOLOMON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  232  West  St.,  N.Y. 
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9  Farm  News 
of  the  Fortnight 


JTARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  Federal  Relief 
x  x  Administrator,  announced  that 
twelve  more  rural  rehabilitation  com¬ 
munities  are  to  be  launched  immediate¬ 
ly  from  a  $3,000,000  fund.  Some  will  be 
settled  by  farmers  moved  from  poor 
land,  some  by  city  folks.  Total  of  50 
such  communities  is  being  planned  for 
near  future.  Administration  has  been 
urged  to  spend  at  least  a  billion  dollars 
this  way.  About  80,000  people  in  United 
States  have  already  been  settled  in 
such  communities.  Scheme  varies  in 
different  states.  In  one  southern  state 
7,000  acres  were  used  for  300  families, 
each  having  about  25  acres.  In  other 
places  the  new  settlers  raise  part  of 
their  living  on  the  land,  work  at  com¬ 
mercial  jobs  to  earn  the  rest.  Plan  is 
that  each  family  will  pay  for  its  new 
home  and  land  in  about  15  years. 

Good  points  are  that  it  decentralizes 
overcrowded  cities  and  places  people  in 
the  country,  where  costs  are  low.  Helps 
them  to  help  themselves.  Bad  points: 
many  of  the  people  are  ne’er-do-wells 
and,  if  failures,  may  become  relief 
charges  on  the  localities;  if  successful, 
they  may  become  competitors  of  bona- 
fide  farmers.  There  are  enough  farmers 
now. 

Cost  of  processing  tax 

AAA’s  economic  adviser,  Louis  H. 
Bean,  figures  total  tax  collections  to  be 
about  $500,000,000,  or  approximately  a 
1  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  living. 
Illinois  contributed  most  in  processing 
taxes — about  $92,000,000 — m  u  c  h  of 
which  came  from  great  meat-packing 
plants  around  Chicago  which  pay  hog 
processing  tax  of  $2.25  per  hundred 
pounds.  New  York  State  was  second  in 
amount  of  processing  taxes  paid:  AAA 
got  $58,213,000  from  New  York  and 
gave  her  only  $162,000.  Other  north¬ 
eastern  states  in  same  proportion. 
Proof  enough  that  Northeast  holds 
AAA  bag  for  South  and  West. 

Processing  taxes  cost  farmers  and 
consumers  in  Northeast  more  than 
average.  Not  only  do  poultrymen  and 
dairymen  have  to  pay  taxes  on  clothes, 
bread,  and  meat,  but  look  at  what  crop 
reduction  program,  plus  the  drought, 
did  to  their  costs  for  feed  for  cows  and 
hens. 

South  votes  More  Control 

Middle  of  December  AAA  cotton 
farmers  of  South  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  continued  AAA  control  under  Bank- 
head  Act.  Take  note  of  this  for  it  may 
result  in  full  regimentation  and  control 
of  every  farmer  in  United  States.  Here 
is  brief  review  of  facts: 

Last  year,  Administration  tried  re¬ 
ducing  cotton  acreage  by  voluntary 
methods.  Farmers  were  paid  cash  to 
plow  under  one  acre  of  every  four  of 
their  1933  crop,  and  more  cash  to  re¬ 
duce  by  40  per  cent  their  1934  planting. 
Each  could  accept  government  cash  and 
reduce,  or  could  tell  the  government 
where  to  go.  Majority  accepted  plan. 
Substantial  minority  still  thought  they 
could  run  their  own  business.  But  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  get  as  much  reduction 
as  it  wished;  so  Bankhead  Act  for  com¬ 
pulsory  reduction  was  rushed  through 
Congress.  Each  farmer  was  given  a 
quota,  and  if  he  raised  more  was  fined 
one-half  of  value  of  excess.  Evasions 
were  made  a  crime  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment.  Bankhead  law  operated  one 


year.  Then  Wallace  asked  cotton  raisers 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
continued. 

Before  voting,  President  promised 
about  one-third  of  the  cotton  growers — 
small  ones  raising  less  than  2  bales — 
that  they  would  not  be  required  to  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage,  while  larger  com¬ 
peting  farmers  would  be.  Of  course,  all 
small  growers  would  then  vote  for  con¬ 
tinued  control.  So  would  larger  ones 
for  that  matter,  for  were  they  not  well 
bribed  ?  Thus  Bankhead  Act  received 
large  vote. 

Further,  it  is  reported  that  vast  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government,  down  to  the  last 
County  Agent  and  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  was  made  use  of  by  AAA  to 
spread  propaganda  in  favor  of  voting 
for  compulsory  control. 

Reports  have  it  that  AAA  officials 
take  the  large  vote  of  cotton  farmers 
for  continued  compulsory  control  as  a 
mandate  to  extend  regimentation.  If 
true,  may  the  Lord  help  American 
agriculture!  Walter  Lippmann,  famous 
newspaper  writer,  friend  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  said  on  this:  “It  seems  to 
me  that  it  cannot  be  said  too  quickly, 
or  too  emphatically,  that  the  cotton 
growers’  vote  was  not  a  democratic 
process,  and  that  the  officials  of  th€ 
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AAA  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  in¬ 
terpreting  it  as  a  mandate  for  regimen¬ 
tation.” 

How  about  your  next  season’s  seed  ? 

Corn  seed  situation  is  extremely  ser¬ 
ious.  Even  with  reduced  corn  acreage 
for  1935  resulting  from  AAA  crop  con¬ 
trol,  there  is  still  not  enough  seed  corn 
in  sight  to  go  around. 

SLANT:  Better  look  into  your  whole 
seed  situation  for  coming  season  im¬ 
mediately. 

More  money  in  farmers’  pockets 

With  a  32  percent  below  average  pro¬ 
duction  (smallest  in  30  years),  United 
States  farmers  still  had  best  year  in 
4  years.  If  you  do  not  count  govern¬ 
ment  benefit  payments,  which  robbed 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  most  of  increase  in 
farm  prices  was  result  of  raising  price 
of  gold  from  $20.67  to  $35.00  an  ounce. 
Government’s  monetary  policy  helped 
to  raise  price  of  basic  commodities, 
and  farm  products  are  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  it  helped  all  farmers 
and  not  just  those  in  the  West  and 
South.  Only  criticism  of  the  monetary 
policy  is  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
not  even  to  limit  of  $41.34  an  ounce 
which  Congress  set. 


T ake  Profits  Out  of  War 


jp  RESIDENT’S  recent  announcement 
that  “time  has  come  to  take  profits 
out  of  war ”  strikes  welcome  note  in 
nation.  Munitions  are  needed  in  case 
of  war  and  for  protection  in  time  of 
peace,  but  this  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  weapons  of  death  should  be  kept 
on  basis  of  grim  necessity  and  not  used 
to  make  vast  fortunes.  When  war 
ceases  to  be  a  get-rich-quick  affair  for 
individuals,  there  will  be  less  of  it. 

Naval  parley  between  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  ended  in  re¬ 
fusal  of  Japan’s  demand  for  naval  par¬ 
ity.  Held  that  present  ratio,  5-5-3, 
gives  each  power  “equality  in  secur¬ 
ity,”  whereas  if  Japan’s  desire  for 
“equality  in  tonnage”  were  satisfied 
her  navy  would  dominate  the  Western 
Pacific.  Japan  has  countered  this  re¬ 
fusal  by  voting  to  end  the  present 
treaty  with  United  States,  which  limits 
her  to  5-5-3.  One  more  thing  to  start 
world  on  naval  armaments  race  again. 

William  E.  Dodd,  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many,  on  holiday  trip  home  expressed 
opinion  that  Europe’s  war  clouds  are 
a  little  less  thick  at  present  Yugo- 
slav-Hungary  quarrel  is  patched  up, 
Saar  problem  is  being  handled  in  as 
friendly  a  manner  as  possible,  negotia¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  of  warlike  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  altogether  things  look  more 
hopeful.  Hurrah! 


Power  Companies 
On  the  Spot 


T?  VERYBODY  is  taking  a  pot  shot 
at  the  power  companies  these  days, 
with  at  least  two  results  so  far:  First, 
power  company  leaders  have  waited  on 
President  to  suggest  general  conference 
on  power  program  of  representatives  of 
power  interests  and  stockholders  on 
one  side,  and  administration  on  other. 
“It  is  respectfully  submitted,”  said 
power  companies  to  President,  “that 
more  progress  can  be  made  along  these 
lines  than  by  governmental  competi¬ 
tion  or  strangulation.” 

Second,  in  New  York  State,  while 
New  York  City  was  pushing  its  plans 
for  municipal  power  plants,  power 
leaders  made  representations  to  John 
E.  Mack,  Counsel  for  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  public  utilities,  in¬ 
dicating  their  willingness  to  lower  rates. 
Mr.  Mack  said  that  if  companies  pre¬ 
sented  new  and  lower  schedules  he 
would  turn  them  over  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Said,  further,  that 
such  reductions  in  rates  of  nearly  every 
electric  company  in  the  State  could  be 
made  with  fairness  both  to  security 
holders  and  public.  “Far  sighted  com¬ 
panies  will  make  such  reductions,”  said 
Mr.  Mack,  “before  they  are  confronted 
by  municipal  competition.” 

Many  civic  and  allied  organizations 
are  strongly  opposed  to  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  development 
treaty.  At  meeting  of  thirty  such  or¬ 
ganizations,  held  under  auspices  of  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they 
voted  with  only  three  dissenting  voices 
to  oppose  treaty  and  proposed  construc¬ 
tion  by  New  York  State  of  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power  plant  on  St.  Lawrence,  and 
agreed  to  fight  any  proposal  to  open 
credit  of  State  to  State  Power  Author¬ 
ity  for  financing  of  power  project.  Con¬ 
sidered  lejiding  of  State’s  credit  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  state-wide  system  for 
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generation  of  power,  in  competition 
with  existing  private  power  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  be  dangerous. 

SLANT:  Here  are  two  sides  to  a  vital 
question.  Many  believe  power  costs 
have  been  out  of  reason  and  want  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  over.  However,  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  always  proved  itself  good 
manager;  for  example,  did  not  run  rail¬ 
roads  efficiently.  Possibly  best  solution 
for  management  of  utilities  is  private 
ownership  with  closer  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  government  supervision.  What  do 
you  think?  We  will  print  both  sides. 


Dole  or  Made  W ork  — 
#  Which? 


A  LARGE  number  of  leaders  of 
American  industry,  in  conference 
recently,  agreed  that  relief  was  first  a 
private,  then  a  local,  and  lastly  a  State 
responsibility,  and  should  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  handled  by  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  same  group  favored 
straight  dole  instead  of  government- 
made  work. 

Americans  ridiculed  English  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  depression,  because  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dole  system.  We  said  it  would  des¬ 
troy  all  morale.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  government-made  work 
often  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  straight  dole,  and  any  gain  of 
morale  in  work  system  over  dole  seems 
to  be  of  doubtful  value.  What  do  you 
think?  Drop  us  a  fine — We  will  print 
opinions  on  both  sides. 

The  Relief  Job 

At  end  of  1934,  25,000,000  people,  or 
one  out  of  every  five  in  the  United 
States,  looked  to  Federal  government 
either  for  aid  or  earned  income.  This 
includes  Federal  employees,  PWA 
workers,  and  all  others  on  relief.  In 
Public  Works  Administration,  some 
400,000  were  employed  directly  and 
2,000,000  indirectly  on  its  projects. 
About  19,000,000  people  are  on  federal 
relief.  In  fairness  to  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  we  must  admit  that  it  is  some 
job  to  take  care  of  this  army,  and  that 
any  administration  would  have  a  head¬ 
ache  doing  it.  High  taxes  are  inevitable 
no  matter  what  plan  is  followed. 

•  T wo  Recovery  Programs 
In  a  Nutshell 

HERE  in  a  nutshell  is  New  Deal’s 
program  for  permanent  recovery. 
It  is  report  of  National  Resources 
Board,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Ickes,  and  composed  of  other  Cabinet 
members  and  New  Dealers: 

Water  Resources :  Systematically  de¬ 
velop  water  resources  for  purposes 
of  sanitation,  power,  industry,  trans¬ 
portation,  recreation,  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Flood  Loss :  Prevent  vast  losses  to  per- 
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sons  and  property  by  floods. 

Soil  Erosion:  Reduce  heavy  soil  losses 
caused  by  uncontrolled  erosion. 

Marginal  Land :  Eliminate  use  of  land 
which  does  not  afford  decent  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  develop  agricultural 
production  on  most  suitable  soils 
only,  and  help  raise  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  many  agricultural  regions. 

Mineral  Resources:  End  wasteful  use 
of  mineral  resources  and  have  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  mineral  conservation. 

Public  Recreation:  Make  available 
large  areas  of  land  for  popular 
recreation. 

Assembling  of  Data:  Assemble  basic 
data  in  regard  to  mapping,  public 
finance,  and  population,  necessary 
for  national  planning. 

Co-ordination :  Co-ordinate  federal, 
state,  and  local  public  works  to  avoid 
extravagance;  plan  socially  useful 
public  works,  and  prepare  projects 
for  use,  if  desired,  in  emergency 
situations. 

Long-range  Planning :  Provide  for  con¬ 
tinuous  long-range  planning  of  land, 
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water,  and  mineral  resources  in  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other  and  to  larger 
background  of  social  and  economic 
life. 

American  Agriculturist  Suggests! 

Compare  this  with  following  perma¬ 
nent  recovery  program  suggested  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  H.  E.  Babcock  and 
E.  R.  Eastman  of  American  Agricul- 
turist  staff.  Which  sounds  more  sen¬ 
sible  to  you?  Write  us  a  postcard 
giving  your  views- 

1:  Readjust  prices  by  raising  gold 
price  and  then  adopt  monetary  system 
that  would  keep  level  dollar  purchasing 
power. 

2:  Abandon  false  policy  of  making 
things  scarce. 

3:  Remove  restrictions  on  production 
in  farm  and  factory.  Open  door  for 
initiative.  Re-establish  competition, 
thereby  putting  men  back  to  work. 
k:  Abandon  processing  taxes,  which 
raise  prices  by  reducing  production 
and  automatically  cut  down  consump¬ 
tion. 

5:  Disband  ever  increasing  army  of 
government  workers  for  enforcing  pro¬ 
duction  restrictions  in  field  and  factory. 
6:  Utilize  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor¬ 
poration  to  handle  temporary  market 
surpluses  of  farm  products  and  to  feed 
the  hungry. 

7:  Give  more  information  on  produc¬ 
tion,  business  conditions,  price  trends, 
etc.,  to  help  keep  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  step  and  to  avoid  fluctua¬ 
tions. 

On  December  1st,  there  were  57,143,- 
000  less  pounds  of  butter  in  storage 
than  year  ago;  261,000  less  cases  of 
eggs;  10,634,000  more  pounds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese;  3,700,000  more  pounds  of 
frozen  eggs;  and  14,438,000  more 
pounds  of  poultry  supplies. 


Get  Your  NEW 

DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 

NOW 


Then  Start  Easy 
Payments 


MAI 

iru  istJ 

i  IVIAt 

Cvn  1  J 

TO  help  cream  producers  who  are  badly  in  need  of  new 
separators,  we  are  making  an  unusual  offer. 

Your  De  Laval  dealer  is  authorized  to  extend  terms 
to  you  so  that  you  can  get  your  new  De  Laval  Separator 
now,  for  a  small  down  payment;  and  then  use  of  it  with¬ 
out  a  cent  of  cost  until  March  1st,  when  you  start  easy 
payments.  And  these  payments  are  easy;  as  little  as  $1.00 
a  week  —  so  that  the  separator  will  pay  for  itself. 

No  one  can  afford  to  use  a  badly  worn,  cream-wasting 
separator  or  lose  butterfat  by  wasteful  hand-skimming 
when  a  new  cream-saving  De  Laval  can  be  bought  on 
such  easy  terms. 

The  Greatest  Separator  Values 
In  De  Laval  History 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  57  years  of  De  Laval 
leadership  when  users  could  obtain  so  much  value  as  in 
the  De  Laval  of  today.  There  are  four  complete  series  of 
De  Lavals  to  choose  from,  providing  17  different  styles  and 
Sizes  for  every  need  and  purse. 

In  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of  operation,  length  of  life, 
beauty  of  design  and  finish,  nothing  can  compare  with 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer,  or  mail  coupon  to  nearest 
office  below. 


GET  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL  <tlOO  A  WFFK 
FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  I  —  **  VV  S  t  rv 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  1-21 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Separator  □ 
obligation,  full  informa-  {  Milker  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 

Name . . . 


DE  LAVAL 
MILKERS 

De  Laval  Magnetic  and 
Utility  Milkers  are  the 
world's  best  milking 
machines.  Send  coupon 
for  information. 


"DE  LAVAL  MILKERS''  ■  MAIL  COUPON 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  ■  _  A 


Town . 

State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows . 


r 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS 


WANT 


MAKEUP 

with  my  daring plans 


STARTED  PENNILESS— 

6'/2  MONTHS  LATER  WAS 
WORTH  $1,200.00 

"Only  6%  months  ago 
1  started  with  your 
without  a 
penny  to  my  name, 
and  today  (I  just 
finished  my  balance) 
1  am  worth  a  little 
more  than  $1,200.  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it  possible — such  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time. 

Hans  Coordes,  Nebs.” 


I’LL  START  YOU  .  .  .  RISK  N0THINC 

I  am  now  ready  to  start  you  with  big,  steady  earnings  and 
back  you  up  to  the  limit  with  my  proven  plans.  If  you  can 
put  in  full  time.  I’ll  give  you  positive  evidence  showing  how 
you  can  make  up  to  $60.00  a  week— but  even  your  spare  time 
will  pay  you  up  to  $5.00  a  day.  Housewives  make  up  to 
$22.50  a  week  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day.  My  plan  gives 
you  pleasant,  permanent  occupation  with  an  amazingly  large 
income.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a 
fair  day's  profit,  rush  me  your  name  today — get  all  of  the 
startling  details  and  proven  facts  with  no  risk  other  than  a 
penny  postcard. 


HAVE  A  BIG,  STEADY,  WEEKLY  INCOME 

My  plan  pays  you  best  because  you  supply  household  neces¬ 
sities — groceries  and  other  everyday  essentials — things  people 
need  to  live.  You  simply  take  care  of  a  regular  list  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  your  locality,  calling  on  them  once  a  week  and  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  the  things  they  need.  You  handle  the 
money  and  keep  a  big  share  of  every’  dollar  you  take  in. 
You  don’t  divide  up  with  anyone.  No  experience  necessary. 
You  don’t  risk  a  penny  Complete,  simple  instructions  fur¬ 
nished — nothing  difficult  or  complicated.  It  is  actually 
’ ’ready-made”  for  you. 

Don’t  Send  Money-lust  Your  Name 

I  don’t  need  your  money — I  need  your 
help.  Rush  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay 
all  the  facts  before  you,  then  you  can 
decide  for  yourself.  You  don’t  need 
experience.  You  don’t  have  to  take  a 
long,  tedious  training  course.  You 
take  no  risk.  I  furnish  everything.  I 
even  give  brand  new  Ford  Se¬ 
dans  to  producers,  as  a  bonus. 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

You  can't  lose.  Send  name  on 
coupon  or  penny  postcard.  Do 
it  today — right  nowl 


MADE  $79.00  IN  ONE  WEEK 

“I  just  received  word  that  the 
brand  new  Ford  Car  is  mine.  I 
certainly  thank  you  very  much 
for  presenting  ine  with  this 
wonderful  gift  in  addition  to 
the  steady  cash  profits  which  l 
have  been  receiving  regularly. 
I  cleared  as  high  as  $23.00  for 
one  day's  work,  and  earned  as 
much  as  $79.00  in  a  single  week. 

Lambert  Wilson,  Mich." 


ALBERT  MILLS,  President, 

I  7429  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J  Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  all  the  facts 
I  showing  how  X  can  get  started  at  once  making  up  to 
j  $60.00  a  week. 

I  Name  _ 

|  Address  _ _ - - - 

|  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 
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MADAMJHIS  McCORMICK-j 
DEERING  IS  EASIER  TO 
KEEP  CLEAN  BECAUSE 
OF  THESE  RUST- PROOF 
STAINLESS  STEEL  DISCS 


I'M  GLAD  TO  HEAR^ 

IT/ THAT  ALONE 
WILL  BE  A  GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT 
OVER  OUR  OLD 


—and  the  best  part  of  it  is  they  will  always  be  exactly  the  same,  no  matter  how 
long  she  uses  the  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator.  These  new  discs  cannot 
and  will  not  rust.  Even  the  spacers  are  rust-proof  stainless  steel.  Each  disc  is 
exactly  like  every  other,  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  numbered  or 
used  in  any  special  order.  Satin-smooth  seamless  surfaces  make  the  discs 
easier  to  keep  clean. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  demonstration  on 
your  farm,  giving  you  a  real  opportunity  to  examine  and  test  the  one  cream 
separator  that  offers  you  stainless  steel  discs,  ball-bearing  construction,  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication,  beautiful  black  japan  finish,  and  skimming  efficiency  over 
an  unusually  wide  range  of  temperatures.  Six  sizes  are  available.  Also  ask  the 
dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  McCormick-Deering  Milker. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (/L^porwtfd)  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogclensburg,  N.Y.: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  Stater. 

McCormick-Deering— 

the  ONLY  Cream  Separator  with 

Stainless  Steel  Discs 


with  Electrically  Welded  Stainless  Steel  Spacers 


le’s  'Oldf/Imy.  Petunias 


Red,  White  and  Blue- 

\  the  colors  of  the  flag  for 
A' your  garden — a  lOc-pkt. 
ptf  of  seeds  of  eaoh  color, 
all  3  pkts.  for  10c! 
Maule’*  Seed  Hook  Free- 
Low  prices!  Tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  flower,  vegetable  seeds, 
r  good  hick  Write  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

192  Maule  Bldg.  Pliila,  Pa. 


$2000.00  FOR  1c. 

We  pay  the  World’s  Highest  Prices  for  old  coins, 
encased  postage  stamps  and  paper  money.  Large  Cents 
up  to  $2000.00  each.  Half  cents  $250.00,  1909  cent 
$10.00,  Indian  head  cents  $50.00,  half  dimes  $150.00, 
25c  before  1873  $300.00.  50c  before  1879  $750.00,  silver 
dollars  before  1874  $2500.00.  gold  'dollars  $1000.00.  trade 
dollars  $250.00,  1822  $5  gold  $5000.00,  old  paper  money 
$26.00,  encased  postage  stamps  $12.00,  certain  foreign 
coin  $150.00,  etc.,  send  dime  for  large  illustrated  list. 

Romanocoinshop.  SPRINGDFe^L^04’  MASS. 


mMWEWEmms1 


/ 

■  Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 

■  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  new  free 

■  L  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor”  and 

“Record  of  Invention”  form  No  charge  for  | 
Jinformation  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Pat.  Attorney  ' 
731  Adams  Building,  Washington.  D. 


Make  Steady  Income  ^%0?o7boiisn?o 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  208,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HORSES 


2°  MONTHS 
JO  PAY  I 

CAZlJ3BHsl 


z&UFge  Milker] 

Replaces  four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tube  with  four  short  inches.  That’s  only  ONE  of 
the  many  reasons  why  thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  ere  nsing  this  simple,  common  sense  way  of 
milking.  The  Surge  is  the  first  and  only  milker 
with  NO  long  tubes— NO  claws I  No  wonder  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk  ...  no  wonder  milk  inspec¬ 
tors  and  farmers  everywhere  welcome  the  Surge! 

FREE  Demonstration 

Write  today  for  details  of 
oar  Free  Demonstration  Of¬ 
fer,  and  our  Easy  Terms 
Plan.  Get  the  Free  Surge 
Catalog.  Learn  why  the 
Surge  milks  cows  faster, 
cleaner  and  better  than  has 
ever  been  possible  before. 

Write  today!  Good  territory 
open  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 

THE  SURGE  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Eastern  Office: 

466  Soencer  St., 

Dept,3061  Syracuse, N.Y. 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


PREPAID  ON  TRIAL,  20  chewing  twists  or  20  sacks 
pipe  or  cigarette  smoking,  $1.00.  Box  cigars  Free. 

FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D20,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


VY/- A  rfc  ,  Country  Salesman  with  car,  to  dem- 

vv  i  x  azjr  .  onstrate  and  selvice  for  large  Ohio 
manufacturer.  First-Class  job.  242 

FYR-FYTER  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 
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0  By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 

ED  BABCOCK  sort  of  put  me  on  the 
spot  at  the  top  of  his  column  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  When  he  arrived  at  the  State 
Grange  sessions  and  asked  me  what  the 
crowd  was  thinking  about  I  told  him 
it  was  not  thinking  about  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Thereupon  Ed,  with  his  usual 
thoughtful  looking  ahead,  warned  that 
farmers  must  not  make  the  dangerous 
mistake  of  trimming  their  objectives  to 
present  conditions  on  the  theory  that 
they  can  do  nothing  about  it. 

I  agree  with  Ed.  I  also  take  my  hat 
off  to  a  crowd  that  has  weathered  such 
tough  times  and  comes  up  smiling. 
Farmers  are  optimists.  Men  who  depend 
upon  wind  and  weather  and  the  kind¬ 
liness  of  nature  in  their  everyday  oc¬ 
cupations  must  be.  No  matter  wdiat  the 
harvest,  they  start  all  over  again  with 
hope  for  the  best. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  making  the 
mistake  Ed  warns  against.  At  every 
public  and  private  meeting  of  farmers 
I  have  attended  this  season,  I  have 
heard  them  discuss,  carefully  and 
thoughtfully,  means  to  a  “way  out.” 
They  are  fully  aware  of  what  they  are 
up  against;  they  know  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  and  programs  they 
want;  they  know  that  a  lot  depends 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  sticking 
together. 

The  main  fault  I  find  — -  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that — is  that  the  average 
farmer  is  only  too  willing  to  let  the 
other  fellow  carry  on  his  fight;  that  he 
has  not  yet  fully  learned  that  he  must 
he  an  “organization  man”;  and  that 
he  is  not  yet  insuring  that  the  general 
public  knows  not  only  what  he  wants, 
but  why  he  wants  it. 

Keeping  Tabs  at  Albany 
Here  and  there  I  note  an  awakening 
of  interest.  Jim  Pringle  of  Chautauqua 
County  fathered  a  resolution  at  the 
State  Grange  that  indicates  the  folks 
back  home  want  to  know  more  about 
what  their  legislators  are  doing  —  or 
even  thinking.  By  its  adoption  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Grange  is  directed  to  relay  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  deputies  information  on  how  sen¬ 
ators  and  assemblymen  vote,  or  may 
be  expected  to  vote,  on  all  legislation 
affecting  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  boys  at  Al¬ 
bany  may  not  shout  from  the  house¬ 
tops  their  attitude  on  pending  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  if  they  know  that  the  “dope” 
is  being  flashed  back  home  they  may 
think  twice.  I  asked  Pringle  what  his 
idea  was.  He  said:  “We  do  not  al¬ 
ways  know  what  is  going  on.  Get  the 
information  back  to  us;  if  it  is  import¬ 
ant  and  we  are  interested  we  will  act.” 

Freestone  Stacks  Up 
While  I  am  thinking  about  the  State 
Grange  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  State  Master  Fred  Free¬ 
stone-  I  have  watched  him  develop 
through  several  years  and  I  think  it 
only  honest  to  say  that  he  has  grown 
with  his  job.  I  am  sure  that  his  hold 
on  the  Grange  today  is  stronger  than 
ever. 

In  the  closing  session  at  Niagara 
Falls  he  made  a  masterly  defense  of 
the  St.  Lawrencq  power  project.  The 
debate  had  waged  back  and  forth. 
Someone  suggested  that  Brother  Fred, 
a  member  of  the  State  Power  Author¬ 
ity,  give  his  views.  He  said  that  if  the 
members  wished  he  would  “tell  the 
truth  about  the  project  as  he  knew  it.” 
He  cited  that  on  the  state  body  he  was 
not  the  representative  of  the  Grange, 


but  of  agriculture,  and  then,  point  by 
point,  discussed  the  project  as  it  re¬ 
lated  to  agriculture. 

That  the  delegates  accepted  his 
views  was  proved  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote.  But  an  interesting  sidelight 
developed  wdien  a  man,  who  had  spoken 
repeatedly  against  the  power  develop¬ 
ment,  went  to  the  state  master  and 
told  him  that  he  was  converted. 

Fruit  Growers  Meet 

This  month,  interest  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will'  center  in  the  meetings  and 
exhibitions  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  at  Rochester  and 
Kingston.  The  Rochester  dates  are 
Jan.  16  to  18  and  the  Kingston  dates 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  1.  Secretary  Roy  P. 
McPherson  of  LeRoy  reports  that  ap¬ 
plications  for  space  at  the  exhibitions 
will  be  larger  than  in  several  years  and 
exhibits  unusually  attractive. 

At  the  Rochester  meeting,  growers 
who  have  been  seeking  information  on 
what  to  do  about  winter-killed  orch¬ 
ards  may  have  their  questions  answer¬ 
ed-  Elton  R.  Wagner,  Orleans  County 
agent,  will  be  in  charge  of  a  sym¬ 
posium.  Extent  of  injury  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  R.  L.  Gillett,  state-federal 
statistician;  trees  to  retain  and  hc.w  to 
rejuvenate  them  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
L.  IT.  MacDaniels  of  the  state  college; 
merits  of  new  apple  varieties,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wellington  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station;  considerations  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  orchard,  Dr.  A.  J.  Hein- 
icke,  head  of  the  department  of  pom¬ 
ology  of  the  state  college. 

Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill  will  give 
the  outlook  for  the  sour  cherry  indus¬ 
try  and  trends  in  peach  growing  will 
be  discussed  by  Stanley  Johnson,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  South  Haven. 

Power  on  the  Farm  / 

The  other  day  I  heard  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Ladd  discuss  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  to  farm  life.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  one-third  of  the 
farms  in  the  state  have  electric  power 
supplied  by  a  central  station.  Dr.  Ladd 
is  convinced  that  electric  utilities  are 
too  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  their 
own  business,  if  they  will  even  briefly 
consider  the  possibilities  of  farm  use 
of  power. 

I  went  out  to  see  Earl  D-  Merrill  at 
Webster,  manager  of  the  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau.  I  knew  they  had 
electric  power  at  Forrest  Farms,  but 
I  wondered  how  far  they  were  using  it. 
In  the  dairy  barns,  a  man  was  using 
electric  clippers  on  the  udders  of  the 
Brown  Swiss.  In  the  milk  house,  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  was  cooling  the  milk 
and  an  electric  pasteurizer  was  a  new 
piece  of  equipment.  During  the  past 
year  the  hay  for  the  big  herd  was 
chopped  and  blown  into  the  mows  by 
power.  “Takes  less  storage  space  and 
is  easier  to  handle.”  said  Merrill. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  cheaper.  He 
said  he  thought  so,  but  in  anv  event 
the  men  were  saved  the  hot,  disagree¬ 
able  iob  of  filling  the  mow  by  hand 
and  the  cows  cleaned  up  the  chopped 
hay  better. 

Potato  Club  Meeting 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Rochester 
Jan.  9  and  10.  Because  of  the  low 
prices  prevailing  this  year,  officers  have 
decided  that  most  interest  centers  in 
marketing  problems.  It  has  been  a 
hard  pill  for  many  New  York  growers 
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to  swallow  when  they  have  seen  im¬ 
ported  stock  from  Maine,  Idaho  and 
elsewhere  topping  prices  they  can  get 
for  the  best  home-grown  stock. 

Many  of  the  growers  are  confident 
that  they  can  produce  exactly  what 
the  chain  buyers  want,  saving  them 
the  freight  differential  on  importations 
of  potatoes  from  distant  points.  At  the 
club  meeting  buyers  from  a  number 
of  stores  will  give  their  side  of  the 
question.  Regardless  of  what  happens 
at  the  meeting,  some  groups  of  grow¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  try  to  effect  agree¬ 
ments  with  chains  to  supply  their  needs 
the  year-around. 

About  the  Commissionership 

In  the  last  issue  I  said  I  did  not 
know  who  would  be  the  next  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  and  markets.  I 
still  do  not  know,  but  plenty  of  folks 
have  undertaken  to  advise  me  whom 
they  would  like  to  see  in  the  job.  The 
names  they  mention  do  not  surprise 
me,  because  they  generally  are  in  line 
with  the  current  of  comment  I  have 
heard  in  recent  weeks- 

The  three  names  I  have  heard  most 
about  are  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  H.  E.  Dab- 
cock  and  E.  R.  Eastman.  I  hope  Edi¬ 
tor  Ed’s  modesty  does  not  result  in 
his  running  a  blue  pencil  through  this, 
because  it  is  merely  a  statement  of 
fact  upon  my  part.  Of  course,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  other  names  men¬ 
tioned,  but  my  informers  generally 
eliminate  many  of  the  others  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

There  is  a  feeling  generally  that  Dr. 
Ladd  cannot  be  spared  from  his  pres¬ 
ent  post  of  dean  of  the  state  colleges. 
However,  I  gather  that  if  any  of  the 
three  listed  would  consent  to  take  the 
post  he  would  be  assured  of  as  near  to 
unanimity  of  approval  by  the  farm 
community  as  any  one  man  could  hops 
to  obtain. 


A  New  Milk  Grade 

New  York  State  has  another  milk 
grade.  “Special  A  Raw”  is  the  name. 
This  is  milk  from  herds  free  from  mas¬ 
titis  and  infectious  abortion*  Effective 
January  1.  1935,  no  raw  milk  can  be 
sold  in  cities  and  incorporated  villages 
of  the  State,  of  15,000  population  or 
more,  that  is  not  either  certified  or 
Special  A  Raw.  Dealers  and  farmers 
having  such  markets  must  now  either 
pasteurize  their  milk  or  make  it  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  of  Special  A 
Raw  or  certified. 


Four  Hundred  Dairymen  Get 
Certificates 

Four  hundred  New  York  dairymen 
have  been  awarded  Dairy  Record  Club 
certificates  by  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment,  of ‘Cornell  University.  They 
earned  them  by  keeping  tabs  on  their 
dairy  herds  for  a  period  of  at  least  12 
months.  Idea  behind  record  keeping 
is  to  get  greater  dairy  production  effi¬ 
ciency  by  locating  “boarders.” 

Record-keeping  calls  for  weighing  of 
milk  from  each  cow  once  a  month,  tak¬ 
ing  milk  samples,  and  recording 
amount  of  grain  which  each  cow  eats. 
Milk  samples  and  other  data  are  then 
mailed  to  one  of  Dairy  Record  Club 
laboratories,  where  samples  are  tested 
for  butter  fat  and  milk  production  and 
feed  records  are  figured.  At  the  end 
of  year,  this  system  gives  the  dairy¬ 
man  a  reliable  record  of  each  cow’s 
performance,  both  in  milk  and  butter- 
fat  she  gives  and  amount  of  grain  she 
required  to  do  the  job. 


Vegetable  Growers  at  Albany 
January  24-25 

Practical  problems  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  are  slated  for 
discussion  at  annual  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Ten  Eyck, 
Albany,  January  24-25.  A  number  of 
interesting  speeches  are  scheduled, 
which  will  touch  on  practically  every 
phase  of  the  industry. 

Splendid  vegetable  exhibits  are  being 
planned  by  both  grown-ups  and  4-H 
Club  members.  Young  people  will  en¬ 
gage  in  judging  contests,  and  awards 
are  to  be  made  by  counties  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Another  feature  will  be  a 
trade  show  registering  latest  advances 


in  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Detailed  program  of  the  meeting 
may  be  had  by  writing  Secretary  L.  H. 
Gasper,  Box  14,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

— Paul  Work. 


Potato  Men  at  Rochester 
Jan.  10  and  11 

Empire  State  Potato  Club  will  meet 
at  Hotel  Rochester  on  January  10  and 
11-  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  American 
Agriculturist,  will  speak  at  banquet  on 
first  evening.  Marketing  problems  will 
occupy  most  of  program.  One  of  these 
is  complaint  of  growers  that  potatoes 
from  Maine  and  other  states  are  re¬ 
placing  locally  grown  potatoes  in  New 
York  State  retail  trade. 

All  potato  growers  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  sessions  and  bring  their  problems. 
Gilbert  Prole,  Master  Farmer  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  is  president  of  Club,  Earl  D. 
Merrill  of  Webster,  secretary. 

Cross  Named  Counsel  to  Agri¬ 
culture  Department 

James  T.  Cross  of  Rome,  New  York, 
has  just  been  appointed  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Baldwin  as  Counsel  to  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Mr  Cross  was  formerly 
Counsel  to  Joint  Legislative  (Pitcher) 
Committee  which  drafted  first  New 
York  State  Milk  Control  Law.  Statute 


which  he  prepared  has  been  largely 
copied  by  many  other  states.  In  the 
Department  he  will  act  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  legislation  arising 
out  of  a  Federal  marketing  agreement 
to  be  worked  out  to  cover  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 

Cake  Contest  Makes  Hole 
in  Surplus 

Besides  finding  out  the  best  cake  bak¬ 
er  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist-Grange  Cake  Baking 
Contest,  which  just  ended,  helped  to 
solve  the  problem  of  surplus  farm 
products.  Three  thousand  cakes  were 
baked,  and  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the 
winning  recipe,  the  following  amounts 
of  farm  products  were  used: 

6000  eggs 

94  gallons  of  milk 
412  pounds  of  butter 
1500  pounds  of  flour. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

January 

9  Annual  meeting  New  York  State 
Holstein  Association  at  Sher¬ 
burne. 

10  Holstein  cattle  sale  at  Earlville. 
10  Empire  State  Potato  Club  meets 

at  Rochester. 

15-16  Annual  meeting  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council  at 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City. 


16-18  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester. 

24-25  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  meet  at  Albany. 

30-Feb.  1  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Kingston. 

February 

11-16  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell. 

14  Master  Farmer  Banquet  at  Cor¬ 
nell. 

20-21  Annual  meeting,  Secretarys  and 
Presidents  of  Farm  Loan  and 
Production  Credit  Associations, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
(WJZ  and  WHAM) 

Daily  except  Sunday  at  11 :30  A.  M., 
central  standard  time. 

January  5:  Monthly  4-H  Club  program; 
U,  S.  Marine  Band. 

January  11:  Conservation  Day;  Seth  Gor¬ 
don,  president,  American  Game  Ass’n., 
discusses  “Our  Fur  Resources.” 

January  12 :  Monthly  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  program. 

January  14:  Future  Farmers  of  America 
program ;  U.  S.  Army  Band. 

January  16  :  Land  Grant  College  program  ; 
U.  S.  Army  Band. 

January  17:  Program  direct  from  Nation¬ 
al  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado.  . , 

January  18:  Conservation  Day;  Ovid  But¬ 
ler,  editor,  American  Forests,  speaks  on 
“Conservation  Highlights  in  Congress. 

January  19:  Monthly  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange:  U.  S.  Army  Band. 


§  S>  §  & 


MORE  THAN 


50%  SUGAR  IN  GOOD 

CANE  MOLASSES 


YOUR  farm  animals  burn  lots  of 
energy  in  the  winter — energy  to 
live  on,  grow  on,  work  on,  energy  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Sugar  is 
energy  in  its  most  usable  form.  Good 
cane  molasses  contains  more  than 
50%  sugar.  This  rich  supply  of 
quickly  available  energy,  ready  to  be 
released  for  use  or  stored  up  in  re¬ 
serve,  makes  cane  molasses  one  of 
the  most  valuable  stock  feeds  you 
can  buy.  Yet  cane  molasses  is  among 
the  lowest  priced  feeds  on  the  market. 

Buy  cane  molasses  for  its  economy 
as  well  as  for  its  feeding  value.  Feed 
it  freely  to  dairy  cattle,  swine,  horses, 
sheep — watch  them  clean  up  even 
the  coarsest  roughage  when  it  is 
sweetened  with  cane  molasses.  The 


appetizing  flavor  of  cane  molasses 
insures  that  your  stock  will  make  the 
best  use  of  whatever  feed  you  are 
able  to  give  them.  Its  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  action  permits  unusually  heavy 
feeding  of  roughage  without  harm¬ 
ful  effects. 

Cane  molasses  is  good  for  poultry, 
too.  It  replaces  more  expensive  in¬ 
gredients  in  their  mash,  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  mash  in  flavor 
and  feeding  value. 

Feed  plenty  of  cane  molasses  this 
winter.  Sprinkle  it  on  roughage ;  add 
it  to  home-mixed  grain  rations;  look 
for  it  among  listed  ingredients  in  the 
feeds  you  buy.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
prices  on  cane  molasses  by  the  barrel, 
or  write : 


MOLASSES  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Distributors  of  CANE  MOLA  Brand  Pure  Cane  Molasses 

122  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(18)  18 
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GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  youi 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  Benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


'••n  120-A.  Stale  Tower 
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Our  generators  fit  30  makes  or  models.  Stop  Buying  new 
generators  all  the  time.  Ours  are  GUARANTEED  2  YEARS. 
35c  EA.  PPD.  Mark  above  kind  wanted  replaced  or  state 
make  of  light.  Light  inBtantly.  No  needles  to  replace.  Make 

Sour  light  like  new.  Do  away  with  all  generator  troubles. 

lore  light.  Less  gasoline.  Mantles  last  longer —  Do  not 
blacken.  If  generator  isn’t  shown  above,  send  your  direction 
sheet.  We  will  return  it  with  your  order.  FREE  circular. 

M  AN  T  LES - WOOD  FIBRE 

Do  you  have  trouble  with  your  mantles  cracking  or  falling  off  easily! 
Send  10c  for  sample.  Guaranteed  strongest  mantle  made.  Fits 
all  makes  gasoline. kerosene,  air-pressure  lampa-lanterns.  Stateif  you 
have  1  or  2  mantle  fixture.  2  for  20c;  $1.00  per  doz.  for  2  mantle 
lights;  $1.20  per  doz.  for  1  mantle  light.  Prepaid.  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Lamps,  Lanterns,  Heaters, Flat  Irons-Agents  Wanted* 

PIEPGRAS  LIGHT  CO.  325  Powers  Bldg.  Tinley  Park,  ILL. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


(Above)  Haven  Milk 
Cooling  Unit  — 
ready  for  immediate 
use  in  your  own  con¬ 
crete  or  steel  tanks 
— electric  or  gas  en¬ 
gine  power. 

(Right)  Unit  can  also 
be  supplied  com¬ 
plete  with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 


10  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts— longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  the  new  Haven 

circulator. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms”  offer! 


DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  The  rapidly 
UtftLCKJ  WHITICU.  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

fJMail  Coupon Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors )  Dept.  3061,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night morning _ 


Type  of  Power. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


reviewing 

DAIRY  MARKET  NEWS 

Secretary  Duryee  of  New  Jersey  has 
proposed  to  the  AAA  that  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Board  should  regulate  the 
milk  business  within  the  state,  that  AAA 
should  regulate  and  control  shipments  in¬ 
to  New  Jersey  from  other  states,  and  that 
the  activities  of  the  two  agencies  be  co¬ 
ordinated  on  an  effective  and  satisfactory 
basis. 

Along  same  line,  James  Cross,  new  legal 
counsel  to  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  has 
been  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  better  cooperation  between  the  New 
York  Control  Board  and  the  AAA.  Some 
optimism  is  expressed  over  the  probable 
results  of  his  visit. 

In  New  York  milk  shed  production  is 
holding  below  last  year’s  level  and  there 
is  little  milk  available  for  chiselers.  New 
York  State  economists  view  the  short-time 
dairy  outlook  as  uncertain  because  of 
high  feed  prices  and  the  difficulty  of  en¬ 
forcing  price  schedules.  On  the  other  hand 
favorable  factors  include  some  increase  in 
the  general  price  level,  greater  business 
activity,  fewer  cows,  and  rather  favoi’able 
cold  storage  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Looking  further  ahead,  outlook  for  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen  is  considered  favorable. 

During  the  second  half  of  December,  the 
butter  market  was  firm  with  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices.  However  at  present 
price  butter  can  be  imported  with  profit, 
indicating  foreign  competition  will  prevent 
further  price  rises.  There  has  been  some 
scarcity  of  top  grades.  There  is  some  pes¬ 
simism  among  dealers  who  believe  high 
retail  prices  will  lessen  consumption. 
Favorable  factor  is  request  by  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for  bids  on  2,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter,  fresh  or  storage, 
90-92  score,  for  delivery  during  the  four 
weeks  beginning  January  14. 

American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Pro¬ 
duce  Review  estimates  that  on  December 
22nd  storage  holdings  of  butter  totaled  56,- 
763,000  pounds  as  compared  to  last  year’s 
figures  on  the  same  date  of  122,380,000 
pounds. 

EGGS 

The  egg  situation  looks  a  bit  rosier. 
There  were  rather  sharp  advances  in 
prices,  especially  on  nearby  eggs,  late  in 
December,  owing  partly  to  holiday  trade 
and  to  cold  weather  lowering  production, 
increasing  consumption.  There  was  skep¬ 
ticism  about  market  after  Christmas  but 
prices  have  held  decidedly  firm,  particul¬ 
arly  on  nearbys,  although  New  York 
dealers  report  some  less  consumption  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  prices.  Generally  at  this 
time  the  price  trend  is  downward,  broken 
of  course  by  a  few  ups  and  downs.  In 
general  the  situation  is  better  than  was 
feared  early  in  the  season. 

It  has  been  definitely  announced  that 
there  will  be  no  purchase  of  cold  storage 
eggs  for  relief  purposes  at  present,  though 
further  consideration  may  be  given  to 
possible  purchase  of  fresh  eggs.  It  is 
hinted  that  more  consideration  would  have 
been  given  to  poultrymen  had  they  been 
less  individualistic  in  turning  down  pro¬ 
posals  to  make  eggs  a  basic  commodity 
under  the  AAA. 

Storage  holdings  are  still  below  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Estimate  is  that 
on  December  22  holdings  were  1,155(000 
cases  as  against  1,198,000  cases  on  the 
same  day  last  year. 

The  egg  feed  ratio,  is  less  unfavorable 
than  it  has  been  at  times.  George  Royce  of 
the  State  Department  figures  that  the 
week  ending  December  27  it  took  on  the 
average  6.87  dozen  of  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed,  or  slightly  over  one  egg 
more  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

New  York  City  economists  consider  the 
poultry  outlook  favorable  baaed  on  fewer 
hens  in  most  sections,  lower  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  small  storage  holdings  of  eggs. 
An  unfavorable  factor  until  the  next  crop 
harvest  is  high  feed  prices. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions  : 

Flemington — December  26,  1934 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 596.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  38-41c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32-35yac ;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  35%-39%;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
31-371/4c;  Pullets  27^4-32% ;  Pewees  28c; 
(Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  33%-37c; 
IN.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  30-33% ;  Pullets  27c; 
j  Ducks  32%-36%c. 

Vineland — December  24,  1934 — Number 

1  of  cases  sold — 563.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 

!  Fey.  35-38% c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  39-33%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  34-36y2c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  30-33c ;  Producers  Grade  33-35c ;  Pro¬ 
ducers  Grade  Med.  29-31c;  Pullets  27-30%c; 
Pewees  25-26%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  33%-35c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
29-31%c;  Pullets  24%-27c;  Ducks  25-31c. 

Paterson — December  26,  1934 — Number 

of  cases  sold— 105.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  39-43c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32%-36c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  36% -44c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
33-38c;  Creams,  36%-40c;  Creams,  30%-33c; 


the  Markets 


Pullets  29-31%c;  Cracks  21c;  Pewees  26- 
26%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
34%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  34c. 

Hightstown — December  20  &  24,  1934 — 
Number  of  cases  sold — 177  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  December  24.  Hennerv 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  39-45%c;  N.  J  Fey. 
Med.  33%-37c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  38%-43%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  31%-36%c;  Pullets  27- 
30%c;  Producers’  Grades,  tints  34%-36c; 
dirties  36c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Fey. 
33%-35%. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


N.  Y.  Fancy  Large  _ 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Large  ... 

N.  Y.  Fancy  Medium . 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Medium. 

Producer’s  Medium 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Pullet . 

Brown  Fancy  Large  _ 

Brown  Grade  A  Large . 

Brown  Grade  A  Medium 
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APPLES 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  most  city  markets  report  moderate 
supplies  of  apples  and  light  demand.  Bald¬ 
wins,  Greenings  and  other  eastern  varie¬ 
ties  sell  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel. 

Little  pressure  to  sell  Baldwins  in  coun¬ 
try  storage  because  growers  look  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Some  sales  in  eastern  markets 
$1.50  a  bushel.  Often  apples  arriving  at 
market  show  cold  weather  effects,  some 
truck  loads  being  badly  frozen. 


Owing  mainly  to  holiday  season,  car  lot 
movement  of  apples  has  been  slow.  Keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  New  York  Greenings  is 
doubtful ;  result,  more  pressure  to  sell.  A 
few  lots  begin  to  scald  in  storage. 

The  December  crop  report  gives  the 
commercial  U.  S.  apple  crop  at  75,160,000 
bushels,  an  increase  over  the  November  1 
forecast,  which  was  72,047,000.  New  York’s 
commercial  crop  forecast  was  dropped  a 
little  from  9,100,000  to  8,554,000  bushels  on 
December  1.  Pennsylvania’s  crop  was  in¬ 
creased  from  2,588,000  bushels  November  1 
to  3,400,000  December  1. 

For  entire  country,  combined  production 
of  13  fruit  crops  is  about  2  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  10  per  cent  less  than 
the  five  year  average.  Here  are  figures 
compared  to  the  five  year  average : 
MORE,  pears  5  per  cent,  oranges  26  per 
cent,  grapefruit  35  per  cent,  lemons  6  per 
cent,  plums  and  fresh  prunes  2  per  cent; 
LESS,  apples  23  per  cent,  peaches  19  per 
cent,  grapes  22  per  cent,  apricots  35  per 
cent,  dried  prunes  14  per  cent,  figs  12 
per  cent. 

POTATOES 


Potato  crop  estimates  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  on  December  1  were  increased  slightly 
over  November  1  figure.  1934  crop  is  20 
per  cent  greater  than  that  harvested  last 
year,  8  per  cent  bigger  than  crop  har¬ 
vested  two  years  ago,  and  largest  crop 
since  1928. 


Because  of  big  increase  over  last  year 
in  the  Northeast  (Maine  34  per  cent,  New 
York  32  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  59  per 
cent)  marketing  situation  has  been  bad. 
Crop  in  important  western  states  is  low 
compared  to  last  year— North  Dakota  36 
per  cent  less,  Idaho  12  per  cent  less, 
Colorado  56  per  cent  less.  In  bushels,  New 
York’s  crop  was  32.550,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  crop  of  24,600,000 
bushels;  New  Jersey’s,  1934,  9,050,000 

bushels,  and  1933,  7,216,000.  Because  of 
yield  distribution,  potato  prices  in  North¬ 
east  have  sagged  a  trifle,  prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  being  40  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  around  70  cents  in  the  Far  West. 
There  is  little  to  warrant  optimism.  Cold 
weather  hurt  Florida  crop  but  not  enough 
to  have  much  effect  on  market. 


FIELD  CROPS  32%  BELOW 
AVERAGE 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  total  crop 
production,  according  to  USDA,  was  22 
per  cent  less  than  last  year  and  32  per 
cent  less  than  the  ten  year  average. 
Acreage  of  field  crops  harvested,  ex¬ 
cluding  fruit  was  12  per  cent  less  than 
last  year  and  19  per  cent  less  than  the 
ten  year  average,  while  yields  were 
about  15  per  cent  below  last  year  and 
20  per  cent  below  ten  year  average. 
Here  are  some  of  the  figures: 

Com,  for  grain,  1,107,887,000  bushels, 
compared  with  five  year  average  of 
2,127,119,000  bushels,  making  it  the 
smallest  crop  husked  in  60  years.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  poor  crop,  however,  the  acre¬ 
age  cut  for  fodder  is  about  twice  as 
great  as  the  average. 

Oats,  529,000,000  bushels,  the  smallest 
crop  since  1881.  (The  oat  crop  since 
1911  has  exceeded  a  billion  bushels 
every  year.) 

Barley,  119,000,000  bushels,  way  be¬ 
low  production  in  any  year  since  1900. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IK 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


BUTTER 

93  score  . . 

92  score  . . . . . 

88  to  91  score  _ 

flower  Grades  . . 

CHEESE 

<N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fanc>  _ _ 

Fresh  average  run  _ 

Held,  fancy  . . 

Held  average  run  . 


Dec.  29 
1934. 

32%-33'/4 
3  2 '/a  - 
28  -3I34 
27  -27% 


17  -21 


Dec.  24, 
1934. 
32%-33 
32  - 
28  -31 '/2 
26 Vi -27 Vi 


17  -21 


Dec.  30, 
1933. 

2l%-22Vi 
21  -21  Vi 

1 7% -20 
1 53/4  - 1 6% 


1 1  Vi- 12 
II  - 
15  -17 


EGGS 

White 

Best  non  rtu  open  market 

offerings*  . 

Cumin,  i  ..'1  standards 

Mediums  . . 

Light  weights.Un'  grades 

l’ullets  _ _ 

1  ’eewees  _ 

Brown 

Best  . . . . . 

Standards  _ _ _ 

Duck 

N  Y  state 
•Includes  premiums 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

Fowls.  Leghorn  _ 

Chickens,  colored  . - 

Chickens.  Leghorn  _ 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers.  Leghorn  _ 

Pullets,  colored  _ 

Pullets,  leghorn  _ 

Old  Roosters  _ 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys  hens _ 

Turkeys,  toms _ 

Ducks,  nearby _ 

Geese,  nearby  _ 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  _ 

Com  (Dec.)  _ 

Oats  (Dec. )  _ 

Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Wheat .  No.  Red _ 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

Oats.  No  2  _  . 


36 

-40 

34 

-37 

25%-28% 

35 

- 

32 

-33 

23% -24 

30 

-32 

27 

4-31 

21 

-22 

31 

-34 

30 

-31 

27 

2 -28 Vi 

-26 

20 

-20% 

35 

-37 

33 

-35  V4 

28%. 29 

26 

-27 

30 

-34 

28 

-32 

21 

- 

1 1 

-18 

14 

-17 

-17 

8 

-13 

in 

-14 

-15 

15 

-20 

18 

-20 

15 

-17 

-16 

-16 

10 

-22 

19 

12 

-24 

-20 

-19 

-21 

18 

-22 

17 

-22 

17 

-20 

•  II 

-II 

-10 

-78 

22 

-28 

-26 

21 

-27 

27 

-30 

-27 

-34 

20 

-24 

-24 

-17 

-16 

-14 

17 

16 

-21 

14 

.98'/, 

.98% 

.827A 

-92% 

90% 

.44% 

.56 

.55% 

.343;, 

1.14% 

1.13 

1.02'A 

1.05 

1.03 

.633s 

.67 

.663/4 

.48 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept 
of  Agr.  &  Mkts. 

Grid  Oats _ 

Sp’g  Bran  _ 

H'd  Bran  _ _ _ 

Standard  Mids.  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ 

Flour  Mids  _ 

Red  Dog  . . . 

Dr.  Brewers’  Grains . 

Hh.  Hominy  _ ... 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

Com  Meal  _ 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

36%  C.  8.  Meal  _ 

41 %  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

43%  C.  S.  MeaL . . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  PulD  _ 


39.00 

39  00 

24.50 

29  50 

38.50 

17.50 

33.00 

32  50 

19.50 

30.00 

29  00 

17.50 

33.50 

33.50 

21  00 

32.00 

32.50 

18.50 

32.50 

33.00 

19.50 

38.00 

36.50 

21.50 

38.50 

37.00 

21.50 

38.00 

36.00 

25.00 

38  25 

38.25 

22.70 

46.25 

46  25 

29.70 

42.00 

41.50 

25  00 

43.00 

42.50 

26  00 

45.00 

44.50 

27.00 

43.00 

43.00 

37.50 

22.00 

(The  five  year  average  1927-31  was 
270  444  000  bushel p. ) 

W’heat,  496,000,000  bushels,  6  per 
cent  less  than  last  year’s  short  crop 
but  about  20  per  cent  below  production 
in  any  one  year  since  1904  and  the 
smallest  total  crop  since  1890.  The  1934 
crop  of  all  wheat  is  slightly  less  than 
the  average  domestic  consumption  of 
wheat  as  flour. 

Hay,  25  per  cent  less  than  any  crop 
in  the  last  12  years.  All  hay  totals  56,- 
690,000  tons.  Five  year  average  is  83,- 
618,000  tons. 

Buckwheat,  crop  of  9,062,000  bushels 
was  15  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 
Five  year  average  is  9,496,000  bushels. 

Timothy  seed,  262,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  835,000  bushels  a  year  ago 
and  1,406,000  bushels  in  1932.  Alfalfa, 
820,700  bushels,  20  per  cent  lower  than 
the  1933  crop,  6  per  cent  lower  than 
the  five  year  average  of  874,140  bushels. 
Red  and  alsike  clover  seed,  1,099,100 
bushels,  25  per  cent  below  last  year  and 
30  per  cent  below  the  five  year  average. 
Sweet  clover,  626,100  bushels  compared 
to  709,700  bushels  a  year  ago  and  a 
five  year  average  of  997,300  bushels. 


egg 

MARKETING 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 


Reliable  *  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


76  Acres,  1000  Poultry,  Cow 

Horse,  implements,  furniture,  potatoes,  corn,  hay.  etc., 
included;  good  slate-roofed  8-room  house,  basement 
barn,  houses  for  3000  birds;  ample  wood  and  fruit,  city 
markets.  Only  $900,  part  cash.  Details  FREE  Bargain 
Bulletin.  Strout  Agency,  255- R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VAD  VC  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
J  xLJABIlij  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony.  Maine. 


COLLIES— Shep.  $6.00.  Crossbred  Cow-Farm-Bat  Dogs, 
$4.00.  Airedale.  $8.00.  J.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 24  Acre  country  estate  operating  poultry 
plant  near  Ithaca, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Dept.  B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Females  $2.50.  Males  $2.00,  Pair  $4.00.  W1B 
Ship C.O.D.  GLENDALE  FERRET  C0-.  Wellington, Ohio. 


BUFFALO 


the  standard 

CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


Corn  Products  Sales  Co.  •  New  York  and  Chicago 


THIS  young  1935  is  the  45th  new 
year  in  which  Buffalo  Gluten 
has  been  fed  on  good  dairy  farms 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  and 
in  many  other  sections.  In  each  of 
these  45  Januarys  good  dairymen  all 
over  this  territory  have  made  New 
Year  resolutions  regarding  their 
feeding  programs. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  that  Buffalo 
Gluten  figured  in  all  of  these  feeding 
programs  which,  at  the  year’s  end, 
showed  the  biggest  returns  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  measured  by  milk  re¬ 
ceipts  over  feed  costs.  W e  do  say, 
though,  that  in  these  45  years  of 
feeding  for  milk  production  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  been  a  big 


ingredient  in  the  grain  rations  of 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  have 
been  —  and  still  are  —  outstanding  in 
their  field.  And  we  say  also  that  such 
rations  have  been  —  and  still  are  — 
producing  good  steady  yields  of 
milk  safely  and  economically,  and 
returning  a  better -than -average  in¬ 
come,  consistently,  to  the  men  who 
feed  them. 

A  record  like  that  is  a  pretty  good 
thing  to  tie  to  when  planning  your 
dairy  feeding  program  for  this  year 
of  1935.  Whether  your  grain  ration 
is  your  own  formula  or  the  formula 
of  a  large  or  small  mixer  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  good  ration  if  its  big 
protein  ingredient  is 


25%  Protein 
Guaranteed 


* 

Ti  <«  v. i  »• 
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o' 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1935 


:::  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.D.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  Six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS") 


JUST  Compare  that  Quality  with  others.  Do 
you  know  of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guar¬ 
anteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery  in  the 
United  Stales? 


ummimh 1 

f9 ,  n  / » i  m  r 

r-  ~  - 

llCffh  % 

Free  Catalogue 


When  we  advertise  “ Quality  Chicks"  we  mean 
chicks  that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring 
the  buyer  back  for  more  and  will  bring  orders 
from  his  neighbors. 


Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders! 


“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 


Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


K 


err 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  CONTEST 

W.  Leghorns,  pen  of  10 

Average  261  eggs,  2  70  points- 


Winning  as  usual.  Watch  later  an¬ 
nouncements.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  strong  laying  ancestry. 
27  years  breeding  for  laying.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded, 
and  blood-tested  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  by  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Get  the  Kerr  blood 
lines  for  1935.  Strong.  Full  of  vigor. 
They  live,  thrive,  grow.  Write  for 


free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

zi  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. 
— West  Springfield,  Lowell ;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selby ville. (AddressDept.  m 


5</</FAI  RPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


and  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicks  now. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


WiileLegh' 


ornsl 


fBarrod  Rocks} 

^^andotU 
WhiteMinoncasI 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C.  7252. 


Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 
Write  Box  44 


BuffOrpingtensj 


££*G/, 


^  Rhode  Is.  Reds 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY/"11™™1" 


FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks 

Contest  Records  up  to  326  eggs  in  1934.  Pullorum  test¬ 
ed,  Official  Tube  method.  Weekly  hatches  starting  Jan. 
First.  Write  for  further  information.  Code  compliance. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORP.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods :  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years. 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  550  So.  Clark,  Chicago 


Hubbard  Farms 

230  gp^Waipole,  N.M. 


REMEMBER  The  Q  POINTS  of  HUBDARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


If  you  wanL  profits  from  your  poultry,  why 
not  start  with  chicks  that  are  bred  to  produce 
profits  and  are  doing  it  year  after  year? 
Real  poultry  profit  ‘ ‘qualities”  are  inherited. 
They  are  not  in  cleverly  written  advertisements 
or  exaggerated  claims.  They  can't  be  created 
by  a  Code — nor  overnight.  It  takes  many  years 
of  effort,  of  experience,  of  skillful  breeding, 
and  a  long-time,  properly  balanced  breeding 
program  to  produce  profit-making  chicks. 
Don’t  Gamble!  Buy  Hubbard  Farm  chicks 
direct  from  the  Breeding  Source.  It  is  one 
way  of  safe-guarding  profits. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  carefully  bred 
for  eight  profit-making  Balanced  Breeding 
characteristics  in  our  Reds.  No  trapnested, 
pedigreed  stock  is  ever  sold.  AH  are  used 
in  our  breeding  work.  Every  chick  we  sell  is 
from  our  own  strain  and  we  have  complete 
control  of  its  breeding.  Every  breeding  bird 
officially  State  Bloodtested.  (Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method.)  We  guarantee  full  satis¬ 
faction. 


The  source  of  your  1935  chick  supply  deter¬ 
mines  .jour  entire  year’s  profits.  Before  you 
decide  on  your  chick  order  this  year,  get  our 
free  32  page  catalog  which  gives  the  true  de¬ 
scription  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  our 
balanced  breeding  program.  Code  No.  CC  750. 


Finolv  IlliictrnteJ  Poultry  magazine.  Profitable 
a  uicij  inusuaicu  methods  for  steady  cash  income. 
Published  monthly.  35coneyear.  Four  years  $1.00.  Sample 
onreauest.  The  Poultry  Item,  Box  10,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poultry  magazine,  full  of  money 
making  ideas.  Explains  newscientific  methods. 
Learn  how  others  succeed.  Subscribe  today. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S. 

fttultrj  Tribune,  Dept.  60  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Leghorn  &  Bar’d  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Cert.,  B.W.D.  Tested  Breeders. 


Hatching  eggs,  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CROSSBRED 
PULLET  chicks,  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size,  early 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  B.W.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen) 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 

MAPE5  TUUCTU 

WM.  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Buying  Baby  Chicks 

By  J.  C.  H  UTTAR 


THE  Northeast  is  becoming  a  bigger 
and  bigger  factor  in  the  poultry 
world.  The  depression  seems  to  have 
hurried  the  movement  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  to  this  section,  or,  as  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  say,  our  farmers  are 
becoming  more  poultry-minded  as  time 
goes  on.  If  we  can  take  the  origin  of 
New  York  City’s  egg  receipts  as  a 
fair  measure  of  this  trend,  we  begin  to 
look  important.  In  1932  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  reported  that  11%  of  New7 
York  City’s  egg  supply  came  from  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1933  this  had  increas¬ 
ed  to  almost  15%,  and  this  year  it 
will  be  over  18%. 

While  our  poultrymen  produce  a 
sizeable  quantity  and  some  of  the  finest 
baby  chicks  for  sale,  yet  we  are  still 
a  big  customer  of  this  class  of  livestock 
and  a  lot  of  it  is  shipped  in  from  other 
sections.  Now  I  don’t  want  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  and  have  any  of  you  think 
that  I’m  running  down  the  quality  and 
value  of  chicks  produced  in  other  areas, 
for  I’m  not.  I  know  there  are  plenty 
of  fine  breeders  outside  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  states.  I’m  merely  pointing  out 
the  size  of  this  industry. 

It’s  Worth  Taking  Seriously  . 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  poultry 
keeping  was  considered  an  old  woman’s 
job  and  of  little  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  farming.  But,  as  the  profit 
fell  away  from  grain,  cash  crop  and 
other  livestock  farming  after  the  war, 
“Biddy’s”  cackle  had  to  be  heard  and 
the  volume  of  this  melodious  tune  has 
increased  to  such  a  crescendo  that  poul¬ 
try  production  is  now  rated  as  the 
second  most  important  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  either,  that 
an  egg  was  an  egg  regardless  of  size, 
color  or  age.  But  this  changed  too  as 
chickens  became  important  enough  so 
that  the  hired  man  wouldn’t  kick  at 
every  one  that  got  in  his  path  in  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  barn.  Color,  size,  and  finally 
interior  quality  became  recognized  by 
egg  consumers,  retailers  and  market 
men.  Whether  this  is  a  good  or  bad 
change  need  not  be  argued  here,  but 
that  it  has  taken  place  and  is  still  in 
the  spotlight,  cannot  he  denied.  If  a 
man  is  ever  going  to  have  his  chickens 
keep  him  instead  of  his  keeping  the 
chickens  he  must  take  this  matter  of 
egg  quality  seriously. 

Breeding 

Many  of  us  exaggerate  the  hardship 
that  any  new  thing  brings  on  us  be¬ 
cause  we  hate  to  change  anything 
we’ve  done  for  a  long  time.  I  really 
don’t  think  it  is  so  hard  to  do  the  right 
things  in  producing  eggs  of  the  highest 
value  providing  the  producer  is  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  accomplish  this. 

I  know  some  egg  producers  very 
well  who  are  careful  about  feeding 
their  hens  and  handling  their  market 
eggs  carefully.  Yet  I’ve  looked  at  their 
eggs  many  times  here  in  the  market 
and  find  they  don’t  measure  up  in  quali¬ 
ty  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  I  could 
easily  mention  the  names  of  two  dozen 
producer?,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
farms  and  whose  market  eggs  I’m  well 
acquainted  with,  who  always  ship  eggs 
that  look  almost  new-laid  when  they 
get  to  New  York.  This  is  true  through 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  have  also  had  the  chance  for  the 
last  three  years  to  examine  the  eggs 
of  some  large  breeders  in  the  North¬ 
east.  I  know  many  of  their  baby  chick 
customers  and  I  have  been  amazed  how 
much  alike  in  quality  the  eggs  of  the 
breeder  and  those  of  his  customers 


A  number  of  good  things  can  be 
said  about  a  stove,  especially  on 
these  cold  winter  days  when  a 
hot  meal  is  unusually  welcome 
and  where,  if  your  wife  will  let 
you,  you  can  thaw  out  your  feet 
in  the  oven.  But  there  is  one 
thing  it  is  not  good  for  and  that 
is  a  storage  place  for  eggs.  For 
all  year  around  service,  there  is 
no  better  place  on  most  farms 
than  a  good  clean  cellar  in  which 
to  keep  eggs  from  the  time  they 
are  gathered  until  they  are 
shipped. 

were.  As  much  as  twenty  years  ago  a 
very  complete  experiment  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  such  factors  as  shell 
color,  shape  and  size  were  handed  down 
from  mothers  to  daughters.  Now  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  some  experimental  work 
being  done  which  strongly  indicates  the 
inheritance  of  interior  egg  quality. 
Therefore,  I  think  it’s  worth  while  to 
look  into  the  interior  quality  of  the 
market  eggs  of  the  man  who  sells  you 
your  baby  chicks. 

Eggs  are  a  Consumer’s  Product 

You,  know,  after  all,  eggs  are  a  mar¬ 
ket  product.  One,  the  value  of  which 
is  judged  by  the  people  who  eat  them. 
Any  breeding  program  has  to  keep  this 
in  mind. 

Good  poultry  breeders  today  are 
thinking  pretty  largely  in  terms  of  the 
kind  of  egg  machines  they  get  out  of 
their  incubators.  They  want  healthy 
stock,  of  good  size,  true  to  breed  char¬ 
acteristics.  They  want  pullets  that  will 
lay  a  lot  of  eggs  and  many  of  them 
want  them  to  lay  large  eggs  of  good 
color. 

The  Ideal 

Since  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
chicken  is  the  eggs  she  produces  it’s 
hard  to  overlook  this  finished  product 
in  the  scheme  of  things. 

The  factors  which  make  egg  value 
and  which  are  probably  inherited  arc 
these : 

1.  Color — tints  and  creams  are  inherited  in 
white  eggs  and  the  shade  of  brown  in  that 
class  of  eggs  is  also  influenced  in  this 
way. 

White  eggs  should  be  chalk  white.  Brown 
eggs  should  be  uniformly  brown  an<? 
the  darker  the  better. 

2.  Size— the  percentage  of  large  eggs  a 
hen  lays  in  a  year  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
her  income-producing  power. 

3.  Good  shell  texture— this  is  probably 
more  affected  by  feeding  than  breeding. 

4.  Interior  quality — It’s  my  guess  that  it 
won’t  be  long  before  most  good  breeders 
will  candle  every  egg  they  set. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

To  Keep 
Upkeep  Down 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


CORN  $2.00,  wheat  $1.90,  buckwheat 
$1.25,  barley  $1.80,  meat  scraps 
$2.10.  Those  are  Ithaca  prices  by  the 
hundredweight  December  21.  Large 
white  eggs  in  New  York  were  32  cents 
per  dozen  the  same  day. 

When  grain  prices  are  high,  feed 
represents  more 
than  half  of  the 
cost  of  producing 
a  dozen  of  eggs.  I 
figure  that  our  best 
chance  to  cut  down 
on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the 
feed  bill.  What  can 
be  done? 

Use  Home  Grown 
Feed 

In  the  above  list 
buckwheat  is  low¬ 
est  in  price.  It  is 
also  lowest  in 
amount  of  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients.  But 
after  allowing  for 
that  it  is  still  the 
l.  t.  weaver  ^  best  Perhaps 

you  have  no  buckwheat  of  your  own  but 
your  neighbor  may  have  some  to  sell. 
Up  to  25  per  cent  of  your  scratch  grain 
mixture,  buckwheat  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  feed. 

Oats  come  in  the  same  class  with 
buckwheat,  low  in  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  and  high  in  fiber.  Feed  oats  up 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  scratch  mixture. 
If  both  oats  and  buckwheat  are  fed, 
they,  together,  should  not  make  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  Barley  can  be  used  to  replace 
much  of  the  wheat  and  will  effect  a 
real  saving  at  present  prices.  With  corn 
so  high,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
cut  down  too  much  on  the  amount  fed. 
One  of  the  chief  values  of  corn  for 
poultry  is  its  high  content  of  vitamin 
A.  When  less  corn  is  fed,  the  vitamin 
A  supply  in  the  ration  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  adding  alfalfa  leaf  meal  to 
the  mash  or  more  cod  liver  oil. 

What  About  Milk? 

Years  ago  when  I  was  in  Kentucky 
there  were  many  small  farms  where  the 
milk  was  separated  and  the  cream  ship¬ 
ped.  Corn  was  abundant  everywhere. 
On  paper,  corn  and  skim  milk  come 
close  to  making  a  balanced  ration,  so 
the  Experiment  Station  fed  a  pen  of 
pullets  on  just  whole  corn  and  skim 
milk  for  a  year.  They  actually  outlaid 
the  check  pen  that  was  fed  the  regular 
dry  mash  and  scratch  grain.  Later  tests 
showed  that  milk  works  equally  well 
with  any  of  the  other  grains. 

When  one  has  skim  milk  or  can  pur- 
cfiase  it  at  20  or  25  cents  for  a  40  quart 
can,  feeding  it  to  one’s  layers  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  save  money.  Dried  skim 
milk  costs  about  four  cents  a  pound  as 
a  rule.  There  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
8  pounds  of  dried  milk  in  a  40  quart 
can. 

Molasses 

At  present  prices  about  a  dollar  a  ton 
can  be  saved  by  substituting  molasses 
for  some  of  the  corn  meal  in  the  laying 
mash.  Molasses  has  about  the  same  nu¬ 
tritive  value  as  an  equal  amount  of 
corn.  The  layers  like  it.  When  the  birds 
qre  not  used  to  molasses  it  is  best  not 
to  put  in  more  than  five  per  cent  in  the 
mash.  That  is  100  pounds  in  a  ton.  More 
than  that  amount  would  probably  have 
too  much  laxative  effect.  Perhaps  as 
the  birds  become  more  accustomed  to 
it  the  amount  could  be  increased  two 
or  three  percent. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  mix  the  mo¬ 
lasses  into  the  mash.  You  might  get 
your  feed  man  to  do  it  for  you  if  he  has 
a  mixer. 

*  *  * 

Heat  for  Poultry  Houses 

BOUT  this  time  each  year  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  away  from  some  of 
the  disagreeable  features  of  winter 
poultry  keeping  by  putting  heat  in  the 
poultry  house.  The  actual  number  of  in¬ 
stallations  still  remains  small.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  when  a  man  gets  right  down 
to  counting  up  the  cost  in  cash  and 
extra  labor  and  sets  it  over  against  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  he  can’t  quite 
convince  himself  that  it  is  going  to  pay. 

In  1897  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  built  a  heated  poultry  house 
16  x  150  feet.  It  was  never  satisfactory 
for  laying  hens  and  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  curtain  fronts. 

The  Nebraska  Station  made  a  seven 
year’s  study  of  housing  and  ventilation 
methods,  including  the  use  of  heat.  They 
found  no  advantage  in  egg  production 
in  heated  houses  over  others. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Indiana  Station 
states,  “Experiments  at  Purdue  and 
elsewhere  have  not  indicated  that  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  worth  the  cost  when 
measured  in  terms  of  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.” 

If  you  compare  the  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  November  to  March  in 
the  eastern  egg-laying  tests  that  use 
heat,  with  the  average  production  for 
the  same  winter  months  in  tests  that 
do  not  use  heat  you  will  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  heated  tests. 

In  spite  of  such  evidence  we  find 
poultrymen  who  have  installed  heating 
systems  and  like  them.  Some  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  They  point  out  that  heat 
does  away  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  water  from  freezing.  It  keeps  the 
litter  dry  longer,  and  the  eggs  cleaner. 
It  makes  more  pleasant  the  job  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  birds.  It  puts  an  end 
to  drops  in  production  in  sudden  spells 
of  zero  weather. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
man  who  has  good  houses,  (that  need 
not  mean  expensive  ones)  has  healthy 
and  well-bred  birds  and  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  them,  will  not  increase  his 
income  by  heating  his  poultry  houses. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  probably  not 
lose  much  by  doing  it.  The  other,  less 
efficient  men  may  be  able  to  get  away 
from  some  of  their  troubles  by  using 
heat,  and  get  more  winter  eggs.  I  am 
wondering,  though,  if  such  men  are  not 
the  type  who  will  be  likely  to  get  into 
still  more  trouble.  Apparently  heat  for 
poultry  can  easily  be  overdone. 


Preventing  Prolapsus 

When  cases  of  prolapsus  are  noticed 
give  the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts 
(1  lb.  per  100  birds)  if  the  birds  are 
at  all  constipated.  Check  up  on  the 
method  of  feeding,  the  rations  fed,  and 
general  management  in  every  way. 

Provide  succulent  green  food  such 
as  cabbage,  beets,  etc.  Use  one  pint 
of  cod  liver  oil  in  each  100  lbs.  of  feed, 
and  have  oyster  shell  always  available- 
Relieve  crowded  conditions  by  allowing 
3  y2  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for  each  bird. 
Look  out  for  intestinal  worms.  Venti¬ 
late  the  building  adequately.  Maintain 
the  vigor  and  health  of  the  flock  at  all 
times. 

The  Connecticut  Station  believes  that 
too  much  corn  encourages  prolapsus. 


THE 

FORGOTTEN 
CROP.  . . . 

WHILE  the  price  of  other  grains  has  sky¬ 
rocketed,  buckwheat,  an  important  grain  crop 
in  many  sections  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
being  sold  by  farmers  as  low  as  $22.00  per  ton. 
Some  of  the  crop  is  exported  but  most  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  used  to  make  buckwheat  flour.  As  a  live¬ 
stock  feed  buckwheat  is  being  overlooked. 

For  dairy  cows  buckwheat  ranks  between  oats 
and  bran  in  feeding  value.  250  lbs.  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  mixed  with  750  lbs.  G.L.F.  Milk  Maker  will 
make  an  excellent  low-cost  20%  protein  dairy  feed. 

For  poultry  buckwheat  is  most  easily  used  in  the 
scratch  grains.  It  is  slightly  lower  in  feeding  value 
than  good  oats  and  contains,  on  the  average,  75% 
to  80%  as  much  food  value  as  corn  and  wheat. 
20%  buckwheat  in  the  scratch  grain  is  satisfactory. 
Ground  buckwheat  is  being  used  in  laying  mashes 
with  entire  satisfaction.  Use  it  up  to  20%  of  the 
mash  to  replace  ground  oats  and  wheat  feeds. 

At  present  prices  in  buckwheat  growing  areas, 
this  grain  is  considerably  cheaper  than  either  corn, 
oats  or  wheat  on  a  relative  feeding  value  basis. 
Buckwheat  is  worth  more  to  feed  than  to  sell  at 
present  prices. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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BUY  NOW  AT  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES' 

Yes,  you  can  make  money  with  poultry.  WOLF  “SILVER  ANNIVERSARY”  CAT- 
ALOG  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  breeding  and  our  14  profitable  breeds. 
Wolf  chicks  are  the  choice  of  thousands.  Order  yours  now.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen 
for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All  re¬ 
actors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 
means  that  we  replace  losses  first  seven  days  at  one  half  and  last  seven  days  at  three 
quarters  of  original  price.  C.  C.  C.  688.  Buy  now  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


Send  for 


from 


BLOODTESTED, 


FLOCKS 


WOLF  HATCHING  fcs  BREEDING  CO, 


Box  6 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY, 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500  I00C 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.25  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Recks  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


REDS  THAT  LIVE  —  LAY  BIG 
EGGS  —  PAY  PROFITS 


Avery  stock,  thru  40  years,  has  been  developing  SIZE 
in  Eggs  and  Chicks.  Hardy,  healthy,  chock-full  of 
Vitality.  Layers  thrive  under  profitable  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  broiler  growth.  "207  chicks  average  2  lbs.  7  ozs. 
at.  8  wks.”  Feathered  too!  (Barred  Crosses  for  broilers 
or  layers). 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactor! 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.)  C.  C.  1127. 

(R.  O.  P.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8.000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  “Farm 
proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
Route  7,  Colrain,  Mass. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Brecdina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM  — 
robust,  health,  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
In  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Our 
birds  have  true  type  and  color  as 
well  as  high  production.  We  em¬ 
phasize  egg  size.  Write  for  Catalog. 
(C.C.  2136). 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.H.  Box  55, 


JUNIATA  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHIX  $7.-100. 

Large  photos  of  Farm  and  Stock  FREE  write 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  PRa  ^2 


record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  AH  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood¬ 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^«^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  book.  Send  for  it  to- 

*  day.  Comp. Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White 

Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $6.50  per  100  and  up. 

Tha  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  ;  ,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


20/aCENIURY  HATCHERY 


RHODES  POULTRY  FARM— Baby  Chicks.  Quick-grow¬ 
ing  vigorous.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  AUBURN.  West 
Lake  Rd.,  N.  Y.  Phone  II98-W-2.  Code  8643. 


TITRK'FVQ  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  UIvIYU  1  O  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  Quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


Our  Pen  led  class  at  N.  Y.  Contest,  scoring  2239 
Points,  2113  Eggs.  Egg  weight  averaged  25.19  ozs., 
highest  for  breed.  At  Maine,  our  Pen  scored  2414 
points,  2450  Eggs.  At  this  Contest,  our  Pullet 
No.  13  scored  299  Points,  808  Eggs;  and  our 
Pullet  No.  2  scored  302  Points.  285  Eggs. 

30,000  Breeders  on  Own  Farm 
All  Pullorum-Tested  —  No  Reactors 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Pullets  —  Start  laying  at  4  months;  at  G  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra- 
Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Rcd  Cross. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  If  you  prefer. 

Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Order  Offer. 

HEDB1RD  FARM  Wr.S,“ . 

Comvliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


OSS 

arm 

1?. I. Reels 


Star  Performers  at  Contests 

Our  High  Hen  at  Maine  laid  333  eggs,  scor¬ 
ed  341  points  in  52  weeks.  Our  Pen  at  New 
York  (Farmingdale)  led  breed  in  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  at  1933-34  Contest;  previous  year, 
our  pen  led  all  breeds. 

PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks — 100%  Moss  Farm  Strain. 
Moss  Cross  Rock-Reds — Develop  rapidly  into 
well-feathered  barred  birds  for  broiler  trade. 
Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels,  readyforthe  pen. 
Special  Discount  allowed  if  your  inquiry  is 
mailed  before  January  15th,  provided  order 
follows  promptly.  Comp.  Cert.  956. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Prices  and  Discount  Offer. 

Box  F. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


COOK 

Blood -Teste 

CHICKS 


Jtate-Jupervijed 

It  Pays  to  Buy  State-Supervised  Quality 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey  State- 
Supervised  Chicks.  All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested 
also  Culled,  Banded  and  Mated  by  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  a  special  strain  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Heavy’  Mixed  for  capons. 

Buy  State-Supervised  quality  and  safeguard  your 
season’s  profits. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  and  Moderate  Prices. 


COOK’S  HATCHERY 


43-C  Annabelle  Ave., 
TRENTON  N.  J. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BYT)  Stained  Antigen  Method). 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $42.50  per  500, 
$80  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C  C.  C.  932. 


Box  A. 


Klcinfelterjville.Pj 


C  O  I  C  U  C  Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred 
K*  n  1  V.  rv  J  xjox  &  Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
Antigen  Test.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 
(Cert.  No.  4020).  THE  McALIST  ER  V I  LLE  HATCHERY, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SET  EGGS  from  our  Quality  N.  H.  Reds;  raise  “Birds 
with  SPIZZERINKTUM.”  Write  for  prices.  CHRIS¬ 
TIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK 

CHICKS  from  breeding  flocks  blood  tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  by  veterinary  surgeon,  tube  agglutination 
method.  Circular  on  request.  Code  105. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY.  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510,  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalflg  Free.  Cert.  5659. 
MARVIN  F.  MOLL  Box  A  KLEIHFELTER5VILLE.  PA, 


NOLL 


-BLACK  LEG  HORN  CHICKS- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  In  pullets.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 

saw  it  in  AMERICA  V  AGRICULTURIST 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 


MONDAY.  JANUARY  7 

12:35 — “The  Annual  Round-up,”  Dr.  G.  W.  Hedlund. 
12:45 — "The  Question  of  Kitchen  Equipment,”  Miss 
Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8 

12:35 — “Eastern  Agriculture  in  the  National  Plan,” 
E.  W.  Bell. 

12:45 — “A  District  Superintendent’s  Resolutions,”  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Aker. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9 

12:35 — "Convenient  Heat  About  My  Farm  in  Winter.” 
12:45 — “Women’s  Contribution  to  Farming.”  E.  K. 
Eastman,  (Countryside  Talk.) 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  10 

12:35 — “The  Farm  Bureau  —  1935  Model,”  L.  D. 
Kelsey. 

12:45 — “The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY.  JANUARY  II 

12:35 — "Domestic  Animals  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Law.” 
Dr.  J.  G.  Wills. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Mabel  Milhan. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12 

12:30 — WGY  4-II  Fellowship — “Over  and  Above  Your 
4-H  Work,”  New  York  State  Office. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  14 

12:35 — “Feeding  Chicks  Before  They  Hatch.”  E.  Y. 
Smith. 

12:45 — “Cornering  Your  Housework,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15 

12:35 — "A  Fruit  Grower’s  Fireside  Fancies,”  J.  A. 
Evans. 

12:45 — “Curbing  the  Common  Cold,”  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Mace. 

WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  16 

12:35 — "Why  Electricity  Mothers  My  Chickens.” 
12:45 — "Dangers  In  Farming,”  Bay  Pollard.  (Country¬ 
side  Talk. ) 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17 

12:35— "The  Farm  Woods  —  A  Savings  Bank,”  J.  A. 
McKee. 

12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18 

12:35 — American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Nellie  Clogston. 
8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "How  to  Appreciate 
Music,”  New  York  State  Office. 


*  *  * 

WESG  FARM  PROGRAM 
Daily  at  12:15  to  1:15 


January  7:  Poem  ror  the  week.  J- .  Cope:  super- 
phosphate  in  the  stable.  Ernest  A  an  ALtine,  the  local 
plant  doctor  in  Nassau  county  and  on  Staten  island, 
M  C.  Richards ;  the  1935  farm  inventory  campaign,  G. 
W.  Hedlund;  results  from  the  turkey  growing  cam¬ 
paign.  E.  Y.  Smith. 

January  8:  (9:45)  Home  Bureau  Hour:  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  at  Rochester.  J.  R.  Livermore:  eighteen 
years  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  schools.  L. 
M  S’tewart. :  starting  rock  garden  plants  from  seed. 


January  9:  The  Buffalo  farmers’  market.  R.  F. 
Fricke;  how  to  take  a  farm  inventory  and  fill  out  a 
credit  statement.  G.  W.  Hedlund;  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  extension,  B.  B.  Robb;  Cornell  poultry  and 
egg  market  reviews,  A.  W.  Van  Wagenen. 

January  10:  (9:45)  Nature  Study  Hour:  Let’s  read 
a  book,  Bristow  Adams;  soil  erosion  program;  pruning 
grapes,  M.  B.  Hoffman:  report  of  egg  laying  contests, 
B.  C.  Ogle;  infectious  enteritis  of  cats,  C.  W.  Barber. 

January  II:  Cannery  peas.  C.  B.  Raymond;  market¬ 
ing  products  from  woodlots,  J.  D.  Pond;  can  we  learn 
from  animal  behavior.  L.  Pearl  Gardner;  adult-minor 
program. 

Januay  12:  Touching  up  the  4-H  girl’s  own  room, 
Dorothy  Young;  inbreeding,  S.  A.  As  dell ;  county  news 
notes,  H.  C.  Morse. 


January  14:  Poem  for  the  week.  J.  A.  Cope;  where 
did  that  new  weed  in  the  hayfield  come  from?  G.  H. 
Serviss;  thirsty  apples.  A.  B.  Burrell:  some  things  New 
York  farmers  are  thinking  about,  M.  C.  Bond;  new 
facts  on  the  use  of  fights  for  hens,  L.  C.  Norris. 


January  15:  Some  questions  on  the  field  seed  we 
»-iil  rUnt  in  ) 995  F.  P.  Bussell:  a  decade  of  agita¬ 
tion  for  subsidized  agricultural  instruction  in  high 
schools.  R.  M.  Stewart:  drying  cut  flowers  in  sand, 
Lucile  G.  Smith;  new  uses  of  honey.  E.  F.  Phillips. 


January  16:  The  dairy  and  poultry  outlook  for  Tioga 
County,  A.  R.  Blanchard;  poultry  profits  in  Virginia, 
J.  S.  Maxton:  development  of  the  automobile.  F.  B. 
Wright :  Cornell  poultry-  and  egg  market  reviews,  A.  W. 
Van  Wagenen;  Cornell  Countryman  program. 

January  17:  Let’s  read  a  book.  Bristow  Adams; 
soil  erosion  program ;  bracing  winter  Injured  apple 
trees,  F.  F.  Cowart;  the  work  of  the  liver,  Jesse 
Sampson. 

January  18:  Interesting  items  from  the  Rochester 
potato  convention,  A.  J.  Pratt;  forest  trees  for  farm 
planting  and  how  to  set  them,  J.  N.  Spaeth;  who  has 
the  strangest  animal  pet?  L.  Pearl  Gardner;  adult- 
minor  program. 


January  19:  Social  values  in  4-H  Club  work.  R.  O. 
Bale:  monthly  comments  on  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  testing.  G.  W.  Tailby;  county  news  notes, 
H.  C.  Morse;  grange  program. 

Countryside  Talks 

Every  Wednesday  noon,  at  12:45,  one 
of  a  group  of  four  men  gives  a  country¬ 
side  talk  over  General  Electric  Station 
WGY,  Schenectady,  New  York.  These 
four  men  are:  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Ray  F.  Pollard,  and 
Bristow  Adams.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  is  a 
farmer  at  Lawyersville,  New  York,  his¬ 
torian  of  note,  and  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  American  Agriculturist.  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard  is  County  Agricultural  Agent  of 
Schoharie  County,  New  York,  and  an 


interesting  write  and  speaker.  Professor 
Adams  is  a  well  known  journalist  con¬ 
nected  with  Cornell  University,  and  E. 
R.  Eastman  is  the  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Together  these  men  make 
a  four-horse  team  for  the  development 
of  the  philosophy  of  an  interesting  and 
happy  life  on  the  soil.  In  these  Wednes¬ 
day  noon  countryside  talks  you  get  the 
highlights  of  this  interesting  philoso¬ 
phy.  We  give  below  the  dates,  subjects, 
and  the  speakers  for  each  countryside 
talk  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935. 
We  suggest  that  you  cut  this  out  and 
paste  it  up  near  your  radio  where  you 
can  refer  to  it  frequently.  Nothing  on 
the  radio  will  please  most  farm  folks 
better  than  this  series.  Here  are  the 
subjects: 

January  2 — “Let  us  Have  Faith,”  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

9 — “Women’s  Contribution  to 
Farming,”  E.  R.  Eastman. 

16 —  “Dangers  in  Farming,”  Ray 
F.  Pollard. 

23 —  “Why  New  Year’s  Reso¬ 
lutions?”  Prof.  Bristow 
Adams. 

30 — (Arrangements  being  made) 
February  6 — “The  Story  of  an  Old  Mill 
Stream,”  Jared  Van  Wagen¬ 
en,  Jr. 

12—  “The  Good  Life,”  E.  R. 
Eastman. 

19—  “Log  Houses,”  Ray  F.  Pol¬ 
lard. 

26 —  “George  Washington  as  a 
Farmer,”  Prof.  Bristow 
Adams. 

March  6 — “The  March  of  the  Man 

with  the  Plow,”  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

13 —  “A  Glimpse  Beyond,”  E.  R. 
Eastman. 

20 —  “Lots  of  Personality,”  Ray 
F.  Pollard. 

27 —  “Goin’  Fishin’,”  Prof.  Bris¬ 
tow  Adams. 

April  3 — “Setting  Back  the  Hands  of 

the  Clock,”  Jared  Van  Wag¬ 
enen,  Jr. 

10 — “Frontiers  of  Youth,”  E.  R. 
Eastman. 

17 —  “Sulphur  and  Molasses,” 
Ray  F.  Pollard. 

24 —  “Spring  Poetry,”  Prof.  Bris¬ 
tow  Adams. 

May  1 — “How  the  Yankee  Came  to 

New  York  State,”  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

8— “The  Good  Old  Days,”  E. 
R.  Eastman. 

15 — “Adventures  of  a  Water 
Witch,”  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

22 — “Blooms  Around  the  Door- 
yard,”  Prof.  Bristow 
Adams. 

29 — (Arrangements  being  made) 
June  5 — “Where  One  Church  is  Bet¬ 

ter  than  Three,”  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

12 — "Country  Things  I  Love,” 
E.  R.  Eastman. 

19 — “Country  Fishing,”  Ray  F. 
Pollard. 

26 — “Commencement  Thoughts,” 
Prof.  Bristow  Adams. 


How  Many  Did  You  Guess? 

Following  are  correct  answers  to  test 
on  page  5.  Each  one  you  guessed  right 
counts  5.  See  what  your  percentage  is. 

Miami  is  in  Florida. 

Lowell  is  in  Massachusetts. 

Knoxville  is  in  Tennessee. 

Cleveland  is  in  Ohio. 

Waltham  is  in  Massachusetts. 

Takoma  is  in  Washington. 

Pasadena  is  in  California. 

Savannah  is  in  Georgia. 

Oshkosh  is  in  Wisconsin. 

Bridgeport  is  in  Connecticut. 

Mobile  is  in  Alabama. 

Youngstown  is  in  Ohio. 

St.  Louis  is  in  Missouri. 

Butte  is  in  Montana. 

Sam  Diego  is  in  California. 

St.  Paul  is  in  Minnesota. 

Saginaw  is  in  Michigan. 

Lincoln  is  in  Nebraska. 

Waco  is  in  Texas. 

Ogden  is  in  Utah. 


Worse  than  all  wars.  During  all  wars 
in  which  this  country  has  engaged  as 
a  nation — the  Revolutionary,  the  War 
of  1812,  Mexican  War,  Civil  War, 
Spanish-American  War,  and  the  World 
War — Americans  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  of  wounds  numbered  under  300,000. 
During  last  15  years,  a  period  approxi¬ 
mating  total  duration  of  these  six  ma¬ 
jor  wars,  Americans  killed  in  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  within  the  United  States 
or  who  died  of  such  injuries  have  num¬ 
bered  325,000. 
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J EMIMA  WILKINSON .  .  .  The  Universal  F  riend 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


She  finally  was  unable  even  to  raise 
her  head  from  the  pillow.  Now  there 
came  a  night  when  it  seemed  that  she 
was  about  to  die  and  two  watchers 
were  by  her  bed,  momentarily  expect¬ 
ing  the  end.  Suddenly  at  midnight  she 
astonished  them  by  calling  out  in  a 
strong  voice,  demanding  her  clothing 
and  rising  from  her  bed.  She  then 
entered  upon  a  life  packed  with  many 
activities  which  went  on  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Thus  far  the  story  of  her 
life  is  at  best  a  legend,  embroidered 
according  to  the  fancy  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  write  concerning  it.  From 
now  on,  she  was  always  a  prominent 
figure  and  her  doings  were  subjected 
to  a  certain  amount  of  public  scrutiny. 

Her  miraculous  (at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  the  people  of  her  time)  rising  from 
her  sick  bed  took  place,  it  is  said,  on 
a  Thursday.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
while  still  weak  and  pale  from  her  re¬ 
cent  illness,  she  insisted  on  attending 
Quaker  meeting,  and  when  according  to 
the  pleasant  custom  of  that  faith  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  for  any  one  with 
a  message  to  speak,  Jemima  Wilkinson 
stood  up  and  exhorted  the  congregation 
with  such  fervor  and  power  that  all 
who  heard  her  were  astonished.  Such 
was  the  dramatic  beginning  of  her 
career  as  Preacheress — a  career  which 
made  her  a  very  notable  figure  in  her 
time,  and  even  yet  her  fame  lingers 
in  the  traditions  which  are  repeated  by 
the  older  generation  of  Yates  County 
folk. 

THROUGH  all  her  subsequent  years 
until  the  end  she  always  insisted 
that  at  the  time  of  her  great  experience 
her  old  name  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  was 
taken  away  forever,  and  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  “a  new  name  which  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  named.”  The  new 
name  was  “The  Universal  Friend”  and 
by  that  title  she  was  known  to  her  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  that  was  the  signature 
which  she  set  to  her  correspondence 
and  official  papers.  With  the  back¬ 
ground  of  such  an  unusual  experience, 
added  to,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  a  genuine 
flair  for  preaching  and  attracting  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  fame  as 
a  Preacheress  spread  rapidly,  and  that 
soon  she  felt  called  upon  to  seek  a 
broader  field  than  that  afforded  by  her 
native  township.  In  her  earlier  years 
at  least,  her  theology  and  social  ideas 
were  founded  upon  her  Quaker  bring¬ 
ing-up.  Among  the  followers  of  George 
Fox,  there  was  nothing  unusual  or  im¬ 
proper  in  the  idea  that  a  woman  should 
feel  called  to  preach.  The  next  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  can  be  passed  over 
very  quickly.  She  preached  in  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  I 
do  not  know  that  she  made  any  parti¬ 
cular  effort  to  found  a  Community  or 
that  she  was  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  a  particularly  gifted  Quakeress 
was  was  constantly  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  exhort. 

IN  1782  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  im¬ 
pelled  probably  by  the  fact  that  here 
were  a  large  number  of  Quakers  and 
she  still  considered  that  her  work  lay 
among  these  people.  In  Philadelphia  she 
achieved  a  great  triumph.  One  of  the 
largest  Methodist  congregations  of  the 
city  placed  their  church  at  her  disposal 
and  people  flocked  to  her  by  the  thous¬ 
ands,  drawn  perhaps  more  by  the  stor¬ 
ies  that  preceded  her  than  by  her  abili¬ 
ty  as  a  preacher.  In  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  she  spent  several  years  gathering 
many  very  enthusiastic  followers,  some 
of  whom  were  influential  and  wealthy. 
Finally  she  conceived  the  idea  of  found¬ 
ing  a  community  made  up  of  her  dis¬ 
ciples,  where  they  might  live,  nourish¬ 
ing  each  other  in  the  true  faith,  far 
from  a  wicked  and  unbelieving  world. 
In  1787,  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme, 


she  sent  a  group  of  her  most  trusted 
followers  to  seek  out  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  at-that-time  virgin  wilder¬ 
ness  of  western  New  York.  After  con¬ 
siderable  scouting  they  decided  upon 
a  location  near  the  village  of  Dresden 
in  what  is  now  Yates  County. 

This  first  settlement  was  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Yates  County  and 
not  far  from  Seneca  Lake.  After  three 
or  four  years,  troubles  regarding  the 
title  to  the  land,  and  possibly  other 
causes,  led  them  to  remove  the  dolony 
to  the  south-central  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  township  bearing  the  name 
she  gave  it — Jerusalem — still  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  Friend. 

IN  April  of  1791  the  Friend,  together 
with  a  considerable  company  of  new 
recruits  for  the  colony,  left  Philadelphia 
for  the  Promised  Land,  striking  across 
country  to  the  valley  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  following  this  stream  up  to 
the  Chemung  river,  and  hence  via 
Elmira  and  Watkins  to  Branchport, 
and  hence  up  the  Guyanoga  Valley  to 
the  site  which  had  been  selected.  It 
stirs  one’s  blood — this  swarming  into 
the  wilderness  of  a  selected  company  of 
believers,  moved  by  the  passion  of  an 
idea  and  with  the  dream  of  founding 
a  commonwealth  where  should  forever 
prevail  the  principles  of  justice  and 
kindliness  and  unselfishness  and  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood.  The  almost  univer¬ 
sal  history  of  these  attempts  at  com¬ 
munity  living  seem  to  be  that  none  of 
them  have  continued  very  long,  but  in 
the  beginning,  before  the  first  enthusi¬ 
asm  dies  and  while  the  original  found¬ 
ers  are  still  in  control,  these  communi¬ 
ties  may  exhibit  extraordinary  succes¬ 
ses.  This  was  true  of  the  Shakers  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  and  of 
Mormonism  and  the  Oneida  Community 
for  a  somewhat  shorter  period.  It  was 
emphatically  true  of  the  Yates  County 
venture  as  well.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  past  century,  nowhere  in  western 
New  York  were  there  such  fields  of 
grain  or  such  flocks  and  herds  as  were 
found  among  the  followers  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Friend. 

The  locality  where  the  Friend  locat¬ 
ed  was  named  “Jerusalem”  and  the 
stream  in  the  valley  below  was  known 
as  the  “Brook  Kedron”  in  memory  of 
the  old  Testament  story.  Here  in  1809 


was  begun  the  erection  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  House,  and  it  was  not  completed 
until  1814.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
erected  a  marker  with  the  statement 
that  the  house  was  built  in  1791.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  To  begin  with  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  a  pioneer  colony,  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  longest  only  four  years 
in  a  virgin  wilderness,  could  have  had 
resources  or  materials  to  have  built 
such  an  extensive  and  well  constructed 
edifice.  In  addition,  there  is  the  posi¬ 
tive  statement  in  the  Yates  County 
history,  placing  the  date  of  its  comple¬ 
tion  as  1814.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that 
not  until  more  than  twenty  years  had 
passed,  and  when  the  community  was 
well  established  and  had  become  pros¬ 
perous,  and  in  a  small  way  wealthy,  did 
it  embark  upon  the  enterprise  of  con¬ 
structing  a  dignified  and  enduring  Com¬ 
munity  House. 

The  Community  House,  today  used 
as  a  farm  home,  is  an  absolutely  plain 
rectangular  building  about  36  x  50  feet, 
and  two  and  one-half  stories  above  a 
foundation  of  excellent  masonry.  There 
are  two  big  chimneys  each  of  which  has 
five  flues,  and  in  the  house  are  ten 
fire-places — none  of  them  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  siding  is  beveled  and  is  a 
full  inch  thick.  The  building  has  the 
same  uncompromising  characteristics  of 
solidity  and  strength  and  entire  absence 
of  ornamentation  which  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  buildings  of  the  Shaker  communi¬ 
ty  at  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Columbia 
County.  One  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
honest  craftsmanship  that  entered  into 
its  building,  because  after  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter  it  stands  as  plumb 
and  square  and  sturdy  as  when  the 
Friends’  disciples  completed  it  with  joy, 
because  at  last  their  Community  had  a 
visible  home.  Two  small  porches  added 
in  recent  years  do  something  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  almost  barren  plainness  of  the 
house. 

THE  house  must  have  been  a  busy 
place  in  the  great  days  when  the 
Friend  dwelt  therein  and  when  her  dis¬ 
ciples  came  thither  to  do  homage,  and 
ask  counsel,  and  to  listen  to  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  that  fell  from  her  lips.  The  Com¬ 
munity  kept  two  Sabbaths,  the  Friend 
deeming  that  both  the  Jewish  and  the 


g,Song  q/' the  Lazy  Faun 

MV  NEIGHBOR  says  to  me, 
say  he,  “My  barn  is  tight 
as  tight  can  be,  I’ve  battened 
up  each  hole  and  crack,  so 
winter’s  winds  will  just  turn 
back,  they  can’t  git  through  to 
freeze  my  kine  or  chill  the 
profits  out  my  swine.  The  way 
to  make  the  livestock  pay  is 
fill  them  full  of  corn  and  hay 
and  keep  ’em  warm;  a  chilly 
hide  don’t  help  ’em  put  on  fat 
inside  or  fill  the  milk  pail, 
ev’ry  cow  will  be  as  warm  as 
can  be  now.  My  barn  is  tight 
and  winter’s  blow  cannot  git 

in,  nor  can  the  snow,  and 

though  the  weather’s  bad  out¬ 
side,  the  feed  I  use  won’t  be 
applied  to  raise  them  critters’ 
temperature,  for  they’ll  be 

comfy  and  secure.” 

I  s’pose  my  neighbor’s  right 
again,  the  way  he  tends  each 
cow  and  hen  should  make  most 
anything  produce,  no  matter 
if  it’s  hog  or  goose.  Yet 

neighbor  works  for  what  he 
gits,  that  feller  never  rests  or 
sits,  he  toils  away  through  the 
day,  from  morning  till  he  hits 

^  ^ _ ^ _ _ _  -  the  hay.  I  don’t  work  very 

hard^  I  guess,  but  still  I’ll  take  a  little  less  and  have  some  time  to  meditate; 
if  neighbor  keeps  on  at  this  rate  he’ll  be  wore  out  before  his  time.  A  feller 
livin’  in  this  clime  should  know  the  winter’s  meant  for  rest,  in  summer  he 
can  do  his  best,  but  when  cold  winds  begin  to  roar  the  best  place  is  inside 
the  door,  a-restin’  right  beside  the  fire,  of  sittin’  round  I  never  tire! 


Christian  Sabbath  ought  to  be  observed. 
She,  as  the  spiritual  head,  doubtless  did 
most  of  the  preaching,  and  sometimes 
this  was  at  great  length.  The  story 
runs  that  her  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures  was  so  great  that  if  only  a 
part  of  a  quotation  was  given  she  would 
instantly  complete  it. 

ONLY  a  few  rods  distant  from  the 
house  is  the  very  substantial  brick 
tomb  which  was  originally  constructed 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  Friend,  but  in 
which  it  is  said  she  was  never  laid. 
Some  rather  wild  legends  seem  to  have 
been  busy  concerning  just  what  became 
of  the  Friend  after  she  was  dead.  This 
event  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1819,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  and  when  she  had  been  head  of  the 
Community  at  Jerusalem  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  It  is  said  that  among  some 
of  her  more  credulous  followers  there 
had  grown  up  a  belief  that  she  would 
never  die.  The  most  simple  and 
straight-forward  account  is  that  at 
first  she  was  buried  close  by  her  house, 
and  later  her  body  was  transported  to 
Penn  Yan,  although  I  have  not  found 
that  any  one  knows  the  exact  place 
where  it  lies. 

If  one  has  a  fancy  for  the  improbable 
and  the  bizarre,  there  is  the  local  tra¬ 
dition  that  she  was  buried  in  a  secret 
grave  known  to  but  two  of  her  follow¬ 
ers,  who  were  to  reveal  the  place  when 
about  to  die  to  two  others  sworn  to 
secrecy,  and  they  in  their  turn  at  the 
last  to  pass  the  secret  on  to  two  others. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  somebody’s  ro¬ 
mantic  imagining  rather  than  any  sober 
tradition.  Nevertheless  it  is  strange 
that  a  personage  as  important  as  she, 
and  one  who  enjoyed  the  enthusiastic 
homage  of  a  considerable  company  of 
men  and  women,  should  have  been 
buried  without  any  positive  record  of 
her  last  resting  place.  Some  of  this 
obscurity  at  least  may  be  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  her  faith  forbade  any 
elaborate  memorials  to  the  dead. 

As  Head  of  her  followers  she  made 
one  great  mistake  —  surely  a  mis¬ 
take  if  she  desired  that  her  Community 
should  persist  after  she  was  dead.  Her 
mistake  was  that  she  held  property 
herself  and  allowed  her  disciples  to  hold 
property  personally,  instead  of  having 
it  all  held  in  the  name  of  an  incorporat¬ 
ed  society.  Religious  mystic  as  she  may 
have  been,  there  was  none  the  less  in 
her  a  vein  of  keen  business  sense,  so 
that  she  had  much  land  and  many  per¬ 
sonal  possessions.  One  February  day  in 
1818  almost  exactly  a  year  and  a  half 
before  her  death,  she  made  a  Will  in 
which  she  tried  to  answer  the  question 
“ Whose  shall  these  things  be?”  She  had 
two  younger  trusted  disciples,  Rachel 
and  Margaret  Malin,  and  it  was  her 
hope  that  when  she  was  dead,  her  au¬ 
thority  should  pass  to  them  and  that 
they  would  carry  on  her  work.  The 
Community  was  not  legally  organized 
to  receive  and  hold  property,  and  so 
it  was  that  she  made  these  two  women 
her  sole  heirs.  A  little  less  than  a  year 
after  this,  in  the  great  white  Com¬ 
munity  House  on  the  hill,  she  lay  dead 
and  her  disciples  were  left  leaderless. 
So  it  was  that  when  her  strong,  force¬ 
ful  personality  no  longer  held  the 
reins,  it  became  a  case  of  everyone  for 
himself,  and  very  shortly  after  her 
death  the  Society  of  Universal  Friends 
broke  up  and  disappeared. 

From  the  knowledge  available  at 
this  time  it  seems  impossible  to  rightly 
appraise  the  work  and  character  of 
Jemima  Wilkinson.  In  1844,  after  she 
had  been  dead  for  twenty-five  years, 
there  was  published  at  Bath,  New 
York,  a  Memoir  by  some  person  who 
was  properly  ashamed  to  append  there¬ 
to  any  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  soon  after  her  death  but  to 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Budget  making  cannot  add  to 
your  costs.  It  may  help  to  get 
more  value  for  each  dollar  spent. 


Get  Your  Money’s-Worth... 


PHOTOS  BY 
EWING  GALLOWAY 


Mr.  MlCAWBER: 

Annual  income  . - .  20  £ 

Annual  expenditure .  19  £  19s  6d 

Result:  HAPPINESS. 

Annual  income  .  20  £ 

Annual  expenditure . . .  20 £  Os  6J 

Result:  MISERY. 

Adapted  from  David  Copper  field 

By  Dickens.  JMWKag— ^ 

Bt&r 


WHEN  every  farm  produced  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  what  the 
farm  family  ate  and  wore,  a  budget 
was  unimportant.  This  is  no  longer 
true  since  farming  has  become  a 
business  of  producing  to  sell  for 
money,  which  in  turn  is  spent  for  a 
multitude  of  things.  However,  when 
the  farm  income  varies  from  month 
to  month  and  is  always  too  small, 
some  farm  housewives,  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  advantages  of  a 
budget,  ask  “How  can  I  do  it?”  The 
answer  is  to  make  a  start  and  try  it. 
The  sole  object  of  a  budget  is  to  get 
more  value  for  the  money  you  spend. 
Budgeting  certainly  will  not  add  to 
your  costs;  it  may  lower  them. 

No  person  other  than  yourself  can 
tell  how  much  you  should  spend. 
Start  by  estimating  as  closely  as  you 
can  last  year’s  expenses  per  month 
for  food  and  clothing.  These  two 
items  together  make  up  more  than 
one-half  the  expenses  of  most  farm 
families.  Then  keep  a  careful  record 
of  what  you  spend  and  each  month  or 
each  week  compare  it  with  your  esti¬ 
mates. 

Two  absolute  essentials  to  keep  in 
mind  are  that  the  diet  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  safeguard  health  and  that 
clothes  must  be  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Because  the  family  that  spends 
most  is  not  always  the  best  fed  or  the 
best  clothed,  you  can  save  money 
without  sacrificing  ideals. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  drag 
the  problem  out  into  the  light  and 
look  it  over.  There  is  a  surprising 
amount  of  light  available  in  the  shape 


of  information  about 
food  and  clothes  at  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  cost.  As  a 
first  step,  why  not 
write  to  your  State 
College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  find  what 
it  has  in  the  way  of 
helpful  bulletins? 

The  next  thing  you 
will  need  is  your  fami¬ 
ly’s  cooperation.  You 
will  get  it  if  you  ask  for  it  in  the 
right  way.  By  the  way,  every  budget 
should  provide  an  allowance,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  for  each  child.  Al¬ 
though  dictating  how  it  must  be  spent 
defeats  one  of  its  principal  purposes 
—  the  development  of  character  —  it 
is  well  to  urge  adding  some  small 
part  of  it  to  a  permanent  savings  ac¬ 
count.  An  allowance  brings  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  well  as  privileges. 

You  may  say  that  the  farm  income 
is  too  small  to  allow  for  savings. 
That  brings  us  back  to  the  matter  of 
keeping  within  the  budget.  Use 
budget  savings  for  some  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  some  semi-luxury  if  you  can 
afford  it,  otherwise  some  downright 
necessity.  In  this  way  the  children 
will  gladly  help,  at  the  same  time 
learning  to  save. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  listed  some 
possible  ways  to  get  more  for  your 
food  or  clothing  dollar.  Study  them. 

A  year’s  budget-making  and  budget- 
keeping  experience  should  result  in: 

(1)  A  better  knowledge  of  values; 

(2)  More  returns  per  dollar  spent; 

(3)  A  bigger  savings  account. 


Encourage  the  ad¬ 
ding  of  some  small  part  of  the  weekly 
allowance  to  permanent  savings.  Be¬ 
low:  Plan  for  plenty  of  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


How  to  Eat  Well 
for  Less  Money 

I.  Make  the  best  use  of  products 
grown  on  the  farm. 

(a)  Grow  a  big  garden.  Use  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  every  day  during 
the  growing  season.  Can  plenty  for 
winter  use. 

(b)  Use  more  milk  and  eggs. 

(c)  Butcher  at  least  one  animal  on 
the  farm.  Can  or  smoke  what  is  not 
used  fresh. 

II.  Purchase  staples. 

Processing  adds  to  cost.  Flour  is 
cheaper  than  bread  or  cake;  potatoes 
cheaper  than  potato  chips;  corn  meal 
cheaper  than  corn  flakes.  Wages, 
compared  to  prices  of  farm  products, 
are  high.  Do  the  work  yourself! 

III.  Pay  cash  and  do  your  own  de¬ 
livering. 

Losses  suffered  from  extending  poor 
credit  must  be  spread  over  “good” 
customers.  Delivering  costs  money. 

IV.  Buy  in  large  quantities. 

Small  amounts  always  cost  more  per 
unit.  Within  reason,  anticipate  your 
wants. 

V.  Watch  prices,  including  sales  and 
specials. 

Different  stores  often  charge  different 
prices  for  the  same  article.  Investi¬ 
gation  has  shown  that  prices  on  most 
specials  are  really  lowered. 

VI.  Study  grades  and  buy  by  grade. 

It  is  not  always  economical  to  buy 
the  best.  Cheaper  cuts  of  meat  are 
just  as  nourishing.  Second  grades 
may  give  more  value  for  the  money. 

How  to  Dress  Well 
for  Less  Money 

I.  Home  sewing  saves  money. 

It  is  not  true  that  you  can  buy  clothes 
cheaper  than  you  can  make  them. 

II.  Buy  “out  of  season”  when  pos¬ 
sible. 

After  the  first  rush  is  over,  the  same 
garment  may  be  reduced  consider¬ 
ably.  How  much  is  it  worth  to  have 
first  choice? 

III.  Watch  for  sales. 

Knowledge  of  values  and  willingness 
to  spend  time  looking  for  them  re¬ 
sults  in  real  bargains. 

IV.  Compare  prices. 

Value  depends  on  length  of  wear  as 
well  as  cost.  Study  fabrics;  know 
brand  names;  buy  from  reliable  mer¬ 
chants. 

V.  Remodeling  offers  possibilities  for 
saving. 

This  is  one  reason  for  buying  good 
material.  Before  remodeling  ask  your¬ 
self  if  the  life  of  the  garment  will 
make  it  worth  while. 

VI.  Care  of  clothes  lengthens  life. 
Hanging  on  hangers,  brushing,  clean¬ 
ing,  use  of  shoe  trees,  cost  little  tou; 
pay  big  dividends. 
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— THINGS  WORN 

by  Smart  People 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2571  has  a  feature  which  is  outstanding  in 
the  season’s  mode,  namely  the  fly-away  tied  scarf  right  under  the  chin. 
It  is  immensely  becoming  and  suits  the  dress  either  when  it  is  used  for 
daytime  or  for  the  evening.  The  loose  wrist  sleeves  and  the  fitted  skirt  are 
also  much  in  vogue.  Pebbly  crepe  silk  in  black,  peacock  green  or  brown 
would  be  excellent  for  the  daytime  style  while  for  evening,  brighter  colored 
satin  crepe  such  as  flame,  purple,  creme  de  menthe  green,  sapphire  blue 
or  white  might  be  chosen.  The  pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  for  the  long  sleeved  daytime  dress. 

DRESS  OR  TUNIC  PATTERN  NO.  2581  is  extremely  smart  with  its 
gathered  neckline,  loose  hanging  sleeves  and  bow  tie.  The  tunic  may 
be  made  hip  length  or  longer.  The  rough  finished  silk  crepes  are  strictly 
in  style,  such  as  cloky  and  treebark  crepes,  also  metalized  crepes.  The 
tunic  may  be  in  bright  colors  such  as  Kelly  or  emerald  green,  orangy- 
red,  sapphire  blue,  gold  or  peacock  blue  to  give  a  bright  touch  to  the 
costume.  Besides  being  very  smart,  it  is  exceedingly  simple  to  make. 
Pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  the  full  length  tunic 
blouse  and  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  the  shorter  length  tunic 
blouse. 

ACCESSORIES  PATTERN  NO.  3456  will  give  the  individual  touch 
for  which  the  home  dressmaker  is  searching.  It  is  useful  for  the  new 
or  for  the  renovated  outfit,  besides  being  up  to  the  minute  in  fashion. 
The  set  of  accessories  patterned  here  include  the  hat,  kerchief,  bag  and 
gloves.  The  hat  is  designed  for  semi-formal  wear.  The  original  was 
black  velvet  caught  with  coral  velvet  ribbon  ornament.  The  kerchief  was 
black  and  silver  metal  cloth,  the  shirred  bag  and  gloves,  black  velvet.  For 
sportswear,  the  accessories  should  be  carried  out  in  brown  or  Kelly  green 
rabbit’s  hair  woolen.  Sizes  are  small,  medium  and  large.  Medium  size 
requires  %  yard  of  39-inch  material  for  the  hat  and  glove  cuffs  and 
1%  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  kerchief,  gloves  and  bag  with  %  yards 
Of  18-inch  lining  for  bag. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you 
want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


An  improved 

meat  curing  salt 

O 
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TO  USE  IN  THIS  IMPROVED  MEAT  CURING  METHOD 


This  illustration  is 
one  of  28  actual 
photographs  of  hog 
butchering  and  pork 
curing  in  one  of  six 
sections  of  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Salt  Book,  sent 
free  on  request. 


You  do  more  than  just  save  time  and  trouble 
with  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt. 
You  make  sure  of  quality  and  flavor,  tenderness  and 
goodness  in  the  meat  you  cure  so  easily  and  quickly. 

The  formula  for  this  improved  new  meat  curing 
salt  was  developed  by  the  International  Salt  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  the  foremost  research  authority 
in  the  salt  industry.  It  is  a  time-tested,  laboratory 
controlled  blend  of  all  the  sugar,  spices  and  con¬ 
centrated  smoke  required  to  give  meat  good  flavor 
and  good  color.  All  are  correctly  and  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  finest  of  International  meat  curing 
salt,  that  makes  sure  of  correct  preservation. 

International  produces  all  types  and  grades  of  salt 
for  every  farm  use.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the 
farmer  can  make  more  profit  from  salt,  at  less  cost, 
than  anything  else  bought  for  profit.  Many  money¬ 
making  ideas  for  the  farmer,  and  many  labor-saving 
ideas  for  the  farm  home,  have  been  condensed  into  a 
thirty- two  page  book  called '  'The  Farmers’  Salt  Book” . 

One  complete  section  of  this  International  book 
is  a  step-by-step  explanation  of  the  best  ways  to 
butcher  and  cure  pork  for  the  farm  home.  It  is 
illustrated  by  pictures  taken  on  a  farm,  just  as  a 
practical  farmer  does  the  work.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  information  every  farmer  should  have. 
Write  for  it.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Mail  this  coupon  for  a 

FREE  BOOK 


SMOKE  SALT 

Backed  10  lbs  to  the  can, 
enough  to  cure  100  lbs.  of 
meat.  Sterling  Quality  Sea¬ 
soning  for  Sausage,  packed  in 
10  oz.  cans,  provides  enough 
to  make  30  lbs.  of  sausage. 


WHITE  GOLD 

Salt  is  called  "white  gold” 
for  the  farmer.  Properly  ra¬ 
tioned,  one  lb.  of  salt  can 
save  many  pounds  of  feed  in 
growing  or  fattening  cattle. 
International  produces  all 
types  of  salt  for  live  stock 
feeding. 


PLAIN 
or 

IODIZED 


TABLE  SALT 

Sterling  Quality  Salt  for  all 
home  use  comes  in  this  conven¬ 
ient  Sc  carton  with  themetal 
pouring  spout  on  the  side. 
Sterling  Salt  is  steam -steri¬ 
lized  for  purity,  and  is 
free  running. 


-Jho  L 

SALT  BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  135,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt 
Book”  and  with  it  a  free  sample  of  your  Sterling 
Quality  Seasoning  for  Sausage. 

Name 


Street  or 
R.  F.  D.  No- 
City  or 
Town  — 


My  dealer  is 


- 

i 
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The  Best 

in  Three 


Cake 

T  housand 


MRS.  a.  R.  BEAN,  McGraw,  N.  Y., 
Cortland  County,  won  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  best  cake  baker 
in  the  American  Agriculturist-Grange 
Cake  Baking  Contest,  held  throughout 
New  York  State  during  the  past  six 
months.  Prior  to  September  2500 
women  entered  cakes  in  contests  held 
by  475  Subordinate  Granges.  During 
September  475  winners  competed  in 
Pomona  Contests,  and  as  the  result 
one  woman  in  each  county  was  named 
the  representative  to  bake  a  cake  and 
enter  it  in  the  State  Contest  at  Niagara 
Falls  on  December  11.  Fifty-one 
counties  were  represented  and  the  con- 


testants  with  the  ten 
as  follows: 

high  scores 

were 

WINNER 

COUNTY 

SCORE 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Bean 

Cortland 

O' 

CM 

05 

Miss  Alberta  Huff 

Cayuga 

85.3 

Mrs.  Dora  L.  Walsh 

Columbia 

79.6 

Mrs.  C.  S.  MacDougall 

Erie 

78.6 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  House 

Livingston 

78.3 

Mrs.  Foster  A.  Garrison 

Putnam 

78 

Mrs.  Morton  Peacock 

Essex 

77.1 

Mildred  P.  Harter 

Rensselaer 

76 

Mrs.  Albert  Barnes 

Wayne 

75.6 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lambert 

Seneca 

75.1 

Above,  in  the  oval,  is  Mrs.  A.  R.  Bean,  McGraw,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  American  Agriculturist-Grange  Cake  Baking  Contest  at  Niagara  Falls.  Miss  Alberta 
Huff,  Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  circle  at  the  right,  was  winner  of  the  second  prize.  The 
Judges  in  the  State  Cake  Baking  Contest  are  hard  at  work  above;  (left)  Miss  Laura  Rischman, 
Director  Home  Service  Bureau  of  Niagara  Hudson  Power  of  Buffalo;  ( center )  Mrs.  Fred  Palling, 
wife  of  Grange  Deputy  from  Dutchess  County;  (right)  Miss  Lillian  Shaben,  Foods  and  Nutrition 
Specialist  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Each  of  the  51  cakes  entered  by 
county  winners  was  cut  through  the  center,  and  scored  by  the  judges.  The  true  story  of  a 
cake  shows  up  in  the  center.  Cash  prizes  of  $25,  $10,  and  $5  were  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ners  with  the  three  high  scores.  50  merchandise  prizes  were  awarded  by  prominent  business  or¬ 
ganizations  to  the  holders  of  the  ten  high  scores.  The  ten  prize  winning  cakes,  shown  below , 
were  on  display  daring  the  State  Grange  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  December  11-14. 


Basis  of  Judging 

All  cakes  were  scored  according  to  a 
formula  allowing  a  possible  10  points 
on  general  appearance,  15  points  on 
crust,  40  on  crumb,  and  35  on  flavor. 
The  judge  in  many  of  the  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Grange  contests  was  the 
local  Home  Demonstration  Agent  or 
the  home  making  teacher  from  the 
neighboring  school. 

Prizes 

Three  cash  prizes  $25,  $10,  and  $5 
were  awarded  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  the  winners  with  the  three 
highest  scores.  The  following  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  were  awarded  to  con¬ 
testants  with  the  ten  highest  scores: 

24%  pound  sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Flour 
and  a  package  of  Sno-sheen  Cake 
Flour  —  awarded  by  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills. 

General  Foods  Cook  Book  —  award¬ 
ed  by  General  Foods  Corp. 

5  pound  can  of  Cocomalt  and  12 
ounce  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  — 
awarded  by  R.  B.  Davis  Company. 

Imported  linen  tablecloth  and  nap¬ 
kins  to  three  highest,  and  silver  cake 
and  pie  server  to  next  seven  high 
■  scores  —  awarded  by  Hecker’s  Flour. 

Rogers  silverware  set  with  service 
for  four  —  awarded  by  General  Mills, 

Inc. 

All  Butter  Cakes 

Specifications  mailed  to  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  previous  to  the  contest  stated 


Other  Entrants  in  the  State  Contest 

NAME 

TOWN 

COUNTY 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Halstead 

Ravena,  R.D. 

Albany 

Frances  Childs 

West  Clarksville 

Allegany 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Lawrence 

Whitney  Point 

Broome 

Mrs.  Dan  Mans 

Otto 

Cattaraugus 

Mrs.  Alberta  Dennison 

Kennedy,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Chautauqua 

Lily  Ramstein 

Horsehe  ds 

Chemung 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Lottridge 

North  Norwich 

Chenango 

Mrs.  Tessie  Humphrey 

Churubusco 

Clinton 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Youngs 

Sidney  Center 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Caroline  Howell 

Wappingers  Falls 

Dutchess 

Mrs.  John  A..  Holland 

Brushton 

Franklin 

Pauline  Eschlcr 

Gloversville,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Fulton 

Mrs.  Frank  Groth 

Corfu,  R.  D. 

Genesee 

Mrs.  Thereza  Avery 

Halcott  Center,  Bx.  53 

Greene 

Mrs.  Wade  Johnson 

Frankfort 

Herkimer 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Norton 

Chaumont,  R.  D. 

Jefferson 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Mumford 

Lowville,  N.  Y.,  No.  5 

Lewis 

Elsie  L.  Hockridge 

Morrisville 

Madison 

Mrs.  Irving  R.  Short 

Churchville,  R.  D. 

Monroe 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Brookman 

Fort  Plain 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Joseph  Herr 

N.  Tonawanda 

Niagara 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Day 

Vernon 

Oneida 

Mrs.  George  Hatch 

Skaneateles 

Onondaga 

Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Dewey 

Geneva,  R.  D.  No.  3 

Ontario 

Mrs.  Frank  lllenberg 

Warwick 

Orange 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Howes 

Knowlesville 

Orleans 

Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Chaffee 

E.  River  Rd.,  N.  Fulton 

Oswego 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Holloway 

Worcester 

Otsego 

Helen  Ketchum 

Ballston  Lake 

Saratoga 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Beyer 

Pattersonville 

Schenectady 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Fox 

Beaver  Dams,  R.  D.  2 

Schuyler 

Lennie  Stowell 

Lindley 

Steuben 

Mrs.  Merton  F.  Church 

Star  Route,  Canton 

St.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  0.  D.  Cooley 

Liberty 

Sullivan 

Miss  Marguerite  J.  Keck 

Eastport,  L.  1. 

Suffolk 

Mrs.  Fred  Andrews 

Star  Route,  Owego 

Tioga 

Mrs.  P.  A.  McAllister 

Ithaca,  R.  D.  5 

Tompkins 

Margaret  E.  H.  Osterhoudt 

Stone  Ridge 

Ulster 

Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Carlisle 

53  Maple  St.,  Hudson  Falls 

Washington 

Mrs.  Onias  Jones 

Warsaw 

Wyoming 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Hathaway 

Dundee 

Yates 

that  all  cakes  should  be  rectangular 
butter  cakes  made  with  two  whole  eggs 
and  baked  either  in  deep  or  shallow 
pans.  In  some  cases  reports  came  to 
us  that  the  judges  had  disregarded 
square  cakes,  thinking  they  were  not 
rectangular.  This  was  unfortunate,  as 
a  square  is  also  a  rectangle. . 

The  popularity  of  the  cake  contest 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  bread  baking 
contest  held  in  1933.  There  were  168 
Subordinate  Granges  which  took  part 
in  the  latter  while  475,  as  stated  above, 
entered  the  Cake  Contest.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  judges  that 
the  quality  of  the  cakes  in  the  State 
Contest  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
bread.  The  cakes  proved  to  be  more 
uniform  in  color  than  in  any  other 
point  considered  by  the  judges. 


Mrs.  Bean’s  Prize-Winning  Recipe 
White  Butter  Sponge  Cake 


2  eggs 

%  cup  sugar 

V2  cup  milk  (scalded) 

I  cup  cake  flour  (sifted 
once) 


2  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

2  tablespoons  melted 
butter 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Beat  eggs  well,  add  sugar  slowly, 
beating  continually.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder  together.  When  sifted 
add  alternately  with  hot  milk  to  egg 
mixture.  Add  flavoring  and  melted 
butter. 

Bake  in  square  ungreased  loaf  pan 
9  by  9  inches  at  375  degrees  for  twenty 
minutes.  Let  cool  in  pan. 
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Stop  a 

COLD 

the  First 
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Day! 

Drive  It  Out  of  Your  System 
—  Roots  and  All! 

A  COLD  once  rooted  is  a  cold  of 
danger!  Trust  to  no  makeshift 
methods. 

A  cold,  being  an  internal  infection, 
calls  for  internal  treatment. 

A  cold  also  calls  for  a  COLD  rem¬ 
edy  and  not  a  preparation  good  for  a 
number  of  other  things  as  well. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is 
what  a  cold  requires.  It  is  expressly  a 
cold  remedy.  It  is  internal  and  direct — 
tod  it  does  the  four  things  necessary. 

Four  Effects 

It  opens  the  bowels.  It  combats 
the  cold  germs  and  fever  in  the  system. 
It  relieves  the  headache  and  grippy 
feeling  and  tones  and  fortifies  the  en¬ 
tire  system. 

Only  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Qui¬ 
nine  supplies  those  four  effects  and  any¬ 
thing  less  than  that  is  inviting  trouble. 

Get  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Qui¬ 
nine  at  any  drug¬ 
gist.  Ask  for  it  by 
the  full  name  and 
accept  no  substi¬ 
tute  on  any  pretext. 


A  Cold  is  an 
Internal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


am®. 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 

QUININE 


Listen  to  Pat  Kennedy  and  Art  Kassel  and 
his  Kassels  -  in  -  the  -  Air  Orchestra  every 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  1:45  p.  m. ,  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  Columbia  Coast-to-Coast  Network. 


By  Jonathan  Fife 


THE  MOST  common  .sickness  in 
the  early  days  of  the  American 
Colonies  was  not  smallpox,  nor  diph¬ 
theria,  nor  even  head  colds.  It  was 
something  much  more  unpleasant — 
homesickness.  These  people  were  almost 
as  completely  exiled  from  their  horning 
grounds  as  if  they  had  moved  to  an¬ 
other  planet.  It  was  the  New  World, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  settlers 
knew  that  they  would  never  see  their 
old  homes  again.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  they  did  the  natural  thing — 
they  reproduced  those  homes,  as  nearly 
as  they  could  remember  them. 

There  were  some  curious  contrasts. 
Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  cities  built  city  houses — narrow, 
tall,  with  steep  roofs  and  overhanging 
upper  stories;  while  the  country  dweller 
reproduced  the  cottage  or  small  manor 
house  from  which  he  had  come — small 
one  story  buildings,  low  to  the  ground, 
with  few  rooms.  The  early  settler  want¬ 
ed  something  familiar,  something  to 
make  him  forget  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  that  he  was  in  a  wild 
place  far  from  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  his  native  land.  He 
wanted  something  to  ease 
his  homesickness. 

The  same  thing,  of 
course,  applied  to  furni¬ 
ture.  In  spite  of  tradition, 
very  little  furniture  was 
brought  over  on 
the  Mayflower. 

(The  little  ship,  of 
only  120  tons  bur¬ 
den,  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  all 
the  household  gear 
supposed  to  have 
been  carried  by  it) 
or  on  the  ships 
that  followed.  The 
settlers  had  to 
make  their  own,  a 
task  of  which  they 
were  fully  capable. 

In  fact,  no  less  a 
man  than  John  Al- 

den,  of  “Speak  for  yourself,  John” 
fame,  was  a  trained  wood-worker,  a 
“joyner.”  Others-  arrived  within  a  few 
years  and  found  plenty  of  work  in  sat¬ 
isfying  the  demands  of  the  colonists. 

Furniture  design  in  England  at  that 
time  followed  the  Elizabethan  style. 
Perhaps  the  best  phrase  to  describe  it 
is  “four-square.”  The  chair  in  Figure  1 
is  a  good  example  of  the  American  ver¬ 
sion.  Straight  up  and  down,  the  pieces 
fitting  together  at  right  angles,  the 
only  decoration  was  the  turning  on  the 
front — and  back-posts  and  the  curves 
on  the  slats.  This  was  a  very  popular 
type  then  and  is  still  popular  to-day,  in 
reproductions  or  in  survivals  of  later 
periods. 

For  many  years  furniture  followed 
this  form.  Chairs,  beds,  tables,  chests 
were  all  solid,  square,  heavy,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  hard  usage.  But  styles  na¬ 
turally  change,  and  as  communication 
with  Europe  improved  and  new  settlers 
arrived  the  colonists  found  that  they 
were  getting  behind  the  times.  A  mild 
revolution  in  England  in  1688  had 
brought  William  and  Mary  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  placed  them  on  the  throne. 
As  a  result,  many  Dutch  and  Flemish 
details  in  furniture  design  immediately 
appeared,  and  the  old  fashions  lost 
popularity.  In  America,  the  first  set- 


figure  2. 


tiers  having  by  this  time  been  gathered 
to  their  reward,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  who  had  no  direct  memory 
of  their  ancestral  homes,  wanted  the 
most  up-to-date  style.  They  no  longer 
suffered  from  homesickness,  they  only 
wanted  to  “keep  up.” 

The  new  design  was  of  the  type 
shown  in  Figure  2.  It  is  still  rectangu¬ 
lar,  still  four-square,  but  the  turnings 
on  the  front-posts  are  more  elaborate, 
the  foot  is  carved  (the  one  illustrated 
is  called  the  Spanish  foot),  the  back- 
posts  are  plain  and  curve  into  a  carved 
crest  at  the  top,  and  the  vase-shaped 
solid  splat  appears  in  the  back.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  was  a  rather  elaborate  piece 
of  work,  and  no  doubt  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor  in  the  front  parlor — while 
grandfather’s  favorite  chair  was  sent 
to  the  spare  room. 

Once  the  colonists  started  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  there  was  no  stopping 
them — until  they  got  well  ahead  of  the 
Joneses!  By  the  middle  of  the  18th 
Century  the  country  was 
well  established  and  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  prove 
that  America  was  as  good 
as  Europe,  any  day.  Cab¬ 
inet  makers  might  copy 
English  or  European 
styles,  but  they  would  do 
it  at  least  as  well,  and 
probably  better,  than  it 
was  done  anywhere 
else. 

According 
ly,  when  the  lead 
ing  English  cabinet 
maker,  Thomas 
Chippendale,  pub- 
fished  his  “Gentle¬ 
man’s  and  Cabinet 
Maker’s  Director” 
in  1754,  copies  of  it 
soon  arrived  here 
and  native  work¬ 
men  began  to  rival 
the  master.  The  de¬ 
ni  a  n  d  for  more 
elaborate  and  more 
luxurious  furniture 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
simple  four-square  methods,  and  the 
new  work  was  decorated  with  curves 
and  carvings  of  great  beauty.  But  more 
than  that,  the  manner  of  putting  the 
pieces  together,  the  structural  system, 
changed  radically.  The  craftsmen  had 
become  so  skillful  that  they  could  do 
away  with  the  braces,  or  stretchers,  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  without  weakening  the 
furniture  to  any  great  extent.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  straight  legs,  we  have  what 
is  called  the  “cabriole,”  as  in  Figure  3. 
Cabriole  legs  appeared  on  everything; 
chairs,  beds,  tables,  highboys  and  low¬ 
boys,  and  desks.  In  addition,  the  tops 
of  the  chairs  were  finished  in  the  bow¬ 
shaped  form  and  the  splats  were  carved 
in  an  open  work  pattern.  Everything 
was  fighter  and  more  delicate,  without 
losing  its  usefulness. 

Not  all  Chippendale  furniture  was  of 
this  type,  and  some  of  the  other  forms 
will  be  discussed  in  later  articles.  But 
this  was  the  most  popular  style.  The 
older,  heavier  pieces  went  to  the  spare 
room — and  great-grandfather’s  chair 
was  carted  up  to  the  attic  where  it  was 
found,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
by  someone  seeking  a  bargain  in  an¬ 
tiques. 
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Pyrofax  Gas 

helps  Mrs.  Dora  L.  Walsh 
win  3rd  prize  in 
cake  baking 
contest: 


says : 


7  have  a  Glenwood 
Insulated  range  heated  by 
Pyrofax  Gas  which  also 
lends  support  to 
my  success.” 


As  Mrs.  Walsh  would  tell  you, 
Pyrofax  Gas  cooking  is  clean, 
fast  and  efficient.  And  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live,  you  may  have 
Pyrofax  Gas.  For  Pyrofax  is 
real  gas,  stored  in  cylinders  and 
brought  to  you  by  Pyrofax  Ser¬ 
vice  —  which  never  fails.  There’s 
a  Pyrofax  Distributor  in  your  lo¬ 
cality  .  .  .  stop  in  and  see  him 
sometime  soon  and  let  him  show 
you,  with  actual  figures,  how 
little,  clean,  modern,  efficient 
Pyrofax  Gas  cooking  costs !  Pyro¬ 
fax  is  a  product  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemical  Corporation,  30 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  complete  gas  service  for  homes 
beyond  the  gas  mains. 

<(It  costs  so  little!” 


For  Bad  Cough, 

Mix  This  Better 
Remedy,  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2_%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is 
far  more  effective  than  ready-made  medi¬ 
cine.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens .  the  germ¬ 
laden  phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets 
you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Burpee’s  Giant  Zi  n  n  i  as 

$0  4PktSfbrlO* 


Four  Best  Colors 

Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds.  4  Giant 
Zinnias,  one  regular  full-size  packet  each  (value  40c) 
sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
FREE.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  Garden  Book. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  227  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


T he  Old  Squire’s  Silver  'Mine 


4  4nPHUNDER!”  was  what  the  al- 
A  manac  predicted  for  that  day  — 
thunder  with  a  big  exclamation  point. 
In  disdain  of  the  almanac,  however, 
Addison  and  I  set  off  early  in  the 
morning,  with  auger  and  axe,  in  quest 
of  “Maine  rosewood.” 

In  strict  point  of  fact,  no  rosewood 
grows  in  Maine,  or  ever  did.  What 
was  then  sold  for  Maine  rosewood  was, 
in  reality,  the  heart-wood  of  the  black- 
cherry  tree,  which  is  a  fine-grained 
wood  of  a  delicate  rose  color.  In  Maine 
black-cherry  trees  rarely  grow  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  the  heart- 
wood,  of  course,  is  considerably  less 
than  that.  As  a  result,  the  trees  do 
not  yield  much  lumber  that  is  wide 
enough  for  commercial  use. 

But  in  one  of  the  old  squire’s  forest 
lots — Lot  37 — we  had  come  upon  some 
fairly  large  black-cherry  trees,  and  Ad¬ 
dison  and  I  went  up  there  that  day 
to  determine  how  much  clear  heart- 
wood  they  would  yield. 

We  were  working  busily  when  sud¬ 
denly,  about  two  o’clock,  the  almanac 
vindicated  itself.  A  thundershower 
bore  down  the  valley  of  the  brook. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  first  down¬ 
pour  —  as  we  were  trying  to  find  shelt¬ 
er  under  a  thick  spruce  —  came  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  at  almost  the  same 
instant  a  crashing  clap  of  thunder.  The 
lightning  struck  one  of  the  pine  stubs 
on  the  hillside  and  set  it  on  fire. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  the  stub  con¬ 
tinued  to  blaze  fitfully  for  a  while. 
After  the  storm  had  passed,  we  went 
up  to  look  at  the  tree.  The  lightning 
had  torn  up  the  ground  and  the  blue¬ 
berry  bushes  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
round  its  base;  several  broken  quartz 
crystals  were  scattered  about  it.  The 
earth  had  been  torn  from  a  ledge  of 
gray  rock,  which  now  sparkled  at  sev¬ 
eral  points. 

Addison,  who  was  interested  in  min¬ 
erals,  examined  the  ledge  curiously. 

“That  looks  like  silver,”  he  said;  and 
with  the  poll  of  the  axe  broke  out  a 
piece  of  the  rock  to  take  home. 

The  rock  lay  round  the  house  for 
several  weeks.  Addison  was  convinc¬ 
ed  that  it  contained  silver,  and  the  old 
squire,  too,  thought  there  might  be 
silver  in  it.  On  one  of  his  trips  to 
Portland  he  took  it  to  Prof.  Henry 
Bartlett,  who  then  made  assays  of  ore. 
After  making  some  tests,  the  professor 
told  the  old  squire  that  the  specimen 

The  old  squire  came  home  in  a  very 
hopeful  mood,  and  the  next  day  he  and 
Addison  went  up  to  Lot  37,  and  with 
pick  and  shovel  uncovered  some  more 
of  the  ledges.  There  appeared  to  be 


plenty  of  that  leaden-gray  ore. 

Visions  of  wealth  began  to  loom  on 
the  family  horizon.  But  although  we 
kept  very  quiet  about  our  discovery, 
news  of  it  got  abroad  —  how,  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  Professor  Bartlett  had 
spoken  of  the  matter  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Portland.  Within  a  week 
everyone  in  town  knew  about  our  find, 
and  an  account  of  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

A  few  days  later,  Willis  Murch,  who 
had  been  fishing  along  Otter  Brook, 
came  running  over  to  the  old  squire’s, 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  to  tell  us  that 
three  men  were  camping  on  Lot  37, 
and  were  blasting  out  rock  there. 

Outsiders  in  possession  of  our  silver 
mine!  In  less  than  half  an  hour  Addi¬ 
son  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  the 
place.  Surely  enough,  we  found  three 
men  hard  at  work,  drilling  and  blast¬ 
ing  the  ledge.  A  tent  stood  near  by, 
and  a  camp  kit  and  tools  lay  about  on 
the  ground;  on  pegs  in  the  old  tree 
stub  that  the  lightning  had  struck, 
hung  three  revolvers. 

Addison  and  I  watched  the  men  for 
a  while  from  cover  of  the  cherry  trees; 
then  we  went  up  to  them. 

“Hello!”  Addison  said.  “What  are 
you  doing  here  in  our  lot?” 

The  men  looked  us  over.  “Mining, 
if  you  want  to  know,  young  fellow,” 
one  of  them  said.  “We’ve  located  a 
claim  here.” 

“But  this  isn’t  your  land!”  Addison 
exclaimed.  “This  is  private  property.” 

“It’s  unimproved  land,”  he  fellow  re¬ 
plied.  “We  have  located  a  mine  here 
under  United  States  mining  law.  See 
our  stakes  there?” 

“But  I  tell  you  this  is  private  proper¬ 
ty,”  Addison  insisted.  “This  isn’t  wild 
land.” 

“Reckon  you  don’t  know  mining  law 
very  well.  We’re  Colorado  miners,  and 
we  know  what  we’re  about.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  get  off  this 
land,”  Addison  said  firmly. 

The  men  laughed,  and  went  on  drill¬ 
ing;  one  of  them  remarked  that  we 
had  better  not  bother  them. 

We  went  home  and  reported  to  the 
old  squire.  Considerably  disturbed,  he 
drove  to  the  village  the  next  morning 
to  consult  his  lawyer.  Mr.  Holt  was 
puzzled. 

“Maine  isn’t  a  mining  state,”  he  said. 
“I  don’t  believe  there  are  any  prece¬ 
dents  to  guide  us.  I  couldn’t  say  how 
such  a  case  would  be  decided.  You 
can  warn  them  off,  and  then  begin  an 
action  for  trespass.” 

Accordingly  the  old  squire  and  Ad¬ 
dison  went  up  the  next  day  to  warn 


the  intruders  off  formally.  The  men 
took  it  pleasantly  enough,  but  stood  on 
their  rights  under  mining  law.  They 
had  found  no  claim  stakes  there,  they 
said,  and  therefore  had  a  perfect  right 
to  mine  the  land  for  gold  or  silver. 

However,  we  began  suit  against  them 
for  trespass,  and  the  case  was  entered 
for  the  September  county  court.  Mean¬ 
while  the  men  went  on  with  their  blast¬ 
ing.  We  heard  rumors  that  they  had 
sent  some  samples  of  the  ore  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bartlett  for  assay,  and  that  he 
had  returned  a  good  report. 

One  evening  about  the  tenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  three  miners  made  us  a 
call.  They  did  not  seem  at  all  rough; 
in  fact,  they  impressed  us  as  rather 
courteous,  pleasant  -  spoken  fellows. 
They  gave  their  names  as  Sangster, 
Rand,  and  Crothers. 

“We  heard  that  you  are  going  to 
bring  suit  against  us  for  trespass,” 
Rand  began.  “That’s  all  right.  We 
don’t  blame  you.  But  we  know  that 
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our  claim  is  legal,  and  that  it  will 
hold  under  mining  law.” 

The  old  squire  remarked  that  the 
court  would  have  to  decide  that. 

“Sure,”  Rand  replied  good-naturedly. 
“That’s  what  courts  are  for.  We  bear 
no  malice  about  it.  You  think  you’re 
right,  and  we  think  we’re  right.” 

“We  rather  think  you  Maine  folks 
ought  to  thank  us  for  coming  here  and 
opening  up  mining,”  Crothers  said. 
“There’s  some  rich  ore  up  there,  and 
this  will  soon  be  a  big  mining  country. 
We’re  just  sending  off  eight  barrels 
more  of  ore  samples  for  assay.” 

“That  ledge  isn’t  the  only  one  up 
there,”  Rand  remarked  casually. 
“We’ve  found  just  as  good  ore  on  the 
other  side  of  that  hill.  We’ve  staked 
claims  over  there,  too.” 

The  old  squire  made  no  comment  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  was  not  his  land. 

“We  don’t  want  any  law  trouble,” 
Sangster  said.  “There’s  silver  ore 
enough  up  there  for  us  all.  If  you’ll 
give  us  enough  to  pay  us  for  our 
trouble  so  far,  we’ll  pull  out  of  that 
first  ‘lead’  on  your  land  and  go  to  work 
on  our  other  claims.  We  don’t  want 
to  crowd  anyone,”  he  added.  “We 
want  to  start  square.” 

That  sounded  so  fair  that  the  old 
squire  asked  them  how  much  they 
wished. 

“Well,  sir,  to  pay  for  the  work  we’ve 
put  in  and  for  our  expenses,  we  ought 


to  get  four  thousand  dollars.” 

“But  we  wouldn’t  take  a  dollar  of 
your  money,”  Rand  interposed,  “until 
these  last  samples  from  the  deep  rock 
go  to  the  state  assayer  and  you  see 
his  report.  Business  is  business.  We 
don’t  ask  you  to  take  risks  on  ore.” 

The  old  squire  told  them  that  he 
would  consider  the  matter,  and  they 
bade  us  good  evening.  As  they  went 
out,  Crothers  asked  whether  they  could 
hire  one  of  our  teams  to  draw  the  bar¬ 
rels  of  samples  to  the  railway  station. 

The  old  squire  felt  reluctant  to  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  the  men  in  any  way; 
but  he  could  not  without  seeming 
churlish  refuse  their  request.  The  next 
day,  therefore,  Addison  drove  up  to 
the  new  mine  by  a  trail  that  had  re¬ 
cently  been  opened,  and  drew  the  eight 
barrels  down  to  the  railway  station. 

The  assay  report  came  back  a  few 
days  later.  It  was  so  good  —  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  silver  to  the  ton  of 
ore  —  that  a  wave  of  mining  excite¬ 
ment  swept  through  the  county.  The 
old  squire  began  seriously  to  think  that 
perhaps  he  would  be  wise  to  buy  out 
the  three  miners. 

Court  sat  that  week,  but  on  appeal 
of  the  three  miners,  who  asked  for  time 
to  employ  counsel  and  to  collect  prece¬ 
dents,  our  case  was  put  over.  Since 
that  meant  delay  and  tedious  waiting, 
Mr.  Holt  advised  the  old  squire  to  buy 
the  fellows  out,  and  thus  to  secure  full 
and  undisputed  title  to  the  property. 
But  in  the  meantime  a  chance  word 
had  set  Addison  thinking.  The  railway 
station  agent  was  a  young  man  named 
Curtis  Knapp,  whom  we  knew  very 
well.  On  the  day  that  Addison  had 
drawn  the  eight  barrels  of  ore  to  the 
station  Knapp  had  remarked,  as  he 
was  weighing  the  shipment,  “These 
same  eight  barrels  came  here  last  week 
for  these  same  parties.  What’s  in 
them?” 

“Silver  ore  for  assay  from  the  new 
mine,”  Addison  replied. 

“That  so?”  said  Knapp,  turning  back 
to  the  last  week’s  bills  in  his  entry 
book.  “Yes,  eight  barrels.  They  had 
kegs  of  blasting  powder  in  them,  so 
they  said  —  packed  in  sawdust,  all  the 
way  from  Denver. 

“Hello!”  he  added.  “This  is  odd. 
They  weighed  just  the  same  then  as 
they  do  now — twenty-five  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  That’s  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  apiece.  Those 
chaps  must  be  doing  a  lot  of  blasting 
to  use  that  much  powder.” 

“Well,  I  guess  they  are,  by  the 
noise,”  Addison  said. 

That  afternoon  he  took  the  shipping 
receipts  up  to  the  miners’  camp.  He 
felt  curious  enough  about  what  Knapp 
had  said  to  ask  them  whether  they 
got  their  powder  from  Colorado.  They 
said  they  did,  because  the  powder  there 
was  better  for  mining  purposes;  Sang- 
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JOHN  ELMER  WENT  OUT  FO R  A  SPlN./N  MIS  CAR 

SLUMPED  BACK  IN  HlS  SEAT  AND  LIT  A  CIGAR - 

THERE  WAS  SNOW  IN  THE  AIR,  JUST  ENOUGH  TO  ENTICE 
THE  WEATHER  WAS  SNAPPY,  AND  DRIVING  WAS  NICE-- 


JOHN  HADN'T  BEEN  OUT  BUT  AN  HOUR  OR  SO, 
WHEN  HE  NOTICED  THE  HIGH  WAVS  WERE  FILLING  WITH  SNOW 
THEN, TO  MAKE  HISANX1ETV  FULL  AND  COMPLETE, 
THE  SNOW  TURNED  TO  RAIN  AND  THE  RAIN  TURNED  TO  SLEET. 


THE  SLEET  TURNED  TO  ICE,  SMOOTH  ,  SHINE  V  AND  THIN, 
THE  CAR  DID  GVMNASTICS  AND  STARTED  TO  SPIN. 

A  SPIN  IS  WHAT  JOHN  STARTED  OUT  FOR,  TOO  KNOW, 
SO  H 6  TOOK  IT . RIGHT  INTO  A  HIGH  BANK  of  SNOW. 
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ster  showed  him  a  keg  of  the  powder. 
Addison  remembered  afterward  that 
the  keg  was  marked,  “25  Pounds. 
Stratton  Mills,  New  Jersey.” 

For  a  week  or  more  the  old  squire 
pondered  the  question  of  buying  out 
the  miners.  Four  thousand  dollars  was 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay,  but  large 
value  seemed  at  stake.  He  went  up 
to  the  lot  and  had  another  talk  with 
the  three  miners.  They  finally  offered 
to  take  $3,500.  After  some  further 
discussion,  he  struck  a  bargain  with 
them,  and  agreed  to  meet  them  at  Mr. 
Holt’s  office  in  the  village  at  ten 
o’clock  the  following  morning  to  draw 
up  the  papers  and  to  pay  the  money. 

The  next  morning  we  had  breakfast 
at  six  o’clock.  The  whole  family  felt 
a  little  anxious  about  the  approaching 
business  transaction.  The  three  min¬ 
ers  walked  down  to  our  place  from 
their  camp,  and  the  old  squire  offered 
to  give  them  a  lift  to  the  village 

Addison  and  I  watched  them  drive 
down  the  lane,  and  then  turned  to  our 
morning  chores.  Addison  seemed  pre¬ 
occupied;  as  I  was  leading  our  two 
Percheron  work  horses  out  to  the 
water  tub  I  heard  him  mutter,  half  to 
himself : 

“That’s  queer!” 

“What’s  queer?  What  do  you 

mean?” 

“How  many  kegs  of  powder  do  you 
suppose  would  go  into  a  barrel?  And 
would  a  barrel  of  powder  kegs  weigh 
over  three  hundred  pounds?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  I.  “Why?” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  more  than  five 
of  those  kegs,  packed  in  sawdust,  would 
go  into  a  barrel,”  he  went  on  musing¬ 
ly,  “and  the  whole  thing,  barrel  and 
all,  wouldn’t  weigh  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  But  when  those  bar¬ 
rels  came  from  Colorado  to  those  fel¬ 
lows  they  weighed  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  apiece,  just  as  much  as 
when  they  were  packed  full  of  ore! 
How  could  that  be?” 

I  could  not  account  for  it. 

“And  that  powder  was  made  in  New 
Jersey,  too!”  Addison  continued.  “I 
tell  you,”  he  cried,  suddenly,  “those 
fellows  are  playing  some  sort  of  game 
on  us!” 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  force  of 
Addison’s  conviction  that  persuaded 
me,  I  do  not  know;  but  instantly  I,  too, 
felt  that  the  miners  were  cheating  us. 
“What  can  we  do?”  I  said. 

“Go  after  them,  and  stop  their  game 
somehow  till  we  know  more  about  this. 
We  must  hurry,  too,  or  they’ll  get  that 
money!” 

We  bridled  the  two  Percherons, 
jumped  on  their  bare  backs,  and  rode 
like  mad  for  the  village.  They  were 
large,  broad-backed  horses,  and  our 
legs  stuck  out  from  their  sides.  My 
horse  nearly  bumped  the  breath  out 


of  me. 

Mr.  Holt’s  office  was  up  one  flight 
of  stairs,  over  a  dry-goods  store. 
Without  stopping  to  hitch  the  horses, 
we  slid  off  their  backs  and  rushed  up¬ 
stairs.  The  old  squire  had  just  come 
from  the  bank  with  the  money,  and 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  office  table  with 
the  package  of  bills  under  his  hand. 
Mr.  Holt  had  finished  drawing  up  the 
agreement  and  was  reading  it  aloud; 
the  three  miners  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

Addison  was  ahead  of  me.  Dashing 
into  the  room,  he  clutched  the  old 
squire’s  arm.  “Don’t  pay  over  that 
money,  sir!”  he  cried.  “Wait!  There’s 
something  wrong  about  this.” 

Holt  stopped  short  and  stared  at  us 
in  amazement.  But  the  minters  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  explaining  our  inter¬ 
ruption.  For  at  the  word  “wrong,” 
Sangster  made  a  grab  across  the  table 
for  the  money.  As  the  old  squire  pull¬ 
ed  the  package  of  bills  away  from  him, 
Crothers  jumped  to  his  feet,  knocking 
over  his  chair,  and  made  a  motion  as 
if  to  draw  a  gun.  Rand  seized  his 
partners  by  the  shoulders  and  said, 
“No,  no!”  in  a  low  voice. 

“Well,  young  man,  what  is  it  you 
think  is  wrong!”  Rand  said,  glaring  at 
Addison. 

“Those  ore  samples — that  powder — 
the  whole  thing!”  replied  Addison,  still 
panting  from  our  hard  ride.  “Five 
powder  kegs  in  a  barrel  don’t  weigh 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds!” 

Rand  glanced  at  his  two  partners 
and  muttered  something  about  the  deal 
being  off;  and  then,  after  an  angry 
silence,  the  three  men  left  the  office 
together. 

Addison  now  attempted  to  explain 
our  suspicions;  but  the  old  squire  had 
already  seen  enough  to  convince  him 
that  he  had  been  dealing  with  rogues, 
and  that  he  had  almost  been  swindled. 

The  three  sharpers  did  not  return  to 
the  mine,  even  for  their  kit  and  tools, 
but  left  town  during  the  day.  As  near¬ 
ly  as  we  could  find  out,  they  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  Portland  when  the 
news  of  our  “find”  first  got  abroad.  On 
the  chance  of  opening  a  profitable 
mine,  they  had  gone  up  to  the  place 
and  staked  a  claim.  They  had  quickly 
found,  however,  that  the  rock  was  not 
rich  enough  in  silver  to  pay  for  work¬ 
ing  the  mine. 

A  scheme  to  swindle  us  had  then 
occurred  to  them.  A  confederate  in 
the  West  shipped  them  those  eight  bar¬ 
rels;  but  instead  of  containing  blast¬ 
ing  powder,  the  barrels  contained  rich 
ore  from  a  Western  silver  mine.  The 
three  rogues  had  sent  that  ore  to  the 
state  assayer,  and  so  had  got  the  very 
alluring  report  that  had  so  nearly  be¬ 
guiled  the  old  squire  into  buying  a 
worthless  mine  on  his  own  land! 


Jemima  Wilkinson  .  .  .  The  Universal  Friend 
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have  waited  more  than  twenty  years  for 
publication.  In  any  case  it  is  fairly 
venomous  in  the  hatred  expressed  for 
the  Friend.  I  have  no  idea  what  was 
the  grievance  of  this  person,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  work,  there  is  hardly 
a  crime  in  the  Decalogue,  including  per¬ 
sonal  immorality,  of  which  the  Friend 
was  not  guilty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  written  two  histories 
of  Yates  County,  each  of  which  devotes 
considerable  space  to  her  career,  and 
both  are  exceedingly  laudatory,  giving 
the  impression  that  she  was  a  religious 
dreamer  and  mystic  who  had  a  vision 
of  a  Community  which  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  New  Jerusalem  set  down  in 
western  New  York.  The  fireside  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Yates  County,  are,  I  think, 
favorable  to  her  life  and  work,  although 
as  is  always  the  case  they  concern 
themselves  with  her  eccentricities  and 


peculiarities  rather  than  with  her  real 
place  in  history. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago,  there  was 
published  a  so-called  historical  novel 
with  the  alluring  title  “Jerusalem,  the 
Golden,”  of  which  Jemima  was  the 
heroine.  It  is  romance  pure  and  simple, 
through  which  she  moves  high-born  and 
young  and  beautiful  and  desirable  and 
always  ardently  beloved.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  offers  anything  by  which  we 
may  estimate  her  place  in  the  life  of 
her  time.  I  think,  however,  as  a  rule 
the  people  who  found  new  faiths  are 
religious  zealots,  often  impracticable 
and  visionary,  but  none  the  less  sin¬ 
cerity  is  the  very  basis  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  I  find  it  easiest  to  believe  that  if 
we  could  have  all  the  evidence,  and 
give  Jemima  her  right  place  in  the 
story  of  her  time,  we  would  find  that 
the  world  has  been  a  little  better  place 
because  she  lived  in  it. 
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5bt  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
iriendless.  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  wa 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  8f  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  book.  “Patent  Protection. 99  Fully 
explains  many  interesting  points  to  inven¬ 
tors  and  illustrates  important  mechanical 
principles.  With  book  we  also  send  free 
“Evidence  of  I  nvention”  form.  Prompt 
service,  reasonable  fees,,  deferred  payments,  thirty-six 
years  experience.  Avoid  risk  of  delay.  Write  immediately 
to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Registered  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  547-A  Victor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED 

MEN 

WOMEN 


,  to  qualify  for  eligibility  test 
•  for  steady  Government  Jobs, 
-  $105-$175  month.  Common  edu¬ 
cation.  Valuable  information 
Free.  Write 

INSTRUCTION  BUREAU. 
395,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.co  at  Druggists. 


n  .11  „  rWrolnnoJ  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
IvulIS  UcvciUpcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
S  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
America.  Sendfor400  FREEsamples.  Yarn 
Novelty  Co.,  (42-BR)  N.9thSt„  Phila.,Pa. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  1935  Photo  Calendar  from  any  nega¬ 
tive  10c.  3  for  25c.  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St„  Albany,  N.Y. 


GOOD  HOME  for  elderly  farm  woman  in  Columbia 
Countv.  Cook  for  three  men.  Small  wages. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Dept.  A,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


FANCY  PERCALE  Pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00  postage.  Silk,  vel¬ 
vet,  Woolens,  cheap.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington.  Mass. 


Stop  at  the  1000  room... 

In 

JJrincc  &omdmt&l 

New 

Album  M.  Gutterson,  Manager 

JUST  OFF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  14  EAST  28th  ST. 

York 

*  ^ » 

In  the  zone  of  quiet,  yet  convenient  to  department 
stores,  theatres,  Empire  State  Building,  churches. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  from  $2  for  one,  $3  for  two 

0 

•  FARMERS!  The  Prince  George  Hotel  will  exchange  room 
accommodations  for  acceptable  farm  produce.  For  details, 
address  the  manager. 
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The  same  view  from  my  office  window  at 
Sunnygables  in  summer  and  in  winter. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


AS  a  matter  of  the  best  policy,  I 
believe  that  this  paper  should 
concern  itself  more  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Northeast  than  with 
those  of  any  particular  State.  As 
an  exception,  however,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  little  space  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  political-agricultural 
situation  in  one  particular  State  — 
New  York. 

Responsibility 

With  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
now  ruled  by  Democratic  majorities, 
New  York  State’s  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nor  has  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
clean-cut  responsibility  to  serve  New 
York  State  agriculture.  Only  a  divid¬ 
ed  party  can  excuse  Governor  Lehman 
from  doing  the  right  thing  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  the  State  be¬ 
lieve  in  Governor  Lehman’s  sincerity 
and  ability.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  other  Democratic 
leaders  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
farmers.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  State 
will  do  well  to  let  Governor  Lehman 
call  the  signals  for  the  party,  so  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

Council  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets 

For  years  the  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State  struggled  to  establish 
a  means  of  controlling  the  selection  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  which 
would  result  in  a  non-partisan  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets.  This  struggle  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  establishment,  under 
Republican  leadership,  of  a  Council  of 
eleven  individuals  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  appointing  a  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  Democratic  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Governor  A1  Smith, 
took  the  position  that  this  method  of 
naming  an  important  State  executive 
violated  sound  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  held  that  in  its  opinion  the 
Governor  should  name  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  be  responsible  for  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department.  There 
has  existed  for  a  long  time  a  clean-cut 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
parties  as  to  the  method  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  naming  this  important  agricul¬ 
tural  official. 

During  Mr.  Macy’s  chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  the 
Republican  party  leaders  failed  to  build 
up  their  case  by  maintaining  a  truly 
non-partisan  Council  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  They  violated  the  non¬ 
partisan  principle  of  the  Council  by  ap¬ 
pointing  to  it  only  members  who  took 
orders  from  Republican  party  leaders, 
and  thereby  dissipated  the  confidence 
which  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  had 
in  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
will  be  perfectly  understandable  if  the 
Democrats,  when  the  legislature  con¬ 
venes,  abolish  the  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  clear  the  way  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  by 
the  Governor. 

As  I  write  this,  it  looks  as  though 
the  Democrats  will  be  permitted  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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agricultural  affairs  of  the  State  with¬ 
out  any  opposition  from  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  provided  they 
could  get  a  really  non-partisan  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  feel 
safer  than  if  they  ran  the  risk  of  some¬ 
time  drawing  a  Governor  who  was  not 
interested  in  agriculture,  or  who  was 
antagonistic  toward  it  and  reflected 
this  attitude  in  the  sort  of  man  he 
named  Commissioner.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  therefore,  both  good  politics 
and  good  public  service  for  the  farm 
organizations  and  the  state  government 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  setting  up  and 
maintaining  a  truly  non-partisan  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  which 
might  be  submitted  from  time  to  time 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  either 
their  approval  or  disapproval. 

C ommissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets 

I  am,  most  emphatically,  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  most  of  us  these 
days  are  looking  altogether  too  much 
to  government  for  aid  in  solving  our 
economic  problems.  As  long  as  we  do 
this,  I  believe  that  both  the  spirit  and 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  American 
people  will  steadily  decline.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  we  have  of  late  so 
largely  turned  to  government  officials 
for  economic  leadership,  the  naming 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
New  York  State  is  today  of  greater 
importance  than  in  any  preceding 
period  in  the  State’s  history.  I  am  glad 
I  don’t  have  the  job  of  selecting  the 
man.  If  things  turn  out  the  way  I  ex¬ 
pect  during  the  first  few  days  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  that  responsibility  will  be  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman’s.  Presumably  he  will 
have  plenty  of  candidates  from  whom 
to  chose.  I  have  already  heard  dis¬ 
cussed  a  list  of  fourteen  men,  ranging 
from  individuals  reasonably  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  job  to  one  hundred  percent 
pure  Democrats  with  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  the 
Governor  will  select  a  man  of  unques¬ 
tioned  personal  integrity,  with  a  broad 
agricultural  background,  and  with 
more  than  average  executive  ability. 
Given  a  Commissioner  with  these  fun¬ 
damentally  important  characteristics, 
one  man  should  do  about  as  well  as 
another;  especially  since  the  next  Com¬ 
missioner  will  most  certainly  be  faced 


with  problems  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  individual  can  solve. 

State  Milk  Control 

I  think  I  have  said  before  that  I 
never  discuss  the  subject  of  milk,  any 
more  than  I  discuss  religion.  Both  are 
emotional  subjects  at  the  present  time 
and  as  such  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
logical  analysis.  I  am,  however,  going 
to  hazard  the  opinion  and  I  believe  I 
can  back  it  up  (but  don’t  challenge  me 
to  do  so,  because  it  isn’t  worth  the 
time)  that  most  of  the  improvement 
we  have  had  in  milk  price  has  come 
from  dollar  devaluation  rather  than 
from  State  milk  control. 

Joe  McGinnies 

In  closing  these  rambling  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  agricultural-political  situa¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union,  I  am  going  to 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  Joe  McGinnies, 
who  for  years  was  Speaker  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Assembly.  Last  year  Macy 
tried  to  tell  the  Assemblymen  of  New 
York  State  that  they  couldn’t  have  Mc¬ 
Ginnies  for  Speaker  any  longer.  This 
year  a  similar  drive  is  being  made 
against  him  by  so-called  young  Liberals 
to  prevent  his  election  as  Minority 
Leader.  By  the  time  you  read  this  the 
question  will  be  settled  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Assemblymen,  as  it  properly 
should,  so  what  I  say  here  can  have 
no  possible  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Whatever  this  outcome  is,  I  want  to 
take  off  my  hat  to  a  veteran  in  State  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  unselfish,  intelligent  service 
to  his  own  community,  to  a  man  who 
shames  his  critics  by  his  dignity  and 
ability,  to  a  man  who  for  years  has  not 
only  given  to  the  agriculture  of  his  State 
a  square  legislative  deal  but  an  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathetic  one  as  well. 

*  *  * 

Only  Fair 

For  two  years  now,  a  division  of  the 
Federal  government  has  loaned  money 
to  Mid-west  growers  on  the  corn 
which  they  had  in  their  cribs.  Further¬ 
more,  the  money  has  been  loaned  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  market 
went  below  the  amount  of  the  loan  the 
farmer  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  difference. 

I  maintain  that  for  a  division  of  the 
Federal  government  to  make  commod¬ 
ity  loans  on  such  a  basis  to  farmers  in 


a  selected  area,  growing  a  single  crop,  is 
sectional  discrimination.  As  a  result  of 
such  loans,  the  minimum  price  which  the 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  of  the  North¬ 
east  pay  for  corn  is  pegged,  without 
their  opinion  even  having  been  asked. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  for  the  Federal  government  to 
loan  money  to  any  of  its  citizens  on  a 
basis  whereby  the  government  takes 
all  the  risk,  unless  similar  loans  are 
made  available  to  all  citizens. 

Under  the  precedent  already  estab¬ 
lished,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  should  not  loan  to  all 
poultrymen  in  the  United  States  from 
$7.50  to  $9.00  a  case  on  any  eggs  which 
they,  as  individuals,  put  into  cold  stor¬ 
age  between  now  and  the  time  when 
eggs  normally  move  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Then,  if  the  price  of  eggs  is  be¬ 
low  the  loan,  the  government  should 
take  over  the  eggs  as  it  agreed  to  do  in 
the  case  of  last  year’s  corn  loans.  Think 
it  over.  It’s  about  time  the  Northeast 
got  something  out  of  Washington. 

Now  that  the  way  has  been  blazed 
with  corn,  why  not  add  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  a  division  to 
make  loans  on  non-perishable  com¬ 
modities  stored  on  farms?  Such  loans 
could  be  made  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest  in  an  orderly,  business-like 
manner,  and  if  effective  would  do  more 
than  anything  I  know  of  to  keep  farm¬ 
ers  from  rushing  their  products  to 
market  in  order  to  get  their  hands  on 
some  immediate  cash. 


One  Feeding  a  Day 

This  year  we  are  feeding  our  beef 
cattle  twice  a  day.  Last  winter  we 
fed  them  only  once  a  day  and  they 
came  through  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Since  the  extra  feeding  means  just  that 
much  extra  work,  it  would  be  fine  if 
we  could  cut  it  out.  I  suppose  we 
don’t  do  it  because  of  our  long  train¬ 
ing  with  dairy  cows.  Since  beef  cattle 
are  comparatively  a  new  enterprise,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  men  who  have 
had  more  experience  with  them. 

Particularly,  I  would  like  to  learn  of 
your  experience  with  feeding  once  versus 
twice  a  day.  If  their  bunks  are  filled  up 
so  full  at  night  that  they  don’t  clean  up 
until  morning,  is  there  any  reason  why 
beef  cattle  should  not  go  through  the  day 
without  the  labor  of  an  extra  feeding? 

I  also  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  readers  of  this  page  about  their 
experience  with  carrying  extra  horses 
through  the  winter.  Somehow  I  have 
a  feeling  that  in  the  dairy  sections  of 
the  East  —  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
true  of  the  general  crop  sections  — 
there  is  a  tendency  to  stable  horses  too 
closely  in  the  winter.  I  feel  that  I  tend 
to  do  this  on  my  own  farm.  Can’t  a 
horse  that  is  not  working  be  given  a 
good  heavy  feed  at  night,  and  perhaps 
a  little  in  the  morning,  and  then  turned 
out  to  rustle  for  himself  almost  every 
day?  Won’t  he  come  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  better  shape  if  he  is  handled 
this  way,  than  if  he  stands  in  a  stall 
day  after  day  without  any  exercise? 
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$25.00 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 

for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  an  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 

claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 

concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
mav  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Promises  Useless  Without 
Performance 

“Could  you  help  me  get  money  on  a 
protested  check  for  516.50  for  butter  and 
eggs  sent  to  the  Esltay  Butter  and  Egg 
Co.? 

We  are  informed  that  the  Eskay  Co. 
has  closed  their  bank  account,  tele¬ 
phone  has  been  disconnected,  and  they 
are  altogether  out  of  business.  Any 
attempt  to  collect  would  be  useless. 

The  man  who  gave  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  says  this  —  it  sounds  a  bit  harsh, 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  it: 

“These  shippers  who  persist  in  doing 
business  with  one-horse  operators  are  en¬ 
titled  to  little  if  any  sympathy.  There 
are  a  number  of  high  class  firms  here 
soliciting  shipments  and  spending  a  lot 
of  money  to  give  their  shippers  real  sell¬ 
ing  service  and  honest  returns.  Never¬ 
theless  there  seems  to  be  a  percentage 
of  shippers  who  will  .fall  for  inflated  quo¬ 
tations  and  send  along  their  butter  and 
eggs  to  firms  who  have  no  financial 
standing  and  certainly  no  local  reputation 
that  reflects  any  credit  on  them.” 

Find  out  something  about  a  firm’s 
reputation  before  you  ship  eggs.  Any 
person  who  has  read  this  page  regu¬ 
larly,  knows  that  the  Service  Bureau 
is  only  too  glad  to  check  on  any  re¬ 
ceiver  of  farm  produce. 

*  *  * 

When  You  Buy  Life  Insurance 

“What  can  you  tell  me  about  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  called  the  Independence 
Benefit  Society  of  Hammond,  Indiana? 
An  agent  has  been  in  this  vicinity  selling 
policies.” 

This  company  is  not  licensed  by  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  Therefore  it  is  illegal  for  their 
agents  personally  to  solicit  business. 
Agents  of  this  and  other  unlicensed 
companies  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  law.  If  subscribers  will  call  such 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  at  Albany 
they  will  warn  unlicensed  agents  to 
discontinue  personal  solicitations,  and 
if  that  does  not  get  results,  will  take 
further  steps  as  necessary. 

*  *  * 

Reward  Goes  to  Franklin  Go., 
New  York 

“Two  young  men  gave  me  a  $15  check 
supposed  to  have  been  given  them  by  a 
farmer  I  know.  The  check  was  forged. 
I  turned  it  over  to  the  state  troopers 
who  arrested  Bernard  Yaddow.  He  was 
convicted  and  sent  to  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory  for  an  indefinite  sentence.  Am  I 
eligible  for  a  $25  reward?” 

(signed)  G.  W.  Russell, 
Moira,  N.  Y. 

If  passing  a  forged  check  isn’t 
swindling  we  don’t  know  what  is. 
Therefore  it  remained  only  to  check  up 
to  see  that  all  the  rules  governing  the 
reward  had  been  complied  with.  The 
American  Agriculturist  protection  ser¬ 
vice  sign  was  posted,  and  Mr.  Russell 
sent  a  sworn  statement  made  by 
Charles  Broadfield  of  the  State  Police, 


A  magician  may  seem  to  take 
money  from  a  hat  but  you  know 
that  he  is  fooling  you.  When  some¬ 
one '  offers  you  a  “ get -rich- quick” 
scheme,  he  is  fooling  you  but  some¬ 
times  you  fail  to  realize  it.  When 
someone  offers  you  something  for 
nothing,  do  not  bite;  hang  on  to 
your  pocketbook  and  write  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  Protective 
Service  Bureau. 


together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court  record.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
the  indeterminate  sentence  might  be  a 
stumbling  block,  but  inasmuch  as  Yad¬ 
dow  has  already  served  more  than 
thirty  days  of  his  sentence  the  check 
was  made  out  and  sent  to  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Russell  said: 

“Received  your  check  for  $25  for  which 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I  have 
taken  American  Agriculturist  for  years 
and  have  received  many  single  copies 
which  are  worth  the  subscription  price 
for  a  year.  All  subscribers  should  have 
your  protection  service  sign  posted.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  I  expect  to  get  a  reward  when  I 
posted  mine.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  crooks  of  this  section.” 

*  *  * 

Keys  Found 

An  error  was  made  in  the  Service 
Bureau  key  tag  number  appearing  in 
December  8  issue.  The  number  of  the 
tag  found  was  290456  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
store  is  at  Monroe,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Do  You  Know  Flim? 

If  any  of  our  New  England  subscrib¬ 
ers  know  the  whereabouts  of  one 
George  Comeau,  who  gave  his  address 
as  Windsor,  Vermont,  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  that  would 
help  us  in  securing  the  money  he  col¬ 
lected  from  one  of  our  subscribers. 

*  *  X 

Claim  Illegal  Cartage  Charge 
Common 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  receiv¬ 
ers  of  farm  produce  in  New  York  City 
sometimes  make  a  deduction  for  cart¬ 
age  charges  in  cases  where  no  cartage 
is  actually  done.  A  belief  which  is  not 
so  general  but  held  by  a  few  people 
is  that  such  action  is  illegal.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  letters  from 
subscribers  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  charges  have  been  deducted  where 
the  service  was  not  performed.  Write 
complete  details  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Postoffice 
Box  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  he. 


— K.  L.  Spring  Photo. 


This  accident  occurred  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.  Four  young  peo¬ 
ple  were  on  their  way  to  school.  Their  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  train.  R.  B.  LaBombard,  driver  of  the  car,  re¬ 
ceived  $15.71.  Kathlyn  R.  Martel,  more  seriously  injured, 
received  $47.14,  this  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  a  week  because 
each  had  the  1$  a  year  travel  accident  insurance  policy. 
Eunice  M.  Martel,  age  15,  and  Paul  E.  McNamera,  age  16, 
were  also  severely  injured.  They  did  not  have  the  policy. 


Other  Claims  Recently  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  December  1,  1934,  $376,355.78 
Paid  Policyholders  during  December .  2,908.51 


$379,264.29 


H.  B.  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y . $  64.28 

Auto  collision — general  cuts 
Alice  M.  Eves.  R.F.D  ,  Sewell.  N.  I.....  20.00 

Auto  hit  pole — sprained  ankle,  bruises 

Leona  J.  Donovan.  Camptown,  Pa .  14.28 

Auto  collision — injuries 

L.  E.  Merrill,  Hanover.  N.  H .  —  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— sprained  shoulder 
Miss  Minnie  Winbenner,  R.  2.  Sodus,  N.Y.  30.00 
Auto  overturned — strained  back 
Miss  Kathlyn  Martel.  Lebanon,  N.  H..~.  47.14 

Train  struck  auto — general  cuts,  contusions 
Mabel  W.  Spaulding,  Lebanon,  N.  H.....  40.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  back 
Miss  Anna  Taylor,  R.l,  So.  Wales,  N.Y.  54.28 
Auto  collision — general  sprains,  bruises 

W.  G.  McFarren.  Fair  Haven.  Vt. .  100.00 

Auto  overturned — general  bruises 

Walery  Kowalski  Est.,  Florida,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Truck  accident — mortuary 

E.  0.  Conroy.  Boston.  Mass .  9.28 

Hit  by  auto — injured  knee 

G.  S.  Davis,  Augusta.  Me .  10.00 

Auto  collision — cuts 

Wesley  Droskoski.  Southhold,  N.  Y .  18.57 

Auto  accident — cut  face  and  hand 

Frank  Phelps,  Corfu,  N.  Y . . .  60.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  and  shoulder 
blade 

M.  D.  Cook.  R.  2.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Truck  collided  with  car— frac.  shoulder 
and  ribs 

E.  D.  Munson.  Winthrop.  N.  Y .  25.00 

Auto  collision — cut  finger 

Mike  Krasnicki,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y.  40.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  cut  scalp 
Mrs.  May  S.  Waith,  Ellington,  N.  Y .  34.28 

Accident— frac.  jaw 

Doris  L.  Waith,  Ellington,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Accident — sprained  wrist 

Lula  S.  Blake,  Brookfield,  Vt . —  20.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 
Mrs.  Bertha  Davenport.  Big  Flats,  N.Y.  74.28 

Auto  accident — cut  leg,  bruised  body 

John  Crowe,  Dundee,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — contused  and  frac.  ribs 

C.  E.  Jeffrey,  Keene.  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  head 
Hiram  N.  Cross,  R.  I,  Londonderry,  N.  H ...  20.00 

Thrown  from  dump  car— bruised  thigh 

Mabel  A.  Baker,  Franklin,  N.  H .  50  00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  clavicle 

Charles  H.  Brace,  Tilton.  N.  H. .  14.28 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  chest  and 
bruised  knee 


Amelia  Malusky,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg,  bruises 

Marion  L.  Thurston,  Cambridge,  Mass 20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  nose,  inj.  ankle 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Finksburg.  Md .  30.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Clarence  Plummer,  Ballston  Spa.,  N.Y...  30.00 

Auta  accident — injured  shoulder 

H.  W.  Humphrey,  R.l,  Springwater,  N.Y.  30.00 
Truck  hit  pole — frac.  ribs,  contused  back 

Florence  LaClair,  Saxton  River,  Vt .  10.00 

Auto  hit  pole — inj.  leg  and  head 

G.  R.  Nikiiorakis,  W.  Swanzey,  N,  H _  54.28 

Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle 

J.  I.  Markham.  R.  I,  Lee.  Mass .  80.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — addt’l  payment 

Roy  Bielby,  Rome,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Gored  by  bull — injured  shoulder 

B.  F.  Batchelder,  R.l,  Center  Harbor.N.H.  17.14 

Auto  collision — cut  head 

Florence  0.  Vail,  Hartford.  Conn .  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  ankle 

Henry  G.  Stiles,  Pembroke,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — free,  knee  and  ribs 

George  W.  Cofield,  Warsaw,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  leg 

Lionel  Leduc,  R.  I,  Middlebury.  Vt. .  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  inj.  skull 

Mrs.  Diana  Chouinard,  Moretown,  Vt. ....  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  eye.  forehead,  hand 
and  leg 

Wesley  Y.  Vreeland,  Newark  Valley,  N.Y.  130.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  tibia  and  fibula 

J.  J.  Holland,  Plainfield,  Conn .  .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  and  bruised 
elbow 

E.  F.  Kruse  Springfield,  N.  Y .  64.28 

Auto  overturned — frac.  ribs 

John  A.  Dehnolino,  Cheshire,  Mass .  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Leon  B.  Fay,  R.D.,  Ashburnham,  Mass.  25.71 


Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  side  and 


steiaium 

John  Vaillancourt.  Shoreham,  Vt .  20.00 

Auto  hit  pole — injured  chest 

Edward  Kroot,  Bridgeton,  Me . .  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  arm 

Gilbert  Roy,  Canton,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Truck  crowded  into  ditch — frac.  ribs 

A.  H.  Smith  Winthrop.  N.  Y.  .  60.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  maxillary  bone 

Edith  P.  Abar,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y, -  51.43 

Auto  accident — inj.  head 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 
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10  North  Cherry  St. 


LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  a  reproduction  of  the  $25.00  reward  check  recently  mailed  to  G.  W. 
Russell,  of  Moira,  Franklin  County,  New  York.  On  this  page  you  will  find 
an  account  telling  how  he  won  the  reward. 
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A  TOTAL  OF  1177  CASH  PRIZES! 

foza  NAM  E ^ot 

"radio's  nameless 

MYSTERY  BABY" 

Who  Will  Play  A  Very  Important  Part  in  the 
Famous  “BETTY  AND  BOB”  Radio  Show 

$10,000.00  CASH  GRAND  FIRST  PRIZE 

2nd  .  .  $1,500.00  7th  .  .  $150.00  12th  .  .  .  $10.00 
3rd  .  .  1,000.00  8th  .  .  100.00  13th  .  .  .  7.00 
4th  .  .  500.00  9th  .  .  75.00  14th  .  .  .  5.00 
5th  .  .  250.00  10th  .  .  25.00  15th  to  1177th 

6th  .  .  200.00  11th  .  .  15.00  (incl.)  .  .  .  $1.00 


"RADIO'S  NAMELESS  MYSTERY 
BABY,"  dressed  in  a  Gold  Medal  "Kitch¬ 
en-tested”  Flour  sack,  sitting  in  a  market 
basket— a  beautiful  golden-haired,  blue¬ 
eyed,  peaches-and-cream-complexioned  little 
baby  girl  about  10  months  old,  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Betty  and  Bob  Drake,  principals  of 
the  famous  BETTY  AND  BOB  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram,  when  they  answered  the  doorbell 
about  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  the 
basket  was  also  found  a  toy  bunny.  And 
around  the  little  girl’s  right  wrist  was  a 


bracelet  of  tiny  gold  bangles,  each  bangle 
representing  a  flower.  Other  than  that  no 
clue  existed  to  the  identity  of  “Radio’s 
Nameless  Mystery  Baby." 

Where  is  the  woman,  the  man,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  to  whose  mind  does  not  instantly  flash  a 
fitting  name  for  this  sweet,  precious  little 
waif  of  a  winter  night?  To  find  a  suitable 
name  for  use  on  the  radio,  we  offer  $10,000  in 
cash  as  the  first  of  1177  prizes  amounting  to 
$15,000.  Why  don’t  you  enter  and  win?  Read 
“Pointers  on  making  up  a  winning  name.” 


Contest  Run  Solely  to  Induce 
Women  To  More  Quickly  Adopt 
This  More  Truly  Economical 
Baking  Method 


To  show  you  how  a  penny  or  two  more 
spent  for  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen-tested.” 
Flour — even  on  a  single  baking — can  save 
you  up  to  a  dollar  and  more  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  $15,000  Cash  Prize  Contest. 

Why  Gold  Medal  is  more  truly  economical 
is  illustrated  perfectly  by  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Betty  Crocker  from  Mrs.  Josephine 
Cooper,  1315  Market  Street,  Lima,  Ohio: 

“Like  a  great  many  people  I  tried  cheaper 
flour  to  save  money.  But  I  find  out  that 
not  only  was  I  cheating  myself  but  my  fam¬ 
ily  by  so  many  baking  failures. 

“One  in  particular  was  disastrous.  A  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  nut  cake  my  family  love.  I 
made  it  with  the  cheaper  flour  and  I  was  too 
ashamed  to  put  it  on  the  table.  I  know  now 
I  lost  62c  on  that  cake. 

“I  also  know  that  I  need  only  have  spent 
8/10c  more  to  use  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen- 
tested”  Flour  for  the  2H  cups  the  recipe 
called  for.  But  if  I  had,  I  would  not  have 
lost  the  62c.” 

Remember — this  is  your  opportunity  to 
win  one  of  1177  cash  prizes  amounting  to 
$15,000  in  cash.  Use  entry  blank  at  right. 
Act  today. 


Washburn  Crosby  Company 


Copr.  1935,  by 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CidUl  Cl&C&JZ/ln 


When  you  want  a  deli¬ 
cious  cake  or  pastry,  or 
any  kind  of  bread,  re¬ 
member  the  easiest  way 
of  all  is  to  order  it  from 
your  grocer  or  your 
baker  direct.  Your  baker 
today,  with  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  trans¬ 
forms  wheat,  our  out¬ 
standing  energy  food, 
into  delicious,  nutritious 
foods  for  your  table. 
Abundant  energy,  such 
as  these  baked  wheat 
foods  give,  is  essential 
to  Vitality.  Thus,  your 
baker  provides  your 
family  with  “BREAD 
ENERGY  FOR  VI¬ 
TALITY!” 


gold  medal  flour 

Kitchen*  tutd 

MIIU.IKC- 


Why  Not  Now  ? 


Pointers  on 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Drake , 
“Betty  and  Bob’'  to  millions , 
would  like  to  keep  “ Radio's 
Nameless  Mystery  Baby” 


Making  Up  a  WINNING  NAME 


George  and  Jane  Hartford,  child¬ 
less ,  would  like  to  adopt  “ Radio’s 
Nameless  Mystery  Baby” 


Found  in  the  market  basket  with 
*  ‘ Radio’ s  Nameless  Mystery 
Baby ”  was  her  only  toy — the 
Bunny  shown  above. 


“ Radio's  Nameless  Mystery 
Baby's ”  bracelet.  Eight  bangles 
represent  a  rose,  lily,  violet,  daisy , 
aster f  iris,  poppy ,  hyacinth . 


•  $10,000  is  the  amount  of  the  first  of 
1177  prizes  totaling  $15,000  in  cash 
which  we  will  pay  to  find  a  fitting  name' 
for  “Radio’s  Nameless  Mystery  Baby.” 
What  we  want  is  a  name  for  this  name¬ 
less  little  waif  of  winter  who  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  Betty  and  Bob  pro¬ 
gram,  radio’s  most  popular  daytime 
sketch.  Somebody  is  going  to  think  of 
an  original,  unique,  apt  name  which  the 
judges  agree  is  admirably  suited  to 
“Radio’s  Nameless  Mystery  Baby”— 
it  might  as  well  be  you.  Read  the  follow¬ 
ing  helpful  hints  on  making  up  a  name. 

“Radio’s  Nameless  Mystery  Baby”  is 
about  10  months  old,  has  golden  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  happy  disposition.  She 
was  clad  in  a  dress  made  from  a  Gold 
Medal  “Kitchen-tested”  Flour  sack. 
She  had  a  gold  bracelet  made  up  of 
bangles  representing  a  rose,  lily,  violet, 


daisy,  aster,  iris,  poppy,  hyacinth.  She 
came  in  a  market  basket.  And  was  left 
on  Christmas  Eve  on  Betty  and  Bob’s 
doorstep.  They  would  like  to  keep  this 
darling  little  golden-haired,  blue-eyed 
baby  girl  as  their  own.  Childless  George 
and  Jane  Hartford  want  to  adopt  her. 

Now  in  selecting  the  name  you  want  to 
enter  in  the  contest,  remember  that 
what  is  wanted  is  an  apt  name.  One 
that  is  original  and  unique.  Yet  which 
can  be  used  on  the  radio.  You  may 
think  a  simple  name  best,  like  “Susan.” 
Or  you  may  feel  a  name  like  “Found¬ 
ling  Frances”  is  an  apt  description.  Or 
you  may  favor  a  name  like  “Gloria 
Mae  Anne.”  (Of  course,  the  foregoing 
names,  in  either  your  or  the  judges’ 
opinion,  may  not  be  suitable.  They 
are  merely  given  as  examples.  More¬ 
over,  the  foregoing  names  will  not  be 


awarded  prizes  as  stated  in  the  rules.) 
In  thinking  up  a  name,  you  may  find  a 
dictionary  a  great  help.  Then  too, 
myths  are  a  good  source.  So  is  the 
Bible.  Books  and  plays  may  suggest  a 
good  name.  Perhaps  some  event  in  the 
news,  in  the  life  of  a  friend,  in  your 
own  life  will  suggest  a  name  to  you. 
But  where  is  the  woman,  the  man,  or 
the  child  whose  heart  cannot  tell  a 
name  for  this  nameless  little  waif  of  a 
winter  night — “Radio’s  Nameless  Mys¬ 
tery  Baby”?  Write  it  down.  And — 
don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it’s 
too  simple,  or  it’s  not  good  enough — 
send  it  in.  Let  the  judges  decide. 


If  YouThink  You  Can’t  Wi n— *Read  This 

Oct.  15,  1934 
Dear  Betty  Crocker: 

I  am  12  years  old.  I  never 
thought  I  could  win  a  prize. 

But  i  was  very  glad  to  get 
your  check  for  winning  a  prize 
in  your  contest.  I  needed  the 
money.  Gold  Medal  "Kitch¬ 
en-tested''  Flour  is  good  flour. 

I  do  the  baking.  I  never  have 
failures. 

Agnes  C.  Driscoll 


ENTRY  To  Win  $10,000  in  Cash  Entry  Must  Be 
BLANK  Postmarked  Before  Midnight,  February  17, 1935 


RULES: 

1.  Write  clearly  or  print  name  you  *nter. 
Also,  your  name  and  address. 

2.  A  sales  slip  or  receipt  showing  your 
purchase  of  a  sack  of  Gold  Medal  ’’ Kitch¬ 
en-tested ”  Flour  must  be  sent  (pin  it  on) 
with  the  name  you  enter  to  make  it  eligible 
to  win.  (If  you  want  to  send  more  than 
one  name,  print  each  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper.  A  separate  sales  slip  showing 
another  purchase  of  Gold  Medal  ’’ Kitch¬ 
en-tested"  Flour  must  be  sent  with  EACH 
additional  name  entered.) 

3.  The  envelope  containing  your  entry 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  mid¬ 
night,  Sunday,  February  17,  1935.  (Send 
immediately  to  facilitate  early  judging.) 

4.  A  name  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
words,  singly  or  in  combination.  These 
may  be  proper  names,  nouns,  or  adjec¬ 
tives,  etc.  Originality,  uniqueness  and 
aptness  will  be  considered  by  the  judges 
in  reaching  their  decision.  The  judges  shall 
determine  the  procedure  to  be  followed_  in 
reaching  their  decision,  and  the  decision 
of  the  judges  or  a  majority  of  them  on  all 


matters  pertaining  to  the  contest  shall  be 
final  and  binding.  Judges  are:  Professor 
Lloyd  D.  Herrold,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  Mrs.  William  B.  Walrath,  Foun¬ 
der  and  Managing  Director  of  The  Cradle, 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Miss  E.  Evalyn  Grumbine 
of  Child  Life. 

5.  Prize  winners  will  be  notified  as  soon 
as  possible  after  this  contest  closes.  No 
entries  returned.  Sponsor  reserves  the 
right  to  use  or  not  to  use  any  name  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  contest,  whether  a  prize  win¬ 
ner  or  not.  In  case  of  more  than  one  entry 
of  a  prize-winning  name,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  all  persons  duly  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  judges  to  have  properly  en¬ 
tered  such  prize-winning  name,  in  the 
same  identical  form,  in  the  contest. 

6.  Contest  limited  to  the  continental  lim¬ 
its  of  the  U.  S.  A.  No  employees  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  nor  members  of  their  families, 
nor  their  advertising  agencies,  are  eligible 
to  enter. 

7.  The  names  used  for  examples  and 
quoted  above  will  not  be  accepted.  How¬ 
ever.  the  use  of  any  of  these  names,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  in  combination  with  other 
names  or  words  is  permitted. 


Gold  Medal  Flour,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dept.  AA1-5 


( Print  name  you  enter  here) 

In  accordance  with  rules,  above  is  the  name  I  enter  in  the 
‘‘Radio’s  Nameless  Mystery  Baby”  Naming  Contest.  A xia 
attached  is  a  sales  slip  or  receipt  showing  my  purchase  of  a 
sack  of  Gold  Medal  “ Kitchen-tested "  Flour.* 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Nq, 


.State 


City . 

Please  check  which;  I  am  a  □  New,  An  □  Old  user  of  Goto 
Medal  “ Kitchen-tested ”  Flour. 

*No  special  size— simply  buy  whatever  size  you  usually  buy- 
|  Contest  limited  to  continental  limits  of  U.  S.  A.  3522-R 


Henderson’s  Spoon  Chrysanthemum 
“Snow  Star,”  pictured  at  upper  left , 
is  an  award  of  merit  winner.  These 
Spoon  Chrysanthemums  are  offered 
in  six  distinct  colors.  Zinnias  are 
shown  above.  This  familiar  variety 
ranges  in  size  from  midgets  to  giants  and 
in  form  from  single  to  double  or  twisted 
and  curled  cactus  forms.  The  gold  medal 
winner,  shown  below,  at  the  left,  is  Bur¬ 
pee’s  “Orange  Shaggy  Calendula.”  The 
spike,  center,  is  a  strain  of  rust-proof 
Snap  Dragon,  developed  in  California. 


STYLES  in  flowers  change  almost  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  do  styles  in  clothing,  though  usually 
with  more  rhyme  and  reason.  Plant  breeders 
are  constantly  seeking  to  correct  faults  of 
flowers  in  order  to  make  them  more  nearly 
meet  demands  of  flower  lovers  everywhere : 
blooming  season  is  advanced  or  delayed  ;  hardi¬ 
ness  to  frost  developed  ;  length  of  spike  or  size, 
color  and  character  of  blooms  changed  for  the 
better  by  infinite  care  and  patience. 

We  all  have  our  old  favorites  which  we 
should  not  like  to  miss  from  our  gardens,  but 
even  these  old  favorites  have  been  so  improved 
that  we  like  them  the  better  for  it.  Some  of  the 
old  biennials  have  been  developed  into  an¬ 
nuals  ;  for  instance,  the  annual  Canterbury 
Bell,  which  blooms  the  same  year  it  is  planted, 
does  away  to  some  extent  with  winter  loss  by 
freezing,  which  often  happens  to  the  biennial 
form.  Also,  the  annual  blooms  in  late  summer 
and  fall,  after  the  biennials  have  finished. 

The  new  King  lupins  (annuals)  come  in  var¬ 
ious  colors  and  grow  up  three  to  four  feet 
high  under  favorable  conditions.  New  varie¬ 
ties  of  larkspur  (annual  delphinium)  have 
come  to  resemble  the  perennial  delphinium  in 
their  branching  habits  and  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  florets.  They  also  have  the  addition¬ 


al  advantage  of  coming  into  flower  after  the 
blooming  season  of  the  perennial  is  past. 
Larkspur  Imperialis  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  annual  type.  New  colors  of  perennial 
foxglove  have  also  appeared,  more  attractive 
than  the  old  pale  yellow  one.  The  usual  form 
is  biennial,  which  means  that  seeds  must  be 
planted  this  year  for  next  year’s  bloom. 

Single  flowers  have  been  made  to  double 
and  fragrance  has  been  added  where  previous¬ 
ly  there  was  nothing  more  than  perhaps  a 
spicy,  pungent  odor.  A  very  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  the  new  fragrant  double  nas¬ 
turtium  (Golden  Gleam),  introduced  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Breeders  have  gone  still  fur¬ 
ther  and  we  now  have  the  Glorious  Gleam 
hybrids  in  several  striking  colors.  Scarlet 
Gleam  is  the  red  one. 

Our  old  friend  Sweet  William  has  been 
crossed  with  a  pink  to  make  Sweet  Wivelsfield, 
which  was  at  first  single;  this  season  its  new 
form  is  double.  A  very  popular  introduction  a 
few  seasons  back  was  Guinea  Gold  marigold. 
This  year  it  has  a  counterpart  in  Yellow 
Supreme,  which  is  a  creamy  yellow,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  odor  to  which  some  object,  it  has 
a  mild,  honey-like  fragrance.  Both  these  mari¬ 
golds  are  carnation  flowering.  Annual  phlox 

SYRACUSE  ZONE -See  Page  18 


have  been  developed  in  a  mixture  of  delicate 
art  shades  and  are  a  most  useful  addition  to 
any  garden,  especially  where  there  is  trouble 
in  making  the  perennial  phlox  live  through 
the  winter. 

Petunias  take  on  new  forms  and  colors  con¬ 
stantly,  becoming  more  and  more  ruffled  and 
doubled  and  spectacular.  Some  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  forms  are  not  easy  for  the  home  garden¬ 
er  to  grow  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  there 
is  a  wonderful  group  from  which  a  selection 
may  be  made  with  splendid  results.  I  shall 
never  again  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  petunias 
after  my  experience  last  summer  with  some  of 
the  named  varieties.  I  happened  to  have  White 
Balcony,  Purple  Prince,  and  a  collection  of 
named  varieties,  all  of  which  yielded  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  pleasure  because  of  their  long 
blooming  season  and  ability  to  withstand  a 
certain  amount  of  drought. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made 
is  the  development  of  rustproof  snapdragon 
(antirrhinum).  The  University  of  California 
collrborated  with  several  plant  hybridizers  in 
California  to  evolve  this  new  strain,  which  it  is 
claimed  will  produce  75  per  cent  rustproof 
plants.  For  three  successive  years  tests  have 
been  made  on  the  strains  (  turn  to  Page  2 7) 


What  is  behind  this  offer? 


Always  in  times  of  a  near-balanced  market , 
dealers  offer  a  premium  price  for  milk .  But — 
what  about  times  of  surplus?  Then  will  they 
guarantee  markets  at  good  prices — or  a 
market  at  all? 


^T*HE  only  reason  we  call  this  to  the  attention  of  dairy 
farmers  today  is  that  the  evils  involved  are  not 
nearly  so  apparent  as  the  seeming  advantages.  We 
must  point  out  the  danger  of  following  those  who 
promise  a  lot  today  but  will  not  guarantee  anything  for 
a  few  months  from  now. 

All  authorities  agree  that  organization  is  the  only 
long-time  advantage  a  farmer  can  know.  Through 
organization,  he  is  certain  of  a  regular  market  for  his 
products.  He  is  certain  of  returns  every  month.  In¬ 
stead  of  feast  one  month  and  famine  the  next,  he  eats 


regularly.  And  there  have  been,  and  probably  will  be, 
so  many  periods  of  famine  in  the  dairy  industry  that 
he  need  not  envy  the  farmer  who  is  risking  further 
famine  by  feasting  now. 

Of  course,  no  farmer  can  be  blamed  for  getting  all  he 
can  for  his  milk.  But  no  farmer  can  afford  to  accept 
any  offer  of  a  temporarily  higher  price  without  first 
knowing  definitely  what  lies  behind  the  offer — what 
dangers  are  involved — in  what  position  it  will  place 
him.  For  no  temporary  advantage  will  ever  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  a  market. 
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For  Profit- 

Chicks  Must  Live 
Pullets  Must  Lay 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


much  money  to  produce 
pullets  for  straight 
market  egg  production. 

Certified :  Certified 
chicks  are  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  hens  se¬ 
lected  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  or 
State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Hens  of 
light  breeds  must  weigh 
at  least  314  pounds, 
and  heavy  breeds  at 
least  5  pounds.  Also 
hens  must  show  indica¬ 
tions  of  ability  to  lay 
at  least  175  eggs  a 
year.  No  egg  is  put 
into  the  incubator  that 
weighs  less  than  2 
ounces.  Sires  of  Cer¬ 
tified  chicks  must  have 
mothers  with  ROP  or 
laying  test  records  of  200  eggs  or  bet¬ 
ter  and  sires  must  come  from  225  egg 
mothers.  Certified  chicks  cost  very 
little  more  than  uncertified. 


Approved  (Formerly  called  “Super¬ 
vised”,  “Accredited”,  or  “Standard”  in 
different  states)  :  Requirements  as  to 
physical  characteristics  of  breeding 
flock  are  practically  same  as  “Certi¬ 
fied”  except  no  production  records  are 
required. 


Shoe-button  eyes,  stocky  leys,  good  size, 
fluffy  down,  and  active,  alert  appearance. 
These  are  all  visible  qualities  of  a  good 
chick.  Buy  from  a  hatchery  that  supplies 
this  kind  but  in  addition  be  as  certain  as 
you  possibly  can  d hat  the  chicks  have  the 
inherited  ability  to  produce  heavily.  At 
the  left,  you  see  what  your  chicks  MAY 
look  like  ivhen  a  few  days  old  if  you 
“take  a  chance”  and  buy  from  a  hatchery 
with  no  disease  eradication  program.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  this  chance.  You  can 
buy  chicks  that  are  free  from  pullorum 
disease  when  delivered  to  you. 


Pullorum  Passed  (Formerly  called 
“Pullorum  Free”).  This  term  means 
that  breeding  flocks  have  been  tested 
and  no  reactors  found  on  the  first  test. 

Pullorum  Tested.  This  term  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  breeding  flocks  have  had 
one  test  and  reactors  have  been  removed. 


Unofficial  Improvement 


Recording  her  performance.  The  hen  is 
taken  from  the  trapnest  and  identified  by 
the  number  on  her  leg  band,  and  a  record 
of  the  egg  laid  is  made.  It  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  hens  producing  eggs  for 
hatching  be  trapnested.  It  is  a  job  for 
the  poultry  breeder  who  produces  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Photo  by  N.  Y.  R.  O.  P. 

ance)  :  ROP  chicks  must  have  moth¬ 
ers  with  official  trapnest  records  of  200 
or  more  eggs  in  their  first  year.  Sires 
must  be  sons  of  hens  with  official  225 
egg  records  or  better  and  their  sires 
must  have  equally  good  records.  ROP 
chicks  are  wing-banded  for  identifica¬ 
tion.  Buy  them  for  foundation  stock 
or  to  improve  your  flock.  They  cost  too 


WHEN  you  buy  chicks  you  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  hoping  that  approximate¬ 
ly  half  of  them  will  be  pullets,  that  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  them  will  die  dur¬ 
ing  the  rearing  period,  and  that  as  pul¬ 
lets  they  will  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay 
you  a  profit.  The  ability  to  live  with¬ 
out  the  ability  to  produce  is  worthless, 
while  the  very  best  inherited  tendency 
to  lay  will  profit  you  nothing  if  the 
chick  dies. 

In  order  to  get  the  kind  of  chicks 
you  want,  you  need  to  know  certain 
facts.  Keep  this  page  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  Hatcheries  and  breeders  have 
for  a  long  time  tried  to  produce 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  lay  more  eggs.  Their  breed  im¬ 
provement  efforts  can  be  classified  as 
official  and  unofficial. 


Official  Improvement 

Recent  efforts  to  make  official  grade 
names  uniform  in  all  states  under  a 
national  code  have  been  successful  but 
use  of  them  will  not  become  compuls¬ 
ory  until  1936.  Hatcheries  and  breed¬ 
ers  can  use  the  names  this 
spring  if  they  wish  and  when 
used  mean  the  following  things: 

Terms  Indicating  Producing  Ability 

ROP  ( Record  of  Perform- 


Terms  Indicating  Health 

Pullorum  Clean  (Formerly  called 
“Pullorum  Accredited”).  This  means 
that  breeding  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  (white  diar¬ 
rhea)  and  no  reactors  found  on  two 
consecutive  tests.  In  the  past,  “ac¬ 
credited”  has  meant  so  many  different 
things  in  different  states  that  the  term 
will  not  be  used  in  official  grade  names. 
(Pullorum  Disease  is  official  name  for 
disease  formerly  called  white  diarrhea 
or  bacillary  white  diarrhea). 


Chick  Buying  Pointers 


1.  Order  your  chicks  early.  It 
pays,  no  matter  when  you  want 
them  delivered.  Hatcheries  cannot 
go  to  a  shelf  and  take  down  baby 
chicks  and  always  fill  orders  on  the 
exact  date  you  want  them.  They 
estimate  how  many  orders  will 
come  in  and  what  per  cent  of  eggs 
will  hatch.  The  poultryman  who 
orders  early  is  most  likely  to  get 
chicks  when  he  wants  them.  Better 
specify  an  early  delivery  date,  too. 
Egg  prices  reach  a  peak  fairly 
early  in  the  fall  and  pullets  that 
fail  to  lay  until  eggs  get  cheap 
have  a  hard  time  showing  a  profit. 
That  is  one  reason  late  chicks  are 
cheaper. 

2.  Buy  from  reliable  hatcheries 
or  breeders.  One  way  to  check  re¬ 
liability  is  by  the  publications  in 
which  they  advertise.  For  example, 
American  Agriculturist  accepts  no 
advertising  except  after  investiga¬ 


tion.  Any  advertiser  making  state¬ 
ments  found  to  be  incorrect  must 
change  them  if  he  wishes  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  continue  to  appear. 
When  a  hatcheryman  gives  you 
satisfaction,  it  is  to  your  advant¬ 
age  to  continue  to  give  him  your 
business. 

3.  Avoid  unreasonably  long  trips. 
There  are  hundreds  of  reliable 
hatcheries  in  the  Northeast  and  ad¬ 
joining  states.  Why  run  the  in¬ 
creased  danger  of  overheating  and 
chilling  by  ordering  from  distant 
points  unless  otherwise  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  what  you  want  ? 

4.  Avoid  low  quality  chicks. 
While  a  high  price  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  quality,  cheap  chicks  in  gen¬ 
eral  lack  merit.  A  high  producing 
pullet  repays  many  times  over  the 
few  extra  cents  which  she  costs 
as  a  chick. 


Many  hatcheries  and  breeders  who 
do  not  use  official  terms  have  excellent 
breeding  and  disease  programs  of  their 
own.  calculated  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
ing  ability  of  the  chicks  they  sell.  Be¬ 
cause  the  terms  used  in  describing  these 
programs  are  not  official  and  have  not 
been  standardized,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  reliability  and  standing  of  the 
hatchery  using  them. 

Unofficial  breeding  programs  may 
vary  all  the  way  from  accurate,  careful 
pedigree  breeding  based  on  trapnesting, 
to  a  bit  of  culling  out  of  low  producers 
in  the  fall.  When  buying  chicks  from 
unofficially  bloodtested  stock,  be  certain 
that  you  know  how  the  testing  was 
done. 


The  production  ability  of  this  chick’s  an¬ 
cestors  is  known.  In  general  only  chicles 
from  high  producing  parentage  are  wing- 
banded  to  identify  them  in  this  manner. 
Pedigree  breeding  costs  money  but  pro¬ 
duces  chicks  with  the  ability  to  improve 
your  flock.  Photo  courtesy  Cornell  Poul- 
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State  Aid  Will  Be  Continued 

ov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  New  Year’s  Day,  pointed  out 
that  $176,000,000,  or  almost  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  revenues  received  by  State,  is  spent  in  direct 
state  aid  to  cities,  counties,  and  towns  for  roads, 
schools,  and  other  local  expenses.  The  Governor 
committed  himself  to  continuation  of  this  policy. 
He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  great  burden  on  the 
State  itself,  such  aid  could  not  be  lessened  with¬ 
out  either  increasing  local  taxation  (much  of 
which  would  fall  on  real  estate),  or  else  greatly 
handicapping  the  maintenance  of  good  schools, 
roads,  and  other  necessary  public  work. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  this  promise 
means  to  local  taxpayers,  and  especially  to  farm¬ 
ers,  most  of  whose  property  is  in  the  form  of 
real  estate.  We  have  often  commented  on  the 
fact  in  these  columns  that  a  decrease  in  State 
taxation  would  very  likely  mean  an  increase  in 
local  taxation.  There  are  many  rural  counties 
which  receive  far  more  in  State  aid  than  they 
pay  to  the  State  in  taxes.  The  Governor  and 
both  parties  are  to  be  commended  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  courageous  support  of  the  principle  of 
State  aid  in  recent  years  when  it  has  been  so 
difficult  for  the  State  to  maintain  its  revenues. 

Local  officers  and  administrators  have  a  deep 
responsibility  to  the  Stafe  and  to  the  voters  to 
use  the  last  cent  of  this  money  efficiently.  Now 
is  the  time,  for  example,  to  erect  school  buildings 
and  run  schools  without  extravagance,  to  get 
value  received  for  every  dollar  spent  in  building 
and  maintaining  roads ;  and,  further,  to  insist 
that  State  officials  themselves,  working  in  the 
counties  on  relief  and  other  public  projects,  make 
every  cent  of  the  public  money  count.  Unless 
such  local  responsibility  is  assumed  and  high 
efficiency  maintained,  it  will  surely  follow  that 
the  State  will  reduce  or  eliminate  its  large  grants. 

“Painless”  Taxation 

HEN  you  think  of  taxes,  you  almost  al¬ 
ways  consider  only  those  which  you  pay 
direct  to  the  government.  It  is  such  taxes  as 
school,  road,  and  county  which  seem  to  annoy 
and  harrass  you  most.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  every  dollar  you  pay  in  direct  taxes  you 
probably  pay  at  least  two  dollars  in  indirect 
taxes.  These  may  seem  to  be  painless,  but  all 
the  same  they  leave  a  tremendous  hole  in  the 
old  pocketbook. 

Just  follow  your  own  activities  through  one 
day  and  see  how  these  indirect  taxes  drain  your 
income  and  add  to  your  cost  of  living : 

You  are  awakened  in  the  morning  by  an  alarm 
clock  on  which  the  government  has  a  10  per  cent 
tax.  You  wash  your  face  (we  hope  you  do)  with 
soap  taxed  at  5  per  cent.  Your  toothpaste  and 
mouth  wash  (if  you  use  one)  are  taxed  5  per 
cent.  Your  cuff  links  and  scarf  pin  are  taxed 
10  per  cent.  Electricity  for  your  light  is  taxed 

3  per  cent.  Now  you  are  ready  for  breakfast. 
Your  oranges  are  taxed  5  per  cent.  There  is  a 
heavy  processing  tax  on  bacon  and  your  grain 
cereal,  and  an  import  duty  on  your  sugar. 

Breakfast  over,  your  children  are  probably 
ready  to  go  out  and  play  awhile.  If  so,  on  most 
of  the  sport  goods  and  playthings  they  use  you 
have  paid  an  indirect  tax  of  2  per  cent.  There 
is  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  cameras. 

No  need  to  tell  you  about  automobile  taxes, 
but  maybe  you  do  not  know  that  the  Federal 
government  gets  a  3  per  cent  tax  on  every  car 
sold,  and  collects  2j^  cents  a  pound  on  tires  and 

4  cents  a  pound  on  inner  tubes.  The  Federal  tax 
on  gasoline  is  1  cent  a  gallon ;  besides,  heavy  gas 


taxes  are  imposed  by  most  states.  Lubricating 
oil  is  also  heavily  taxed. 

The  gum  you  chew  is  taxed  2  per  cent.  Every 
time  you  send  a  telegram  or  put  in  a  toll  call, 
you  pay  something  extra  to  the  government. 
There  is  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  your  shotgun,  and 
another  10  per  cent  on  every  shell  you  buy  for  it. 
If  you  should  invest  in  bonds,  or  transfer  your 
bonds,  Uncle  Sam  gets  10  per  cent.  If  you  go 
to  the  theatre,  you  are  soaked  another  10  per 
cent.  If  you  are  a  lady,  and  like  to  paint  the 
rose,  you  pay  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  all  your  cos¬ 
metics. 

Uncle  Sam  collects  6  cents  a  gallon  on  ice 
cream,  2  cents  a  gallon  on  soft  drinks.  There  is 
a  Federal  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  victrola  records, 
and  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  your  radio.  In  the 
words  of  some  writer,  you  now  pay  a  capital  tax, 
excise  tax,  real  estate  tax,  property  tax,  auto  tax, 
gas  tax,  light  tax,  water  tax,  cigar  tax,  school 
tax,  syntax  and  carpet  tax,  and  when  you  are 
dead  they  look  for  an  inheritance  tax. 

And  so  on  and  on  and  on.  We  haven’t  begun 
to  mention  all  of  them.  The  worst  of  it  is,  most 
of  these  taxes  are  new. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  grant  that  the  depression 
with  its  millions  of  unemployed  has  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  government  and  made  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion  necessary ;  but  every  citizen  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  his  guard  to  fight  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  government  schemes  which  call  for 
huge  spending  of  public  money. 

Again,  in  fairness,  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
the  people  themselves,  more  than  government 
officials,  who  demand  most  of  these  projects. 
But  if  we  do  not  watch  out  and  protest,  tempor¬ 
ary  spending  schemes  will  become  permanent 
loads  on  taxpayers  until  there  is  no  private  prop¬ 
erty  left  to  tax,  and  no  incentive  to  earn  because 
of  big  taxes  which  will  eat  up  all  savings. 

D.  V.  Farley 

MASTER  Farmer  D.  V.  Farley  of  Goshen, 
Orange  County,  died  January  7,  at  the  age 
of  70.  One  of  the  first  Master  Farmers  to  be 
chosen  in  the  state,  he  was  loved,  honored  and 
respected  by  all  and  a  host  of  friends  all  over  the 
state  will  be  saddened  by  his  passing.  He  lived  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  raised  a  fine  family,  left  the  land 
better  than  he  found  it,  and  labored  long  and 
hard  in  the  interests  of  New  York  State  agricul¬ 
ture,  both  through  his  personal  efforts  and  by  his 
support  of  farm  organizations. 

A  real  Master  Farmer  has  left  us. 

Tariff  on  Corn  Should  Be  Suspended 

N  order  to  help  the  importation  of  Argentine 
corn  to  tide  over  the  emergency  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  situation  during  the  next  few  months,  the 
National  Association  of  Butter  and  Egg  Dis¬ 
tributors  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  asking  the  State  Department  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  existing  tariff  on  Argentine  corn. 
The  request  should  be  granted. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  bring  this  matter  to  attention  of  Congress 
in  order  to  get  immediate  action.  Poultrymen 
and  their  organizations  can  help  by  writing  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  Unless  action  is 
speedily  taken,  it  will  come  too  late  to  be  of 
much  help.  The  tariff  on  hay  and  straw  has  al¬ 
ready  been  temporarily  suspended  in  order  to 
lessen  livestock  feeding  prices  in  some  sections. 

There  are  frequent  reports  that  the  reason 
why  Federal  Government  is  slow  to  help  poultry- 
men,  either  by  buying  surplus  eggs  for  relief 
purposes  or  by  lifting  tariff  on  imported  grains, 
is  because  poultrymen  themselves  have  shown 


too  much  “rugged  individualism,”  and  have  not 
been  willing  to  have  poultry  and  eggs  declared 
basic  commodities  so  that  they  could  be  regiment¬ 
ed  under  AAA  rules  and  regulations.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  these  reports  are  true,  for  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  any  officials  worthy  of 
being  appointed  or  elected  to  high  places  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  would  stoop  to  such  vindicative 
pettiness. 

Potato  Growers  Talk  Acreage  Control 

ALMOST  a  year  'ago  at  Farmers  Week  at 
Orono,  Maine,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
repeatedly  that,  should  1934  potato  prices  be  low, 
sentiment  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  making 
potatoes  a  basic  agricultural  commodity,  subject 
to  AAA  acreage  control  and  a  processing  tax. 
That  potatoes  are  cheap  is  no  news,  and  last 
spring’s  prediction  is  coming  to  pass. 

If  we  interpret  correctly  the  sentiment  of  New 
England  potato  growers,  and  of  course  Aroostook 
County  in  Maine  outweighs  all  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  potato  areas,  they  feel  that  the  situation  is 
desperate  and  something  should  be  done,  yet  their 
fundamental  belief  that  acreage  control  is  un¬ 
sound  has  not  changed. 

Should  Not  Smother  Truck  Service 

HE  Federal  Government  is  considering  ad¬ 
visability  of  coordinating  all  carrier  sys¬ 
tems,  railroads,  trucks,  airways,  and  waterways, 
under  one  head.  This  would  mean  for  all  of 
these  the  same  government  control  and  red  tape 
to  which  railroads  are  now  subjected.  One  rea¬ 
son  why  railroads  are  having  a  difficult  time  is 
that  they  are  so  stifled  by  red  tape  that  they  can¬ 
not  move  fast  enough  in  making  changes  and 
improvements. 

Much  of  the  NRA  trucking  code  is  in  the 
same  class.  It  forces  on  the  trucking  industry, 
and  on  those  farmers  who  do  a  little  trucking  for 
their  neighbors,  rules  and  regulations  which  must 
surely  result  in  increasing  farmers’  costs  for 
transportation  of  farm  products  and  supplies. 

Increased  use  of  trucks  in  recent  years  has 
somewhat  helped  the  job  of  marketing  farm 
products,  and  farmers  want  trucking  service  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded.  This  can  best  be  done 
without  government  control,  judging  by  the  way 
the  railroads  have  been  hampered  by  it.  This 
publication  recognizes  the  good  work  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Agriculture  needs  them.  But  we  want 
to  see  their  service  speeded  up  to  that  of  the 
other  carrier  systems,  and  not  the  others  slowed 
down  to  the  railroads.  What  is  needed  is  less 
regidation  and  red  tape,  not  more. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  other  night  the  Missus  and  I  went  out 
to  Irv  Ingalls,  Advertising  Manager  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agricidturist,  for  dinner.  While  he  was 
helping  me  on  with  my  overcoat  —  none  too 
gently  —  my  feet  slipped  on  the  waxed  floor  and 
I  struck  the  back  of  my  head  on  Irv’s  kneecap. 
Since  then  he  has  been  hobbling  around  hardly 
able  to  walk,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  my  head 
is  as  good  as  ever. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  half-witted  character 
that  I  used  to  know  in  the  old  home-farm  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  fellow  had  the  reputation  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  head  of  solid  ivory.  One  day,  while  help¬ 
ing  a  neighbor  fix  fences,  he  was  holding  a  post 
for  the  other  man  to  drive.  The  post  maul  slip¬ 
ped  in  its  downward  swing  and  hit  our  half¬ 
witted  friend  a  mighty  blow  on  the  head,  knock¬ 
ing  him  down.  Jumping  up  quickly,  he  shouted: 
“Gosh,  that  fairly  dazed  me !” 
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Maryland,  My  Maryland 

A  VISIT  WITH  EDITOR  ED  ^ 


“Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland" 

Home  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  It  was 
from  the  window  where  you  see  the 
flag  that  she  is  alleged  to  have  said, 
as  the  Confederate  troops  marched 
by:  “ Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray 
head,  But  spare  your  country’s  flag.” 

You  remember  that  according  to 
Whittier’s  poem.  Stonewall  Jackson 
ordered  his  troops  not  to  fire  on 
Barbara  Frietchie  or  her  Union  flag. 
• 

“All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  th. 2  rebel  host  .  .  . 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie’s  grave. 

Flag  of  freedom  and  union  wave! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town.” 


FROM  1634,  when  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony 
landed  on  its  shores,  to  the  present  moment, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Maryland  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  constant  and  glorious  line  of  illustrious 
deeds  and  achievements  into  the  history  of  the 
“Old  Line  State.” 

Maryland  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty.  Here  for  a  time  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  found  sanctuary  and  a  degree 
of  tolerance  not  equalled  in  any  other  colony. 
Puritans  boasted  of  their  religious  liberty,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  were  as  intolerant  of  all 
others  as  were  the  people  of  the  old  country 
whom  they  accused  of  religious 
persecution  and  intolerance. 

Best  known  in  Maryland’s  his¬ 
tory  is  the  defence  of  Baltimore 
during  the  War  of  1812,  when  the 
American  army  successfully  with¬ 
stood  a  British  naval  attack.  It  was 
during  this  attack  that  Francis 
Scott  Key,  an  American  detained 
on  a  British  warship,  wrote  our  na¬ 
tional  anthem. 

Like  all  other  border  states, 

Maryland’s  position  in  the  Civil 
War  was  a  particularly  difficult 
one.  Her  northern  boundary  is  the 


famous  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  which  technic¬ 
ally  divided  North  from  South.  Today  the  Line 
still  remains,  though  the  division  between  the 
people  no  longer  exists. 

Though  Maryland  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union,  her  people  were  divided  and  her  sons 
fought  in  both  armies.  She  was  twice  invaded, 
but  only  one  great  battle,  Antietam  or  Sharps- 
burg,  was  fought  on  her  soil.  Here  on  a  Sep¬ 
tember  day  in  1862,  in  one  of  Maryland’s  corn¬ 
fields,  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  battle  in  the 
War  was  fought.  Whole  regiments  of  farm 
boys,  North  and  South,  were  wiped  out.  Lee  had 


enough  and  retreated  back  across  the  Potomac, 
but  McClellan,  the  Union  general,  had  had  about 
all  he  wanted,  too,  and  failed  to  follow  up  his 
advantage. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Maryland  resumed  her 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  time.  She  has 
steadily  increased  her  manufactures,  improved 
her  agriculture,  extended  the  education  of  her 
people,  in  general  has  been  well  to  the  forefront 
with  her  sister  states  in  the  March  of  Progress. 
Well  may  her  people  say  with  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  : 

“Maryland,  my  Maryland.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 

EWING  GALLOWAY 


LEFT  — 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  boundaries  in  history. 
It  derives  its  name  from  two  English 
astronomers.  Mason  and  Dixon,  who 
surveyed  this  line  between  the  two 
colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  in  1763.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Line  was  originally  marked  with 
milestones  brought  from  England, 
every  fifth  one  of  which  bore  on  one 
side  the  arms  of  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  William  Penn.  As 
the  Line  which  divided  the  north 
from  the  south,  it  was  not  only  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  proper  but  al¬ 
so  the  line  formed  by  the  Ohio  River 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Mississippi  and 
westward. 


RIGHT— 

“ With  thy  red  lips  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill.” 

Maryland  is  a  great  strawberry  state, 
growing  about  8,000  acres  which  pro¬ 
duce  around  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  crates.  In  fact,  she  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  truck 
crops,  including  peas  and  tomatoes, 
and  this  business  is  rapidly  growing 
in  the  state.  Dairying  is  the  leading 
farm  business,  Indian  corn  is  next , 
and  Maryland  grows  a  lot  of  wheat. 


Fort  McHenry,  Maryland.  This  fort  stood 
off  the  British  fleet  in  1812.  It  ivas  the 
flag  flying  over  these  ramparts  that  in¬ 
spired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write : 


“On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  ol 
the  deep. 

Where  the  toe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  tower¬ 
ing  steep. 

As  it  htfally  blows,  now  conceals,  now  dis¬ 
closes ? 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB . .  by  frank  app 


T he  Northeast 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  not 
growing  high  yields  per  acre,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can 
grow  them  any  cheaper  than  the  grow¬ 
ers  from  these  two  states.  The  main 
difference  would  seem  to  be  fertilizer, 
and  in  some  cases  a  difference  of  labor 
cost.  The  quality,  under  nortnal  sea¬ 
sons,  probably  is  no  better. 


of  persistence  of  those  who  advocate 
them.  We,  of  the  Northeast,  have  not 
been  persistent  enough  when  making 
requests  for  our  needs.  No  one  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  way  to  see  what  we  want. 
We  must  be  on  the  job  to  see  that  we 
get  what  we  need. 

*  *  * 

Tomatoes  for  Canning 

Several  growers  have  recently  asked 
about  price  prospects  for  tomatoes 
grown  for  the  canhouse  in  1935.  The 
crop  in  some  parts  of  the  East  was 
short  because  of  wet  weather;  and  in 
the  central  and  western  states  because 
of  dry  weather.  But  a  pack  of  about 
fourteen  and  a  half  million  cases  was 
obtained,  compared  to  almost  twelve 
million  cases  last  year  because  of  large 
acreage.  The  five  year  average  was 
12,300,000  cases.  In  spite  of  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  some  areas,  we 
had  a  large  enough  supply  so  as  to  take 
care  of  the  larger  1934-35  consuming 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
price  level  of  most  commodities  was 
such  that  the  price  to  the  grower  in 
1934,  could  well  have  been  higher. 

Just  why  the  grower  from  many  of 
the  tomato  producing  sections  is  willing 
to  grow  such  a  large  acreage  at  prices 
less  than  what  we  believe  they  should 
be,  is  difficult  to  understand.  Last  year 
I  felt  this  was  due  to  the  low  prices 
of  grain  for  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
other  western  tomato  producing  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  same  areas 
are  willing  to  grow  tomatoes  at  the 
same  price  in  1935  as  they  grew  them 
in  1934,  then  low  grain  prices  are  not 
determining  the  tomato  acreage  and 
tomato  yields  for  different  tomato  pro¬ 
ducing  states. 

Tomato  Yields 

The  average  yield  in  the  United 
States  for  tomatoes  grown  for  canhouse 
purposes,  for  the  five  year  period  1928 
to  1932,  was  4.52  tons  per  acre.  The 
yield  for  states  producing  these  toma¬ 
toes,  shows  New  York  to  be  highest 
with  a  yield  of  6.75  tons,  Ohio  second 
with  a  yield  of  5.67,  New  Jersey  third 
5.38,  Delaware  4.28,  Indiana  3.93,  Mary¬ 
land  3.98,  Pennsylvania  3.80  and  Illinois 
3.63.  Contrary  to  the  reports  we  some¬ 
times  hear,  the  states  competing  with 


Talks  to  Washington 


What  Should  Be  the  Price  for  1935? 

In  spite  of  the  larger  pack  for  1934, 
there  will  be  a  small  carry  over.  This 
places  the  manufacturers  in  a  strong 
position  for  a  good  market  for  the  1935 
crop.  In  addition  to  this  the  tendency 
for  higher  prices  on  all  commodities 
should  again  reflect  itself  in  canned 
vegetables.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  a  justification  for 
higher  prices  than  what  prevailed  in 
1934.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  tomato 
growers  from  some  of  these  areas  com¬ 
peting  with  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
are  willing  to  contract  for  ridiculously 
low  prices,  such  as  prevailed  in  this 
area  in  1934,  it  will  tend  to  restrict 
higher  prices.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
comparison  of  production  costs  made  in 
all  the  principal  tomato  growing  states. 
If  the  other  areas  can  grow  them 
cheaper  than  I  can  in  New  Jersey,  I 
must  either  find  a  way  to  reduce  my 
costs  or  eliminate  them  from  my  farm 
operations.  Of  course  the  tomato  man¬ 
ufacturer  near  the  markets  can  pay  a 
higher  price  to  the  grower.  This  is  an 
advantage  for  the  grower  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
somewhat  less  advantage  for  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 

Selling  Tomatoes  for  Manufacture 

The '  price  of  tomatoes  the  past  few 
years  has  been  determined  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  would  place  his  contract 
with  the  grower,  usually  after  selling 
futures  ahead,  so  that  he  would  know 
what  he  would  receive  before  buying 
from  the  farmer.  The  system  of  selling 
futures  when  prices  are  rising  as  they 
are  at  present,  is  an  unsatisfactory  one 
for  the  grower.  If  I  contract  to  grow 
tomatoes  for  delivery  next  August  and 
September  I  am  selling  a  future  with¬ 
out  knowing  yet  what  my  fertilizer  and 
labor  costs  are  going  to  be.  The  ten¬ 
dency  for  all  labor  cost  is  to  increase, 
consequently  any  future  I  sell  should 
recognize  increased  costs.  If  all  growers 
appreciated  this  and  would  demand  a 
price  in  keeping  with  changed  costs, 
this  higher  price  could  be  very  easily 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  with  de¬ 
cided  benefit  to  the  grower.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  require  that  all  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  various  states  should  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  support  such  a  system  of 
marketing.  Last  year  when  marketing 
agreements  were  considered  for  toma¬ 
toes,  at  Washington,  there  were  grow¬ 
ers  present  from  only  a  few  nearby 
states.  Those  areas  selling  tomatoes 
cheapest  were  not  represented. 


He  is  satisfied  with  his  crop.  Boston  lettuce 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  is  usually  fancy. 


AT  no  time  during  our  present  generation  has  there 
been  so  much  federal  activity  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  everyday  life,  as  during  the  past  two 
years.  Legislation,  the  administration  of  various  activities, 
and  the  expenditure  of  tremendous  sums  of  money,  have 
a  direct  influence  on  all  of  us.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  economic  groups, 
each  desiring  to  receive  aid  through  legislation,  through  rulings  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  through  financial  assistance.  This  tremendous  pressure,  from  all 
sources,  necessitates  that  agriculture  not  only  guard  against  encroachment  upon 
its  economic  welfare  by  other  groups,  but  that  we  plan  constructive  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  farmer  interests  and  the  farmer’s  welfare. 

Yesterday  I  was  one  of  a  committee  representing  the  farm  organizations, 
who  interviewed  Secretarys  Wallace  and  Ickes,  to  request  their  support  in  the 
development  of  the  recommendations^made  by  the  Northeastern  States  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conference. 

We  need  to  have  a  market  reporting  service  that  will  report  truck  arrivals 
as  well  as  car  lot  arrivals.  Possibly  we  should  develop  a  marketing  forecast 
similar  to  our  forecast  of  production, 
which  would  indicate  peak  shipments 
of  perishables  and  warn  the  grower  of 
gluts  that  will  take  place  in  various 
markets  at  given  times. 

Government  officials  are  aware  of  the 
need  of  a  better  market  reporting  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  not,  however,  had  this 
matter  brought  to  their  attention  in  a 
united  way  by  farm  organizations,  so 
as  to  stimulate  their  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  their  demands  for  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  work. 


Wallace  Favors  Recommendations 


We  presented  the  program  from  the 
Northeast,  insofar  as  it  had  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  Secretary  Wallace,  who  expressed 
himself  as  friendly  to  our  request.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  grasp  of 
this  situation.  Most  of  us,  in  our  think¬ 
ing,  are  dominated  by  our  environment. 
Since  Secretary  Wallace  came  from  the 
corn  belt,  where  the  farm  problems  are 
so  different  from  those  of  the  North¬ 
east,  I  was  afraid  he  might  not  be  so 
receptive  to  the  importance  of  better 
distribution. 

The  successful  realization  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  will,  in  my  mind,  ef¬ 
fectively  handle  the  glut  periods  of 
many  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  recommendations  from  this  con¬ 
ference  provide  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  northeastern  states  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out 
these  activities.  The  application  of  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution,  the  influence  of  marketing 
agreements  on  prices  and  consumer 
welfare,  the  establishment  of  auction 
and  regional  markets,  the  promotion  of 
more  direct  sales  to  chain  stores,  and  a 
better  organized  system  for  terminal 
markets,  are  all  a  part  of  a  marketing 
program  which  we  must  be  prepared 
to  develop  in  a  sound  way,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  farmer  as  well  as  consumer. 
The  development  of  such  a  program 
would  be  equally  beneficial  to  growers 
from  other  regions  because  the  same 
facilities  would  answer  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Ickes  Asks  Questions 

I  was  quite  interested  in  meeting  the 
man  who  proposes  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  form  of  Public  Works,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  I  think  we  all 
can  fully  realize  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  the  individual  whose  duties 
require  that  such  money  be  invested  so 
that  it  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  prove  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  taxpayer  and  communities 
to  be  benefitted.  Secretary  Ickes  has 
adopted  a  system  which  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  arriving  at  a  quick  answer  at  a 


One  of  our  breeding  flock  of  turkeys  at 
Woodlea.  She  survived  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  the  Waterloos  of  most 
turkeys,  because  she  was  one  of  the  best. 


conference.  Instead  of  waiting  for  an 
explanation  from  the  group,  he  im¬ 
mediately  begins  to  ask  questions. 

I  found  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  developing  and  modernizing 
our  terminal  markets  for  the  purpose 
of  decreasing  the  cost  of  distribution, 
which  would  benefit  both  farmer  and 
consumer.  He  wished  to  have  concrete 
proposals  which  would  deal  fully  with 
the  matter  of  financing  and  repayment 
of  the  loan  to  be  made.  I  rather  like 
the  system  Mr.  Ickes  pursued  in  the  in¬ 
terview,  possibly  because  I  frequently 
use  it  myself.  Nevertheless,  some  of  our 
committee  felt  he  was  rather  brusque. 

His  office  consists  of  a  large  room 
with  his  desk  in  one  end  and  a  place 
for  his  callers  to  wait  in  the  other.  I 
believe  he  is  the  only  Cabinet  officer 
who  conducts  his  interviews  in  such  a 
public  manner.  This  makes  for  effici¬ 
ency,  since  little  time  is  wasted  for  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  different 
groups  waiting  for  an  interview. 

Persistence  Wins 

While  waiting  for  our  turn  in  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes’  office  I  met  a  former  con¬ 
gressman  from  California  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  was  waiting  to  obtain  the  ans¬ 
wer  to  some  request.  He  emphasized 
the  follow-up  system  which  most  of  us 
appreciate  but  too  often  do  not  use 
sufficiently.  He  said  his  proposition 
might  have  just  as  much  merit  as  all 
the  others  that  had  been  granted,  but 
unless  he  followed  it  through  personally 
and  kept  it  before  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties,  it  would  become  dormant.  The  re¬ 
quests  that  are  successful,  usually  are 
made  so  because  of  merit  and  because 


Chicks  are  born  with  a  hunger  to  live  and  grow.  It’s  a  hunger 
that  means  more  than  filling  the  tiny  crop  with  feed.  It’s  a 
hunger  for  keeping  alive  and  developing  into  big,  sturdy 
chicks.  What  they’ll  be  at  six  weeks  depends  on  you! 


I  DARE  YOU! 


To  My  Friends  : 

I  do  so  want  to  see  you  get  more  out 
of  life  in  1935.  So  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  very  much  abbreviated  story, 
“Four  Golden  Keys”.  This  story  was 
suggested  by  a  series  of  children’s 
sermon  stories  given  by  my  pastor, 
Rev.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D. 

FOUR  GOLDEN  KEYS 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  Land  of 
Mighty  Men  a  small  boy  came  to  the 
Temple  of  Heart’s  Desire.  “Please, 
sir,”  he  said  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Golden  Keys,  “I  want  to  grow  up.” 

The  Keeper  of  the  Golden  Keys 
ooked  at  the  lad’s  pale  face  and  saw 
how  small  and  thin  he  was.  “What 
you  need,”  said  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys, 
“is  to  enter  this  great  Golden  Hall  of 
Health.”  And  with  a  Golden  Key  he 
opened  the  door  and  let  the  lad  peer  in. 
Seeing  the  room  filled  with  boys  and 
girls  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  a  spring 
in  their  step,  he  cried,  “Oh,  I  want  to 
ie  like  them.” 

“You  can  be,”  said  the  Keeper  of  the 
Golden  Keys,  “but  it  will  cost  you  a  lot. 
You  must  exercise  as  they  are  doing. 
You  must  learn  to  stand  straight.  No 
one  can  slouch  in  the  Hall  of  Health. 
You  must  eat  good  foods,  plenty  of 
wholesome  cereals  for  breakfast,  drink 
milk  for  lunch,  eat  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  lots  of  spinach.” 

“But  I  do  not  like  spinach,”  said  the 
joy.  “I’d  rather  have  sweets.” 

“But  you  must  learn  to  eat  nourish¬ 
ing  foods,”  said  the  Keeper  of  the 
Golden  Keys.  “Because  in  the  Hall  of 
Health,  we  make  it  our  business  to  eat 
the  things  that  are  good  for  us.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  the  boy.  “How  can 
I  get  in  the  Hall  of  Health?” 

“With  this  key,”  said  the  Keeper, 
handing  him  a  great  Golden  Key.  “It 
will  open  the  Door  of  Health  to  you. 
See,  it  has  a  name.” 

“Stand  Tall”  said  the  boy,  looking 
at  the  key. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  Keeper, 
“Stand  Tall.  Keep  this  Golden  Key 
with  you  always  and  Stand  Tall.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 


Perhaps  it’s  hard  to  see  the  difference  in 
chick  feed  at  the  start.  You  can’t  tell  by  look¬ 
ing  at  a  feed  whether  or  not  it  will  satisfy  a 
chick’s  ‘'hidden  hunger”  for  growth  and 
development.  But  when  the  bag  is  empty  at 
six  weeks,  you  can  see  it  in  the  chicks.  They 
tell  you  in  life — in  pounds — in  development. 
They  tell  you  that  Purina  Startena  gives  them 
the  things  a  chick  needs — the  things  so  often 
lacking  in  ordinary  chick  feeds. 

Two  pounds  of  Startena  for  the  first  six 
weeks — that’s  all  it  takes  to  give  you  a  "Startena 


chick,”  a  chick  that’s  sturdy,  well-developed 
and  ready  to  grow  into  a  money-making  pullet. 

When  so  much  depends  on  so  little  you  can’t 
afford  to  take  chances.  Make  sure  your  chicks 
get  the  things  they  need  by  feeding  Purina 
Startena  —  America’s  first  choice  of  starting 
feeds.  See  your  Purina  dealer  today  —  have 
Startena  on  hand  when  your  chicks  arrive! 

Write  for  new,  beautifully  illustrated  free  poultry 
management  chart. . .  use  the  coupon.. .  mail  now! 


Good  chicks  are  mighty  important!  You  can  buy  with  confidence  from 
hatcheries  and  dealers  displaying  the  emblem  shown  here.  Their 
chicks  are  produced  under  the  program  recommended  by  Purina 
Research  Service. 


PURINA  MILLS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  new,  beautifully  illustrated,  free  poultry 
management  chart. 


State.., 


After  the  boy  had  taken  the  key  and 
gone  into  the  Hall  of  Health  and 
learned  to  be  strong  of  muscle  and 
swift  of  foot,  again  he  came  to  the 
Temple.  “Now  I  want  my  mind  to 
grow,”  said  the  boy  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Golden  Keys.  “You  have  helped 
my  body.  Won’t  you  help  my  mind?” 

The  Keeper  let  him  peer  into  another 
golden  room — the  Hall  of  Knowledge, 
where  he  saw  many  interesting  things. 
There  were  books  on  history,  biography, 
travel  and  science.  All  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  seemed  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  saw  researchers  and 
microbe  hunters.  He  saw  boys  study¬ 
ing  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  business 
men,  farmers  and  teachers. 

“Oh,  I  want  my  mind  to  grow,”  said 
the  boy.  “How  can  I  get  into  this 
room?” 

The  Keeper  handed  him  another 
great  Golden  Key.  “This  key,”  said 
the  Keeper,  “is  named  Think  Tall. 
Keep  it  always  with  you.  As  long  as 
you  study  and  guard  your  Key,  you 
will  Think  Tall.” 

(To  be  continued  in  my  next  col¬ 
umn  Feb.  2.  In  the  meantime,  to 
any  who  will  write  me  that  they 
will  Dare  to  follow  a  1935  pro¬ 
gram  to  Stand  Tall  and  Think  Tall, 

I  will  send  the  complete  story  of 
the  Four  Golden  Keys.) 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FARM 

EQUIPMENT 

C guaranteed  for  depend¬ 
able  work  everywhere .  . 


Walking  Floivs — Chilled 

and  Steel 

Moldboards  5  Sizes  3 

Left-hand 

:  fF 

'  -  l 

LAND  ROLLERS 

1 


Evans  Superior —  Sulky  Ploxvs — Chilledand 
One  or  two  Row,  Steel  Moldboards  3  Sizes 


Land  Rollers — Two  or  Three  Section  34" 
and  Two  Section  26". 


Lime  Sowers  1  Horse  6  Bushels 

2  Horse  8  Bushel  2  Horse  10  Bushels 


Harrows — Spring  Tooth-Spike 
Tooth  and  Disc. 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company 
LeRoy,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


BRMTO 


REG.U.S.  PAT. OFF. 


for  your  Dormant 
Spray  Program/ 


Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  So¬ 
lution,  Dry  Lime 
Sulphur,  and  Oil 
Emulsion  83  are 
economy  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  quality  and 
uniformity.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  Orchard  Brand 
prices  before  placing  any 
spray  material  contracts. 
Dealers  and  Company  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York 


1935  S€i££  2/enSi  fot  Cdxfciitujesvt 


Pepper 


44 King  of  the  North 


44  ARRIS  SCEDS., 

Grown  In  the  North 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  finest  early  strains 
of  Sweet  Corn,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Muskmelons, 
Squash,  etc.  Years  of  expert  breeding  here  in 
the  North  on  our  own  farm  make  Harris’  Seeds 
the  best  to  use  for  gardeners  whose  seasons 
are  short. 

You  are  missing  the  best  if  you  do  not  try 
“Canada  Cold”  Sweet  Corn,  "King  of  the  North” 
Pepper,  "Delicious”  Muskmelon  and  many  other 
superb  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  which  are 
described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  for  the  free  catalog  today! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.No.25,coidwater,N.Y. 


Ensilage  Corn 
Selected  Seed  Oats 
and  Barley 
Hairy  Vetch 
Soy  Beans 
Clovers  etc. 

I  See  our  Salesmen  or  Write 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.jhc. 


Salesmen  Wanted 
in  open  territory 

54 

Dewey  Ave 


Sweet  Com 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 

Carrots,  Onions,  etc. 


Rochester ,  N.Y. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  nrices  —  Book  free. 
Writetoday  WM.  H  EN  RY  MAU  LE. 
ISO  Maule  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


RoAote  •  bushel,  half  bushel.  Apple  crates.  Egg 
Udsivns  •  cases.  Barrels,  etc.,  for  sale.  New  and 
once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nights. 

MORRIS  SOLOMON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  232  West  St.,  N.Y. 


urpee*s 

Seeds Grow 

Burpee’s  GardenBook  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

228  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

■  if.T.VlJ'J-Ti 


A  Basket  Broblem  By  PAUL  WORK 


THE  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Packing 
Company  of  Berea,  Ohio,  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  hothouse  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers.  A  year  or  so  ago,  they  adopted  a 
very  attractive  fiber  container  for  their 
fancy  greenhouse  tomatoes.  The  bas¬ 
kets  are  substantial  enough  that  they 
have  been  extensively  used  on  our  mar¬ 
kets  as  second-hand  packages.  Here  is 


The  package  is  fine  but  the  goods  are 
bad.  Is  it  fair  to  mistreat  somebody’s 
good  trademark  in  this  fashion  ? 


one  containing  some  nubbin  cucumbers 
that  are,  moreover,  too  long  away  from 
the  vine. 

If  you  had  an  attractive  design  and  a 
good  trademark  and  other  people  were 
inclined  to  ride  their  own  products, 
sometimes  decidedly  inferior,  through 
to  market  in  your  container,  what 
would  you  do?  This  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  of  problem  which  arises 
when  better  marketing  methods  are  at¬ 
tempted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  grocery  display 
of  cucumbers  in  a  container  like  this 
would  not  do  much  harm  to  the  brand. 
The  real  trouble  would  come  when  an 
outdoor  tomato  grower  would  use  it  to 
sell  his  products  during  the  summer. 

One  possible  solution  of  problems 
like  this  is  to  put  the  trademark  on  a 
cover  or  a  paper  liner,  or  even  on  a 
paper  wrap  for  the  whole  basket.  Such 
a  plan  would  insure  the  removal  of  the 
trademark  when  the  product  is  sold 
and  the  brand  would  thereby  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  infringement.  The  paper 
liner  used  for  Boston  hothouse  cucum¬ 
bers  would  serve  this  purpose  very  well. 
J.  H.  Becker  &  Sons,  hothouse  and  out¬ 
door  vegetable  growers,  of  central  New 
Jersey  make  very  good  use  of  round 
printed  circles  for  bushel  baskets,  car¬ 
rying  their  trademark  and  indicating 
how  to  make  best  use  of  the  goods. 

Dolling  Up  the  Produce 

When  a  person  visits  a  city  market 
and  asks  wholesale  salesmen  how  much 
difference  a  nice  new  container  makes 


Boston  growers  use  wrapping  paper 
liners  in  shipping  hothouse  cukes.  The 
misuse  of  second-hand  packages  might 
be  avoided  by  printing  the  trademark 
on  the  liner,  which  would  carry  through 
to  the  retailer  but  would  not  be  reused . 


in  the  selling  of  goods,  or  whether 
parchment  paper  wraps  are  profitable, 
or  whether  attractive  labeling  pays,  you 
are  likely  to  be  told  that  the  main 
thing  is  the  quality  of  the  goods.  This 
is  true. 

At  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  an  attractive  dress 
for  a  package  plays  a  material  part  in 
increasing  sales  and  frequently  in 
boosting  the  net  returns  to  the  grower. 

Last  spring  the  point  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  two  lots  of  asparagus  on 
Washington  Street  in  New  York  City. 
The  New  Jersey  asparagus  was  good, 
but  the  bunches  were  not  as  firmly  tied 
nor  as  fresh  in  appearance.  Instead  of 
a  lithograph  label,  the  Jersey  crate  was 
merely  stenciled  in  a  rather  half-heart¬ 
ed  fashion.  The  difference  in  appearance 
speaks  for  itself. 

%  :je 

A  Record  in  Cabbage 

The  average  yield  of  all  cabbage  for 
the  entire  country  has  ranged,  during 
the  past  few  years,  from  5.8  tons  to  7 
tons  per  acre.  In  New  York,  the  range 
for  Domestic  cabbage  has  been  from 
7.3  to  9  tons  per  acre. 

E.  N.  Reed,  a  central  New  York  dairy 
and  cabbage  farmer,  last  summer 
measured  out  a  half  acre  of  Glory  and 
weighed  up  the  yield  which  proved  to 


Provided  always  that  the  quality  is 
good,  well-marked  shipments  have  a 
great  advantage  when  they  get  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Just  to  avoid  possible  embarrass¬ 
ment  we  have  made  illegible  the  name 
of  the  shipper  of  the  crate  on  the  right. 

be  at  the  rate  of  43.7  tons  per  acre.  The 
record  was  made  with  a  special  strain 
and  with  fairly  wide  spacing  which 
gives  large  heads  and  is  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  for  cabbage  for  kraut.  The  heads 
were  too  large  for  ordinary  market 
purposes.  This  yield  might  be  consider¬ 
ed  roughly  comparable  to  a  700-bushel 
yield  of  potatoes. 


If  you  are  a  4-H  boy  or  girl  and 
want  to  start  a  young  forest  on  idle 
farm  acres,  you  can  get  one  thousand 
trees  free  of  charge  by  writing  or  ask¬ 
ing  your  County  Club  Leader  for  a 
4-H  Free  Tree  order  blank.  The  thou¬ 
sand  trees  will  plant  about  one  acre. 
They  are  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
tall,  and  it  will  take  about  one  or  two 
days  to  set  them  out.  You  can  have 
your  choice  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  or 
black  locust  trees,  or  you  can  have  two 
varieties  of  five  hundred  each.  Pine 
is  best  for  lumber;  spruce  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  pulp,  or  lumber;  and  white 
cedar  or  black  locust  for  fence  posts. 
Trees  will  be  sent  next  April. 


What  counties  in  New  York  grow  the 
most  grapes?  Answer,  Yates  is  first, 
followed  by  Steuben,  Ontario,  Schuyler 
and  Seneca.  These  five  counties  grow 
about  one-fourth  of  New  York  State 
grapes,  with  about  14,000  acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Concord  is  leading  variety, 
Niagara  next. 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Drove  Cattle  to  Catskill 

AM  able  to  take  the  stand  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  with  personal  knowledge  of  the 
old  Catskill  Turnpike.  It  went  from 
Unadilla,  at  least,  through  Franklin, 
Treadwell,  West  Meredith,  Meredith 
Square,  Kortright  Center  and  North 
Harpersfleld,  Stamford,  Gilboa,  Cones- 
ville,  Windham.  Cairo,  Catskill. 

As  a  boy  of  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  I  have  counted  those  markers 
all  the  way  to  Catskill,  for  the  reason 
that  at  least  on  two  occasions  in  the 
fall  of  1872  I  did  my  part  to  help  Abel 
Saunders,  an  old  drover,  to  drive  his 
cattle  through  to  Danbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  over  the  old  Catskill  Turn¬ 
pike.  I  was  bare-footed,  wore  a  straw 
hat,  and  received  the  magnificent  wage 
of  fifty  cents  a  day,  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  bread  and  butter  —  more  often 
cheese  and  crackers  —  for  noonday 
lunch.  This  was  not  much  on  which  to 
feed  a  hungry  boy,  but  I  needed  that 
fifty  cents. 

As  the  Catskill  Turnpike  was  the 
main  point  of  traffic  to  and  from  mar¬ 
ket  to  Catskill  and  the  Hudson  River, 
there  were  a  series  of  old  time  hotels 
not  a  great  distance  apart.  Thg  Ban- 
yard  Blakely  place  was  one.  There  is 
one  standing  in  very  good  condition  as 
repaired  on  the  summit  just  this  side  of 
Stamford.  This  is  one  of  the  hotels  at 
which  Abel  Saunders  stayed  overnight 
on  his  way  to  Danbury  over  the  old 
Catskill  Turnpike,  mind  you,  in  1872. — 
Abraham  l.  Kellogg,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Make  Relief  Work  Less 
Attractive 

Your  editorial  about  relief  strikers 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 
We  also  have  a  fine  example.  A  man 
here,  who  never  earned  more  than  two 
dollars  a  day  and  was  well  satisfied, 
now  works  four  days  on  relief  at  $2.88 
a  day.  Here  is  the  joke,  on  the  farm¬ 
er.  Last  fall,  one  of  the  farmers  asked 
him  to  help,  on  his  days  off,  as  he  used 
to  with  the  corn;  and  although  here¬ 
tofore  he  had  been  satisfied  with  $1.50 
a  day  with  a  meal,  “his  highness”  now 
said  he  would  have  to  get  $2.88  or  he 
would  lose  his  relief  job.  So  the  farm¬ 
er  could  not  pay  him  what  the  tax¬ 
payers  are  forced  to  because,  as  you 
said,  what  farmer  earns  $2.88  a  week? 

Relief  work  should  be  made  less  at¬ 
tractive  and  be  paid  less,  so  that  if 
someone  does  want  to  hire  a  recipient 
of  relief,  he  won’t  have  to  mortgage 
the  farm  to  pay  the  wage.  It  is  now 
considered  a  prize  job  to  be  on  relief 
and  there  is  even  talk  about  giving 
such  workers  50c  an  hour.  Guess  we 
all  ought  to  seek  relief  jobs.  Who  will 
pay  the  taxes  then  ?- — E.  H.,  New  York. 

%  ♦  Jf* 

UW  ashboard,>  Roads 

There  are,  it  seems,  to  be  two  “farm 
to  market”  roads  in  Franklin  county 
soon.  These  are  to  be  20-foot,  water- 
bound,  gravel  roads,  it  is  stated.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  public  sentiment 
against  this  type  of  road,  there  being 
two  particularly  “horrible  examples”  in 
the  county  now — roads  that  gave  great 
promise  when  built  and  became  wash¬ 
boards  after  a  few  months  of  use!  An 
odd  thing  about  this  matter,  too,  is  that 
while  the  State  Highway  Department 
is  letting  the  contract  for  one  of  the 
new  roads,  a  delegation  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  of  the  county  is 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  get  a 
similar  road  (built  but  a  very  few 
years  ago)  changed  to  a  cement  or 
macadam  road. 


Every  thinking  person  who  has  rid¬ 
den  over  our  two  present  samples  of 
the  waterbound  gravel  roads  is  won¬ 
dering  why  the  county  should  be  afflict¬ 
ed  with  two  more  such,  to  the  tune  of 
about  $70,000  in  construction  costs. 
The  small  amount  of  local  labor  bene- 
fitted  by  the  projects  would  not  be 
enough  to  justify  it.  And  practically 
no  one  on  either  of  the  proposed  high¬ 
ways  is  in  “market”  farming  in  a  big 
enough  way  to  justify  them. 

— W.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Future  Market  for  Cows 

The  editorial  in  the  November  24th 
issue  headed  “Declining  Market  for 
Dairy  Cows”  interested  me.  If  putting 
the  state  on  an  accredited  herd  basis 
will  put  an  end  to  the  market  for  cows,  I 
am  trying  to  think  how  far-reaching 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  weeding  out  cows  would 
improve  the  market. 

With  some  men  who  possess  a  large 
acreage  of  cheap  pasture  and  hay  land, 
the  raising  of  cattle  to  sell  has  been  a 
considerable  part  of  their  business.  I 
have  recently  started  with  purebreds 
after  twenty  years  experience  with 
grades.  If  there  is  to  be  no  demand 
for  cattle,  how  will  that  affect  the 
purebred  business? — L.  C.  M.,  New 
York. 

Editor's  Note  :  Dairymen  who  wish  to 
improve  their  herds  will  always  be  in  the 
market  for  good  cows.  Also  certain  sec¬ 
tions  close  to  the  market  and  where  land 
is  high  priced  will  continue  to  keep  their 
barns  full  of  producing  cows  and  raise 
few  or  no  calves.  We  wished  merely  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  market  for  cows 
to  replace  reactors  in  the  Northeast  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  therefore 
fewer  calves  will  need  to  be  raised  each 
year.  It  has  always  been  true  that  rais¬ 
ing  a  poor  calf  is  unjustified,  and  there 
will  be  less  justification  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

Too  Many  Pensions? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  pension 
should  be  paid  to  any  group  except 
from  actual  savings  from  their  salaries. 
It  certainly  gives  me  a  pain  to  hear 
or  read  of  a  pension  being  given  for 
“many  years’  service.”  The  pensioner 
received  pay  during  those  years  and 
was  evidently  satisfied  or  he  could  have 
quit.  When  I  was  a  young  man  of  19, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm 
in  a  farm  machine  owned  by  another 
farmer.  I  was  aware  of  the  chances 
when  I  took  the  job.  I  was  paid  for 
my  work  so  could  not  see  that  my 
employer  had  any  liability.  However, 
in  these  days,  with  a  crooked  lawyer, 
I  could  have  unquestionably  obtained 
a  verdict  for  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Why? 

— F.  W.  P.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Who  Pays  Processing  Tax? 

The  processing  tax  is  only  one  of  the 
many  “unbalanced  rations”  being  forc¬ 
ed  on  the  tax  paying  public  today.  In 
my  opinion  the  fund  collected  from  the 
tax  was  getting  so  large  and  so  much 
more  than  was  paid  out  to  producers, 
that  the  price  of  hogs  was  dropped  to 
hold  down  receipts. 

The  man  trying  to  make  an  honest 
dollar  by  raising  hogs,  and  not  the 
consumer,  is  the  sole  contributor  to  this 
fund,  which  left  him  the  company  of 
the  hog  for  his  trouble.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  I  sold  in  the  fall  a  rough,  stag 
hog  weighing  about  400  pounds.  The  tax 
was  $1.50  per  hundredweight  at  that 
time,  which  would  be  $6.00,  all  the  hog 
was  worth  on  the  market.  I  got  a  check 
for  $2.00,  yet  the  buyer  says,  and  tries 
to  look  intelligent  when  he  says  it,  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  tax. — G.  D.  T., 
New  York. 
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Built  Entirely  §f  Steel 


The  McCormick-Deering 
No.  4-A  Manure  Spreader 

Steel  frame,  steel  box,  steel  bracings — ALL  STEEL 
all  the  way  through.  That’s  what  you  get  in 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Manure 
Spreader.  The  rust-resisting,  non-warping  box  is 
built  of  heavy-gauge  galvanized  steel  containing 
copper.  It  is  built  low  to  the  ground  for  easy 
loading,  and  has  a  capacity  of  60  to  70  bushels. 
Eight  roller  bearings  and  Alemite  lubrication 
provide  light  draft. 

The  McCormick-Deering  has  five  spreading 
speeds.  The  upper  saw-tooth,  non-wrapping  beater, 
the  lower  spike-tooth  beater,  and  the  wide-spread 
spiral  shred  the  manure  and  spread  it  in  an  even 
layer  over  the  soil. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Spreader 
at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Avo.  °Lfrpora!^  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States 


ISBELL'S 

$  new  fep  Lga; 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers— at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
57  %  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Tomato 


Large,  smooth,  heavy, 
ripens  evenly,  without 
r  ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
Soiid,  luscious  flesh;  red. 
Full-size  100  plant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Maule’ s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3e  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
Maule  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  For  BIGGER, BETTERYieldr 


TRY 


SALESMEN  WANTED  # 

•  For  Unassigned  Territory 

L.  P.  GUNS0N  &  CO.  !fNEcDf%N8 

31  AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Stra> 

iVberries 

PAY 

50  years’  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book.  It  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax.  Dorsett. 

Catskill,  etc.,  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1935.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 
THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85  MELROSE,  OHIO. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  gret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fnlly  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  7  ,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  prints /'r^ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  Illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers.N.Y. 


Good  Mnd  chewing 

lbs.  $1.00  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


PREPAID  ON  TRIAL,  20  chewing  twists  or  20  sacks 
pipe  or  cigarette  smoking,  $1.00.  Box  cigars  Free. 

FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D20,  PADUCAH.  KY. 


Herd  Average  1933»34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test. 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 


Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 

Wall  kill,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Richly  Bred 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 


SIRE  —  K.P.O.P.  Bess  21st  whose  dam  produced  in 
365  days.  27235.80  lbs.  milk,  1181.13  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  with  a  test  of  3.5%. 

DAM  —  Countess  Changeling,  D.H.I.  Ass’n  record  281 
days  at  3  yrs.  10526  lbs.  milk,  370.9  fat,  test 
3.52%.  WILL  BE  SOLD  RIGHT. 


/\  T~>  NO.  NORWICH 

•  new  york. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


— Accredited,  140  head, 
Males  and  females,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

BORN  MAY  10,  1933. 

Good  individual,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Sired  by 
Sir  Paul  Colantha  Posch.  Dam’s  record,  365  days. 
Butter  996.38  lbs.,  milk,  24359.20  lbs.  Dam  of  Bull 
produced  in  299  days,  537.24  Butter.  Average  test  3.9%. 
Tuberculine  and  Blood  tested. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $100  TAKES  HIM. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Should  a  Dairyman  Buy  or  Raise  Replacements? 

What  Breeders  Say: 


EARL  MERRILL,  of  Webster  N.  Y 
Brown  Swiss  breeder,  says : 

“Though  cost  accounts  have  shown 
that  where  land  can  be  used  for  cash 
crops  it  is  often  more  profitable  to  buy 
dairy  cows  than  raise  them,  my  obser¬ 
vations  as  a  county  agent  in  a  cash  crop 
and  dairy  county  —  and  since  as  a  dairy¬ 
man  —  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
income  of  the  dairyman  who  raises  his 
replacements  will  be  better  than  that  of 
his  neighbor  who  depends  on  the  cow 
dealer.  Cow  testing  association  records 
will  defend  this  opinion. 

“As  a  rule  the  number  of  cows  that 
must  be  discarded  to  ■  get  a  good  one  is 
much  greater  among  purchased  cows  than 
among  cows  raised  as  replacements.  Save 
in  the  exceptional  case  where  a  dealer 
buys  up  an  entire  herd,  the  cows  offered 
are  those  that  the  other  fellow  doesn’t 
want  —  low  testers,  short  milkers,  cows 
difficult  to  breed,  mastitis  infected  cows, 
etc. — Kor  the  dairyman  who  is  building 
up  a  cleah  herd,  purchased  replacements 
are  a  source  of  contagious  abortion. 
Where  one  dairyman  can  buy  direct  from 
another  his  chance  of  getting  useful  cows 
is  much  better,  but  he  is  still  in  the  dark 
on  their  probable  production  unless  he 
has  available  CTA  or  other  reliable  pro¬ 
duction  records  on  the  cows  and  their 
dams. 

“The  cost  of  really  good  production  bred 
bulls  is  low.  The  dairyman  who  raises 
heifers  from  his  better  cows  bred  to  such 
a  bull  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
they  will  be  better  than  their  dams.  The 
losses  from  a  few  discards  from  purchas¬ 
ed  replacements  will  cover  the  rearing  of 
a  number  of  such  heifers. 

“A  few  years  back  every  community 
in  Monroe  County  had  its  cow  dealer  with 
an  ever  changing  string  of  cows  in  his 
stables.  Moving  unwanted  cows  from 
one  herd  to  another  was  a  considerable 
part  of  his  business.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  their  business  in  the 
last  few  years.  Many  have  quit.  Perhaps 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  beef  values  of  discards  has  been  so 


low  and  when  making  a  go  with  the  best 
cows  has  been  none  too  easy,  has  per¬ 
suaded  many  dairymen  that  heifers  with 
a  known  production  inheritance  and 
known  health  histories  cost  less  in  the 
end.” 

*  *  * 

V.  S.  CULVER,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeder,  says : 

“A  sound,  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  necessitates  testing,  culling  and 
raising  one’s  own  replacements.  As  a 
rule  one  can  raise  better  replacements 
than  can  be  purchased.  Surveys  have 
shown  conclusively  that  herd  health  and 
production  can  be  maintained  at  a  higher 
level  through  raising  replacements  and 
thereby  having  a  correspondingly  smaller 
amount  of  trouble  through  abortion,  gar¬ 
get,  and  kindred  diseases.” 

*  *  * 

L.  S.  RIFORD  and  T.  M.  STAPLES, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y .,  breeders  of  Guernsey 
cattle,  say : 

“The  larger  the  group  of  animals  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  cows,  chickens  or  in  fact  any 
other  animal,  the  more  important  and 
the  more  vital  becomes  the  health  of  the 
animals  —  from  a  purely  economic  point 
of  view. 

“With  milk  cows,  besides  TB,  prob- 
{Continued,  on  Page  12) 


Question  for  Next  Time 

Some  men  are  better  cow  judges 
than  others,  yet  the  best  of  them  dis¬ 
agree  at  times.  Are  they  just  compar¬ 
ing  a  cow  to  an  ideal  conformation 
that  someone  has  imagined  is  correct 
or  does  conformation  have  a  relation 
to  milk  production  ?  What  do  you 
think?  “How  much  can  be  told  about 
a  cow’s  ability  to  produce  milk  just  by 
looking  at  her  and  examining  her  udder 
and  milk  veins?” 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 


Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bulls 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

f)ouglastonjyianorparm 

Pulaski  -  New  York 


Vallyvu  FARM 

y  HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop.  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World’s  record  when  made. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


G 


uernsey  Cattle 


Breeding  to  large  type.  Production  and  breedinq 
records  kept  for  seven  years  and  continuing. 
None  for  sale  at  present. 

X.  E.  MILLIMAN 

Churchville,  New  York 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearlina  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

^ESTSIDE  STOCK  FARjyj 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sale. 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 


Up  For  AUCTION 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull.  Ready  for  light 
service. 

Born  March  24,  1934. 

Sire:  Imported  Nillocqs  Dairyman 
Dam  record  666  lbs.  fat. 

Dam:  Lake  Delaware  Thrift’s  Rose 
SOLD  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER  OVER  $50.00. 

Send  Bids  to 


For  SALE  or  LEASE 

Ayrshire  Bull  Penshurst  Ruel 
No.  41510. 

Sire — Penshurst  Man  O’War  150  daughters  Average 
10,003  lbs.  milk  testing  4.13%  fat. 

Dam  —  Penshurst  Rosalie,  7  yr.  old,  8,818  lbs.  milk, 
371.6  lbs.  fat. 

This  bull  is  a  fine  individual,  straight  and  weighs 
about  1900  lbs.  Positive  to  the  blood  test,  but  heifers 
bred  to  him  have  remained  negative. 

First  daughter  of  Ruel,  owned  by  Cornell  University, 
has  just  finished  her  first  lactation  as  a  2  yr.  old, 
making  12,600  lbs.  milk,  and  522  lbs.  fat. 

WRITE  TO 


John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44,  Ithaca,  New  York 


'DGEW00D  FARMS 


P 

§  m STRATHMORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
M Ld  IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION.  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 


FISHKILL  F7VRMS 


Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  ■ 1 

Home  of  the  great  proven  sire 
FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD  DeKOL 
and  his  World’s  Record  daughter,  STEUBEN. 
YOUNG  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 


ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Baldwinsville  -  -  New  York 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


W.  A.  GOODFELLOW 

REG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

Newark  Valley  -  -  New  York 


HOLSTEINS  ^ 


Registered  -  Accredited 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing. 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27,235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 


C.  S.  HARVEY 


Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York 


HIGH  BRIDGE  FARM, 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Why  Ayrshires? 

A  PERTINENT  QUESTION  THESE  DAYS! 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon.  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  ail  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing,  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  the  200 
head  Strathaven  Farm  Herd  maintained  at  Goshen, 
New  York. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  THEM  OR 
TO  WRITE  FOR  DESIRED  INFORMATION  TO 

John  Cochrane,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  or 
A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


Stadacona  fluernseys 

BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 

Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Greystone  Farm 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 

L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLES 

BellmatTi  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State. 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking.  Test  average 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited.  Approved,  Mastitis  Tested. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Registered  Holsteins 

Herd  Founded  in  1912  and  Accredited. 

All  Females  Combining  Best  Strains  of  Breed. 
Bred  and  raised  on  Farm.  Well  Grown,  Fine  Type 
Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale  in  any  stage  of  lactation. 
OVER  50  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 


Bred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


Purebred  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
bull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 

F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


DLAT0 

1  n..,/  r. 


BROOK  FARM 


Owl-Interest  Jerseys 


Herd  average  8,311  lbs.  milk.  419  lbs.  fat. 
Accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 
BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Reg 


’  U a1  CtOIttC  8  years  accredited. 

,•  RRWRORvRIW  4  years  100%  negative. 

Approved  Cert.  No.  56. 

Herd  average  for  past  two  years  in  C.T.A.  work,  strictly 
twice  a  day  milking: 

1932- 33  12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34  13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 

Could  spare  a  few  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers  and  foun¬ 
dation  cows.  Also  a  few  heifer  and  bull  calves. 

For  Detail*  Ffanlc  CL  Fllintt  NEW  PALTZ, 
Writ*  rraim  v*.  £.111011  new  york. 
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ALMOUNT  FARM 

Esperance,  New  York 

YRSHIRES 

HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 

Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


<lA 


R  Y  A  N  ’S 

Purebred  Ayrshires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  JERSEY  FARM 

■■  Clayton  Thomas  ■ 

COUNTRY  CLUB  RD„  R.  1,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

BULL.  CALF  -  Born  May  4th,  1934 

Hi*  Mother  Made  1569  lbs.  Milk,  61.2  Fat  in  May. 

1329  lbs.  Milk,  83.8  Fat  in  June. 

Milking  twice  daily;  running  on  pasture.  • 
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HERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR 

Registered  Percheron  Horses 


M 


3  yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion,  weight  1550,  $250. 
2  yr.  old  grade  red  roan  Belgian  Stallion.  $100, 
extra  good  colt. 

HARMON  B.  GRAY  N^k 

3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 


Two  dark  gray  Stallions,  coming  I  and  2,  $150.00 
and  $225.00.  Two  6  yr.  old  mares,  bay  and  black — 
bred  weight  1500  lbs.  and  1600  lbs.,  price  $200.00 
and  $225.00.  Gray  mare  coming  one  year,  $50.00. 
Pure  bred  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs, 
either  sex,  10  wks.  old,  $5.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Homestead  Farms 

Offer  Good  Quality 

BALED  HAY 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  swn* 

TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

Lewis  a.  toan 

Perry,  New  York 

Pinnacle  Farm 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

4  PUREBRED  JERSEY  HEIFERS.  FARMERS  PRICES. 
BALED  STRAW. 

H.  J.  EVANS, 


GEORGETOWN, 
NEW  YORK 


Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  seneca8™.!’  n.y. 


FOR  SALE  .  .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Also  12  Tons  Excellent  Hay,  Baled,  and  2  Pure 
Bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves,  10  months  old,  from 
outstanding  dams  and  sires. 

FOR  It  FT  AILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York, 


V 
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Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 

Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Zhillview  farm_ 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 
Write  for  Prices. 

EARL,  R.  COYE 

Cohocton  -  New  York 


F 


AIR  VIEW  FARM 


s 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also  Table  Stock  —  carloads  or  less. 

PUREBRED  JERSEYS. 

H.  C.  ANDREWS 

Phone  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

POTATOES 

CERTIFIED,  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAHDINS, 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Jifrile— your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 
Box  45  Tully,  N.  Y. 


.Aberdeen 'Angus  Cattle 

Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

DANCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


The  Qage  Stock  Farms 


For  Sale. — Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


Delanson, 


New  York 


HEREFORDS 


We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 


BROWN 

SWISS 


WM.  B.  HALE. 
Owner. 

E.  D.  MERRILL. 
Manager. 


Six  Heifers  and  Young  Bull  from 
our  Production  Bred  herd.  Blood 
tested;  Official  Records;  6  years 
C.T.A.  Records.  Start  with  Swiss 
while  nrices  are  low. 

Forest  Farms 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


Certified 


Seed  potatoes 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 
Write  for  Prices. 


WM.  GLASOW,  JR.. 


LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y. 


Willowbrooli  Farm 


fIVERDALE  FARMS 

5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
from  Pioneer  strain  on  1 3'/2  acres.  Combine  Russet 
Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  with 
Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price. 

2400  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pioneer 
strain  on  6!/2  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 
for  seeding  insurance. 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Daniel  Dean,  -  -  -  Nichols,  N.  Y 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


CADIM  0ne  of  tlle  laroest  and  most  productive 
r  f\  IT*  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 
sale.  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute's  drive  of  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
Cobblers.  Clean.  College  In¬ 
spected  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 

C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED 


Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 


Cabbage -Clover -Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory,  Early  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


Black  Percheron  Stallion 

2'/2  YEARS  OLD  Price  $300  WEIGHT  1800  LBS. 


Home  grown  sweet  clover  seed  —  $9.00. 
Cayuga  Soy  Beans.  The  New  Hybrid  seed  corn. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE 

Levanna,  New  York 


FORWARD  FARM 


Certified  Cornellian  Oats 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

IT.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


Certified 

CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 

Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

Geneva,  -  -  New  York 


ITHACAN  OATS 

YIELD  90  Bu. 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38 
6  Row  Barley 

Geo.  LaMont,  R.  D.  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 


James  E.  Dante, 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Hay  for  Sale 

Choice  Timothy  and  Clover  Mixed 

GUY  W.  RICHARDS 

Sp  rakers,  -  -  New  York 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  Alfalfa  or 

Alfalfa  Mixed  Hay 

WRITE  TO  THE  LEADING  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  HAY  FOR  THE  PAST  20  YEARS. 

THE  CROSS  FARM 

Fayetteville,  -  -  New  York 


HONEY 


10  lb.  clover  $1.60. 
Buckwheat,  $1.40 


C.  N.  BALLARD  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover — 60  lbs.,  $4.80;  Buckwheat.  $3.60; 
Mixed,  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail,  Clover,  $2.40:  25  lbs. 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in.,  extra  value,  $2.50. 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.,  $2.15. 
10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid,  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


H 


ONE 

WHITE  5  lbs.,  $1.00  Postpaid 

CLOVER  60  lbs.,  $4.50  here. 

CAYUGA  SOYBEANS 
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SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
C.  J.  Baldridge 

KENDAIA,  Rout  I5A,  SENECA  CO..  N.  Y. 


FIXE  HONEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5.10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  -  •  ■  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  -  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  -  -  -  -  $1.50 


RAY  C.  WILCOX. 


Odessa, 


New  York 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19fZ 
"The  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always.”' 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  tree.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y.  | 


/ LEGHORN  S 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen— Storrs,  3028  eggs,  3107  points 
Poultry  Item  Trophy— 13,184  eggs,  13,529  points. 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1931-32.  262  eggs  ave. 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1932-33  268  eggs  ave.  .  . 
Contest  Average- — 51  weeks — 269  eggs,  277.3  points.  .  . 
Contest  Mortality— All  Pens— only  7.7%.  .  .  Leading  4 
Standard  Contests  November  1. 

Again  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  prove  themselves 
one  of  greatest  laying  strains  ever  developed.  The  same 
championship  breeding  is  present  in  every  Kauder  Leg¬ 
horn.  Send  for  literature  and  prices  on  high  quality 
breeding  stock.  C.  C.  5495.  IRVING  KAUDER, 
106  SPRINGTOWN  ROAD,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


-  IF  YOU’RE  A 

GOOD  POULTRYMAN 

match  your  own  efforts  by  buying  good  stock.  We  are 
selling  the  best  R.O.P.  and  New  York  State  Certified 
cockerels  we  ever  raised. 

Writa  for  prices.  Code  No.  3565. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


QUALITY  LEGHORNS 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Write  Us  Your  Wants 

The  Hobart  Poultry  Farm 

Walter  S.  Rich 

Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


S’ 
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“~URE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

Heavy  Duty  R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised  Males. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Breeding  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns  .  New  Hampshire  Reds 
All  Blood  Tested. 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 
Odessa,  -  -  -  New  York 


Breeding  Cockerels 


Single 
Comb 
White 
Leghorns 


Dams’  Records  250 — 299.  Sires’  Dams’  Records  253 — 310. 
Storrs  Contest  1933-34,  4th  in  Leghorns,  5th  in  contest. 
Average  278  Eggs,  281  Points. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Cambridge,  -  -  N.  Y. 


PertiRed  j Jeghorns 

Excellent  Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


w 


'ARNINGS  RABBITRY 

Orchard  Park,  N.Y.  Breds  and  Ships 

French  Silver  Rabbits 

Winners  of  Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Display  at  National 
Convention.  99  Head  in  Competition.  The  Fastest  com¬ 
ing  Breed.  Judged  Primarily  For  Fur  and  Meat.  Also 
English  Cavies. 

Ask  Us  About  Them.  Correspondence  A  Pleasure. 

PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65.  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3.70,  $7.00;  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30.  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25.  four  for  $4.45: 
Light  Amber  $1.10,  $3.75;  Amber  98c,  $3.35;  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c,  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 

sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free. 

SENECA  APIARIES,  SlWolk. 
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Should  a  Dairyman  Buy 
or  Raise  Replacements  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 


infections  of  the  udder. 


manifestations  of  the  infection.  In 
control  of  abortion,  if  the  herd  is  blood 


bacillus  is  present,  the  dairyman  is  con 


munity  to  the  disease. 


great  many  years. 


good  the  cows,  scientifically  fed  and  hous- 


milk  efficiently. 

“The  advantages  of  developing  the  heif- 


purebreds  or  grades.” 

*  *  * 

J.  A.  PHILLIPS,  of  Micbdlebury ,  Vt. 
Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“Buy  a  good  sire  and  raise  your  own 
It  will  cost  more  at  first  but  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Few  dairymer 


lbs.  fat,  twelve  years  later, 
proven  sire  helped  most  in  g 
result.” 

*  *  * 

FRED  EMMICK,  of  Norton 
Ayrshire  breeder,  says : 


few  hundred  pounds. 


trucking  them  home.” 


Vt.,  Holstein  breeder,  says: 


you  can  raise  them. 


raised  cheaper  than  bought.” 


Guernsey  breeder,  says : 

“I  think  if  you  have  a  good  sire,  it  is 
safer  to  raise  the  heifers  from  your  best 
cows  and  it  is  also  much  more  economi¬ 
cal.” 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  advertisers  have 
changed  their  advertising  in  our  issue 
of  January  19,  special  livestock: 

Advertiser  on  Page  10 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Sons.  Ludlowville.  N.  Y. 

Advertisers  on  Page  1 1 
James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

George  LaMont ,  R.  D.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Dean,  Riverdale  Farms.  Nichols,  N.  Y. 
Warning’s  Rabbitry,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Yemen  Lafler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser  on  Page  12 

Balpb  W.  Maxham,  Quechee  Valley  Farm,  Quecbee,  Vt. 


(^kSBORNDALE 
17  FARM - 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  youni 
t  bulls  —  from  outstanding  foundatior 
cows  and  sired  by 
a  “Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May” 

e  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne ”  and 

a  “Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead’ 

~  (Herd  federally  accredited  free  from 
'  tuberculosis  for  ten  years.) 

-  500  Hawthorne  Ave., 

=  P.  O.  Drawer  469  D^CDy,  COML 

e 

Vertlanc*  Farms 

Kenwood  Farms 

"  Purebred  Holsteins.  High  Producers. 
High  test  Ormsby  breeding. 

Bull  calves  for  sale. 

M.  A.  Johnson  &  Son 

Registered  Guernseys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from 

A.  R.  STOCK, 

Shelburne,  Vermont. 

JVewmont  Farms 

—  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  Bull  Calves 

Man  O’ War  and  45  th.  Breeding. 

R.  E.  EDDY 

Poulfncy  Vermont 

Argilla  Farm  Guernseys 

Dolly’s  Foremost  of  High  Rock. 

Highest  Living  sire  of  Production  in  the  Breed. 

S.  M.  MERRILL,  Owner, 

R.  J.  MACKENZIE,  Mgr. 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

BAKER  FARMS 

Ayrshires 

Anything  from  calves  to  bred  heifers. 
Reasonable  prices. 

Ronald  Lyon  Per£S' 

£LM  HILL  JERSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  BROfi$SELD 

HOLST  El  NS 

s  High  Butterfat  Producers. 

Bred  to  Please  and  Pay. 

Exeter  New  Hampshire 

y 

i  Holsteins  xzu 

FOR  SALE  —  Grandsons  of  Nutmeg  Walker 
Colantha.  Four  years  D.H.I.A. 

GEORGE  M.  GOULD 

WINDSOR,  VERMONT 

pdgebrook  Farm 

a~‘  POLLED  AYRSHIRES 

World’s  Only  Herd 

PAUL  A.  DODGE,  Breeder , 
Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

HIGH  TFD  CWC 

PASTURES  JILME  X  9 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION 

SYBIL’S  FAIRY  PRINCE  192358 
Our  senior  herd  bull,  son  of  SYBIL’S 
GAMBOGE,  the  only  imported 
Medal  of  Merit  bull. 

Sybil’s  Fairy  Prince  classified  GOOD  PLUS  at 

14  yrs.,  2  mos.  of  age.  His  first  4  tested  daughters 
in  our  herd  qualified  him  tor  SILVER  MEDAL 
AWARD,  one  of  them  now  having  a  Gold  Medal 
and  another  an  R.  of  M.  record  of  841  lbs.  butter 
fat,  they  classifying  EXCELLENT,  VERY  GOOD, 
VERY  GOOD  and  GOOD  PLUS.  His  progeny  have 
that  ideal  combination  —  HIGH  PRODUCTION 
WITH  GOOD  CONFORMATION. 

HIGH  PASTURES 

Cheviots,  Shropshires 

Alba  B.  Johnson  WOOdStOCk,  Vt.  James  F.  Nelson 
Owner.  Manager. 

Mountain  View  Farm 

For  thirty  years  the 
home  of  the  Holstein 

3  LEWIS  S.  DUBOIS 

P.  O.  Bethel,  -  -  -  Barnard,  Vt. 

Beech  Hill  AYRSHIRES 

70  head,  all  ages.  25  cows  fresh 

Sired  mostly  by  Great  Cross  Private  Imp. 

Average  price  $150.00. 

H.  M.  KIMBALL  &  SOIV 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  R.F.D.  No.  1. 

Quality  Holsteins 

Cows  and  Bulls  backed  by  C.T.A. 
records  for  sale  at  all  times. 

L.  W.  HOWE  BvueST 

..... 

CASS  AYRSHIRES 

Truck  delivery.  Registered  and  accredited. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

6  —  2  yr.  old  Heifers  bred. 

1  Bull  sired  by  Barr  Dusky  Lad,  son  of  Barr  Dusky  Maid 

First  check  for  $800  takes  this  splendid  foundation  herd. 
175  others  to  choose  from. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM, 

Athol,  Massachusetts. 

BROOK  MEADOW  FARM 

Jerseys  --Accredited 

HIGH  TESTING.  HIGH  PRODUCING. 

SIBLE  GAMBOGE  AND  OXFORD  FAMILIES. 
PRICE  VERY  REASONABLE. 

W.  H.  PARTCH  &  SON 
New  Haven,  Vermont,  Addison  Co. 

Merrimack  county  farJJ 

50  PUREBRED  MILKING  HOLSTEINS 

headed  by  a  Son  of  Sir  Inka  May  —  5  year  herd  average 
in  D.H.I.A.  over  12,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  400  lbs.  fat. 
Young  bulls  from  10  to  15  months  for  sale  at  Farmers’ 
prices.  Accredited.  Negative. 

J.  M.  LORDEN,  Supt.j  Gerrish,  N.  H. 

Hill  Top  Maples 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Maple  Syrup.  Cream  Pot  Cheese. 
Fancy  Private  Creamery  Butter. 

TeL  Pittsford  21-4.  R.F.D.  Pittsford,  Vt. 

VALLEYMEAD  FAR|y| 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys. 

Certified  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes. 
Fancy  Maple  Products. 

E.  H.  &  C.  K.  JONES  Wai,s'iel‘,■  «• 

T Vermont 

y farm E  Holsteins 

V.  I.  S.  AYRSHIRES 

REGISTERED,  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Offering  young  bulls  from  one  to  nine  months  old. 
Some  by  the  well  proven  sire  V.I.S.  Yellow  Kate's 
Exchange.  One  from  a  dam  with  life  time  record 
over  100,000  lbs.  milk. 

VERMONT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
Vergennes,  Vermont. 

Pure  B red  Jerseys 

Herd  sire,  CoL  Oxford  Pogis 

Half  brother  to  Stockwell  April  Pogis. 

National  Champion  cow. 

ACCREDITED  HERD. 

R.  W.  PALMER 

Middlebury,  Vt.  R.  D.  4 

Show  type  and  yearly  production  backing. 

Young  sires  of  all  ages  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Windsor,  Vermont 

Registered  Holsteins 

BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE  — 

Dam’s  record — 545  lbs.  fat. 

Maternal  granddam — 842  lbs.  fat,  test  4.2 
Paternal  granddam— 7  records  over  800  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8. 

Kearsarge  Stock  Farm 

Warner  New  Hampshire 

ASCUTNEY  ffnJS  FARM 

Quechee  Valley  Farm 

Airvclliva  Purebred  Bulls  and 
^AjTuIIITG  Heifer  Calves  for  sale 

SIRED  BY  STRATHGLASS  RIGHT  STAMP 
and  EDGERSTONNES  CAPTAIN. 

H.  A.  Hunt  &  Sons  Windsor,  Vt. 

^  JERSEY  CATTLE 

We  offer  for  Sale  a  Reg.  yearling  son  of  Coronation 
Nonesuch  344947.  a  grandson  of  Coronation  Oxford  King. 
Dam  has  a  record  of  501  lbs.  tat. 

QUICK  SALE  $75.00.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

RALPH  H.  MAXHAM,  Quechee,  Vermont 

$25  BUYS  A  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 
born  11/30/34.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra  with  a  C.T.A.  record  at  4'/2  years  of 
422.4  lbs.  fat.  4.18  test.  Sire  a  grandson 

Sir  Romeo  Mildred  Colantha— Twice  All-American. 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Sons 

Middle  bury  Vermont 

FJNKAMET  r«uD*nc»„r 

v  farm  Guernseys 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 

Bull  Calves  and  occasionally  females 
for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Canadian  Horses 

PAIRS  AND  SINGLES. 

125  dairy  cows,  all  breeds,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested. 
At  Farmers’  Prices. 

FULLER  FARMS 

Walerbury  Center,  Vermont 

Chalker  Farm 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  CALVES  of  both  sexes 

Herd  sire  Grandson  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

H.  C.  JOHNSON 

Vergennes,  R.  D.  2,  Vermont. 

OTTER  MEADOW 
GUERNSEY  FARM 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  Dams  with 
high  herd  improvement  cow  testing 
record. 

ALBERT  D.  MILLS,  Florence,  Vt. 

BROOKFIELD  FARM  THE  HnmP  nf 

Better  Dorsets 

Twenty-six  out  of  twenty-eight  Blue  Ribbon  awards 
1934  at  Columbus,  Syracuse.  Springfield. 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

BROOKFIELD  FARM,  D« 

P.  J.  RICH,  Mgr.  R.  T.  BOLT,  Shepherd. 

Massaemet  iiaj  C TC I MG 

Meadow  Farm  MULijIlIIiu 

bred  Guernseys 

=HONEY = 

For  sale  one  bull  calf:  Intensive  breed  Ormsby  from 
prize  show  and  producing  strain. 

One  female  sheep  and  cow  dog  pup.  National  prize 
winners,  s’arting  to  really  drive.  Great  Granddaughter 
of  Sam  Stoddard  “Spot.”  Also  Granddaughter  of 
Preston  Davenport’s  “Spottie.” 

WALTER  J.  DAVENPORT 

T.B.  Tested.  D.H.I.  Association  Record  last  Six  years. 
Average  7,000  lbs.  milk,  330  to  350  lbs.  B.F. 

Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 

CHAS.  W.  FISHER, 

Vergennes,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Vermont. 

There  is  a  difference!  Try  Our  Best. 
Candied,  or  liquid  —  5  lb.  pail  $1.25  postpaid. 
Comb  Honey  —  4  fancy  sections,  $1.25  postpaid. 

HONEY  GARDENS. ATSSSim 
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The  Best  Bull 
For  Your  Herd 


EVERY  dairyman  who  raises  heifer 
calves  from  his  own  herd  hopes 
that  when  they  freshen  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  the  average  of 
the  cows  he  owns.  Too  frequently,  for 
various  reasons,  these  hopes  are  not 
realized. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  buying  heifer  calves  or  pro¬ 
ducing  cows,  there  are  four  possible 
ways  of  attempting  to  breed  better 
cows  through  choice  of  a  herd  sire. 
They  are:  (1)  raising  a  bull  calf  from 
the  best  cow  in  your  herd  or  in  a 
neighbor’s  herd;  (2)  buying  a  “pure¬ 
bred”  bull,  without  much  thought  as 
to  his  breeding,  in  order  to  grade  up 
a  scrub  herd;  (3)  buying  a  proven 
sire;  (4)  buying  the  son  or  other  close 
relative  of  a  proven  sire.  Let  us  see 
what  the  chances  are  for  each  of  these 
four  methods  to  increase  average  milk 
production. 

The  “best  cow”  whose  bull  calf  is 
raised  may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
production  records  or  merely  because 
her  owner  thinks  she  is  the  best  one 
in  the  herd.  Records  are  always  safer 
than  guesswork  but  even  if  the  dam 
does  have  good  production  as  witness¬ 
ed  by  the  scales  and  Babcock  test,  you 
are  taking  an  enormous  gamble  when 
you  bet  that  her  son’s  daughters  will 
be  high  producers.  She  may  be  the 
one  high  producing  individual  in  a 
family  of  low  producers  or  her  bull 
calf  may  be  one  of  the  “black  sheep” 
in  an  otherwise  respectable  family. 

Purebreds  Need  Culling,  Too 

Equally  uncertain  is  the  plan  follow¬ 
ed  by  some  owners  of  scrub  herds  of 
buying  a  young  registered  bull  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  is  a  pure¬ 
bred.  It  is  true  that  most  good  grade 
animals  are  good  because  of  their  pure¬ 
bred  blood  but  do  not  forget  that  the 
only  requirement  for  registering  an 
animal  is  that  both  parents  must  in 
turn  have  been  registered.  Purebreds 
supposedly  have  the  ability  to  breed 
true,  that  is  to  produce  offspring  like 
the  parents,  but  if  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  are  low  producers,  this  ability 
to  breed  true  has  little  value.  There 
has  been  too  much  tendency  in  the  past 
to  keep  animals  merely  because  they 
were  purebreds,  and  too  little  culling 
of  animals  that  had  little  to  boast 
about  other  than  registration  papers. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  does  an  im¬ 
posing  and  often  padded  pedigree  guar¬ 
antee  improvement  even  though,  sev¬ 
eral  generations  back  it  may  contain 
the  names  of  one  or  more  world’s 
champions.  What  then  is  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  do  to  take,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
the  gamble  out  of  breeding? 

Proven  Sire  Surest  Bet 

The  surest  bet  we  know  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  proven  sire,  meaning  a  sire 
with  a  considerable  number  of  daugh¬ 
ters  on  whom  production  records  have 
been  kept.  Even  with  proven  sires  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  sire  with  20 
daughters,  all  with  good  production 
records,  is  more  valuable  than  one 
with  20  daughters,  10  only  having  been 
tested  and  found  good.  Perhaps  the 
10  good  ones  were  “hand  picked”  and 
records  on  the  others,  had  they  been 
kept,  might  have  been  disappointing. 
When  you  buy  a  proven  sire,  you 
should  get  more  than  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  that  the  daughters  will  produce 
more  milk  and  butter  fat  than  their 
dams. 

The  biggest  drawback  on  this  plan 
is  that  the  man  who  owns  a  good  tested 
sire  is  likely  to  want  more  money  for 
him  that  you  feel  you  can  afford.  You 
cannot  blame  him  for  that  because 
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He  looks  good  but  will  his  daugh¬ 
ters  produce  more  than  their  dams? 

he  has  had  to  test  the  daughters  to 
prove  the  bull,  and  a  herd  sire  whose 
daughters  consistently  produce  more 
than  their  dams  is  valuable.  How¬ 
ever,  some  men  foolishly  perhaps,  do 
not  wish  to  own  a  bull  six  or  seven 
years  old.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
buy  a  very  old  proven  bull  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  You  are  taking  a  bit  of  a 
gamble  because  he  may  not  live  long, 
but  even  if  he  lives  but  a  year  your 
investment  may  be  repaid  several 
times. 

Here  is  an  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind.  Not  all  proven  sires  turn 
out  to  be  good.  If  the  records  of  his 
daughters  are  consistently  less  than 
their  dams,  he  is  no  good.  If  you  look 
at  the  production  figures  of  a  bull’s 
daughters,  you  may  find  several  of 
them,  for  example,  with  production 
around  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
You  may  think  that  is  fine  and  because 
the  bull  looks  good,  you  buy  him. 
However,  the  dams  of  these  daughters 
may  have  averaged  to  produce  12,000 
pounds  of  milk,  2000  more  than  their 
daughters  average,  which  is  not  such  a 
good  recommendation  for  the  sire. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  higher 
the  dam’s  production,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  find  a  herd  sire  whose 
daughters  will  produce  more  than  their 
dams.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  set  your 
goal,  depending  on  how  much  you  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  bull. 

The  Next  Best  Plan 

Because  proven  sires  are  costly  and 
because  they  are  not  yet  enough  of 
them  to  go  around,  anyway,  the  next 
best  thing  may  be  to  buy  a  young 
son  of  a  proven  sire,  but  do  not  be 
content  with  that  one  requirement. 
Study  the  pedigree  and  choose  a  bull 
whose  close  relatives  have  uniformly 
good  records.  For  example,  look  for 
one  whose  dam  is  a  good  type  of  cow 
and  has  a  good  record  of  production, 
but  in  addition  the  dam’s  sisters  should 
also  have  good  records  and  if  she  has 
daughters  in  production,  their  records 
should  be  at  least  as  good  as  hers  and 
up  to  the  standard  you  have  set  for 
your  own  herd.  Then  again,  if  the  sire 
of  the  bull  you  buy  has  several  broth¬ 
ers  which  are  proven  bulls  and  if  he 
himself  comes  from  a  proven  sire  and 
dam  with  a  good  record  and  in  turn 
sired  by  a  good  proved  bull,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  you  are  making  no 
mistake. 

One  trouble  that  always  comes  up  is 
that  by  the  time  you  actually  have 
production  records  on  the  daughters  of 
this  bull,  you  will  begin  to  worry  about 
inbreeding.  The  first  answer  is  that 
inbreeding  may  not  be  as  dangerous  as 
you  think,  that  is  if  you  really  have 
good  animals  to  breed  from,  but  to 
some  the  more  satisfactory  solution  is 
membership  in  a  bull  association,  which 
is  an  organization  of  a  number  of  own¬ 
ers  of  one  breed  in  a  community  who 
buy  several  bulls  and  use  them  in  ro¬ 
tation  among  the  members.  The  one 
sure  thing  is  that  buying  a  bull  by 
guess  is  a  gamble.  You  may  get  a 
good  one  but  the  chances  are  against 
it.  The  second  sure  thing  is  that  you 
can  take  a  good  part  of  this  gamble 
out  of  breeding  if  you  know  the  kind 
of  bull  you  are  looking  for  and  look 
for  him  until  you  find  him. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  not  a  living  man  that 
is  an  original  authority  on  the  production  of  milk? 

Men  don’t  give  milk  — They  have  to  go  to  cows  for  all  their 
information. 

And  that’s  wny  we  go  right  to  tne  cows  for  our  facts  on  how 
CRFAMATINE  increased  butterfat  production. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  but  you  can’t  dispute  what 
the  cows  show  for  that’s  not  guesswork  —  it  is  fact. 

And  here’s  the  record  of  a  Pennsylvania  herd  of  Holsteins  — 

In  March  before  feeding  Creamatine  the  butterfat  test  was  3.1 
percent.  The  cows  were  on  full  Creamatine  feeding  April  1st  and 
continued  on  Creamatine  except  for  June  and  July  —  Note  how 
these  two  months  dropped  and  then  how  they  came  back  and 
made  further  gains  on  Creamatine. 

Butterfat  test,  before  feeding  Creamatine  .  3.1  % 

April  Butterfat  test,  on  Creamatine  .  .  .  3.4  % 

May  Butterfat  test,  on  Creamatine  ...  3.5  % 

June  Butterfat  test,  on  Other  Feed  .  .  .  3.35% 

July  Butterfat  test,  on  Other  Feed  ....  3-3  % 

August  Butterfat  test,  on  Creamatine  .  .  3.55% 
September  Butterfat  test,  on  Creamatine  .  3-95% 
October  Butterfat  test,  on  Creamatine  .  .  4.2  % 

These  are  the  figures  the  cows  gave  us.  We  pass  them  on  to 
you  for  what  they  are  worth  and  believe  me  they  were  worth  a 
lot  to  this  dairyman.  If  you  give  your  cows  a  chance  with  Cream¬ 
atine  for  the  next  seven  months  they  might  give  you  something 
to  brag  about  and  some  extra  money  to  spend. 

President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 
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CREAMATINE  MESSAGES  BROADCAST  DAILY  OVER  W.G.Y.  at  1  P.M. 


Yon  Can 
Cash  in  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 

The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  1 8,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  ail  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  ‘‘JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  V/2  ton  truck.  Small 
down  payment.  Good  terms. 

Big  Money  Maker 

Write  for  money- 
making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Prices 
Save  from  $45  to  $150 

on  a  new  up-to-date 

Patented  RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
or  LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO. 
They  Lead  All  Others 
At  Lowest  Prices. 

Prices  advance  monthly.  Get  the  facts  for 
yourself  by  writing  now  for  Catalogs  and 
Prices.  A  few  Second  hand  Silos. 

Agents  Wanted. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WHY  NOT 


Right  now 
Grange  Silo  Prices 
are  at  Low  Point.  Reserve 
your  Order  Now  at  Biggest 
Discount  of  year.  Should  our 
Drice  go  lower  before  shiu- 
ment.  you  get  full  benefit, 
so  —  you  can’t  lose.  State 
size  and  style  wanted  and 
get  our  low  price  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  Write  for  Folder  A  now. 


I  Wood  Stave  —  Concrete 
and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Stave. 


Grange  SilgCo.,een 


creek, 

Y. 


Make  certain  that  your  cows 
1  !j\  freshen  on  time.  Keep  up  your  milk 
'A\  production.  Insure  steady  profits.  Use  a  Cow 
Capsule  on  every  cow  or  heifer  at  breeding 
time.  Send  25c for  sample  Cow  Capsule  and  free 
information  on  cows.  Address  Dr.  Darid  Roberts, 
Cattle  Specialist,  Box  197,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 


Get  FREE  leaflet 

4  Describes  the  new,  modern, 
greaseless  liquid  treatment  for 
udder  ailments.  Udder-Ease 

penetrates  quicker;  affords  speed- 
ierrelief  for  Simple  Garget,  Caked 
Udder,  Congestions,  etc. 
i  No  grease  to  get  in  the 
^  milk.  If  your  feed  dealer 

^  hasn’t  Udder-Ease,  send  $1 
for  bigl2-oz.  bottle.  Double  your 
dollar  back ,  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  BUREAU 
19823  Sussex  Rd.,  Cleveland. Ohio 
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LAYING  HOUSES 


BROODER  PENS 


DAIRY  BARNS 


WE  call  It  Stazdry  because  It  Stays 
Dry  and  lasts  longer.  Made  from 
shredded  sugar  cane,  Stazdry  is  dustless, 
resilient,  sterilized.  Reflects  more  light 
making  interior  of  pens  brighter. 

Best  of  all  it  is  more  economical  in  first 
cost  than  most  litters,  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  ALL  litters  when  figured  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Stazdry  is  put  up  in  small  comprest 
bales  securely  bound  with  wire. 

Write  for  STAZDRY  Booklet  and  prices. 

STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

8  Sloan  St.  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


THE  ECONOMY  LITTER 


NEW  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  COVERS.  Size  12x14, 
weight  23  lbs.  each.  Price  $7.88.  Excellent  for  imple¬ 
ments  or  trucks.  Write  for  prioes  on  other  sizes. 

Hoosier  Tarpaulin  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MYERS  Pumps 


Pumps  for  deep  or  shallow  wells;  com¬ 
plete  Water  Systems  operated  by  hand, 
windmill,  gasoline  engine  or  electricity; 
Pump  Jacks  for  use  with  windmills,  en¬ 
gines  or  motors;  Spray  Pumps  of  every 
kind  from  the  smallest  hand  outfits  to  the 
biggest  power  rigs — MYERS  makes  them 
all  and  makes  them  right.  Sixty-five  years 
of  pump  building 
experience  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  high  quality 
of  MYERS  pro¬ 
ducts.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for 
the  free  MYERS 
books  that  interest 
you. 


Water  systems  are 
one  of  tne  first  im¬ 
provements  for 
which  money  may 
be  borrowed  from 
the  Government 
under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act.  See 
your  Myers  dealer 
for  information. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

867  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 


Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

Water  Systems  Door  Hangers 

Send  the  books  checked  below  and  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


□  HAND  PUMPS  □  PUMP  JACKS 

□  WATER  SYSTEMS  □  HAND  SPRAYERS 

□  POWER  PUMPS  □  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Name - 

Address - 

(GP-a) 


Cataloq  FREE/ 


1934  Now  History 


READ  the  following  brief  summary 
of  1934  events,  prepared  especially 
to  give  you  a  brief,  permanent  record 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  of 
all  time.  Save  it  for  future  reference: 

Farm  Income  Up 

1934  farm  income,  including  benefit 
payments  of  over  $372,000,000,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $6,000,000,000,  compared  to 
$5,051,000,000,  in  1933.  Statisticians 
say  farmers  received  101  per  cent  of 
pre-war  prices  for  farm  products,  23 
points  higher  than  year  ago;  but 
farmers  paid  for  supplies  and  living 
126  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices.  (When 
will  these  two  meet  again?)  Experts 
believe  farm  income  for  1935  will  be 
six  and  a  half  billion. 

Price  improvement  in  1934  was  re¬ 
sult  of  three  things: 

1.  Revaluation  of  dollar.  On  Jan. 
30,  1934,  President  signed  bill  revalu¬ 
ing  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  as  compared 
to  old  price  of  $20.67.  Result,  basic 
commodities  went  up  in  price.  Some 
claim  revaluation  failed  because  aver¬ 
age  of  all  prices  did  not  increase  rapid¬ 
ly.  Aim  was  not  to  increase  all 
prices;  some  (taxes,  freight  rates,  in¬ 
terest,  wage  rates)  never  dropped. 

SLANT:  Revaluation  most  important 
single  factor  in  improvement  to  date. 
Splendid  New  Deal  job  but  incomplete. 
Farm  organizations  favor  increasing 
gold  price  to  legal  limit  of  $41.34  an 
ounce. 

2.  Dry  weather.  Mid-west  suffered 
worst  drought  in  years.  This,  added 
to  AAA  crop  control  efforts,  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced  production,  particularly 
of  grain  (all  field  crops  32  per  cent  be¬ 
low  average). 

3.  AAA’s  crop  control  activities. 

Of  minor  importance,  compared  with 
other  two  factors,  in  raising  farm 
prices.  Farmers  who  received  benefit 
payments,  of  course,  had  income  in¬ 
creased  most.  Other  farmers  helped 
pay  through  processing  taxes. 

SLANT:  Raising  prices  by  crop 
control  based  on  wrong  principle.  Can¬ 
not  get  rich  by  destroying  wealth. 
Processing  taxes  cut  consumption  and 
defeat  own  purpose.  Tendency  toward 
regimentation  by  tightening  control, 
making  it  compulsory,  and  destroying 
individual  liberty  and  initiative. 


(for  Northeast  at  Springfield),  as  well 
as  locally  managed  Production  Credit 
Associations  (in  the  Northeast:  13  in 
New  England,  13  in  New  York,  and  4 
in  New  Jersey). 

SLANT:  Another  excellent  New 
Deal  job.  Loans  made  on  business 
principle  with  eye  to  permanent  co¬ 
operative  farm  credit  system.  Farm¬ 
ers  pay  lower  interest,  get  better  terms 
on  money  used  to  refinance  scaled- 
down  debts. 

NRA 

Principal  1934  NRA  development  was 
swing  away  from  price-fixing  and  from 
idea  of  improving  buying  power  by 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  per 
hour.  Appears  that  future  efforts  will 
be  directed  against  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  Differences  between  Johnson  and 
Richberg  resulted  in  Johnson’s  resig¬ 
nation  on  October  15th,  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  NRA. 

SLANT:  Present  trend  right.  At 
start,  NRA  put  million  and  a  half  men 
to  work,  largely  on  faith  of  employers. 
But  it  increased  spread  between  wages 
and  price  of  basic  commodities,  and 
raised  prices  of  manufactured  com¬ 
modities.  High  prices  discourage  con¬ 
sumption;  goods  pile  up  on  shelves; 
jobs  decrease.  High  rate  per  hour  no 
good  to  man  out  of  job. 

Foreign  Trade 

On  June  12th  President  signed  “give 
and  take”  tariff  agreements  bill,  de¬ 
signed  to  win  back  some  of  our  foreign 
markets.  Up  to  January  1st,  only  one 
made  was  with  Cuba,  but  way  is  being 
paved  for  others. 

SLANT :  United  States  can’t  expect 
her  neighbors  to  trade  with  her  unless 
she  trades  with  them;  but  experts  look 
for  little  increase  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  so  long  as  “favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance”  policy  is  maintained. 

Business  Recovery 

1.  1934  monthly  index  of  production 
averaged  2  y2  per  cent  above  1933,  and 
23  per  cent  above  1932. 

2.  Employment  increased  11  per  cent. 
(Estimates  by  various  authorities 
vary). 

3.  Big  spurt  in  Christmas  business 
for  1934. 

Power 

Power  developments  in  1934  marked 
by  government  pressure  on  utilities  to 
lower  rates.  Pressure  exerted  three 
ways:  (1)  President’s  influence;  (2) 


Federal  probe  of  utilities;  and  (3)  Fed¬ 
eral  government’s  willingness  to  loan 
money  to  build  municipal  power  plants. 
(New  York  City  recently  asked  for  loan 
to  build  own  plant,  following  refusal 
of  Consolidated  Gas  Company  to  lower 
rates.  Company  has  since  offered  to 
lower  rates). 

SLANT:  Right  that  public  should 
get  facts  about  power  companies  and 
that  government  use  influence  fairly  to 
get  lower  rates.  However,  government 
—  federal,  state,  or  municipal  —  should 
enter  power  business  only  as  last  re¬ 
sort.  Some  companies  now  offering  to 
do  business  on  “Washington  plan,” 
which  provides  that  company  and  con¬ 
sumers  go  halves  on  profits  above  an 
agreed  rate  of  return,  consumer  to  get 
his  share  in  form  of  lower  rates  next 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 


— Watertown  Times. 


year.  Increased  use  of  current  because 
cheaper  should  actually  raise  com¬ 
pany’s  return. 

War  and  Peace 

1.  Europe  kept  out  of  war  in  1934  — 
which  was  something !  Did  SO  in  spite 
of  such  danger  spots  as  assassination 
of  Yugoslavia’s  King  and  Austria’s 
Chancellor. 

2.  Japan  announced  her  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  5-5-3  naval  treaty 
with  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
May  result  in  new  race  for  naval  su¬ 
premacy. 

3.  Munitions  were  investigated  and 
President  announced  that  time  has 
come  to  take  profit  out  of  war. 


AAA  Developments  in  1934 

1.  Bankhead  Cotton  Bill  passed. 

2.  Proposal  to  cut  processing  tax  on 
butterfat,  defeated  largely  by  north¬ 
eastern  dairymen.  Other  AAA  milk 
activities  included:  marketing  licenses 
in  many  cities  (Boston  in  Northeast) ; 
purchase  of  cattle,  largely  beef,  (direct 
result  of  drought) ;  disease  control 
through  Federal  indemnities  on  T.B., 
abortion,  and  mastitis  from  $50,000,000 
appropriation  in  Jones-Connolly  Bill. 

3.  Trend  toward  widening  crop  con 
trol  shown  by  move  to  include  potatoes 
in  basic  commodities. 

Farm  Credit 

In  1934  Farm  Credit  Administration 
continued  good  job  started  in  1933. 
During  year,  $1,830,000,000,  or  bettei 
than  $5,000,000  daily,  was  loaned  on 
farm  mortgages  and  for  production 
and  marketing  credit.  Production 
Credit  Corporation  and  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives  organized  in  each  district 


— Copyright  1934,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 


SLANT:  Proposal  by  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett,  of  American  Agriculturist,  that 
there  be  a  cabinet  Minister  of  Peace 
is  still  sound.  Army  and  naval  officials 
trained  for  war,  not  peace.  Universal 
conscription  of  wealth  and  labor,  as 
well  as  for  soldiers,  in  war  time  so  that 
war  would  no  longer  be  “good  business” 
for  any  one,  would  help  to  dampen  war 
tails. 

Labor 

1934  was  bad  year  for  strikes.  Not¬ 
able  ones  were  bloody  textile  battle  in 
East,  and  longshoremen  strike  in  San 
Francisco.  SLANT:  Appears  that  la¬ 
bor  unions  took  advantage  of  favorable 
attitude  of  Administration  to  strength¬ 
en  their  position.  At  times  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  they  were  striking 
for. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
worked  to  put  through  30-hour  week 
at  same  pay  as  for  40-hour  week. 
SLANT:  If  this  goes  through,  it  will 
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lessen  real  wealth,  increase  prices,  and 
cut  consumption. 

Housing 

1.  Since  August  1,  government  has 
induced  home  owners  to  spend  $200,- 
000,000  (estimated  by  Federal  Housing 
Administration)  in  modernizing  and  re¬ 
pairing  their  homes.  Put  300,000  men 
to  work. 

2.  In  November,  modernization  and 
repairing  business  was  61.2  per  cent 
above  November  1933.  SLANT:  Far 
better  to  encourage  private  building 
than  for  government  to  compete  with 
industry. 

Relief 

1.  First  10  months  of  1934,  govern¬ 
ment  spent  28.3  per  cent  more  for  re¬ 
lief  than  in  same  period  in  1933. 

2.  19,000,000  persons  (5,000,000  fami¬ 
lies)  now  on  relief. 

See  President’s  message  on  this  page 
for  Administration’s  future  relief  policy. 
SLANT:  Best  way  to  get  persons  per¬ 
manently  off  relief  is  to  make  real 
jobs  as  President  realizes.  Our  opin¬ 
ion  of  best  way  to  make  real  jobs  is  to 
hasten  business  recovery  by  further 
raising  price  of  gold  to  legal  limit  of 
$41.34. 


President’s  Message 


forever  on  a  thirty-five  billion  dollar 
debt  egg  without  hatching  out  some 
new  taxes.  Some  day  debts  must  be 
paid. 

Let’s  not  forget  either  that  President 
and  Administration  have  tackled  job 
of  bringing  country  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  with  vision,  vigor,  and  courage. 
Of  course  it  costs,  of  course  mistakes 
are  made.  Most  indications  now  are 
for  slow  but  steady  improvement. 


PRESIDENT’S  January  4th  message 
to  Congress  stressed  importance  of 
giving  persons  on  relief  rolls  some  paid 
work,  rather  than  straight  dole.  Point¬ 
ed  out  that  dole  is  ruinous  to  char¬ 
acter.  Proposed  his  “American  plan 
for  the  American  people,”  whereby 
emergency  relief  will  be  provided  in 
connection  with  further  public  works 
projects.  Emphasized  that  these  pro¬ 
jects  must  be  useful,  afford  many  jobs, 
avoid  competition  with  private  indus¬ 
try,  give  government  fair  chance  to 
get  its  money  back,  and  pay  wages 
higher  than  straight  dole  but  lower 
than  private  wages. 


AAA— 1935  Model 


WASHINGTON  gossip  says  that  in 
1935  AAA  developments  will  be 
along  these  lines: 

1.  AAA  will  be  continued.  No  doubt 
about  that.  Crop  control  will  be  re¬ 
laxed  to  allow  increase  in  acreage  of 
some  crops.  Secretary  Wallace’s  an¬ 
nual  report  commits  him  to  the 
“theory  of  abundance.” 

2.  Likely  to  be  an  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  marketing  agreements  and  li¬ 
censes,  and  much  emphasis  on  smaller 
spread  between  farm  and  city  prices. 

3.  “Ever-normal  granary,”  meaning 
government  loans  against  surpluses  in 
storage,  will  get  attention.  Idea  is  in¬ 
surance  against  over-production  in 
good  years,  hunger  in  lean  years.  Al¬ 
so,  benefit  payments  in  kind  may  be 
tried;  farmers  who  reduce  com  acre¬ 
age  will  get  payment  in  bushels  of 
com,  not  dollars. 

4.  Views  of  practical  men  in  AAA 
will  get  more  attention  than  in  the 
past,  those  of  theorists  less. 

5.  We  may  expect  some  permanent 
withdrawal  of  poor  land  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  through  government  purchases. 
Attempt  likely  to  give  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  exclusive  control  of  farm 
land.  SLANT :  This  would  end  fool¬ 
ishness  of  one  government  department 
taking  land  out  of  cultivation,  while 
another  increases  tillable  land  through 
reclamation. 


President  stated  that  responsibility 
for  one  and  a  half  million  “unemploy¬ 
ables”  is  to  be  returned  to  states  and 
localities;  other  three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  will  continue  to  be 
federal  government’s  responsibility  un¬ 
til  business  picks  up  and  absorbs  them. 

On  social  side,  President  stressed 
economic  security  for  all,  including 
right  to  a  good  job,  some  leisure,  de¬ 
cent  living  conditions,  and  security 
against  major  hazards  of  life,  involv¬ 
ing  unemployment  and  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  and  help  for  the  handicapped. 

SLANT:  Stipulation  that  relief 

wages  be  under  private  wages  only 
fair.  Hope  it  will  be  applied  to  farm 
wages  in  rural  sections,  so  farmers  can 
again  get  hired  men. 

National  Debt  Getting  Bigger 

President’s  January  7th  message  to 
Congress  estimated  total  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  at 
$8,581,000,000,  about  a  billion  and  a 
half  more  than  last  year.  Of  this 
amount,  $3,321,000,000  will  go  for  regu¬ 
lar  government  expenditures,  and 
$5,260,000,000  for  relief  and  recovery. 
Last  year,  relief  and  recovery  cost 
Federal  government  $4,283,000,000. 

Speaking  of  1936  budget,  President 
submitted  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1936 
“which  balances  except  for  expendi¬ 
tures  to  give  work  to  unemployed.” 
The  budget  totals  $8,520,000,000,  of 
which  $3,938,000,000  will  be  for  regular 
government  expenditures,  and  $4,582,- 
000,000  for  recovery  and  relief. 

SLANT:  National  debt  at  end  of 
December  was  $28,500,000,000.  Esti¬ 
mated  it  win  be  $34,239,000,000  by 
July  1936.  President  asked  for  no  new 
taxes  and  said  government’s  sound 
credit  could  be  maintained  without 
them,  if  Congress  keeps  within  his 
budget.  Eventually,  however,  taxes 
must  be  higher.  No  country  can  sit 


More  and  More  Taxes 


TAXES  have  been  growing  for  some 
time.  Thirty  states  in  Union  now 
tax  incomes.  In  past  two  years,  their 
rates  have  gone  up  and  exemption 
margins  down.  In  revenue  collected 
on  incomes,  New  York  leads.  For  year 
ending  June  30,  1934,  she  collected 
$70,000,000,  or  about  $5.60  per  capita. 
New  Mexico  trailed  with  $85,000. 
SLANT:  So  long  as  heavy  taxation  is 
necessary,  tax  on  incomes  is  fairest 
and  most  logical  way  out. 

Overlapping  taxes  are  worst  feature 
of  present  taxation  system.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  get  you  going 
and  coming.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Morgenthau  has  announced  survey  of 
all  tax  agencies  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
duplication.  Federal  collection  of  in¬ 
come,  gasoline,  and  liquor  taxes,  to  be 
returned  to  states  on  pro  rata  basis, 
will  be  studied. 

Tax-exempt  securities  will  come  in 
for  close  scrutiny.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  now  tied  up  in  them.  Probability 
is  that  tax  study  will  recommend 
abolishing  these  “tax-exempts”  because, 
besides  giving  big  incomes  chance  to 
escape  taxation,  they  take  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  capital  out  of  productive  mar¬ 
ket 


Every  farm  in  United  States  will  be 
visited  by  a  census  taker  some  time 
during  this  month.  If  you  would  like 
sample  copy  of  questions  which 
enumerator  will  ask,  you  can  get  it 
by  writing  to  Bureau  of  Census  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Some  people  re¬ 
sent  visit  of  census  man,  but  the  census 
is  very  helpful  to  agriculture.  Makes 
available  facts  and  figures  to  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  business,  which  help 
prove  exact  situation  of  agriculture, 
and  aids  friends  of  agriculture  in  secur¬ 
ing  square  deal  for  farmers. 


The  tug  of  the  “ surging "  Surge  pail 


. . .  just  like  the  natural  tug  of  a  calf  . .  . 
is  only  one  of  the  many  patented  features 
enabling  THE  SURGE  MILKER  to  do  its 
job  quicker  ...  cleaner  ...  cheaper 
AND  BETTER!  And  the  Surge  replaces 
four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tubes  with  four  short  inches!  Thousands 
nowin  use  on  farms  replacing  other  milk¬ 
ers.  It  is  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds! 
Certified  and  grade  “A”  producers  are 
using  this  new  “Surging”  Surge  Method 
because  it  is  the  BEST. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  story  in 


book  form  telling  how  we  got  rid  of  long 
milk  tubes,  how  the  “Surging  Surge” 
TUGS  like  a  calf  .  .  .  how  you  can  have 
a  Surge  NOW  and  pay  a  little  each  month 
out  of  your  milk  checks.  Learn  how  you 
can  watch  the  Surge  operate  in  your  own 
bam  ...  on  your  own  cows  ...  on  our 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  Offer! 

If  Yon  Retail  Yomr  Own  Milk,  yon  can  increase 
profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge  Milking 
Parlor.  Ask  for  Milk  Parlor  Circular  and 
Surge  Milker  information. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Dealers  1 
Agents! 

Good  Territory 

t'ust  opened  to 
>ealers  and 
Agents.  Write  on 
letter-head  _ 
for  de-  4  1 


The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Eastern  Office,  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  90-61,Syracu8e,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  Free  Surge  Book,  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  Offer,  and  “20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


Name-. 


Address . 


.  .No.  Cows  Milked. . 


NEW 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
INFLATION 

Our  new  Green 
Surge  Inflation 
gives  you  Double 
Service-Cut  your 
inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Your 
Protection  Our 
New  Inflation  has 
Surge  trade-mark 
vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 


QUICKERCLEANER-CHEAPER-BETTER 


COOL  MILK  CHEAPER, 

Quicker,  Easier  with  the 


RE 
for  use  in 
YOUR 
OWN 
concrete 
or  steel 
tank. 


UNIT 

also  sup¬ 
plied  with 
insulated 
steel  cab¬ 
inet,  rea¬ 
dy  to  go. 


'  "  (1  to  16  cans) . " 

wen  Mflk'Cooling  Unit  cools  milk  cheaper,  quicker, 
tier  BETTER  1  Includes  such  valuable  features  as: 
elusive  patented  devices  eliminating  expansion  valve 

Direct  Drive,  no  belts - fewer  wearing  parts, 

tear  life _ factory -charged,  adjusted,  ready  to 

.rate  .  .  .  low  initial  and  operating  cost.  Builds, 
t intains  large  ice  cake.  Proven  by  years  oi  AC- 
r at.  experience  among  farmers.  Write  for  details. 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 

(Eastern  Distributors)  Dept.  9061,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


i—ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS— i 

At  Less  Than  Half  Price  ! 

$300.00  Brand  New  Servel  Electric  Refrigeration 
Milk  Cooler,  4  can  size,  only  $135.00;  $375.00  New 
Servel,  6  can  size,  only  $165.00:  $450.00  New  Servel, 

8  can  size,  only  $200.00.  Also  furnished  with  Gasoline 
Engine  at  same  price.  Act  quick — limited  number. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 

Dept.  5,  558  W.  Washington  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  $2  a  Day  YOU  GET 

A  famous  hotel  with  all  New 
V  York  at  your  door.  Light,  airy 
rooms  with  RCA  radio  and  deep- 
slumber  beds.  Quiet  and  rest  when 
you  want  it.  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness. 
Singles  t2  Doubles  S3 

•  HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE  • 

43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


117  a  t0  qualify  for  eligibility  test 

W  Ail  A  EtIMe  for  steady  Government  Jobs. 
,  $105-$175  month.  Common  edu- 

______  cation.  Valuable  information 

MEN  Free.  Write 

INSTRUCTION  BUREAU, 
395,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WOMEN 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


New 

York 


Stop  at  the  1000  room... 

jinnee  ificorgcljofd 

Alburn  M.  Gutterson,  Manager 

JUST  OFF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  i4  EAST  28th  ST. 

In  the  zone  of  quiet,  yet  convenient  to  department 
stores,  theatres.  Empire  State  Building,  churches. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  from  $2  for  one,  $3  for  two 


•  FARMERS!  The  Prince  George  Hotel  will  exchange  room 
accommodations  for  acceptable  farm  produce.  For  details , 
address  the  manager. 
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FROM 


Skeff ’s 
Notebook 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  Empire  State  Potato  Club  is  not 
ready  to  go  along  on  any  AAA  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet,  in  fairness  to  growers  who 
do  not  feel  they  have  all  the  facts,  the 
annual  meeting  in  Rochester  refrained 
from  taking  conclusive  action. 

Sentiment  was  overwhelming¬ 
ly  against  the  principle  of  the  AAA. 
Elmer  Adams  of  Williamson,  reporting 
for  the  resolutions  committee,  said  a 
resolution  approving  potatoes  as  a  basic 
commodity  under  the  AAA  was  offered 
to  the  club  members  without  recom¬ 
mendation.  To  bring  the  matter  to  a 
head,  Roy  Porter  of  Elba  moved  adop¬ 
tion  and  Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols  second¬ 
ed  the  motion,  both  expressly  stating 
that  they  would  vote  against  it. 

Some  members  advanced  arguments 
that  as  the  East  was  paying  for  the 
AAA  program,  it  ought  to  get  some 
benefits.  Even  these  said  they  were 
against  the  principle  of  the  AAA.  A 
motion  to  table  the  resolution  was  dis¬ 
approved  unanimously  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  scuch  action  would  put 
the  club  in  a  position  of  not  expressing 
its  views.  It  was  then  decided  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  incoming  board  of 
directors  with  a  request  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  and  be  empowered 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  club  in 
Rochester  to  take  action. 

Discussion  indicated  entire  accord 
with  the  views  of  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  which 
he  expressed  at  the  club’s  annual  din¬ 
ner.  “I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  whole,”  he  said,  “and 
admire  its  courage  to  go  ahead.  We  all 
recognize  that  an  emergency  existed 
and  that  something  had  to  be  done.  We 
all  recognize  that  the  potato  industry 
is  in  a  bad  way  at  present,  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  depression  is 
on  the  way  out.  It  is  unsound  to  depend 
upon  Uncle  Sam  as  a  Santa  Claus.  That 
policy  will  ruin  any  industry,  if  carried 
to  the  end  to  which  it  seems  to  be  go¬ 
ing  under  the  AAA.  We  must  guard 
against  a  policy  which  our  children  and 
our  children’s  children  will  live  to 
regret.” 

Too  Much  Cultivation? 

Some  facts  about  potato  cultivation 
were  clinched  by  George  Moore  of  the 
State  College.  “Plant  deeper,  if  you 
are  not  already  doing  it,”  he  urged. 
“Make  a  small  ridge  late  in  the  season. 
Monroe  County  shows  a  smaller  yield 
from  making  the  ridge  late,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  root  pruning.” 

After  describing  some  charts  showing 
the  yields  from  deep,  medium  and  shal¬ 
low  planting,  slides  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  proved  his  points.  Level  cultiva¬ 
tion  showed  the  best  results.  Too  much 
cultivation  showed  reduced  yields  due 
to  destruction  of  roots.  Mr.  Moore  said 
some  growers  perhaps  had  ideas  that 
moderate  root  pruning  was  helpful  by 
forcing  new  root  growth,  but  that  he 
had  found  this  to  be  erroneous. 

A  number  of  slides  showed  potato 
plants  with  full  root  growth  and  others 
with  roots  primed  severely  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  The  plants  with  full  root 
growth  showed  the  greatest  yield.  In 
one  check  plot  he  said  the  yield  had 
been  reduced  from  484  to  408  bushels 
by  root  priming. 

“Water  is  less  a  factor  in  level  cul¬ 
tivation,”  he  said.  “You  cannot  force 
the  roots  to  go  deeper  by  cultivation. 
Pruning  actually  makes  shallower  root 
systems,  smaller  roots  and  smaller 
tubers.”  He  had  found  that  fertilization 
did  not  overcome  pruning.  “Cultivate  as 
little  as  possible,”  he  concluded,  “just 


enough  to  grow  the  crop.” 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  club  adopted 
a  dual  membership  system.  In  its  early 
years  the  club  had  individual  member¬ 
ship  and  then  changed  to  county  mem¬ 
bership  by  having  Farm  Bureaus  affi¬ 
liate  collectively.  During  the  last  year 
or  two  the  club  has  been  faced  by  finan¬ 
cial  problems  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  protect 
interests  of  potato  growers. 

After  wrestling  with  the  problem, 
the  ways  and  means  committee  headed 
by  Lewis  A.  Toan  of  Perry  presented 
the  new  plan.  Farm  Bureaus  will  be 
asked  to  affiliate  by  paying  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $10.  This  will  mean 
automatically  that  all  members  of  sub¬ 
scribing  bureaus  will  be  members  of  the 
club.  Individual  membership  will  be 
solicited  at  an  annual  fee  of  $1.  When 
a  rising  vote  was  called,  practically  the 
entire  assemblage  of  about  300  men  in¬ 
dicated  they  would  pay  the  $1  fee. 

Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba,  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee,  outlined  some  of  the 
objectives  of  the  club  for  which  funds 
were  needed.  These  include  legislation 
to  foster  research,  study  of  varieties  to 
determine  their  best  uses,  education  of 
the  public,  representation  of  the  club 
in  discussion  of  any  national  program 
for  the  potato  industry.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  members  felt  that  the 
club  should  have  been  represented  at 
Washington  when  the  price  of  62  cents 
per  100  pounds  was  fixed  for  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  potatoes  for  welfare 
distribution. 

The  problem  of  how  to  sell  potatoes 
at  satisfactory  prices  to  the  chain 
stores  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  growers.  F.  B.  Engert  of  the  A. 
&  P.  stores  was  asked  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  following  an  address.  He  admitted 
that  the  price  was  to  a  large  extent 
regulated  by  the  great  amount  of  un¬ 
graded  potatoes  coming  on  the  market. 

“Control  quality  and  quantity,”  he 
advised.  He  said  that  his  stores  were 
selling  Idaho  bakers  at  29  cents  a 
peck,  New  York  No.  I’s  at  15  cents  and 
New  York  ungraded  at  11  cents.  Asked 
why  the  11-cent  price  was  featured,  he 
replied  that  in  order  to  sell  potatoes  to 
consumers  his  stores  had  to  face  the 
competition  of  other  chains.  Asked  how 
the  price  of  No.  I’s  could  be  improved, 
he  suggested  taking  the  ungraded  stock 
off  the  market.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  he  said,  his  stores  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  quality  alone  because  con¬ 
sumers  would  seek  the  cheaper  potatoes 
in  competing  stores.  He  said  that  his 
sales  of  potatoes  averaged  about  the 
same  whether  the  price  was  up  or 
down;  that  if  potatoes  sold  at  25  cents 
a  peck  he  probably  would  sell  about 
as  many. 

New  Officers 

Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba  succeeds  Gil¬ 
bert  A.  Prole  of  Batavia  as  president. 
Walter  Gardner  of  Tully  succeeds  Lee 
Edmonds  of  Cohocton  as  vice-president. 
Earl  D.  Merrill  of  Webster  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

New  directors  include  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Gardner,  Howard  Simonson  of  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  Frank  Hobart  of  Gabriels, 
Elmer  M.  Adams  of  Williamson,  A.  G. 
Allen  of  Watervliet.  Mr.  Prole  and  Mr. 
Merrill  hold  over. 

The  Potato  Outlook 

The  situation  of  potato  and  cabbage 
growers  has  been  unsatisfactory  this 
season  because  of  large  supplies  and 
low  prices.  All  reports  indicate  larger 
acreage  and  yields.  Cornell  said  the 
state’s  acreage  of  cabbage  in  1934 


jumped  41  per  cent  over  1933.  I  know 
many  persons  who  are  viewing  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  alarm. 

Crop  control  and  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  are  more  than  ever  in  the  air.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  potato  growers 
of  New  York  State  are  particularly 
fitted  to  rule  their  own  destiny,  not  by 
an  AAA  curtailment  program,  but 
through  organization  and  salesmanship. 
Upstate  growers  particularly  should 
get  together  and  go  after  the  big  out¬ 
lets,  chain  stores  or  wherever  they 
may  be. 

There  is  a  psychology  among  buyers 
and  consumers  that  New  York  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  so  good.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  heard  more  about  Maine 
and  Idaho  spuds,  and  largely  because 
there  is  uniform  volume  about  ship¬ 
ments  for  those  states.  I  think  two  im¬ 
mediate  steps  are  possible  for  upstate 
growers.  First,  find  out  what  the  big 
buyers  want;  second,  give  it  to  them 
through  the  G.  L.  F.  or  some  other  or¬ 
ganization.  I  mention  the  G.  L.  F.  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  has  done  in  the  egg 
and  bean  market. 

Animal  Trainers  Needed 

Fruit  growers  know  what  has  been 
done  to  combat  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  through  the  breeding  and  releas¬ 
ing  of  millions  of  parasites.  In  every 
square  foot  of  farm  land  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  minute  wild  animals.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  different  names  for  them, 
Anyway,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  says 
members  of  his  staff  are  studying  them, 
segregating  them,  trying  to  sort  out 
the  useful,  harmless  and  harmful  kinds. 
Some  day  they  will  succeed,  then  the 
useful  bacteria  will  be  put  to  work  to 
aid  farmers. 

Everything  that  well  directed  re¬ 
search  is  doing  for  agriculture  is  val¬ 
uable.  Sometimes  laymen  cannot  see  it 
that  way,  because  the  laboratory  men 
are  so  darned  modest  that  they  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  what  they  are  doing. 
Sometimes  when  they  do  talk  it  is  all 
so  technical  that  we  cannot  follow  it. 
Remember  how  they  have  put  useful 
bacteria  to  work  in  dairy  products, 
fruit  juices,  etc.  ?  Why  not  in  the  soil  ? 

Opening  Trade  Doors 

The  other  day  I  went  in  to  see  R.  G. 
Phillips,  secretary  of  the  International 
Apple  Association.  He  always  is  up  to 
something. 

“What  now?”  I  asked. 

“We  are  just  trying  to  open  the  doors 
of  foreign  trade,”  he  said. 

One  important  step  to  agricultural  re¬ 
covery,  he  believes,  is  to  increase  agri¬ 
cultural  exports.  He  believes  it  can  be 
done,  “not  as  quickly  as  we  erected 
barriers,  but  we  are  making  progress.” 
He  referred  to  trade  agreements  signed 
or  pending  with  a  number  of  countries. 

Here  are  some  facts  he  cited:  Trade 
barriers  were  placed  just  after  the  close 
of  the  1930-31  season,  during  which 
20,361,472  bushels  of  apples  were  ship¬ 
ped  abroad.  Season  by  season  exports 
have  declined.  Up  to  Dec.  1,  1934  ex¬ 
ports  were  1,780,574  bushels  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  If  this  rate  of  de¬ 
cline  continues  through  the  1934-35 
season  total  exports  will  show  a  loss  of 
63.6  per  cent  from  the  1930-31  season. 

Mr.  Phillips  believes  a  doctrine  of 
self-sufficiency  for  the  country  is  a 
doctrine  of  economic  paralysis,  and 
views  reciprocal  trade  conferences  as 
indication  for  agricultural  improvement. 


Disagree  on  Milk  Price 
Equalization 

A  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
January  11th  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  Conference  failed  to  reach  un¬ 
animous  agreement  on  a  plan  for  AAA 
participation  in  milk  shed  stabilization. 
The  point  on  which  those  attending 
disagreed  was  equalization  of  prices  to 
producers.  The  majority  attending  the 
conference  seemed  to  favor  this  price 
equalization,  the  most  vigorous  objec¬ 
tors  to  it  being  representatives  of 
Sheffield  Producers. 

The  New  York  Milk  Shed  Conference 
was  organized  last  September,  compos¬ 
ed  of  representatives  from  College  of 
Agriculture,  Milk  Control  Board,  pro¬ 
ducers  organizations,  distributors  and 
consumers. 

The  final  action  of  the  meeting  on 
January  11  was  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  six  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lauter- 


bach  of  the  AAA.  The  members  of 
the  committee  are  as  follows :  M.  C. 
Bond,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  J.  C.  Coulter,  Dairymen’s 
League;  C.  W.  Halliday,  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers;  V.  F.  Hovey,  General  Ice 
Cream  Corporation;  A.  G.  Waldo,  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers;  Shirley 
W.  Wynne  of  the  Greater  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Milk  Institute. 


State  Legislature  Organizes 

New  York  State  legislature  for  1935 
is  on  its  way.  The  new  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  is  Irving  Steingut  of  New 
York  City.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies,  as¬ 
semblyman  of  Chautauqua  County, 
was  given  an  ovation  when  he  stepped 
aside,  as  Republican  leader,  for  a 
younger  man,  Irving  Ives,  of  Chen¬ 
ango  County.  Senator  George  Fearon 
was  again  chosen  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  by  acclamation. 

Senator  Fearon  introduced  two  bills 
of  interest  to  farmers.  One  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  from 
unemployment  relief  funds  to  buy  fresh 
milk  from  dairy  farmers  to  distribute 
free  to  undernourished  children  and 
nursing  mothers  through  the  schools. 
The  other  bill,  if  passed,  would  enable 
automobile  owners  to  license  cars  for 
any  part  of  a  year  for  which  they 
operate  them. 


4-H  Poultry  Team  Wins 
Championship 

The  New  York  State  4-H  Poultry 
Judging  Team,  composed  of  Arthur 
Merle,  Jr.,  Attica,  Wyoming  County; 
Frank  Laurenski,  Duanesburg,  Schenec¬ 
tady  County;  and  Wilson  Mitchell,  Jr., 
of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  are 
champions  as  a  result  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  Northeastern  States  Poultry 
Judging  Contest  held  at  Boston  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  January  5,  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Each  contestant  had  to  judge  three 
exhibition  classes  made  up  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rock,  and  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  and  answer  fifty  questions 
on  the  “Standard  of  Perfection.”  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  New  York  4-H 
team  has  won  this  contest. 

In  the  4-H  Egg  Show  held  at  the 
same  time,  Fred  Rogers  of  Oxford, 
Chenango  County,  had  the  champion 
egg  exhibit. 


State  Agricultural  Society 
Meets  Jan.  23 

The  program  has  been  completed  for 
the  103rd  annual  banquet  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Al¬ 
bany,  January  23rd.  The  banquet, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  parish  house 
of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  will 
have  as  chief  speaker  Governor  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman.  Also  there  will  be  a 
short  play  by  members  of  the  Platte- 
kill  Grange  of  Ulster  County  and  a 
talk  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cook  Myers  of 
Baldwinsville. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam, 
presides  at  the  opening  session  in  the 
Assembly  Parlor  of  the  State  Capital 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Following  the 
president’s  address  by  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University,  makes  “sug¬ 
gestions  for  new  activities  for  an  an¬ 
cient  society.”  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
discusses  “the  historical  significance  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.” 

E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  presides  at  the 
afternoon  session.  Herbert  King,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  of  Trumansburg, 
discusses  some  “outstanding  needs  of 
New  York  State  agriculture.”  The 
Rev.  F.  W.  McDermott,  pastor  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Churches  at  Hannibal,  N.  Y., 
tells  of  “the  rural  church  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world.”  “Line  fences  and  such," 
is  discussed  by  Mr.  Halsey  B.  Knapp, 
director  of  the  State  Scool  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale.  Hon.  LithgoW 
Osborne,  Commissioner  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  explains  the  relations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  the 
farmer. 
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Governor  Discusses  Problems 
of  State  with  Legislature 


The  Governor’s  Recommen¬ 
dations  Summarized 

Agriculture 

Hasten  extension  of  electric  pow¬ 
er  lines  to  all  good  farms. 

Continue  state  milk  control  for 
the  present. 

Develop  a  plan  for  four  or  five 
regional  markets  to  serve  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

Construct  a  secondary  road  sys¬ 
tem  eventually  to  reach  all  per¬ 
manent  farms. 

Appropriation  of  adequate  funds 
to  continue  TB  eradication. 

Abolish  the  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  authority  to  appoint  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers 

Reorganize  county  and  town  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Appropriate  funds  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  from  current  tax  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Increase  governor’s  term  from  2 
to  4  years  and  assemblymen’s  from 
one  to  two  years. 

Reapportion  legislative  districts 
to  agree  with  population  changes. 

Pass  legislation  making  seven 
changes  in  state  banking  laws. 


Department  of  Agriculture 

“.  .  .  .  I  recommend  legislation  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  placing  the  appointment  and  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.” 

‘‘There  is  no  sound  reason  why  it 
should  be  treated  differently  from  other 
administrative  departments  of  the  state. 
The  present  set-up  diffuses  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  discharge  of  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  state 
government.” 

County  and  Town  Government 

The  Governor,  in  his  message,  urges  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  at  an  early  date,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  new  alternative  forms  of 
county  government,  subject  to  a 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  each  county. 
Such  action  would  allow  an  amendment 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  next 
fall’s  election.  The  Governor  says:  ‘‘The 
taxpayers  of  our  counties  ought  to  be  in 
the  position  to  begin  the  improvement  of 
their  government  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
They  have  far  too  long  suffered  waste, 
duplication  and  inefficiency  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  Governor  also  advocates  the  reform 
of  county  government  within  the  city 
of  New  York. 


Are  You  a 

COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE? 


Do  You 

CATCH  COLD  Easily? 

At  the  first  warning  sneeze, 
stuffiness  or  nasal  irritation, 
quick!— apply  VicksVa-tro-nol 
—just  a  few  drops  up  each  nos¬ 
tril.  Its  timely  use  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  many  colds,  and  to  throw 
off  colds  in  their  early  stages. 


Do  Your  Colds 
Hang  On  AND  ON? 

Don’t  take  chances  with  half¬ 
way  measures.  Rub  on  Vicks 
VapoRub  —  standby  of  two 
generations  for  relieving  colds. 
Its  direct  double  action— by 
stimulation  and  inhalation  — 
helps  to  end  a  cold  sooner. 


Rural  Electrification 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  points  out  that  only  about 
one-third  of  New  York  State  farms  had 
electricity  from  central  power  stations. 
Indications  are  that  following  abandon¬ 
ment  and  reforestation  of  some  poor  land, 
about  15,000,000  acres  will  remain  per¬ 
manently  in  farms,  divided  into  between 
125,000  and  135,000  farms.  New  York  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  rank  among  the 
first  five  agricultural  states.  Eventually 
all  permanent  farms  should  be  served 
with  electric  power  lines. 

Milk 

While  indicating  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinuing  state  milk  control  temporarily, 
Governor  Lehman  says:  ‘‘It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  dairy  problems  of  New 
York  can  best  be  met  over  a  period  of 
years  by  the  industry  itself  through  real 
cooperation  between  all  groups  of  produc¬ 
ers,  marketing  agencies  and  consumers.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  favors 
efforts  of  the  State  Division  of  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture  to  form 
a  milk  marketing  agreement,  license  plan, 
or  some  other  control  that  will  stabilize 
the  market. 

Markets 

Already  two  regional  markets  are  in 
operation,  one  at  Buffalo  and  one  at 
Menands,  near  Albany.  Two  others  have 
been  authorized,  one  at  Syracuse  and  one 
in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley.  There  is 
some  indication  that  a  regional  market 
is  needed  somewhere  in  the  southern  tier 
of  counties.  The  Governor  says,  ‘‘I 
recommend  that  the  legislature  during 
this  session  give  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  food  distribution  and  particu¬ 
lar  study  to  regional  markets.” 

Roads 

In  his  message  the  Governor  pointed 
out  that  through  the  use  of  federal  funds 
the  past  year,  the  state  has  built  its  first 
farm  to  market  highways,  previous  ones 
having  been  built  by  towns  or  counties. 
As  rapidly  as  state  and  local  funds  per¬ 
mit,  says  the  Governor,  construction  of  a 
great  secondary  road  system,  ultimately 
to  reach  all  permanent  farms  in  the  state, 
should  continue. 

Bovine  TB 

“In  order  to  take  advantage  of  avail¬ 
able  federal  appropriations  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  at  an  early  date,  I  shall 
recommend  adequate  appropriations.  Af¬ 
ter  initial  testing  has  been  completed,  the 
only  cost  of  maintaining  the  TB  free 
status  is  for  regular  retesting,  requiring 
greatly  lessened  appropriations.” 


Unemployment  Relief 

At  the  last  election,  voters  approved  a 
bond  issue  of  $40,000,000  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  While  Governor  Lehman 
favored  it,  he  recommends  that  some  part, 
if  necessary,  of  unemployment  relief 
funds  should  be  appropriated  from  cur¬ 
rent  revenues. 

Four  Year  Term  for  Governor 

“It  is  no  longer  open  to  debate  that  the 
term  of  the  governor  should  be  increased 
from  two  to  four  years.  I  recommend 
....  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted,  providing  for  a  four-year  term 
for  governor,  he  to  be  elected  in  years 
midway  between  presidential  elections.” 

“Along  with  this  reform  should  come 
the  increase  of  the  term  of  members  of 
the  assembly  from  one  year  to  two 
years.” 

Reapportionment 

“The  provisions  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  reapportionment  of  the 
legislative  districts  have  been  callously 
violated  by  the  legislature  for  several 
years.  ,  The  state  has  similarly  failed  to 
provide  new  congressional  districts.” 

“As  the  population  of  the  state  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  and  shift,  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  present  districts  becomes  more 
apparent.”  The  Governor  urges  reap¬ 
portionment  legislation  this  year,  other¬ 
wise  it  must  wait  until  after  the  1930 
census.  “It  is  my  hope,”  he  says,  “that 
the  members  of  your  honorable  bodies 
will  not  endeavor  either  to  preserve  for 
any  political  party  any  unfair  advantage 
.  ...  or  to  gain  any  unfair  advantage  by 
manipulation  of  boundaries.  .  .  ” 

Banking 

The  Governor’s  message  proposes  seven 
definite  changes  in  the  state  banking 
laws,  all  toward  sound  practices  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  depositors.  Among  them  are 
legislation  prohibiting  a  bank  or  trust 
company  from  making  loans  to  its  offi¬ 
cers  ;  to  prevent  corporations  from  selling 
obligations  to  the  public  without  super¬ 
vision  by  the  banking  department;  per¬ 
mitting  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
create  a  fund  for  insuring  their  obliga¬ 
tions. 


Those  who  come  to  Cornell  for 
Farmers’  Week,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  7,000  will  take  the  trip,  will 
be  able  to  choose  their  program  from 
among  400  different  talks.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  either  that  one  of  the  big  events  is 
the  annual  Master  Farmer  Banquet  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  ticket  demand 
always  exceeds  the  supply.  So  long  as 
they  are  available,  you  can  make  reser¬ 
vations  at  $1.50  each  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


WELCOME  NEWS  FOR  COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLES ! 

These  twin  aids  to  fewer  and  shorter  colds  give  you  the  basic  medi¬ 
cation  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better  Control  of  Colds.  You’ll  find  full 
details  of  this  unique,  clinically  tested  Plan  in  each  Vicks  package. 


VICKS  PLAN  for  better  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


e's  'Ot/Myi'Petunias 


Red,  White  and  Blue- 

‘Z-C  t  lie  colors  of  the  flag  for 
‘""‘■’your  garden — a  10c-pkt. 
of  seeds  of  each  color, 
all  3  pkts.  for  10c! 
Maulc'*  Seed  Book  Fr> 
prices!  Tested,  guaran 
teed  flower,  vegetable  seeds, 
for  good  luck.  Write  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE. 

192  Mauls  Bldg.  Phila,  Pa. 
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BUYS  ENOUGH 


c  WALL  PAPER 


To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

_  MANY  OTHER  PATTERNS 

Send  for| 

NEW 
1935- 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Approved  by 
GoodHousekeep- 
ing  Institute. 


850,000  Customers 
have  proved  the  economy  ot 

FACTORY  PRICES! 


200 
Styles 
and 
Sizes  of 
Stoves, 
Ranges, 
Furnaces 


celain  Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Porcelain  Enamel 
Circulating  Heaters 


Mail  coupon  notv — get  this  exciting, 
colorful  Free  catalog,  sparkling  with 
over  175  illustrations — 200  styles  and 
sizes — 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heat¬ 
ers,  22  Furnaces — the  finest  Catalog 
Kalamazoo  ever  printed.  You’ll  see 
more  bargains  than  in  20  Big  Stores. 

Quality  is  the  same  that  over  850,000 
satisfied  customers  have  trusted  for 
SJt  years. 

What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers 

1.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges: 
Circulating  Heaters:  Furnaces  — 

both  pipe  and  one-register  type — all 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
A  New  MoneySaving  Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  S  h  i  p  m  e  n  t — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service. 

Read  about  the  marvelous  “Oven  that 
Floats  in  Flame” — and  other  new  fea¬ 
tures.  Everybody  will  be  talking  about 
this  FREE  Catalog — clip  coupon  now. 


“A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — both  Wal¬ 
nut  and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning 
stoves.  Make  a  double  saving  by  or¬ 
dering  your  furnace  at  the  factory 
price.  Install  it  yourself.  Thousands 
do.  It’s  easy.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 
You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the 
Factory.  Mail  coupon  now. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses :  Utica, N.Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


FREE  furnace  plans 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Avenue, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
FREE  Catalog. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Heaters  1~~1 

Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  [J 


Oil  Stoves  Q 
Furnaces  □ 


Name  _ _ _ 

( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ State _ 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  19,  1935 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


DAIRY 

At  New  York  City  milk  demand  has 
been  a  bit  easier,  as  is  usual  following 
the  holidays.  Production  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  running  from  8  to 
12  pounds  per  day  per  dairy  below 
last  year. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  in  the  present  session  of 
the  state  legislature  to  revise  the  milk 
control  law  to  take  out  price  control 
to  consumers  but  to  leave  in  price  con¬ 
trol  to  producers.  There  is  some  be¬ 
lief  that  this  might,  through  competi¬ 
tion,  drive  down  prices  to  consumers 
and  stimulate  consumption.  It  is  a  bit  ’ 
difficult  to  see  how  dealers  buying  New 
York  State  milk  could  compete  with 
those  buying  from  outside  the  state 
without  minimum  retail  prices. 

The  Loomis-Pirtle  Dairy  Service  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  points  out  a  de¬ 
crease  in  total  milk  fat  consumption 
per  year  per  person,  from  a  high  point 
of  41.6  lbs.  in  1926  to  38.1  in  1933. 
Total  edible  fat  and  oil  consumption 
was  70.882  pounds  per  person  in  1926 
and  dropped  to  64.997  in  1933.  Back 
in  1933,  they  point  out,  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc¬ 
Collum  stated  that  consumption  of 
dairy  products  had  fallen  below  a  safe 
margin  for  health  protection. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Milk  Pub¬ 
licity  says  that,  at  present  prices,  milk 
contains  twice  as  much  food  value  per 
dollar  as  the  average  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables  fed  to  most  families. 

Representatives  of  the  fluid  milk 
business  have  rejected  a  proposed  code 
for  the  fluid  milk  industry  and  they 
propose  that  they  continue  under  the 
President’s  re-employment  agreement 
adopted  August  31,  1933. 

Butter  market  stays  firm  with  some 
price  advances.  Right  now  we  are 
close  to  an  import  basis,  that  is  if 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  )  6-  8  weeks . $2.50 

Chester- Berkshire  Cross  [  8-10  weeks . . . $2.75 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  [  10-  I  weeks . . . $3.00 

Shortnose-Yorkshire  Cross  )  11-12  weeks . $3.50 

Add  35c  Serum-Virus  Treatment. 

BOARS:  Immediate  service: 

Hampshire  Cross  $10.50  —  $12.50  —  AJ.®;SP 

Duroc  Cross  $18.00  —  $20.00  —  $25.00. 

Chester  Cross 

Berkshire  Cross  Later  service:  $3.50  — 

Yorkshire  Cross  $4.00  —  $4 .50  —  $5-00  — 

Poland-Cross  $6.00  —  $7.00  $8.00. 

Add  35c  for  vaccination. 

Fancy  young  gilts,  all  ages  and  prices. 

Breed  your  sows.  It's  the  chance  of  your  life! 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old.  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  '‘Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  crosa.  color  black  &  whit* 

6  to  8  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each. 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.75  each. 

C.OJD.  tf.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratlug. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Maas.  0230 


prices  go  up  even  a  little  more,  im¬ 
porters  can  pay  the  tariff  and  make  a 
profit.  The  strong  market  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  low  storage  holdings  and  un¬ 
usually  light  receipts  of  fresh  butter. 
Estimates  are  that  on  January  5th 
holdings  were  41,904,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  107,387,000  pounds  last 
year. 

Milk  Prices.  Following  are  prices 
to  producers  by  classes  as  fixed  by 
New  York  Milk  Control  Division  for 
December: 

Class  1,  $2,375. 

Class  2A  to  2C  inc.,  $1.55. 

Other  classes  figured  by  the  Board 
at  the  end  of  the  month  are: 

Class  2D,  $1,245;  Class  2E,  $1,945; 
Class  4A  (butter),  $1,095;  Class  4B 
(cheese),  $1.00. 

Sheffield  Producers  received  a  basic 
price  for  3.5  grade  B  milk  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone,  of  $1,955,  which  was 
3%c  higher  than  November  and  8% c 
higher  than  last  year. 

Dairymen’s  League  net  pool  prices 
to  League  members  for  December  milk 
are  as  follows :  12c  Vol.  differential 
plants,  $1.81;  10c  Vol.  differential 

plants,  $1.79;  8c  Vol.  differential 
plants,  $1.77;  All  other  plants,  $1.69. 

Feed  Prices.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  feed  prices 
showed  little  change  on  the  average 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  Feed 
prices,  however,  averaged  8  per  cent 
higher  than  November  and  nearly 
double  those  of  a  year  ago. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Several  weeks  ago  on  this  page  we 
stated  that  January  1  should  see  no 
burdensome  supply  of  storage  eggs. 
The  estimate  for  January  5  was  an 
even  500,000  cases  as  compared  with 
573,000  cases  a  year  ago.  Before  long 
storage  eggs  will  cease  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  market  and  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  more  sensitive 
market  with  prices  going  up  when  cold 
weather  cuts  production  and  receipts, 
and  going  down  during  warm  spells. 
The  general  trend  will,  of  course,  be 
down  as  the  season  advances. 

George  Royce  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  first  week  in  1935  it  took 
on  the  average  of  64,4  dozen  eggs  to 
purchase  100  pounds  of  feed,  less  by  .7 
of  a  dozen  than  a  year  ago.  The  egg- 
feed  ratio  has  been  pretty  consistently 
less  favorable  than  it  was  a  year  ago; 
it’s  good  to  see  it  better.  In  1934  the 
buying  power  of  eggs  in  terms  of  feed 
was  about  92%  as  high  as  pre-war. 
Eggs  should  do  better  than  that  in 
1935. 

The  State  College  finds  but  four 
years  during  the  past  19  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  did  not  return  farmers 
at  least  30c  an  hour  for  work  put  on  it. 
The  four  lean  years  were  1917,  1931, 
1932  and  1933,  and  (as  soon  as  figures 
are  totaled)  1934  will  be  added.  On 
the  long  time  basis,  however,  there  is 
nothing  discouraging  about  the  out¬ 
look  for  poultry  in  the  Northeast. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 

wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck- 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 

SSnsf  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 

Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Shep.  $6.  Bat  dogs  $4.  Boston  Bull  $15. 

TUCKERTON.  N.  J. 


Albany 

L.  Island 

Po’keepsie 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  8. 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge . 

30>/2-38'/2 

33'/2-39 

33 

-36 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge _ 

30 

-37 

32'/2-37 

31 

-34 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med - 

28 

-35 'A 

30 '/2-35 

31 

-32'/, 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Med. 

28 

-35 

30  -33 

29 

-32 

Pullets  . . 

24 

-29 

28'/2 -31 

27 

-29 

Peewees  .....  ~  . 

21 

-23 

26  -28 

26 

- 

Fey.  Lge.  Brown - 

30 

-38 '/» 

33  -36 

Gr.  A  Lge.  Brown___ 

32 

-34 

Fey.  Med.  Brown - 

31  -33 

Gr.  A  Med.  Brown - 

29 

-31 

Ducks  27%  -33c. 

Paterson,  January  8,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold,  160.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  35-40c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32- 
34%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  33% -41c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  30% -36c;  Creams  32 %- 
39c;  Creams,  Med.  30-35c;  Pullets 
25%-32%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  33%-36%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  31  %c. 

Hightstown,  January  3  and  7,  1935 — 
Number  of  cases  sold,  257  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  January  3.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  36%-39%c;  N.  J. 
Fey.  Med.  33-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
34%-36%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  32 %- 
35%c;  Pullets  28-33c;  Producers  Grade, 
tints  32-32% c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Fey.  33%-35%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32- 
32  %c. 

WOOL 

There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  world  wool  market  in  recent 
months,  although  no  big  increase  in 
prices  in  foreign  countries  is  expected, 
at  least  for  some  months.  The  best 
news  is  a  decided  improvement  in  wool 
manufacture  during  the  last  three 
months,  with  some  improvement  also 
reported  from  England. 

The  1935  U.  S.  wool  clip  will  be  the 
smallest  in  several  years.  Russia  pro¬ 
duced  3  per  cent  more  in  1934  than  in 
1933,  and  production  in  twenty  other 
countries  averaged  1  per  cent  more 
than  1933. 

APPLES 

The  apple  market  has  had  the  usual 
dull  season  following  the  holidays.  Re¬ 
ceipts  in  eastern  markets  have  been 
relatively  light  but  ample  for  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  Western  New  York  Green¬ 
ings  have  been  selling  at  $1.20  to  $1.25, 
good  Baldwins  $1.50.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  hold  Baldwins,  believing 
that  prices  will  go  higher. 

Although  the  U.  S.  Crop  is  16  per 
cent  below  last  year  and  22  per  cent 
below  the  five  year  average,  carlot 
shipments  of  apples  up  to  about  the 
end  of  the  year  were  8  per  cent  above 
last  year,  although  New  York’s  carlot 
shipments  were  11  per  cent  below  last 
year.  Apple  exports  have  been  run¬ 
ning  about  two-thirds  those  of  last  sea¬ 
son. 


COLLIES-SM 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Females  $2.50.  Males  $2.00,  Pair  $4.00.  Will 
Ship  C.O.D.  GLENDALE  FERRET  CO..  Wellington, Ohio. 

PCDRrT?  f°r  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game, 
F  J2.00  each;  $3.50  pr.  Kid  your  prem¬ 

ises  of  rats.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  A.  PECK.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  January  8,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold,  800.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  34-37% ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  31- 
35c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  33-36% c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  30%-33%c;  Pullets  29- 
32c;  Peewees  29c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  32%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  30%-32%c;  Pullets  29y2-30%c. 
Ducks  33c. 

Vineland,  January  7,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold,  721.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  33% -36c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
32-34c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  33%-36%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  31%-35c;  Producers 
Grade  32%-33%c;  Producers  Grade 
Med.  31% -33c;  Pullets  29-32 %c;  Pee¬ 
wees  27-29c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  33%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  31% -33c;  Pullets  28%-29%c; 

Jpae***" 


and  the  price  ranges  have  tended  to 
come  nearer  together  lately.  Bulk 
northern  cabbage  ranges  $15  to  $16  a 
ton  in  eastern  cities  and  80-pound 
sacks  bring  65  to  80  cents  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  Bulk 
cabbage  has  declined  about  50  cents  a 
ton  in  western  New  York  but  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  about  $10  in  Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

Demand  for  carrots  has  been  slow 
in  New  York  producing  sections.  Sales 
have  been  mostly  around  $9  per  ton  in 
bulk  but  $8  was  quoted  at  some  points. 
Much  of  the  demand  is  from  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  but  increased  shipments 
have  gone  to  some  of  the  larger  east¬ 
ern  markets,  where  carrots  are  quoted 
steady  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  on 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  stock. 

Apple  Trade  Slow 

Demand  for  apples  has  slowed  down 
a  little  since  the  holiday  season  and 
prices  have  declined  about  10  cents  a 
bushel  m  some  markets  and  for  some 
varieties  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  January.  There  were  not 
many  tops  above  $1.75  a  bushel  in  east¬ 
ern  and  midwestern  markets  and  the 
price  range  of  $1  to  $1.50  represents 
the  bulk  of  jobbing  sales.  Causes  of 
market  weakness  seem  to  be  the  forced 
sales,  some  poor  keeping  stock,  the 
light  export  trade,  and  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  oranges  this  season. 
Orange  shipments  last  year  amounted 
to  80,000  carlots  compared  with  62,000 
cars  of  apples.  This  year  apples  are 
a  still  lighter  crop  but  orange  produc¬ 
tion  is  larger  than  last  year  and  or¬ 
anges  of  fair  grade  sell  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  near  the  price  of  apples,  some  as 
low  as  $1  per  bushel  in  Baltimore. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist 
from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Market  Neivs  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  11,  1935. 

Potato  Markets  Steady 

Supplies  of  potatoes  continue  moder¬ 
ate,  although  shipments  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  mild  weather  in  some 
producing  sections.  Output  from  Maine 
increased  again  sharply  the  second 
week  of  January.  Prices  show  little 
average  change  from  those  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  Eastern  markets  are  fair¬ 
ly  steady  at  80c  to  $1  for  Maine  stock 
in  most  city  markets.  Producing  sec¬ 
tions  report  dull,  unchanged  conditions 
in  Maine  around  40  cents,  near  55  cents 
in  western  New  York  and  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  around  60  cents  in  western 
Michigan  for  sacked  stock. 

Maine  shipments  this  season  follow 
the  five-year  average.  The  total  car- 
lot  movement  of  Maine  potatoes  should 
be  a  little  less  than  51,000  carloads, 
but  if  shipments  are  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heavy  crop  the  State 
could  ship  out  over  64,000  carloads, 
which  is  hardly  probable  unless  prices 
advance.  Good  demand  for  Maine  and 
New  York  potatoes  is  reported  in  the 
Southern  States  and  some  shipments 
have  gone  to  the  central  region. 

*  *  * 

The  onion  position  is  a  little  weaker 
this  month  at  eastern  and  mid-western 
country  shipping  points.  Good  yellow 
stock  sells  at  90  to  95  cents  per  50 
pounds  in  the  East  and  at  80  to  90 
cents  in  western  Michigan.  Light  de¬ 
mand  and  impatience  of  holders  seem 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  market  weak¬ 
ness.  Eastern  markets  range  steady 
at  95c  to  $1.15  for  good  yellow  stock. 
Red  onions  bring  $1.25  to  $1.35  and 
white  varieties  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yellow  onions  sell  at  $1  to 
$1.10  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Cabbage  prices  are  low  this  season, 
but  new  stock  is  selling  much  nearer 
last  season’s  level  than  old  cabbage 

— 


Potatoes  of  as  many  colors  as  those 
in  Joseph’s  coat  may  be  on  market  be¬ 
fore  long,  as  result  of  experiments  in 
seeing  how  far  a  potato  can  go  in  the 
way  of  changing  its  skin.  By  crossing 
“murphies”  with  South  American  wild 
potatoes,  spuds  as  gay  as  Easter  eggs 
are  being  developed.  Maine  has  a  yel¬ 
low  potato  which  has  had  its  Vitamin 
A  content  increased  to  a  large  extent, 
and  expects  to  put  it  on  the  market 
next  year. 
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10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  POWER 

Easy  Washers  are  provided  with 
electric  motor  drive  or  with  effi¬ 
cient^  economical,  built-in  gasoline 
motor 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  the  Easy  Washer  in  your  own 
home  on  our  10  day  FREE  TRIAL 
offer.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time 
you  don’t  agree  that  the  Easy  is 
the  finest  washer  at  any  price,  re¬ 
turn  it  at  our  expense. 

ACT  NOW— end  washday  worries 
for  good.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Easy  Washing  Machine  Corp. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  buy  the  new 
Easy  Washer  for  only  15  cents  a  day. 
Also  enclose  your  new  catalog,  ,A-13. 


NAME  .  •  •  rrr*-< 
ADDRESS  .... 


CITY .  STATE. 
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Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins.  12 ;55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

j  MONDAY,  JANUARY  21 

|  12:35 — "The  Proper  Atmosphere  for  Animals,”  Prof. 
A.  M.  Goodman. 

[  12:45 — "Snowbound  Children.”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

[TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22 

U2:35 — "My  Experience  in  Selling  Eggs  Fresh  From 
Farm  to  Kitchen,"  C.  M.  Janes. 

112:45 — "My  High  School  Days,”  Dr.  Harrison  VanCott. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  23 
12:35— "Enjoying  Ill  Health.” 

12:45— "Friendship,"  Prof.  Bristow  Adams  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24 

12:35 — “A  Day  of  Beckoning,”  G.  Brougham. 

12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  25 

12:35 — Dr.  Lynn  H.  Tripp.  Veterinarian,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,"  Miss  Doris  Wadsworth. 
8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY.  JANUARY  26 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "The  Kind  of  a  Book¬ 
worm  to  Be,”  Massachusetts  State  4-H  Office. 

*  *  * 

MONDAY.  JANUARY  28 

12:35 — "Winter  Buzzings,"  George  Rea. 

12:45 — “A  Little  Lunch-box  Logic,"  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

12:35 — "Chosen  Chicks,”  A.  L.  Kurdt. 

12:45 — "Across  the  Superintendent's  Desk,”  George 
Bowman. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  30 


IV/rafZ  Oi 
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Tuo  Cylinders') 


12:35 — "Winter  Sunshine." 

12:45 — Countryside  Talk. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  31 

12:35 — "What  Dairymen  Want  After  the  TB  Test.’ 
J.  S.  White. 

12 :45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  I 

12:35 — Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 

I2;45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,"  Vermont  State  Office. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "Know  Thyself,”  Ulster 
County  4-H  Clubs. 


*  *  * 

Farm  &  Home  Hour  Highlights 
WJZ— WHAM 

January  19:  National  Grange  program;  Senator  A 
thur  Capper,  Kansas,  and  L.  J.  Taber,  Master  Nation, 
Grange,  speak;  U.  S.  Army  Band. 

January  21:  Book  review  by  Llewellyn  Jones,  life; 
ary  critic;  AAA  progress  report  by  A.  D.  Stedmai 
ass  t.  administrator. 

January  22-23:  Broadcast  of  American  Game  Coi 
ferenoe.  New  York  City. 

January  24:  Florida  Orange  Festival,  Winter  Havei 

January  25:  Conservation  Day;  T.  Gilbert  Pearsoi 
president.  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societie 
talks  on  “Winter  Game  Feeding.”  Dr.  L.  C.  Gra- 
r  A-  Iar!d  economist,  discusses  "Relation  c 

Land  Policy  to  the  General  Agricultural  Policy.” 

January  26:  Monthly  Farmers’  Union  program. 

February  I :  Conservation  Day. 

February  2 :  National  4-H  Club  program ;  U  5 

Marine  Band. 

*  *  * 

WESG — Cornell  University 
1090  Kc. — 275  meters 

January  21:  Poem  for  the  week.  J.  A.  Cope;  w 

are  better  farmers  than  we  used  to  be,  Ernest  Vai 
Aistme;  modified  potato  spraying  program  in  relatioi 
U)  varieties,  E.  O.  Mader;  what  do  you  know  abou 
your  local  government?  T.  N.  Hurd;  some  slants  oi 

Poultry  mortality.  L.  E.  Weaver. 

January  22:  (9:45)  The  wise  buyer  reads  the  label 

“Hi-  1x518  (12:15)  a  report  on  the  Pittsburg! 

meeting  of  the  potato  association  of  America,  J.  R 

Livermore;  the  Smith-Hughes  act  at  work,  R.  M  Stew 

SUg!  Gn  HU  ReaUre'  J’  Bu8hey:  amateur  bee 

January  23:  The  legislative  program  of  the  federa 
non,  E.  S.  Foster;  eastern  versus  western  agriculture 
to  -  u  Wilcox :  development  of  the  automobile,  F.  B 
Wright;  Cornell  poultry  and  egg  market  reviews  A 
"•  VanWagenen. 

January  24:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature.  E.  L 

sSldprA  1  12:1?^  Let's,  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams 
sou  erosion;  the  results  of  the  nut  variety  contest, 
tin.  i  -^Daniels;  farm  and  home  week  plans.  R  H 

Se  W.  ‘m.  Evans0.1  *  b°tS  in  NeW  Vori 

January  25:  Tomatoes  for  the  canner,  C.  B.  Ray- 
t  0IK :  iorestry  attractions  in  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
v  v  a713!  activities  of  community  councils  in  New 
lork  State,  R.  A.  Poison;  can  anyone  teach  animals 
0  do  tricks?  L.  Pearl  Gardner ;  adult-minor  program. 

January  26:  Music  for  the  4-H  clubs.  Mary  E 
cows  like  good  roughage,  E.  S.  Savage ;  county 
hews  notes,  H.  C.  Morse;  science  news  of  the  week, 

January  28:  Poem  for  the  week,  J.  A.  Cope;  soil 
destruction  in  New  York,  J.  H.  Barron;  what  has 
neen  learned  recently  about  potato  seed  treatments, 
v  C:owan :  what’s  happening  to  cow  numbers  in 
«ew  York,  L.  C.  Cunningham;  the  effect  of  vitamin  G 
on  hatchability,  A.  T.  Ringrose. 

January  29:  (9:45)  Lost  cost  food  for  health  Mrs 

Herman  Southworth;  (12:15)  Planning  ahead  for  grain 
forage  crops,  W.  D.  Swope;  natural  resources  are 
onserved  R.  M.  Stewart;  effective  color  combinations 
w  spnng-flowering  shrubs,  R.  W.  Curtis. 

January  30:  Getting  the  facts,  E.  K.  Hanks;  the 
current  dairy  situation,  H.  R.  Varney;  stable  ventila- 
non,  A.  M.  Goodman;  Cornell  poultry  and  egg  market 
reviews,  A.  W.  Van  Wagenen;  Cornell  Countryman 
Program. 

January  31:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature,  E.  L. 

Gordon;  (12:15)  Let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams; 

erosion  program ;  the  fruit  industry  of  Missouri, 
Wheeier  *lderS '  Farm  and  Home  Week  plans,  R.  H. 

1 :  Vegetable  varieties  for  1935,  Paul  Work ; 
he™  ttuhmhss  in  woodlots  increase  growth,  C.  H.  Guise; 
n„.  "’f  "lake  friends  with  animals?  L.  Pearl  Gard- 

F  .adult-minor  program. 

lev-  PUary  2 '  Meals  in  the  making,  Elizabeth  Wool- 
R  ’  n  pJ°gram  °n  meats  for  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Grange  pro-am/  C°Unty  MWS  “°teS’  H’  C’  Morse: 


F°r  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Juh 
1st  next,  $125,000,000  has  been  ap- 
portioned  as  federal  aid  to  states  ir 
highway  construction.  New  York’s 
Share  is  $6,150,106. 


“I  Wanted  the  Simplicity  and 
Economy  of  Its  Two -Cylinder  Design ” 


too,  want  a  simple  tractor,  a  sturdy,  rugged 

A  tractor  that  will  stand  up  under  day-in  and 
day-out  heavy-duty  farm  work,  without  costly  re¬ 
pairs  and  without  costly  field  delays.  You  get  this 
in  John  Deere  tractors  because  of  two-cylinder 
engine  design. 

But  you  want  sturdiness  and  ruggedness  without 
surplus  weight  to  haul  around.  Surplus  weight 
eats  up  fuel,  requires  extra  oil,  and  consumes 
power.  You  will  find  light  weight  combined  with 
durability  in  John  Deere  tractors  because  of  two- 
cylinder  engine  design. 

You  also  want  a  tractor  that  is  easy  to  inspect, 
easy  to  adjust — a  tractor  that  you  can  keep  in  good 
running  order  yourself  without  hiring  a  mechanic. 
You  get  this  in  John  Deere  tractors  because  of  two- 
cylinder  engine  design. 

You  are  buying  a  tractor  not  only  to  save  labor 
and  do  your  work  on  time,  but  also  to  cut  your 
cost  of  production.  Therefore,  you  want  a  tractor 
that  you  can  operate  with  the  least  cash  outlay  for 
fuel — a  tractor  that  can  successfully  burn  distillate 
and  similar  fuels  to  save  you  from  $1  to  $2  a  day  in 
fuel  costs — a  big  saving  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
You  get  this  advantage  in  John  Deere  tractors  because 
of  two-cylinder  engine  design. 


A  demonstration  will  convince  you  that  John 
Deere  two-cylinder  tractors  have  another  quality 
made  possible  through  unusual  engineering  skill. 
That  quality  is  smooth,  steady  power  that  instantly 
responds  to  the  varying  needs  in  the  field  as  well  as  on 
the  belt. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  first  John  Deere  two-cylinder 
tractor  was  put  on  the  market.  The  merit  of  John 
Deere  two-cylinder  design  has  been  definitely 
proved  on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  agricultural 
section.  There  is  a  full  line  of  John  Deere  two- 
cylinder  tractors  on  the  market  today,  built  to  meet 
the  most  exacting  farm  requirements,  built  to  do 
your  work  for  a  longer  time  and  at  lower  cost. 

Investigate  Before  You  Buy 

Call  on  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Let  him  show 
you  the  particular  type  of  John  Deere  tractor  that 
will  meet  your  individual  needs.  And  don’t  forget 
that  John  Deere  tractors  are  designed  to  supply 
you  with  lasting,  economical  farm  power.  For  free 
literature  that  fully  describes  the  type  of  John  Deere 
tractor  in  which  you  are  interested,  write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  Dept.  G-3J. 


JOHN  DEERE 
MODEL  D— 

The  famous  John 
Deere  3-4  Plow  Tractor 
built  for  the  heavier 
farm  jobs — better  than 
ever  for  1935. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 
STANDARD  TREAD 
Pulls  a  2-bottom  plow, 
plants  and  cultivates  3 
rows  at  a  time.  Does 
other  farm  work  requir- 
ing  proportionate  power. 


JOHN  DEERE 
ORCHARD  TRACTOR 
Especially  designed  for 
orchard  operation— low, 
narrow,  turns  short. 
Gets  up  close  without 
injuring  trees. 


MODEL  A 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 
A  NEW  tractor  with  ad¬ 
justable  tread— pulls  two 
bottoms,  plants  and  cul¬ 
tivates  2  or  4  rows  at  a 
time.  Unit  machines  for 
all  row  crops. 


MODEL  B 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 
A  NEW  tractor  with  ad¬ 
justable  tread — pulls  one 
16-inch  bottom,  plants 
and  cultivates  two  rows 
at  a  time— unit  machines 
for  all  row  crops. 


You  Get  Real  Dependability  and  economy  —  with  a  new 

Willard  Farm  Light  Battery 

Built  in  large  capacity  sizes,  they  will  take  care  of  your 
electrical  household  appliances  —  give  unusually  long 
life  and  actually  reduce  power  costs  on  any  make  of 
plant.  Priced  very  low  on  a  generous  time  payment  plan 
designed  to  fit  present  day  incomes.  Why  not  enjoy 
the  convenience  and  freedom  from  worry  of  a  depend¬ 
able  Farm  Light  Battery?  Write  for  complete  details. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


t-quipi,  Near  Market  Cities 

182  Acres,  100  productive,  trout  stream,  orchard,  g< 
8-room  house,  barns,  running  water;  only  $2750,  e, 
terms;  horse,  7  cows,  bull,  calves,  machinery,  crops 
eluded.  Details  FREE  Bargain  Bulletin. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  Ci 

FARMS,  HUNTING  LODGES,  &  SUMMER  HOM 

in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  are  offei 
you  by  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  at  am: 
ingly  low  prices.  Take  advantage  of  our  long-term  ei 
payment  plan.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MAS 


GENUINE  MAJOG  PIPE,  box  twist  free  with  6  lbs 
finest  smoking  or  chewing,  $1.00. 

MURPHY  FARMS  COMPANY,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


CATCH  40  TO  50  FOX,  mink,  coyote,  raccoon  month 
Methods  guaranteed.  Particulars  free.  Bottle  fox  scei 

35c.  McKINNON  SYSTEM,  East  Middlebury,  Vt. 


OALt&ivitN  WANTED.  Age  30  to  50.  Belling  Mo 
Uils,  etc.,  to  owners  of  tractors  and  motor  trucks.  F 
time  work.  Permanent  position.  Company  in  busin 

0Dv«r.J°  years-  Write  THE  GLOBE  REFINING  CO 
PANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FANCY  PERCALE  Pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00  postage.  Silk,  vel¬ 
vet,  Woolens,  cheap.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington.  Mass. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  clucks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing'  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 


JUST  Compare  that  Quality  with  others.  Do 
you  \noW  of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guar¬ 
anteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery  in  the 


United  States? 


When  we  advertise  “ Quality  Chicks”  we  mean 
chicks  that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring 
the  buyer  back  for  more  and  will  bring  orders 
from  his  neighbors. 

Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders! 


Free  Catalogue 

"Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Cert.  No.  917 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

BOX  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


err 


w 


Ins 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  CONTEST 

W.  Leghorns,  pen  of  10 

Average  261  eggs,  2  70  points* 


1  |  n 

/  * 


Winning  as  usual.  Watch  later  an¬ 
nouncements.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  strong  laying  ancestry. 
27  years  breeding  for  laying.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded, 
and  blood-tested  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.  D.)  by  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Get  the  Kerr  blood 
lines  for  1935.  Strong.  Full  of  vigor. 
They  live,  thrive,  grow.  Write  for 


5i/t/ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

and  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicles  now. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


mm. 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicles  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
malee  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
end  start  making  money.  C.  C 
Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 

Write  Box  44  ^ 

J  Rhode  Is-Reds 


C.  7252.x 

BufFOrpingtonsj 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY 


WP0ULTRY  FARM 
FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


COOK’S. 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS  I 


State  -Ju  pervii-ed 


^ _ ■■uwmiiimi  . 

It  Pays  to  Buy  State-Supervised  Quality 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey  State- 
Supervised  Chicks.  All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested 
also  Culled.  Banded  and  Mated  by  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  a  special  strain  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Heavy  Mixed  for  capons. 

Buy  State-Supervised  quality  and  safeguard  your 
season’s  profits. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  and  Moderate  Prices. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  4TRENT0aNeMN.AVJ.” 


free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

XI  Reilroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston ;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. 
—West  Springfield,  Lowell ;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del.— Selbyville.  (AddressDept.  21). 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


We  Live  Today 


If  you  want  profits  from  your  poultry,  why 
not  start  with  chicks  that  are  bred  to  produce 
profits  and  are  doing  it  year  after  year? 
Real  poultry  profit  "qualities”  are  inherited. 
They  are  not  in  cleverly  written  advertisements 
or  exaggerated  claims.  They  can’t  be  created 
by  a  Code — nor  overnight.  It  takes  many  years 
of  effort,  of  experience,  of  skillful  breeding, 
and  a  long-time,  properly  balanced  breeding 
program  to  produce  profit-making  chicks. 
Don’t  Gamble!  Buy  Hubbard  Farm  chicks 
direct  from  the  Breeding  Source.  It  is  one 
way  of  safe- guarding  profits. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  carefully  bred 
for  eight  profit-making  Balanced  Breeding 
characteristics  in  our  Reds.  No  trapnested, 
pedigreed  stock  is  ever  sold.  All  are  used 
in  our  breeding  work.  Every  chick  we  sell  is 
from  our  own  strain  and  we  have  complete 
control  of  Its  breeding.  Every  breeding  bird 
officially  State  Bloodtested.  (Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method.)  We  guarantee  full  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  source  of  your  1935  chick  supply  deter¬ 
mines  your  entire  year’s  profits.  Before  you 
decide  on  your  chick  order  this  year,  get  our 
free  32  page  catalog  which  gives  the  true  de¬ 
scription  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  our 
balanced  breeding  program.  Code  No.  CC  750. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


Leghorn  &  Bar’d  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 

from  Cert.,  B.W.D.  Tested  Breeders. 


Hatching  eggs,  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CROSSBRED 
PULLET  chicks  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size,  early 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  B.W.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen) 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 


MAKS 

WM,  S.  MAPES.  Box  A, 


POULTRYI  in 
FARM  llll 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


I  WAS  sitting  at  a  table  one  noon 
having  lunch  with  a  friend  of  mine. 

I  respect  this  man  very  much.  He’s 
an  active,  doing  sort  of  an  individual. 
He  was  discussing  his  business  with 
optimism  and  enthusiasm.  As  near  as 
I  could  make  out  it  was  going  along 
just  like  most  businesses,  which  was 
not  too  active  at  t*he  time.  Yet  he  was 
talking  about  how  he  was  holding  his 
own  and  gaining  slowly  and  laying  his 
plans  for  the  future.  As  he  expressed 
it,  "As  things  gradually  continue  to 
pick  up  all  over  the  country.” 

A  well  dressed  man  walked  in.  He 
was  perhaps  fifty,  looked  robust  and 
healthy.  We  both  knew  him.  He  ask¬ 
ed  if  he  might  sit  down  and  eat  with 
us  and  we  told  him  we’d  be  pleased  to 
have  him.  He  didn’t  seem  quite  his 
jovial  self. 

He’d  had  an  argument  with  the  big 
chief  of  his  company.  He  said  he  knew 
more  than  the  big  boss  and  anyway 
the  company  had  no  business  putting 
that  fellow  over  him.  The  general 
managership  of  the  East  should  really 
have  been  his  job.  He  talked  on  then 
for  fifteen  minutes  about  all  his  past 
accomplishments  and  finally  wound  up 
by  saying  that  he  had  resigned.  He 
never  mentioned  the  future.  It  was 
just  as  if  his  life’s  work  were  done. 

When  we  walked  out  of  the  restaur¬ 
ant  my  friend  said  in  a  very  casual 
way,  "Johnny,  that’s  a  perfect  example 
of  a  man  who  is  going  downhill.  His 
future  is  all  behind  him.” 

It’s  1935  Now 

I  wonder  if  this  little  philosophy 
isn’t  something  we  all  ought  to  check 
ourselves  up  with  occasionally. 

Farming  and  farm  conditions  are 
changing.  Just  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  keeping  of  chickens  has  changed 
considerably.  A  few  folks  fight  against 
modernizing,  taking  advantage  of  new 
information  that  would  simplify  or  give 
better  results.  Anything  new  seems 
too  much  fussing  and  bother.  I  guess 
we’d  all  like  to  keep  our  radios  and 
cars  and  the  other  modern  luxuries 
and  conveniences  we  have  absorbed  in¬ 
to  our  standard  of  living.  But  I  think 
some  would  like  to  stick  to  old  ox- 
yoke,  cradle  and  flail  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing. 

As  farmers  we  all  must  realize  that 
we’re  organizing.  We’re  being  heard 
politically.  City  folks  no  longer  think 
of  us  as  peasants.  To  hear  some  of 
them  talk  you’d  think  farmers  were 
F.  D.  Roosevelt’s  “chosen  people.”  The 
main  thing  is  we’re  getting  somewhere. 

As  poultrymen  in  the  Northeast, 
we’re  organized.  Other  sections  of  the 
country  are  watching  us  with  respect 
and  envy.  We  wish  they  were  all  or¬ 
ganized. 

United  Demand  Gets  Respect 

To  my  knowledge  we  have  about 
thirty-five  poultrymen’s  organizations 
which  are  selling  the  eggs  and  poultry 
of  their  members  in  the  Northeast. 
Each  one  is  a  live,  active,  and  creditable 
concern.  Most  of  these  are  members 
of  the  Northeastern  States  Association 
of  Poultry  and  Egg  Distributors.  This 
Association  is  never  overlooked  in 
Washington  when  any  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  the  marketing  of  eggs  or  poul¬ 
try  in  the  Northeast  is  framed. 

A  bigger  and  broader  poultrymen’s 
organization  known  as  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Poultry  Producers’  Council  is  de¬ 
signed  to  work  on  all  problems  of  the 
poultrymen  in  this  territory.  Its  value 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

Do  your  nests  look  like  this ? 


a 

f 


or  like  this? 


Keeping  eggs  clean  is  less  warn  man 
washing  them  and  the  results  are  better. 

to  the  man  who  raises  chickens  has 
been  so  often  and  so  well  shown  that 
I  won’t  say  any  more  about  it  here. 

Are  you  a  1935  poultryman  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  in  touch  with  these 
two  Northeastern  groups?  When  they 
speak  for  you  they  want  to  know  if 
j'ou  approve.  They  sometimes  need 
your  backing.  Are  you  all  set  to  give 
it  to  them? 

About  a  month  ago  I  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  Mr.  Benjamin  of  the  Pacific 
Egg  Producers  to  ask  the  government 
to  include  egg  purchases  in  its  budget 
for  relief  distribution.  Before  going  I 
asked  for  support  through  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  Association  of  Egg  and 
Poultry  Distributors.  Boy,  I  got  it! 
One  of  the  fellows  in  the  AAA  said  to 
me  when  I  arrived,  “Someone  has  sure 
stirred  up  the  Northeast.  Look  at  that 
stack  of  letters  and  telegrams.”  It 
helped  us  like  the  dickens  in  our  argu¬ 
ment. 

Better  Eggs  Ahead 

There  are  other  symptoms  that  this 
is  1935  in  the  egg  business.  We  am 
regularly  seeing  advances  in; 

1.  Production  of  better  eggs.  Uniform 
feeding  and  management  are  showing 
their  effects. 

2.  Better  transportation.  More  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  faster  hauls  from  distant 
points  are  proving  that  eggs  can  be 
hauled  a  long  way  and  keep  much  of 
their  freshness. 

3.  Better  and  cheaper  handling  of  eggs 
from  the  time  they’re  laid  until  they 
get  to  the  retail  store. 

These  advances  are  going  on  all  over 
the  country.  Egg  buyers  sense  them 
and  are  continually  expecting  better 
quality,  better  grading,  and  nicer  look 
ing  packages. 

Just  because  the  egg  production  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  "dumps”  doesn’t  mean  it 
will  always  stay  there.  Are  you  lay¬ 
ing  your  plans  for  the  time  when 
"things  gradually  continue  to  pick  up 
all  over  the  country?”  Will  your  egg s 
compete  with  the  best  for  the  top 
prices?  Are  you  this  year’s  poultry- 
man  or  does  "your  future  lay  behind 
you?”  These  are  not  just  theories 
The  way  you  answer  these  questions  ifl 
your  egg  business  will  mean  dollars 
and  cents. 
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Boosting 

New  Hampshire  Reds 


By  ANDREW  CHRISTIE 


THE  history  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  is  crowded  with  changes.  Each 
generation  has  brought  forth  a  new 
breed.  Each  breed  has  made  history. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  are  making  his¬ 
tory  today.  The  success  of  New 
Hampshire  Reds  appears  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  an  overnight  affair,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  They  have  been  bred 
in  the  New  Hampshire  hills  for  over  30 
years. 

It  was  not  until  about  15  years  ago, 
however,  when  the  late  Professor  A. 
W.  Richardson,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  realizing 
their  enormous  value,  decided  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  opportunity  they  offered. 


MR*'" 


Critics  have  found  fault,  yelled, 
“Absurd,”  and  have  ridiculed  the  New 
Hampshire  Red  bird,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  breed  has  swept  Am¬ 
erica  in  two  short  years,  and  is  today 
considered  by  many  thinking  poultry- 
men  as  the  most  profitable  birds  in  the 
country. 

For  the  information  of  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  I  will  give 
some  of  the  reasons  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  are  so  popular  today: 

1.  Freedom  from  Pullorum  Disease — 
New  Hampshire  Breeders  have  been 
eradicating  this  disease  through  test¬ 
ing  for  a  good  many  years;  as  a  result 
—  of  all  the  birds  tested  last  year  by 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  there 
was  only  16/100  of  1%  infection  found. 

2.  Good  livability. 

3.  Rapid,  uniform  growth  and  feath¬ 
ering. 

4.  Enduring  stamina. 

5.  Resistance  to  disease. 

6.  Early  maturity. 

7.  Good  production  of  larger  than 
average  brown  eggs. 

8.  Unsurpassed  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability- 

New  Hampshire  Red  breeders  feel 
that  vigor  and  vitality  should  come 
first  in  any  breeding  program.  Vigor, 
therefore,  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
individual  strains  have  been  built  and 
are  built.  It  should  be  the  fundament¬ 
al  requirement  of  any  breed,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  the  production  of  eggs 
and  meat,  and  the  building  of  bank  ac¬ 
counts. 

Type  —  The  type  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  has  been  more  uniform  than 
the  color.  A  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  uniformity  of  color  has  been 
made  during  the  last  couple  years  how¬ 
ever.  The  body  is  very  blocky,  medi¬ 
um  in  length,  relatively  broad,  deep 
and  well  sprung  at  the  ribs.  The 


The  ideal  New  Hampshire  Red  hen  and 
cock  as  drawn  by  the  well  known 
artist ,  A.  D.  Schilling. 


width  is  carried  well  back  to  the  pubic 
bones.  The  keel  is  long,  extending 
well  front  at  the  breast.  The  head 
has  a  rugged,  refined  appearance  and 
is  carried  erect.  The  tail  of  the  female 
is  carried  about  35  degrees  and  that  of 
the  male  45  degrees  above  horizontal. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  breeds 
have  been  identified  according  to  the 
criteria  of  the  show  room,  color  of  the 
feathers  playing  an  important  part. 
How  inappropriate  this  is  in  the  case 
of  the  strictly  utility  breed!  Never¬ 
theless,  the  New  Hampshire  Red  does 
have  a  definite  standard  of  quality  per¬ 
taining  to  appearance  as  well  as  to  the 
more  important  utility  characteristics. 

In  general  the  color  is  bright  chest¬ 
nut  red,  with  head  and  neck  plumage 
of  brilliant  reddish  bay.  Saddle  is  rich, 
brilliant  reddish  bay,  slightly  darker 
than  neck  color.  The  lower  neck 
feathers  are  tipped  with  black.  The 
wings  are  medium  chestnut  red  with 
black  in  the  primaries  and  secondaries- 
The  main  tail  feathers  are  black  edg¬ 
ed  with  chestnut  red.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful,  brilliant  color.  The  feather 
is  broad  and  firm,  overlapping  well  and 
fitting  close  to  the  body,  insuring  a 
fast  and  uniform  feather  growth. 

New  Hampshire  Red  breeders,  in 
order  to  prevent  unscrupulous  exploita¬ 
tion  and  to  properly  guide  the  future 
of  this  breed,  organized  the  New 
Hampshire  Red  Club  of  America.  The 
date  was  June  22nd,  1932,  and  the 
place,  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  On 
August  6th,  1934,  we  filed  application 
with  the  American  Poultry  Association 
for  admittance  to  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Perfection.  Our  application 
was  accepted  and  will  be  acted  upon 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 

I  have  briefly  tried  to  familiarize 
you  with  the  type  of  bird  the  New 
Hampshire  Red  is.  Their  development 
adds  a  valuable  variety  of  poultry 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  industry  in  our  country  in 
which  we  are  all  so  vitally  interested.  I 
want  to  further  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  over  90  %  of  the  poultry  pop¬ 
ulation  of  New  Hampshire  is  composed 
of  New  Hampshire  Reds. 

“Seeing  is  believing,”  however. 
Therefore  in  conclusion,  I  extend  to  all 
of  you  and  your  friends  a  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  to  New  Hampshire  and 
visit  many  New  Hampshire  Red  Poul¬ 
try  farms. 


TO  GROW/ 


ON  G.L.F.  STARTING 
AND  GROWING  MASH 

IG,  HUSKY,  healthy  chicks,  aren’t  they?  They  come  from  a 
fine  flock  of  New  Hampshire  Reds,  bred  for  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Their  chief  ambition  now  is  to  enjoy  their 
first  feeding  of  GX.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash. 

Your  chicks  will  relish  this  mash  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
manufactured  especially  for  growing  chicks — day-old  to  egg-laying 
maturity.  It  contains  high  quality  ingredients  selected  for  their 
ability  to  give  the  chick  the  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  necessary  for  rapid,  sturdy  growth.  Not  only  are 
these  ingredients  present  in  proper  quantities,  but  they  are  in  a 
form  easily  utilized  by  growing  chicks. 

Makes  Chick  Feeding  Easy:  GX.F.  Starting  and  Growing 
Mash  is  a  complete  chick  mash  in  every  respect — requires  no 
supplements.  You  do  not  have  to  switch  rations  until  pullets  go 
into  the  laying  house.  Feed  your  chicks  G.L.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  as  an  all-mash  for  4  to  6  weeks  and  then  gradually 
add  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grain,  increasing  the  grain  as  chicks  grow  older. 

For  Broilers:  G.LJF.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  is  famous  as 
a  broiler  ration.  Feed  it  as  an  all-mash  for  most  rapid  growth. 
Contains  plentiful  quantities  of  all  ingredients  needed  to  produce 
a  plump,  heavy  broiler  quickly,  even  under  strictest  confinement. 

For  Pullets:  GX.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  fed  with  G.L.F. 
Scratch  Grain  is  the  ideal  pullet  rearing  ration.  It  is  properly 
balanced  for  rapid,  healthy  growth — either  on  range  or  in  confine¬ 
ment.  With  good  chicks,  proper  management  and  this  chick 
mash,  you  can  make  your  1935  pullet  crop  the  finest  you  have 
ever  raised. 

When  your  chicks  arrive,  start  them  on  GX.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  just  as  thousands  of  others  will  do  this  spring. 
See  your  local  GX.F.  agency  for  open  formula  and  price. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANG E,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Iuenew  Chicks 


GET  OUR  2-WAY  SAVINGS  PLAN 

before  ordering  chicks  from  anyone.  We  reward  you  liberally  for  cooperating  with  our 
planned  production,  program.  It’s  like  finding  money. 

80,000  BANDED  BR EED ERS  —  BLOO D-TESTED  for  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.) 

By  Whole  Blood  Stained  Antigen  Method  —  Expert  Personal  Supervision. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  30.000  Hen  Breeders— Layers  of  24  to  30-oz.  chalk-white  eggs. 
STANDARD-BRED  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  ROCKS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  R.  I. 
&  N  H  REDS.  WENECROSS  WYAN-ROCKS  for  White  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and 
Layers;  WENECROSS  RED-ROCKS  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Layers;  WENECROSS 
BRAM-ROCKS  for  Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  We  are  pioneers  in  developing  Cross¬ 
breed  Strains. 

Hatches  Every  Week  In  the  year  —  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  2-Way-Saving  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


J. 

ORDER 


WRITE  FOR 
NEW  BIG 
CATALOG 


FERRIS  CHICKS  NOW! 

and  save  25%  .  .  .  FERRIS  heavy-laying,  vigorous, 
large-type  White  Leghorns  represent  more  than  30 
years  breeding  for  greatest  number  of  large,  white 
eggs.  BEST  EGG  STRAIN  CHICKS  sired  by  high 
record  males  out  of  Dams  with  260  to  300  egg 
records;  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  CHICKS  sired 
by  high  record  males  out  of  Dams  with  200  to  260 
egg  records.  C.  C,  43! 8 


GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  Inc.,  923  Union  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


130  FERRIS 
LEGHORNS  laid 
from  200  to  292 
eggs  in  1934 
National  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 


SAVE  25% 

BY  ORDERING 

NOW! 


■US 


5 


NOW  AT  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 

Yes,  you  can  make  money  with  poultry*  WOLF  “SILVER  ANNIVERSARY”  CAT¬ 
ALOG  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  breeding  and  our  14  profitable  breeds. 
Wolf  chicks  are  the  choice  of  thousands.  Order  yours  now.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen 
for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All  re¬ 
actors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 
means  that  we  replace  losses  first  seven  days  at  one  half  and  last  seven  days  at  three 
quarters  of  original  price.  C.  C.  C.  688.  Buy  now  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Box  6 


from 


BLOODTESTED, 


FLOCKS 


WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  CO 


mmms 

Send  for 

E 

CATALO 
in  COLORS 

CIBSON  BURG,  OHIO. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500  I00C 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.25  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rooks  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


rMake  sure  of  a  better  1935  income  with 
HAYES  ’  PAY-DAY"  Chicks.  Choose  your 
chicles  from  20  highly  developed  breeds. 
All  from  stock  backed  by  16  years  careful 
breeding.  All  culling  done  by  men  that  have 
passedthe  State  examination.  AllstockB.W. 

I),  bloodtested.  Antigen  whole  blood  method 
and  reactors  removed.  Write  for  descriptive ' 
folder  and  special  prices.  (CC  12508). 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES 

Box  D,  Bloomington,  III. 

Sexed  Chicks:  Write  for  special  information,  _ 
prices  and  guarantee  on  sex  selected  chicks.  | 


STARTED  CHICKS 


Started  Chicks,  3  and  4  Weeks  of  Age 

Raised  on  sanitary  wire  floors.  Require  less  care  and 
little  heat.  Big,  strong,  husky  and  vigorous.  Bring  quick 
cash  returns.  Your  choice  of  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Cross  Bred.  Sex  Linked,  White  Leghorns,  Barred.  White 
and  Buff  Rocks.  Also  White  Minorcas  and  White  Giants. 
Learn  of  our  12  Months  Income  plan.  Catalogue  free. 
Helpful  information.  Address; 

Bethlehem  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 

Box  901,  BETHLEHEM.  PENNA.  C.  C.  465. 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  CHICKS. 

They  are  the  original  fast  growing,  heavy  laying  kind. 
Broilers  weigh  2  lbs.  at  7  weeks.  Pullets  lay  big  eggs. 
We  also  hatch  Cross  Bred,  Sex  Linked,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  also  White  Minorcas. 
Catalogue  Free.  Learn  of  our  12  Months  Income  Pro¬ 
gram.  Address : 

Bethlehem  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 

Box  902,  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA.  C.  C.  465. 


SEX  LINKED  CHICKS 

WE  GUARANTEE  95%  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  You 

can  produce  either  Cockerels  or  pullets.  Fast  growing, 
quick  feathered  broilers.  Pullets  mature  quickly  and 
are  heavy  producers  of  big  brown  eggs.  Day  old  and 
Started  Chicks.  Learn  of  our  12  Months  Income  plan. 
Catalogue  Free  —  Helpful  information.  Address: 
BETHLEHEM  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc., 
Box  905,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  C.  C.  465. 


CROSS  BREEDS 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  CROSS  BRED  CHICKS  are  a 

result  of  our  New  Hampshire  Red  and  Barred  Rock 
Cross.  Fast  growing,  quick  feathered,  big  plump  Broil¬ 
ers.  Pullets  grow  fast  and  are  heavy  producers  of  large 
brown  eggs.  There  is  a  big  profit  in  our  Cross  Bred 
Chicks.  Learn  of  our  12  Months  Income  plan.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Helpful  information.  Address: 
BETHLEHEM  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc., 
Box  904,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  C.  C.  465. 


y-it  •  l  —Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds. 

IIUCKS  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown.Pa. 


L.  W.  Steelman,  Formerly  Poultry 
Specialist  Penna.  State  College. 

PIONEER  INTRODUCER  OF  N.  H.  REDS; 
CROSS  BRED  CHICKS;  SEX  LINKED  CHICKS; 
STARTED  CHICKS,  3  and  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE. 
White  Leghorns,  Big  Body,  Big  Eggs.  Other  Popu¬ 
lar  Breeds.  Broilers  2  Lbs.  at  7  to  8  weeks.  Pul¬ 
lets  Start  laying  at  414  to  5  mos.  Learn  of  our 
12  Months  Income  Plan.  New  Silver  Jubilee  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Write  today. 

Steelman's  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  921,  RR.  No.  I,  Lansdale,  Penna.  (C.C.  499) 


Your  * 

Questions  f 

Answered  • 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED. 

Steelman’s  Hi-Quality  Pioneer  Strain  —  Bred  for  heavy 
production  and  quick  maturity.  Pullets  lay  at  414  months. 
At  6  months  eggs  average  24  oz.  to  the  dozen.  26  to 
27  oz.  the  second  year.  Make  wonderful  broilers,  ready 
2  to  4  weeks  ahead  of  other  breeds.  2  Lbs.  at  7  weeks 
not  unusual.  White  Leghorns  equally  famous.  We  also 
offer  other  popular  breeds.  New  Silver  Jubilee  Catalogue 
gives  valuable  information.  Write  today. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc., 

Box  902.  R.R.  No.  I,  Lansdale.  Penna.  C.  C.  499. 

CTADTCn  PUIPtfC  STEELMAN’S  HI-QUALITY 

OlHKICU  bflll/nO  STARTED  CHICKS 

are  noted  for  excellent  livability  and  quick  growth.  Take 
the  worry  out  of  raising  chicks  the  first  3  to  4  weeks. 
Buy  our  Started  Chicks,  3  and  4  weeks  old.  They  are 
beyond  tbe  danger  period.  Choice  of  many  breeds.  Steel 
Cross  Breeds,  Sex  Linked.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  other  popular  breeds.  Heavy  Laying  Strains, 
plump  broilers  and  heavy  meat  breeds.  Priced  lower  than 
you’d  expect.  Our  new  catalogue  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Silver  Jubilee  Number  —  Free. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc., 

Box  901,  R.R.  No.  I,  Lansdale,  Penna.  C.  C.  499. 


Egg  Weights  by  Grade 

On  the  market  page  and  in  Mr.  Huttar’s 
stories,  eggs  are  frequently  referred  to 
by  grades  according  to  which  they  are 
sold  in  New  York  City.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  weights  of  eggs  going  into  these 
various  grades? 

PEWEES  should  weigh  16  to  18 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  gross  weight  including  case, 
flats,  and  fillers  of  43  pounds.  This 
would  be  about  31  pounds  net. 

Pullets  should  weigh  18  to  20  ounces 
to  the  dozen  with  a  minimum  weight 
of  47  pounds  gross,  or  35  pounds  net 
per  case. 

Mediums  should  weigh  20)4  to  23  V2 
ounces  to  the  dozen  with  a  minimum 
gross  weight  of  52  pounds  or  40  pounds 
net. 

Exchange  Standards  should  weigh  23 
ounces  to  the  dozen  or  more,  with  a 
minimum  gross  weight  of  57  pounds, 
or  45  pounds  net. 

Exchange  Specials  should  weigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen  or  more,  with  a 
minimum  weight  of  58  pounds,  or  46 
net. 

Nearby  Special  Packs  should  weigh 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen  or  more,  with 
a  minimum  gross  weight  of  59  pounds, 
or  47  pounds  net. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  reliable  egg 
grading  scale.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
weigh  every  egg  once  one  becomes  ac¬ 
customed  to  grading.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  an  accurate  scale  to  check 
by  every  so  often.  — J ■  C.  Huttar. 

*  *  * 

Colds — Roup 

We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our 
flock  of  poultry  and  I  think  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  cold  because  when  I  catch  them 
to  see  what  is  the  trouble  I  find  a  white 
foam  in  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe. 
They  seem  to  keep  their  mouths  open  for 
air  and  sometimes  I  won’t  find  anything 
in  their  mouths.  But  they  seem  to  make 
a  funny  noise  as  though  they  were  going 
to  crow.  What  do  you  think  this  comes 
from  and  what  is  a  cure  for  it? 

What  do  you  think  of  using  a  dry  dust 
disinfectant  for  dusting  the  roosts  and 
floor  after  you  clean  them?  We  also  use 
it  at  other  times,  or  do  you  think  that  a 
liquid  spray  disinfectant  is  better? 

Your  flock  evidently  has  one  of  the 
respiratory  disorders  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  which  one  without  seeing 
the  birds  and  even  then  it  often  takes 
a  veterinarian  with  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  trouble  in  your  flock  may  be  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis.  In  that  case  the 
only  thing  I  can  suggest  is  to  keep  the 
house  well  ventilated  but  as  warm  as 
possible.  It  might  help  to  set  up  a 
brooder  stove  for  a  few  days  in  the 


CROSS  BREEDS 

THE  FAMOUS  STEEL  CROSS  BRED  CHICKS 

produced  by  crossing  our  Hi-Quality  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  hens  with  Barred  Rock  males.  Result  Is  quick 
maturing,  well  feathered  broilers.  Pullets  develop  rapidly 
■and  are  excellent  layers  of  big  brown  eggs.  We  also  offer 
all  popular  breeds:  New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks.  White  and  Black 
Giants.  White  Minorcas.  and  Sex  Linked  Chicks.  For 
full  details  write  for  our  new  1935  Catalog,  36  pages  con¬ 
tains  valuable  information.  Silver  Jubilee  Number.  Free. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.. 

Box  904,  R.R.  No.  I,  Lansdale,  Penna.  C.  C.  499. 


“SEX  LINKED  CHICKS”— We  guarantee  95%  Day  Old 
pullets  in  Steel  Cross  Sex  Linked  Chicks.  Cockerels  are 
quick  maturing  and  well  feathered.  Pullets  develop  rap¬ 
idly  into  heavy  layers  that  produce  an  abundance  of  big 
brown  shelled  eggs.  Be  sure  to  write  for  our  new  1935 
catalogue,  36  pages.  Silver  Jubilee  Number.  Explains 
all  about  our  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Steel  Cross  Breeds 
and  other  popular  breeds. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc., 

Box  905,  R.R.  No.  I.  Lansdale,  Penna.  C.  C.  499. 


HERBSTER’S  QcUHA,fe'KT.v 

We  are  now  hatching  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks;  N.  H.  Reds; 
Wh  Wyandottes;  R.  I.  Reds ;  Wh.  Leghorns.  Write  for 
Prices  HERBSTER’S  HATCH ERY,  Box  A.  McClure,  Pa. 


Baby  C3  Chicks 


FIRST 

HIGH  RED  PEN 

New  York  State  Contest 

Our  Pen  led  class  at  N.  Y.  Contest,  scoring  2239 
Points.  2113  Eggs.  Egg  weight  averaged  25.19  ozs., 
highest  for  breed.  At  .Maine,  our  Pen  scored  2414 
points,  2450  Eggs.  At  this  Contest,  our  Pullet 
No.  13  scored  299  Points,  30S  Eggs;  and  our 
Pullet  No.  2  scored  302  Points.  285  Eggs. 

30,000  Breeders  on  Own  Farm 
All  Pullorum -Tested  —  No  Reactors 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Pullets — 'Start  laying  at  4  months;  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra- 
Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Roek-Red  Cross. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Order  Offer. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


OSS 

qniYn 

R.IRedS 


Star  Performers  at  Contests 

Our  High  Hen  at  Maine  laid  333  eggs,  scor¬ 
ed  341  points  in  52  weeks.  Our  Pen  at  New 
York  (Farmingdale)  led  breed  in  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  at  1933-34  Contest;  previous  year, 
our  pen  led  all  breeds. 

PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
R.I.Red  Chicks — 100%  Moss  Farm  Strain. 
Moss  Cross  Rock-Reds — Develop  rapidly  into 
well-feathered  barred  birds  for  broiler  trade. 
Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels,  ready  forthe  pen. 
Special  Discount  allowed  if  your  inquiry  is 
mailed  before  January  15th,  provided  order 
follows  promptly.  Comp.  Cert.  956. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Prices  and  Discount  Offer. 

Box  F. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


o^Vv  SPIZZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breeding 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Baby 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  55,  Kingston.  N.H. 


(C.C.  2136) 


These  chicks  were  grown  without  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  come  in  contact  with  dirt. 
The  “ front  porch ”  has  a  screen  floor 
which  allows  the  droppings  to  go  through 
to  the  ground.  Picture  was  taken  on  the 
farm  of  Professor  “Jimmy”  Rice  at 
Trumansburg. 


JUNIATA  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHIX  $7.-100. 

Large  photos  of  Farm  and  Stock  FREE  write 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Ohio  .Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  No.  40,  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio 


RAH0E.A^stltsTOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
' 7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 
$85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 


Robert  l.CI«u»er. 

Box  A. 

Kleinfelteriville.Pi 

BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

I  Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti- 
PBK  RB  B  nation  Method),  liens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
■TWiBBII  $8  Per  J02.  $38.75  per  510.  $75  per  1020. 
ft&mrWIP  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
Wm^HV3>  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL  Box  a  KUi-*oi  trmvinr  »» 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS  from  breeding  flocks  blood  tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  by  veterinary  surgeon,  tube  agglutination 
method.  Circular  on  request.  Code  105. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY.  Skaneatclcs.  N.  Y. 

-BLACK  leghorn  chicks— 

They  live.  Lav.  I’ay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  tree. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  P1TTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


RHODES  POULTRY  FARM— Baby  Chicks.  Quick-grow¬ 
ing  vigorous.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  AUBURN.  West 
Lake  Rd..  N.  Y.  Phone  II98-W-2.  Code  8643. 

TITDVPVC  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  UIvIVLi  I D  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quafity. 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio- 
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31  letters  in  our  new  catalog,  just  issued,  express  genuine 
-  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  - 

over  chicks  that  LIVE  —  over  birds  that  lay  BIG 
EGGS  —  over  layers,  broilers  or  crosses  that  PAY  BIG 
PROFITS.  Avery  Reds  assure  such  satisfaction. 

Get  your  copy  now,  describing  this  vigorous,  healthy 
stock  bred  for  forty  years  for  the  things  that  make 
real  profits  possible, 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactor! 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.)  C.  C.  1127. 

(It.  0.  I’.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  "Farm 
proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 
—  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
Route  7,  Colraln,  Mass. 


large  egg  production.  A  28  ?ear 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^p^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  1  IVg  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
•  day.  Comp,BvMS«g| Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns,  RitJuRaUsS  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $6.50  per  100  and  up. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  34,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Contury 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 
DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prom  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  stock  (Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks  guar. 
Cat.  Free.  Order  now  at  these  low  prices.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  1 00  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70. 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75. 
Barred  White  &  Buff  Bocks  2.50 
White  Wyand..  N.  II.  & 

B.  I.  Beds  -  2.50 

Assorted  . - .  1-90 


4.50  8.50  41.25  80. 


4.50 

3.50 


8.50 

7.00 


41.25 

33.50 


80. 

65. 


Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.Pa. 


TAlfCKIATirr  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
IMRE  nu  I  ICC.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Womer’s  Quality  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

B.I.  Beds  &  Barred  Bocks  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

New  Hampshire  Beds.—  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Mix  $7.00;  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRKS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.,  Barred  and  W.  Bocks. 
B.  I.  Beds  and  Mix.  AU  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  B.W.D.  and  on  Free  Range.  100%  live 
delivery.  Prepaid.  Write  for  our  1985  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders  and  our  Low  Prices.  SHIRK’S 
Hatchery,  H.C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Bocks.  B.  I. 
Reds.  New  Hampslure  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Disease 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  Prices.  (Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTE RVI LLE,  PENNA. 


'AYLOR’S  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  White  Leghorns  mated  with 
pedigreed  males.  Dependable  winter  layers  of  big 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Bocks,  Reds.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS  .. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks.  Wh. 
Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Every  Breeder  Blood  tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method 
for  B.W.D.  All  reactors  removed.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Send  at  once  for  our  circular  and  special' 
low  prices. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering.  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  prices. 

HOMER  S.  KUNEY,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS. 

Contest  Records  up  to  326  eggs  in  1934.  Pullorum  tested. 
Official  Tube  Method.  Weekly  hatches  starting  January 
first.  Discount  for  early  orders.  Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  Code  compliance. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORP.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


C||  I  A  If  C  B.W.D.  Antigen  Tested  Wh. 

rl  I  9  and  Bd.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds. 

$8. — 100;  H.  Mix,  $7.50.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guar. 
Koch’s  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PHI  flf  C  Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
4  44 “■Uvox  &  Reds.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
Antigen  Test.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 
(Cert.  No.  4020).  THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 
Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$4  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  backed  by  10  years 
of  high  contest  records.  Chicks.  Circular. 

H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  CAMDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


RELIABLE  PARTIES  take  orders  for  Peerless  Ohio 
Approved  Chicks.  No  investment,  liberal  commission. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY.  LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 

ONLY  MAGAZINE  GIVING  latest  poultry  discoveries 
nom  all  parts  of  world.  Sample  Free.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57.  HANOVER,  PA. 


laying  flock.  The  disease  will  run  its 
course  and  then  disappear.  Again 
your  birds  may  have  the  mouth  form 
of  fowl  pox,  in  which  cankers  may  form 
in  the  windpipe  causing  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  or  complete  strangulation.  In  this 
case  the  best  treatment  is  vaccination 
of  all  the  birds,  using  pigeon-pox  vac¬ 
cine. 

Or  again  your  birds  may  have  just 
roupy  colds  brought  on  by  a  drafty 
house,  exposure  to  damp  or  cold  con¬ 
ditions,  or  to  some  other  cause  of  low¬ 
ered  vitality.  Thorough  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  is  always  to  be  advised  and 
particularly  as  an  aid  to  checking 
troubles  of  this  sort.  It  does  but  little 
good,  however,  to  spray  or  dust  on  dis¬ 
infectant  until  the  place  has  been  first 
thoroughly  cleaned  up. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  use  a  liquid 
disinfectant  in  cold  weather  because 
it  may  freeze,  and  in  any  case  will  dry 
slowly.  Spraying  is  very  satisfactory 
in  warm  weather.  — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

We  have  had  some  trouble  in  raising 
chickens  because  of  diseases.  We  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  raising 
them  in  confinement.  Do  you  think  that 
the  tendency  is  in  this  direction  and  that 
confinement  rearing  is  likely  to  be  the  so¬ 
lution  for  the  problem  of  diseases  in 
young  stock? 

Certainly  no  one  should  try  raising 
chicks  in  confinement  so  long  as  they 
can  raise  them  successfully  on  free 
range.  A  good  many  poultrymen  do 
raise  them  on  range,  usually  by  having 
three  or  four  ranges  and  putting  them 
on  a  clean  one  every  year.  In  fact, 
although  we  do  not  advise  it,  some 
very  good  poultrymen  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  excellent  pullets 
year  after  year  on  the  same  range. 

If  your  disease  problems  appear  to 
have  you  licked,  confinement  rearing 
is  worth’  a  try.  However,  it  raises 
some  new  problems.  First,  chicks  are 
much  more  likely  to  develop  the  can¬ 
nibalistic  habit;  second,  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  become  more  important  be¬ 
cause  the  chicks  are  closely  confined. 
It  is  necessary  to  clean  and  disinfect 
more  frequently. 

The  important  part  of  confinement 
rearing  is  a  concrete  yard  or  wire 
platform,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of 
both.  This  keeps  the  chicks  off  the 
ground  and  prevents  their  picking  up 
worm  eggs  or  coccidia.  Often,  in 
order  to  prevent  infestation  with 
worms,  it  is  necessary  to  screen  the 
platform  with  wire  fine  enough  to  keep 
out  flies. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  con¬ 
finement  rearing  has  enabled  some 
poultrymen  to  grow  good  chicks  just 
as  they  had  about  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  could  not  do  it  on 
range.  — H.  L.  Cosline. 

*  *  * 

Pedigree  Breeding 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  “pedi¬ 
gree  breeding”  when  used  by  hatcheries 
which  advertise  baby  chicks? 

This  term  means  that  production  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept  on  the  birds  from 
which  the  hatching  eggs  come.  A 
poultryman  who  has  followed  pedigree 
breeding  for  several  years  is  able  to 
show  production  figures  on  not  only 
the  hens  laying  the  eggs  hut  on  their 
dams  and  for  several  generations  back 
on  the  sire’s  side.  Naturally  pedigree 
chicks  cost  more  money  because  the 
probability  of  their  being  high  produc¬ 
ers  is  much  greater  than  it  is  where 
pedigree  breeding  has  not  been  follow¬ 
ed.  By  this  method  a  family  or  strain 
can  be  developed  with  fairly  uniform 
high  production. 

While  culling  raises  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  flock,  it  does  so  by  taking 
out  the  poor  producers  and  not  by 
making  the  good  ones  better. 

— H.  L.  Cosline. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  one  resolution 
he  always  keeps  is  to  bust  the  chain 
of  chain  letters. 


The  first  10  weeks  are  the  hardest 
for  chicks.  Bring  them  through  the 
danger  period  with  CEL-O-GLASS 


EVERY  extra  chick  you  save  this 
spring  means  extra  profits  for  you 
next  winter.  CEL-O-GLASS  protects 
your  chicks  from  cold,  dampness  and 
light  starvation.  CEL-O-GLASS  brings 
vital  ultra-voilet  rays  indoors.  Ordi¬ 
nary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains 
bar  out  these  rays. 

When  correctly  used,  CEL-O-GLASS 
is  guaranteed  for  5  years — should  last 


years  longer.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or 
tear  like  cloth.  Ideal  for  cold-frame 
and  hot-bed  sash  too;  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  feed  and  seed  dealers. 

•  •  • 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 
AND  INSTALLATION  BLUE¬ 
PRINTS. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 
Dept.  XG,  Wilmington  Del. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


3527 

Just  what  smart  lice  should  do 
— because  where“Black  Leaf  40” 
Is  used,  lice  and  feather  mites 
die  a  quick  death. “Black  Leaf 
40”  kills  the  adult  lice — and, 
better  still,  goes  on  to  give 
a  complete  clean-up. 

Under  normal  conditions, 
young  lice  hatch  in  a  week 
to  ten  days.“Black  Leaf  40” 
kills  the  adult  lice  and  has 
plenty  of  nicotine  in  stable 
form  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  on  the  roosts  to  kill 
young  lice  a9  they  hatch  for 
days.  A  drop  on  the  back  of 
the  birds’  necks  kills  head  lice. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Incorporated  ...  Louisville,  Ky. 


TO  GET  full  strength  “Black  Leaf  40“  demand 
original  factory-sealed  packages.  Sold 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
56C  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


New  England  Poultryman 

Largest  Poultry  Paper  in  U.  S.  Most  reading,  most 
pictures,  most  authoritative  information,  most  news, 
most  careful  censorship  of  advertising.  6  months,  50c; 
1  year,  $1.00;  3  years,  $2.00.  But  this  adv.  sent  in  will 

C  A  1717  1  /  ON  ANY  PERIOD 
Qil  T  JEl  /2  SUBSCRIPTION 

NewEnglandPoultryman 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Of  course  you  agree  that  your  poultry  profits  de¬ 
pend  on  an  adequate  amount  of  vitamin  D  in  the 
ration  you  feed.  Do  you  know,  however,  that 
SarDilene  offers  more  vitamin  D  per  dollar — is  your 
most  economical  source  of  the  "sunshine”  vitamin? 

SarDilene — the  original  sardine  oil  produced  in 
America  has  proved  its  value  in  rigid  tests  by 
Colleges,  Experiment  Stations,  large  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  and  commercial  poultrymen.  It  does 
the  work  —  costs  less. 

SUPPLIES  VITAMIN  A  ALSO 

Besides  carrying  ample  amounts  of  vitamin  A, 
SarDilene  has  been  specially  treated  to  stabilize 
its  vitamin  A  content  in  the  mixed  feed.  It  shows 
marked  results  in  producing  growth — -maintaining 
condition.  Improves  feathering  and  pigmentation. 

SELECTED  —  TESTED  —  PROVEN 

SarDilene  is  made  from  edible  fish  under  newly 
perfected  methods,  is  extremely  low  in  free  fatty 
acid  and  absolutely  pure.  All  SarDilene  is  bio¬ 
logically  tested  on  chicks  and  proven  on  the  basis  of 
14  of  1%  in  the  8-week  Wisconsin  Rachitic  Ration. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  SarDilene. 

Write  for  full  information  and  literature. 

F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  0,  Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

110  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  book.  “Patent  Protection.”  Fully 
explains  many  interesting  points  to  i  n  ven- 
tors  and  illustrates  important  mechanical 
principles.  With  book  we  also  send  free 
‘‘Evidence  of  I  nvention”  form.  Prompt 
service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  payments,  thirty-six 
years  experience.  Avoid  risk  of  delay.  Write  immediately 
to;  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Registered  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  547-A  Victor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C- 


INVENTORS^ 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  I 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  new  free  ■ 
book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor"  and  jU 
"Record  of  Invention"  form  No  charge  for 
information  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Pat.  Attorney, 

731  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods;  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years, 
50c,  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  550  So.  Clark.  Chicago 


Finolv  Illnctrafpfi  Poultry  magazine.  Profitable 
nneiy  IHUaiXalcu  methods  for  steady  cash  income. 
Published  monthly.  35coneyear  Four  years  $1.00.  Sample 
on  request.  The  Poultry  Item,  Box  18,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


Make  Steady  Income  m^ous^ 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  14  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  vou.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  209,  Clewland,  Ohio. 
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Feet  First...; 

By  Mabel  Hebei 


IN  THIS  twentieth  century,  woman 
has  struck  many  a  blow  for  freedom. 
She  has  discarded  tight  corsets,  hoop 
skirts,  bustles,  and  voluminous  petti¬ 
coats.  She  no  longer  pierces  her  ears 
and  she  cuts  her  hair.  But  she  still 
clings  to  one  relic  of  the  older  ideas  of 
feminine  apparel — the  high  heel. 

Nearly  all  human  ills,  from  wrinkles 
to  mental  disorders,  were  declared 
traceable  to  feet  at  a  recent  gathering 
of  foot  experts  in  New  York  City.  High 
heels  and  tight  shoes  were  attacked 
by  one  speaker  after  another.  A  pro¬ 
minent  shoe  manufacturer  who  was 
present  promptly  laid  all  the  blame  for 
shoe  styles  at  the  door  of  woman,  her¬ 
self.  Said  he:  “Condemned  as  the  high 
heel  has  been,  it  is  still  with  us  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  only  when 
women  are  ready  to  discard  this  object 
of  criticism  will  it  go,  and  not  before.” 

Signs  there  are,  however,  that  wo¬ 
men  are  on  the  verge  of  consigning  high 
heels  to  the  attic  along  with  other  anti¬ 
ques.  Talking  the  other  day  with  a 
clerk  in  a  large  local  shoe  store,  he  told 
me  that  half  of  the  women  to  whom  he 
sells  shoes  want  those  with  Cuban 
heels.  The  other  half  are  about  equally 
divided  in  wanting  either  very  high 
heels  or  very  low  ones. 

“And  besides,”  said  my  informant, 


“women  are  now  insisting  on  getting 
their  shoes  big  enough.  They  used  to 
come  in  here  and  say  they  wanted  such 
and  such  a  size  (always  one  smaller 
than  they  actually  required)  and  we 
had  to  fit  them  short  and  narrow  or 
they  never  came  back.  Our  most  popu¬ 
lar  sizes  today  are  from  6%  to  9,  and 
a  few  years  ago  we  had  no  call  at  all 
for  9’s  and  very  little  for  8’s.” 

Foot  troubles  which  are  credited  to 
the  account  of  ordinary  high-heeled, 
pointed  shoes  include  flat  feet,  weak 
arches,  bunions,  corns,  callouses,  irri¬ 
tated  nerves  of  the  heel,  ingrowing  toe 
nails,  weak  ankles,  and  hammer  toes. 
Most  of  us  suffer  from  one  or  more  of 
these  foot  ills,  and  before  we  can  hope 
to  rid  ourselves  of  them  we  must  first 
move  into  new  shoes  of  the  right  kind. 
Time  was  when  a  really  sensible  shoe 
had  such  cumbersome,  awkward  lines 
that  no  woman  with  an  ounce  of  pride 
would  dream  of  wearing  it.  But  now, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
are  still  turning  out  high-heeled  shoes 
by  the  millions,  there  are  many  very 
good-looking  low-heeled  styles  on  the 
market. 


This  is  what  the  feet  of  the  younger 
generation  like  to  dance  in,  and  can 
you  blame  them t 


Here  are  shoes  in  which  you  can  “go  places.”  They’re 
pretty  too!  This  “swagger  sport ”  type  is  the  most 
popular  one  on  the  market  today.  Not  as  hundred 
percent  comfortable  as  the  lower-heeled  oxford  recom¬ 
mended  on  this  page,  but  the  best  all-around  shoe  for 
both  style  and  comfort 

As  the  shoe,  so  is  the  foot.  These  two  X-rays  show 
effects  of  right  and  wrong  kinds  of  shoes.  The  foot 
at  the  right  has  been  allowed  to  develop  properly ;  the 
one  at  the  left  has  crooked  toes  and  an  enlarged  big 
toe  joint,  caused  by  wearing  high-heeled  pointed  tight 
shoes.  This  later  results  in  fallen  arches,  which  in 
turn  cause  bone  and  nerve  strain,  producing  pain  often 
extending  to  remote  parts  of  the  body.  Your  “rheuma¬ 
tism”  may  easily  be  a  case  of  fallen  arches.  These 
splendid  illustrations  are  from  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  University  of  California. 


If  you  are  willing  to  go  the  whole 
way  and  get  the  utmost  comfort  in 
shoes,  buy  a  pair  that  answers  these 
requirements:  (1)  Straight  inner  line, 
in  order  to  let  big  toe  lie  out  straight. 
(2)  Broad  roomy  toe,  to  give  all  toes 
plenty  of  room.  (3)  Low  heels,  1”  to 
114”  high.  Rubber  heels  are  good.  (4) 
Correct  length  and  width.  Have  feet 
measured,  weight  bearing,  each  time 
shoes  are  purchased.  Length  should  be 
1”  longer  than  the  foot  and  width  not 
more  than  14”  narrower. 

The  best  style  of  shoe  is  the  oxford, 
for  it  supports  the  instep  and  at  the 
same  time  allows  freedom  to  the  ankle. 
It  is  better  than  a  slipper  with  straps, 
not  only  because  it  gives  more  support, 
but  also  because  tight  straps  are  apt 
to  cause  unsightly  swelling,  making  a 
puffy  ankle.  If  you  feel  that  you  can¬ 
not  bear  to  wear  the  low-heeled  oxford 
described  above  (and  there  are  very 
handsome  brown  calf  and  kid  ones  to 
be  had),  compromise  by  getting  the 
modified  type  with  Cuban  heels.  And 
if  you  must  have  a  pair  of  “high  heels” 
for  best,  don’t  “wear  them  out”  work¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  or  around  the  farm. 


will  prescribe  a  pair  of  sensible  shoes 
and  some  exercises  for  the  feet.  Here 
are  three  good  ones  recommended  by 
a  well-known  specialist: 

First,  raise  yourself  up  on  your  toes 
from  10  to  25  times  a  day. 

Second,  stand  with  toes  pointing  di¬ 
rectly  ahead,  bend  feet  sidewise  so  that 
you  are  resting  your  weight  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  foot,  and  back  to  normal 
standing  position.  This  strengthens  liga¬ 
ments  and  muscles  on  outside  of  foot, 
and  helps  to  correct  tendency  of  ankle 
bone  to  turn  in. 

Third,  spend  5  minutes  a  day  picking 
up  marbles  with  your  toes. 

These  exercises,  plus  a  pair  of  good 
shoes,  will  make  almost  any  feet  feel 
like  new. 

Your  Children’s  Feet 

A  baby’s  foot  is  one  of  the  most 
plastic  things  in  the  world.  Help  your 
child  to  develop  strong,  well-shaped  feet 
by  following  these  sensible  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  California: 

1.  Develop  good  bone  structure  and 
muscle  tone  through  right  kind  of  food. 
Bow  legs  are  an  evidence  of  rickets, 
and  can  be  prevented  and  cured  by  di¬ 
rect  sunshine,  codliver 
oil,  and  raw  egg  yolks 
properly  used. 

2.  Do  not  put  stock¬ 
ings  or  bootees  on 
baby  unless  needed  for 
warmth. 

3.  When  he  is  ready 
to  walk,  give  him  soft- 
soled  pliable  shoes  (not 
slippers)  with  lots  of 
toe  space.  Shoe  should 
be  1  inch  longer  than 
foot  and  XA  inch  wider. 
Let  him  go  barefooted 
whenever  possible. 

4.  See  that  he  toes 
straight  ahead 
when  walking.  Ankles 
and  arches  are  weaken¬ 
ed  by  toeing  out. 

5.  Buy  stockings  V% 
inch  longer  than  the 
foot,  and  discard  them 
when  they  get  too 

Many  a  severe  case  of  foot  trouble  has  short  and  crowd  the  toes, 
started  from  this  kind  of  mistaken  6.  Growing  boys  and  girls  should 
economy.  Remember  also  that  it  pays  have  their  feet  measured,  weight  bear- 
to  buy  good  shoes.  Cheap  shoes  not  only  ing,  every  time  new  shoes  are  bought, 
fit  badly  but  wear  out  twice  as  fast  as  Get  shoes  shaped  like  the  foot,  1  inch 
better  ones.  longer  than  the  foot,  and,  after  the 

Having  reformed  your  shoes,  you  will  twelfth  year,  same  width  as  foot  (until 
find  that  corns  and  callouses  will  grad-  then  %  inch  wider).  Get  spring  heels 
ually  disappear  for  want  of  any  good  until  8th  year  at  least;  then  broad,  low 
reason  for  their  existence.  Some  foot  heels  not  over  %  to  %  inch  for  the 
troubles,  of  course,  require  the  advice  growing  child,  with  1  inch  maximum 
of  an  orthopedic  physician.  Usually  he  for  the  highschool  girl  or  boy. 


—PHOTO  BY  EWING  GALLOWAY 
Here  is  what  a  Chinese  lady  of  high  degree  uses 
for  feet.  Uglyf  Maybe  you  think  so,  but  just  the 
same  they  represent  the  old  Chinese  ideal  of 
beauty  for  the  feminine  foot.  Our  own  tight, 
high-heeled,  pointed  shoes  aren’t  quite  so  bad, 
but  are  based  on  the  same  idea. 


KARO  provides 


NEEDED  ENERGY 


All  of  us,  at  some  time  or  other,  feel 
the  effects  of  fatigue  —  and  are  not  able 
to  continue  with  our  daily  tasks  satis¬ 
factorily.  Those  who  are  called  upon 
to  do  much  outdoor  physical  labor, 
especially  farm  workers,  realize  this 
fact. 

Karo  contains  a  generous  amount  of 
Dextrose,  one  of  the  basic  sources  of 
body  energy.  Karo  is  easily  digested 
and  assimilated. 

Make  Karo  a  part  of  your  daily  diet 
- — serve  it  on  pancakes,  waffles,  bread, 
hot  biscuits,  cereals,  etc.  Keep  your 


family  and  yourself  well  supplied  with 
this  delicious  table  syrup. 

Karo  Syrups  are  essentially  Dex- 
trins,  Maltose  and  Dextrose  —  with  a 
small  percentage  of  Sucrose  —  added 
for  flavor  —  all  recommended  for  ease 
of  digestion  and  energy  value. 


•  *  • 


The  “ Accepted V*  Seal  denotes 
that  Karo  and  advertisements 
for  it  are  acceptable  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foods  of  the  American 
Medical  Association . 


SERVE  PLENTY  OF  KARO  ON 


MADE  FROM 
AMERICAN 
CORN 


WHICH  IS 
PURCHASED 
FOR  CASH 


QUICK  ENERGY 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


boundary  Camp 

PART  I 


WHEN  we  boys  and  girls  at  the  old 
squire’s  farm  in  Maine  were  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  our  school  expenses  at  the 
village  academy,  Boundary  Camp  was 
our  best  source  of  revenue.  It  had 
originally  been  a  lumber  camp,  situat¬ 
ed  at  the  falls  of  Lurvey’s  Stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  Hay  Meadows  —  an 
outlying  property  of  the  old  squire’s 
farm.  We  had  gone  there  first  in  the 
summer  of  1867,  to  stack  hay  on  the 
meadows  near  by  to  sell  to  the  lumber¬ 
men. 

But  the  next  season  we  discovered  an 
easier  and  pleasanter  way  of  turning  a 
penny  there.  At  that  time  the  desire 
to  camp  and  hunt  in  the  Maine  woods 
was  just  beginning  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  young  people  and  sportsmen.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  students  from  well-to-do 
families  at  the  academy  had  spoken  of 
wanting  to  make  trips  up  into  the 
wilderness.  Thus  we  hit  on  the  idea 
of  turning  our  old  hay  camp  into  a 
students’  summering  place. 

We  got  most  of  our  food  supplies  for 
the  camp  from  the  old  farm,  and  so, 
by  charging  two  dollars  a  day  for  the 
boys  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the 
girls,  we  did  well.  Of  course  Addison 
and  I  had  to  work  hard  to  run  the 
place,  and  so  did  Theodora  and  Ellen, 
who  had  no  one  to  help  them  keep  the 
camp  tidy  except  Aunt  Olive  Witham, 
as  she  was  called  —  a  tall,  austere 
woman  of  fifty  who  did  the  cooking, 
looked  after  the  table,  and  also,  I  may 
add,  looked  after  the  behavior  of  us  all. 

The  camp  was  a  log  structure  forty 
feet  by  fifteen.  When  we  turned  it  in¬ 
to  a  students’  camp,  Addison  and  I, 
with  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  added  a 
log  wing  to  it  at  either  end.  The 
building  faced  the  stream  and  the  falls. 

For  several  years  we  kept  Boundary 
Camp  open  during  July  and  August, 
and  we  often  took  parties  up  there  for 
the  short  vacations  during  the  school 
term  at  the  academy. 

During  Thanksgiving  week  one  year 
eleven  of  us  drove  up  to  Boundary 
Camp  and  had  a  barbecue,  and  the  boys 
wished  very  much  to  repeat  the  trip 
at  the  new-year  recess.  They  finally 
induced  us  to  go,  although  the  old 
squire  was  at  first  opposed  to  our  doing 
so;  he  always  had  misgivings  about 
those  student  parties,  for  he  feared 
some  accident  with  the  firearms.  Aunt 
Olive  consented  to  accompany  us,  “to 
keep  order,”  as  she  expressed  it. 

On  Friday  afternoon  ten  of  us  set  out 
from  the  farm  in  a  four-seated  sled; 
our  young  neighbors,  Thomas  and 
Catherine  Edwards,  followed  in  a 
sleigh  with  Anson  Coburn  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  Britannia.  In  our  sled  were  Fran¬ 
ces  Millett,  Caroline  Wells,  Hiram 
Sewell  and  Bronson  Chaplin,  and  an 
older  boy  named  Follins,  besides,  of 
course,  Aunt  Olive,  Theodora,  Ellen, 
Addison  and  myself. 

There  was  about  two  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  but  the  loggers  had  kept 
the  winter  road  well  trodden.  Never 
was  there  a  lovelier  December  after¬ 
noon  —  calm,  bright  and  perfectly  still. 
We  were  in  high  spirits,  and  shouted, 
yodeled,  and  sang  impromptu  rounde¬ 
lays  into  the  encompassing  forest. 

We  did  not  come  to  the  end  of  our 
seventeen-mile  drive  until  after  sun¬ 
set.  The  air  had  turned  chilly,  and 
cold  indeed  the  old  camp  looked  in  the 
gloom  of  the  winter  woods.  But  we 
soon  lighted  a  fire  in  the  big  stove  and 
two  more  in  stone  fireplaces  outside, 
which  threw  a  ruddy  flow  off  into  the 
forest. 

While  Aunt  Olive  and  the  girls  were 
preparing  supper,  Addison  and  I  opened 
all  the  rooms  and  bunks  and  warmed 


them,  and  put  up  the  horses  in  the 
horse  camp  that  we  had  built  the  year 
before.  We  also  had  the  guns  to  look 
to  for  the  hunt  the  next  day. 

How  happy  and  comfortable  our 
guests  looked  there,  after  a  hot  sup¬ 
per!  We  played  blind  man’s  buff,  and 
afterwards  hide  and  seek,  through  the 
long  old  camp.  The  place  rang  with 
merriment. 

But  the  next  day!  Before  we  start¬ 
ed,  the  old  squire  had  predicted  that 
the  fine  weather  would  not  hold,  and 
his  forecast  proved  only  too  correct.  I 
never  saw  a  thicker  snowstorm  than 
was  raging  when  we  woke  the  next 
morning.  It  was  useless  to  think  of 
hunting.  No  one,  not  even  an  experi¬ 
enced  woodsman,  could  have  safely 
ventured  forth  in  that  storm. 

The  boys  were  pretty  glum  at  first. 
But  we  were  very  snug  there  in  the 
cabin,  and  we  were  soon  playing 
games  and  laughing  hilariously.  When 
interest  in  the  games  seemed  to  lag, 
we  started  a  debate  on  the  resolution 
that  steam  is  of  greater  use  to  mankind 
than  electricity.  We  became  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  debate  that  the  time  pass¬ 
ed  quickly  enough. 

The  next  day  brought  no  moderation 
in  the  storm;  but  with  games  and 
stories  told  round  the  open  fire  and  an¬ 
other  debate  we  managed  to  make  the 
minutes  fly.  In  fact,  we  agreed  that 
we  did  not  care  how  long  the  storm 
kept  us  there  in  the  cabin. 

During  the  following  night  the  storm 
abated  and  by  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning  the  sun  was  shining  dazzlingly 
bright  on  the  white  wastes  of  snow. 
More  than  two  feet  of  snow  had  fallen; 
together  with  what  had  covered  the 
ground  before,  the  snow  was  waist- 
deep  round  the  camp.  On  looking  for 
our  snow-shoes,  we  found  that  a  party 
of  hunters  that  had  passed  a  night  re¬ 
cently  at  the  camp  had  taken  five 
pairs  of  them  without  leave.  We  had 
only  two  pairs  left  there. 

Addison  and  I  set  to  work  to  con¬ 
trive  four  pairs  of  makeshift  snow- 
shoes  from  thin  boards;  for  straps  we 
used  the  leather  of  some  old  boots  that 
we  had  left  at  the  camp  the  summer 


before.  Meanwhile,  as  we  needed  to 
replenish  our  diminishing  food  supply, 
Bronson  Chaplin  and  Follins  put  on 
the  two  pairs  of  snowshoes  and  went 
out  to  hunt 

They  had  been  gone  not  more  than 
ten  minutes  when  we  heard  two  gun¬ 
shots.  On  going  to  the  door,  we  heard 
Bronson  shouting  excitedly.  By  that 
time  Addison  and  I  had  completed  two 
pairs  of  board  snowshoes,  and,  hastily 
strapping  them  on  and  seizing  our 
guns,  we  hastened  forth. 

Our  makeshift  shoes  “loaded”  badly; 
but  we  hobbled  on,  and  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  camp  came  in  sight 
of  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  At  a 
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place  where  an  arm  of  the  meadows 
ran  back  into  the  forest  there  stood 
five  or  six  stacks  of  hay  that  the  old 
squire’s  hired  men  had  put  up  that 
season  for  the  lumber  camps;  and 
there,  near  one  of  the  stacks,  stood 
four  large  animals.  Against  the  fleecy 
white  snow  they  looked  as  black  as 
ink. 

“Moose!”  exclaimed  Addison.  “Four 
moose!  Snow-bound  round  that  stack! 
It’s  an  old  cow  moose  —  and  a  calf  — 
and  a  little  yearling  —  and  that  biggest 
Gne  is  a  young  bull!” 

“Hurrah!”  Bronson  cried  when  he 
saw  us  coming.  “See  the  moose!  They 
can’t  get  away.  We’ll  bag  them  all!” 

“I  guess  I  wouldn’t  shoot  the  cow 
and  that  calf,”  Addison  said,  “That 
young  bull  will  make  all  the  venison 
we  shall  need.” 

“That’s  the  one  we’ve  been  firing 
at!”  Bronson  exclaimed.  “We  hit  him. 
He  has  tried  to  break  away  twice,  but 
the  snow  is  so  deep  he  came  back  to 
the  others.” 

The  moose  had  been  feeding  on  the 
hay  and  had  trodden  a  deep  path 
around  the  stack.  The  storm  had  sur¬ 
prised  them  there,  and  now  the  snow 
was  so  deep  on  the  meadow  that  they 
went  up  to  their  sides  in  it.  As  we 
approached,  the  cow  began  to  “chop” 
viciously  with  her  teeth.  The  calf  and 
the  yearling  crowded  close  against  her 
sides;  but  the  bull  — a  large  three- 
year-old  —  made  another  dash  for  the 
woods,  throwing  great  lumps  of  snow 
high  into  the  air  at  every  bound. 

Bronson  fired  again,  but  his  shots 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  says  there 
ain’t  no  chance  to  have 
some  money  in  our  pants  un¬ 
less  we  keep  production  down 
so’s  not  to  haul  so  much  to 
town.  He  says  if  we  just  raise 
enough  so  folks  are  anxious 
for  our  stuff,  they’ll  pay  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  it,  nor  try  to  jew 
us  down  a  bit.  But  when  we 
raise  a  big  surplus  there  ain’t 
no  profit  left  for  us,  and  when 
it’s  sold  the  farmer  lacks 
enough  good  cash  to  pay  his 
tax.  My  neighbor  says  he 
doesn’t  seek  to  work  just  30 
hours  a  week,  but  we  must 
work  a  little  less,  nor  try  to 
grow  with  such  success  two 
ears  of  corn  where  one  has 
grown,  or  we  can’t  call  our 
land  our  own. 

For  years  I’ve  told  my  neigh¬ 
bor  that,  I  told  him  just  where 
he’d  be  at  if  he  kept  on  a- 
workin’  hard,  a-raisin’  surplus 
wheat  and  lard.  Now  I  have 
took  things  easy  so  that  I’d 
be  careful  not  to  grow  too 
much,  I  sit  around  and  rest 
and  never  try  to  do  my  best. 
If  ev’ryone  would  do  like  me, 
how  happy  all  us  folks  would 
be,  we  wouldn’t  work  ourselves,  gee  whiz,  into  attacks  of  rheumatiz.  We’d 
raise  enough,  but  no  surplus,  and  so  we’d  all  be  prosperous;  we’d  git  fair 
prices  for  our  crop,  we’d  raise  that  much  and  then  we’d  stop,  and  then  we’d 
have  our  sense  to  thank  for  havin’  money  in  the  bank! 


seemed  only  to  spur  the  bull  to  fresh 
exertions.  With  a  tremendous  effort 
the  animal  reached  the  woods:  There 
the  snow  was  not  too  deep  for  running 
under  the  trees,  and  he  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view. 

“Chase  him,  boys!  You’ve  got  the 
snowshoes!”  Addison  shouted  to  Fol¬ 
lins  and  Bronson.  “He’ll  soon  stop  to 
breathe.  Work  up  close,  then  shoot.” 

Addison  and  I  had  resolved  to  cap¬ 
ture  those  two  young  moose;  but  that 
proved  no  easy  matter.  The  cow 
moose,  determined  not  to  desert  her 
calf,  stood  there,  still  “chopping”  sav¬ 
agely.  They  had  broken  little  paths 
to  a  distance  of  a  few  rods  in  various 
directions;  and  as  we  came  up  closer, 
they  rushed  first  into  one  and  then  into 
another  of  them.  But  they  could  not 
plunge  into  the  soft  untrodden  drifts 
outside. 

By  this  time  Anson,  Thomas  and 
Hiram  had  wallowed  out  to  where  we 
were  standing;  and  then  for  an  hour 
or  two  we  tried  to  run  those  young 
moose  into  the  snow,  away  from  the 
cow,  so  as  to  catch  and  tie  them. 

As  often  as  we  got  one  of  them 
cornered,  however,  the  cow  came  wal¬ 
lowing  toward  us,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  run;  for  it  would  have  been 
sure  death  to  get  under  her  fore  feet. 
Finally,  the  three  moose  got  into  the 
path  that  the  bull  had  made  when  he 
ran  into  the  spruce  woods,  and  we 
gave  up  the  chase. 

Altogether  it  had  proved  so  engross¬ 
ing  that  we  had  scarcely  given  thought 
to  anything  else;  but  now  Addison  sud¬ 
denly  said: 

"Where  do  you  suppose  Follins  and 
Bronson  are  all  this  time  ?  They  ought 
to  be  back.” 

It  was  half  past  three  o’clock,  and 
round  New  Year’s  our  northern  days 
are  short. 

“That  moose  must  have  led  them 
a  long  chase,”  said  Hiram.  “I  guess 
they  are  trying  to  fetch  a  quarter  of 
him  home  on  snowshoes  and  are  having 
a  weary  time  of  it.” 

That  seemed  quite  probable,  and  we 
all  went  back  to  camp  to  dry  our 
clothes  and  to  eat  our  much-delayed 
luncheon,  which  the  girls  had  been 
keeping  hot  for  us  since  one  o’clock. 
Before  we  had  finished  the  meal  dusk 
had  fallen  and  a  smart  snowsquall  had 
set  in. 

“I  don’t  see  what  is  keeping  Bron¬ 
son  and  Follins  so  late,”  Addison  said 
again.  “It  will  be  no  joke  if  they 
can’t  find  their  way  back  on  such  a 
night  as  this.” 

Taking  one  of  the  shotguns,  he  step¬ 
ped  outside  and  fired  it  twice.  He  had 
hardly  stepped  inside  again  when  Fol¬ 
lins  appeared  at  the  camp  door. 

“Mighty  glad  you  fired  those  guns!” 
Follins  exclaimed.  “I  never  should 
have  found  the  camp  if  you  hadn’t.” 

“But  where’s  Bronson?”  we  all  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Follins  did  not  reply  for  a  moment 
or  two.  “Well,  Brons  wouldn’t  come 
back  with  me,”  he  said  at  last. 

“What!”  Addison  exclaimed.  “You 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  separated  from 
him?  Where?” 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  get  him  to  come 
back  with  me,”  Follins  replied  slowly, 
as  he  took  off  his  snowshoes.  “We 
couldn’t  catch  up  with  the  moose  after 
he  got  into  the  spruce  woods,  where 
the  snow  was  not  so  deep.  He  kept 
ahead  of  us,  just  out  of  gunshot.  We 
chased  him  for  as  much  as  six  miles.  I 
told  Brons  we  must  quit  and  go  back, 
but  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  was  crazy 
to  kill  that  moose'” 

“Follins,  you  ought  not  to  have  left 
him,”  Addison  said.  “Two  hunters  off 
in  the  woods  should  never  separate,  no 
matter  what  happens.” 

"But  I  tried  to  have  him  come  back 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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1935  Styles  in  Flowers 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


The  Chrysanthemums,  in  the  circle,  offer  an  almost  unlimited  choice  in  color, 
form,  height,  and  hardiness.  This  one  is  Cranfordia  —  a  deep  bronze  yellow. 
The  Nasturtiums,  at  the  left,  have  been  improved  by  producing  varieties  with 
double  flowers  and  more  fragrance.  Hollyhocks,  in  the  center,  an  old  favorite, 
have  taken  on  pastel  shades  and  a  double  form,  reminding  one  of  the  rose. 


and  it  is  believed  that  the  percentage  of 
rustproof  plants  will  increase  yearly. 

Chrysanthemums  offer  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  choice  in  color,  form,  height,  and 
hardiness  or  tenderness.  Besides  the 
perennial  forms,  there  is  the  annual 
chrysanthemum  which  recently  was  a 
newcomer  in  the  field.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  old  hardy  double 
chrysanthemum,  the  new  slender-petal- 
ed,  daisy-like  forms  will  come  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
petals  are  so  narrow  that  they  are  not 
much  larger  than  wires.  One  of  these 
new  introductions  adds  a  flattened  disc 
at  the  end  of  each  petal  and  is  called 
the  Spoon  Chrysanthemum.  This  won 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  recent  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show  in  New  York  and 
comes  in  six  distinct  colors. 

Many  of  our  chrysanthemums  were 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Japan 
or  China.  Now  we  have  the  Korean  hy¬ 
brids,  which  it  is  believed  will  stand 
more  frost.  I  saw  a  field  of  them  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  nursery  last  fall  and  they  were 
a  sight  to  behold.  There  were  six  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  all  very  free-flowering, 
and  standing  up  well  in  spite  of  a  windy 
cold  day.  Chrysanthemum  Mawi  is  also 
a  recent  introduction  with  a  pink  daisy¬ 
like  flower  and  very  lacy  foliage.  This 
comes  into  bloom  in  late  summer  and 
is  more  suitable  for  a  rockery  than  for 
border  use.  In  late  September,  I  saw 
in  another  nursery  a  hardy  yellow 
chrysanthemum  which  had  been  bloom¬ 
ing  freely  since  August.  This  one  was 
introduced  fairly  recently  and  was  call¬ 
ed  Barbara  Cumming.  A  new  introduc¬ 
tion  is  the  double,  anemone-flowered, 
hardy  chrysanthemum  which  blooms  in 
six  months  from  seed. 

Hollyhocks  have  taken  on  delicate 
pastel  shades  and  a  very  double  form 
which  reminds  one  of  a  rose.  Another 
recent  comer  to  the  field  is  Unwin’s 
Dahlia  which  grows  from  seed  as  easily 
as  zinnias,  and  blooms  the  season  it  is 
planted,  probably  within  four  months. 
This  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors.  For 
1935,  we  have  another  dahlia  in  new 
orchid-flowering  forms,  with  twisted 
and  curled  petals  giving  its  flowers  the 
appearance  of  stars.  Lovely  Sunshine 
Calendula  (Chrysantha)  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  deep  yellow  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  This  was  introduced  some  two  or 
three  seasons  ago,  and  this  season  has 
a  running  mate  called  Moonlight,  light 
cream  in  color. 

Wilt-resisting  asters  are  advocated  as 
being  far  better  than  the  ordinary 


strains.  All  colors  and  all  types  of  aster 
are  now  obtainable  in  the  wilt-resisting 
strains.  Queen  of  the  Market,  the  dwarf 
early  aster,  and  the  tall  late  Branching 
are  two  useful  types  and  may  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  colors.  Zinnias  have  come 
in  for  a  full  share  of  attention  from  the 
hybridizers.  We  find  them  in  forms 
varying  from  the  midget  to  the  giant, 
from  the  single  through  the  double  to 
the  very  twisted  and  curled  cactus 
forms.  The  new  coffee  and  cream  yel¬ 
low  shades  so  much  in  demand  by 
modern  garden  clubs  find  their  expres¬ 
sion  in  Isabellina  which  is  a  pumila 
(dwarf)  type.  The  scabiosa-flowering 
zinnia  is  a  new  and  interesting  one  in 
a  variety  of  colors. 

An  introduction  which  has  had  time 
to  be  tried  out  in  home  gardens  is  the 
Crested  Cosmos,  sometimes  called 
anemone-flowering.  This  comes  in  the 
various  familiar  shades.  We  find  among 
other  satisfactory  recent  comers  the 
perennial  pink  baby’s  breath  (pacifica), 
the  pink  perennial  scabiosa  (colum¬ 
baria)  and  the  double  Shasta  daisy.  A 
new  hardy  carnation,  called  Glory  of 
the  Riviera,  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Among  recent  annuals  are  Nico- 
tiana  in  the  crimson  colors,  Apricot 
Queen  Calendula,  and  Tithonia  Speciosa 
(Golden  Flower  of  the  Incas).  Tithonia 
grows  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  blooms 
very  late.  In  fact,  it  should  be  started 
indoors  in  this  climate,  if  one  expects 
to  get  its  gorgeous  flame-colored  flow¬ 
ers  before  frost. 

New  shades  appear  from  year  to  year 
in  Columbine,  one  of  the  home  garden¬ 
er’s  best  flowers.  Red  and  white  peren¬ 
nial  delphinium  are  also  becoming  bet¬ 
ter  known. 

The  seed  trade  has  a  committee 
which  each  year  announces  its  All- 
American  winners.  The  1935  winners  in 
both  vegetables  and  flowers,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Committee,  were  tried 
out  in  ten  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  judges  were  not  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  the  variety,  name,  or  origin 
of  an  entry  until  after  the  decisions  had 
been  made.  Entries  came  from  all 
around  the  world  and  were  tried  out  in 
competition  with  American  grown  seed. 
It  happened  that  all  the  flower  awards 
were  American  grown. 

Here  is  the  1935  list  as  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  published 
in  the  trade  magazines:  “Rust-Proof  An¬ 
tirrhinum,  University  of  California  Mix¬ 
ture.  This  wins  the  Certificate  of  Honor, 
the  first  to  be  awarded.  Klondyke  Cosmos, 
Orange  Flare,  is  the  Grand  Champion  or 


first  Gold  Medal  winner. 
It  is  an  early  flowering 
strain,  blooming  in  four 
months  from  seed,  with 
bushy,  marigold-like  foli¬ 
age,  2-3  feet  tall.  The 
color  is  deep  brilliant  or¬ 
ange.  This  allows  plant¬ 
ing  and  profuse  blooming 
outdoors  even  into  Can¬ 
ada,  but  it  is  a  wonder  in 
the  South.  Nasturtium,  Scarlet  Gleam, sec¬ 
ond  Gold  Medal  winner,  is  a  rich  scarlet 
counterpart  of  Golden  Gleam,  the  1933 
Gold  Medal  winner.  Half-dwarf  in  type, 
bushy  with  a  few  short  runners,  it  has 
ruffled  petals  and  semidouble  flowers 
borne  profusely.  Marigold  Yellow  Su¬ 
preme,  Gold  Medal  winner,  is  a  creamy 
lemon  yellow  or  rich  primrose  yellow, 
carnation-flowered,  100  per  cent  double, 
odorless  Marigold,  growing  2  feet  to  3  feet 
tall,  free-flowering. 

“Calendula,  Orange  Shaggy,  a  Gold 
Medal  winner,  is  a  new  laciniated  petaled 
type,  orange  in  color,  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful  and  especially  desirable  for  the  garden. 


It  is  the  most  graceful  and  unique  Calen¬ 
dula  yet  seen.  Zinnia,  Fantasy,  an  Award 
of  Merit  Winner,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  novelty  of  them  all.  It  is  of  the 
curled  and  crested  type,  really  quilled  and 
twisted,  in  a  mixture  of  colors.  It  is  free- 
flowering  and  grows  2-2 y2  feet  tall;  flow¬ 
ers  are  medium  large,  nice  for  cutting,  and 
far  superior  to  quilled  Zinnias  in  form 
and  colors.  Nasturtium,  Bodger’s  Glorious 
Gleam  Hybrids,  Award  of  Merit,  is  a 
hybrid  mixture  resulting  from  crosses  on 
Golden  Gleam.  There  are  several  striking 
colors  and  blends  in  the  mixture  and  they 
come  very  true  to  form,  half  dwarf  with 
s  e  m  i-double,  ruffled,  fragrant  flowers. 
Phlox,  Gigantea  Art  Shades,  Award  of 
Merit,  is  of  the  Drummondi  or  annual 
type,  12  inches  tall,  with  extra  large  flow¬ 
ers,  each  with  a  large  light  eye.  It  comes 
in  a  mixture  of  delicate  art  shades. 
Special  mention  is  given  to  the  following 
flowers  :  Dianthus,  Laciniatus  Splendens ; 
Verbena  Nana  Erecta,  Violet  Bouquet; 
Celosia  Pyramidalis,  Flame  of  Fire ;  An- 
chusa,  Annual  Blue  Bird;  Marigolds, 
African,  Golden  Beauty;  Yellow  Beauty 
and  Primrose  Queen.” 


Boundary  Camp 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 


with  me,  I  tell  you!”  cried  Follins  hot¬ 
ly.  “He  wouldn’t  listen.  I  wasn’t  going 
to  stay  out  in  the  woods  all  night  in 
such  weather  as  this!” 

“Did  Bronson  have  matches  with 
him?”  Addison  asked.  “Could  he  build 
a  fire?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Follins  sulki¬ 
ly.  “I  had  some,  so  I  guess  he  did.” 

That  was  about  all  we  could  get 
from  him.  He  very  much  resented  our 
blaming  him  for  turning  back  alone. 
All  he  would  say  was  that  when  he 
started  for  home  Bronson  was  still  pur¬ 
suing  the  moose  near  a  small  lake 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
camp. 

Addison  and  I  went  out  to  the  horse 
camp  to  talk  it  over,  for  we  did  not 
wish  the  others  to  see  how  alarmed  we 
were.  By  this  time  it  had  grown  quite 
dark  and  very  cold,  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  had  and  snow  flying  fast. 

“We  can’t  go  after  him  tonight,” 
Addison  said.  “We  couldn’t  see  his 
trail;  besides,  there’s  only  one  pair  of 
shoes  that  is  good  for  much.  All  we 
can  do  tonight  is  to  fire  guns  for  him.” 

All  that  evening  Addison  and  I 
worked  on  our  makeshift  snowshoes, 
and  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so  we  fir¬ 
ed  the  shotgun.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  so  hard,  however,  that  we  feared 
the  reports  of  the  gun  would  not  carry 
far.- 

That  was  a  long,  anxious  night. 
None  of  us  slept  much.  Addison  tried 
to  reassure  the  others,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  very  well.  All  night  long  he 
kept  getting  up  to  replenish  the  fire, 
to  discharge  the  gun,  and  to  see  how 


cold  it  was  getting.  Before  midnight 
the  temperature  had  fallen  to  zero,  and 
at  three  o’clock  it  was  five  degrees 
below.  (To  be  concluded  next  week.) 
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Indies 


Martha  Prudence  ivork  basket  assort¬ 
ment  includes  glazed  Chintz  lining,  k  col¬ 
ors  of  floss,  and  stamped  plain  linen  color 
for  the  outside  to  finish  about  10  inches 
across. 

M492M  All  Materials  . 40  cts. 

M492  Perforated  Design  and 

Pattern  . 20  cts. 

*  *  * 

Adorable  Nancy  of  felt  and  flannel  is 
about  if  in.  tall,  he  holds  needles  in  a 
fold  between  her  layers  of  lavender  frock, 
gray  bonnet,  white  socks  and  black 
pumps  which  are  prim  background  for 

tiny  bright  flowers  and  lace  frills.  All 
materials  included. 

M493  Nancy  Needlebook  . 25  cts. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Potugh' 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


|  For  Bad  Cough, 

!  Mix  This  Better 
Remedy,  at  Home 

l  Needs  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2  Y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is 
far  more  effective  than  ready-made  medi¬ 
cine.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ¬ 
laden  phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets 
you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Burpee'sGiantZinmas 

4  Pkts  for  1Q< 

Four  Best  Colors 

Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 

Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds.  4  Giant 
Zinnias,  one  regular  full-size  packet  each  (value 
40e)  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
FREE.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  Garden  Book. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  227  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Largest,  most  gorgeous,  .‘1  choice 
colors,  rose,  white,  purple,  1  packet 
of  each  (value  00c)  for  just  lOclJ^Jj^ 
end  dime  today !  Garden  Guide  f  ree. 

JAMES  VICK,  567  Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VA0HCF°r  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
1  Alin 3 prices.  Samples  and  Knitring  directions 

FREE  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R.  Harmony.  Maine. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  1935  Photo  Calendar  from  any  nega¬ 
tive  10c,  3  for  25c.  10 -inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Spring  Fashions 


the  new  fashions  on  parade. 

LEARN  — 


all  about  the  new  fabrics, 

KNOW  — 

the  importance  of  make-up  cleverly 
used. 

ENJOY  — 

the  interesting  editorials. 

START  — 

your  garden  early  with  a  well-plan¬ 
ned  layout. 

SEW  AND  REAP  — 

many  new  clothes  at  trifling  ex¬ 
pense. 

All  these  and  more  —  in  the  new  Spring 
Fashion  Book,  just  out.  The  price  is 
12c  per  copy. 

Address  your  order  to  the  Fashion  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Dearty 

W inter  Dishes 


Hopping  John 

I  cup  pea  beans  I  cup  cooked  rice 

I  quart  of  water  I  teaspoon  salt 

'A  lb.  salt  pork  Vi  onion 

Pepper  to  taste 

Soak  peas  overnight  in  two  cups  water. 
When  ready  to  prepare  add  two  more 
cups  water  and  cook  slowly  till  tender. 
Dice  the  salt  pork  rather  fine  and  brown 
in  heavy  frying  pan  with  minced  onion. 
Then  add  the  peas,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
last  the  cooked  rice.  Cook  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  This  is  a  favorite  and 
hearty  dish  in  Dixie  on  cold  days.— R.  S. 

Macaroni  Pie 


I  cup  macaroni  boiled  in  until  tender. 

salted  water  until  tender  2  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
A  piece  of  ham  (Vi  pound)  up  fine  and  Vi  pound 

cut  up  fine  and  cooked  of  cheese  cut  up  fine. 

Put  in  casserole  or  baking  dish  with 
pint  of  milk  and  a  small  piece  of  butter — 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cover  with 
crust  as  for  chicken  pie.  Bake  until 
done. — I.  E.  G. 

A  Stew  for  Unexpected  Company 


4  carrots  sliced  thin 
I  medium-sized  onion 
sliced 

3  sour  apples  quartered 
and  peeled 

Vi  cup  rice,  added  slowly 
(stir  in) 


2  potatoes — sliced 

I  jiotJnd  dried  beef 
(shredded) 

3  tomatoes  or  Vi  quart 

can 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Place  all  ingredients  but  tomatoes  and 
seasoning  over  fire  in  cold  water.  Cook 
one-half  hour  in  water  to  cover,  then  add 
tomatoes,  salt  and  pepper;  cook  five  min¬ 
utes  more  and  serve.  The  recipe  will 
serve  four  people.— C.  S.  W. 


An  English  Croup  of  Puddings 
Yorkshire  Pudding  (Serve  with  roast) 


1  pint  of  milk 

2  eggs 


Drippings 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  flour 


Mix  salt  and  flour,  add  enough  mill 
gradually  to  form  a  smooth  paste,  thei 
add  eggs  which  have  been  beaten  tw< 
minutes  with  an  egg  beater.  Beat  wel 
(ten  minutes  if  you  last  that  long),  covei 
with  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  let  stanc 
for  one  hour.  Beat  again,  and  spreac 
one-half  inch  deep  on  bottom  of  baking 
pan  well  greased  with  drippings  from  th< 
roast.  Cook  in  hot  oven,  decreasing  heal 
towards  end  of  baking.  Cut  in  squares 
and  serve  with  hot  roast  meat.  It  maj 
be  cooked  in  very  hot  gempans,  greasec 
with  dripping,  if  preferred. 

Fish  Pudding 


Vi  pound  (I  cup)  of  cooked 
fish 

Vi  pound  (Vi  cup)  mash¬ 
ed  potato 

I  oz.  (2"  tbsps.)  butter 


2  tbsps.  (Vi  cup)  milk 
I  tsp.  chopped  parsley 
'A  teaspoon  salt 
Pepper  to  taste 
I  egg 


Flake  the  fish,  removing  skin  and  bones. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  potato,  fish,  well 
beaten  egg,  milk  and  parsley,  season  to 
taste  and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
for  three  or  four  minutes.  Bake  in  a 
well  buttered  mould  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  %  hour.  Turn  out  on  a  dish,  garnish 
with  parsley  and  lemon.  Serve  with 
white  sauce. 

Marguerite  Pudding 

( This  recipe  is  a  favorite  with  English 
people.) 


I  cup  flour 
Vi  cup  sugar 
Vi  cup  butter 


I  Vi  teaspoons  baking  powder 
3  tablespoons  milk 
I  egg 


Cream  butter  and  sugar  together.  Add 
Iry  ingredients  sifted  together.  Beat  the 
igg,  add  milk  to  it,  and  mix  thoroughly 
vith  the  other  ingredients.  Put  jam  or 
narmalade  in  the  bottom  of  the  buttered 
mdding  dish  before  putting  in  the  pud- 
ling  mixture,  cover  with  a  greased  paper 
ind  steam  for  one  hour.  This  mixture 
nay  be  called  the  foundation  or  pattern 
■ecipe  for  puddings,  variety  being  intro- 
luced  by  using  various  jams  or  sauces. 

Marmalade  Sauce 


Vi  Pint  water  2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  tablespoons  marmalade  I  tablespoon  cornflour 
I  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

Boil  the  water.  Mix  the  cornflour  with 
enough  cold  water  to  make  smooth  paste 
and  add  to  the  boiling  water,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Put  in  the  sugar  and  marma¬ 
lade,  simmer  for  five  minutes,  add  the 
lemon  juice  and  serve. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

A  mashed  banana  mixed  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  beaten  until  stiff, 
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FASHIONS 

of  The  Moment 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3424  with  its  pointed  bodice  section  and  becoming 
V-neck  is  most  becoming  to  the  figure  which  is  looking  for  slenderizing  lines. 
The  wrapped  skirt  and  closely  fitted  cuffs  are  other  highly  desirable  features 
for  the  figure  which  does  not  wish  to  add  to  its  apparent  size.  The  new  cloky  or 
blistered  crepes  in  the  dark  colors  and  the  light  weight  woolens  are  suggestions 
for  this  dress  which  could  carry  well  over  into  spring.  Pattern  is  designed  for 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  314  yards  of  39-inch 
material. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2556  is  a  delightful  style  with  its 
distinctive  collar  and  sleeve  bands.  The  little  garment  is  easy  to  make  and  easy 
to  keep.  The  original  was  French  blue  linen  with  tiny  navy  grosgrain  ribbon 
bows  on  the  shoulders  and  the  embroidery  in  navy.  Pattern  sizes  are  2,  4,  and 
6  years.  Size  4  requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  material.  The  transfer  pattern 
E-814  costs  15c  extra. 

TUNIC  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2558  has  the  jaunty  air  which  youthful 
figures  demand.  It  has  the  fashionable  straight  lines  from  the  bust  down,  with 
its  trim  centered  around  the  face.  Light  weight  angora  finished  woolen  or  one 
of  the  rough  crepe  silks  would  be  excellent  for  daytime  use  while  for  more 
formal  wear  the  popular  velvet  could  be  used.  Different  scarfs  could  be  made 
to  offer  a  variety  in  costume.  Pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19 
years.  Size  15  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  35-inch 
lining  and  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you 
want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


is  an  excellent  substitute  for  whipped 
cream. 

*  N=  * 

A  small  quantity  of  sassafras  bark 
placed  among  dried  fruits  will  keep 
them  free  from  worms  for  years. 

*  4=  4= 

A  piece  of  camphor  in  the  drawer 
with  silver  keeps  it  from  tarnishing. 

*  4=  * 

Boiling  a  new  rope  clothes-line  for  a 


few  minutes  in  soapy  water  makes  it 
more  pliable  and  more  durable. 

❖ *  *  ❖ 

A  board  on  small  wheels  or  rollers, 
with  a  string  to  draw  it,  makes  it  easy 
to  move  a  scrub  bucket  from  place  to 
place. 

*  *  * 

Left-over  vegetables  may  be  used  ih 
a  cream  soup  by  straining  the  vege¬ 
table  and  beating  it  into  thin  white 
sauce. 
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FOR  FARM  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Some  Modern  frontiers 


IN  the  November  24th  issue  we  asked 
for  letters  on  “What  is  Your  Fron¬ 
tier?”  A  number  of  very  interesting 
letters  were  received,  the  following  in 
our  opinion  being  the  best.  We  plan  to 
print  a  few  more  in  later  issues. 

Dear  Editor  Ed : 

I  think  the  greatest  field  which  the 
young  men  and  women  of  today  will  ex¬ 
plore  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
be  the  field  of  social  development.  By 
this  I  mean  the  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  religious  standards  of  everyday  life. 
It  will  mean  a  large  advancement  in  the 
social  and  living  conditions  of  the  people 
and  also  it  will  bring  about  a  closer 
friendship  of  all  the  people  for  one  an¬ 
other  and  result  in  a  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  next  greatest  field  in  which  I  think 
the  young  men  and  women  of  today  will 
advance  greatly,  is  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  When  the  field  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  is  advanced  so  that  the  people  all 
over  the  world  understand  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  of  the  farmers,  these 
troubles  will  disappear  and  the  city  dwell¬ 
er  and  the  farmer  will  work  side  by  side 
to  help  one  another  and  bring  prosperity 
and  good  cheer  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Another  great  field  which  will  advance 
rapidly,  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
be  the  field  of  radio.  This  field  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  There  will  be  many  great 
developments  in  this  field  which  will 
draw  the  world  closer  together  and  unite 
the  people  in  one  huge  “family.” 

I  think  the  field  of  aviation  will  be 
greatly  advanced  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  People  all  over  the  world  will  be 
flying  between  countries  on  regular 
passenger  lines.  Many  persons  will  have 
their  own  private  planes  which  will  lessen 
the  distance  from  country  to  country  and 
bring  about  a  spirit  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  unite  the  peoples  of  the  world 
into  one  huge,  happy,  “family.” 

I  am  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  Outhouse, 
Canandaigua ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Editor  Ed : 

I  read  your  challenge  to  find  new  fron¬ 
tiers  for  our  generation  to  explore  and  in 
my  mind’s  eye  I  immediately  saw  one 


Ruth  Maker  of  Reed’s  Ferry ,  N.  H.  She 
is  wearing  a  tweed  school  suit  which 
helped  her  to  win  the  New  Hampshire 
4-H  Club  girls’  costume  contest,  which 
won  her  a  trip  to  the  National  h-H  Club 
Congress  at  Chicago.  Miss  Maker  says, 
“ Through  YH  club  work  l  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  learned  by  practical  application 
practices  which  will  always  be  helpful  to 
me.  Jf-H  work  has  enabled  me  to  take  trips 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.” 


frontier  that  is  crying  for  exploration : 
practical  education  for  farm  boys  and 
girls. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  us  can  go  to  colleges  of 
agriculture,  our  high  school  education 
should  be  more  practical.  Since  most 
rural  students  must  step  into  harness  as 
soon  as  high  school  days  are  over, 
wouldn’t  it  be  more  profitable  to  spend 
those  four  years  getting  the  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  be  applicable  in  their  life 
work?  Latin,  algebra  and  geometry  have 
their  place  in  mental  culture  but  it  is 
pitiable  to  see  so  many  young  people 
waste  four  precious  years  that  could  be 
spent  preparing  for  the  future. 

Four-H  clubs  and  other  such  organiza¬ 
tions  are  doing  their  best  to  fill  the  gap, 
and  education  in  some  localities  is  taking 
first  steps  toward  practicality ;  but  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done.  Why  not  teach 
us  that  which  will  make  us  a  living? 
Farming  is  an  old  and  honorable  profes¬ 
sion.  Why  not  give  the  future  farmers  a 
chance  to  do  their  best  in  that  profession? 

I  also  think  that  the  young  people  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  leave  the  farm  when 
they  are  technicians  instead  of  laborers. 
The  trained  man  or  woman  feels  a  thrill 
of  pride  when  he  or  she  works  but  the 
laborer  has  only  a  sense  of  being  driven 
to  a  task  that  must  be  done.  Let’s  have 
trained  farmers  and  trained  farm  women ! 

Sincerely, 

Kathryn  E.  Anderson, 
Wellsburg ,  N.  Y. 


The  4-H  Medal  —  Given 
for  Achievement 

On  the  evening  of  February  14,  six 
boys  and  girls  yet  to  be  chosen  will 
receive  from  the  hand  of  Governor 
Lehman  a  gold  medal.  Awarded  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  unusual 
achievement,  it  is  called  the  4-A  medal, 
meaning  American  Agriculturist 
Achievement  Award. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  those 
who  win  it  are  selected?  First,  they 
must  be  members  of  one  of  four  or¬ 
ganizations,  namely,  Future  Farmers 
(High  School  students  of  vocational 
agriculture),  4-H  Clubs,  Juvenile 
Granges,  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Then  each  year  in  different  ways,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  organization,  the  re¬ 
cords  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  done 
unusually  good  work  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  the  winners  being  finally  chosen 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  Judges.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed,  write  us  a  note  and  we  will  give  you 
more  complete  details. 

Watch  the  February  2nd  issue,  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  we  hope  to  give  you 
the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
will  come  to  Ithaca  February  14  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  medal,  and  in  following  issues 
we  plan  to  tell  something  of  what  these 
boys  and  girls  did  to  win  the  award. 
Of  course  nothing  would  please  us  of 
American  Agriculturist  more  than  to 
have  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  all 
over  New  York  State  make  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  in  1935,  ’36  or  ’37  they  will 
win  a  4-A  medal. 

Since  the  award  was  first  made  in 
1930  the  following  boys  and  girls  have 
won  4-A  medals: 

4-H  Club  Members 

Theodore  Hubbard — Chenango  Clarence  Rea — Washington 
Margaret  Lloyd — Chenango  Nellie  Knowles— Schuyler 
James  Fisher— St.  Lawrence  Mary  Carley— Onondaga 
Charlotte  Marshall — Dutchess  Read  Adams — Chenango 

High  School  Students  in  Agriculture 

Nattie  Eastman — Cattaraugus  William  Allen — Cortland 
John  Gleason— Chautauqua  Robert  Dewey— Ontario 
John  Sweatman — Cattaraugus  Charles  Leahy — Broome 
George  Turner — Chemung  James  Outhouse — Ontario 

Rural  Boy  Scouts 

Allman  Culbertson — Livingston  Clinton  Stimson — Tioga 
Emory  Waterman — Chautauqua  William  Ernest — Niagara 
Stephen  Burritt — Monroe  Francis  Rook — Orleans 

John  Salisbury — Ontario  James  Valley — Oswego 

Juvenile  Grange  Members 

Elton  Borden — Rensselaer  Elsie  Veness — Monroe 


MY  MOTHER 
TOLD  ME 
WHY  CALUMET 
BAKES  BETTER 


SHE  SAYS  CALUMET  IS  REALLY 
TWO  BAKING  POWDERS 
IN  ONE  !  A  QUICK  ONE  FOR 
THE  MIXING  BOWL  WITH  ITS 
ipl  ACTION  SET  FREE  m 
m  BY  LIQUID - 


FIRST  ACTION  —  in  the  mixing  bowl 


AND  A  SLOWER  ONE 
THE  OVEN  WITH  ITS 
SET  FREE  BY  HEAT. 
MOTHER  SAYS  ALL 
BAKING  NEEDS  THAT 
DOUBLE -ACTION  I 


ACTION 


SECOND  ACTION  —  in  the  oven  heat 


Just  a  simple  white  cake  that  any 
little  girl  can  bake — yet  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  makes  it  velvet-soft  as  a 
queen’s  ermine! 

Rich  or  plain  . . .  dark  or  light . . .  every 
Calumet  cake  has  this  lovely  velvety 
texture  —  thanks  to  the  Double- Action 
that  protects  its  lightness  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  in  the  oven. 

Try  Patty’s  Birthday  Cake.  Note  that 
you  use  just  one  level  teaspoon  of  Calumet 
to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour.  The  usual  thrifty 
Calumet  proportion ! 

Just  Out!  . . .“  The  Calumet  Book 
of  Oven  Triumphs” — FREE! 
Delightful  new  recipes  for  hot  breads, 
cakes,  cookies,  pastries,  puddings,  waffles, 
pancakes.  Mail  the  coupon  today ! 


PATTY'S  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 


(2  e44  whites ) 


2  cups  sifted  Swans 
Down  Cake  Flour 
2  teaspoons  Calumet 
Baking  Powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
4  tablespoons  butter  or 
other  shortening 


1  cup  sugar 

2  egg  whites,1 

unbeaten 
34  cup  milk 
Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  teaspoon  almond 
extract 


Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  sift  together  three  times.  Cream  butter 
thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  cream 
together  well.  Add  egg  whites,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  very  thoroughly  after  each.  Add  flour, 
alternately  with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a 
time,  beating  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 
Add  flavoring.  Bake  in  two  greased  8-inch  layer 
pans  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  25  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  Spread  boiled  frosting  between  layers  and 
on  top  and  sides  of  cake.  If  desired,  sprinkle 
with  Baker’s  Coconut,  Southern  Style,  tinted  a 
delicate  pink.  Double  recipe  for  three  9-inch 
layers.  ( All  measurements  are  level.") 


CALUMET 

A  product  of  General  Foods 


the  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 


Frances  Lee  Barton,  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  A.A.  1-35 
Please  send  me  .  .  .  FREE  .  .  .  your  new  Calumet  baking  book  “The' 
Calumet  Book  of  Oven  Triumphs.” 

Name . 

Street . . . 

City . . 

Print  name  and  address  plainly.  (Offer  expires  December  31,  1935 — 
not  good  in  Canada) 
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legends  . . . . 


j.  Sunny  gables  just  after  a  snowstorm.  It  lies  in  the 
valley  south  of  Ithaca,  almost  within  stone’s  throw 
of  two  beauty  spots,  Buttermilk  Falls  and  Enfield 
Glen.  For  that  matter  natural  beauty  abounds 
both  on  the  farm  and  for  miles  around  Ithaca. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


BY  Mrs.  Babcock 


JUST  as  he  was  reaching  for  his  pen  to  write  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff, 
an  emergency  call  took  Mr.  Babcock  out  of  town.  We  are  sorry.  We 
know  that  you  look  forward  to  this  page  with  keen  anticipation  and  trust  that 
it  will  be  many  weeks  before  it  is  missing  again. 

Yet  the  situation  has  its  advantages. 

In  the  past,  on  this  page,  Ed  has  told 
you  about  some  of  the  happenings  at 
Sunnygables  and  along  with  his  re¬ 
marks  has  added  an  occasional  pic¬ 
ture  taken  by  Mrs.  Babcock.  In  order 
that  you  might  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sunnygables  Farm,  we 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  and, 
with  Mrs.  Babcock’s  help,  rummaged 
through  his  pictures  to  find  those  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page. 

— The  Editors. 


2.  Nothing  prettier  than  these  glossy 
black  Aberdeen  Angus  cows  and  calves 
seen  against  the  background  of  early 
summer’s  bright  green  grass  and  hill¬ 
sides.  Here  they  are  running  on  an 
unimproved  hill  pasture,  which  is 
scheduled  to  get  a  good  application  of 
superphosphate  some  time  this  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  Calves  were 
about  three  months  old  when  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken. 


3.  Right  now  the  calves  are  running  in 
the  barn  with  the  cows  at  night.  In 
the  daytime  cows  are  turned  out  and 
browse  around  quite  a  bit  while  the 
calves  are  kept  in  the  barn  and  barn¬ 
yard  and  given  all  the  hay  and  silage 
they  will  eat  plus  two  pounds  of  grain 
a  day  apiece. 


4.  The  horse  nearest  the  camera  has 
had  his  picture  on  this  page  before. 


Look  at  the  June  9  issue  and  you  wiU 
see  him  gomg  over  the  jumps.  Al¬ 
though  he’s  a  saddle  horse,  he  helped 
do  the  fall  plowing  at  Sumiygables  and 
in  the  summer  worked  all  through 
haying. 


5.  The  pullets  raised  last  summer  from 
2000  chicks  are  here  shown  on  range. 


6.  Part  of  the  TOO  pullets  now  on  the 
second  floor  above  the  basement  in  the 
barn.  An  electric  fan  furnishes  forced 
draft  ventilation.  Right  now  the  pullets 
are  laying  about  50  per  cent.  Below 
the  pullets  is  a  similar  pen  of  old  hens. 


7.  There  is  a  tennis  court  in  the  back 
yard  at  Sunnygables.  The  young  folks 
and  their  friends,  not  to  mention  Dad 
and  his,  get  a  lot  of  fun  from  it. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  BUREAU 


Aa 

Agri 

MEMBER 

IERICAN 

[CULTURIST 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

Kin 

FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  an  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


“A  Rose  By  Any  Other  Name  — ” 

“A  man,  claiming  to  represent  a  finance 
company  that  took  over  slow  accounts, 
secured  from  me  a  list  of  claims  due  me 
which  I  signed.  He  said  the  company 
was  not  a  collection  agency  but  a  finance 
company  and  that  they  would  see  the 
debtors  and  get  them  to  sign  notes  and 
collect  by  monthly  installments.  Soon  the 
people  whose  names  I  gave  received  let¬ 
ters  demanding  payment.  Next  they  were 
threatened  with  law  suits  if  they  did  not 
pay.  I  wrote  to  the  company  asking 
them  to  stop  writing  such  letters.  They 
did  not  answer.  I  had  a  lawyer  write 
them  and  a  reply  came  back  that  I  had 
nigned  a  contract,  which  I  did  not,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge.” 

COLLECTION  agency  is  still  a 
collection  agency  no  matter  what 
they  call  themselves,  and  we  have  yet 
to  find  one  that  sends  agents  through 
the  country  to  solicit  old  accounts  for 
collection  that  we  would  care  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  subscribers. 

If  you  have  had  a  similar  experience, 
why  not  try  writing  a  letter  to  all  your 
(^editors  whose  names  were  given  to 
the  collection  agency,  telling  them 
when  they  get  around  to  pay  your  bill 
please  to  pay  it  to  you  rather  than  to 
the  collection  agency.  Most  such  col¬ 
lection  agencies  stick  close  enough  to 
law  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any¬ 
where  by  legal  action. 

When  you  turn  over  a  bunch  of  ac¬ 
counts  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
collection  agencies,  the  most  you  will 
get  out  of  it  is  a  lot  of  ill-will  on  the 
part  of  your  former  customers.  There 
are  reliable  collection  agencies  with 
whom  we’d  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch. 

*  *  * 

No  Suit  —  No  Money 

"I  bought  a  suit  from  an  agent  repre¬ 
senting  the  Tailor  Kite  Corporation  of 
Milan,  Tennessee.  Whe.i  it  came  it  did 
not  fit  so  I  returned  it.  Now  I  am  out 
both  suit  and  money,  as  I  can  get  no 
reply  to  my  letters.” 

We  are  taking  this  up  with  the 
Tailor  Rite  Corporation  hoping  to  get 
satisfactory  adjustment,  although  up  to 
date  both  our  subscriber  and  the  agent 
who  sold  him  the  suit  have  failed  to 
get  any  satisfaction.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  when  a  company  located  at 
such  a  distance  has  both  your  money 
and  the  suit  they  have  a  bit  the  best 
of  it,  particularly  when  they  decline  to 
argue. 

*  *  * 

Investment  or  Speculation? 

“I  have  been  receiving  letters  from 
S.  J.  Blaugrund,  urging  me  to  buy  100 
shares  of  CHAPPIE-MAMMOTH  GOLD 
MINES  LTD.,  which  company  I  under¬ 
stand  is  about  to  replace  the  MAMMOTH 
PORCUPINE  GOLD  SYNDICATE.  What 
would  you  advise.” 

The  information  we  have  been  able 
to  get  leads  us  to  advise  our  subscrib¬ 
er  that  in  our  opinion  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  speculative.  If  a  per¬ 
son  wants  to  speculate,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right,  but  he  should  know  that  he 
may  lose.  The  losses  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  stock  in  gold  mines  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  observations,  many  times 
heavier  than  the  gains. 

*  *  * 

About  Auto  Accidents 

“Can  you  help  me?  I  was  mixed  up  in 
an  accident  several  months  ago.  The 
driver  of  the  other  car  said  he  would  pay 
for  the  damages.  Now  he  refuses  to 
make  his  promise  good.” 

If  the  driver  of  the  car  persists  in 
refusing  to  settle,  the  only  way  to 
force  settlement  is  to  bring  suit  for 
damages.  There  are  several  facts  that 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  accidents.  In  the  first  place, 
damages  can  be  collected  only  where 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Recently  Adjusted 


NEW  YORK 

Warren  Howe,  Lucerne  . $154.50 

(Refund  on  battery  set) 

Clyde  C.  Head,  Watervilie  . . .  16.30 

(Adjustment  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

A.  A.  Schmitz,  North  Collins  - . . . .  20.00 

(Settlement  on  straw) 

H.  A.  Burr,  Whitesboro  . „ .  5.25 

(Settlement  on  cow) 

Robert  S.  Drake,  Woodhull  . . .  5.00 

(Adjustment  of  account) 

Mrs.  Rosena  Peter,  Point  Rock  .  3.38 

(1‘art  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  J.  Brewer,  Canastota  .  1.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Samuel  Knowles.  Campbell  .  4.20 

(Adjustment  on  eggs) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A.  L.  Fish,  Cotrain  . .  150.00 

(Settlement  on  potatoes) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Elmer  Green,  Henniker  _  2.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 


TOTAL  CLAIMS  COLLECTED . $362.13 


Claims  Adjusted,  No  Money 

Involved 

NEW  YORK 
Abram  Filibert.  Marian 

(Adjustment  on  roof) 

Mrs.  Glen  Baker,  Bergen 
(Adjustment  on  articles  sold  by  daughter) 
Henry  Hoyt,  Bombay 
(Settlement  on  watch) 

Clarence  Arnold.  Bergen 
(Adjustment  on  blanket) 

Raymond  Ives,  Ashland 
(Adjustment  on  advertising) 


negligence  can  be  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  driver  of  the  other  car.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  he  carries  liability  insurance, 
find  out  the  name  of  the  company  and 
get  him  to  notify  the  company  immedi¬ 
ately.  Then  if  the  insurance  company 
refuses  to  settle  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  the  driver  of  the  car  was 
not  negligent,  you  can  sue  the  driver 
of  the  car  if  you  wish,  and  if  you 
win,  the  driver  must  settle.  Third,  it 
is  important  to  get  all  the  evidence  you 
can  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

If  you  win  a  suit  for  damages  from 
a  man,  not  insured,  and  he  fails  to 
pay,  you  can  in  New  York  State,  get 
his  license  revoked  until  he  settles  up. 

*  *  * 

Small  But  Irritating 

“My  youngsters  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  for  stamps  and  coins.  When  they 
came  there  were  some  additional,  on  ap¬ 
proval.  They  were  returned  by  first- 
class  mail  with  the  return  address  on  the 
envelope.  We  have  received  several  let¬ 
ters  asking  that  we  return  them  or  send 
the  money,  each  time  replying  that  we 
had  sent  them.  Now  we  are  getting  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Legal  Adjustment  Bureau 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  demanding 
payment  and  threatening  suit  if  we  do 
not.” 

Our  subscriber  need  have  no  fear 
regardless  of  what  threatening  letters 
are  received.  The  goods  were  unasked 
for  in  the  first  place  yet  have  been 
returned.  We  have  explained  this  to 
the  Legal  Adjustment  Service  and  trust 
that  the  matter  will  be  closed.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  seems  strange  that  any 
concern  would  turn  over  an  account 
to  a  collection  agency  after  a  subscrib¬ 
er  had  explained  the  circumstances. 

*  *  * 

No  Answer 

The  following  firms  and  individuals 
have  been  sent  letters  by  us  concern¬ 
ing  complaints  of  subscribers  but  have 
not,  up  to  date,  favored  us  with  replies : 

The  National  Distributing  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Dyke,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

B.  M.  Lufkin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  J.  Williams,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Holcomb,  Granby,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Brennan,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

Nat.  Schwartz,  Rochester  Public  Mar¬ 
ket. 

D.  Y.  Palmer,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Photograph  of  Check  Sent  Garnett  W .  Spencer,  Finksburg,  Maryland. 

On  a  slippery  road  another  machine 
collided  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  auto. 
As  a  result  of  personal  injuries 
sustained,  Mr.  Spencer  was  laid  up 
for  three  weeks  and  paid  $30.00  by 
North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 


Other  Indemnities  P aid 

State  of  Maryland 


C  C.  Kessler,  Adamstown,  Md . $  37.14 

Auto  accident — inj.  knee,  back,  hip 

Isaac  Morris,  Federalsburg,  Md.  .  10.00 

Auto  overturned — contusions,  cuts 

George  Fisher.  Rocky  Ridge,  Md. ... .  30.00 

Auto  collision — legs  injured 

Atlee  Beachley,  Middletown,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — injured  side,  back,  arm 

Carl  Poffenberger,  Sharpsburg,  Md.  .  18.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  hip  and  side 

Claude  Ahalt,  Middletown,  Md - -  11.43 

Travel  accident — back  and  hip  strained 

Lloyd  Remsburg,  R.2,  Middletown.  Md .  32.86 

Auto  skidded — leg  and  ankle  injured 

Joseph  Peacock,  Golt,  Md .  42.86 

Accident — injured 

Gertrude  Sprangle,  R.  I,  Hagerstown.  Md .  12.86 

Auto  collision — knee  and  chest  injured 

Lee  Duncan.  R.  3,  Ellicott  City.  Md .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — shoulder  injured 
Edward  Donoho.  R.2,  Mardella  Springs,  Md.  20.00 
Auto  accident — fractured  rib 

I.  H.  Morris,  Federalsburg,  Md . _...  42.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs,  ankle  sprained 

G.  A.  Whalen,  Burkittsville,  Md .  20.00 

Travel  accident— injured  foot 
E.  R.  P.  Grimes,  R.3,  Federalsburg,  Md.  60.00 
Travel  accident — injuries 

G.  E.  Lowe,  R.  I.  Hebron,  Md _  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  head 

L.  L.  Duncan,  Ellicott  City,  R.  3,  Md. .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  leg 
Iva  M.  Duncan,  Ellicott  City,  R.  3,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  accident — Injuries 

Charles  Stack,  Hurloek,  Md . .  15.00 

Farm  accident— cut  heel 

Charles  W.  Lynch.  East  New  Market,  Md.  74.28 
Auto  accident— frac.  ribs,  contusions 

C.  H.  Esham,  Parsonsburg,  R.  3,  Md .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  head 
Mrs.  Nettie  Esham,  Parsonsburg.  R.3.  Md.  10.00 
Auto  accident — contused  shoulder 
William  Stansbury,  Gordy,  Pittsville,  Md.  24.28 
Auto  accident — cuts,  contused  face 

W.  H.  Wharton.  Federalsburg,  Md .  70.00 

Farm  accident— sprained  ankle 

Norman  Parrott,  Easton,  Md .  20.00 

Traxel  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Hettie  0.  Crew,  R.  2,  Worton,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injury  to  head 

George  Adams,  Owings  Mills,  Md .  30.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  rib 

G.  H.  Towers,  R.  4,  Federalsburg,  Md .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  patella 

William  Love.  R.  2,  Denton,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  accident— general  injuries 


Herman  Sehmick,  Preston.  Md.. . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — git  chin,  bruised  arm 
Charles  Corkran,  Hurloek,  Md. . . .  30.00 

Auto  accident 

M.  Louise  Dukes,  Denton.  Md. .  14.28 

Auto  accident — contused  thigh 

S.  N.  Rowe.  Union  Bridge,  Md . .  100.00 

Auto  accident — frac,  leg 

R.  W.  Fritz,  Owings  Mills,  Md. _  40.00 

Struck  by  car — cut  scalp,  sprained  leg 
and  back 

Ralph  Mills,  St.  Michaels,  Md _ _ _  10.00 

Auto  overturned— cut  leg,  shoulder,  neck 

W.  T.  Miller,  R.  2,  Tburmont,  Md. _ _  40.00 

Travel  accident — inj.  face,  broken  arm 

Luther  C.  Poole,  Burtonsvllle,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  collision— dislocated  shoulder 

Jobo  Terezeuk,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  shoulder,  ribs,  brain 
concussion 

W.  B.  Burdette.  Gaithersburg,  Md .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — brain  concussion,  sprained 
ankle 

Elias  Fink,  R.  2,  Faliston,  Md .  .  14.28 

Auto  overturned — inj.  hand,  arm,  face 

Thomas  French,  R.  4,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  ...  10.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  shoulder,  neck 

R.  N.  Franklin,  R.  4,  Mount  Airy,  Md.  30.00 

Auto  skidded — contused  shoulder,  chest 

C.  E.  Severage.  R.  2,  Easton,  Md .  10.00 

Travel  accident — frac.  ribs 

J.  W.  Allnutt,  R.  2,  Gaithersburg,  Md .  14.28 

Travel  accident — injured  ankle 

J.  M.  Tosh.  R.  I,  Colora,  Md .  40.00 

Travel  accident — frac.  ribs 

W.  W.  Warner,  R.  2,  Faliston,  Md.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  and  contused  body 

Mary  S.  Moore,  Childs,  Md .  10.00 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  back  and  hip 

John  Simmers,  Thurmont,  Md . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  face  apd  body 

G.  E.  S.  Bayles,  Ellicott  City.  Md .  20.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle 

Lloyd  Remsburg,  Middletown,  Md .  15.71 

Travel  accident — injured  wrist 

R.  Wiles.  Middletown,  Md .  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  scalp 

Thomas  Jones,  Finksburg,  Md. .  40.00 

Travel  accident — displaced  clavicle 

G.  E.  Metcalfe.  Union  Bridge,  Md . .  60.00 

Travel  accident — frac.  leg 

J.  A.  Easton,  Sykesvilie,  Md .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  forehead 

E.  C.  Coale,  New  Windsor,  Md. .  30.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  rib 


Our  agents  will  help  you 
with  your  application 

A.  A,  Associates ,  Inc . 
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AMERICAN 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  /accident  T  LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 

(INSURANCE  < 

CHICAGO 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SPIZZERINCTUM!  That’s  the  word 
the  old-timer  used  for  pep,  vim, 
get-up-and-go.  When  he  saw  a  flock  of 
scrappy  cockerels  and  husky,  high- 
stepping  pullets,  the  old-timer  would 
say,  “That  flock  has  spizzerinctum!” 

Talk  to  any  old-time  poultryman.  He 
will  tell  you  that  hens  used  to  have 
more  spizzerinctum.  when  they  could 
“get  out  on  the  ground.”  In  his  day, 
they  never  thought  of  hatching  chicks 
until  the  breeders  were  out  of  doors: 
the  eggs  simply  did  not  hatch  as  well. 
Today,  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  and  Breed¬ 
ing  Mash  makes  it  possible  to  take  off 
good  hatches  of  healthy  chicks  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February  as  well  as  April  and 
May. 

This  mash  provides  right  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  virtually  everything,  (so  far  as 
science  knows)  that  the  hen  gets  from 
nature  when  she  is  out  of  doors  on  the 
green  grass  in  the  warm  spring  sun¬ 
shine.  Twelve  carefully  chosen,  fresh 


ingredients  are  used  to  give  the  breed¬ 
ing  hen  all  the  nutrients  and  vitamins 
she  needs  to  keep  her  in  condition 
while  laying  lots  of  good,  hatchable 
eggs.  The  freshness  of  the  ingredients 
encourages  the  hen’s  appetite ;  the 
many  different  kinds  of  appetizing  feeds 
give  variety  and  balance  to  her  diet. 

Not  only  the  hen  profits  from  this 
kind  of  feeding.  The  chick  is  bene¬ 
fited  as  well.  The  chick’s  need  for 
proper  nutrients  and  vitamins  begins 
the  day  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  incu¬ 
bator.  So  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  & 
Breeding  Mash  is  built  to  supply  the 
kind  of  food  the  embryo  needs  while  it 
is  still  in  the  shell.  Dried  skimmed 
milk,  dried  whey,  alfalfa  and  fish  meal 
supply  Vitamin  G  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  embryo.  Vitamin  D,  essential  for 
strong  bones,  is  insured  by  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  supply  of  reinforced  cod 
liver  oil,  which  also  furnishes  Vitamin 
A.  Vitamins  E  and  B,  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  hatches,  are  present  in 


large  quantities,  along  with  all  the 
nutrients  the  chick  needs  during  the 
incubation  period. 

In  this  way  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  & 
Breeding  Mash  helps  to  produce  better 
chicks  as  well  as  more  chicks,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  breeding  flock 
in  good  shape.  Thousands  of  poultry- 
men  are  using  it  regularly  for  their 
layers  and  breeders.  Many  of  them  are 
successfully  hatching  chicks  the  year 
’round,  even  though  their  flocks  are 
confined  where  they  receive  little,  if 
any,  sunlight,  because  this  feed  puts 
spizzerinctum  into  their  hens. 

Put  spizzerinctum  into  your  own 
breeding  flock  this  year  with  G.L.F. 
Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash.  Aim 
for  more  chicks,  better  chicks — chicks 
that  will  come  through  the  shell  ready 
to  go  places. 

For  complete  formula  and  price  see 
your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  store  manager 
today. 
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ALL  EUROPE  HAS  THE 


By  Frank  Gannett 


Chairman  of  American  Agriculturist  Board 


Mussolini ,  Italy’s  “man  of  destiny ”,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
colorful  personalities  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gannett’ s  intimate  talk 
with  this  great  man  throws  light  on  his  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future  of  Italy  and  Europe. 


—EWING  GALLOWAY 


ON  NOVEMBER  16th,  we  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  five  days 
later  landed  at  Southampton,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  next  six  weeks  were  the 
most  crowded  and  thrilling  that  I 
have  ever  known.  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  we  visited  the  great 
capitals  and  talked  with  the  leading 
statesmen  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Russia,  in  most  cases 
traveling  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  by  fast  plane.  To  me,  the  most 
important  thing  was  not  what  I  saw 
but  what  I  heard  from  the  men  I 
interviewed  on  the  trip.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  talked  with  them  con¬ 
fidentially,  with  the  promise  that  I 
would  not  quote  them.  In  this  way, 

I  believe  I  learned  exactly  what  was 
in  their  minds. 

I  found  England  suffering  from 
the  jitters.  You  could  feel  the  ner¬ 
vous  tension,  and  everywhere  hear  talk  of 
the  possibility  of  war.  The  feeling  of  tense¬ 
ness  there  is  due  entirely  to  the  development 
of  aviation,  and  the  disclosure  of  Germany’s 
air  strength.  During  the  World  War,  Eng¬ 
land  was  terrorized  by  air  raids,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  aviation  since 
then  would  make  an  air  raid  many  times  more 
destructive  —  in  fact,  London  could  be  wiped 
out.  Blinded  by  one  of  her  dense  fogs,  she 


Moscow,  Capital  of  Red  Russia,  where  government  planning  controls  even  the 
everyday  acts  of  all  citizens.  Moscow  is  a  city  of  grim  and  forbidding 
history.  Even  Napoleon  could  not  conquer  it.  After  his  army  had  suffered  untold 
misery  in  its  winter  march  across  Europe  to  subdue  Russia,  it  arrived  at  Mos¬ 
cow  only  to  see  nothing  but  smoking  rains,  and  to  hear  nothing  but  the  tolling 
of  the  bells  of  Moscow.  Rather  than  surrender  their  city  to  the  French,  the 
Russians  had  destroyed  it  with  their  own  hands. — Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


would  be  defenseless.  On  the  day  we  arrived, 
we  found  London  wrapped  in  one  of  the  worst 
fogs  which  she  has  had  in  many  years.  Traffic 
was  stalled  and  people  groped  their  way  about 
the  streets.  I  could  easily  imagine  the  im¬ 
mense  damage  which  attacking  planes  could 
wreak  on  the  city  with  gas  and  bombs,  and  be 
off  to  the  continent  before  English  planes 
could  even  locate  them. 

Germany  has  been  importing  planes,  air- 


immmm 

—ACME 


plane  motors,  and  parts  for  aircraft 
from  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  has  had  her  factories  busy  con¬ 
structing  modern  planes.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  there  are  under-ground  hang¬ 
ars  in  Germany  filled  with  hundreds 
of  planes,  and  that  thousands  of 
young  men  are  being  trained  as  flyers. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  German  people 
themselves.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  no  better  citizens,  no  peo¬ 
ple  with  finer  characteristics  than  the' 
German.  The  people  of  Germany 
are  not  warlike.  They  want  peace 
as  much  as  we  do.  Their  reactions 
are  much  as  our  reactions  would  be 
in  the  same  situation.  We  must 
realize  what  has  happened  to  Ger¬ 
many.  She  fought  a  great  war,  lost, 
and  then  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  was 
forced  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  which 
humiliated  her,  stripped  her  of  many 
possessions,  loaded  her  with  a  great  debt,  all 
with  the  result  of  strangling  her.  Conditions 
in  Germany  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the 
German  people  suffered  intensely,  not  only 
from  the  war  but  from  the  developments  after 
the  war  under  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

Thus  Germany’s  foes  built  up  in  Germany 
a  fertile  field  for  radicalism.  It  was  inevitable 
that  in  such  a  situation  there  should  arise  a 
leader  like  Hitler.  Say  ( Turn  to  Page  28) 
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THE  MILLS  OF/THE  gods  grind  slowly 
—BUT  THEY  GRIND'EXCEEDING  FINE 


A  Market  for  ALL  his  Milk — 
A  Share  in  the  Fluid  Milk  Price — 
A  Stable  Market  for  his  Milk. 

LL  great  adjustments  take  infinite  patience,  time,  and  effort. 
JfcABut  always  in  the  end,  right  prevails. 

During  the  past  four  months  the  leading  farm  organizations 
of  this  milk  shed  have  battled  for  these  reforms — to  correct  the 
two  evident  weaknesses  of  our  present  milk  set-up: 

FIRST;  the  lack  of  control  of  any  state  over  inter-state 
shipment  of  milk. 

SECOND ;  need  for  a  share  of  fluid  market  prices  for  those 
producers  whose  milk  goes  into  surplus,  thereby  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  markets  steady. 

But  the  plan  offered,  which  means  so  much  to  the  dairy 
farmers  in  this  milk  shed,  has  been  delayed  again.  Delayed — 
but  it  must  and  will  prevail. 

This  plan  allows  Federal  control  over  all  inter-state  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk,  and  State  control  over  all  intra-state  shipments. 

It  limits  the  present  markets  to  farmers  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  who  are  qualified  to  meet  board  of  health  requirements 
within  the  shed.  It  gives  an  equitable  share  of  the  fluid 
markets  to  all  qualified  producers.  It  provides  for  a  fair  audit¬ 
ing  of  dealers’  books,  as  well  as  a  check  of  weights  and  tests. 

It  is  a  plan  which  deserves  the  support  of  every  dairy  farmer 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

•  •  • 

These  organizations  worked  out  and  approved  the  plan: 

Vermont  Grange,  and  Farm  Bureau.  New  Jersey  Grange,  and  Farm 
Bureau.  Pennsylvania  Grange,  and  Farm  Bureau.  The  New  York  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  composed  of — New  York  Grange, 

New  York  Farm  Bureau,  G.  L.  F.,  Horticulturist  Society,  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers,  and  The  Dairymen’s  League.  Working  with 
them  were  representatives  of  Vermont  and  New  York  Colleges  of 
Agriculture. 


Published  by  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


FOR  FARM  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

The  1934  4- A  Winners 


IN  the  last  issue  we  promised  you  the 
names  of  the  winners  of  the  4-A 
award  for  1934.  The  judges  met  last 
week  in  Albany,  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  after  a  very  careful  check¬ 
ing  over  of  the  records  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  decided  on  the  following  winners : 

High  School  Students  of  Vocational 
Agriculture 

Bernard  Virkler,  Lowville,  Lewis  County 
Charles  Ryder,  South  Dayton,  Cattar¬ 
augus  County 

Juvenile  Grangers 

Marian  Miller,  Trumansburg,  Tompkins 
County 

Franklyn  Sheldon,  Lisbon,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County 

4-H  Club  Members 

Dorothy  Kutschbach,  Sherburne,  Chen¬ 
ango  County 

Claude  Moulton,  Winthrop,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County 

Boy  Scouts 

Merton  Bromley,  Plattsburg,  Clinton 
County 

Leigh  Waterman,  Forestville,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  in  this 
issue  just  what  each  of  these  boys  and 
girls  did  not  win  the  award;  we  plan  to 
do  that  later.  But  we  do  want  to  men¬ 
tion  two  things  which,  we  have  observ¬ 
ed,  have  helped  these  and  other  win¬ 
ners  to  make  the  grade. 

“Imagination”  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Of  course  the  person  who  sits  and  day¬ 
dreams  and  never  does  anything  about 
it  does  not  win  many  prizes,  but  neith¬ 
er  does  the  boy  or  girl  who,  when  fair 


In  the  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  December  22nd,  I  came  across  a 
story  on  photographs  for  people  from 
ten  to  one  hundred,  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  snapshot 
on  which  I  won  an  honorable  mention 
prize  in  a  nationwide  contest.  Data: 
No.  2 A  Folding  Broumie;  Lens — Minis- 
cus  Achromatic;  Shutter  speed,  100, 
Diaphragm  stop,  2;  Place,  Cedar  Lake , 
N.  Y .,  under  cedar  shade;  Weather, 
heavily  clouded;  Time  3:30  P.  M.;  Film, 
Verichrome. 

Please  notice  the  shutter  speed  which 
I  used  does  not  correspond  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  you  gave  on  page  23  of  the 
above  issue. 

Hiram  C.  Clarke , 

R.  D.  1,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Editor'’ s  Note  :  Fortunately  there  is 
some  leeway  in  the  allowable  exposure 
for  taking  pictures.  That  is  a  good  thing 
because  otherwise  the  percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures  would  be  pretty  high.  Incidentally 
there  is  no  better  way  to  improve  your 
ability  to  take  good  pictures  than  to  keep 
a  record  of  speed,  aperture  and  conditions. 


week  comes  around,  watches  the  judge 
pin  the  blue  ribbon  on  a  prize  calf 
and  says,  “Gee,  I  wish  it  were  my 
calf.”  It  takes  imagination  to  work 
hard  raising  a  calf,  growing  a  garden, 
learning  the  juvenile  grange  ritual,  or 
winning  a  scout  merit  badge  while  the 
other  boys  and  girls  are  playing.  When 
it  is  all  over,  there  may  be  a  prize  or  a 
medal  but  more  than  that,  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  that  makes  one  say 
“It  was  worth  it.” 

“Belief  in  oneself”  is  another  thing 
we  have  noticed  in  looking  over  these 
applications.  How  many  times  have 
you  said  or  heard  one  of  your  friends 
say,  “I  would  like  to  do  that  but  I 
couldn’t.”  Of  course  you  do  not  like 
the  schoolmate  who  is  always  so  very 
sure  of  himself,  particularly  when  he 
thinks  he  can  do  almost  anything  with¬ 
out  any  preparation,  but  look  around 
and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  that  it  is 
not  always  the  boy  or  girl  with  the 
most  brains  who  gets  the  blue  ribbons. 
Quite  often  it  is  the  one  who  has  con¬ 
fidence  enough  to  say,  “I  will  try, 
anyway,”  and  then  sticks  to  it. 


Cows  in  Wild  White  Clover 

By  Norah  J ohnstone-W allace 

(twelve  years  old) 

If  you  have  some  cows  that  are  looking 
pale  and  sickly  T 

Feed  them  wild  white  clover  and  see  them 
get  well  quickly. 

A  wild  white  clover  pasture  is  the  best 
of  all  cows’  food, 

And  they  will  give  you  lots  of  milk  that 
people  will  think  good. 

So  treat  your  pastures  well  and  make 
them  grow  white  clover, 

And  soon  your  dairy  coios  will  look  fat 
and  good  all  over. 

If  you  like  to  write  poetry,  send  us 
a  verse  and  we  will  print  the  best  of 
them.  Norah,  who  wrote  the  one 
above,  comes  naturally  by  her  interest 
in  pastures  because  her  dad  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  expert  on  pasture  improvement. 


How  Smart  Are  You? 

Number  each  of  the  items  in  the  list 
below  according  to  this  code: 

Use  these 
Numbers 

Historical  characters  . .  • 

Popular  Magazines  . . _____  2 

Eminent  writers  . ______  3 

Inventors  . - .  4 

. Ruskin 

. Century 

. Morse 

. Marconi 

. Napoleon 

. Emerson 

. Fulton 

. McClure’s 

. Charlemagne 

. Literary  Digest 

_ Whittier 

. Lee 

. Washington 

. Bell,  Alexander  Graham 

. Current  Opinion 

. Hawthorne 

. Atlantic  Monthly 

. ..Edison 

. Lafayette 

. Wordsworth 

Turn  to  page  26  for  answers. 


Sixty  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  members 
have  been  attending  demonstration 
meetings  and  studying  diligently  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  apple  industry  in 
Ulster  County.  They  took  part  in  the 
Apple  Judging  and  Variety  Identifica¬ 
tion  Contest  and  the  Apple  Insect  In¬ 
jury  and  Disease  Identification  Contest 
that  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Kingston. 
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Good  Calves  Deserve  Good  Care 


It  takes  only  a  minute  to  dismfect  a  calf’s  navel 
but  it  may  save  a  sickness  that  will  give  the  calf  a 
bad  setback. 


is  this  calf  worth  raising?  Then  give  her  the  care  that  will  make 
her  a  thrifty  heifer  big  enough  to  freshen  at  2  to  2%  years. 


THAT  good  calves  can  be  raised  by 
using  any  one  of  several  feeds  — ■ 
whole  milk,  skim  milk  plus  cod  liver 
oil,  or  a  prepared  calf  meal — has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  assuming  of 
course  that  certain  fundamentals  are 
followed.  The  first  question  may  well 
be,  is  the  calf  worth  raising?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  No — unless  in  addition  to  being 
promising  in  appearance  the  production 
records  of  all  close  relatives  are  as 
good,  or  preferably  better,  than  the 
average  of  your  herd.  It  takes  some 
attention  to  breeding  even  to  maintain 
production  in  a  herd  that  is  giving 
enough  milk  to  be  profitable. 

Starting  with  a  calf  that  is  worth 
raising  and  observing  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  will  get  results: 

1.  Disinfect  the  navel. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born,  immerse 
the  navel  cord  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  tincture  of  iodine,  then  dust  until 
dry  with  alum  powder,  air-slaked  lime, 
or  powdered  boric  acid.  Failure  to  do 
this  leaves  an  open  door  for  any  dis¬ 
ease  germs  that  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  make  trouble. 

2.  Be  clean. 

Wash  the  cow’s  udder  with  soap  and 
water  before  the  calf  gets  his  first 
meal.  The  first  milk  (colostrum)  is  na¬ 
ture’s  physic  and  also  helps  protect  the 
calf  against  disease,  but  why  give  the 
calf  any  more  dirt  and  bacteria  than  is 
necessary  ? 

When  the  calf  begins  to  drink,  feed 
him  in  a  pail  so  clean  that  you  would 
he  willing  to  drink  from  it  yourself. 


It  is  easy  to  take  the  horns  off  a  young  calf.  As  soon  as  the  horn  buttons 
can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin ,  clip  the  hair  from  around  the  horn,  then  wrap 
a  stick  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  fingers, 
dip  it  in  water  and  rub  it  on  the  button  until  there  is  a  raw  spot  the 
size  of  a  dime.  Keep  the  calves  inside  as  rain  will  spread  the  caustic. 


harmful  to  feed  cold  or  lukewarm  milk 
regularly  than  it  is  to  feed  it  warm  one 
day  and  cold  the  next.  The  best  tem¬ 
perature  is  around  90°F. 

6.  Incidentals. 

No  matter  how  much  milk  a  calf  gets, 
it  will  grow  better  if  fresh  water  is 
always  available.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  eat  hay,  it  will  also  eat  some  salt. 

Some  dairymen  believe  that  it  helps 
to  have  a  mineral  mixture  in  front  of 
the  calves.  A  good  one  is  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  steamed  bone  meal,  finely 
ground  limestone,  and  salt. 

Calves  will  begin  to  eat  grain  when 


they  are  three  to  four  weeks  old.  Give 
them  all  they  will  clean  up  but  clean 
the  box  before  the  next  feeding  time. 
Ground  peas,  oats  and  barley  make  a 
good  calf  feed,  as  does  300  pounds  each 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  and  wheat 
bran,  plus  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 

About  the  time  they  learn  to  eat 
grain,  they  will  nibble  at  some  hay. 
Clover  hay  is  best;  alfalfa  sometimes 
causes  scouring  or  bloating  but  calves 
soon  become  accustomed  to  this  feed. 
It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  to  turn  calves, 
born  after  January  1,  out  on  pasture.  If 
you  really  want  a  good  calf,  keep  it  in 
the  barn  until  at  least  six  months  old. 


Weigh  the  feed  for  each  calf.  Do  not  guess  at  it. 
By  the  way,  is  that  pail  clean  enough  so  that  you 
would  drink  from  it  rather  than  go  thirsty? 


There  is  nothing  like  a  little  sour  milk 
or  dirt  to  upset  a  calf’s  digestion. 

3.  Remove  horns. 

Unless  there  is  a  first  class  reason,  and 
there  probably  is  not,  take  off  the  horns 
when  the  calf  is  a  week  or  ten  days 
old.  There  will  never  be  another  time 
when  it  is  so  easy. 


4.  Do  not  overfeed. 


For  the  first  few  meals  after  you  take 
the  calf  away  from  the  cow,  two  or 
three  pounds  of  milk  three  times  a  day 
is  sufficient.  In  a  few  days  increase  the 
amount  until  the  calf  gets  one  pound 
for  every  ten  pounds  it  weighs.  As  the 
calf  grows,  the  amount  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased  but  not  above  18  to  20  pounds 
a  day,  as  by  that  time  additional  food 
can  be  best  furnished  by  hay  or  grain. 
Weigh  or  measure  the  milk.  Do  not 
guess  at  it. 

If  the  calf  has  digestive  troubles 
(often  caused  by  overfeeding),  cut  the 
feed  down  to  a  minimum  or  omit  a 
feeding  and  give  the  calf  from  one  to 
four  tablespoons  of  castor  oil.  Other 
remedies  that  have  been  used  success¬ 
fully  are  to  boil  the  milk  or  add  four 
tablespoons  of  lime  water  to  each  pint 
of  milk  and  to  give  one-half  tablespoon 
of  baking  soda  in  warm  water  three 
times  a  day. 


5.  Keep  temperature  of  feed  uniform. 


Here  again  do  not  guess  at  it  but  use 
a  thermometer.  By  the  way,  it  is  less 
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The  Master  Weaver 

Spin  cheerfully, 

Not  tearfully, 

Though  wearily  you  plod; 

Spin  carefully, 

Spin  prayerfully, 

But  leave  the  thread  with  God. 

— Author  Unknown. 

End  Tax  Exemption 

NITED  STATES  Treasury  Department  is 
considering  asking  Congress  to  end  tax  ex¬ 
emption  on  all  future  issues  of  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  bonds.  That  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  end  the  present  unfair  tax  dis¬ 
crimination.  There  are  46  billion  dollars  in  such 
bonds,  partially  or  wholly  exempt  from  taxation. 
Why  should  they  be  exempt?  Why  should  an  in¬ 
vestor,  often  rich,  escape  taxation  while  a  farm¬ 
er,  usually  poor,  pays  his  and  the  other  fellow’s 
share  also?  While  we  are  at  it,  why  not  abolish 
all  tax  exemptions  ?  Why  not  put  everyone  on  the 
same  basis  and  eliminate  tax  exemptions  both  on 
property  and  on  incomes.  Let  everyone  pay  his 
share  of  government  support.  Then  perhaps  there 
will  be  less  shouting  and  voting  for  so  much  gov¬ 
ernment  activity.  Representation  without  taxa¬ 
tion  is  just  as  bad  as  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Write  Your  Legislators  About  This 

N  June  2,  1924,  Congress  proposed  to  State 
Legislatures  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  giving  Congress  the  power 
to  control  and  prohibit  labor  of  all  persons  under 
18  years  of  age.  Thirty-four  states  voted  al¬ 
most  immediately  against  the  proposal,  thereby 
defeating  it.  The  amendment  could  not  be  leg¬ 
ally  considered  again  for  ten  years,  but  is  now 
being  brought  forward  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  other  states.  It 
most  certainly  should  be  defeated. 

Every  decent  person  is  of  course  in  favor  of 
all  needed  protection  of  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  exploitation,  but  that  protection  is  first 
of  all  the  responsibility  of  parents.  Who,  think 
you,  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
sons  and  daughters :  parents  themselves  or  some 
government  employee  in  Washington?  Only 
under  exceptional  circumstances  should  control 
of  children  be  exercised  outside  of  the  family, 
and  then  only  by  local  or  state  authorities,  never 
by  the  federal  government. 

There  are  approximately  45  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Of  this  number,  10  million  young  people,  male 
and  female,  are  14  and  under  18.  At  least  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  these  are  working  part  or  whole 
time  to  support  themselves  or  to  aid  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Several  millions  of  them  are  farm  boys 
and  girls,  doing  chores  and  other  work  in  the 
home  or  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  splendid  rec¬ 
ord  of  farm  boys  and  girls  is  the  habit  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  which  they  have  been  trained  by  doing 
chores  in  house  and  barn  and  working  on  the 
farm  during  their  formative  years.  This  regu¬ 
lar  round  of  every-day  chores  has  given  these 
young  farm  people  habits  of  responsibility  that 
have  been  worth  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
part  of  their  training.  The  newsboy  on  the  street 
or  the  farm  boy  or  girl  in  the  country,  working 
a  few  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year,  outside 
of  school  hours,  and  during  vacations,  learns  once 
and  for  all  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  Santa  Claus, 
and  that  the  world  owes  no  one  a  living  who 
does  not  earn  it. 


Obviously  then,  the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
proposal  is  really  not  a  child  labor  amendment  at 
all  but  a  proposition  to  keep  idle  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  population  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  should  be  learning  how  to  work,  how  to  use 
their  hands  and  their  heads,  and  be  gaining 
habits  of  responsibility  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
a  workaday  world.  Farmers  are  fully  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  giving  children  of  this  nation  every 
needed  protection,  every  help  to  make  them 
strong  and  useful  citizens.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  farmers  who  really  understand  this  propos¬ 
ed  constitutional  amendment  will  be  emphatically 
opposed  to  its  adoption. 

High  Pressure  Planning  Will  Fail 

R.  E.  G.  NOURSE,  an  economist,  said  re¬ 
cently  that  planned  economy  “in  its  high 
pressure  form  is  certain  to  be  changed  to  the  low 
pressure  form  of  economy-planning,  in  which 
steady  progress  was-made  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  New  Deal.” 

High  pressure  planning  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  AAA  policies,  such  as  the  Bankhead  Law, 
forcing  crop  reduction  and  regimentation.  Low 
pressure  planning  is  well  illustrated  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  moving  of  certain  types  of  agriculture  to 
more  favorable  locations  as  a  result  of  experience 
and  the  findings  of  research  workers  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Another  example  of  the  right  kind  of  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  is  the  local  committees  that  have 
been  set  up  in  many  agricultural  counties  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  to  study  the  changing  types 
of  agriculture  and  to  determine  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crops  and  animal  enterprises  for  that 
particular  county.  Call  this  county  work  by  any 
name  you  please,  it  represents  a  wise  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  local  farmers  themselves  to  readjust 
their  farm  enterprises  to  changing  conditions. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  county,  people  who  best  know 
their  own  problems  and  who  call  in  outsiders,  us¬ 
ually  research  workers  in  agriculture,  only  for 
advice.  No  other  plan  based  on  dictation  from 
Washington  will  ever  succeed. 

Another  World  War? 

EW  men  of  our  generation  have  been  able 
to  crowd  so  much  intense  experience  into  a 
few  weeks  as  did  Frank  Gannett  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe.  He  visited  England,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and 
met  their  political  leaders,  who  discussed  their 
great  problems  with  him  frankly. 

Are  we  on  the  brink  of  a  great  war  which  will 
surely  plunge  the  world  into  another  dark  ages, 
or  shall  peace  prevail?  Civilization  hangs  in  the 
balance.  No  man  knows  the  answer,  but  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  has  a  better  idea  than  most  because  he  knows 
what  European  leaders  think.  We  asked  Mr. 
Gannett,  who  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
American  Agriculturist,  to  tell  you  some  of  his 
experiences  and  conclusions.  His  article  on  page 
1  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
which  American  Agriculturist  has  ever  published. 

Unreasonable  Labor  Demands 

HE  attitude  which  many  labor  leaders  are 
now  taking  makes  it  difficult  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  grave  problems  which  we  know 
labor  has.  A  representative  of  labor  recently 
made  the  statement  that  any  farmer  ought  to  be 
arrested  who  hires  carpenters  for  building  a  barn 
or  other  skilled  labor  at  less  than  the  union  rate. 
We  are  informed  that  the  demands  of  a  labor 
union  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  high 
school  building  in  a  small  village  will  result  in  an 


additional  cost  to  taxpayers  of  $10,000  over  what 
the  labor  cost  would  have  been  if  local  men  could 
have  been  employed. 

Such  policies  if  carried  to  their  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion  will  ruin  all  business,  including  labor  it¬ 
self.  How  senseless  it  is  to  follow  a  policy  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  work  at  all  unless  wages  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  beyond  what  business  or  farming  can  afford  to 
pay  in  these  times.  While  such  a  course  prevails, 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  abnormal  number  of 
unemployed,  large  numbers  on  relief,  and  high 
taxes. 

Puts  Pastures  Nearest  His  Barns 

UR  friend,  J.  R.  Graham,  prominent  New 
England  farmer,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  has  put  in  practice  some  interesting  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  ideas  he  has  worked  out 
in  improving  his  pastures.  Mr.  Graham  has  300 
acres  of  river  bottom.  He  says  he  has  to  go  after 
cows  every  day,  but  cultivates  the  fields  only  oc¬ 
casionally.  Therefore  he  has  his  pastures  nearer 
to  the  barn  than  the  cultivated  fields. 

Manure  is  put  on  pastures  first.  If  there  is 
any  left  it  goes  on  corn  and  hay.  He  uses  plenty 
of  fertilizer.  Thinks  that  pasture  improvement  is 
much  farther  along  in  New  England  than  it  is 
in  New  York. 

Interest  in  pasture  improvement  has  been 
growing  rapidly  throughout  Northeast.  Men  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  its  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  will  cost  you  very  little  to  try  improving 
a  few  acres  the  coming  year.  Why  not?  Full  in¬ 
structions  can  be  had  by  writing  this  publication, 
your  county  agent  or  your  state  college  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

How  Long  Do  Seeds  Live? 

OST  farmers  have  observed  that  as  soon 
as  a  building  is  removed  weeds  quickly 
spring  up  on  the  bare  spot  where  it  once  stood. 
This  happens  in  some  cases  before  there  has  been 
time  for  the  bare  ground  to  become  newly  seed¬ 
ed,  indicating  that  the  seed  must  have  lain  dorm¬ 
ant  in  the  ground  under  the  building  for  the 
many  years  that  the  building  stood  on  the  spot. 
When  the  building  was  removed,  the  dormant 
seeds  responded  to  moisture  and  sunlight,  and 
sprang  into  life. 

This  raises  the  much-disputed  and  interesting 
question  among  botanists  as  to  how  long  a  seed 
retains  its  germinating  power  in  the  dormant 
state.  Of  course  this  would  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  seed  to  some  extent.  A  scientist  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Brown  succeeded  in  germinating 
some  seed  that  had  a  proven  age  of  more  than 
150  years.  Another  scientist  germinated  seed 
more  than  400  years  old. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  letters  from  any  of  our  readers  giving 
their  observations  on  this  subject. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AYBE  you  have  noticed  the  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  of  American  Agricidturist  during 
the  past  year.  Some  of  that  improvement  is  due 
to  Fred  Ohm,  manager  of  our  Poughkeepsie 
printing  plant.  But  in  spite  of  his  efficiency,  Fred 
occasionally  has  his  weak  moments. 

Not  long  ago  Fred,  while  taking  a  ride  in  his 
car,  overtook  a  stranger  and  offered  him  a  lift. 
Shortly  after  the  stranger  got  into  the  car,  Fred 
noticed  that  his  watch  was  missing.  Whipping 
out  a  revolver  he  dug  it  into  the  stranger’s  ribs 
and  yelled  :  “Hand  over  that  watch  !”  The  strang¬ 
er  meekly  complied  before  being  kicked  out  of 
the  car.  When  Fred  got  home  Mrs.  Ohm  said  to 
him,  “Didn’t  you  miss  your  watch?  I  noticed  that 
you  left  it  on  the  bureau.” 
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MASTER  FARMERS  for  1 934 


ON  January  22nd  at  Albany,  six 
New  York  State  Master  Farmers 
for  1934  were  chosen  by  the  board  of 
judges.  These  men  and  their  wives,  to 
whose  help  and  encouragement  they 
owe  so  much,  together  with  eight  win¬ 
ners  of  the  4-A  awards,  will  receive 
medals  at  the  annual  Master  Farmer 
banquet  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Ithaca  on  February  14.  You  will  find 
the  names  of  the  4-A  winners  on  page 
two.  This  occasion  will  be  the  Seventh 
New  York  State  Master  Farmer  Ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

On  what  basis  were  these  men 
chosen  ?  Not  according  to  their  net 
worth  in  dollars  and  not  because  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  crop  or  animal  yields;  in¬ 
stead  each  man  was  chosen  on  the 
broad  basis  suggested  by  the  following 
four  questions: 

What  has  he  done  to  make  his  com¬ 
munity  better? 

What  kind  of  home  has  he  provided 
for  his  family? 

Has  he  made  some  money  from  farm¬ 
ing? 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

The  man  whose  life  permits  favorable 
answers  to  these  questions  is  a  Master 
Farmer— a  man  you  are  proud  to  call 
friend.  There  are,  as  the  judges  well 
know,  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
such  farmers  in  New  York  State.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  of  one  who  deserves  the 
title  Master  Farmer;  send  us  his  name 
as  a  nomination  for  the  honor  during 
1935. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that 
the  Master  Farmer  movement  was 
started,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  honoring  individuals  as  to  honor  the 
vocation  of  farming  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  dignity  and  the  qualities 
which  a  man  must  have  in  order  to  do 
it  full  justice. 

V.  C.  McGREGOR 

A  friend  of  Mr.  McGregor  says,  “Mr. 
McGregor  worked  seven  years  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  team  and  tools,  five  hundred 
bens,  and  the  $500  used  as  a  down 


At  the  top  in  the  center  is  Mr.  V.  C.  McGregor  and 
his  three  sons.  At  the  left  (aohve)  is  Mr.  Wilbur 
W.  McNair,  and  at  the  right  is  Mr.  John  K.  Silsby.  Below  at 
the  right  is  Mr.  Elmer  Floyd  and  his  family.  In  the  circle  is 
Mr.  Dewitt  G.  Crowell  and  his  family;  while  at  the  right  is 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pringle  with  his  toife  and  one  of  his  sons. 


payment  on  the  farm  he  now  owns.” 

Mr.  McGregor  owns  3,000  hens; 
plans  to  enlarge  the  business;  tithes 
his  income;  adopted  baby  girl;  has 
three  boys,  the  oldest  a  Cornell  gradu¬ 
ate,  the  second  so  interested  in  hens 
he  cannot  spare  the  time  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  third  still  in  high  school;  motto 
in  living  room  reads,  “My  home  is  my 
children’s  home  as  well  as  mine  and  I 
am  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  away  from  home  for  their 
pleasures;”  says,  “Whatever  success 
we  have  had  looks  small  to  us  com¬ 
pared  to  the  joy  of  having  our  boys 
come  back  and  go  into  business  with 
us.” 

ELMER  FLOYD 

No  Child  Labor  Amendment  for 
Elmer  Floyd.  He  says,  “I  started  doing 
chores  when  I  was  5,  at  9  did  all  the 
plowing  on  a  63  acre  farm,  at  14  pitch¬ 
ed  hay  along  with  the  men.” 

“Elmer  Floyd  was  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  farm  bureau  during  a 
period  when  it  might  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  He  helped  organize  4-H  club 
work  in  this  county.”  So  says  a  friend. 

Mr.  Floyd’s  farm  is  on  the  edge  of 
New  York  City;  he  keeps  35  cows  on 
65  acres;  delivers  milk,  his  chief  pro¬ 
duct,  in  bottles  to  consumers;  is  farm 
bureau  president,  director  Rockland 


County  Vocational  Guidance  Board;  has 
four  children  ranging  in  age  from  1 
to  17. 

DeWITT  G.  CROWELL 

A  man  who  knows  Mr.  Crowell  says, 
“He  has  stood  out  among  his  fellows 
on  the  farm,  in  the  community,  and  in 
the  county,  as  having  character  and 
ability.” 

As  a  boy  he  drove  a  horse  8  miles 
to  high  school;  divides  his  time  be¬ 
tween  apples  and  cows;  but  apples 
come  first,  though  the  cows  (accredit¬ 
ed  and  abortion  free)  average  over 
12,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year;  has  set 
out  64  acres  of  apples  since  he  bought 
farm  in  1907;  keeps  cost  accounts  on 
the  farm;  his  wife  with  family’s  help 
won  grounds  improvement  contest;  two 
daughters  are  college  graduates;  son 
helps  dad;  says,  “Music  is  my  greatest 
enjoyment.” 

JOHN  K.  SILSBY 

“Last  year  Mr.  Silsby  signed  up  every 
farmer  in  his  district  as  a  farm  bureau 
member,  except  one.  Every  crop  he 
grows  is  of  excellent  quality.” 

This  comment  by  a  neighbor  refers  to 
one  example  of  willingness  to  work 
without  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  characteristic  of  all  Master 
Farmers. 


New  York  Master 

Farmers 

for  1934 

Name 

Postoffice 

County 

V.  C.  McGregor 

Maine 

Broome 

Elmer  Floyd 

Nanuet 

Rockland 

DeWitt  G.  Crowell 

W  all  kill 

Ulster 

John  K.  Silsby 

Gasport 

Niagara 

Wilbur  W.  McNair 

Windsor 

Broome 

Benjamin  Pringle 

Mayville 

Chautauqua 

Mr.  Silsby  grows  fruit  and  cash 
crops;  has  a  small  dairy  and  a  farm 
flock  of  hens;  keeps  cost  accounts  on 
his  farm  business;  laid  two  miles  of 
tile  drains;  is  treasurer  of  local  coop¬ 
erative;  has  three  boys  and  three  girls, 
the  best  product  of  the  farm;  says  “I 
enjoy  farming.  We  have  all  city  con¬ 
veniences  with  none  of  the  city’s  dis¬ 
advantages.” 

WILBUR  W.  McNAIR 

“To  a  man  who  has  given  of  him¬ 
self  unselfishly  for  the  betterment  of 
his  family  and  community,  who  has 
worked  consistently  for  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  for  better  facilities  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  man  has  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  being  just  a  good 
farmer.  There  are  many  successful 
farmers  but  comparatively  few  are 
those  who  give  to  the  community  that 
help  which  it  must  have  if  progress  is 
made.”  What  more  could  a  man  say 
of  his  friend? 

Mr.  McNair  is  a  dairyman,  with  cows 
averaging  9,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year; 
tried  farming  in  California  but  came 
back  to  New  York;  has  been  county 
Dairymen’s  League  president,  farm 
bureau  president,  and  member  of 
school  board;  has  four  boys  prominent 
in  4-H  club  work;  says,  “Since  1917 
have  spent  my  time  trying  really  to  live 
and  to  build  a  real  home  for  the 
family.” 

BENJAMIN  PRINGLE 

“Mr.  Pringle  has  more  Holsteins  that 
are  class  leaders  than  any  other  breeder 
in  New  York  State.” 

His  herd  averages  10,500  pounds  of 
milk;  was  one  of  first  to  test  for  TB 
and  abortion,  improve  pastures,  oppose 
seven  day  test;  he  showed  his  belief 
in  cooperation  by  backing  local  coop¬ 
erative  with  notes  and  when  the  enter¬ 
prise  failed,  paid  them;  still  believes  in 
cooperation;  has  daughter  and  two 
sons,  all  graduates  of  Cornell;  says, 
“Filling  out  the  Master  Farmer  work 
sheet  was  time  well  spent.  I  can  see 
many  places  where  I  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  for  a  Master  Farmer.” 
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HE  greatest  influence  on  our  lives  today,  is  this 
rapidly  changing  world.  From  a  nation  of  self  suffic¬ 
ing  individuals  we  have  become  a  nation  practicing  spec¬ 
ialization  and  exchange.  We  no  longer  have  any  fertile 
lands  to  settle.  In  the  past,  fertile  lands  served  as  a  buffer 
during  depression,  for  people  out  of  employment.  Since  the  World  War  we  are  a 
creditor  nation  and  cannot  sell  so  much  of  our  goods  abroad.  The  scarcity  of 
gold  has  greatly  lowered  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Invention  and  science 
furnished  the  basis  of  mass  production,  and  created  the  highest  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  any  nation.  However  efficient  this  system  may  be,  it  is  an 
interdependent  one  with  every  part  dependent  upon  another.  It  allows  group 
bargaining  for  position,  in  our  every 
day  life.  Thus  a  system  which  we  have 
found  highly  efficient,  we  now  find  also 
provides  conditions  for  violent  changes 
that  work  great  hardships  upon  parti¬ 
cular  groups  represented  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life. 

Page  Dr.  George  F.  Warren 

Our  social  and  economic  life  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  well  informed  citizens. 

We  have  boasted  of  our  public  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Judging  from  the  expression  of  a  great 
mass  of  people  today,  I  question 
whether  our  public  schools  are  teaching 
the  subject  matter  and  training  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  students  so 
that  they  can  successfully  meet  and 
understand  the  activities  of  our  every¬ 
day  life.  I  should  like  to  see  every  pub¬ 
lic  school  teach,  to  all  pupils,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  economics  of  every-day  life,  so 
they  understand  what  constitutes  a  fair 
exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
groups  that  make  up  community,  state 
and  nation.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
pupil  taught  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  derive  a  proper  understanding  of 
money  and  how  it  should  be  used  as  a 
sound  medium  of  exchange.  Dr.  George 
Warren,  The  Dean  of  Our  Economists, 
is  the  one  person  to  prepare  such  a 
book.  He  understands  the  sound  eco¬ 
nomics  of  every-day  living  and  knows 
how  to  present  them  as  a  teacher  and 
writer.  If  we  pursued  such  a  policy  in 
our  education,  we  would  hear  no  more 
of  Townsend  Plans,  California  Epics, 


(Above)  A  fine  bloom  of  Red  Delicious  but  there  were  no  pollinizers  and  no  crop. 
(Left)  A  new  canhouse  tomato  recommended  commercially  for  1936.  Seed  supply  limited. 


Huey  Long  Utopian  Societies,  or  Thirty 
Hour  Week  proposals.  Such  ideas  could 
not  become  popular  because  people  of 
the  nation  would  understand  how  im¬ 
possible  they  are. 

Last  week,  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Cloth¬ 
ier,  president  of  our  State  University, 
that  our  public  schools  should  all  be 
teaching  the  economics  of  our  every¬ 
day  life,  including  money  and  finance. 
He  heartily  approved  and  added  that 
all  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  should  be  included.  I  believe  it  is 
just  as  important  as  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  for  a  nation  that  has 
developed  our  complicated  system  of 
living. 


groups  comprise  var¬ 
ieties  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  polliniz¬ 
ers,  providing  they 
bloom  at  the  right 
time. 

Varieties  Should 
Alternate 

The  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment  for  pollination  is 
one  whereby  each  var¬ 
iety  is  alternated  by 
another  adjacent  to  it.  When  we  have 
unfavorable  conditions  for  pollination, 
it  is  very  frequent  that  the  trees  locat¬ 
ed  more  than  one  row  away  from  the 
pollinizer,  will  not  set  fruit.  When 
we  have  a  favorable  season  for  pollina¬ 
tion,  the  distance  can  be  much  greater. 
It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  every 
third  row  a  pollinating  variety;  this  al¬ 
lows  two-thirds  of  the  variety  most  de¬ 
sired  and  one-third  of  the  other.  It  may 
be  still  more  desirable  to  have  the  third 
row  planted  to  two  varieties,  both  of 
which  are  valuable  to  furnish  pollen  for 
the  main  crop.  In  this  way  if  one  of 
these  varieties  should  not  bloom,  the 
other  probably  will.  This  is  a  crop  in¬ 
surance  that  sometimes  is  well  worth¬ 
while. 


of  some  variety,  is  better  than  none,  but 
does  not  allow  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
agement  during  the  harvesting  period, 
and  sometimes  during  the  spraying 
period,  because  the  different  varieties 
do  not  always  allow  the  same  system 
of  spraying.  The  cost  of  top  working  is 
relatively  small,  and  I  believe  it  is 
worth  while  to  convert  every  third  row 
into  another  variety. 

Bouquets  for  Pollinating 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  providing  bouquets  taken  from  trees 
that  were  known  to  pollinate  a  block 
deficient  in  such  varieties,  and  place 
them  throughout  the  orchard.  I  have 
followed  this  system  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  value 
of  the  practice  is  not  so  great  as  once 
anticipated.  The  mere  placing  of  a  few 
bouquets  of  blooms  in  an  orchard  is 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  bees  with  pol¬ 
len.  In  a  large  commercial  operation  it 
is  hardly  feasible  to  provide  sufficient 
bloom  for  this  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  such  bloom  is  available  I  would  be 
inclined  to  use  it,  but  do  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  results  are  not  as  good  as  ex¬ 
pected. 

*  *  * 

Quality  Production  Profitable 
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This  Changing  World 


How  We  Get  Orchard  Pollination 


I  HAVE  recently  received  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  obtaining  satisfactory 
pollination  for  a  set  of  fruit.  In  1933  a 
block  of  Winesap  between  Red  Delic¬ 
ious,  produced  4  baskets  per  tree,  in 
one  of  our  orchards.  A  second  block  of 
Winesaps  between  Red  Delicious  and 
Staymans  produced  2.6  baskets  per 
tree;  a  third  block  between  two  blocks 
of  Staymans  produced  only  half  a 
basket  per  tree.  This  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  necessity  for  proper  plan¬ 
ning  and  alternating  the  trees  so  the 
proper  pollination  will  take  place.  For 
the  same  year  I  find  in  another  block  of 
Winesaps  adjacent  to  Golden  Delicious, 
that  the  first  row  of  trees  next  to 
Golden  Delicious,  picked  an  average  of 
7  baskets  per  tree;  the  second  row  6 
baskets;  the  third  row  1  basket  and 
the  rest  of  the  block  a  half  basket.  All 
of  these  blocks  were  10  rows  wide.  In 
that  particular  year  the  proper  pollina¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place  two  rows  away 
from  the  pollinizers.  Another  orchard 
planted  to  Red  Delicious  and  Staymans 
— each  block  10  rows  wide,  alternating 
Staymans  and  Red  Delicious — produced 
from  2,800  Red  Delicious  trees  only 
1,480  baskets:  144  of  these  trees  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  pollinizers  produced  720 
baskets,  almost  half,  or  an  average  of 


5  baskets  per  tree,  whereas  the  re¬ 
mainder  produced  only  one-quarter 
basket  per  tree.  This  past  year  results 
were  very  much  the  same  as  in  1933. 
It  is  quite  essential  that  an  orchard  be 
so  planted  that  proper  pollination  can 
and  will  take  place. 

Varieties  for  Pollinating 

Varieties  used  for  pollinating  should 
bloom  about  the  same  time.  This  limits 
the  selection,  unfortunately,  and  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  plant  only  those 
varieties  we  would  like  to  grow.  A 
grower  in  northern  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  would,  today,  probably  like  to 
grow  McIntosh  and  Rome,  or  Gallia 
Beauty,  a  sport  of  Rome.  Rome  or  Gal¬ 
lia  Beauty  blooms  late,  whereas  Mc¬ 
Intosh  blooms  early;  therefore  they  are 
not  so  well  suited  for  crossing  one  upon 
the  other.  McIntosh,  Duchess,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Twenty  Ounce  are  all 
early  in  their  blooming  period.  Rome, 
Northern  Spy,  Gallia  Beauty,  North¬ 
western  Greening,  are  late  in  blooming, 
and  consequently  not  so  satisfactory 
for  pollinizing  the  other  group  which 
blooms  early.  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Red 
Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Cortland, 
Wolf  River  and  Winter  Banana,  are 
mid-season  in  blooming.  These  three 


Temperature  May  Determine 
Pollination 

Unless  temperature  is  warm  enough 
to  insure  the  free  flight  of  bees,  it  is 
not  likely  that  varieties  far  distant 
from  pollinizing  trees  will  set  fruit. 
This  should  be  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  better.  Bees 
will  fly  to  some  extent  at  a  temperature 
of  60  to  65  degrees.  The  honey  bee  is 
supposed  to  be  the  insect  that  pollinates 
about  90  percent  of  the  orchard.  They 
will  not  fly  freely  under  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Bumble  bees  and  some 
other  insects  are  active  under  lower 
temperatures  but  usually  we  do  not 
have  enough  bumble  bees  to  properly 
pollinate  the  flowers. 

Top  Working 

Orchards  set  out  before  relationship 
of  varieties  and  pollination  was  under¬ 
stood,  may  need  to  be  top  worked  to 
correct  this  condition.  The  Winesap 
family  are  all  weak  pollinizers;  they 
must  be  alternated  with  other  varieties 
or  top  worked.  We  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  top  work  a  great  part  of  our 
orchard  to  correct  this  situation.  We 
have  done  this  by  top  working  every 
third  row  on  many  of  our  blocks,  so 
that  we  had  a  commercial  operation 
which  would  be  efficient  throughout  the 
orchard.  The  practice  sometimes  follow¬ 
ed,  of  inserting  a  few  pollinating  trees 


The  price  of  green  lima  beans  pro¬ 
duced  for  processing,  is  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  returns  to  be  had 
from  quality  furnished  the  consumer. 
Only  a  few  states  are  producing  lima 
beans  for  manufacture;  these  are  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  a  few  others. 
Last  year  the  price  per  ton  for  beans 
produced  in  New  Jersey  was  $100.,  com¬ 
pared  to  $54.00  for  those  produced  in 
Delaware  $59.00  per  ton  for  those  from 
Maryland  and  $55.00  from  Virginia.  The 
beans  from  New  Jersey  were  well 
grown  and  carefully  harvested  so  as  to 
avoid  obtaining  white  beans  that  were 
too  mature.  In  addition  to  this  a  large 
proportion  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were 
frozen  instead  of  canned.  This  enabled 
the  manufacturer  to  pay  more  than  if 
they  were  grown  for  canning.  The  yield 
per  acre  in  the  states  producing  beans 
is  about  the  same. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  greater  recognition  for 
quality  for  other  canhouse  crops.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  not  enough  in¬ 
formation  available  to  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  and  proper  recognition  of  price 
and  quality.  A  similar  comparison  con¬ 
cerns  asparagus  grown  and  delivered 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  that  grown  and  delivered 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  New 
Jersey. 
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JAMES  F.  NELSON, 


Above:  " Who’s  Who ”  at  High  \Pastures — 
three  Medal  of  Merit  Winners  with  Mr. 
James  F.  Nelson,  Manager  and  Builder 
of  Champions.  The  cow  on  the  left  is  Oxford 
Stockwell  Victress  731866,  half  sister  to  the 
Champion,  with  a  Medal  of  Merit  record 
of  931.25  lbs.  butterfat.  Top  center  is  the 
Champion  herself,  Stockwell’s  April  Pogis 
of  H.  P.  694544-  Lower  right  shows  May¬ 
flower’s  Pogis  Surprise  705971,  winner  of 
two  consecutive  Medals  of  Merit,  making 
on  the  last  one  a  365  day  record  of  1105-11 
lbs.  butterfat  and  18,012  lbs.  of  milk.  She 
also  is  a  half  sister  of  the  Champion. 


HAIL  the  new  National  Jersey  Butterfat  Champion! 

Look  at  her  record — 1218.48  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  365  days,  with  an  average  test  for  the  year  of  6.81 
per  cent!  That’s  something  for  the  front  page  the  coun¬ 
try  over! 

It  took  a  good  cow  to  attain  such  amazing  production 
— Stockwell’s  April  Pogis  of  H.  P.  694544,  Medal  of 
Merit  Jersey  from  the  famed  High  Pastures  Farm  herd, 
Woodstock,  Vermont.  It  took  a  good  man  to  handle 
the  record  breaker — Mr.  James  F.  Nelson,  able  and 
efficient  Manager  of  High  Pastures  Farm.  And  it  took 
a  good  feed  to  do  the  job  —  Purina  Cow  Chow.  Cham¬ 
pions  all  three — the  Man,  the  Cow,  the  Feed! 

Purina  Cow  Chow  is  fed  the  year  round  at  High  Pas¬ 
tures.  The  Purina  Cow  Plan  of  feeding  is  followed 
there  through  the  whole  lactation  cycle.  It  gives  the 
cows  everything  they  need  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of 
condition  during  the  dry,  freshening  and  milking 
periods.  It  provides  adequate  strength  and  reserve  for 
them  to  keep  fit  and  do  their  best  at  all  times. 

Results  from  many  dairy  farms  the  country  over  say 
to  you:  "Follow  the  Purina  Cow  Plan  and  make  more 
money  on  your  cows."  See  your  nearest  Purina  dealer 
for  complete  feeding  information  and  put  your  cows  on 
the  profitable  Purina  Plan.  It  costs  no  more;  it  pays  big! 


Purina  Mills  -  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

In  my  last  column  I  started  a  story 
to  help  you  grow  bigger  and  get  the 
most  out  of  life  in  1935.  You  will  re¬ 
member  how  the  boy  who  wanted  to 
grow  up  had  received  the  two  Golden 
Keys — Stand  Tall  and  Think  Tall,  and 
how  he  had  grown  strong  of  body  and 
clean  of  mind. 

FOUR  GOLDEN  KEYS 

(  Continued) 

Again  the  boy  who  wanted  to  grow 
up  came  to  the  Temple  of  Heart’s  De¬ 
sire.  He  said  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Golden  Keys,  “Sir,  I  am  Standing  Tall 
and  Thinking  Tall.  Now  I  want  some¬ 
thing  more.  Tell  me  how  to  make 
friends?” 

The  Keeper  of  the  Golden  Keys  led 
the  boy  over  to  another  door — the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Hall  of  Friendship.  In 
there  he  saw  people  walking  arm  in 
arm,  happy  groups  everywhere  and 
nothing  but  smiles  and  good  cheer. 
“How  do  I  enter?”,  he  said.  The  Keeper 
handed  him  another  Golden  Key. 

“You  cannot  open  the  Door  of 
Friendship  with  a  grouch  on  your  face. 
You  must  smile  and  be  helpful  to 
others,  then  you  will  be  able  to  enter. 
This  key  has  a  name  —  Smile  Tall. 
Keep  it  with  you  always.  Keep  smil¬ 
ing  and  you  will  make  friends.” 

Again,  for  the  last  time,  the  boy 
came  to  the  Temple.  He  was  tall  and 
alert  of  mind.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  “But,”  he  said  to  the  Keeper 
of  the  Golden  Keys,  “I  hear  people 
talking  about  character,  religion  and 
the  Golden  Rule.  These  should  be  a 
part  of  my  life.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Keeper  of  the  Golden 
Keys,  “come  with  me  into  the  great 
Throne  Room  of  Character.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  fourth  Golden  Key, 
which  was  shaped  like  a  cross.  “Keep 
this  key  always  near  you.  Two- 
thousand  years  ago  a  Man  lived  a  per¬ 
fect  life.  He  taught  others  to  live 
clean  and  pure,  how  to  be  truthful 
and  honest.  And  He  left  this  symbol 
of  character.  This  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  Keys.  It  says  LIVE  TALL. 
You  now  have  four  Keys.  Take  them 
with  you  and  you  will  be  strong  of 
body,  alert  of  mind,  have  a  winning 
personality  and  an  inner  power,  which 
bring  a  glow  to  life.  With  these  Keys 
you  will  surely  grow  up.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

This  is  a  story  of  Long  Ago.  Do 
you  want  these  four  Golden  Keys  to 
carry  with  you  all  your  life?  Then 
take  them — they  are  yours.  Stand  Tall, 
Think  Tall,  Smile  Tall  and  Live  Tall! 

(The  story  as  I  have  given  it 
to  you  here  is  very  much  ab¬ 
breviated.  To  any  who  will 
ivrite  me  that  they  are  starting 
on  a  Daring  program  to  Stand 
Tall,  Think  Tall,  Smile  Tall  and 
Live  Tall,  I  will  send  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  Four  Golden 
Keys,  in  pamphlet  form.) 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices  i 
898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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One  bag  of  AMMO-PHOS*  11-48-0  High-analysis 
Fertilizer  contains  as  much  plant  food  as  three  bags 
of  16%  superphosphate  plus  half  a  bag  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  it  costs  less. 

Its  plant  food  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  quickly 
available  to  plants. 

It  is  granular  and  can  be  applied  evenly. 


UNEXCELLED  FOR- 

1 —  Top-dressing  pastures 

2 —  Seeding-down  clover  and  alfalfa 

3 —  Fertilizing  manured  corn 


Write  for 
leaflet  X-306 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aerrr  Cyanamid  and  '  Ammo-Phod 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  .  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


■HARRIS  SHDS 

Grown  in  the  North 

We  specialize  in  the  best  early  strains  of  Sweet  Corn, 
Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  .  Muskmelons,  Squash,  etc., 
for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seeds  are  remarkable  for  their 
vigor,  earliness  and  high  yield. 


Send  Today  for  FREE  Harris  Catalog! 

It  will  help  you  have  a  better  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  this  year. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R-  F.  d.  26,  Coidwater,  n.  y. 


BARLEY 


MICHIGAN  GROWN  —  BELL  BRAND  ' 

Best  and  heaviest  yielding  varieties  for  all  purposes  and  all  types  of  soil.  New 
Spartan  for  medium  soils;  Peat  Land  or  Muck  Barley  for  low  ground; 
Michigan  Black  Barbless,  Velvet,  Wisconsin  Pedigree  No.  38,  Silver  King  and 
Oberbrucker,  feeding  and  malting  sorts,  for  heavy  soils.  Seed  supply  short  this  year. 
Order  now.  Write  today  for  samples,  prices  and  Catalog  with  full  descriptions. 
ISBELL  SEEP  CO.,  Seed  Growers  Since  1878,  573_Mgchanjc_St^_JacRsoni__Mlch. 


RUPPCC’S 

u  SeedsCrow 

Burpee’ s  GardenBook  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Low 

prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  Free. 

W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Carden  Book 


STRAWBERRIES 

VR  A  BT  Allen’s  1935  Berry- 
jfci?  EiCA  ■  Book  Describes 
Jk  mm  Best  Methods, 

Plants.  Varieties: 
Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES. 


ooliege  inspected. 

L  E.  COOK. 


RUSSET 
RURALS, 

Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 
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NEW  Varieties  of  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

Cortland,  Macoun,  Melba  Apple,  Golden  Jubilee 
Beach,  Fredonia,  Ontario,  Portland  Grapes. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

Chief,  Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  these  New  Ararieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Experimental  Stations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  Catalog  also  contains  Special 
Bargain  list. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Nursery  Products  to  select 
from.  Products  yon  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock" 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous 
of  Niagara  County. 


Fruit  Belt 
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“Here’s  the  way  one  of  my  vines  look¬ 
ed  after  I  had  pruned  it  last  spring.” 


Pruning  Grapes 

By  A.  M.  DAVIS 


ON  the  first  mild  day  that  we  get  I 
am  going  out  and  start  to  prune 
some  of  my  grapes.  You  all  know 
that  success  with  grapes  depends  on 
the  amount  of  pruning  you  give  them, 
and  how  you  prime  them.  I  know  one 
old  vine  which  grows  wild  on  a  stone 
wall  that  is  never  pruned.  That  grape 
vine  bears  as  large  a  crop  as  mine 
does  every  year,  but  most  of  the 
bunches  remind  me  of  a  mangy  collie 
dog,  being  small  and  filled  with  dead 
grapes.  Pruning  is  the  solution  for 
this  problem. 

First  of  all  I  get  my  pruning  shears 
sharpened  and  oiled  up  and  then  I  am 
ready  to  start  in.  I  always  prune 
some  time  along  in  the  late  winter  as 
at  that  time  I  can  see  which  wood  is 
winter  killed  and  cut  it  out  as  well  as 
pick  out  my  best  canes. 

There  are  several  methods  of  prun¬ 
ing  which  are  good.  I  like  what  I  call 
a  double  T  system.  It  is  called  by  fruit 
men  the  four  cane  Kniffin  system  if 
you  want  to  look  it  up.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  this  system  yon  must 
have  a  support.  A  two  wire  fence  of 
old  telephone  wire  is  perhaps  the  best. 
First  select  a  trunk;  this  is  the  main 
trunk  which  comes  up  from  the  ground. 
It  is  supported  against  the  wires  or 
trellis  that  you  are  using  by  tying. 
Now,  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  and 
nearly  opposite  each  other  I  select  two 
good  vigorous  canes.  I  tie  these 
against  the  lower  wire  with  old  string. 
(I,  being  Scotch,  always  save  string, 
and  usually  have  some  in  my  pockets.) 
About  24  inches  above  the  lower  sup¬ 
port  two  other  canes  are  trained  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  and  tied 
onto  the  upper  wire  support.  Then  you 
see,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  each  year, 
to  remove  from  the  vine  all  of  the 
growth  except  these  four  canes  and 
the  main  trunk.  Try  to  select  each 
year  the  new  canes  that  are  as  near 
the  main  trunk  as  possible  and  that  are 
good  vigorous  canes.  Somehow  or 
other  it  isn’t  always  easy  to  get  both 
of  these  conditions  but  with  a  little 
training  and  picking  you  can  usually 
get  a  cane  that  will  fill  the  bill.  I 
should  say  that  with  this  double  T 
method,  if  you  are  making  your  trellis 
or  fence,  get  the  lower  wire  about  3V2 
feet  from  the  ground  and  the  upper  one 
about  5 V2  feet  from  the  ground.  Be 
sure  to  brace  your  end  posts  firmly 
so  that  they  won’t  pull  out  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit. 

I  like  this  method  because  it  gets 


the  grapes  up  where  they  are  easy  to 
spray  and  it  makes  it  easier  to  pick 
them.  They  also  look  good  if  you  are 
using  the  vines  as  a  background  for  a 
small  lot. 

There  is  another  method  of  pruning 
I  use.  It  is  the  single  branch  system. 
I  looked  it  up  in  a  book  and  found  it 
called  The  High  Renewal  System. 
Actually,  it  is  the  lowest  method  of 
trimming  grapes  that  we  have.  This 
is  the  system  I  used  in  training  grapes 
against  my  garage.  I  had  one  choice 
vine  so  I  put  it  where  I  could  watch 
it.  With  this  system  the  vine  is  pruned 
back  so  that  there  is  a  central  trunk 
or  stump  perhaps  18  to  24  inches  high, 
then  one  cane  about  three  feet  long  is 
trained  out  on  either  side  of  this  trunk. 
If  you  use  this  method  when  you  are 
pruning,  be  sure  to  cut  away  all  of  the 
top  of  the  vine  except  the  one  cane  on 
either  side.  Select  two  good  strong 
canes  that  are  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  main  trunk  for  the  permanent 
shoots.  These  two  canes  are  tied  firmly 
to  the  lower  support.  The  new  shoots 
came  from  the  buds  along  these  canes 
and  are  trained  up  against  the  garage 
or  other  support. 

My  objection  to  this  system  is  the 
amount  of  tying  of  canes  which  is 
necessary  to  get  the  plants  up  out  of 
the  way.  The  double  T  system  elimi¬ 
nates  a  great  deal  of  this  tying  of 
canes  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is 
the  best  method. 

The  illustration  will  show  a  well 
primed  specimen  of  Double  T  or  the 
four-cane  Kniffin  system. 

Don’t  forget  this  spring  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  take  the  pains  and  trouble 
to  establish  four  or  five  good  grape 
vines  somewhere  around  the  farm  if 
you  do  not  have  some,  so  that  you  can 
supply  your  own  needs  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  and  perhaps  have  a  surplus 
for  a  roadside  market. 

I  like  Brighton,  Worden,  Fredonia,  a 
new  variety,  and  the  good  old  Niagara. 
And  if  you  grow  grapes,  prune  and 
prune  some  more  for  best  results. 


Spacing  a  Big  Factor  in  Strawberry 
Yields 

The  right  spacing  of  strawberry 
plants  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  yield,  size,  and  quality  of  berries, 
control  of  losses  from  decay,  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  drought.  A  stand  of  1  to  1 
plants  per  square  foot  by  July  seems 
near  the  optimum.  All  later  runners 
should  be  removed  at  frequent  intervals. 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Abolish  Delinquent  Tax  Charge 

OUR  editorial  on  delinquent  tax 
charges  of  10  per  cent  being  unfair 
is  only  two-thirds  correct.  Actual  charges 
are  15  per  cent. 

I  was  one  of  the  victims  in  1933.  That 
deal  will  always  “stick  in  my  crop”  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  say,  it  is  like  kicking  a  man 
when  he  is  down  —  I  was  burdened  with 
doctor  and  hospital  bills  to  pay,  was 
“badly  bent,”  but  not  out. 

I  think  a  very  good  way  to  pay  taxes 
would  be  to  pay  them  twice  a  year,  July 
and  January,  with  the  provision  that  if  a 
person  paid  the  full  amount  in  July  he 
should  receive  a  discount  of,  say,  4  per 
cent  on  the  latter  half.  This  method  has 
been  used  satisfactorily  in  some  states 
and  the  state  receives  some  of  its  money 
six  months  early.  In  the  individual’s 
case,  by  paying  six  months  in  advance, 
he  takes  his  discount,  which  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  this 
semi-annual  tax  payment  idea  some 
thought  and  if  you  think  it  a  good  thing, 
start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  good  old 
American  Agriculturist.  To  my  mind 
there  are  a  good  many  advantages  to  the 
above  plan. 

Another  point  that  I  cannot  see  is  the 
necessity  of  so  many  collectors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  my  school  tax  just  paid  was 
$137.55,  the  collector  receiving  1  per  cent, 
or  $1.37,  for  a  couple  of  minutes  work. 
Now  another  collection  is  coming  due,  the 
state  and  county  tax,  and  there  will  be 
another  $1.15  to  $1.25  to  pay  for  this  col¬ 
lector.  I  must  pay  these  collectors  close 
to  $2.50  for  the  privilege  of  paying  my 
taxes. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  farmers  cannot 
use  this  method  and  charge  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  2  or  3  per  cent,  or  take  a  page 
from  the  state’s  book  and  charge  them 
the  15  per  cent  for  the  use  of  our  money, 
or,  putting  it  another  way,  charging  them 
for  paying  us. — J.  M.  P.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Money’s  Worth  for  Relief 

I  note  your  discussion  of  the  dole  in  a 
recent  issue.  Here  is  my  humble  opinion 
as  a  small  business  man.  We  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  aid  to  those  out  of  employment.  I 
favor  work  relief  but,  being  Scotch,  I  in¬ 
sist  on  my  money’s  worth.  Why  not  work 
these  relief  workers  a  full  week  and  really 
get  something  for  the  government  money ! 
Pay  them  about  20c  per  hour  and  give 
them  plenty  to  do.  This  would  take  the 
sugar  coat  from  relief  and  when  they 
get  a  chance  to  get  a  job  at,  say,  35c 
per  hour,  they  would  quickly  take  it 
and  get  off  the  relief  rolls.  As  it  is  now 
one  must  pay  better  than  code  wages 
even  to  get  some  of  them  to  think  of 
giving  up  a  soft  snap  on  relief.  Nobody 
yet  ever  created  wealth  by  spending  it 
or  loafing.  Wealth  is  stored  up  labor. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  hole  is  to  dig  out 
and  there  isn’t  enough  “sugar”  to  dig  us 
all  out  at  50c  per  hour. 

— F.  E.  W Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Uniform  Barn  Inspection 

I  agree  with  you  that  uniform  dairy 
inspection  should  be  adopted.  The  bac¬ 
teria  test  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to  determine  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  future  inspections.  The  idea  of 
so  many  inspections  is  unreasonable,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  unnecessary.  What  we  want 
is  a  standardized  milk  code  of  inspection, 
passed  on  and  approved  by  a  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  equal  number  of  dairymen 
and  physicians.— M.  G.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

F  avors  A  A  Recovery  Plan 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  your  paper  in  the  past  year. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  favor  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  plan  for  recovery 
over  that  of  the  New  Dealers,  although 
some  parts  of  the  New  Deal  program 
should  be  carried  out  over  a  long  period 
of  years  as  a  normal  expense  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  needs  and  conditions  warrant. 


I  used  to  be  in  favor  of  those  on  relief 
working  for  what  they  got,  and  would  be 
yet  if  they  worked  for  it.  But  this  pay¬ 
ing  high  wages  and  working  short  hours 
does  not  increase  their  morale;  it  weak¬ 
ens  it.  Many  quit  their  jobs  or  quit  work¬ 
ing  their  places  and  stay  on  relief.  None 
will  lose  a  day  of  government  work  to 
help  a  farmer  out.  They  say:  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  give  me  a  job;  no  more 
long  hours  for  me.” 

If  the  government  cut  their  hourly  pay 
in  two  and  made  them  work  long  hours 
as  do  the  rest  of  us,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  on  relief. — C.  F.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  More  Sure  Than  Taxes 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  about  our  j 
road.  We  live  on  a  country  road  that 
has  never  had  a  thing  done  to  it.  It  has 
been  on  the  map  as  a  county  road  for  15 
years  and  at  present  is  almost  impass¬ 
able,  so  that  our  mailman  is  going  to 
quit  traveling  it.  There  are  11  farm 
families  living  on  this  road  and  we  all 
pay  big  taxes  and  never  get  a  thing  done. 
They  don’t  even  plow  it  out  in  the  winter 
time.  I  wonder  if  we  all  got  together 
and  held  back  our  taxes  whether  we 
would  get  something  done?  There  are 
about  3 y2  miles  of  this  road.  Please  let 
us  hear  from  you. 

— K.  F.j  New  York. 

Editor's  Note  :  Holding  up  on  taxes  is 
not  such  a  good  idea.  The  result,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  will  be 
that,  following  due  process  of  law,  the 
property  will  be  sold  for  taxes.  A  better 
way,  although  we  do  not  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess,  is  for  all  the  property  owners  on  the 
road  to  get  together  and  make  out  a  peti¬ 
tion,  or  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  your  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

At  AFBF 

As  a  matter  of  “reporting  accuracy,” 
the  following  names  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  New  York  Farm 
Bureau  folks  who  were  at  Nashville 
AFBF  meeting: 

J.  H.  Hardenburgh  and  Mrs.  Harden- 
burgh  of  Troy,  R.  D.  3. 

J.  D.  King,  Rensselaer  county  agent, 
and  Mrs.  King. 

The  Rensselaer  county  group  above  at¬ 
tended  most  of  the  sessions,  attended  all 
of  the  New  York  dinners  or  breakfast 
meetings,  and  otherwise  enjoyed  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hardenburgh,  I  believe,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  president  from  New  York  who  came 
at  his  own  expense  (the  county  paid 
mine)  purely  for  the  sake  of  rubbing  el¬ 
bows  with  other  U.  S.  A.  farmers. 

— J.  D.  K.,  New  York. 

•  *  * 

Wants  Alfalfa  Experience 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
seeding  alfalfa  in  corn  at  its  last  culti¬ 
vation  and  about  the  use  of  alfalfa  for 
ensilage. — G.  N.  F.,  New  York. 

Editor's  Note  :  Because  the  cost  of  seed¬ 
ing  alfalfa  is  fairly  heavy  and  because 
corn  uses  so  much  moisture  and  plant 
food,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  seed  it  in  corn.  Alfalfa  has 
been  put  in  the  silo  with  some  success. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  readers  with  either  of  these  prac¬ 
tices. 

*  »  * 

Enjoyed  uLong  Tale” 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  our  family 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  article  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  entitled  “A  Long 
Tale  Comes  to  an  End,”  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  the  July  7,  1934,  issue.  You  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  my  father  was 
Jonathan  Hardenbergh,  a  descendant  of 
Johannes  Hardenbergh.  My  full  name  is 
Ella  Hardenbergh  Smith. 

My  uncle,  Benjamin  Hardenbergh,  pass¬ 
ed  away  on  December  9,  1934.  He  also 
was  so  interested  in  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s 
article  that  he  had  it  preserved. 

— B.  H.  S.,  New  York. 


St  ED  CATALOG 


193$  ISSUE 

Now  Ready  to  Mail— FREE 

Printed  in  beautiful  colors  throughout. 

It  is  really  more  than  a  catalog.  It  is  a  GUIDE 
as  well.  Thousands  of  America’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  depend  upon  it  every  year  be¬ 
cause  it  is  full  of  honest  information;  hard 
facts  and  the  PLAIN  TRUTH  about  the  1935 
FARM  SEED  SITUATION. 

Complete  Details  and  Description 
of  all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  about 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed,  Oats,  Barley, 
Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans,  Corn,  Potatoes 


Do  not  buy  a  pound  of  seed  be¬ 
fore  you  have  seen  the  Dibble 
1935  Catalog.  You  can  have 
your  copy  immediately.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  lc  post 
card  brings  it,  by  return  mail  — 
FREE. 


One  Quality  Only  —  the  BEST  it  is  possible 
to  grow. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Oliver’s  Wider  Feed  Range 
Spreads  Your  Dollars  Farther, Too! 

4  to  28  loads  per  acre — that’s  the  range  you  have  with  the 
Oliver  Superior  Spreader!  It  permits  7  different  rates  of 
spread — from  the  lightest  top  dressing  to  the  heaviest — 
with  quick  change  from  the  driver’s  seat.  The  75-A 
Spreader  distributes  manure  evenly  and  finely  cut.  A 
2 -horse  team  pulls  it  easily,  and  with  its  short  wheel 
base,  it  turns  in  a  143^-foot  circle. 

All  this  means  that  Oliver  spreads  your  fertilizing 
dollars  out  farther,  too — does  its  job  more  economically 
— and  is  longer-lasting  because  it’s  spring  mounted,  on 
straight  steel  sills.  It  wins  friends  wherever  it’s  used.  See 
Your  Oliver  Service  Dealer.  Don’t  buy  any  Spreader  until 
you’ve  seen  how  much  value  he  has  to  offer  you. 


See  your  Oliver  dealer  or 
check  and  mail  (he  cou¬ 
pon  (o  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.y.,-1 420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 

OLIVER  PLOWS  NIC  HOLS&SHEPARD  HART-PARR  SUPERIOR  SEEDING 
TILLAGE- AND  RED  RIVE  R  S  P  ECIAL  TRACTORSAND  AN  D  F  E  RT I  LIZ  I N  G 
HAY  TOOLS  THRESHING  MACHINERY  POWER  UNITS  •  MACHINERY 


Name 


R.  D. 


□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  28-44  Tractor 


□  Spreader 

□  Harrow 

□  Hay  Tools 


State 


□  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 

□  Riding  Plow 
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Herd  Average  1933-34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test. 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 


Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 

Wall  kill,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Richly  Bred 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 


SIRE  —  K.P.O.P.  Bess  21st  whose  dam  produced  in 
365  days,  27235.80  lbs.  milk,  1181.13  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  with  a  test  of  3.5%.  , 

DAM  —  Countess  Changeling,  D.H.I.  Ass’n  record  281 
days  at  3  yrs.  10526  lbs.  milk,  370.9  fat,  test 
3.52%.  WILL  BE  sold  RIGHT. 


Ere  f  A  DW  NO.  NORWICH 

•  d.  ^-I—iAVJrCrv  new  york. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 


FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 


JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


— Accredited,  140  head, 

_  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

BORN  MAY  10,  1933. 

Good  individual,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Sired  by 
Sir  Paul  Colantha  Posch.  Dam’s  record,  365  days, 
Butter  996.38  lbs.,  milk,  24359.20  lbs.  Dam  of  Bull 
produced  in  299  days,  537.24  Butter.  Average  test  3.9%. 
Tuberculine  and  Blood  tested. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $100  TAKES  HIM. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Is  Appearance  on  Scales  Best  Production  Test  ? 

What  Breeders  Say: 


MR.  FRED  S.  EMMICK,  High  Bridge 
Farm ,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Ayrshire  breeder, 
says : 

“My  opinion  is  that  a  cow  with  a  well 
developed  and  well  attached  udder,  thin 
skinned,  pliable  and  soft,  hide  thin,  plenty 
of  capacity,  will  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  be  a  good  producer.  However  the 
CTA  will  tell  you  the  story.” 

*  *  * 

MR.  M.  S.  JOHNSON,  Middlebury,  f yt., 
Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“By  looking  at  a  cow  and  examining 
her  udder,  one  can  get  an  idea  of  wheth¬ 
er  she  ought  to  give  milk  when  she 
freshens,  but  no  idea  as  to  whether  she 
will  be  persistent  for  a  year.  That  is 
what  counts  in  a  good  dairy  cow.” 

*  *  * 

MR.  HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“A  cow’s  ability  to  produce  can -largely' 
be  determined  by  her  milking  Character¬ 
istics.  I  believe  a  good  cattle  judge  could 
select  a  herd  of  cows  which,  under  good 
herd  management,  will  average  from 
10,000  to  14,000  pounds  of  milk  with  a 
comparatively  good  fat  average.  In  most 
cases,  where  a  good  dairy  type  animal 
fails  to  produce,  it  is  due  to  disease  which 
destroys  the  productive  tissue  of  the 
udder  and  other  useful  portions  of  her 
body.” 

*  *  * 

MR.  V.  S.  CULVER,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Holstein  breeder,  says : 

“A  capable  judge  of  dairy  cows  can 
determine  whether  a  cow  indicates  ca¬ 
pacity  and  dairy  temperament  and  wheth¬ 
er  her  udder  appears  sound,,  mellow  and 
capacious,  by  looking  at  her.  But  he 
cannot  tell  how  much  milk  she  will  give, 
how  that  milk  will  test,  nor  how  per¬ 
sistent  a  milker  she  will  be  in  each  lac¬ 
tation,  especially  if  carrying  a  calf  as 
she  should.  The  only  practical  way  of 
determining  these  needed  facts  is  through 
the  use  of  the  milk  scales  and  Babcock 


test,  along  with  keeping  accurate  records 
on  feed  costs  and  actual  production  of 
every  milking  animal  in  the  herd,  year 
after  year.” 

*  *  * 

E.  N.  REED,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  says : 

“In  judging  a  cow’s  ability  to  produce 
milk  by  looking  at  her  and  examining 
her  udder  and  milk  veins,  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  score  of  100  per  cent,  a  man  should 
estimate  at  least  75  per  cent.  We  mean 
by  this  that  a  man  is  to  judge  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy  in  the  country  and  not  a  bunch 
of  cattle  which  are  gotten  together  for 
one  of  the  quite  popular  dealer’s  sales. 
We  also  believe  this  estimate  too  high 
for  animals  under  four  year’s  old  and 
those  in  extremely  poor  condition.” 

*  *  * 

The  manager  of  Middleton  Farms,  Black 
River,  N.  Y .,  Holstein  breeders,  says : 

“A  cow  must  have  a  good  flexible 
udder  to  produce  milk  but  she  must  have 
other  points  that  are  equal.  We  think 
it  is  quite  essential  to  know  something 
of  the  family  history  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  At  least  that  is  our  experience. 
We  do  not  worry  much  about  the  heifer 
that  does  not  produce  50  pounds  per  day 
as  a  two  year  old  if  we  know  her  in¬ 
herited  ability.” 

*  *  * 

PAUL  A.  DODGE,  Rowley,  Mass.,  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeder,  says : 

“Not  being  a  cow  trader,  I  never  gave 
much  attention  to  milk  veins.  I  hate  a 
pendulous  or  low  hanging  udder.  There 
is  too  much  danger  of  sore  teats  where 
pastures  are  infested  with  briars  and 
brambles.  I  have  raised  all  my  own 
cows  for  more  than  50  years  as  I  cannot 
buy  ‘Polled  Ayrshires.’  ” 

•  *  * 

H.  J.  EVANS,  Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  Jer¬ 
sey  breeder,  says : 

“You  can  read  a  lot  about  a  cow’s 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 


Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bull* 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Fiats,  New  York 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

QougfastonA/anorfarm 

Pulaski  -  -  -  New  York 


Vallyvu  FARM 

Y  HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop,  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World's  record  when  made. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


vjt 


uernsey  Cattle 


Breeding  to  large  type.  Production  and  breeding 
records  kept  for  seven  years  and  continuing. 
None  for  sale  at  present. 

T.  E.  MILLIIVIAIM 

Churchville,  New  York 


River  Meadow  Farm 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  fr 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  w 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  1 

pSTSIDE  STOCK  FARR 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sal 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  stra 

John  N.  Howard  &  Soi 

Sherburne,  New  Yoi 
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Up  For  AUCTION  1 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull.  Ready  for  light 
service. 

Born  March  24,  1934. 

D 

Sire:  Imported  Nillocqs  Dairyman 

Dam  record  666  lbs.  fat. 

a 

Dam:  Lake  Delaware  Thrift’s  Rose  b 

SOLD  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER  OVER  $50.00.  ^ 

Send  Bids  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

P.  O.  Box  44,  Ithaca,  New  York  f 

"or  SALE  or  LEASE 

Ayrshire  Bull  Penshurst  Ruel 

No.  41510. 

re— Penshurst  Man  O’War  150  daughters  Average 
10,003  lbs.  milk  testing  4.13%  fat. 
am  —  Penshurst  Rosalie,  7  yr.  old.  8,818  lbs.  milk. 
371.6  lbs.  fat. 

This  bull  is  a  fine  individual,  straight  and  weighs 
>out  1900  lbs.  Positive  to  the  blood  test,  but  heifers 
ed  to  him  have  remained  negative. 

First  daughter  of  Uuel,  owned  by  Cornell  University, 
as  just  finished  her  first  lactation  as  a  2  yr.  old, 
along  12,500  lbs.  milk,  and  522  lbs.  fat. 

WRITE  TO 

HIGH  BRIDGE  FARM, 

"red  S.  Emniick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

VDGEW00D  FARMS 

Mm  STRATHMORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 

IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  Tor  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Baldwinsville  -  -  New  York 

FISHKILL  FARMS  . 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 

2  SONS  OF  THE  PROVEN  SIRE, 

POGIS  99TH’S  DUKE  I5TH 

FROM  DAMS  WITH  ABOUT  500  LB.  -r 

FAT  RECORDS  FOR  SALE.  n 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner  4 

Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee  E 

p 

Why  Ayrshires? 

he  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon.  Ver- 
tont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
%  milk  most  economically. 

est  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages,  having 
ractical  Herd  Test  record  backing.  Federally  accredited 
nd  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  tile  200  head. 

Jtrathaven  Farm  Herds  at  Goshen,  N.Y. 

0  COWS  IN  HERD  HAVE  RECORDS  AVERAGING 
12259  LBS.  MILK,  494  LBS.  FAT. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  to 
write  for  desired  information  to  owners. 

John  Cochrane,  Bemardsville,  N.  J., 

1.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 

W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 

REG.  NO.  1  CATTLE— BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

Newark  Valley  -  -  New  York 

JM  HOLSTEINS  ) 

Registered  -  Accredited 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked.  5 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing, 

ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27,235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  S.  HARVEY 

Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York  l 

Registered  Holsteins 

Herd  Founded  in  1912  and  Accredited. 

All  Females  Combining  Best  Strains  of  Breed. 
Bred  and  raised  on  Farm.  Well  Grown,  Fine  Type 
Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale  in  any  stage  of  lactation. 
OVER  50  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  -  -  New  York 

Bred  Holsteins ! 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 

FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS.  i 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York  1 

Purebred  Ayrshires 

"OR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
ull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
ndividuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 

F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

Reg.  Holsteins  9  IZ^eTct^o.  56 

Strictly  twice  a  day  milking  in  CTA  work. 

1932- 33  12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34  13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 

These  Ormsby  bred  cows  are  being  mated  to  a  very 
promising  young  sire,  Man-O-War  King  of  Clubs,  No. 
690794,  owned  jointly  by  the  First  Ulster  Co  Holstein 
Bull  Assn.  If  in  the  market  for  females,  don't  neglect 

to  look  these  over. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NNEEWW  ^ 

■\7aLMOUNT  FARM  1 

y  i  Esperance,  New  York 

(^/LyRSHIRES 

HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 

Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 

Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  V.  ] 

R  Y  A  N  ’S 

Purebred  Ayrshires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 

gtadacona  guernseys 

BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 

Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Greystone  Farm 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 

L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLES 

BellmatFi  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State. 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking.  Test  average 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited.  Approved,  Mastitis  Tested. 


E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


P 


LAT0  BROOK  FARM 


Owl- Interest  Jerseys 

:  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  are 
I  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  high 
lity  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  early. 

trl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


tYSTAL  SPRINGS  JERSEY  FARM 


Clayton  Thomas 


UNTRY  CLUB  RD.,  R.  1,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

DLL  CALF  -  Born  May  4th,  1934 

(is  Mother  Made  1569  lbs.  Milk,  61.2  Fat  in  May. 

1329  lbs.  Milk,  83.8  Fat  in  June. 
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CHERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR] 

Registered  Percheren  Horses 

3  yr.  old  Black  Perchcron  Stallion,  weight  1550,  $250. 
2  yr.  old  grade  red  roan  Belgian  Stallion.  $100, 
extra  good  colt. 

HARMON  B.  GRAY 


3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 


Two  dark  gray  Stallions,  coming  I  and  2,  $150.00 
and  $225.00.  Two  6  yr.  old  mares,  bay  and  black — 
bred  weight  1500  lbs.  and  1600  lbs.,  price  $200.00 
and  $225.00.  Gray  mare  coming  one  year,  $50.00. 
Pure  bred  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs, 
either  sex,  10  wks.  old.  $5.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Homestead  Farms 

Offer  Good  Quality 

BALED  HAY 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  nwm. 

TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

lewis  a.  toan 

Perry,  New  York 


Pinnacle  Farm 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

BALED  STRAW. 

H.  J.  EVANS,  c£?wEf§AN’ 


Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  5  :.,“"'  ,';  „  Y. 


FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
PIONEER  STRAIN. 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 


V 
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Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 

Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Zhillview  farm_ 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

P0R  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 
Write  for  Prices. 

EARL  R.  COVE 

Cohocton  -  -  -  New  York 


F 


AIR  VIEW  FARM 


s 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY.  ww 

•  .a^?^a9^aP,1  from  the  seed  potato  strain  test:  “High 
yielding  Irish  Cobbler  was  furnished  by  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  yield  of  375  bushels  per 
dcre.  The  average  for  the  Cobbler  plot  was  339  bushels 
Per  acre.” 

H.  C.  ANDREWS  Phone  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed 

POTATOES 

CERTIFIED.  IRISH  COBBLERS,  K ATAH  DINS, 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

45  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen -.4 ngus  Cattle 

Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

DANCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

The  Cage  Stock  Farms 

For  Sale. — Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

Delanson,  -  New  York 

HEREFORDS 

We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 

|l|l  AWM  Six  Heifers  and  Younq  Bull  from 
tV  JP|  our  Production  Bred  herd.  Blood 
gy  www  w  gm  gm  tested;  Official  Records:  6  years 
K  ICC  C.T.A.  Records.  Start  with  Swiss 

**  while  nrices  are  low. 

w"  ob.„.!!ale'  Forest  Farms 

E'  DManaEqerR,LL-  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Certified 

Seed  potatoes 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 

Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  GLASOW,  JR.,  LA  FAYETTE,  N.  Y. 

WiWoivbroo\  Farm 

I-)  IVERD ALE  FARMS 

5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
kb  from  Pioneer  strain  on  1 3’/2  acres.  Combine  Russet 
■  b,  Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  with 

I  Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price. 

2400  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pioneer 
strain  on  6'/2  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 
for  seeding  insurance. 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Daniel  Dean,  -  -  -  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graaed  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 

Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 

IT  A  DIM  0ne  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
r  Hi  1*1  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 

sale.  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute’s  drive  of  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

PCDTiriCn  CPrn  Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
1/tKIIMtU  OttU  Cobblers.  Clean.  College  In¬ 
spected  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 

C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Way  land,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED 

Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 

Cabbage -Clover -Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory,  Early  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 

JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 
W.  B.  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

SPECIAL  SALE  Percheron  Stallion 

2‘/a  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 


FORWARD  F’AJRIVt 


Certified  Cornellian  Oats 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

H.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 

Certified 

CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 

Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

Geneva,  -  -  New  York 


CERTIFIED 


ITHACAN  OATS 

YIELD  90  Bu.  WISCONSIN  No.  38 
6  ROW  BARLEY 

Geo.  LaMont,  R.  D.  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 


James  E.  Dante, 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HARBIN  IJSPEDEZA 


HARDY,  DROUGHT-RESISTING,  ACID-SOIL 
LEGUME  FOR  NORTHERN  STATES. 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED. 

E.  D.  LEACH  Ceres,  N.Y. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  Alfalfa  or 

Alfalfa  Mixed  Hay 

WRITE  TO  THE  LEADING  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  HAY  FOR  THE  PAST  20  YEARS. 

THE  CROSS  FARM 

Fayetteville,  -  -  New  York 


HONEY 


10  lb.  clover  $1.60. 
Buckwheat,  $1.40 


C.  N.  BALLARD  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover— 60  lbs.,  $4.80;  Buckwheat,  $3.60: 
Mixed,  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail,  Clover,  $2.40;  25  lbs. 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4xi2  in.,  extra  value,  $2.50. 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.,  $2.15. 
10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid.  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


H 


ONE 

WHITE  5  lbs.,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

CLOVER  60  lbs.,  $4.50  here. 

CAYUGA  SOYBEANS 


Y 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
C.  J.  Baldridge 

KENDAIA,  Rout  I5A,  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5.10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  ...  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  -  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  ....  $1.50 


RAY  C.  WILCOX. 


Odessa, 


New  York 


TRAPNBTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  190 
"The  Strain  Bred  J or  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always’*' 

B.W.D,  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
4'A  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  tree.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  Njrj 


LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen — Storrs,  3028  eggs,  3107  points 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy — 13,184  eggs,  13,529  points. 

.  World’s'  R.O.P.  Record— 1931-32,  262  eggs  ave. 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1932-33  268  eggs  ave.  .  . 

Contest  Average — 51  weeks — 269  eggs,  277.3  points.  .  . 
Contest  Mortality — All  Pens — only  7.7%.  .  .  Leading  4 
Standard  Contests  November  1. 

Again  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  prove  themselves 
one  of  greatest  laying  strains  ever  developed.  The  same 
championship  breeding  is  present  in  every  Kauder  Leg¬ 
horn.  Send  for  literature  and  prices  on  high  quality 
breeding  stock.  C.  C.  5495.  IRVING  KAUDER,. 
106  SPRINGTOWN  ROAD,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU’RE  A 

GOOD  POULTRYMAN 

match  your  own  efforts  by  buying  good  stock.  We  are 
selling  the  best  R.O.P.  and  New  York  State  Certified 
cockerels  we  ever  raised. 

Write  for  prices.  Code  No.  3565. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  O facial  Poultry  Breeders. 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

WOULD  LET  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
TO  BE  RAISED  ON  SHARES. 

ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE. 


J.  D.  DATES 


PHONE  155, 
GROTON,  N.  Y. 


S’ 

Jl 


“~URE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

Heavy  Duty  R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised  Males. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Breeding  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns  .  New  Hampshire  Reds 
All  Blood  Tested. 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 
Odessa,  -  '  -  New  York 


Breeding  Cockerels 


Single 
Comb 
White 
Leghorns 

Dams’  Records  250 — 299.  Sires’  Dams’  Records  253 — 310. 
Storrs  Contest  1933-34,  4th  in  Leghorns.  5th  in  contest. 
Average  278  Eggs,  281  Points. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Cambridge,  -  -  N.  Y. 


QertiRed  £ eghorns 

Excellent  Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


w 


ARNINGS  RABBITRY 

Orchard  Park,  N.Y.  Breds  and  Ships 

French  Silver  Rabbits 

Winners  of  Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Display  at  National 
Convention.  99  Head  in  Competition.  The  Fastest  com¬ 
ing  Breed.  Judged  Primarily  For  Fur  and  Meat.  Also 
English  Cavies. 

Ask  Us  About  Them.  Correspondence  A  Pleasure. 

PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65,  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3.70,  $7  00;  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30,  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25.  four  for  $4.45; 
Light  Amber  $1.10,  $3.75:  Amber  98c,  $3.35;  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c,  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 

sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free. 

SENECA  APIARIES,  ns^ryo^ 
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Is  Appearance  on  Scales  Best 
Production  Test? 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 

ability  to  produce  by  looking  her  over, 
but  actual  records  are  the  final  story.” 

♦  *  * 

W.  A.  BUCK,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says : 

‘‘An  experienced  dairyman,  without 
knowing  a  cow’s  breeding,  how  long  she 
was  dry  and  how  she  was  fed  then,  when 
she  freshened  and  whether  bred  again  or 
not,  and  how  she  is  being  fed,  should  be 
able  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  guess  as 
to  her  ability  as  a  milk  producer  just  by 
looking  at  her  and  examining  her  udder 
and  milk  veins,  in  about  three  out  of  four 
cases.” 

*  *  * 

R.  E.  EDDY,  Poultney,  Vt.,  Holstein 
breeder,  says : 

‘‘Very  little  can  be  told  about  a  cow’s 
producing  ability  by  this  method.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  easy  matter  to 
pick  the  higher  producers  from  the  very 
low  producers.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  pick  the  best  from  a  group  of  good 
producers.” 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


Editor’s  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  in¬ 
formation,  and  at  times  there  are  new 
products  which  are  real  news.  Such  in¬ 
formation  you  will  find  here  under  the 
heading  “With  American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers ." 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.  says 
that  now  is  the  time  to  clip  your  cows. 
They  point  out  that  most  of  the  dirt 
which  gets  into  milk  drops  off  the  body 
of  the  cow,  that  clipping  the  flanks, 
udder  and  underlines  of  the  cows  reduces 
the  amount  of  dirt  that  drops  into  the 
milk  and  makes  it  easier  to  brush  the 
cows  or  wipe  the  dirt  from  them  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

»  *  * 

The  National  Oil  Products  Co.  of  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  J.,  will  be  glad  to  send  any 
American  Agriculturist  reader  a  booklet 
called  “Twenty  Years  of  Progress  in 
Scientific  Feeding.” 

*  *  * 

The  Sterilized  Fibre  Products  Co.  of 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  have  a  folder  ex¬ 
plaining  “Stazdry”  bedding  for  dairy 
cows,  laying  hens,  and  for  use  as  a 
nesting  material. 

*  *  * 

The  International  Salt  Co.  of  Scranton 
Pa.,  publish  a  well-illustrated  book  which 
they  call  “The  Farmers’  Salt  Book,” 
which  explains  how  to  use  salt  for  cur¬ 
ing  meat,  feeding  stock,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  household  uses. 
*  *  * 

The  W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.  says 
that  the  luxury  tax  on  fur  garments  cost¬ 
ing  over  $75.00  reacts  against  farmers 
who  trap  fur  as  a  sideline,  because  it 
lowers  demand  and  affects  prices  on  raw 
furs.  Furthermore  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
company  that  the  government  is  spending 
more  money  to  collect  the  tax  than  it 
actually  receives.  If  you  agree  with 
these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that  you  write 
to  your  Congressman  or  Senator,  or  to 
the  W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  at  333 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  advertisers  have 
changed  their  ads  in  our  issue  of  Feb. 
2,  special  livestock: 

ADVERTISERS  ON  PAGE  10 
Frank  G.  Elliott,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Flshkill  Farms,  Hopewell  .1  unction,  N.  Y.  Henry  Mor- 
g-nthau,  Jr.,  Owner;  Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee. 

Str-  thaven  Farm,  Goshen.  N.  Y.  John  Cochrane,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J.  A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Carl  W.  Miller,  Plato  Brook  Farm,  R.F.D.,  Arcade,  N.Y. 
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Dr.  H.  G.  Padget,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  La  Mont,  R,D. ,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Pinnacle  Farm.  H.  J.  Evans.  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 
James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

Fair  View  Farms,  H.  C.  Andrews,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 
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Massaemet  Meadow  Farm,  Walter  J.  Davenport,  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass. 

IKoney  Gardens,  Lebanon.  N.  H. 

Hfeh  H.  Maxham,  Quechee  Valley  Farm,  Quechee,  Vt. 


(JSBORNDALE 
17  FARM - 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  —  from  outstanding  foundation 
cows  and  sired  by 

“Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May” 

“Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from 
tuberculosis  for  ten  years.) 

500  Hawthorne  Ave.,  n.vi.v 

P.  O.  Drawer  469  I/CTD J,  VUiill. 

Vertlansi  Farms 

Purebred  Holsteins.  High  Producers. 
High  test  Ormsby  breeding. 

Bull  calves  for  sale. 

M.  A.  Johnson  &  Son 

7V e wmont  Farms 

— =  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  Bull  Calves 

Man  O’War  and  45th.  Breeding. 

R.  E.  EDDY 

Poultney  Vermont 

RAKER  FARMS 

Ayrshires 

Anything  from  calves  to  bred  heifers. 
Reasonable  prices. 

Ronald  Lyon  Per£"rS 

HOLST  El  NS 

High  Butterfat  Producers. 

Bred  to  Please  and  Pay. 

Exeter  New  Hampshire 

Holsteins  wast 

FOR  SALE  —  Grandsons  of  Nutmeg  Walker 
Colantha.  Four  years  D.H.I.A. 

GEORGE  M.  GOULD 

WINDSOR,  VERMONT 

p’dgebrook  Farm 

4-1  POLLED  AYRSHIRES 

World’ s  Only  Herd 

PAUL  A.  DODGE,  Breeder , 

Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Mountain  View  Farm 

For  thirty  years  the 
home  of  the  Holstein 

LEWIS  S.  DUBOIS 

P.  O.  Bethel,  -  -  -  Barnard,  Vt. 

Beech  Hill  AYRSHIRES 

70  head,  all  ages.  25  cows  fresh 

Sired  mostly  by  Great  Cross  Private  Imp. 

Average  price  $150.00. 

H.  IVI.  KIMBALL  &  SOM 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  R.F.D.  No.  1. 

Quality  Holsteins 

Cows  and  Bulls  backed  by  C.T.A. 
records  for  sale  at  all  times. 

L.  W.  HOWE 

CASS  AYRSHIRES 

Truck  delivery.  Registered  and  accredited. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

6  —  2  yr.  old  Heifers  bred. 

1  Bull  sired  by  Barr  Dusky  Lad,  son  of  Barr  Dusky  Maid 

First  check  for  $800  takes  this  splendid  foundation  herd. 
175  others  to  choose  from. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM, 

Athol,  Massachusetts. 

Merrimack  county  farJJ 

50  PUREBRED  MILKING  HOLSTEINS 

headed  by  a  Son  of  Sir  Inka  May  —  5  year  herd  average 
in  D  H.I.A.  over  12.000  lbs.  milk  and  over  400  lbs.  fat. 
Young  bulls  from  10  to  15  months  for  sale  at  Farmers’ 
prices.  Accredited.  Negative. 

J.  M.  LORDEN,  Supt.,  Gerrish,  N.  H. 

Hill  Top  Maples 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Maple  Syrup.  Cream  Pot  Cheese. 
Fancy  Private  Creamery  Butter. 

Tel.  Pittsford  21-4.  R.F.D.  Pittsford,  Vt. 

T 7ermont 

r farme  Holsteins 

V.  I.  S.  AYRSHIRES 

REGISTERED.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Offering  young  bulls  from  one  to  nine  months  old. 
Some  by  the  well  proven  sire  V.I.S.  Yellow  Kate’s 
Exchange.  One  from  a  dam  with  life  time  record 
over  100,000  lbs.  milk. 

VERMONT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
Vergennes,  Vermont. 

Show  type  and  yearly  production  backing. 

Young  sires  of  all  ages  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

HHeErdMAgr.D’  Windsor,  Vermont 

Registered  Holsteins 

BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE  — 

Dam’s  record — 545  lbs.  fat. 

Maternal  granddam— 842  lbs.  fat,  test  4.2 
Paternal  granddam — 7  records  over  800  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8. 

Kearsarge  Stock  Farm 

Warner  New  Hampshire 

ASCUTNEY  If  ILLS  FARM 

Avr«liirp  Purehred  Bulls  and 

AyrMlire  Heifer  Calves  for  saJe 

SIRED  BY  STRATHGLASS  RIGHT  STAMP 
and  EDGERSTONNES  CAPTAIN. 

H.  A.  Hunt  &  Sons  Windsor,  Vt. 

$25  BUYS  A  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 
born  11/30/34.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra  with  a  C.T.A.  record  at  414  years  of 
422-4  lbs.  fat.  4.18  test.  Sire  a  grandson 

Sir  Romeo  Mildred  Colantha — Twice  All-American. 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Sons 

Middlebury  Vermont 

I  tnkamet  c 

v  farm  Guernseys 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 

Bull  Calves  and  occasionally  females 
for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Chalker  Farm 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  CALVES  of  both  sexes 

Herd  sire  Grandson  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 

H.  C.  JOHNSON 

Vergennes,  R.  D.  2,  Vermont. 

OTTER  MEADOW 
GUERNSEY  FARM 

Bull  calves  for  sale  from  Dams  with 
high  herd  improvement  cow  testing 
record. 

ALBERT  D.  MILLS,  Florence,  Vt. 

Massaemet  Holsteins 

LINE  BRED  ORMSBY’S  FROM  SIR  VREEMAN 
HENGERVELD  FOUNDATIONS 

WE  BOOK  ORDERS  FOR  BULL  CALVES. 
PRICES  RIGHT,  CALVES  RIGHT. 

Massaemet  Meadow  Farm 

Walter  J.  Davenport  Shelburne,  Mass. 

bred  Guernseys 

T.B.  Tested,  D.H.I.  Association  Record  last  Six  years. 
Average  7,000  lbs.  milk,  330  to  350  lbs.  B.F. 

Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 

CHAS.  W.  FISHER, 

j  Vergennes,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Vermont. 

Kenwood  Farms 

Registered  Guernseys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from 

A.  R.  STOCK, 

Shelburne,  Vermont. 

Argilla  Farm  Guernseys 

Dolly’s  Foremost  of  High  Rock. 

Highest  Living  sire  of  Production  in  the  Breed. 

S.  M.  MERRILL,  Owner, 

R.  J.  MACKENZIE,  Mgr. 

Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

pLM  HILL  JERSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  BR0^STLD 


JERSEYS 


HIGH 

PASTURES 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION 

SYBIL’S  FAIRY  PRINCE  192358 
Our  senior  herd  bull,  son  of  SYBIL’S 
GAMBOGE,  the  only  imported 
Medal  of  Merit  bull. 

Sybil's  Fairy  Prince  classified  GOOD  PLUS  at 
14  yrs.,  2  mos.  of  age.  His  first  4  tested  daughters 
in  our  herd  qualified  him  for  SILVER  MEDAL 
AWARD,  one  of  them  now  having  a  Gold  Medal 
and  another  an  R.  of  M.  record  of  841  lbs.  butter 
fat.  they  classifying  EXCELLENT,  VERY  GOOD, 
VERY  GOOD  and  GOOD  PLUS.  His  progeny  have 
that  ideal  combination  —  HIGH  PRODUCTION 
WITH  GOOD  CONFORMATION. 

HIGH  PASTURES 

Cheviots,  „r  Shropshires 

Alba  B.  Johnson  WOOdStOCk,  Vt.  James  F.  Nelson 
Owner.  Manager. 


BROOK  MEADOW  FARM 

Jerseys  —  Accredited 

HIGH  TESTING.  HIGH  PRODUCING. 

SIBLE  GAMBOGE  AND  OXFORD  FAMILIES. 
PRICE  VERY  REASONABLE. 

W.  H.  PARTCH  &  SO  INI 
New  Haven,  Vermont,  Addison  Co. 

VALLEYMEAD  FARM 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys. 

Certified  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes. 
Fancy  Maple  Products. 

E-H.feC.K.  JONES  Waitsfieu.,  V.. 


Pure  B red  Jerseys 

Herd  sire,  CoL  Oxford  Pogis 

Half  brother  to  Stockwell  April  Pogis, 

National  Champion  cow. 

ACCREDITED  HERD. 

R.  W.  PALMER 

Middlebury,  Vt.  R.  D.  4 

Quechee  Valley  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

FOUR  NICE  REG.  JERSEY  COWS.  ONE  FRESH, 
OTHER  MILKING  WELL  AND  BRED  TO 
CORONATION  NONESUCH.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

RALPH  H.  MAXHAM,  Quechee,  Vermont 

Canadian  Horses 

PAIRS  AND  SINGLES. 

125  dairy  cows,  all  breeds,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested. 
At  Farmers’  Prices. 

FULLER  FARMS 

Waterbury  Center,  Vermont 

BROOKFIELD  farm  THE  Home  of 

Better  Dorsets 

Twenty-six  out  of  twenty-eight  Blue  Ribbon  awards 
1934  at  Columbus,  Syracuse,  Springfield. 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

BROOKFIELD  FARM,  DuCohr 


P.  J.  RICH,  Mgr. 


R.  T.  BOLT,  Shepherd. 


DO  YOU  WANT  BARGAINS  IN 

=  HONEY? 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Mention  this  advertisement. 

HONEY  GARDENS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1935 


YEP, 

LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horses  can’t  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
ewelbngs.  Never  bhsters — never  re¬ 
moves  hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


DID  YOU 
GET  ONE  ? 


Our  new 
Grange  two  color 
folder  is  now  ready.  You 
should  have  one.  It  shows 
•'gigantic”  Grange  Silos  —  all 
latest  features  fully  illustrated. 
Finest  silo  folder  of  year. 

Early  order  discounts  still 
available.  Write  for  Folder  A 
now. 

I  Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave, 
and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  hedncyeek' 


HOW  in 
BREAK 

TRAIN- 

am . 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 

-~7 


Every  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  hook  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter- 

_  ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 

saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Doit  today — now.  You'll 
never  regret  it. 

Beery  School  of  Horsemanship 

DEPT.  162  -  -  PLEASANT  HILL.  OHIO 


C  R  A  I  N  eU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values-  NOW 


Winter  prices  LOW  —  early  discounts  HIGH. 

1  to  3  years  to  pay  through  Federal  Housing  Act. 

8  best  types  to  choose  from.  Wr>+e  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  12  Pine  St  Norwich,  N.Y. 


#HINMAN  MILKER 


Ready  to  milk.  Plug  in  the  light  sock- 
et.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  Operates  on 
high  line  or  farm  plant.  No  adjust- 
ments.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to  clean. 
Thousands  in  daily  use.  .  .  Write  for 
Free  Catalog.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Box  \  Oneida,  N.Y. 


NEW  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  COVERS.  Size  12x14. 
weight  23  lbs.  each.  Price  $7.88.  Excellent  for  imple¬ 
ments  or  trucks.  Write  for  prices  on  other  sizes. 

Hoosier  Tarpaulin  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

85  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

sell  at  public  auction  58th  sale,  heated  sale  pavilion, 

Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Thursday,  February  14th,  at  10  A.  M. 

65  FRESH  AND  NEARBY  SPRINGERS 
all  consigned  from  reliable  breeders, 
and  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  details  and  buy  Registered  Holsteins  at  little 
more  than  you  would  pay  for  good  grades. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  S,CoanNa0eY. 
If  in  Need  of  Dairy  Cows,  f  h"rl‘oad?Wg« 

information  on  Canadian  Holsteins  before  you  make 
a  purchase.  Canadian  bred  Holsteins  are  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  good  testers,  fully  accredited  and  bloodtested. 
Large  breeding  areas  close  to  the  American  border  and 
free  oar  service  will  aid  you  in  making  a  selection  ijuick- 
ly.  Prices  reasonable  and  shipping  facilities  convenient 
For  further  particulars  apply  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTEN¬ 
SION.  HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CANADA.  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Drying  Off 

the  Heavy  Producer 

By  L.  J.  TOMPKINS 

Veterinarian. 

TN  caring  for  the  good  cow  there  in 
-■-one  phase  of  the  work  which  has  not 
received  as  much  general  attention  as 
it  should.  That  is  the  care  to  be  taken 
and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  when 
drying  the  cow  off.  This  requires  what 
may  be  called  good,  sound,  practical 
judgment.  In  our  herds,  we  feel  that 
the  one  in  charge  of  drying  the  cows 
off  and  caring  for  them  during  the  dry 
period  has  a  very  important  job. 

Each  animal  is  required  to  have  at 
least  eight  weeks  rest.  If  she  is  a  good 
producer  and  on  good  feed  at  the  time 
she  is  to  be  dried  up,  the  excuse  will  be 
that  she  is  giving  too  much  milk  as  yet 
and  cannot  be  dried  off,  with  the  result 
that  she  is  milked  longer  and  rested 
less.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  excuse  is 
well  founded  if  the  animal  is  handled 
properly.  When  ready  to  dry  off,  even 
if  she  is  giving  as  high  as  thirty 
pounds  per  day,  we  milk  clean  the  last 
time  and  then  stop  milking  her  com¬ 
pletely  until  the  udder  fills  up  firm  and 
tight.  This  period  of  time  may  be  one 
day,  two  days,  three  days  or  even  more, 


Cows  producing  as  much  as  30 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  can  be  dried 
off  safely  if  it  is  done  correctly. 


depending  on  the  production.  Watch  the 
udder  carefully  all  the  time  so  you  will 
know  when  it  is  firm.  Then  milk  out 
clean  again  and  let  go  for  as  many  days 
as  possible  until  the  udder  is  filled 
again.  This  will  not  have  to  be  repeated 
very  often.  After  the  secretion  has 
ceased,  be  sure  to  clean  out  the  udder 
thoroughly  for  the  final  time.  Some  ad¬ 
vocate  sealing  with  collodian. 

When  starting  to  dry  off  the  cow  be 
sure  to  withhold  the  feed.  Cut  the  ra¬ 
tion  down,  and  withhold  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  consumed.  The  change  of 
ration  from  the  milk  diet  to  the  dry 
ration,  and  withholding  the  water  are 
important.  If  in  the  summer,  keep  the 
cow  in  the  stable  on  a  restricted  diet 
of  feed  and  water.  The  most  common 
mistake  made  in  the  summer  is  to  let 
the  cow  go  to  pasture  with  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  where  she  gets  her  usual 
amount  of  feed.  Also,  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  milking  every  other  time  or 
every  third  time  is  not  nearly  as  good 
as  to  stop  milking  completely  until  the 
udder  fills  up.  This  filling  up  is  nature’s 
way  of  stopping  the  normal  functions 
of  the  udder  glandular  tissues. 

The  important  point  is  to  watch  the 
udder  very  closely  to  know  when  to 
empty  it.  Certain  individual  cows  have 
to  be  handled  differently.  That  is,  some 
can  he  allowed  to  go  longer  than  others. 
Then,  too,  the  age  of  the  animal  makes 
a  difference.  The  animals  which  have  a 
tendency  to  flare  up  with  a  few  streams 
of  thick  milk  must  be  kept  milked  out 
more  often.  Any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  any  quarter  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
An  udder  properly  dried  off  is  a  real 
asset  for  the  next  lactation  period. 


Farm  animals  fed  low-grade  feeds 
should  be  given  as  much  protection  as 
possible  from  rains,  raw  winds,  and 
severely  cold  weather.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  subject  to  colds  and  allied  dis¬ 
eases. 
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MARVELOUS,  NEW,  IMPROVED 

StewarT  Clipmaster 

FOR  COWS,  HORSES,  MULES,  ETC- 

Clip  cows  for  more  milk,  clean  milk,  better  milk  with  this  amaz¬ 
ing,  new  Clipmaster.  Clip  horses,  too,  this  new,  easy  way  and 
they’ll  look  better,  feel  better,  work  better.  Clipmaster  has 
new,  smaller,  easy-grip  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Motor  in  handle  designed  exclusively  for  this  new  Clipmas¬ 
ter  is  air-cooled.  Ball  bearings.  Perfect  balance.  78% 
more  power.  The  fastest  clipping,  coolest  running, 
easiest  to  handle  clipper  ever  made — and  only  $16.95. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power, 

Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by 
Chicago  Flexible  Shalt  Co.,  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  ill-, 

45  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


MORE  POWER 


Only  $16.95 

Complete  with  20  ft.  cord 
and  plug,  powerful,  air¬ 
cooled,  universal  motor 
Inside  the  handle  for  100- 
120  volts.  Special  voltages 
slightly  higher.  Specify 
available  current. 


DR. NAYLOR’S 


+  TEAT  DILATORS 


SAFE  and  dependable  treatment  for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats, 

Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  medicated  and  saturated  with  the  ointment  in  which 
they  are  packed.  They  carry  the  medication  INTO  teat  canal  to 
seat  of  trouble,  exert  a  gentle  dilating  action  without  overstretching 

or  tearing  and  keep  teat  OPEN  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.  The  only  soft  surface 
dilators—Sterilized— Easy  to  Insert,  Stay  In  the  Teat.  Accept  only  genuine  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

no  U  tlf  -I  AVI  _  _  _ ,  _  __  __  REGULAR  PKG.  (48  DILATORS)  91.00 

DR- H.W.  NAYLOR,  MORRIS,  N.Y.  trialpkg.  (isdilators)  .50 


McCormick- 

Deering 


PREPAID  ON  TRIAL.  20  chewing  twists  or  20  sacks 
pipe  or  cigarette  smoking,  $1.00.  Box  cigars  Free. 

FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D20,  PADUCAH,  KY- 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


MILKERS 


and  Clean . . . 
Save  Time 
and  Labor 


Dairymen  who  have  had  long 
experience  with  mechanical 
milkers  praise  the  McCormick- 
Deering  for  its  features  of  san¬ 
itation.  They  report  producing 
milk  with  a  lower  bacteria 
count  than  ever  before,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Milker  is  so  easy  to 
keep  clean. 

The  fully-enclosed,  no-oil, 
no -spring  pulsator,  the  two- 
piece  teat-cup  assembly,  the 
replaceable  cylinder  in  the 
pump,  the  vacuum  tank,  the 
positive  vacuum  regulator  and 
vacuum  gauge,  the  one-piece 
sanitary  pail  cover,  and  the 
anti-freeze  stall  cocks  are  other 
features  of  real  importance 
on  the  McCormick  -  Deering 
Milker. 

Ask  the  dealer  to  demonstrate 
this  milker  on  your  own  herd. 

International  Harvester 
Company  of  America,  Inc. 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  at  92 
other  points  in  the  United  States. 


—ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS-, 

At  Less  Than  Half  Price  ! 

$300.00  Brand  New  Servel  Electric  Refrigeration 
Milk  Cooler.  4  can  size,  only  $135.00;  $375  00  New 
Servel,  6  can  size,  only  $165.00;  $450.00  New  Servel, 

8  can  size,  only  $200.00.  Also  furnished  with  Gasoline 
Engine  drive  at  same  price.  Actquick — limited  number. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 

Dept.  5,  558  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


(.Above)  Haven  Milk 
Cooling  Unit  — 
ready  for  immediate 
use  in  your  own  con¬ 
crete  or  steel  tanks 
— electric  or  gas  en¬ 
gine  power. 

(Right)  Unit  can  also 
be  supplied  com¬ 
plete  with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 


10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted— ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts— longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  the  new  Haven 

circulator. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  w Easy  Terms’’  offer! 


DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTEDI 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  "We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

•JMail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  ( Eastern 
Distributors )  Dept.30-62,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning___ 

Type  of  Power. _ ..... 

Name _ ... 

Address _ ......... 
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Why  SALT 

is  so  important 

JUST  BEFORE  AND  JUST 
AFTER  CALVING  TIME 


This  cow  was  deprived  of  salt  for  9  months. 
Note  rough  coat  and  had  condition. 


The  same  cow  after  correct  feeding  of 
the  right  salt  for  5  months. 


(Courtesy  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 


FARM  ANIMALS  need  salt  most  just 
before  and  just  after  bearing  young. 
See  in  the  above  pictures  what  happens 
to  a  cow  deprived  of  salt  when  normal. 
To  build  up  bones  and  create  new  bal¬ 
ance  in  blood  and  tissues  to  feed  new¬ 
born  animals,  the  mothers  need  ample 
supplies  of  salt,  as  well  as  other  minerals. 

This  is  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
salt  can  earn  more  for  the  farmer  in 
proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
thing  he  buys  for  profit. 

International  Salt  Research  Laboratory 
has  condensed  years  of  experience  in  farm 
uses  of  salt  into  a  32  page,  illustrated 
Farmers’  Salt  Book,  sent  free  on  request. 
Learn  how  to  use  salt  to  save  time  and 
make  money.  International  Salt  Company 
is  the  largest  producer 
of  salt  in  the  world  — 
preparing  all  types  and 
grades  of  salt  for  farm 
use.  Ask  for  International 
brands  by  name. 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  SALT 

Above  are  two  good  grades 
of  salt  for  live  stock  feed. 
At  left  are  Sterling  Quality 
esfe  SugarCuringSmokeSaltand 
^Sausage 
Seasoning. 

The  Sterling  5  c  package  of 
table  salt  is  convenient  and 
economical.  Salt  is  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity.  Best 
quality, 
no  bitter 
taste. 


FREE  BOOK 

Advice  foruses  ofsalt  every¬ 
where  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
farm  home,  including  how 
to  kill  and  cure  pork,  de- 
scribedinwordsandpictures. 


iritis 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-235  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name. _ _ 

(Print  Plainly ) 

Street  or 

R  F.  D.  No _ _ 

City  or 

Town _ State.. . . 

My  Dealer  is _ _ _ - _ 


What  Price  Security 


OF  all  the  bills  flooding  the  present 
Congress,  those  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  security  have  spotlight.  Pros¬ 
pect  of  government  playing  part  of 
fairy  godmother  is  arousing  interest 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  What  are 
the  various  plans?  Let’s  look  over 
the  two  plans  most  talked  about: 

Old-age  pensions 

Francis  Everett  Townsend,  aged  68, 
a  California  doctor,  fathers  Townsend 
plan,  which  proposes  pension  of  $200 
a  month  for  every  United  States  citi¬ 
zen  over  60  years  of  age,  providing  he 
or  she  has  no  criminal  record.  Like  all 
fairy  gifts,  this  has  strings  to  it  — 
pensioners  would  be  compelled  by  law 
to  “discontinue  all  gainful  pursuits” 
and  to  spend  $200  a  month.  (Certainly 
would  be  tough  on  them!)  Idea  is 
constant  large  spending  would  keep 
up  consumer  demand  thereby  maintain¬ 
ing  constant  business. 

This  plan  would  be  financed  by  a 
sales  tax,  high  enough  to  raise 
$19,000,000,000  a  year,  estimated 
amount  needed.  SLANT:  Note  that 
$19,000,000,000  per  year  is  just  about 
one-half  of  our  entire  national  income. 
This  plan  has  no  chance  of  getting  by 
Congress,  but  has  enormous  backing 
of  people  who  fail  to  see  that  it  places 
the  burden  (either  through  higher  liv¬ 
ing  costs  or  higher  direct  taxes)  on 
those  under  60  who  are  trying  to  earn 
their  way  and  raise  families.  Fairy 
gifts  are  fine,  only  they  don’t  exist. 

Senator  Wagner’s  Economic  Security 
Bill.  This  is  the  bill  which  embodies 
President  Roosevelt’s  general  recom¬ 
mendations  on  social  security.  Goes 
farther,  however,  and  outlines  ways 
and  means.  Proposes  two  classes  of 
old-age  pensions: 

1.  Persons  now  young  enough  to  take 
part  in  “compulsory  contributions”  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  an  old-age  pension  is 
built  up  over  period  of  years  by  means 
of  payroll  tax,  half  of  which  is  paid 
by  employer  and  other  half  deducted 
from  wages  of  employee.  Tax  starts 
at  1%  and  goes  up  gradually  to  5% 
after  20  years.  Retirement  benefits 
would  not  start  until  1942.  If  an  in¬ 
sured  employee  dies  before  he  gets  his 
pension,  his  dependents  would  receive 
what  he  had  paid  towards  it.  Pensions 
would  vary  considerably,  depending  on 
salary  earned  by  each  individual. 

2.  Persons  now  over  65,  and  there¬ 
fore  too  old  to  build  up  their  pension 
by  “compulsory  contributions”  system. 
“Immediate  old-age  pensions”  proposed 
for  this  class,  Federal  government  to 
share  50-50  responsibility  with  states 
up  to  $30  a  month  for  each  person  get¬ 
ting  a  pension.  Higher  pensions  may 
be  paid  by  the  State,  but  $15  a  month 
is  limit  of  Federal  government  con¬ 
tribution.  To  be  eligible  a  person  must 
be:  over  65,  minus  money  enough  to 
live  decently,  not  living  in  a  charitable 
institution,  and  a  resident  of  his  state 
at  least  5  to  10  years  preceding  request 
for  assistance. 

SLANT:  Wagner  plan  is  good,  so 
far  as  “compulsory  contributions” 
scheme  goes.  Plan  for  “immediate 
pensions,”  however,  is  only  relief  un¬ 
der  another  name.  It  is  duty  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  look  after  the  needy-aged 
when  necessary,  but  it  is  surely  unwise 
for  government  to  encourage  thriftless¬ 


ness  and  “the  world  owes  me  a  living” 
attitudq.  Except  in  cases  where  pen¬ 
sioner  receives  annuity  purchased  part¬ 
ly  out  of  own  savings,  effect  is  morally 
destructive  and,  besides,  lays  govern¬ 
ment  open  to  bigger  and  bigger  de¬ 
mands,  as  in  case  of  bonus. 

Unemployment  and  other  hazards 

Other  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  incorporated  in  Wagner 
Security  Bill  are: 

1.  Unemployment  insurance,  financed 
by  a  payroll  tax. 

2.  Federal  aid  to  dependent  children 
through  grants  to  states  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  existing  mothers’  pension  sys¬ 
tems,  and  for  services  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  homeless,  neglected, 
dependent  and  crippled  children.  De¬ 
pendent  children  are  defined  as  “chil¬ 
dren  under  16  years  of  age  in  their 
own  homes,  in  which  there  is  no  adult 
person  other  than  the  one  needed  to 
care  for  them,  who  is  able  to  work  and 
provide  the  family  with  a  reasonable 
subsistence.” 

Latest  reports  are  that  President  is 
dissatisfied  with  parts  of  Wagner  Bill, 


TIME  TO  KISS  THEM  GOOD  BY? 
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and  will  not  approve  it  unless  changed 
to  make  it  more  self-sustaining. 

SLANT:  President  is  wise  to  insist 
upon  plan  being  self-supporting.  Let 
us  have  social  security,  but  let  us  have 
a  kind  which  does  not  controvert  the 
good  old  American  principle  of  thrift 
and  lead  our  people  to  depend  upon  the 
government  to  take  care  of  them. 
Depression  will  not  last  forever;  when 
over  what  will  it  profit  a  man  to  have 
prosperity  if  he  has  lost  his  self- 
respect,  his  independence,  and  his  be¬ 
lief  in  his  own  power  to  work  out  his 
destiny  ? 


Overhauling  NRA 


ONE  of  jobs  ahead  of  Congress  is  re¬ 
vamping  NRA.  Preliminary  hearings 
are  being  held  by  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  speak  up.  Big  and  little  busi¬ 
ness  men,  two  thousand  strong,  crowd¬ 
ed  first  meeting  on  January  9th  and 
listened  intently  to  Chairman  Williams’ 
announcement  of  proposed  new  NRA 
policies: 

1.  No  more  minimum  code  prices  in 
industry  and  elimination  of  those  now 
in  effect,  except  in  natural  resource  in¬ 


dustries. 

2.  Maintenance  of  price  posting,  un¬ 
der  which  competitors  may  know  price 
at  which  actual  sales  are  made,  but 
with  safeguards  to  prevent  monopolis¬ 
tic  control  of  prices. 

Ninety  per  cent  present  strongly  ob¬ 
jected  to  change  in  price  policy,  claim¬ 
ing  industry  can’t  pay  code  wages  and 
maintain  code  hours  without  price  con¬ 
trol.  Rest  applauded  proposed  change, 
declaring  country  has  reached  point  in 
business  recovery  where  price  fixing 
constitutes  insuperable  barrier  to  fur¬ 
ther  progress. 

SLANT:  If  NRA  is  to  be  continued, 
price-fixing  should  by  all  means  be 
abandoned.  Many  manufacturers  took 
advantage  of  NRA  codes  to  raise  a  lot 
of  prices  which  had  not  gone  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  Holding  these  prices 
at  artificial  level,  out  of  line  with  prices 
of  such  basic  commodities  as  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  has  worked  hardship  to  consum¬ 
ers,  including  farmers,  and  actually  de¬ 
layed  business  recovery  by  lowering 
consumption.  Reread  H.  E.  Babcock’s 
live  treatment  of  this  whole  problem 
in  his  article  “General  Johnson  Said: 
‘Keep  Prices  Down,’  ”  in  September 
29th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 


#  The  Gold  Clause 


WHOLE  nation  awaits  with  tense 
interest  decision  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  validity  of  “gold 
clause”  in  public  and  private  contracts. 
Here  is  the  question:  Must  debtors  ow¬ 
ing  one  hundred  billion  dollars  on  con¬ 
tracts  payable  in  gold  dollars  now  pay 
one  hundred  sixty-nine  billion  devalued 
dollars  in  settlement? 

Gold  clause  in  Liberty  Bonds  reads: 
“The  principal  and  interest  hereof  are 
payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of 
the  present  standard  or  value.”  Since 
all  gold  coin  is  now  held  by  Federal 
government,  payments  on  public  and 
private  contracts  are  now  being  made 
only  in  legal  tender  currency.  Many 
private  contracts  contain  gold  clause, 
as  do  municipal  and  other  corporation 
bonds.  Some  holders  of  these  obliga¬ 
tions  brought  suit  to  prevent  being 
paid  in  devalued  dollars  and  case  has 
finally  reached  Supreme  Court.  In  re¬ 
cent  days  this  tribunal  has  heard  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  including  one  by 
U.  S.  Attorney-General  Cummings,  and 
will  render  its  decision  shortly. 

Mr'.  Cummings  argued  adverse  decis¬ 
ion  would  mean  chaos,  Federal  debt 
would  jump  12  billion  dollars,  and  total 
of  public  and  private  obligations  would 
increase  from  100  billion  to  169  billion 
dollars.  Those  who  have  brought  suit 
claim,  and  many  agree  with  them,  that 
good  faith  of  United  States  government 
is  involved  not  only  here  but  abroad. 
Government  claims  that  abrogating 
gold  clause  was  not  in  any  sense  a  con¬ 
demnation  proceeding,  but  simply  a 
conversion  of  currency  from  one  form 
into  another,  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  of  this  government. 

Government  argued  before  Supreme 
Court  that  it  acted  as  matter  of 
supreme  necessity.  Basic  financial 
structure  was  being  undermined  and 
power  of  Federal  government  to  de¬ 
value  its  dollar  and  abrogate  gold 
clause  was  used  primarily  for  welfare 
of  American  people,  to  stop  terrible 
consequences  of  deflation  and  to  main¬ 
tain  parity  of  American  dollar  with 
every  other  dollar. 

Those  in  the  know  say  Court  may 
give  compromise  decision  sustaining 
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government  for  domestic  obligations 
but  requiring  that  gold  clause  be  main¬ 
tained  with  foreign  creditors.  Decision 
cannot  now  be  announced  before  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  Supreme  Court  having  recess¬ 
ed  until  that  date. 

SLANT :  This  case  illustrates  tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  for  evil  of  “dishonest” 
dollar,  that  is,  a  dollar  which  has  a 
buying  power  of  100  at  one  time  and 
169  at  another.  If  purchasing  power  of 
dollar  varied  but  little,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  problem  like  this 
for  Supreme  Court  to  settle. 


America 
Must  T ake  Part 


TTNITED  STATES  Senate  is  once 
more  debating  important  question 
of  whether  this  country  shall  join  World 
Court  and  throw  its  weight  on  side  of 
peace.  For  thirteen  years  this  issue  has 
been  hanging  fire.  Five  Presidents — 
three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats 
— have  urged  it,  but  ratification  of 


QUITE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
BIRD  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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necessary  treaty  has  always  been  block¬ 
ed  because  of  fear  on  part  of  its  op¬ 
ponents  that  United  States,  would 
thereby  get  herself  into  European  hot 
water.  Leaders  of  opposition  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Senator  Borah.  During  present  Senator¬ 
ial  debate  of  question,  these  two  are 
expected  to  thunder  forth  again  their 
belief  that  American  participation  in 
this  great  peace  tribunal  will  mean  loss 
of  American  sovereignty. 

National  sentiment  in  favor  of  join¬ 
ing  World  Court  has  been  growing, 
however,  and  ratification  by  Senate  of 
revised  treaty  is  expected.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  special  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  has  set  his  stamp  of  approval  on 
it  and  declared  that  “sovereignty  of 
United  States  will  be  in  no  way  dimin¬ 
ished  or  jeopardized  by  such  action.” 

SLANT:  It  is  high  time  this  country 
joined  World  Court.  America  should  be 
a  dominating  influence  for  peace  and 
cannot  safely  continue  to  follow  isola¬ 
tion  policy.  See  Frank  Gannett’s  article 
on  page  1  of  this  issue  and  read  what 
be  says  regarding  this  vital  question  of 
mutual  responsibility  of  nations  for 
world  peace. 


Bonus  Boomerang 


13  ONUS  is  a  good  example  of  how 
government  can  get  itself  in  a  jam. 
In  1924,  when  the  American  Legion 
Persuaded  Congress  to  vote  a  bonus 
Payable  in  twenty  years  to  3,500,000 
veterans,  payment  looked  easy  —  for 
the  buck  was  being  passed  to  t;he  next 
generation.  Unfortunately,  the  pay-off 
k  here  —  ten  years  early  — and  is  ex- 
P^ed  to  stick  the  present  Congress 


for  as  much  cash  as  possible. 

President  has  declared  that  payment 
of  bonus  means  more  taxes.  Reports 
are  that  bonus  will  be  enacted  in  com¬ 
promise  form  and  that  the  new  taxes 
will  be  born  about  June.  This  is  where 
John  Q.  Citizen  comes  in. 

SLANT:  If  Government  suddenly 
found  all  its  creditors  knocking  at  its 
door  for  entire  amount  of  national  debt 
accumulated  since  we  started  spending 
our  way  out  of  the  depression,  and  if 
the  government  were  then  forced  to 
levy  taxes  at  once  to  meet  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  we  might  be  shocked  into  some 
realization  of  heavy  burden  we  are 
passing  on  to  future  generations.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  bonus  now,  ten  years  before 
it  is  due,  is  going  to  hurt  but  should 
teach  us  that  easily  contracted  govern¬ 
ment  debts  are  often  painful  to  dis¬ 
charge. 


#  Farm  News 
of  the  Fortnight 

AFBF  Farm  Program 

Representatives  of  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Editors  Association,  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Grain  Corporation,  National  Co¬ 
operative  Council,  and  National  Grange, 
meeting  few  days  ago  in  Washington, 
adopted  national  government  farm  pro¬ 
gram  for  1935  and  handed  it  to  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  Administration  officials. 
Chief  points: 

Supported  legislation  greatly  streng¬ 
thening  and  increasing  power  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Authorized  use  of  cooperatives  to 
handle  surpluses. 

Authorized  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  rural  marketing  cooperatives. 

Asked  revaluation  of  dollar  to  extent 
authorized  by  present  law,  that  is  rais¬ 
ing  price  of  gold  to  $41.34  an  ounce. 

Asked  consideration  of  establishing 
commodity  dollar. 

Made  suggestions  for  increasing  ser¬ 
vice  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in¬ 
cluding  decrease  in  certain  interest 
rates  to  agriculture  to  compare  with 
rates  enjoyed  by  business. 

SLANT:  In  the  case  of  above  pro¬ 
gram,  northeastern  farmers  will  agree 
that  most  of  the  suggestions  are  good, 
though  looking  with  disfavor  upon  any 
increase  of  AAA  power.  AAA  has  too 
much  power  now.  Northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture  always  suffers  in  a  conference  of 
national  farm  leaders  such  as  this  one, 
because  Northeast  viewpoint  is  often 
over-ridden  and  outvoted  by  the  large 
number  of  representatives  who  come 
from  West  and  South. 

AAA  sets  1935  Cotton  Quota 

Cotton  growers  of  South  are  permit¬ 
ted  by  their  feudal  lord,  the  AAA,  to 
grow  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton  this 
year.  If  nature  intervenes  and  grows 
more  than  this,  growers  will  lose  most 
of  surplus  through  a  heavy  tax  under 
Bankhead  Law.  12,000,000  bales  is 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal  production. 
Every  farmer  will  have  his  individual 
quota  and  will  be  fined  50  per  cent  on 
any  excess. 

SLANT:  Think  of  labor  involved  in 
putting  a  quota  on  every  cotton  farm. 
Then  follow  idea  through  to  what  AAA 
wishes  to  accomplish,  that  is,  a  similar 
program  for  every  farm  and  every  crop 
in  America,  and  you  begin  to  get  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  regimentation  really 
means.  America’s  cotton  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  is  immensely  pleasing  to  all 
other  cotton  growing  countries.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  is  anxious  to  work  out 
world  reduction  program  with  other 
countries.  Can  you  imagine  other  cot- 
ton-growing  nations  being  interested  in 
such  agreement  while  America,  largest 
cotton  grower  of  all,  has  so  reduced 
its  crop  as  to  disappear  from  world 
market?  1 


X  like  this  record  for  it  gives  one  of  the  clearest  and  truest  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  Creamatine  really  accomplishes  — 

A  herd  of  twelve  Holsteins  in  rather  poor  physical  condition. 
Creamatine  was  fed  entirely  after  March  10,  1934. 


BEFORE  FEEDING  CREAMATINE 
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for  Same  Period 
in  1933 

WHEN  FEEDING  CREAMATINE 

Butterfat  Test 

—  April  1934  . 

.  3.03% 

3.5  % 

it  it 

May  .  .  . 

.  3.65% 

3.5  % 

a  a 

June  .  .  . 

.  3.65% 

3.35% 

ii  u 

July  .  .  . 

.  3.55% 

3.45% 

it  it 

August  .  . 

.  3.85% 

3.55% 

it  it 

September  . 

.  3.85% 

3.55% 

it  it 

October  .  . 

.  4.0  % 

Missing 

A  gain  from  3.2  %  to  4.0  %  in  butterfat,  a  total  of  8  ooints  on 
Creamatine. 

Also  note  that  from  April  to  September  Creamatine  feeding 
showed  a  gain  of  8.2  points  (from  3.03  to  3.85)  compared  with 
a  gain  of  only  Vz  point  (from  3.5  to  3.55)  for  the  same  period 
the  previous  year  when  other  feed  was  used. 

The  herd  greatly  improved  in  physical  condition.  For  the  six 
months  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  milk  production 
increased  16%  and  the  total  pounds  of  butterfat  increased  22%. 

That’s  the  kind  of  record  that  gives  me  a  thrill  and  I  wish  every 
dairyman  would  use  Creamatine  and  get  the  same  increase. 

Sounds  as  if  I  wanted  to  sell  a  lot  more  Creamatine,  doesn’t  it? 
Well,  I  admit  I  do.  We  all  like  to  succeed  but  we  try  to  profit  by 
helping  you  prosper  —  and  if  we  can  make  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
for  you  to  one  for  ourselves,  I  leave  it  to  you  if  it  isn’t  good 
business  for  both  of  us. 

But  please  don’t  forget  to  bemn  feeding  Creamatine  right  away. 

President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


WAVERLY,  N.Y. 


CREAMATINE  MESSAGES  BROADCAST  DAILY  OVER  W.G.Y.  at  1  P.M. 


The  "U  S"  boot 
this  year  is  as  good  as 
we  can  make  it 
and  we  have  been 
making  rubber  boots 
since  1843 

6  ^ 


Qld&Io/iy. 

Red,  White  and  Blue- 
the  colors  of  the  flag  for 
your  garden — a  lOc-pkt 
of  seeds  of  each  color, 
all  3  pkts.  for  10c! 
Mattie’*  Seed  Book  Free— 
Low  prices!  Tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  flower,  vegetable  seeds, 
for  good  luck.  Write  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

ISSMaule  Bldg,  Phila,  Pa. 


SYRUP  LABELS — Beautiful  one — or  two  color  combina¬ 
tions,  $1.20  per  500  up.  Samples!  HONESTY  PRESS, 
Putney,  Vt.  , 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Send  for  free  circular  about  the  many  richly  bred 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
that  sell  in  the  FEBRUARY  14th  SALE  at  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  Madison  Co.  Buy  a  good  herd  sire  for  less 


money  at  this  sale. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Ms^C0Ma;a%. 


(80)  16 
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Flue  and  Champion  EVAPORATORS 

SUGARING  ii)  about  TWO  months.  Why  * 
not  tap  all  the  trees  you  can?  We  can  ship  & 
from  STOCK  Buckets,  Spouts,  Covers,  Tanks  S: 
and  all  supplies.  An  EVAPORATOR  4§| 
within  two  or  three  days.  BE  READY.  ,|:|s 
Send  your  order  NOW. 


j\sk 
Catalogue  “B” 


G.  H.  GRIMM 
COMPANY 

Rutland,  Vt. 


SEED  OATS 

Michigan  Grown— Choice  Heavy  Yielding. 
Best  tested  varieties  for  all  types  of  soil.  For 
light  and  medium  soils— Wolverine,  Johnson 
and  Markton  (a  new  smut-proof  sort  for  light 
soils) .  For  heavy  soils— Giant  Perfection,  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster,  Bumper  Crop,  Improved  Swedish 
Select.  All  heavy  recleaned  seed.  Good  seed  oals 
are  scarce.  Order  Now.  Write  today  for  samples, 
prices  and  Catalog  giving  full  descriptions. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Since  1878 
574  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Strawberries 

PAY 


50  years'  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book,  it  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 
Catskill,  etc..  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  eret  the  most  from  your 
^  berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
7 FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

'RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  7  f  Salisbury,  Md. 


Standard  iWalsh 
Garden  Tractors 

Mow%  Powerful  Tractors  for  SmallFarms, 

Seed  \Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
r„IHvjle\  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaA  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

nd Lawns.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
224  Cedar  St. 


r»  k.  t  bushel,  half  bushel.  Apple  crates.  Egg 

iJUMvclS  -  eases.  Barrels,  etc.,  for  sale.  New  and 
once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nights. 

MORRIS  SOLOMON  &  SONS,  lnc„  232  West  St.,  N.Y. 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you 
a  peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age. 
Write  today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  421-A 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NOT  since  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
partment  has  the  annual  meeting 
and  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Rochester  been 
as  successful  as  this  year’s  event. 

The  excellence  of  this  program  evoked 
comments  from  members.  Exhibitors 
said  there  was  good  demand  for  their 
wares.  A  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed 
among  growers.  “The  good  spirit  of 
this  week’s  convention  is  proof  that  our 
fruit  industry  is  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery,”  said  J.  Lewis  Salisbury,  of  Phelps, 
retiring  president,  in  closing  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  succeeded  by  Law¬ 
rence  Howard  of  Kinderhook.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  Herbert  P.  King 
of  Trumansburg,  Millard  F.  Hincher  oU 
Morton,  Halloran  H.  Brown  of  Monsey 
and  George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson, 
vice-president.  Roy  P.  McPherson  of 
LeRoy  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Morse  was  succeeded  on 
the  executive  committee  by  Jay  Gelder 
of  Chazy  and  Bruce  P.  Jones  of  Hall 
was  re-elected.  Members  holding  over 
are  Walter  R.  Clarke  of  Milton,  Albert 
E.  Weirch  of  Adams  Basin,  Ewart  G. 
Cowper  of  Newfane  and  Wessel  Ten- 
Broek  of  Hudson. 

Discussing  the  outlook  for  the  New 
York  fruit  industry,  speakers  agreed 
that,  despite  occasional  handicaps  of 
weather  and  unfavorable  prices,  the 
state  is  ideally  situated  for  production 
and  marketing  of  fruit. 

Reasons  for  this  situation  advanced 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  were:  “Favorable  climate,  good 
soil,  nearby  markets,  and,  above  all, 
the  men  in  the  industry.” 

This  statement  was  seconded  by  Har¬ 
per  Sibley  of  Rochester,  chairman  of  the 
land  utilization  committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  very  strongly  that  with  the  right 
soil,  right  trees,  right  varieties  and  the 
right  men  you  have  a  good  permanent 
investment,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  is  himself  an  exten¬ 
sive  owner  and  operator  of  farms,  has 
been  active  in  bringing  business  and 
farm  leaders  together  to  work  out  a 
mutually  helpful  program.  He  pro¬ 
phesied  better  times  for  agriculture  be¬ 
cause  “business  men  suddenly  have  de¬ 
cided  that  one  way  to  improve  business 
is  to  develop  home  markets.  Business 
men  wish  to  see  agriculture  prosperous. 
This  is  a  different  attitude  from  six  or 
seven  years  ago  when  business  had  the 
world  at  its  feet.” 

The  society  by  resolution  expressed 
its  faith  that  in  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  mar¬ 
kets  Governor  Lehman  would  pick  a 
man  well  qualified  for  the  post.  Ex¬ 
pressing  concern  for  the  long-time  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  of  the  state,  it  suggested 
for  consideration  that  the  state  and 
agriculture  get  together  and  develop 
the  principle  of  creation  of  a  council  or 
other  body  that  would  be  non-partisan 
in  character. 

It  favored  enactment  of  a  bill  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  state  brand  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the 
Legislature  last  year. 

It  voted  to  contribute  $100  to  the 
Charles  R.  White  memorial.  President 
Salisbury  said  that  Mr.  White  had  been 
an  outstanding  leader  who  had  devoted 
a  life  of  service  to  agriculture.  The 
memorial  will  take  the  form  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  scholarship  in  the  State  College 
df  Agriculture  and  a  market  to  be 
erected  at  Ionia  near  the  home  of  the 
late  president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Another  resolution  favored  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plan  to  advertise  Mate  fruit. 
A  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  matter.  The  resolution 
called  attention  to  the  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  developed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Joint  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Holticul- 


tural  Society  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  It  suggested  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  might  be  to  set  up  a  similar 
body  to  gather  all  available  facts  and 
make  recommendations. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  show 
was  the  trend  toward  boxes  as  contain¬ 
ers  for  apples.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  no  boxes.  Back  in  1928  practically 
all  of  the  packages  exhibited  were  bar¬ 
rels.  In  1929  about  one-third  of  the 
packages  were  bushel  baskets.  A  year 
later  about  two-thirds  of  the  packages 
were  baskets.  With  the  increase  in 
popularity  of  the  basket  it  changed 
from  the  old  round-bottomed  bushel 
basket  to  the  “tub”  or  flat-bottomed 
basket. 

Last  year  the  swing  was  sudden  and 
definite  to  boxes.  Percentages  a  year 
ago  were:  Baskets,  50;  boxes,  42;  bar¬ 
rels,  8.  This  year  there  were  no  barrels, 
the  exhibits  including  about  an  equal 
number  of  boxes  and  baskets. 

The  quality  of  the  pack  has  definitely 
improved.  For  a  number  of  years  state 
inspectors  under  direction  of  H.  S.  Dun¬ 
can  have  been  picking  up  packages  at 
random  in  storages  and  on  the  market 
for  opening  at  the  show.  They  are  open¬ 
ed  and  regraded  to  see  how  the  pack 
conforms  to  the  grade  marked  on  the 
package.  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
inspectors  found  76  per  cent  of  the 
packages  out  of  grade.  This  year  88 
per  cent  were  in  grade  as  marked,  an 
increase  of  three  per  cent  over  last 
year  and  seven  per  cent  over  two  years 
ago. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  vice-director  of  the 


Geneva  Experiment  Station,  warned 
the  growers  that  the  codling  moth  is  at 
present  a  threat  to  the  apple  industry. 
“Its  destructiveness  has  a  meaning  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  understanding  and 
control  practices,”  he  said.  “The  situa¬ 
tion,  generally  speaking,  is  not  as  ser¬ 
ious  in  New  York  as  in  some  other 
states.”  He  said  that  despite  heavy 
losses  in  some  localities,  it  had  been 
possible  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  with  a  simpler  and  more  economical 
program  than  in  some  states.  He  found 
the  problem  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  heavy  dosages  of  spray  material 
called  for  washing  of  fruit.  Growers 
noted  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  practice  of  washing  in 
the  past  year. 

The  society’s  annual  dinner  made 
history.  Samuel  Fraser  of  Geneseo,  read 
messages  from  President  Roosevelt  and 
Governor  Lehman  congratulating  the 
society  on  its  80th  anniversary.  Re¬ 
cognition  of  the  importance  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry  in  international  trade  was 
manifest  by  telegrams  from  Secretary 
of  State  Hull,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  Prime  Minister  R.  G.  Bennett 
of  Canada;  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  British 
ambassador;  Andre  DeLaBoulaye, 
French  ambassador,  and  one  from  the 
“earliest  planters  in  New  York,  the  Five 
Nations  of  American  Indians.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  transmitted  through  Dr.  Arthur 
C.  Parker,  director  of  the  Rochester 
Museum. 

Sentiment  at  the  meeting  indicated 
favoring  the  TERA  program  of  remov¬ 
ing  winterkilled  fruit  trees.  W.  E. 
Georgia,  agricultural  director  of  the 
state  TERA,  said  projects  were  under 
way  in"  six  counties,  Niagara,  Orleans, 
Monroe,  Wayne,  Wyoming  and  Clinton. 
The  state  provides  75  per  cent  of  the 
labor  costs,  employing  local  men,  and 
takes  all  of  the  wood.  Counties  or  towns 
must  pay  the  other  25  per  cent.  At  the 
outset  there  were  many  farmers  who 
thought  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  wood.  Indications  now  are  that 
those  who  have  attempted  their  own 
tree-removal  have  found  it  a  bigger  job 
than  they  anticipated  and  for  the  most 
part  are  willing  to  let  the  wood  go  in 
order  to  get  their  land  cleared. 


Vegetable  Growers  Hold  Meeting  in  Albany 


Seldom  have  the  vegetable  growers 
of  New  York  given  such  intensive  study 
to  their  problems  and  what  to  do  about 
them  as  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  which  was  held  in  Albany 
last  week. 

The  officers  and  directors  gathered 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  discussed 
actions  which  were  crystallized  in  reso¬ 
lutions,  calling  for  an  increased  re¬ 
search  program  for  vegetables,  both  at 
Geneva  and  at  Ithaca,  for  better  space 
and  facilities  for  the  vegetable  show 
at  State  Fair,  and  for  support  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of  Am¬ 
erica  in  its  activities.  Considerable 
concern  was  felt  over  the  danger  of 
establishing  too  many  regional  mar¬ 
kets  resulting  in  weakening  their  value, 
especially  as  it  is  reported  that  a  move 
is  on  foot  to  establish  a  market  with¬ 
in  the  city  of  Albany  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Menands  enterprise. 

Package  marking  laws  of  other 
states  and  as  proposed  in  this  state 
were  given  special  attention.  Seven 
local  associations  went  on  record  as 
opposing  a  law  which  would  require 
marking  with  name  and  address  of 
grower,  state  of  origin,  and  grade  or 
“no  official  grade.”  Every  one  favors 
better  standardization  and  truth  in 
labeling,  but  they  felt  that  problems 
of  enforcement  and  grower  support 
make  such  legislation  unfeasible  at  this 
time.  Paul  Work  presented  findings 
from  a  study  of  this  subject. 

President  A.  G.  Waldo,  in  his  annual 
address,  voiced  strong  opposition  to 
regimentation  in  agriculture,  which 
does  not  serve  vegetable  growers  and 
affords  other  farmers  opportunity  to 
increase  vegetable  production.  Reso¬ 
lutions  in  this  connection  opposed  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  basic  commodity  idea 
to  vegetables,  favoring  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  either  through  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  and  protesting  the 
effect  of  N.R.A.  codes  in  increasing- 
costs  without  proportionate  increase  of 
returns.  Sound  relief  work  was  sup¬ 


ported  but  artificial  competition  in  the 
labor  market  was  protested  and  the  re¬ 
lief  garden  administration  was  cau¬ 
tioned  against  promoting  unnecessary 
competition  with  the  commercial  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  urged  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  county  agents  be 
given  adequate  help  to  fully  maintain 
their  educational  work  in  face  of  in¬ 
creased  regulatory  activity. 

A.  G.  Waldo  of  Canastota  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  for  the  fourth  year  and 
L.  H.  Gasper  of  Geneva  was  continued 
as  Secretary.  The  splendid  work  these 
men  have  done  was  recognized  in  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  purse  to  each.  Vice- 
presidents  are  Henry  Marquart,  Orch¬ 
ard  Park;  W.  H.  Stoney,  Albion;  Wil¬ 
liam  VanSanford,  Oswego,  and  Walter 
Hess,  Rochester.  William  Noeckel  of 
Albany  is  a  new  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

W.  G.  Meal  of  the  AAA  administra¬ 
tion  explained  the  workings  of  market 
ing  agreements  for  perishable  products. 
He  emphasized  the  point  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  based  on  the  idea  of  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  coercion,  and 
that  plans  must  be  shaped  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  commodities  and  localities  involved 
in  each  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  whole  meeting  was  the  talks 
with  movies  by  R.  H.  Barrett  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
who  has  studied  costs  of  preparing 
vegetables  for  market  under  different 
methods. 

Others  on  the  program  were:  L.  H. 
Myers,  Selkirk;  Hans  Platenius,  Ithaca; 
N.  M.  Davies,  Congers,  N.  Y.;  W.  A. 
Langdon,  Malone,  N.  Y.;  G.  F.  Mac¬ 
Leod,  Ithaca;  A.  G.  Newhall,  Ithaca; 
J.  E.  Knott,  Ithaca;  Elmer  Adams; 

T.  Munn,  Geneva;  C.  B.  Sayre,  Geneva; 
Harold  Simonson,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y.; 
H.  E.  Crouch;  P.  P.  Pirone,  Ithaca; 
H.  C.  Huckett,  Riverhead,  L.  I.;  Paul 
Work,  Ithaca;  J.  G.  Horsfall,  Geneva; 
H.  S.  Duncan;  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  Ithaca; 
H.  C.  Thompson,  Ithaca;  C.  B.  Sayer, 
Geneva. 


HELP  YOU  WIN 


-  - the  GRANGE  ■  - 

MEMBERSHIP  -  REINFORCED  CEREAL 

-  CONTEST  — - - 


GRANGE  MEMBERS!  Here  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  help  your 
Grange  win  a  cash  prize  of 
$100.00,  $75.00,  $50.00,  or  one  of  the 
twelve  other  cash  prizes. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  the  G.L.F.  is 
sponsoring  a  contest  to  build  up  Grange 
membership  and  to  introduce  G.L.F. 
Reinforced  Cereals  into  the  diets  of 
farm  families.  The  contest  will  start 
February  15th  and  end  on  June  30, 
1935. 

To  the  Secretary  of  each  Grange 
entering  the  contest  will  be  sent 
numbered  identification  cards  to  be 
issued  to  each  member  requesting  one. 


This  identification  card  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  Grange  member  and  presented 
to  a  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  when 
making  the  first  purchase  of  any  of 
the  three  Reinforced  Cereals,  Milk- 
oato,  Milkwheato,  or  Milkorno. 

Since  this  contest  is  intended  only 
to  introduce  these  cereals,  Grange 
members  will  receive  only  one  identi¬ 
fication  card  each,  and  will  be  credited 
only  with  one  purchase  of  cereal.  Ad¬ 
ditional  credit  will  be  awarded  to  each 
Grange  for  the  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  it  enrolls  during  the  period  of 
the  contest. 

15  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  Granges  making  the  highest  scores : 
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The  15  highest  scores  win  the  15 
cash  prizes.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the 
Grange  having  initiated  the  most 
members  from  January  1  to  June 
30,  1935  will  receive  the  prize. 

You,  as  a  Grange  member,  can  help 
your  Grange  win  one  of  the  15  cash 
prizes  in  two  ways:  (l)  Secure  a  new 
member  for  your  Grange;  (2)  Ask  your 
Grange  Secretary  for  an  identification 
card  and  present  it  to  a  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  when  purchasing  any  of  the 
Reinforced  Cereals. 

Each  Grange  that  sends  in  an  enroll¬ 
ment  blank  and  desires  to  start  off 
the  contest  with  a  pancake  supper, 
will  be  supplied,  without  cost,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  G.L.F.  Self-Ris¬ 
ing  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  for  this 
event.  Ask  your  Grange  Secretary 
for  complete  details  of  this  contest. 

MILKOATO 
4  MILKWHEATO 
<  MILKORNO 

These  Reinforced  Cereals  (Milkoato — Milkwheato — Milkorno)  were  originated  at 
the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
G.L.F.  under  license  from  the  Cornell  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

They  are  delicious,  nourishing  cereals  whose  food  value  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  dried  skimmed  milk. 

Reinforced  Cereals  are  superior  to  straight  cereals,  because  the  cereal  protein  has 
been  supplemented  by  milk  protein.  The  quality  of  the  protein  is  therefore  higher. 
Reinforced  cereals  contain  two  to  three  times  as  much  calcium  and  a  greater  amount  of 
phosphorus  than  straight  cereals.  Calcium  and  phosphorus  are  important  food  elements 
for  building  bones  and  teeth. 

Though  of  more  food  value,  Reinforced  Cereals  cost  less  than  comparable  straight 
cereals.  These  are  not  just  breakfast  foods  but  may  be  served  in  many  attractive  and 
appetizing  ways  as  described  in  the  new  G.L.F.  Book  of  Foods  for  Farm.  Families.  You 
may  get  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet  from  your  Grange  Secretary  or  G.L.F.  Service  Agent. 


1st  PRIZE . $100.00 

2nd  PRIZE  ......  75.00 

3rd  PRIZE . 50.00 

4th  and 5th  PRIZES,  Each  25.00 

6th  to  IOth  PRIZES,  Each  10.00 

11th  to  15th  PRIZES,  Each  5.00 


The  final  score  for  each  Grange  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  members  initiated 
from  January  1st  to  June  30,  1935  plus 
the  percentage  of  membership  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  number  of  identification 
cards  turned  in. 

%  membership 

NEW  ■  represented  by  _  FINAL 
MEMBERS  T  identification  -  SCORE 
cards  turned  in 

For  instance,  if  81%  of  the  members 
of  a  Grange  buy  Reinforced  Cereals 
and  turn  in  identification  cards;  and 
if  in  addition  that  Grange  enrolls  35 
new  members,  the  score  of  that 
Grange  will  be  81  -f  35  =  116. 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1935 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


DAIRY 

A  meeting  of  importance  to  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
February  1.  At  that  time  representa¬ 
tives  of  milk  control  boards,  producers, 
and  dealers  from  seven  northeastern 
states  will  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  milk  industry  in  the 
Northeast.  Object :  to  work  out  a  pos¬ 
sible  plan  for  AAA  and  state  coopera¬ 
tion  in  working  out  milk  marketing 
problems.  It  has  been  stated  that 
nothing  will  be  put  through  hastily  or 
without  opportunity  for  representatives 
of  producers  to  be  heard. 

As  we  get  it,  the  general  thought  is 
to  appoint  a  general  milk  administra¬ 
tor  for  the  seven  northeastern  states, 
each  state  to  have  a  board  of  three  to 
five  members  to  work  with  him,  one 
member  to  be  a  producers’  represen¬ 
tative.  Other  tentative  features  are 
that  each  producer  would  be  given  a 
rating,  probably  reducing  the  price  on 
all  milk  produced  over  his  quota  to  a 
surplus  basis,  which  however  would 
not  involve  a  processing  tax.  Eac 
dealer  would  have  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  the  same  class  of  milk  to  sell 
in  the  same  market,  regardless  of 
where  he  purchased  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  big  problem  which  needs  solving. 
Also  the  question  of  equalizing  prices 
to  producers  will  receive  thoroug 
consideration.  Watch  for  news  of  this 
meeting. 

New  York  State  legislature  has  pass- 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 


January  I,  1935 
814.017.000 
136,044,000 
346,258,000 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Good  18  -  cow  Dairy  Farm 

convenient  to  Plainfield.  N.  H.  154  barn^  $3  200*  Long 
Atttractive  8-room  dwelling.  105  ft.  barn.  Long 

FEDERAL 'lANd’bANK.  CrU  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


76  Acres,  1000  Poultry,  Cow 

sssrw>5» 

ma?kets0UOnlyf°$2ip,"  Pail  'eash.  Vtails  FREE  Bargain 

Bulletin.  Strout  Agency,  255- R  4th  Ave..  H.  »  i 


horses,  implements, 
crons-  9  homeUke  rooms,  electricity,  80  ft.  barn,  silo 
etcf;  handy  city  markets;  $4000,  part  cash,  picture  18 
22  FREE  catalog  1000  bargains. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

r  inltffC  Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vil- 
r  U  K  Mfl  \  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
I  nlVl'lJ  NeW  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  )  6-  8  weeks . $2.50 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  (  8-  0  weeks . $2.75 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  f  10-  '  weeks . $3.00 

Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross  )  11-12  weeks . $3.50 

Add  35c  Serum-Virus  Treatment. 

BOARS-  Immediate  service: 

Hampshire  Cross  $10.50  —  $12.50  —  $18.00 

Duroc  Cross  $18.00  —  $20.00  $25.00. 

Chester  Cross  . 

Berkshire  Cross  Later  service.  $3.50  — 

Yorkshire  Cross  $4.00  —  $4  50  —  *8.00 

Poland-Cross  $6.00  —  $7.00  $8.00. 

Add  35c  for  vaccination. 

Fancy  voung  gilts,  all  ages  and  prices. 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life! 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.75  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  In  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free, 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


ed  and  Governor  Lehman  has  signed 
a  bill  extending  milk  control  in  New 
York  State  for  another  year  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form. 

MILK 

Cold  weather,  as  recently  experienc¬ 
ed,  always  improves  market  milk  situa¬ 
tion  by  lowering  production.  Also 
there  has  been  some  evidence  of  in¬ 
creased  consumption. 

Butter  prices  recovered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  after  the  middle  of  the  month 
following  a  previous  slump.  General 
opinion  is  that  butter  prices  are  on  a 
sound  basis  in  view  of  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  and  decreasing  storage  hold¬ 
ings.  No  great  increases  are  expected 
due  to  threat  of  importations  and  re¬ 
duced  consumption  as  soon  as  prices 
go  up. 

FEEDS 

Recent  trend  of  feed  prices  has  been 
slightly  downward,  declines  running 
from  25  cents  to  $1  a  ton.  Reasons 
are  that  supplies  of  some  feeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  wheat  by-products,  are  more 
plentiful  and  demand  lower,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Central  West  where  feeders 
seem  unwilling  to  buy  at  present  prices. 
Usual  trend  has  been  reversed.  Instead 
of  exports,  we  have  had  considerable 
amount  of  imports  of  feed  stuffs. 

USD  A  figures  farm  stocks  of  feed  as 

follows : 

1934  1933 

1,433,740.000  1.813,479.000 

196,508,000  273,012,000 

456,283,000  763,195.000 

Farm  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  were 
less  on  January  1  than  normal  figures 
for  April  1. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

There  is  a  better  than  usual  prob¬ 
ability  that  poultrymen  will  be  able  to 
sell  broilers  next  spring  at  a  price  that 
will  help  pay  the  cost  of  raising  pullets. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  have  been  rather  heavy  because  of 
unusual  heavy  marketing  of  fowls  last 
fall.  That  should  mean  less  marketing 
of  live  poultry  next  summer,  which 
tendency,  we  believe,  will  be  increased 
by  a  better  egg  situation. 

Favorable  factors  for  egg  producers 
include  some  improvement  in  general 
buying  power,  fewer  hens  on  farms 
than  last  year,  low  storage  holdings 
as  we  go  into  the  New  Year,  and  prob¬ 
able  lower  feed  prices,  not  immediately 
but  certainly  as  soon  as  new  grain 
crops  begin  to  come  on  the  market, 
probably  sooner. 

There  is  still  doubt,  of  course,  as  to 
how  many  baby  chicks  will  be  raised. 
Relatively  favorable  prospects  for  egg 
prices  next  winter  will  encourage  poul¬ 
trymen  to  raise  more  but  immediate 
high  feed  costs  discourage  by  adding 
to  the  cost  of  raising  next  year’s  pul¬ 
lets. 

The  buying  power  of  eggs,  figured 
over  a  period  of  years  for  New  York, 
shows  that  the  trend  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  upward,  though  marked  of  course 
by  ups  and  downs.  Latest  down  start¬ 
ed  1932;  should  turn  upward  in  1935. 

When  shipping  poultry,  especially  to 
New  York  City,  it  pays  to  watch  holi¬ 
days.  Markets  are  better  and  on  the 
average  you  get  better  returns.  Cut 
out  the  following  dates  and  paste  or 
tack  them  up  in  your  poultry  house: 

LEGAL  AND  HEBREW  HOLIDAYS  FOR  THE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  vorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross  color  while. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  to  8  wks.  old  @  $2.75  each. 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $3.00  each. 

C.O.D  F.O.B.  Woburn  No  charge  tor  cieuug 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  «»» 


i  imo 


DOGS 


/"Till  ICC.  Shep.  $5;  cow-farm-rat  dogs  $3.50; 
LULLILO.  Airedale  $7.  MULLEN,  Tuokerton.  N  J. 


Holiday 

Purim 

Passover 

Easter 

Last  Passover 
Decoration  Day 
Feast  of  Weeks 
Independence  Day 
Jewish  New  Year 
Day  of  Atonement 
Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Feast  of  Law 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Day 
New  Year 


EBREW  HOLII 
YEAR  1935 
Date 

March  19 
April  18-19 
April  21 
April-24-25 
May  30 
June  7-8 
July  4 
Sept.  28-29 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  12-13 
Oct.  19-20 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  25 
Jan. I,  1936 


Best  Market  Days 
March  14-15-16 
April  13-15-16 
April  17-18-19 
April  19-20-21 
May  27-28 
June  3-4-5 
July  1-2 
Sept.  24-25-26 
October  3-4-5 
October  8-9- 10 
October  15-16-17 
Nov.  25-26-27 
Dec.  20-21-23 
Dec.  27-28-30 


is  little  in  the  situation  to  warrant 
hope  that  potato  prices  will  be  much 
better.  Shipments  continue  moderate, 
some  weeks  one-third  lighter  than  a 
year  ago,  and  not  large  enough  to 
move  the  crop,  which  is  20  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year.  More  potatoes 
move  by  truck;  fewer  by  railroad.  Best 
opportunity  for  selling  is  to  work  them 
off  locally,  thus  reducing  transporta¬ 
tion  charges;  or  watch  the  weather  and 
somehow  get  them  to  market  when  cold 
weather  or  storms  hold  up  shipments 
from  longer  distances,  boosting  prices 
temporarily. 

Prices  for  balance  of  season  will  be 
affected  some  by  condition  of  southern 
crop  and  figures  showing  probable 
acreage  of  early  potatoes.  Recent 
freeze  hurt  Florida  potatoes  some  but 
not  enough  to  affect  prices  much.  In 
South,  indications  are  for  four  per  cent 
fewer  acres  than  last  year  or  five  year 
average.  Florida  shows  moderate  in¬ 
crease.  Condition  of  crop  somewhat 
below  average. 

Large  1934  crop  will  bring  farmers 
about  $160,000,000,  compared  to  $224,- 
000,000  for  last  year’s  short  crop. 

Late  in  January  a  few  price  gains 
were  reported,  probably  temporary. 

APPLES 

Commercial  apple  crop  was  about  22 
per  cent  less  than  average  with  a  farm 
value  of  about  25  per  cent  above  aver¬ 
age.  Car  lot  shipments  of  apples  have 
shown  downward  trend  since  1928, 
when  120,000  cars  were  shipped.  In 
1933,  65,000  cars  were  shipped,  about 
what  is  expected  this  year.  Causes 
are  light  crops,  motor  trucks,  limited 
buying  power.  Exports  have  been 
small,  partially  due  to  small  crop,  but 
mostly  to  artificial  restrictions  such  as 
tariffs  and  grade  requirements.  Big 
orange  crop  selling;  at  low  prices  has 
been  chief  competitor  of  apples  this 
winter.  Cold  storage  holdings  have 
been  relatively  large,  which  tends  to 
extend  the  market  season. 

Prices  have  changed  little  the  past 
month,  at  city  markets  averaging 
about  20  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

CABBAGE 

Cabbage  prices  are  holding  their 
own.  Cabbage  in  storage  in  western 
New  York  is  reported  as  heavy,  prob¬ 
ably  2000  cars.  Recent  sales  have  been 
around  $7  or  $8  a  ton.  Shipments  have 
been  running  about  double  those  of  a 
year  ago,  mostly  from  New  York  State. 
The  amount  that  will  finally  be  shipped 
will  depend  on  prices.  Shipments  of 
new  cabbage  from  the  South  have  been 
almost  up  to  last  year  but  came  almost 
to  a  standstill  following  the  late  Janu¬ 
ary  storm. 

Three  early  cabbage  producing  states 
report  a  17  per  cent  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age,  yet  acreage  is  still  the  second 
largest  on  record  for  the  group  and 
one-third  above  the  five-year  average. 
Southern  cabbage  prices  show  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  rise  following  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  of  damage  from  recent 
freeze,  which  also  strengthens  market 
for  old  cabbage,  only  strong  feature 
since  government  buying  of  cabbage 
for  relief. 

Cabbage  prices  will  continue  low; 
will  be  low  next  year  if  weather  is 
favorable  and  acreage  is  not  reduced. 

*  *  * 

Hogs  for  butchering  in  1935,  accord¬ 
ing  to  USD  A  reports,  will  be  the  small¬ 
est  in  twenty-five  years.  Sharp  rise  in 
hog  prices  which  occurred  last  half  of 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


Dr.  John  E. 


Weather  Forecast.  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  4 

12:35 — "Community  Talk  Fests,”  R.  A,  Poison. 

12:45 — "Merrymaking  at  Home.”  Miss  Laura  Win*. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5 

12:35— “Modern  Trends  on  the  Poultry  Farm,”  Wl- 
lace  Rich. 

12:45 — "Better  Times  Ahead,”  Lynn  F.  Perkins. 

WERNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6 

12:35 — "Better  Working  Conditions  for  Cows.” 

12:45 — "The  Story  of  an  Old  Mill  Stream,”  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7 

12:35— “Public  Problems  of  Agriculture,”  E.  a  Foster. 

12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

12:35— "Raising  Your  Milk  Standards,’ 

Greenway. 

12:45 — "The  Women's  Comer,”  Miss  Ruth  Jonas. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

12-30 _ WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  “Higher  Education  —  a 

Form  of  Wealth.”  Chenango  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  II 

12:45— "Winter  Rations,"  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

1 2  435 — “Some  Tricks  of  the  Farmer's  Trade."  F.  H. 
Branch.  . 

12:45— “Early  American  Character,”  Dr.  Harold 
Thompson. 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  13 

12:35 — “Ten  Days  Ahead  of  the  Market-” 

12:45 — “The  Good  Life."  E.  R.  Eastman,  .( Countryside 
Talk). 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 

12:35 — "Lying  Down  in  Green  Pastures.”  J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45— "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at.  Work.  ’  ’ 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15 

12:35— "The  Woman's  Part  in  Advertising  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  Miss  Jessie  Mary  Hill. 

12:45 — "The  Women's  Corner."  Miss  Grace  Gerard. 

SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  16 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  "Gaining  by  Traveling." 
Massachusetts  State  Office. 


The 

stations 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  6 
Feb.  8 


Feb.  9 

Feb.  II 

Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 


NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 

programs  may  be  heard  in  this  region  over 
WJZ  and  WHAM  at  12:30. 

:  National  4-H  Club  program:  U.  S.  Marine 
Band. 

:  Home  Demonstration  program. 

:  Conservation  Day;  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Rang¬ 
ers:  Walter  Blaufuss  and  the  Homesteaders 
orchestra. 

:  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  monthly 
program. 

:  Future  Farmers  of  America,  program:  U.  S. 
Army  Band. 

:  Conservation  Day. 

National  Grange  monthly  program:  U.  S. 
Army  Band. 


¥  ir1  Dl  1PP1C  S  Males  $3.00:  females 
GULLIE,  rUrrlLJ,  $2.(I0.  From  good  cow 

driving  parents.  HERBERT  RIPLEY.  TROY,  PA. 

SHEPHERDS— Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


FERRETS 


UCDDUTQ  for  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game, 
r  LIvIvL,  1  J  $2.00  each;  $3.50  pr.  Rid  your  prem¬ 
ises  of  rats.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  ' 

W.  A.  PECK.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


N.  Y.  Fancy  Large  . 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Large 
N.  Y.  Fancy  Medium 
N.  Y.  Grade  A  Medium  .... 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Pullet  . 

N.  Y.  Grade  A  Peewee  .... 

Brown  Fancy  Large  . . 

Brown  Grade  A  Large  . . 

Brown  Grade  A  Medium  .... 

POTATOES 

Indications  are  that  many  with  po¬ 
tatoes  to  sell  are  holding  them;  some 
are  feeding  them  to  livestock.  There 
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with  car.  No  investment  re¬ 
quired  except  your  full  time 
and  earnest  effort.  You  will 
represent  a  company  whose 
name  insures  an  entrance  in¬ 
to  any  Northeastern  farm 
home.  Outline  your  selling 
experience  in  your  letter. 

Write  E.  G.  Weatherby, 

American  Agriculturist 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


December  and  early  January  will  be 
followed  by  some  further  advances, 
continuing  through  the  summer 
months.  Indications  are  that  demand 
for  spring  pigs  will  be  good  but  that 
won’t  increase  the  supply. 

*  *  * 

Acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  in 
United  States  last  fall  was  6  per  cent 
bigger  than  a  year  ago  and  the  Decem¬ 
ber  condition  was  77.8  per  cent  of 
normal,  compared  with  74.3  a  year  ago 
and  a  ten  year  average  of  82.4  per  cent. 
Indciations  point  to  an  abandonment 
of  about  18  per  cent  and  a  crop  of 
475,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
next  summer,  compared  with  1934  crop 
of  405,000,000  bushels. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist 
from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Market  News  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  25,  1935. 

Onion  Market  Firm 
Light  haulings  and  more  active  de¬ 
mand  in  producing  sections  brought 
gains  of  5c  to  10c  per  50  pounds  for 
yellow  onions  in  western  New  York 
and  Michigan,  and  price  range  at  coun¬ 
try  shipping  points  was  85c  to  93c, 
compared  with  around  80c  early  in  the 
week.  City  markets  show  little  change 
although  there  were  a  few  advances 
of  5c.  General  jobbing  range  for  best 
stock  was  still  85c  to  $1.10  per  50 
pounds  on  yellow  varieties  and  $1.25 
to  $1.50  on  white  stock.  Massachu¬ 
setts  yellow  onions  brought  75c  to  $1 
in  eastern  markets.  The  lighter  ship¬ 
ments  in  late  January  were  expected 
to  strengthen  the  position  in  city  mar¬ 
kets  because  of  the  light  holdings  at 
New  York  City  and  other  central 
points.  Storage  holdings  in  western 
New  York  are  thought  to  be  heavier 

I*  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Growers 
are  receiving  $1.10  to  $1.30  per  100 
pounds  in  hulk  in  that  section. 
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Dean  Ladd  Heads  New  York 
Agricultural  Society 

THE  103rd  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  had 
the  usual  good  attendance.  Dr.  Carl  Ladd, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
elected  as  president  to  succeed  Jared  Van 
Wagenen.  As  a  project  for  the  society, 
Dean  Ladd  suggested  searching  out  and 
honoring,  perhaps  with  a  suitable  marker, 
New  York  State  farms  operated  for  four 
or  more  generations  by  the  same  family. 

Among  other  resolutions,  the  society 
passed  one  favoring  the  continuance  of 
tha  milk  publicity  program  with  a  reser¬ 
vation  that  deductions  for  that  purpose  be 
no  greater  than  during  the  past  year. 

Incidentally  during  the  day  legislative 
hearings  were  held  on  two  matters — the 
question  of  approving  the  federal  child 
labor  amendment,  and  the  bill  by  which 
the  state  would  underwrite  all  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  heavy  opposition  would 
swamp  the  insurance  bill  and  that  the 
child  labor  amendment  would  not  be 
ratified. 

At  the  evening  banquet,  featured  by 
New  York  State  products,  Governor  Leh¬ 
man,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  years, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Referring  to  a 
planned  agriculture,  the  Governor  em¬ 
phasized  the  development  of  parks  and 
forests,  hard  surfaced  roads  and  electric 
service  for  all  good  farms,  modern  schools, 
an  adequate  rural  health  program,  region¬ 
al  markets  to  serve  all  sections,  and  a 
stabilized  system  of  milk  distribution.  In 
vigorous  language  the  Governor  express¬ 
ed  his  belief  that  all  factors  in  the  milk 
business  must  agree  on  some  one  plan 
of  distribution  before  the  situation  could 
be  much  improved. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  state  was  the  Governor’s 
statement  that  he  intended  to  include  in 
the  budget  an  appropriation  for  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Building  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  Of  interest  to 
all  farmers  was  his  frank  definite  state¬ 
ment  that  politics  would  not  enter  into 
his  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  assuming  of 
course  that  the  bill  abolishing  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  giving  the 
Governor  power  to  appoint  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  be  passed. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  bill  the  next  day, 
opposition  to  the  idea  on  the  part  of  farm 
organizations  seemed  not  to  be  vigorous. 
Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  most 
state  farm  organizations  urging  that  the 
appointment  be  a  non-political  one.  Un¬ 
official  gossip  seems  to  be  centering 
around  the  names  of  two  men  as  possible 
commissioners — namely,  Halsey  B.  Knapp, 
head  of  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  and  Fred 
Freestone,  master  of  the  New  York  State 
grange. 


Hal.  B.  Fullerton 


Choose  the  Spreader  with 

the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


MOUNTING  the  main  beater  on  the  axle— 
the  patented  feature  around  which  the 
John  Deere  Model  E  Spreader  is  built,  is 
still  the  biggest  improvement  ever  made  in 
spreader  design. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the 
axle  puts  the  unloading  strain 
directly  on  the  strongest  part 
of  the  spreader.  It  permits  building  a  spreader 
with  higher,  draft-reducing  drive  wheels  .  .  . 
a  lower,  easier  loading  box,  and  with  a  larger 
main  beater,  partly  below  the  bed  of  the  box, 
for  better  work  and  lighter  draft.  That’s  a  four¬ 
fold  combination  that  can’t  be  beat. 


HERE’S  WHAT 
IT  DOES 


YOU  WANT  THESE 
FEATURES,  TOO 


In  addition  to  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  Model  E 
gives  you  many  new  and 
important  features  which  add  dollars  to  its  value 
without  increasing  its  cost. 

For  example - 

.  .  .  balanced,  non-wrap,  wide-spread  beater 
runs  easier  and  smoother;  does  better  work. 

...  hardened  steel  roller  chain  on  main  drive 
is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  chain. 

.  .  .  manure  box  is  of  selected  quality  wood, 
heavily  creosoted  and  painted  to  resist  manure 
acids.  Sturdily  braced  for  years  of  service. 

.  .  .  front  end  rides  on  heavy  cushion  springs 
which  absorb  field  shocks. 


...  shorter,  easier  turning  and  longefllifa 
for  front  wheels  and  axle.  || 

.  .  .  steel  pole  and  eveners  will  not  bjpak. 
Remember,  in  the  Model  E,  wood  is  Jlised 
where  wood  is  best,  and  steel  is  used  wherfsteel 
is  best.  This  construction  insures  a  linger* 
lived  spreader  that  requires  less  upkf&p  cost 
down  through  the  years. 

SEE  YOUR  See  the  n^^Model  E— 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALER  toda>^fi^t8tandi!'* 

i  u  r»  ,  ,  ,  ...  *preadgP value — at  your 

John  Deere  dealer  s.  Write  Deere,  Moline, 

Illinois,  for  free  folder 


Overhead  detail  of  John  Deere  Model  E  Spreader  showing 
beater  on  the  axle  construction. 


On  January  11th,  death  claimed  Hal  B. 
Fullerton  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

From  1897  to  1927  Mr.  Fullerton  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  first 
as  special  agent  for  publicity  and  later 
as  agriculturist.  He  was  in  charge  of  two 
experimental  farms  at  Wading  River  and 
at  Medford  where  he  tried  out  countless 
crops  and  varieties  on  the  supposedly 
barren  lands  of  the  middle  Island.  With 
his  wife,  Edith  Loring  Fullerton,  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  talented  woman,  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Long  Island  Agronomist 
which  appeared  monthly  from  1907  to 
1914.  It  was  devoted  to  reports  of  tests  at 
the  two  farms,  and  to  promotion  of  farm¬ 
ing  on  the  “Blessed  Isle,”  a  name  which 
he  coined. 

Hal  Fullerton  was  colorful  and  contag¬ 
iously  full  of  enthusiasm— whole-souled 
and  friendly.  His  letters  all  began  “Dear 
Neighbor.”  He  seemed  a  bit  visionary  to 
many  staid  Long  Islanders,  but  he  was 
tireless  in  his  efforts  for  the  farming  of 
the  Island,  for  the  grange  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  indeed  for  every  move¬ 
ment  that  seemed  to  him  to  look  forward. 
His  radiance  will  be  long  remembered  and 
his  friendliness  long  cherished. 

— Paul  Work. 


On  January  1  average  farm  wages 
for  the  country  were  86  per  cent  of 
pre-war,  compared  with  81  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  Supply  of  farm  labor  was 
104  per  cent  of  normal,  approximately 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 


JOHN  DEERE  MODEL  E  SPREADER 


I^^Teelh 

Clinchtd. 


Smooth  on 


JUST  A  ’ 
HAMMER  TO 
.  APPLY  IT" 


Never  Lets  Go 


HAVE  YOU  a  practical,  useful  invention  for  sale, 
patented  or  unpatented?  If  so,  write  CHARTERED  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  Dept  17,  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG.US.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEELBELT  LACING 

I  he  great  farm  belt  lacing  used 
by  farmers  everywhere.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools 
and  makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements  for  long  depend¬ 
able  service  on  belts  of  all 
sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. 
Quick  and  easy  to 
apply.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores  in 
small  "Handy 
Packages"or  large 
Standard  Boxes 


:  I  ¥ 


This  famous 
Alligator  stamped 
on  the  bar  of  the 
lacing 


REG.  U. S. PAT. OFF . 


New 

York 


Stop  at  the  1000  room... 

flrincc  iGcorgcWjofcl 

Alburn  M.  Gutterson,  Manager 

JUST  OFF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  14  EAST  28th  ST. 

In  the  zone  of  quiet,  yet  convenient  to  department 
stores,  theatres.  Empire  State  Building,  churches. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  from  $2  for  one,  $3  for  two 


•  FARMERS!  The  Prince  George  Hotel  will  exchange  room 
accommodations  for  acceptable  farm  produce.  For  details, 
address  the  manager. 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  K,m"'5,h,wlK 

teries — extra  heavy  plates — higher  capacity  gives  longer 
life.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  dependable  battery. 
Write  for  NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  cleohio.nd’ 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  SCpK 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
.SYve  year  uncondiUonal  notarized  guarantees.  15  jt.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonlters.N.Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Make  Steady  Income 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  x/i  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  It  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  270,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor" 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form!  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Clarenoe  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  732  Adams  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ~  Hallcross  [Crossbred)  Chicles 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D. )  l 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  jz 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Wallingford,  Dec.  20,  1934 
MR.  WISE  POULTRYMAN:- 

Our  entire  capacity  is  sold 
out  to  March  1st,  with  substantial  bookings  for  March. 
We  added  250,000  capacity  in  1933,  another  125,000  this 
year,  but  can't  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

It  Will  take  real  production-bred,  high  quality  chicks 
to  make  a  satisfactory  poultry  profit  in  1935!  Probably 
that’s  why  so  many  are  ordering  Halls  Chicks  so  early. 
Write  Now! 

(signed)  HALL  BROTHERS 


Free  Catalogue 

We  ship  Prepaid 
and  guarantee 
Safe  Delivery 

Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch 
since  1927 

Cert.  917 


Tel.  645-5 
Wallingford 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Fixing  the  Responsibility 

By  J.  G.  H  UTTAR 

I  RECEIVED  a  very  interesting  letter  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  taken 
the  other  day  from  a  producer  near  care  of.  Of  course,  we  must  all  admit 
Penn  Yan,  New  York.  I  didn’t  get  this  that  egg  size,  at  least,  is  also  influenc- 
producer’s  permission,  so  I  can't  give  ed  by  success  in  rearing  the  pullets  to 
you  the  name.  I’m  not  going  to  print  good  size  and  keeping  the  birds  well 
the  whole  letter  here  but  merely  skip  fed. 

around  and  quote  parts  here  and  there.  So,  breeders,  take  heed.  I  am  blaming 
You’ll  get  the  point  from  these  quota-  you  as  a  group,  and  not  any  of  you  in 


LAYERS 
WIN 


tions. 

“.  .  .  .  I  sometimes  smile  at  your  con¬ 
stant  pounding  of  the  producer  to  pick  out- 
the  tints  and  grade  according  to  size  and 
shape.” 

.  .  .  sometimes  when  I  look  at  the 
baskets  of  eggs  and  start  to  grade  and 
case  them,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great 
joy  to  drop  a  brick  on  the  whole  works 
and  forget  it.” 

‘‘I  never  buy  cheap  chicks . ”  ‘‘They 

assure  me  in  their  letters  and  catalogues 
(as  they  do  every  prospective  customer) 
‘all  our  birds  lay  chalk  white  eggs  24  to 
30  ounces.  We  never  incubate  eggs  under 
24  ounces — with  chalk  white  shells,  etc. 
etc.’  ” 

”...  finally  the  little  fellows  arrive  and 
they  get  most  as  much  attention  as  the 
Dionne  Five.” 

‘‘Well  the  day  comes  when  you  handle 
the  pullets  one  by  one.  Here  is  one  with 
black  shading  on  wing  feathers.  Here  is 
one  with  a  lovely  shade  of  ‘sun-tan’  on 


particular,  for  the  number  of  tinted, 
small,  and  misshapen  eggs  which  give 
your  chick  buyers  so  much  trouble 
when  they  pack  their  eggs  for  a  dis¬ 
criminating  market. 

Cross-Breeds 

A  producer  asked  me  the  other  day, 
what  would  happen  to  the  price  of  his 
eggs  if  he  should  start  shipping  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  various  shades  of 
tints  and  creams  until  his  entire  pro¬ 
duction  has  finally  departed  from  the 
chalk  white  but  yet  they  weren’t 
browns.  In  other  words,  he  suggests 
the  idea  of  crossing  Leghorns  and  Reds 
in  order  to  overcome  some  of  his  ser¬ 
ious  production  problems.  This  man 
has  been  getting  a  pretty  fine  price  for 
his  eggs  because  they  are  well  graded, 
quite  free  from  ’tints’  or  ‘creams’  and 
of  good  interior  egg  quality.  Of  course, 


Honors  at  leading  egg-laying  contests: 
Central  New  York;  Vineland,  N.  J.t  Pas- 
Mic  County,  N.  J- ;  Georgia  National 
Contest,  and  others. 

KERR  CHICKS  come  from  this  strong- 
laying  ancestry.  Chicks  that  live.  You 
get  the  result  of  our  years  of  breeding 
strongly  prepotent  layers.  27  y ecus  of 
square  dealing.  Write  for  Kerr  s  FREE 
Chick  Book  and  prices.  If  interested  in 
sex-separated  chicks,  ask  for  our  liter¬ 
ature  and  prices  on  them.  Compliance 
Ctf.  No.  8266. 

Ken  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Z?  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  j.—Paterson  Tren- 
ton,  Camden:  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown. 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. 

_ Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester:  Mass. 

West  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn.—Danbury. 
Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.21  .) 


Fjaurjms 
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Suw  FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

«  n  d  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairpor* 

Chicks  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


“What  Is  This  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  ?  " 

For  seventeen  years  this  8-Point  Program  has 
been  in  operation.  Each  point  is  assurance 
of  better  profit. 

1.  Low  Mortality  —  many  raise  practically 

every  chick. 

2.  Freedom  From  Pullorum  Disease — (B.W.D. ) 

Our  chicks  start  life  absolutely  free  from 
Pullorum  Disease.  Every  breeding  bird  offi¬ 
cially  State  Tested  and  found  100%  free. 
(Agglut.  Meth. ) 

3.  Fast.  Uniform  Growth  —  2  lbs.  at  8  wks. 
common.  No  small,  slow  growers. 

4.  Outstanding  Vigor  —  Most  important,  most 
famous  Hubbard  characteristic. 

5.  Rapid.  Full  Feathering  —  No  barebacks  or 
bobtails  means  top  broiler  prices. 

6.  Early  Maturity — Fast  growth  —  average 
50%  production  at  514  mos. 

7.  Good  Egg  Production  — Firmly  fixed  trait. 
Every  pullet  profitable  producer  —  high 
flock  average. 

8.  Large  Egg  Size  —  Pullets  come  rapidly  into 
money-making  egg  size. 

Full  details  of  all  of  above  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log.  Describes  our  9000  bird  breeding  farms, 
program,  profit  qualities  of  our  Reds,  and 
Iron-Clad  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  CC  750. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Sax  230  gp^Wa!polet  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


White  Leghorns! 

|  Barred  Rocks] 

iWhiteMinorasI 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re- J 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  *tart  making  money.  C.  C.  7252./ 


Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 
Write  Bo*  44  fifl" 


BufFOrpingtons) 


J  Rhode  ls.Reds 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY^, 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  from  large  type  Breeders  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs. 
Foundation  breed  on  our  Farm.  B.W.D.  tested  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  $7.00  per  100.  SPECIAL  MAT¬ 
ED  “'Grade  A”  $9.00  per  100.  Photos  and  description 
of  Breeders  FUEL.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A.  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


RHODES  POULTRY  FARM— Baby  Chicks.  Quick-grow- 
inK  vigorous.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  AUBURN.  West 
Lake  Rd..  N.  Y.  Phone  II98-W-2.  Code  8643. 


CHIX— LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN, 
and  have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mouiitain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix  prices: 
$9.-100;  $80.-1000.  English  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa. 

$4  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  backed  by  10  years 
of  high  contest  records.  Chicks.  Circular. 

H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  CAMDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


31  letters  in  our  new  catalog.  Just  issued,  express  genuine 
-  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  — — 

over  chicks  that  LIVE  —  over  birds  that  lay  BIG 
EGGS  —  over  layers,  broilers  or  crosses  that  PAY  BIG 
PROFITS.  Avery  Reds  assure  such  satisfaction. 

Get  your  copy  now,  describing  this  vigorous,  healthy 
stock  bred  for  forty  years  for  the  things  that  make 
real  profits  possible.  . 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactorl 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.)  C.  C.  1127. 

(R.  O.  P.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  “Farm 
—  proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  it. 
—  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
Route  7,  Colrain,  Mass. 


her  neck.  Sun-tan  is  a  very  pretty  shade  it’s  risky  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what 
for  ladies  hose  but  not  so  pretty  on  a  the  buyers  in  this  New  York  market 
pure-bred  white  Leghorn  pullet’s  neck.  .  ”  ever  will  do.  (I  want  to  say  here  that 
‘‘Finally  the  eggs  begin  to  come;  some  pjj  oniy  discuss  this  question  from  the 
are  well-shaped,  many  are  as  round  as  an  market  standpoint. )  I  know  that  right 
English  walnut.  (I  find  the  bird  that  ^  buyers  who  “pay  the  price” 

starts  with  a  round  egg  never  lays  any  .  J  _  ^  ,  .. 

other  shape  and  seldom  gets  past  the  want  their  w  e  gg 
mediums.)  And,  well  you  pick  out  all  the  brown  eggs  just  as  brown  as  they  can 
tints  and  then  you  say,  ‘Why  don’t  you,  get  them.  So  I’m  safe  in  saying  that 
Johnny  Huttar,  go  after  the  breeders  and  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  change 
tell  them  how  to  grade  the  eggs  they  put  Would  certainly  be  a  reduction  in  the 
in  their  incubators?’  Why  don’t  you?”  gening  price  of  these  “sun-tan  specials” 

That’s  enough  quotation  out  of  this  or  whatever  you  want 

letter  I’ve  been  telling  you  about  to  give  to  call  them.  , 

you  a  fair  idea  of  what’s  on  this  Penn  1  also  know,  however,  that  size  an 
Yan  producer’s  mind.  interior  quality  have  much  more  to  do 

All  right,  why  don’t  I?  I  don’t  know  with  the  price  these  buyers  will  pay 
why  I  don’t  unless  it’s  because  I’m  than  any  variations  in  color  whic  we 
supposed  to  be  writing  a  market  article  knd  in  our  present  run  of  marke  eggs, 
and  my  good  friend  Lee  Weaver  is  look-  Just  how  they  will  permanent  y  re-ac 
ing  at  me  from  the  opposite  page  there  to  a  brand  new  shade,  I  don  t  think 
and  may  think  that  I  have  designs  on  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
his  domain.  tirely  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 

Of  course,  that’s  kind  of  a  lame  ex-  that  buyers  may  be  induced  to  forgive 
cuse  because  Lee  has  told  me  that  any  such  an  imposition  on  their  color  tastes, 
time  I  want  to  discuss  a  production  pro-  if  a  sufficient  quantity  o  we  -gra  e  ’ 
blem  that  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  fine-quality  packs  of  this  new  shade 
marketing  question,  to  go  right  ahead  were  to  persistently  make  their  appear¬ 
and  it  wouldn’t  hurt  his  feelings.  I  guess  ance  on  our  market.  There  certainly 
the  plain  truth  is  that  I  thought  breed-  would  be  times,  when  eggs  are  awfully 
ers  who  read  my  stuff  would  take  the  scarce,  when  they’d  just  about  have  to 
hint  from  some  of  my  previous  haran-  take  them.  And  maybe  they  d  find  after 
gues  on  this  subject.  And  I  didn’t  think  they’ve  tried  them  that  consumers 
I  needed  to  get  so  personal  as  to  call  didn’t  mind  them  so  much  after  all. 
them  down  as  a  group.  K  I  thought  cross-breeding  would 

Really  these  factors  which  are  so  im-  correct  as  serious  a  production  problem 
portant  in  determining  egg  value,  start  as  this  fellow  thought  it  would  correc  , 
with  the  breeder  and  it  is  definitely  his  I’d  certainly  try  it. 


BARRED  ROCK.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS. 

Contest  Records  up  to  326  eggs  in  1934.  Pullorum  tested. 
Official  Tube  Method.  Weekly  hatches  starting  January 
first.  Discount  for  early  orders.  Write  for  further  in 
formation.  Code  compliance. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS  CORP.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


“KERLIN -QUALITY" 

Sex  Guaranteed 
S.C.Vtl.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  Old  Puttats-Oay  Old  Cockerel* 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

[Agglutination  method]  by  licensed  veterinarians  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  All  reactors  removed  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  Proved  Money  Makers  35  years.  FREE  CATALOG 
quotes  low  1935  prices.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  C.  C.  939 

W.  W.  KERLIN,  Owner,  Manager.  211  Walnut  Bd.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


“What’ll  you  allow  me  on  a  trade-in?”  —  JUDGE. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Sexed  Chicks— To  Buy 
or  Not  to  Buy? 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


44  T  AST  spring  I  bought  a  thousand 

-L/sexed  chicks  from  a  hatchery  in 
Indiana.  They  were  White  Leghorns 
and  were  guaranteed  ninety  percent 
pullets.  At  three  weeks  I  sorted  out  258 
cockerels.  That  figured  less  than  seven¬ 
ty  five  percent  pullets.  The  hatchery 
made  good  by  sending  275  more  sexed 
chicks.  More  than  50  of  the  last  lot 
turned  out  to  be  cockerels.  I  won’t 
bother  with  them  again.  They  cost 
more  and  I  don’t  like  two  ages  of  pul¬ 
lets.”  That  is  the  experience  related  by 
a  man  in  Herkimer  County  at  a  recent 
poultry  meeting. 

Similar  experiences  were  related  last 
November  at  the  Massachusetts  Breed¬ 
ing  School  held  at  Amherst.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  producer  of  chicks  told 
of  the  grief  and  woe  he  had  been 
through  with  dissatisfied  customers.  He 
said  that  he  is  through  with  trying  to 
sell  sexed  chicks.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
anyone  who  has  tried  either  buying  or 
selling  of  sexed  chicks  here  in  the  East 
and  is  still  enthusiastic  about  them. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  state  of , 
Washington.  Last  summer  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting  of  the  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  talked  with  a  man  who  has 
a  chain  of  hatcheries  in  Washington. 
He  was  enthusiastic  indeed.  Later  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him,  and  from  that 
letter  I  am  quoting  the  following: 

“In  our  own  organization  we  sexed  a 
total  of  640,000  chicks  and  delivered  319.- 
000  sexed  pullet  chicks.  Up  to  date  we 
have  received  reports  from  54%  of  our 
members  as  their  sexed  pullets  reached 
two  months  of  age.  These  reports  show 
that  there  was  an  average  of  only  1.5% 
cockerels  in  the  pullets,  or  an  accuracy 
of  98%%.  This  sexing  work  was  done  by 
Japanese  sexing  experts. 


It  requires  about  one  week  of  practice 
to  become  an  80%  accurate  expert  and 
one  month  or  more  to  gain  an  accuracy  of 
90%  consistently.  It  will  take  fully  three 
months  of  practice  for  six  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  to  become  consistantly 
accurate  at  97%  to  98%  on  one  strain  of 
chicks  only.  Probably  not  more  than  half 
of  the  students  that  start  training  will  be 
able  to  make  the  grade  of  98%  in  that 
length  of  time.  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  before  the  average  student  can 
guarantee  his  work  to  the  point  where 
there  will  be  less  than  2%  cockerels  in 
the  sexed  pullet  chicks.  In  a  six  month 
period  it  will  require  from  4,000  to  5,000 
chicks  per  student  for  practice.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  size  up 
the  situation  here  in  the  east  at  the 
present  time  about  this  way.  Insuffici¬ 
ent  training  and  lack  of  experience  in 
the  art  of  sexing  have  created  much 
dissatisfaction:  This  will  continue  to  be 
true  for  some  time  because  the  prospect 
for  better  broiler  prices  this  spring  and 
summer  removes  the  chief  advantage  in 
sexed  pullet  chicks.  Naturally  the 
hatcherymen  are  not  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hiring  or  training  expert  sex- 
ers  if  there  is  going  to  be  only  a  small 
demand  for  sexed  chicks.  The  price  one 
pays  for  pullet  chicks  includes  the 
price  of  the  cockerels  which  he  does 
not  get.  They  become  a  complete  loss 
to  him.  By  taking  the  cockerels  and 
growing  them  out  he  will  get  something 
at  least  for  them,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  will  again  pay  some  part  of  the 
rearing  of  the  pullets  as  they  were  do¬ 
ing  a  few  years  back.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  with  its  more  limited  outlet  for 
broilers  sexing  will  continue  to  be  a 
prominent  and  profitable  part  of  the 
chick  business. 


Early  Chicks  Pay  Best 


AT  a  poultry  meeting  not  long  ago 
I  stated,  as  I  often  have  done,  that 
early  chicks  pay  best.  A  good-natured 
poultryman  in  the  audience  mildly 
challenged  the  statement,  and  asked  if 
I  had  any  figures  to  prove  that  I  was 
right.  He  went  on  to  say  that  right  now 
his  May-hatched  pullets  are  laying 
rings  around  the  March  pullets,  which 
have  been  in  a  slump  for  some  time.  It 
is  difficult  for  him  to  see  how  the 
March  birds  are  going  to  pay  out  the 
best. 

The  average  price  of  white  eggs 


(Standards) 

on  the 

New  York 

market 

each  month  of  1934 

was: 

January  . 

.  23.3 

.  21.3 

February  . 

.  22.3 

August  . 

.  25.5 

March  . 

.  20.6 

September 

.  29.6 

April  . 

.  18.5 

.  33.5 

M  ay  . 

.  18.4 

.  34.7 

June  . 

.  19.4 

December  _ 

.  31.5 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  one 
egg  in  November  is  worth  almost  as 
much  as  two  in  April  or  May,  and  that 
if  a  farm  has  more  of  its  eggs  for  sale 
in  October,  November  and  December  it 
can  make  a  better  income.  Some  of 
the  most  profitable  poultry  farms  ac¬ 
tually  get  more  eggs  in  November  than 
in  April.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the 
older  birds  laying  late  into  the  fall,  and 
also  by  getting  the  pullets  into  early 
fall  production,  and  that  means  early 
hatching. 

The  influence  of  early  hatching  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures.  One 
good  thing  about  these  figures  is  that 
they  are  from  large  groups  of  farms. 
Individual  instances  can  be  found  to 
illustrate  most  any  statement,  but  there 
is  no  proof  without  sufficient  numbers 


to  make  an  average  that  can  mean 
something.  Fifty-two  farms  that  started 
an  average  of  2060  chicks  in  April  made 
$1,591  average  labor  income.  Thirty-six 
farms  that  started  an  average  of  2,137 
chicks  in  May,  made  only  $1,183.  The 
difference  was  not  due  to  size.  In  fact, 
the  later  hatched  flocks  were  largest. 
It  must  be  the  time  of  hatching. 

Similar  studies  made  in  two  other 
years  gave  the  same  indication  of  much 
greater  returns  from  early  hatched 
pullets,  but  in  both  studies  the  size  of 
the  flocks  again  made  the  results  in¬ 
conclusive. 

This  is  also  shown  by  still  another 
set  of  figures.  Last  year  a  Pullet  Man¬ 
agement  Campaign  conducted  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  several  New  York 
state  counties  showed  6,317  pullets 
hatched  in  March,  11,129  hatched  in 
April,  and  5,081  hatched  in  May.  The 
March  pullets  averaged  38.7%  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  three  months  of  highest 
egg  prices — October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  April  pullets  averaged 
36.6  percent,  and  the  May  pullets  only 
25%,  and  those  were  the  smallest  eggs. 

Chicks  continue  to  be  purchased  for 
May  and  even  June  brooding  apparently 
for  two  reasons.  They  usually  cost  a 
little  less,  and  the  owner  is  afraid  of 
the  winter  molt  that  often  befalls  the 
early  hatched  pullets.  These  figures 
should  prove  that  in  spite  of  the  winter 
molt,  the  early  pullets  pay  best.  It  is 
also  true  that  winter  molts  can  be 
avoided.  Furthermore,  the  early  chicks 
escape  some  of  the  retarding  influences 
that  come  with  hot  weather.  They  grow 
larger,  fewer  of  them  die,  and  they  lay 
larger  eggs.  | 
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HOW  AM  I 


DOIN. . ./ 


OW  am  I  Doin’?”  asks  this 
handsome  White  Leghorn, 


New  Y  ork  State  R.O.  P. 
Hen  E  5228 

Official  R.O.P.  Record 
274  Eggs 

1 934  Hatching  Record: 
Fertility  92% 

Hatchability  of  Fertile 
Eggs  .  ,  ,  100%. 


as  her  experienced  eye  looks  over  her  eggs  in  the  incubator. 


“You’re  doing  fine,”  her  owner*  replies.  As  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  breeding  farms  in  this 
territory,  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  production  and  hatching  records 
of  No.  E  5228  and  her  sister  R.OJP.  hens. 


For  the  past  eight  years,  the  thousands  of  birds  on  this  success¬ 
ful  farm  have  been  fed  exclusively  on  GX.F.  Mashes.  As  chicks, 
they  were  brought  up  on  GX.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash.  As 
pullets,  they  are  fed  GX.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash.  And 
as  breeders  they  receive  the  same  good  feed.  The  owner  of  this 
flock,  who  breeds  his  birds  for  high  production  and  high  hatch- 
ability,  believes  in  “following  through”  with  G.L.F.  Feeds  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  birds. 


GXJF.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  and  GX.F.  Super  Laying  & 
Breeding  Mash  are  fed  on  many  of  the  foremost  R.O.P.  and  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  farms  in  G.L.F.  territory.  Year  after  year  these 
successful  breeders  use  these  two  outstanding  feeds,  because  they 
give  consistently  fine  results. 

The  formulas  of  GXJF.  Feeds  are  constantly  being  checked 
and  improved  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  our  State 
Agricultural  Colleges.  The  ingredients  that  go  into  them  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  carefully  chosen  to  do  the  job  that  is  expected  of 
them.  The  feeds  are  fresh  when  they  reach  you,  and  priced  just  as 
low  as  smart  buying  and  intelligent  handling  can  get  them. 

G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash  gives  the  bird  every¬ 
thing  that  feed  can  give  to  assure  a  successful  hatching  season. 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  provides  the  right  nutrients  and 
vitamins  in  the  proper  proportion  to  raise  the  chicks  into  big 
broilers  and  strong,  healthy  pullets. 

Ask  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  formulas  and  prices 
on  these  two  popular  feeds  today. 

*NAME  ON  REQUEST 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC* 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


r 
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Your  | 

Questions  f 

Answered  • 


m 


,  |  |  g  ill"  £gg  and  Poultry  Prices 

■  I  I  p  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 

m-rn*  *Th;rU«  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 


I 


CHICKS 


12  Breeds 


— ’  ■  guarantee  100%  live  delivery,  and  14  day  livability,  wmcn  wmmmmmmmm 

means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  l/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 

_ _ nnnirc  W,#Su«iri  Ofitlr  »i6b«  W«lf  “A”  Oualitv  Matins  Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 


$1.00  BOOKS 
YOUR  ORDER 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  l  C7  Cft 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  f  v 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  | 

Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyao-  /  0.5U 

dottes,  faff  Orpingtons  7 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  .  9*50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  ‘  .  7-50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  7*5© 

•  •  •  '  r  50  chicks  add 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Matin* 
Bloodtested  bat  not  Hod 
I  ns  seeled  by  K.  P.  A. 
100  500 


$37.50 

42.00 


46.25 

3750 

3750 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

BIsodtestd  sad  Fhck  lujwled  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500  1000 

$8.50  $42.00  $83.00 

$9.50  46.25  90.00 


WOLF  HATCHING  U  BREEDING  CO. 


ioo.oo 

83-00 

37.50  1  7*»w  J/.»»  75.00  1  - —  — — "• 

per  chick — $1.00  book,  yoUr  ordcr-Wc  Ship  C.  O.  D.  for  h.I.occ,  plu,  po.torc  C.  O.  D.  chor,c-  . 

- -  Box  6 


10.50 

8.50 

7-50 


51.25 

42.00 

37-50 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodteiled  sod  Flod  lespttted  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500  1000 

$9.50  $4625  $90.00 

10.50  5125  100.00 

11.50  56.25  110.00 


Write  lor  Stxed  Chick  Price*. 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.25 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  .  4.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  .  5.25 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS 


100 
$8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
ORDER. 


500  lOOt 

$38.00  $75.00 

43.00  85.00 

48.00  95.00 

CAN  SHIP 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ORDER  FERRIS  CHICKS  NOW! 

and  Save  25%.  .  Ferris  heavy-laying,  vigorous,  large 
White  Leghorns  represent  more  than  30  years  breed- 
*ing  for  greatest  number  of  large  white  Eggs  . .  130  FERRIS  LEGHORNS 
laid  from  200  to  292  eggs  in  1934  National  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Write 
for  new  BIG  CATALOG  and  Price  List.  C.  C.  4818 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  INC. ,  923  Union  flve..  N.  E.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


ICR  BARGAINS 

k  a.. a 1 r  1 


SAVE  25% 

BY  ORDERING 

NOW! 


Always  make 
money  for  their  own- 
era  because  we  breed  for 
Iarg-e  egg  production.  A  28  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^*^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  |L*J  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
•  day.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  1601  • 

White  Leghorns.  ■TiHlil'MBarred  &  White 
Rocks,  Partridge  RockB,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  ,Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons, 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  BoxTr,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  PULLETS 
DAY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  5c  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  Chickeries,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  am  having  a  little  difficulty  with  one 
of  my  flocks  of  pullets.  I  have  taken 
out  about  twelve,  out  of  148,  which  have 
“differential  trouble”  as  I  call  it.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  caused  by  straining  in  laying 
an  egg,  apparently  part  of  the  egg  works 
coming  out.  If  the  bird  is  not  taken  out 
immediately  the  other  ones  kill  it.  If 
they  are  taken  out,  they  seldom  get  well. 
Those  I  put  back  will  break  down  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  droppings  became  like 
a  white  paste  in  those  I  took  out. 

— E.  J. ,  New  York. 

THE  trouble  which  your  birds  are 
having  is  known  as  prolapsus  of 
the  oviduct,  or  sometimes  eversion  of 
the  oviduct.  Probably  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  causes.  We  know  for  one  thing 
that  it  is  increased  by  allowing  the 
birds  to  become  slightly  constipated. 
Give  an  occasional  treatment  with 
epsom  salts  when  the  droppings  be¬ 
come  hard.  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
salts  in  water  for  each  100  fowls  and 


Make  sure  of  a  better  1935  income  with 
HAYES  ••PAY-DAY"  Chicks.  Choose  your 
chicks  from  20  highly  developed  breeds. 
All  from  stock  backed  by  16  years  careful 
breeding.  All  culling  done  by  men  that  have 
passed  the  State  examination.  All  stock  B.  W. 

D.  bloodtested.  Antigen  whole  blood  method 
and  reactors  removed.  Write  for  descriptive  «" 
folder  and  special  prices.  (CC  12508). 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES 

Box  D,  Bloomington,  III. 

Scxed  Chicks:  Write  for  special  information, 
prices  and  guarantee  on  sex  selected  chicks. 


"Inclosed  find  $100.00  for  which  continue  my  order 
for  300  chicks  per  week,”  writes  one  of  our  broiler 
customers  from  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  third  certified 
$100.00  check  he  has  sent  us  since  October,  1934.  Is  he 
making  money  with  our  chicks?  You  bet,  or  he  would 
buy  elsewhere.  You,  too,  can  make  money  raising 
DAVIS  chicks.  They  are  hatched  in  new  65,000  egg 
unit  electric  Smith  incubators,  from  Tested  Stock,  from 
eggs  grading  23  ounces  and  better.  Priced  right  and 
guaranteed  for  14  days.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM, 

RT.  25,  RAMSEY,  IND. 


Ohio  Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 
$85  per  N000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C,  C.  C.  932. 


-  BABY  CHICKS 

From  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  stock  (Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks  guar. 
Cat  Free.  Order  now  at  these  low  prices.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns...  $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70. 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75. 
Barred  White  &  Buff  Rocks  2.50 
White  Wyand.,  N.  II.  & 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50 

Assorted  . . . 


4!50  8.50  41.25  80. 


4.50 

3.50 


8.50 

7.00 


41.25 

33.50 


80, 

65. 


Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.Pa. 


W 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chick*  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breed*  -  Wh.  Leghorn*, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rock*,  R.  1.  Reds,  R.  1. 
White*,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandotte*,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giant*,  Buff  Orps,  Brahma*  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  price* 
TODAY  Code  955 


TAi/r  HJOTirr  RICHFIELD  hatchery’s 
TAKt  NUIIvt  QUALITY  CHICKS 
Womer’s  Quality  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

R.I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

New  Hampshire  Reds....  2*25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Mix  $7.00;  Asst'd  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.,  Barred  and  W.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Mix.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  B.W.D.  and  on  Free  Range.  100%  live 
delivery,  Prepaid.  Write  for  our  1935  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders  and  our  Low  Prices.  SHIRK’S 
Hatchery,  H.C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ZO/aCENTURY  hatchery 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Disease 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  Write  for  circular  and  Prices.  (Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALlSTERV I LLE,  PENNA. 


B 


OHIO  APPROVED 


:  Barron  White  Leghorn  chicks 


exclusively.  Sensibly  priced.  Antigen  blood-test 
used.  Catalog  free.  (CCC  226.) 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  ew  m0!n8 


JERSEY  WHITE  SEXED  CHICKS. 

-  America’s  Heavyweight  Fowl. 

Tten  pound  Cockerels  six  months.  Wonderful  Producers. 

free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Goshen.  Ind. 


GIANTS 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Large  Type  English  White  Leghorns  mated  with 
pedigreed  males.  Dependable  winter  layers  of^  big 
eggs  Also  production  bred  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Minorcas.  Orpingtons.  Write  for  folder  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  LEGHORNS  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
babv  chick  circular  with  ten  pictures  of  stock  and 
buildings.  THE  HOBART  POULTRY  FARM,  Walter 
S.  Rich,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  New  York. 


DADDflN  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DAIvlvLfll  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

Thev  live  Lav.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J 


Baby  Chicks 


at  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 


Our  Pen  at  Farmingdale,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  led  breed 
in  latest  completed  Contest.  Egg  weight  was  also 
highest  for  breed,  25.19  ozs.  At  Maine,  our  Pen 
scored  2414  Points  2450  Eggs.  Pullet  No.  13 
scored  299  Points.  308  Eggs;  lhillet  No.  2  scored 
302  Points,  285  Eggs. 

30,000  Breeders  on  Own  Farm. 

No  hatching  eggs  purchased  from  others. 

All  Pullorum-Tested — No  Reactors. 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Broilers— 3- Lb.  Birds  in  10  Weeks. 

Pullets — -At  6  mos.  weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in 
50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks. 
FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  _  you  prefer. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrcntham,  Mass. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  21 39. 


OSS 

Qarm 

R.I.  Reds 


Score  rtigti  at  Contests 

Our  Pen  at  New  York  (Farmingdale)  led 
breed  in  eggs  produced  at  1933-34  Contest: 
previous  vear,  our  Pen  led  all  breeds.  Our 
High  Hen  at  Maine  1933-34  Contest,  laid 
333  eggs,  scored  341  points  in  52  weeks. 
Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  from  this 
high  producing  strain. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested  by  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 
— 100%  Mass  Farm  Strain.  Moss-Cross 
Rock- Reds — Popular  for  broilers.  Pedigreed 
Cockerels — Ready  for  the  pen. 

FREE  Catalog— explains  how  we  trapnest. 
pedigree  and  mate  to  produce  chicks  of  ex 
ceptional  quality.  Write  for  your  copy  and 
our  moderate  prices.  Comp.  Cert.  956. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Pickout  shields  stop  cannibalism.  This 
one  was  homemade  from  metal  but  it’s 
a  slow  way  to  make  money  at  3  cents 
each.  One  reader  reports  success  with 
a  safety  pin  and  a  piece  of  rubber 
cut  from  an  inner  tube! 

use  this  to  mix  a  wet  mash.  Keep 
other  feed  and  water  from  the  birds  a 
few  hours  before  giving  the  salts  so 
they  will  be  hungry.  Feeding  cabbage 
or  other  succulent  feed  also  helps  to 
pdevent  constipation. 

Sometimes  after  a  few  cases  of  pro¬ 
lapsus  have  occurred,  the  pullets  be¬ 
come  cannibals  and  attack  healthy  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  hard  to  tell  if  a  dead 
pullet  was  killed  by  pure  cannibalism, 
or  if  the  trouble  started  with  a  case  of 
prolapsus.  You  can  tell  by  picking  up 
a  number  of  the  birds.  Bruised  spots 
on  the  edges  of  the  vents  will  indicate 
cannibalism. 

In  that  case  you  can  stop  it  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tip  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
beak  of  each  bird.  Use  a  knife  and 
cut  back  close  to  the  living  part  of  the 
beak.  It  will  grow  out  in  about  two 
weeks  and  if  picking  continues  you 
will  have  to  trim  the  beaks  again. 

Another  plan  is  to  pin  pick-out 
shields  over  the  vent  of  each  bird. 
These  cost  about  two  or  three  cents 
each. 

The  pullets  that  are  picked  seldom 
amount  to  anything  again.  You  may 
as  well  kill  and  market  them.  They 
are  not  sick  or  in  any  way  damaged  as 
market  birds.  L.  E.  Weaver, 

Poultry  Editor. 

*  *  * 

Time  to  Feed  Chicks 

At  what  age  should  chicks  first  be  fed? 

Our  ideas  have  changed  somewhat, 
and  now  we  advise  feeding  when  the 
chicks  are  first  put  under  the  brooder, 


CO  Oka 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


St  a  te  -Su  pervi  sed 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey  State- 


Supervised  Chicks.  Uniform  high  quality. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested 
also  Culled  and  Banded  by  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Mated  with  expert  care. 
New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  New  Jersey  Heavy  Mixed. 
FREE  CATALOG  explains  how  we  produce  Chicks 
that  can  be  depended  on  for  quick  sure  _  profits. 
Write  for  your  copy  «n  d  Price  List. 
COOK'S  HATCHERY 
43-C  Annabelle  Ave..  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Leghorn  &  Bar'd  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 

from  Cert.,  B.W.D.  Tested  Breeders. 

Hatching  eggs,  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CROSSBRED 
PULLET  chicks  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size,  early 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  B.W.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen) 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 

POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  I  III 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


MAPE5 

WM.  S.  MAPES.  Box  A. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bu  25  Years  of  Breedina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTTJM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Baby 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


(C.C.  2136) 


Hir- 


All  Breeders  careful¬ 
ly  culled  and  blood¬ 
tested  (for  BWD — 

igglutination  test.) 

50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.00  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.I.  &  „  „  „„  „ 

N  H  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  5.00  10.00  45.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings,  12  $2.00.  25  $3.85,  50  $7.50,  100  $14.00. 
Turkey  Poults,  Giant  Bronze  or  Narragansetts.  40e. 
Shi  oments  are  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 

Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns  Rocks,  N.  II.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  old 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  No. 
1382  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PSTfS  Ducklings 


_ -lOO 

delivered 

. .  Eggs  $12 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL 


SAVES  YOU 
MONEY 

on  farm  lighting! 

•  Increases  the  efficiency 
of  your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 


National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CARBIDE 


HOT  A 
POISON 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


For  farms,  large  buildings 
use  powder  form,  75?;  or 
Ready-Mixed,  $  1 .00. ^ 
Household  size, 

35?.  ALL  DRUG¬ 
GISTS  ^k-R-0  CO. 

Springfield,  0. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

New  England  Poultry  man 

Largest  Poultry  Paper  In  TT.  S.  Most  reading,  most 
pictures,  most  authoritative  information,  most  news, 
most  careful  censorship  of  advertising.  6  months,  50c; 
1  year,  $1.00;  3  years,  $2.00.  But  this  adv.  sent  in  will 

6  A  UP  l/>  <>N  ANY  PERIOD 
▼  JU  /2  SUBSCRIPTION 

NewEnglandPoultryman 


4  PARK  ST., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Finelv  Illiictrntprl  Poultry  magazine.  Profitable 
i  meiy  liiUMidLCU  methods  for  steady  cash  income. 

Published  monthly.  35coneyear.  Four  years  $1.00.  Sample 
on  request.  The  Poultry  Item,  Box  10,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poultry  magraxine,  fall  of 
making:  ideas.  Explains  new  scientific  methods. 
Learn  how  others  succeed.  Subscribe  today. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept,  t  Mount  Morris, 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  GIVING  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  world.  Sample  Free.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57,  HANOVER,  PA. 


Baby  *^2  Chicks 


STARTED  AND  SEXED  CHICKS— ALL  BREEDS 

S.  c.  W.  LEG  HO  RIM 

CHICKS.  Large  Type  English  Strain.  Their  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  rapid  growth  has  made  and  held  many 
customers  for  us. 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Ideal  for  foundation  stock  or  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Uniform  vigorous,  high  producing  type. 
Proven  Money  makers.  Also  It.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks 
and  Br.  Leghorns.  (Breeders  Blood-Tested — B.W.D. 
Antigen  test.)  Free  Catalog  and  prices  upon  request. 
Booking  Orders  Feb.  and  March. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


100 

500 

1009 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

LD.  by 

.Stained 

Anti- 

order  from  ad. 

D.  A. 

STIMELING’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Post  paid. 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  and  White  Hocks . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
gen  method.  Write  for  free  Cir 

STIMELING  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

llEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.00 
8  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 

8.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds 

vy  Mixed  .  6.80 


V'  giv 

allies 

SYte 


100 

500 

1000 

...  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

...  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

6.80 

34.00 

68. 

•om  adv. 

or  write  for 

Hatchery  &  Breeders. 

McAlisterville, 

Pa. 

usually  when  they  are  24  hours  old. 
By  all  means  feed  them  before  they 
are  48  hours  old. 


Buckwheat  Hulls  for  Litter 

We  have  used  buckwheat  hulls  for 
several  seasons  in  our  brooders. 
Properly  handled  they  are  fine;  care¬ 
lessly  managed  they  are  bad.  We  had 
no  trouble  after  the  first  few  days  and 
will  use  them  this  year.  Here  is  how. 
The  ring  of  woven  wire  or  whatever 
one  uses  to  keep  the  chicks  near  the 
heat  for  the  first  few  days  —  must  be 
larger  or  farther  from  the  edge  of 
hover  than  you  ordinarily  would  have 
it  and  the  temperature  must  be  a  few 
degrees  higher,  —  we  run  100°  at  edge 
of  hover. 

We  put  the  hulls  to  a  depth  of  3  in. 
under  the  hover,  and  out  about  18  to 
20  in.  beyond  the  edge.  Then  we  spread 
straw  all  around  next  to  the  ring  on 
the  inside  to  set  feeders  and  waterers 
on.  We  use  about  3  inches  of  straw. 
You  cannot  set  feeders  or  waterers  on 
the  hulls  —  or  on  blocks  on  the  hulls  — 
for  the  chicks  fill  the  containers  with 
the  hulls.  We  always  keep  straw  un¬ 
der  and  around  the  feeders,  and  keep 
the  hulls  near  the  stove.  When  the 
chicks  have  the  run  of  the  whole  floor 
we  still  keep  feeders  on  straw  as  far 
out  as  we  want  them  from  the  heat. 

The  chicks  have  to  be  watched  close¬ 
ly  the  first  few  days  to  see  that  they 
do  not  get  a  piece  of  hull  fast  in  their 
mouth  —  that  is  the  worst  feature  — 
hut  we  had  no  trouble  after  we  solved 
the  problem  of  keeping  feeders  and 
waterers  on  straw. 

Here  is  the  best  feature.  We  put 
the  hulls  down  about  two  days  before 
the  chicks  arrive  —  so  they  are  warm 
clear  through  to  the  floor.  As  the 
chicks  drop  down  to  sleep  the  hulls 
fluff  up  around  them;  sometimes  only 
little  heads  stick  up.  The  droppings 
drop  down  into  the  hulls  and  dry  —  no 
pasty  chicks  from  crowding,  —  no  toe 
picking  because  the  hulls  cover  the  toes 
except  when  they  stand  on  straw  to 
eat  —  then  they  are  busy.  Hulls  do 
not  mat  —  and  neither  will  they  ab¬ 
sorb  water  if  it  is  spilled  or  a  fountain 
tips.  You  just  have  to  sop  it  up  and 
take  out  the  wet  hulls. 

As  the  hulls  are  dark  the  chicks  do 
not  pick  at  them  as  they  do  shavings 
or  moss.  Another  little  trick  I  do  to 
get  the  little  fellows  to  settle  in  a 
ring  near  the  heat  is  to  take  the  ex¬ 
celsior  pad  from  the  chick  boxes,  pull 
them  out  rather  thin,  turn  clean  side 
up,  and  spread  in  a  circle  just  at  the 
edge  of  deflector  the  first  night.  I  do 
this  while  they  are  eating,  and  they 
will  all  settle  on  the  pad.  The  next 
day  I  just  shake  the  hulls  out  of  the 
stuff  and  their  bed  is  ready  again. 

Buckwheat  hulls  make  a  very  good 
summer  litter  in  the  laying  house 
where  all  grain  is  fed  in  high  hoppers. 
We  used  them  several  seasons  when 
straw  was  scarce- — about  5  inches  deep. 

—Mrs.  G.  V.  E.,  N.  Y. 


TlTRK’FViQ  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Nar- 
rviVL,  HO  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
wans.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 

fittmew  prices.!  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


Fifty  Years  of  Conservation 

In  1885,  fifty  years  ago,  a  law  was 
passed  in  New  York  State  establishing 
a  forest  preserve,  and  providing  for 
its  administration.  In  that  fifty  years, 
New  York  has  established  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Forest  Preserve,  2,128,000  acres, 
and  the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve, 
217,000  acres,  a  total  of  2,345,000  acres 
of  state  forest  land.  Great  progress 
was  made  in  conservation  when  the 
bond  issues  of  1916  and  1924,  totaling 
$12,500,000,  were  passed  for  purchase 
of  forest  lands. 

A  committee  headed  by  Conservation 
Commissioner  Lithgow  Osborn  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Lehman  to  ar¬ 
range  for  program  to  commemorate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  conservation 
in  the  State,  and  this  committee  is  now 
making  plans  for  a  celebration  next 
fall. 


iQtNEJP  Chicks 


GET  OUR  2-WAY  SAVINGS  PLAN 

before  ordering  chicks  from  anyone.  We  reward  you  liberally  for  cooperating  with  our 
planned  production  program.  It’s  like  finding  money.  And  vou  get  good  chicks  1 
80,000  BANDED  BREEDERS  —  BLOOD-TESTED  for  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.) 

By  Whole  Blood  Stained  Antigen  Method  —  Expert  Personal  Supervision. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  30,000  Hen  Breeders — Layers  of  24  to  30-oz.  chalk-white  eggs. 
STANDARD-BRED  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  ROCKS.  WH.  WYANDOTTES.  R.  I. 
&  N.  H.  REDS.  WENECROSS  WYAN-ROCKS  for  White  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and 
Layers;  WENECROSS  RED-ROCKS  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Layers;  WENECROSS 
BRAM-ROCKS  for  Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  We  are  pioneers  in  developing  Cross¬ 
breed  Strains,  with  more  and  wider  experience  in  hybridizing.  Comp.  Cert.  7415. 
Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  year  —  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  2-Way-Savlng  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  BL  Minorcas  7.50  37.50  75, 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SthweglersT»°R„°?.R,ED(HI(K'> 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — our 
pens  won.  best  3  White  Leghorn 
laying  records  ati  World’sFair; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Beds. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc. : 
ducks.  Free  hook,  all  aboutegg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money!  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 


STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CH1X 

Large  Type 
S.  C.  White  Legho 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  — 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  __ 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B.W.D. ) 
by  the  stained  antigen  method,  under  my  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  100%  live  deL  postpaid.  Order  from  ad  or 
write  for  our  1935  circular  for  full  details  of  our  hatchery. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHIX  $7.-100. 

Large  photos  of  Farm  and  Stock  FREE  write 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

j  All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 


100 

500 

1000 

_..  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

_.  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

....  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

....  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

rryr— BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

I  Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti- 
NuLL  nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 

$8  per  102.  $38.75  per  510.  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 
MARVIN  F.  MOLL  Box  a  KLElHFELTERSVU.LE.PA. 


CHICKS: 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS  from  breeding  flocks  blood  tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  by  veterinary  surgeon,  tube  agglutination 
method.  Circular  on  request.  Code  105. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY.  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70. 

II.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  deL  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Phiz-Ire  — Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds. 

LrlllLlvs  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown.Pa. 


HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks -  7.50  37.50  75. 

II.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHICKS 


of  “KNOWN  QUALITY” 

R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  MIXED  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of  our 
Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No.  1732. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S 

We  are  now  hatching  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks;  N.  H.  Reds; 
Wh.  Wyandottes:  B.  1.  Reds ;  Wh.  Leghorns.  Write  for 
Prices.  HERBSTER’S  HATCH ERY,  Box  A.  McClure,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
Write  for  free  literature.  $70.  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


CU  I  P  IF  C  B.W.D.  Antigen  Tested  Wh. 

rt  •  &  and  Bd.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

$8. — 100:  H.  Mix,  $7.50.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guar. 
Koch's  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

C  H  Tf  5C  S  Barron  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
llv'1VkJ)  Rocks,  Reds,  large  chicks  and  low 
prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  PARTIES  take  orders  for  Peerless  Ohio 
Approved  Chicks.  No  investment,  liberal  commission. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 


PHirif  Q  from  Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested  flocks. 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds  $8;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $7.  Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  241  Kellerville  Rd..  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY 


I  need  more  men  and  women  at  once.  I  have  won¬ 
derful  plans  for  your  making  up  to  $50.00  the  first 
week,  up  to  $60.00  or  more  a  little  later. 

I  am  looking  for  people  $103.32  IN  A  SINGLE  WEEK 


who  will  take  advant¬ 
age  of  this  opportunity 
to  get  cash  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  work  is  fasci¬ 
nating  and  the  cash  re- 
wards  exceptionally 
large.  You  operate 
in  your  own  com¬ 
munity,  either  full 
or  spare  time.  You 
handle  all  the  money 
and  keep  a  big  share 
right  in  your  pocket. 


OVER  350  GOOD  OPENINGS  AT  ONCE 

With  all  these  fine  openings  why  hesi¬ 
tate  if  you  need  money?  Why  deprive 
yourself  and  your  family  of  the  urgent 
necessities  of  life?  Why  fret  and  worry 
over  unpaid  bills?  Think  of  what  you 
could  do  with  an  income  of  up  to  $60.00 
a  week  right  now.  Then  rush  me  your 
name  for  the  startling  facts.  You  are 
taking  no  chances.  No  one  can  prevent 
you  from  getting  your  share  of  the  cash. 


That’s  what  Howard  B. 
Ziegler,  Pa.,  reported. 
Many  others  have 
made  big  money  al¬ 
most  over  night  with 
my  plans.  Hans  Coor- 
des,  Nebr.,  made  $96.40 
in  one  week.  Albert 
Becker,  Mich.,  report¬ 
ed  earnings  of  as  high 
as  $100.00  in  a  single 
week.  Florence  R. 
Tripp,  Mass., 
cleared  $10. 
in  a  day. 


I  FURNISH  EVERYTHING 

Everything  is  ready-made 
to  help  you  get  your  share 
of  this  money.  I  furnish 
my  big,  expensive  outfit  on 
NO-RISK  TRIAL.  My  plans 
are  simple  and  direct.  You 
start  making  money  at 
once.  When  I  send  you  my 
plans  I  also  tell  you  how  to 
get  your  groceries  at  low, 
wholesale  prices.  This  is  in 
addition  to  your  regular, 
big  cash  earnings. 

MAIL  NAME  TODAY  ! 

Put  name  on  coupon  or  penny 
postcard  today.  Rush  it  to  mo. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out 
how  you  can  enjoy  immediately 
big  oash  earnings.  Act  now. 


FREE  FACTS  COUPON 


ALBERT  MILLS.  President 

7487  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  Trial  Offer  and  all  the  facts  about 
these  good  openings,  telling  how  I  can  make  up  to 
$60.00  a  week.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ > - - - 


(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


(88)  24 
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making 

Maple  Sugar 


at  Twinf  lower  ¥arm 


By  MRS.  GRACE 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Dodd  and  their  son, 
David  H.  of  South  Newbury,  Eastern  Ver¬ 
mont,  have  mastered  the  principles  which  have 
governed  successful  maple  syrup  and  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  for  generations,  yet  they 
have  adapted  their  knowledge 
of  engineering  and  architec¬ 
tural  design  to  these  principles 
m  a  rather  unique  way.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  were 
schooled  in  architectural  de¬ 
sign  in  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  They 
had  city  office  experience  in 
architectural  work  but  decided 
to  give  it  up  and  return  to 
Mrs.  Dodd’s  native  Vermont. 
She  is  of  the  sixth  generation 
of  her  family  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  South  Newbury  and  properly  venerates 
all  their  ideals  and  traditions. 

When  they  returned  to  Mrs.  Dodd’s  native 
heath  they  learned  from  the  best  sugar  makers 
the  secrets  of  the  oldtime  people  whose  maple 
products  have  never  yet  been  excelled.  Mrs.  Dodd 
says  that  they  can  make 
as  good  but  no  better 
maple  sugar  than  those 
oldtime  masters  of  the 
art  who  boiled  down  the 
syrup  in  farm  kitchens 
and  turned  out  a  world- 
famous  product.  The 
outstanding  contribution 
which  the  Dodds  have 
made  is  the  adapting  of 
modern  machinery  to 
this  old-time  art,  so  that 
the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  not  sacrificed. 

Furthermore,  they  her¬ 
metically  seal  the  product  so  that  it  will  keep.  The 
son’s  training  in  machine  and  tool  design  has 
been  a  most  valuable  asset  in  this  project. 

When  the  Dodds  first  came  back  to  South 
Newbury  they  operated  the  farm  “Twinflower,” 
known  since  1892  for  its  maple  products.  As 
every  syrup-maker  knows,  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  is  required  to  convert  the  sap  into  syrup, 
fifty  gallons  of  sap  being  required  to  make  one 
gallon  of  maple  syrup.  It  meant  day  and  night 
work  of  the  hardest  sort,  often  in  bitter  weather. 
Sometimes  the  Dodds  even  had  to  break  out  the 
trails  through  the  sugar  bush  with  their  own  feet 
because  it  was  too  dangerous  for  the  horses  to  be 
taken  into  the  woods ;  but  by  and  by  their  care  in 
producing  a  good  product  was  rewarded  and  they 
now  are  converting,  not  only  their  own  syrup 
into  sugar,  but  that  of  other  farmers  also. 

Between  the  farm  and  the  railroad,  the  Dodds 
found  an  old  woodworking  shop  with  water 
power.  This  they  have  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  attractive  tearooms  and  gift  shops  that  can 
be  imagined.  Here  too,  the  syrup  is  converted  in¬ 
to  the  various  forms  of  sugar  demanded  by  the 
public — soft  maple  sugar,  maple  cream,  granulat¬ 
ed  maple  sugar,  bricks,  sugar  cakes,  and  nut 
cakes.  These  are  more  convenient  forms  fof  a 
traveling  public  than  the  big  hard  cakes  formerly 
made  in  the  thirty  pound  pails.  The  Dodds’  shop 
is  located  on  the  bank  of  what  is  known  in  that 
section  as  a  “wild  brook.”  Two  brooks  come  to¬ 
gether  there  providing  the  power  for  their  own 
electricity  which  operates  some  of  the  machinery 
used  in  making  the  sugar  and  maple  cream. 

The  old  beams  and  broad  planks  of  the  build¬ 
ings  have  been  left  as  they  were,  smoothed  up  a 
bit  of  course,  but  left  in  their  natural  colors.  The 


WATKINS  HUCKETT 


Twinflower,  the  “plant”  where  the  Dodd  fami- 
-v  ly  lives,  makes  delicious  maple  products  and 
conducts  a  tea-room  on  the  side.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  at  first  a  woodworking  shop  and  a 
paint  shop.  In  the  center  is  a  sunken  garden, 
originally  the  cellar  of  the  apple  house. 


Dodds’  feeling  for  the  fitness  of  things  appears 
even  to  the  plantings  at  the  edge  of  the  brook 
which  runs  through  the  property.  Plants  which 
naturally  belong  in  such  a  setting  have  been  put 
there,  cattails  and  the  like.  | 

In  addition  to  the  woodworking  shop,  there 
was  an  old  paint  shop.  This  has  been  changed — 
and  anyone  who  has  ever  attempted  such  a  job 
will  know  at  what  expense  of  time  and  labor-- 
into  living  quarters  for  the  family.  Because  it  ! 
fits  so  well  into  its  surroundings  and  has  been  al-  j 
lowed  to  keep  its  wholesome  sturdiness,  the 
Dodds  have  made  it  a  shining  example  of  \yhat  j 
can  be  done  to  make  “right”  a  place  which  a 
casual  observer  would  have  considered  hopeless,  i 
Another  example  of  their  skill  in  making  a 
beauty  spot  out  of  a  possible  eyesore  is  the  sunken 
garden  which  they  have  evolved  from  the  old  j 
apple-house  cellar.  This  has  been  flagged  with 
stones  from  their  own  hills.  The  sloping  sides 
are  artistically  covered  with  rock  plants  and 
there  is  even  a  tiny  stream  with  a  little  windmill 
which  actually  runs.  There  are  rustic  seats  and 
tea  tables  at  which  tourists  are  served  from  the 
tearoom,  a  summer  project.  The  maple  products 
produced  by  the  Dodds  are  marketed  partly 
through  the  tearoom  and  gift  shop,  but  are  distri¬ 
buted  mainly  through  stores  and  orders  from 
Maine  to  California  and  even  from  France  and 
England. 

Mrs.  Dodd  believes  that  combining  maple  sugar 
or  syrup  with  other  ingredients  in  cooking,  masks 
the  delicate  flavor  of  maple  so  that  it  simply  be¬ 
comes  sweetening.  Mrs.  Dodd  is  quite  frank  in 
saying  that  where  each  operation  means  a  cost  in 
labor,  sugar  making  is  not  a  very  profitable  job.  It 

is  where  the  sugar  is 
made  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  farmer  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and 
when  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  helps  in  the  process 
(thus  making  no  cash 
outlay  for  labor)  that 
sugar-making  is  profit¬ 
able,  bringing  in  ex¬ 
tra  money  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  wel¬ 
come  on  the  farm. 

Yet  one  cannot  help 
feeling  when  visiting 
this  unique  establish¬ 
ment  which  the  Dodds 
have  developed  over 
a  period  of  years  that 
it  must  yield  great 
returns  in  satisfaction. 
The  excellent  maple  products  with  which  they 
preserve  the  ancient  sugar-making  traditions^ 
Vermont,  the  beautiful  use  they  have  mad<y^f  na¬ 
tural  surroundings,  the  creation  of  a  re/q  plant 
from  buildings  which  others  might  have  afeared  to 
tackle — all  this  spells  real  achievement.  I 


Alcoves  on  the  river 
balcony  where  vacation 
folks  from  the  city  get 
rest  and  recreation. 


Ten  Cardinal  Points  of 
Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  Making 


By  Helen  Dodd,  South  Newbury,  Vermont. 

To  Make  Good  Maple  Products  There 

Must  Be: 

1 —  Good  weather:  clear  warm  days  and 
freezing  nights. 

2 —  Clean  utensils,  and  I  mean 
CLEAN.  Evaporators,  etc.,  should 
he  scoured  after  every  “run”; 
sugaring  off  pans  frequently. 

3 —  Prompt  gathering  and  immediate 
boiling  of  sap  before  rain  or  bac¬ 
teria  can  do  harm.  A  few  hours 
delay  can  do  great  damage. 

4 —  Hot  fires.  Speed  in  boiling  is  most 
important  for  color  and  flavor; 
plenty  of  dry  fuel  is  required. 

5 —  Clean  boiling,  constant  skimming 
as  well  as  careful  straining. 

6 —  -Accurate  use  of  thermometer  and 
other  tests  for  density  of  syrup. 

7 —  Filtering  syrup  through  heavy 
felt,  and  conscientious  washing 
of  filters. 

8 —  All  watchfulness,  as  above  for 
syrup  boiling,  must  be  employed  in 
boiling  syrup  down  to  sugar,  with 
special  care  to  prevent  lime  forming 
on  pans. 

9 —  Rapid  stirring  of  sugar  is  necessary  to 
keep  color  light  and  the  “grain”  fine. 

10 — Dainty  and  accurate  packing  of  finish¬ 
ed  sugar  or  syrup.  Tins  or  boxes 
must  always  be  full  to  insure  flavor 
keeping. 


& 


Try  “FAIRY  WHIP” 
for  Your  NEXT 
Party  Gathering.  . 


Here  is  an  exceptional  recipe  for 
a  brand  new  dessert  you  can  serve 
your  friends  the  next  time  you  have 
a  party.  “Fairy  Whip”  is  easily  and 
quickly  prepared  and  will  prove  to  be 
a  delightful  surprise  to  your  guests. 

There  are  many  other  delicious 
desserts  you  can  prepare  with  Kre- 
Mel. 

Aside  from  its  appetite  appeal 
and  its  food  value,  Kre-Mel  is  eco¬ 
nomical.  Children,  as  well  as  “grown¬ 
ups”,  will  relish  and  enjoy  any  Kre- 
Mel  Dessert  you  may  serve. 

Kre-Mel  contains  a  generous 
amount  of  Dextrose,  the  important 
food  element  which  provides  heat 
and  energy  to  the  body. 


“FAIRY  WHIP 


Prepare  two  packages  of  Vanillin 
Kre-Mel  according  to  the  directions 
on  the  package — pour  mixture,  while 
hot,  over  half  pound  of  marshmal¬ 
lows,  mix  gently  until  marshmallows 
have  partly  dissolved,  let  cool.  Add 
a  small  can  of  crushed  pineapple, 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  pour¬ 
ed  off,  mix  well,  put  in  refrigerator 
to  set  about  one  hour.  Whip  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  add  chopped  pecan 
nuts  and  fold  gently  just  before  serv¬ 
ing.  This  recipe  makes  16  to  18  serv¬ 
ings.  A  less  number  of  servings  may 
be  made  by  reducing  ingredients 
proportionately. 


NEW  RECIPE 


made  with 
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Bid  That  |  Vermont  Recipes 

Using  Maple  Sweets 


COLD 

Be  Gone! 

Oust  It  Promptly  with 
This  4-Way  Remedy! 


A  cold  is  no  joke  and  Grove’s  Laxa¬ 
tive  Bromo  Quinine  treats  it  as  none! 

It  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  an  infection  within  the  system. 
Surface  remedies  are  largely  makeshift. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
is  speedy  and  effective  because  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  a  cold  remedy  and  because  it  is 
direct  and  internal — and  COMPLETE! 

Four  Things  in  One ! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  and 
only  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
does  the  four  things  necessary. 

It  opens  the  bowels.  It  combats  the 
cold  germs  in  the  system  and  reduces 
the  fever.  It  relieves  the  headache  and 
grippy  feeling.  It  tones  and  fortifies 
the  entire  system. 

That’s  the  treatment  a  cold  requires 
and  anything  less  is  taking  chances. 
When  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on, 
get  busy  at  once  with  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine. 

Ask  for  it  by 
the  full  name  — 
'Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine 
—  and  resent  a 
substitute. 


A  Cold  is  an 
Internal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal 
-  Treatment 


By  MARJORIE  LUGE 


Worlds 

Standard 


Maple  Tea  Cakes 

Vs  cup  maple  sugar  shav-  (4  cup  sugar 
ings  '/*  cup  milk 

Vs  cup  fat  2  cups  flour 

I  egg  Vi  cup  finely  chopped  Eng- 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder  lish  walnuts 

54  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  the  sugar  and  fat  and  add  the 
well  beaten  egg.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
together  and  add  alternately  with  the 
milk.  Bake  in  small  muffin  tins. 


Maple  Sugar  Pie 


I  cup  scraped  maple 
sugar 

I  54  cups  milk 
I  tablespoon  flour 


1  egg 

2  tablespoons  butter 
14  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  nutmeg 


Use  this  as  a  filling  in  a  two  crust  pie. 

Maple  Nut  Cake 

1  cup  maple  sugar  14  cup  sweet  milk 

2  cups  of  flour  2  eggs 

I  cup  of  chopped  raisins  I  cup  chopped  English 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder  walnuts 

14  cup  butter 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  when  light  add  the 
eggs  well  beaten,  then  the  milk,  and  lastly 
the  flour  in  which  baking  powder  has 
been  thoroughly  mixed.  Mix  this  quickly 
and  add  nuts  and  raisins.  Bake  in  rather 
deep  sheets  in  a  moderate  oven  about  35 
minutes. 

Maple  Cream 

Two  cups  of  maple  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  cream.  Let  boil  until  it  hairs ;  then 
stir  in  one  cup  of  nuts,  butternuts  prefer- 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 


Listen  to  Pat  Kennedy  and  Art  Kassel  and 
his  Kassels -in -the -Air  Orchestra  every 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  1:45  pm  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  Columbia  Coast- to -Coast  Network. 


Answers  to  How  Smart 
Are  You? 

....3....Ruskin 

...2—  Century 

....4..-Morse 

„..4..-Marconi 

....l..-Napoleon 

....3...Emerson 

....4— -Fulton 

....2.... McClure’s 

....l....Charlemagne 

....2....Literary  Digest 

_ 3....  Whittier 

..._l~..Lee 

W  as  hington 

/  ....4 _ Bell,  Alexander  Graham 

....2.... Current  Opinion 
....3.— Hawthorne 
....2... Atlantic  Monthly 
,...4..„Edison 
...,l....Dafayette 
....3....W  or  ds  worth 


ably.  Pour  into  buttered  tins  and  when 
nearly  cold  cut  in  squares. 


2  cups  maple  syrup 
I  cup  sweet  milk 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY  HOT  PADS 

These  twin  holders  come  stamped  on 
fine,  egg-colored  muslin  with  plain  backs 
and  soft  interlinings.  Packet  No.  M456 
at  25c  also  includes  black  and  red  em¬ 
broidery  thread  for  the  simple  markings 
and  instructions  as  just  how  to  make  the 
pads. 

M456 — Humpty  Dumpty  Hot  Pads . 25 

A  TRICK  DOLL 

This  is  a  sort  of  trick  doll;  one  way 
you  hold  her  she  is  pleasant  but  rockaby 
her  the  other  way  around  and  what  a 
wry  face  she  shows.  The  secret  is  this : 
two  dolly  heads  with  bonnets,  arms  and 
lace  collars  exactly  alike  have  different 
faces,  a  single  skirt  that  hangs  down 
over  one  while  the  other  laughs  or  cries 
in  the  open !  You  see  there  is  only  one 
short  body  for  both  heads,  so  a  quick 
turn  changes  the  expression. 

M385 — Stamped  Hand-Tinted  Materials 

for  Doll  . - . 25 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Sugar  Cookies 

1  cup  butter 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
4  eggs 

Flour  enough  to  roll — about  5  cups 

Beat  sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream,  add 
eggs  well  beaten,  add  milk,  next  the  flour 
in  which  baking  powder  has  been  well 
mixed.  Roll  and  cut  in  any  form  to  suit 
taste.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Maple  Sugar  Gingerbread 

1  cup  maple  syrup  I  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  flour  I  cup  sour  cream 

Vz  teaspoon  salt  I  egg 

I  teaspoon  ginger 

Sift  ginger,  salt  and  soda  with  flour; 
mix  beaten  egg,  cream,  and  syrup  and 
combine  the  two  mixtures. 

Maple  Nuggets 

1  cup  pure  maple  syrup,  1  tablespoon 
butter,  1%  cups  puffed  rice.  Boil  syrup 
until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  add  butter  and  beat  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  thicken.  Add  puffed  rice 
crisped  over  heat.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Drop  on  waxed  paper.  This  is  a  simple 
sweet  easily  made,  and  excellent  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Maple  with  Meats 

The  flavor  of  ham  is  much  improved  by 
rubbing  with  maple  syrup,  then  sticking 
cloves  into  it  and  baking  as  usual. 

A  thick  slice  of  ham  may  be  prepared 
deliciously  by  searing  quickly  in  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan,  then  spreading  with  a  mixture 
of  dry  mustard  and  maple  syrup  or  soft 
sugar,  covering  with  hot  milk,  and  sim¬ 
mering  slowly  on  the  back  of  stove  or  in 
oven  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Many  people  like  to  pour  maple  syrup 
over  hot  fried  ham  when  served. 

Maple  Salad  Dressing  (for  fruits) 

Beat  yolk  of  an  egg  and  put  into  double 
boiler.  Add  %  cup  of  maple  syrup  and 
cook  until  it  thickens ;  usually  less  than 
one  minute  is  required.  Let  it  cook,  fold 
in  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  %  cup  of 
whipped  cream.  Serve  with  fruit  salads. 

Maple  Tarts 

1  tablespoon  corn  starch 

2  tablespoons  .butter 
I  egg 

Heat  syrup,  add  corn  starch  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  the  cold  water,  and 
beaten  egg;  cook  until  clear.  Add  butter 
and  vanilla  and  beat  well.  Line  individu¬ 
al  baking  tins  with  plain  pastry  and  bake 
until  straw  color.  Fill  with  maple  mix¬ 
ture,  cover  with  maple  meringue,  and 
brown  in  slow  oven. 


I  cup  pure  maple  syrup 
14  cup  cold  water 
14  teaspoon  vanilla 


Pedlar’s  Song 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a, 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a! 

— William  Shakespeare. 


End  Bad  Cough 
Quickly,  at  One 
Fourth^  the  Cost 

Home-Mixed!  No  Cooking!  Easy! 


Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
obstinate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  momenta 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


l09YEoArRS 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


t 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe.  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail’’ 

Institution  for  Sayings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


....  Burpee’sGiantZinnias 

M  4  Pkts  for  ICR 


Four  Best  Colors 

Scarlet.  Yellow.  Lavender,  Rose 
Burpee's  Guaranteed  Seeds,  i  Giant 
Zinnias,  one  regular  full-size  packet  each  (value  40c) 
sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
FREE.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  Garden  Book. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  229  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


5  GIANT  ASTERS  5““®s|0* I 2 * 4 


- — Bred  JSFyellow  iSSTIt-UE  ^purple  ‘SWWpInic 
Grow  our  New  Strain  of  Asters —wilt- Resistant, 
immune  from  Wilt  Disease,  Wonderful  Bloomers.  Gleet 
Flowers.  Gorgeous  colors.  To  pro  re  this  we  will  mail  for 
trial,  5  Pkts.,  5  colors  (each  Pkt.  60  seeds)  only  lOc, 
1935  Seed  Book  with  Discount  Coupons  Fre« — 
85  Flowers  in  colors — Many  Novelties  and  Specialties, 

F.  B.  MILLS  Seed  Grower*  Box  75,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Yi 


Beautiful  Enlargement 

8x10  inch  —  Only  25c 

ON  HIGH  GRADE  PROFESSIONAL  PAPER, 
OF  YOUR  OWN  PICTURE  OR  FILM. 

JANESVILLE  FILM  SERVICE 

Janesville,  Wis. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

!  Remover  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Failing 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscoi  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  * 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  BEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WANTED 

MEN 

WOMEN 


it  to  qualify  for  eligibility  test 
'•  for  steady  Government  Jobs. 
$105-$175  month.  Common  edu¬ 
cation.  Valuable  information 
Free.  Write 

INSTRUCTION  BUREAU. 
395,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


«ri|) |T0 For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargeiB 
X  AnDI  3  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  direction* 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R.  Harmony.  Main*. 


When  writinq  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Dresses  to  finish  inter 


NEW!  SMART!  YOUNG!  NO.  2664.  A  fascinating  little  model  with  an  air 
of  casual  formality  suitable  for  all  day  wear  or  afternoon  parties.  The  original 
model  was  sapphire  blue  printed  crepe  with  plain  blue  crepe  jacket.  Crinkly 
crepes  in  gay  red  shades  would  also  be  attractive;  or  a  lightweight  wool  would 
be  smart  for  this  number.  Designed  for  sizes  11,  13,  15,  17,  and  19  years.  Size 
15  requires  3%  yards  of  39  inch  printed  material  with  2  yards  of  39  inch  plain 
material. 

TAILORED  TYPE.  NO.  2776.,  A  delightfully  feminine  tailored  style  to  wear 
under  your  winter  coat.  Plain  white  rough  crepe  silk  is  used  for  the  clever  vest 
arrangement  with  cowl  neck,  and  buttons  “on”  at  the  waistline.  Inverted  plaits 
allow  for  freedom  in  walking.  Black  crinkly  crepe  silk  with  vivid  green  for  con¬ 
trast  makes  a  pleasing  color  scheme.  You’ll  find  the  model  unbelievably  easy 
to  make  even  if  it  is  your  first  attempt  at  sewing.  Pattern  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting. 

SIMPLE  CASUAL  LINES.  NO.  2723.  Just  the  dress  to  brighten  your  winter 
wardrobe  and  wear  to  afternoon  or  evening  parties.  It  is  a  dress  that  will  also 
be  good  this  Spring,  and  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  make.  The  sleeves  are  mere¬ 
ly  joined  to  the  drop  shoulders  and  the  standing  band  collar  is  quickly  stitched 
to  the  neck.  Black  crinkly  crepe  with  white  collar  trim  or  periwinkle  blue  with 
navy  are  suggested  color  combinations.  Pattern  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39  inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you 
want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


To  Remove  Lettering  From  Bags 


Soak  the  bags  in  kerosene,  then  roll 
them  tightly  together  and  lay  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  the  bags 
in  cold  water  and  rub  until  the  de¬ 
signs  are  removed.  Then  wash  in  heavy 
suds. 

The  kind  of  ink  used  on  the  sack 
may  make  a  difference.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  boil  the  material  for  half 
an  hour  after  it  has  been  scrubbed  with 


soap  and  hot  water.  All  kinds  of  bags 
are  very  useful  for  household  and 
clothing  purposes.  Some  of  the  98  lb. 
bags  may  be  dyed  and  trimmed  with 
rick-rack  braid  or  bias  binding  to  make 
a  child’s  dress  or  adult  apron.  The  large 
salt  bags  which  are  of  coarse  crash-like 
cotton  material  may  be  made  into  tail¬ 
ored  garments  such  as  coat  and  skirt 
for  older  girls. 


I 

I 


FIGHT  A  COLD 


where  the  cold  fights  you 


The  instant  you  rub  Vicks 
VapoRub  on  throat  and  chest, 
it  starts  to  fight  that  cold  — 
and  with  two-fold  power: 


1.  Through  the  skin,  VapoRub’s  warming  action 
is  much  like  that  of  an  old-fashioned  poultice 
or  plaster. 


2.  Its  soothing  medicated  vapors,  released  by 
body  heat,  are  inhaled  with  every  breath— pene¬ 
trating  direct  to  the  inflamed  air-passages  of 
head,  throat  and  bronchial  tubes. 


Hour  after  hour,  this  combined  poultice- 
vapor  action  brings  blessed  relief. 

Mothers  of  two  generations  have 
proved  VapoRub  most  effective— and  safe. 
Since  it  is  used  externally,  it  avoids  the 
risks  of  constant  internal  dosing. 


To  Help  PREVENT  Many  Colds 
-VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL 

For  fewer  colds,  try  VapoRub’s  ideal  companion  — 
Vicks  Va-tro-nol.  Used  at  the  first  nasal  irritation  or 
sneeze  — just  a  few  drops  up  each  nostril —Va-tro-nol 
helps  to  prevent  many  colds,  and  to  throw  off  other 
colds  in  their  early  stages. 


Any2oz.SE 


Pick  the  ones  you  want,  any 
i  2  full  ounces  at  this  special  t 
I  price,  to  get  acquainted — 

Famous  Marglobe  Tomato  i 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot' 

,  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Mammoth  Prizetaker Onion 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 
Iny  2  Ounces  10c;  all  6(1  of  ea .)  for  30c! 
Today,  send  for  these  Ounces  at  special 
"prices — and  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free,  the 
fanners'  and  gardeners'  friend,  full  of 
prize  varieties  of  tested,  guaranteed 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Maule’s 
^good  luck  gift  with  every  order. 
Low  prices! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
J94ManleBldg.  "  ^ 

'  Phila  ,  Pa. 


SEED  BOOK  FREE 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jov 

90s 


'  You  can  paper  the  av 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wail 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  todav. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chestnut  Blight-resistant.  Our  hardy 

vsiic&liiul  i  reej>.  trees<  bearing  toe  larg, 

nuts  at  3  and  4  years.  Send  for  circular  to 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY, 


MAN  HEIM,  PA. 


900,000 

CUSTOMERS 

Have  Proved  the 
Economy  of  .  .  . 


Porcelain 
Corn- 
Coal 


Fire  Door  tO"  Wide 
Fire  Pot  SSH"  Wide 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  SALE 
LOG— FREE. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  O  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □ 


FACTORY  PRICES 


A  New  Kalamazoo  for  18c  a  Day! 

Mail  coupon  now — get  t.hfq  new 
FREEcatalog  featuring  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES  and  easy  terms — 
as  little  as  18c  a  day.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  More  bargains  than  in 
20  big  stores.  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  900,000  satisfied  users 
have  trusted  for  35  years. 

What  This  SALE  Catalog  Offers 

а.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces — Doth 
pipe  and  one-register  type — all  at 
FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
As  Little  as  18c  a  Day. 

S.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

A.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
l  Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction, 

б.  S  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans — FREE  Service. 

•Clip  coupon — Read  about  the  marvelous 
"Oven  that  Floats  in  Flame” — and  other 
features.  See  why  Century  of  Progress 
prize  winners  prefer  Kalamazoo  ranges. 


See  the  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters  with 
big  doors,  big  fire  pots.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the 
factory  price.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mail  coupon  now  for  new  catalog. 
THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  ( N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


Name . 


C Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


FREE 

furnace 
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Oil  Stoves  O 
Furnaces  □ 


‘A  Kalamazoo, 

RejJisfcrel  Direct  to  You” 
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what  you  may  about  him,  he  did 
arouse  the  nation  with  his  personality 
and  his  program.  He  reawakened  a  na¬ 
tional  spirit  and  inspired  in  the  people 
new  hope.  Personally,  I  have  only  the 
most  intense  condemnation  for  the 
methods  he  has  adopted,  and  only  pro¬ 
found  hatred  for  many  of  the  policies 
he  is  following.  But  he  is  in  power  and 
has  the  machinery  of  government  and 
the  guns. 

From  England,  we  went  by  boat  to 
Holland  and  then  by  train  to  Berlin. 
There  I  met  Hitler’s  right-hand  man, 
Rudolf  Hess.  A  positive  engagement 
with  Herr  Hitler  had  to  be  cancelled 
because  of  an  all-night  session  with  his 
cabinet  on  the  Saar  question,  but  I 
talked  with  Schacht,  leader  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  finances  and  now  regarded  as 
the  greatest  man  in  Germany,  and 
with  other  Nazi  leaders.  I  also  saw 
many  publishers,  editors,  and  newspa¬ 
per  men,  and  secretly  interviewed  a 
number  of  Germans  unfriendly  to  the 
Hitler  regime. 

Hitler’s  attitude  is  that  Germany 
must  build  up  a  great  war  machine  and 
by  sheer  force  regain  her  position  in 
the  world.  His  preparations  for  war  are 
frightening.  Children  are  even  being 
taken  over  one  day  a  week  by  the 


only  by  appropriations 
by  the  government  and 
by  promoting  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war.  Germany’s 
food  supply  will  be  short 
this  winter.  Her  people 
will  suffer  almost  as 
much  as  they  did  in  the 
World  War.  Germany’s 
credit  abroad  has  been 
destroyed.  No  nation  will 
trust  her.  She  can  do 
business  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  only  by  the  barter 
system  by  trading  speci¬ 
fic  commodities.  She  is 
trying  to  develop  synthe¬ 
tic  materials,  trying  to 
make  herself  independ¬ 
ent  of  outside  countries, 
but  this  looks  like  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  Add  to  this 
bad  economic  situation  her  political 
troubles,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany. 

From  Berlin  we  flew  to  Moscow.  We 
left  Berlin  at  7:30  in  the  morning,  stop¬ 
ped  at  Koenigsberg  and  Kovno  in  Lith¬ 
uania,  there  transferred  to  a  Russian 
plane,  and  in  one  long  jump  reached 
Moscow  at  6:30  that  afternoon.  The 
flight  across  boundless  Russia  was  im¬ 
pressive.  We  passed  through 
several  snow  storms,  but  now 
and  then  got  a  view  of  the 
simple  little  Russian  villages. 
Our  trip  to  Moscow  was  the 
last  flight  for  the  year.  We  in¬ 
tended  to  return  by  plane,  but 
the  weather  was  so  bad  that 
this  service  was  cancelled. 

I  had  planned  to  see  Stalin 
in  Moscow,  but  my  arrange¬ 
ments  were  changed  because 
of  the  assassination  of  Kirov 
at  Leningrad.  I  did,  however, 
see  several  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Soviet  government,  talked  with 
many  citizens  and  newspaper 
men,  and  got  a  good  picture 
of  conditions. 

I  don’t  believe  anyone  can 
understand  Russia  until  he  has 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  It 
has  been  said  that  whatever 
you  say  about  Russia  is  true  and 
whatever  you  say  about  Russia  is  false, 
so  conflicting  are  opinions  and  re¬ 
ports  about  what  is  going  on  there. 
Briefly,  I  can  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
the  danger  of  fundamental  communism 
has  disappeared.  Russia  has  learned 
that  all  persons  are  not  equal  in  ability 
and  they  cannot  all  be  put  on  the  same 
basis.  The  state  owns  and  controls  all 
resources,  production,  distribution,  but 


— KWING  GALLOWAY 

“In  the  bright  snn  there  spread  oat  beneath  as  a  great  sea  of  snow- 
covered  peaks.”  Thus  Mr.  Gannett  speaks  of  the  matchless  beauty 
of  the  eternal  Alps,  as  seen  from  the  plane  which  carried  him  and 
his  party  across  these  famous  mountains  into  sunny  Italy .  The 
Gannett  plane  flew  at  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles. 

state  and  are  on  that  day  trained  for 
war.  In  Berlin  I  obtained  a  confidential 
map  of  the  Hitler  program.  It  is  as 
ambitious  as  was  the  Kaiser’s.  This  map 
is  in  the  hands  of  Hitler’s  supporters 
and  lieutenants,  and  pictures  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  tomorrow  as  including  a  large 
part  of  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  and  an  extension  of  all 
of  Germany’s  boundaries.  The  program 
is  economic  as  well  as  political,  for  the 
Hitler  regime  calculates  that  by  taking  private  ownership  of  property  is  now 
in  this  territory  Germany  can  become 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  all 
outside  forces.  It  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  whether  Hitler  will  carry  his  pro¬ 
gram  to  success.  There  has  developed 
in  Germany  a  great  undersurface  op¬ 
position  to  him,  but  the  people  are  ter¬ 
rorized  and  ineffective  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion. 

No  American  can  understand  to  what 
extent  Hitler  has  abolished  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  thought,  and  even  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Government  spies  are  busy  every¬ 
where.  Men  came  to  my  room  in  the 
hotel  but  would  not  talk  until  a  pillow 
had  been  put  over  the  telephone,  for 
they  had  learned  that  minute  micro¬ 
phones  had  been  installed  in  many  of 
the  telephones  and  that  men  had  been 
betrayed  by  this  clever  mechanism. 

After  this  precaution,  my  visitors 
would  carefully  inspect  the  room,  all 
the  doors,  and  then  come  close  to  me 
and  talk  in  whispers. 

Germany’s  outlook  is  dark,  to  say 
the  least.  Her  factories  are  running  and 
unemployment  has  been  cut  down,  but 


Where  the  quarrels  of  nations  stand  trial  and  the  fate  of  civilization  hangs  in  the  balance.  Delegates  to  the 
League  of  Nations  gathered  together  in  the  League  Headquarters ,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  League  has 
already  effectively  averted  wars  which  might  have  inflamed  all  Europe  once  more.  Mr.  Gannett  believes 
that  the  League  should  have  the  powerful  support  of  the  United  States  not  only  for  Europe's  sake  but  lor 

oar  own  as  well. 


permitted.  There  is  a  different  reward 
for  individual  effort. 

The  Soviet  government  is  tyrannical, 
and  is  ruthless  in  driving  through  its 
program.  There  is  no  freedom  of  speech, 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom  of 
thought.  I  am  convinced,  however,  as 
are  many  others,  that  Russia  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  her  experiment,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  is  being  improved. 
Progress  is  slow,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  Russian  people  hope  that  they 
are  going  to  have  more  food,  more 
shoes,  more  clothes,  better  homes, 
radios,  and  automobiles — some  day  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  their  condition  is 
still  pitiful;  they  are  still  in  distress 
and  on  a  miserably  low  standard  of 
living. 

We  returned  to  Berlin  by  train,  and 
from  there  flew  to  Vienna.  Austria  is 
another  hot  spot  in  the  European  pic¬ 
ture.  Hitler  carefully  plotted  a  coup 
which  would  make  Austria  a  part  of 
Germany,  but  this  coup  failed.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Austria  today  stands  ab¬ 
solutely  for  an  independent  Austria. 
The  Austrian  people,  however,  speak 
German  and  are  normally  friends  of  the 
German  people.  It  would  be  only  na¬ 
tural  for  Austria  to  become  a  part  of 
Germany  if  there  were  no  other  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  situation. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Austria’s 
Chancellor  Schuschnigg.  His  offices  are 
heavily  guarded.  Perhaps  a  hundred 
soldiers  saluted  me  as  I  passed  through 
the  gates  and  up  the  stairs  to  his  room. 
While  waiting  for  him,  I  sat  in  the  of¬ 
fice  where  Chancellor  Dolfuss  was  shot 
down  just  as  he  was  reaching  for  the 
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This  map  shows  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Gannett  on  his  fact-hnding  tour  of  Europe  In  the  upper  left  is  in¬ 
dicated  the  means  of  travel  used  from  city  to  city.  Sailing  from  New  York  on  the  Bremen,  he  first  vi sited 

London,  and  then  went  to  Amsterdam  and  Berlin  by  the  Hook  of  Holland.  From  Berlin  he  flew  12  hours  to 

Moscow.  Because  of  bad  weather  he  returned  to  Berlin  via  Warsaw  by  train.  He  then  Vienna,  flew 

across  the  Alps  and  was  forced  down  by  fog  just  below  the  Alps  on  an  Italian  military  airfield,  going  from 
there  to  Rome  by  train.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  sailing  from  Cherbourg  on  the  Laropa.  Un 
the  Europa  he  witnessed  the  thrilling  reseat  of  the  crew  of  the  Sisto  and  radioed  the  story  to  the  Associated  Press, 


doorknob  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  his 
assassins. 

You  have  recently  read  in  the  papers 
of  the  meeting  between  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini  of  Italy  and  Laval,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  has 
been  of  special  interest  to  me  because, 
fresh  from  my  talk  with  Chancellor 
Schuschnigg,  I  saw  Mussolini,  who 
seemed  glad  to  obtain  such  impressions 
of  the  general  situation  as  an  outside 
observer  like  myself  was  able  to  give 
him.  As  the  world  knows,  Mussolini  is 
determined  that  Austria  must  remain 
a  free  state  and  not  become  a  part  of 
Germany. 

From  Vienna  we  took  a  plane  for 
Italy.  The  flight  over  the  Alps  was  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life.  It 
was  a  thrilling,  beautiful,  impressive 
sight  at  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles. 
In  the  bright  sun,  there  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us  a  great  sea  of  snow-covered 
mountain  peaks.  Looking  down  we 
could  see  great  precipices,  mountain 
streams,  and  valleys.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  almost  touch 
some  of  the  peaks  as  we  passed. 

We  landed  at  Aviano,  the  seat  of  one 
of  Mussolini’s  aviation  training  camps, 
and  took  a  train  to  Venice.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  that  marvellous  city,  we 
went  to  Rome,  where  we  found  the  sun 
shining  in  all  its  glory.  It  was  in  Rome 
that  I  had  my  talk  with  Mussolini,  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  colorful  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  world.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  a  man  so  full  of  vitality  and 
animation.  He  is  dramatic  all  the  time. 
His  big  eyes  light  up.  He  uses  his 
hands,  his  shoulders,  a  nod  of  his  head 
to  make  his  point,  even  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Although  I  cannot  accept 
his  theory  of  government,  I  admire  him 
as  a  man  of  outstanding  charm,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  force  of  character;  and  I 
believe  that  he  has  established  himself 
not  only  as  dictator  but  also  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Italian  people.  When  he 
came  into  power  twelve  years  ago,  he 
had  to  adopt  vigorous  methods.  But  he 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  that  today  he  enjoys  great  popu¬ 
larity. 

Restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  have  been 
lifted  somewhat  in  Italy,  but  few  dare 
to  challenge  Mussolini’s  leadership.  Al¬ 
though  Mussolini  is  building  up  a  war 
machine,  I  am  convinced  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  peace,  so  that  he  may  go  forward 
with  his  program  for  improving  the 
Italian  economic  situation.  With  the 
threat  of  Hitler  on  the  north,  he  is  de¬ 
veloping  as  fast  as  possible  an  effective 
army.  He  is  not  going  as  far  as  Hitler 
on  the  road  to  war,  but  from  childhood 
to  manhood  Italians  are  being  trained 
for  the  army.  I  saw  several  thousand 
young  men  of  about  20  years  of  age 
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Due  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Gan- 
nett’s  story,  Part  II  of  Boundary 
Camp  will  appear  next  issue. 


swinging  down  the  street,  bareheaded 
and  wearing  dark  blue  shirts  and 
trousers.  They  did  not  carry  guns.  They 
were  singing  as  they  marched  and  were 
obviously  enjoying  themselves.  These 
thousands  of  young  men  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  physically,  and  it  is  one  of 
Mussolini’s  fine  objectives  to  make  the 
Italian  people  a  stronger,  healthier 
race. 

In  my  interview  with  Mussolini,  we 
discussed  the  whole  European  situation. 
Of  course  I  cannot  quote  him,  but  I  can 
say  this  much — he  disclosed  to  me  that 
if  he  could  make  an  agreement  with 
B*rance,  these  two  countries,  Italy  and 
France,  could  assure  the  peace  of 
Europe.  And  he  told  me  many  things 
which  he  said  I  might  tell  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Laval  of  France,  which  could  not 
be  passed  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels.  Since  then,  France  and  Italy 
have  made  their  agreement  to  protect 
the  independence  of  Austria. 

Naturally,  Germany  does  not  like  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
encircling  her.  It  means  further  strang¬ 
ulation  and  the  blocking  of  her  ambition 
to  become  a  self-contained  great  Euro¬ 
pean  power.  Therefore,  this  movement 
of  the  other  nations  to  check  Germany 
has  again  increased  Hitler’s  strength 
and  given  further  justification  for  re¬ 
lentless  preparation  for  war — not  today 
or  tomorrow  but  sometime  in  the 
future. 

From  Italy  we  went  to  Geneva  by 
train,  where  we  visited  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  then 
on  to  Paris,  where  I  had  a  long  talk, 
early  in  the  morning,  with  Foreign 
Minister  Laval.  He  seemed  pleased  to 
receive  the  information  I  brought  him 
from  Mussolini.  This  was  four  weeks 
ago,  and  he  said  his  hopes  were  raised 
that  he  and  Mussolini  could  come  to  the 
agreement  which  they  have  since 
reached. 

From  my  talks  with  Laval,  Premier 
Flandin,  and  other  leading  Frenchmen, 
I  discerned  a  change  in  France’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Germany.  France  is,  I 
think,  beginning  to  realize  that  you 
can’t  indefinitely  keep  in  bondage  a 
nation  of  65  million  people,  suppress 
and  strangle  her  as  the  Allies  have  been 
trying  to  do  to  Germany,  without 
brewing  trouble  for  the  world.  In  this 
new  realization  of  Germany’s  position, 
I  see  some  hope  for  the  peace  of 
Europe;  for  if  the  nations  surrounding 
Germany  will,  after  they  come  to  an 
agreement  between  themselves,  call  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Germany  into  confer¬ 
ence  and  express  a  willingness  to 
change  their  attitude  toward  her,  if 
they  will  tell  Germany  that  they  want 
to  help  improve  her  economic  situation, 
that  they  will  revise  the  Versailles 
Treaty  to  wipe  out  some  of  its  unfair 
terms,  if  they  will  say  to  her,  “Let  us 
be  friends  instead  of  foes,  let  us  be 
neighbors  and  help  each  other,”  what 
a  relief  to  Europe  and  to  the  whole 
world ! 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  England  is 
prospering.  Her  number  of  unemployed 
is  being  steadily  reduced.  She  is  devel¬ 
oping  her  trade  with  her  colonies.  She 
is  even  enjoying  a  stock  market  boom 
like  we  had  in  ’28  and  ’29.  England 
still  has  serious  problems  in  what  are 
known  as  the  “depressed  areas”  in  the 
north,  where  thousands  of  breadwin¬ 
ners  around  the  coal  mines  and  the 
shipbuilding  centers  are  without  em¬ 
ployment  and  with  little  hope  that  they 
ever  will  go  back  to  their  old  jobs. 

But  the  south  of  England  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  picture.  Near  London  several 
great  housing  projects  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  government, 
and  have  stimulated  activity  in  the 
building  industries  and  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  workmen. 


When  you  leave  England,  however, 
you  leave  behind  the  only  prosperity  in 
Europe.  I  have  already  spoken  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany.  The  gold  bloc 
countries — Holland,  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium — are  badly 
depressed  economically,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  getting  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  nations  which  recognized 
the  increased  value  of  gold  and  went  off 
the  gold  standard  are  on  their  way  to 
recovery — Japan,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  England.  The  commerce  of  the  gold 
bloc  countries  is  hampered  because  they 
cannot  sell  their  products  to  countries 
not  on  the  gold  standard,  being  unable 
to  compete  with  them.  Let  me  empha¬ 
size  that  this  economic  situation  is  the 
most  alarming  aspect  of  the  whole 
world  problem.  Unless  there  is  economic 
security  and  justice  for  all  the  people, 


unless  all  have  sufficient  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  then  anything  in  the  way 
of  revolution  or  radicalism  is  possible. 
You  cannot  have  political  stability  un¬ 
til  you  have  economic  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  al¬ 
though  my  stay  in  Europe  aroused  me 
to  the  fact  that  another  great  destruc¬ 
tive  war  is  more  than  a  possibility,  yet 
I  came  back  to  America  more  hopeful 
than  when  I  left.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  leaders  of  Europe  now  have  a  deep 
yearning  for  peace.  Also,  the  League  of 
Nations  is  functioning,  and  has  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  averted  wars  that  would 
surely  have  come  otherwise.  The 
League  deserves  our  support.  With  the 
United  States  more  closely  identified 
with  it,  helping  actively  in  all  peace 
moves  without  becoming  embroiled  in 


disputes  that  may  not  concern  us,  the 
League  will  be  more  powerful  than  ever 
in  preserving  world  peace.  And  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves.  Europe  is  our  next 
door  neighbor,  and  our  safety,  our  hap¬ 
piness,  our  prosperity,  and  our  future 
cannot  be  secure  unless  she  finds  her 
way  out  of  her  present  distress. 

Let  me  add,  also,  that  I  returned 
home  glad  that  I  do  not  have  to  live 
under  a  European  dictator,  no  matter 
how  well-meaning  he  may  be.  No  one 
can  see  life  under  communism,  fascism, 
and  Nazi-ism  without  profoundly  ap¬ 
preciating  the  blessings  we  enjoy  here 
— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  worship.  These  are 
precious  heritages  which  must  at  all 
costs  be  defended  and  preserved,  for 
without  them  democracy  cannot  exist; 
freedom  and  liberty  are  meaningless. 


plewhite  chair  has  square  tapered  legs, 
a  spade  foot,  and  shield-shaped  back. 
The  Sheraton  chair  has  round  reeded 
legs  and  a  square  back.  These  identi¬ 
fying  marks,  however,  are  merely  the 
usual  signs  of  the  two  types.  There 
are  many  chairs  (especially  in  this 
country,  where  the  cabinet  makers  were 
as  independent  as  they  were  capable) 
that  combine,  for  instance,  the  square 
back  with  square  tapered  legs  and 
spade  feet.  Also  such  details  were 
found  as  the  lyre  back,  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3,  which  is  an  example  of  Duncan 
Phyfe’s  workmanship.  These  chairs 
were  very  popular  and  Phyfe  produced 
them  with  great  success.  It  is  probable 
that  their  popularity  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  strongly  classical, 
a  Roman,  appearance. 

Phyfe  began  by  working  mainly  in 
the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  manner,  but 
he  soon  began  to  add  French  oma- 


Figure3 

A  Chair  by  Duncan  Phyfe 

mentation  to  his  furniture.  There  was 
a  good  business  for  this.  England  was, 
naturally,  enough,  not  popular  after  the 
Revolution,  but  France  was  greatly 
admired.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
classical  designs  of  the  English  crafts¬ 
men  were  well  liked  —  so  long  as  they 
were  not  too  English.  Phyfe  satisfied 
his  customers  by  stressing  the  French 
and  classic  forms  and  subduing  the 
English.  He  was  so  successful  that 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  was 
well  established,  with  customers  among 
the  wealthiest  families  of  New  York. 

Phyfe’s  work  is  marked  by  skillful 
carving  and  reeding,  the  use  of  veneers, 
and  by  beautiful  woods  carefully 
chosen.  Only  the  finest  Santo  Domin¬ 
go  and  Cuban  mahogany  would  suit 
him  and  he  paid  as  much  as  $1,000 
apiece  for  logs  imported  from  the  West 
Indies.  His  prices  were  naturally  very 
high,  but  the  country  was  prospering 
and  Phyfe  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
customers.  He  was  kept  so  busy  that 
he  had  to  employ  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  workmen. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to 
do  justice  to  Duncan  Phyfe  and  his 
work,  but  we  will  return  to  him  later. 
He  was  the  last,  and  in  many  respects 
the  greatest,  of  the  old-time  cabinet¬ 
makers.  He  lived  quietly,  without 
seeking  publicity,  but  through  him 
some  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome 
dignified  this  newest  of  Republics. 


By  Jonathan  Fife 


Hr  HE  ROMAN  Republic  died  in  27 
A  B.  C. ;  the  American  Republic  was 
born  in  1776  A.  D.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
separated  the  two  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  infant  nation  should 
look  back  at  its  ancestor  and  seek  to 
copy  it  in  many  ways. 

It  happened  that  some  years  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  —  from  about 
1740  to  1750  —  the  Roman  ruins  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  had  been 
excavated  and  explored.  A  young 
Scotch  architect,  Robert  Adam,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  discoveries 
made  in  these  buried  cities  and  based 


Figure  1. 

Hepplewhite 


his  designs  on  them.  His  success  was 
startling.  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
Royal  Architect  and  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  employed  him  to  design  not  only 
their  homes  but  also  the  furniture, 
metal-work,  and  textiles  which  went  in¬ 
to  them.  Adam  and  his  three  brothers 
set  a  new  fashion,  and  every  architect 
and  cabinetmaker  in  England  hasten¬ 
ed  to  follow  their  example. 

When  the  United  States  was  firmly 
established  after  the  Revolution  the 
new  style  became  as  popular  here  as 
in  England.  Anything  associated  with 
the  Roman  Republic  was  heartily  ap¬ 
proved,  whether  it  was  in  matters  of 
government  or  in  the  design  of  a  chair. 
The  Roman  Eagle  was  transformed  in¬ 
to  the  American  Eagle  and  became  an 
extremely  popular  symbol.  It  was  dis¬ 
played  everywhere  and  was  carved  or 
inlaid  on  furniture  of  every  description. 

Just  at  this  time  another  Scotchman, 
Duncan  Phyfe,  began  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world.  Phyfe  was  born  at  Loch 
Fannich  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  but 


in  1783  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  parents.  They  first  settled  in  Al¬ 
bany,  but  about  1790  Duncan  Phyfe 
and  his  brother  John  moved  to  New 
York.  Duncan  established  himself  as 
a  cabinet-maker  in  Broad  Street  and 
later  moved  to  Fulton  Street,  then 
known  as  Partition  Street.  He  began 
to  play  the  same  part  in  this  country 
that  his  fellow  Scot,  Robert  Adam,  had 
done  in  England. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  style 
of  furniture  introduced  by  Adam  had 
been  further  developed  by  many  crafts¬ 
men,  the  two  best  known  being  George 
Hepplewhite  and  Thomas  Sheraton. 
Both  Hepplewhite’s  Guide  and  Shera¬ 
ton’s  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Uphol¬ 
sterer’s  Drawing  Book  had  large  cir¬ 
culations,  and  it  became  usual  to  speak 
of  a  chair  or  other  piece  of  furniture 
as  being  of  the  Hepplewhite  or  Shera¬ 
ton  “style.”  This  custom  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  especially  in 
this  country  where  men  like  Phyfe 
adapted  the  designs  of  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
They  changed,  combined,  and  added 
new  motifs  as  their  tastes  or  abilities 
dictated.  And,  as  both  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite  themselves  used  similar 
designs  on  occasion  it  is  often  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  say  defin¬ 
itely  that  a  piece  of  furniture  is  of  the 
Hepplewhite  “style”  or  the  Sheraton 
“style.”  It  is  safer,  and  usually  quite 
as  accurate  of  American  furniture,  to 


Figure  Z. 

5HER.ATON 

say  that  it  belongs  to  the  Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton  period. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  these 
styles  were  like  there  is  illustrated  here 
a  Hepplewhite  chair  (Figure  1)  and  a 
Sheraton  chair  (Figure  2).  The  Hep- 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


FOR  six  weeks,  I  have  been  shuttling  back  and  forth  on  sleepers  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago.  An  occasional  stop-off 
at  Ithaca  has  enabled  me  to  pick  up  some  clean  shirts  and  get  a  couple 
of  nights’  rest  in  a  bed  that  didn’t  sway  and  bob,  and  creak  and  groan. 
It  has  been  a  tiring  and,  in  some  respects,  a  depressing  experience.  I 
think  I  have  learned  some  things,  however,  and  have  formed  a  basis  for 
some  conclusions.  A  few  of  these,  I  am  going  to  set  down  here  for  what 
they  may  be  worth  to  you  in  your  thinking. 


down  more  slowly  during  the  de-  determining  prices,  as  I  remember  it, 
pression  and  therefore  will  come  recognizes  the  following  factors: 
back  more  slowly,  improved.  (i)  Supply  of  and  demand  for  a 

The  result  has  been  two  of  the  commodity.  (2)  Supply  of  and  de- 
toughest  years  northeastern  agricul-  mand  for  gold.  (3)  Price  of  gold, 
ture  has  ever  experienced  in  the  pro-  Much  as  I  respect  Professor  War- 
duction  of  milk  and  eggs.  I  think  it  ren’s  conclusions,  I  am  going  to  sug- 
important,  however,  not  to  make  the  gest  another  factor,  and  that  is  poli- 
mistake  of  forecasting  the  next  two  tics  —  particularly  midwest  and 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  past  two  southern  politics.  Examples  of  pa- 
year’s  experience.  litical  price  factors  are  present  gov- 

I  am  confident  that  the  ratio  be-  ernment  loans  on  corn  and  cotton. 
tween  milk  and  eggs  and  feed  prices  Now,  unfortunately,  this  political 
will  soon  begin  to  improve.  There  price  factor  cannot  be  forecast.  To- 
are  two  reasons  for  this  conclusion:  date,  under  Secretary  Wallace,  it  has 

(1)  basic  commodity  prices,  gener-  been  uniformly  applied  against  the 
ally,  are  steady  to  rising  —  a  condi-  interests  of  northeastern  farmers, 
tion  necessary  for  business  activity ;  Eliminating  politics  as  an  influence 

(2)  the  price-fixing  provisions  of  — although  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be 
the  NRA,  which  definitely  retarded  on  the  basis  .of  Professor  War- 
business  activity,  have  broken  down,  ren’s  formula,  I  look  for  a  definite 
Business  is  definitely  better  in  the  improvement  in  the  agricultural  price 
Northeast.  This  means  better  con-  level  in  the  Northeast.  I  believe  that 


Industry  and  Agricidture 

If  industry  would  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  managed  currency,  its 
leaders  would  be  seeing  eye  to  eye 
with  the  leaders  of,  at  least,  two  of 
the  three  great  national  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  Two  years  ago,  I  predicted 
that  organized  labor  and  the  social 
planners  eventually  would  force  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  into  the  same 
corner.  The  thirty  hour  week,  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  expenditures  by  the 
government,  and  rising  tax  rates  are 
fast  accomplishing  this  result.  It  is 
significant  that  many  industrial  and 
business  leaders  are  coming  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  downward  trend  of 
business  activity  which  caused,  the 
depression  was  checked  by  raising 
the  price  of  gold.  They  also  agree 
with  agricultural  leaders  that  the 
price  of  gold  has  not  yet  been  raised 
high  enough.  However,  most  of 
them,  through  ignorance,  still  shy 
away  from  a  currency  based  on  a 
varying  price  for  gold. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  farm 


many  northeastern  farms 
now  are  selling  at  a  price 
per  acre  which  makes  them 
safe  investments.  I  also 
feel  quite  sure  that  good 
sized  poultry  and  dairy 
farms,  with  good  pastures 
and  lots  of  legume  hay,  will 
soon  be  places  where  farm 
families  can  again  maintain 
a  decent  and  constantly  im¬ 
proving  standard  of  living. 


Let  Them*  Rough  It 


A  device  which  really  works  —  a  self-feeder  for  liquid  molasses.  This  is  being  used 
at  Sunnygables  to  feed  molasses  to  the  twenty  Angus  calves  grouped  around  it. 
Free  to  eat  all  they  want,  these  calves  have  been  taking  about  two  pounds  a  day 
apiece.  This  amount  does  not  scour  them  and  is  the  cheapest  feed  I  can  buy  for 
them.  They  get  stuck  up  a  bit,  but  keep  pretty  clean  by  licking  each  other  off. 


My  inquiry  about  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  in  rough¬ 
ing  farm  horses  through  the 
winter  brought  out  a  lot  of 
interesting  testimony. 

John  O.  Almsteadt  writes: 
“I  have  let  my  horses  run  out 
for  eighteen  years  in  the  day 
time,  but  this  year  they  are 
out  both  day  and  night.  Have 
had  them  in  only  three  of  the 
worse  nights  so  far.  —  They 
have  two  barns  into  which 
they  can  go,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire.  —  They  seldom  do.  They 


\lu»Tti:hZnZ  stead  of  in  the  Midwest,  will  have  sumer  demand  for  fresh  milk  and 

Z7e  hadCr  iH  thC  fidd  °f  bUSi'  ^ rSf.  d°evil  of  the  other  hand,  feed  prices  are  *£*£££-  “ t  £ 

a  time  carrying  its  debt  load.  at  a  point  where  they  are  now  being  pasture  sn0w,  when  we  brought 

The  Midwest  Influence  If  these  conditions  prevail,  we  may  affected  by  two  forces.:  (1)  very  tbem  jn  we  have  a  warm  basement 

...  ,  ,  ,  1  expect  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  low  consumption;  (2)  importations  stable  to  which  these  horses  were  given 

In  the  Mi clwes  ,.  .  lere  additional  agricultural  panaceas  out  of  feed  stuffs.  Given  normal  wcath-  access.  Day  after  day,  however,  we 

neither  sufficient  wiping  ou  .0  ^his  section;  and  if  past  perform-  er,  I  look  for  a  favorable  egg-milk-  found  them  out  in  the  pasture  nibbling 

nor  enough  soun  increase  m  ag™  ance  ^  a  cr}terion,  we  may  look  for  feed  ratio  sooner  than  most  people  on  the  spring  runs  or  digging  down 

cultural  income  to  permit,  farmers,  “ce  a  ;  -  f  .  '  .  ...  through  the  snow  to  get  the  old  grass 


under  normal  weather  conditions,  to 
pay  their  expenses.  This  section  will 
continue  to  be  a  hot  bed  of  agricul¬ 
tural  politics.  I  have  watched  this 
section  for  years,  and  during  this 


administration 
schemes. 


Markets  Shifting 

I  expect  that  what  I 


think  it  will  come 

Home  Grown  Grains 

This  leads  me  to  an  observation 


have  said  about  home  grown  grains. 


through  the  snow  to  get  the  old  grass, 
quite  unmindful  of  nice  bright  hay  and 
a  pile  of  straw  in  the  barn.” 

Jay  Gelder,  former  manager  of  Adir¬ 
ondack  Farms,  whose  wonderful  show- 
A  tre-  jng  0f  draft  colts  at  the  New  York 


of  fields  or  large  yards  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  dry,  well-bedded  shed  open  to 
the  south  is  ideal.” 


its r farmers  above  about  eastern  farmers  buying  mendous  crop  of  oats,  barley,  and  state  Fair  used  to  thrill  me,  says:  “It 
l  p  h n ^ been  to  p-et  deeper  feed  crops  in  new  markets  will  be  corn  was  grown  in  the  Northeast  last  is  both  humane  and  profitable  to  give 

andG deeper  into  debt  andAoreAnd  questioned.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  year.  These  home  grown  supplies  idle  horses,  or  growing  colts,  the  run 

more  into  nolitics  state  that’  at  least>  four  feed  COm‘  liave  been  a  lfe  Saver  tblS  wmten 

As  a  result  of  politics,  the  Midwest  panies  supplying  hundreds  of  thou-  Because  of  this  year's  experience,  it 

is  today  enjoying,  what  I  believe  to  sands  of  tons  of  feed  to  the  North-  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  acreage 

be  a  false  feeling  of  prosperity.  The  east  are  now  buying  corn  in  New  of  home  grown  grains  may  be  great- 

nam^^'n^order^f^importanceOTa^  Delaware,  and  the  South.  Further-  At  this  point,  why  not  eonside^re- 

;aroductshthisryeeaSr°£  agriCU'tUral  ^nd  peLfnentgrak  hailing  faedi-  weTand  the  new  aAs  in  fte  S ouk 


-nducts  this  vear  UI1U  pclinductu  gicmi  imuumi&  ‘uvm  vvv.01.  anu  11.0  ..on  —  ...  - -  Lite  wmtu  Win  ^  ... 

At  thp  come  time  nrocessin?  taxes  ties  are  being  built  in  these  areas,  so  east  produce  the  grain,  while  North-  spring  work  than  those  which  stand  in 
At  the  same  time,  processing  taxes  &  ,  f  .  r  e  t  the-  time  and  the  barn.  -  Cold  will  not  hurt  them.” 


are  killing  off  its  consumer  markets ;  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  eastern  farmers  put  their  time  and 
acreage  restrictions  are  shifting  the  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  water-  money  into  pasture  and  meadow 
growing  of  corn  and  other  feed  crops  way  transportation  m  the  handling  improvement.  My  owr ,  conclusion 
fouth  and  east;  and  the  volume  of  of  grain  crops  grown  in  these  sec-  is  that  this  year  I  shall  be  able  to  get 

agricultural  production,  which  is  just  tions.  twice  * improvement  as  I 

Given ^ year  oTnormal  weatheAhe  F«ture  FeeJ  Prices  .  shal>  Set  ,from  a.  dollar  sPent  «row- 

Midwest  will  get  much  lower  prices  The  drought,  devaluation,  and  the  mg  com  ior  gram, 

for  grain,  will  find  eastern  farmers  AAA,  in  the  order  named,  raised 
buying  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  feed  prices  in  the  Northeast  before 
and  wheat  in  the  South  and  West  in-  milk  and  egg  prices,  which  went 


Prospects  Fair 

Professor  Warren’s 


formula  for 


D.  W.  Phelps  writes:  “I  am  an  old- 
fashioned  horse  doctor.  —  More  horses 
die  and  are  spoiled  by  kindness,  over¬ 
feeding,  and  no  exercise  than  by  hard 
work.  —  Horses  which  run  out  during 
the  winter  will  be  in  better  shape  for 


the  barn.  —  Cold  will  not  hurt  them.” 

My  own  interest  in  this  subject  is 
based  on  my  observation  of  “Sunny¬ 
gables  Sommersault.”  This  pony  has 
been  in  the  bam  only  a  few  nights  this 
winter.  He  has  had  little  to  eat  that 
we  have  fed  him;  yet,  day  by  day,  he 
has  gained  in  condition  more  than  the 
pampered  saddle  horses,  even  though 
they  run  in  large  box  stalls  and  are  fed 
three  times  a  day.  As  a  result,  I  have 
fired  them  all  outdoors. 
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FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  an  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Information  Not  Reassuring 

"I  own  50  shares  in  the  Atlantic  Key¬ 
stone  Petroleum  Company  and  haye  had 
little  or  no  information  about  it  recently. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  has  any  value?” 

WE  are  informed  that  a  permanent 
injunction  has  been  granted  pre¬ 
venting  the  sale  of  this  stock  to  the 
public.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
stock  was  offered  to  the  public  at  $5 
per  share  when  it  could  have  been 
bought  for  5  cents,  also  that  the  stock 
was  taken  off  the  lists  of  the  Calgary 
Exchange  in  Canada,  which  fact  was 
concealed  from  the  public. 

Most  of  our  readers  would  laugh  at 
an  oil  man  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  money  in  farming.  Is  it  more 
sensible  to  buy  stock  in  an  oil  company 
without  first  checking  on  its  value  from 
a  reliable  source? 

*  *  * 

Rabbit  Concern  Pays  6c  on  Dollar 

Back  in  1930  every  Service  Bureau 
mail  contained  inquiries  about  Lehigh 
Packing  Company,  which  sold  rabbits 
and  agreed  to  pay  good  prices  for  the 
offspring.  Everybody  wanted  to  “Get 
Rich  Quick.”  We  discouraged  inquirers 
by  saying  that  we  had  yet  to  learn  of 
a  company  which  was  able  to  do  it  fair¬ 
ly  and  stay  in  business.  We  hope  that 
advice  saved  some  money.  We  have 
just  learned  that  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Company  is  settling  claims  with  stock¬ 
holders  and  creditors  on  the  basis  of 
six  cents  on  the  dollar. 

*  *  * 

Not  Licensed 

“What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Protective  Ass’n.?” 

The  N.  Y.  S.  Insurance  Department 
tells  us  that  this  company  is  not  licens¬ 
ed  to  do  business  by  soliciting  through 
agents  in  this  state.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  same  thing  may  be  true 
in  other  states  in  the  Northeast.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  company  can  so¬ 
licit  business  by  mail  without  violating 
the  law,  but  cannot  through  personal 
agents.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
this.  A  company  not  licensed  by  your 
State  Insurance  Department,  may  be 
sound  and  reliable,  but  not  all  of  them 
are.  One  way  to  be  sure  is  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  licensed. 

*  *  * 

What  Would  Jury  Say? 

‘‘He  was  quite  a  mean  talker  to  my  wife 
and  son’s  wife,  and  scared  them  into  giv¬ 
ing  him  $2.50  and  made  them  sign  a  paper 
to  pay  the  balance  in  six  months.” 

Our  subscriber  refers  to  an  agent  of 
a  picture  enlarging  concern.  He  is 
right.  Sopie  agents  are  mean  talkers 
when  there  is  no  man  around,  but  the 
first  step  leading  up  to  the  trouble  oc¬ 
curred  when  our  subscriber’s  name  was 
signed  to  the  original  agreement.  Our 
subscriber  says  he  has  no  money  and 
no  property,  so  in  spite  of  the  threaten¬ 
ing  letters  received  from  a  collection 
agency,  we  are  betting  that  they  will 
not  get  the  money.  We  have  never 
heard  of  any  picture  enlarging  concern 
that  actually  sued  to  collect  such  a 
claim.  Many  picture  enlarging  agents 
are  so  misleading,  make  such  misstate¬ 
ments,  and  the  whole  business  is  in  such 
disrepute,  that  we  doubt  the  ability  to 
force  collection  should  it  come  to  a 
jury  trial. 

*  *  * 

Clipping  Bureau  Racket 

“What  kind  of  a  racket  is  this?  I  am 
enclosing  a  card  received  yesterday.” 

The  card  our  subscriber  sent  reads: 
“This  bureau  has  in  its  files  a  recent 
newspaper  clipping  in  which  your  name 
is  mentioned  and  which  we  are  sure 
^iU  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  promptly  forward  this  clip¬ 


Remember  the  old  saying  “ The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword” 
the  next  time  you  are  handed  a  pen 
and  asked  to  write  your  name. 

Do  you  know  and  trust  the  man 
who  asks  you  f  What  are  you  sign¬ 
ing  anyway ?  Have  you  read  it, 
fine  print  and  all f  Is  it  a  contract, 
a  non-cancellable  order  or  a  note? 
Remember  that  what  the  paper 
says,  not  what  the  man  tells  you, 
counts. 

The  time  to  get  the  answers  to 
these  questions  is  before — not  after 
— you  sign  your  name. 


ping  to  you  upon  receipt  of  this  card 
and  $.25  in  coin  or  stamps.” 

This  is  a  small  racket,  but  appar¬ 
ently  profitable  as  it  continues  to  flour¬ 
ish.  All  that  is  needed  to  start  a  Clip¬ 
ping  Bureau  is  to  subscribe  to  local 
papers  all  over  the  country  and  get 
cards  printed  such  as  the  one  sent  to 
our  subscriber.  Should  you  be  foolish 
and  send  it  with  your  quarter,  you  are 
likely  to  get  a  clipping  from  the  local 
paper  written  by  a  local  correspondent 

saying  that  on  Wed.,  Dec.  - ,  you 

called  on  your  next  door  neighbor. 

*  *  * 

Insurance? 

The  Lincoln  Aid  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  advertising  for  agents 
to  sell  membership  certificates.  Any¬ 
one  who  sells  these  membership  cer¬ 
tificates,  or  anyone  who  buys  them, 
should  keep  certain  things  in  mind. 

While  death  or  disability  payments 
are  specified,  a  careful  reading  shows 
numerous  qualifying  clauses  and  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  a  part  only  of 
the  value  will  be  paid.  Perhaps  more 
important  is  that  associations  of  this 
sort  rely  upon  income  from  assessments 
to  pay  claims,  and  if  sufficient  funds 
are  not  obtained  that  way  the  claims 
are  paid  by  proportionate  share  of 
what  money  is  collected. 

Be  sure  you  understand  it,  or  you 
may  be  disappointed.  Or,  why  not  con¬ 
sider  an  insurance  policy  with  an  “old 
line”  company  licensed  by  your  State 
Insurance  Department? 

*  *  * 

Eyeglasses  by  Mail 

In  past  years  we  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  against  the  Ritholz 
Optical  Company  and  the  International 
Optical  Stores  Corporation,  both  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  concern.  Recent 
information  states  that  this  concern 
has  consented  to  the  issuance  of  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  restraining  it  from 
further  violations  of  the  labor  and 
trade  practice  provisions  of  the  retail 
trade,  dental  laboratory  and  optical 
manufacturing  NRA  codes.  One  of 
their  practices  restrained  is  the  use  of 
misleading  advertising,  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  “bait”  advertising,  and  the  use  of 
such  phrases  as  “$15  values  at  $2.98.” 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us 
how  anyone  could  expect  to  get  even 
reasonably  accurate  fit  of  eyeglasses 
by  mail. 


Michael  G.  Friery,  Maryland,  N.  Y.,  Light  Truck  Accident 

The  body  of  the  car  was  crushed  between  the  two 
trees.  It  icas  necessary  to  cut  down  the  tree  on 
the  left  before  the  car  could  be  removed.  Mr. 
Friery  had  a  North  American  Travel  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  and  received  weekly  indemnity. 


Paid  Policyholders  to  January  1,  1935  . .  $379,264.29 

Paid  Policyholders  during  January  .  2,490.71 


$381,755.00 


Marjorie  Cargill.  Malone,  N.  Y — . $  18.58 

Auto  collision— additional  payment 

Henry  Theodore,  Endicott,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull,  bruises 

Mrs.  Belle  Carley,  Lisle,  N.  Y . .  38.57 

Accident — injured  arm  and  scalp 

John  G.  Cheney,  Missionary  Institute,  Ny- 
ack,  N.  Y.  . .  1.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose 

Kenneth  L.  Baldwin,  Davenport,  N.  Y 30.00 

Thrown  from  truck — cut  knee 

Michael  G.  Friery,  Maryland,  N.  Y -  28.57 

Truck  crowded  off  road — cut  scalp  and  knee 

0.  G.  Mathews,  Groton,  N.  H .  60.00 

Thrown  from  sled — injured  leg 

George  W.  Allen.  Ringoes,  N.  J .  130.00 

Trick  tipped  over — fractured  heel 

Willie  J.  Chabot,  Laconia,  N.  H . .  40.00 

Thrown  from  farm  vehicle — frac.  arm 

Chester  A.  Beede,  Enfield,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hand 
J.  Wendell  Johnson,  R.  I,  Marshfield,  Vt.  20.00 
Auto  collision — bruised  elbow,  cut  head 
Louis  Mohr,  Jr.,  R.  I,  Cranbury,  N.  J.....  45.71 
Auto  collision — frac.  collar  bone 

Alfred  J.  Willis,  Rockville,  Conn. -  40.00 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 

Elmore  E.  Mayer,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y._ .  30.00 

Auto  accident— cut  scalp 

Leo  F.  Leary,  W.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. -  2.86 

Auto  tipped  over — cut  scalp  and  forehead 

Clara  C.  Albert,  Dansville,  N.  Y .  2.86 

Auto  collision — contused  leg 

Ina  Miller.'  Sherburne,  N.  Y.„ .  35.71 

Auto  accident — bruised  and  sprained  hip 
and  leg 

Hiram  Cross,  Londonderry,  N.  H..... .  40.00 

Thrown  from  dump  car — additional  payment 

B.  Claude  Bull,  Est.,  R.2,  Stowe,  Vt .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortua.. 

Anthony  Mieskiel,  Scipio,  N.  Y.. . . .  4.28 

Auto  overturned — cuts 

John  Mansley,  Waltham,  Mass.  . . .  7.14 

Auto  collision — general  cuts 

W.  N.  Craig.  Fishkill,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Bus  hit  pole — injuries 

Irene  M.  Mansley,  Waltham,  Mass .  40.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  cuts,  cerebral  con¬ 

cussion 

Ada  Mansley,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  head  and  abdomen 


Frank  M.  Boothby,  Springvale,  Maine _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Phillip  Franzen,  Monroeville,  N.  J_ —  15.00 

Farm  accident — injured  hand 

Fred  H.  Scott.  Schoharie,  N.  Y_ .  130.00 

Travel  accident— fractured  knee 

Arthur  P.  Avard,  Haverhill,  N.  H . .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  rib 


William  Pike,  Jr.,  R.l,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  10.00 

Auto  collision — cut  lip,  contused  chest 


and  knee 

Guyle  D.  Mercier,>  Bridgton,  Me _  30.00 

Auto  collision — cut  forehead,  nose  and 
contusions 

Howard  Nellis,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. _  20.00 


Auto  went  into  ditch — back  sprain,  cut  wrist 


Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Nellis,  St.  Johnsville,  N.Y.  20.00 
Auto  went  into  ditch — injuries 
Florence  Kirkpatrick,  R.l, Skaneateles,  N.Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruises,  strains 

Chas.  Liakas,  Gilbertville,  Mass . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Samuel  E.  Warren,  Bridgton,  Me . —  50.00 

Auto  collision — injured  shoulder 
Mrs.  Blanche  Moody,  province  Lake,  N.H.  20.00 
Auto  collision — sprained  ankle 

Serene  Almquist,  Ischua,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Auto  accident — cut  and  fractured  nose 

Warren  J.  Shaver,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y 30.00 

Sleigh  overturned — dislocated  shoulder 

Mrs.  Lena  L.  Brace,  Tilton,  N.  Y_ .  50.00 

Auto  collision — cut  scalp,  abrasions 

George  B.  Gale.  Petersham,  Mass.— .  4.29 

Hit  by  auto — additional  payment 

Ludwig  Lanator,  Mansfield,  Conn .  20.71 

Struck  by  car — sprains  and  frac.  carti- 
lege  ear 

Julius  Cairns,  Mooers,  N.  Y — . — ..  30.00 

Auto  collision— contused  shoulder,  thigh 

Katherine  Kuppens,  Walton,  N.  Y. . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruises,  cut  forehead 


Alden  H.  Sleeper,  Est,  Hartland,  Vt .  500.00 

Struck  by  car — mortuary 

Shirley  S.  Taylor,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back  and  thumb 

Minnie  L.  Taylor,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  injured  knee 
Henry  Barthold,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. ...... ..  57.14 

Auto  collision — cut  temple,  concussion 

Matthew  Heeman.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y _ 32^6 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle,  concussion 
brain 


Our  agents  will  help  you 
with  your  application 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc . 
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<10.000 

IN  CASH  PRIZE5 ! 

FIRST  PRIZE  $3,000.00 

9  t 

Second  Prize  $1,000.00  Third  Prize  $500.00 
615  Other  Cash  Prizes  From 
$100.00  to  $5.00 


Here  is  the  simplest,  easiest 

CONTEST  OF  ALL! 

Simply  write  a  statement  about  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour, 
using  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  words  printed 
in  Mary  Ellis  Ames’  broadcast  at  the  microphone 
shown  below. 

Everybody  has  a  fair  chance  .  .  .  everybody  is  to  use 
only  the  words  in  Mary  Ellis  Ames’  statement .  .  .  the 
best  letters — twenty  words  or  less — made  from  any 
of  these  words  win  the  prizes! 

Hear  Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Director  of  Pillsbury’s  Cooking  Service, 
in  her  helpful  "Cooking  Close-Ups”  broadcasts — Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings  on  Columbia  stations.  And  don’t  miss  "Today’s 
Children”,  most  popular  of  all  morning  radio  programs,  every 
weekday  except  Saturday  on  N.  B.  C.  stations. 


Can  you  imagine  anything  simpler,  easier  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  or  a  facsimile 
;  .  .  or  fairer?  Just  write  twenty  words  or  thereof  (or  a  sales  slip  from  your  grocer 
less  about  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Use  only  showing  purchase  of  Pillsbury’s  Best), 
words  that  Mary  Ellis  Ames  is  using  above.  Think  how  wonderful  it 
(You  may  use  anyone  of  her  words  as  many  would  be  if  the  judges 
times  as  you  like.)  The  best  statement  will  should  choose  your  /A 
win  $3,000.00  in  cash!  And  there  are  617  statement!  You’d 
other  cash  prizes,  from  $1,000.00  to  $5.00.  have  money  to  A 
Please  do  not  submit  decorated  or  fancy  en-  spend  for  the  i 
tries.  All  we  want  is  a  plain,  simple  state-  things  you’ve  al-  ,^ 
ment.  Mail  to  Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury  ways  wanted.  A  | 

Flour  Mills  Company,  Contest  Dept.l 4, Min-  new  car,  new  * 
neapolis,  Minn.  Your  entry  must  be  post-  clothes,  furni- 
marked  before  midnight  February  25, 1935.  ture  .  .  .  even  a  n- 
Send  as  many  statements  as  you  like.  But  new  home!  .  ;  ; 
each  must  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet  of  Just  for  spending 
paper,  with  your  name  and  address,  and  to  a  few  minutes  at 
each  must  be  attached  the  circular  trade-  something  that  is 
mark  cut  from  the  recipe  folder  inside  your  really  a  lot  of  fun! 

PILLSBURY’S  BEST  FLOUR 


First  Prize  $3000.00  Second  Prize  $1000.00 
Third  Prize  $500.00 

4th  to  8th  Prizes,  $100.00  9th  to  18th  Prizes,  $50.00 
19th  to  68th  Prizes,  $25.00  69th  to  168th  Prizes,  $10.00 
169th  to  618th  Prizes,  $5.00 

RULES  OF  CONTEST 

1.  Simply  write  a  statement  of  20  words  or  less  about  Pillsbury's 
Best  Flour,  using  only  words  printed  in  Mary  Ellis  Ames’ 
broadcast  at  the  microphone  shown  above.  Use  only  one  side  of 
the  paper.  Write  your  name  and  address  under  your  statement. 

2.  When  you  buy  your  sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  clip  the 
circular  Pillsbury’s  Best  trade-mark  from  the  recipe  folder 
which  you  will  find  inside  the  bag.  Attach  this  (or  a  sales  slip 
from  your  grocer  showing  purchase  of  Pillsbury's  Best)  to  your 
entry.  Or,  attach  a  reasonably  accurate,  colored,  hand-drawn 
facsimile  of  the  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  trade-mark.  Mail  to 
Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Contest 
Department  14,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

3.  Submit  as  many  statements  as  you  like,  but  each  must  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  purchase  or  facsimile,  specified  in 
Rule  2  above. 

4.  Your  entry  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight  of  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1935. 

5.  Judges  are:  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  King,  Country  Gentleman; 
Miss  Ellen  Pennel,  Successful  Farming;  Miss  Katharine  Clay- 
berger,  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
iS  accepted  as  final  by  all  entrants. 

6.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  statements  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  have  the  greatest  advertising  value.  No  credit 
will  be  given  for  decorated  or  fancy  entries. 

7.  Each  winner  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of  her  prize-winning 
statement  together  with  her  own  name  and  address  in  published 
or  radio  announcements.  No  entries  will  be  returned. 

8.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case  of  ties. 

9.  This  Contest  is  open  to  everybody  except  employees  of 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company  and  its  advertising  agency,  and 
their  families. 


[ 


Church  Volks 
Get  Together 


ONE  autumn  day  as  I  stood  on  a 
street  corner  in  the  center  of  the 
scattered  little  New  York  village  of 
Throopsville,  called  “Troop,”  I  look¬ 
ed  up  the  hill  one  block  to  the  south 
and  saw  a  Baptist  church,  then  turn¬ 
ing  and  looking  down  the  hill  no 
farther  away  on  the  other  side  from 
my  street  corner,  I  saw  nestled 
among  the  trees  the  Christian 
Church.  For  a  hundred  years  these 
two  churches  had  divided  this  quiet 
little  New  York  village.  Their  loyal¬ 
ties,  their  young  people,  and  their  church  bud¬ 
gets  were  only  half  as  strong  as  they  might 
have  been.  Ministers  had  come  to  each  church 
with  high  hopes,  but  the  divided  parish  as  well 
as  the  divided  salary  made  their  tenure  brief. 
Short  ministries  meant  a  declining  member¬ 
ship.  Thus  the  vicious  circle  went  on. 

One  person  thought  the  average  attendance 
at  the  Baptist  church  had  dwindled  down  to 
“about  fifteen.”  Another  was  sure  it  had  fallen 
“as  low  as  ten.”  “There  were  as  many  people 
in  the  choir  as  there  were  in  front  of  the 
preacher,”  was  the  way  one  member  described 
the  dwindling  congregation. 

An  eighteen  hundred  dollar  debt  on  this 
church  had  taken  twelve  hundred  dollars  out 
of  the  community  in  interest,  with  little  hope 
on  the  part  of  the  members  that  they  could 
ever  pay  off  the  principal. 

As  the  budget  kept  dwindling,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  student  pastor. 
Still  lower  the  year’s  income  went,  so  the}' 
called  a  retired  minister  from  the  city.  Finally 
they  began  to  debate  whether  they  should  close 
the  doors  of  the  century-old  church  and  call 
it  a  day. 

The  Christian  or  Disciples  Church  had  a 
poorer  building  but  more  members.  It,  too,  was 
in  the  student-pastor  class,  “paying  by  the  Sun- 


On  week  days  this  little  neiyliborhood,  and  a 
thousand  others  like  it,  united  to  help  each 
other  thresh  loheat,  haul  hay,  and  fill  the  silo! 
But  on  Sunday  all  these  loyalties  and  friend¬ 
ships  icere  divided,  and  their  church  budgets 
were  only  half  as  strong  as  they  might  have 
been.  When  churches  unite,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  do  with  the  left-over  church 
property.  In  the  circle  above  is  Throopsville’ s 
popular  new  Community  Center  housed  in  the 
made-over  Disciples  Church  building. 


day.”  But  one  of  these  student 
pastors  lived  in  his  parish  and 
started  a  new  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Throopsville  churches. 

Payson  Derby  was  his  name, 
one  of  the  farmer  boys  of  this 
community.  Born  in  Auburn,  three 
miles  away,  Derby  studied  agri¬ 
culture  in  Cobleskill,  New  York, 
and  came  back  to  spend  his  life  on 
a  Throopsville  farm.  A  desire  to 
preach  took  him  off  the  farm  again 
and  sent  him  through  Hiram  Col¬ 
lege  and  on  through  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  While  studying  theology,  the  home 
church  paid  his  weekly  bills  in  exchange  for 
Sunday  sermons.  But  his  conscience  soon  had 
him  worried. 

Although  his  boyhood  friends  were  in  both 
churches,  now  that  he  had  become  a  pastor 
here  he  must  work  with  only  one  group  of  his 
young  friends — the  Disciples  wing.  To  him 
this  had  always  been  one  united  neighborhood ; 
now  since  he  had  become  a  minister  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  must  stay  away  from  some  of 
his  former  neighbors  lest  he  proselyte.  The 
young  people  with  whom  he  and  his  wife  had 
had  their  good  times  in  the  past  were  not  to 
be  his  young  people.  It  all  seemed  wrong  to 


By  RALPH  A.  FELTON 


him.  One  school  where  the  children 
played  and  studied  together  during  the 
week!  One  little  united  neighborhood 
during  the  week  days  where  farmers 
helped  each  other  thresh  wheat,  haul 
hay  and  fill  the  silo  for  the  dairy  herds ! 
Yet  on  Sunday  all  of  these  loyalties  and 
friendships  were  divided.  And  all  be¬ 
cause  of  what  had  happened  a  hundred 
years  before  in  the  church  life  of  the 
community. 

Derby  became  pastor  of 
the  Disciples  Church  in  June, 
1930,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  this  question  kept 
bothering  him.  He  told  his 
neighbors  how  he  felt.  He 
discovered  they  had  long  ago 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
They  too  thought  their  com¬ 
munity  was  too  small  for  two 
churches.  Old  loyalties  kept 
either  group  from  giving  up 
and  transferring  their  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  other  church. 
However,  in  February,  1932, 
the  people  of  both  churches 
voted  to  unite.  It  was  a  case 
of  where  ignorance  was  bliss, 
for  little  did  they  foresee  the 
trouble  they  were  bringing 
on  themselves. 

They  united  in  March,  a 
month  after  their  first  vote. 
Two  months  later  they  voted 
to  make  the  union  perman¬ 
ent.  Then  their  troubles 

began. 

What  were  they  now,  Baptists  or  Disciples? 
“Let’s  become  the  Throopsville  Community 
Church”  someone  suggested,  so  they  easily 
voted  this  also. 

But  to  whom  did  the  property  belong  ?  They 
discovered  it  was  still  held  by  the  old  trustees 
of  the  two  former  churches.  A  lawyer  friend 
told  the  young  pastor  he  would  need  to  incor¬ 
porate  his  new  church  and  elect  new  trustees 
in  order  to  hold  the  property.  This  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  do.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  these  two  former  churches  were  part  of 
great  national  bodies  whose  officers  were  not 
so  interested  in  deeding  away  property. 

The  local  trustees  (  Continued  on  Page  28) 


Payson  Derby,  the  farm  boy 
who  became  a  minister  and 
came  back  to  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  result  of  7m 
leadership,  Throopsville  has 
one  strong  church  instead  of 
two  weak  ones,  and  religion 
has  attained  a  new  reality 
for  Throopsville  folks. 
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WORLD'S 
LOWEST  PRICES 


A  lways,  demand  follows  quality  and  value !  .  .  *  Again  in 
il.  1934,  the  insistent  demand  for  Chevrolet  products  has 
made  Chevrolet  the  world’s  largest  builder  of  trucks  as  well  as 
of  passenger  cars.  And  now,  thanks  to  manufacturing  econ¬ 
omies  resulting  from  volume  production,  Chevrolet  offers 
still  greater  values — the  highest  quality  Chevrolet  Trucks  ever 
built  and  the  lowest-priced  trucks  you  can  buy!  Economy  is 
vitally  important  today.  And  truck  buyers  who  want  to 
save  money  will  find  that  these  are  not  only  the  world's 


lowest-priced  trucks,  hut  that  they  are  also  very  economical 
to  operate  and  maintain,  due  to  the  excellent  quality  which 
Chevrolet  builds  into  them.  They  are  big — rugged- 
dependable  trucks.  They  are  powered  by  six-cylinder  valve - 
in-head  engines  which  use  very  little  gas  and  oil.  And  they 
are  extremely  long-lived  . .  .  built  to  do  their  job  and  do  it 
faithfully  ...  at  minimum  cost  .  .  .  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Buy  a  Chevrolet  Truck  and  you  buy  fine,  dependable, 
economical  haulage  service — at  the  world’s  lowest  price! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.M.A.C.  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value 


Half-Ton  Pick-Up,  $465 
(112"  Wheelbase) 


Half-Ton  Pick-Up  with  Canopy,  $495 
(112"  Wheelbase) 


*l!A-Ton  Chassis  and  Cab,  $605 
(157"  Wheelbase) 


TA-Ton  Chassis, 
(131"  Wheelbase) 


Above  are  list  prices  of  commercial  cars  f.  o.  b.  at  Flint ,  Mich.  Special  equipment  extra.  *Dnal  wheels  and  tires  $20  extra.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 
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Chicks  Well- Started 
Are  Half -Raised 

By  A.  W.  LOHMAN 


The  first  days  of  a  chick’s  life  are  most  important.  In  the  contrasting 
pictures  at  the  left,  one  cornier  is  guarded  by  wire;  one  is  not.  The  lack 
of  wire  may  not  cause  chicks  to  pile  up  and  smother,  but  if  they  do  it  is 
too  late  to  save  them.  At  the  right  are  contrasting  photographs  which  re¬ 
mind  us  that  you  can’t  keep  feed  clean  ivhen  the  chicks  walk  all  over  it. 

Properly  constructed  feeders  keep  feet  where  they  belong. 


BEFORE  you  figure  too  definitely 
how  many  cases  of  eggs  you  will 
have  to  sell  next  winter  or,  for  that 
matter,  how  many  pullets  you  will 
house  next  fall,  be  sure  that  the  chicks 
you  raise  or  buy  this  spring  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  that  they  have  the  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  live.  (Refer  to  page 
3,  January  19  for  definite  information). 
Be  sure  also  that  your  equipment  is  in 
shape  and  that  you  have  a  definite  plan 
of  chick  management  in  mind.  A  mis¬ 
take  or  two  will  ruin  the  best  chick 
ever  hatched. 

Before  the  Chicks  Arrive:  New  tenants 
usually  require  that  a  house  be  re¬ 
decorated.  Although  chicks  cannot  de¬ 
mand  it,  they  should  get  it.  Sweep  the 
walls  and  ceiling  so  they  are  free  of 
dust  and  dirt.  Scrape  and  sweep  the 
floor.  Soak  the  floor  with  one  can  of 
lye  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  each  150 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Then  with  a 
broom  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease, 
scrub  floor  and  walls  to  a  height  of  18 
inches.  After  the  house  is  dry,  spray 
the  inside  until  it  is  wet  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  some  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant.  If  a  field  not  used  for  poultry 
or  on  which  poultry  manure  has  not 
been  spread  for  two  years  is  available, 
move  the  brooder  house  to  it. 

Saving  Space  Wastes  Chicks:  Allow 
one-half  square  foot  of  floor  space  to 
each  chick,  but  do  not  put  more  than 
350  under  one  hover.  Nothing  weakens 
chicks  more  than  crowding  and  sweat¬ 
ing. 

Build  a  fire  in  the  stove  two  days  be¬ 
fore  chicks  arrive.  Regulate  the  ther¬ 
mostat.  At  first  the  temperature  IV2 
inches  from  the  floor  at  the  outside  rim 
°f  the  hover  should  not  be  above  95°F. 


Spring  Housecleaning.  Start  them  off  with  a  clean 
house  in  which  there  has  been  a  fire  for  tivo  or  three  days. 


Chick- Brooding  Essentials 

1.  Start  with  healthy  chicks. 

2.  Put  them  in  a  house  that  is  GLEAN. 

3.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to  eat  and  drink. 

4.  Provide  clean  litter  and  keep  it  dry. 

5.  Regulate  temperature  carefully. 

6.  Provide  fresh  air  without  drafts. 

7.  Make  it  easy  to  exercise  on  clean  ground. 


Make  It  Easy  to  Eat  and  Drink:  For 

each  250  chicks,  provide  after  the  first 
day  two  4-foot  hoppers  with  feeding 
space  on  both  sides.  After  a  week,  put 
in  another  one.  Three  x/z  gallon  water 
fountains  are  equally  important.  For 
the  first  day  or  two,  serving  their  meals 
on  clean  newspapers  will  help  keep 
foreign  material  out  of  tiny  digestive 
systems.  Too  few  hoppers  encourage 
litter  eating. 

A  thin  layer  of  fine  garvel  covered  by 
cut  straw  or  shavings  makes  a  fine  lit¬ 
ter.  Dust  or  mold  is  sure  to  cause 
trouble.  Keep  the  litter  DRY. 

The  First  Day  Is  the  Hardest:  Put  a 
one  foot  wire  fence  about  18  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  hover.  During 
three  days,  gradually  move  it  back  un¬ 
til  it  merely  cuts  off  corners  to  prevent 
crowding.  Put  the  chicks  under  the 
hover  several  hours  before  dark.  Feed 
them  on  newspapers.  As  it  gets  dark, 
arrange  the  chicks  evenly  under  the 
hover.  Check  the  temperature  and  the 
behavior  of  the  chicks  the  last  thing 
you  do  at  night.  You  may  wish  to  check 
again  before  morning. 

Fresh  air  without  drafts  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Give  the  chicks  a  chance  to 
get  away  from  the  heat.  At  the  same 
time  make  it  easy  to  get  back  to  it. 
When  you  begin  to  use  feed  hoppers, 
arrange  them  with  one  end  toward  the 
stove.  In  this  way  the  chicks  will  work 
toward  the  source  of  heat  as  night 
comes  on. 

A  good  start  is  half  the  battle.  From 
now  on  (if  you  bought  the  right  chicks) 
plenty  of  good  feed  and  water  and  a 
good  clean  range  plus  sound  manage¬ 
ment  will  raise  pullets  that  will  fill  the 
egg  basket 
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Ten  Eyck  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

DEMOCRATIC  governors  of  New  York 
have  for  years  maintained  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  directly  by  the  Governor  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  com¬ 
missioners.  Now  the  only  exception  to  this  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

But  until  this  year,  the  governors  have  been 
unable  to  eliminate  the  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  which  has  elected  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  Now,  however,  the 
Democrats  control  both  houses  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  so  they  have  passed  a  bill  eliminating  the 
Council  and  giving  the  Governor  the  authority 
to  appoint  the  Commissioner.  Governor  Lehman 
immediately  appointed  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  to 
succeed  Charles  S.  Baldwin. 

Commissioner  Baldwin  has  done  a  good  job. 
For  many  years  preceding  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner,  he  was  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
State  Farms  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  and  under  his  management  the 
State  Farms,  of  which  there  are  many,  were 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  their 
history.  During  Commissioner  Baldwin’s  incum¬ 
bency  he  has  had  to  contend  with  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  problem,  and  as  Commissioner  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board. 
Under  great  difficulties  this  Board  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  real  results,  particularly  during  its 
first  year. 

Commissioner  Baldwin  has  by  his  industry  and 
ability  gained  the  respect  of  many  farmers  who 
will  wish  him  well  in  any  new  venture  which 
he  may  undertake. 

The  appointment  of  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one.  He  will  make  a  high  class 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  is 
a  farmer,  a  breeder  of  Guernsey  cattle,  has  been 
prominent  as  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Association,  and  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  His  experience  gives  him  an  under¬ 
standing  of  and  sympathy  with  farming  and 
farmers  that  assures  them  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  run  strictly  in  their  interests.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  has  had  long  training  in 
business  and  executive  experience,  which  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  exceedingly  necessary  as  the  head  of 
one  of  New  York  State’s  most  important  depart¬ 
ments. 

Child  Labor  Amendment  Not 
Approved 

ON  January  23rd  the  joint  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  held  a  largely  at¬ 
tended  Hearing  on  the  proposed  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
We  described  this  proposal  in  our  February  2 
issue. 

Shortly  after  the  Hearing,  the  joint  committee, 
through  its  chairman,  Senator  William  T.  Byrne, 
announced  that  the  proposed  Amendment  would 
not  be  reported  out  of  the  committee.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned,  this 
amendment  has  again  been  defeated.  Many  other 
states  have  taken  similar  action,  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Amendment  in  its  present  form 
will  not  be  added  to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Byrne  and  his  associates  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  of  both  houses  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  wise  action  in  helping  to  de¬ 
feat  this  Amendment.  Much  credit  also  goes  to 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post  Standard,  for  his  leadership  in  rallying  the 
opposition. 

Many  sincere  people  will  be  disappointed  it 


the  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  not  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  All  good  citizens  are  of 
course  in  favor  of  full  protection  of  children 
from  exploitation,  but  as  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  the  sponsors  of  this  Amendment  were  not 
willing  to  modify  the  tremendous  power  which 
it  would  give  to  the  Federal  government,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  making  rules  governing  the  control  of 
the  labor  of  young  children  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  No  exceptions  were  made  exempting  farm 
boys  and  girls  from  the  provisions.  As  a  result, 
nearly  every  farm  organization  in  New  York 
State,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  many  in  other 
states,  have  gone  on  record  against  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment  in  its  present  form.  Further¬ 
more,  thousands  of  people  believe  that  matters 
like  this  are  local  and  state  problems  and  never 
should  be  centralized  in  the  Federal  government. 

America  Cannot  Turn  Her  Back 

“We  lived,  ate,  and  slept  in  that  trench  with  the 
unburied  dead  for  six  days.  It  was  awful  to  watch 
their  faces  become  swollen  and  discolored.  Towards 
the  last,  the  stench  was  fierce.  Near  our  gun  right 
across  the  parapet  could  be  seen  the  body  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  lieutenant,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  were 
hanging  into  our  trench.  To  civilians  this  must 
seem  dreadful,  but  out  here  one  gets  so  used  to 
awful  sights  that  it  makes  no  impression.  In  pass¬ 
ing  a  butcher  shop,  you  are  not  shocked  by  seeing 
a  dead  turkey  hanging  from  a  hook.  Well,  in 
France  a  dead  body  is  looked  upon  from  the  same 
angle.” 

IF  there  was  ever  any  glamour  in  war,  modern 
invention  has  banished  it  all.  The  soldier  who 
wrote  the  above  while  in  the  trenches  of  the 
World  War  said  it  well.  War  is  a  butchering  busi¬ 
ness,  a  slaughter  of  the  nations’  young  and  best 
manhood. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  tremb¬ 
ling  on  the  verge  of  another  war.  If  it  comes,  it 
will  be  a  war  not  only  on  soldiers  but  on  civilians, 
and  it  may  end  civilization. 

The  other  day  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
by  a  close  margin  against  this  Nation’s  taking 
part  in  the  World  Court.  Such  an  isolation  policy 
was  all  right  at  the  time  when  President  Monroe 
said :  “America  for  Americans.”  But  n  o  w, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  America  cannot  be  iso¬ 
lated.  A  large  part  of  the  depression  through 
which  we  are  going  right  now  is  due  to  lack  of 
trade  with  other  countries— to  trade  isolation. 
England  boasted  for  a  century  of  her  isolation 
policy.  All  she  needed  was  her  strong  navy.  But 
during  the  World  War,  because  of  the  aeroplane 
and  the  submarine,  England  found  out  how  help¬ 
less  she  was,  just  as  we  will  learn  if  another  war 
comes. 

The  World  Court  may  not  be  the  exact  method 
by  which  we  can  cooperate  with  other  nations  in 
maintaining  world  peace;  but  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  just  mere 
self-preservation,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  sit  by  and  let  other  nations  make  all  the  de¬ 
cisions,  every  one  of  which  vitally  affects  each 
citizen  of  this  country. 

Is  Poultry  Mortality  Increasing? 

ONE  hundred  eggs  equals  one  hundred  chicks, 
equals  fifty  pullets  plus  fifty  roosters.  Sell 
the  roosters  for  a  good  price;  get  the  pullets  to 
laying,  sell  some  of  their  eggs,  hatch  the  rest, 
and  so  on  to  easy  wealth.  Thus  reasons  the  day¬ 
dreaming  city  man  who  plans  to  give  up  a  good 
city  job  and  use  his  life  savings  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business. 

There  are  a  good  many  holes  in  that  kind  of 
reasoning,  chief  of  which  is  the  toll  taken  by 
poultry  diseases.  After  we  gave  a  talk  on  market¬ 
ing  at  a  poultry  meeting  recently,  some  of  the 
men  said  to  us  that  the  poultryman’s  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  marketing  at  all,  but  disease  control. 


To  prove  their  point,  they  quoted  figures  to  show 
the  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  mortality  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Poultry  disease  has  always  been  a  problem 
wherever  there  have  been  large  flocks.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  business  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  enterprises  started  with  great  hopes.  Many 
farmers,  even,  still  make  the  mistake  of  not  real¬ 
izing  the  difference  in  the  disease  menace  when 
they  increase  from  a  small  to  a  large  flock. 

Many  reasons  are  suggested  for  so  much  dis¬ 
ease,  one  of  which  is  that  the  hen  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  into  so  much  of  an  intensive  laying  machine 
that  her  vitality  has  been  sacrificed.  The  same 
argument  used  to  be  advanced  about  high-produc  - 
ing  cows,  but  there  were  never  many  facts  offeret  1 
to  prove  this  point  with  cattle ;  so  it  may  not  b<  p 
true  with  hens. 

But  it  is  true  that  poultrymen  face  a  seriou  s 
problem  in  disease  control.  No  stone  should  b  e 
left  unturned  to  obtain  healthy  chicks  in  the 
first  place.  Then  there  must  be  ceaseless  work  or 
the  job  of  sanitation.  Personally,  we  believe  thai  . 
many  poultry  plants  operate  on  too  few  acres. 
Land  good  enough  for  poultry  is  low  priced 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  men  who  keep 
poultry  on  a  large  scale.  Many  good  poultrymen 
are  getting  their  young  birds  entirely  off  the 
ground  by  the  use  of  wire  floors.  But  even  after 
all  this  many  have  trouble.  There  is  certainly  a 
lot  we  do  not  yet  know  about  disease  control — 
Hence  the  need  of  a  lot  more  research  work. 

Disease  control  difficulties  have  been  partly 
solved  by  the  poultrymen  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  now  have  little  trouble  with 
pullorum,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  and  typhoid.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  New  Hampshire  poultry- 
men  keep  their  birds  only  one  year. 

If  you  have  been  fortunate  in  keeping  disease 
at  a  minimum,  possibly  you  would  like  to  pass 
on  your  good  experience  to  your  neighbor  poul- 
tryman  in  the  Northeast.  American  Agriculturist, 
in  order  to  help,  will  pay  $1.00  apiece  for  some 
good  letters  from  practical  poultrymen,  telling 
how  they  have  been  able  to  keep  their  flocks  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  disease. 

Grass  Seed  is  Scarce 

AGAIN  we  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
/V  fact  that  there  is  not  nearly  enough  grass 
seed  this  spring,  particularly  clover  seed,  to  go 
around.  It  is  time  to  get  your  orders  in  right 
away  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Somebody 
is  surely  going  to  get  left  this  year.  Read  article 
on  page  10. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

IT  may  be  dangerous  to  monkey  with  a  sheriff. 

1  don’t  want  to  get  into  jail  but  I  am  going  to 
take  a  chance  to  tell  a  story  on  a  man  whom  many 
of  you  know,  Tom  Munro  of  Camillus,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  New  York.  Tom  is  an  excellent 
farmer,  a  well  known  breeder  of  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle,  and  prominent  in  the  leadership  of  good 
things  for  his  community  and  State. 

Some  time  ago  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  and  naturally  was  quite  proud  of 
what  the  new  badge  would  do  for  him  in  the 
way  of  a  passport.  When  the  conductor  of  a  street 
car  would  come  along,  instead  of  paying  his  fare 
all  Tom  had  to  do  was  to  throw  back  his  coat 
so  as  to  display  his  badge.  Same  when  he  went 
to  the  movies. 

But  now  Tom  is  a  little  worried.  Recently  he 
told  a  friend  that  he  dreamed  the  other  night  that 
he  died  and  went  up  to  Heaven’s  Gate.  St.  Peter 
asked  him  for  a  pass,  and  Tom,  flashing  his 
badge,  started  to  walk  right  by.  Whereupon  St. 
Peter  pointed  sternly  to  the  other  place  and 
slammed  the  gate  shut  in  his  face.  Tom  woke  in 
a  clammy  sweat. 
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The  Worn  Path 


;  ]■/ 'i 


Above:  Think  of  all  the 

horses  that  over  the  long 
years  have  goyie  back  and 
forth  from  this  barn  to  labor 
in  the  fields,  and  to  carry 
their  folks  on  every  mission 
of  joy  and  sorrow  that  makes 
up  this  life. 

At  the  left:  “How  bowed  the 
woods  against  their  sturdy 
stroke l” 

Below:  A  cold  day,  a  warm 
fire,  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  table 
loaded  with  good  books  and 
magazines  —  in  short,  the  old 
sitting-room  of  a  farm  home, 
best  place  in  all  the  world! 


FROM  the  back  door  of  our  brother’s  farm 
home,  a  path  leads  around  the  house,  across 
the  front  yard,  and  to  the  barn.  That  house  was 
built  by  a  Yankee  farmer  when  the  country  was 
young,  and  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  the  feet 
of  farm  folk  have  been  following  it  so  that  todav 
it  is  worn  deep  like  the  lines  in  an  old  man’s  face. 

The  path  leads  into  a  pleasant  farm  kitchen, 
off  of  which  is  a  sitting-room  with  plants  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  window,  a  round  oak  stove,  books  and 
magazines  on  the  table,  and  a  clock  on  the  mantel 
recording  the  rapid  march  of  the  years. 

The  story  of  that  path  and  a  million  like  it  is 
the  life  story  of  those  who  have  dwelt  through  the 
years  in  that  house.  You  can  imagine  the  pride  in 
the  hearts  of  each  young  bride  and  groom  who 
started  their  partnership  there  with  such  high 
hopes.  Can  you  not  see  the  worried  excited  young 


Above :  The  story  of  that  path  is 
the  life  story  of  the  generations  of 
farm  folk  who  have  dwelt  for 
more  than  a  century  within  that 
farm  home. 


husband  running  down  the  path  to  harness  a 
horse  to  get  a  doctor  in  a  hurry  for  the  first  baby ; 
and  later  the  children  playing  along  the  path,  and 
wearing  the  threshold  thin  going  in  and  out  the 
door? 

Came  the  time  when  the  children  were  leaving 
home  for  work  or  college,  and  father  went  slowly 
down  the  path  to  harness  the  horses  to  carry  them 
away.  Not  so  long  afterwards,  father  or  mother, 
or  both,  themselves  went  on  the  Long  Journey, 
and  the  old  path  and  the  familiar  scenes  knew 
them  no  more.  But  others  took  their  place.  New 
faces  sat  around  the  stove.  New  feet  trod  the 
path,  and  the  farm  and  the  home  still  carried  on. 

From  that  back  door  and  along  that  path,  the 
farmer  of  each  generation  for  over  a  century  has 
gone  back  and  forth  to  do  his  chores  and  his  work 
many  times  a  day,  gathering  such  satisfaction 


and  happiness  as  he  might  from  his  humble  des¬ 
tiny.  Who  can  say  that  his  life  and  work  were 
not  important? 


r Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

‘Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke. 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bowed  the  woods  against  their  sturdy  stroke! 

‘Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  humble  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 

— Gray’s  Elegy. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ...  BY  FRANK  APP 


A  Grower  Controlled 


Marketing  System 


for  the  Northeast 
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WANT  to  see  a  marketing  system  developed  which  will 
give  the  grower  the  same  power  as  industry  has  with 
its  products,  in  stabilizing  the  market  and  influencing  the 
price.  I  am  convinced  such  a  system  is  possible.  The  retail 
food  stores  that  handle  the  major  portion  of  our  farm 
products  of  the  Northeast,  are  buying  their  supplies  through  a  relatively  few 
centralized  buying  offices.  Some  of  these  retail  stores  are  buying  cooperatively 
through  a  central  buying  office  set  up  and  controlled  by  the  retailers  cooperating 
with  one  another.  Another  group  of  stores  are  buying  through  a  wholesaler  of 
groceries.  The  latter  offers  group  advantages  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  re¬ 
tailer  purchasing  as  an  independent  lone  buyer.  A  third  group  of  retail  stores 
is  owned  and  controlled  through  large  corporations;  these,  too,  buy  through 
a  central  purchasing  office.  From  50  to  75%  of  our  foodstuffs,  is-'na.nflieq  in  one 
of  these  three  ways. 

The  advantage  of  buying  food  stuffs  in  large  q^h'tfiles,  was  first  recognized 
about  1859,  when  the  first  chain  store  was i  organized.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  the^cet^iiing  of  food  stuffs  has  centralized  its 
buying  and  coordinated  its  sep^^for 
the  purpose  of  taking vantage  of 
group  power.  ^JC^jS^centralization  of 
buying  povj^jr'  the  retailer  can  be 
S&yttie  grower  for  the  better  con- 
of  our  farm  products  until  they 
reach  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

I  propose  that  we  use  the  present 
marketing  facilities  already  establish¬ 
ed  for  our  farm  products,  but  co¬ 
ordinate  them  —  through  group  action 

of  the  growei - so  that  we  will  have 

bargaining  power  and  control  of  the 
movement  of  our  crops  as  they  go  to 
market,  and  are  placed  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailer  for  sale  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  We  can  then  sell  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  some  crops  of  which,  every  year, 
are  larger  than  average  because  of 
climatic  conditions  that  favor  a  large 
crop.  We  know,  by  experience,  that 
the  perishable  commodities  which  we 
produce  so  largely  in  the  Northeast, 
are  elastic  in  their  consumption.  We 
must  be  able,  therefore,  to  develop 
and  operate  our  marketing  system  so 
that  it,  too,  will  be  elastic,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  large  crops  as  well  as  small 
ones.  In  the  past  these  large  crops 
usually  were  a  liability  to  the  grower, 
and  little  if  any  asset  to  the  consumer. 

We  can,  with  proper  coordination, 
handle  and  sell  large  crops  so  the  grow¬ 
er  will  receive  his  cost  of  production 
and  marketing.  The  consumer,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  purchase  food  stuffs 
at  a  lower  unit  cost  when  the  crops 
are  large,  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
volume  that  should  move  through  the 
retail  channels. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  watch¬ 
ed  the  margin  taken  by  the  different 
retailing  systems  of  selling.  I  have 
found,  in  most  cases,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  margin  the  re¬ 
tailers  charge.  There  are  times  when 
a  larger  crop  costs  more  per  package 
to  merchandise  than  a  small  one.  The 
retailer  has  only  one  function,  that  is 
to  furnish  a  service  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  food  stuffs.  This  service, 
to  be  sound,  must  recognize  the  volume 
which  passes  through  the  retail  chan¬ 
nels,  the  cost  of  which  is  less  when  the 
volume  is  large.  Too  often  our  retail¬ 
ing  agencies  maintain  the  same  mar¬ 
gin  regardless  of  volume. 

A  Farmer’s  Collective  Bargaining 
Association 

Throughout  the  Northeast  we  have 
numerous  Farmers’  Auction  Markets, 

Regional  Markets,  and  Farmers’  City 
Markets,  handled  and  controlled  by  the 
growers,  that  are  performing  a  fine 
service  in  the  assembling  and  whole¬ 
saling  of  farm  products  direct  to  the 
wholesale  buyer.  I  propose  that  these 


the  organized  retailer.  This  would  co¬ 
ordinate  the  sale  of  our  farm  products 
in  such  a  way  that  we  could  effectu¬ 
ally  distribute  crops  and  establish  a 
more  stable  agriculture  throughout  the 
Northeast. 

When  Necessary,  Prorate  Shipments 

I  would  accompany  this  system  of 
merchandising  with  the  control  of  ship¬ 
ments  ta  our  primary  markets ;  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  necessary  to  control 
the  shipments  to  the  secondary  mar¬ 
kets.  The  system  of  controlling  ship¬ 
ments  is  not  new.  It  was  followed  by 
the  early  English  merchants  and  Craft 
Guilds. 


Above,  growers  need  to 
have  more  control  of 
marketing  through  regu¬ 
lar  markets,  farmers’ 
auction  markets,  and 
farmers’  city  markets 
like  the  one  shown  here. 

Right,  the  management 
of  city  commission 
houses  naturally  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  biggest 
possible  total  commission 
for  handling  a  crop. 

groups  should  furnish  the  basis  for  a 
Growers’  Collective  Bargaining  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  purpose  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  to  arrange  for  the  direct 
sale  of  farm  products  to  the  centraliz¬ 
ed  buying  offices  of  the  retail  buyers, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  retailer  will  co¬ 
operate  in  handling  our  farm  products 
and  understand  the  growers’  marketing 
needs.  The  retailer  would  retain  the 
same  gross  margin  for  selling  a  large 
crop  as  he  retains  for  the  small  one. 
This  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  per 
package.  This  Bargaining  Association 
of  growers  would  keep  the  retailer  in¬ 
formed  of  peak  crop  movements  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  the  retailer  would  be  able 
to  advertise  this  farm  product,  which 
would  be  plentiful,  at  a  price  agreed 
upon  between  the  growers  and  buyer. 
This  price  would  attract  the  consumer 
who  would  be  willing  to  buy  larger 
quantities  of  high  quality  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  available  at  low  prices,  through 
all  these  retail  channels.  We  would 
then  have  a  merchandising  system  that 
would  furnish  the  retailer  with  a  bar¬ 
gain  counter  but  not  a  loss  leader. 
The  price  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  would  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Farmers'  Bargaining 
Association  and  the  representative  of 


The  philosophy  of  restriction  has  not 
been  favorably  received  in  this  country, 
especially  in  the  Northeast.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  however,  is  attempting  to  com¬ 
pete  with  industry  which  frequently  re¬ 
stricts  production  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  prices;  or  industry  will 
often  arrive  at  price  through  admini¬ 
stration.  The  system  of  marketing 
which  1  would  like  to  see  inaugurated 
for  this  northeastern  region,  is  one 
which  can  use  the  same  forces  for 
stabilizing  price  as  those  used  by  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  more  and  more  limit¬ 
ing  our  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
group  and  restricting  the  liberty  of 
the  individual.  I  believe  this  is  un¬ 
avoidable  in  an  economic  system  which 
has  become  so  complex  as  our  present 
one.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe  that 
all  such  restriction  should  come  about 
only  after  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  with  the  end  in  view  that  it  will 
raise  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  and  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  group. 

Compulsory  marketing  through  a 
single  association  or  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  governmental  agency,  has 
been  undertaken  in  several  countries 
including  England,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa.  This  is  constitutional  in 


these  countries:  it  probably  would  not 
be  constitutional  in  the  United  States. 
We  can,  however,  obtain  the  same  re¬ 
sults  through  marketing  agreements 
if  the  majority  of  growers  decide  upon 
the  control  of  shipments  on  some,  or 
all,  of  the  markets.  Marketing  agree¬ 
ments  include  all  growers.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  Growers  Cooperative  Or¬ 
ganizations  where  a  few  individuals, 
who  will  not  join,  derive  the  benefits 
of  the  system  without  any  of  its  burd¬ 
ens,  is  thus  overcome.  In  the  past  few 
years,  California  has  been  prorating 
the  shipments  intra  and  interstate  of 
a  number  of  their  crops,  in  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  manner. 

In  the  Interest  of  Growers 

Our  commission  system  too  often 
does  not  operate  in  the  interests  of  the 
grower.  Commission  merchants,  as  a 
class,  are  interested  in  the  greatest 
volume  of  commissions  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  handling  farm  produce. 
Frequently  the  sale  of  a  larger  volume 
at  a  lower  price  would  net  them  more 
commission  than  the  sale  of  a  small 
volume  at  a  higher  price.  However, 
if  we  restrict  our  shipments  when 
prices  are  unsatisfactory,  then  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant’ s  interest  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  the  interests  of  the  grower  for  a 
fair  price.  This  would  induce  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  as  the  grower’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  to  work  actively  on  the 
grower’s  behalf  and  help  maintain  a 
stable  market  which  will  return  a  fair 
price  to  the  grower.  The  merchant 
would  not  need  to  fear  holding  for  a 
fair  price,  when  he  knew  supplies  would 
not  be  more  than  the  market  could 
absorb.  Consequently  the  control  of 
shipments  would  protect  the  commis¬ 
sion  market  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
duce  the  merchant  to  hold  for  a  fair 
price  because  the  supplies  would  be 
regulated.  The  prorating  of  shipments 
would  necessitate  some  policing  of  the 
grower’s  products,  to  a  market.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  some  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  operators  who  say  this  can  be 
done.  Our  nearness  to  market  would 
not  prohibit  us  from  controlling  our 
shipments  satisfactorily. 

Unit  of  Operation  Regional 

Since  crops  do  not  follow  state  lines, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  organize  on 
a  regional  basis.  Sometimes  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  dominate  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  particular  crop  that  they 
are  selling,  at  other  times  New  York 
State  growers  dominate.  For  a  great 
many  crops,  however,  it  ’would  be 
necessary  for  the  states  to  cooperate 
to  make  such  a  system  fully  effective. 
Our  Federal  legislation,  which  provides 
for  the  control  of  shipments,  would  al¬ 
low  the  grower  to  direct  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  and  prevent  gluts,  with 
resulting  low  prices  netting  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  and  some¬ 
times  less  than  the  cost  of  marketing. 

Our  Present  Market  Facilities  are 
Needed 

All  marketing  agencies  would  be  co¬ 
ordinated  and  not  substituted.  Our 
present  agencies  engaged  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  stuffs,  are  all  perform¬ 
ing  a  useful  function.  We  have  not 
used  the  agencies  to  full  advantage  for 
either  grower  or  consumer.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  various  farm  organizations  that 
can  serve  as  bargaining  associations, 
work  with  the  organized  retailers,  rep¬ 
resent  and  furnish  a  means  for  the 
grower  to  control  the  market  through 
this  large  retail  outlet.  If  this  should 
function  as  well  as  I  believe  it  might, 
we  may  not  need  to  depend  very  much 
upon  the  prorating  of  shipments.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  grower  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  protect  the  consignment  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  and  auc¬ 
tion  markets,  then  we  can  place  a  bot¬ 
tom  under  our  distribution  that  will 
stabilize  prices  and  place  them  in  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  smaller  cost  to  consum¬ 
er  and  a  fair  price  to  producer. 


To  My  Friends: 

WHAT  NEXT? 

Jimmy  Childers,  of  Birmingham,! 
Alabama,  is  an  author  and  also  writes 
columns.  He  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  a 
summer  camping  companion,  a  hunt¬ 
ing  partner,  and  most  of  all  a  depend¬ 
able  friend.  I  told  him  a  “What 
Next?”  story  and  he  told  me  a  “What 
Next?”  story.  I’m  going  to  share  both 
of  these  stories  with  you. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

At  our  research  laboratories  and 
proving  farms  we  are  doing  some  re¬ 
markable  things.  Recently  a  whole 
train  load  of  feeders  visited  us  for  a 
day.  As  a  part  of  their  entertainment 
we  demonstrated  on  the  stage  in  play 
form  the  steps  that  our  research 
chemists  had  followed  in  making  one 
of  their  remarkable  feeding  discov¬ 
eries.  It  was  a  significant  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  I  complimented  our  men  on 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  their  work 
and  the  saving  it  would  make  for 
owners  of  livestock.  Then,  after  pat¬ 
ting  them  on  the  back,  I  said,  “What 
Next?” 


I  told  my  friend  Jimmy  that  all  of 
us  must  constantly  ask  ourselves  that 
question,  “What  Next?”  if  we  are  to 
show  real  progress.  The  man  who 
keeps  talking  about  what  he  has  done 
can  usually  be  put  down  as  a  “has 
been”.  But  find  a  man  who  keeps 
prodding  himself  with  “What  Next?”, 
and  you’ll  soon  discover  that  that  man 
is  going  somewhere. 


This  Year  More  Than  Ever 
You’ll  Want  Startena  Chicks! 


Most  GOOD  BABY  CHICKS  look  alike 
when  they’re  hatched.  But  after  six  weeks, 
how  quickly  you  can  tell  Startena  Chicks! 
They’re  larger,  they’re  stronger,  they’re 
much  more  evenly  developed.  They’re  out¬ 
standing  in  every  feature  by  which  you 
recognize  and  measure  chick  quality. 

Only  2  pounds  of  Purina  Startena  per 
chick  is  all  it  takes  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  6  weeks.  There’s  exactly 
the  right  balance  of  feed  elements  in  every 
cropful  because  Startena  is  a  complete  all- 
in-one  feed.  Chicks  simply  can’t  pick  and 


choose.  You’re  in  control  and  your  birds 
get  what  they  need  for  uniformly  better 
growth  in  frame,  flesh  and  feathers. 

This  uniform  extra  weight  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Startena  chicks  more  than  pays  any 
slight  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  the  feed. 
So  don’t  be  misled  by  claims  of  "just  as  good 
but  cheaper.”  Go  right  to  your  nearest  Purina 
dealer  for  Startena,  the  complete  starting 
feed  that  will  turn  all  your  chicks  into  big¬ 
ger,  better  birds  at  six  weeks — ready  to  grow 
into  big  money-making  pullets ! 


Purina  Mills 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


_ „  „,m  mm  mm  mm  mat- 
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PURINA 

CHICK 

STARTENA 

K°MPIETE  AIL-MAS*', 


So  I  began  firing  that  question, 
“What  Next?”  to  everybody  —  em¬ 
ployees,  distributors,  consumers,  farm¬ 
ers,  boys  and  girls,  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
way  the  answers  are  pouring  in.  Our 
research  chemists  tell  me  that  their 
“What  Next?”  will  far  surpass  all 
past  discoveries.  Our  millers’  “What 
Next?”  will  be  shown  in  new  processes 
of  manufacturing.  Our  salesmen’s 
“What  Next?”  will  represent  increased 
volume  at  lower  costs.  Our  dealers’ 
will  answer  “What  Next?”  by  better 
distribution.  These  responses  have  set 
me  on  fire.  If  you  want  to  get  stirred 
up,  just  try  to  answer  “What  Next?” 
so  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned. 
I’m  so  “het  up”  that  I  want  to  pass 
this  “What  Next?”  challenge  along  to 
all  my  readers. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

You  are  proud  of  that  dairy  herd 
that  you  have  built  up.  But  are  you 

satisfied?  “What  Next?” 

« 

You’ve  made  a  great  record  with 
your  poultry  flock  in  hatchability,  in 
quality  eggs,  and  in  profits.  All  right, 
“What  Next?” 

Your  fine  family,  with  its  advan¬ 
tages,  is  contributing  leadership  to 
your  community.  But  “What  Next?” 

You  who  are  Standing  Tall,  Think¬ 
ing  Tall,  Smiling  Tall  and  Living  Tall, 
“What  Next?”  to  make  your  life  a 
Masterpiece? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

That’s  the  story  I  poured  into 
Jimmy’s  ears.  Now  if  you  will  do 
some  big  “What  Next?”  things,  I’ll 
promise  you  Jimmy’s  interesting  story 
in  my  next  column. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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le__Roy 


Walking  Ploivs — Chilled  and  Steel 
Moldboards  5  Sizes  3  Left-hand 


Lime  Sowers  1  Horse  6  Bushels 

2  Horse  8  Bushel  2  Horse  10  Bushels 


FARM 

EQUIPMENT 


(guaranteed  for  depend¬ 
able  work  everywhere .  . 


Evans  Superior —  Sulky  Ploivs — Chilled  and 
One  or  two  Row.  Steel  Moldboards  3  Sizes 


Harrows — Spring  Tooth-Spike 
Tooth  and  Disc. 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company 
LeRoy,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Flower- 
Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
and  Rose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of  OUTSTANDING  Merit 


Cortland,  Macoun,  Melba  Apple,  Golden  Jubilee 
Peach,  Fredonia,  Ontario,  Portland  Grapes. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 


Chief,  Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Experimental  Stations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  Catalog  also  contains  Special 
Bargain  list. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Nursery  Products  to  select 
from.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  New  York 


LL 


"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County. 


Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure 6eed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now. 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  800 
Utica,  N.Y. 


For  the  Largest 

COLOSSAL  or  OXHEART 

Tomatoes  grown  from  Isbell’s  Seed  in 
1935.  Isbell’s  Colossal  and  Giant  Oxheart 
are  the  largest  varieties  in  the  world. 
Contest  open  to  anyone  in  U.  S.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  ISBELL’S  NEW  SEED  BOOK- 

giving  full  details — FREE.  Write  today!  SPECIAL 
— 1  pkt.  (200  seeds)  each  of  Isbell’s  Colossal  and 
Giant  Oxheart  Tomato  Seed  only  35c,  postpaid. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  Since  1878 

575  Mechanic  St.  •  Jackson,  Mich. 


PAY 


50  years’  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book.  It  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 
Catskill,  etc..  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rmyner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  sret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It'* 
WRITE  TODAY. 

BROTHERS,  Box  ^  ,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Latham, 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

college  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

I.  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Qplprlpr!  flipwimv  or  Smoking.  2  years  old, 
oeieciea  Uiewmg  5-$L00,  10-$1.75.  Manufac¬ 
turers  Formula  and  Flavoring  Furnished.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 


Burpee'sGardenBookfree.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

230  Burpee  Blog.,  Pbiiaue.„hia 


Standard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

Plow X  Powerful  Tractors  for  SmallFarms 
Seed  \Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
fuiijv.iA  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaA  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

mdLawnsV  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3207  Como  Ave.  2181  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
224  Cedar  St. 


'Itidvl 


Ensilage  Corn 
Selected  Seed  Oats 
and  Barley 
Hairy  Vetch 
Soy  Beans 
Clovers  etc. 

I  See  our  Salesmen  or  Write 


Salesmen  Wanted 
open  territory 
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Dewey  Ave. 


Rochester , 


Sweet  Com 
Cabbage 


Judges  Pick 


TEN  black  walnut  trees  and  ten 
hickory  nut  trees  in  New  York  and 
New  England  have  just  been  honored, 
as  the  result  of  the  Nut  Search  Prize 
Contest  jointly  sponsored  last  fall  by 
American  Agriculturist,  Cornell  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers  Association.  We 
expected  to  publish  the  results  of  this 
contest  early  in  January,  but  so  much 
interest  was  aroused  and  such  a  large 
number  of  nuts  sent  in  that  the  judges 
had  a  longer  job  than  they  foresaw. 

In  all,  442  samples  of  hickory  nuts 
and  132  of  black  walnuts  were  submit¬ 
ted.  All  of  them  were  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  several  weeks  to  dry  out  to  the 
same  degree.  Then  each  was  tested  for 
cracking  quality.  Only  89  hickory  sam- 


Guess  which  of  these  hickory  nuts  won 
the  $10.00  prise.  No,  it  wasn’t  the  big 
fellow  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner ! 
You’ll  find  it  down  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  picture,  with  kernels 
from  it  just  below.  To  the  right  of  it 
are  other  prise  winners  of  good  crack¬ 
ing  quality.  The  quarter  coin  shows 
relative  sise. 


nuts  which  won  the  prizes: 

Black  Walnuts 

C.  H.  Snyder,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Benton,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. 

A.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Herman  Wright,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Coe,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  ... 
Clara  Redmond,  Elbridge.  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Post.  Flynn  Road,  Rochester,  N. 
F.  H.  Cargill,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Towers,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Alton  Fellows,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


$10.00 

5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Hickory  Nuts 


The  black  walnut  at  the  bottom  won 
first  prise  of  $10.00.  You  can  get  an 
idea  of  its  sise  by  comparing  it  with 
the  twenty-five  cent  piece.  At  the  top 
are  the  largest  and  smallest  black 
walnuts  entered  in  the  contest. 


pies  and  51  black  walnuts  survived  this 
first  test.  Each  was  rated  on  size,  per¬ 
centage  kernel  was  of  whole  nut,  num¬ 
ber  of  halves  or  quarters  obtained, 
amount  of  kernel  obtained  without  re¬ 
cracking,  and  color  and  flavor  of  ker¬ 
nels.  A  big  factor  in  picking  the  final 
prize  winners  was  the  proportion  of 
kernels  that  came  clean  in  halves  with¬ 
out  recracking. 

Here  are  the  persons  who  sent  in  the 


DeWitt  Davis,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  -  .  $10.00 

Donald  Lawyer,  Dorloo,  N.  Y.  -  5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Platman,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  .  3.00 

Harry  Kramer,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  .  2.00 

W.  K.  Hadselle,  Hancock,  Mass.  -  -  1.00 

R.  E.  Newman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ...  | .00 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Watson,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  -  1.00 

H.  W.  Bostwick,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  -  .  | .00 

N.  E.  Comins,  Amherst,  Mass.  ...  i.oo 
Roland  D.  Fox,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  .  .  | .00 

Now  that  these  superior  trees  have 
been  located,  the  next  move  will  be  to 
get  scions  from  them  and  top-work 
them  on  to  stocks  in  a  test  planting  to 
see  which  are  best  adapted  to  conditions 
here  in  the  Northeast.  After  this  has 
been  done,  the  best  varieties  will  be 
made  available  through  nurserymen  for 
planting.  Keep  this  in  mind  so  that 
when  this  high-quality  stock  is  ready, 
you  may  plant  some  on  your  own  farm. 
Nut  trees  are  deservedly  popular,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and  utili¬ 
ty,  and  their  numbers  should  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  land. 


A  “nutty”  job  that  takes  brains:  Here 
are  the  judges  hard  at  work,  cracking, 
weighing,  and  scoring  the  hundreds  of 
nuts  entered  in  the  contest.  They  are 
L.  H.  MacDaniels,  G.  L.  Slate,  and  S. 
H.  Graham,  representing  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  and  the  Northern  Nut  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  respectively. 


Hickory  Nuts 

and 

Walnuts 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Farm  Records  “Bunk” 

1READ  G.  W.  Hedlund’s  short  article 
on  “Inventory.”  This  is  about  the 
“nth”  time  I  have  read  lately  about  the 
wonderful  value  of  taking  a  farm  inven¬ 
tory,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  claim 
it  is  all  the  bunk  and  simply  some  more 
advice  from  “white  collared  farmers.” 

According  to  Cornell,  we  farmers  are 
losing  money  on  every  single  operation 
of  our  farms ;  we  have  been  losing  money 
each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more 
and  I  expect  we  shall  continue  to  lose 
more  money  as  time  goes  on.  Yet  it  will 
be  a  funny  thing  if  there  are  not  quite 
a  number  of  solvent  farmers  still  left  at 
the  end  of  another  ten  years. 

Farm  bookkeeping  is  all  more  or  less 
“the  bunk.”  I  can  keep  as  accurate  a 
set  of  books  as  is  possible  for  an  ac¬ 
countant  to  keep  of  my  farm  operations. 
I  will  guarantee  that  that  set  of  books 
will  be  in  the  red  at  the  end  of  1935  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  also  guar¬ 
antee  to  have  money  enough  in  the  bank 
at  all  times  to  meet  every  obligation  I 
may  have  to  make  to  keep  the  farm  go¬ 
ing.  We,  of  course,  are  not  maintaining 
our  buildings  or  machinery  properly  and 
we  are  depriving  ourselves  and  our  fami¬ 
lies  of  many  real  necessities ;  outside  of 
those  few  facts,  we  seem  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  lose  money  indefinitely  on  all 
of  our  operations  and  still  maintain 
solvency. — C.  A.  R.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  That  is  just  the  reason 
why  a  family  type  of  farm  can  continue 
while  a  corporation  farm  fails — the  whole 
family  works.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
some  simple  accounts  just  the  same. 

*  *  « 

Against  Twice  a  Month  Milk 
Checks 

Whereas  there  has  been  some  agitation 
throughout  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  ad¬ 
vocating  that  dairy  farmers  be  paid  twice 
monthly  for  the  milk  delivered  by  them, 
and 

Whereas  to  carry  out  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  would  entail  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  expense  incurred  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  its 
farmer  members, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Madison-Onondaga 
district  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  assembled  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  26th  day  of  January,  1935,  that 
we  do  hereby  favor  the  continuance  of 
the  plan  now  in  effect  by  this  association 
of  making  returns  to  its  members  for 
milk  delivered  by  them  on  a  once  a 
month  basis. 

Signed : 

Winthrop  Bellamy, 
Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Utter, 

Georgetown  Station ,  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  Haith, 

Manihis,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  2. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Mixing  Milk  and  Religion 

I  am  an  interested  reader.  You  have 
improved  your  paper.  However,  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  about  the  so-called  Milk 
Sunday.  I  feel  that  a  church  service  is 
a  means  of  getting  men  to  know  and  to 
get  closer  to  Christ.  We  can  come  to¬ 
gether  and  worship  our  Maker  and  Re¬ 
deemer  on  Sunday  and  still  have  six  days 
a  week  in  which  to  advertise  our  product. 

I  always  enjoy  reading  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
enen’s  stories  as  well  as  C.  A.  Stephens’. 
The  Northeastern  Slants,  Editor  Ed’s 
pages,  H.  E.  Babcock’s  page  and  all  the 
rest  are  good.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— C.  W.  D.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  don’t  agree  with 
C.  W.  D.  Christ  on  earth  today  would 
certainly  concern  Himself  with  the  every¬ 
day  affairs  and  welfare  of  His  people. 

*  *  * 

The  Hog  Tax 

Last  spring  we  started  raising  a  couple 
of  pigs,  one  for  ourselves  and  one  to  sell, 
in  order  to  help  out  on  the  expense  of 
ours.  We  butchered  the  two  December 
12th  and  sold  one.  It  weighed  223  pounds 
and  we  received  $26.76  @  12  cents  per 


pound.  We  were  charged  a  tax  of  2*40 
or  $5.57.  We  were  told  afterward  that 
we  were  allowed  300  or  500  pounds  before 
tax  could  be  charged.  Will  you  please 
inform  us  if  this  was  correct  tax  and  if 
we  are  allowed  any  exemption  before 
taxes  are  charged.  This  is  an  outrage¬ 
ous  tax  anyway  and  if  correct  we  might 
as  well  throw  up  our  hands  and  quit. 

— T.  B.  L.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Effective  November  1, 
1934,  some  new  hog  processing  tax  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  made  which  are  a  bit 
more  favorable  to  the  small  producer. 
Briefly,  a  hog  raiser  must  pay  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  only  when  he  sells  pork  to 
consumers  and  even  then  has  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  300  pounds  on  which  tax  does 
not  have  to  be  paid  providing  he  does  not 
sell  over  1000  pounds  of  pork  a  year. 
This  means  that  the  farmer  does  not 
have  to  pay  a  tax  when  he  sells  dressed 
pork  to  a  butcher  or  to  a  restaurant, 
hotel,  club  or  hospital. 

*  *  * 

Progressive 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Have  been  a  reader  of  the  paper 
for  more  than  50  years ;  have  seen  it 
grow,  decline  and  advance.  But  I  must  con¬ 
gratulate  your  forward  step-out  during  the 
past  year  under  progressive  management. 
(I  hope  not  too  progressive).  Many  sub¬ 
stantial  business  farmers  do  not  fully 
endorse  the  new  farm  planning  program, 
nor  do  they  believe  in  destroying  grow¬ 
ing  crops  or  live  stock  and  having  the 
government  paying  for  them  through  any 
kind  of  taxing  process,  or  in  too  much 
bureaucratic  government. 

— J.  B.  W. ,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Life  and  Snap 

Well,  I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  since  you  make  the 
query,  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  to  tell 
you  —  you  and  your  capable  staff  have 
really  done  wonders  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.  You  have  put  life  into  its 
pages,  given  it  some  snap,  and  I  know 
you  must  have  many  subscribers  like  the 
writer  who  wish  it  would  come  every 
week  instead  of  only  once  in  two. 

I  recall  a  time  when  both  my  husband 
and  I  casually  looked  through  it  and 
tossed  it  aside.  Noiv  the  fault  I  find  with 
it  is,  that  its  arrival  holds  up  my  house¬ 
work  until  I  glance  at  the  market  page; 
see  what  is  in  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff,  and  the  editorial  subjects;  see  if 
L.  E.  Weaver  has  any  new  poultry  ideas 
I  can  use  and  what  J.  C.  Huttar  has  to 
say  about  eggs.  Then  I  look  at  your 
Service  page  to  see  how  you  are  coming 
with  your  egg  collections. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  milk.  Well,  eggs 
go  well  with  milk;  poach  them  in  milk 
instead  of  water  (don’t  let  milk  boil)  and 
serve  with  hot  buttered  toast  and  coffee. 

Very  sincerely, 

—(Mrs.)  G.  V.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Answer  is  “Yes” 

I  am  glad  the  American  Agriculturist 
has  an  editor  who  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  real  farm;  grew  up  as  many  of  his 
readers  grew  up ;  did  not  have  all  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  in  his 
boyhood  days ;  who  slept  in  cold  rooms  in 
winter;  ate  good  home-made  sausage  and 
pancakes  for  breakfast  (after  an  hour  or 
two  of  chores) ;  and  so  on.  Ask  him  if 
he  ever  went  up  to  that  cold  upstairs 
room  to  get  ready  to  step  out  and  stood 
with  his  feet  in  his  underclothes  he  had  j 
just  shed,  while  he  tied  his  tie  and  comb¬ 
ed  his  hair.  ( Didn’t  have  any  tie!  Edi¬ 
tor).  1  have.  Or,  after  the  party,  com¬ 
ing  home,  putting  out  his  horse  and,  af¬ 
ter  just  getting  soundly  to  sleep,  having 
a  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  telling 
him  it  was  time  to  get  up.  I’ll  bet  he 
has,  many  times. — F.  E.  T. 

*  *  * 

Best  —  Still  Improving 

I  belieVe  your  policy,  as  stated  in  Janu¬ 
ary  5th  issue,  to  bring  recovery  is  prac¬ 
tical.  You  have  my  support. 

Your  farm  paper  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  read  and  growing  better. 

— C.  F.,  New  Jersey. 
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Tested  Farm  Seeds 

Alfalfa  -  Grass  Seed  -  Corn  -  Soy  Beans 
Clover  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Seed  Potatoes 

One  quality  only  —  the  BEST  it  is  possible  to  grow. 

Every  bushel  Northern  Grown  and  adapted  to  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  Climatic  conditions. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover. 
Guaranteed  99.5%  pure  or  better.  Prices  that 
are  right. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats.  The  most  productive  Am¬ 
erican  oat.  40-42  lbs.  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Com.  Germination  95%.  Test  it  your¬ 
self.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

Save  Money.  Don’t  buy  your  seed  until  you’ve  seen  the 

Dibble  Catalog  and  Price  List.  FREE.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  lc  post  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,BoxC,Honeoye  Fails,  N.Y. 
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^GREENWOOD 
. . . CLOSE 

We  mean  two-inch  diameter,  and 
that  means  a  big  part  of  the  work 
in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc.  Three  distinct 
powers  instantly  available  in  the 
patented  slide-shift  power  slot. 

Cuts  them  off  clean  and  with  no 
sharp  points,  and  then  cuts  to 
length  Quickly  and  easily.  A  strong, 
rugged  tool  with  high-grade,  heat- 
treated  steel  blades. 

#  3  POWER 

FORESTER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in  standing  <t7  ftfl 

green  wood  .  r,,uu 

No.  2  cuts  I  Vi-in.  stand-  CC  Cfl 
ing  green  wood .  *p*J.*»v 

No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-in.  CA  25 
standing  green  wood . 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most 
powerful  small  pruner  for  orchard 
work— cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark.) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  directly  to  us. 
Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 


H.K.  PORTE  R,l  NC  .everetimass. 

AAA  CB>x>&  QLLfifi&n  CP’eofiEe 


S  HUM  WAY'S 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
At  Grower’s  Prices 

None  Better  at  any  Price 


Try  my  New  Sensation 
Tomato,‘‘Kmg  of  the  Earlies;” 

_  big  solid  scarlet  fruit,  disease-re¬ 
sistant,  heavy  yielder;  125  seeds 
’ree  with  my  big  1935  catalog  of  garden, 
farm,  flower  seeds,  fruits,  bulbs,  shrubs,  800 
illustrations,  showing  standard  varieties  and 
amazing  new  introductions.  500,000  custom¬ 
ers  save  money  annually  on  my  seeds. 
Write  today  forfreeTomatoSeedand  Catalog. 
Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.  BOX  422 


2oz.SEED 

You  pick  the  ones  you  want : 
Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 
Mammoth  Prizetaker  Onion 
\Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Any2oz.  I0c;all6(lea.)30c! 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


-Maule's  Seed  Book  FREE 


CONDON’S  New  Wisconsin 

BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE 

100%  Yellows  Resistant-LATEST  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  -  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  DIS¬ 
TINCT.  Earliest  of  all  Ball  Heads.  Fine  tex¬ 
ture,  flesh  pure  white.  Very  uniform  type— 

Enormous  Yielder.  Biggest  Money- Making 
Cabbage  for  Home  and  Market.  Wonderful 
Keet  zr.  W e  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try 
this  wonderful  new  Cabbage.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  post-^ 

aSffVSa  150  SEEDS  FREE  fe^ifu^teT* 

Catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  Write  today. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Box  lO  Rockford,  lllinoia 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Open  field  grown  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  To¬ 
mato,  Pepper,  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  and  Cultural  Directions. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GA. 


for  your  Dormant 
Spray  Program/ 


Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  So¬ 
lution,  Dry  Lime 
Sulphur,  and  Oil 
Emulsion  83  are 
economy  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  quality  and 
uniformity.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  Orchard  Brand 
prices  before  placing  any 
spray  material  contracts. 
Dealers  and  Company  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York 


a. 
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HERE'S  A  NEW  and  BETTER  WAY 
TO  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZER 


THIS  spring  buy  ferti¬ 
lizer  packed  the  mod¬ 
ern  way— in  Bagpak  paper 
bags.  You’ll  be  delighted 
with  these,  clean,  dust-free 
bags.  You’ll  like  their 
toughness,  their  ability  to 
stand  hard  usage,  their 
patented  cushion  stitch 
which  will  not  tear  out. 

Their  economy  will  please 
you,  too;  for  fertilizer  packed  in 
these  sturdy,  multi-wall  bags  actu¬ 
ally  costs  less  than  when  packed  in 
ordinary  bags. 

Many  progressive  fertilizer 
manufacturers  are  adopting  this 
new  Bagpak  method  of  packaging 
fertilizer.  They  find  that  they  can 
offer  their  product  in  convenient 
100-pound  bags  at  no  more  cost 
than  in  hard-to-handle  larger  bags 
packed  the  old  way.  This  new 
package  is  easy  to  move,  easy  to 
pile,  easy  to  open.  It’s  clean;  there 
is  absolutely  no  sifting.  The  ferti- 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
CUSHION  STITCH. 
IT  WON’T  TEAR 
OUT 


B/tGP/lK- 


NO  MUSS. .  . 

NO  LOSS  THROUGH  SIFTING  .  .  . 
AND  IT’S  CHEAPER,  TOO  .  .  . 


lizer  goes  into  your  drill,  not  onto 
your  overalls. 

Best  of  all,  the  Bagpak  bag 
keeps  out  dampness.  Ground  mois¬ 
ture  will  not  reach  fertilizer  packed 
in  this  bag.  Not  even  a  good  stiff 
April  shower  will  penetrate  those 
four  separate  layers  of  heavy 
Kraft  paper.  You  can  have  your 
fertilizer  trucked  in  the  rain, 
without  canvas,  and  delivered  right 
to  the  end  of  the  row  regardless  of 
weather.  Then  it  can  be  left  two 
or  three  days  if  necessary  until  you 
are  ready  to  use  it.  You  can’t  do 
that  with  ordinary  bags. 

This  spring  make  sure  you  get 
your  fertilizer  packed  in  this  clean, 
safe,  economical  way.  Before  your 
dealer  places  his  order  for  ferti¬ 
lizer,  tell  him  you  want  yours  in 
convenient  100-pound  Bagpak 
paper  bags. 
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220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  1935  MODEL 

StewarT 

Clipmaster 

Clipped  horses  work  better, 
feel  better,  look  better. 

Groomed  In  half  the  time.  Clip¬ 
ping  acts  like  tonic  to  horses 
and  mules.  Also  fine  for  clip¬ 
ping  cows.  CUpmaster  has 
new,  smaller,  easy-grip 
handle  only  2  inches  In 
diameter.  Motor  in  han¬ 
dle  designed  exclusively  - 
for  this  new  Clipmaster  Is  air-cooled.  Ball  bearings. 
Perfect  balance.  78%  more  power.  The  fastest  clipping, 
coolest  running,  easiest  to  handle  clipper  ever  made — 
only  $16.95.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.  Pay  balance  on 
arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and 
hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteedbyChicagoFlexibleShaftCo.,  55M  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago,  HI.  45  Years  Malian  Quality  Products. 


78% 

MORE 

POWER 


Only 

$16.95 


_  _  eU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -NOW 


Winter  prices  LOW  —  early  discounts  HIGH. 

1  to  3  years  to  pay  through  Federal  Housing  Act 
8  best  types  to  choose  from.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  13  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm, 

Bake  Ontario.  Pleasant  homestead,  consisting  of  8-room 
house.  34  ft-  and  50  ft.  bams,  tool  house,  granary.  2 
poultry  houses.  128  acres:  100  tillable,  25  creek-watered 
pasture.  $3,200.  Easy  terms.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


THIS 

Automotive  Type 

SILVER  KING 

TRACTOR 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


VI  H I N M A N  MILKER 


Ready  to  milk.  Plug  in  the  light  sock¬ 
et.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  Operates  on 
high  line  or  farm  plant.  No  adjust¬ 
ments.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to  clean. 
Thousands  in  daily  use. .  .  Write  for 
Free  Catalog.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Box  A  Oneida,  N.Y. 


MEN  WA  N  T  E  D 

Make  easy  money  soiling  handy  Hoof-Trimmer. 
Makes  quick,  simple,  perfect  job  of  trimming  hoofs  of 
horses,  cows,  bulls  without  raising  foot.  Dehorns  young 
stock.  Everv  farmer  needs  it.  Write  for  details. 

MILCARE  CORPORATION,  Fer#£1™ta’ 


It  drives  and  rides  like  an  automobile 
—it  is  powerful,  fast,  economical,  low 
in  price.  Low  pressure  farm  type  tires. 
4-speed  transmission— speeds  from  2 M 
to  25  m.  p.  h.  Plows,  discs,  plants, 
cultivates,  mows,  pulls  trailer,  saws 
wood,  etc.  Indispensable  for  all  size 
farms.  A  demonstration  will  convince 
you.  Write  us  today.  Address, 
THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 
Box  556  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

★  A  post  card  trill  bring 
you  our  FREE  catalog! 


A  Good  Stand  from 
Half  the  Seed 


THAT  the  supply  of  clover  and  grass 
seed  is  short  is  no  news  to  most 
readers.  Just  how  this  will  affect  you 
and  what  can  you  do  about  it? 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the 
seedsman  who  has  a  supply  to  sell  will 
want  more  money  for  it.  In  general, 
prices  on  clover  and  alfalfa  will  be 
about  equal  to  the  1925-30  level,  while 
timothy  will  be  at  the  highest  price 
seen  in  a  generation.  There  just  is  not 
enough  good  seed  to  go  around  this 
spring.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  is  to 
locate  and  buy  good  seed  now.  Fortuna¬ 
tely  we  have  a  federal  seed  staining  law 
which  aids  you  in  identifying  the  origin 
of  imported  clovers  and  alfalfas.  Seed 
which  is  stained  10  percent  purple 
comes  from  Canada  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  our  northeastern  condi¬ 
tions.  Seed  which  is  stained  red  comes 
from  countries  of  warm  and  balmy  cli¬ 
mates  and  is  unadapted  to  northern 
United  States.  Seed  which  is  stained 
green  is  of  questionable  value  and  will 
give  good  results  only  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  not  severe. 

There  is  unadapted  seed  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  United  States  which 
should  not  be  used  in  our  territory.  Alf¬ 
alfa  from  California,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  and  red  clover  from  the  western 
coast  of  Oregon  do  not  have  to  be  stain¬ 
ed  under  the  federal  seed  staining  law, 
yet  they  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
northeastern  farmers.  Origin  is  not  of 
importance  in  the  grass  seeds,  such  as 
timothy,  red  top  and  blue  grass,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  buying  seed  of  poor 
germination  or  high  weed  content  This 
is  particularly  true  of  home-grown  seed 
which  was  threshed  from  weedy  fields 
and  has  not  been  thoroughly  recleaned 
with  modern  seed  cleaning  machinery 
to  take  out  the  dirt  and  weed  seeds. 

Most  of  the  eastern  states  have  very 
good  state  seed  laws.  Study  your  par¬ 
ticular  law  and  learn  of  those  provi¬ 
sions  which  offer  you  protection. 

In  order  to  lower  grass  and  clover 
seed  costs  this  spring,  you  can  get 
along  by  sowing  fewer  pounds  per  acre 
or  by  sowing  fewer  acres  on  a  better 
prepared  seed  bed.  Many  farmers  still 
follow  the  old  practice  of  sowing  25  to 
30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  A  pound  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  contains  over  200,000 
seeds.  Two  or  three  mature  clover  or 
alfalfa  plants  per  square  foot  will  give 
you  a  good  crop.  Therefore,  if  it  were 
possible  to  distribute  one  pound  of  alf¬ 
alfa  or  clover  uniformly  and  evenly 
over  an  acre,  and  each  seed  grew,  you 
would  have  a  good  stand.  We  are  not 
recommending  that  you  sow  one  pound 
to  the  acre,  but  if  you  observe  careful¬ 
ly  a  few  fundamental  practices,  it  is 
possible  to  get  excellent  results  with 
half  the  seed  you  have  been  using. 

1.  If  you  plan  to  sow  clover  or  alfalfa, 
make  or  have  made  a  lime  test  of  your 
soil.  Do  not  waste  money  by  sowing 
clover  or  alfalfa  until  you  are  sure  that 
there  is  enough  lime  present  for  satis¬ 
factory  growth. 

2.  Before  sowing,  inoculate  the  seed 


How  many  alfalfa  plants  per  square 
foot  does  this  wonderful  stand  have? 
Not  50  to  100 ,  the  number  of  seeds 
commonly  applied,  but  more  likely 
from  S  to  5. 

with  the  proper  amount  of  the  right 
kind  of  nodule-producing  bacteria.  You 
may  say  that  the  land  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  clover  or  alfalfa  and  therefore  does 
not  need  inoculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  costs  little  and  is  mighty  cheap  in¬ 
surance.  It  is  almost  certain  to  increase 
your  crop. 

3.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  suited  to  the 
crop.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  put  alf¬ 
alfa  on  poorly  drained  land  and  of 
course  red  clover  does  not  like  wet  feet 
either.  Alsike  will  be  better  on  land 
inclined  to  be  damp  or  in  extreme  cases, 
better  forget  about  clover  entirely. 

4.  If  in  the  past  few  years  you  have 
had  trouble  with  clover  failure,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil.  Fortu¬ 
nately  that  can  be  fairly  easily  remedi¬ 
ed  without  heavy  cost  by  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  superphosphate. 

5.  Prepare  a  fine,  firm  seed  bed.  Seeds 
that  rattle  through  a  coarse,  cloddy, 
seed  bed  and  lodge  below  a  depth  of 
IY2  inches  will  not  produce  plants.  Of 
course  on  a  mellow,  friable  seed  bed  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  seeds  will  be 
planted  at  the  most  favorable  depth, 
which  is  between  1  and  1%  inches.  You 
are  likely  to  get  a  better  seed  bed  by 
harrowing  several  times,  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  days,  particularly  if  in  the 
meantime  you  have  had  a  rain.  Inci¬ 
dentally  you  will  kill  millions  of  weed 
seeds  which  otherwise  would  compete 
with  the  crop.  Particularly  with  alfalfa 
a  fairly  firm  seed  bed  is  best. 

6.  Seed  the  nurse  crop  light,  say  not 
over  a  bushel  of  oats  or  barley  to  the 
acre.  Another  practice  which  helps  is 
to  cut  the  nurse  crop  for  hay,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  grass  plants  all  the  food  and 
moisture  available  fairly  early  in  the 
season. 

What  has  been  said  about  lowering 
the  rate  of  seeding  of  alfalfa  or  clover 
applies  with  equal  force  to  timothy. 
However  a  pound  of  timothy  contains 
over  1,000,000  seeds,  so  putting  on  12 
pounds  of  timothy  seed  in  a  mixed 
seeding  gives  over  12,000,000  seeds  per 
acre,  or  about  300  seeds  per  square 
foot. 

There  are  a  few  other  possibilities 
worth  thinking  about.  Perhaps  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  figuring  you  can  plow  less  land  than 
usual  this  spring.  A  good  coating  of 
farm  manure  on  some  of  the  old  mea¬ 
dows  that  you  intended  to  plow  may 
give  you  a  good  crop.  It  may  be  worth 
your  while  to  grow  corn  on  some  of 
the  same  land  used  for  that  crop  last 
year  instead  of  plowing  up  sod.  Still 
another  possibility  would  be  to  grow 
an  emergency  hay  crop,  soy  beans,  oats, 
peas  and  barley  or  millet,  without  seed¬ 
ing  it  down  this  year.  You  can  cut  the 
crop  for  hay  and  seed  the  land  with 
grain  next  year. 


43  %  Protein 
Guaranteed 


" Follow  through”  with  DIAMOND 


Your  chicks  will  get  away  to  a  good  start  and  make 
rapid  and  economical  gains  on  a  starting  and  grow- 
•  ing  mash  containing  Diamond  as  one  of  its  protein 
ingredients.  Diamond  is  several  times  richer  than 
whole  corn  in  Vitamin  A,  the  important  growth- 
promoting  vitamin  for  poultry. 

When  these  same  birds  come  into  production  as 
pullets, "  follow  through”  with  a  laying  mash  con¬ 
taining  8  or  10%  of  Diamond.  Practical  poultrymen 
know  Diamond  as  an  egg-getter  second  to  none, 
just  as  practical  dairymen  know  Diamond  as  a  great 

DIAMOND  CORN 


milk-producing  feed.  Diamond’s  value  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  starting,  growing  and  laying  mashes  has 
been  well  established  in  3  years  of  careful  research 
in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition. 

If  you  have  your  mashes  mixed  according  to 
your  own  formulas  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  include  Diamond  as  one  of  the  protein 
ingredients.  If  you  feed  a  ready-mixed  mash  be 
sure  to  feed  one  that  contains  Com  Gluten  Meal. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

GLUTEN  MEAL 


Made  from  AMERICAN  CORN  which  is  purchased  for  CASH 
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Herd  Average  1933-34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test. 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 

Wall  kill,  New  York. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

WOULD  LET  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
TO  BE  RAISED  ON  SHARES. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

J.  D.  DATES 


FOR  SALE. 

.  PHONE  155, 

-  GROTON.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


— Accredited,  140  head, 

_  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

BORN  JAN.  8,  1934. 

Dam’s  C.T.A.  record  13,290  lb.  milk,  567.84  lb. 
butter.  Good  individual,  real  well  bred. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  witti 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

Y^ESTSIDE  STOCK  FARJJ 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sale. 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 

John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 


Which  Is  Better  —  Milk  Veins  or  Records? 

What  Breeders  Say: 


HERE  are  a  few  more  opinions  by 
breeders  on  the  question  of  judg¬ 
ing  cows  by  general  appearance,  par¬ 
ticularly  udders  and  milk  veins: 

WALTER  DAVENPORT,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  says : 

“There  are  some  characteristics  which 
a  person  can  use  to  pick  out  the  better 
cow  from  a  group  by  just  looking  at  her, 
but  in  my  opinion  he  cannot  be  sure  as 
to  her  ability  to  produce  milk.  Better 
look  up  her  records  if  he  wents  to  be 
certain.” 

*  *  * 

WILLIAM  STAPLES,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

says : 

“In  most  cases  a  fairly  accurate  opinion 
of  the  relative  producing  ability  of  two 
cows  can  be  determined  by  uddci  de¬ 
velopment  and  veining.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  when  one  animal  has  the  other 
characteristics  that  are  associated  with 
h'gh  milk  production.  Occasionally  a  man 
is  fooled  by  a  short-time  milker.  The 
weighing  of  milk  and  application  of  the 
Babcock  test  are  the  only  truly  accurate 
ways  to  determine  production.  However 
these  facts  are  not  always  available  to 
the  buyer  and  we  must  then  depend  up¬ 
on  examining  udder  and  milk  veins, 
which  is  a  fairly  accurate  means  of  de¬ 
termining  milk  production.” 

*  *  * 

J.  EARL  SCOTT,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 

says : 

“A  real  good  judge  of  dairy  cows  could 
probably  be  90  per  cent  correct  about  a 
cow’s  ability  to  produce,  by  looking  her 
over.  For  the  average  dairyman  the 
score  would  be  much  less.  A  large  udder 
and  milk  veins  do  not  always  mean  large 
production.  However,  in  a  cow  of  rugged 
conformation  and  characteristics,  they 
are  a  pretty  sure  bet.  The  only  positive 
way  to  tell  production  is  the  Babcock 
test.” 

»  *  * 

ROBERT  KNAPP,  Preble,  N.  Y says: 

“A  good  dairy  cow  judge  should  be  able 
to  guess  right  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Depending  on  how  good  judges 
they  are,  they  may  vary  from  50  to  90 
per  cent.” 

*  *  * 

J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y.,  says : 

“My  opinion  is  not  very  valuable  be¬ 
cause  my  hobby  has  been  honey  bees.  I 
have  kept  400  to  650  colonies  for  the  past 
25  years.  However,  I  have  kept  a  few 
beef  cattle  and  have  always  believed 


that  a  large  udder  and  milk  veins  are  a 
good  indication  of  a  heavy  milker.” 


Keeping  Silage  from  Freezing 

“My  silo  is  giving  much  trouble  from 
the  silage  freezing  to  the  walls.  How  can 
I  get  cheap  rugs  to  use  for  covering  the 
silage  to  prevent  freezing?” — F.  J. 

Our  subscriber  does  not  state  what 
kind  of  silo  he  has;  but  this  is  not 
very  important  as  silo  experts  find  that 
silage  freezes  about  the  same  in  all 
types  of  silos,  and  the  way  the  silage 
is  handled  is  the  important  thing. 
There  is  considerable  self-generated 
heat  in  silage  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  if  this  heat  is  properly  con¬ 
served  there  should  be  little  trouble 
from  frozen  silage.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  found  helpful: 

1.  Keep  roof  window  and  filler  opening 
closed  tightly  and  all  chute  doors  in 
place  except  the  one  needed  to  throw 
down  silage,  which  should  be  covered 
with  a  sack  or  a  blanket.  This  will 
held  to  keep  the  warm  air  in  and  the 
cold  out. 

2.  Keep  the  silage  highest  in  the  middle 
and  pulled  away  from  the  walls. 

3.  Cover  the  silage  with  old  rugs  or  car¬ 
pets  or  similar  material  to  hold  in  the 
heat.  Good  covers  can  be  made  by 
securing  torn  or  badly  worn  blankets 
or  rugs  from  van  or  moving  concerns, 
furniture  houses,  rag  buyers,  etc.,  put¬ 
ting  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  these 
together  with  old  rags  between  and 
tacking  with  strong  cord,  with  perhaps 
some  harness  staples  along  the  edges. 

4.  When  through  throwing  down  silage, 
loosen  any  frozen  silage  from  the  walls 
and  pile  it  in  the  middle  and  cover  with 
the  blankets  and  it  will  be  thawed  out 
by  the  next  feeding  period.  — 1.  W .  D. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  advertisers  have 
changed  their  ads  in  our  issue  of  Feb. 
16,  special  livestock: 

PAGE  12 

Harry  W.  Petzold,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Delaware  Farms,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Frank  G.  Elliott,  New  1’altz,  N.  Y. 

High  Bridge  Farm,  Fred  S.  Emmick.  Mgr..  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Levi  Hungerford,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son,  Homestead  Farms,  Smyrna, 
N.  Y. 

Harmon  B.  Gray,  Cherry  Ave.  Stock  Farm,  Lima,  N.Y. 
Earl  D.  Merrill,  Mgr.,  Forest  Farms,  Webster.  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Why  Ayrshires? 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon.  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing,  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  trom  the  200  head. 

Strathaven  Farm  Herds  at  Goshen,  N.Y. 

50  C0W0  IN  HERD  HAVE  RECORDS  AVERAGING 
12259  LBS.  MILK,  494  LBS.  FAT. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  to 
write  for  desired  information  to  owners. 

John  Cochrane,  Bemardsville,  N.  J., 

A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


Purebred  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
bull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 

F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


SAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  born 
March  and  April  1934. 

At  Farmer’s  Prices.  Do  not  delay. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bull* 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

f)ouglastonlV[anorparm 

Pulaski  -  -  -  New  York 


'DGEW00D  FARMS 


Ul 

STRATH  MORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Baldwinsville  -  -  New  York 


W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 

REG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

Newark  Valley  -  -  New  York 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

HERD  SIRE:  Osborndale  Sir  Rag  Apple  Ormsby  May. 
His  Sire:  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May,  leading  sire  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  Connecticut’s  proven  sire  contest. 
His  Dam-  Floss  Rag  Apple  Pontiac,  great  show  cow 
with  a  record  of  1218  lbs.  butter  from  30,484  lbs.  milk. 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  New  York. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


- Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. - 

HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 
2  SONS  OF  THE  PROVEN  SIRE, 

P0GIS  99TH’S  DUKE  I5TH 
FROM  DAMS  WITH  ABOUT  500  LB. 

FAT  RECORDS  FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


YRSHIRE _ 

Bull  Calves 

from  daughter  of  Land  Mark  B,  whose 
dam,  Vandermark  Maid  5th,  has  two 
Ayrshire  Herd  test  records  as  follows: 
5  years  old  12507  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.06 
and  507.31  lbs.  butter  fat.  6  years  old, 
14066  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.10  and  577 
lbs.  butter  fat. 

I  also  have  for  sale  other  bull  calves  of 
Man  O’War  breeding. 

High  Bridge  Farm 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Registered  ffolstems 

HERD  FOUNDED  IN  1912  AND  ACCREDITED. 
Buy  your  replacements  direct  from  the  best  herds 
of  long  standing.  Make  your  selections  from  over 
50  cows  and  heifers,  all  young  and  priced  right. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  -  Accredited 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing. 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27,235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  S.  HARVEY 


Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York 


R  Y  A  N  ’S 

Purebred  Ayrshires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


T/ALLYVU  FARM 

Y  HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R.  ’ 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop,  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World’s  record  when  made. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


G 


uernsey  Cattle 


Breeding  to  large  type.  Production  and  breeding 
records  kept  for  seven  years  and  continuing. 
None  for  sale  at  present. 


T.  E.  MILLIMAN 

Churchville,  New  York 

gtadacona  guernseys 

BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 


Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  New  York 


...  Holstein  Bull  Calf... 

Herd  accredited  and  approved.  Born  Jan.  10,  1935. 
Sire,  Colanthus  Sir  Banostine  No.  672876,  whose 
dam  produced  in  7  yrs.  in  C.T.A.  an  average  of 
12220  lbs.  milk,  445.4  lbs.  fat  with  a  test  of  3.64. 
Dam,  Model  Colantha  Segis  No.  1501444,  C.T.A. 
record  at  3  yrs.  12,108  lbs.  milk.  427  lbs.  fat,  test 
3.5.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  «  w  paltz 


Bred  HolStetflS 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


V 


ALMOUNT  FARM 

Esperance,  New  York 

YRSHIRES 

HOME  OF  VALM0UNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 


<lA 


Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Greystone  Farm 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 

L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLES 


BellmaHi  Farm 

guernseys 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Pinnacle  Farm 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

BALED  STRAW. 

11  f  FVAMC  GEORGETOWN, 

II.  <1.  IiV  NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State. 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking.  Test  average 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited.  Approved.  Mastitis  Tested. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
PIONEER  STRAIN. 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOB  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York, 

DLAT0  BROOK  FARM 

—HILLVIEW  FARM- 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 
Write  for  Prices. 

EARL  R.  COVE 

Cohocton  -  New  York 

1  Owl- Interest  Jerseys 

The  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  are 
sold  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  high 
quality  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  early. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  JERSEY  FARM 

PAIR  VIEW  FARMC 

P  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

A  IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY.  L/ 

A  paragraph  from  the  seed  potato  strain  test:  “High 
yielding  Irish  Cobbler  was  furnished  by  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  yield  of  375  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  Cobbler  plot  was  339  bushels 
per  acre.” 

H.  C.  ANDREWS  Phone  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  CLUB  RD.,  R.  1,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

BULL  CALF  -  Born  IVi.y  4th,  1934 

His  Mother  Made  1569  lbs.  Milk.  61.2  Fat  in  May. 

1329  lbs.  Milk,  83.8  Fat  in  June. 

Milking  twice  daily:  running  on  pasture. 

Aberdeen  -Angus  Cattle 

Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

DANCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed 

POTATOES 

CERTIFIED.  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAH  DINS, 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

Box  45  Tully,  N.  Y. 

The  Gage  Stock  Farms 

KoRESTjpARMS 

For  Sale. — Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

Delanson,  -  New  York 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  OF  SMOOTH  RURALS— 

5  000  bu.  Highest  yielding  strain  of  Smooth  Rurals 
in  State  College  Tests.  Our  fields  are  free  from  all 
virus  disease — no  Yellow  Dwarf.  Buy  the  Best. 
EARL  D.  MERRILL.  Mgr. 

WEBSTER,  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Certified 

Seed  potatoes  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 

Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  GLASOW,  JR.,  LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y. 

WiHou/bro@Hi  Farm 

We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 

THERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FARM 

\/  Registered  Percheron  Horses  HI 

7  stallions  of  Laet  and  Carnot  breeding 

$200  to  $350 

HARMON  B.  GRAY 

sx  IVERDALE  FARMS 

WJ  5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
from  Pioneer  strain  on  1314  acres.  Combine  Russet 
I  K  Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  with 
H  Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price. 

■  2403  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pioneer 
H  strain  on  614  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 
Q  far  seeding  insurance. 

H  SO  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Daniel  Dean,  -  -  -  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

LEWIS  A.  Toan 
Perry,  New  York 

FORWARD  FARM 

Certified  Cornellian  Oats 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

H.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


JP. Certified  ^ 

\  CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS  'j 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

l  JERRY  A.  SMITH  J 

^^Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  Yorkj^* 


BAILEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 
Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

Geneva,  -  -  New  York 


Cabbage -Clover -Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory.  Early  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


HARBIN  IJESPEDEZA 

HARDY,  DROUGHT-RESISTING.  ACID-SOIL 
LEGUME  FOR  NORTHERN  STATES. 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED. 

E.  D.  LEACH  Ceres,  N.Y. 


HONEY 

Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


"The  Strain  Bred  jar  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always. 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averag# 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-az.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen* 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed* 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland, 
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WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS.  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen — Storrs,  3028  eggs,  3107  points 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy — 13,184  eggs,  13,529  points. 

.  .  World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1931-32.  262  eggs  ave. 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record— 1932-33  268  eggs  ave.  .  . 
Contest  Average — 51  weeks — 269  eggs.  277.3  points.  .  . 
Contest  Mortality — All  Pens — only  7.7%.  .  .  Leading  4 
Standard  Contests  November  1. 

Again  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  prove  themselves 
one  of  greatest  laying  strains  ever  developed.  The  same 
championship  breeding  Is  present  in  every  Kauder  Leg¬ 
horn.  Send  for  literature  and  prices  on  high  quality 
breeding  stock.  C.  C.  5495.  IRVING  KAUDER. 
106  SPRINGTOWN  ROAD,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


wjj  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large 
birds,  vigorous  constitutions,  and  heavy 
production  of  large  white  eggs.  This 
is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Custom¬ 
ers  and  our  fine  showing  at  the  Egg 
Laying  Contests.  All  breeders  tested 
for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brock  Poultry  Farm 

Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“CURE  FIRE” 

A  Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

KJi 


'Heavy  Duty 


Males. 


R.O  P. 

Certified  and  Supervised 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


EGG 


FOR  SALE  — 


fgreeding  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns  -  New  Hampshire  Reds 

All  Blood  Tested. 


HARVEY  J.  COUCH 
Odessa,  -  New  York 


3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 


Two  dark  gray  Stallions,  coming  I  and  2,  $150.00 
and  $225.00.  Two  6  yr.  old  mares,  bay  and  black- 
bred  weight  1500  lbs.  and  1600  lbs.,  price  $200.00 
and  $225.00.  Gray  mare  coming  one  year,  $50.00. 
Pure  bred  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs, 
either  sex.  10  wks.  old.  $5.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED 

Black  Percheron  Stallion 

of  Kontact  breeding.  Exceptionally  fine  individual. 
Gentle,  broke  single  and  double.  Age  6  years. 
Weight  2030  lbs. 

Dr.  George  Wohnsiedler,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 
W.  B.  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

SPECIAL  SALE  Percheron  Stallion 

2'/i  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 


&  \ 

Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 
Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graaed  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 

Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 

H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover— 60  lbs.,  $4.80;  Buckwheat.  $3.60: 
Mixed.  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail,  Clover,  $2.40:  25  lbs. 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in,,  extra  value,  $2.50. 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.,  $2.15. 
10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid.  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65.  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3.70,  $7.03:  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30.  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25  four  for  *4-45 : 
Light  Amber  $1  10,  $3.75;  Amber  98c,  $3.35:  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c,  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 
sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  tree. 

SENECA  APIARIES,  NS^R& 

FA  DIM  One  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
rMVf  IYI  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 
sale.  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute’s  drive  of  the  City  of  Malone.  N.  Y. 

PCDTICirn  cccn  Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
bCKliriLU  Otr.U  Cobblers.  Clean.  College  In¬ 
spected  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 

C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 

o  O  N  E  V 

$FaBf§  WHITE  5  lbs.,  $1.00  Postpaid.  *5 

S3  H  CLOVE P  60  lbs..  $4.50  here. 

A  ML  CAYUGA  SOYBEANS  JL 
SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

C.  J.  Baldridge 

KENDAiA,  Rout  15A,  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED 

Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 

FIJVE  HOIVEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5  10 
Clover- basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  -  •-  -  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  -  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  -  -  -  •  $1.50 

RAY  C.  WILCOX 

Odessa,  -  -  New  York 

Breeding  Cockerels 

- Leghorns 

Dams’  Records  250 — 299.  Sires'  Dams’  Records  253 — 310. 
Storrs  Contest  1933-34,  4th  in  Leghorns.  5th  in  contest. 
Average  278  Eggs,  281  Points. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Cambridge,  -  -  N.  Y. 

QertiRed  Jjghorm 

Excellent  Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 
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ARNINGS  RABBITRY 

Orchard  Park,  N.Y.  Breds  and  Ships 

French  Silver  Rabbits 


Winners  of  Best  of  Breed  and  Best  Display  at  National 
Convention.  99  Head  in  Competition.  The  Fastest  com¬ 
ing  Breed.  Judged  Primarily  For  Fur  and  Meat.  Alsp 
English  Cavies. 

Ask  Us  About  Them.  Correspondence  A  Pleasure. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


r  arm 

Organizations 


IN  THE  efforts  of  State  Governments  to  help  the 
Dairy  Farmer,  practically  every  principle  which 
has  been  successful  was  originated  and  fought 
for  by  organized  dairymen. 

This  is  no  coincidence.  The  more  government 
authorities  study  the  problem,  the  more  they  recog¬ 
nize  and  respect  the  organized  dairymen’s  complete 
knowledge  of  the  milk  industry.  Time  has  proved 
the  true  value  of  dairy  farm  organizations. 

y  The  defining  of  milk  sheds — the  great  need  for 
*  the  control  of  surplus — the  justice  of  sharing  fluid 
markets  and  surplus  burdens — the  classified  price 
plan  of  selling — the  need  for  lower  freight  rates — 
the  elimination  of  diseased  cattle — the  need  for  the 
cooperation  of  State  and  Federal  Governments  and 
the  Dairy  Industry — tax  on  oleo — elimination  of 
cocoanut  oil  in  place  of  butterfat.  All  of  these  and 
many  more  are  movements  launched  and  fought 
for  by  the  organized  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand  practically  every  unsound  principle  which 
the  organized  dairymen  have  warned  against  and  fought  against, 
has  been  proven  unsound. 

More  and  more  dairy  farmers  in  this  milk  shed  realize  how  this 
great  strength  of  organized  farmers  has  contributed  and  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  betterment  of  the 
industry. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done.  And 
because  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  we  must  always  be  alert  to  every 
advantage — and  every  danger.  We  must  UNDERSTAND  every¬ 
thing  offered.  We  must  continue  to  fight  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  industry,  and  we  must  strongly  oppose  that  which  will 
bring  it  harm. 

_  All  that  has  been  accomplished  so  far  was  done  by  organiza¬ 
tion  because  the  individual  has  so  little  time  to  carefully  study 
the  industry’s  problems  or  sufficient  power  to  act  when  he  reaches 
a  decision. 


Published  by  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


•  Another  Milk 
Marketing  Meeting 

SPONSORED  by  Northeastern  Dairy 
Council,  dairymen  of  Northeast 
again  made  effort,  at  New  York  City 
on  February  1,  to  find  joint  program 
for  stabilizing  milk  markets  and  bring¬ 
ing  better  prices  to  farmers.  In  attend¬ 
ance  were  Milk  Board  officials,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  agricultural  colleges,  farm 
organizations,  and  cooperatives,  and 
some  of  those  who  are  most  concerned 
— the  men  who  milk  cows  every  day.  H. 
E.  Carrigan,  Extension  Director  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  acted  as  chairman. 

Conference  agreed  on  these  three 
points : 

First:  Milk  Control  Board  legislation 
should  be  made  uniform  in  different 
states  in  milk  shed,  so  that  there  is  not 
a  different  set  of  laws  for  every  state, 
and  so  that  Federal  milk  marketing 
agencies  can  work  with  a  milk  shed 
as  a  whole. 

Second:  Need  for  AAA  to  clarify  its 
position  in  dealing  with  states  that  have 
a  mandatory  resale  or  retail  price 
clause  in  Milk  Board  laws.  Several  of 
our  northeastern  states  have  retail 
price-fixing  regulation.  AAA  does  not 
believe  in  it. 

Third:  Need  for  vigorous  prosecution 
of  all  violators  of  milk  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  instead  of  waiting  for  Courts  to 
render  decision  on  existing  suits.  Rome 
is  burning  while  Nero  fiddles. 

Progress  was  made  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  Milk  Board  officials 
and  other  responsible  groups  from  dif¬ 
ferent  states  in  this  area.  Result,  pro¬ 
bably  a  conference  of  all  Milk  Control 
Boards  in  states  that  serve  New  York 
market  will  be  called  soon  to  try  to 
establish  milk  marketing  agreement  for 
this  milk  shed.  Will  it  be  just  another 
milk  meeting?  What  dairymen  need  is 
“less  talk-ee  and  more  do-ee!”  In  view 
of  the  many  states  involved,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  AAA  act  on  dairy 
problems  of  New  York  milk  shed  in 
same  manner  that  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  handles  rate  problems,  with 
each  state  establishing  price  in  har¬ 
mony  with  price  paid  in  other  states. 

*  *  * 

A  committee  is  also  working  to  get 
Federal  government  to  grant  another 
$50,000,000  for  indemnities  to  dairymen 
for  cattle  disease  control. 


•  Crop  Control 
for  Potatoes ? 

Representatives  of  potato 

growers  from  sixteen  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  propose 
that  potatoes  be  made  a  basic  com¬ 
modity  with  crop  control  measures,  but 
without  processing  taxes  or  benefit 
payments.  Some  growers  do  not  favor 
principle  of  crop  control,  but  since  it 
is  applied  to  some  crops  they  believe 
potato  growers  cannot  afford  to  stay 
out  in  the  cold.  The  proposal,  if  put 
into  effect,  works  this  way: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  decides  how 
many  potatoes  we  need  to  grow.  Each 
state  gets  an  allotment  of  its  share 
and  each  potato  grower  gets  allotted 
the  share  of  the  crop  he  may  produce, 
based  on  the  three  years  of  the  last 
five  when  he  had  the  most  acres  and  the 
most  bushels.  If  majority  of  growers 
approve  idea  and  it  goes  into  effect, 
every  grower  will  get  an  allotment, 


whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Of  course  he 
can  grow  as  many  potatoes  as  he  wants 
to,  but  if  he  has  marketed  his  allot¬ 
ment,  he  gets  taxed  one-half  cent  a 
pound  on  the  balance.  If  he  sells  less 
than  allotment,  can  sell  balance  of  it 
to  highest  bidder. 

SLANT:  Should  the  weather  deal  us 
a  short  crop  next  fall,  growers  would 
feel  differently  about  compulsory  con¬ 
trol  of  potatoes.  Chances  are  that  some 
plan  will  go  into  effect  this  year.  Hope 
growers  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  temporary  gain  into  allow¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  bound  with  a 
non-flexible  plan  that  will  bother  them 
for  years. 


#  More  Molasses 
for  Dairy  Feed 

T  NTERESTED  will  be  Northeast  dairy 
feeders  in  proposed  contract  nearing 
completion  between  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Porto 
Rico  for  importation  of  50,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  molasses  for  feed  purposes.  (If 
needed,  molasses  will  also  be  imported 
from  Phillippines.)  Molasses  will  be 
made  from  surplus  sugar  cane  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Can  be  im¬ 
ported  and  sold  at  reasonable  price,  and 
is  much  needed  to  supplement  shortage 
in  other  feed  materials.  Mixed  with 
other  feeds,  molasses  has  high  nutri¬ 
tive  value  almost  equal  to  corn.  It  can 
be  used  for  all  livestock,  is  excellent 
dairy  feed,  highly  palatable,  and  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  a  conditioner  in  get¬ 
ting  horses  ready  for  spring  work.  To¬ 
tal  corn  on  hand  as  of  January  1  was 
855,000,000  bushels,  a  shortage  over 
what  was  fed  during  first  nine  months 
of  1934  of  320,000,000  bushels.  Shortest 
corn  supply  in  40  years.  Similar  short¬ 
ages  exist  in  other  feed  grains. 

Active  in  securing  this  additional  feed 
for  American  farmers  is  H.  E.  Babcock. 


Guard  U.S.  Constitution 


FINDING  a  short  cut  around  United 
States  Constitution  is  advocated  by 
Agricultural  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Suggests  amendments  be  made 
by  direct  referendum  vote  of  people. 
Such  questions  as  tariff,  debts,  and  land 
policy  Secretary  Wallace  would  separ¬ 
ate  entirely  from  Constitution  and  make 
them  no  longer  subject  to  being  held 
unconstitutional  by  Supreme  Court. 

Constitution  itself  provides  for  its 
own  amendments  as  follows:  “Amend¬ 
ments  may  be  proposed  by  either  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or 
Congress  may  call  a  convention  for  pro¬ 
posing  amendments  on  application  of 
the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states.  After  amendment  is  proposed, 
before  it  may  be  added  to  Constitution 
it  must  be  ratified  by  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  Con¬ 
stitutional  conventions  in  three-fourths 
of  the  states.” 

SLANT:  United  States  Constitution 
is  fundamental  safeguard  of  liberties  of 
American  people.  It  was  purposely 
made  difficult  to  amend  until  time  and 
experience  had  tested  all  new  proposals. 

Sincerely  interested  is  Secretary 
Wallace  in  trying  to  help  farmers,  but 
he  and  AAA  leaders  apparently  can 
see  no  way  to  help  except  by  extreme 
centralization  of  power  and  curtailing 
of  individual  liberty.  Close  were  the 
Constitution  makers  to  times  when 
kings  and  governments  had  absolute 
powers.  Bitter  experience  had  taught 
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them  that  nothing  is  so  important  as  in¬ 
dividual  liberty.  They  built  safeguards 
around  that  liberty  when  they  wrote 
Constitution.  Purposely  they  made  it 
slow  and  hard  to  change.  Better  keep 
it  so! 


Billions  for 
Relief  Workers 


*  DMINISTRATION’S  $4,880,000,000 
A  Work  Relief  Bill,  now  going  through 
Congressional  mill,  is  expected  to  be 
passed  by  Senate,  with  amendments, 
some  time  this  month.  Measure  is  be¬ 
ing  hustled  through  because  present  re¬ 
lief  funds  will  be  exhausted  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th  and  unless  more  money  is 
voted  immediately,  government  cup¬ 
board  will  be  bare  of  even  a  bone. 

Although  Bill  will  be  passed  much 
as  President  wishes  it,  a  lot  of  senator¬ 
ial  wrangling  is  going  on  over  who  is 
to  have  charge  of  spending  huge  sum. 
It  is  as  hard  to  spend  huge  sums  wisely 
as  it  is  to  earn  them.  President  wants  no 
strings  tied  to  it.  Congress  seems  will¬ 
ing  to  give  President  power  providing 
he  keeps  unpopular  little  Mr.  Ickes,  of 
PWA,  out  of  it  White  House  has  ap¬ 
parently  taken  this  tip,  and  reports 
are  that  following  set-up  is  projected: 

A  new  Federal  agency,  to  be  divided 
in  three  sections,  will  handle  the  $4,- 
880,000,000.  President  will  be  in  direct 
control  of  all  three  sections,  and  will 
have  final  say  on  all  projects  under¬ 
taken  and  allottments  made.  Neither 
Mr.  Ickes,  nor  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Federal 
Relief  Administration,  appear  to  be  in 
picture.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  slated  to  taper 
off  dole  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
liquidate  his  business  as  soon  as  about 
3,500,000  persons  on  relief  are  put  to 
work  under  new  program  at  $50  a  month. 

Man  who  is  scheduled  to  take  charge 
of  new  projects  division  is  Admiral 
Peoples.  It  will  be  his  job  to  submit 
to  President  useful  projects  in  various 
sections  of  United  States  which  will 
make  work  for  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  Admiral  Peoples  has  already 
made  searching  investigation  of  all  re¬ 
lief  activities  of  government,  besides 
working  out  much  of  relief  program. 

•  Congress  Sifts 
Security  Plans 


even  higher. 

House  and  Senate  Hearings  on  so¬ 
cial  insurance  bills  are  now  being  held, 
but  it  is  not  expected  anything  will 
happen  immediately  as  result  of  them. 

SLANT:  If  this  security  legislation  is 
passed  in  haste,  without  a  sound,  self- 
sustaining  financial  basis,  we  will  all 
have  plenty  of  time  to  repent  at  leisure 
—and  to  pay  taxes  which  will  kill  us 
off  before  we  ever  attain  the  pension 
age  limit. 

Unemployment  insurance: 

Sharp  fight  is  also  going  on  in  Wash¬ 
ington  over  unemployment  insurance 
bills.  Administration’s  proposition  to 
raise  fund  by  payroll  tax  to  be  borne 
both  by  employers  and  employees  is 
meeting  strong  opposition.  Many,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Green,  of  AFL,  object  to 
workers  contributing  anything.  Say  it 
is  all  right  for  employers  to  foot  the 
bill  alone  because  they  can  pass  it  on 
to  the  consumer. 

SLANT:  Farmers  may  think  unem¬ 
ployment-insurance  talk  does  not  con¬ 
cern  them.  True  that  most  farmers  will 
not  pay  a  direct  payroll  tax,  but  as  con¬ 
sumers  each  and  everyone  will  have 
cost  of  his  living  increased.  Analysis 
of  government’s  1936  budget  shows 
that  47  per  cent  of  all  revenue  will 

LIVE  WIRE! 
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WASHINGTON  debate  on  subject 
of  old-age  pensions  seems  to  be 
turning  into  a  Mad  Hatter’s  tea-party. 
Everyone  from  Madam  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  to  Mr.  William  Green, 
president  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  having  his  or  her  say,  and 
apparently  are  all  trying  to  talk  at  once. 
Elderly  Dr.  Townsend,  who  thought  up 
idea  of  giving  every  sixty-year  old 
person,  who  hadn’t  been  in  jail,  $200  a 
month,  is  there,  too,  with  a  secretary 
and  three  organizers.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently  put  him  on 
spot  and  obtained  following  interesting 
sidelights  on  Dr.  Townsend’s  ideas: 

“If  they  wanted  to,  John  D.  Rock- 
feller,  Henry  Ford,  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
could  get  a  $200  a  month  pension  un¬ 
der  it,”  said  Dr.  Townsend.  Asked 
about  difficulties  a  person  over  sixty 
might  have  spending  $200  a  month,  as 
is  required  by  the  program,  he  said: 
“let  him  kill  himself  off.  Let  him  spend 
it  on  anything  he  wants —  whiskey  or 
anything  else.  That’s  immaterial.  It’s 
business  and  commerce  we  are  interested 
in.  We  are  not  concerned  with  morals.” 

SLANTS:  Although  Townsend  plan 
will  not  be  adopted,  or  even  seriously 
considered  by  Congress,  because  of  its 
economic  unsoundness,  the  great  popu¬ 
lar  support  which  it  has  received  may 
have  important  effect  on  whatever  old- 
age  pension  legislation  Congress  even¬ 
tually  passes.  WiU  probably  act  as  lever 
in  raising  administration  proposal  of 
$80  a  month  pension  to  $40,  or  perhaps 
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come  from  sales  taxes,  most  of  which 
are  not  visible  to  naked  eye  of  con¬ 
sumer.  This  kind  of  taxation  is  supposed 
to  be  “painless,”  but  it  costs  you  at  least 
two  doUars  in  indirect  taxes  for  every 
doUar  you  pay  in  direct  taxes.  Unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  wiU  not  be  fair  un¬ 
less  those  who  benefit  pay  all  the  shot 


•  Electricity  for 
Millions  of  Farms 


►  For  Bigger,  More  Profitable  Crops  this  year  • .  • 

’  USE  MORE  LIME 
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BRAND 


And  for  Best  Results  Insist  on 

Lime  Crest  CALCITE 

(PULVERIZED) 


PLAN  for  bigger  yields  this  year — but  make 
sure  your  soil  is  right  before  you  plant.  In  most 
cases  that  means  lime — more  lime  than  you 
have  used  in  past  years.  Before  fertilizer  can 
do  its  work,  the  lime  needs  of  the  soil  must  be 
satisfied;  for  plants  will  not  do  their  best  on 
‘‘sour”  soil.  Lime  corrects  soil  acidity — 
changes  sour,  unproductive  fields  into  sweet, 
fertile  land.  And  the  best  liming  agent  you 
can  use  is  Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized). 

This  finely  pulverized  crystalline  calcite 
limestone  is  economical.  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
(Pulverized)  is  easy  to  handle  because  it  is 
non-caustic.  It  is  so  fine  that  it  acts  very 
rapidly  in  the  soil;  yet  its  benefits  are  lasting. 


In  addition  to  sweetening  the  soil,  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized)  supplies  calcium 
and  other  valuable  minerals.  It  makes  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  beneficial 
nitrogen-fizing  bacteria.  And  it  helps  you  get 
more  value  out  of  your  fertilizers  by  releasing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  making  them 
available  for  plants. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized)  is  your 
best,  most  economical  liming  agent.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  (Pulverized)  to  use,  send  a  sample  of  your 
soil  to  your  County  Agent  or  to  our  laboratory 
for  a  free  soil  test.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant.” 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA — DEPT.  10  —NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


MEETING  in  Washington  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24  was  group  of  electric  power 
representatives  and  administrative  of¬ 
ficials  to  discuss  rural  electrification. 
President  Roosevelt  presided. 

Electrification  of  farms  is  expected 
to  be  important  item  in  $4,880,000,000 
government  work  program.  Government 
says,  however,  it  will  not  press  electri¬ 
fication  in  rural  territories  where  utili¬ 
ty  companies  will  extend  their  service 
promptly  and  at  reasonable  cost.  Some 
companies  are  ready  to  do  this.  Gov¬ 
ernment  credit  to  farmers  for  buying 
appliances,  wiring  houses,  and  install¬ 
ing  water  systems  and  bathrooms  is 
part  of  plan.  Only  800,000  farms  out 
of  total  of  6,000,000  are  at  present 
electrified.  Of  these,  650,000  have 
“high  line”  service,  .  remainder  have 
their  own  plants.  Government  estimates 
that  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000  farms 
could  have  electric  service  economically. 

California  is  first  in  number  of  elec¬ 
trified  farms,  New  York  and  other 
northeastern  states  next. 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Jo?-  Be //e/7'  Gci/rcie/iX _ 

'  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


•HARRIS  SEEDS 


Northern  Grown 

for  Northern  Gardens 

Harris’  Seeds  are  grown  and  bred  here  on  our  own 
farm  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  North  where  the 
seasons  are  short.  This  makes  our  strains  so  vigor¬ 
ous  and  hardy  that  they  make  outstanding  crops 
wherever  grown. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

—  and  insure  the  success  of  your  garden  this  year 
by  planting  Harris’  northern  grown  stocks  of  Sweet 
Com,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Muskmelons,  etc. 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  27,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  FENCE  CAN  SHOW  SUCH  RECORDS? 


IF  THIS  GENUINE  AMERICAN  FENCE  TALKED 
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.  .  .  It  Could  Say 

“I  Served  My  Owner  Then  and  Still  Do” 

It  Could  in  all  Honesty  Continue  .  .  . 

"You  make  money  two  ways — one  by  buying  Hi 
wisely— the  other  by  raising  and  selling  produce 
to  best  advantage.  You  make  more  money  when 
you  buy  the  very  best  fence — both  in  the  better 
handling  of  all  farm  work — and  on  the  fence  pur¬ 
chase  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  investments 
which  are  absolutely  safe — no  drop  in  the  market 
— no  failure  of  general  business — not  even  20  or 
30  passing  years  keep  it  from  delivering  twenty- 
four  hours  per  day  of  full  service  for  you. 

"Look  at  any  of  the  farms — thousands  of  them 
— fenced  with  American  Fence— then  ask  the 
farm  owner  what  it  cost  him.  You  usually  find 
that  the  price  is  forgotten  in  the  long  years  of  serv- 
ice.The  fence  is  still  at  work  and  when  he  needs  more 
fence  he  buys  American  Zinc  Insulated  because 
its  service  record  proves  its  solid  lasting  value.” 


No.  2  of  12  FEATURES 

Tested  and  Proved  by  Years 
of  Service.  See  others  at 
American  Dealers. 


AM  E  R I  CAN 

STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
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A  POCKET  SIZE  BOOK  ON  FENCE  BUILDING 


FREE! 

Every  Farm  Need* 
1 1.  Complete, 
Handy,  Simple. 
Page*  and  Page* 
Answering  Fence 
Building  Ques¬ 
tions.  Fully 
Illustrated. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  114, 
Room  1404,  208  S.  La  Salle  St-,  Chicago. 

Please  send  yonr  fence  manual  at  ones. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town, 


-State. 


,112)  16 


"Paid  for  Itself 
FirstYear!" 


“My  Haven  Milk  Cooler  is  the  most 
profitable  investment  I  ever  made. 
Easily  paid  for  itself  the  first  year  in  a 
saving  of  time  and  cost  of  ice.”  Clark 
W.  Morris,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


Why  worry  along  with  cutting,  storing 
and  “toting”  ice  when  a  Haven  Milk 
Cooler  supplies  it  easier,  quicker  and 
at  a  lower  cost?  Why  risk  having  your 
milk  rejected  because  of  inferior  or 
haphazard  refrigeration?  The  Haven  Milk  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit  saves  you  time,  labor  and  money,  just 
as  it  is  doing  for  other  farmers.  The  Haven  Unit 
comes  complete  with  insulated  steel  cabinet  (1 
to  1 6  cans)  or  to  slip  inside  your  own  concrete  or 
steel  tank.  Just  plug  it  in,  either  way.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  details  and  “EASY  TERMS”  Offer. 


MILK  COOLER 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 


(Eastern  Distributors)  Dept.  9062,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Awhole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it  . 

FAMOUS  / 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  '  Write  for  our  low  prices 
and  extra  discounts  for  early 
and  cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


Grange  Silo  Co„  bedn  cveek 


WHY  THEY  ARE 


Grange  features 
of  superiority  are 
clearly  portrayed  in  our 
new  two  color  folder  just 
issued.  You  should  have 
one  of  these  folders  — 
finest  of  the  year ! 

Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave, 
and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 
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:  UPY 


Why  Not 

Save  from  $45  to  $150) 

on  a  new  up-to-date 

Patented  RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
or  LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO. 
They  Lead  All  Others 
At  Lowest  Prices. 

Prices  advance  monthly.  Get  the  facts  for 
yourself  by  writing  now  for  Catalogs  and 
Prices.  A  few  Second  hand  Silos. 

Agents  Wanted. 


INDIGNATION  has  run  high  among 
potato  growers.  Early  in  the  winter 
hundreds  of  them  signed  contracts  to 
deliver  potatoes  to  the  State  TERA  at 
62  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  forms 
they  signed  called  for  delivery  Dec.  24. 
Many  of  them  claim  they  had  to  in¬ 
vest  money  to  be  ready  to  make  de¬ 
liveries.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  February  the  TERA  had  taken 
no  potatoes. 

The  situation  was  aired  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
in  Rochester.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
federal  relief  administration  turned 
over  funds  to  the  State  TERA  to  pur¬ 
chase  potatoes  for  relief  distribution. 
At  first  it  was  planned  to  take  600 
carloads.  Later  the  immediate  takings 
were  announced  as  311  cars. 

Bidding  sheets  called  for  growers  to 
grade  U.  S.  No.  1  and  to  furnish  sacks. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  said  that  grow¬ 
ers  had  used  money  which  they  were 
saving  to  pay  taxes  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions  to  purchase  sacks,  graders,  etc., 
in  anticipation  of  TERA  sales.  Much 
of  the  crop  has  been  marketed  in  Com¬ 
mercial  grade  and  the  specifying  of  No. 
l’s  made  it  necessary  for  growers  to 
make  plans.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  had  inspectors  waiting  up¬ 
on  the  TERA’s  call. 

Porter  Outspoken 

Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba,  president  of 
the  potato  growers,  says  there  is  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  as  the  inaction 
of  the  TERA  has  left  numerous  grow¬ 
ers  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 

“What  are  we  to  think  of  an  admini¬ 
stration  which  through  the  NRA  raised 
prices  of  everything  we  have  to  buy 
and  then  denies  us  cost  of  production 
on  our  potatoes?”  Mr.  Porter  asks. 

“Not  only  that,  but  government  has 
worked  against  by  hiring  welfare  labor 
at  such  high  rates  that  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  hire  their  help  at  prices 
which  would  give  them  an  even  break 
on  meeting  production  costs.” 

As  a  result  of  a  protest  by  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  Governor 
Lehman  wired  Earl  D.  Merrill  of  Web¬ 
ster,  club  secretary,  that  the  TERA 
would  start  buying  potatoes  for  relief 
distribution  this  week. 

Potato  Control  Favored 

The  proposed  potato  marketing 
agreement  under  the  AAA  was  ex¬ 


plained  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club,  Farm 
Bureau  project  committees  and  county 
agents.  Generally,  there  was  no  op¬ 
position  to  the  plan  and  considerable 
said  in  its  favor. 

The  plan  was  drafted  by  a  committee 
of  growers  from  16  states.  Briefly,  it 
provides  for  making  potatoes  a  basic 
commodity,  without  crop  restrictions 
or  processing  taxes.  Market  quotas 
based  on  five-year  average  and  three 
high  years  of  production  would  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  states  and  growers.  Allot¬ 
ments  would  be  based  upon  reason¬ 
able  consumptive  demands  and  tax- 
exempt  certificates  issued  for  these 
quotas.  Potatoes  marketed  without 
these  certificates  would  be  subject  to  a 
tax  of  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Certificates  would  be  negotiable  be¬ 
tween  states  and  growers,  their  value 
being  determined  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Thus,  a  grower  who  did  not 
market  his  allottment  could  sell  his 
certificates  if  there  was  demand.  Sale 
of  excess  production  would  depend  up¬ 
on  whether  it  could  jump  the  30-cent 
tax  on  each  bushel. 

The  plan  was  explained  by  Prof.  C. 
H.  Thompson  and  President  Porter. 
Attitude  of  growers  was  expressed  by 
one:  “If  we  have  another  season  like 
the  present  we  are  licked  anyway.  If 
this  plan  works  as  it  should,  we  ought 
to  be  far  better  off.’” 

*  *  * 

Cherrjr  Program  Argued 

The  third  public  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  AAA  sour  cherry  marketing 
agreement  was  conducted  in  Rochester 
by  a  staff  of  six  members  of  the  AAA 
from  Washington.  Growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  in  general  expressed  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  along  if  effective  means 
could  be  found  to  place  the  industry 
in  other  sections  under  rigid  control. 

The  proposed  agreement  calls  for 
fixing  a  minimum  price  of  three  cents 
a  pound  to  growers.  All  admitted  that 
this  was  near  cost  of  production.  Some 
doubted  that  fixing  a  minimum  price 
would  be  beneficial  without  crop  con¬ 
trol  or  advertising  to  Increase  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  main  objection  hinged  around 
difference  of  operation  of  the  industry 
in  New  York  and  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  was  testified  that  most  of 
the  cherries  for  processing  in  New  York 


Ollie  Mooie  Pride.  Bought  at  public  auction  for  $200  several  years  ago,  she  is 
the  first  Holstein  owned  by  Cornell  University  to  produce  more  than  1000  pounds 
of  fat  in  365  days.  For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  her  production  was 
28,856  pounds  of  milk  and  1050  pounds  of  butter  fat,  a  record  equaled  by  only  20 
other  New  York  State  purebred  Holsteins  and  by  only  211  in  the  entire  country. 


You  Can 
Cash  In  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 


The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  1 8,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  lVi  ton  truck.  Small 
jdown  payment.  Good  terms. 

Big  Money  Maker 


Write  for  money- 
making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration, 

L  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  St,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 

SHEEP 

11  Nice  Grade  Hampshire,  lincoln°ewes 

Bred  to  Hampshire  Ram.  Due  to  lamb  February  and 
March.  G.  HERBERT  ALLEN,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  1  7-8  weeks  $3.00 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  V  8-9  weeks  $3.25 

Poland-Duroc  Hampshire  Cross  J  9-10  weeks  $3.50 

Add  35  cents  serum-virus  treatment. 

BOARS:  Immediate  Service:  10.50  — 

Hampshire  Cross  $12.50  —  $15.  —  $18.  —  $25. 

Duroc  Cross  Later  Service:  $3.50  —  $4.  — 

Berkshire  Cross  $4.50  —  $5.  —  $6.  —  $7.  — $8. 

Yorkshire  Cross  Add  35  cents — serum-virus 

Poland  Cross  treatment 

Fancy  Gilts  all  ages  —  prices. 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  (Ifa. 

r  '  1— %  g  T\  n  c/ o  Old  Battle  Groun d, 

Llldh.  UaVIS,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

6  to  8  wks.  old  (S)  $2.75  each. 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $3.00  each. 

L.O.D.  If.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  r«i.  quo 

DOGS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE — Two  males.  3  months.  Coon  hunt¬ 
ing  parents.  $6  each.  Pair  $10.  Watch  dog.  Police.  Aire¬ 
dale  $10.  Shepherds  from  heel  driving  parents.  Write 
for  prices.  Transportation  by  buyer.  Poultry  taken. 

LEO  BARNUM.  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

PfJPC _  COON,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUND 

i  tj  PUPS,  some  broken  dogs,  all  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 

RED.  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  W1LM0T,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Dairy  and  Cash  Crop  Farm.  CoTVlunton.  t0 

25  acres,  5  pasture.  58  woods.  6-room  dwelling  with 
ell.  32  ft.  bam  with  shed  120  ft.  adjoining.  Buildings 
in  good  condition.  $3,500.  Long  term  easy  payments. 
Free  circular.  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 

STROUTS  NEW  SPRING  CATALOG,  the  pick  of  10,000 
farms,  all  sizes,  prices,  many  equipped.  Card  today 
brings  money-saving  guide  FREE. 

ST  ROUT  AGENCY,  255- R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OVERLOOKING  TAMPA  BAY,  FLA.  Attractive  5- 

room  bungalow.  2  acres,  oranges,  bananas,  shrubs, 
flowers,  etc. :  on  improved  hway.  $2800  including  tools 
and  crops:  picture  pg  64  catalog  1000  bargains.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  2925- M  2nd  Ave  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

r  ADMC  ®et  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vil- 
l  A K  III ii  1866  tlomus  >n  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

*  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

f.  c.  mccarty,  r.  5,  auburn,  n.  y. 

Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American  agriculturist 


are  bought  by  canners  who  pay  cash 
in  full.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
practically  all  of  the  crop  is  processed 
by  co-operatives  which  pay  their  grow¬ 
ers  part  cash  and  promise  to  pay  the 
balance  if  possible. 

Chiseling  Feared 

Sentiment  was  that  New  York  pro¬ 
cessors  could  not  be  expected  to  pay 
three  cents  a  pound  cash,  while  Michi¬ 
gan  co-ops  might  pay  half  that  amount. 
A  “gentlemen”s  agreement”  between 
New  York  and  Michigan  was  said  to 
have  been  broken  down  in  the  past 
year  when  the  co-ops  cut  prices  on 
processed  stock. 

Among  New  York  growers  who  said 
they  would  like  to  see  some  control  if 
it  could  be  made  equitable  were  Carl 
Wooster  of  Union  Hill,  James  G.  Case 
of  Sodus,  George  J.  Mitchell  of  North 
Rose,  Frank  Beneway  of  Ontario,  Mil¬ 
lard  F.  Hincher  of  Morton,  Jesse  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Hilton,  Clyde  Mason  of  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Elmer  G.  Butts  of  Sodus  and  Alfred 
G.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Geneva  were  New 
York  representatives  on  the  committee 
seeking  a  workable  marketing  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wooster  and  Judson  Swift 
of  Middleport  were  alternates.  Hear¬ 
ings  have  been  held  in  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Decision 
will  be  made  by  AAA  headquarters  af¬ 
ter  studying  all  the  evidence. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Commissioner 

I  have  been  keeping  an  ear  to  the 
ground  to  hear  what  farmers  think  of 
Peter  G.  TenEyck  as  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  markets.  Frankly,  I 
heard  very  little.  I  find  that  many 
farmers  whom  I  have  met  individually 
and  at  meetings  do  not  know  the  man 
well  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  opposition,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather.  Some  of  the 
leaders  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
TenEyck  personally  or  know  him  for 
his  active  career  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  other  organizations  express  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  he  is  a  high  type  of  man,  and  that 
he  has  a  tremendous  task  on  his  hands. 
About  every  farmer  with  whom  I  have 
talked  is  convinced  that  the  change  in 
the  department  was  a  political  move, 
and  for  this  reason  most  of  them  would 
rather  judge  results  than  talk  now. 


New  York  News  At  a  Glance 

Randleigh  Farm  Idelia,  a  Jersey 
cow  at  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  has 
broken  the  national  365  day  butter  fat 
production  record  for  three  year  olds. 
Her  year’s  production  is  1,050.3  pounds 
of  butter  fat  and  16,774  pounds  of  milk. 


Plans  are  underway  whereby  dairy¬ 
men  in  areas  where  last  summer’s  dry 
weather  made  feed  short,  can  get  loans 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  purchasing  feed.  The  final  details 
are  not  yet  announced,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  local  TERA  will  furnish  an 
office  and  help,  that  loans  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  local  committee,  and  that 
creditors  will  be  asked  to  sign  off  tem¬ 
porarily  on  chattel  mortgages  and  liens 
on  milk  checks.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  loans  be  paid  back  by  next  No¬ 
vember. 

*  *  * 

Farmingdale  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announces  the  dates  of  its  an¬ 
nual  Farm  and  Home  Week  as  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  and  28  and  March  1.  You 
can  get  a  program  from  Director  H. 
B.  Knapp,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

*  *  * 

A  considerable  amount  of  hay  has 
been  brought  into  northern  New 
York  counties  from  Canada  without 
duty.  This  is  a  strictly  emergency 
measure,  the  counties  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  it  being  limited  to  those  northern 
and  western  counties  of  the  state  badly 
affected  by  dry  weather  last  summer. 
Complaints  are  mainly  from  those 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  bit  of  hay  to 
sell,  but  without  Canadian  hay  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  thousands  of  cows  from 
fnat  area  at  a  sacrifice. 


Granges  should  be  interested  in 
Pan’s  Dream,”  a  grange  milk  play 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

THAT  6,000,000  FARMERS  NEED  FOR 
THEIR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 
TO  PULL  THEM  THROUGH  MUD, 
SNOW  OR  BAD  ROADS  OF  ANY  KIND 


XOU  don’t  need  chains,  for  these  Ground  Grip  Tires  will  pull  you  through  where 
chains  would  leave  you  stranded  in  mud  or  snow.  This  new  line  of  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  for  motor  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors,  gives  the  farmer  greatest  economy  ever  offered, 
and  relief  from  being  stranded  on  mud  roads  and  in  soft  ground. 


You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  these 
tires  on  your  trucks  or  passenger  cars.  If  your 
tractor  is  not  equipped  with  rubber  tires,  see 
your  nearest  Firestone  Service  Store  —  tire 
dealer  or  implement  dealer,  and  learn  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  the  changeover.  Get  our  prices  on 
a  full  line  of  tires  and  auto  supplies — Batteries, 
Spark  Plugs,  Brake  Lining,  etc.  Prices  on 
Firestone  Tires  and  Auto  Supplies  are 
comparable  with  any  lines  on  the  market  today. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Listen  to  the  Voice  of 
Firestone  —  featuring  Richard  Crooks, 
Gladys  Sivarthout,  or  Nelson  Eddy^^every 
Monday  night  over  N.  B.  C.  —  WEAF 
Network  .  .  •  .  A  Five  Star  Program 


Why  can  Firestone  give  you  these  wonderful  new  tires  with  the  wide  tread  that 
withstands  this  terrific  pull  and  strain,  and  still  does  not  destroy  the  cord  body?  Firestone 
can  do  this  because  the  body  of  this  tire  is  built  with  Gum-Dipped  cords  which  give  it  extra 
strength  and  long  life.  Underneath  the  tread,  there  are  two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped 
High  Stretch  cords.  This  patented  construction 
gives  extra  adhesion  of  the  tread  to  the  cord 
body,  enabling  Firestone  Tires  to  hold  on  this 
heavy,  tough,  scientifically  designed  tread,  that 
cleans  itself  on  any  kind  of  clay  or  soft  ground. 

It  not  only  cleans  itself,  but  the  projections 
have  been  so  placed,  that  they  are  always  in 
contact  with  the  road,  doing  away  with  any 
bumping,  which  has  always  been  so 
objectionable  in  other  so-called  “traction”  tires. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 

designed  for 

SELF  CLEANING 

WILL  NOTCLOfi 


©  1936,  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 


FOR  BETTER  BRAKING 
CONTROL  . 

Firestone  Brake  Lining 
is  put  up  in  sets, 
making  it  convenient 
for  you  to  reline  your 
own  brakes.  It  is 
designed  and  made  for 
smoothest  and  most 
efficient  braking 
control. 


FOR  20%  MORE  POWER 


In  farming,  quick  starts  and  more  power  are 

a  big  advantage.  In 
the  Firestone  Extra 
Power  Battery,  the 
new  Firestone 
Allrubber 
Separator 
gives  you  as 
much  as  20% 
greater  power 
and  far  longer 
life. 


FOR  QUICK  STARTS 
AND  LONG  LIFE 


Put  a  new  set  of 
Firestone  Spark 
Plugs  in  your  car — 
truck  and  tractor— 
you’ll  be  surprised 
how  much  quicker 
they  will  start,  and 
how  much  fuel  you 
will  save. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


DAIRY 

The  New  York  Milk  Control  Board 
has  announced  prices  for  lower  classes 
of  milk,  as  figured  February  1,  as 
follows:  2D,  $1,375;  2E,  $1,325;  3, 

$1,095;  4A,  $1,225;  4B,  $1.17. 

These  prices  represent  increases 
of  from  $.13  to  $.175  per  hundred  for 
milk  used  in  those  classes  and  are 
from  $.435  to  $.68  per  hundred  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  The  base  price  for 
fluid  milk  remains  the  same.  The  in¬ 
crease  affects  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  New  York  State.  In 
addition  to  boosting  producers’  prices 
three  or  four  cents  a  hundred,  re¬ 
duced  spread  between  surplus  and  fluid 
prices  reduces  the  competition  for 
the  fluid  market. 

Production  in  New  York  milk  shed 
estimated  to  be  10  to  12  pounds  per  day 
per  dairy  below  last  year;  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  shrinkage  is  heavier,  up  to  25  to 
30  pounds  per  day  per  dairy.  Very 
little  New  York  State  milk  available 
for  manufacture  and  considerable 
western  cream  is  being  used  wherever 
local  restrictions  permit  it. 

A  new  development  in  possible  oleo 
legislation  needs  watching.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Fats  and  Oils  is  like¬ 
ly  to  drive  toward  putting  a  heavier  tax 
on  foreign  oils  used  in  oleo.  Plan  would 
rally  considerable  support  to  favorable 
oleo  legislation,  which  would  allow  its 
free  and  unrestricted  manufacture  from 
domestic  fats  and  oils.  Dairymen 
should,  through  their  organizations,  be 
on  their  guard  to  see  that  legislation 
is  retained  requiring  oleo  to  be  sold  on 
its  merits.  The  only  reason  we  could 
ever  figure  out  for  toloring  oleo  is  to 
make  it  appear  like  butter. 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  is  be¬ 
ing  considered  with  the  Netherlands 
and  with  Canada.  Representatives  of 
the  butter  industry  indicate  that  they 
will  protest  against  any  lowering  of 
rates  of  duty  on  Holland  produced  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  or  evaported  milk.  Hol¬ 
land  is  a  surplus  producer  and  large 
exporter,  and  a  close  competitor  for 
world  markets  in  these  products. 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  labels  as  propaganda 
releases  by  AAA.  One  release  is  head¬ 
ed  “Farm  returns  for  milk  increase 
$14,000,000  on  22  licensed  markets.” 
Admitting  that  federal  licenses  may 
have  helped,  there  certainly  are  other 
factors  which  have  had  an  important 
effect  on  improved  prices. 

The  Loomis-Pirtle  Dairy  Service  of 
Washington,  in  discussing  the  outlook, 
is  optimistic  as  to  dairy  prices  for  1935. 
Among  other  things  they  say,  “Adjust¬ 
ment  of  fluid  milk  prices  and  consump¬ 
tion  will  become  easier  if  artificial  con¬ 
trols  are  reduced.  Increased  use  of 
evaporated  milk  is  influencing  a  down¬ 
ward  stabilization  of  prices  for  fluid 
milk.”  “Changes  in  dairy  production 
due  to  drought  are  regional  and  will 
not  particularly  affect  the  dairy  pic¬ 
ture.  No  large  number  of  dairy  cows 
went  to  slaughter.  Slaughter  of  cows 
due  to  disease  eradication  will  be  a 
larger  factor.  If  not  disturbed  by  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulation  or  limitation,  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  remain  stable,  productive, 
and  self-supporting.” 

The  butter  trade  is  inclined  to  be 
optimistic,  largely  because  of  low  stor¬ 
age  holdings.  The  American  Cream¬ 
ery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review  esti¬ 
mates  that  on  February  1  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  butter  were  20,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  to  75,995,000  pounds  a 
year  ago.  On  January  1,  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis,  stocks  of  butter  and 
cheese  were  39  per  cent  lower  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Imports  of  but¬ 
ter  in  January  this  year  were  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Im¬ 
ports  have  been  stimulated  by  a  spread 
of  16  cents  a  pound  between  92  score 
butter  in  New  York  and  at  London. 
The  import  duty  is  14  cents  a  pound. 
Butter  prices  at  London  tend  upward. 
New  York  prices  cannot  go  much  above 
London  prices  plus  tariff;  are  now 
about  8  cents  above  two  months  ago. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Here  are  a  few  figures  which  will 
give  you  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  egg 
market.  Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York 
City  for  January  were  3  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago  ( at  four  largest  cities 
10  per  cent  below).  This  decline  comes 


as  a  result  of  8  per  cent  fewer  layers 
on  farms  January  1  (12  per  cent  less 
than  the  five  year  average)  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen  about  10  per  cent  low¬ 
er  than  a  year  ago,  resulting  in  16 
per  cent  fewer  eggs  per  flock  than 
sent  to  market  last  year.  Decreases 
are  mostly  in  central  states;  north  At¬ 
lantic  states  held  their  own  or  shipped 
slightly  more  eggs  than  a  year  ago. 

Favorable  factors  which  should  have 
an  effect  this  spring  are  higher  meat 
prices,  which  should  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs;  more  demand  for  eggs 
from  commercial  hatcheries,  which  an¬ 
ticipate  bigger  orders  for  chicks;  a 
good  demand  for  storage  eggs,  based 
on  last  year’s  fairly  satisfactory  deal; 
and  continued  lower  production  for 
several  months  as  compared  to  1934. 

The  principal  unfavorable  factor  is 
high  feed  cost,  but  the  egg-feed  ratio 
has  recently  been  more  favorable. 

Recent  market  situation  has  been 
about  this.  There  has  been  some  de¬ 
cline  in  egg  prices  which,  however,  has 
been  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  de¬ 
cline.  It  has  been  a  bit  difficult  in  the 
market  to  dispose  of  Nearby  eggs  which 
ordinarily  sell  at  a  premium,  but  lower 
cost  eggs  have  moved  readily.  Nearby 
eggs  have  had  stiff  competition  from 
California  eggs  which  the  market  likes 
because  they  are  well-graded.  From 
now  on  the  market  will  be  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  weather,  because  there  is  no 
storage  reserve.  A  cold  snap  with  con¬ 
sequent  drop  in  production  and  hold¬ 
ing  back  of  shipments  will  send  prices 
up  temporarily. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge . 

Po’keepsie 
Feb.  8. 

38  -39'4 

Albany 
Feb.  5. 
30'/j-37 

L.  Island 
Feb.  5. 

31 '/2-36'/, 

N. 

Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge — 

35 

-38'/2 

30  -36 

30  (4 -35 '4 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med . . 

36 

-36'/* 

29(4-34 

30  -33'4 

N. 

Y. 

Gr.  A  Med. . 

34 

-37 

29  -34 

29  -31 '4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet . 

32 

-34 

27  -29 

30  -31 

Brown 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge.  - 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

36 

-37'/* 

30  -36 

31  <4 -34'/, 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med . 

35 

-36 

30  -32 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  February  5,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold,  747.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  35i4-38c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
34 % -34 V2 c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  34-36 V2c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33-34 (^c;  Pullets 
30-33c;  Pewees  26V2c;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  33-35  V2c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  32-34 14  c;  Pullets  29c;  Ducks 
29%-37V2c. 

Vineland,  February  4,  1935. — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold,  704.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  33-35c;  N.  J.  Fey.'  Med. 
31  (4 -33c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  32-34c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  31-32  %c;  Producers 
Grade  31-31%c;  Producers  Grade  Med. 
29y2-3iy2c;  Pullets  28% -31 14  c;  Hen¬ 
nery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  31 14 -33c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  30-31  y2c;  Pullets 
30c;  Ducks  25-30c. 

Paterson,  February  5,  1935. — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold,  133.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  34% -37c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  34- 
35c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  34%-36%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  33-35c;  Creams  33-35 %c; 
Creams,  Med.  33!4‘34!4c;  Pullets 
3214c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
33-36c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  3314  c. 


PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

( Special  to  American  Agriculturist 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Onions  Hold  Fairly  Well 

The  onion  position  appears  encourag¬ 
ing  to  holders  because  of  recent  ad¬ 
vances  of  from  5  to  15  cents  per  50 
pounds  in  central  markets.  These 
gains  have  been  fairly  well  sustained 
although  there  was  a  slightly  weaker 
tone  in  producing  sections  after  the 
end  of  the  cold  snap.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  speculative  buying,  yet  the 
cold  storage  holdings  in  New  York  are 
much  less  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Prices  after  the  recent  advance  were 
still  slightly  lower  than  those  paid  last 
year  in  early  February  for  the  same 
lines  of  stock.  Prices  in  western  New 
York  had  gained  about  20  cents  at 
the  height  of  the  February  rise.  Stocks 
on  hand  in  that  section  were  reported 
probably  heavier  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  but  tone  was  confident  because  of 
reported  damage  to  the  Texas  crop. 

Some  sales  of  cabbage  are  reported 
in  eastern  producing  sections  around 
$15  per  ton  in  bulk.  New  York  stock 
brought  $20-$22  in  eastern  markets. 


These  prices  are  about  double  the.  mar¬ 
ket  values  prevailing  before  the  south¬ 
ern  freeze.  Remaining  supplies  of  old 
stock  seem  to  be  mostly  New  York 
State  and  are  reported  at  1500  to  2000 
cars,  which  would  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  holdings  a  year  ago. 

Little  recent  change  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  carrots,  which  have 
been  holding  the  previous  advance  to 
a  range  of  70  to  75  cents  per  100-pound 
sack  in  producing  sections.  Reports 
from  shippers  indicate  stocks  on  hand 
may  total  somewhere  around  400  to 
500  carloads.  Eastern  city  markets 
quote  bushel-pack  at  75  to  85  cents. 

Potato  Market  Dull 

Demand  for  potatoes  continued  slow 
and  most  price  changes  have  been 
slightly  downward.  Moderate  supply 
and  slow  demand  is  the  rule  in  most 
central  markets.  Active  shipments 
during  the  milder  weather  of  early 
February  brought  increased  pressure 
in  consuming  centers.  Prices  in  most 
eastern  and  midwestern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  range  around  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  at  country  shipping  points. 
Maine  potatoes  continue  to  sell  a  little 
below  40  cents  in  producing  sections. 
The  market  for  eastern  seed  stock  was 
nearly  unchanged.  Most  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  certified  seed  stock  went  to 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Texas,  and  Georgia.  A  few  hundred 
carloads  of  table  stock  are  likely  to 
be  shipped  by  the  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  into  New  England  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Apples  Fairly  Steady 

The  apple  markets  were  generally 
unchanged.  Supplies  continue  rather 
liberal  and  any  upward  price  movement 
would  be  considered  temporary,  result¬ 
ing  probably  from  severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  New  York  market  quoted  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  Yorks  steady, 
around  $4  per  barrel  and  $1.30  per 
bushel.  Eastern  McIntosh  still  sold  as 
high  as  $2  for  best  lots.  Greenings 
sold  around  $1.30  in  New  York,  they 
brought  $1.20  in  the  Rochester  district, 
compared  with  $1.40-$1.55  for  Kings 
and  Baldwins  in  that  section.  Green¬ 
ings  show  rather  poor  keeping  quality 
at  this  season  but  it  now  seems  likely 
that  most  of  the  stock  will  be  moved 
without  much  further  price  weakness. 

PRICES 

Between  December  15  and  January 
15,  the  average  of  all  farm  product 
prices  rose  six  points,  standing  at  107, 
the  highest  since  November,  1930. 
January  15,  a  year  ago,  farm  products 
averaged  to  bring  77  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war.  Gains,  of  course,  are  uneven. 
Farmers  selling  products  that  did  not 
rise  are  inclined  to  think  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  over-optimistic.  May  be  some 
basis  for  that  feeling,  yet  the  average 
situation  is  undeniably  better.  In¬ 
creases  were  shown  in  meat  animals, 
dairy  products,  and  fruits,  while  grains 
went  down  a  point,  cotton  and  cotton 
seed  down  a  point,  truck  crops  down 
13  points,  chickens  and  eggs  down  5. 
However,  reduction  in  egg  prices  was 
less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline. 

The  important  thing,  of  course,  is 
not  prices  in  dollars  but  real  buying 
power.  The  USDA  indicates  that 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  in¬ 
creased  more  than  prices  paid  during 
1934,  that  at  present  the  buying  pow¬ 
er  of  farm  products  is  85  per  cent  of 
parity  (goal  is  100  per  cent)  as  com¬ 
pared  to  66  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

The  wool  clip  in  twenty-two  coun¬ 
tries  for  1934  is  estimated  at  one  per 
cent  above  1933.  The  margin  of  do¬ 
mestic  wool  prices  over  foreign  prices 
is  now  about  equal  to  the  tariff.  Con¬ 
sequently  price  -  changes  here  will  de¬ 
pend  on  developments  in  the  world 
markets. 

Trading  at  Boston  has  been  fairly 
steady  since  the  middle  of  December, 
but  volume  of  sales  has  been  less  than 
in  November  and  early  December. 
Manufacturers  apparently  are  not  yet 
disposed  to  build  up  stocks. 

Early  vegetables,  especially  in  Texas, 
were  badly  injured  by  cold  weather  the 
last  of  January.  Beet  tops  were 
frozen  to  the  ground,  cabbage  loss  was 
pretty  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  all 
beans  that  were  up  were  killed.  There 
was  likewise  heavy  damage  to  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  spinach  and  onions. 
Damage  affected  also  early  crops  in 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  but  there  was 
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Hay  F.  Pollard  (Countryside 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report.  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday:  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  18 

12:35 — "One  Hundred  Years  of  Farm  Losses,"  Prof.  E. 
VanAlstine. 

12:45— "Budgeting  Your  Household  Tasks,”  Miss  Laura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 

12:35— "How  Are  We  Doing?”  A.  L.  Shepherd. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 

12:35 — "Coaxing  Spring  Along.” 

12:45 — "Ixig  Houses."  ~ 

Talk). 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 

12:35 — "How  to  Get  Your  Share  of  the  Egg  Money," 
S.  H.  Fogg.  ,  ,  .  . 

12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  22 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Miss  Beatrice  Fehr. 

1:00 — "An  Orderly  Life  For  Your  Bull,”  Dr.  J.  S. 
Carnrite. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY  23 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Your  Knowledge  of 
Local  Government,”  New  York  State  4-H  Office. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25 

12:35 — "Local  Government  and  How  It  Grew,”  Prof. 
M.  P.  Catherwood. 

12:45 — "Kitchen  Catering,"  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26 

72:35 — "Opportunities  at  Home,”  H.  B.  Little. 

12:45 — N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27 

12:35 — "What  I  Found  Out  About  My  Electric  BUL" 

12:45— "Sympathy,”  Prof.  Bristow  Adams  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  28 

12:35 — "A  Modern  Chicken,”  H.  T.  Huckle. 

12  ;45 — “The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  I 

12:45— "The  Women’s  Corner.”  _  . 

|  ;00 — "Breeding  Better  Ayrshires,  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Your  Community — An 
Opportunity  for  Service,”  Bennington  County, 
Vermont,  4-H  Clubs. 


little  damage  to  crops  in  California 
or  Florida. 


1935  Strawberry  Outlook 

Indications  are  that  the  1935  com¬ 
mercial  strawberry  crop  will  total 
about  167,100  acres,  about  15  per  cent 
below  1934  acreage,  which  was  high, 
being  only  a  little  below  the  high  rec¬ 
ord  of  1928.  Dry  weather  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  last  summer  caused  heavy  de¬ 
creases  in  acreage  in  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

Early  states  expect  a  15  per  cent  less 
acreage,  lowest  since  1928;  second  early 
states  about  28  per  cent  less  than  1923, 
smallest  acreage  since  1931;  intermedi¬ 
ate  states,  including  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey,  acreage  will  be 
25  per  cent  below  1934.  In  eastern 
states,  including  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  acreage  will  be  about  4  per 
cent  below  1934. 


What  to  Produce 

Cost  accounts  on  a  number  of  New 
York  State  farms  show  that  the  re¬ 
turns  on  certain  enterprises  slowly  but 
consistently  rose  up  to  1929,  others 
slowly  but  consistently  fell.  Since 
1929,  returns  from  all  enterprises  have 
been  low  but  the  relative  position  was 
not  changed. 

In  planning  your  farm  business,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  concentrate  on 
growing  the  following  farm  products, 
returns  of  which  have  been  consistent¬ 
ly  above  average:  apples,  potatoes, 
milk,  dairy  cows,  eggs,  chickens,  beans, 
butter.  On  the  other  hand,  returns 
from  the  following  group  of  products 
have  gradually  but  surely  been  down¬ 
ward  in  New  York  State:  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  wool,  sheep,  beef  cattle. 

During  the  last  ten  years  New  York 
potato  acreage  has  declined  from  about 
300,000  acres  to  about  200,000  acres. 
At  the  same  time  average  yields  per 
acre  have  increased.  Inclusion  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  above  group  is  of  course 
based  on  the  average  over  a  period  of 
years  and  not  on  1934. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  just  published  a  booklet 
called  “Sixty  Ways  to  Prepare  Cheaper 
Cuts  of  Meat.”  This  book  costs  five 
cents  and  can  be  secured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HARLAN  B.  MUNGER,  of  Byron,  N.  Y 
new  president  of  the  Production  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Springfield,  serving  the  First  Farm 
Credit  Administration  District.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Van  B.  Hart,  who  has  resigned  to  return 
to  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University. 


New  York  News  At  a  Glance 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 

written  by  Gladys  Murray  of  Potsdam 
Grange  39.  It  is  the  winner  in  a  play¬ 
writing  contest.  You  can  get  a  copy 
from  the  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

On  January  28th  business  in  New 
York  City  was  hampered  by  an  un¬ 
authorized  strike  of  20, 000  ..truck  driv¬ 
ers.  It  is  claimed  the  strike  was  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  a  court  against 
signing  an  injunction  sought  against 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters  and  the  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association,  labor  unions.  Ac¬ 
tion  on  the  injunction  order  was  post¬ 
poned,  strike  was  called  off,  with  a 
warning,  so  it  is  alleged,  that  it  will 
be  resumed  if  the  injunction  is  signed. 
*  *  * 

Secretary  Wallace  has  announced  a 
further  restriction  on  the  quantity  of 
lead  residue  permitted  on  apples  and 
pears  shipped  interstate.  The  tolerance 
specified  for  1935  crops  is  .018  grains 
of  lead  per  pound  of  fruit,  which  is  a 
reduction  from  last  year’s  figure  of 
.019.  The  arsenic  tolerance  for  1935 
is  the  same  as  for  1934,  namely  .01 
grains  of  arsenic  trioxide  per  pound, 
which  is  also  the  tolerance  for  fluorine. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  Harry  Veeder  of  Sprakers,  N. 
Y.,  is  winner  of  the  1934  playwriting 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Kermis  Club 
of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics.  The  winner 
called  “The  Only  Chance,”  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  during  Farmers  Week.  Second 
prize  went  to  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Thurston, 
Oneida;  honorable  mention  went  to 
Miss  Adena  Joy,  Kingston,  and  Miss 
Rosalind  Cobb,  Corning. 

*  *  * 

It  is  hoped  that  New  York  State  will 

be  a  modified  accredited  area  by  Aug¬ 
ust  1.  During  1934,  159,932  reactors 
to  the  tuberculin  test  were  taken  out 
of  New  York  State  herds,  the  greatest 
number  in  any  single  year.  The  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  State  cow  population  is 
estimated  at  2,049,000  —41,000  less 
than  1922. 

*  *  * 

During  Farmers  Week,  the  following 

six  students  in  the  college  will  compete 
10  the  annual  Eastman  Stage  speaking 
contest:  S.  G.  Burritt  of  Hilton  J.  P. 
Ring  of  Pittsford,  W.  H.  Sherman  of 
West  Webster,  G.  G.  Speering  of 

Rochester,  W.  E.  Washbon  of  Canadea, 
and  R.  g.  Milk  of  Walton. 

Four  students  will  compete  in  the 
nnals  of  the  Rice  Debate,  sponsored  by 
arnes  E.  Rice,  former  head  of  the 

-oultry  Department.  They  are:  J.  P. 
Ring  of  Pittsford,  A.  D.  Gentle  of 
Macedon,  R.  G.  Milk  of  Walton,  and  W. 

Sherman  of  West  Webster. 

*  *  * 

Those  in  the  know  say  that  egg 

trn?6  t  wil1  be  in  the  spring.  Cen- 
_  *  West  farmers  are  selling  their 

hip+.  *  an  alarming  rate  because  of 

ieed  c°sts  and  relatively  low 
Price  for  eggs. 


See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  Now 
for  Equipment  You  Need  This  Spring 


The  complete  line  of  McCormick  -  Deering 
Plows  and  Tillage  Tools  offers  you  equipment 
for  every  specific  need.  Horse  and  tractor  plows 
in  moldboard  and  disk  types  are  available  with 
bottoms  and  attachments  for  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  tillage-tool  line  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  machines  for  horse  or  tractor  power.  There 
are  disk,  peg-tooth,  and  spring-tooth  harrows, 
rotary  hoes,  soil  pulverizers,  field  cultivators, 
land  packers,  plow  packers,  rod  weeders,  ridge 
busters,  harrow- plows,  etc.  There  is  also  a 
selection  of  equipment  that  combines  with  the 
three  sizes  of  Farmall  Tractors. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  now 
about  your  needs  and  be  ready  to  go  into  your 
spring  work  without  any  delay. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


-  rV>.T':)  '  - 

tepy  ■ 


McCormick-Deering  3-bottom  Little  Genius  Plow 
and  Farmall  30  Tractor. 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

At  Left:  The  McCormick-Deering 
Sulky  Plow.  Gang  plows  and  walk¬ 
ing  plows  are  also  available,  as  are 
steel  and  chilled  bottoms. 


The  No.  9-A  Tractor  Disk  Harrow  heads  the  wide  variety  of 
harrows  available  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line. 


At  Left:  The 
Farmall  20 
Tractor  with 
middle  buster 
attachment. 


The  rotary  hoe  is  a  favorite 
tool  for  early  cultivation. 


Below:  McCormick-Deering  Disk 
Plow.  Other  sizes  from  one  bottom 
to  six  bottoms. 


The  new  McCormick-Deering  self-clearing  tractor 
spring-tooth  harrow. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


ower  for  farm  i 

7uels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc. 

‘  its 


Cheapest  reliable  no' 
factory.  Uses  all  fi _ 

Best  engine  for  the  money.  It  pays  for  Itself. 
Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  You.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

217-B  So.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 


At  Less  Than  Half  Price  l 

$300.00  Brand  New  Serve!  Electric  Refrigeration  Milk 
Cooler,  4 -can  size  only  S1SSA0;  $375,00  New  Serve!,  6- 
can  size  only  $165.08;  $450.00  New  Serve!,  8-can  size, 
only  $200.80.  Prices  are  for  complete  units  with  cabi¬ 
nets.  Also  furnished  for  Gasoline  Engine  Drive  at  same 
price.  Send  for  free  folder.  Act  quick,  limited  number. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 
Dept,  5,  560  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth! 


rw 

GRAVELY] 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


/ii 


For  Once  Read  This  Advertisement  With¬ 
out  the  Thought  That  Someone  Is  Trying 
to  Sell  Yon  Something! 

Instead,  Ask  Yourself  if  This  Isn’t  What 
You  Need. 

For  years  we’ve  told  you  about  the  GRAVELY 
Tractor.  And.  how  there  are  certain  exclusive 
features  that  make  it  ideal  for  the  grower’s  needs. 
WE  WANT  TO  PROVE  THIS. 

Your  cultivating  soon  starts.  We  want  your 
permission  to  tell  you  all  about  the  GRAVELY. 
A  post  card  will  bring  the  facts. 


Flows* 

Harrows 
seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can't ~ 

Does  what  others  wont!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 


Box  502 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


Run  My  Oil 
Agency 

No  Investment  Required 

I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to 
join  me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll 
furnish  everything  needed  to 
do  a  big  business  and  help  you 

make  a  real  success.  We  have  been  in  business  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with 
me— am  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  full  or  part  time. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Wengerd,  in  Penna.,  with  me  over  15  years,  has  made 
as  high  as  $430  in  one  week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa, 
made  $216  the  first  week  he  started.  Hundreds  are 
making  big  money  every  month  the  year  ’round.  It’s 
a  great  business.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Easy  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines— Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor  Oils  — Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct 
from  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

U/DITC  nillPK  a’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into 
■i  ni  ■  i><(vivn  a  big,  permanent  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Send  name ,  address  and  county  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  ActNowl 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  ^vuaiu?>oh% 


Fancy  Percale  Pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Silks, 
velvets,  woolens.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  POPCORN,  pops  perfectly.  Ten  lbs. 
for  one  dollar, delivered.  FRED  B.SKINNER,  Greene, N.Y. 
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ONLY  GENUINE 

CEL-  O  -  GLASS 

BEARS  THIS  MARK 


LISTEN'-/ 
CHILDREN  / 

I  WARN  YOU 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

KILLS  LICE 


$arDilene 


^  Ojjou/ L  iTlodt 

l£x&ri&rrUca£.  Sou/vce 

Vitamin  D 

Hatchability  as  well  as  condition  and  winter  pro¬ 
duction  depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  vita¬ 
min  D.  SarDilene  will  provide  your  D  require¬ 
ments  at  lowest  cost.  SarDilene.  tlie  original  sar¬ 
dine  oil  produced  in  America  pioneered  the  poultry 
field— -and  continues  to  pioneer  with  new  scientific 
discoveries  and  newly  perfected  manufacturing 
methods.  Its  reliability  has  been  proved  in  rigor¬ 
ous  tests  by  Colleges,  Experiment  Stations,  large 
feed  manufacturers  and  commercial  poultrymen. 

HAS  HIGH  VITAMIN  A  CONTENT 

SarDilene  carries  ample  amounts  of  Vitamin  A 
and  is  specially  treated  to  stabilize  its  vitamin  A 
content  in  mixed  feeds.  It  is  outstanding  in  pro¬ 
ducing  growth  —  maintaining  condition.  Improves 
feathering  and  pigmentation. 

SELECTED  —  REFINED  -  PROVED 

SarDilene  is  carefully  selected  sardine  oil  —  made 
from  edible  fish  under  the  new,  perfected,  exclu¬ 
sive  Booth  process.  It  is  extremely  low  in  free 
fatty  acid  and  absolutely  pure.  All  SarDilene  is 
biologically  tested  on  chicks  and  proven  on  the 
basis  of  %  of  1%  in  the  8-week  Wisconsin 
Rachitic  Ration.  Ask  your  dealer  for  SarDilene. 

Write  for  full  information. 

F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  0,  Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

1 10  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calit. 


There's  reason 
behind  that  warning 
for  “Black  I-eaf  40”  is  sure 
death  to  poultry  lice  and  feather  mites. 
Unlike  the  killers  that  merely  destroy  adult 
lice, “Black  Leaf  40"  gives  a  complete  clean-up. 

Fatal  to  Admit  Lice  and 
Kills  Young  Lice  as  They  Hatch 

Normally,  young  lice  hatch  in  a  week  to 
ten  days.“Black  Leaf  40”  has  great  lasting 
power,  and  there  will  be  plenty  on  the 
perches  to  kill  young  lice  as  they  hatch  for 
days.  A  drop  on  the  back  of  the  birds’  necks 
kills  head  lice. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Incorporated  ...  Louisville,  Ky. 

Insist  on  original  factory  -  sealed  packages  for  full 
strength  “Black  Leaf40.  “Dealers  everywhere  sell  it 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


NEPPCO  Meets 


Th~F!  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  held  its  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New 
York  City  January  15th  and  16th. 

Measured  by  numbers  attending  or 
the  type  of  discussions  held,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  success. 

A  number  of  resolutions  affecting 
many  problems  in  the  Northeast  from 
live  poultry  rackets  to  hatchery  prob¬ 
lems  were  passed  by  the  Council.  A  leg¬ 
islative  committee  was  appointed  to 
follow  up  the  resolutions  with  the  pro¬ 
per  bodies  to  see  that  something  is 
done  about  them. 

The  particular  questions  with  which 
NEPPCO  is  concerning  itself  are  these: 

1.  To  see  that  the  work  of  the  hatch¬ 
ery  code  authority  is  continued  in  the 
interests  of  cleaning  up  the  baby  chick 
business  further. 

2.  To  get  federal  government  and 
state  college  action  on  the  problem  of 
finding  ways  and  means  of  cutting  flock 
mortality. 

3.  To  work  out  with  the  N.  Y.  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  a  means  of  improving 
the  quotation  of  prices  on  Nearby  eggs 
in  New  York  City. 

4.  To  sponsor  and  help  state  legisla¬ 
tures  in  framing  uniform  egg  laws  in 
the  Northeast. 

5.  To  try  to  get  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  agriculture  more  complete 
information  and  statistics  on  poultry 
keeping  that  would  be  helpful  to  poul¬ 
trymen. 

Disease  and  Marketing 

Since  my  work  has  been  more  in  the 
marketing  end  of  the  chicken  business, 

I  am  undoubtedly  prejudiced  on  the 
matter  of  how  important  this  is.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  now,  however,  that 
you  have  to  keep  the  chickens  alive  if 
you’re  going  to  market  their  eggs.  For 
that  reason  I’m  glad  to  see  this  poul- 
trymen’s  organization  go  after  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  of  the  country  to  get 
them  working  in  earnest  on  such  things 
as  paralysis,  chronic  coccidiosis,  etc. 
I’ll  bet  you’ll  see  some  activity  on  that 
subject  and  maybe  we’ll  get  some  re¬ 
liable  information  that  can  be  translat¬ 
ed  into  cutting  down  the  heavy  death 
toll  in  our  commercial  flocks. 

In  the  marketing  field  the  matter  of 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  enforc¬ 
ing  good  egg  laws  is  certainly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  poultryman.  A  good  and 
well  enforced  egg  law  in  every  north¬ 
eastern  state  should  so  simplify  and 
clean  up  the  wholesale  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing  of  eggs  as  to  give  a  housewife  more 
confidence  in  this  product,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  should  get  her  to  buy  more.  It 
should  cut  down  this  unhealthy  com¬ 
petition  between  good  and  poor  eggs 
sold  to  consumers  as  equally  good  pro¬ 
ducts.  Until  this  is  done  the  producers 
who  take  pains  to  produce  the  kind  of 
eggs  that  stimulate  the  appetites  of 
consumers,  will  not  be  fully  rewarded 
for  those  pains. 

Nearby  Quotations  a  Problem 

In  the  New  York  wholesale  market 
Nearby  eggs  have  always  been  hard  to 
quote  prices  on.  They  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  hundreds  of  dealers  and 
many  times  small  trades  are  affected 
quite  out  of  line  with  the  bulk  of  the 
sales  on  any  particular  grade.  There 
isn’t  much  trading  on  the  N.  Y.  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  in  Nearbys.  Traders 
are  not  always  willing  to  show  the 
price  reporter  the  actual  prices  at 
which  they  have  traded.  This  makes  it 
very  hard  for  the  reporter  to  get 
enough  facts  to  quote  a  fair  market  at 
all  times.  Fortunately,  for  both  produc¬ 
ers  and  egg  dealers  the  two  reporters 


The  difference  between  a  fresh  egg  and 
one  that  is  not.  The  yolk  of  a  fresh 
egg  does  not  flatten  out  like  a  pancake 
and  the  white  is  firm.  The  final  step  in 
deterioration  (and  have  the  egg  edible) 
is  for  the  yolk  to  break  and  run.  That 
doesn’t  increase  the  demand  for  eggs. 


who  quote  our  New  York  market  prices 
are  extremely  conscientious,  experienc¬ 
ed,  and  honest.  Considering  the  little 
they  have  to  work  with  they  do  a  won¬ 
derful  job. 

The  other  day  I  was  accused  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  head  of  another  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  in  keeping  prices  too 
high.  I’ll  admit  that  I’ve  talked  consid¬ 
erably  down  here  in  the  market  about 
the  necessity  of  having  a  higher  level 
of  egg  prices  to  keep  poultrymen  in 
business.  And  maybe  prices  are  too 
high  for  the  man  who  put  in  this  com¬ 
plaint.  He’s  a  retailer  of  eggs  and  says 
that  eggs  must  be  less  than  30  cents  at 
wholesale  so  that  he  can  make  a  bigger 
margin  in  selling  them.  But,  I  can  say 
this,  that  no  man  or  two  men  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  prices  above  actual  selling 
conditions  while  Charley  Urner  and  C. 
D.  Hadley  are  quoting  the  market. 

Premiums  on  Top  of  Premiums 

As  my  readers  know  Charley  Urner 
and  I  differ  plenty  in  our  opinions  on 
some  subjects,  but  I’m  glad  he’s  quoting 
our  egg  prices.  It  isn’t  his  fault  that 
we  have  premiums  mounted  on  top  of 
premiums  in  quoting  our  Nearby  eggs. 
He’s  just  trying  to  tell  what’s  actually 
going  on.  He’d  welcome  actual  trading 
in  a  grade  of  fine  quality  eggs  which 
would  give  him  a  basis  for  a  price  to 
replace  the  premium  quotations. 

This  present  situation  of  trading  in  a 
few  cases  of  the  grade  of  Nearby  Spec¬ 
ials  in  order  to  set  the  value  of  that 
grade  and  then  fancy  eggs  sell  at  a 
fixed  premium  over  that  value  is  wrong 
and  does  no  good.  There  are  times  when 
fancy  eggs  actually  sell  almost  at  the 
same  price  as  Specials.  There  are  other 
times  when  they  sell  for  5c  above  it  or 
could  sell  for  that  much  money  if  the 
buyers  were  not  able  to  depend  on  a 
fixed  premium  quotation  of  2  or  3  cents. 

Unfair  to  Producers  of  Fine  Eggs 

When  fancy  quality  eggs  are  not  sell¬ 
ing  well  the  tendency  is  to  dump  Spec¬ 
ials  on  the  market  to  depress  their 
prices  in  order  to  maintain  the  fixed 
premium.  This  is  unfair  to  that  large 
mass  of  producers  whose  returns  are 
based  on  Specials.  When  fancies  are  in 
keen  demand  and  Specials  are  in  ample 
supply  for  demand  it’s  unfair  to  the 
producers  of  the  fine  eggs. 

The  quotations  on  these  two  grades 
should  be  separate  and  trading  in  each 
should  determine  their  values  separate¬ 
ly.  To  this  end  the  Council  is  working' 

This  NEPPCO  outfit  is  watched  wit*1 
envy  and  admiration  by  poultrymen  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  by  g°v" 
ernment  officials.  Poultrymen  of 
Northeast  can  be  forgiven  for  being 
proud  of  it. 


New  EnglandPoultryman 

Largest  Poultry  Paper  In  U.  S.  Most  reading,  most 
pictures,  most  authoritative  information,  most  news, 
most  careful  censorship  of  advertising.  6  months.  50c: 
1  year,  $1.00;  3  years,  $2.00.  But  this  adv.  sent  in  will 

C  A  in?  1  A  ON  ANY  PERIOD 
f  / 2  SUBSCRIPTION 

NewEnglandPoultryman 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  GIVING  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  world.  Sample  Free.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57.  HANOVER,  PA. 


Finolvr  Tlliictpnfa J  poultry  magazine.  Profitable 
rmeiy  lliusiralcu  nleth0ds  for  steady  cash  income. 

Published  monthly.  35coneyear.  Four  years  $1.00.  Sample 

on  request.  The  Poultry  Item.  Box  10,  Sellersvi He,  Penna. 


BLUE  HEN  INCUBATOR.  O.  K.  Double  Deck.  8600 
egg  capacity.  Will  sell  cheap.  What  will  you  give? 

J.  G.  BEARD.  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


PIkYn  ducklings 

World's  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARC  EE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


years  longer.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or 
tear  like  cloth.  Ideal  for  cold-frame 
and  hot-bed  sash  too;  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  feed  and  seed  dealers. 

•  %  • 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 
AND  INSTALLATION  BLUE¬ 
PRINTS. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 
Dept.  2-G,  Wilmington,  Del. 

*Rtg.  U.S.  Fat.  Off. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


Clear  Spring  ClricKs 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70. 

N.  II.  Reds.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.I).  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

H  Foundation  direct  Wyckoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 
Mature  hens  weigh  414  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 
tested  for  B.W.D  stained  antigen  method  used,  re¬ 
actors  removed.  Chicks  guar.  100%  live  arrival  &  as 
represented.  $7.-100.  Special  Mated  “Grade  A” 
$9.-100.  Photos  and  description  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Naee,  Prop..  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I 

c 

K 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks, 
also  assorted.  All  Breeders 
Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test.  Write 
for  prices  and  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  first  10  weeks  are  the  hardest 
for  chicks.  Bring  them  through  the 

danger  period  with  CEL-O-GLASS 


EVERY  extra  chick  you  save  this 
spring  means  extra  profits  for  you 
next  winter.  CEL-O-GLASS  protects 
your  chicks  from  cold,  dampness  and 
light  starvation.  CEL-O-GLASS  brings 
vital  ultra-voilet  rays  indoors.  Ordi¬ 
nary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains 
bar  out  these  rays. 

When  correctly  used,  CEL-O-GLASS 
is  guaranteed  for  5  years — should  last 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Following  Johnny 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


IN  the  last  issue  Johnny  Huttar  al¬ 
most,  but  not  quite,  apologizes  for 
stepping  into  my  domain  to  give  the 
“breeders”  a  little  lecturing.  He  need 
not  have  apologized  nor  hesitated.  If 
tinted  eggs,  small  eggs,  and  all  other 
second  rate  eggs  are  not  a  market 
problem,  what  are  they?  It  is  no  job 

at  all  to  produce 
the  pesky  things. 
They  just  appear 
in  the  daily  gath¬ 
ering  of  eggs  like 
pants  buttons  in 
the  collection  plate. 
The  job  is  to  sell 
them  and  get  any¬ 
thing  for  them. 
This  is  a  market 
problem. 

One  thing  in 
Johnny’s  article  I 
do  object  to.  That 
is  when  he  calls  a 
man  a  “breeder” 
just  because  he  has 
chicks  to  sell.  I 
I  know  we  all  do 
that.  We  lump 
eve  ry  body  toge  the  r . 
It  is  not  right  because  it  is  unfair  to 
the  real  breeders.  Neither  is  it  fair 
to  the  fair-play  hatcheries.  Some 
hatcheries  are  carrying  on  real  breed¬ 
ing  programs  including  selection  of 
their  hatching  eggs  on  a  size  and  color 
basis.  Breeders  do  know  how  to  grade 
the  eggs  they  put  into  their  incubators, 
and  they  do  it  too.  If  they  don’t  do  it 
they  are  not  breeders.  They  are  just 
chick  producers. 

An  ex-blacksmith  or  an  ex-post¬ 
master,  or  most  any  one  else,  can  get 
some  second  hand  mammoth  incubators 
and  rent  an  unused  building  at  the 
edge  of  town,  then  buy  eggs  from  all 
sorts  of  flocks,  good,  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  offer  chicks  for  sale  at  about 
half  the  price  a  “breeder”  must  get 
to  break  even.  He  can  also  put  out  a 
fine  looking  catalogue.  Often  he  hires 
an  advertising  agency  of  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation  to  do  it  for  him.  They  get  out 
catalogues  for  other  hatcheries  too.  If 
you  watch  carefully  you  may  find  the 
same  pictures  with  different  labels  in 
more  than  one  catalogue.  Is  it  fair 
to  “fix  the  responsibility”  for  defective 
eggs  on  the  breeders  when  people  per¬ 
sist  in  going  to  such  outfits  for  their 
chicks  ? 

*  *  * 

Cross-breds 

Following  Johnny  still  further,  I  am 
interested  in  this  cross-bred  idea.  I 
am  interested  to  the  point  of  trying  an 
experiment.  Some  readers  may  recall 
that  about  a  year  ago  I  related  some 
of  the  troubles  that  Weaver  Bros,  had 
been  having  with  frozen  water  lines, 
sick  hens  and  low  production.  If  it 
was  cholera  that  we  had,  we  have  got¬ 


ten  rid  of  it.  At  least  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  it  this  winter. 

However,  things  are  not  yet  as  we 
would  like  them.  We  have  lost  too 
many  pullets  and  our  production  has 
not  been  high  enough.  Post  mortems 
have  revealed  a  half  dozen  different 
causes  of  death,  but  no  one  special 
disease. 

We  are  told  that  cross-bred  stock  is 
endowed  with  what  is  known  as  hybrid 
vigor.  They  are  more  vigorous  than 
ordinary  stock.  This  extra  vigor  shows 
out  in  better  livability  as  chicks,  and 
again  in  better  livability  as  laying 
hens.  Apparently  the  cross-breds  are 
more  resistant  to  the  various  evils  that 
befall  the  birds.  Also  production  is 
said  to  be  better  than  in  either  of  the 
parent  strains. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true,  it  follows 
that  here  may  be  one  means  of  helping 
to  hold  down  the  mortality  rate,  and 
perhaps  increase  the  egg  yield.  So  I 
am  planning  to  find  out  something 
about  it. 

Next  fall  we  will  have  two  floors  of 
our  poultry  house  available  for  pullets. 
We  hope  to  raise  enough  cross-bred 
pullets  to  fill  one  floor,  and  enough  Leg¬ 
horns  to  fill  the  other.  They  will  not 
be  entirely  comparable  because  they 
will  be  of  quite  different  ages.  We 
want  to  use  the  same  set  of  brooder 
stoves  to  brood  both  lots,  so  we  are 
getting  the  cross-bred  chicks  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  We  hope  they  will  be  well  feath¬ 
ered  by  the  first  of  May,  and  will  have 
learned  to  roost.  Then  we  can  start 
our  Leghorns  the  middle  of  April,  and 
after  two  weeks  in  batteries,  put  them 
under  the  brooder  stoves. 

We  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances 
on  those  “sun-tan  specials”  and  “high 
yallas”  that  Johnny  mentions.  Our 
cross-breds  will  lay  good  brown  eggs 
because  they  come  from  a  Red-Rock 
cross.  The  man  from  whom  we  are 
getting  the  chicks  says  that  after  three 
years  experience  with  cross-breds,  if 
he  were  producing  eggs  for  market 
only  and  doing  no  breeding  work,  he 
would  consider  nothing  else  but  cross¬ 
breds.  Sounds  good,  if  the  price  of 
high-grade  brown  eggs  continues  to 
hold  up  as  it  has  this  winter. 


Skim  Milk 

Where  we  have  skim  milk  for  the  hens, 
what  change  should  be  made  in  the  ra¬ 
tion? 

Skim  milk  is  an  excellent  source  of 
protein  and  if  you  have  from  12  to  14 
quarts  per  day  per  100  hens,  you  should 
give  them  a  mash  with  only  half  as 
much  meat  scrap  as  you  would  need 
without  the  milk.  If  you  are  mixing 
your  mash  or  having  it  mixed,  that  is 
simple.  The  important  thing  is  that 
you  should  not  give  a  ration  which  al¬ 
ready  has  plenty  of  protein  and  add  to 
the  protein  by  giving  them  skim  milk. 


That’s  a  heck  of  a  way  to  use  a  string  halt  hoss.” 

* Well ,  I  had  a  little  replantin’  to  do,  so  thought  I’d  let  old  Boh  stab  it  in.” 


here  is  the  JURY 
you  are  the  JUDGE 

VERY  TIME  you  feed  your  chicks,  your  choice  of  feed 

undergoes  a  trial  by  jury.  The  chicks  are  the  jurors. 
Their  verdict  is  the  only  one  that  counts.  As  a  wise  judge  you 
will  abide  by  their  decision.  The  12  drowsy  jurors  above  are 
busy  weighing  the  evidence.  They  have  just  eaten  a  full  feed; 
all  they  want  now  is  a  chance  to  rest  and  to  digest  the  evidence 
before  they  bring  in  their  verdict. 

When  chick  jurors  try  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash,  the 
verdict  is  rapid  growth  and  sound  health.  That  has  been  the 
verdict  of  most  of  the  50,000,000  other  jurors  who  have  passed 
on  this  feed  during  the  last  12  years. 

G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  has  received  a  favorable 
verdict  because  it  has  been  built  to  do  a  good  job.  The  in¬ 
gredients  in  it  are  carefully  chosen  with  that  job  in  mind.  All 
the  nutrients  and  vitamins  necessary  to  rapid,  healthful  growth 
are  present  in  abundant  quantities  and  they  are  fresh  when  they 
reach  you.  To  produce  big,  plump,  well-rounded  broilers  at 
8  to  10  weeks  and  healthy,  full-bodied  pullets  at  5  to  6  months — 
that  is  the  job  that  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  intended 
to  do.  To  keep  it  doing  this  job  effectively  the  formula  is 
constantly  checked  and  improved  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

This  spring  in  700  communities  in  the  area  served  by  the 
G.L.F.,  juries  of  chicks  will  be  passing  on  the  merits  of  G.L.F. 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash.  Submit  this  mash  to  your  chicks. 
Let  them  show  you  in  better  health,  in  improved  growth,  in 
more  rapid  gains  per  pound  of  feed  that  you  have  chosen  wisely. 

Then — you  be  the  judge. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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CHICKS 


12  Breeds 


—  £gg  and  Poultry  Prices 
r*u^^^*a?e  Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 

"Chicks  Now.  1 2  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We 

guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  - 

means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price 
$1.00  BOOKS 
YOUR  ORDER 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn* 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorn* 

Band  &  White  Rocks  S.  C.  4  R.  C.  Reds, 

Black  Mhwius,  N.  fl.  Reds,  White  Wjjd- 
dotles,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giant*  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


W»0  Standard  DriBty  flifrif 
Hoodies  ted  bid  oci  FWd 
Iwfected  kjt  L  f.  A. 
tOO  500 


$150 

8.50 

9.50 

7.50 
7.50 


$37.50 

42.00 

40.25 
.  37-50 
3750 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
(Invested  ai  Flock  lasjeeled  by  k.  f.  k. 


$8.50 

$9.50 

xo.$» 

s-so 

7.SO 


$42.00 


1000 

$83.00 


46.25  90.00 


51.25 

42.00 

37.50 


100.00 

83.00 

75.00 


Wolf  "AA”  Quality  Mating 

Koodlesttd  aid  flick  Inspected  by  A.  ?  k 
100  500  1000 

$90.00 


$9.50 


10.50 


100.00 


ll'.SO  56.25  110.00 

Write  for  Sued  Chick  Price*. 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  DepL 


chicks  add  1  c  i>er  chick— for  SO  chicks  add  Ic  per  chick— $1.00  books  your  order— We  Ship  C  O.  D.  for  balance.  plu«  poxtage  and  C.  O  D.  charges. 

Box  6 


WOLF  HATCHING  Ca  BREEDING  CO. 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OP  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS.  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  M  INORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 
WHITE  MIN0RCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  S.  C-  ANC0NAS,  N.  H.  REDS  "  “  “ 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MIN0RCAS  - - 

HEAVY  MIX  CHICKS - 

LIGHT  MIX  CHICKS 


100 

500 

1000 

S  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

...  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

...  8.50 

42.50 

85. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

...  6.00 

30.00 

60. 

...  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS— LIGHT  AND  HEAVY - - - —  —  . 

AH  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day ’  guarantee. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R-  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


large  egg  production, 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
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‘KERLIN-QUAUTY’’ 

Sex  Guaranteed 
S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  Old  Puti*ts-Day  Old  Cock«r«l« 


4 


90% 

a  Puiut, 

or  Miles 
.  Guaranteed 


Wattle  Test  and  all 
Our  FREE  Catalog 
book.  Send  for  it  to- 
iCert.  No.  1601  • 

_ _ _ w _  iBarred  &  White 

Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  „W yandottes,  White  Giants, 
Bu£E  Orpingtons,  '  _ •  ... 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  34,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


tested  for  B. W.D.  by 
reactors  removed, 
is  a  poultry  text- 

•  day.  Comp. 
White  Leghorns, 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

[Agglutination  method]  by  licensed  veterinarians  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg  .Pa.  A  Ureaetore  removed.  Tran- 
nested  breeders.  Proved  Money  Makers  35  years.  FREE  CATALOG 
quotes  low  1935  prices.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  C.  C.  939 

W.  W.  KERLIN,  Owner,  Manager.  21 1  Walnut  Rd.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


'Maks  sure  of  a  better  1935  Income  with 

HAYES  "PAY-DAY”  Chicks.  Choose  your 
chicks  from  20  highly  developed  breeds. 
Ail  from  stock  backed  by  16  years  careful 
-  -  -  -  breeding.  All  culling  done  by  men  that  have 
passed  the  State  examination.  All  stock  B.W. 

D.  bloodtested.  Antigen  whole  blood  method 
and  reactors  removed.  Chicks  as  low  as  - 
$5.95  per  100.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  end  special  prices.  (CC  12508). 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES 

Box  D,  Bloomington,  III. 


23? 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


Z0«. CENTURY  HATCHERY 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  ere  higher  ■  -raiaaZthh  Century 
Chick*  and  make  money.  Thou*and*  know 
theirtrue  value.  12  Breed*  -Wh. Leghorn*, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rock*,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Red*,  Wyandotte*,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orp*>  Brahma*  &  Pekin  Duck*. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  price* 
TODAY  c«d*  955 

Box  R  ^ 


"Inclosed  find  $100.00  for  which  continue  my  order 
for  S00  chicks  per  week,”  writes  one  of  our  broiler 
customers  from  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  third  certified 
$100.00  check  he  has  sent  us  since  October,  1934.  Is  he 
making  money  with  our  chicks?  You  bet,  or  he  would 
buy  elsewhere.  You,  too,  can  make  money  raising 
DAVIS  chicks.  They  are  hatched  in  new  65.000  egg 
unit  electric  Smith  incubators,  from  Tested  Stock,  from 
eggs  grading  23  ounces  and  better.  Priced  right  and 
guaranteed  for  14  days.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM, 

RT.  25,  RAMSEY,  1ND. 


Ohio  Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

CHI CK s  —  PULLETS 


White  Leghorns - 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 


$7.20 
$7.20 

immediate  Shipment.  100%  Guaranteed.  Blood  Tested 
B.W.D.  by  Stained  Antigen.  Pullets:  4  wks.  35c,  6  wks. 
40c,  8  wks.  52c,  10  wks.  60c.  (CC2815)  We  Pay  Ex¬ 
press.  100%  Guaranteed. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  zeeland.  mich. 


B 


OHIO  A!  I  K  1  .  „  Barron  white  Leghorn  chicks 
exclusively.  Sensibly  priced.  Antigen  blood-test 
used.  Catalog  free.  (CCC  226.) 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARMNew  Vhtm9ton’ 


r.AMTC  JERSEY  WHITE  SEXED  CHICKS. 
VAlZ-Vix  1  *3  America’s  Heavyweight  Fowl. 

Ten  pound  Cockerels  six  months.  Wonderful  Producers. 
Cat.  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Goshen,  Ind. 


pL*  L.  — Leghorns,  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds. 

VmCKb  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown.Pa. 


JUNIATA  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHIX  $7.-100. 

Large  photos  of  Farm  and  Stock  FREE,  write 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  white  Leghorns  -  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  -  7.50  37.50  75. 

It.  L  and  New  Hampshire  Beds  —  7.50  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  BufT  Orps.—  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  -  6.50  32.50  bo. 

FTom  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


#11  If  If  Cor//?  for  FREE 

%  VI I V  TS^illustraled Bulletin 


(Copyrighted)  Would  be  cheap  If  it  cost 

$5.  but  It's  FREE  for  the  asking.  Tells 
all  about  the  care  of  Baby  Chicks  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  success  with 
the  best  Chicks  in  the  V.  S.  A.,  at  the 
right  prices.  Barred  Bocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns -  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Bocks -  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  L  Beds - -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  AH  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk.  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

rmrifCfrorn  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
LniLIVO  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  600  1000 

,<?■», X]  ^  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type..$6.50  $32.50  $65. 
*  Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.  1.  Reds  &  Black  Minoreas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


of  “KNOWN  QUALITY” 

R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS, 
BARBED  BOCKS.  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  MIXED  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of  our 
Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No.  1732. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  14,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

T  T  T71  ¥~>  1~F  T1  F  ¥~?  9  QUALITY 

Jrx JtLi .K. tS 1  1— six.  ^  chicks 

We  are  now  hatching  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks;  N.  H.  Reds; 
Wh.  Wvandottes:  R.  I.  Reds ;  Wh.  Leghorns.  Write  for 
Prices.  HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  sire. 
Write  for  free  literature.  $70.  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 

pi Tipy C  from  Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested  flocks. 
GIIIGIVD  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  $8;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $7.  Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  241  Kellcrville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

minfC  B.W.D.  Antigen  Tested  Wh.  and  Bd. 

Rocks  $7.50-100;  N.  H.  Reds,  $8.-100; 
Wh.  Leg  and  H.  Mix.  $7.  lave  prepaid  arrival  guar. 
Koch’s  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Your 

Questions 

Answered 


f 


Frozen  Combs 

Is  it  safe  to  use  male  birds  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen  whose  combs  have  been  frozen? 

No,  not  until  they  have  fully  recov¬ 
ered.  The  best  thing  is,  of  course,  to 
prevent  freezing.  The  trouble  usually 
comes  quite  as  much  from  dampness  in 
the  house  as  it  does  from  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  If  the  house  is  well-ventilated, 
you  should  not  have  much  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Raising  Pullets 

Which  do  you  consider  the  better  way 
for  raising  chickens,  a  permanent  brooder 
and  range  shelters,  or  colony  houses? 

You  can  grow  good  pullets  by  either 
of  the  methods  you  mentioned,  pro¬ 
vided  you  do  not  overcrowd  them  and 
keep  the  house  and  range  sanitary 
and  free  of  parasites.  Probably  the 
colony  system  is  the  most  reliable. 


Some  Egg! 

Mr.  E.  H.  Jewett,  a  subscriber  at 
Richford,  N.  Y.,  reports  finding  an  egg 
within  an  egg.  As  is  the  practice  on 
most  poultry  farms,  large  eggs  which 
cannot  be  packed  are  saved  for  home 
consumption.  It  was  noticed  that  this 
particular  one  was  unusually  heavy. 
When  it  was  broken,  a  perfect  egg, 
yolk  and  all,  was  found,  also  another 
egg  encased  in  a  shell  which,  when 
broken,  also  contained  a  perfect  egg. 
It  might  be  called  a  double  shelled, 
double  yolked  egg. 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 


for  Health.  Vigor  and 
Productivity!  No  BWD. 

Special  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  ROP  White  Leghorns, 
Frostproof  R  C  Brown  Leghorns.  Giant  Black  Minoreas, 
Partridge.  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Columbian 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Sexed 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

—  -  —  WALLKILL.  N.  Y. 

Box  40, 


Chase  Poultry  Farms 


STIMELING’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del  Post  paid. 

Large  Type  Leghorns - 

Barred  and  White  Rocks - 

S.  C.  R.  X.  Beds- 


100 

500 

1009 

..  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

_  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

..  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

..  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

Heavy  Mixed - 6.50 

AH  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  by  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Write  for  free  Cir.  or  order  from  ad.  D.  A. 

STIMELING  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510,  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 


NOLL 

CHICKS 

MARVIN  F.  MOLL  Box  A  KLEIHFELTEftSVILLE.PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


MAPLE  LAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  AA  Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  $70.  per  1000.  Write  about  our  14  day  guar¬ 
antee.  You  can’t  lose.  Also  for  our  20  page  Ulustrated 
catalog  on  13  other  leading  Breeds.  All  chicks  Electric 
Hatched.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Box  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blood-tested  for  B. 
W.D.  by  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

BA  RVr’Hir’K’Q  FROM  BREEDERS 
A  D  I  LnlLND  BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns  -  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks  and  Reds  —  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Pekin  Ducklings,  KS,.  PSS&.  ‘SST 

Safe  arrival.  last  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Wh  Holland  Hens, 
Toms,  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 

termers  prioes,  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  19 II 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest'Certified 
Flock  In  New  York  State 

Do  you  want  large,  big-bodied  pullets? 
Great  all-season  layers?  Big,  chalk-white 
eggs?  Then  buy  Richquality  Certified  Chicks 
—  at  reasonable  prices. 

Richquality  Chicks  Are  Backed  by  .  .  . 

24  years  careful  breeding  for  egg  quality— 10  years 
Certification  by  Cornell  Experts— 7  years  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  work — 18  years  hatching  and  shipping  experi¬ 
ence — 4,300  layers  producing  eggs  which  sell  at  premium 
in  New  York — 100  per  cent  safe,  live  arrival  of  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed. 

We  sold  more  clucks  In  1934  than  ever  before.  Send 
for  new,  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm,  Box  a,  Hobart,  New  York 

RABV  PUIPYQ  DAY  OLD  PULLETS 
D/iDI  LIlltlYO  DAY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minoreas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  Sc  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  Chickeries,  Pennsylvania. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 
Extra  quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 
$85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


I222S33B22SB3CZBI 


Box  A, 


Kleinftltmville.Pa 


CHICKS  that  mean  PROFITS 

Pioneer  New  Hampshire  Reds — Cross  Bred  Chicks — Sex- 
Linked  Chicks — Started  Chicks  3  and  4  Weeks  Old. 
Also  Steelman  Big  White  Leghorns— layers  of  big  eggs — 
early  maturing — start  laying  at  4%  to  5  months.  Other 
Popular  Breeds  bred  for  production  and  to  produce 
quick  maturing  broilers,  2  lbs.  in  7  to  8  weeks.  Buy 
chicks  that  have  satisfied  thousands  of  customers.  Learn 
of  our  12  Months  Income  Plan.  Send  for  New  Silver 
Jubilee  Catalog  Write  __ __ 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  INC.. 
(Hatchery  Dept.) 

Box  922,  R.  R.  I,  LANSDALE,  PA.  (C.C.  499) 


Schweglers™°Bw?.Y-°(Hl(KS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — om 
pens  won  best  3  White  Leghorn 
layingrecords  atWorld’sFair; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Bed*. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc. ; 
ducks.  Free  book,  all  about  egg - 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money  1  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
204  Northampton, BufFalo.N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.— $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas-  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks—  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

W.  Wyan  N.H.  &R.  I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Rock-N.H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  _ . _  L90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 

Crestwood  Quality 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  Pen  Individual  Pedi¬ 
greed  300-338  eggs.  Won  Pa. 
State  Championship  in  division 
of  egg  production  per  bird  1933- 
34.  State  supervised  flock.  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  by  Antigen  .  method. 
Catalog  free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY, 

Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Cross  Breeds 
Sex  Linked  Chicks — Started  Chicks 

Also  White  Leghorns,  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Minoreas  and  White  Giants.  Carefully  bred  to 
be  real  profit  makers.  Thousands  of  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers.  Remarkably  reasonable  prices.  Get  our  12  months 
income  plan.  Free  Catalog.  Helpful  Information.  Write 

Bethlehem  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 

Box  922,  Bethlehem,  Pa,  C.  C.  465 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.0  0  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70, 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  — -  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.80  34.03  68. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  f<W 
free  circular  giving  full  desciption  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

If  It’s  Strong,  Healthy  and  vigorous  Chicks  you  are 
looking  for  at  Lowest  prices  write  for  Stoney  Run’s 
Special  Low  prices  and  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested  antigen  method. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


\ 
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“  W  hat  Is  This  Balanced 
Breeding  Program?  ” 

For  seventeen  years  this  8-1’oint  Program  has 
been  in  operation.  Each  point  is  assurance 
of  better  profit.  . 

1.  Low  Mortality  —  many  raise  practically 
every  chick. 

2.  Freedom  From  Pullorum  Disease — (B.W.D. ) 
Our  chicks  start  life  absolutely  free  from 
Pullorum  Disease.  Every  breeding  bird  offi¬ 
cially  State  Tested  and  found  100%  free. 
(Agglut.  Meth.) 

3.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth  —  2  lbs.  at  8  wks. 
common.  No  small,  slow  growers. 

4.  Outstanding  Vigor  —  Most  important,  most 
famous  Hubbard  characteristic. 

5.  Rapid,  Full  Feathering  No  barebacks  or 
bobtails  means  top  broiler  prices. 

6.  Early  Maturity  —  Fast  growth  —  average 
50%  production  at  5%  mos. 

7.  Good  Egg  Production  — Firmly  fixed  trait. 
Every  pullet  profitable  producer  —  high 
flock  average. 

8.  Large  Egg  Size  —  Pullets  come  rapidly  into 
money-making  egg  size. 

Full  details  of  all  of  above  in  our  new  cata¬ 
log.  Describes  our  9000  bird  breeding  farms, 
program,  profit,  qualities  of  our  Ueds,  and 
Iron-Clad  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  CC  750. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  230  bohm  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREED!  HO/ 
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R.I.RedS 

score  High  at  Contests 

Our  Pen  at  New  York  (Farmingdale)  led 
breed  in  eggs  produced  at  1933-34  Contest 
previous  sear,  our  Pen  led  all  breeds.  Our 
High  Hen  at  Maine  1933-34  Contest,  laid 
333  eggs,  scored  341  points  in  52  weeks. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  from  this 
high  producing  strain. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested  by  Mass. 

State  Experiment  Station.  R.  I.  Red  Chick: 

— 100%  Moss  Farm  Strain.  Moss-Cros: 
Rock-Reds — Popular  for  broilers.  Pedigreet 
Cockerels — Heady  for  the  pen. 

FREE  Catalog — explains  how  we  trapnest 
pedigree  and  mate  to  produce  chicks  of  ex 
ceptional  quality.  Write  for  your  copy  an 
our  moderate  prices.  Comp.  Cert.  950. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass. 


COOK’S 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 
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We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey  State- 
Supervised  Chicks.  Uniform  high  quality. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Tested 
also  Culled  and  Banded  by  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Mated  with  expert  care. 
New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  New  Jersey  Heavy  Mixed. 
FREE  CATALOG  explains  how  we  produce  Chicks 
that  can  be  depended  on  for  quick  sure  _  profits. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  Price  List. 

COOK'S  HATCHERY 

43-C  Annabellc  Avc.,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


STARTED  AND  SEXED  CHICKS— ALL  BREEDS 

S.  C  -  W.  LEGHORN 

CJIICKS.  Large  Type  English  Strain.  Their  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  rapid  growth  has  made  and  held  many 
customers  for  us. 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Ideal  for  foundation  flock  or  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Uniform  vigorous,  high  producing  type. 
Proven  Money  makers.  Also  K.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks 
and  Br.  Leghorns.  (Breeders  Blood-Tested — B.W.D. 
Antigen  test.)  Free  Catalog  and  prices  upon  request. 
Booking  Orders  Feb.  and  March. 
BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHIX— LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN, 
and  have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
T  Thev  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Cliix  prices: 
$9.-100;  $80.-1000.  English  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa. 

QUALITY  LEGHORNS  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  fpr 
baby  chick  circular  with  ten  pictures  of  stock  and 
buildings.  THE  HOBART  POULTRY  FARM,  Walter 
S.  Rich,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  New  York. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
uruvnun  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

David  m.  hammond,  cortland,  n.  y. 

--black  leghorn  chicks- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

A.  E,  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

RHODES  POULTRY  FARM— Baby  Chicks.  Quick-grow- 
W  vigorous,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  AUBURN,  West 
Rd..  N.  Y.  Phone  II98-W-2.  Code  8643. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  ckicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Wallingford,  Dec.  20,  1934 

MR.  WISE  POULTRYMAN:- 

Our  entire  capacity  is  sold 
out  io  March  1st,  with  substantial  bookings  for  March. 
We  added  250,000  capacity  in  1933,  another  125,000  this 
year,  but  can’t  keep  up  With  the  demand. 

It  will  take  real  production-bred,  high  quality  chicks 
io  make  a  satisfactory  poultry  profit  in  19351  Probably 
l hat’s  why  so  many  are  ordering  Hall’s  Chicks  so  early. 
Write  Now! 

(signed)  HALL  BROTHERS 


Free  Catalogue 

We  ship  Prepaid 
and  guarantee 
Safe  Delivery 


Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch 
since  1927 


Cert.  917 

Tel.  645-5 
Wallingford 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY, 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500  I00C 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  fc  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.25  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Recks  - -  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  . . . —  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


WENtJt  Chicks 


GET  OUR  2-WAY  SAVINGS  PLAN 

before  ordering  chicks  from  anyone.  We  reward  you  liberally  for  cooperating  with  out 
planned  production  program.  It’s  like  finding  money.  And  you  get  good  chicks! 
80,000  BANDED  BREEDERS  —  BLOOD-TESTED  for  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.) 

By  Whole  Blood  Stained  Antigen  Method  —  Expert  Personal  Supervision. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  30.000  Hen  Breeders— Layers  of  24  to  30-oz.  chalk-white  eggs. 

STANDARD-BRED  BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  (CC  7415) 
WENECROSS  WYAN-ROCKS  for  White  Broilers.  Light  Roasters  and  Layers:  WENE- 
CROSS  RED-ROCKS  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Layers:  WENECROSS  BRAM-ROCKS 
for  Heavy  Roasters ;  WENECROSS,  Sex-Linked  Cockerels  only  or  Pullets  onLv.  as  ordered. 
Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  year — Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  2-Way  Saving  Plan. 

WENE  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  D  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


ELMER  H. 


&/(/ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


«  n  d  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicks  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C,  7252. _ 

Commercial  Hatchery  Dept.  Bliff Orpingtons] 


Write  Box  44 


Rhode  Is.  Reds  I 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY»mraK 


Leghorn  &  Bar’d  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 

from  Cert.,  B.W.D.  Tested  Breeders. 


Hatching  eggs.  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CROSSBRED 
PULLET  chicks,  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size,  early 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  B.W.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen) 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 


MAKS 

WM.  S.  MAPES.  Box  A. 


POULTRYI  |H 
FARM  llll 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Tvpe  Leghorns,  Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Heavy  Mixed.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested  for  BWD 
(Pullorum  Disease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  un¬ 
der  our  personal  supervision.  Hatches  every'  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  prepaid.  Write  for  free  circular  and  Price  list. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  3,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


PHiriir  Q  Barron  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
LniLIVij,  Rocks,  Reds,  large  chicks  and  low 
prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


KERR 


LAYERS 
WIN 


Honors  at  leading  egg-laying  contests: 
Central  JVetc  York :  Vineland,  .V ,  J.  i  Pas¬ 
saic  County,  N.  J-;  Georgia  National 
Contest,  and  others. 

KERR  CHICKS  come  from  this  strong¬ 
laying  ancestry.  Chicks  that  live.  You 
get  the  result  of  our  years  of  breeding 
strongly  prepotent  layers.  27  years  of 
square  dealing.  Write  for  Kerr's  FREE 
Chick  Book  and  prices.  If  interested  in 
sex-separated  chicks,  ask  for  our  liter¬ 
ature  and  prices  on  them.  Compliance 
Ctf.  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.— Paterson,  Tren- 
ton,  Camden:  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Seranton,  West  Chester;  Mass.- 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.2 1  .) 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breedina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Bah* 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


(C.C.  2136) 


TAlTCr  fc|SYTIf*C  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
lAIVUNUIlUb  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Womer’s  Quality  25  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75 

R.l.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  2.25  4.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds. .  2.25  4.00 

H.  Mix  $7.00;  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free 
Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20, 


100  500  1000 

$7.00  $35.00  $70. 

7.50  37.50  75. 

7.50  37.50  75. 

illustrated  catalog, 
laying  Breeders. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RELIABLE  PARTIES  take  orders  for  Peerless  Ohio 
Approved  Chicks.  No  investment,  liberal  commission. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 


at  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 


Our  Pen  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  led  breed 
in  latest  completed  Contest.  Egg  weight  was  also 
highest  for  breed,  25.19  ozs.  At  Maine,  our  Pen 
scored  2414  Points.  2450  Eggs.  Pullet  No.  13 
scored  299  Points,  308  Eggs;  Pullet  No.  2  scored 
302  Points,  285  Eggs. 

30,000  Breeders  on  Own  Farm. 

No  hatching  eggs  purchased  from  others. 

All  Pullorum-Tested — No  Reactors. 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agricultural  CoHege. 

Broilers — 3- Lb.  Birds  in  10  Weeks. 

Pullets — At  6  mos.  weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in 
50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks. 
FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


31  letters  in  our  new  catalog,  just  issued,  express  genuine 

-  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  - 

over  chicks  that  LIVE  —  over  birds  that  lay  BIG 
EGGS  —  over  layers,  broilers  or  crosses  that  PAY  BIG 
PROFITS.  Avery  Reds  assure  such  satisfaction. 

Get  your  copy  now,  describing  this  vigorous,  healthy 
stock  bred  for  forty  years  for  the  things  that  make 
real  profits  possible. 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactorl 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.)  C.  C.  1127. 

(R.  O.  P.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8.000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  "Farm 
proven"  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  1L 
—  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  7,  Coir  a  in,  Mass. 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— -Special —Super  Matings 
Leghorns — Rocks—  Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRA  INS.  BARRED  ROCKS :  Thompson 
— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly  wood-  Tancred— Oak¬ 
dale  Strains;  R.I.REDS:Tompkins-Knickerbocker  Strains. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD  —ALSO  SEXED  CHICKS 
Valuable  poultry  book  free,  tow  1935  prices.  \Q0% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N. J. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Hatched  from  flocks  bred  for  high  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs  and 
plenty  of  meat  on  a  well  built  frame. 

The  Triple-Purpose  Fowl 

It  lives,  lays  heavily  and  has  a  high  “turn  in”  value. 
Code  Certificate  2260 

KENNETH  H.  DuBOIS 

Box  A.  DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


i  mm 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Mated  with  Pedigreed  Males 

Dependable  winter  layers  of  big 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Started  Chicks.  Pullets. 
Antigen  Bloodtested.  Liberal  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Folder  and  prices. 
CCC  2534. 

Taylor's  Hatchery 

Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Disease 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  Write  for  circular  and  Prices.  (Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 
Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  old 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  No. 
1382.  EARLE  BANKER,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS  from  breeding  flocks  blood  tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  by  veterinary  surgeon,  tube  agglutination 
method.  Circular  on  request.  Code  105. 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


120)  24 


R e finishing  Old  furniture 


By  Jonathan  Fife 


THE  amount  of  paint  that  has  been 
used  in  past  years  to  cover  up  old 
furniture  is  astonishing.  Tables  and 
chairs,  beds  and  benches  that  had  be¬ 
come  marred  and  grimy  after  years  of 
use  were  given  a  hasty  coat  of  one 
color  or  another — even  sky-blue-pink — 
and  banished  to  the  spare  room.  They 
look  pretty  terrible  now. 

But  underneath  that  paint  there  is 
often  found  a  well-designed,  well-built 
piece  of  furniture  made  of  a  wood  pos¬ 
sessing  much  natural  beauty  when  pro¬ 
perly  finished.  A  great  deal  of  antique 
furniture  of  considerable  value  is  thus 
disguised.  Even  if  the  furniture  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  value  as  an  antique,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  vastly  improved  by  the 
use  of  two  simple  commodities — pati¬ 
ence  and  elbow  grease. 

The  main  point  to  remember  when 
refinishing  old  furniture  is  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  wood  itself  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  design  and 
proportions  of  the  chair,  table,  or  what 
have  you.  Paint,  of  course,  covers  the 
grain  and  finish  of  the  wood  complete¬ 
ly.  The  first  step  is  to  get  the  paint  off. 
After  that,  see  that  no  one  puts  it 
back  on  again. 

The  following  equipment  is  used  to 
remove  the  paint:  a  good  grade  of  paint 
and  varnish  remover,  a  brush,  a  putty 
knife,  a  piece  of  burlap,  steel  wool,  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  and  soft  rags  free  from 
lint.  First  apply  the  paint  remover — 
do  not  use  lye,  as  it  burns  the  wood — 
generously  with  the  brush  to  a  small 
area  at  a  time  and  let  it  stand  until 
the  paint  can  be  lifted  off  with  the 
putty  knife.  It  will  probably  take  some 
time  to  remove  the  paint  completely. 
Use  burlap  and  steel  wool  on  the  turn¬ 
ings  of  arms  and  legs.  When  all  the 
paint  is  removed,  clean  the  piece 
thoroughly  with  the  alcohol. 

It  is  well  to  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  a 
mixture  of  1/3  raw  linseed  oil  and  2/3 
turpentine  to  the  furniture  to  loosen 
any  dirt  that  has  been  ground  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood.  Rub  with  steel  wool 


The  first  job  in  refinishing  old  furniture  is  to  take  off  the  paint ,  or  finish, 
with  which  our  immediate  ancestors  saw  fit  to  disguise  it.  Paint  re¬ 
mover  is  used  to  loosen  the  paint,  and  then  it  can  be  lifted  off  with  a 
putty  knife.  Be  careful  not  to  scratch  the  wood  while  you  are  doing 
this.  Use  burlap  and  steel  wool  on  the  turnings  of  arms  and  legs. 


until  the  piece  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
then  wipe  off  all  excess  oil. 

The  second  step  is  the  preparation  of 
the  furniture  for  the  new  finish.  Sand¬ 
paper  and  the  above  mentioned  elbow 
grease  are  the  two  pieces  of  equipment. 
You  will  need  several  grades  of  paper — 
Nos.  y2,  1,  0,  00,  000,  and  5/0.  Begin 
with  the  coarse  grades  and  finish  with 
the  fine  grade.  But  do  not  take  off  any 
more  wood  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  smooth  surface,  especially  on  old 
pieces  that  may  have  value  as  antiques. 
The  patina  of  age — the  natural  finish 
which  comes  from  years  of  use — adds 
to  the  value  of  the  piece  and  should  be 
preserved.  Dark  spots  that  do  not  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  persuasion  of  the  sandpa¬ 
per  may  be  bleached  with  an  oxalic  acid 
solution  (1  ounce  of  powdered  oxalic 
acid  to  1  pint  of  hot  water). 

Always  sand  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Steel  wool  may  be  used,  as  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  turrlings.  When  the  piece 
is  finally  prepared  for  finishing  apply 
a  thin  coat  of  the  linseed  oil  and  tur¬ 


pentine  solution  and,  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  wipe  dry. 

The  furniture  may  now  be  finished 
in  several  different  ways.  Nearly  all 
woods  have  a  natural  beauty  of  grain 
and  color,  and  this  should  be  brought 
out,  not  covered  up.  Varnish,  therefore, 
is  never  recommended,  as  its  proper  ap¬ 
plication  is  extremely  difficult  and  much 
equipment  and  a  great  deal  of  skill  is 
necessary.  Stains  also  are  objectionable 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  although  a 
small  amount  of  a  good  commercial 
oil  stain  (say  walnut  or  brown  mahog¬ 
any)  may  be  used  to  darken  a  very 
light  wood. 

The  most  serviceable  all-round 
method  is  to  apply  an  oil  finish.  The 
process  is  simple  enough,  although  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  care. 
However,  the  furniture  may  be  in  use 
during  the  process  and  the  final  result 
is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  will  add  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  value  of  antique  furniture. 

The  mixture  used  is  2/3  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  1/3  turpentine.  You  will 
need  plenty  of  soft  rags 
free  from  lint  and  a  pol¬ 
ishing  cloth  (grain  bags 
or  woolen  cloths  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  polishing) .  It 
is  best  to  apply  the 
mixture  hot  unless  the 
furniture  is  deeply  carv¬ 
ed  or  grooved.  Always 
heat  the  oil  in  a  double 
boiler  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  fire. 
Spread  it  on  with  a  soft 
cloth  or  brush  and  let  it 
stand  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour — but  not  so  long 
that  it  gets  gummy.  Then 
wipe  off  the  excess  oil  and 
polish  every  part  of  the 
piece  for  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  with  the  polishing 
cloth.  Let  the  furniture 
stand  for  at  least  two 
days — you  can  use  it 
meanwhile— and  then  re¬ 
peat  the  process.  This 
should  be  done  at  least 
four  times,  and  a  dozen 
times  is  better.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  oil  the  under  side 
of  table  leaves  to  prevent 
warping. 

If  your  patience  gives 
out  after  a  few  coats  of 
oil  have  been  applied  you 


There  are  two  good  reasons  why  many 
persons  prefer  an  oil  finish  for  most 
types  of  old  furniture  —  it  brings  out 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  it 
doesn’t  spot  or  show  scratches.  Follow 
directions  on  this  page  for  applying 
oil  to  surface  of  furniture,  and  then 
polish  with  a  grain  bag  or  woolen  cloth. 
The  process  has  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over,  but  the  use  of  a  little  spare 
time  for  a  few  weeks  will  give  you 
results  that  you  can  be  proud  of 


can  complete  the  job  with  furniture 
wax.  It  may  be  colored  with  a  little 
burnt  umber.  Simply  smear  a  little 
wax  between  several  layers  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  rub  it  on.  After  three  or 
four  minutes  get  busy  with  the  polish¬ 
ing  cloth.  As  many  coats  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  desired.  .  Wax  will  water-spot 
but  the  furniture  is  easily  re-waxed. 

Another  method  is  the  shellac  and 
wax  finish.  This  will  be  spotted  by 
water  or  other  liquids  but  it  must  be 
used  on  furniture  that  has  been  stain¬ 
ed.  The  shellac  (orange  rather  than 
white  is  generally  used)  should  be  coat¬ 
ed  with  an  equal  part  of  denatured  al¬ 
cohol,  and  applied  after  a  coat  of  the 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine  mixture. 
After  each  coat  of  shellac  has  dried 
for  several  hours  rub  the  surface 
the  wood  with  steel  wool.  Repeat  tW 
process  several  times  and  finish  UP 
with  a  few  coats  of  wax. 

*  *  * 

The  photographs  in  this  article  are  fro® 
Bulletin  295,  Refinishing  Old  Furnitui ' . 
by  Florence  E.  Wright,  published  by  1 
New  York  State  College  of  Ho» 
Economics. 


This  is  the  kind  of  old  furniture  which  it  pays 
to  refinish.  See  how  sturdy  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  it  is.  Look  around  your  house  and  see 
if  you  have  some  pieces  of  this  type.  Don’t 
be  discouraged  if  yours  are  old  and  battered, 


or  covered  with  paint.  Patience,  elbow  grease, 
and  a  little  money  will  work  wonders  in  trans¬ 
forming  an  eyesore  into  a  piece  of  furniture 
of  real  beauty  and  real  value.  Read  the  article 
on  this  page  for  simple,  specific  instructions. 
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Time  to  Consider 

Spring  Clothes 


TAILORED  LOOKING  JACKET  DRESS,  DESIGN  NO.  2671.  The  dress 
gains  a  pleasing  and  slender  appearance  through  its  cross-closure  bodice,  ac¬ 
cented  by  tailored  revers.  The  jacket  is  the  smart  type  with  comfortable  rag- 
lan  shoulders,  so  easy  to  sew.  This  model  is  delightfully  smart,  adaptable  and 
becoming  to  the  slim  and  not  so  slim  alike.  Black  rough-surfaced  cloky  crepe 
silk  made  the  original.  Bright  red  ribbon  velvet  made  the  tied  belt.  It’s 
lovely  for  immediate  and  all  spring  wear.  This  model  is  also  distinctly  smart 
and  wearable  carried  out  in  printed  crepe  silk  and  in  lightweight  woolens.  Style 
No.  2671  is  designed  for  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  5 %  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  for  cuffs  and  %  yard  of  contrasting  for  belt.  If  cuffs  are  made  of  fur  — 
1  yard  of  7-inch  fur  banding. 

ONE  PIECE  SAILOR  DRESS,  DESIGN  NO.  2769.  Since  children  are  most 
interested  in  their  clothes,  and  love  to  put  them  on  unaided,  this  front  closing 
dress  offers  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  “self-help”  training.  Mother  will  like 
this  dress  too.  It  opens  out  flat  and  is  easily  pressed  after  tubbing.  It’s  so 
simple  to  make  it,  being  a  one-piece  affair  with  kimono  sleeves.  Percale  prints, 
Scotch  plaid  gingham,  linen-like  weave  cottons,  pique,  crinkle-crepe,  etc.,  are 
smart  and  practical  suggestions  for  this  cute  dress.  Style  No.  2769  is  designed 
for  sizes  4,  6,  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  1V2  yards  of  35-inch  material  with 
21/4  yards  of  braid,  %  yard  of  39-inch  dark  contrasting,  %  yard  of  12  inch 
light  contrasting  for  shield. 

CHIC  PRINCESS  LINES,  DESIGN  NO.  2783.  The  material  used  for  this 
distinctive  dress  is  rough  crepe  silk  print  that  resembles  a  monotone.  It  is  an 
advanced  spring  idea  that  smart  women  are  wearing  now  to  freshen  their 
winter  wardrobe.  The  original  was  periwinkle  blue.  A  navy  blue  ruffle  adorned 
the  neck,  a  most  pleasing  combination.  Another  idea  is  black  crinkly  crepe 
silk  with  lingerie  neck  ruffle  of  white  or  pastel  shade  starched  lace.  Almond 
green  woolen  with  brown  taffeta  neck  trim  is  still  another  lovely  scheme. 
Style  No.  2783  is  designed  for  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  and  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-in.  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you 
want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book.' 


SOAP 

itM&u  SUDSY!" 


SAYS  MRS.  SHERMAN  BAIRD  OF  GREENVILLE,  OHIO 


“Skimpy  suds  mean  more  hand-rub¬ 
bing — and  life’s  too  short  to  spend 
hours  over  a  washtub,”  says  Mrs. 
Baird  wisely.  “I  use  new  P AND  G — it’s 
so  sudsy  it  actually  soaks  dirt  out  of 
clothes!” 


“I  let  the  hem  out  of  Joan’s  voile 
dress  and  you  can  see  how  small  it  is 
for  her,”  her  mother  says.  “But  the 
colors  are  still  fresh  and  pretty  after 
three  years  of  P  AND  G  washings.’* 


ON  an  Ohio  back  road  I  saw  a  new 
house  going  up — and  two  young¬ 
sters  frolicking  around  the  dirt  piles. 

“I’ll  bet  their  mother  has  her 
hands  full,”  I  said  to  myself.  “She’ll 
know  a  lot  about  soaps.” 

As  I  started  up  the  path  blonde,  6- 
year-old  Joan  spoke  up  shyly,  “You 
have  to  go  around  the  back  way, 
lady.  We  haven’t  any  front  stoop  yet !” 

Round  the  back  way  I  went.  And 
there  I  found  Mrs.  Baird  busy  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  incubators,  surrounded  by 
downy,  newly  hatched  goslings.  Be¬ 
side  her  pail  was  a  nice  fat  cake  of 
new  P  and  G  White  Naphtha  Soap. 

“Honestly,  this  new  P  and  G  is 
grand!”  smiled  Mrs.  Baird,  when  I 
told  her  who  I  was.  “Why?  Well,  look 
at  the  suds  it  makes!”  she  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  her  scrub  pail. 

“With  all  this  construction  work 
my  washes  are  as  heavy  as  when  my 
three  older  children  were  at  home,” 
she  continued.  “After  Dick  and  Joan 
get  through  ‘helping’  their  daddy 
paint  and  plaster  their  clothes  are  a 
sight! 

“But  these  new  P  and  G  suds 


actually  soak  dirt  out  of  clothes,” 
Mrs.  Baird  told  me.  “I  don’t  have 
hard  rubbing  to  do.  And  I  love  the 
nice  clean  smell  P  and  G  leaves  in 
clothes. 

“P  and  G  is  safe  for  colors,  too,” 
she  laughed.  “I  ran  this  dress  up  a 
year  ago — out  of  cheap  material,  too. 
It’s  been  through  dozens  of  P  and  G 
washings  and  it  hasn’t  faded  a  mite.” 

Mrs.  Baird  uses  new  P  and  G  for 
dishes  and  cleaning,  too — because 
those  rich  suds  are  so  easy  on  her 
hands.  Have  you  tried  P  and  G — 
since  it’s  been  made  so  sudsy?  New 
P  and  G  stays  sudsy,  too.  It  doesn’t 
harden  up  or  get  frosty.  Lay  in  a 
dozen  cakes  today! 

HELEN  NUFFORT 


F  D  PP  to  users  of  P  AND  G.  A  handy  attractive  Pickle  Fork — 8  inches 
■  ■»  “  «  long.  Just  the  thing  for  reaching  down  into  jars  or  bottles  and 
spearing  pickles,  olives,  preserved  fruit,  etc.  Absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  this 
coupon  and  send  it  with  1  P  AND  G  wrapper  to  Procter  85  Gamble,  Dept.  NFT-  6, 
Box  1801,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Name — - - - 

Street  or  Route  No _ 

City  &  State. _ 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big  -  Heart  TALES 


Boundary  Camp 

PART  n 


Slowly,  at  last,  it  grew  light.  It 
was  a  crisp,  cold,  windy  morning;  the 
snow  still  whisked  about,  and  the  tree 
trunks  in  the  woods  were  snapping 
loudly  from  the  frost.  The  girls  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast  long  before  sunrise  and 
packed  up  luncheons  for  us.  Putting 
on  the  snowshoes  that  we  had  finished 
the  night  before,  we  six  boys  set  out. 

During  the  night  the  wind  and  snow 
had  almost  obliterated  the  tracks  that 
Bronson  and  Follins  had  made  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  but  in  the  woods  traces  of 
them  could  still  be  seen.  With  Follins 
leading  the  way,  we  hurried  along  as 
fast  as  we  could  and  in  about  two  hours 
came  in  sight  of  the  small  lake  where 
Follins  and  Bronson  had  separated. 

Out  on  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  open 
lake  the  tracks  were  now  wholly  ob¬ 
literated.  We  crossed  directly  to  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then 
searched  up  and  down  the  shore  for 
the  trail.  After  a  while  we  found 
tracks,  evidently  those  of  Bronson  and 
the  moose,  quite  distinct  in  the  shelter 
of  the  thick  evergreen.  When  we  had 
followed  them  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  startling  sight. 

For  a  considerable  space  all  round, 
the  snow  was  trodden  down  and  the 
underbrush  broken;  bloodstains  were 
everywhere. 

A  few  steps  farther  on  we  found 
one  of  Bronson’s  gloves  trodden  into 
the  snow,  and  that,  too,  was  blood¬ 
stained. 

Addison  went  on  through  the  cedars, 
and  presently  he  shouted,  “Here’s  the 
moose!” 

When  we  overtook  him  we  saw  the 
moose  lying  dead  in  the  snow. 

“Brons  must  have  killed  the  moose,” 
Addison  said,  after  a  look  round.  “And. 
he  must  have  been  here  at  the  carcass, 
too,  for  there  are  his  snowshoe  tracks.” 

We  went  on  looking  for  tracks  again 
among  the  cedars,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hurried  search  we  found  them. 
They  showed  that  Bronson  had  gone 
farther  on  through  the  swamp  north  of 
the  lake. 

“He  must  have  got  turned  round  and 
lost  his  way,”  Thomas  said,  but  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  “That’s  strange!”  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  tracks. 
“There’s  more  than  one  track.  Why, 
there  are  three— three  different  snow- 
shoe  tracks  all  mixed  up  together.” 

“And  none  of  them  look  like  our 
snowshoes,  such  as  Brons  had  on!” 
Addison  said.  “Fellows,  there  have 
been  others  here  besides  Bronson!  He 
must  have  fallen  in  with  other  hunt¬ 


ers!  That’s  very  strange,  too,  right 
after  such  a  big  storm!” 

We  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 
The  tracks  were  those  of  long,  narrow 
snowshoes  of  the  pattern  used  by  Can¬ 
adian  woodsmen;  but  the  wearers  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  taking  very  short 
steps,  which  is  unusual  in  snowshoeing. 
Nor  could  we  discern  anywhere  among 
them  tracks  of  Bronson’s  snowshoes. 

“I  don’t  believe  Bronson  was  with 
this  party  unless”  —  Addison  stared  at 
the  trail  again  —  “unless  they  were 
carrying  him.  These  tracks  look  as  if 
the  men  were  carrying  something 
heavy,  they’re  so  close  together.” 

“Then  Brons  must  have  been  hurt!” 
Anson  exclaimed.  “The  moose  hurt 
him,  perhaps,  <*nd  these  other  hunters 
found  him  and  have  carried  him  to 
their  camp.” 

Hastening  on  again,  we  followed  the 
tracks  through  the  swamp.  After  half 
a  mile  or  more  the  trail  veered  to  the 
east,  and  before  long  emerged  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  lake.  The  tracks  led 
directly  across  the  bay. 

Opposite  a  rocky  point  that  jutted 
out  from  the  shore  the  snowshoe  party 
had  stopped.  The  snow  was  trampled 
down,  and  in  one  place  had  been  scrap¬ 
ed  away  from  the  ice.  On  looking  more 
closely,  we  found  that  some  one  had 
chopped  a  large  hole  there.  During 
the  night  the  water  in  the  hole  had 
frozen  again.  Tracks  led  back  and 
forth  from  the  spot  to  the  rocky  point, 
forty  or  fifty  yards  away. 

From  the  hole  in  the  ice  the  snow- 
shoe  trail  led  on  again,  and  entered  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
Addison  examined  it  closely,  but  it  was 
more  confused  than  before  and  told 
him  nothing.  The  tracks  had  been  sep¬ 
arate  before;  now  the  men  were  evi¬ 
dently  walking  in  single  file. 

“Now  what  do  you  suppose  they  stop¬ 
ped  and  cut  that  hole  for?”  Thomas 
exclaimed.  “Was  it  just  to  get  some 
water?” 

“It  would  have  been  easier  for  them 
to  kindle  a  fire  and  melt  snow,”  Addi¬ 
son  said. 

“What  do  you  make  of  those  tracks 
to  the  point,  Addison?”  I  asked. 

“If  they  had  wanted  rocks  to  weight 
anything  down  with  they  would  have 
gone  over  there,”  he  replied;  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  tense  note  in  his  voice. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Anson  cried. 

Addison  did  not  reply  for  a  second; 
then  he  said,  “Boys,  I’m  almost  afraid 
to  tell  you  what  I  think.  But  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  they  had  cut  that  hole  to 
sink  something  in  the  lake.” 


“What!  Not  Brons’s  body!”  cried 
Hiram.  “Not  murdered.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  dread  that 
fell  on  us.  The  dark  wooded  shores 
and  the  rocky  point  seemed  to  beckon 
ominously.  We  instinctively  looked  at 
our  guns. 

“We  must  find  out  about  this,”  said 
Thomas  resolutely.  “If  they  murdered 
Brons,  they  shall  suffer  for  it.  Let’s 
follow  them.” 

“Well,  you  run  them  down  if  you 
want  to,”  replied  Follins.  “I  don’t  care 
for  the  job.  If  they’re  murderers, 
they’d  fire  on  us  the  moment  we  came 
near  them.  They  may  be  watching  us 
now.” 

“But  we  can’t  go  back  and  not  find 
out  about  Brons!”  cried  Thomas,  cast¬ 
ing  a  look  of  contempt  at  Follins. 

But  Follins  could  think  of  nothing 
except  his  own  safety.  “Well,  anyway, 
I’m  going  back  now,”  he  said  defiantly. 
“We  have  no  more  than  time  to  get 
back  to  camp  before  dark.” 

Although  Anson  and  Hiram  were 
badly  frightened,  Follins’s  contemptible 
cowardice  disgusted  them,  and  they 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 

said  they  were  willing  to  go  on  with 
us.  Addison,  however,  had  been  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  over. 

“All  right,  Follins,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
think  you’d  be  much  help  in  a  fight, 
anyway.  You  go  back  to  camp  and 
tell  them  that  we  have  gone  on.  Don’t 
alarm  the  girls.  And,  Anson,  I  guess 
that  you  and  Hiram  had  better  go  back 
with  Follins  to  take  care  of  the  girls. 
We  three  will  go  on.” 

Anson,  Hiram  and  Follins  turned 
back,  and  we  went  on.  Just  as  we  were 
entering  the  woods  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bay,  however,  we  heard  Anson 
shout  and,  looking  round,  saw  that  he 
and  Hiram  were  making  signs.  I  went 
back  to  see  what  they  wanted. 

From  where  they  were,  out  on  the 
lake,  they  had  seen  a  thread  of  smoke 
up  near  the  foot  of  the  Boundary 
Mountains. 

The  smoke,  I  judged,  was  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  lake;  for  a  time, 
therefore,  we  hastened  on  as  fast  as 
we  could.  The  brief  winter  afternoon 
waned  before  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountains;  and  to  our  fear  of  an 
encounter  with  outlaws  was  now  added 
misgiving  how  we  should  pass  the 
night. 

Axe  strokes  at  a  distance,  echoing  in 
the  forest,  before  long  apprised  us  that 
we  were  approaching  a  camp  of  some 
sort.  The  snowshoe  trail  led  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  sounds;  not  venturing 
now  even  to  speak  aloud,  we  stole  for¬ 
ward,  peering  through  the  thick  spruce 
growth  ahead,  and  came  presently  to 
the  brink  of  a  deep  hollow  in  the  forest. 


The  woodchopper  was  down  in  this 
hollow;  and  a  moment  later  we  heard 
voices  and  caught  a  glimmer  of  light 
in  the  gloom  below. 

“There’s  their  camp,”  whispered 
Thomas.  “What  shall  we  do?  They 
may  have  a  dog.” 

“I  think  we’d  better  stay  right  here 
till  it  gets  darker,”  Addison  said. 
“When  they’re  all  inside,  one  of  us  must 
steal  down  there  and  peep  in.” 

Night  fell  fast;  it  was  soon  so  dark 
in  the  gloom  of  the  ravine  that  we 
could  not  see  objects  more  than  a  few 
feet  away. 

“Now  you  stay  here,”  Addison  said 
to  Thomas  and  me,  “with  your  guns 
ready.  I’ll  take  off  my  snowshoes  and 
work  my  way  down  there  as  easy  as 
I  can.” 

Stealing  cautiously  up  to  the  one 
little  window  on  the  front  side  of  the 
camp,  Addison  stood  for  some  moments 
peering  in.  Then  he  came  back  to  us 
on  tiptoe. 

“Go  up  and  look,”  he  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face,  but 
I  thought  that  his  voice  sounded  queer. 

Thomas  and  I  stole  up  and  looked  in. 
It  was  a  small  log  camp  with  a  fire¬ 
place,  and  a  bunk  along  the  rear  wall. 
Three  men  in  the  dress  of  trappers 
were  moving  about,  getting  supper.  We 
hardly  noticed  them,  however,  for  our 
attention  was  fastened  on  a  fourth  per¬ 
son  —  no  other  than  our  lost  classmate, 
Bronson! 

He  was  sitting  bolstered  up  on  the 
bunk,  with  one  leg  extended  on  it, 
swathed  in  a  blanket.  One  glance  at 
his  face  showed  us  that  he  was  neither 
a  prisoner  nor  in  any  fear  of  his  hosts. 
In  fact,  he  was  smiling  and  looked  very 
comfortable. 

Thomas  nudged  me  in  the  dark,  and 
a  sense  of  immense  relief  came*  sud¬ 
denly  to  us  both.  Addison  came  up 
chuckling,  and  without  more  ado  we 
knocked  at  the  camp  door.  The  French 
woodsmen  made  us  welcome;  Bronson 
hailed  us  with  shouts  of  joy. 

As  we  had  suspected  at  first,  the 
young  moose  had  turned  upon  him 
there  in  the  swamp.  He  shot  the  ani¬ 
mal,  but  it  knocked  him  down  in  the 
snow;  ana  in  the  fracas  he  suffered 
what  was  afterwards  diagnosed  as  a 
Pott’s  fracture  of  the  ankle  bone. 

Finding  himself  disabled,  Bronson 
began  to  shout;  he  hoped  that  Follins 
had  not  yet  got  out  of  earshot,  and 
that  he  would  turn  back.  His  shouts 
reached  other  ears,  however. 

Those  three  Canadian  woodsmen 
happened  to  be  making  the  rounds  of 
a  line  of  marten  traps  they  had  set  up 
round  the  lake.  They  came  to  Bron¬ 
son’s  assistance,  and,  finding  that  he 
could  not  step  on  one  foot,  constructed 
a  rude  stretcher  of  cedar  poles  and 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 
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’they  aint  no 

MORE  DELICIOUS 
CHAININ' THAN 
,  THIS  SILAGE  > 


MOPE, 

tEPTIM’  MAYBE 
A  PASSEL  O' 
KRAPE  SO0ZET5, 
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JUST  FOR 
THAT,  GIRLS 
MO  MORE 
w  MILK/  ^ 
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Strike 

SISTERS 


DONT  LET  YOU*  SlEAGE  FREEZE  UP 

Keep  all  openings  in  s.lo  closed  tightly  Keep  silage  high  in  middle  and  pulled 
except  -the  one  used  For  throwing  down  Sway  from  walls. Cover  with  old  carpets, 
silage.  Cover  that  with  a  sack  or  blanket.  blankets  or  moving  van  covers 


After  throwing  down  silage  loosen  all 
that's  frozen  to  walls  ,  pile  itr  in  the  center 
and  keep  under  cover  till  next  feeding . 


HlS8ARNWASFUllOFDftlRyCOWS,WSSlLOFULlOF9lLAGE  ( 
VVHtCH,PUT/NTO  THE  DAIRY  COWS,  DID  BOOST  THEIR  MIIKIN6MHEA6F 
THE  COWS  WENT  FOR  SUCH  FODDER  IN  A  HAPPY, BOVINE  VUAY,- 
SOME  FOUND  IT  QUITE  CONTENTING.OTHERS  FOUND  \T  DOWNRIGHT  GAY. 


ANNONTHE  WINTER  CAME  APACE  AND  EKE  THE  ZERO  WEATHER 
WHICH  TOOK  THE  JUICY  SILAGE  STOCK  AND  FROZE  IT  ALL  TOGETHER- 
WITH  AXE^PICK  HE  HACKED  IT  UP  AND  FED  IT  TO  HIS  CATTLE, 
WHO  TRIED  TO  MUNCH  THE  ICY  CHUNKS  &  FOUND  IT  QUITE  A  BATTLE. 


MOW  KIDS  ALL  LOVE  ICE  CREAMS  FROZEN  LOLLY POPS'TIS TRUE 
FROM  THAT  NOUD  THINK  THAT COWS  WOULD  GO  FOR  FROZEN  GOODIES, ToQ 
BUT  NOT  THESE  COWS, BY  CRACKY!  THEIR  DISLIKE  WAS  MOST  EMPHATIC, 
AND  THEIR  BOOSTED  NHLKiN6'MILEAG£‘TUPlNED  DECIDEDLY  ERRATIC. 
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When  Your  Gough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking! 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 

money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


f  You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents— by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Red.  White  and  Blue- 

the  colors  of  the  flag  for 
your  garden — a  lOc-pkt 
of  seeds  of  eaoh  color, 
all  3  pkts.  for  10c! 
Wattle’*  Seed  Rook  Free- 

_ jv  prices!  Tested,  guaran 

teed  flower,  vegetable  seeds, 
for  good  luck  Write  today  1 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

193 Maule  Bldg.  Phila,  Pa. 


Low 


Burpee'sGiant  Zinnias 

4  Pkts  for  IO{ 

Four  Best  Colors 

Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds.  4  Giant 
Zinnias,  one  regular  full-size  packet  each  (value 
40c)  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
FREE.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  Garden  Book. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  229  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  book.  “Patent  Protection. 99  Fully 
explains  many  interesting  points  to  inven¬ 
tors  and  illustrates  important  mechanical 
principles.  With  book  we  also  send  free 
“Evidence  of  I  nvention”  form.  Prompt 
service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  payments,  thirty-six 
years  experience.  Avoid  risk  of  delay.  Write  immediately 
to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Registered  Patent  Attor¬ 
ney*.  547-BVictor  Building,  Washington,  D.  G> 


For  $2  a  Day  YOU  GET 

A  famous  hotel  with  all  New 
York  at  your  door.  Light,  airy 
rooms  with  RCA  radio  and  deep- 
slumber  beds.  Quiet  and  rest  when 
you  want  it.  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness. 
Singles  S2  Doubles  S3 

•  HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE  • 

43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Make  Steady  Income  ^Mo^bousRw 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  Vi  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
Interests  you.  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  271,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  LIGHT  PLANTS  AND  BATTERIES 

FOR  LONG  BATTERY  LIFE  and  lower  power  costs 
on  any  lighting  plant,  use  Willard  Farm  Light  Batteries. 
New  design — new  appearance — new  economy  of  operation 
— new  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  information. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Storage  Batteries  pianu.'10^ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literaturt 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers.N.Y, 


Some  Special 
for  A pples 


Baked  Apples 

Wash  rather  tart  apples  and  cut  a 
narrow  ring  of  skin  from  the  top,  re¬ 
move  core,  and  make  three  or  four  short 
slits  through  the  skin  along  sides  to  per¬ 
mit  escape  of  steam.  In  the  hole  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  apple  (and  this  must  not  ex¬ 
tend  through  to  the  bottom)  put  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  and  a  dust  of  spice.  Over 
this  put  a  teaspoon  of  butter  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  Marshmallows,  raisins, 
quince  or  other  preserves  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sugar,  or,  for  variety,  drop 
in  a  few  nutmeats. — L.  M.  T. 

Apple  Supper  Bread 

6  apples,  diced  I  cup  sugar 

2  cups  flour  2  eggs 

I'/z  cups  milk  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients,  add  the 
well  beaten  eggs  and  beat  all  together 
well.  Add  the  diced  apples.  Mix  and 
pour  into  a  greased  and  floured  baking 
dish.  Bake  slowly  for  about  an  hour. 
Serve  in  cubes  with  fried  ham  or  any 
preferred  meats.  For  a  small  family 
halve  the  proportions  given. — R.  S. 

Apple-Sausage  Breakfast  Dish 

After  frying  flat,  small  sausage  cakes, 
remove,  and  in  the  fat  drop  slices  of 
apples.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  fry  a 
good  brown.  The  apples  should  be  large, 
tart  and  unpeeled.  Place  a  sausage  cake 
on  each  slice  of  apple,  and  serve  hot  with 
toast  points. — R.  S. 


Apple  Fritters 


M/3  cups  flour  %  cup  milk 

V/x  tsps.  baking  powder  I  egg,  well  beaten 
<4  teaspoon  salt  2  apples  cut  in  thin  slices 

Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Add  the  milk  and  egg,  then 
the  sliced  apples.  Drop  by  spoonsful  in¬ 
to  deep  fat  hot  enough  to  brown  a  piece 
of  bread  while  counting  60.  When  cook¬ 
ed,  drain  on  paper,  sprinkle  with  powder¬ 
ed  sugar  and  serve  at  once. — E.  M.  N. 


Apple 

M/2  cakes  compressed  yeast 
I  cup  milk,  scalded  and 
cooled 

I  tablespoon  sugar 
34  cups  sifted  flour 


Cake 

'4  cup  butter 
4  cup  sugar 
•4  teaspoon  salt 
2  eggs 
5  apples 


Dissolve  yeast  and  one  tablespoon  sugar 
in  lukewarm  milk,  add  1%  cups  flour  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Cover  and  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  until  light — about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Add  the  butter  and 
sugar  well  creamed,  eggs  well  beaten, 
salt,  and  balance  of  flour  or  enough  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Knead  lightly,  place 
in  greased  bowl  and  cover;  set  aside  to 
rise  about  two  hours.  Roll  half  an  inch 
thick  and  place  in  a  well  greased  shallow 
pan.  Brush  with  butter,  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Peel  and  core  apples  and  cut  in 
eighths.  Press  into  dough,  sharp  edge 
downward.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon,  cov¬ 
er  and  let  rise  half  an  hour.  Bake  twenty 
minutes  or  until  apples  are  done.  Keep 
covered  first  ten  minutes  to  be  sure  ap¬ 
ples  are  thoroughly  cooked.  Time  can  be 
saved  by  omitting  the  first  rising  and 
mixing  all  the  dough  at  once  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Very  nice 
with  the  morning  coffee. — E.  M.  N. 


An  “Ole  Virginny”  Apple  Dessert 

Eight  large  firm  apples  (green,  cooking 
apples.)  Make  into  an  apple  sauce,  and 
when  thick  and  quite  smooth,  add  sugar 
to  taste.  When  cool,  add  nutmeg  gener¬ 
ously  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Chill  thor¬ 
oughly.  Beat  quite  stiff  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  to  which  add  1  teaspoon  lemon 
juice  and  two  tablespoons  sugar.  Fold 
in  the  applesauce.  This  is  most  delicious. 

— R.  8, 

Apple  Whip 

4  cup  applesauce  3  lady’s  fingers 

•4  cup  cream  I  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

I  tbsp.  confectioner’s  sugar  I  teaspoon  orange  juice 

Whip  the  cream  and  add  the  applesauce 
and  sugar.  Next  the  lemon  and  orange 
juice.  Have  ready  the  lady  fingers,  split 
and  standing  upright  in  dessert  glasses. 
Pile  the  center  with  the  apple  whip  and 
serve  very  cold. — R.  8. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor’’ 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form!  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  732  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  io  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


We  still  have  a  few  of  our  booklets 
“Tested  Recipes’’  cn  hand  and  will  be 
glad  to  sen  da  copy  to  any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  write  in  for  one,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.  The  booklet  contains 
recipes  for  early  American  dishes,  as 
well  as  some  very  up-to-date  ones. 


MOTHER, YOU  KNOW  THIS  NEW 
BAKING  POWDER  YOU  BOUGHT  .. 
CALUMET?  IT  SAY 5  ON  THE  CAN 
TO  USE  ONE  LEVEL  TEASPOON 
TO  THE  CUP  OF  SIFTED  FLOUR. 
DO  YOU  THINK  THAT5  RIGHT? 

kK) 


wm 


YES,  THATS  RIGHT.  I  KNOW 
MOST  OF  MY  OLD  FAVORITE 
RECIPES  CALL  FOR  MORE,  BUT 
l  FOLLOWED  THAT  SMALL 
PROPORTION  WITH  CALUMET.. 
AND  I  HAD  SPLENDID  LUCK  ! 


r 


WE  NEVER  HAD 
SUCH  NICE 
TEXTURE  IN  A 
CAKE  BEFORE. 

JUST  LIKE 
velvet!  LOOK 
AT  IX  mother! 

^5 


ITS  LOVELY.  I 
THINK  CALUMET 
BAKING  POWDER 
WAS  A  REAL 
FIND  ! 


I  WONDER 
WHY  YOU  USE 
LESS  CALUMET 
THAN  WITH  LOTS 
OF  OTHER 
BAKING  POWDERS. 


WELL,  ITS 
DOUBLE-ACTING, 
AND  l  GUESS 
THAT  MAKES  IT 
GO  FARTHER. 
YOU  SEE  — 


CALUMET  IS 
REALLY  TWO 
BAKING  POWDERS 
IN  ONE 


A  QUICK  ONE  FOR  THE  MIXING 
BOWL-ITS  ACTION  SET  FREE 
BY  LIQUID.  IT  STARTS  THE 
LEAVENING  PROPERLY 


A  SLOWER  ONE  FOR  THE 
OVEN,  ITS  ACTION  SET 
FREE  BY  HEAT.  IT  PROTECTS 
THE  BATTER  OR  DOUGH 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  BAKING 


‘That’s  why  your  baking  is  bound  to  be  better  with  Calumet’s  Double- 
Action!  Just  try  my  Calumet  Chocolate  Layer  Cake  recipe!” 


CALUMET  CHOCOLATE  LAYER  CAKE 

2  %  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  >4  cup  butter  or  other 
Cake  Flour  shortening 

2 '4  teaspoons  Calumet  1  cup  sugar 

Baking  Powder  2  eggs,  well  beaten 

’4  teaspoon  salt  y4  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  sift  together  three  times.  Cream  butter 
thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  cream  to¬ 
gether  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs  and  beat 
well.  Add  flour,  alternately  with  milk,  a  small 
amount  at  a  time,  beating  after  each  addition 
until  smooth.  Add  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  greased 
9-inch  layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.) 
25  minutes.  Spread  chocolate  frosting  between 
layers  and  on  top  and  sides  of  cake.  Double 
recipe  to  make  three  10-inch  layers.  (AH 
measurements  are  level.) 


the  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 

A  product  of  General  Foods 


RECIPE  BOOK  FREE  — MAIL  COUPON 

■.Frances  Lee  Barton,  A.A.  2-16-35 

7  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  recipe  book, 
“The  Calumet  Book  of  Oven  Triumphs.” 


A 
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gpowdi; 


Name.. 


Street. 


City. 


-State- 


Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
This  offer  expires  December  31,  1935. 
(Not  good  in  Canada.) 
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DOUBLE  WEAR -NO  EXTRA  COST 


A  set  of  new  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness  willsave 
you  money  in  1935.  Your  horses  will  work 
better.  Costly  delays,  caused  by  break¬ 
downs  of  old  harness,  will  be  aroided. 

Leather  Re-enforcers  —  an  exclusive 
GLECKNER  feature— give  double  wear 
to  straps  without  extra  cost.  Write  now  for 
latest  price  list  describing  all  models.  Give 
name  of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer.  Bicm  of  the 

Oleckner  deala 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO..  Canton,  Pa. 

56  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 

To  make  a  profit  from  live  stock  during  this 
year  of  short  crops  and  high  grain  prices, 
you  must  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you  form¬ 
erly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  should  be  made  to  deliver  its 
full  fattening  value.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains,  roughage 
and  stalks  with  a  Stover  Hammer  Mill. 


Grinds  for  l 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
35  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
for  neighbors. 


nciguwrs.  ^udicuikiiiK  iduuiu, 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINfCO.,  Freeport,  III., 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
FREE  BOOKS 

That  tell  how,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations. 

Dept.  AT- 2 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ThroopsviUe  Church  Folks 
Get  Together 

( Continued  from,  Page  1) 

argued  that  they  had  built  both 
churches  and  parsonages  themselves 
and  paid  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
could  do  as  they  pleased  about  making 
out  deeds.  In  their  minds  the  uniting 
of  two  churches  was  a  simple  matter. 
But  the  state  law  said  differently. 

Nobody,  however,  could  exactly  agree 
on  what  the  law  really  meant  in  their 
case.  For  example,  according  to  the 
law,  the  Baptist  State  Association 
could  take  over  the  Baptist  property 
in  case  it  was  not  used  as  a  Baptist 
church  for  a  whole  year.  But  these 
local  Baptists  were  using  it. 

“No,”  said  the  state  office,  “you  have 
taken  down  the  Baptist  sign  and  nailed 
above  the  door  the  words,  ‘The  Throops- 
ville  Community  Church.’  ” 

“The  Baptists  have  moved  out,”  said 
the  State  Baptist  Association. 

“We  who  built  this  church  own  it, 
and  we  use  it  every  Sunday,”  said  the 
local  deacons. 

Misunderstandings  arose.  The  local 
people  thought  the  State  officers  were 
more  interested  in  keeping  a  weak 
church  alive  for  the  denomination  than 
in  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
Throopsville.  The  state  officials  ex¬ 
plained  that  their  primary  interest  was 
the  Kingdom  and  for  this  reason  they 
opposed  any  undenominational  church 
without  rudder  or  compass,  without 
creed  or  history. 

Friendly  discussion  finally  prevailed. 
Since  the  church  buildings  were  no 
longer  used  as  “denominational 
churches,”  all  parties  agreed  that  the 


churches  had  been  technically  “aban¬ 
doned”  and  therefore  their  ownership 
reverted  to  the  denominational  head¬ 
quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  new  community 
church  were  the  only  persons  who  could 
make  use  of  these  buildings.  There¬ 
fore  the  denominational  officers  leased 
them  back  to  the  new  community 
church  for  fifty  years  without  rent.  A 
simple  solution  of  what  might  have 
caused  endless  lawsuits  and  bitter  de¬ 
bates  —  under  the  guise  of  religion ! 

The  Disciples’  parsonage  was  kept 
for  use.  The  Baptist,  being  the  poorer 
house,  was  sold  and  the  money  used  to 
pay  off  the  old  mortgage  on  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  The  Baptist  Church,  be¬ 
ing  the  better  one,  was  fixed  up  for  the 
united  worship  services.  The  Disciples 
church  building  was  made  over  into  a 
parish  house  and  is  now  in  use  week¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  It  houses  numer¬ 
ous  activities  which  make  religion  real 
in  the  community  life.  From  seventy 
to  a  hundred  people  meet  here  once  a 
month  for  their  “Fellowship  Suppers,” 
with  speeches  and  music.  The  young 
people  have  fitted  up  a  stage  in  one 
end  and  put  on  plays  and  pageants. 
Fifty-three  young  people  recently  sat 
down  together  here  at  a  youth  banquet. 
The  primary  and  beginners  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  School,  as  well  as 
the  new  “Junior  Church,”  use  this 
building  each  Sunday  morning.  Mov¬ 
able  partitions  separating  classes  and 
departments  take  the  place  of  the  old 
pews.  Chairs  and  tables,  blackboards 
and  maps  help  the  teachers  to  do  a 
better  job  Sunday  morning  than  they 
could  with  their  pupils  in  one  long 
lonesome  row.  A  reading  room  and  a 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  AND  WIN ! 


40  VALUABLE  AWARDS 
$10F™  in  CASH  PRIZES! 

for  the  best  soap  made  with 

Babbitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye 

Contest  Open  to  Everybody 

Costs  Nothing  to  Enter  —  START  TODAY! 

MRS.  HOUSEWIFE  —here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  try 
your  home-soap-making  skill  and  win  a  fine  Kalamazoo 
President  Kitchen  Range,  a  Dayton  Pump  (Gasoline  or  Electric), 
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FREE! 


HANDY 
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•  Insist  on  Babbitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye 
. . .  famous  forclearing  clogged  drains 
and  cleaning  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  pig-pens,  farm  implements, 
machinery,  etc.  Equally  indispensable 
for  general  housecleaning,  steriliz¬ 
ing  toilets  and  disinfecting  purposes. 
Write  for  FREE  descriptive  booklet. 


On  Sale  at  AII  Grocers 


SOAP  MOLD 


O  Send  for  this  valuable  aid  to 
better  home-soap-making.  Also 
useful  as  all-around  container. 
YOURS  FREE  by  mailing  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  or  RedSeal 
Lye,  plus  5c  to  cover  postage.  Send 
for  your  E-Z  Soap  Mold  today  I 


library  add  to  the  new  equipment.  The 
sign  on  the  outside  of  the  old  made- 
over  building  tells  the  whole  story  in 
one  phrase,  “The  Throopsville  Com¬ 
munity  Center.” 

“But  do  you  not  think  it  would  have 
been  better,  everything  considered,  for 
one  of  your  churches  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  members  to  have  joined 
the  other  church?”  I  asked. 

“No  doubt  anyone  would  answer 
‘yes,’  ”  said  Mr.  Derby,  “but  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  a  theoretical  one.  These 
two  churches  had  tried  four  times  to 
unite.  Each  effort  was  unsuccessful. 
The  stronger  church  was  waiting  for 
the  other  to  die,  thinking  this  might 
solve  the  difficulty.  But  Home  Mission 
Boards  usually  come  to  the  rescue  of 
weak  churches.  Some  said  union  would 
come  when  the  village  had  a  few  more 
funerals.  As  the  older  ones  died  off, 
however,  others  grew  older  to  take 
their  place.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
ever  have  gotten  the  members,  if  one 
of  the  churches  had  died.  A  wedding 
is  better  than  a  funeral  for  competing 
village  churches.” 

“What  are  the  three  or  four  most 
important  advantages  in  this  union, 
according  to  your  experience?” 

“I  will  list  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,”  said  Mr.  Derby. 

“A  united  approach  appeals  to  young 
people.  They  constantly  question 
church  competition,  its  motives,  and 
methods.  We  now  have  over  thirty 
young  people  actively  engaged  in  our 
church  program. 

“The  unity  of  spirit  and  the  increas¬ 
ed  financial  strength  put  new  hope  in¬ 
to  all  our  people.  Our  united  congre¬ 
gation  has  an  average  attendance 
thirty-two  per  cent  larger  than  both 
congregations  added  together  former¬ 
ly  had. 

“By  uniting  our  congregations  we 
can  have  a  well-organized  and  graded 
program  of  religious  education.  Be¬ 
fore,  each  group  was  too  small  for  a 
graded  program. 

“We  have  an  extra  building  now  to 
use  as  a  social  center.  Diversification 
instead  of  duplication  gives  us  much 
needed  recreational  and  educational  fa¬ 
cilities.” 

“Do  you  feel  this  plan  which  you 
have  followed  to  be  the  best?” 

“No,  the  second  best,”  he  answered. 
“It  would  be  better  for  our  denomina¬ 
tional  leaders,  who  are  wiser  and  more 
experienced,  to  work  out  plans  from 
the  top  for  uniting  our  small  competi¬ 
tive  churches.  Until  such  a  time 
comes,  we  who  live  in  these  small  vil¬ 
lages  must  keep  on  experimenting.” 


Boundary  Camp 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 
carried  him  to  their  camp.  He  had 
been  very  thirsty,  and  so  they  had  cut 
a  hole  in  the  ice  to  get  water  for  him 
to  drink;  they  had  had  nothing  with 
them  in  which  to  melt  snow.  When 
they ,  stopped  there,  one  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  point  near  by  to  get  some 
wood  with  which  to  make  the  stretcher 
more  secure. 

Those  three  good  French  Samaritans 
gave  us  a  warm  supper,  lodged  us,  and 
the  next  day  accompanied  us  all  the 
way  down  to  our  camp;  they  took  turns 
with  us  in  carrying  Bronson,  who  was 
quite  unable  to  walk. 

On  the  day  after  that  we  journeyed 
slowly  home  to  the  farm,  where  a  phy¬ 
sician  was  summoned  to  treat  Bron¬ 
son’s  ankle;  but  five  weeks  went  by  be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  bear  his  weight  on 
that  foot  again. 

Exactly  what  had  passed  between 
Bronson  and  Follins  when  they  sep¬ 
arated  in  the  wood  we  were  never  able 
to  learn.  For  some  reason  Bronson 
would  never  refer  to  the  matter.  He 
rarely  spoke  to  Follins  afterwards;  in 
fact,  none  of  us  would  have  much  to 
do  with  a  fellow  who  had  proved  him¬ 
self  such  a  craven,  and  who  had  refus¬ 
ed  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a  friend. 


FOR  FARM  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Charles  Ryder — 

4- A  ^Winner 


IN  the  last  issue  you  read  the  names 
of  eight  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
named  as  winners  of  the  1934  4-A 
medal.  One  of  the  high  school  students 
in  vocational  agriculture  is  Charles 
William  Ryder  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  now 
a  senior  in  the  South  Dayton  High 
School. 

Along  with  this  record,  used  by  the 
judges  as  one  basis  for  selection  of  the 
winners,  Charles  said,  “I  help  care  for 
everything  around  the  farm.  My  father, 
grandfather  (80  years  old),  and  I  have 
all  of  the  work  to  do,  so  we  work  until 
it  is  all  thoroughly  done.  I  generally 
drive  the  team  while  my  father  drives 
the  tractor.  When  I  am  going  to  school. 
I  milk  on  the  average  six  or  seven  cows, 
feed  the  calves,  draw  the  milk  eight 
miles  to  the  plant,  a~  i  then  return 
home  and  drive  nine  miles  to  school.  I 
haven’t  any  other  special  things  to  do, 
but  just  do  my  share.” 

A  personal  visit  to  the  farm  showed 
that  Charles  has  already  gone  into 
partnership  with  his  father  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  and  has  been  asked  by  his 
father  to  form  a  full  partnership  when 
he  finishes  school.  When  his  application 
was  made,  he  had  already  saved  and 
invested,  mostly  in  land  and  livestock, 
the  sum  of  $926.  We  can  guess  -with¬ 
out  asking  what  his  opinion  would  be 
of  the  federal  child  labor  amendment 
which  would  give  Congress  power  to  re¬ 
gulate  labor  of  all  boys  and  girls  under 
18  years  old. 

The  first  year  he  studied  agriculture 
in  South  Dayton,  this  boy  had  for  his 
home  project  work  a  purebred  Holstein 
calf,  200  White  Leghorn  chicks,  and  a 
quarter  acre  of  potatoes  from  certified 
seed.  This  year,  from  that  small  start, 
his  project  work  has  grown  until  he 
has  two  purebred  Guernsey  heifer 
calves,  two  yearlings,  two  Holstein 
heifers,  200  chicks  and  100  hens,  one 
acre  of  potatoes,  and  has  kept  dairy 
herd  improvement  records  on  the  cows 
as  well  as  careful  accounts  on  the  hens. 

Let’s  look  for  a  minute  at  his  school 
record.  He  has  never  failed  a  subject. 
He  has  been  a  regular  member  of  the 
football  team  and  pitched  on  the  school 
baseball  team.  It  would  hardly  seem 
that  after  doing  his  farm  work  he  real¬ 
ly  needs  the  exercise,  so  it  must  be 
that  he  does  it  for  fun.  Somehow  he 
finds  time  for  other  school  activities. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  local  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America,  has  been  a 
member  of  school  judging  teams,  and, 
as  the  teacher  of  Agriculture  says, 
“carries  out  duties  assigned  to  him 
promptly  and  effectively.” 

When  he  finishes  school,  which  will 
be  in  June,  Charles  plans  to  take  a 


Charles  William  Ryder 

short  course  in  dairy  cattle  at  Cornell 
and  then,  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  to  build  up  a  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  milk  with  a  high  butterfat  test  in 
their  local  market  in  the  village  of 
Fredonia. 

The  honor  which  Charles  Ryder  has 
won  is  open  to  all  high  school  boys  in 
New  York  State  who  are  studying  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture.  Perhaps  spme  of 
you  who  are  now  in  the  first  or  second 
year  in  high  school  will  plan  definitely 
to  strive  for  a  record  which  will  win 
one  of  these  medals  for  you. 


New  Life  Saving  Award 

What  greater  satisfaction  could  a  boy 
or  girl  have  than  to  save  the  life  of 
another?  It  takes  courage,  quick 
thinking,  and  immediate  action — quali¬ 
ties  which  farm  young  people  have  in 
quite  as  high  a  degree  as  those  living 
in  cities.  Yet  recognition  of  heroism  in 
cities  is  far  more  probable,  a  situation 
which  we  plan  to  correct. 

To  every  boy  or  girl  who  lives  on  a 
farm  or  whose  parents  subscribe  to 
American  Agriculturist,  and  who  saves 
the  life  of  another  at  the  risk  of  his 
or  her  own,  will  be  presented  the 
“ American  Agriculturist  Life  Saving 
Award,”  a  beautiful  certificate  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  rescue:  this  is 
intended  to  be  framed  and  kept  as  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  heroism  of 
the  one  who  receives  it. 

Do  you  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  who, 
during  the  past  few  months,  has  saved 
a  life  and  may,  therefore,  be  eligible 
for  this  award?  If  you  do,  won’t  you 
tell  us  about  it  ? 

Ready  for  breakfast?  This  fine  picture 
of  a  Blue  Jay  on  a  feeding  shelf  was 
taken  through  a  window.  It  was  sent 
by  Guy  L.  Thurber  of  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 

As  announced  January  5,  you  have  un¬ 
til  April  15  to  enter  pictures  in  our 
bird  photography  contest. 


follow  this  plan for  better 

CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


For  FEWER  Colds 

VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL 


For  SHORTER  Colds 

VICKS  VAPORUB 


At  the  first  warning  sneeze, 
sniffle,  or  nasal  irritation, 
quick!  .  .  .  apply  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol— just  a  few  drops 
up  each  nostril.  When  used  in 
time,  Va-tro-nol  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  many  colds,  and  to  throw 
off  colds  in  their  early  stages. 


If  a  cold  has  already  devel¬ 
oped,  apply  Vicks  VapoRub 
over  throat  and  chest  at  bed¬ 
time.  Mothers  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  have  learned  to  depend 
on  its  poultice -vapor  action 
to  help  shorten  a  cold  — and 
without  the  risks  of  “dosing.** 


Build  RESISTANCE  to  Colds  —  by  following  the  simple 
health  rules  that  are  also  a  part  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds.  It  has  been  clinically  tested  by  physicians 
—  and  proved  in  everyday  home  use  by  millions. 

(Full  details  of  this  unique  Plan  in  each  Vicks  Package.) 


VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


5GIANT  ASTERS  ScoiopsjO* 


Grow  oar  New  Strain  of  Asters  —Wilt-Resistant, 

immune  from  Wilt  Disease,  Wonderful  Bloomers,  Giant 
Flowers.  Gorgeous  colors.  To  prove  this  we  will  mail  for 

trial,  S  Pkts.,  S  colors  (each  Pkt.  60  seeds)  only  lOc. 

1935  Seed  Book  with  Discount  Coupons  Free- 
85  Flowers  in  colors — Many'Novelties  and  Specialties. 

F.  B.  MILLS  Seed  Grower,  Box  75,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Yi 


WANTFIV  t0  quaIify  for  eligibility  test 
W  A  EiBJ»  for  steady  Government  Jobs, 

$105-$175  month.  Common  edu¬ 
cation.  Valuable  information 
Free.  Write 

INSTRUCTION  BUREAU, 
395,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


V  A  BAJCJFor  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Jl  inEx>E%&  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R.  Harmony,  Maine. 


MEN 

WOMEN 


900,000 

CUSTOMERS 

Have  Proved  the 
Economy  of  .  .  . 


FACTORY  PRICES 


A  New  Kalamazoo  for  18c  a  Day! 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  new 
FREE  catalog  featuring  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES  and  easy  terms — 
as  little  as  18c  a  day.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  More  bargains  than  in 
20  big  stores.  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  900,000  satisfied  users 
have  trusted  for  35  years. 

What  This  SALE  Catalog  Offers 

3.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges:  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces — both 
pipe  and  one-register  type — all  at 
FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
As  Little  as  18c  a  Day. 

8.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment — Sate  Delivery 
1  Guaranteed. 

5.  S100.000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  ot 
Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans — FREE  Service. 


See  the  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters  with 
big  doors,  big  Are  pots.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the 
factory  price.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mail  coupon  now  for  new  catalog. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  IN.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


FREE 

furnace 


601  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  SALE  CAT 
LOG— FREE. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  O 

Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  O 


Oil  Stoves  Q 
Furnaces  □ 


Fire  Door  SO"  Wide 
Fire  Pot  Wide 


Porcelain 
Com- 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Clip  coupon — Read  about  the  marvelous 
'  f’Oven  that  Floats  in  Flame” — and  other 
features.  See  why  Century  of  Progress 
prize  winners  prefer  Kalamazoo  ranges. 


Name 


l Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


“A  Kalamazoa 

Rtftisler+d  Direct  to  You"  | 


.State 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


THE  mainstays  at  Sunnyg-ables  are 
two  boys  just  attaining  their  ma¬ 
jority.  One  of  the  boys  is  my  own 
son,  Howard,  who  is  a  Junior  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  The 
other  is  a  friend  of  his,  Ross  Yaple, 
who  is  in  his  third  year  on  the  farm. 
Ross  is  just  completing  his  second 
short  course  in  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Both  of  the  boys  have  had  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  judging  of  livestock,  so  the 
other  day  when  I  decided  to  buy  a 
team  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  test  out  the  boys’  education 
along  judging  lines.  There  was  a  car¬ 
load  of  horses  in  from  the  West.  I 
gave  the  boys  a  blank  check  and  a 
good  pure  bred  Percheron  gelding  and 
told  them  to  use  the  two  to  buy  a  pair 
of  horses.  They  spent  the  forenoon  at 
it  and  enlisted  the  services  of  their 
hired  man,  Jake  Emmick.  Jake  be¬ 
longs  to  a  fast  vanishing  crew  of  farm 
hands  who  love  horses  and  know  how 
to  drive  and  care  for  them. 

The  team  the  boys  finally  selected 
looked  pretty  good  to  me.  I  figured 
that  they  paid  about  $50  more  than 
they  should  have  but  at  the  same  time 
they  got  about  $50  more  for  the  horse 
they  traded  in  than  I  would  have  sold 
him  for,  so  if  their  college  education 
didn’t  make  buyers  out  of  them  it  at 
least  has  made  salesmen. 

They  Travel  Straight 

One  of  the  points  to  which  the  boys 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  that 
might  have  gotten  by  me  was  the  way 
the  horses  traveled.  They  insisted  on 
a  pair  that  walked  and  trotted  straight 
and  true.  They  also  checked  very 
carefully  on  the  matter  of  feet.  In  the 
next  issue  the  editors  tell  me  there  will 
be  an  authoritative  article  on  horses’ 
feet.  I  know  that  in  the  past  I  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  them  and 
I  am  glad  the  boys  have  learned  that 
they  must  be  careful  in  this  respect 
when  buying  horses. 

Age  Uncertain 

The  horses  the  boys  bought  were 
represented  as  seven  and  eight  years 
old.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out  these 
are  the  ages  when  all  horses  are  sold. 
There  were  the  usual  debates  about 
how  old  the  horses  really  were.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  arrived  at  by  the 
guesses  of  all  the  fellows  who  opened 
their  mouths,  peered  in,  and  then  look¬ 
ed  wise,  is  that  the  one  is  coming  five 
and  that  the  other  is  eight  or  nine.  I 
frankly  have  never  been  able  to  tell  a 
horse’s  age  by  his  teeth.  That  is,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  check  how  old 
he  was  with  what  the  fellow  who  had 
him  to  sell  said.  At  that,  I  think  I’m 
about  as  skillful  but  perhaps  a  little 
more  honest  in  admitting  my  limita¬ 
tions  than  are  most  horse  buyers. 

Unbalanced  Teams 

One  thing  that  was  very  noticeable 
in  the  offerings  of  teams  which  the 
boys  looked  over  was  that  these  teams 
were  uniformly  made  up  of  one  good 
horse  and  one  poor  one.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  vicious  practice  to  which 
most  horse  dealers  resort,  of  attempt¬ 


ing  to  make  each  good  horse  they  get 
hold  of  move  a  poor  one  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  look  like  him,  is  terribly  short¬ 
sighted.  I  am  glad  that  the  practice, 
despite  the  handicap  of  their  college 
education,  didn’t  fool  the  boys.  I  hope 
that  not  many  of  the  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  going  to  buy  teams  this 
spring  will  get  sucked  in.  It’s  almost 
the  first  thing  in  my  opinion  which 
must  be  checked  up  on  when  you  in¬ 
spect  a  team  for  sale.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  price  of  the  aver¬ 
age  team  is  arrived  at  by  averaging  the 
price  of  one  good  sound  young  horse 
with  the  price  of  another  unsound  young 
horse  or  with  a  much  older  horse.  In¬ 
sist  on  two  good  horses  of  equal  value 
and  the  price  will  go  up.  But  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  balanced  team.  i 

Time  Important 

In  my  opinion,  when  a  farmer  selects 
a  team,  horses  which  he  may  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  for  the  next  ten  years,  he 
should  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  his 
choice.  On  the  contrary  in  practice 
the  whole  technique  of  horse  selling  is 
built  on  forcing  hasty  selections.  For 
some  time  I’ve  been  playing  with  the 
idea  of  a  sales  stable  to  which  a  farm¬ 
er  might  tome  and  buy  a  team  with¬ 
out  representations  or  a  guarantee  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  Instead,  he 
might  by  appointment,  arrange  to 
groom  and  harness  the  team  himself 
and  work  them  at  any  farm  job  or 
jobs  which  were  in  season.  He  also 
would  be  encouraged  to  bring  along 
his  own  veterinarian.  Teams  sold  in 
such  a  manner  might  well  cost  $25  to 
$50  more  than  teams  that  move  by  the 
“catch  as  catch  can”  method.  But 
wouldn’t  they  be  worth  the  difference? 
Teams  sold  in  such  a  manner  also 
should  be  acclimated  before  they  were 
sold  which  would  give  the  purchaser 
very  valuable  protection.  Some  day  I 
may  try  it. 

*  *  * 

Chopped  Hay  O.K. 

By  taking  the  hay  out  at  one  end 
we  have  now  seen  a  cross  section  of 
our  big  mow  of  chopped  alfalfa  at 
Sunnygables.  This  year  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  mow-burned  hay  at  all. 
There  is  no  mold  and  not  even  any 
brown  hay. 

As  I  reported  before,  the  hay  we 
chopped  was  coarse,  first  cutting  al¬ 
falfa,  some  of  which  we  cut  far  too 
late.  Fed  in  long  form  I  know  we 
would  have  wasted  a  lot  of  it.  Fed 
chopped,  there  is  absolutely  no  waste. 
This  winter  we  have  fed  our  Angus 
breeding  herd  but  once  a  day.  About 
5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  put 
a  bushel  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and 
two  bushels  of  corn  ensilage  in  the 
bunks  for  each  animal.  It  takes  them 
until  morning  to  clean  up  the  last  bit 
of  this  feeding.  In  the  morning  the 
barn  doors  are  opened  and  the  cows 
are  let  out  into  the  pasture  almost  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather.  Handled  in 
this  way  these  Angus  cows  have  put 
on  weight.  Two  culls  were  in  good 
enough  condition  so  that  they  brought 
five  cents  a  pound  alive  at  the  farm. 

The  calf  herd  runs  with  the  cows 
nights.  They  were  fall  calves  and  will 


The  boys  buy  their  first  team. 


not  be  weaned  until  about  March  first. 
They  have  access  to  all  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  and  ensilage  they  will  eat 
and  to  a  liquid  molasses  self  feeder. 
They  are  fed  about  two  pounds  of  grain 
apiece  a  day  in  addition.  Handled  in 
this  manner  they  seem  to  be  making 
splendid  gains. 


useful  plants  and  animals.  I  see  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  for  the  good  purebred  man  to 
worry  about.  Good  purebreds  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  demand  for  parent  stock. 
Mediocre  purebreds  have  no  future 
anyway. 

*  *  * 

Page  Research 


Crossbreds 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  were 
coming  into  an  era  of  crossbreds.  Per¬ 
haps  what  we  are  really  doing  is  ap¬ 
proaching  sanity  in  our  attitude  toward 
purebreds.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  on 
every  hand  I  run  into  evidence  which 
proves  that  crossbreds  —  the  result  of 
mating  two  pure  strains  —  are  being 
looked  upon  with  more  and  more  favor 
by  practical  farmers. 

Of  course  it  has  been  recognized  for 
a  long  time  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  a  crossbred  dog  is  very  likely  to 
be  healthier,  more  intelligent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  better  adapted  to  successful  liv¬ 
ing  than  either  of  his  purebred  parents. 
Crossbred  sheep,  too,  have  long  been 
accepted  as  standards  of  good  practice 
in  sheep  husbandry.  Already  the  idea 
of  cross  breeding  is  taking  hold  with 
poultry  and  some  really  thoughtful  in¬ 
dividuals  are  looking  forward  with  con¬ 
siderable  hope  to  holding  poultry 
diseases  in  check  by  stepping  up  the 
resistance  of  the  birds  through  cross 
breeding.  The  only  practical  snag 
here  seems  to  be  the  matter  of  size, 
color,  and  shell  texture  of  eggs. 

At  Sunnygables  this  year  we  plan 
to  grow  sixteen  acres  of  double  crossed 
seed  coin.  To  do  it  we  will  have  to 
de-tassel  half  the  stalks  (the  female 
parents.)  We  are  doing  it  because  we 
are  assured  by  the  plant  breeding  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  seed  corn  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  the  result  of  blending  the 
characteristics  of  four  purebred  par¬ 
ents. 

Following  along  by  deduction  I  am 
almost  sure  that  within"  the  next  ten 
years  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
crossbred  cattle.  I’ve  already  told  on 
this  page  about  the  Scotch  farmer 
whom  I  found  using  a  purebred  Angus 
bull  on  purebred  Ayrshire  cows  with 
the  result  that  he  got  from  such  mat¬ 
ing  a  big  flow  of  four  per  cent  milk 
and  a  calf  that  quickly  made  a  splendid 
veal.  I’ve  told  too,  of  calves  we  now 
have  on  the  farm,  the  Guernsey- Angus 
and  the  Angus-Ayrshire  crosses,  being 
very  hard  to  tell  from  purebred  Angus, 
but  the  Holstein-Angus  cross  being  a 
terrible  misfit. 

Very  plainly  the  day  is  here  when 
it  is  no  longer  going  to  be  considered 
sacrilege  to  cross  breed  purebred  plants 
and  animals.  I  look  for  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  experimentation  along  these 
lines  and  the  development  of  some  very 


The  other  day  a  reader  of  this  page 
met  me  at  a  meeting  and  asked  me 
whether  or  not  my  pullet  flock  took  a 
nose  dive.  A  few  issues  ago  I  said 
that  it  seemed  likely  that  I  was  in 
for  trouble.  I  also  said  that  I  was 
going  to  let  Ross  get  the  experience  of 
meeting  the  situation. 

Well,  part  of  my  fears  were  realized. 
We  did  run  into  a  neck  molt  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  was  not  severe  but  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  production.  The  flock 
dropped  to  a  25%  yield  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Then  by  the  use  of  some  wet 
mash  and  changing  other  methods  of 
management  Ross  began  to  pull  pro¬ 
duction  up.  For  some  time  now  it  has 
been  around  50%. 

I  think  I  once  made  the  pledge  that 
I  was  going  to  record  the  exact  history 
of  this  particular  bunch  of  pullets  be¬ 
cause  it  is  my  observation  that  poul- 
trymen  generally  give  more  publicity 
to  the  good  things  that  happen  than 
they  do  to  the  bad.  One  result  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  poultrymen  in  the 
business  today  who  went  in  with  hopes 
built  entirely  on  hearing  the  rosy  side 
of  the  question.  Now  they’re  in  the 
game,  they  are  finding  out  a  lot  of 
things  they’ve  never  heard  about. 

While  production  is  good,  mortality 
continues  high  in  my  flock  of  pullets. 
The  flock  of  700  has  dropped  to  660 
in  two  months.  Not  all  of  the  birds 
removed  had  died.  Some  of  them  were 
just  on  their  way  to  whatever  may  be 
a  chicken’s  last  resting  ground.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  we 
figured  they  were  better  off  dead. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  though  I 
might  have  difficulty  in  attaining  my 
goal  of  500  yearling  hens,  a  year  and 
a  half  after  buying  2,000  baby  chicks. 
Now,  such  a  rate  of  mortality  hurts. 
It’s  expensive,  depressing,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  I  always  have  been 
a  supporter  of  research  and  education 
in  agriculture.  Research  in  poultry 
diseases  is  today  a  most  vital  matter. 
We  took  eight  of  the  birds  removed  from 
my  flock  up  to  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  and  it  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  men  who  posted  them  that 
several  different  things  had  killed 
them.  None  of  these  were  internal 
parasites.  Two  showed  signs  of  acute 
coccidiosis. 

Until  we  have  more  knowledge  about 
control  of  poultry  diseases  the  whole 
poultry  industry  in  the  Northeast  is  iB 
a  precarious  position. 
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FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  50  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Reward  Check  Goes  to 
New  Jersey 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

On  July  24,  1934,  I  gave  Fred  Behn  of 
Freehold,  who  claimed  to  be  an  agent  of 
the  A.  Nash  Co.,  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  paid  him  $2.25.  A  week  lat¬ 
er  he  said  he  would  have  to  have  $2.00 
more.  I  paid  him  and  also  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  suit,  making  at  $15.00  deposit. 
After  a  month  I  wrote  to  the  Nash  Co., 
who  said  they  had  never  received  my 
order.  Two  days  later  Behn  wrote  me 
saying  he  had  been  robbed  of  the  money 
but  that  he  would  pay  me  in  two  weeks. 
He  did  not  keep  his  promise. 

Behn  was  arrested  on  December  30, 
tried  before  Recorder  Harris  of  Cranbury, 
N.  J.,  and  found  guilty. 

(signed)  William  Danser. 

*  *  * 

N.  J.  Dept,  of  State  Police, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Behn,  representing  the  Nash  Co., 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  signed  by  William  C.  Danser  of 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  He  was  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  90  days  in  the  Middlesex 
County  Workhouse,  and  was  fined  $10.00 
and  $5.00  costs. 


Recent  Service  Bureau  Claims 
Adjusted 

NEW  YORK 

H.  E.  Beniamin.  Burlinatnn  Flats  . S  9.80 

(Adjustment  on  hosiery) 

C.  F.  Haiqht,  Kent 

..  ..  46.20 

(Adjustment  on  accounts) 

David  Scott,  Cobbleskill  .  .  . 

_  5.00 

(Settlement  on  chicks) 

Frank  Tyler,  Salem 

.  ._  12.95 

(Adjustment  on  typewriter) 

Mrs.  Cora  Taylor.  Lyndonville  . 

6.85 

(Adjustment  on  insurance) 

Glenn  Snyder,  Vernon  ...  . 

2.50 

(Settlement  on  sale) 

E.  D.  Smith,  Arkport  . . 

.  14.95 

(Adjustment  on  suit) 

Hollis  Lyon,  Moira  . . .. 

3.50 

(Settlement  on  chicks) 

Mrs.  G.  Alberta,  Hancock  . . 

_  .50 

(Part  payment  on  accounts) 

D.  N.  Talbot.  Edmeston  . 

...  9.21 

(Settlement  on  chicks) 

VERMONT 

Geo.  H,  Swann.  Essex  . 

.  5.00 

(Settlement  on  account) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Ovide  Vaucheville,  Manchester  .... 

...  27.00 

(Settlement  on  chicks) 

E.  H.  Smith,  E.  Haverhill  .  . . 

.  2.00 

(Settlement  on  syrup) 

CALIFORNIA 

Earl  M.  Archer,  Los  Angeles  . 

....  10.25 

(Settlement  on  syrup) 

TOTAL  . 

_ SI56.7I 

The  help  of  the  Protective  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  available  to  subscribers  without 
cost  to  them. 

(signed)  Charles  H.  Schoeffel, 
Deputy  Supt. 

*  *  * 

These  letters  ana  the  reproduction  of 
the  check  sent  to  Mr.  Danser  tell  the 
story.  Had  Mr.  Danser  decided  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  have  Mr.  Behn 
arrested,  he  would  be  $25.00  poorer  and 
presumably  other  New  Jersey  farmers 
might  be  poorer  too.  At  least  ninety 
days  will  have  elapsed  before  Mr.  Behn 
can  again  take  deposits  and  neglect  to 
turn  them  in.  Then  too,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  experience  will  con¬ 
vince  him  that  such  forgetfulness  is  not 
profitable. 

The  Protective  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ward  of  $25.00  is  available  to  every 
American  Agriculturist  subscriber.  At 
the  top  of  this  page  you  will  find  the 
rules  governing  it.  Our  aim,  and  we 
are  making  considerable'  progress  to¬ 
wards  it,  is  to  convince  casual  callers 
that  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  farmers  who  have  the 
yellow  American  Agriculturist  Protec¬ 
tive  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on 
their  premises.  That  is  one  reason  for 
posting  it  in  a  good  prominent  place 
where  a  caller  cannot  help  seeing  it. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  subscribers,  George  H. 
Bliven,  has  written  to  us  for  some  in¬ 
formation  which  we  will  gladly  send 
to  him  if  he  will  kindly  send  us  his 
address. 


Bulletin  Board 

Some  time  ago  we  received  numerous 
complaints  from  Massachusetts  sub¬ 


scribers  about  Ralph  Boyd.  He  was 
recently  convicted  of  larceny  and  fined 
$50.00.  Over  a  period  of  years,  Boyd 
sold  used  radios  by  posing  as  a  private 
party  offering  them  for  sale.  He  used 
various  names  and  various  telephone 
numbers  and  in  1930  was  the  subject 
of  a  fraud  order  by  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Mining  Exchange, 
characterized  as  a  prominent  factor  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  securities  by 

questionable  methods,  is  dead  —  at 
least  temporarily.  If  reorganized, 

changes  will  have  to  be  made  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  authorities. 
*  *  * 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  issued 
a  fraud  order  against  Clara  Ross,  Inc., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  concern  which  sold 
so-called  treatment  for  sinus  trouble, 
hay  fever,  and  stomach  disease. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  answer  the  Help  Wanted 
advertisement  of  the  Wonder  Products 
Co.  and  enclose  ten  cents  receive  a 
form  letter  telling  how  to  solicit  cir¬ 
cular  mailing  work  from  local  mer¬ 
chants.  They,  like  others  of  their  kind, 
have  no  employment  to  offer. 

*  *  * 

High  salaried  South  American  jobs 
are  scarce.  If  you  answer  ads  of  men 
who  seem  to  promise  jobs,  you  are 
likely  to  get  a  form  letter  requesting 
fifty  cents  for  a  list  of  firms  operating 
in  foreign  countries,  from  whom  you 
can  solicit  your  own  job.  Fifty  cents 
isn’t  much,  but  why  waste  it? 
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is  a  reproduction  of  the  $25.00  reward  check  recently  mailed  to  William 


Danser ,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  On  this  page  you  will  find  an  account  telling  how 

he  won  the  reward. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

860  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870 ” 

(W-i) 


RUNNING  water  in  your  home  —  of  course 
you  want  it!  And  in  all  probability  you  are 
aware  that  MYERS  makes  a  complete  line  of  water 
systems  which  bear  the  very  finest  reputation  for 
quality  and  reliability.  But  do  you  know  at  what 
remarkably  low  prices  you  can  now  obtain  one  of 
these  fine  MYERS  Water  Systems?  Have  you  found 
out  how  little  running  water  will  actually  cost  you 
when  MYERS  furnishes  the  equipment? 


Fig.  27OO 
Deep 

Well 


Act  now  and  save  money.  Let  us  send 
you  catalog  and  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Remember,  MYERS  makes 
Water  Systems  to  fit  every  need;  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells;  for  operation 
by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline  engine 
or  electricity.  Write  us  today  —  a 
postcard  will  do. 


Fig.  3jr»* 
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Well 


Water  systems  are 
one  of  the  first  im¬ 
provements  for 
which  money  may 
be  borrowed  from 
the  Government 
under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act.  See 
your  Myers  dealer 
for  information. 


GENUINE  MAJOG  PIPE,  box  twist  or  carton  •'Old 
McBride"  smoking  with  6  lbs.  finest  tobacco,  $1.00. 

MURPHY  FARMS  COMPANY.  Mayfield.  Kentucky. 


PREPAID  ON  TRIAL.  20  chewing  twists  or  20  sacks 
pipe  or  cigarette  smoking,  $1.00.  Box  cigars  Free. 
FORD  TOBACCO  C0~  D20,  PADUCAH.  KY- 


"RESOLVED  THAT  CREAMATINE  INCREASES  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  BUTTERFAT  IN  MILK." 

That’s  the  question  that’s  being  debated  everywhere.  .  .  .  On  the 
affirmative  side  there  are  126  herds  of  cows  that  have  turned  in 
their  records,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  others  that  are  eat¬ 
ing  CREAMATINE,  chewing  their  cud  and  turning  out  more 
butterfat. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  debate  are  feeders  who  say  it  can't 
be  done  because  it  never  has  been  done  and  others  who  hate  so 
like  the  “Old  Harry”  to  see  flocks  of  dairymen  switching  from 
other  feeds  to  CREAMATINE. 

The  126  herds  (including  15  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
showed  no  change)  averaged  a  gain  of  3.4  points  butterfat.  That's 
the  mass  argument  of  126  herds,  every  one  without  sorting,  in 
favor  of  CREAMATINE. 

There  is  too  much  to  include  here  but  if  you  would  like  full 
details  of  the  tabulated  record  of  these  126  herds  just  write  Tioga 
Mills,  Waverly,  N.Y.  and  you  will  get  them. 

The  negative  side  of  the  debate  you  can  continue  to  get  from 
others  without  asking. 

President 

TIOGA-EMPiRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.Y. 


Mr.  A.  C.  PALMER,  President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc.-Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  tabulated  results  of  126  herds  eating  CREAMATINE. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Quality  IN  FARM  SUPPLIES 


what  is  it  worth  ? 


Twelve  years  ago  this  g.l.f. 

seal  was  practically  unknown.  To¬ 
day  you  see  it  on  farm  supplies 
purchased  in  nearly  all  community  trad¬ 
ing  centers  in  New  York,  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  The  purchase 
of  these  supplies  is  entirely  voluntary. 
What  then  is  the  big  reason  why  so  many 
thousand  farmers  have  turned  to  G.L.F. 
Feeds,  Seeds,  Fertilizers  and  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Farm  Supplies? 

The  principal  reason  is  Quality. 

What  is  Quality  in  farm  supplies? 
What  is  it  worth?  The  highest  quality  in 
farm  supplies  does  not  always,  even  in  a 
cooperative,  cost-of-doing-business  pur¬ 
chasing  system,  mean  the  lowest  price. 


It  does  mean  usable  value  at  lowest 
cost.  You  might  easily  overlook  this  fact 
in  feed  purchases  if  you  buy  on  price  per 
ton  alone. 

Quality  or  the  lack  of  it  can  mean 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year  difference 
in  your  farm  income — lower  digestibility 
in  purchased  feed — less  available  plant 
food  in  fertilizer — seed  incapable  of  high¬ 
est  yield.  It  means  a  lot  in  good,  hard 
cash  to  have  farm  supplies  of  geared-to- 
the-farm  quality  that  afford  greatest 
usable  value  for  each  dollar  invested. 

Farmers  in  this  area  require  feeds  that 
bring  out  the  best  in  their  herds  and  flocks ; 
seeds  that  are  hardy  and  high  yielding; 


fertilizers  of  known  available  plant  food. 
Above  all,  they  require  a  service  that  pro¬ 
cures,  processes,  and  makes  available 
these  supplies  with  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy.  G.L.F.  Service  is  simply  the  answer 
to  this  need  and  demand.  And  in  G.L.F. 
farmers  own  and  control  their  farm  supply 
service.  That’s  the  reason  wh>  increasing 
thousands  of  farmers  use  G.L.F.  Quality 
farm  supplies. 

You  have  built  this  Farm  Supply  Serv¬ 
ice  by  the  combined  voluntary  requests 
you  have  made  for  its  service.  The  limit 
has  not  been  reached  in  capacity  for 
efficient  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 
But,  like  a  farm  tool,  it  is  kept  in  best 
condition  for  service  when  it  is  used. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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T wice  as  Much  Money  for  Eggs 

f  '£‘By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

Study  the  Graphic  Record  below  of  Egg  Prices  since  January  1  for  the  past 
three  years.  Prices  this  year  have  been  higher  and  have  made  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  decline.  Brown  eggs ,  as  compared  to  white ,  also  have  been 

selling  better  than  in  former  years . 


I’VE  BEEN  working  at  the  job  of  selling 
eggs  in  the  New  York  City  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  almost  two  and  a  half  years  now.  I’m 
glad  to  say  that  they  have  been  the  toughest 
selling  3’ears  in  recent  history.  I’m  glad  for 
two  reasons ;  firstly,  they  are  now  behind  me 
and,  secondly,  it  has  been  good  experience. 

During  this  time  I  have  written  about  120 
weekly  market  letters  to  from  iooo  to  6ooo 
egg  producers  each  week.  When  I  started 
writing  these  letters  times  were  bad  for  the 
poultryman  and  they  got  no  better  fast.  About 
the  time  that  egg  prices  went  up,  all  products 
that  went  into  the  costs  of  producing  eggs  and 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  producer,  went 
up  still  faster  in  price.  The  last  straw  came 
when  the  AAA  thought  they  could  reduce 
grain  crops,  but  along  came  “Old  Man 
Drought”  and  showed  them  what  a  bunch  of 
pikers  they  were.  He  did  a  real  job  of  cut¬ 
ting  grain  crops. 

So  in  all  these  weekly  letters  I  have  had  to 
report  sad  news,  interspersed  occasionally  with 
sadder  news.  Once  in  a  great  while  my  natur¬ 
al  optimism  would  force  me  to  say  that  there 
were  some  indications  that  things  would  soon 
get  better. 

So  now  that  the  picture,  present  and  future, 
has  really  changed  do  you  blame  me  for  ask¬ 
ing  Editor  Ed  to  let  me  move  out  here  to  the 
front  page? 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  bottom  of  this 
depression  was  reached  about  two  years  ago 
and  that  since  then  we  have  come  up  some. 
The  prices  of  eggs  for  the  past  four  weeks 


New  York  City 

Top  Wholesale  Prices 
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have  been  just  about  double  the  egg  prices  for 
the  same  period  in  1933.  Feed  prices  have 
gone  up  about  80%  but  other  costs  not  so 
fast.  So  I  say  definitely  and  positively  that 
we’re  up  from  the  bottom  in  producing  eggs. 

I  still  have  quite  a  few  friends  and  other 
people,  who  know  me  only  by  reputation,  ask 
me,  “Is  poultry  a  good  business?” 

I  answer,  “If  you  know  anything  about  it, 
sure  it  is.” 

Of  course  there  are  all  kinds  of  people  in 
the  chicken  business.  There  are  retired  law¬ 
yers  and  stock  brokers  (providing  they  retir¬ 
ed  before  1929),  grocery  clerks  who  raise 
chickens  for  their  health,  dairymen  who  got 
tired  of  producing  milk  with  which  to  buy 
yachts  for  the  distributors,  orchardmen  whose 
trees  were  all  killed  by  a  winter  like  this  one 
or  the  last,  and  farmers  who  decided  to  make 
the  production  of  eggs  their  chief  business 
enterprise.  There  are  those  who  do  a  good 
job  of  raising  chickens  and  producing  eggs 
and  there  are  those  who  start  with  poor  stock 
and  neglect  their  hens. 

Out  of  all  those  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
who  make  money  in  good  years  and  bad  and 
some  who  lose  money  even  in  the  best  years. 

There’s  something  ( Turn  to  Page  20) 
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They  are  Neighbors 

Their  Milk  is 


the  SAME 


Dairyman  A  gets  $2.24  a  hundred 

(All  Fluid) 


Dairyman  B  gets  $1.69  a  hundred 

(Part  Fluid,  Part  Surplus) 


Dairyman  C  gets 

$1.20  a  hundred 
(All  Surplus) 


Tta  is  Unfa  ir  —  the  Most  Serious  Condition 
which  the  Milk  Industry  Faces  Today 


EVERY  dairy  farmer  should  understand  the 
cause  of  this  condition,  how  it  affects  his 
own  milk  check  regardless  of  his  present  market, 
and  how  this  serious  problem  can  best  be  solved. 

So  long  as  one  farmer  is  denied 
the  benefits  which  his  neighbor 
receives — so  long  as  he  gets  only 
about  half  as  much  as  his  neighbor 
for  the  same  kind  of  milk  produced 
under  identical  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  lasting  answer  to  the  milk  problem. 

This  condition  must  be  corrected 
because  there  can  not  be  any  lasting 
stability  in  the  dairy  industry  until 
all  dairy  farmers  are  placed  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  No  one  state 
can  give  to  its  Control  Board  sufficient  authority  |to 
meet  this  situation. 


There  is  not  space  here  for  a  discussion  of  this 
vital  problem — its  cause,  effects,  and  solution.  These 
points  are  covered  in  a  bulletin  now  available  to 
interested  dairymen.  Be  sure  to  send  the  coupon 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Quantity  is  limited. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN— TODAY! 

Publisher, 

310  Syracuse  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  bulletin  mentioned  above. 

I  Name . 

Street  or  R.  D . 

I  City . State . 
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FOR  FARM  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Dorothy 

Kutschbach 


4- A  Winner 


ON  the  last  young  folks’  page  we 
told  how  Charles  Ryder  won  a  4-A 
award.  Girls  may  win  one,  too.  Just 
before  Mrs.  Roosevelt  handed  Dor¬ 
othy  Kutschbach  her  medal  at  the 
Master  Farmers  Banquet,  February  14, 
she  gave  the  following  short  account  of 
some  of  her  achievements: 

Dorothy  Kutschbach’s  4-H  experience 
shows  that  fine  all-round  development 
so  difficult  to  attain  —  development  in 
four  directions,  material,  mental,  phy¬ 
sical  and  spiritual. 

Dorothy  has  learned  much  from  her 
4-H  club  work  which  should  be  valu¬ 
able  to  her  in  a  material  way.  Her 
4-H  club  projects  have  been  a  good 
mixture  of  home  projects  and  poultry 
projects,  with  good  work  done  in  both. 
She  won  the  State  Fair  4-H  style  re¬ 
view  in  1932  and  attended  the  National 
Club  Congress  in  1932  and  1933.  Her 
expertness  as  a  poultryman  is  shown 
by  her  membership  for  two  years  in 
the  State  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Team 
contest.  As  a  final  word,  not  mention¬ 
ing  the  value  of  products  raised,  Dor¬ 
othy  has  won  prizes  on  4-H  work,  in¬ 
cluding  value  of  two  trips,  of  $440.40. 

Concerning  mental  development  I 
will  mention  only  that  Dorothy  was 
valedictorian  of  her  high  school  class, 
and  is  now  a  freshman  in  the  State 
College  of  Home  Economics. 

No  girl  can  make  the  most  of  her  op¬ 
portunities  without  health.  Dorothy 
says:  “I  try  to  get  nine  hours  of  sleep 
each  night,  drink  one  and  a  half  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  and  eat  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables.”  At  high  school  she  was  a 
member  of  the  girls’  archery  team  and 
of  her  class  basketball  team. 

The  best  single  evidence,  I  believe, 
of  Dorothy’s  concern  for  others  is 
shown  by  her  leadership,  since  she  has 
come  to  Ithaca,  of  Troop  14,  a  negro 
girl  scout  troop. 

While  at  home  she  was  pianist  of 


In  the  New  York  edition  of  December 
22,  on  the  poultry  page,  L.  E.  Weaver 
told  an  interesting  story  of  the  man 
whose  hens  laid  better  than  his  neigh ■ 
bors*  because  he  spent  so  much  time 
in  the  henhouse  talking  with  them  and 
keeping  their  water  warm.  That  story 
inspired  the  above  cartoon ,  draAvn  by 
Hugh  L.  Cosline,  Jr.,  age  15. 

If  you  can  draw,  send  us  a  cartoon 
or  sketch  and,  space  permitting, 
will  print  them  on  this  page. 


How  Smart  Are  You? 

How  many  of  you  can  arrange  ten 
pennies  so  that  you  will  have  five  rows 
with  four  pennies  each?  Watch  t*16 
page  for  young  people  in  the  next  issue 
for  the  answer. 


He  stayed  out  too  late  and  daylight 
caught  him!  Mr.  Owl’s  portrait  was 
taken  by  Maurice  Gelder  of  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  who  then  obligingly  put  him  in 
a  dark  place  in  the  bam  where  the  light 
wouldn’t  hurt  his  eyes. 


This  is  another  of  the  bird  pictures 
entered  in  the  contest  announced  in  the 
January  5  issue. 


Dorothy  Kutschbach 


her  Sunday  school  and  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  primary  department.  In 
order  to  pass  along  the  benefits  she 
attained  from  her  nine  years  as  a  4-H 
club  member,  she  became  assistant 
leader  of  a  4-H  club  for  two  years  and 
a  leader  for  one  year. 

Dorothy’s  home  is  at  Sherburne, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Tinker 

There  is  a  tinker  in  our  town 
Who  mends  most  anything. 

A  treasured  plate,  a  hapless  doll, 

A  broken  fiddle-string. 

A  typewriter  that  will  not  type 
Works  fine  when  he  is  through; 
He  takes  a  balky  clock  apart 
And  makes  it  run  like  new. 


But  what  of  broken  hearts,  you  say? 

He  mended  mine  for  me. 

You’ll  see  him  any  minute  now, 

He’s  coming  home  for  tea. 

— M.  C.  M. 
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A  bad  break  in  the  sidewall 
caused  by  neglect  in  trim¬ 
ming  and  shoeing.  Photo  by 
U.  S-  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


At  the  left:  Crooked  hind 
legs  and  feet.  Avoid  this 
when  you  buy  a  horse.  Hard 
work  will  develop  spavins 
or  other  troubles.  Photo 
from  Cornell. 


At  the  right  is  an  example 
of  legs  that  are  “knee 
sprung.”  The  photo  is  from 
Cornell. 


A  healthy  hoof  properly  trimmed  on  one 
side.  Loose  material  has  been  removed 
down  to  the  sole  and  the  hoof  cut  back 
to  that  point  with  hoof  cutters.  Note  that 
the  bars  have  not  been  touched.  Below 
is  a  hoof  that  needs  trimming  badly.  The 
long  heel  takes  the  weight  off  the  bars 
and  in  time  will  cause  contracted  heels. 

— Both  photos  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture- 


REMEMBER  the  old  saying, 

“No  feet,  no  horse”?  When  you 
buy  a  horse,  look  at  his  feet;  when 
you  raise  a  colt,  train  his  feet ;  when 
you  own  a  horse,  keep  his  feet  prop¬ 
erly  trimmed  and  shod.  While  some 
types  of  poor  leg  conformation  are 
doubtless  inherited,  a  larger  part  of 
them  are  the  result  of  neglect.  In 
fact  it  is  possible  through  careful 
trimming  of  a  colt’s  feet,  to  correct, 
in  part,  conformation  that  is  not 
ideal. 

When  you  are  buying  a  horse, 
what  sort  of  feet  should  you  look 
for? 

i.  Pick  up  his  feet  and  look  the 
bottoms  of  them  over  carefully.  If 
they  are  dirty,  clean  them  off  so  you 
can  really  see  them.  Do  they  have  a 
general  unhealthy  look?  Is  there  any 
foul  odor  indicating  the  possibility  of 
thrush?  Are  the  heels  contracted? 
any  of  these  questions  warrants  a 
asked  to  buy. 

2.  Are  the  walls  of  the  hoof  straight?  Any 
rings  or  ridges  or  convexities  in  the  walls  indicate 
previous  as  well  as  future  foot  trouble. 

3-  Look  at  the  feet  and  legs  from  front,  side 
and  rear.  Does  the  horse  stand  squarely  on  them 
or  is  too  much  of  the  weight  borne  on  either  side, 
on  the  heel,  or  on  the  toe?  If  so,  the  horse  may 
be  an  interferer,  a  stumbler,  or  if  not  already 
afflicted  with  some  unsoundness  of  the  feet  or 


— U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers’  Bulletin  779. 


A.  A  vertical  line  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  should 
fall  on  the  center  of  the  knee,  cannon,  pastern  and 
foot.  Defects  are  toes  pointing  out  or  in  causing 
interference,  knees  too  close,  feet  toeing  in  or  out,  and  knees  too  wide  apart. 

B.  A  vertical  line  from  the  center  of  the  elbow  joint  should  fall  on  the  knee 
and  pastern  and  back  of  the  foot,  and  the  center  of  the  foot  should  be  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  point  illustrated  in  the  drawing.  Defects  include  legs  too  far 
under  the  body,  too  far  advanced,  legs  that  are  knee-sprung ,  and  calf  legs. 

G.  The  center  of  the  foot  should  be  directly  beneath  the  hip  joint  and  the 
line  joining  them  should  divide  the  gaskin.  A  vertical  line  from  the  point 
of  the  buttock  should  hit  the  back  of  the  cannon.  Avoid  horses  with  hind 
legs  too  far  under  the  body  and  too  far  back  of  the  body. 

D.  A  vertical  line  from  the  point  of  the  buttock  should  cross  the  center  of 
the  hock,  cannon,  pastern  and  foot.  Hind  legs  wider  apart  than  this  pro¬ 
duce  a  sprawling  gait.  Also  avoid  horses  with  cow-hocks  or  pigeon-toes. 


A  “yes”  to 


when 


no 


legs,  is  likely  to  develop  unsoundness  following 
hard  work. 

After  You  Own  the  Horse 

A  horse’s  feet  will  not  stay  in  good  condition 
without  care.  The  too  common  tendency  is  to 
wait  until  the  horse  gets  lame  and  then  hunt  for 
the  trouble. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  practice  of  work¬ 
ing  horses  unshod  has  increased.  It  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  time  consuming  to  take  a  team  several 
miles  to  a  shop  when  there  is  no  other  reason 


for  driving  them  to  town,  yet  work¬ 
ing  without  shoes  has  some  disad¬ 
vantages.  Not  all  hoofs  are  of  equal 
hardness.  Some  are  naturally  tough¬ 
er  than  others,  but  the  same  horse 
in  good  condition  will  grow  a  tougher 
horn  than  when  out  of  condition.  A 
horse’s  feet  will  keep  in  better  con¬ 
dition  when  standing  on  dirt  floors 
rather  than  on  concrete  or  wood.  It 
helps  to  apply  neatsfoot  oil  to  the 
feet  occasionally  with  a  brush. 

Unshod  feet  may  wear  off  too 
rapidly.  They  get  sore  and  the  horse 
limps.  He  must  then  be  shod  or  kept 
in  a  barn.  More  commonly  perhaps 
they  do  not  wear  off  rapidly  enough. 
The  toes  get  long,  a  strain  is  put  on 
the  ligaments,  and  the  horse  gets 
lame  or  develops  some  unsoundness. 
If  you  work  your  horse  without 
shoes,  examine  the  feet  regularly  and 
trim  them  at  least  once  every  five  or  six  weeks. 
If  the  horse  is  worked  with  shoes,  it  is  necessary 
to  reset  them  at  least  that  often. 

One  possible  solution  is  to  shoe  your  horse  at 
home.  Equipment  can  be  purchased  to  do  the  job 
for  about  $50.00.  Many  horse  owners  hesitate 
to  try  it,  feeling  that  they  do  not  know  how. 
Neither  do  some  of  the  men  who  these  days  are 
shoeing  horses  every  day.  The  farmer  is  likely 
to  be  more  careful  to  get  correct  information  and 
to  do  a  better  job  than  a  stranger  who  lacks 
adequate  training. 


No  F eet... 

No  Horse 
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Farm  Credit  Leaders  Talk  It  Over 

BETWEEN  300  and  400  presidents  and  sec¬ 
retaries  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Production  Credit  Associations  from 
every  state  in  the  Northeast  met  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  last  week  to  discuss  Farm  Credit 
problems  of  this  district,  and  to  lay  plans  for 
better  credit  service  to  farmers  for  the  coming 
year. 

During  two  days’  sessions,  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank,  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Corporation  reviewed  and  ex¬ 
plained  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  as  it  is  being  administered  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

No  one  could  listen  to  these  earnest  and  well- 
trained  officers,  or  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many 
representatives  of  this  democratic  organization 
of  local  farm  credit  associations,  without  having 
more  appreciation  of  the  personnel  in  charge  of 
the  responsibility  of  extending  credit  to  farmers 
who  are  worthy  of  it. 

Chief  address  at  the  Farm  Credit  Banquet, 
held  during  sessions,  and  attended  by  nearly  500 
people,  was  made  by  Governor  W.  I.  Myers  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at  Washington. 
Governor  Myers  is  himself  a  farm  boy,  raised  on 
a  farm  here  in  the  Northeast,  and  before  going 
to  Washington  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  He  al¬ 
so  operates  a  large  poultry  farm  at  Ithaca,  and 
what  is  more  important,  he  makes  it  pay. 

One  man  said  to  us  after  Governor  Myers’ 
speech : 

“It  gives  me  confidence  in  this  Farm  Credit 
work  to  have  a  man  at  its  head  who  knows  his 
Farm  Credit  stuff  from  the  ground  up,  and  who 
also  knows  enough  about  farming  so  that  he 
mixes  common  sense  with  sympathy  in  supply¬ 
ing  credit  to  agriculture.” 

This  Would  Be  Disastrous 

BILL  seeking  to  establish  a  6-hour  day  and 
a  30-hour  week  for  labor  is  now  having  the 
serious  consideration  of  Congress,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  may  be  passed.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  called  your  attention  to  this  30-hour 
week  Bill  and  to  its  very  grave  dangers.  If  pass¬ 
ed,  such  a  law  would  increase  industrial  labor 
costs  30  per  cent.  Add  that  to  the  already  high 
labor  costs  involved  in  everything  which  you  as  a 
farmer  buy,  and  you  will  see  how  vicious  this 
proposed  legislation  is.  It  would  be  particularly 
harmful  to  agriculture. 

The  30-hour  week  Bill  is  called  the  “Black 
Bill  S-87”  in  United  States  Senate,  and  the  “Con¬ 
nery  Bill  HR  2746”  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  No  legislation  proposed  in  years  has 
made  it  more  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your 
emphatic  opposition  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
We  therefore  earnestly  suggest  that  you  write 
immediately,  protesting  against  the  Bill,  to  your 
Senator  and  your  Congressional  Representative. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  Breaks  Record 

MORE  than  8000  farm  people  registered  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Counting  those  who  did  not  register, 
the  attendance  was  probably  well  over  10,000. 
This  is  the  largest  turn-out  on  record. 

Almost  every  farm  meeting  in  the  Northeast 
this  winter  has  been  a  record  breaker  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  enthusiasm,  indicating,  we  think,  two 
interesting  facts : 


First,  there  is  more  optimism  on  the  part  of 
farmers  that  the  hard  times  are  licked,  and  that 
it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing  with  new  plans. 

Second,  these  larger  attendances  at  farm  meet¬ 
ings  demonstrate  the  farmer’s  intention  to  get  all 
the  facts  and  knowledge  he  possibly  can  about 
his  business,  so  that  he  can  work  out  his  own 
problems.  This  shows  a  rapidly  increasing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  need  of  knowledge  of  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  science  and  economics  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Don’t  Increase  Potato  Acreage 

REPORTS  from  potato  growing  sections  on 
growers’  intentions  for  this  year  indicate  a 
widespread  tendency  greatly  to  increase  acreage. 
Some  sections  show  planned  acreage  increases 
of  at  least  20  per  cent  over  last  year.  What 
foolhardiness ! 

Usually  after  a  big  yield  and  low  prices,  grow¬ 
ers  decrease  their  acreage  —  not  so  this  year. 
Potato  men  seem  to  be  reasoning  that  the  other 
fellow  will  reduce  this  season  so  all  are  planning 
to  hop  to  it.  Others  reason  that  potatoes  will  be 
made  a  basic  commodity  by  the  AAA  and  the 
other  fellow’s  acreage  will  be  reduced.  There¬ 
fore  they  figure  it  is  the  time  for  them  to  in¬ 
crease.  Even  if  potatoes  are  made  a  basic  com¬ 
modity,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  control  of  acreage 
can  be  exercised  this  late  in  the  season.  Think 
of  the  impossible  job  of  trying  to  control  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  growers. 

If  potato  acreage  is  increased  above  the  five- 
year  average,  and  if  the  growing  season  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  industry  will  take  another  licking —  and 
it  cannot  stand  many  more.  Remember  also  the 
lack  of  demand  because  of  hard  times  in  the 
cities. 

The  smart  thing  to  do  of  course  is  to  plant 
the  usual  normal  acreage,  or  less  —  only  what 
the  farm  and  the  growers  capital  and  credit  fully 
justify. 

Fun  in  the  Garden 

HE  other  evening  we  were  visiting  with  a 
friend  on  what  we  would  like  best  to  do 
in  our  old  age,  although  we  hope  it  will  be  quite 
a  spell  yet  before  we  get  kicked  into  the  “lean 
and  slipper’d  pantaloon”  class.  We  finally 
agreed  that  we  could  get  the  most  fun  out  of 
trying  to  breed  and  develop  new  varieties  of 
flowers. 

All  that  would  be  needed  for  a  start  is  a  little 
land,  a  few  tools,  and  some  money  to  buy  seed. 
Later  perhaps  one  could  build  a  little  hothouse 
so  he  could  work  at  his  hobby  all  through  the 
winter.  At  first,  however,  much  of  one’s  time 
winter  and  summer  could  be  well  spent  studying 
books  and  bulletins  on  genetics  and  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  Possibilities  in  cross  pollination  and  in 
working  for  promising  hybrids  are  almost  un¬ 
limited.  The  work  would  have  the  fascination 
of  mining  gold. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  flowers,  there  are 
all  the  vegetable  and  field  crops  with  which  to 
work.  Scientists  are  beginning  to  get  some 
promising  hybrids  of  corn.  Anyone  willing  to 
study  and  with  patience  could  soon  learn  to  carry 
on  simple  research  or  experimental  field  work 
with  many  flowers,  vegetables,  or  field  crops. 
Maybe  you  would  not  find  new  varieties  or 
strains  that  are  any  better  than  those  now  known, 
but  what  a  lot  of  fun  you  would  have. 

And  by  the  way,  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
you  retire  to  begin.  You  can  start  right  now. 
Write  your  state  college,  state  what  you  want  to 
do,  and  ask  for  advice  to  decide  on  the  varieties 
of  flowers  or  crops  with  which  to  begin,  and  for 


bulletins  and  books  giving  elementary  principles 
of  plant  breeding.  Go  slowly,  study  a  lot,  and 
learn  as  you  go. 

Wool  Goods  Are  Good  Goods 

WOOL  growers  are  having  tough  going 
again.  Price  per  pound  of  wool  in  the 
grease  is  about  10c  less  than  a  year  ago.  Con¬ 
sumption  has  decreased  for  one  reason  because 
of  competition  of  rayon  and  cotton.  In  1910 
the  consumption  of  wool  per  person  was  8  yards 
—  now  it  is  only  4  yards.  There  is  an  increase 
of  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool  still  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  mills  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

National  Wool  Growers  Association,  holding 
its  annual  meeting  in  Arizona  recently,  voted 
half-heartedly  to  ask  Congress  to  make  wool  a 
basic  commodity  under  the  AAA.  Even  the 
farm  organizations  are  failing  in  initiative  and 
responsibility,  and  are  turning  for  help  to  the 
universal  Santa  Claus  in  the  form  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Government  can  never  do  zvhat  an  industry 
should  do  for  itself. 

If  wool  is  made  a  basic  commodity,  it  means 
a  processing  tax  with  a  still  higher  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  a  still  further  turning  away  from 
wool  to  substitutes. 

There  are  hopeful  factors  for  sheep  men.  The 
drought  has  lessened  flocks  by  thousands.  This 
year’s  clip  will  be  small  so  that  prices  should 
be  some  better.  A  sales  promotion  plan  is  under 
way  to  teach  the  public  the  better  qualities  of 
wool  goods.  The  Wool  Growers  Association 
went  on  record  favoring  an  assessment  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  educational  program,  and  mills  will 
share  the  expense.  Good  work !  While  you  are 
at  it,  emphasize  the  “truth  in  fabric”  principle. 
One  of  the  worst  rackets  in  the  clothing  business 
is  calling  a  garment  wool  when  it  contains  only 
5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent. 

A  Perennial  Clover? 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  both  in  soil  improvement  and  better 
feeding  practices  if  a  red  clover  could  be  found 
that  would  live  for  several  years  like  timothy 
does?  Realizing  the  possibilities,  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  have  worked 
for  years  to  develop  a  perennial  red  clover.  Cor¬ 
nell  has  found  a  variety,  called  Montgomery 
Late  Flowering  Red  Clover,  which  under  tests 
has  lasted  6  years.  Experiments  have  not  been 
conducted  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  this  is 
really  a  perennial  clover  under  all  conditions,  but 
here’s  hoping! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ECAUSE  of  the  financial  crisis,  nearly 
everybody  is  critical  of  bankers,  and  they 
are  receiving  more  than  their  share  of  blame  for 
all  our  troubles.  Many  stories  on  bankers  are 
going  the  rounds,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is 
about  a  tramp  who  managed  to  save  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  and  got  a  city  license  to  set  himself  up  in 
the  hot  dog  business,  in  an  alley  next  to  a  bank. 

After  a  day  or  so  another  tramp,  a  former 
crony  of  the  hot-dog  man,  came  along  and  asked 
his  friend  for  a  hot  dog  sandwich. 

“I  aint  got  no  money,  Bill,”  said  he,  “you’ll 
have  to  extend  me  credit  for  the  sandwich.” 

“Awful  sorry,  Jim,”  said  Bill.  “Sure  would 
like  to  help  out  an  old  pal  but  I  can’t  do  it.  You 
see  it’s  like  this  —  you  noticed  this  bank  next 
door?  Well,  I  got  an  agreement  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  stay  out  the  credit  business  as  long  as  he 
keeps  out  of  hot  dogs !” 
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T he  Farm  W oman  ’s  Fart 


ON  THE  home  farm  there  were  four  of  us  boys.  With  no  hired 
help.  Mother  took  care  of  our  large  family,  including  all  of  the 
cooking  and  washing  and  ironing.  In  addition,  she  helped  to  milk 
some  of  the  thirty-cow  dairy,  and  had  charge  of  raising  the  cream  of 
all  that  milk  in  pans  in  the  old  cellar.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  recall 
the  milk  pans  which  dairymen  of  a  former  generation  used  to  raise  the 
cream?  Most  of  those  pans  were  small  and  round,  but  I  remember  that 
we  had  two  that  were  rectangular  in  shape  and  almost  as  large  as  maple 
sap  evaporator  pans. 

After  the  cream  was  raised,  mother  made  the  butter.  Sometimes  it  was 
churned  by  hand,  sometimes  the  power  was  furnished  from  a  tread 
operated  by  a  large  dog.  Twice  a  week  mother  drove  four  miles  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station  to  deliver  the  butter.  One  of  my  childhood  im¬ 
pressions  was  of  the  station  agent  who  ran  a  long  round  poker  down 
through  the  centre  of  the  large  tub  of  butter.  When  he  pulled  it  out  it 
was  coated  with  butter  samples  of  every  layer  in  the  tub.  Then  the 
station  agent  licked  the  butter  off  from  different  parts  of  the  rod  or  poker 
and  thus  judged  the  quality  of  the  butter  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tub.  When  there  was  more  than  one  tub,  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
washed  the  rod  after  sampling  each  tub  with  his  tongue!  Certainly,  there 
has  been  improvement  through  the  years  in  sanitary  care  in  handling  milk 
products. 

Memory  carries  me  back  to  a  late  winter  afternoon  in  the  old  farm 
kitchen  of  my  childhood.  The  entire  top  of  the  stove  was  covered  with 
pails  and  pans  filled  with  skimmed  milk  which  father  was  warming  to 
feed  the  calves.  I  have  thought  of  that  scene  many  times  and  wondered 
how  many  city  women  would  tolerate  all  of  the  bother  and  the  stench  of 
the  milk  which  sometimes  slopped  over  on  the  stove  and  burned. 

Mother’s  case  is  typical  of  literally  millions  of 
farm  women  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
for  little,  to  carry  on  their  share  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  old  farm  and  to  help  make  both  ends 
meet.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  actual  farm 
work  in  field  and  barn  which  these  women  have 
done,  their  biggest  contribution  has  been  within 
the  home — in  making  that  home  not  only  a  fine 
place  in  which  to  live  but  also  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  farm  business  itself.  No  business 
in  the  world  is  so  inseparably  tied  to  the  home 
as  farming.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  farm  can¬ 
not  succeed  without  the  home  and  the  woman 
in  it.  It  is  the  farm  women  that  America  has 
to  thank  for  the  training  which  enables  young 
people  from  the  farm  to  go  out  and  make  their 
mark  in  the  world.  What  would  this  country 
be  without  the  men  and  women  whom  the  farm 
home  gives  to  other  professions  and  industries, 
to  banking,  manufacturing,  teaching,  and  mer¬ 


chandising?  These  men  and  women  with 
country  background  have  helped,  and  are  help¬ 
ing,  to  weave  the  fabric  of  American  life  and 
American  institutions. 

Often  have  I  heard  wives  and  mothers  speak 
with  disfavor  of  their  own  profession  of  home¬ 
making.  Man’s  work  is  more  spectacular.  If 
he  achieves  anything  worth  while, 
the  world  soon  finds  out  about  it. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  with  wom¬ 
an,  plugging  away  in  the  everyday 
work  and  life  of  the  home.  Never¬ 
theless,  her  influence  upon  her 
children  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Someone  once  said :  “Give  me  a 
child  until  he  is  seven  years  old 
and  I  care  not  who  has  him  after¬ 
wards.”  That  is  right,  and  it  is  the 
women  who  have  control  of  the 
children,  and  in  whose  company 
they  spend  practically  all  of  their 
young  lives.  On  women  rests  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  the  next  generation ; 
and,  believe  me,  this  next  generation  is  coming  up 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  determination  to  put  that  knowl¬ 
edge  into  practice — and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  determination  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
is  mother’s  teaching  and  example. 

The  farm  woman  also  has  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  in  the  public  work  of  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  marketing  and  farm  organizations.  Our 


A  June  1877  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  called  this 
tub  “an  improved  package 
for  butter .”  Many  old- 

timers  who  read  this  will 
remember  butter  tubs  that 
looked  like  this  one. 


hats  should  be  off  to  the  Grange  for  early 
recognizing  the  importance  of  farm  women  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Grange  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  farm  organizations 
in  the  world,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  its 
great  progress  and  its  accomplishments  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  due  to  its  women  mem¬ 
bers.  Following  the  leadership  of 
the  Grange,  other  organizations 
are  recognizing  that  in  order  to 
succeed  they  must  include  women 
in  their  membership. 

Woman  is  a  great  stabilizing 
conservative  influence.  I  wonder 
how  many  revolutions  in  the  world 
have  been  prevented  by  the  natural 
caution  and  conservatism  of  wom¬ 
en?  And  how  many,  many  times 
a  man  is  all  ready  to  make  a  snap 
decision  which  might  upset  his 
whole  life,  and  is  only  prevented 
when  mother,  or  wife,  says:  “No, 
John,  better  go  a  little  slow.  Better  think  this 
thing  over  pretty  carefully.”  Naturally,  woman 
is  not  quite  so  close  to  the  farm  business  as  is 
man.  Therefore,  her  judgment  is  apt  to  be 
better. 

On  the  social  side  of  rural  life,  women  can 
play  a  leading  part  if  given  the  chance,  and  this 
applies  also  to  farm  meetings.  We  men  are  too 
deadly  serious  at  some  of  our  meetings.  No  won¬ 
der  many  of  them  are  so  poorly  attended!  We 


This  illustration  taken  from  an  April  1875  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  graphically  pictures  the  hard 
toork  and  self-sacrifice  of  farm  women  in  the  greatest 
migration  of  history  —  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

In  October  1859,  when  picture  at  the  left  appeared 
in  American  Agriculturist,  apple  gathering  seems  to 
have  been  a  more  leisurely  affair  than  nowadays.  How¬ 
ever,  we  ivant  you  to  notice  that  the  farm  women 
are  on  the  spot  and  doing 
their  share  of  the  work. 

Proba.bly  few  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  know  what  the  con¬ 
traption  at  the  right  is. 

This  picture  of  candle  molds 
appeared  in  an  1876  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist, 
when  many  farm  women 
were  still  making  their  own 
candles. 


should  invite  the  women¬ 
folk  and  liven  up  our 
programs  and  occasion¬ 
ally  have  something  to 

eat.  Tempt  men  to  attend  because  of  their 
stomachs,  give  them  a  good  laugh  once  in  a  while, 
and  maybe  you  will  get  something  into  their 
heads  before  they  get  away  from  you. 

But  most  important  of  all  the  many  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  women  to  farming  is  their 
optimism,  their  fundamental,  undying  faith  in 
the  soil  and  the  farm  home.  Woman  is  more 
steadfast  than  man,  and  the  history  of  agriculture 
proves  that  that  quality  is  just  about  the  most 
necessary  of  all. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  an  incident  which 
happened  during  the  exciting  days  of  the  milk 
strike  in  1916.  At  the  end  of  a  large  meeting, 
cooperative  contracts  were  passed  around,  and 
we  were  talking  to  individuals  in  an  effort  to  get 
them  to  sign  up.  I  spent  a  few  moments  with 
a  fine  old  fellow,  telling  him  of  the  need  of 
organization  and  ended  by  asking  him  to  sign 
the  contract. 

“What  you  say  sounds  all  right,”  he  replied, 
“but  Ma  is  just  as  much  interested  in  the  old 
farm  as  I  am.  She  ain’t  here  tonight  and  I  won’t 
sign  the  contract  until  I  talk  it  over  with  her.” 

To  that  statement  there  is  no  answer.  No  or¬ 
ganization  will  ever  get  very  far,  and  neither  will 
any  part  of  the  farm  business,  that  does  not  make 
full  provision  for  talking  it  over  with  “Ma” ! 
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One  bag  of  AMMO-PHOS*  11-48-0  High-analysis 
Fertilizer  contains  as  much  plant  food  as  three  bags 
of  16%  superphosphate  plus  half  a  bag  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  it  costs  less. 

Its  plant  food  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  quickly 
available  to  plants. 

It  is  granular  and  can  be  applied  evenly. 

UNEXCELLED  FOR- 

1 —  Top-dressing  pastures 

2 —  Seeding-down  clover  and  alfalfa 

3 —  Fertilizing  manured  corn 


Write  for 
leaflet  X-306 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturer s  of  ‘Aero'  Cydngriiid  arid  ’Ammo-Pbos- 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


R  A  W  BE  R  R I E  S 


Strong,  Vigorous,  well  Rooted  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  carefully  pack.  True 
to  name  and  100%  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 
FREE  Berry  Book 


PREMIER  . 

DORSETT  . . 

FAIRFAX  . 

Aberdeen  . . 

BIG  JOE  . 

JOYCE  . 

CHESAPEAKE 

Wm.  Belt  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

$0.40 

$0.65 

$1.88 

$3.75 

$17.50 

.  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

.  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

.  .35 

.65 

1.63 

3.25 

13.75 

.40 

.65 

2.13 

4.25 

20.00 

.40 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

17.50 

.  .40 

.70 

2.38 

4.75 

22.50 

.  .40 

.65 

1.75 

3.50 

16.75 

.  .60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

30.00 

Box 

7,  SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BORSETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1935  catalog  gives  descriptions, 
illustrations  in  color  and  complete 
planting  and  cultural  directions. 

Free  Copy — Write  Today 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Box  5  -  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 

One  of  the  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants  in  America. 

STRAWBERRIES 

PRYOR’S  1935  catalog  describes  BORSET, 
jg;  FAIRFAX  and  all  leading  varieties.  Gives 
helpful  growing  instructions,  lowest  prices, 
etc.  Bon’t  buy  before  getting  a  copy.  It’s 
free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  RI3,  Salisbury.  Md. 


Fruit  Trees, 
rape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
and  Rose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

Cortland,  Macoun,  Melba  Apple,  Golden  Jubilee 
Beach.  Fredonia,  Ontario,  Portland  Grapes. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

Chief,  Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Experimental  Stations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  Catalog  also  contains  Special 
Bargain  list. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Nursery  Products  to  select 
from.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 

I  Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  I 
of  Niagara  County. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Wfe  A  TUT  Allen’s  1935  Berry- 
mt?  W  Book  Bescribes 
JL  JL  Best  Methods, 

Plants,  Varieties: 
Fairfax,  Borsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 

BRAND 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Always  uniform  —  99%  pure ! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and  Use”. 

* 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


How  We  Use 

Fertilizer 


T! 


we 

have  a  much 
higher  standard 
and  demand  for 
fertilizers  manu¬ 
factured  to  meet 
definite  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  crop 
to  be  grown  than 
in  former  years.  In 
1902  the  average 
fertilizer  in  New  Jersey  had  72  per  cent 
of  its  nitrogen  in  the  organic  form,  20 
per  cent  in  the  nitrate  form  and  8  per 
cent  as  ammonium  salts.  In  1932,  22 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  organic, 
68  per  cent  ammonium  salts  and  only 
10  per  cent  nitrates.  We  used  to  con¬ 
sider  it  essential  that  we  have  most  of 

our  nitrogen  derived  from  organic 

sources.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  the  most 
important  inorganic  form.  The  high 
cost  of  nitrogen  lead  to  research  and 
the  development  of  numerous  sources 
of  synthetic  nitrogen.  Today  we  can 
choose  and  select  our  nitrogen  so  as  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements  of  crop 
and  soil. 

New  Fertilizer  Elements 

For  some  crops  and  some  soils  we 
also  find  it  desirable  to  add  additional 
elements.  The  vegetable  and  potato 
growers  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  find 
magnesium,  and  sometimes  maganese, 
of  considerable  value.  Pecan  growers 
are  now  adding  zinc  sulphate  as  one 
of  the  essentials  for  fertilizing  their 
trees. 

This  year  we  are  expecting  to  use 
magnesium  limestone  (dolomite)  in  our 
fertilizer  specifications,  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralizing  the  acidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  magnesium  as  well 
as  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium. 
We  found  evidence  of  magnesium 
deficiency  in  our  spinach  crop  last 
year. 

Recent  investigations  seem  conclu¬ 
sive  that  most  plants  respond  best  to 
ammonia  sources  of  nitrogen,  when  the 
soil  has  a  pH  of  6  or  better.  In  other 
words,  on  well  limed  soils,  including 
orchards  we  should  use  sources  of 
nitrogen  derived  from  ammonia.  On 
soil  not  well  limed  we  had  better  use 
nitrate  forms  of  nitrogen.  There  are 
some  forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as  cal¬ 
cium  cyanimid  that  carry  a  large 
amount  of  lime.  This  lime,  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fertilizer,  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  when  used  in  a  soil  that  is  acid. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  when  this  is  used  for  orchard 
work,  it  should  be  applied  so  as  to  give 
it  ample  time  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
trees. 

The  selection  is  frequently  influenced 
by  the  cost  of  nitrogen  per  pound.  If 


sulphate  of  ammonia  costs  the  same 
per  ton  as  nitrate  of  soda,  the  cost  per 
pound  of  nitrogen  is  one-third  more  for 
nitrate,  or  if  calcium  cyanimid  costs 
the  same  per  ton  as  nitrate  of  soda,  it, 
too,  is  considerably  cheaper  per  pound 
of  nitrogen.  The  cost,  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  crop  to  be  grown  and  the 
method  of  application,  will  all  influence 
which  source  of  nitrogen  should  be 
used. 

Applying  Fertilizer 

In  the  orchards  we  broadcast  the 
fertilizers  between  the  trees  and  follow 
with  cultivation.  For  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  the  latter  is  not  necessary.  The 
application  of  fertilizers  to  row  crops 
should  be  made  so  that  it  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  Potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  buying  potato  planters  that 
apply  the  fertilizer  a  few  inches  away 
from  the  seed  and  about  two  inches 
below  it.  This  is  particularly  important 
with  the  heavier  applications  and  high 
concentrations. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  apply 
our  fertilizers  in  several  applications 
instead  of  all  at  one  time.  We  once 
felt  it  essential  that  we  should  have 
tankage  or  blood  as  a  part  of  the  form 
of  nitrogen.  Probably  this  was  neces¬ 
sary  when  all  of  our  fertilizers  were 
applied  at  the  time  of  planting  or  be¬ 
fore  seeding.  By  changing  our  appli¬ 
cations  so  as  to  feed  the  plant  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season,  it  would  seem 
as  though  we  could  more  readily  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  organic  forms  such  as 
tankage  and  blood.  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  results  from  some 
sources  of  nitrogen  with  some  particu¬ 
lar  crops.  For  several  years  we  have 
obtained  unusual  response  from  the  use 
of  urea  on  celery,  yet  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  technical  information  that 
would  substantiate  such  results. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
using  5-8-5  fertilizer  with  the  nitrogen 
derived  from  three  or  more  sources, 
the  amounts,  of  which  were  specified 
and  the  mixture  was  manufactured  in 
keeping  with  our  specifications.  With 
this  analysis  we  have  been  able  to  grow 
unusually  large  crops  of  vegetables, 
under  intensive  Conditions,  without  the 
use  of  manure.  This  year  we  probably 
will  increase  the  nitrogen  one  unit. 
Through  the  use  of  more  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  we  are  specifying  less  tank¬ 
age  and  blood  and  including  more  in¬ 
organics  because  they  are  less  costly 
and  fully  as  effective  when  properly 
applied. 

Heavy  Applications 

On  our  higher  costing  crops  that  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  labor,  we  use 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizer.  Celery 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


A  good  cover  crop  left  to  reseed  itself  is  good  orchard  practice.  Too  much 
tillage  destroys  organic  matter  and  allows  erosion.  Orchards  should  b6 
limed  and  fertilized  so  as  to  maintain  heavy  legume  sods  and  cover  crops. 


PURINA 

chick 


C HICKS  are  born  with  a  hunger  to  live 
and  grow.  Ids  a  hunger  that  means  more 
than  filling  the  tiny  crop  with  feed.  Ids 
a  hunger  for  things  that  will  btiild  bone, 
tissue  and  feathers.  Ids  a  hunger  for 
keeping  alive  the  spark  of  life  and  de¬ 
veloping  little  frames  into  sturdy  chicks 
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T>ERHAPS  it’s  hard  to  see  the  differ- 
^  ence  in  chick  feed  at  the  start.  But 
when  the  bag  is  empty  at  six  weeks, 
you  can  see  it  in  the  chicks.  They  tell 
you  in  life,  in  pounds,  in  development. 
They  tell  you  that  Purina  Startena 
gave  them  the  things  a  chick  needs — 
the  things  so  often  lacking  in  ordi¬ 
nary  chick  feeds.  That’s  why  there’s 
only  one  Startena,  and  you’ll  always 
find  it  in  the  Checkerboard  Bag! 


Two  pounds  of  Startena  per  chick 
for  the  first  six  weeks — that’s  all  it 
takes  to  give  you  the  kind  of  chicks 
you  want.  That’s  why  Purina  Startena 
has  become  America’s  leading  chick 
feed.  At  six  weeks,  when  the  Startena 
bag  is  empty,  you  have  50  big,  sturdy 
chicks.  When  so  much  depends  on  so 
little  you  can’t  afford  to  take  chances. 
The  best  is  none  too  good.  See  your 
Purina  dealer  today — have  Startena  on 
hand  when  your  chicks  arrive! 


PURINA  MILLS  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  CHICKS  ARE  IMPORTANT  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  FROM  HATCHERIES 
AND  DEALERS  THAT  DISPLAY  THE  PURINA  RESEARCH  SERVICE  EMBLEM  SHOWN  ABOVE 


To  My  Friends: 

Last  issue  I  promised  you  Jimmy’s 
“What  Next?”  story.  Here  it  is: 

“I  wish  you  could  have  been  with 
me  day  before  yesterday.  I  went 
hunting  and  there  were  three  dogs; 
this  story  is  about  those  dogs  and  the 
men  who  owned  them. 

“We  were  down  in  the  South  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  birds.  There  was  a 
very  wealthy  man  from  the  North, 
another  from  Georgia,  and  a  farmer 
::rom  Alabama.  The  man  from  the 
North  arrived  with  a  chauffeur  and 
second  car  with  four  dogs  in  it.  The 
man  from  Georgia  brought  a  trailer 
with  six  dogs.  The  farmer  drove  up 
in  an  ancient  Lizzie.  Sitting  on  the 
'ront  seat  beside  him  was  what  might 
)e  called  a  pointer  dog.  He  had  knobby 
ittle  ears,  a  club  tail  that  swung 
slowly,  and  the  most  woe-begone  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  eyes  I’ve  ever  seen. 

■  □  ■  ■ 

“The  man  from  the  North  selected  a 
setter  named  Joe  and  the  man  from 
Georgia  picked  out  a  pointer  named 
Lady.  ‘And  keep  your  eyes  on  them  if 
you  can,’  they  told  the  guides.  ‘They 
range  so  far  and  so  fast  and  find  so 
many  birds  you’ll  have  difficulty  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  them.’ 

“It  was  just  before  we  got  on  our 
uorses  that  the  farmer  said,  ‘Do  y’all 
mind  if  I  let  old  Buttons,  my  dog,  come 
along?  He  ain’t  gonna  hurt  nothin’; 
le  won’t  git  in  the  way.’  Good- 
naturedly  we  said  that  Buttons  might 
come  along.  The  second  that  Joe  and 
Lady  were  unleashed  they  shot  away. 
Old  Buttons  trotted  along  to  the  top 
of  a  little  rise.  He  stood  there  for  a 
moment  and  surveyed  the  country, 
;hen  he  dropped  over  the  brow.  We 
four  hunters  were  jogging  along  and 
were  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  rise 
when  one  of  the  guides  shouted, 
‘Point!’ 

“  ‘Joe  or  Lady?’  asked  the  man  from 
the  North. 

“  ‘It’s  dat  old  Buttons  dog,’  said  the 
Negro. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

“We  kicked  up  the  covey  and  shot 
it.  On  our  horses  once  more  we  were 
riding  along  when  the  guide  called, 
‘Point!’ 

“  ‘Joe  or  Lady?’  asked  the  man  from 
Georgia. 

“  ‘It’s  dat  old  Buttons  dog,’  said  the 
Negro. 

“The  next  covey  was  the  same.  And 
the  next.  Before  lunch  we  found  eight 
coveys  of  birds  and  dat  old  Buttons 
dog  found  six  of  them.  After  lunch 
it  was  the  same;  hunting  against  a 
fresh  brace  of  dogs,  old  Buttons  still 
found  the  birds. 

■  ■  ■  m 

“As  we  were  riding  back  I  pulled 
my  horse  alongside  the  farmer  and 
began  talking  with  him.  ‘How  does 
he  do  it?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  the  farmer  in  his  quiet 
way,  ‘I  reckon  as  how  old  Buttons  just 
don’t  waste  a  lot  of  time  showing  off, 
remembering  to  look  pretty.  He’ll  pick 
out  the  places  birds  are  likely  to  be, 
and  he’ll  go  to  those  places.  You  see, 
he  sort  of  maps  out  what’s  ahead  and 
figures  out  what  to  do  next,  and  then 
he  does  it.  I  reckon  as  how  that’s  why 
he  finds  the  birds.’ 

“And  I  reckon  as  how  that  farmer 
is  about  right.  I  reckon  it  isn’t  such 
a  bad  idea  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
next,  then  do  that  job.  I  bet  we’d  find 
a  lot  more  of  the  birds  we’re  looking 
for.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Thank  you,  Jimmy,  for  the  story. 
I  reckon  some  of  our  readers  will  de¬ 
cide  what  to  do  next  and  then  do  it. 
Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SIFT-PROOF 

PAPER  BAGS 

made  The  . 

BAGPAK 

WAY 

SAVE  YOU  MOISEY 
OS  FERTILIZER 


*1.00  spent  for  fertilizer  can  often 
return  as  much  as  $10.00  in  increased  value 
of  the  crop.  You  can’t  afford  to  waste  such 
valuable  material.  Yet  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  expensive  plant  food  is  lost  every 
spring  in  what  sifts  through  ordinary  bags. 

Bagpak  paper  bags  put  an  end  to  this 
waste.  Built  up  of  four  thick  walls  of  tough 
Kraft  paper,  closed  with  a  patented, 
cushion  stitch  that  will  not  pull  out,  they 
are  completely  sift-proof.  In  ordinary 
bags,  fertilizer  is  lost  with  every  handling — 
at  the  factory,  in  the  freight  car,  in  the 
truck.  Again  there  is  a  loss  when  the  bags 
are  unloaded  and  when  they  are  hauled  to 
the  barn  or  field. 

But  when  fertilizer  goes  into  a  Bagpak 
paper  bag  it  stays  there  until  the  bag  is 
opened.  This  bag  is  so  tight  and  clean 
that  you  can  handle  it  in  your  best  clothes, 
carry  it  around  in  your  sedan. 

Strong  enough  to  stand  rough  handling, 
the  Bagpak  bag  will  also  resist  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  of  fertilizer  longer  than  any 
other  bag  in  general  use.  Ground  mois¬ 
ture,  dew,  or  even  a  heavy  shower  will  not 
penetrate  its  sturdy  walls.  Fertilizer  in 
this  bag  can  be  trucked  right  to  the  spot 
where  it  will  be  used,  regardless  of  weather. 

Speak  to  your  dealer  today.  Ask  him  to 
specify  Bagpak  bags  when  he  orders 
fertilizer.  You’ll  like  these  clean,  easy-to- 
handle  bags.  And  besides  the  protection 
against  loss  from  sifting,  there  is  usually 
a  saving  per  ton  on  the  price  of  fertilizer 
packed  this  way. 

BAGP/f/C 
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220  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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PAY 

50  years’  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book.  It  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 

Catskill,  etc.,  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Ml 


Burpee’sGardenBookfree.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

230  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Latham, 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  — -  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  H00SICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  POPCORN,  pons  perfectly.  Ten  lbs. 
for  one  dollar,  delivered.  FRED  B.  SKINNER,  Greene, N.Y. 
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UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


t 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
With  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxfcury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Vogue  in  Vegetable 


V  arieties 

By  PAUL  WORK 

THE  catalogues  are  coming — and 
not  too  soon.  The  days  are 
lengthening,  soon  the  frost  will  be  gone 
and  the  garden  must  be  planted.  Even 
while  winter  rules  out  of  doors,  gar¬ 
dening  is  a  wonderful  indoor  sport. 
The  “stove-pipe  league’’  can  thresh  over 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  last  year’s 
varieties,  can  look  at  the  pictures  and 
read  the  descriptions  and  make  up  a 
seed  order  to  give  even  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  garden  of  1934. 

This  is  a  good  year  to  order  seed 
early.  Surpluses  in  the  seed  trade  have 
been  pretty  well  cleared  away,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  some  things  are  decidedly 
short.  Seed  a  year  old  is,  with  most 
vegetables,  likely  to  germinate  well  if 
it  was  good  then.  Onions,  parsnips 
and  sweet  corn  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
however,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  little 
test  of  any  seed  held  over.  Just  plant 
50  seeds  of  each  sample  in  a  flat  or 
cigar  box  of  soil,  keep  it  moist  and  at  a 
good  growing  temperature  and  count 


California  Wonder  Pepper.  The  variety 
has  a  very  thick  flesh  but  is  late. 


the  come-up.  Of  course  this  test  must 
be  made  carefully  if  it  is  to  be  reliable. 
One  can,  however,  save  a  bit  of  cash 
by  ordering  a  two-year  supply  of  many 
items  as  ounce  and  larger  unit  prices 
are  much  lower  than  for  packets. 

Price  Situation  Spotted 

With  serious  shortages  prevailing  in 
the  seed  supply  for  many  crops  and 
with  lesser  shortages  in  others,  the 
price  situation  is  rather  patchy.  A 
comparison  between  five  catalogues  of 
this  year  and  of  last  was  made,  based 
on  such  quantities  as  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  would  buy.  Cucumber  seed  is  more 
than  double  last  year’s  price,  and 
onions  are  nearly  double. 

Open-pollinated  sweet  corn  stocks 
are  half  or  two-thirds  higher  than  last 
year  but  FI  hybrid  inbreds  are  about 
the  same.  This  is  quite  an  argument 
for  the  use  of  the  highly  bred  types 
which  have  shown  such  marked  super¬ 
iority  in  performance.  This  has  been 
especially  true  of  Golden  Cross.  Beans, 
peas,  carrots,  beets  and  muskmelons 
show  price  increases  of  as  much  as  ten 
or  twenty  per  cent  in  some  catalogues 
but  not  in  others. 

Whatever  the  price,  the  thing  to  look 
for  is  quality  in  seeds.  The  cost  per 
acre  is  small.  At  the  same  time,  high 
price  is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to 
quality.  One  can  find  strains  of  Danish 
cabbage  seed  in  this  state  at  from  $2.75 
to  $8.00  per  pound.  Better  form  an 
opinion  of  your  own  as  to  what  is  the 
best  buy. 

New  Offerings  for  1935 

The  “Long  Bunching”  group  of  car¬ 
rots  continues  to  gain  in  popularity. 


Davis  Perfect  ‘‘Cukes.”  In  order  lo  put 
on  the  market  quality  products  like 
those  shown  on  this  page,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  choose  the  right  varieties  and 
get  the  seed  from  a  reliable  house. 


Four  names  are  commonly  catalogued 
and  there  are  others — Morse  Bunching, 
Imperator,  Perfection  and  Tendersweet. 
They  are  all  longer,  slenderer,  straight- 
er  sided  than  Danvers  and  much  more 
so  than  Chantenay.  Perfection  is  a 
bit  shorter  than  the  first  two  and 
somewhat  resembles  Nantes.  Tender- 
sweet  is  more  tapering  than  the  others 
and  shows  considerable  purple  in  leaf 
stalks  and  on  the  top  of  the  root. 

Nantes  is  an  old  variety,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  round  at  top  and  bottom, 
cylindrical,  small  topped,  with  very 
small  core  and  uniform  color  through¬ 
out.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  table  carrot 
we  have  and  is  gaining  fast  on  our  up¬ 
state  markets  for  topped  sales.  'The 
top  is  too  small  and  tender  to  bunch 
really  well. 

It  is  quite  an  achievement  to  cross 
varieties  and  then  select  out  a  type 
that  will  combine  the  merits  of  several 
old  sorts.  This  has  been  the  aim  in 
developing  the  Straight  Eight  cucum¬ 
ber.  It  is  just  out  this  year  and  it 
will  have  to  be  well  tried  out  but  it  won 
an  “All-American”  award  and,  as  I  saw 
it,  looks  very  promising.  It  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  straight  and  well 
filled  out  to  the  ends  instead  of  taper¬ 
ing  as  in  most  of  our  medium  length 
cucumbers.  The  color  is  very  dark  as 
in  the  Kirby. 

The  Stride  Group  of  Peas 

We  have  two  very  fine  peas  in  Lax- 
ton  Progress  for  second  early  and 
Alderman  for  midseason  to  late.  Be¬ 
tween  them  a  sizable  gap  is  fixed, 
ordinarily  about  ten  days.  Our  trials 
this  year  show  that  the  Giant  Stride 
group  just  about  hits  the  middle  of  the 
open  spot  of  time. 

The  group  well  illustrates  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  uncontrolled  naming.  Sev¬ 
eral  houses  have  come  out  with  stocks 
that  are  very  similar  under  the  names 
Giant  Stride,  Midseason  Giant,  Asgrow 
40,  Wyoming  Wonder,  Pacific  Market 
and  Fordhook.  There  may  be  more. 

The  vines  are  about  30  inches  high, 
many  of  them  with  one  or  more  good 
branches,  heavy  and  vigorous  in 
growth  and  dark  green.  The  vine  seems 
to  produce  as  many  pods  as  the  four- 
foot  vine  of  Alderman.  Pods  are  similar 
to  those  of  Alderman,  long,  broad, 
plump  and  fairly  well  filled.  (One 
must  turn  to  smaller  podded  varieties 
for  the  maximum  of  packing  within 
the  pods.) 

One  can  have  a  fine  succession  by 
planting  Mammoth  Podded  Extra  Early 
or  one  of  its  cousins,  Laxton  Progress, 
one  of  the  Stride  group  and  Alderman, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

New  Peppers  and  Tomatoes 

Among  peppers,  King  of  the  North 
made  quite  a  hit  last  season.  It  is 
similar  to  Ruby  King,  being  rather  long 
and  slender  but  it  is  as  early  as  Early 
Giant.  It  will  be  very  useful  until  we 

( Continued  on  Page  29) 


Tick  the  ones  you  want,  any 
2  full  ounces  at  this  special 
price,  to  get  acquainted- 
Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Mammoth  Prizetaker  Onion 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 

’  2  Ounces  1  Oc;  all  6(1  of  ea.)  for  30c! 
Today,  send  for  these  Ounces  at  special 
prices — and  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free,  the 
farmers’  and  gardeners’  friend,  full  of 
prize  varieties  of  tested,  guaranteed 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Maule’s 
good  luck  gift  with  every  order. 


PLANT  TREES 
FOR  PROFIT 


Plant  hardy  Hampshire  Evergreens  ...  to 
reclaim  your  idle  land  ...  for  hedges  or 
windbreaks  ...  for  roadside  sales,  or  for 
the  profitable  Christmas-tree  market. 
New  low  prices  are  now  ready.  Expert 
advice  on  your  tree-planting  problems 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  on 
"Planting  Trees  for  Profit-’’ 
KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  A,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


HAMPSHIRE  EVERGREENS 


CONDON’S  New  Wisconsin 
BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE 

TINCT.  Earliest  of  all  Ball  Heads.  Fine  tex¬ 
ture,  flesh  pure  white.  Very  uniform  type— 

Enormous  Yielder.  Biggest  Money-Making 
Cabbage  for  Home  and  Market.  Wonderful 
Keet  zr .  W e  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  v 

this  wonderful  new  Cabbage.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  post-'* 

SKirVS!  150  SEEDS  FREE  f&ML*  ’ 

Catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  Write  today. 


Standard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

Plow%  Powerful  Tractors  for  SmallFarms, 

Seed  \Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries. 
r„|g_,|A  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaA  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

TOd Lawns V  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
224  Cedar  St. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES.  KlI 

college  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

I.  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Open  field  grown  Cab¬ 
bage.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet.  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  To¬ 
mato.  Pepper  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 


log  and  Cultural  Directions 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY, 


»  „  SEND  NO  MONEY.  FR0ST- 

’ay  the  Postman.  PR00F  Cabbage&onion 

lants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  2,000, 
1.75.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GA. 

;.  0.  D.  Send  No  Money.  '“‘SH,  <eKK! 


rite  for  our  circular  on  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  plants, 
e  grow  only  the  best  and  ship_only_  quality  plants. 


ERMAN’S  SWEET  PEAS,  3  colors;  Red-Blue-Pink— 

10c.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

A.  SHERMAN  CO,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK- 


USEWIFE  —  Give  your  family  a  treat  with  Key- 
e  Farms  Extra  Fancy  Dehydrated  Sugar  Corn- 
vour  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  jour  grocers 
te  and  25c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  one  pound 
prepaid.  _  .  _  r>„ 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Better  Way  to  Collect  Taxes 

In  “Sass  and  Applesass”  there  are  a 
couple  of  letters  which  I  believe  could  be 
followed  up  with  other  articles  to  the  end 
that  a  reform  be  accomplished  in  our  tax 
collecting  system.  I  agree  that  we  are 
paying  the  collector  too  much  for  tax  col¬ 
lection.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  penalties 
are  too  severe.  If  we  did  not  have  such 
penalties  I  fear  that  the  various  divisions 
of  government  would  at  times  have  very 
little  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  gov¬ 
ernment  activities.  Speaking  from  actual 
experience  I  know  that  there  are  many 
taxpayers  able  to  pay  who  will  and  do 
not  pay  their  taxes  and  such  penalties 
are  about  the  only  way  that  their  taxes 
can  be  secured. 

The  suggestion  that  taxes  be  collected 
semi-annually  and  that  a  discount  be  al¬ 
lowed  if  full  payment  is  made  at  time 
of  first  payment  is  due  is  good.  I  think 
this  plan  is  in  operation  in  some  south¬ 
ern  states.  I  think  we  could  profit  by 
studying  the  system  in  vogue  in  some  of 
the  midwestern  states  where  all  taxes  are 
collected  by  the  County  Treasurer  and  an 
informative  and  intelligent  receipt  issued. 
If  you  stop  to  figure  up  one  per  cent  on 
state  and  county,  school  and  lighting  dis¬ 
tricts  taxes  that  one  pays  each  year,  it 
will  amount  to  no  small  sum.  I  believe 
these  taxes  could  be  collected  by  a  county 
official  without  fee  at  an  actual  saving  to 
*11  taxpayers.— F.  M.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Seeding  Clover  in  Corn 

I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  in 
seeding  alfalfa  as  well  as  red  clover  in 
corn.  This  practice  may  be  used  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  Seeding  may  be 
done  when  the  corn  is  planted  if  the 
ground  is  quite  free  from  weeds  or  at  the 
last  cultivation,  not  later  than  July  1st. 

The  smaller  growing  varieties  of  corn 
are  best  as  they  give  the  seeding  a  much 
better  chance.  If  silo  corn  is  used,  a 
small  to  medium  variety  such  as  Cornell 
No.  11  should  be  used. 

While  I  am  on  the  seeding  subject  there 
are  two  points  I  cannot  help  mentioning. 
Sow  only  seed  acclimated  to  your  local¬ 
ity.  So  important  is  this  fact  that  Dr. 
Wiggans  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  has 
a  bulletin  on  the  subject,  and  the  U.  'S. 
government  is  now  putting  a  Verified 
Origin  tag  on  seed  from  certain  states, 
both  clover  and  alfalfa.  Seed  from  the 
corn  belt  is  none  too  well  adapted  to  the 
Northeast,  yet  this  vast  section  is  where 
most  of  the  so-called  northern  grown  seed 
comes  from.  Seed  from  Montana  or  Da¬ 
kota  is  perhaps  not  as  winter  hardy  for 
us  as  seed  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan  or 
Canada.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  ex¬ 
treme  low  temperatures  in  a  dry  climate 
are  not  as  hard  on  plants  as  even  a  mod¬ 
erate  temperature  in  a  damp  climate. 

— E.  N.  R.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

Light  on  Feet 

I  have  long  read  the  articles  of  Jared 
Van  Wagenen  with  intense  interest  and 
have  just  begun  to  do  what  I  wish  I  had 
done  long  since  —  saving  those  articles 
for  reference. 

“Maryland,  My  Maryland”  strikes  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  one  who 
has  always  loved  Whittier’s  “Barbara 
Fritehie”  and  who  last  year  looked  upon 
fhe  garments  worn  by  her  and  treasured 
hy  her  gracious  grandniece. 

“The  American  Heritage”  is  another 
series  that  I  am  enjoying  and  preserving. 
"Feet  First,”  by  Mabel  Hebei,  is  the 
clearest  light  I  have  seen  thrown  upon 
the  subject  of  footwear  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren’s  feet,  and  if  heeded  will  prevent 
such  trouble  as  many  of  us  are  experi¬ 
encing. 

All  in  all,  I  find  your  paper  growing 
better  and  more  helpful  each  month. 

— E.  H.  U.,  New  Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

Grasshopper  Versus  Ant 

The  little  cartoon  on  page  14,  February 
2ad  issue,  is  the  most  stupidly  heartless 
distortion  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
won  I  have  seen.  It  shows  those  fine  old 


virtues,  Foresight,  Industry,  and  Thrift, 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  a  volley  of 
“Modern  Security  Plans.”  No  distinction 
is  made  between  the  various  social  secur¬ 
ity  plans  —  some  of  them  patently  ab¬ 
surd.  They  are  lumped  all  together  as 
being  equally  deserving  of  the  reader’s 
derision.  That  fabulous  symbol  of  im¬ 
providence,  the  grasshopper,  figures  as 
commanding  officer,  ready  to  give  the 
signal  to  fire.  This  worthy,  I  take  it,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  intended  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  proposed  legislation,  those 
improvident  millions  who  carelessly  lost 
their  jobs,  got  hurt  in  a  machine,  or  grew 
sick  and  old  during  the  depression. 

That  the  bitter  sufferings  entailed  by 
protracted  unemployment  on  millions  of 
fellow-citizens  can  be  so  brutally,  so 
smugly,  misrepresented  is  enough  to  make 
a  sheep  want  to  fight.  If  you  have  in 
fact  been  constructive  and  progressive 
since  1842,  would  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
explain  what  those  catchwords,  Foresight, 
Industry,  and  Thrift,  can  mean  to  people 
who  are  unable  to  find  work  of  any  kind, 
subsisting  on  a  purely  animal  basis?  . 

— J.  A.  S.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Letters  of  approval  are 
more  pleasant  but  doubtless  one  like  this 
is  good  for  us.  We  believe  J.  A.  S.  did 
not  read  our  comment  on  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  carefully.  We  approve,  fully,  old 
age  pensions  and  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  to  be  paid  by  workers  and  industry, 
NOT  by  the  government.  When  every 
person  is  sure  of  a  comfortable  old  age 
regardless  of  thrift,  the  taxes  of  those 
who  do  work  will  grow  and  grow.  De¬ 
pression  was  not  caused  by  lack  of  old 
age  pensions.  An  honest  dollar  would 
help  to  prevent  future  hard  times. 

*  *  * 

Weed  Seeds  Live  Too  Long 

In  January,  1900,  I  bought  a  rundown 
farm  in  Wyoming  County,  Pa.  It  had 
been  rented  for  years ;  around  the  build¬ 
ings  and  fences  was  a  mass  of  pigweeds 
and  burdocks  from  four  to  six  feet  high, 
especially  the  latter.  One  of  my  first  jobs 
was  to  cut  and  burn  all  of  these,  being 
careful  not  to  rattle  the  seed  of  the  bur¬ 
docks  out.  The  following  summer  they 
seemed  to  grow  more  thriftily  than  ever. 
After  harvest  I  took  a  light  pick  to  a 
blacksmith  and  had  a  bit  put  on  one  end 
about  two  inches  wide.  Then  I  went  all 
over  the  farm,  cutting  the  burdocks  off 
below  the  black  part  of  the  root.  (This 
will  kill  the  root.)  I  then  piled  the  green 
burdocks  and  when  dry  burned  them. 
This  work  I  did  myself,  allowing  none 
of  them  to  go  to  seed,  and  yet  for  seven 
years  burdocks  continued  to  come  on 
each  spring,  thought  less  in  numbers.  Af¬ 
ter  the  seven  years  I  was  not  bothered 
with  them.  This  was  quite  conclusive 
proof  to  me  that  some  of  this  seed  will 
not  germinate  for  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  years. 
I  have  since  seen  this  plan  carried  out 
by  other  farmers  with  like  results. 

I  thought  of  this  when  I  read  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  February  2nd  issue  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 

— B.  T.  K.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Reasonable  Truck  Regulation 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  bdt 
I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  government  control  of  truck  ser¬ 
vice.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
trucks  should  have  definite  government 
rules  as  do  the  railroads.  Many  truck 
drivers  work  overtime,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  “I  was  asleep”  accidents. 
You  are  wrong  to  say  that  the  railroads 
are  “slow.”  The  railroad  provides  the 
most  economical  transportation  of  any 
carrier.  The  taxpayers  build  roads  and 
the  trucks  pay  very  little  in  taxes,  but 
the  government  lets  them  practically  “run 
wild.”  However,  the  railroads  build  their 
own  roads,  are  taxed  heavily,  and  live  up 
to  government  orders,  thus  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  safety. 

I  hope  to  see  further  discussion  on  this 
subject. — P.  Y.,  Kent,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  like  the  railroads 
but  don’t  believe  trucks  should  be  slowed 
up  with  too  much  red  tape.  Speed  rail¬ 
road  service  up  rather  than  slow  truck 
service  down.  j. 


.  .  .  THE  TRACTOR 
THAT  WE  CAN  USE 
THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

The  one  tractor  that  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
—  field,  belt,  road  or  barnyard  —  is  the  FULL  2- 
PLOW  Allis-Chalmers  Model  "WC”.  It  is  a  FULL 
TIME  tractor  < . ,  plows  or  cultivates  at  5  miles  an 
hour,  hauls  on  the  road  at  10  miles,  operates  a 
thresher,  works  in  yards  or  buildings.  Cultivator  can 
be  attached  or  detached  in  5  minutes.  Easy  riding. 
Burns  gasoline  or  low  grade  fuels.  Saves  Money. 

Get  your  FREE  catalog  now  on  the  best  "tractor 
buy”  for  1935  —  the  Model  "WC”  Also  ask  for 
information  on  full  A-C  line  of  tractors,  plows, 
tillage  tools,  threshers,  combines,  clover  hullers, 
etc.  Send  coupon  today  to  Dept.  34. 


"ECONOMICAL" 

C.M.REMSTER,  Porter  Co.,  Ind.,  says: 
"My  ’WC’  operated  a  22  x  36  A-C 
Rumely  thresher  for  10  hours  with 
plenty  of  straw  on  only  10  gallons  of 
fuel  —  and  with  no  oil  added.” 


"LESS  SLIPPAGE" 

ORVILLE  C.  ROBESON,  McDonough 
Co.,  Ill.,  says :  "I  find  my  tractor  easier 
to  operate, *more  economical  and  more 
powerful  than  tractors  which  sell  for 
much  more  I  have  less  wheel  slippage, 
although  my  tractor  weighs  less." 


"PLEASED" 

HERBERT  HELD,Allenton,Wis.,  says: 
"I  can  surely  recommend  the  Model 
*WC  to  anybody.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  and  speed.  Must  say  I  am  more 
than  pleased." 


ALLIS-  CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Stop  at  the  1000  room... 

prince  iGcorgclfjofd 

Alburn  M.  Gutferson,  Manape* 

JUST  OFF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  14  EAST  28th  SI. 

In  the  zone  of  quiet,  yet  convenient  to  department 
stores,  theatres,  Empire  State  Building,  churches. 

Rooms  with  private  bath  from  $2  for  one,  $3  for  two 


•  FARMERS!  The  Prince  George  Hotel  will  exchange  room 
accommodations  for  acceptable  farm  produce.  For  details , 
address  the  manager. 
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SEED  CATALOG 


j£l 


1935  ISSUE 

Now  Ready  to  Mail — FREE 

Printed  in  beautiful  colors  throughout. 

It  is  really  more  than  a  catalog.  It  is  a  GUIDE 
as  well.  Thousands  of  America’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  depend  upon  it  every  year  be¬ 
cause  it  is  full  of  honest  information;  hard 
facts  and  the  PLAIN  TRUTH  about  the  1935 
FARM  SEED  SITUATION. 

Complete  Details  and  Description 
of  all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  about 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed,  Oats,  Barley, 
Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans,  Corn,  Potatoes 


Do  not  buy  a  pound  of  seed  be¬ 
fore  you  have  seen  the  Dibble 
1935  Catalog.  You  can  have 
your  copy  immediately.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  lc  post 
card  brings  it,  by  return  mail  — 
FREE. 


One  Quality  Only  —  the  BEST  it  is  possible 
to  grow. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


On  September  2nd,  these  cows  on  Mr.  Hipp’s  farm  were  filling  up 
on  third  crop  alfalfa.  They  were  on  pasture  until  November  10. 


Better  Pastures  By  R.  P.  ATHERTON 

Lower  His  Costs 


The  Surge  Method  is  the  accepted  method  because  it  milks 
cows  quicker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws— 
It  Is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean. 

Free  Surge  Demonstration 

Let  us  arrange  a  FREE  Surge  Demonstration  in  your  barn — 
on  your  own  eowt  .  .  .  NO  obligation.  Write  today  for  FREE 
Surge  Catalog,  Demonstration  Plan,  and  our  “20  Months  to 
Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  1 


NEW 

The  NEW  1935  ..  _ 

tion  and  the  NEW  Surge 
longer  life  to  the  rubbei 
life  than  ever  possible  bef 


1935  TEAT  CUP 
AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1935  triple-cured  Surge  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  NEW  Surge  Teat  Cup  gives 
ibber  inflation— longer 
_ _ 2  before- and— we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  lowest  cost 
of  upkeep— a  cost  so  low  it’s  insignificant. 
WRiTE  TODAY.  .  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agents! 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St. 
Dept. 30-63  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Milkincr  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
IVIIIIUIIg  for  aii  make  machines.  Better  quality. 
Marhino  Lower  prices.  Write  for  price  booklet. 
IvlQuIllllC  Give  name  of  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  dra/ters.  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 

stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


HAY  CHOPPING 


Makes 

Haying 

Easier 

Faster  * 

Stops  Feeding  Waste 

TWO  Men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up  hay  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper  than  three  men  using  a  har¬ 
poon  fork.  No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow. 
Chopped  hay  is  blown  into  the  bam,  takes  half 
the  usual  space,  keeps  in  better  condition,  feeds 
out  much  easier,  is  eaten  without  waste,  often 
steps  up  milk  production,  makes  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  gains  cheaper. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  change ,  is 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Chops  straw 
direct  from  thresher.  Shreds  fodder.  Thousands 
in  use.  Some  over  10  years.  For  booklet  and  re¬ 
ports  of  users,  send  coupon  or  postal. 


Send  For  Full  information 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  193  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y 

Send  free  copy  ef  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up 
Hay”  describing  the  Papec  Haying  System 
and  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 


Name. 


Poet  Office. 


HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLER 


SYRUP  LABELS — One  or  two-color  designs,  $1.20  per 
500  up.  Samples!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


CATTLE 


85  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

sell  at  public  auction,  59th  sale,  Earlville,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y. .  Thursday,  March  11th,  1935.  Accredited — many 
blood  tested.  Fresh  and  nearby  springers.'  Bulls  ready 
for  service.  Write  now  for  details  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  *1“' "nTy. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls  For  Sale 

1  can  offer  several  bulls  ready  for  service,  including 
sons  of  the  great  “King  Bessie,”  out  of  800-lb.  and 
900-lb.  fat  dams.  Write  me  your  requirements. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  New  York. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  l 

Chester- Berkshire  Cross  > 

Poland-Duroc  Hampshire  Cross  J 


7-  8  weeks  $3.00 

8-  9  weeks  $3.25 

9- 10  weeks  $3.50 


Add  35  cents  serum -virus  treatment. 


Immediate  Service:  10.50  — 
$12.50  —  $15.  —  $18.  —  $25. 
Later  Service:  $3.50  —  $4.  — 
$4.50  —  $5.  —  $6.  —  $7.  — $8. 
Add  35  cents — serum-virus 
treatment. 


BOARS: 

Hampshire  Cross 
Duroc  Cross 
Berkshire  Cross 
Yorkshire  Cross 
Poland  Cross 

Fancy  Gilts  all  ages  —  prices. 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 


Chas.  Davis, 


c/o  Old  Battle  Ground. 
CONCORD.  MASS. 


PIGS-  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  @  $3.00  each. 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $3.50  each. 

C.O.U  Y.O.B.  Woburn  No  charge  tor  crating 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mu*.  fat  imo 


IN  the  summer  of  1920  the  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  High  School  graduated 
a  young  farmer  who  has  later  shown 
his  ability  as  an  agriculturist  and  a 
leader  in  that  field.  William  Hipp  went 
back  home  to  the  farm  carrying  his 
diploma  which  stated  he  had  fulfilled 
necessary  requirements  according  to 
standards  and  was  therefore  duly 
graduated  from  the  agricultural  course 
of  that  school. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
then.  On  Thursday,  January  17,  1935, 
the  same  William  Hipp  told  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  in  Hartford; 
how,  in  1934,  he  had  been  able  to  pas¬ 
ture  his  herd  of  milking  cows  for  6 
months  and  five  days  and  how  his  cost 
of  barn  feeding  had  averaged  29c  per 
100  lb.  of  milk  produced  during  that 
period.  “Bill,”  as  his  friends  know 
him,  had  won  the  “Greener  Pasture 
Contest”  for  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 
This  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Extension  Service  and 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Can  you  visualize  yourself  transport¬ 
ed  to  a  farm  located  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  northwestern  county  in 
Connecticut  —  a  farm  of  comparative¬ 
ly  small  acreage  and  broken  up  into 
small  lots.  The  soil  is  light,  as  farm¬ 
ers  term  soil,  but  early,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  free  from  early  and  late  frosts. 
A  farm  that,  unless  “made  good,” 
might  easily  be  considered  “poor.” 
Here  lives  Ludwig  Hipp  and  his  family. 

When  “Bill”  came  home  to  start  farm 
operations,  his  first  step  was  to  add 
to  the  present  volume  of  business  by 
enlisting  the  aid  of  a  flock  of  hens. 
Eggs  paid  under  his  management,  and 
with  the  dairy  his  sales  and  income  in¬ 
creased.  About  this  time  alfalfa  be- 
ban  to  be  talked  of  and  after  consider¬ 
able  arguing,  lime  was  bought  for  one 
of  the  fields.  Necessary  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  practiced,  and  “presto”  the 
alfalfa  grew  and  flourished!  In  fact  so 
much  so  that  other  fields  were  care¬ 
fully  limed  and  so  seeded. 

Each  spring  the  old  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  would  “green  up”  and  as  quickly 
“green  down”  after  the  first  spasmodic 
tonic  of  spring  rains  and  warm  days. 
There  was  no  good  pasture  on  this 
farm.  “This  land  was  too  dry  and 
‘light’  for  pasture,”  soliloquized  the 
neighbors  —  “always  been  that  way  — 
and  always  would  be!”  “Perhaps  so,” 
thought  Bill,  “but,  if  good  hay  could 
grow  on  some  of  the  land,  why  couldn’t 
good  pasture  be  grown  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields  even  if  they  were  a  bit  stony 
and  grew  mainly  blackberries,  briars 
and  steeple  bush.” 

First  a  brush  scythe  propelled  by 


“Armstrong  Power”  was  used,  and 
then,  as  it  could  be  spared,  stable  ma¬ 
nure  was  spread  at  the  rate  of  12  loads 
per  acre.  One  day,  the  County  Agent 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  told  Bill  that 
a  ton  of  limestone  per  acre  and  500-600 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  would 
put  all  sorts  of  “pep”  in  that  old  pas¬ 
ture,  especially  accompanied  with  the 
manure  top  dressing!  And  thus  be¬ 
gan  the  reviving  of  the  pastures  —  un¬ 
til  today  we  find  some  20  acres  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture  land  yielding  good, 
luxuriant  feed,  all  of  which  has  been 
top  dressed  with  manure,  lime  and 
super-phosphate. 

Today  we  find  that  Mr.  Hipp  and  his 
son  have  added  to  his  farm  another 
farm  near  by.  A  herd  of  approximate¬ 
ly  45  head  of  stock  is  kept  yearly  plus 
a  flock  of  800-900  laying  hens.  Each 
year  alfalfa  has  been  sown  to  each 
succeeding  field  until  two  years  ago 
alfalfa  was  the  only  hay  to  be  cut. 

But  how  did  he  ever  get  pasture  to 
keep  barn  feed  costs  so  low?  This  was 
not  all  accomplished  at  once  and  it  took 
planning.  “Bill”  plans  his  pasture 
as  every  farmer  plans  his  crops. 

In  the  fall  of  1933,  10  acres  of  rye 
was  soon  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
taken  from  these  lots.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  these  lots  had  their  regular  cov¬ 
ering  of  manure,  12  loads  per  acre,  and 
hauled  out  every  day  unless  storm 
prevented. 

In  the  spring  of  1933,  4  acres  had 
been  seeded  to  white  sweet  clover, 
which  gave  its  principal  pasture  crop 
that  same  season  during  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October  but 
which  also  gave  some  feed  in  1934. 

On  May  5,  1934,  we  find  the  herd 
of  milking  cows,  averaging  25,  starting 
to  pasture  off  the  rye  which  lasted  for 
approximately  25  days.  By  the  first  of 
June  the  sweet  clover  was  ready  to 
“turn  into”  and  in  the  meantime  the 
permanent  pasture  needed  “browsing" 
and  even  showed  signs  of  advancing 
too  fast!  Between  the  sweet  clover, 
sown  the  year  feefore,  good  permanent 
pasture  and  early  rye,  the  cows  had 
plenty  of  pasture  feed  until  the  first 
part  of  August. 

While  this  farmer  has  accomplished 
excellent  results,  he  or  no  other  can 
control  weather  conditions.  During 
the  winter  of  1933-34,  the  ground  ac¬ 
quired  too  much  “chill”  and  the  re¬ 
sults  proved  detrimental  to  much  of 
the  alfalfa.  Ordinarily  there  has  been 
enough  alfalfa  cut  the  first  time  to  fill 
the  barns  and  the  second  cutting  used 
for  pasture.  Due  to  winter  injury  this 
did  not  “prove  out”  as  usual.  We  find 
that,  on  5  acres,  millet  was  sown  i® 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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THAT  RETURNS  THE  MOST 
QUALITY  MILK  FOR 
FEED  CONSUMED 


No  wonder  the  Ayrshire  is  the 
choice  of  those  dairymen  who 
must  count  costs  and  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  greatest  net  re¬ 
turns  from  their  cows. 

Write  for 

Lists  of  breeders  living  near  you 
with  stock  for  sale,  or 
for  literature  regard-  'Yf? 

ing  the  East’s  fastest  A  WBf 

growing  dairy  breed. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n  ■TFfl 

85  Center  Street 
BRANDON,  VT.  Bi  il 


The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


If  horses  could  talk,  they’d  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


“WHY  NOT  SEND 


Grange  features 
of  superiority  are 
clearly  portrayed  in  our 
new  two  color  folder  just 
issued.  You  should  have 
one  of  these  folders  — 
finest  of  the  year ! 

Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave, 
and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co..  redncV:ek 


C  R  A  INEU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


Winter  prices  LOW  —  early  discounts  HIGH. 

I  to  3  years  to  pay  through  Federal  Housing  Act. 

8  best  types  to  choose  from.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  14  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


WHINMAN  MILKER 


Ready  to  milk.  Plug  in  the  light  sock¬ 
et.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  Operates  on 
high  line  or  farm  plant.  No  adjust¬ 
ments.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to  clean. 
Thousands  in  daily  use.  .  .  Write  for 
Free  Catalog.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Box  A  Oneida,  N.Y. 


WRITE  ITS  about  Willard’s  Farm  Light  Battery.  New 
u®?ngn  —  new  appearance.  Convenient  terms. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


July,  the  land  being  plowed  as  soon  as 
the  hay  was  cut.  In  August,  one  piece 
of  five  acres  was  plowed,  fertilized  and 
seeded  to  oats  and  sweet  clover.  An¬ 
other  3  acres  was  plowed  and  seeded 
to  clear  alfalfa.  The  millet  came  along 
and  supplemented  when  pasture  was 
needed.  The  oats  proved  of  consider¬ 
able  worth,  although  they  rusted  to 
some  extent.  The  sweet  clover  came 
on  in  a  hurry,  due  to  fertilization  and 
rainy  weather  and  gave  an  abundance 
of  feed.  The  alfalfa  also  started  to 
grow  and  we  find  it  gave  pasture  feed 
to  November  10,  which  was  the  last  of 
this  pasture  season.  Interspersed  with 
those  pasture  crops  was  the  top  dress¬ 
ed  permanent  pasture  and  second  and 
third  cutting  of  hay  from  lots  which 
were  pastured  and  not  mowed.  Thus 
we  have  a  pasture  season  of  6  months, 
during  which  time  barn  feed  costs  av¬ 
eraged  29c  per  100  lb.  of  milk  produced. 


How  .  We  Use  Fertilizer 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
and  cabbage  respond  to  the  application 
of  a  ton  of  complete  fertilizer,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  side  dressings  of  nitrogen, 
usually  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  sources.  With  such  applications 
we  can  obtain  yields  of  600  to  900  ham¬ 
pers  of  cabbage  and  300  to  400  crates 
of  celery  per  acre.  We  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  make  heavy  applications  to 
spinach,  carrots  and  beets.  Crops 
grown  on  an  intensive  scale  for  can- 
house  purposes,  usually  receive  less. 

We  change  our  practice  each  year 
so  as  to  benefit  from  past  experience, 
and  take  advantage  of  additional  in¬ 
formation  as  well  as  the  newer  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  that  are  available.  We 
have  not  been  using  any  closed  formulae 
fertilizers.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
manufacturer  tag  his  fertilizer  bags 
and  print  on  the  tags  the  ingredients, 
showing  where  every  pound  of  material 
was  obtained.  Our  Experiment  Stations 
are  to  be  commended  on  the  thorough 
work  and  achievements  in  studying  the 
use  of  various  fertilizer  elements.  All 
of  this  is  available  to  the  grower. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


Editor’s  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  -worthwhile  in¬ 
formation,  and  at  times  there  are  new 
products  which  are  real  news.  Such  in¬ 
formation  you  will  find  here  under  the 
heading  “With  American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers.  ” 

*  *  * 

For  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been 
much  interest  in  the  use  of  sardine  oil 
in  poultry  rations  for  addition  of  vitamins. 
If  you  keep  poultry,  drop  a  postcard  to 
the  F.  E.  BOOTH  CO.,  Dept.  O,  Farley 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  ask  them  for 
their  folder  “Vitamins  are  Dollars’’. 

*  *  * 

Everyone  has  the  competitive  spirit. 
Have  you  tried  the  latest  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  B.  T.  BABBITT,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City?  They  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  fine  list  of  prizes  for  the  best  soap 
made  from  Babbitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye. 

*  *  * 

Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant 
that  vegetable  or  flower  garden  before 
making  plans  and  ordering  seeds.  Glance 
through  this  and  previous  issues.  Our 
advertisers  will  be  more  than  glad  to  send 
you  catalogues  on  request. 

*  *  * 

You  may  own  few  or  no  bonds  but  you 
can  always  clip  coupons  from  Aruerican 
Agriculturist  advertisers  with  profit. 
Form  the  habit  and  you  will  get  valuable 
information.  Here  are  some  from  recent 
issues:  Recipe  book  from  General  Foods, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  pickle  fork  from 
Proctor  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Fence  Manuel,  from  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  Dept.  114,  Chicago,  Ill, 


I’VE  just  been  looking  over  reports 
of  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  feeding  CREAMATINE 
and  if  I  had  been  told  a  year  ago  that  these  showings  would 
be  made  I  could  never  have  believed  it  — 
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But  here  are  some  of  them  — 


One  herd  butterfat  test  averaged  6  points  up  over 
five  months  period. 


Another  herd  average  test  maintaining  5  to  8  points 
gain  after  seven  months  on  Creamatine. 

And  still  another — foremilking  discontinued  and  test 
holding  a  gain  of  3  to  4  points. 

And  another  .  .  up  average  of  4.4  points  over  same 
time  last  year  on  other  feed. 

And  here's  another  — 

from  April  to  September  up  8.2  points  on  Creamatine 
compared  with  Vs  point  up  the  same  time  last  year 
on  other  feed. 

Another  herd  — 

In  ten  months  on  Creamatine  produced  13  percent 
more  MILK  and  18  percent  more  pounds  of  Butterfat 
than  last  year  on  other  feed. 

And  so  we  could  keep  on — enough  to  more  than  fill  this 
page  but  these  are  typical  of  what  CREAMATINE  is  doing. 
Do  you  wonder  we  get  enthusiastic  when  we  see  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  hundreds  of  dairymen  who  are  getting  results  and 
making  more  money  than  they  have  known  for  a  longtime? 
Besides  being  good  business  we  get  a  big  thrill  out  of  know¬ 
ing  we  have  helped  feeders  to  prosper  and  1  hope  we  can 
help  you  too. 

I  haven’t  tried  to  give  you  details  but  will  be  glad  to  send 
them  to  you.  Just  write  me. 


TIOG A-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Every  claim  for  Creamatine  is  based  on  records  of  actual  feeding. 
Copies  of  records  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


DR.NAYLOR 's  Medicated 


+  TEAT  DILATORS 


SAFE  and  dependable  treatment  for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats, 

Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  medicated  and  saturated  with  the  ointment  in  which 
they  are  packed.  They  carry  the  medication  INTO  teat  canal  to 
seat  of  trouble,  exert  a  gentle  dilating  action  without  overstretching 

or  tearing  and  keep  teat  OPEN  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.  The  only  soft  surface 
dilators— Sterilized— Easy  to  Insert,  Stay  In  the  Teat.  Accept  only  genuine  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

_  _  __  ...  _  .  _  ...  _  _  _  _  _ _ _  „  REGULAR  PKG.  (48  DILATORS)  $1.00 

DR*  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  MORRIS,  N.Y.  trial  pkg.  (is  dilators)  .so 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Not  just  an  experiment  but  backed  by  many  hundreds  of  satisfactory  installa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Milk  Sheds. 

There  is  one  of  our  Coolers  near  you  —  let  us  send  you  the  names  of  the  nearest  users  in  your  vicinity. 

PRACTICAL  EFFICIENT  ECONOMICAL 

EITHER  CONCRETE  VAT  OR  CORK  INSULATED  CABINET 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  Even  so  low  as  $169.00 

Information  gladly  given  at  no  expense  to  you.  Attractive  Dealer  Proposition.  Mail  Coupon  today! 

HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors  of  Electrolux,  East  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete  information  on  Haverly  Milk  Coolers.  Gas — Electric. 
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Herd  Average  1933*34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test. 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 


Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 
Wallkill,  New  York. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


J.  D.  DATES 


WOULD  LET  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
TO  BE  RAISED  ON  SHARES. 

ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE. 

.  .  PHONE  155. 

■  ■  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietert]e  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


—Accredited,  140  head, 
nUL3  1  1111X3  Males  and  females,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

BORN  JAN.  8,  1934. 

Dam’s  C.T.A.  record  13,290  lb.  milk,  567.84  lb. 
butter.  Good  individual,  real  well  bred. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

^ESTSIDE  STOCK  FAR]yi 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  4Sth  for  sale. 
AUo  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 

John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 

£DGEW00D  FARMS 

STRATHMORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Bald  wins  ville  -  -  New  York 

W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 

BEG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


Newark  Valley  - 


New  York 


Registered  HolSteillS 

HERD  FOUNDED  IN  1912  AND  ACCREDITED. 
Buy  your  replacements  direct  from  the  best  herds 
of  long  standing.  Make  your  selections  from  over 
50  cows  and  heifers,  all  young  and  priced  right. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 


!.  HOLSTEINS  a“r“ll,'“l 


Reg.  n  *9  Approved 

Herd  Average,  Strictly  Twice  a  Day  Milking 

1931- 32—13,779  lbs.  milk.  442.8  lbs.  fat. 

1932- 33—12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34—13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 

1934-35  —  5  mos.,  5,931  lbs.  milk,  207.5  lbs.  fat. 

Herd  headed  by  Man  0’War  King  of  Clubs,  No.  690794. 
A  good  place  to  select  the  dam  of  your  next  herd  sire. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  I™, 


Minor  Cow  Troubles 


TIERE  are  a  number  of  small  troub- 
es  which  dairy  cows  have  at  this 
time  of  year.  No  one  is  serious,  so  it 
is  easy  to  postpone  treatment,  and  be¬ 
sides  that  many  letters  from  dairymen 
show  that  the  correct  treatment  is  not 
always  known.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  reliable  bulletins,  both 
state  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  publication  called  “Diseases 
of  Cattle.” 

*  *  # 

Lice.  Cows  are  troubled  with  two 
kinds  of  lice,  blue  lice  which  suck  blood 
and  red  lice  which  eat  dead  skin  and 
hair  but  are  troublesome  because  they 
irritate  the  cows.  Probably  failure  to 
control  lice  is  due,  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  to  reliance  on  one  treatment. 
Whatever  is  done,  it  should  be  repeated 
in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  kill  any 
lice  that  hatch  out  following  the  first 
treatment.  Many  dairymen  use  ground 
sabadilla  seed  with  success;  others  rely 
on  any  one  of  several  commercial  louse 
powders  on  the  market.  Whichever 
powder  is  used,  it  helps  if  you  can 
blanket  the  animal  after  dusting.  An¬ 
other  simple  remedy  is  raw  linseed  oil, 
which  can  be  put  on  either  with  a  cloth 
or  brush  with  particular  attention  to 
the  regions  around  the  neck,  Withers, 
and  tail. 

*  *  * 

Warts.  Warts  bother  both  calves  and 
cows.  Often  if  they  are  greased  daily 
with  olive  oil  or  castor  oil,  they  will 
soften  up  enough  so  that  the  animal 
will  rub  them  off.  Large  warts  such  as 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  teats  can 
be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 


or  tied  off  with  a  horse  hair  or  thread. 
If  snipped,  touch  the  spot  with  a  stick 
of  lunar  caustic. 

Another  treatment  recommended  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1422  is  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  this  caustic  material 
from  injuring  healthy  skin,  apply  vase¬ 
line  or  tallow  around  the  wart  before 
you  put  on  the  acid. 

*  *  * 

Chapped  Teats.  These  are  caused 
most  frequently  by  wet  milking  or 
damp  bedding.  This  condition  can  us¬ 
ually  be  cured  by  correcting  the  causes, 
using  any  good  antiseptic  wash  once 
a  day,  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  four 
parts  of  glycerin,  or  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 

*  *  * 

Ox  Warbles.  The  warbles  which  are 
too  frequently  found  in  the  backs  of 
cows  at  this  time  of  year  come  there 
in  this  manner.  In  the  summer  flies  lay 

the  eggs,  which  are  taken  into  the 

cow’s  system  either  through  the  mouth 
or  by  burrowing  into  the  skin.  (Authori¬ 
ties  are  not  fully  agreed  on  this  point). 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  ad* 
vertisers  are  changing  their  ads  in  our 
issue  of  March  2: 
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J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

T.  Ji.  Milliman,  Churchville.  N.  Y. 

Frank  G.  Elliott.  New  Paltz,  New  York. 
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Content  Farms.  Box  90,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Padget,  TuUy,  N.  Y. 

Warnings  Babbitry,  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
Irving  Kauder,  106  Springtown  R<L,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

HERD  SIRE:  Osborndale  Sir  Rag  Apple  Ormsby  May. 
His  Sire:  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May,  leading  sire  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  Connecticut’s  proven  sire  contest. 
His  Dam:  Floss  Rag  Apple  Pontiac,  great  show  cow 
with  a  record  of  1218  lbs.  butter  from  30,484  lbs.  milk. 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  New  York. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 
2  SONS  OF  THE  PROVEN  SIRE, 

POGIS  99TH’S  DUKE  I5TH 
FROM  DAMS  WITH  ABOUT  500  LB. 

FAT  RECORDS  FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


HOLSTEINS 

Registered  -  Accredited 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing. 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27,235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  S.  HARVEY 

Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York 


Bred  HolStCfflS 

ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 

SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  New  York 


BULL 

CALF 


BORN  NOV.,  1934. 
Two-third  white.  Good  individual. 
Dam  made  397.9  lb.  fat,  3.8% 
last  lactation.  Sire  a  Winterthur 
Bull — II  of  his  14  nearest  dams 
average  over  1000  lb.  fat  with  3.8 
test.  Dam’s  dam  a  3.8%  cow. 
PRICE  $50.  F.O.B. 


R.  M.  THOMPSON, 


HEUVELTON, 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Honey  Dale  Farm 

S  H  E  E  F* 

20  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  TWO  TO  FOUR 
YEARS  OLD.  BRED  TO  REGISTERED  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAM,  DUE  TO  LAMB  IN  APRIL. 

J,  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


cA 


YRSHIRE 
—  Bull  Calves 

from  daughter  of  Land  Mark  B,  whose 
dam,  Vandermark  Maid  5th,  has  two 
Ayrshire  Herd  test  records  as  follows: 
5  years  old  12507  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.06 
and  507.31  lbs.  butter  fat.  6  years  old, 
14066  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.10  and  577 
lbs.  butter  fat. 

I  also  have  for  sale  other  bull  calves  of 
Man  O’War  breeding. 

High  Bridge  Farm 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


R  Y  A  N  ’S 


Purebred  Ayrchires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


Why  Ayrshires? 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing.  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  tne  200  head. 

Strathaven  Farm  Herds  at  Goshen,  N.Y. 

50  COWS  IN  HERD  HAVE  RECORDS  AVERAGING 
12259  LBS.  MILK,  494  LBS.  FAT. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  to 
write  for  desired  information  to  owners. 

John  Cochrane,  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 
A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


VALMOUNT  FARM 

A  Esperance,  New  York 

c/Lyrshires 

HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 

Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
bull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 

F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  wo  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bulls 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

J)ouglastonlY[anorparm 


Pulaski 


New  York 


AKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  born 
March  and  April  1934. 

At  Farmer’s  Prices.  Do  not  delay. 


FARM 


HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop,  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World's  record  when  made. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


J.  Earl  Scott, 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


YELLOW  COWS 

GUERNSEYS  WITH  PRODUCTION,  SIZE 
AND  HEALTH. 

NONE  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 

X.  E.  IVUI_J_.IIV1A.INJ 

Churchville,  New  York 

gtadacona  fiuernseys 

BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 

Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Gr  eystone  Farm 

AUBURN,  N.  Y, 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 

L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLES 

Bellmatli  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen -dingus  Cattle 

Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORN  ELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

DANCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons,  N.  *• 
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JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State, 
aoo  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking.  Test  average 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited,  Approved,  Mastitis  Tested. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


PLATO 


BROOK  FARM 

Owl- Interest  Jerseys 

The  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  are 
sold  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  high 
quality  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  early. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Jhe  Qge  Stock  parms 


For  Sale. — Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

Delanson,  -  New  York 


HERE  FORDS 

We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 


C 


HERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR 


M 


Registered  Percheron  Horses 

7  stallions  of  Laet  and  Carnot  breeding 

$200  to  $350 

HARMON  B.  GRAY 


LIMA 

New  York 


3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 


Two  dark  gray  Stallions,  coming  I  and  2,  $150.00 
and  $225.00.  Two  6  yr.  old  mares,  bay  and  black- 
bred  weight  1500  lbs.  and  1600  lbs.,  price  $200.00 
and  $225.00.  Gray  mare  coming  one  year,  $50.00. 
Pure  bred  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs, 
either  sex,  10  wks.  old,  $5.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED 


Black  Percheron  Stallion 

of  Kontact  breeding.  Exceptionally  fine  individual. 
Gentle,  broke  single  and  double.  Age  6  years. 
Weight  2030  lbs. 

Dr.  George  Wohnsiedler,  Carthage,  N.  Y 


JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 

W.  B.  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 


FOR 

SPECIAL  SALE 


Percheron  Stallion 


2Vi  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 


V 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain. 
Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Fr 


ORWARD 

ARM  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

H.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


Certified  ^ 

CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS  N 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

iLudlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York  if 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 


Pinnacle  Farm 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

BALED  STRAW. 

Hf  ITV&MC  GEORGETOWN, 
•  ll.  ay  AHO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 


_H1LL VIEW  FARM- 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 
Write  for  Prices. 

EARL  R.  COYE 

Cohocton  -  New  York 


F 


AIR  VIEW  FARM 


s 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  paragraph  from  the  seed  potato  strain  test:  “High 
yielding  Irish  Cobbler  was  furnished  by  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  yield  of  375  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  Cobbler  plot  was  339  bushels 
per  acre,” 

H.  C.  ANDREWS  Phone  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

POTATOES 

CERTIFIED,  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAHDINS, 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

Box  45  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ForestFarms 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

PIONEER  STRAIN  OF  SMOOTH  RURALS— 
5,000  bu.  Highest  yielding  strain  of  Smooth  Rurals 
in  State  College  Tests.  Our  fields  are  free  from  all 
virus  disease — no  Yellow  Dwarf.  Buy  the  Best. 
EARL  D.  MERRILL,  Mgr. 

WEBSTER,  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Certified 


Seed  potatoes 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 
Write  for  Prices. 


WM.  GLASOW.  JR., 


LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y. 


Wiliowbroo\  Farm 


iIVERDALE  FARMS 

5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
from  Pioneer  strain  on  l3'/2  acres.  Combine  Russet 
Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  with 
Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price. 

2400  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pioneer 
strain  on  6'/2  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 
for  seeding  insurance. 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Daniel  Dean, 


Nichols,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 


Preble, 


New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 


IT  A  D  M  One  °*  largest  and  most  productive 
■  ■»  IV1  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 

sale.  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute’s  drive  of  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
Cobblers.  Clean.  College  In 
speoted  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 

C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED 


TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

Lewis  A.  Toan 

Perry,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED.  HIGH  YIELDING.  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORNELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


HARBIN  IJSSPEDEZA 


HARDY,  DROUGHT-RESISTING,  ACID-SOIL 
LEGUME  FOR  NORTHERN  STATES. 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED. 


BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 

Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 


Geneva, 


New  York 


Certified  Seeds  — 

ITHACAN  OATS 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

JONES  &  WILSON,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage -Clover -Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory,  Early  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover — 60  lbs..  $4.80;  Buckwheat.  $3.60; 
Mixed.  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail.  Clover.  $2.40;  25  lbs. 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in.,  extra  value.  $2.50. 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.,  $2.15. 
10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid.  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65,  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3.70,  $7.00;  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30,  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25.  four  for  $4.45; 
Light  Amber  $1.10,  $3.75:  Amber  98c,  $3.35;  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c.  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 

sample  10c  and  10c  will  apjily  on  first  order.  No  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free, 

SENECA  APIARIES,  ns^RyoEr'k' 


H 


ONE 

WHITE  5  lbs.,  $1.00  Postpaid 

CLOVER  60  lbs.,  $4.50  here. 

CAYUGA  SOYBEANS 


Y 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
C.  J.  Baldridge 

KENDAIA,  Rout  I5A,  SENECA  CO..  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5.10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  ...  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  -  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  -  -  -  -  $1.50 


RAY  C. 


Odessa, 


WILCOX - 

New  York 


E.  D.  LEACH  Ceres,  N.Y. 


HILLCROFT  STRAIN 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

BREEDERS,  POULTS,  EGGS 

From  Certified  Wide  Acre 
Stock  crossed  with  Reiman 
and  Esbenshade  Prize  Winners. 

Prices  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

ffILLCROFT  TURKEY  RANCfj 

PERRY,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191Z 
* The  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Vntjorm  White  Eggs  Always.”'' 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averagj 
4'A  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 


LLGUORXS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks;  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  ICauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


wjj  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity.  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  prices.  Discount  given  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“S 


URE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

Heavy  Duty 


R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised  Males. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Breeding  Cockerels 

White  Leghorns  .  New  Hampshire  Reds 
All  Blood  Tested. 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 
Odessa,  -  New  York 


Content  Farms  Comb 

White 

Big  BIRDS  -  -  Big  EGGS  Leghorns 

STORRS  CONTEST.  1933-34,  AVERAGE  278  EGGS, 
281  POINTS  PER  BIRD. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list.  C.C.  5435. 

Box  90, 

CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


CONTENT  FARMS, 


QertiRed  J^eghorns 

Excellent  Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


Are  You  Over  Run  by  Rats? 

Raise  a  few  Dark  Northern  German  Fitch 
you  will  make  a  good  profit  besides  being  rid 
of  rats.  We  also  have  Rabbits  and  Cavies 


(Guinea  Pigs). 


w 


: ARNINGS  RABBITRY 


Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 


James  E.  Dante, 


Coblesldll,  N.  Y. 


(142)  14 
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GIVE  ALL  FARM 


HEALTHY  calves,  lambs,  pigs  and 
colts  —  every  farmer  wants  them. 
Not  every  farmer  knows  how  important 
salt  is  in  the  mother’s  diet,  in  making 
sure  of  healthy  young.  You  can  learn 
how  best  to  use  salt  for  stock  feed  from 
The  Farmers’  Salt  Book. 

In  this  32  page  illustrated  book,  the 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory, 
foremost  authority  in  the  industry,  has 
condensed  years  of  experience,  advice  of 
many  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  practical  farmers.  You  can  have  it 
free.  Write  for  it. 

The  International  Salt  Company, 
largest  producer  of  salt  in  the  world, 
prepares  every  type  and  grade  of  salt 
for  farm  use.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ask  for 
International  brands  by 
name — for  good  salt  can 
earn  more  for  you  at 
less  cost,  than  anything 
else  you  buy  for  profit. 


INTERNATIONAL  FARM  SALT 

Above  are  two  good  grades  of 
salt  for  live  stock  feed.  At  left 
are  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Cur¬ 
ing  Smoke  Salt  and 
Sausage  Seasoning. 


The  Sterling  5c  package  of 
table  salt  is  convenient  and 
economical.  Salt  is  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity.  Best 
quality, 
no  bitter 
taste. 

FREE  BOOK 

Advice  for  uses  ofsalt  every¬ 
where  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
farm  home,  including  how 
to  kill  and  cure  pork,  de- 
scribedin  words  and  pictures. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-335a  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to : 

. - - - 

( Print  Plainly) 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ 

City  or 

Town _ State _ _ _ 


My  Dealer  is. 


Honest  Dollar  Wins 


CUPREME  COURT  decision  in  gold 
^cases,  announced  February  18th, 
was  victory  for  honest  dollar.  Estab¬ 
lished  beyond  dispute  is  government’s 
power  to  regulate  value  of  money  when 
necessary.  Prior  to  gold  decision,  de¬ 
valuation  of  dollar  had  already  done 
more  to  aid  recovery  than  any  other 
factor.  Prices  of  basic  commodities, 
including  farm  products,  rose  almost 
exactly  in  same  proportion  as  price  of 
gold.  Doubt  as  to  whether  cheaper 
dollar  would  prevail,  however,  has  kept 
business  teetering.  Nation  can  now 
commence  to  reap  full  benefit  of  Presi¬ 
dent’s  monetary  policy.  Gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  early  stabilization  of 
international  currency,  and  continued 
growth  of  American  exports  are  being 
predicted  by  Commerce  Department 
experts  as  direct  result  of  decision. 

Gist  of  Gold  Cases 

Gold  cases  grew  out  of  previous  gov¬ 
ernment  rulings  that  (1)  all  debts,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  regardless  of  whether 
they  contained  a  clause  calling  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold,  could  be  satisfied  by  pay¬ 
ment  in  legal  tender  money;  (2)  no 
citizen  could  hoard,  or  export,  gold  coin 
or  certificates;  (3)  dollar  should  con¬ 
tain  59.06  per  cent  of  its  former  gold 
content. 

Effect  of  these  government  rulings 
has  been  to  jam  brakes  on  falling 
prices,  and  to  accelerate  rise  of  prices 
of  basic  commodities  to  level  at  which 
most  debts  were  contracted.  However, 
average  citizen  has  probably  been 
aware  of  only  small  difference  between 
old  and  new  dollar;  but  in  case  of  gold 
clause  bonds  now  has  visible  proof  of 
the  change- — difference  between  interest 
and  principal  payments  in  dollars  based 
on  old  gold  standard,  and  in  payments 
in  dollars  based  on  new  gold  standard, 
amounting  to  $69,000,000,000. 

Supreme  Court’s  decision  dealt  with 
these  questions: 

1.  Did  government  have  right  to 
change  gold  content  of  dollar?  Answer: 
Yes.  Constitution  grants  Congress 
power  “to  coin  money  and  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof.” 

2.  Have  holders  of  gold-clause  bonds 
(put  out  by  States,  municipalities,  rail¬ 
roads,  etc.)  the  right  to  demand  prin¬ 
cipal  payments  in  dollars  based  on  gold 
standard  before  devaluation?  Answer: 
No,  because  “income  out  of  which  they 
(the  States,  etc.)  must  meet  their 
obligations  is  determined  by  the  new 
standard.”  Further,  Court  decision 
points  out  that  actual  payments  in  gold 
would  be  useless  to  a  citizen,  since  it 
is  now  illegal  for  an  individual  to  hold 
or  export  gold. 

3.  Did  government  have  right  to 
void  gold-clause  in  its  own  contracts, 
such  as  Liberty  bonds?  Answer:  No, 
Congress  does  not  have  right  to  re¬ 
pudiate  its  contracts.  But  Court  decid¬ 
ed  that  since  holders  of  gold-clause 
bends  have  suffered  no  loss  in  buying 
power  through  receiving  payment  in 
legal  tender  money  they  have  no  cause 
for  damages.  Although  buying  power 
of  dollar  has  decreased  since  govern¬ 
ment  rulings,  it  is  still  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  at  time  debts  were 
contracted.  Therefore,  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  payment  of  the  amount 
demanded  (in  gold,  or  in  dollars  based 
on  old  gold  standard)  would  appear  to 
constitute  not  a  recoupment  of  loss  in 


any  proper  sense,  but  an  unjustified 
enrichment.” 

Had  decision  gone  against  govern¬ 
ment,  and  administration  permitted 
enforcement  of  gold-clause  contracts, 
bankruptcies  on  a  tremendous  scale 
would  have  resulted,  as  well  as  a  ter¬ 
rific  strain  on  our  national  credit.  In 
order  to  prevent  financial  chaos,  Cong¬ 
ress  would  have  been  forced  to  take 
measures  to  nullify  Court’s  decision, 
causing  further  delay  in  business  re¬ 
covery  and  other  bad  effects. 

Standpatters  are  lamenting  favorable 


TELEGRAM 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

February  19,  1935 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Heartiest  congratulations  on 
Supreme  Court  decision.  It’s  a 
great  victory  for  you.  With  this 
out  of  the  way,  I  hope  you  can 
further  raise  the  price  of  gold  so 
that  we  can  get  prices  rebalanced. 
Nothing  will  speed  up  recovery 
more  than  this.  The  response  of 
prices  yesterday  shows  this.  All 
the  arguments  against  devaluation 
prove  that  devaluation  will  do  what 
we  all  want  accomplished.  One 
hundred  cent  dollar  debts  cannot 
be  paid  with  one  hundred  thirty 
cent  dollars  which  we  have  today. 
Best  wishes  and  warmest  regards. 

— Frank  E.  Gannett. 


decision  for  government,  claiming  with 
Mr.  Justice  McReady  (who  voted 
against  decision):  “The  Constitution  is 
gone!”  SLANT:  Any  other  decision 
by  Supreme  Court  would  have  created 
an  impossible  situation,  and  made  of 
gold  a  god  instead  of  what  it  should  be 
—  a  true  measure  of  value.  President 
should  now  no  longer  hesitate  to  give 
final  spur  to  recovery  by  further  rais¬ 
ing  price  of  gold  to  full  legal  limit  set 
by  Congress  —  $41.36. 


•  Work  Relief 
Has  Rough  Sledding 


A  NY  idea  that  Administration’s  $4,- 
880,000,000  work-relief  bill  would 
slide  through  Congress  on  greased 
wheels  has  been  dispelled.  Senate  is 
now  scene  of  new  battle,  similar  to  one 
just  fought  over  Bill  in  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

Fighting  Points 

1.  Bill  provides  for  work-relief  wages 
lower  than  private  wages  but  higher 
than  dole;  specifies  subsistence  level 
($50  a  month).  This  is  being  shot  at 
from  two  sides:  Liberals,  including 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  want 
prevailing  wages  paid;  conservatives 
want  dole  instead  of  work-relief  and 
less  money  appropriated. 

2.  Bill  provides  that  President  shall 
be  given  free  hand  in  spending  work- 
relief  billions.  Opposed  both  by  con¬ 
servatives,  who  prefer  the  cheaper  dole 
dispensed  under  present  system,  and  by 
politicians  who  want  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  gravy  themselves. 

In  Committee,  Bill  narrowly  escaped 
having  wage  scale  raised  to  equal  that 
of  private  industry.  Personal  appeal 


from  President  induced  Committee  to 
reconsider.  Result:  Committee  did  re¬ 
consider  and  voted  to  give  President 
control  over  pay  rates,  with  string  that 
if  new  works  program  makes  regular 
wages  go  down  in  any  locality,  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  raise  work-relief  rates  to 
jack  up  regular  scale.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  Bill  in  Senate  this  week  and 
next,  not  yet  known. 

SLANT:  Strongly  to  be  hoped  that 
Senate  will  not  yield  to  pressure  from 
Liberals  and  labor  to  raise  work-relief 
wages  to  private  wage  level.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  such  system  unfair 
to  private  employers.  Farmers  especi¬ 
ally  have  had  hard  time  getting  help 
at  wage  which  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay.  Moreover,  if  government  is  forced 
to  pay  regular  wages,  cost  of  work- 
relief  program  would  be  upped  between 
two  and  three  billions — necessitating 
new  taxes.  Congress  should  heed  Pres¬ 
ident’s  warning  to  stay  inside  his  bud¬ 
get — which  is  plenty  big  enough! 

If  and  When 

A  capable,  hard-headed  business  man 
has  been  chosen  by  President  to  advise 
him  on  how  to  spend  the  $4,880,000,000 
appropriation,  if  and  when  Congress 
grants  it.  He  is  General  Robert  E. 
Wood,  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck. 
General  Wood  should  know  a  lot  about 
spending.  Besides  being  head  of  a 
great  mail-order  company,  he  has 
served  on  Consumers’  Board  of  NRA, 
done  his  bit  in  the  Philippines,  played 
an  important  part  in  construction  of 
Panama  Canal,  and  acted  as  quarter¬ 
master  in  World  War. 

SLANT:  President  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  choice  of  General 
Wood.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man 
better  qualified  for  the  job. 


*AAA 


"D  ECENT  shake-up  in  personnel  of 
AAA  will  likely  have  two  results. 
First,  due  to  belief  that  “practical 
men”  will  guide  AAA  policies  from  now 
on,  public  opinion,  both  from  industry 
and  the  farm,  will  be  more  favorable. 
Jerome  Frank,  of  Tugwell  group,  and 
believed  to  have  been  chief  cause  of 
Peek’s  resignation  as  AAA  head,  is  out, 
together  with  three  aides.  Consumers’ 
counsel  Howe  has  been  replaced  by 
Calvin  Hoover.  Some  felt  that  Howe 
fostered  resentment  of  consumers  to¬ 
ward  producers.  Seth  Thomas  will 
now  handle  AAA  legal  affairs,  including 
enforcement.  Cooperation  with  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  will  be  better  than 
in  the  past.  Since  all  this  happened, 
Victor  Christgau,  AAA  assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  in  former  controver¬ 
sies  sided  with  liberal  group,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Second  effect  is  better  chance  that 
proposed  AAA  amendments  will  be  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress.  Amendments  will 
increase  AAA  power,  already  enorm¬ 
ous,  to  regiment  agriculture.  Import¬ 
ant  ones  are: 

1.  Giving  power  to  put  processing 
taxes  on  commodities  without  making 
benefit  payments.  Aim  is  to  use  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  hogs  to  control  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains. 

2.  Would  allow  AAA  to  prohibit 
marketing  of  basic  commodities  by 
producers  in  excess  of  quotas  whenever 
two-thirds  of  producers  agree.  Would 
also  bind  one-third  who  did  not  agree. 

3.  Allowing  the  AAA  to  make  bene- 
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fit  payments  in  kind,  that  is,  farmer 
would  get  corn  instead  of  a  check  for 
reducing  corn  acreage. 

4.  Would  strengthen  power  over  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  by  giving  AAA 
power  to  regulate  goods  in  the  current 
of  interstate  commerce  or  competing 
with  that  current. 

5.  Would  clarify  power  of  AAA  to 
issue  licenses  to  dealers  thus  govern¬ 
ing  marketing  operations,  without 
establishing  marketing  agreements. 

6.  Would  compel  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  open  books  for  AAA  in¬ 
spection. 

SLANT:  Proposed  amendments  are 
a  logical  development  in  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  and  more  control  by  the 
AAA.  We  are  on  the  road,  and  travel¬ 
ing  fast,  toward  complete  government 
control  of  production  through  a  com¬ 
pulsory,  one-contract  per  farm  scheme 
covering  production  of  all  crops. 

No  major  change  in  AAA  policy  is 
expected.  Lower  marketing  costs  is 
one  aim  of  administration  and  present 
personnel  gives  producer  better  chance 
to  get  his  just  share  of  possible  savings 
rather  than  passing  them  along  in  the 
form  of  cheaper  food  to  consumers. 


* Labor  s  High  Horse 


T_r  AVE  been  many  times  during  past 
■*"  -*■  year  when  labor  appeared  to  be  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  spoiled  darling.  Not  so 
of  late.  President  Roosevelt  has  just 
politely  but  firmly  told  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  where  to  get  off  on 
three  very  important  questions:  the 
“prevailing  wage”  plan,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  role  in  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  compulsory  30-hour  week.  Labor, 
however,  is  preparing  to  carry  on  the 
contest.  One  spokesman  of  labor  has 
declared  that  union  labor  intends  “to 
make  one  h—  of  a  fight”  to  get  a  pre¬ 
vailing  wages  amendment  into  the  $4,- 
880,000,000  work-relief  bill. 

SLANT:  President  is  right  in  his 
stand  against  labor’s  selfish  policies, 
particularly  in  case  of  wage  rate  to  be 
paid  to  relief  workers.  Labor  should 
remember  that  Work-Relief  Bill  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  relieve  the  desti¬ 
tute,  and  to  bridge  gap  between  relief 
and  payrolls.  There  can  be  no  taper¬ 
ing  off  of  relief  work  and  absorption 
of  relief  workers  by  industry,  so  long 
as  workers  can  get  equal  or  bigger  pay 
working  for  the  taxpayers. 


One  More  Chance 


TDLUE  EAGLE  is  not  dead  yet  by  a 
long  shot.  President  has  taken  him 
by  wing  and  led  him  back  to  Congress, 
where  after  some  punishment  he  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  live  on  promise 
of  good  behavior. 

President’s  recommendations  in  mess¬ 
age  on  NRA,  February  20,  are: 

1.  Keep  on  with  NRA  for  two  more 
years.  Line  up  its  past  mistakes,  get 
rid  of  them,  and  profit  by  what  we 
have  learned  so  far. 

2.  No  more  jail  sentences  for  NRA 
code  violators. 

3.  Continue  fixing  of  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours,  and  prohibition  of 
child  labor. 

4.  Protect  employees’  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

5.  Do  not  allow  or  condone  monopo¬ 
lies  and  private  price  fixing  within  in¬ 
dustries.  “No  monopoly  should  be 
private.” 

6.  Government  supervision  for  natur¬ 
al  resources  industries  —  coal,  oil,  gas 

to  eliminate  waste,  control  output, 
stabilize  employment,  and  keep  down 
company  profits. 

7.  Protect  small  enterprises  from 
discrimination  and  oppression. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  will  study 


NRA  defects  while  drafting  new  re¬ 
covery  legislation.  SLANT:  Perhaps 
NRA  ought  to  be  given  one  more 
chance,  but  should  have  complete  over¬ 
hauling  to  get  rid  of  nuisance  policies 
which  have  delayed  recovery,  hamper¬ 
ed  business,  and  worked  hardship  to 
consumers  by  artificially  raising  some 
prices  which  had  never  fallen.  Also, 
revisions  should  be  in  interests  of  every¬ 
one,  and  less  favoritism  shown  toward 
labor. 


Farm  News 


\N7  ITH  little  warning  an  amendment 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Bill,  reduc¬ 
ing  interest  rate  on  Land  Bank  loans 
from  4)4  to  314  per  cent,  was  passed 
by  Senate.  If  it  passes  House,  belief 
is  President  will  veto  it  on  ground  that 
it  would  cost  $100,000,000  a  year  not 
called  for  in  budget,  thus  requiring  new 
taxes.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  its  spon¬ 
sor,  says  cost  would  be  $25,000,000. 

Administration,  including  Governor 
Bill  Myers,  objects  because  of  cost  and 
because  private  capital  would  cease 
competing  for  farm  mortgage  loans, 
giving  virtual  monopoly  to  Land  Bank. 

SLANT :  Looks  like  politics.  Would  be 
a  vote-getter.  Certainly  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Meat  Prices  Going  Up 

Hogs  on  farms  are  scarcest  in  fifty 
years,  35  per  cent  fewer  than  a  year 
ago  according  to  January  1  figures. 
United  States  has  11  per  cent  fewer 
cattle  and  5  per  cent  fewer  sheep  than 
last  year.  Result,  meat  prices  go  up. 

Farmer  Buying-Power 

Some  progress  toward  parity  has 
been  made,  but  don’t  give  AAA  all  the 
credit.  Remember  dollar  revaluation 
and  old  man  Drought.  Incomes  of  both 
farm  and  city  have  increased.  City 
resident  had  to  spend  his  for  increased 
cost  of  living.  Figures  show  farmer 
better  off.  What  he  buys  has  increas¬ 
ed  but  not  as  much  as  what  he  sells. 
Farmer’s  buying  power  now  estimated 
at  85  per  cent  of  prewar,  as  compared 
with  67  per  cent  of  prewar  in  May, 
1933. 

Frazier-Lemke  Law 

Supreme  Court  has  under  advisement 
constitutionality  of  Frazier-Lemke  law, 
which  has  been  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  several  lower  courts.  Law 
provides  a  five  year  moratorium  on 
farmers’  debts  after  failure  to  scale 
them  down  to  figure  he  could  pay. 
During  five  years,  farmer  keeps  land, 
pays  reasonable  rental,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  years  he  can  hold  his  farm  by 
paying  its  appraised  value.  That  is 
IF  Supreme  Court  puts  O.K.  on  the 
law. 


Washington  Briefs 


Old-Age  Pensions 

House  Committee  is  now  reshaping 
old-age  pension  legislation.  Expected 
to  increase  assessments  on  employers 
for  old-age  pensions,  in  order  to  make 
pension  fund  more  nearly  self-sustain¬ 
ing. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Morgenthau 
has  asked  the  committee  to  exempt 
farmers,  domestics,  and  casual  work¬ 
ers  from  collection  of  a  tax  for  old- 
age  pensions. 

Taxes  Jumped  in  *34 

Uncle  Sam  took  in  $900,000,000  more 
in  internal  revenue  collections  during 
1934  than  he  did  in  1933.  All  classes 
of  taxation  increased  during  last  year, 
but  agricultural  levies  (processing 
taxes)  advanced  most  —  285  per  cent. 
AAA  taxes  jumped  from  $140,563,248 
in  1933  to  $500,308,154  in  1934.  SLANT: 
AAA  benefits  are  costly  from  every 
angle. 


WHEN  you  seek  the  utmost  relia¬ 
bility  and  quality  in  a  pump,  get  a 
MYERS.  The  Myers  line  is  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  Hand  Pumps  for 
well  or  cistern  use;  Power  Pumps  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells;  Pump  Jacks  for  use 
with  windmills,  engines  or  motors;  com¬ 
plete  Water  Systems  operated  by  hand, 
windmill,  gasoline  engine  or  electricity; 
Spray  Pumps  of  every  kind  from  the 
smallest  hand  outfits  to  the  biggest  power 
rigs  —  Myers  makes 
them  all  and  makes 
them  right.  Remember 
that  MYERS  have  been 
“Pump  Builders  Since 
1870.”  Send  the  cou- 

ton  today  for  the  free 
ooks  that  interest  you. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

868  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  the  books  checked  below  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


WaterSy  stems 
are  one  of  the 
first  improve¬ 
ments  for  which  money  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Government 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 
See  your  Myers  dealer  or  write 
us  for  information. 


□  HAND  PUMPS  □  HAND  SPRAYERS  Name _ 

□  WATER  SYSTEMS  □  POWER  SPRAYERS 

□  POWER  PUMPS  □  HAY  TOOLS  Address _ 

□  PUMP  JACKS  □  DOOR  HANGERS 

_  <GP-t» 


Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS,  guaranteed  stick  to  tin. 
Beautiful  illustrated  designs.  Sample  free. 

PRINTER  HOWIE.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
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THAT  COUNTS 


There  AreThings  Only  the  Row  Crop  Can  Do 

PLOW — with  two  big  bases — even  in  bad  footing — with  18  drawbar 
horsepower  at  its  Tip-Toe  Drive  Wheels. 

PREPARE  SEEDBEDS — with  so  light  a  tread  that  a  spike  tooth 
harrow  will  erase  the  wheel  tracks. 

PLANT— 2  or  4  rows  at  a  time  with  runner,  sweep  or  lister  planters, 
and  all  the  time  the  planting  equipment — due  to  central  tool 
mounting — is  in  full  view  of  the  operator — always  under  his  control. 

CULTIVATE — here  the  Row  Crop  is  supreme  on  Tip-Toe  Wheels 
that  minimize  soil  packing.  With  central  tool  mounting  and  full 
and  independent  float  of  each  gang,  all  gangs  automatically 
cultivate  to  an  even  depth.  No  matter  what  your  crops — corn — 
cotton — potatoes — tobacco — garden  truck — the  Row  Crop  will  do 
a  better  job  of  cultivating  them. 

PULL— a  10  or  12  foot  Combine  or  drive  a  22  x  36  Thresher  right  up 
to  capacity.  Pull  and  operate  a  2 -row  Oliver  Corn  Picker-Husker. 
AND — the  Oliver  Row  Crop  will  make  itself  generally  useful  on 
the  farm  the  year  ’round. 

Ask  Your  Oliver  Service  Dealer  about  the  Oliver  Row  Crop,  or, 
write  for  complete  information! 


See  your  Oliver  dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  1 420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


SB  DIVISIONS  SB 


OLIVER  PLOWS 

N  ICHOLS  &  S  H  E  PARD 

HART-PARR 

SUPERIOR  SEEDINC 

TILLAGE  AND 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

TRACTORSANO 

AND  FERTILIZING 

HAY  TOOLS 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

POWER  UNITS 

MACHINERY 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

R.  D _ City _ State 


□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Row  Oop  Equipment 

□  Standard  Tractor 


□  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Tractor  Sulky  Plow 

□  Two-Way  Tractor  Plow 


□  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Brush  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 
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EACH  year  when  I  attend  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  University 
it  seems  that  those  in  charge  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  possibilities  of  making  the 
event  successful.  But  again  this  year 
I  was  surprised  that  the  program  was 
a  little  more  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  than  a  year  ago. 

These  views  must  be  shared  by  the 
great  number  of  people  who  attend, 
because  this  year  the  attendance  mark 
set  a  new  high,  passing  last  year’s  all- 
time  record.  Toward  the  last  of  the 
week  slippery  roads  undoubtedly  slow¬ 
ed  down  the  attendance,  but  Dean  Carl 
E.  Ladd  and  his  assistants  have  every 
reason  to  feel  pleased  and  proud. 

Many  Leaders  Present 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  week,  because  there 
were  too  many  of  them.  Undoubtedly 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  continue  to  be 
stellar  attractions.  The  President’s 
wife,  speaking  Thursday  noon,  and  the 
Governor  Friday  noon  in  Bailey  audi¬ 
torium  attracted  overflow  audiences, 
their  addresses  being  carried  by  ampli¬ 
fiers  to  other  halls  on  the  campus. 

The  Master  Farmer  dinner  Thursday 
night  was  a  “sell-out.”  With  tickets 
about  all  sold  by  Monday,  there  was 
constant  demand  for  more.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  acting  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Governor,  presented  the 
awards  with  a  charm  and  grace  that 
thrilled  the  large  assembly. 

I  can’t  refrain  from  mentioning  one 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  remarks.  It  was 


STROUTS  CATALOG  JUST  OUT! 

On  lake  and  concrete  hway;  379  acres,  12-room  modern 
residence,  new  barn  40x104,  cement  basement,  2  silos, 
tenant  house,  etc.  $20,000  value  at  $7800  including 
horses,  20  cows,  machinery,  etc. ;  part  cash ;  pg.  23  New 
Spring  catalog,  the  pick  of  10,000  bargains.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  N^-RYOtk  acv?ty. 


rif)  SI P  Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vtl- 
I  AK  (lil  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
*  *  llU'ltJ  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  PARTIES  take  orders  for  Peerless  Ohio 
Approved  Chicks.  No  investment,  liberal  commission. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 


TITR1TFYQ  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  1  &  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 

Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


Pplrin  Durlflinixc  Bronze  Poults,  Goslings. 

reKin  UUCKimgS,  Guineas,  Chicks.  Eggs. 

Safe  arrival.  List  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Make  Steady  Income  ffi8M*£,oibB5; 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  272,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Fancy  Percale  Pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00  plus  postage.  Silks, 
velvets,  woolens.  Joseph  Demenkow,  Abington,  Mass. 


SPARE-TIME  PROFITS 

Have  you  ever  invented  anything?  A  novel  invention 
may  produce  something  saleable  if  patented.  Send  today 
for  my  FREE  Book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.” 
It  illustrates  scores  of  inventions,  many  of  them  the 
foundation  of  large  fortunes. 

CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
v^733  Adams  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


to  the  effect  that  the  average  age  of 
the  six  Master  Farmers  in  the  1934 
class  was  54  years;  that  they  began 
farming  with  an  average  of  $800  capi¬ 
tal,  and  now  had  averaged  net  worth 
of  $35,000! 

Crowd  Eager  for  “Kernels” 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Build¬ 
ing  about  9:30  one  morning.  There 
was  just  a  handful  of  persons  present 
for  the  lecture.  As  the  hands  of  the 
clock  approached  10,  the  hall  began  to 
fill  rapidly.  Everybody,  it  seemed, 
wanted  to  hear  Ed  Babcock’s  oral  ver¬ 
sion  of  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff. 
I  know  Ed  does  not  like  flattery,  but 
the  turnout  was  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  popularity  of  himself  and  his 
column. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ed  did 
not  get  his  wish.  He  said  that  person¬ 
ally  he  would  welcome  an  adverse  de¬ 
cision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  gold  cases,  because  it 
would  bring  legislation  that  would  im¬ 
prove  the  monetary  situation.  As  you 
know,  the  high  court  has  since  upheld 
the  government  in  its  devaluation  poli¬ 
cies. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Stephen  G.  Burritt  won  the  first  prize 
of  $100  in  the  annual  Eastman  stage 
speaking  contest  for  all  regular  and 
special  students  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  young  Burritt  received  a  4-A 
award  as  an  outstanding  Boy  Scout 
with  the  Master  Farmer  class  of  1931. 
His  winning  topic  in  the  Eastman  con¬ 
test  was  “Rural  Boy  Scouting.” 

Another  interesting  slant  is  that  he 
is  a  son  of  Maurice  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton, 
public  service  commissioner  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  Master  Farmer  class 
back  in  1928.  Of  interest  also  is  the 
fact  that  young  Burritt  is  the  first  son 
of  a  former  contestant  to  win  the 
speaking  prize.  Also,  his  father  in¬ 
directly  had  a  part  in  establishing  the 
annual  contest.  M.  C.  Burritt  was  one 
of  the  speakers  in  a  speaking  contest 
at  the  state  college  27  years  ago.  One 
of  his  hearers  was  Almon  R.  Eastman 
of  Waterville. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  so  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  contest  that  he  went  to 
Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  to  inquire 
what  he  could  do  to  make  it  an  annual 
event.  He  provided  the  prize  money 
annually  until  the  World  War  and  then 
gave  the  university  $3,000  in  Liberty 
bonds  to  endow  the  prizes. 

Potato  Policies 

It  looks  as  if  we  were  to  have  an 
AAA  potato  marketing  agreement. 
New  York  growers  have  had  many 
meetings  recently  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  plan 
may  go  through  anyway,  so  there  is 
little  outspoken  opposition.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  New  York  farmers 
continue  fundamentally  opposed  to 
government  crop  control.  The  New 
York  delegation  at  Washington  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  subject  voted  a  passive 
“present”  on  the  matter. 

I  write  this  paragraph  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly.  Recently  discussion  arose 
about  setting  up  a  joint  potato  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
and  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  plan  was  to  begin  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  state’s  potato 
industry,  its  needs  and  future  from 
every  angle.  Everybody  thought  it  was 
a  grand  idea  and  pointed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Joint  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  about  eight 
years  ago. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  a  monkey 
wrench  seems  to  have  been  dropped 


into  the  machinery.  Five  members  of 
the  proposed  committee  of  six  have 
been  named  at  a  meeting  about  which 
there  is  misunderstanding  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  a  club  meeting  or  general 
growers’  meeting.  The  federation  di¬ 
rectors  declined  to  name  the  sixth 
member  and  laid  the  matter  on  the 
table.  Here  is  a  chance  for  diplomats, 
because  the  project  is  too  worthwhile 
to  be  allowed  to  become  tangled. 

Legislative  Program 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  through 
its  advisory  committee  and  board  of 
directors  has  reiterated  its  stand  for 
broadening  of  the  base  of  taxation  to 
relieve  real  estate.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  federation  did  not  join  in  the 
clamor  against  Governor  Lehman’s 
budgetary  proposal  to  add  one  cent  to 
the  gasoline  tax. 

President  Herbert  King  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  said  that  while  there  might  be 
some  objection  to  adding  to  the  cost  of 
driving  a  car,  it  was  admitted  that  this 
tax  was  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  real  estate. 

The  federation  directors  went  on 
record  as  favoring  an  immediate  and 
adequate  appropriation  to  continue  the 
research  begun  at  Cornell  for  control 
of  the  alfalfa  snout  beetle.  They  also 
voted  to  set  up  a  state  dairy  commit¬ 
tee,  one  of  the  functions  of  which  will 
be  to  seek  to  bring  about  unification 
of  sanitary  and  other  regulations  af¬ 
fecting  dairymen." 

Asks  Funds  for  College 

The  Conference  Board  of  New  York 
State  Farm  Organizations  has  petition¬ 
ed  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to 
take  steps  to  provide  needed  equipment 
and  staff  for  the  State  College  of  Home 
Economics.  It  pointed  out  that  since 
the  completion  of  the  college’s  new 
home,  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Hall,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  college  has 
been  struggling  along  without  full 
equipment  or  staff  to  make  use  of  the 
new  plant. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  to  turn 
down  many  girls  seeking  education. 
The  board’s  suggestion  is  that  the  state 
adopt  a  four-year  program  to  bring 
about  the  needed  changes. 

The  board  declared  itself  opposed  to 
legislation  which  would  exempt  from 
taxation  aqueducts  of  municipal  water 
plants.  It  was  pointed  out  that  for 
many  years  these  items  have  been  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  tax  rolls  of  many 
rural  towns  and  that  to  declare  them 
exempt  at  this  time  would  cause  great 
hardship. 

Veterinary  College 

The  other  day  I  had  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  visit  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Hagan,  dean 
of  the  State  Veterinary  College.  I 
think  he  is  doing  a  good  job,  appreci¬ 
ates  problems  facing  the  college  and 
farmers,  and  is  eager  to  bring  about 
cooperation  and  understanding.  I 
know  there  has  been  some  “kicks”  by 
farmers  against  the  college,  but  if  there 
is  cause  for  complaint  I  believe  Doctor 
Hagan  inherited  it. 

I  know  he  would  appreciate  a  heart- 
to-heart  conference  with  organized 
agriculture.  Let’s  have  it. 


Albany  News 

The  state  legislature  passed  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman’s  tax  program,  covering  a 
budget  of  $294,000,000,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  program  to  raise  $55,750,000 
to  take  the  state  out  of  the  red.  Of 
most  importance  to  farmers  is  the 
“upping”  of  the  gas  tax  from  3c  to  4c, 
estimated  to  yield  $16,250,000.  In  some 
quarters  there  are  serious  protests 
against  using  the  gas  tax  for  anything 
except  roads. 

Few  farmers  will  worry  about  higher 
income  taxes  on  earnings  over  $3,000 
a  year,  payable  on  1935  incomes,  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  in  $22,000,000.  Other 
new  taxes  include  an  emergency  busi¬ 
ness  franchise  tax,  tax  on  unincorpor¬ 
ated  business,  and  new  insurance  levies. 

* *  *  * 

A  year  ago  at  Governor  Lehman’s 
suggestion,  the  legislature  put  through 
a  twelve  point  utility  program,  tending 
toward  lower  rates  to  consumers  for 
electric  power.  Just  recently  the 
special  committee  investigating  public 
utilities,  headed  by  Senator  Dunnigan, 
recommended  a  change  by  urging 
legislation  allowing  temporary  rate  re- 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


MONDAY,  MARCH  4 

12:35 — “Pigs  and  Pork  in  the  Empire  State,"  J.  P. 
Wi  liman. 

12:45 — "Modernizing  Antiques,’’  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  5 

12:35 — "The  Hay  Makings,"  H.  J.  Talmage. 

12:45 — "A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Empire  State,"  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Adams. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6 

12:35 — “When  You  Work  Long  Hours  on  the  Farm.” 
12:45— "The  March  of  the  Man  With  the  Plow.”  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7 

12:35 — "Fruit  Grower’s  Timely  Topics.” 

12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  8 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,"  Miss  Estelle  Jones, 

1 :00 — New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  9 

1 :30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  - —  “When  Dealing  With 
Humans,"  E.  L.  Ingalls,  Vermont  State  4-H 
Leader. 

*  *  * 


WESG 

March  4:  Poem  for  the  week.  J.  A.  Cope:  why 
fertilize,  and  how?  G.  H.  Serviss;  seeds  that  make  or 
mar  the  crop,  A.  G.  Newliall;  assessment  of  taxes, 
Alexander  Joss;  turkey  topics,  E.  Y.  Smith. 

March  5:  (9:45)  Spring  style  trends.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Comstock;  (12:15)  the  seed  potato  problem  and  out¬ 
look,  J.  R.  Livermore:  the  vocational  act  and  the  “way 
out"  for  farm  youth,  R.  M.  Stewart:  good  hedges  and 
their  care,  Donald  Wyman;  napthalene  as  an  insect 
poison,  Louis  Pyenson. 

March  6:  The  vegetable  cash  crop  outlook,  R.  W. 
Pease.;  what  makes  the  farm  price  of  milk.  L.  C. 
Cunningham:  planning  bam  changes,  A.  M.  Goodman. 

March  7:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature,  E.  L.  Palmer; 
let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams;  soil  erosion;  the 
uses  of  top- working  and  bridge  grafting  in  the  orchard; 
N.  F.  Childers;  report  of  egg  laying  contests,  R.  C. 
Ogle;  diseases  of  small  animals,  H.  J.  Milks. 

March  8:  Some  hints  on  growing  plants,  G.  J. 
Raleigh ;  the  role  of  the  woodlot  in  national  forestry, 

G.  S.  Meagher;  can  horses  do  arithmetic  problems,  L. 
Pearl  Gardner;  adult-minor  program. 

March  9:  The  1934  4-H  garden.  A.  J.  Pratt;  flourine 
and  its  signi finance  in  animal  feeding,  G.  K.  Davis; 
county  news  notes,  H.  C.  Morse;  science  news  of  the 
week. 

March  II:  Poem  for  the  week,  J.  A.  Cope;  what 
would  you  do  with  such  a  pasture?  Ernest  Van  Al- 
stine;  this  mosaic  disease  of  raspberries,  L.  M.  Cooley; 
ways  of  reducing  milk  distribution  costs,  Leland  Spen¬ 
cer;  the  unhatched  chicks,  F.  B.  Hutt. 

March  12:  (9:45)  Gardens  for  health,  Mrs.  Ernest 

Landon;  (12:15)  Some  irregularities  in  inheritance, 
A.  C.  Fraser;  utility  and  culture  in  American  educa¬ 
tion,  R.  M.  Stewart;  starting  plants  indoors  in  March, 

C.  G.  Keyes;  home  improvement  program;  chinch  bugs 
as  lawn  pests,  Kenneth  Maxwell. 

March  13:  Pasture  improvement  work  that  can  be 
done  this  spring,  P.  I.  lligley;  cost  of  growing,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  marketing  canning  factory  tomatoes  in 
1934,  J.  N.  EfferSon;  getting  farm  machinery  ready  for 
spring,  B.  A.  Jennings;  seeding  permanent  pastures, 

D.  B.  Johnstone- Wallace;  Cornell  Countryman  program. 

March  14:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature,  E.  L. 

Palmer;  (12:15)  Let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams; 
Soil  erosion  program;  pruning  bramble  fruits,  M.  B. 
Hoffman;  farm  news,  C.  A.  Taylor;  triclxomonad  disease 
of  cattle,  M.  G.  Fincher. 

March  15:  IIow  much  is  your  vegetable  garden 
worth?  A.  J.  Pratt;  fence  posts.  R.  F.  Howard;  games 
in  the  home,  E.  H.  ltegnier;  what  simple  tricks  can 
farm  horses  learn,  L.  Pearl  Gardner;  adult-minor  pro¬ 
gram. 

March  16:  Dressing  up  the  home  grounds,  Allen 
Pomeroy;  with  the  flock  at  lambing  time,  J.  P.  Will- 
man;  monthly  comments  on  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  testing,  G.  W.  Tailby;  county  news  notes, 

H.  C.  Morse;  Grange  program;  science  news  of  the 
week. 


ductions  which  were  reasonable  and 
based  on  fair  value  of  property.  It  is 
believed  this  would  delay  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  by  lawsuits  to  decide  what  “fair 
value”  is.  At  present  law  permits  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission  to  order  tem¬ 
porary  rate  reductions  to  a  point  per¬ 
mitting  a  5  per  cent  return,  based  on 
original  cost  less  depreciation. 

The  Governor  went  into  action,  as¬ 
serting  that  he  will  tolerate  no  crip¬ 
pling  of  the  utility  program,  telling  the 
committee  that  it  might  well  pursue 
more  vigorously  the  task  for  which  it 
was  originally  created,  namely  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  public  utilities  and  public 
officials.  The  committee  was  formed 
following  revelations  that  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  Senator  Thayer.  The 
legislative  committee  originally  had  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000,  the  report 
being  that  on  February  1,  it  had  $55,- 
000  not  yet  spent. 

*  *  * 

Governor  Lehman  has  urged  that  the 
milk  publicity  campaign  be  continued 
for  another  year.  It  is  probable  that 
the  legislature  will  pass  the  necessary 
bill  and  that  the  Governor  will  sign  it. 

Assemblyman  Sheldon,  of  Lewis 
County,  has  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  commission  to  investigate 
prices  paid  to  out-of-state  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  draft  a  uniform  milk 
control  pact  which  might  be  adopted 
by  neighboring  states.  The  bill  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  ex¬ 
penses. 

Another  bill  concerning  milk  has 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


DON’T  BUY 

“Fertilizer”— 

BUY 

Plant  Nutrients! 

ONE  THING  you  can  be  sure  of— you  will  not  get  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizer  value  if  you  buy  only  on  price  per  ton.  What  then  can  you 
look  for,  in  order  to  get  the  most  for  your  money?  Is  it  analysis? 
Brand?  Manufacturer?  Just  how  can  you  be  sure  you  are  right? 


YOU  and  your  neighbors  built  the  G.L.F.  to  answer 
just  this  kind  of  question.  The  organization 
has  constantly  pioneered,  and  today  it  is  still  stepping 
forward.  Open  formulas;  higher-than-standard  an¬ 
alyses;  elimination  of  “filler”;  continued  use  of  costly 
Nitrate;  16-20  Superphosphate  made  constantly 
available  to  dairymen;  convenient  100 -pound  bags 


instead  of  old-style  200’s  and  167’s — these  trail- 
blazing  steps  are  now  followed  by  another — PRICES 
PER  POUND  OF  PLANT  NUTRIENTS.  And 
G.L.F.  Fertilizer  Values  become  even  more  definitely 
known  than  ever  before. 

^  SEE  THE  CHART  AT  YOUR  SERVICE  AGENCY 

Your  nearest  Service  Agency  has  a  chart  that  ex¬ 
plains  this  new  plan.  It  shows  that  1500  pounds  of 
G.L.F.  5-10-5  provides  the  75  pounds  of  growth- 
stimulating  Nitrogen,  the  150  pounds  of  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  the  75  pounds  of  Potash  which 
are  recommended  for  potatoes  on  heavy  loams  with¬ 
out  manure.  It  shows  you  how  much  you  will  pay  per 
pound  for  each  of  these  three  essential  plant  nutrients. 
And  it  will  also  show  you  how  identical  amounts  of 
those  same  crop-promoting  materials  can  be  purchased 
even  more  cheaply.  The  chart  brings  out  the  facts 
that  you  need  in  order  to  purchase  plant  nutrients 
wisely  and  economically. 

See  this  new  chart  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
today. 

28  pounds  of  Nitrogen,  112  pounds  of  Available  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  28  pounds  of  Potash,  provided  by 
G.L.F.  4-16-4  Open  Formula  Fertilizer,  helped  produce 
this  crop  of  cabbage  which  averaged  26  tons  per  acre 
in  1934  on  the  farm  of  Wilson  and  Jones,  Hall,  N.Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

For  January,  Dairymen’s  League  net 
pool  price  for  3.5  milk  in  201-210  mile 
zone  was  $1.66.  In  A  volume  differen¬ 
tial  plants  it  was  $1.78;  B  differential, 
$1.76;  C  differential,  $1.74.  Grade  A 
producers  received  77  per  cent  of  the 
Grade  A  premium.  The  price  was  2c 
less  than  for  December  but  26c  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  price  to  Sheffield  Producers  for 
January  was  $1.92,  subject  to  usual 
freight,  grade  and  butterfat  differen¬ 
tials.  The  price  was  3%c  less  than 
December  but  9c  more  than  the  price 
for  January  a  year  ago. 

Cow  Population 

Numbers  of  cows  and  heifers  in  New 
York  State  decreased  about  5  per  cent 
during  1934.  Heifers  between  a  year 
and  two  years  increased  from  234,000 
to  237,000,  but  heifer  calves  decreased 
from  244,000  to  234,000.  For  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  milk  cows  during  1934  de¬ 
creased  4  per  cent  and,  due  to  decreas¬ 
ed  production  per  cow,  milk  production 
on  February  1  was  6  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Both  calves  and  heifers 
showed  considerable  decrease  over  last 
year’s  figures. 

New  York  imports  and  exports  of 
cows  have  decreased  rather  steadily. 
The  high  point  was  back  in  1927  when 
over  42,000  cows  were  brought  into 
New  York  State  and  over  7,000  shipped 
out.  In  1933  there  was  a  tremendous 
drop  due  to  tighter  restrictions  as  to 
teste  for  abortion.  In  1934  3,660  cows 
were  brought  into  the  state,  about 
double  those  in  1933,  and  2,545  were 
shipped  out,  a  decrease  of  over  1000 
from  1933  figures.  Cows  condemned 
for  TB  in  1934  were  159,932,  compared 
with  82,941,  a  year  ago. 

Recent  butter  markets  have  been  a 
bit  weaker.  Reasons  are  lower  demand, 
due  to  higher  prices,  use  of  more  but¬ 
ter  substitutes,  and  lighter  imports.  On 
the  favorable  side,  storage  stocks  for 
February  were  lighter  than  generally 
expected  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
tendency  to  expand  production  and 
probably  will  not  be  until  pasture  sea¬ 
son.  In  New  York  State,  dairymen  on 
the  average  are  feeding  about  the  same 
grain  as  a  year  ago  but  for  the  entire 
country  cows  are  getting  about  14  per 
cent  less  grain  per  head  than  a  year 
ago. 

Butter  prices  much  higher  than  a 
year  ago  are  a  favorable  feature  in 
strengthening  returns  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  Dairymen’s  League  recently 
asked  Milk  Control  Board  to  increase 
price  of  milk  going  into  cream  25c  a 
hundred. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Toward  the  last  of  February,  prices 
of  eggs  were  from  2  to  4  cents  higher 
than  at  the  beginning,  an  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  for  this  season.  Cold  weather, 
high  feed  prices,  and  fewer  hens  have 
checked  production  sharply  and  receipts 
were  not  showing  the  usual  gain  for 
this  time  of  year.  Now  that  the  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  negligible,  market  for 
fresh  eggs  will  be  influenced  rapidly  by 
weather  conditions.  Warm  weather 
will  increase  production  with  conse¬ 
quent  easing  off  of  the  market. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  was  considerably 
more  favorable  than  at  this  time  a 
year  ago.  Figures  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
show  that  the  week  ending  February  7, 
it  required  6.6  dozens  to  buy  100  pounds 
of  feed,  while  last  year  it  required  .8 
of  a  dozen  more. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  are  being  reduced  fairly  rapidly. 
Poultry  market,  of  course,  has  been 
helped  by  tendency  for  higher  prices  on 
meats.  Storage  holdings  in  the  fall 
were  unusually  high  because  of  heavy 
marketing  of  hens  but  it  is  expected 
this  will  be  offset  by  lighter  marketing 
this  spring.  Do  not  fail  to  read  page  1 
story  in  this  issue  on  the  poultry  situa¬ 
tion. 

Flemington,  February  19,  1935 — 

Number  of  cases  sold,  909.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  35-38%;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  34-36%;  N.  J.  Grade  A  32%- 
35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  32%-35%c; 
Pullets  31%-32%c;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  33%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  32%-32%c;  Pullets  31c; 
Ducks  35c. 

Vineland,  February  18,  1935— Num¬ 


ber  of  cases  sold,  785.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  34% -36c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med. 
32% -35c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  34-35 Vic;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  33%-34%c;  Produc¬ 
ers  Grade  34-34%c;  Producers  Grade 
Med.  33%-34%c;  Pullets  32%-34%c; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  34  %- 

35  %c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33-34c; 
Ducks  28-34c. 

Paterson,  February  19,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold,  163.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  36% -40c;  N.  J. 
Fey.  Med.  33%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
34% -39c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33  %- 

36  %  c ;  Creams,  32%-37%c;  Creams, 
Med.  33-34%c;  Pullets  33%-33%c; 
Cracks  20c;  Ducks  37%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  35%-37%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  34  %c. 

Hightstown,  February  14  and  18, 
1935 — Number  of  cases  sold,  242  (two 
sales).  Quotations  as  of  February  18. 
Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  38-40  %c; 
N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36-38  %c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  37%-39%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
34  %  -36  y2  c ;  Producers  Grade,  tints 
35%-36%c;  ungraded  33-36c;  Pullets 
33%-34%c. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L.  Island 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  19 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge . 

34 

-35 '/a 

32 

-38 

34  -37 '/a 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge. 

32 

-35 

31 

-38 

33  -36 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med. 

3214-34 

32 

-36 

3214-35 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med. 

32 

-34 

31 

-35 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet 

30 

-31 

28 

-30 

31  -3214 

Fey.  Lge.  Brown . 

32 

-38 

Gr.  A 

Lge.  Brown ... 

32 

-34 

3214-3514 

Fey.  Med.  Brown  . 

31 

-35 

Gr.  A 

Med.  Brown... 

31 

-33 

30  -33 

Cream 

Imports 

The  Northeast  gets  large  quantities 
of  cream  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Boston 
gets  30  per  cent  and  Philadelphia  44 
per  cent  of  their  supplies  from  west  of 
the  New  York-Pennsylvania  line.  New 
York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  gets 
only  3  per  cent  of  its  supply  from  that 
area,  mainly  because  city  health  de¬ 
partment  permits  cream  to  come  in 
only  from  inspected  dairies.  However 
smaller  cities  in  the  Northeast,  mainly 
upstate  New  York,  received  181,000 
40-quart  cans  of  cream  in  1934,  about 
as  much  as  came  into  Boston.  Total 
receipts  of  40-quart  cans  from  the 
West  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1931  were  441,256;  in  1934, 
337,464. 

New  York  Livestock 

Number  of  horses  continues  to  de¬ 
cline  both  in  New  York  and  United 
States.  January  1  New  York  figures 
were  282,000,  compared  with  285,000 
a  year  ago  and  294,000  two  years  ago. 
United  States  figures  for  1935  were 
11,827,000,  a  year  ago  11,963,000. 

Sheep  increased  slightly  in  New 
York,  from  454,000  a  year  ago  to 
459,000  this  January.  Sheep  in  United 
States  decreased  from  52,212,000  a 
year  ago  to  49,766,000. 

Hogs  declined  in  numbers  both  in 
New  York  and  United  States.  A  year 
ago  New  York  had  204,000  hogs;  now, 
173,000.  United  States  last  year  had 
57,177,000;  this  year,  37,007,000 

Prices 

Two  years  ago  New  York  State 
farm  products  averaged  to  bring  56 
per  cent  of  pre-war;  now,  93  per  cent 
of  pre-war.  During  that  time  prices 
paid  for  farm  products  rose  94  per 
cent  while  retail  prices  rose  34  per 
cent.  This  shows  how  rising  prices 
correct  inequalities.  In  general,  prices 
which  fell  most  during  the  depression 
have  increased  most. 

However  buying  power  —  relation 
between  prices  received  and  prices 
paid  —  is  what  farmers  are  interested 


Grain  on  Farms 

While  the  amount  of  grain  on  the 
farms  of  the  state  is  below  average, 
it  is  not  exceptionally  low,  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  it  is  the  smallest  in 


1931 

Wheat,  N.  Y .  2,247 

Wheat,  U.  S . . .  258,949 

Corn  for  grain,  N.  Y .  1,760 

Corn  for  grain,  U.  S .  1,118,424 

Oats,  N.  Y .  25,811 

Oats,  U.  „S,  ,v .  746,977 


in.  On  January  15  buying  power  of 
New  York  State  farm  products  was 
85  per  cent  of  pre-war  as  compared 
to  80  per  cent  a  month  ago  and  66  per 
cent  a  year  ago. 


PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

The  gain  of  about  15  per  cent  in  car- 
loadings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  February 
was  the  result  of  milder  weather  in 
the  North  and  to  rapid  recovery  from 
frost  injury  in  the  South.  Further 
sensational  price  upswings  for  stored 
onions  and  cabbage  stimulated  con¬ 
tinued  shipments  of  these  lines  but  re¬ 
maining  holdings  are  moderate.  Noth¬ 
ing  seemed  able  to  jar  the  draggy  po¬ 
tato  market  out  of  the  ruts  but  ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  are  increasing  as 
usual  toward  the  beginning  of  spring 
and  include  an  important  proportion 
of  seed  stock.  Prices,  aside  from  the 
rising  onion  and  cabbage  market, 
show  only  small  changes  for  most  lines 
of  northern  produce.  Southern  fruits 
and  vegetables  show  irregular  course 
of  prices  with  rapid  declines  for  string 
beans  under  increasing  receipts  and 
rising  trend  on  strawberries  since 
Florida  shipments  began  to  decrease. 

Onions  Active  and  Higher 

Further  sharp  advance  in  the  onion 
market  brought  increased  demand  at 
shipping  points,  and  considerable 
speculative  activity  was  suggested  by 
sales  in  producing  sections  occasion¬ 
ally  higher  than  quoted  in  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Eastern  onion  markets  were 
generally  slightly  higher  than  mid- 
western  on  similar  stock,  but  prices  in 
western  New  York  reached  about  the 
same  level  as  at  country  markets  in 
western  Michigan  at  a  range  of  $1.70 
to  $2.10  near  the  end  of  the  third  week 
of  February.  Remaining  stocks  in 
Michigan  were  placed  at  about  1,000 
carloads.  The  rise  has  been  mainly 
based  on  the  expected  delay  and  short¬ 
age  of  the  Texas  onion  crop  and  also 
partly  on  the  moderate  northern  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments  this  season  as 
well  as  the  small  stocks  held  in  stor¬ 
age  in  the  large  cities.  A  few  eastern 
markets  quoted  tops  of  $2.25  per  50 
pounds  on  best  yellow  onions.  The 
rapid  advance  carried  the  price  above 
that  of  white  onions,  which  reached 
tops  of  only  $2,  and  western  Valencia 
onions  followed  a  similar  jobbing  price 
range. 

Cabbage  Still  Advancing 

Prices  of  cabbage  have  reached  still 
higher  levels  since  the  middle  of  the 
month,  selling  at  two  to  three  times 
the  price  prevailing  early  in  the  year. 
Supplies  of  northern  cabbage  are  fair¬ 
ly  heavy  and  mostly  from  western 
New  York  although  Wisconsin  is  still 
shipping  a  few  carloads  daily.  Eastern 
markets  quote  eastern  cabbage  in  bulk 
from  $30  to  $40  a  ton.  Shippers  in 
western  New  York  were  selling  sack¬ 
ed  stock  mostly  around  $35  with  slow 
demand.  Sacks  of  80  pounds  sold  in 
various  eastern  markets  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Best  lots  of  red  cabbage 
brought  $50  a  ton  bulk  in  New  York. 

Demand  for  carrots  showed  some 
improvement  but  the  price  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  remains  around  80c  per 
100  pounds  for  sacked  unwashed  stock. 
Shipments  have  been  running  near  10 
to  15  cars  daily.  Much  of  the  demand 
apparently  comes  from  the  canning 
factories.  Some  city  markets  have  de¬ 
clined  a  little  since  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  prevailing  range  is  50c  to 
75c  a  bushel. 

Apple  Market  Steady 

Most  of  the  apple  markets  report 
supply  and  demand  moderate  and 
prices  nearly  unchanged.  Eastern 
cities  quote  jobbing  sales  of  most 
standard  varieties  and  leading  grades 


the  9  years  for  which  records  are 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts  of  grain  were  on  the 
farms  of  the  state  and  country  on 
January  1st: 

100  bushels  (000  omitted) 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

2,602 

2,206 

2,527 

2,296 

322,517 

273,012 

196,508 

136,044 

2,925 

2,782 

2,652 

2,612 

1,556,349 

1,813,479 

1,433,740 

814,017 

17,217 

18,727 

11,599 

16,386 

655,804 

763,195 

456,283 

346,258 

at  $1.10  to  $1.50.  Baldwins  are 
scarce  and  comparatively  high,  selling 
above  $1.50  in  many  markets  although 
Chicago  quotes  only  $1.35  to  $1.40. 
Prices  continue  on  a  steady  level  in 
western  New  York  producing  sections 
but  fewer  sales  were  being  reported 
the  second  half  of  the  month.  A  few 
cars  of  Greenings  sold  around  $1.35  a 
bushel.  Ben  Davis  brought  around 
90c.  Greenings  appear  to  be  cleaning 
up  quite  rapidly  and  it  is  no  longer 
easy  to  find  fruit  of  this  variety  in 
good  condition.  McIntosh.  Baldwin, 
and  Ben  Davis  remain  in  storage  but 
holdings  of  Baldwins  are  thought  to  be 
light.  Staymans  from  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  range  $1.25  to  $1.50  in 
eastern  markets  and  in  Chicago. 
Yorks  sell  mostly  from  $1.25  to  $1.35 
and  Winesaps  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Draggy  Potato  Markets 

Potato  trade  continues  dull,  despite 
considerable  activity  in  some  other 
lines  of  northern  vegetables.  Holdings 
on  tracks  in  city  markets  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  large  but  fresh  receipts  are 
fully  ample  for  the  demand.  Most 
eastern  cities  report  moderate  supplies 
and  slow  trading.  Maine  potatoes  are 
fairly  steady  at  a  range  of  80c  to  $1.10 
per  100  pounds.  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Round  White  varieties  sell 
from  70c  to  $1.  Chicago  market  is 
nearly  unchanged  around  80c  for 
Michigan  stock. — Bureau  of  Agricultur¬ 
al  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


In  New  York  City  a  local  code  authority 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  national  code 
authority  asking  that  government 
agencies  be  urgently  requested  to  consider 
the  use  of  loss  leaders,  particularly  pota¬ 
toes,  as  used  by  retail  chain  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  part  it  read : 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  the  efforts  of  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration  to  restore  prosperity  will  be 
nullified  while  large  organizations  are 
in  a  position  to  destroy  retail,  wholesale 
and  producers’  markets  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  we  consider  this  general 
subject  the  most  important  issue  before 
the  country  today  because  of  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  involved.’’ 


There  will  be  a  two-day  Mohawk  Valley 
Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show  March  13  and 
14  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  with  an  auction  of 
entries  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day. 


MINOR  COW  TROUBLES 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

The  larvae  of  the  insect  find  their  way 
to  the  back  and  grow  there  forming  a 
hole  in  the  cow’s  hide  for  air.  They 
finally  emerge,  crawl  into  the  ground, 
and  after  a  resting  space  there,  appear 
as  adult  flies.  Community  effort  is  real¬ 
ly  needed  to  control  this  pest.  The  lar¬ 
vae  can  be  killed  by  pressing  them  out 
of  the  cow’s  back  and  destroying  them. 
They  can  also  be  killed  by  applying 
grease  to  the  small  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  swelling,  but  this  is  less  sure  and 
'is  objectionable  because  the  grub  is  left 
in  the  cow’s  back.  However,  careful  as 
one  dairyman  may  be  to  destroy  all 
grubs,  his  cows  are  likely  to  be  affected 
again  the  following  year  unless  his 
neighbors  are  as  careful  as  he  is. 

*  *  * 

Hard  Milkers.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  really  satisfactory  treatment  for 
cows  that  milk  too  hard.  Sometimes  you 
will  find  teat  dilators  recommended  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  infection 
unless  absolute  cleanliness  is  observed. 
It  is  also  possible  to  have  a  veterinarian 
perform  a  minor  operation,  which  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  because  the 
milk  usually  comes  as  a  spray  instead 
of  a  stream. 

Neither  is  there  any  cure  for  cows 
whose  sphincter  muscles  at  the  end  of 
the  teats  are  so  weak  that  they  do  not 
hold  the  teat  opening  closed.  There  are 
two  possible  solutions:  one  to  milk  the 
cow  more  frequently,  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  the  other  to  cover  the 
teat  opening  with  flexible  collodion  af¬ 
ter  each  milking.  The  use  of  rubber 
bands,  tape,  or  teat  plugs  only  aggra¬ 
vates  the  condition. 
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T he  Farm  N ews 

( Continued,  from  Page  16) 
been  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Has¬ 
kell  of  Cortland  County,  providing  for 
control  of  milk  prices  in  retail  stores 
through  pasteurization  and  bottling 
plants.  Mr.  Haskell  points  out  that 
there  are  less  than  a  hundred  concerns 
in  the  metropolitan  area  that  pasteur¬ 
ize  and  bottle  milk  and  believes  that 
this  is  the  original  point  at  which  to 
control  prices. 

Assemblyman  Fred  Porter  jumped 
with  both  feet  on  Rochester’s  Assem¬ 
blyman  Langenbacher,  who  introduced 
a  resolution  asking  for  a  legislative 
investigation  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Mr.  Porter  maintains  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  dangerous  because  it  would 
hand  over  to  large  milk  companies  the 
complete  business  transactions  of  the 
League,  permitting  them  to  wage  war 
on  a  cooperative  movement  which  for 
years  has  proved  its  merit. 


Highlights  from  Farm  and  Home 
Week 

More  than  2,000,000  Americans,  said 
Kenneth  Hood,  have  moved  from  the 
city  to  the  country  during  the  past  two 
years.  Most  of  them  work  in  the  city 
and  the  movement  is  associated  with 
the  trend  toward  shorter  working 
hours,  better  transportation,  and  de¬ 
centralization  of  industry.  It  need  not 
interfere  with  full-time  farming. 

*  *  * 

A  boost  in  dairy  farm  incomes  but 
a  lack  of  satisfactory  enforcement  of 
the  milk  control  law  were  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Leland  Spencer.  He  believes 
that  the  federal  government  can  con¬ 
tribute  most  towards  solving  milk 
marketing  problems  by  concentrating 
on  the  large  interstate  milk  sheds  such 
as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago^  and  with  the  help  of  state 
agencies. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  A.  F.  Gustafson  said  that  about 
three-fourths  of  New  York  State’s 
counties  now  have  soil  maps  He  urged 
farmers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  map 
in  their  own  county  and  study  it. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Hedlund  told  his  audience  that 

13  Production  Credit  Associations  in 
New  York  State  now  provide  short 
term  production  credit  at  a  cost  of  5 
per  cent  plus  an  inspection  fee. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  James  Boyle  sees  an  increasing 

use  of  the  sales  tax  but  believes  it 
should  be  limited  to  luxuries.  Other¬ 
wise  it  falls  largely  on  the  poor. 

*  *  * 

Can  eastern  vegetable  growers  meet 

competition  from  the  West  and  South? 
Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  says  yes,  pro¬ 
vided  they  grow  crops  favored  by  soil 
and  climate,  resulting  in  high  yields, 
good  quality,  and  relatively  low  cost 
of  production.  Along  with  that,  better 
packing  and  grading  are  needed. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  mentioned 
four  delusions  prevalent  today:  the 
apparent  belief  that  a  nation  of  many 
million  people  can  be  made  good  by 
law,  the  idea  that  a  nation  can  spend 
indefinitely  and  recklessly  and  never 
have  to  pay,  that  less  work  brings  more 
prosperity,  and  that  honesty  is  no 
longer  considered  a  virtue,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  business  shrewdness. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Paul  Brooks,  deputy  state  health 
commissioner,  said  that  six  times  as 
many  babies  under  two  years  of  age 
died  in  1915  as  died  in  1934.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  better  milk  is  largely 
responsible. 

*  *  * 

A  strain  of  cabbage  that  won’t  smell 
up  the  house  was  announced  by  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  H.  Myers.  It  is  a  selection  from 
a  European  variety  called  Early 
Savoy. 

*  *  * 

L.  M.  Black  reported  the  discovery 
that  the  clover  leaf  hopper,  an  insect 
hard  to  see  in  potato  fields,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  spread  of  yellow  dwarf 
disease  of  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  H.  B.  Leonard  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reported 
that  for  the  year  ending  December  21, 
nearly  160,000  cattle  had  reacted  to  the 


tuberculin  test  and  were  officially  con¬ 
demned  in  New  York.  The  average  ap¬ 
praisal,  he  said,  for  the  year  was  $54, 
net  salvage  $9,  feedral  indemnity  $20, 
and  state  indemnity  $25.  During  the 
year  herd  owners  received  100  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value. 


Announce  Results  of  Judging 
Tests 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
New  York  association  of  young  farmers, 
who  represented  nearly  every  county  in 
the  state,  attehded  a  conference  during 
farm  and  home  week  at  Cornell.  The 
New  York  association  is  a  branch  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America. 

Delegates  took  part  in  a  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  of  meetings,  practice  in  speaking 
and  in  broadcasting,  recreation,  and  judg¬ 
ing  contests,  in  addition  to  the  scheduled 
farm  and  home  week  events. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  schools  were 
represented  in  the  livestock  judging  con¬ 
test.  Arcade  was  first  with  Clare  N. 
Lyke  as  its  representative ;  Ellington  was 
second  with  Robert  Rublee;  and  West- 
field,  third,  with  William  Lull. 

In  the  farm-shop  skill  contest,  Harvey 
Walle  of  Horseheads  was  first;  Claude 
Runner  of  Hammondsport,  second;  and 
Anthony  Rybinski  of  Manlius,  third. 

In  poultry  judging,  Glenn  Teelin  of 
Camden  placed  first ;  Raymond  Star  of 
Campbell,  second;  and  Richard  Rohr  of 
Lowville,  third.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
schools  took  part. 

Knew  Their  Spuds 

Two  hundred  and  seven  contestants 
from  one  hundred  and  six  schools  took 
part  in  potato  judging.  The  three  win¬ 
ning  schools  were  Webster,  Forestville, 
and  Endicott.  Individual  rankings  listed 
Victor  Mason  of  Sherburne,  first;  Frank¬ 
lin  Hale  of  Morrisville,  second;  and  James 
A.  Crolle  of  Forestville  tied  with  Floyd 
Vollmer  of  Minoa  for  third  place. 

In  milk  judging,  Elwin  Derick  of  Haver- 
ling  high  school  placed  first;  Charles  H. 
LeClaire  of  Mexico,  second;  and  Alfred 
Chapman  of  Pulaski  academy,  third.  In 
apple  judging,  schools  in  Highland, 
Geneva,  and  Wolcott  finished  in  that 
order.  Individual  winners  were  Fred 
Scott  of  Wolcott,  first;  Michael  Cailo  of 
Highland  and  Douglas  Freer  of  Highland, 
tied  for  second;  and  Robert  McDonald, 
Geneva,  third. 

One  hundred  and  four  contestants  from 
fifty-three  schools  entered  the  contest  to 
identify  plant  diseases.  Schools  with  the 
highest  scores  were  Geneva,  Endicott, 
and  North  Rose.  Among  individuals, 
Philip  Patrick  of  Geneva  placed  first; 
Truman  Elliott  of  Endicott;  second;  and 
Ralph  Webster  of  Endicott,  third. 

Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Young  Farmers  are:  Leonard 
McWilliams,  Mexico,  president;  Lynn 
Wood,  Little  Valiey,  secretary-treasurer; 
DeForest  Wiels,  Cherry  Valley,  first  vice- 
president  and  editor;  Charles  Ingram, 
Penn  Yan,  second  vice-president;  and  S. 
O.  Salmon,  Endicott,  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  council. 


New  York  Briefs 

Official  standards  for  maple  products 
have  been  announced  by  the  state  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
The  use  of  grades  is  optional  but  if  used 
must  be  used  correctly.  They  were  estab¬ 
lished  following  public  hearings  in  all  the 
sugar  producing  sections.  This  step 
should  help  the  market  because  consum¬ 
ers  will  know  what  they  are  .buying 
Copies  of  official  standards  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  at  Albany  or  at  Farm 
Bureau  offices. 

*  *  * 

The  Milk  Publicity  Bureau  at  Albany 
gives  evidence  of  the  visible  progress  of 
the  state’s  milk  advertising  campaign. 
There  has  been  an  apparent  increase  of 
better  than  45,000,000  pounds  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  milk  upstate. 

*  *  *  \ 

The  weather  man  reports  that  January 
was  the  coldest  January  since  1925,  tem¬ 
perature  averaging  nearly  3%  degrees  be¬ 
low  normal.  There  was  more  snow  than 
usual  and  more  rain  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  slightly  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  sunshine. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Brown  Swiss  breeders,  held  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  E.  M. 
Cullings  of  Pavilion ;  vice-president, 


George  A.  Wilson  of  Hudson  Falls ;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Charlie  Goodwin  of 
Guilford ;  executive  committee,  D.  N. 
Boice,  E.  M.  Cullings,  Earl  Merrill  and 
Charlie  Goodwin. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  D.  N. 
Boice  of  Churchville,  Monroe  County,  to 
hold  the  Annual  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
picnic  at  his  Hilltop  Farm,  Saturday, 
June  22,  1935. 

*  *  * 

In  1929,  the  State  Health  Department 
reports,  there  were  609  cases  and  86  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City.  In  1934  there 
were  only  338  cases  and  41  deaths. 

*  *  * 

Last  year  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  tested  over  15,000  samples  of  seed. 
They  are  already  at  work  testing  seeds 
for  1935  planting.  If  you  have  seed,  the 
germination  of  which  is  uncertain,  drop 
a  line  to  M.  T.  Munn,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  in¬ 
formation  about  sending  a  sample. 

*  *  * 

The  fight  against  the  Dutch  Elm  disease 
is  being  waged  in  5,000  square  miles  of 


territory  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut.  142  crews,  68  in  New  York 
State,  are  attacking  the  175,000  dead  and 
dying  elm  trees  which  may  be  possible 
souces  of  the  disease.  The  campaign  is 
under  the  direction  of  L.  H.  Worthley, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

The  Future  Farmers  at  Hannibal  High 
School,  composed  of  students  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Agriculture,  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  in  memoriam  of  Louis  Branche, 
former  county  president  of  the  Oswego 
County  Dairymen’s  League. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  has  been  reappointed  by 
Governor  W.  I.  Myers  as  director  at 
large  of  the  Springfield  Federal  Land 
Bank.  New  directors  include  Arthur 
Deering,  Dean  of  the  Maine  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  David  Agans,  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  Master.  The  two 
other  New  Yorkers  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  W.  W.  Porter  of  Syracuse 
and  Carl  Ladd  of  Ithaca. 


thrifty  farmers 

ARE  FEEDING  MORE 

Cane  Molasses 


SMART  FARMERS,  who  check 
every  dollar  they  spend  on  feed, 
are  using  more  and  more  Cane 
Molasses.  They  use  it  because  Cane 
Molasses  is  a  wonderful  feeding 
value — a  top-notch  feed  at  a  money¬ 
saving  price. 

♦  ♦ 

Cane  Molasses  is  a  real  feed.  Its 
high  carbohydrate  content  (more 
than  50%  total  sugars)  makes  it  a 
rich  source  of  quickly  available 
energy.  Fed  in  the  recommended 
proportions,  it  is  often  worth  even, 
more,  pound  for  pound,  than  com  or 
other  good  grains.  That  is  because 
Cane  Molasses  enables  animals  to 
make  the  best  use  of  other  feeds. 

♦  ♦ 

Cane  Molasses  smells  good,  tastes 
good.  All  farm  animals  enjoy  it. 
Cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep  will  eat 
even  the  coarsest  roughage  with 
relish  when  it  is  sweetened  with 
Cane  Molasses.  Thus  Cane  Molas¬ 
ses  makes  the  poorer  feeds  go 
farther.  The  tonic  effect  and  mild 
laxative  action  of  Cane  Molasses 
will  keep  your  livestock  in  good  con¬ 


dition.  Molasses  is  good  for  poultry, 
too.  5%  to  10%  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  more  expensive  carbohydrate 
ingredients  in  their  feed,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  feeding  value 
of  the  mash. 

♦  ♦ 

Yet  Cane  Molasses  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  feed — among  the  lowest 
priced  on  the  market.  Dollar  for 
dollar,  your  money  buys  more  feed¬ 
ing  value  when  spent  for  molasses 
than  when  you  buy  any  other  feed. 
♦  ♦ 

Many  leading  feed  manufacturers 
are  using  Cane  Molasses  in  their 
feeds,  to  give  their  customers  a  high- 
grade  ration  at  a  low  cost.  Molasses 
is  available  in  batch-mixed  feeds, 
too.  Your  local  mixer  can  prepare  a 
feed  containing  molasses,  mixed  to 
your  own  formula. 

♦  ♦ 

Feed  plenty  of  Cane  Molasses. 
Use  it  with  roughage,  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  more  expensive  feeds.  Your 
dealer  can  quote  you  prices  on  Cane 
Molasses  by  the  barrel,  and  can 
supply  you  with  economical  feeds 
containing  Cane  Molasses. 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  feeding  Cane  Molasses 

(Commercial  Klolasses  Co. 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  pfamsh0C 

places  any  type  of  le«d  battery  now  being  used.  Ke- 
•juires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
.Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
gEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers. N.Y, 


I’LL  FINANCE  YOUR  TRAINING  IN 

- - f  Learn  by  Doing  in  12 

Weeks  in  Coyne  bhopa  — 

_  many  earn  while  learning. 

Free  Employ  ment  help.  You  don’t 
need  advanced  education.  Send  for  Free  Book  and 
‘Pay  Tuition  After  Graduation 'Plan  -COYNE  ELEC¬ 
TRICAL  SCHOOL,  SOO  S. Paulina  St.,  Dept.  35-19  .  Chicago 


DOGS 


PIJPS _  COON,  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUND 

1  “  PUPS,  some  broken  dogs,  all  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  -  J -  - 


HIMR0D,  N.  Y. 


PED.  COLLIES— Males  $15:  females  $10.  CJnped..  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Pi'll  I  ICO  Shep.  $4.  Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs.  $3.  Bos- 

V.UL.L.1E.3  ton  $10  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
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The  easiest  way  to  raise  good  chicks 


Put  them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  as  soon  as  you  receive  them. 
Feed  it  in  hoppers  with  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  their  sound  growth  and  rapid  development. 

Many  poultry  farmers  have  fed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  They  know  that  the  oatmeal  in  it  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  big  frames,  sound  bodies  and  laying  ability  character¬ 
istic  of  Ful-O-Pep  fed  birds. 


Dept.  28-C 


This  year  it  is  important  that  you  raise 
more  of  your  chicks  and  raise  them  better. 
Put  them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  at  once. 
Feed  them  the  Ful-O-Pep  way.  You  can  be 
certain  that  they  will  develop  into  a  vigorous, 
well  grown  flock  of  pullets  that  will  produce 
profit  paying  eggs  in  quantities  next  fall. 

Write  for  the  new  32 -page  Ful-O-Pep 
book— -a  guide  to  the  successful  rearing  of 
chicks  and  it  is  free. 

QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

141  West  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Name. 


Address . . . . . . 

SENT  FREE— THIS  NEW  FUL-O-PEP  BOOK  ON  REARING  CHICKS 


Crestwood  Quality 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  Pen  Individual  Pedi¬ 
greed  300-338  eggs.  Won  Pa. 
State  Championship  in  division 
of  egg  production  per  bird  1933- 
34.  State  supervised  flock.  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Antigen  method. 
Catalog  free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY, 
Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35  00  $70. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  T.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  7.50  37.50  75, 

Assorted  $6.50—100.  AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 

B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 


Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Foundation  direct  W.vckoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 
Mature  hens  weigh  414  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 
tested  for  B.W.D  stained  antigen  method  used,  re¬ 
actors  removed.  Chicks  guar.  100%  live  arrival  &  as 
represented.  $7.-100.  Special  Mated  "Grade  A" 
$9.-100.  Photos  and  description  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FREE  RAIWE.i^S^?CK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
-  7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 

Extra  Quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 
$85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Dive  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C^CtCt  932. 


Robert  L.CUtner, 


Box  A. 


Kleinfelteriville.Pa 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  GIVING  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  world.  Sample  Free.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57,  HANOVER,  PA. 


BLUE  HEN  INCUBATOR.  O.  K.  Double  Deck.  8600 
e«r  capacity.  Will  sell  cheap.  What  will  you  give? 

jrG.  BEARD  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


Sthweglers  “EDCHI(KS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — our 
pens  won  best  3  White  leghorn 
laying  records  atWorld’sFair; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Reds. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc. ; 
ducks.  Free  book,  allaboutegg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money!  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
204  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 


STIMELING’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  paid. 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . — 

Barred  and  White  Rocks. - 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35  00 

$70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

\D.  by 

Stained 

Anti- 

order  from  ad. 

D.  A. 

,  McAlisterville 

,  Pa. 

CHIX— LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN, 
and  have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix  prices: 

$9-100;  $80.-1000.  English  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa. 


rmrif  C  Barron  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
GniGlVO,  Rocks,  Reds,  large  chicks  and  low 

prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Twice  As  Much 

Money  For  Eggs  ( Continued  from  Page  1) 

about  raising  chickens  which  gives  it  city’s  egg  supply  and  the  nine  Corn 
a  big  advantage  over  many  other  kinds  Belt  States  only  sent  in  32.4%  of  the 
of  farming.  Success  in  egg  production  total. 

is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  flock  man-  New  York  State  has  been  the  fastest 


ager  and  less  in  the  hands  of  the 
weather  man  than  most  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing. 

Another  thing,  eggs  are  such  a  mer- 
chandisable  product,  which  is  produced, 
traded  in  and  consumed  daily  that  we 
never  have  and  we  never  will  see  the 
day  when  its  value  will  drop  out  of 
sight.  You  may  see  egg  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production  but  you  won’t 
see  them  worth  less  than  the  cost  of 
hauling  to  market.  And  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  number  of  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  last  two  years. 

So,  for  a  man  or  woman  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  start  with  the  right  stock,  take 
real  good  care  of  his  chickens  and  keep 
enough  hens  to  carry  the  overhead  and 
labor  that  has  to  be  met  out  of  the 
sales  of  their  products,  the  chicken 
business  will  show  fewer  bad  years 
and  more  good  years  than  almost  any 
line  of  farming  you  can  mention. 

The  Time  and  the  Place 

The  drought  forced  into  butcher  shops 
a  lot  of  laying  hens  from  the  middle- 
west  which  would  ordinarily  be  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  this  winter.  Low  egg  prices 
compared  to  feed  prices  have  forced  a 
lot  of  other  chicken  men  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  those  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  northeast  too  has  probably 
lost  some  of  its  increase  of  the  last  few 
years.  On  the  whole  we  haven’t  got 
too  many  layers  in  the  country. 

I  am  writing  this  on  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
day  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  find  egg 
prices  running  twice  as  high  as  they 
were  at  this  time  in  1933,  while  feed 
prices  are  only  up  80%  and  other  costs 
have  increased  less  rapidly. 

Comparing  with  last  year,  egg  prices 
are  about  50%  higher  this  year  and 
feed  prices  about  30%  higher.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  puts  out  a  weekly 
figure  for  the  Egg-Feed  Ratio.  C.  D. 
Hadley,  the  genial  egg  market  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  City  office  for  that 
Department,  puts  out  these  weekly 
figures.  “Had”  is  a  very  careful  and 
dependable  young  man.  His  weekly 
figures  show  the  number  of  dozen  eggs 
it  takes  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed. 
According  to  “Hod’s”  figures  it  has 
taken  V2  dozen  less  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed  than  it  did  in  the  first  6 
weeks  of  last  year.  That  looks  like  a 
healthy  sign  to  me. 

Northeast  Produces  More  Eggs 

The  Northeast  seems  to  have  weath¬ 
ered  the  tough  times  in  poultry  about 
as  well  or  better  than  any  other  section. 
While  other  sections  have  hardly  held 
their  own  in  numbers  of  eggs  produc¬ 
ed,  our  production  has  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  especially  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Since  1932  the  total  receipts  of  eggs 
here  in  New  York  City  have  decreased 
about  4%,  but  eggs  produced  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
have  increased  62%. 

It  was  only  about  ten  years  ago  that 
the  Mid-west  or  Corn  Belt  produced 
50  to  60%  of  the  eggs  that  were  eaten 
in  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan 
area.  Then  the  Pacific  Coast  came  in¬ 
to  the  picture  and  cut  down  New  York 
City’s  need  for  these  Com  Belt  eggs. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  North¬ 
east  has  grown  most  rapidly  until  last 
year  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alone  furnished  18-6%  of  the 


growing  poultry  state  in  recent  years. 
In  1932  only  5.3%  of  New  York  City’s 
egg  supply  came  from  the  Empire 
State,  in  1933  this  had  increased  to 
8.7%  and  to  12.0%  in  1934. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Northeast  is 
the  logical  place  for  poultry  production 
to  increase.  The  latest  Federal  Hatch¬ 
ery  Report  states  that  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  states  130%  more  chicks  have 
been  ordered  so  far  than  up  to  the 
same  time  last  year. 

The  Northeast  looks  like  the  right 
spot  and  the  time  looks  good,  too. 


Propose  Higher  Egg  Tariff 

A  note  from  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
president  of  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  says:  “I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  telegram  from  F. 
A.  Donnelly,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Emergency  Poultry  Com¬ 
mittee:  ‘Bill  introduced  providing  excise 
tax  on  shell  eggs  5c  per  dozen;  dried 
eggs  31c  per  pound;  frozen  eggs  ten 
(10)  cents  per  pound.  Mailing  copies.”' 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice  says,  “The  entire  poultry 
industry  should  get  behind  this  measure 
by  urging  all  local,  state  ^.nd  national 
poultry  organizations  and  individual 
poultrymen  and  farmers  generally  and 
allied  groups  to  request  their  Congress¬ 
men  to  support  the  measure.  This 
measure  offers  a  distinct  challenge  to 
the  virility  and  power  of  the  entire 
industry  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
wise  legislation,  which  will  help  to  has¬ 
ten  the  recovery  of  the  industry  and 
also  indirectly  or  directly  all  who 
profit  by  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer." 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  more 
complete  information  about  this  situa¬ 
tion,  drop  a  line  to  Sidney  Edwards, 
secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Runts 

What  causes  “runts”  in  chickens? 

Two  big  causes  are  lack  of  hopper 
space  and  growing  chicks  in  too  large 
flocks.  Three  hundred  chicks  in  one 
house  is  a  good  number  and  there 
should  be  hoppers  enough  so  that  most 
of  them  can  eat  at  once. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Range  Paralysis 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


You  told  me  in  a  previous  letter  that 
my  hens  have  range  paralysis.  Naturally, 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  death  rate  this  winter.  Would 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
procedure  next  year? 

I  doubt  if  I  can  raise  the  pullets  so 
they  will  be  disease-free  when  put  in  the 
houses.  Also  could  I  clean  the  laying 
house  so  it  would  be  free  of  disease?  If 
I  bought  pullets  and  put  them  in  my 
houses,  could  I  keep  them  free  of  this 
disease?  In  other  words,  just  where  and 
when  does  the  disease  appear  or  rather 
where  does  the  virus  live? 

I  will  appreciate  any  suggestions  as  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  chicks  for 
this  spring. — E.  H.  W.,  New  York. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  statement  of  Dr. 

E.  L.  Brunett  of  the  State  Veterinary 
College  concerning  fowl  paralysis.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  and 
fairly  complete  statement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  dis¬ 
order.  You  will  notice  too  '  that  Dr. 
Brunett  says,  “We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  this  condition  as  yet.”  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  a  virus  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  However,  if  such  is  the  case, 
it  does  not  act  the  same  as  the  viruses 
that  cause  chicken  pox  and  bronchitis, 
for  the  disease  does  not  pass  readily 
from  bird  to  bird  in  the  laying  house. 
In  fact  most  attempts  at  artificial 
transmission  of  the  disease  by  feeding, 
injections,  etc.,  have  failed.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  assumed  that  the  virus  is 
distributed  when  the  chicks  are  very 
young  and  that  it  then  remains  in  a 
dormant  stage  until  the  bird  is  almost 
matured.  Enough  evidence  has  been 
produced  that  I  personally  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  certain  families  within  a 
given  strain  of  chickens  are  naturally 
resistant  to  the  infection,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  If  such  families  are  num¬ 
erous  enough  in  the  flock,  there  will  be 
very  little  trouble  even  though  the  in¬ 
fection  is  present. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  the 
presence  of  worms  or  coccidiosis  in  a 
flock  greatly  increases  the  amount  of 
paralysis.  Control  of  these  parasites 
by  confinement  rearing  or  otherwise 
usually  reduces  losses  from  paralysis 
to  a  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  factor. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  I  think  that 
I  am  safe  in  answering  your  questions 
as  follows: 

(1)  If  you  do  a  good  job  of  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  your  laying  pens,  no 
infection  will  remain  to  plague  the 
pullets  that  you  put  in  next  fall. 

(2)  If  you  bought  pullets  that  were 
free  of  this  disease,  and  free  of  para¬ 
sites,  and  put  them  in  the  house  you 
could  keep  them  free  of  the  disease. 

Your  third  question  about  the  where, 
when  and  how  of  the  infection,  I  have 
already  discussed,  but,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  do  not  have  the  complete 
answer. 

By  way  of  further  suggestions,  it  will 
be  well  to  purchase  chicks  or  pullets 
from  the  flock  (if  you  can  find  such) 
that  seem  more  than  commonly  free  of 
paralysis.  In  rearing  the  chicks,  to 
keep  them  free  of  worms,  put  them  on 
an  uninfected  range  (no  old  stock, 
chicks  or  manure  for  three  years)  and 
absolutely  prevent  all  contact  with  the 
old  stock,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
one  person  care  for  the  young  stock 
and  another  the  older  birds.  This  will 
also  help  to  control  coccidiosis.  As  a 
further  aid  to  the  control  of  worms, 
see  to  it  that  the  chicks  have  plenty 
of  tender  green  feed  at  all  times.  Re¬ 
cent  work  has  shown  that  a  deficiency 
of  vitamin  A  renders  the  chicks  more 
susceptible  to  worm  infection.  Our 
cheapest  source  of  this  vitamin  is 
young  green  feed.  One  more  sugges¬ 
tion,  be  sure  that  the  growing  ration 


has  plenty  of  milk,  up  to  10  per  cent. 
This  can  be  liquid  milk  for  the  chicks 
to  drink,  semi-solid  in  troughs,  or  dried 
milk  in  the  mash.  Milk  seems  to  aid 
in  the  control  of  coccidiosis. 

I  am  also  enclosing  directions  for 
the  continuous  use  of  tobacco  dust  in 
the  mash.  If  these  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  worms,  either  round  ones 
or  tape  worms  in  the  flock.  It  is  such 
a  disagreeable  job  to  mix  the  dust  into 
the  mash  and  it  must  be  done  so  often 
that  one  hates  to  use  this  measure  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  last  resort. 

Editors  note — Drop  us  a  postcard  and 
we  will  send  you  Dr.  Brunett’s  statement 
about  fowl  paralysis  and  directions  for 
using  tobacco  dust. 


Your  - 

Questions  I 

Answered  • 


For  a  long  time  I  have  had  trouble  with 
my  chickens.  The  chicks  do  fine  till  they 
are  fully  grown  (we  usually  send  for  our 
little  chicks),  then  they  become  sickish 
looking.  They  get  thin,  rather  sleepy, 
and  then  sit  around  without  eating  much 
till  they  finally  die.  We  killed  several 
chickens  that  seemed  healthy  but  the 
liver  was  about  three  times  its  normal 
size  and  had  white  specks  like  bubbles 
all  over  it.  The  hens  hardly  lay  any  eggs 
at  all.  — T.  W.,  New  York. 

T  is  impossible  to  be  certain  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  without  see¬ 
ing  the  birds.  Even  if  we  could  see 
them,  we  might  have  to  go  to  a  trained 
poultry  disease  specialist  to  get  the 
information. 

If  I  were  making  a  guess,  it  would 
be  that  some  of  your  birds  have  what 
is  commonly  known  as  “Big  Liver.” 
Even  the  specialists  are  not  sure  of  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  nor  how  the 
chickens  take  it.  There  is  no  cure 
known. 

Of  course  your  birds  may  have  some 
other  trouble,  but  since  it  is  usually 
best  to  kill  sick  birds  than  to  doctor 
them,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you 
do  just  that  with  the  sick  ones;  Then 
be  sure  to  burn  them  or  bury  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be 
dug  up  by  dogs,  etc. 

Now  I  have  another  suggestion.  You 
shy  you  are  getting  no  eggs.  Feed  is 
high  and  is  sure  to  stay  high  until  next 
fall  at  least.  Eggs  will  be  going  lower 
in  price  for  the  next  five  or  six  months. 
More  birds  will  be  coming  down  with 
the  disease.  Poultry  is  bringing  as 
good  prices  now  as  at  any  time  in  a 
year.  Why  not  sell  off  the  whole  lot 
for  meat  2  You  can  then  invest  the 
proceeds  in  some  new  chicks  (be  sure 
that  they  are  good  ones  and  healthy). 
Do  a  good  job  of  raising  the  chicks  and 
have  a  healthy  and  profitable  lot  of 
pullets  next  fall.  Ask  the  county 
agent  to  give  you  directions  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  your  brooder,  and 
how  to  feed  and  raise  the  chicks  so 
that  they  will  not  go  through  the  same 
trouble  next  season  that  these  are  hav¬ 
ing  now. — L.  E.  W. 

*  *  * 

Wet  Mash 

I  have  two  pens  of  White  Leg-horn  pul¬ 
lets,  125  in  each  pen.  I  give  each  pen  four 
quarts  of  dry  mash  mixed  with  warm 
water  each  morning.  Should  I  continue 
it  through  the  entire  year?  If  not,  when 
should  I  discontinue  it? 

After  the  first  of  April  your  birds 
will  continue  to  lay  well  without  the 
wet  mash.  You  may  well  discontinue 
its  use  at  that  time  and  then  start  it 
again  in  July  to  help  hold  production 
into  the  fall  months. — L.  E.  W. 


“GRANDMA" - HATCHED  IN  1929,  STILL  GOING  STRONG 


SIX- YEAR  OLD  “Grandma,”  pictured  above,  is  about  to  become  a 
great  great  great  grandmother.  In  the  same  hatch  with  her  great 
great  great  grand-children  will  be  some  of  Grandma’s  own  sons  and 
daughters.  Grandma  is  hen  number  75-5,  bred  and  owned  by  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  pedigree  breeders  in  the  East.  She  has 
always  been  a  good  layer  (254  eggs  in  her  pullet  year),  and  her  hatch- 
ability  record  for  the  past  two  years  is  87  V2  %.  As  a  breeder  she  is  so 
valuable  that  her  chicks  are  not  for  sale.  Her  owner  keeps  them  to 
improve  the  health,  longevity,  and  profit-producing  qualities  of  the 
strain. 

The  first  feed  Grandma  ever  ate  was  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash.  Her  chicks  and  her  chicks’  chicks  have  all  been  started  on  the 
same  complete  feed.  They  thrive  on  it.  And  it  seems  to  promote  long 
life,  for  75-5  is  only  one  of  several  hens  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age 
in  a  large  breeding  flock — all  in  active  service  and  all  full  of  health, 
vim  and  spizzerinctum. 

A  hen  that  is  still  making  money  for  her  owner  on  her  sixth  birth¬ 
day  is  a  valuable  hen.  No  hen  could  do  so  well  for  so  long  if  she 
didn’t  get  off  to  a  good  start,  with  good  breeding  and  good  feed. 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  deserves  some  of  the  credit  for  the 
long  life  and  continuous  good  record  of  75-5  and  her  sisters.  Chicks 
do  their  best  on  this  good  feed,  because  it  gives  them  everything  that 
a  feed  can  give  for  growth  and  health. 

Choice,  freshly  milled  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  products,  reinforced 
cod  liver  oil,  bright  green  alfalfa  meal,  and  a  liberal  percentage  of 
dried  milk  products  are  combined  with  other  carefully  chosen  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  provide  the  right  nutrients  and  vitamins  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  for  growing  chicks.  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  fresh 
when  it  reaches  you,  and  priced  just  as  low  as  volume  buying  and 
efficient  handling  can  get  it. 

Give  your  chicks  the  same  good  feed  that  Grandma  and  her  de¬ 
scendants  have  had.  See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today  for 
formula  and  prices. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Baby  Chick  Shows 

PA.  STATE  FARM  SHOW 
Grand  Champions  —  Gold  Medal 
Best  Chicks  —  Hatchery  Class  — 
Silver  Medal 

Best  Exhibit  —  Red  Class  — 

Bronze  Medal 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SHOW 
Sweepstakes  —  Breeder  Class 
Sweepstakes  —  Hatchery  Class 

Egg  Laying  Contests 

STORRS  CONTEST 

First  New  Hampshire  Red  Pen 
1934  —  2246  eggs  —  2347  points 
High  New  Hampshire  Red  Hen 
300  eggs — 317  points 

BOSTON  FOULTRY  SHOW 
Egg  Laying  Sprint 
First  —  New  Hampshire  Red  Pen 

Send  for  32  page  free  descriptive  Catalog. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  *30  jmmmmm  Walpole,  N.  H. 


RE-MEMBER  The  Q  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 


BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


Buy  duality  Chioks — It  Pays!  Shrewd  poultry 
folks  insist,  on  State-Supervised  Chicks  because 
they  find  them  more  profitable.  We  are  the  largest 
producers  of  N.  J.  State-Supervised  Chicks. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 
also  Culled  and  Banded  by  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry'.  Mated  with  expert  care. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants  and  New  Jersey  Heavy  Mixed. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY 

43-C  Annabelle  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


STARTED  AND  SEXED  CHICKS— ALL  BREEDS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN! 

CHICKS.  Large  Type  English  Strain.  Their  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  rapid  growth  has  made  and  held  many 
customers  for  us. 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Ideal  for  foundation  flock  or  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Uniform  vigorous,  high  producing  type. 
Proven  Money  makers.  Also  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks 
and  Br.  Leghorns.  (Breeders  Blood-Tested — B.W.D. 
Antigen  test.)  Free  Catalog  and  prices  upon  reauest. 
Booking  Orders  Feb.  and  March. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


A1RVIEW 

FARW^ H*™  le$ted  ({oT  BWD— 


All  Breeders  careful¬ 
ly  culled  and  blood- 


agglutination  t  e  s  t.) 


50  100  500 


1000 


English 

White  Leghorns  . . $4.00  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.I.  & 

N.H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  5.00  10.00  45.00 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings,  12  $2.00,  25  $3.85,  50  $7.50,  100  $14.00. 

Turkey  Poults.  Giant  Bronze  or  Narragansetts,  40c. 
Shipments  are  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  by  25  Years  of  Breedina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Baby 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.0.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 
Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  old 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  No. 

1382.  EARLE  BANKER,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


R  ARROW  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DrlI\h.Ult  eellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


-BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pulp’s.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J 


‘PekuI  Ducklings 

yffa rkFe  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  y! 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


Hiii  1 1 
tv*"  t,  IB  in 

i 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
\  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  A 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

For  those  who  want  Layers,  and  Layers  Only,  we  Unhesi¬ 
tatingly  recommend  our  famous 

Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 

We  are  quite  sure  you  will  find  them  to  OUTLIVE  and  OUTLAY  the 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  or  any  of  the  other  heavy  breeds.  The  Hybrid 
Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two  bred-to-lay  parent  breeds,  gives 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


LESS  MORTALITY 
FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

from  pullets  when  mature. 

For  those  interested  in  the  pure  breeds,  Hall 
Brothers  have  a  wide  variety  to  select  from,  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Put  Hall  Brothers  chicks  to  work  for  you  this 
year.  You  can  do  the  job  faster  and  better  with 
Hall’s  chicks,  because  they  STAY  ON  THE  JOB. 

“The  most  profitable  chicks  we  have  ever 
raised,”  write  many  of  our  customers.  Only  such 
profitableness  could  have  increased  the  sales  of 
Hall’s  chicks  to  leadership  in  the  field. 


This  is  a  last  year's  contest  record  for 
a  Kerr  laying  pen.  That  is  only  one  of 
Kerr's  many  1934  triumphs.  Buy  your 
chicks  this  year  where  prepotency  for 
laying  has  been  bred  for  27  years.  We 
have  your  favorite  breed.  Sex-sepa¬ 
rated  chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
by  tube  agglutination  method.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Com¬ 
pliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden:  N.  Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton.  West  Chester;  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. —  Danbury, 
Norwich:  Del. — Selbyvi lie.  (Address  Dept. 2 1  .1 


£</</ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


end  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicles  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


While  Legh' 


ornsl 


vHamp^J 


[Barred  Rocks| 

IWhiteMinortas 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision, 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Gef  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C,  7252. _ 

Commercial  Hatchery  Dept.  [BuffOrpingbnsj 


Write  Box  44 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYT"0"1™"" 


FAIRPORT.  N.Y. 


4?  Chicks 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


Help  Us  Cut  YOUR  Chick  Costs 

Co-operate  with  us  in  our  planned  production  program.  We  will  reward  you  libera  I  b 
with  a  Participation  Credit  Certificate.  It’s  like  finding  money. 

80,000  BANDED  B R E E D E RS  —  B LOO D -T EST ED  FOR  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.) 

By  Whole  Blood  STained  Antigen  Method— Kxpert  Personal  Supervision. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— 30.000  Hen  Breeders— Liters  of  24  to  30-oz.  chalk-white  eggs 
STANDARD-BRED  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

RHODE  ISLAND  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS—  (C.  C.  7415) 
WENECROSS  WYAN-ROCKS  for  White  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and  liters.  WENE- 
CROSS  RED-ROCKS  for  Barred  Broilers  and  layers;  WENECROSS  BRAM-ROCKS 
for  IIeav>  Roasters.  WENECROSS  Sex-Linked  Cockerels  only  or  Pullets  only  as  ordered. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  Prices  and  Participation  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Dept.  D  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


Good  chicks.  W.  Leg..  B.  Rocks.  New 

Haanp.  Beds.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 
growth.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Our  Pen  led  breed  at  latest  completed  N.  Y.  State 
Contest,  Farmingdale,  scoring  2239  Points;  2113 
Eggs.  Egg  weight  averaged  25.19  ozs. ,  highest  for 
breed.  Latest  report  from  current  Contest  shows 
our  l’en  leading  all  breeds  in  egg  w'eight  during 
the  critical  first  three  months. 

30.000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 


Pullorum  Tcyted  —  Not  a  Single  Reactor. 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do  not 
buv  hatching  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months;  at6months  weigh 
6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Chicks — Egg-bred  It.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
First  4  Weeks.  FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund 
if  you  prefer. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Routs  II, 
Wrentham,  Mass. 
Comvliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


31  letters  in  our  new  catalog,  just  issued,  express  genuine 
-  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION  - 

over  chicks  that  LIVE  —  over  birds  that  lay  BIG 
EGGS  —  over  layers,  broilers  or  crosses  that  PAY  BIG 
PROFITS.  Avery  Reds  assure  such  satisfaction. 

Get  your  copy  now,  describing  this  vigorous,  healthy 
stock  bred  for  forty  years  for  the  things  that  make 
real  profits  possible. 


(It.  O.  P.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8.000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  “Farn 
proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about  it 
—  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SO* 
Route  7,  Colrain,  Mass 


Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Cert.  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 

Hatching  eggs.  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CR0SSBRE9 
PULLET  chicks,  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size.  earl, 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  B.W.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 

MAPE5  p°army!III 

WM.  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 


Qdiliiac  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— Special— Super  Matings 
Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS.  BARKED  ROCKS: Thompson 
— BiBhopStrains;LEGHOKNS:  Hollywood—1 Tancred— Oak- 

dale  Strains;  R.I.REDS:Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains. 

Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  -  3-WEEKS  OLD— ALSO  SEXED  CHICKS 
Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N . J. 


TAYLORS 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Mated  with  Pedigreed  Males 

Dependable  winter  layers  of  hi 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Rock: 
Beds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  On 
ingtons.  Started  Chicks.  Pullet; 
Antigen  Bloodtested.  Liberal  Guai 
antee.  Write  for  Folder  and  price; 
CCC  2534. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery 

Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y 


(&haAS/  (S  hXduj 


FULLY  GUARANTEE): 

for  Health,  Vigor  ant 

Productivity!  No  BW£ 


pedal  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  BOP  White  Leghorns 
rostproof  It  C  Brown  Leghorns,  Giant  Black  Minorcas. 
’art ridge.  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Columbian 
nd  White  Wyandottes,  Beds  and  N.  II.  Beds,  bexe 
hicks.  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog.^ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS  from  breeding  flocks  blood  tested  for  Pullonw 
Disease  by  veterinary  surgeon,  tube  agglutinate 
method.  Circular  on  request.  Code  105.  v 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY.  Skaneateles.  N.  J; 


ni  *  I  .  — Leghorns,  White  Rocks. 

MUCKS  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 


N.  H.  Be*. 

Myerstowa'“a' 
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JUNIATA  CHICKS — li red  for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  The  old  reliable  Farm.  Photos  of  Farm 
and  Stock  FREE.  Write  today.  (C.C.  717). 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  £chHfle«. 


“KERLIN-QUALITY” 

Sex  Guaranteed 
S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  Old  Pullats-Day  Old  Cocharala 


a.  90% 

Pullets 
or  Malts 
i.,i  Guaranteed 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

[Agglutination  method]  by  licensed  veterinarians  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg:,  Pa.  All  reactors  removed.  Trap- 
nested  breeders .  Proved  Money  Makers  35  years.  FREE  CATALOG 
quotes  low  1935  prices.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  C.  C.  939 

W.  W.  KERLIN,  Owner,  Manager.  21 1  Walnut  Rd.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method, 
HANSON  Foundation 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns  .. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .... 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _ 

R  L  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  ....  7.50 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  . .. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

...  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

....  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

....  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

....  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

....  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

..  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

iCH 

IC 

twrite  for  FREE 
^illustrated Bulletin 

010010*1  EaTOUW 


(Copyrighted)  Would  be  cheap  if  it  cost 
$5,  but  it’s  FREE  for  the  asking.  Tells 
all  about  the  care  of  Baby  Chicks  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  success  with 
the  best  Chicks  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  the 
right  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  a  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  L  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk.  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rs.  w. 


PHiriCQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti - 
CniLIVO  genTetstB .W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type.  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minoroas  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Writs  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  1’.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  McALlSTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


of  "KNOWN  QUALITY" 

R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS.  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  MIXED  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of  our 
Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No.  1732. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blooc(-tested  for  B. 
W.D.  by  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leg.,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  &  Heavy ‘Mixed.  Blood  Tested  Stocks, 
Antigen  test  (BWD).  100%  live  del.  guar.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
RD.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


NOLL 

CHICKS! 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510,  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659 
Box  A  KLEIHFELTERSVILLEPA, 


HERBSTER’S  “c^'kV 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . $  7.50—100 

White  Wyandottes  and  It.  I.  Reds  . .  7.50—100 

White  Minoreas  and  N.  H.  Reds  _ _  7.50 — 100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 — 100 

P“te  Giants  . .  10.00—100 

HERBSTER'S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McClure.  Pa. 

LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

Large  Type  leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed.  All 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Disease 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  and  Prices.  (Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A.  McALlSTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


BABYTHlflCS  FR0M  breeders 

I  L  U  1  L  IV  J  BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

ffrge  Type  w.  Leghorns  ...  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Barred.  White  Rocks  and  Reds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHlfK’El  from  Antigen  B.W.D  Tested  flocks. 
h  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  White  Leghorns 

g>  Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  241  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


s 

CHICKS 


12  Breeds 


means  that  we 

Get  my  FREE  Catalog 
Before  Ordering . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  leghorns 
Barred  &  White  Rocks  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  | 
Black  Minoreas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wjraa-  > 
dolles.  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  • 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  . 

1  For  25  chicks  add  1  c  oer  chick— -for  SO  ehicki 


_ _  _ and  Poultry  Prices 

are”  Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 
thicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou- 
.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,’ 
r.vsr.roed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  $1.00 BOOKSl 
„  guarantee  100%  live  delivery,  and  14  day  livability,  which  YOUR  ORDER] 
replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price.  “ 

Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
Bke4tult4  ad  flock  lasjecid  bj  A.  P.  A. 


Wolf  Sludard  Utility  Maliaf 
flood teted  bet  not  Flock 
lupctted  by  L  P.  i. 


$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 
750 
750 


$37.50 

42.00 

46.25 

57-50 

37.50 


100 

$8.50 

500 

$42.00 

1000 

$83.00 

$9.50 

4625 

90.00 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

8.50 

42.00 

83.00 

7.50 

57.50 

75.00 

Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
Bloodiest  td  ud  Flock  Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500  1000 

$90.00 


$9.50 

10.50 


$46.25 

51.25 


100.00 


OLFJ4ATCHING  U  BREEDING  CO. 


11'.50  56.25  110.00 

Writ*  tor  Sexed  Chick  Prices. 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  *  TESTED  CHICKS 


lbs. 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.) 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rooks  _ 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt  Brahmas  . . 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A, 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY, 
Per  50  100  500  I00C 

each)  ....  $4.25  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

_  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

_ _ _  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP 

SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ORDER  FERRIS  CHICKS  NOW! 

Ferris  heavy-laying,  large  type  White  Leghorns. 
p—  —  More  than  30  years  breeding  for  greatest  number  of  large 

white  Eggs— 130  FERRIS  LEGHORNS  laid  from  200  to  292  eggs  m  1934  National  Contests. 
Same  discount  on  8  to  16  week  old  PULLETS  if  ordered  now.  Delivery  any 
time.  Write  for  new  Blfe  CATALOG  and  Price  List.  C.C.  4818* 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  INC.,  923  Union  flve.,  N.  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

WHITE  MINORCAS.  BUFF  ROCKS  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  . 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS.  BUFF  MINORCAS  . . 

HEAVY  MIX  CHICKS  . . . . - 

LIGHT  MIX  CHICKS  - - 

ASSORTED  CHICKS—  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  .  .  , 

All  breeders  hlond-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  hve  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  R-  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


.  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

.  8.50 

42.50 

85. 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

.  6.00 

30.00 

60. 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

'HDRNWDOD  5  3ine*t 
BLOODED  CHICKS 


FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  line  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 
layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost 
no  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest 
profit  at.  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ABU  BLOOD 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from  This  Ad. 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
- -  AA  graqe  AAA  GRADE 


C.  A.  SIMS 


PRICES  PREPAID 


100 

500 

100 

500 

$6.50 

$32.00 

$7.00 

$34.50 

7.00 

34.50 

8.00 

38.00 

8.00 

38.00 

9.00 

44.00 

9.00 

44.00 

10.00 

48.00 

5.50 

27.50 

6.50 

32.00 

Wh.  Br.,  Bf.  Legs.,  An 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.,  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyani 
Bf.  Orps.,  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  Minor! 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  J.  Wh.  Giai 
Assorted  ----  --  - 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  6-50  32.00 

Add  Ic  Per  Chick  on  Lots  of  Less  Than  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THORNWOOD  ,  CRANDALL.  IND. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

W.  Wvan  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Itock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


MAKE 

MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

Box  T3, 

GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


LOOK! 


NABOB  HATCHERIES, 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWT>) 
Antigen  stain  method  under  personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  25  59  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  PI.  Rocks  &  R.  X.  Reds  2.00  3.50  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
SMITH’S  electric  HATCHERY,  Box  3.  Coeolamus.Pa. 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns, 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns.  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


PIANTS  JERSEY  WHITE  SEXED  CHICKS. 

A  *■'  America’s  Heavyweight  Fowl. 

Ten  pound  Cockerels  six  months.  Wonderful  Producers. 
Cat.  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Goshen.  Ind. 


OHIO  APPROVE D — Barron  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Sexjng 
service.  (B.W.D.)  Antigen  blood-tested.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  breeding  cockerels,  blood  tested. 

T'hiv  onrl  e>ocr<  HFRMAW  MFIFR  P.nYRafikip  Kl  Y 


HAYES  BROS. 
ACE  SUPREME 
CHICKS 
GUARANTEED 


— against  loss  ten  days  or  replaced  free. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Twenty  varieties  In  prize  winning  class,  but 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  our  specialty.  Post¬ 
paid.  100%  alive  arrival.  Customers  in 
43  states.  300,000  egg  capacity.  Hatches 
every  week  day — therefore  prompt  service. 
S’exed  chicks — all  pullets — slightly  higher. 
Cockerel  chicks  as  low  as  $3.95.  Free  lit¬ 
erature. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 

92  Hayes  Building,  Decatur,  Illinois 


large  egg  production.  A  28  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  .A.11  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood¬ 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^j^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  1  book.  Send  for  it  to- 

•  day.  Comp. mpKKm  Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 

Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian, Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons, 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  34,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Ohio  ^Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  ail  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  pn 

Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FRE1E  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


Z0/A CENTURY  HATCHERY 


CHICKS— PULLETS 

White  Leghorns  . . .  $7.20 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  . . — -  $7.20 

Immediate  Shipment.  100%  Guaranteed.  Blood  Tested 
B.W.D.  by  Stained  Antigen.  Pullets:  4  wks.  35c,  6  wks. 
40c,  8  wks.  52c,  10  wks.  60c.  (CC2815)  We  Pay  Ex¬ 
press.  100%  Guaranteed. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  ZEELand3'mich. 


'  Make  sure  of  a  better  1935  >  income  with 
HAYES  "PAY-DAY”  Chicks.  Choose  your 
chicks  from  20  highly  developed  breeds. 
All  from  stock  backed  by  16  years  careful 
breeding.  All  culling  done  by  men  that  have 
passed  the  State  examination.  All  stock  B.  W. 

D.  bloodtested.  Antigen  whole  blood  method 
and  reactors  removed.  Chicks  as  low  as 
$5.95  per  100.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  special  prices.  (CC  12508). 

S.  W.  HAYES  HATCHERIES 

Box  D.  Bloomington.  III. 


r-ti 


C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  egg  hateneu  in  out  Hi—.. 
a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  tin 
tube  ‘  'Agglutination”  Test  by  Pa.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Ind.  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain  bred  for 
low  mortality,  fast  growth  and  Big  Egg  Fro  - 
duction.  $9.50—100 ;  $92.50—100(1.  Catalog. 
Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE.  Cert.  6233. 
Add  lc  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 
2c  per  chick  books  orders:  Bal.  C.O.D.  100% 
live  del.  PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY, 
Dept.  A,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Largest  state-supervised  Com.  Hatch.  In  1 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OB  C.O.D. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

...  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

...  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

..  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

■rv~*  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W/LL0SHDIP 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
r  C  J  \  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &.W  Rocks  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.  S.  C.  Reds —  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  B.  Minoreas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  . . .  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Coeolamus.Pa. 


SHADEL’S 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  100  1000 

Large-Type  W.  Leghorns  . . . $7  $70 

Qy  Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  . — .  7  70 

L  ■  '  Breeders  tested  for  BWD  antigen  test,  culled 

and  selected  under  personal  supervision. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.8,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  7.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . . . .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  Catalog. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

AA  Grade  Leghorns  . . . .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  - -  6.30 

New  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  7.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  sunra.ry' 


T&tfrMnTirr  RICHFIELD  hatchery’s 

IHI\EinUIIUEi  QUALITY  chicks 

Womer’s  Quality  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

R.  I.  Reds  . - .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Mix  $7.00:  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  AA  Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  $70.  per  1000.  Write  about  our  14  day  guar¬ 
antee.  You  can’t  lose.  Also  for  our  20  page  Illustrated 
catalog  on  13  other  leading  Breeds.  All  chicks  Electric 
Hatched.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY.  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

If  it’s  Strong,  Healthy  and  vigorous  Chicks  you  are 
looking  for  at  Lowest  prices  write  for  Stoney  Run’s 
Special  Low  prices  and  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested  antigen  method. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/-'i  fjr  T  /"'i  "Wf  Q  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* 
I.  M  I  l.  IV  O  S.  C.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks, 

also  assorted.  All  Breeders 
Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test.  Write 
for  prices  and  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
Write  for  free  literature.  $70.  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


CUI  rif  5  B.  W.  D.  ANTIGEN  TESTED, 
n  I  G  IV  J  FREE  RANGE.  FOLDER  FREE. 

PD  I  ft  $7.00  per  100  for  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

^  ^  7.50  per  100  for  Barred  Rocks- 
LINCOLN  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Clothes— 


STYLES.... 
MATERIALS.... 
ACCESSORIES... 


r  I  ''HE  NEW  spring  styles,  although 
-*■  fresh  and  pert  in  the  usual  spring 
manner,  have  a  soft  and  charming 
look  which  is  typically  1935.  There  is 
a  real  air  of  femininity  about  them 
since  the  Regency  period  has  been 
taken  as  one  of  the  outstanding  style 
motifs.  At  that  time  ruffs,  puffs, 
bows  and  laces  were  much  the  vogue 
for  the  smart  ladies  of  the  English 
court.  The  long  straight  line  of  the 
skirt  of  that  period  also  appears  in  the 
modern  interpretation  of  the  Regency 
styles  under  George  III  during  the 
early  180  0’s. 

The  peasant  influence  is  another 
much-talked-of  style  note  for  spring. 
Bodices  that  are  bloused,  shirred  and 
gathered  in  bright  colors  which  are 
dear  to  the  peasant  heart,  denote  a 
distinctly  peasant  feeling.  There  is 
real  danger  that  these  two  outstanding 
notes  of  the  spring  fashion  theme  song 
may  be  sounded  too  often  and  thereby 
lose  their  influence,  but  at  present 
they  are  very  popular  and  very  pretty 
styles.  Another  idea  among  fashion¬ 
able  folk  is  “to  go  native.”  This  is 
largely  done  by  copying  from  some 
native  costume,  beads  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories  which  distinguish  that  partic¬ 
ular  costume.  This  is  done  most  effec¬ 
tively  in  sports  and  beach  costumes 
where  the  unique  can  easily  find  a 
place.  The  South  Islands  offer  fertile 
suggestions  as  to  hats,  necklaces  and 
bracelets.  The  streamline  influence  is 
found  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  sweeping  lines,  some¬ 
times  in  a  hat  or  in  the  straight  slim 
smoothness  of  a  sports  coat.  What¬ 
ever  type  of  fashion  is  selected,  the 
accessories  are  chosen  to  emphasize  or 
carry  out  the  idea. 

Navy,  and  the  blue  family  take  first 
and  second  places  as  to  popularity  in 
colors.  Gray  and  beige  tie  for  third 
place.  The  beige  chosen  for  this 
year  is  on  the  order  of  a  putty  beige 
rather  than  some  of  the  rosy  beiges 
which  have  been  popular  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  spring  fashions.  Black,  as  always, 
is  with  us  because  it  is  always  becom¬ 
ing  to  some  people.  These  dark  colors 
are  relieved  by  light  accessories,  neck¬ 
wear  particularly  in  pink,  maize  or 
with  light  blue  on  blue.  The  light  blue 
is  called  Heaven  Blue  and  the  darker 
blue  is  Turquoise  or  Aqua  Blue.  White 
neckwear  is  being  superseded  some¬ 
what  by  pink. 

As  for  suits,  the  costume  suit  made 
up  of  a  dress  and  a  coat  is  both  attrac¬ 
tive  and  very  practical,  especially  if 
the  coat  can  be  used  with  more  than 
one  dress.  Suits  are  very  important  in 
the  spring  styles,  varying  from  the 
very  dress  suit  to  the  very  tailored 
kind,  for  young  and  for  old.  The  cape 
suit  with  a  detachable  cape  is  both 
useful  and  attractive ;  if  in  the  Regency 
style  the  cape  is  shorter  in  front  and 
longer  in  the  back.  The  Regency  idea 
would  call  for  blouses  with  frills  while 
the  peasant  interpretation  would  be 
full-bloused  and  full-sleeved. 

Materials  for  suits  and  coats,  in  fact 
for  all  spring  clothing,  depend  for 
their  interest  upon  the  fabrics  them¬ 
selves.  Basket  or  other  fancy  weaves 
especially  in  the  acetate  fabrics,  the 
nubby  or  rough  finish  in  light  weight 
wools  are  noticeably  prominent.  Prints 
have  dark  grounds,  the  blues  taking 
first  and  second  place  and  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  beige  and  gray.  Black  is  al¬ 
ways  good  and  brown  is  much  in  use 
as  an  accessory,  worn  with  both  beige 


This  rayon  novelty  sheer 
fabric  has  an  intricate 
raised  weave  which  car¬ 
ries  out  this  season’s  style 
idea  that  fabrics  must  be 
interesting.  The 
draped  collar  and 
carefully  selected 
accessories  are 
also  typical  of 
this  season’s 
mode.  At  the  right,  a  cot¬ 
ton  dress,  with  its  plaids, 
is  gracious  in  design  and 
well-suited  for  an  infor¬ 
mal  afternoon.  Note  the 
softness  about  the  face. 


and  gray.  Brown  prints  are  also  be¬ 
coming  stronger. 

Styles  in  dresses  are  found  as  two- 
piece  of  two-piece  effects,  redingote 
effects,  or  jacket  and  skirt,  or  these 
combined  with  a  cape.  Lines  are  slim 
and  close  from  the  bust  down.  Any 
fulness  in  the  skirt  is  obtained  from 
low  placed  pleats;  no  slits  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  dropped  shoulder  line  is  much 
used.  In  fact,  the  normal  arm’s  eye 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  full  sleeves  in  bouffant 
effect,  often  shirred  into  the  yoke, 
sometimes  shirred  across  the  shoulder 
line.  Sleeves  which  push  up  from  the 
wrist  are  distinctively  1935.  In  short, 
sleeves  are  full,  flattering  and  fem¬ 
inine.  As  the  weather  warms  up  the 
three-quarter  length  will  be  more  in 
use. 

Style  in  swagger  coats  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  placing  of  the  fulness 
which  swings  out  from  just  beneath 
the  shoulder  blade  rather  than  from 
the  neck,  as  formerly.  Suits  are  semi- 
fitted;  some  have  peplums,  many  have 
capes  separate  from  the  coats.  There 
is  little  if  any  fur  trim. 

Fabrics  in  coats  are  rough  textured 
and  follow  the  colors  used  for  dresses. 
The  woolen  manufacturers  have 
achieved  marked  success  this  season  in 
the  beautiful  fabrics  which  they  have 
brought  forward  for  coats  and  dresses. 
These  are  distinguished  by  unusual 
weave  and  charming  colors.  In  fact, 
little  trim  is  needed,  because  the 
fabrics  themselves  are  so  interesting. 
Silks  are  likewise  interesting  because 
of  their  novelty  weaves  and  small  pat¬ 
tern  matelasse  effects  and  their  rough 


EBMBB 


finishes  which  give 
some  silks  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wool. 

Acetates  often  appear 
in  twill  effects  or 
command  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  their  self¬ 
weave  patterns.  The 
crepon  types  appear 
even  in  the  prints,  a 
new  note.  Perhaps 
the  printed  taffetas 
are  the  most  popular, 
having  a  bright  crispness  about  them 
which  is  properly  springlike.  Strong 
bright  overtones  in  the  new  prints  lend 
an  added  interest. 

As  the  season  advances,  chiffons 
developed  in  the  tailored  dresses  are 
expected  to  be  important.  Although 
navy  and  the  navy  family  are  the  best 
colors  for  early  spring,  the  deeper 
tone  pastels  copied  from  the  Regency 
period  will  no  doubt  prevail. 

The  vogue  for  taffeta  is  especially 
strong  in  accessories,  such  as  neckwear, 
scarfs,  glove  cuffs,  even  in  bags  and 
very  much  so  in  blouses.  Even  the  shirt¬ 
waist  type  dresses  appear  in  taffeta. 

As  for  neckwear,  lacy  things  give 
the  feminine  woman  her  opportunity. 
The  lace  may  even  be  starched.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  the  string  lace  type 
and  nets  with  string  embroidered  on 
them.  Lace  trim  appears  even  on 
Swiss  embroidery,  organdie,  mousseline 
de  soie,  and  softer  materials  for  wear 
with  silk  dresses.  These  laces  may  be 
Yal,  Alencon  or  Chantilly.  For  use 
with  tailored  garments,  neckwear  may 
be  made  of  pique,  often  in  waffle 
weave. 


The  woman  who 
enjoys  a  bit  of  her 
own  handiwork  will 
like  to  crochet  lacc 
collars  from  string 
which  may  be  had  in 
package  form  with 
instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing.  The  same  kind 
of  string  is  used  as 
is  sold  for  making 
bedspreads.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  neck¬ 
wear  feature  of  the  Regency  period  is 
the  ruff  which  is  very  flattering  to 
people  with  slender  necks.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  spring  styles  as  applied 
to  neckwear  or  jacket  collars  is 
Trapunto  quilting.  Peasant  embroidery 
in  bright  colors  also  distinguishes  this 
season’s  neckwear.  This  type  of  em¬ 
broidery  is  equally  good  for  blouses. 

Gloves  or  even  bags  may  be  made 
of  string  and  crocheted.  String  comes 
in  navy  and  brown  as  well  as  in  white 
and  ecru.  Ambitious  people  even  make 
string  lace  dresses.  Much  boucle  will 
be  worn.  This  too,  is  best  on  slender 
people. 

Evening  dresses  are  often  in  all- 
over  lace,  sometimes  of  cotton  lace. 
The  evening  silhouette  is  straight  line 
with  a  very  full  skirt  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom.  In  this  style  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  material  swishing  around 
one’s  feet.  The  dinner  costume  fre¬ 
quently  has  a  short  fitted  or  semi- 
fitted  jacket  or  a  little  cape.  The 
dinner  dress  just  escapes  the  floor  and 
generally  does  not  have  a  train. 
Shoulders  are  covered  and  high  neck- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


This  matelasse  suit  wa*s  made 
of  artificial  fabric.  The  monk 
sleeve,  interesting  scarf  neckline, 
and  boxy  hip  length  jacket  are 
especially  interesting  features. 


It’s  EASY  to  Make 


at  Home 
with 


C^veryone  likes  home-made  candies.  Karo 
candies  are  easily  and  quickly  prepared ...  and  they  cost 
you  very  little  to  make.  Even  youngsters  are  successful 
with  these  Karo  candies.Try  any  of  the  recipes  below.. .all 
are  tested  and  you  may  be  sure  will  “turn  out”  perfectly. 


POPCORN  BALLS 

2  cups  Karo,  Blue  Label  l3A  cups  granulated  sugar  Vz  cup  water 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  4  quarts  popped  corn 

Combine  the  Karo,  sugar  and  water  and  boil  (254  degrees  F.) 
until  a  little,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  forms  a  hard  ball.  Add 
the  vanilla  and  pour  into  the  popped  corn  from  which  all  hard 
grains  should  be  removed.  Stir  till  coated,  rub  the  hands  with 
Mazola  and  form  the  corn  into  medium  sized  balls,  pressing 


DIVINITY  FUDGE 

3  cups  granulated  sugar  1  cup  Karo,  Red  Label  Vz  cup  water 
2  egg  whites  XA  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 
3A  cup  chopped  mixed  nuts  or  mixed  dates,  figs  and  raisins 

Combine  Karo,  water,  salt  and  sugar,  boil  (300  degrees  F.) 
until  a  little  tried  in  cold  water  is  brittle.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff 
and  gradually  beat  in  the  boiling  syrup.  Whip  until  it  begins 
to  stiffen,  add  vanilla  and  fruit  or  nuts,  beat  more  and  pour 
into  a  pan  slightly  oiled  with  Mazola.  When  cold,  cut 


in  squares 


PENUCHE 

2  cups  brown  sugar  Vz  cup  Karo,  Blue  Label  Vz  cup  rich  milk 
XA  teaspoon  salt  Vz  tablespoon  butter  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  the  Karo,  butter,  sugar,  milk  and  salt  and  boil  (238 
degrees  F.)  until  a  little,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  forms  a  soft 
ball.  Cool  till  tepid,  add  the  vanilla,  beat  until  creamy  and 
pour  one-half  inch  deep  into  a  medium-sized  pan  lightly  oiled, 
t  When  almost  cool,  cut  into  squares. 


PEANUT  BRITTLE 

2  cups  Karo,  Blue  Label  1  cup  granulated  sugar 

V*  teaspoon  vanilla  V3  teaspoon  baking  soda 
2  cups  roasted  peanuts 

Combine  the  Karo  and  sugar  and  boil  to  300  degrees  F.  or  until 
brittle  when  a  little  is  dropped  in  cold  water.  Add  the  soda 
to  the  candy  and  spread  thickly  on  oiled  pans  containing  a 
layer  of  roasted  peanuts. 


PLAIN  FONDANT 

4  cups  granulated  sugar  1  cup  Karo,  Red  Isabel 

1  cup  boiling  water  Vi  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

Combine  the  ingredients.  Stir  until  dissolved  and  heat  to  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Boil  without  stirring  until  a  little,  when  tried  in  cold 
water,  forms  a  soft  ball,  238  degrees  F.  Pour  onto  a  large 
platter  slightly  oiled  with  Mazola;  cool  until  luke  warm.  Beat 
with  a  spoon  or  whisk,  until  creamy,  then  knead  with  the  hands 
so  it  will  not  crumble.  Put  into  a  bowl  lightly  oiled  with  Mazola, 
cover  and  do  not  use  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  divide  into 
portions,  flavor,  stand  the  bowl  in  warm  water,  color  if  desired, 
and  use  in  making  bonbons,  etc.  As  this  fondant  contains  Karo, 
it  will  not  become  grainy. 


’s  Favorite  Table  Syrup 


menca 
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Give  that 


COLD 

Just 
24  Hours 

Colds  Go  Overnight  When 

You  Take  the  Right  Thing 

A  cold  doesn’t  have  to  run  its 
course  and  expose  you  to  serious 
complications, 

A  cold  can  be  routed  overnight  if 
you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  First 
of  all,  a  cold  being  an  internal  infec¬ 
tion,  calls  for  internal  treatment. 
Secondly,  a  cold  calls  for  a  COLD 
remedy  and  not  for  a  "cure-all”. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is 
what  a  cold  requires.  It  is  expressly  a 
cold  remedy.  It  is  internal  and  direct — 
and  it  does  the  four  things  necessary. 


Fourfold  in  Effect 


It  opens  the  bowels.  It  combats  the 
cold  germs  in  the  system  and  reduces 
the  fever.  It  relieves  the  headache  and 
grippy  feeling.  It  tones  and  fortifies 
the  entire  system.  Anything  less  than 
that  is  taking  chances  with  a  cold. 


a  Get  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  at  any 
druggist’s. 


(  ’  N 

A  cold  is  an 
Internal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


Tested  Recipes 


Handy  Uses  for  Canned  Fish 
Tuna  with  Eggs 

Remove  the  contents  of  a  small  can  of 
tuna  fish  to  a  sieve,  and  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  being  careful  not  to  break 
the  pieces.  Put  one  tablespoon  of  butter 
in  top  of  double  boiler,  add  the  tuna  fish 
and  heat.  Hard  cook  one  egg,  cut  in  dice. 
Dice  four  small  sour  pickles.  Heat  one 
and  one  half  cups  milk,  and  add  three 
tablespoons  flour  rubbed  smooth  with 
three  tablespoons  butter.  Cook  until 
smooth,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir  in  the  diced  egg,  pickle,  and  one 
tablespoon  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Put 
the  tuna  on  a  hot  serving  dish,  cover 
with  the  sauce,  dust  with  a  little  paprika 
and  serve  at  once. — L.  M.  T. 

•  •  • 

Salmon  Loaf 

Remove  fat  and  bone  from  one  can  of 
salmon.  Put  one-half  cup  bread  crumbs 
in  mixing  bowl,  add  one-half  cup  hot 
milk,  let  cool,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  one  small  onion  grated,  two 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar;  sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper.  Blend  well, 
put  in  flaked  salmon  and  toss  lightly  with 
a  fork.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
fold  into  the  mixture.  Turn  into  a  well 
buttered  pan  and  bake  forty  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot,  or  when 
cold,  slice  rather  thick  and  serve  on  a 
platter  with  some  kind  of  tart  jelly. 

— L.  M.  T. 

♦  *  * 

Salmon  Recherche 


( Serves  Six ) 


1  can  salmon,  flaked  and 

boned 

2  bouillon  cubes — dis¬ 

solved  in 

!4  cup  boiling  water 
4  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
I  teaspoon  salt 


14  teaspoon  black  pepper 
Few  prains  cayenne 
2  teaspoons  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce 

1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley 

2  cups  milk 

114  cups  bread  crumbs 


Melt  two  tablespoons  butter;  add  flour, 
cook  through,  stirring  constantly,  then 
slowly  add  the  hot  water  and  milk.  Add 
seasoning,  stir  through  thoroughly.  Into 
a  well  oiled  baking  dish,  on  bottom  place 
layer  of  salmon,  cover  with  crumbs,  then 
use  part  of  the  sauce,  then  salmon, 
crumbs  and  sauce  until  all  is  used.  Cover 
the  top  with  crumbs,  dotted  with  the  rest 
of  the  butter.  Bake  until  a  nice  brown 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) — C.  R. 


*  *  * 


Creamed  Fish  on  Toast 

2  cups  shredded  and  boned  I  tablespoon  minced  parsley 
canned  or  cold,  cooked  2  tablespoons  flour 
fish  2  tablespoons  butter 

I  cup  good  beef  stock  Salt  to  taste 
I  teaspoon  onion  Juice  I  teaspoon  prepared  mus- 
I  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce  tard 

Melt  butter  in  frying  pan.  Add  flour, 
cook  through  and  gradually  add  beef 
stock,  stirring  every  minute  until  smooth. 
Then  add  all  the  seasonings  and  fish,  and 
cook  about  five  minutes.  Serve  on  hot 
toast. — C.  R- 


Clothes 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

lines  are  very  often  seen.  For  formal 
wear  much  ruching  is  worn  around  the 
shoulders.  Colors  for  evening  are 
black,  white  and  other  deep  tones  in 
what  might  be  called  the  jewel  colors. 
A  very  formal  gown  would  be  black, 
white,  blue  or  dusty  pink.  Evening 
wraps  would  be  matelasse,  or  quilted 
and  moire  taffeta.  These  wraps  vary 
from  the  short  fitted  hip  length  jacket 
to  the  full  length  wrap. 

Hats  appear  in  new  “off-the-face” 
versions  which  are  more  wearable  than 
ever,  in  that  they  are  built  down  in 
the  back  and  look  easier  to  wear.  The 
streamline  effects  appear  with  sweep¬ 
ing  brims.  The  flat  back  is  a  decidedly 
new  trend  in  hats.  The  crown  is  flat¬ 
ter — no  more  tall  crowns  because  they 
made  women  look  old.  Crowns  also 
appear  higher  at  the  front,  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  pushed  forward  from 
the  back.  Berets  in  new  forms  are  still 
with  us.  Veils  on  small  hats — “cock¬ 
tail  hats”— have  a  decidedly  jaunty 
air.  For  those  who  may  look  young 
and  innocent,  the  poke  bonnet  or 
“baby-face”  type  of  hat  is  quite  the 
style,  but  buyers  advise  their  sales¬ 
women  not  to  let  the  mature  woman 


have  one  of  these  hats  even  if  she 
wants  it.  It  is  decidedly  the  young 
girl  type  and  only  makes  an  older 
woman  look  ridiculous.  This  seems  to 
be  the  season  of  freaky  hats;  one  is 
always  safe  in  predicting  that  a  freak¬ 
ish  style  will  not  last  long. 

One  of  the  dainty  and  pretty  touches 
of  the  season  is  found  in  the  flower 
boutonnieres  which  are  worn  with  all 
types  of  clothing,  from  the  most 
tailored  down  to  the  evening  dress. 
However,  they  naturally  divide  into 
two  groups,  those  for  suits  and  those 


for  dresses.  Those  for  suits  will  be  in 
the  field  flowers,  both  small  and 
medium  for  suits  and  larger  clusters 
for  dresses.  Wood  violets  will  be 
especially  good.  Pique  in  white  and 
white  with  color,  patent  leather  in  solid 
and  color  combinations,  felt  for  sports¬ 
wear  in  contrasting  shades  and  fruit 
clusters,  are  all  to  be  used.  Flowers 
of  all  kinds  will  be  shown  in  field 
flowers,  and  in  peasant  coloring.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  taffeta,  organdie,  muslin  and  a 
combination  of  taffeta  with  muslin  are 
best  for  evening  use. 


in  the  Mode 

- of  the  MOMENT 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO  2827  uses  buttons,  one  of  the  best  style  features  of 
spring,  for  its  chief  attraction.  Fabric  interest  is  important,  too,  in  this  case 
being  a  print  crepe  in  navy  and  white.  The  small  view  shows  the  design  used 
with  a  white  pique  collar,  which  some  might  prefer  over  the  collarless.  The 
loose  sleeves  are  another  fashion  accent.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years, 
36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3y8  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2864  has  the  highly  popular  sleeve  line,  which  is 
also  very  easy  to  construct.  Blue  rough  crepe  silk,  with  white  of  the  same 
material  for  contrasting,  made  the  original.  Taffeta,  with  pin  stripe  effect  in 
brown  and  white,  and  plain  brown  for  contrast,  offers  another  possible  com¬ 
bination.  White  pique  bow,  or  silk  crepe,  gives  the  neck  trim  which  bespeaks 
this  season’s  style.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  IV2  yards  of  39-incb 
contrasting. 

BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2815  may  be  very  gay  in  a  taffeta  print,  with  a 
soft  tied  collar,  or  may  be  more  formal  with  long  sleeves  and  no  collar.  Satin 
crepe  is  another  fabric  which  goes  well  for  blouses.  Here  again  the  pattern 
falls  right  in  with  the  styles,  with  its  raglan  type  sleeves  which  may  be  either 
short  or  long.  Sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  long-sleeved  blouse  and  2  y2  yards  of 
39-inch  material  for  the  short  sleeved  blouse. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you 
want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 
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By  Jonathan  Fife 


■p\  UNCAN  PHYFE  was  doubtless 
not  the  first  penniless  immigrant 
to  make  his  fortune  in  the  United 
States,  but  his  career  is  remarkable 
in  that  it  coincided  almost  exactly  with 
the  first  years  of  the  Republic.  About 
the  time  that  Washington  was  in¬ 
augurated  for  his  first  term  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  Phyfe  set  up  his  shop  in  New 
York,  where  he  remained  until  1846. 
The  Republic  and  Duncan  Phyfe  started 
from  scratch.  In  1790  the  population 
of  the  country  was  about  4,000,000 — 
in  1846  it  was  23,000,000.  In  1790 
government  spending  amounted  to  a 
little  over  $4,000,000  annually — in  1846 
it  was  about  $35,000,000.  During  this 
same  period  Phyfe  acquired  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  half  a  million  dollars.  There 
was  no  NRA  then,  but  Phyfe  undoubt¬ 
edly  “did  his  part.” 

Duncan  Phyfe  was  living  proof  of  the 
old  saying  that  “if  a  man  build  a  better 
mouse  trap  than  his  neighbors  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door, 
though  he  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest."  Phyfe  did  not  exactly  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  but  he  was  an  uncom¬ 
municative  man  who  never  advertised 
his  business  in  any  way.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  make  better  furniture  than  any¬ 
one  else  and  the  world,  as  a  result, 
made  his  fortune. 

Phyfe’s  furniture  was  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  lightness  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  proportions.  He  was  a  true 
artist  who  set  the  style  for  his  thous¬ 
ands  of  fellow  craftsmen  throughout 
the  country.  Phyfe  furniture  was 
enormously  popular,  and  those  house¬ 
holders  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
Phyfe’s  prices  employed  less  well 
known  cabinet  makers  to  copy  his 
work.  In  justice  to  these  unknown 


craftsmen  it  must  be  said  that  many 
of  them  were  equal  to  Phyfe  in  techni¬ 
cal  ability,  if  not  in  artistic  originality. 
There  is  still  much  furniture  of  the 
Phyfe  type — made  by  able  but  obscure 
men — remaining  in  our  country  homes. 

Two  examples  of  Phyfe  furniture,  a 
table  and  a  chair,  have  been  illustrated 
in  recent  articles.  Shown  here  is  a 
more  elaborate  piece  of  work,  obviously 
intended  for  use  in  a  luxurious  resi¬ 
dence.  Most  of  Phyfe’s  customers  were 
of  the  wealthy  families  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  the  cities  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson  River 
valley.  His  prices  were  far  too  high 
for  the  average  man.  However,  as  the 
leader  of  his  craft,  he  could  not  fail 
to  influence  even  those  cabinet  makers 
who  worked  in  small  farming  communi¬ 
ties.  The  names  of  these  men  have 
been  forgotten,  but  since  there  were 
so  many  of  them — 37,359  cabinet  and 
chair  makers  in  1850 — much  of  their 
work  still  remains  and  is  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  present  trade  in 
antiques. 

Duncan  Phyfe  died  in  1854,  and  with 
him  died  the  last  great  period  of  the 
American  cabinet  makers.  Factories 
were  being  built  everywhere  and  ma¬ 
chines  were  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  men.  The  village  “joiner”  gradually 
lost  his  trade,  and  much  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  furniture  he  had  made  was  chopped 
up  for  firewood — because  it  was  not  in 
the  latest  style  nor  old  enough  then 
to  be  of  value  as  an  antique!  A  half 
century  had  to  elapse  before  people 
began  again  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  cabinet  makers.  And  by  that 
time  even  Duncan  Phyfe  would  have 
been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
prices  their  chairs  and  tables  would 
bring. 


An  upholstered  sofa  in  the  early  Empire  style,  made  by  Duncan 
Phyfe.  The  feet  are  painted  black  and  the  winged  decoration  is  gilded. 
The  Empire  style  was  first  developed  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Napoleon  I,  from  1804  to  1815.  Napoleon  was  an  admirer  of 
classic  Rome  and  Greece,  and  as  the  science  of  archeology  was 
flourishing  at  that  time  it  was  quite  natural  that  furniture  should  copy, 
more  or  less  accurately,  Roman  and  Greek  forms.  It  became  heavier 
and  more  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ornate  and  more  profusely 
decorated.  The  simple  structural  lines  of  earlier  styles  were  abandoned, 
and  highly  decorative  curves  became  fashionable.  For  instance,  the 
ends  of  the  sofa  illustrated  are  beautifully  proportioned,  but  they  have 
little  appearance  of  strength.  You  would  hardly  care  to  stretch  out 
full  length  on  such  a  piece  of  furniture  while  you  read  the  Sunday 
papers.  It  was  intended  for  a  very  formal  room,  into  which  guests 
would  be  admitted  only  if  they  were  in  proper  afternoon  or  evening 
clothes. 

This  type  later  developed  into  a  much  heavier  and  clumsier  form  that 
has  been  called  the  “canal  boat”  style — a  description  that  speaks  for 
itself.  This  later  development  was  less  formal  and  was  the  type  that 
was  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  furniture  factories.  The  style 
persisted,  with  only  minor  variations,  for  a  great  many  years.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  the  huge  beds,  the  horse-hair  sofas,  and  the  carved 
and  scrolled  chairs  with  which  our  homes  were  invariably  furnished 
not  many  years  ago.  That  furniture  was  a  natural,  though  unfortunate, 
development  of  the  type  here  illustrated. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  book.  ‘‘Patent  Protection.”  Fully 
explains  many  interesting  points  to  inven¬ 
tors  and  illustrates  important  mechanical 
principles.  With  book  we  also  send  free 
‘‘Evidence  of  I  nvention”  form.  Prompt 
service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  payments,  thirty-elx 
years  experience.  Avoid  risk  of  delay.  Write  immediately 
to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Registered  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  547-C  Victor  Building,  Washington,  O.  C. 


A  boot 

does  not  grow 

like  a  tree. 

In  this  "U  S"  boot 
are  47  separate  pieces. 
And  each  is  put  in  place 
by  the  hand  of  skilled 
workmen  as  carefully 
as  any  suit  is  tailored. 

U  S"  boots  will  not  break 
where  the  top  folds. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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C.  A.  Stephens- 


hardship.  These  very  obstacles,  how¬ 
ever,  became  sources  of  fresh  ideas 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  his  readers. 


FOR  more  than  a  half-century  after 
1871  mention  of  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  called  up  to  millions  of  readers 
the  name  of  C.  A.  Stephens.  Outside 
New  England  most  of  those  who  looked 
forward  so  eagerly  to  the  appearance 
of  his  stories  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
their  author.  This  article  aims  to  tell 
briefly  something  about  the  man  whose 
writings  played  no  small  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  character  of  two  generations 
of  American  youth. 

Charles  Asbury  Stephens,  great- 
grandson  of  Joseph  Stephens,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier  and  pioneer  settler,  was 
born  on  October  21,  1847,  in  North 
Norway,  Maine,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Norway  Lake.  He  came  on  both  sides 
of  good  substantial  Yankee  stock.  His 
early  days  were  spent  with  his  grand¬ 
parents,  later  celebrated  in  his  stories 
as  the  Old  Squire  and  Grandmother 
Ruth,  on  the  Old  Farm,  crowning  a 
picturesque  ridge  that  overlooks  the 
hills  of  Oxford  County.  The  property, 
almost  four  hundred  acres,  included 
several  old  orchards  and  groves  of 
sugar  maples,  two  beautiful  brooks, 
and  High  Nubble  Hill  with  its  fox  dens. 

There  the  future  author  led  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  typical  Maine  country  boy, 
doing  chores,  fishing,  skating,  hunting, 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  little 
details  of  farm  and  woods  life.  At 
District  Schoolhouse  Number  11  he 
studied  not  only  the  three  R’s,  but  also 
Latin  and  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Later  he  spent  two  terms  at 
academies,  graduating  from  the  Nor¬ 
way  Liberal  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  principal,  for  a  time. 

In  1866  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Bowdoin  College,  stayed  out 
most  of  his  junior  year  to  earn  money, 
and  graduated  in  1869,  having  done  all 
his  college  work  in  less  than  three 
years  and  made  expenses  besides,  by 
selling  sewing  machines,  teaching 
school,  and  chopping  wood.  While  at 
Bowdoin  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  well  known  for 
his  Elm  Island  and  Whispering  Pine 
stories,  then  living  on  his  farm  at 
Harpswell  and  occasionally  preaching 
before  the  students.  Kellogg  used  to 
write  declamations  for  the  wealthier 
boys  at  $200  apiece.  Stephens  would 
have  liked  one  on  Hannibal,  but  he 
hadn’t  the  $200. 

While  still  at  college  he  drifted  into 
writing,  feeling  no  particular  call  for 
it,  but  finding  that  it  would  yield  him 
some  money.  His  first  serious  effort 
was  a  heavy  article  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  “Among  the  Ruins  of  Ancient 
Science,”  which  was  promptly  declined. 
Later  his  juvenile  stories  for  Our 
Young  Folks  were  gladly  accepted. 
His  Camping  Out  series  in  six  volumes 
brought  him  $6,000  in  the  first  eighteen 
months.  Then  came  The  Young  Moose- 
Hunters,  and  afterward  the  Knock¬ 
about  series. 

IT  was  about  1871  when  Mr.  Steph¬ 
ens  broke  the  ice  with  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  and  began  the  career  that 
was  to  mean  so  much  to  that  paper 
and  to  himself.  Hesitatingly  he  climb¬ 
ed  two  long  flights  of  wooden  stairs 
at  153  Washington  Street,  Boston,  with 
two  3,000-word  stories,  which  he  hoped 
to  sell  for  $10  each.  Mr.  Ford,  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  who  was  cor¬ 
recting  proof  at  a  table,  asked  him  to 
leave  the  stories  and  come  back  the 
next  day.  Stephens  did  so,  and  was 
paid  $7  apiece  for  the  tales.  Next 
week  he  sold  two  more  at  $10.  With 
the  money  he  went  to  Washington,  in¬ 


C.  A.  Stephens  as  he  appeared  in  1926. 


in  preparing  for  a  profession  he  would 
never  practice,  but  Mr.  Stephens  was 
equal  to  the  task.  He  entered  the 
medical  school  of  Boston  University, 
and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
His  M.  D.  was  fairly  earned. 

Mr.  Ford  was  not  fond  of  traveling, 
but  he  wished  his  publication  to  have  a 
broad  outlook.  So  he  sent  his  new  as¬ 
sistant  first  to  New  York  City,  and 
later  that  summer  to  Evangeline’s 
Land  and  the  Saguenay.  This  was  the 
beginning  for  Mr.  Stephens  of  more 
than  twenty  years  of  travel,  adventure, 
and  constant  writing.  In  the  course 
of  these  extensive  journeys  he  had 
many  adventures,  amusing  and  other¬ 
wise,  which  furnished  him  good  story 
material. 

After  1872  he  made  a  long  trip  to 
Canada,  and  then  to  Mexico.  The  next 
year  found  him  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  visited  Yellowstone  Park,  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Peace  River 
Valley,  and  Shore  Lake,  far  north.  His 
journeys  took  him  to  such  widely  sep- 
arted  places  as  Panama  and  New¬ 
foundland.  He  made  three  voyages  to 
Paris  Expositions,  and  attended  all  the 
American  World  Fairs. 

In  1884  he  went  to  Cuba,  then  in  the 
throes  of  rebellion  against  Spain,  to 
collect  data  on  the  oppression  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  natives.  Americans  were 
not  popular  there  at  that  time,  and  he 
had  to  obtain  a  permit  to  remain  on 
the  island.  One  day  while  photograph¬ 
ing  some  large  iron  rings  on  a  stone 
wharf  he  was  seen  by  an  officer,  re¬ 
ported  as  a  spy,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  island  within  twenty-four  hours. 
That  night,  luckily  for  him,  a  steamer 


A  Story  Teller  for  Millions 


spected  the  monument  that  was  build¬ 
ing,  and  visited  Mount  Vernon.  He 
was  paid  $15  for  a  sketch,  “Mount 
Vernon  To-day.”  Thus  began  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper  that  was  to 
continue  until  its  sale,  almost  sixty 
years  later.  He  became  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  and  afterward  associate  editor.  He 
always  had  a  room  at  the  Companion 
office,  though  he  resided  in  Maine. 

Quite  unexpectedly  he  became  a  phy¬ 
sician.  Mr.  Ford,  who  was  deeply  re¬ 
ligious,  desired  to  benefit  the  race  in 
every  possible  way.  His  plans  includ¬ 
ed  a  weekly  health  article  in  the 
paper,  and  he  felt  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  doctor  on  his  staff. 
So  he  asked  Mr.  Stephens  to  study 
medicine.  It  seemed  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  to  spend  three  laborious  years 


By  ALBERT  W.  TOLMAN 


arrived,  on  which  he  embarked. 

The  next  year  found  him  spending 
three  months  round  Lake  Superior, 
where  with  a  young  mining  engineer 
he  visited  Isle  Royale  to  inspect  some 
abandoned  copper  mines.  There  a  col¬ 
lision  with  a  band  of  smugglers  fur¬ 
nished  plenty  of  excitement.  Another 
trip  took  him  to  the  delta  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  River,  and  based  an  article, 
“Searching  for  Uncle  Sam’s  Lost 
Camels.”  He  also  made  an  excursion 
to  the  Grand  Canyon,  accompanied  by 
a  wandering  lad  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  newspaper  reporter. 

After  that,  trip  followed  trip.  He 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  Maine 
woods,  canoeing  down  the  Allagash  to 
pick  up  tales  of  hunting  and  trapping 
from  white  and  Indian  guides.  After 
going  out  to  Nebraska  to  investigate 
the  hardships  of  settlers  there,  he 
wrote  a  succession  of  sketches  entitled 
“Wintering  in  a  Sod  House.”  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  a  feminine  nom  de 
plume  would  be  appropriate  for  these, 
so  he  signed  them  “Wilhelmina  Smith.” 
The  result  caused  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  in  the  Companion  office; 
for  he  received  four  proposals  of  mar¬ 
riage  from  Western  farmers. 

Twice  he  made  steamboat  trips  down 
the  Mississippi.  On  one  of  these  he 
encountered  a  young  inventor  from 
Nebraska,  who  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  a  “cyclone-proof  house,”  which  he 
had  devised,  and  which  he  was  con¬ 
fident  would  yield  him  a  fortune.  He 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Stephens  to  join  him 
in  this  venture;  and  the  latter  showed 
his  faith  in  the  project  by  backing  it 
with  all  the  money  he  had  received  up 
to  that  time  from  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  Hearing  that  two  counties  in 
Texas  had  been  lately  ravaged  by  tor¬ 
nadoes,  the  two  partners  felt  that  here 
would  be  a  fertile  field  for  their  op¬ 
erations.  So  they  went  up  Red  River, 
and  disembarked  for  a  trip  overland. 
The  model  house,  weighing  600  pounds, 
was  drawn  by  four  mules  in  charge  of 
a  Negro  driver.  Then  the  party  reach¬ 
ed  the  Sabine  River,  they  found  it  in 
flood.  Nothing  daunted,  they  stated 
to  cross  by  a  rickety  bridge.  When 
they  reached  the  middle,  the  structure 
gave  way,  precipitating  them  all  into 
the  stream.  The  mules  were  drowned 
and  the  house  lost.  So  ended  the  part¬ 
ners’  golden  dreams  of  easy  fortune. 

THESE  few  of  Mr.  Stephens’  many 
trips  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
how  he  got  his  apparently  unlimited 
stock  of  story  material.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  too  that  his  journeys  were 
made  before  the  days  of  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane,  and  that  they  often 
involved  considerable  difficulty  and 


Mr.  Stephens  had  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  home  on  Norway  Lake  (called 
by  the  Indians  Pennesseewassee) ,  a 
large  house,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
grassy  slope,  facing  the  distant  hills 
and  mountains  beyond  the  sparkling 
blue  water.  From  the  great  window 
of  his  study  he  could  see  Singpole, 
Streaked,  and  many  other  heights, 
shaggy  with  dark-green  forest.  Be¬ 
fore  the  house  was  the  stone-curbed 
well  with  its  long  sweep.  The  grounds 
were  adorned  with  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  pines,  which  he  had  set  out.  The 
dwelling  had  been  much  enlarged  from 
its  original  size,  and  developed  into 
what  he  called  “The  Laboratory.”  One 
of  the  principal  results  of  his  medical 
training  was  his  deep  interest  in  bi¬ 
ology,  and  before  the  days  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  he  had  planned 
to  make  his  home  a  working  place  for 
investigating  the  physical  basis  of  life. 
In  his  latter  years  he  did  most  of  his 
writing  there.  Each  winter  it  took 
eighty  cords  of  wood,  burned  in  a  dozen 
fireplaces  and  three  furnaces,  to  heat 
the  large  building. 

HIS  researches  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  extended  through  many 
years,  and  produced  several  volumes, 
among  them  Living  Matter,  Pluricellu- 
lar  Man,  Long  Life,  and  Immortal  Life. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  very  fortunate  in 
his  family  ties.  In  April,  1871,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Christine  Stevens,  a  second 
cousin  with  literary  tastes,  who  wrote 
for  Golden  Days  and  other  publications. 
She  died  in  1911,  leaving  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  December,  1912,  he  married 
Miss  Minne  Scalar  Plummer,  well 
known  in  musical  circles  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  Italy  and  Paris.  His  book 
Immortal  Life  was  dedicated  to  her. 
He  died  on  September  22,  1931. 

Mr.  Stephens  had  a  delightful  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  sociable  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  his  wide  experience  had 
given  him  a  fund  of  anecdotes  that 
made  him  a  most  interesting  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  Of  medium  build,  wiry,  keen¬ 
eyed,  energetic,  he  was  strong  and 
vigorous  throughout  his  life,  and  his 
work  until  the  last  was  full  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality.  At  almost  eighty 
(he  died  at  eighty-four)  his  dark  hair 
was  unstreaked  with  gray,  his  cheeks 
were  ruddy,  and  he  did  not  look  over 
sixty.  Each  morning  when  it  was 
stormy,  he  walked  a  full  mile  round 
the  large  music  room.  He  gardened 
extensively. 

During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Stephens  did 
a  tremendous  amount  of  writing,  using 
not  only  his  own  name,  but  also  num¬ 
erous  pen  names.  Some  issues  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion  contained  as  many 
as  six  stories  and  articles  by  him.  He 

The  Laboratory,  Norway,  Maine,  for¬ 
mer  home  of  C.  A.  Stephens  and  where 
his  widow  still  lives. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  says  to  me 
“By  jing,  it  ’pears  to  me 
it’s  almost  spring,  first  thing 
we  know  the  grass  will  sprout 
and  crocuses  come  peepin"  out. 

It  cannot  come  too  soon  for  me, 

I’m  rarin’  for  to  go,  by  gee, 

I  want  to  git  out  in  the  dirt 
and  plow  the  ground  and  tear 
my  shirt  a-puttin’  seed  beneath 
the  soil,  and  doin’  what  I  can 
to  foil  the  bugs  and  germs  that 
lie  in  wait  for  fellers  that  pro¬ 
crastinate.  The  crops  that  git 
an  early  start  will  grow  along  , 
and  do  their  part,  and  bugs  A 
will  have  to  work  all  night  to  ' 
hurt  ’em  much,  it  helps  a 
sight  to  git  an  early  start  in 
spring  nor  have  to  wait  for 
anything.’’ 

I  used  to  feel  like  neighbor 
does,  but  I  got  over  it  because 
if  his  crops  start  ahead  of 
mine,  the  bugs  will  all  cross 
o’er  the  line  and  feed  on  his, 
and  when  mine  start  them 
bugs  of  his  don’t  have  the 
heart  to  leave  his  field,  there’s 
plenty  there  for  them  to  eat  v 
and  so  they  spare  my  crop,  ^ 

and  if  it  ain’t  so  good,  it’s  bet-  * 

ter  than  if  them  bugs  §hpuJd 

start  in  on  me,  and  so  I  wait  and  sow  my  crops  a  little  late.  I  like  to  sit 
around  in  spring  and  listen  to  the  birdies  sing,  and  not  rush  out  to  toil  and 
sweat,  I  wouldn’t  do  that  on  a  bet! 


planned  to  do  at  least  one  story  a  week. 
His  output  totaled  several  thousand 
short  tales  of  adventure,  far  above  a 
hundred  eight-chapter  serials,  and  thir¬ 
ty  books  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
several  scientific  works. 

His  daily  routine,  as  outlined  by  Mrs. 
Stephens,  may  prove  interesting.  He 
rose  early,  breakfasted  at  quarter  to 
seven,  then  wrote  until  eleven.  After 
an  hour  of  gardening  or  walking,  he 
took  a  nap  before  lunch.  For  perhaps 
two  hours  he  revised  and  corrected  his 
morning’s  work,  then  bicycled,  drove, 
or  rambled  over  the  hills  before  din¬ 
ner  at  night. 

“After  dinner  he  sat  and  rocked  (he 
loved  a  rocking-chair),  while  he  plan¬ 
ned  his  succeeding  morning’s  writing, 
looking  as  he  rocked,  out  over  the  lake 
to  the  hills  beyond  during  the  long 
days.  In  winter  he  sat  gazing  into 
the  flames  of  the  huge  living-room 
fireplace,  as  he  rocked  and  thought  out 
his  work  for  the  morrow.  .  .  .  He  gath¬ 
ered  his  notes  in  small  books  he  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pocket,  or  more  often  jotted 
them  down  only  on  returning  to  his 
worktable.  His  memory  was  remark¬ 
able.  He  revised  little  from  first  draft, 
and  did  not  use  typewriter  or  short¬ 
hand.  He  wrote  apparently  without 
haste,  but  accomplished  an  enormous 
amount  of  literary  work  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  .  .  .” 

Most  people  will  probably  regard 
Mr.  Stephens’  Maine  stories  as  his  best, 
and  will  give  the  highest  place  to  those 
that  center  around  the  Old  Farm  and 
its  occupants.  Depicted  in  his  natural, 
unforced  style,  his  grandparents  live 
again.  The  Old  Squire  came  within 
two  years  of  rounding  out  a  full  cen¬ 
tury,  while  his  energetic  little  wife, 
Grandmother  Ruth,  reached  the  age  of 
ninety-seven.  Their  house  was  later 
occupied  by  tenant  farmers,  and  finally 
burned  down.  Mr.  Stephens  acquired 
the  whole  property,  and  often  visited 
it.  Here  he  erected  an  “apple  house” 
on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  buildings. 
“Entire  days,”  says  Mrs.  Stephens, 
“were  spent  by  us  there  before  an  open 
fire  on  the  hearth,  walking  the  line^, 
fishing,  roasting  corn,  potatoes,  and 
eggs  for  lunch.” 

The  amount  and  quality  of  Mr. 
Stephens’  work  won  for  him  a  high 
place  in  juvenile  literature.  He  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  out¬ 
door  life,  and  unusual  descriptive  pow- 
er-  His  simple,  straightforward  style 
leaves  the  impression  of  reality.  He 


was  a  born  story-teller,  drawing  his 
themes  from  life,  and  having  the  pow¬ 
er  to  make  common  events  vivid  and 
interesting.  While  his  tales  were  ex¬ 
citing,  they  were  also  instructive  and 
wholesome.  No  blood-and-thunder  trash 
ever  came  from  his  pen,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  never  wrote 
a  line  which  the  most  rigid  censor 
would  wish  to  have  erased.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  he 
has  had  on  the  lives  of  his  millions 
of  Companion  readers. 


The  Vogue  in  Vegetable  Varieties 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
get  our  real  early  type  of  California 
Wonder  which  has  been  ordered  from 
the  plant  breeders  but  which  the  stork 
has  not  yet  brought.  Waltham  Beauty 
and  Prolific  Sweet  are  earlier  than 
California  Wonder.  They  have  some 
of  its  thickness  of  flesh  and  are  worth 
trying. 

Canada  Gold  sweet  corn  is  a  new 
introduction,  nearly  as  early  as  Extra 
Early  Bantam  but  showing  a  longer 
and  larger  ear  and  perhaps  greater 
yield.  It  is  yellow  and  has  eight  to  ten 
rows. 

Two  new  college-trained  tomatoes 
are  clamoring  for  trial  this  year.  Penn 
State  is  on  the  market,  very  nearly  as 
early  as  Earliana,  deeper,  smoother  and 
borne  on  a  determinate  type  of  vine, 
with  short  branches  so  that  it  may  be 
planted  considerably  closer  than  most 
varieties.  Dr.  C.  E.  Myers  of  Penn 
State  who  originated  it,  reports  a  very 
heavy  yield  in  the  first  weeks  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  then  the  crop  can  be  cleaned 
up  for  other  use  of  the  land. 

Rutgers  was  bred  by  Prof.  L.  G. 
Schermerhorn,  of  New  Jersey.  It 
comes  from  a  cross  between  Marglobe 
and  J.  T.  D.,  a  canning  type.  It  is  said 
to  be  earlier  than  Marglobe,  nearly 
round,  medium  to  large,  and  very  well 
colored,  inside  and  out.  It  has  been 
bred  especially  for  juicing,  is  of  very 
fine  consistency  and  solidity,  with  few 
seeds,  medium  sugar  and  low  acidity. 

Get  several  of  the  better  catalogues, 
compare  notes  among  them,  talk  over 
garden  plans  around  the  table  and  get 
your  seed  order  in  early.  When  the 
whole  family  loves  the  garden,  the 
table  groans  with  vegetables  for  nine 
months,  cheeks  are  rosy  and  every¬ 
body  is  full  of  pep.  And  what  half 
acre  on  the  farm  gives  more  actual 
return  for  the  investment  than  the 
garden  spot? 


Helping  Afil/ions  lo 


WHEN  a  bad  cold  gets  you 
down,  just  rub  on  Vicks 
VapoRub.  It  goes  right  to  work  to 
fight  a  cold  direct  — two  ways  at 
once.  Through  the  skin  it  acts 
direct  like  a  poultice  or  plaster. 
At  the  same  time,  its  medicated 
vapors  are  inhaled  with  every 
breath  direct  to  the  inflamed  air- 
passages  of  head,  throat,  and 
bronchial  tubes.  This  combined 
action  loosens  phlegm  —  soothes 
irritated  membranes  —  eases  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing  — helps  break  con¬ 
gestion. 

Follow  daytime  treatments  with 
an  application  at  bedtime  — to  get 
the  effect  of  VapoRub’s  powerful 
two-way  medication  through  the 
night.  Often  by  morning  the  worst 
of  the  cold  is  over. 


VICKS  VAPORUB 


(VapoRub  is  the  foundation  of  Vicks 
Plan  for  Better  Control  of  Colds.  This 
unique  Plan  fully  described  in  each 
Vicks  package.) 


To  Help  PREVENT  Colds 

VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL 

for  nose  and  throat 


Quick !— At  the  first  nasal  irritation,  sniffle 
or  sneeze— just  a  few  drops  up  each  nostril. 
Va-tro-nol  aids  the  functions  provided  by 
Nature— in  the  nose— to  prevent  colds,  and 
to  throw  off  colds  in  the  early  stages. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Saving! 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  _  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


5  GIANT  ASTERS 


Grow  our  New  Strain  of  Asters  — Wilt- Resistant, 
immune  from  Wilt  Disease,  Wonderful  Bloomerg,  Giant 
Flowers.  Gorgeous  colors.  To  prove  this  we  will  mail  for 
trial,  5  Pkts.,  S  colors  leach  Pkt.  50  seeds)  only  10c. 

1935  Seed  Book  with  Discount  Coupons  Free- 
85  Flowers  in  colors — Many  Novelties  and  Specialties. 

F.  B.  MILLS  Seed  Grower,  Box  75,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Vi 


aule's  Giadioi 


[Finest  varieties, all  colors.guaranteed 
’  to  bloom,  12  Blubs  postpaid  for  10c. 
125  PREPAID  FOR  $1.00.  Send  10c 
■  or  $1  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Book.  free. 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  197  Maule  Bldg., Phila., Pa 


|4  Giant  Zinnias  IO<| 

1 4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1 1  full  size  pkt.  each  (value  40c)  for  10c 

_ Igostpaid.  Burpee's  Guaranteed  Seeds. 

■atSiMBurpee’s  Gitfden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.  231  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


SAVE  MONEY  — BUY  DIRECT 
BOUCLE  $2.95— SHETLAND  $2. 
4  FOLD  $1.75 
CHIFFON  BOUCLE  $4.00 

Angora,  Chenille.  Guimps,  others. 
Samples  Free. 


J.  C.  YARN  CO.  (Dept.  K-3)  1 1 1  Spring  St.  N.Y.City.  N,Y, 
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PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Remo  ve  s  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

itSi 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

mI1 ^ 

Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 

KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  S  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  22-A  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 


—  You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CTfl 


NEW  WALL  PAPER 

•  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  YEARS  FOR 
VERY  LATEST  PATTERNS. 

FREE  CATALOG 

SM0RT0N  WALL  PAPER  CO. 


Dept.  A 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  * 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  BEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yea 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

A.  A.  Associates 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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i  he  1934  Master  Farmers  and  4- A  winners  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Marian  Miller,  winner  of  the  Grange  4- A, 
is  not  in  the  picture.  They  are,  from  left  to  right:  seated,  Bernard  Virkler,  Dorothy  Kutschbach,  Mrs.  McNair,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
Crowell,  Mrs.  Silsby,  Mrs.  McGregor,  Mrs.  Pringle,  Mrs.  Floyd,  Franklyn  Sheldon.  Standing,  Merton  Bromley,  Leigh  Waterman, 
Wilbur  McNair,  DeWitt  Crowell,  John  Silsby,  V .  C.  McGregor,  Benjamin  Pringle,  Elmer  Floyd,  Charles  Ryder,  Claude  Moulton. 


FOR  two  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding  at  the  banquet 
at  which  the  New  York  State  Master 
Farmers  are  awarded  their  medals. 
Presiding  at  this  banquet  is  not  a  de¬ 
manding  task;  therefore  I  have  plenty 
of  time  to  observe  what  is  going  on. 

Master  Farmer  a  Symbol 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  Master 
Farmer  awards,  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
them.  I  was  afraid  that  many  a  real 
Master  Farmer  would  be  passed  over, 
and  that  occasionally  a  man  who  did 
not  deserve  the  distinction  might  be 
recognized.  As  I  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  procedure  by  which 
Master  Farmers  are  selected,  I  am 
satisfied  that  only  men  who  are  real 
Master  Farmers  make  the  grade.  This 
removes  one  of  my  doubts.  That  many 
farmers,  just  as  good  as  those  selected, 
are  never  recognized  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  true;  but  I  am  no  longer  worried 
about  this.  The  Master  Farmer  in 
himself  is  a  symbol,  a  personification 
of  ideals  in  agriculture.  Recognizing 
him  merely  gives  recognition  in  its 
broadest  sense  to  that  for  which  he 
stands.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  much  better 
that  the  fine  things  for  which  he  stands 
be  given  public  recognition,  than  that 
they  never  be  recognized  because  of 
the  chance  of  an  occasional  injustice. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  young  men 
and  women  recognized  each  year  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  in 
Juvenile  Grange  work,  Scout  work,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  Vocational  Agriculture. 

A  Robust  Lot 

As  two  classes  of  Master  Farmers 
and  their  wives  have  stood  across  the 
table  from  me  while  they  listened  to 
their  citations,  received  their  medals, 
and  made  their  responses,  they  have 
left  one  indelible  impression  with  me. 
Their  sturdiness  and  vigor,  despite  their 
average  age  of  fifty-four  years,  thrilled 
me.  I  am  told  that  only  two  Master 
Farmers  have  died  since  the  practice 
of  recognizing  them  began  seven  years 
ago.  One  of  these,  Daniel  Farley,  left 
a  son  who  is  also  a  Master  Farmer. 

Mentally,  I  have  compared  these 
Master  Farmers  with  Master  Bankers, 
Master  Lawyers,  Master  Educators  and 
Master  Men  of  Business  whom  I  know. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Compared  with  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  farmers,  these  men  are  a  sorry  lot. 
Surely,  health  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  farming.  Who  can  put  a  value  on 
it? 

Full  of  Initiative 

Listening  to  the  citations  which 
listed  the  experiences  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Master  Farmers,  one 
characteristic  stood  out.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  are  men  of  initiative. 
They  not  only  start  things;  they  finish 
them. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  and  I  hope 


the  same  impression  was  given  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  who  so  graciously  read  the 
citations  and  awarded  the  medals  this 
year,  I  would  require  that  every  social 
planner  read  the  history  of  at  least 
fifty  Master  Farmers.  I  believe  he 
would  learn  from  these  histories  that 
there  is  inherent  in  the  farm  people  of 
this  land  the  initiative  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  master  their  environment,  to 
build  a  better  standard  of  living,  and 
to  educate  their  children.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  these  social  planners  would  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  to  such  great  social 
questions  as  an  honest  dollar,  an  equit- 


7  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  our  grade  Percheron  horses  taken  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  two  mares  in  the  center  are  7  and  8  years  old;  their  colts,  shown  on 
left,  are  two  years  old;  and  the  two  on  the  right  are  suckers. 

Last  fall  we  sold  the  mares  at  a  good  price  and  put  the  two  year  olds  in 
harness  and  they  are  working  in  fine.  We  have  followed  this  system  for  some 
time,  which  not  only  keeps  us  in  young  horses,  but  br'ings  in  a  nice  sum  by  sell¬ 
ing  off  a  team  every  few  years. 

I  am  proud  of  this  line-up  and  thought  some  of  the  readers  of  American 
Agricultui'ist  would  enjoy  it  too. — H.  S.,  New  York. 


able  tariff  policy,  cheap  and  efficient 
government,  and  reserve  for  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  working  out  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  lives  with  a  minimum  of  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  management. 

*  *  * 

How  Old  is  He? 

Last  issue  I  told  about  the  experience 
of  the  boys  in  buying  their  first  pair 
of  horses.  I  also  told  of  the  arguments 
over  the  ages  of  these  horses.  The  con¬ 
troversy  finally  waxed  so  hot  that  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter. 

I  quietly  arranged  for  two  expert 
veterinarians  to  examine  the  team.  I 
had  these  men  come  to  the  farm  at 
different  times.  I  did  not  tell  either 
one  of  them  that  another  expert  was 
making  an  examination. 

Without  seeing  each  other  or  com¬ 
paring  notes,  both  experts  agreed  that 
cups  had  been  put  in  the  teeth  of  the 
older  horse;  also,  that  he  probably  was 
between  ten  and  twelve  years  old.  Out¬ 
side  of  his  age,  which  does  not  hurt 
him,  they  okayed  him  as  a  very  well 
put-up  animal. 

Neither  expert  was  sure  about  the 
other  horse,  although  one  was  certain 
that  his  mouth  had  been  tampered 
with.  I  incline  to  this  opinion  myself, 
because  he  obviously  is  afraid  to  have 
anyone  handle  his  mouth. 

Now  here  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make:  The  age  of  one  of  these  horses 
was  clearly  misrepresented.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  the  basis  for  this 
misrepresentation  had  been  laid  by 
cupping  his  teeth.  Not  one  of  a  dozen 
so-called  practical  men  who  examined 
him  detected  what  had  been  done. 

If  you  are  going  to  put  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  into  a  team  this 
spring,  it  may  pay  you  to  give  a  man 
who  understands  “teeth  fixing”  a 
couple  of  dollars  to  make  a  check-up 
for  you  before  you  draw  your  check. 

If  they  had  not  received  more  for 
their  own  horse  than  he  was  worth,  the 
boys  would  have  paid  more  for  one  of 

these  horses  than  his  age  warranted. 
Farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  too  much 
for  horses  which  are  older  than  repre* 
sented. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  In  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  Is  more  than  6  months  old);  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
mav  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


What  Kind  of  Insurance? 

“How  many  types  of  life  insurance  are 
there?  What  is  the  best  kind  for  a  farm¬ 
er  to  carry?” 

LEN  HEDLUND  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  economics  at 
Cornell  says:  ‘‘In  general,  there  are 
four  types  of  life  insurance.  Some 
policies  provide  only  for  insurance  or 
payment  in  case  of  death;  other  policies 
have  some  insurance  and  some  invest¬ 
ment;  and  still  others  provide  for  more 
investment. 

“The  cheapest  kind  of  life  insurance 
is  term  insurance.  It  pays  only  in 
case  of  death.  Persons  cannot  borrow 
on  this  type  of  insurance  nor  can  it  be 
surrendered  for  cash.  It  does  not  take 
care  of  old  age,  but  it  offers  protection 
for  the  family  and  helps  to  meet  debts 
in  case  of  death.  Term  insurance 
costs  about  one-half  as  much  as  ordi¬ 
nary  life  insurance. 

“Ordinary  life  insurance,  or  straight 
life,  provides  both  for  payment  in  case 
of  death  and  for  investment  for  the 
man  who  buys  insurance.  A  person 
may  borrow  from  the  funds  he  has  in¬ 
vested  after  a  few  years,  or  he  may 
surrender  his  policy  for  its  cash  sur¬ 
render  value.  It  does  not,  as  term 
insurance  does,  give  the  most  protec¬ 
tion  at  the  least  cost. 

“In  limited  payment  life  insurance, 
premiums  are  paid  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  For  example,  with  twen¬ 
ty-payment  life  policies,  the  premiums 
must  be  paid  for  twenty  years.  After 
that  time  the  insurance  is  paid  up  for 
life  or  the  cost  value  may  be  obtained. 
The  face  value  of  the  policy  is  obtained 
only  on  death. 

“Endowment  insurance  costs  the 
most.  These  policies  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
policy  at  the  end  of  a  specified  number 
of  years  or  on  the  death  of  the  policy 
holder  if  it  occurs  before  the  policy 
becomes  due.” 

*  *  * 

Selling  Across  State  Lines 

New  York  farmers  who  sell  products 
to  Pennsylvania  buyers,  should  appre¬ 
ciate  these  facts: 

1.  Forcing  the  collection  of  bad  ac¬ 
counts  across  state  lines  offers  diffi¬ 
culties. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  pin  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  payment  when  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  firm  is  represented  by  a  local 
buyer.  In  case  of  dispute,  each 
often  blames  the  other. 

3.  If  a  representative  comes  to  your 
place  and  buys  produce,  no  govern¬ 
ment  agency  has  much  authority, 
if  the  buyer  is  not  bonded  in  New' 
York  State.  The  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  has  little  authority  un¬ 
der  the  Perishable  Commodities 
Act,  because  the  produce  was  not 
bought  on  consignment.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture  is 
very  helpful  as  far  as  they  have 
the  authority. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  this  trouble 
is  to  get  the  cash  when  the  stuff  leaves 
your  farm. 

*  *  * 

Same  Old  Story 

A  long  letter  from  our  subscriber 
can  be  boiled  down  to  these  facts: 

1-  The  DeLuxe  Art  Studio  Agent  came 
to  the  door. 

2.  Housewife  drew  the  lucky  (?)  en¬ 
velope  containing  $30  “chec  k” 
signed  by  the  company. 

3.  Signed  order  for  a  picture  enlarge¬ 
ment  costing  $10.00  plus  the  $30.00 
lucky  check,  which  the  agent  ex¬ 
plained  was  a  means  of  advertising. 

4-  Housewife  and  husband  decided 
offer  too  good  to  be  true,  and  sent 
them  a  cancellation  the  following 
day. 

5.  The  company  replied  that  she  could 
not  cancel  the  order. 

6-  The  company  wrote  asking  whether 
to  ship  by  express  or  C.O.D.,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  money  order  be  sent 


Uncle  Sam  is  quite  particular 
what  is  sent  through  the  mails.  If 
he  brings  you  a  proposition  that 
looks  like  a  swindle,  show  it  to  your 
postmaster  and  ask  him  to  notify 
the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Some  swindlers  prefer  to  close 
their  deals  personally  or  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Fight  shy  of  the  man  who 
hesitates  to  use  the  U.  S.  mails. 


for  $10.00. 

7.  A  letter  w'as  received  from  the 
Moorg  Collection  Agency,  two  doors 
away  from  the  Studio,  demanding 
payment  and  threatening  suit  if  not 
paid. 

This  history  is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
cases  that  are  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Unless  fraud  could  be  shown  in 
court,  such  an  account  is  legally  col¬ 
lectable  by  suit.  But  in  spite  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  cases,  we  know  of  no 
actual  case  where  &  picture  enlarging 
company  has  had  the  account  collected 
by  legal  action. 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  some  Col¬ 
lection  Agency  to  send  letters  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  each  a  bit  more  threaten¬ 
ing  than  the  last. 

*  *  * 

Slow! 

Several  complaints  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  against  Anna  M.  and  R.  Gibbins, 
dealers  in  plants,  flowers  and  bulbs, 
who  operate  under  the  trade  style  of 
Gibbins  Gardens,  The  Wren’s  Nest,  and 
possibly  others,  at  Pemberton,  N.  J. 
Complaints  from  the  public  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  is  dilatory  in 
filling  orders,  that  orders  are  incom¬ 
pletely  filled  and  that  bulbs  other  than 
those  advertised  and  ordered  are  ship¬ 
ped.  A  publisher  stated  that  a  check 
sent  him  in  payment  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  was  returned  by  the  bank  on 
which  it  was  drawn  marked  “No  Ac¬ 
count.” 

Last  March  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  announced  that  it  had  ordered 
Anna  M.  Gibbins  to  discontinue  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representations  found  to  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

*  * 

One  of  our  subscribers  of  Keyport, 
New  Jersey,  with  serious  illness  in  the 
family  wishes  to  trade  a  house  and  lot 
for  a  small  piece  of  land  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Anyone  interested  please  drop  us 
a  line,  and  we  will  forward  the  letter 
along.  We  do  not  commonly  pass  along 
information  like  this,  but  because  of 
unusual  circumstances  we  are  doing  so 
in  this  case. 

*  *  * 

Full  Information,  Please 

When  you  write  to  ask  information 
about  any  concern,  it  will  help  us  if 
you  will  give  the  complete  information 
about  it,  including  the  address,  type 
of  business,  and  any  experience  you 
have  had  with  them  or  with  their 
agents.  It  is  very  difficult  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  company  when  all  we  get  is  the 
name. 
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Warner 


So  liars 


Claim  Examiner 


Paid  Policyholders  to  February  1,  1935  .  $381,755.00 

Paid  Policyholders  during  February . .  2,675.11 

$384,430.11 


M.  E.  Johnson.  Northwood  Center,  N.  H.  $  62.86 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 


Josephine  M.  Whipple,  Manchester,  N.H.  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — gen.  bruises,  inj.  knee 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Cline,  Fairfield,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Truck  hit  auto — injuries 

D.  M.  Rugg.  Fairfax,  Vt.  . . . .  15.00 

Auto  overturned — cut  hand 

M.  M.  Palmer,  Fulton,  N.  Y . . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Michael  Blash.  Fabyan,  Conn .  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face 

V.  0.  McLeod,  Canterbury,  Conn .  55.00 

Travel  accident — concussion  brain,  cuts 

H.  R.  Davis,  Concord,  N.  H.  . .  8.57 

Auto  overturned — cuts,  bruises 

L.  J.  Wood,  S.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Gored  by  bull — lacerations 

G.  E.  Harper,  R.4.  Clyde.  N.  Y.  .  14.28 

Auto  overturned — inj.  shoulder  &  back,  cuts 

Mrs.  Ella  McCall.  R.  I.  Bergen,  N.  Y.  50.00 

Auto  ran  in  ditch— frac.  ribs 

J.  J.  Henry,  Silver  Lake.  N.  Y.  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  fibula,  inj.  chest 

Earl  Clute,  E.  Pembroke.  N.  Y. .  18.57 

Auto  collision — inj.  ribs,  sprained  shoulder 

C.  C.  Lull.  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y .  18.57 

Auto  collision — gen.  injuries 

R.  C.  Deakin,  Susquehanna.  Pa . .  30.00 

Travel  accident — injuries 

William  Winfield.  St.  Fallsburg,  N.  Y.  120.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — frac.  pelvis,  cuts 

Mrs.  May  Fisher,  R.  I,  Bartonsville,  Vt.  20.00 

Auto  skidded — inj.  knee  and  elbow 

Francis  Curtiss,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  5.71 

Auto  collision — frac.  bone  hand 

Albert  Lagoy,  Ellenburg  Depot.  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  accident— inj.  chest  and  arm 

Edw.  Murray,  Star  Route,  Richmond,  Vt.  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — abrasion  arm  &  hand 

Marie  Marrotte,  Willimantic.  Conn.  ..  15.71 

Auto  accident — lacerations  &  bruises 

Frank  Halias.  R.  4.  St.  Albans,  Vt .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Theresa  Vollentine,  Boonville.  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  nose  &  lacerations 


H.  C.  Barnett,  Danville,  Vt . . .  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Fred  Boik,  Poquonock,  Conn . . .  30.00 

Auto  collision— inj.  side 

J.  T.  Knoetgen,  Wells  Bridge.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — inj.  ear,  scalp 

Mary  E.  Burch.  R.  2,  Brockport.  N.  Y.  44.28 

Auto  overturned— inj.  face,  ribs,  knee 

Emil  E.  Evertz,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  chin,  temple,  elbow 

W.  S.  Rupracht,  Mallory,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — contusions,  lacerations 

Mrs.  Flora  Wheeler,  Interlaken,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — contusions 

J.  K.  Wheeler,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  arm 

W.  D.  March,  So.  Bridgton,  Me .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  shoulder,  ribs  &  legs 

Beulah  M.  George,  Contooeook,  N.  H .  64.28 

Auto  collision — sprained  back 

Mrs.  Theda  A.  Wolcott,  Bridport,  Vt. _  70.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  leg 

John  Jarzombek,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. _  28.00 

Travel  accident — frac.  radius 

Louis  Jacquith,  Bristol,  N.  H.  _  57.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  knee 

Mrs.  Lumina  M.  Godin.  R.l,  Williston,  Vt.  100.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

August  Haraczkiewicz.  R.3,  Hampton.  Conn.  30.00 

Truck  skidded — cut  ear,  thumb,  bruises 

J.  E.  Finn,  Pierce  Bridge,  N.  H . .  60.00 

Wagon  overturned — inj.  collar  bone 

0.  Tillapaugh,  New  Hartford.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — abrasions  leg 

E.  D.  Fellows,  Homer,  N.  Y.  .  10.00 

Auto  hit  culvert — Cuts  &  contusions 

A.  W.  Hall.  R.  I.  Granby,  Conn .  30.00 

Auto  collision — cuts  &  contusions 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Peck,  Lebanon,  N.  H .  80.00 

Auto  hit  pole — frac.  knee 

C.  M.  Dana.  Waitsfield,  Vt .  38.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  knee 

C.  W.  Straw.  Hill,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  collision — cut  knee 


J.  T.  Hildebrant.  Est.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  1000.00 

Auto  collision— mortuary 


Our  agents  will  help  you 
with  your  application 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc . 


AN  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE 


^Here’s  news  .  .  .  the  sears  mid¬ 
winter  SALE  IS  EXTENDED  TO  MARCH 
15  . . .  meaning  that  the  prices  quoted 
in  your  Sears  Midwinter  Sale  Book 
still  hold  good. 

We  don’t  need  to  tell  you  that  these 
even  lower  prices  were  obtained  with¬ 
out  touching  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
Every  item  is  up  to  Sears  regular, 
high  standard  .  .  .  laboratory-ap¬ 
proved  and  bearing  Sears  positive, 
money-back  guarantee. 

And  now  that  this  unusual  sale  is 
extended,  wouldn’t  it  be  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  give  this  Midwinter  Sale 
Book  a  fresh  going  over?  Check  up 
on  what  you  need  . . .  even  anticipate 
your  needs.  Then  fill  out  your  order 
and  mail  it  now.  The  goods  will  come 
to  you  at  stream-line  speed.  Sears 
service  is  swift . .  .  dependable  .  . . 


'  ★  IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

The  great  Sears  Midwin¬ 
ter  Sale,  scheduled  to  end 
Feb.  28,  for  your  conven- 

1  fence  and  benefit  has  been 

\ 

EXTENDED  TO 
MARCH  15 


accurate . . .  and  how  well  you  know  it! 

Sometimes,  you  can  do  as  well  on 
price  somewhere  else.  Sometimes, 
you  can  match  the  quality  somewhere 
else.  But  only  Sears  can  and  do  give 
you  high  quality  at  low  cost  regular¬ 
ly.  Never  any  let-DOWN  on  quality 
. . .  never  any  let-up  on  price.  It’s  the 
steady  Sears  combination  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  low  price  that  keeps  you,  year 
in  and  year  out,  a  Sears  customer. 

Sears  merchandise  comes  to  you 
over  the  shortest  possible  haul  from 
factory  to  farm  .  .  .  therefore,  at  the 
lowest  possible  expense  to  you.  No 
waste.  No  unnecessary  loading,  un¬ 
loading  and  reloading.  No  whip¬ 
sawing. 

And  here  are  values ...  too  rare  for 
you  to  ignore  .  .  .  values  that  even 
Sears  may  not  be  able  to  duplicate. 


RUN  YOUR  EYE  OVER  THESE  VALUES 

...  there  are  hundreds  more  in  this  Midwinter 
Sale  Book  just  as  historic,  just  as  surprising 


★  Grenadine 
Curtains.  Fast 
color  woven  dots. 
Extra  large. 

24X5533 

Pair — 

59c 


★  Full  -  fash¬ 
ioned  Silk  Chif¬ 
fon  or  Service 
Hose.  Wide  col¬ 
or  selection. 

86  X  746. 

42' 


★  Oxfords. 
Black  or  white 
calfgrain  or 
black  patent 
leather. 

1  5  X  2  9  5  7  . 
Pair — 


★  Sanforized 
Work  Shirt. 
Famous  Hercules 
quality.  Blue  or 
gray.  Very  serv¬ 
iceable. 

33  X  5631. 


St  Overalls  or. 
Jacket.  2.20* 
weight.  White 
back.  Indigo  blue 
denim. 

41  X  27. 

79' 


★  Attractive 
U  n  p  a  i  n  t  e  d  1 
Chair.  Smoothly 
sanded.  Extra 
durable. 

I  XM  2540. 

59' 


★  Men’s  Work 
Shoes.  Elk 
grained  black 
cowhide.  Leather 
insole.  “ Compo ” 
outsole. 

67X4617  Pair — 
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Tales  of  an  Old  Farm 

\  -'7'^  V  ,  vS 

BY  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Jared  Goodyear 

First  proprietor  of  Hillside  Farm. 
Born  1767,  died  1843. 


MY  GREAT  GRANDFATHER  first 
came  to  this  farm  one  midsummer  day 
in  the  year  1800.  His  given  name  was  Jared 
but  his  surname  was  Goodyear.  It  was  one 
of  his  four  daughters  who  became  my  father’s 
mother  and  my  grandmother,  so  the  line  of 
descent  of  the  farm  is  from  the  distaff  side. 
This  Jared  Goodyear  was  an  unreconstructed 
Connecticut  Puritan  who  kept  the  Sabbath 
Day  after  the  manner  of  his  forebears  and  I 
surmise  went  to  church  as  frequently  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered  and  possibly  on  occasions 
made  long  prayers.  Today  his  portrait,  done 
in  oils,  hangs  above  our  fireplace.  It  was 
painted  after  1840  when  he  was  an  old  and 
timeworn  man  about  to  die.  When  he  came 
here  he  was  tall  and  spare  and  filled  with  a 
restless  driving  energy  and  the  ability  to  get 
things  done.  He  had  already  seen  consider¬ 
able  of  life  but  his  efforts  would  appear  to 
have  been  frustrated  by  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  what  we  call  misfortune.  His  birth¬ 
place  was  at  North  Haven,  near  what  is  now 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  on  a  farm  where  for 
some  generations  his  folk  had  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  deriving  a  sustenance  from  the 
land.  The  fields  were  level  but  poor  and  thin 
and  sandy  and  very  different  indeed  from  the 
heavy  glacial  soils  of  the  rolling  limestone 
hills  on  which  he  was  to  do  his  life  work. 

The  part  of  Connecticut  from  which  he 
came  is  one  of  the  earliest  settled  regions  in 
America.  Even  in  Jared  Goodyear’s  time, 


men  had  been  living  there  and  cropping  the 
meager  soil  for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  much  of 
New  England  felt  itself  agriculturally  over¬ 
crowded.  I  doubt  not  that  he  had  listened  to 
the  stories  of  some  of  the’ men  who  marched 
with  Sullivan’s  Army  in  the  famous  raid 
against  the  Indians  of  western  New  York,  and 
their  great  tales  kindled  his  imagination  con¬ 
cerning  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  lovely 
region  which  we  have  since  come  to  call  the 
Finger-Lakes  Country.  So  it  was  that  when 
the  Revolution  was  over  and  these  lands  were 
available  for  settlement  he  became  a  recruit 
in  that  Yankee  host  which  literally  swarmed 
westward  into  the  new  El  Dorado. 

At  any  rate  in  1790  he  with  his  young  wife 
Bede  (Obedience),  and  a  wagon  and  an  ox 
team  and  some  scanty  household  goods  left 
North  Haven  and  made  a  six  week  trek  into 
the  western  wilderness.  In  after  life  he  used 
to  boast  that  he  passed  through  Utica  when 
only  three  log  houses  marked  the  site  of  the 
city.  Eventually  he  secured  land  somewhere 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Ithaca  and,  I  take  it, 
about  on  the  border  line  between  Tompkins 
and  Cayuga  counties.  The  first  settlement  at 
Ithaca  had  been  made  only  the  year  previous 
and  he  must  have  been  among  the  extreme 
van-guard  of  settlers  in  his  locality.  Here  for 
ten  years  he  strove  with  the  fates,  but  they 
were  ten  years  of  hardship  and  sorrow  and 


and  happier  years  two  sons  were  born  to  him, 
he  gave  them  the  same  names  that  had  been 
given  to  the  two  little  ones  who  lay  under 
earthen  mounds  in  a  forest  clearing  in  western 
New  York.  Ultimately  there  were  born  to 
him  eight  other  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  into  vigorous, 
longlived  men  and  women. 

After  ten  years  in  the  new  country  where 
every  thing  seemed  to  go  wrong,  he  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  quest  was  not  for  him  and 
deeming  himself  a  broken  and  defeated  man 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  home 


The  present  farm  home  on  Hillside 
Farm.  It  was  built  in  1872  when  the 
author  of  this  story  was  one  year  old. 


disappointment.  Misfortune  seemed  to  dog 
his  footsteps.  Once  riding  down  a  woodland 
road  his  horse  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  tree  but  he,  seated  in  the  saddle,  was  un¬ 
harmed.  Malaria  tortured  him  alternately 
with-  shaking  chills  and  burning  fever.  His 
first  two  children  died.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly 
expected  that  all  the  babies  of  those  thronging 
oldtime  families  would  survive.  These  babies 
had  been  named  George  and  Jared.  Partly 
in  deference  to  what  was  sometimes  a  custom 
of  that  day — partly  perhaps  as  an  expression 
of  his  grim  tenacity  of  purpose — when  in  later 


folks  and  the  cradle  of  his  race.  So 
his  affairs  in  western  New  York’ 
were  arranged  and  once  more  the 
wagon  was  made  ready  —  this  time 
for  an  eastern  instead  of  a  western  trek. 

I  doubt  not  that  after  the  friendly  custom 
of  pioneer  folk  there  may  have  been  gathered 
quite  a  company  of  neighbors  to  speed  him  on 
his  way  and  wish  him  a  good  journey.  Then 
the  man  cracked  his  ox-whip  —  doubtless  a 
little  louder  than  necessary  —  and  cried  out  his 
word  of  command  to  his  team.  There-at  the 
heavy,  clumsy  vehicle  shook  and  swayed  as  the 
oxen  strained  along  the  rutted  road  and  the 
homeward  journey  was  begun.  I  wish  I  might 
know  just  exactly  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  and  woman  that  early  ( Turn  to  page  27) 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  1835-1918; 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  1871-  ; 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  3rd,  1902- 
( Picture  taken  in  1906.) 
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How  Holding  Companies 

HELPED 

"DIRT  FARMERS” 


Just  a  few  years  ago  only  “gentlemen  farmers” 
could  afford  electric  service.  Companies  which  sup¬ 
plied  this  service  were  generally  small  and  isolated. 
They  did  not  have  the  money  needed  to  extend  ex¬ 
pensive  lines  into  areas  which  offered  few  custom¬ 
ers.  Farmers  who  did  get  service  paid  high  for  it. 

Gradually  these  independent,  local  electric  compan¬ 
ies  combined  their  resources  and  formed  strong 
groups  or  holding  companies.  The  holding  company 
was  better  known  than  the  small  operating  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  therefore  able  to  raise  the  money  need¬ 
ed  to  extend  electric  service  to  the  plain  “dirt  farm¬ 
er”  as  well  as  to  his  more  prosperous  brother. 

NO  DEPRESSION  IN  FARM  SERVICE 

It  took  42  years  (1882-1924)  to  get  electric  service  to 
205,000  farms.  But  during  the  next  ten  years  509,000 
were  electrified, — more  than  twice  as  many  as  during 
the  entire  previous  history  of  the  industry.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  ten  years  since  1924  that  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  had  its  greatest  development. 

Holding  companies  continued  this  work  right 
through  the  depression.  Now  744,000  farms  have 
electric  service,  94,000  of  these  have  been  electrified 
since  1930.  This  was  the  only  important  class  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  gained  customers  steadily  throughout  the 
depression, — convincing  evidence  that  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  the  dollar  spent  for  electricity  gives  them  good 
value. 

ASK  YOUR  CONGRESSMEN  TO  OPPOSE 
HOLDING  COMPANY  BILL 

This  wonderful  work  of  the  holding  companies  in 
making  electric  service  available  to  farms  will  be 
stopped  if  the  Rayburn- Wheeler  Bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  is  enacted.  This  bill  would  abolish  util¬ 
ity  holding  companies  within  the  next  five  years.  It 
would  destroy  the  value  of  holding  company  securi¬ 
ties  held  by  several  million  persons. 

Every  citizen,  and  especially  every  farmer,  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  rural  community,  every-  owner  of  utility 
holding  company  securities  should  write  to  his  Senators 
and  Representatives,  demanding  that  they  oppose  this 
unfair  and  destructive  bill.  Ask  them  to  explain  the 
necessity  for  such  drastic  legislation. 


ASSOCIATED  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM 


PLANT  TREES 
FOR  PROFIT 


Plant  hardy  Hampshire  Evergreens  ...  to 
reclaim  your  idle  land  ...  for  hedges  or 
windbreaks  ...for  roadside  sales,  or  for 
the  profitable  Christmas-tree  market. 
New  low  prices  are  now  ready.  Expert 
advice  on  your  tree-planting  problems 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  on 
"Planting  Trees  for  Profit." 

KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  A,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


HAMPSHIRE  EVERGREENS 
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FOR  FARM  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Representatives  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  from  Waterville,  N.  Y., 
who  broadcast  a  program  from  WESG  during  Farm  and  Home  Week.  From 
left  to  right  they  are:  William  Niles,  Richard  Cowlin,  James  Steele,  K.  S.  Hart, 
teacher  of  Agriculture,  Oney  Ogden,  and  Glenn  Williams. 

The  Waterville  boys  won  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  group  throughout  the  year.  Second  prize  in  that  contest  Was  won 
by  the  boys  from  Gouverneur  and  third  by  a  group  from  Forestville.  Groups 
from  these  two  schools  also  broadcast  programs  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 


Future  Farmers  at  Farmers’  Week 


THE  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
an  organization  composed  of  High 
School  students  in  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  a  full  program  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  This  year  the  events, 
very  briefly,  included  a  reception  given 
by  the  Cornell  Collegiate  Chapter  of 
Young  Farmers;  programs  broadcast 
over  WESG  by  three  chapters,  Water¬ 
ville,  Gouverneur  and  Forestville;  a 
business  meeting;  a  number  of  judging 
contests;  and  a  banquet. 

At  the  business  meeting,  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Leonard  McWilliams  of  Mexico 
presiding,  new  chapters  were  admitted 
into  the  organization  from  Romulus, 
Honeoye  Falls,  Scotts,  Canaseraga, 
Brockport,  Ludlowville,  Carthage,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Rush,  Mt.  Upton,  New  Paltz, 
Pine  Plains,  and  Fillmore.  Other  items 
of  business  discussed  were  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  state  music  contest,  leader¬ 
ship  training  school,  and  a  bigger 
Timer,  the  state  organization  paper. 

Seven  different  judging  contests  took 
place  in  seven  different  departments  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  farm  shop  skills  contest,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Roehl,  was 
won  by  Harvey  Walle  from  Horseheads, 
out  of  seventy-two  contestants. 

The  livestock  judging  contest  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Willman  was 
won  by  Clare  N.  Lyke  from  Arcade, 
winning  375  out  of  a  possible  500 
points.  There  were  121  contestants. 

The  poultry  judging  contest,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  G.  O.  Hall, 
was  conducted  under  a  new  system, 
judging  of  the  birds  being  done  entirely 
from  the  outside  of  the  coops  due  to 
the  large  number  of  contestants,  there 
being  115.  The  results  were  very  sat¬ 
isfactory;  the  first  place  being  won  by 
Glenn  Teelin  from  Camden  High  School 
with  568  out  of  a  possible  600  points. 

The  milk  judging  contest,  under  the 
direction  of  H.  J.  Brueckner  of  the 


PUZZLE  ANSWER 


How  many  of  you  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  last  issue  ?  Did  you  arrange 
ten  pennies  in  five  rows  of  four  pennies 
each?  The  drawing  shows  how  it  is 
done.  It’s  easy,  isn’t  it,  when  you 
know  how? 


dairy  department,  was  won  by  Elwin 
Derick  of  Haverling  High  School,  with 
a  total  deviation  of  only  11.1  points 
from  the  official  score.  There  were  65 
contestants  entered. 

The  potato  judging  contest  under 
Professor  Ora  Smith  of  the  vegetable 
crops  department  was  won  by  the 
team  from  Webster  High  School  with 
a  score  of  2460  points,  with  the  highest 
individual  score  of  1280  points  going  to 
Victor  Mason  of  the  Sherburne  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  There  were  116 
entrants. 

The  plant  disease  contest,  under  the 
supervision  of  Charles  Chupp  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  was 
won  by  the  Geneva  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  a  score  of  97,  the  highest 
individual  score  going  to  Philip  Patrick, 
also  of  the  Geneva  department  of  agri¬ 
culture,  who  rated  a  perfect  score  of 
100. 

The  fruit  judging  contest  directed  by 
L.  H.  MacDaniels  of  the  Department 
of  Pomology  was  won  by  the  Highland 
department  of  agriculture  with  a  score 
of  2230  points.  The  individual  high 
score  went  to  Fred  Scott  of  Wolcott 
with  a  high  score  of  1185  points. 

The  banquet  Friday  night  was  in  a 
sense  the  big  event  of  the  week.  About 
600  boys  were  there,  so  many  of  them 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  other  dining 
rooms  and  come  into  the  banquet  hall 
for  the  program  following.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  talks  by  A.  K.  Getman, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Education  at  Albany;  Provost  A.  R. 
Mann;  and  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
contributing  editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  final  event  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  returns  from  judging 
contests  and  presentation  of  cups  and 
medals. 


Winter  Thoughts 

Sitting  around  the  fire 
On  a  cold  and  stormy  night. 
What  will  we  do  tomorrow 
If  the  sun  is  shining  bright? 

We  are  thinking  not  of  sorrow 
For  we  are  young  and  gay, 

But  of  happiness  on  the  morrow 
When  we  go  out  to  play. 

In  the  morning  watching 
While  the  children  slide. 

All  the  children  laughing 
As  the  skaters  glide. 

All  the  boys  are  merry 
And  we’re  anxious  for  a  slide, 

So  we  will  not  tarry 

But  down  the  hill  we’ll  glide. 

This  is  what  we’re  thinking 
All  on  a  winter’s  night, 

Sitting  around  the  fire 
Watching  the  fading  light. 

• — Kenneth  Waldo  Clark, 
Age  12, 

New  Haven,  Vermont. 
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Apple  Trees  Dislike  W et  Feet 


BY  JOSEPH  OSKAMP 


IN  GENERAL  the  heaviest  apple  tree  losses  due  to  cold  in  1934  came 
in  areas  and  on  farms  least  suited  to  growing  apples.  In  Western 
New  York  —  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  same  is  true  in 
other  northeastern  fruit  growing  sections  —  orchards  on  certain  types  of 
soil  were  consistently  profitable ;  on  other  types,  consistently  unprofitable. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  an  orch-ard.  These  facts  should  make  you 
pause  and  do  some  studying  before  you  reset  winterkilled  orchards. 

Is  the  soil  suitable? 

How  can  you  tell?  If  the  old  orchard  was  un¬ 
profitable,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability 
that  the  new  one  will  be  unprofitable,  too.  Be 
sure  the  reason  for  its  former  unprofitableness 
can  be  corrected. 

Perhaps  the  area  where  you  live  has  a  soil 
map.  Study  it  and  check  with  your  county  agent 


— Cornell  Bulletin  550 

A  striking  comparison  of  root  distribution  of  two  apple  trees. 
Each  dot  represents  the  cross-section  of  a  root  as  shown  by  a 
trench  dag  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
root  growth  and  10  feet  from  the  trank. 

In  one  case  roots  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  and  more. 
Soil  types  Were  as  follows:  Aj.  light  brown  sandy  loam;  A2, 
yellow  fine  sandy  loam ;  loose;  Bi,  sand  and  silt,  slightly  mottled 
and  compacted;  B2,  stratified  brown  silt  and  clay;  Ci,  reddish 
brown  and  olive  brown  plastic  clay.  Note  the  well-distributed 
and  deep  rooting, with  a  tendency  for  fewer  roots  in  the  com¬ 
pacted  Bx,  zone. 

The  shallow-rooted  tree  had  few  roots  deeper  than  2  feet, 
because  of  a  high  ground  water  level.  Soil  types  were:  Aly 

dark  brown  loam;  A2,  light  gray  fine  sand  to  silt;  Blt  dull 

brown  clay,  hard;  Cj ,  yellowish  brown  silty  clay  grading  into 

olive  brown  clay  at  48  inches;  a  red  gravel  layer,  not  shown, 

comes  in  at  56  inches. 

or  college.  Many  fruit  growing  counties  have  a 
definite  program  for  helping  to  locate  orchards. 

Trenches  dug  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
several  places  on  the  proposed  site  will  give  valu¬ 
able  information.  Using  a  soil  augur  will  give 
the  information  less  completely  but  with  fewer 
backaches.  The  best  orchard  soils  have  nearly 
uniform  coloring  in  the  subsoil.  They  are  free 
from  mottling  of  gray  or  rusty  brown.  There 
are  no  layers  of  “hardpan”  and  they  have  good 
depth. 

Augur  holes  sunk  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  and 
well  distributed  around  the  orchard  allow  you  to 
check  the  ground  water  level  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  during  April  or  May. 
This  is  particularly  helpful  if  you  are  planning 
to  set  trees  in  1936.  Well  drained  soils  suitable 
for  orchards  show  very  little  water  at  a  depth  of 


Thousands  of  winterkilled  apple  trees  will 
be  replanted  in  the  Northeast.  Be  sure 
your  location  is  right  —  then  go  ahead. 


four  feet  except  for  a  short  time  after  heavy 
rains.  You  can  keep  the  holes  from  filling  up 
with  dirt  by  having  the  tinsmith  make  some  tin 
cylinders  to  fit  the  holes.  Unsuitable  soils  will 
show  ground  water  fluctuating  from  one  to  three 
feet  below  the  surface  during  April  and  May 
and  sometimes  part  of  June. 

Be  slow  to  replant  if  you  are  on  the  edge  of 
apple  country  or  in  an  area  where  orchards  are 
decreasing.  For  several  years  the  total  number 
of  apple  trees  has  declined  while  the  total  crop, 
except  as  influenced  by  weather,  has  remained 
fairly  constant.  Ask  this  question  —  Will  this 
section  be  growing  apples  commercially  when 
these  trees  come  into  bearing? 

What  varieties  should  be  planted? 

If  you  have  a  roadside  stand  or  local  market, 
a  considerable  number  of  varieties  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  you  a  long  selling  season.  Under 
such  conditions  keeping  or  shipping  qualities  are 
unimportant.  Otherwise  a  few  standard  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Cortland,  R.  I. 
Greening,  and  Northern  Spy  are  recommended. 

Avoid  solid  blocks  of  one  variety.  Provide 


for  cross  pollination  by  planting  together  two 
varieties  that  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Check 
this  with  your  college  of  agriculture.  Varieties 
do  not  cross  pollinate  equally  well  in  all  areas. 

Taking  out  old  trees 

If  your  old  orchard  was  spaced  properly,  you 
can  get  by  if  you  set  the  new  trees  say  two  feet 
away  from  the  old  stump.  But  the  trees  in  many 
old  orchards  were  too  close  for  best  results. 
They  (the  trees)  grew  tall  to  get  to  the  light, 
making  spraying  and  picking  difficult —  crops 
small  and  poor  quality.  Under  such  conditions 
one  possibility  is  to  plant  the  new  trees  in  line 
with  the  old  stumps  in  one  direction  and  45  feet 
apart  in  the  other.  Before  you  do  this,  see  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  the  trees  taken 
out  by  relief  workers.  Considerable  work  has 
already  been  done  in  some  counties  at  no  cost  to 
landowners. 

Thousands  of  trees  will  be  set  out  this  year 
and  for  several  years,  as  they  should  be.  The 
outlook  for  apple  growing  in  the  Northeast  is 
good.  First  be  sure  your  location  is  right  and 
then  go  ahead. 
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A  low  growing,  vigorous 
tree  like  the  one  above  can 
be  secured  only  by  giving  it 
enough  room  (40-45  feet  be¬ 
tween  trees )  and  by  setting 
it  on  soil  that  is  deep  and 
well-drained. 


Below:  These  trees  in  the 
same  orchard  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  good  and  poor  drain¬ 
age.  The  one  at  the  right 
with  a  few  leaves  poorly 
colored  was  set  years  ago,  in 
a  poorly  drained  pocket  and 
has  never  been  profitable. 
—Photo  Cornell  University. 
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Oh  the  years  of  life  that  have  drifted  by, 
And  the  good  we  might  have  done 
Lost  without  a  sigh; 

Love  that  we  might  have  saved  with  but 
A  single  word; 

Thoughts  conceived  but  never  penned. 
Perishing  utiheard. 

Take  this  proverb  to  thine  heart,  Oh 
Take  and  hold  it  fast: 

The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with 
The  water  that  has  past. 

— Sarah  Doudney. 

A  Sign  of  Spring 

NE  of  the  surest  and  pleasantest  signs  of 
spring  is  when  Ma  sows  the  tomato  and 
flower  seed  in  boxes  and  pans  and  places  them 
in  the  south  window  of  the  old  farm  kitchen. 
That  time  of  planting  is  nearly  here.  Even  before 
now,  most  of  you  have  gone  carefully  through 
the  seed  catalogs  and  sent  for  the  old  standbys. 
We  hope  that  you  have  also  picked  out  a  few 
new  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  with 
which  to  have  some  fun  experimenting. 

Such  little  jobs,  marking  the  round  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  on  the  farm,  not  only  are  a  necessary  part 
of  making  a  living  but  also  add  to  the  joy  of  life 
itself. 

Attention!  Poultrymen 

BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  which  would  re¬ 
quire  that  all  eggs  sold  in  New  York  State  be 
candled  there,  and  that  candlers  must  be  licensed. 
If  passed,  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  eggs 
and  thereby  injure  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

This  is  selfish,  class  legislation  of  the  worst 
kind,  aimed  entirely  at  making  more  jobs  for 
union  egg  candlers,  and  of  course  affects  not  only 
poultrymen  of  New  York  but  of  other  states. 

Another  matter  before  the  Legislature  of  in¬ 
terest  to  poultrymen  is  the  proposed  appropria¬ 
tion  for  better  egg  grade  enforcement.  Better  en¬ 
forcement  of  egg  grading  would  help  northeast¬ 
ern  producers  by  making  it  impossible  for  eggs  of 
poor  quality  from  other  sections  to  masquerade 
as  fresh  eggs.  It  should  be  passed. 

All  we  can  do  on  such  matters  is  to  point  out 
proposals  which  would  help  or  harm  you.  If  you 
as  poultrymen  are  not  concerned  enough  your¬ 
selves  to  support  or  oppose  such  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  we  at  least  have  done  our  duty. 

Milk  Publicity  Helps  Dairymen 

N  a  recent  trip  we  arrived  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  a  hotel  in  an  upstate  city.  Staring  at  us 
from  a  neat  little  card  on  the  bureau  was  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  have  a  drink  of  hot  milk  before  we 
went  to  bed.  The  invitation  bore  the  seal  of  and 
was  signed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  We 
thought  how  much  better  such  an  invitation  was 
than  one  inviting  us  to  the  tap  room  for  a  drink 
of  liquor. 

Next  morning  on  the  breakfast  menu  card  was 
another  suggestion  to  drink  milk.  On  the  dining 
car  the  same  day  we  were  again  invited  by  the 
State  to  use  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  with  our 
lunch.  Arriving  at  our  destination  we  bought  an 
afternoon  paper  and  saw  an  advertisement  signed 
by  the  State,  setting  forth  the  health  value  of 
milk ;  and  in  the  same  paper  was  a  well-written 
editorial  on  the  high  food  and  health  value  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  To  end  the  day 
we  turned  on  the  little  radio  in  the  hotel  bedroom 
and  at  least  twice  in  the  program  somebody  sug¬ 
gested  that  milk  was  good  food,  and  that  we 
ought  to  drink  more  of  it. 

Now,  farmers  probably  have  had  little  chance 
to  see  or  hear  much  about  the  great  campaign 


that  has  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  food  and  health  value  of  milk.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  concentrated  amount 
of  educational  publicity  which  milk  has  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  It  may  take  some  time  to  get 
results,  as  it  is  always  a  long  hard  job  to  educate 
a  mass  of  people  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
important  it  is.  But  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done  by  the  State  in  advertising  milk  will 
benefit  both  producers  and  consumers  for  years 
to  come. 

If  millions  of  people  respond  to  newspaper 
and  radio  advertising  by  purchasing  millions  of 
packages  of  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste,  it  shows 
that  folks  read  advertising  and  act  afterwards. 
With  the  tremendous  sum  spent  for  coffee,  tea, 
ginger  ale,  Coco-cola,  beer,  and  other  beverages, 
the  milk  producers  must  meet  this  competition 
with  the  same  weapons. 

The  State  is  justified  in  supporting  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  at  least  temporarily,  because  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  with  which  dairy  farmers  are  faced,  and 
especially  because  milk  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  health  of  every  one.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  farmers  in  the  South  and  West  on 
schemes  of  doubtful  value.  But  the  State’s  “Use 
More  Milk”  campaign  is  a  plan  which  at  small 
cost  is  sure  to  result  in  at  least  some  good  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  and  the  Legislature  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  this  constructive  effort  to  help 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

Eventually,  the  milk  industry  itself  probably 
should  do  its  own  advertising,  but  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  the  State  can  do  infinitely  more 
and  get  greater  cooperation  because  of  its  pres¬ 
tige.  The  individual  is  more  impressed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  State  suggests  that  he  use  more 
milk  than  he  would  be  if  such  suggestion  came 
from  someone  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of 
milk.  Also,  the  State  has  been  able  to  secure 
from  broadcasting  companies,  newspapers,  health 
authorities,  and  educators  far  more  cooperation 
in  editorials  and  other  free  educational  material 
than  any  organization  or  milk  dealer  could  se¬ 
cure,  and  more,  of  course,  than  it  has  bought  in 
paid  advertising. 

A  bill  to  continue  the  milk  publicity  campaign 
for  one  more  year  in  a  limited  conservative  man¬ 
ner  is  now  before  the  Legislature.  It  should  pass, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  pass  if  you  write  your 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  or 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  in  both  houses, 
urging  them  to  support  this  measure. 

Do  Potato  Growers  Want  AAA 
Control? 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  potato  growers 
seem  to  favor  making  potatoes  a  basic  com¬ 
modity  under  the  AAA,  we  must  say  that  this 
would  be  a  mistake  which  farmers  will  deeply 
regret.  (See  Slants  February  16  issue  for  ex¬ 
planation  of  Warren  Potato  Control  Bill).  If 
made  effective  this  year  it  will  work  grave  in¬ 
justice  to  thousands  of  producers.  It  is  entirely 
unlike  any  control  bill  for  other  crops.  Growers 
of  other  crops  have  been  given  liberal  benefit 
payments  to  pay  them  for  taking  land  out  of 
production,  but  the  potato  bill  offers  no  bene¬ 
fits  to  growers  other  than  a  possible  price  rise 
due  to  a  production  cut. 

The  Warren  bill  definitely  penalizes  a  farmer 
for  growing  more  potatoes  than  his  so-called 
quota,  even  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  quota  because  no  accurate  figures  are  avail¬ 
able.  Quotas  for  various  states  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  quantity  of  potatoes  sold  off  the  farms, 
not  on  the  basis  of  total  production. 

The  bill  would  become  effective  one  hundred 


days  after  signing.  This  might  very  easily  be 
around  August  i,  and  would  most  certainly  be 
after  all  acreage  for  this  year  is  determined  and 
potatoes  planted.  Suppose  this  bill  should  pass 
and  business  improve  somewhat  so  that  demand 
increases,  and  at  the  same  time  suppose  Old  Man 
Weather  steps  in  and  cuts  production — then  you 
would  have  a  situation  of  few  potatoes  for  sale, 
made  less  by  the  AAA,  and  the  weather.  What 
are  you  going  to  think  about  control  then? 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  permanent  good  for  tem¬ 
porary  gain. 

Improvements  In  Advertisements 

THE  time  was  not  so  long  ago  when  most  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  a  disgrace  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  they  were  printed.  Even  good  ma¬ 
gazines  carried  many  “Free”  advertisements,  ly¬ 
ing  promises  of  something-for-nothing,  or  patent 
medicine  propaganda  of  the  worst  kind,  which 
wrought  upon  the  hopes  of  sick  people. 

But  what  a  change  has  come !  Today  “bun¬ 
kum”  advertisements  are  barred  by  good  maga¬ 
zines.  Moreover,  advertising  has  itself  become  a 
very  skilful,  interesting  business,  manned  by 
some  of  the  smartest,  best-trained  men  in  the 
business  or  professional  world.  We  must  confess 
as  an  editor  that  these  advertising  writers  often 
turn  out  more  interesting  articles  than  do  editors, 
Some  of  the  most  talented  artists  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  are  employed  solely  in  illustrating  advertise¬ 
ments. 

American  Agricidturist  guarantees  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  do  several  other  publications.  All  good 
magazines,  whether  guaranteeing  their  ads  or 
not,  make  careful  investigation  before  copy  is 
accepted  for  publication.  The  result  is  that  re¬ 
putable  magazines  are  readable,  interesting,  and 
full  of  information  from  cover  to  .cover,  whether 
your  eye  falls  on  advertising  or  editorial  matter. 

We  want  to  talk  shop  for  a  moment  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  advertisements  in 
this  publication.  It  is  a  policy  of  American  Agri¬ 
cidturist,  after  operating  expenses  are  paid,  to 
take  returns  from  advertising  and  circulation  and 
put  them  right  back  into  making  the  paper  better. 
We  have  had  more  advertising  in  recent  months, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  had  a  better  paper, 
as  you  have  probably  noticed.  In  reading  and 
patronizing  our  advertisements  you  are  insured 
of  a  square  deal,  as  good  a  deal  as  you  can  get 
anywhere,  and  in  so  doing  you  are  also  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  give  you  one  of  the  best  farm 
papers  published.  It  will  help  us  if  in  answering 
advertisements,  you  mention  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LL  those  who  speak  first  and  think  after¬ 
wards  will  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
fellow  in  the  following  true  story,  told  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott. 

A  critic  of  the  young  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  was 
venting  his  deep  displeasure  at  a  tea  party.  He 
snorted  at  the  very  name  of  President  Hutchins 
who,  as  he  told  the  pretty  young  woman  next  to 
him,  was  a  mere  squirt  but  recently  out  of  his 
perambulator.  The  critic  went  happily  on  in  the 
same  vein  for  some  time,  and  indeed  stopped  for 
breath  only  when  he  felt  a  lot  better. 

His  confidante  then  employed  her  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  if  by  any  chance  he  knew  who  she 
was.  He  explained  apologetically  that  he  had  not, 
as  it  happened,  caught  her  name.  “I  thought  not,” 
she  said,  “you  see,  I  am  Mrs.  Hutchins.”  The 
ensuing  pause — horrid,  distended,  pregnant — was 
broken  only  by  his  asking  her  if  in  turn  she  knew 
who  he  was.  No,  she  had  to  admit  that  she  did 
not.  To  which  he  could  think  of  only  one  thing 
to  reply,  and  that  was : 

“ Thank  GodT 
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SIX  THIRTY!  Up  and  at  ’em,  every¬ 
body! 

A  mile  of  sun-topped  woodland  along 
the  shining  “Big  Sea  Water”  of  Lake 
Michigan  suddenly  comes  to  life.  Down 
to  the  shore  sweeps  an  eager  avalanche 
of  smiling,  cheering  boys  and  young 
men.  From  all  over  America  they  hail 
—  stalwart,  upstanding  4-H  Club  boys, 
vocational  agriculture  school  boys, 
high  school  and  college  students,  young 
men  from  the  business  world,  Boy 
Scouts  —  the  finest  young  manhood  of 
16  up  to  22  years  of  age,  from  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  big  industries,  and  lead¬ 
ing  youth  organizations.  Together 
they  enter  briskly  into  ten  minutes  of 
swift,  invigorating  exercise.  Then  a 
cool,  refreshing  plunge  in  the  Lake, 
followed  by  a  big,  satisfying  breakfast 
at  the  Eating  Lodge.  Another  big  day 
has  begun  at  Camp  Miniwanca! 

This  is  life  as  it  is  lived  each  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  training  camps  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Youth  Foundation,  a  nationally 
known  non-profit  enterprise  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  building  better  men 
and  women.  Organized  twenty-one 
years  ago  and  backed  by  its  President, 
Wm.  H.  Danforth,  and  the  group  of 
men  and  women  that  now  comprise 
the  American  Youth  Foundation,  these 
camps  for  nearly  a  generation  have 
been  training,  equipping  and  inspiring 
America’s  young  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  to  go  out  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  Christian  leaders  in  all  voca¬ 
tions  of  life.  The  achievement  of  these 
ideals  is  seen  today  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  march  of  years  since  its  founding, 
have  attained  successful  careers  and 
are  rendering  constructive  service  in 
many  walks  and  professions.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
every  province  of  Canada  is  represent¬ 
ed  among  the  15,000  young  people  and 
adult  leaders  of  youth  who  have  been 
trained  by  the  Foundation  during  its 
existence. 


Making  Men 

BY  VICTOR  HOESTER 


and  improvement  —  invite  boy  or  girl 
to  enter  into  all  activities  with  keen 
zest  and  enjoyment.  For  here  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  equipment  and  personnel  for 
carrying  out  a  complete  program  of  in¬ 
struction,  personal  guidance,  leadership 
training,  and  recreation.  At  Camp 
Miniwanca,  for  example,  are  fifteen 
buildings  including  a  large  assembly 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500; 
a  large  social  administration  building, 
and  an  eating  lodge  which  will  take 
care  of  250  persons  at  one  meal.  There 
are  also  fifty  14x16  tent  living  units 
with  board  floors;  sail  boats,  rowboats, 
canoes,  tennis  courts  and  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Stoney  Lake  to  swim  in. 


their  classes  the  most  significant  and 
practical  thoughts  on  achievement. 

Not  only  as  a  group  but  also  as  in¬ 
dividuals  are  the  boys  and  girls  classi¬ 
fied,  studied,  guided,  and  developed  by 
the  Foundation’s  character-building 
methods.  Therein  lies  the  strength 
and  inspiration  of  the  training.  Every 
boy  or  girl  on  entering  the  camp  has 
a  personal  interview  with  one  of  its 
friendly,  experienced  leaders  and  to¬ 
gether  they  work  out  an  evaluation 
chart  which  shows  the  present  rating 
of  the  boy  or  girl  on  all  points  of  in¬ 
dividual  development.  Then  a  person¬ 
al  achievement  “prescription”  is  pre- 


The  waterfront,  with  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  swimming  and  sail¬ 
ing  safely  under  trained  leaders. 


mediate  training  period  is  over.  It  is 
both  a  pleasant  and  challenging  experi¬ 
ence  for  every  camper  to  know  that  he 
or  she  is  getting  individual  guidance 
and  instruction  —  a  realization  which 
creates  in  everyone  the  incentive  to  be 
one’s  best,  to  do  one’s  best,  and  to  live 
one’s  best  all  the  time. 

A  Busy  Day! 

An  actual  day  at  camp,  the  program 
shows,  is  crowded  with  changing,  pur¬ 
poseful  activities.  Up  in  the  morning 
at  6:30,  saluting  the  flag,  stiff  setting¬ 
up  exercises,  a  plunge  in  the  Lake,  a 
big  and  satisfying  breakfast,  clean-up 
for  inspection,  then  four  fifty-minute 
training  periods,  lecture,  discussion, 
demonstration ;  after  luncheon  a  final 
instruction  period  followed  by  organiz¬ 
ed  sports  including  the  afternoon  swim. 
Dinner  in  the  evening  is  succeeded  by 
a  Vesper  hour  at  sunset  when  an  in¬ 
spirational  touch  is  supplied  by  the 
talks  of  camp  leaders.  A  social  hour 
closes  the  day.  Then  to  bed,  with  lights 
out  by  ten  o’clock. 

The  boy  who  is  inclined  to  be  lazy, 
unambitious,  slow-moving,  procrasti¬ 
nating,  discovers  before  the  training 
time  is  up  that  he  can  achieve  much 
if  he  organizes  and  rightly  directs  him¬ 
self.  The  ambitious,  purposeful  boy 
literally  “eats  up”  this  kind  of  a  life. 
The  busy  schedule  is  entirely  to  his 
liking.  He  eagerly  accepts  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  test  himself  to  the  full  limit 
of  his  capacity.  Regular  hours,  good 
meals,  inspired  instruction,  supervised 
recreation,  eight  to  nine  hours  sleep 
daily,  bring  the  campers  to  the  end  of 
two  weeks  with  a  glow  for  purposeful 
achievement.  Putting  it  in  their  own 
language,  they’ve  found  that  they  can 
“take  it”! 

Six  Distinct  Camping  Periods 

A  summer  course  in  the  Senior 
Camps  lasts  two  weeks  —  the  first  part 
of  August  for  selected  older  girls  from 


They  Like  It! 

The  Foundation  functions  through 
two  national  training  centers  which  it 
owns  and  maintains.  One  is  Camp 
Merrowvista,  a  450  acre  preserve  on 
Danhold  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire’s 
beautiful  Ossippee  mountain  ranges. 
The  other  is  Camp  Miniwanca,  a  200 
acre  camping  tract  located  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Stony  Lake  near  Shelby, 
Mich.  It  is  at  these  camps  during  the 
summer  months  that  the  Foundation 
carries  out  its  intensive  program  of 
leadership  training  for  youth  from  the 
teens  up  to  2£  years  of  age,  under  the 
genial  guidance  of  Director  P.  G.  Or- 
wig  and  his  staff  of  associate  directors 
and  assistants. 

Everything  about  the  camps  —  the 
ideal  natural  surroundings,  the  friend¬ 
ly  associations,  the  prospects  for  play 


Four-Fold  Training 

Because  this  is  a  leadership  training 
camp,  the  program  is  deliberately  plan¬ 
ned  to  test  and  gauge  a  boy  or  girl’s 
inherent  capacity  for  tackling  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  completing  worth-while  tasks. 
Courses  of  recreation,  study,  discus¬ 
sion,  and  application  are  followed  that 
will  tend  to  produce  in  each  youth  a 
balanced,  four-fold  development.  The 
aim  of  the  Foundation  Leaders  is  to 
make  each  camper  grow  stronger 
physically,  mentally,  socially,  and 
spiritually,  and  each  day’s  schedule  is 
varied  to  accomplish  such  growth.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  instruction,  the 
students  are  brought  into  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  some  of  America’s 
prominent  Christain  leaders  in  indus¬ 
try  and  social  service  who  bring  to 


=Y our  Opportunity  to  Go  — 

American  Agriculturist  offers  a  scholarship  (camp  expenses  and 
round  trip  carfare)  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  Michigan,  for  two  weeks  the 
latter  part  of  August.  The  Camp  Miniwanca  program  is  designed  to 
develop  leaders,  therefore  the  judges  will  strive  to  choose  a  boy  who 
has  already  shown  evidences  of  leadership.  Following  are  the  rules : 

1.  Applicant’s  parents  must  be  subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

2.  Applications  for  this  scholarship  must  be  in  before  May  1. 

3.  Applicant  must  be,  next  August  1,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
and  a  high  school  graduate.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  will  accept  the 
trip  if  chosen. 

4.  Each  applicant  must  get  two  adults  other  than  parents  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  one  to  be  his  pastor,  farm  bureau  agent,  teacher  or  some¬ 
one  in  a  similar  position.  These  adults  will  write  letters  to  accompany 
each  application,  telling  us  in  some  detail  what  leadership  has  been 
shown  and  why  they  believe  the  applicant  would  benefit  from  this 
scholarship. 

5.  After  applications  and  letters  have  been  received  from  those  anx¬ 
ious  to  take  this  trip,  those  who  seem  best  to  meet  the  above  qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  notified  and  given  instructions  concerning  a 
brief  contest  which  will  help  to  decide  the  final  winner. 


A  group  of  leaders  at  Camp  Miniwanca.  Two 
weeks  association  with  this  fine,  well-trained  group 
might  well  be  the  turning  point  in  a  boy’s  life. 


pared  for  him  or 
her,  and  a  train¬ 
ing  program  chart¬ 
ed  which  will  best 
bring  out  in  that 
boy  or  girl  the  de¬ 
velopment  most 
needed.  This  “pre¬ 
scription”  contains 
requirements  which 
must  be  fulfilled 
during  the  year 
and  encourages 
continued  applica¬ 
tion  and  growth 
even  after  the  im- 


16  to  22  years;  the  latter  half  of  Aug¬ 
ust  for  picked  older  boys.  Junior  pre¬ 
paratory  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  11 
to  15  years  of  age,  are  held  during  the 
summer  weeks  preceding  the  Senior 
Leadership  Camps. 

Being  an  establishment  which  works 
through  and  serves  existing  youth  or¬ 
ganizations  and  institutions,  the  Am¬ 
erican  Youth  Foundation  draws  its 
young  people  each  year  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  equip¬ 
ping  them  for  leadership  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  groups.  It  is  interesting  to  look 
over  a  typical  summer  enrollment  of 
( Continued  on  'Page  23) 
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DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  Grown 

Our  sales  exceed  60,000  bu.  per  year — 80% 
to  old  customers.  Merit  does  it.  We  have 
good  crops  of  all  varieties,  early  and  late, 
and  can  supply  you  with  a  bushel  or  a 
carload. 

STATE  CFRTIFIED 

Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs, 
Heavyweights,  No.  9’s,  Green  Mountains, 
Irish  Cobblers,  Early  Ohios,  Spaulding 
Rose. 

Grown  from  Certified  Seed 

Irish  Cobblers,  Manistees,  Russets, 
Rurals,  Raleighs,  Carmans,  Heavyweights, 
No.  9’s,  Dibble  Russet  seconds. 

Remember 

Dibble  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern  Grown 
right  where  the  soil  best  suits  the  variety. 

DIBBLE  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST  sent  FREE 
Use  a  lc  Postcard 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Orchard  Brand  “Astrin¬ 
gent”  Arsenate  of  Lead  has 
15%  to  30%  greater  effic¬ 
iency  than  the  standard 
formula.  All  evidence 
points  to  its  quicker  kill. 
Growers  everywhere  are 
talking  about  its  greater 
toxicity.  Ask  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  No  higher  in  price. 

Dealers  from  coast  to  coast. 


STILL  BIGGER 
YEAR  FOR 
\ASTRINGENT 
L  LEAD"^ 


SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS 


Codling 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Strawberries 


PAY 


50  years’  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book.  It  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 
Catskill,  etc.,  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


DORSETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1935  catalog  gives  descriptions, 
illustrations  in  color  and  complete 
planting  and  cultural  directions. 

Free  Copy — Write  Today 


BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Box  5  -  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


One  of  the  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants  in  America. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Strong,  Vigorous,  well  Rooted  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  carefully  pack.  True 
to  name  and  100%  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 


'VJwxt'y  FREE  Berry 

Book 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

PREMIER  . . . 

$0.40  $0.65 

$1.88  $3.75  $17.50 

DORSETT . . 

.  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

FAIRFAX  . . 

.  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

Aberdeen  . 

.  .35 

.65 

1.63 

3.25 

13.75 

BIG  JOE  . 

.  .40 

.65 

2.13 

4.25 

20.00 

JOYCE  . . 

.  .40 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

17.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.  .40 

.70 

2.38 

4.75 

22.50 

Win.  Belt  . . . 

.  .40 

.65 

1.75 

3.50 

16.75 

MASTODON  E.  B.  . 

.  .60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

30.00 

RAYNER  BROTHERS, 

Box  : 

7,  SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All 

leading 

varieties. 

Strong 

stocky  plants,  not  grown 

in  sand.  Catalog 

free. 

H.  H.  BENNING, 

CLYDE, 

N.  Y. 

NuREXFORM 
STAYS  IN 
SUSPENSION 

.  No  Sediment 
in  Bottom 
[  of  TankA 


REMAINS  IN  SUSPENSION  — This  assures 

all  Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the  foli¬ 
age  and  fruit  as  none  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  to  be  scraped  out  as  waste. 


SPREADS  UNIFORMLY  —  NuREXFORM  pro¬ 
vides  an  even  spread  over  foliage  and 
fruit.  No  unprotected  gaps  are  left  where 
the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 

MIXES  WELL  WITH  LIME  SULPHUR 


FREE 


Write  for  valuable 
Spray  and  Dust  Schedule 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 


American  Agriculturist,  March  16.  1935 

OUT  ON  A  LIMB  .  .  BY  FRANK  APP 

Planning 
Spring’s  W ork 


THE  germina¬ 
tion  of  many 
vegetable  seeds  is 
weakened  and 
sometimes  serious¬ 
ly  injured  by 
damping  off.  At 
this  time  of  the 
year,  when  we  are 
preparing  to  start 
the  first  plants  in 
the  plant  beds  or  greenhouses,  it  is 
very  essential  to  protect  against  this 
type  of  loss.  Red  copper  oxide  is  be¬ 
coming  a  very  popular  material  for 
seeds  of  the  tomato,  pepper  and  egg 
plant  group.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
red  copper  oxide  that  is  a  brilliant  red 
color.  Sometimes  it  will  change  to  a 
dark  red  or  almost  black,  and  when 
such  changes  take  place  it’s  effective¬ 
ness  is  lost.  Occasionally  it  is  treated 
with  a  little  more  oil  than  is  desirable. 
This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  adhere 
to  the  seed.  The  red  copper  oxide 
should  be  placed  with  the  seed  in  a 
container  and  mixed  thoroughly  so 
each  seed  is  covered  with  the  dust. 
Organic  mercuries  sometimes  are  used 
in  place  of  copper,  and  on  the  whole 
they  give  very  satisfactory  results 
with  many  seeds.  Excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  with  the  use  of  red 
copper  oxide  on  beet  seed.  Spinach 
germinates  much  more  satisfactorily, 
in  most  cases,  when  it  is  treated  with 
red  copper  oxide. 

The  Rutgers  Tomato 
I  have  refrained  from  saying  much 
about  the  Rutgers  Tomato,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  L.  G. 
Schermerhorn,  because  there  is  no 
commercial  source  of  seed  available 
this  year.  This  tomato  was  developed 
from  a  cross,  made  in  1928,  between 
the  Marglobe  and  J  T  D.  Since  then 
it  has  been  tested  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  until  the  Experiment  Station 
is  ready  to  recommend  it  for  commer¬ 
cial  use. 

Rutgers  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
fruit  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
Marglobe.  The  seeds  are  small,  about 
12,000  to  the  pound  compared  to  8,500 
for  Marglobe.  It  has  stronger  germin¬ 
ation  and  ripens  from  the  center  out. 
It  should  grade  high  as  a  canhouse 
tomato.  It  ripens  just  a  little  earlier 
than  Marglobe  and  holds  its  foliage 
well  throughout  the  harvesting  season. 
The  juice  has  a  relatively  high  percent¬ 
age  of  sugar  without  too  much  acid. 
In  yield  and  color  of  fruit,  as  well  as 
general  quality,  it  probably  will  rank 
better  than  Marglobe. 

A  wire  from  Washington,  states  that 
cannerg  in  some  mid-western  states  are 
contracting  for  tomatoes  at  a  slightly 


increased  price  over  1934.  Very  few 
of  these  contracts  were  made  on  grade. 
The  average  increase,  so  far  as  they 
had  replies  from  the  different  canners, 
was  6  to  8  percent  over  that  of  last 
year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare 
prices  of  one  state  with  those  of  an¬ 
other.  When  tomatoes  are  purchased 
without  a  definite  grade  established, 
the  canner  may  demand  a  higher 
standard  than  Federal  grades,  but  more 
often  he  accepts  a  lower  standard.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  canners 
follow  the  practice  of  furnishing  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  the  grower,  at  cost  to  the 
canner,  some  may  furnish  plant  set¬ 
ters;  others  may  furnish  plants.  All 
of  these  services  are  part  of  the  price 
paid  the  crop. 

Canners  Demand  Higher  Quality 

Most  of  the  better  tomato  producing 
areas  where  the  canning  industry  is 
important,  are  producing  higher  quality 
tomatoes  today  than  were  delivered 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  This  is  quite 
commendatory.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  necessary  that  quality  delivered  to 
the  canner  should  receive  proper  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  price  paid. 

Most  tomatoes  produced  in  Maryland 
are  bought  by  the  canners  at  a  flat 
price  per  ton,  and  without  a  specified 
or  Federal  grading  regulation.  The 
Inspection  Division  have  taken  many 
samples  to  determine  what  proportion 
of  these  tomatoes  would  grade  No.  1, 
what  proportion  No.  2,  and  what  pro¬ 
portion  be  thrown  out  entirely  as  culls. 
Their  results  show  that  most  tomatoes 
bought  on  a  flat  price  per  ton,  for  the 
state  of  Maryland,  would  require  if 
purchased  on  Federal  grades,  a  price 
of  175  percent  of  the  base  price  for  No. 
1's,  and  a  price  of  75  percent  on  a  base 
price  for  No.  2’s,  to  equal  the  flat  price 
ungraded.  For  example,  if  tomatoes 
in  Maryland  are  contracted  for  at 
812.00  a  ton  ungraded,  these  tomatoes 
to  bring  the  same  amount  under  the 
Federal  grades  should  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $21.00  a  ton  for  No.  l’s  and 
$9.00  a  ton  for  No.  2’s.  Consequently 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  quality 
be  properly  recognized  in  the  price 
stipulated,  otherwise  the  grower  is 
penalized  instead  of  recompensed. 

Nitrogen  Fertilizer  For  The  Orchard 

The  source  of  nitrogen  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  orchard  may  depend 
somewhat  on  the  time  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  calcium  nitrate 
will  dissolve  much  more  quickly  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  calcium  cyana- 
mid.  If  the  application,  for  any  reason, 
is  delayed  it  may  be  more  desirable  to 
take  the  nitrogen  from  one  of  the  more 
quickly  dissolving  nitrates.  Cyanamid 
should  be  applied  quite  early  in  the 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


A  good  seed  bed  and  good  seed  treated  with  the 
proper  chemical  guarantee  a  stand  of  vegetables . 
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DAIRYMEN  everywhere  are  finding  that  there  is  no 
defense  like  the  Purina  Cow  Plan  against  the  perils 
of  inside  teardown.  This  year-’round  plan  of  feeding 
during  the  dry,  freshening  and  milking  periods  builds 
up  a  cow’s  reserve  for  milking  and  resistance  to  disease. 


You  see  it  in  natural  calving, 
healthy  udders  and  cows  milking 
up  to  their  inherited  ability.  Cow 
Chow  and  Bulky-Las  give  cows 
everything  needed  to  keep  at  their 
best  and  to  milk  at  their  best. 

In  addition  to  profitable  cow- 
tested  feed  in  the  Checkerboard 


bag,  you  can  also  get  the  services 
of  a  trained  man  at  your  local 
Purina  store.  He  has  qualified 
with  the  Purina  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  to  give  you  special  service 
on  balancing  your  home-grown 
feeds  and  putting  a  stop  to  cow 
troubles. 


PURINA  MILLS 


YOUR  COWS/ 


To  My  Friends: 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  these  days 
about  riches  and  poverty,  “share  our 
wealth”,  and  doles.  Sometimes  I  think 
these  are  all  city-made  terms.  Farmers 
don’t  judge  a  man  by  how  much  land 
he  owns  or  how  much  or  how  little  he 
has  in  the  bank.  They  look  down  into 
the  man  himself.  They  realize  it  isn’t 
riches  or  poverty  that  makes  true 
worth  but  the  spirit  on  the  inside. 

In  my  book,  “I  Dare  You”,  I  tell  the 
stories  of  two  girls  whom  I  knew  in 
the  War.  One  came  from  a  home  of 
wealth,  one  from  humble  surroundings, 
but  both  shared  their  rich  inner  selves 
with  others  —  one  serving  wounded 
soldiers — the  other  caring  for  orphans 
and  refugees  in  typhus -stricken 
Turkey.  Do  you  think  it  made  any 
difference  to  those  soldiers  or  those 
refugees  because  one  was  rich  and  one 
was  poor? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

We  are  at  a  glorious  crossroads. 
Arrogant  riches  on  its  throne  of  gold 
and  purple  must  catch  something  of 
the  joy  and  responsibility  of  serving 
mankind.  Poverty,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  must  be  lifted  from  a  state  of 
degradation  and  given  its  chance  to 
work  for  an  honest  living. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  either  the  rich  or 
poor.  The  rich  man  who  gains  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  has  failed  to 
learn  the  joy  of  sharing,  is  of  all  men 
to  be  most  pitied.  The  poor  man  who 
degenerates  into  a  crook  and  says,  “It’s 
better  for  a  man  to  steal  than  to 
starve”,  is  a  menace  to  society. 

A  rich  man  who  gives  by  handing 
out  a  basket  on  the  end  of  his  cane  for 
fear  of  touching  the  needy,  or  a  poor 
man  who  receives  in  the  haughty  air 
of  “Well,  it’s  coming  to  me” — both 
have  my  pity. 

We  want  neither  to  give  nor  receive 
doles.  Homes  of  comfort  must  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  with  selfishness 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  Homes  of 
great  poverty  must  be  like  the  one  that 
President  Hutchins  of  Berea  College 
told  me  about — “it  is  spotless.  The 
gentle  wife  and  mother  has  learned 
how  flowers  grow  if  they  are  loved, 
how  birds  and  stars  may  sing;  and  the 
man  looks  out  with  brave  and  friendly 
eyes  upon  his  little  world.  Poor,  yet 
rich — through  faith  masters  of  circum¬ 
stance.”  Then  he  adds,  “There  are 
boys  and  girls  in  Berea  who  shame  and 
humble  me.  Some  have  scarcely  money 
enough  to  pay  for  stamps  to  send 
their  letters  home,  but  they  have  God’s 
water  with  which  to  keep  their  bodies 
and  clothes  clean,  they  have  the  power 
of  song,  and  they  sing,  ‘This  is  my 
Father’s  World’.  They  read,  and  no 
man  can  be  poor  who  can  enter  into 
the  treasure  houses  of  English  speech 
and  thought.  They  can  talk  with  Paul 
in  the  Philippian  jail  and  hear  him 
sing  songs  in  the  midnight.  They  can 
climb  with  Christian  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  Seemingly  poor,  they  are 
infinitely  rich.” 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

And  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  you,  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  world,  are  rich  or  poor? 
Those  standards  are  so  hopelessly 
wrong.  They  depend  on  money  and 
automobiles  and  fine  clothes,  and 
things  that  make  no  true  difference. 
Suppose  you  are  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse.  You  can  have  the  real  joys  of 
•  life  of  which  President  Hutchins  told 
me.  You  can  have  fine,  ennobling  faith 
in  mankind  and  God,  and  those  are 
the  greatest  riches.  You  can  have  that 
and  infinitely  more,  if  you  will  only 
Dare  to  live  kindly  and  love  fully. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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urns 

something  yon 

CUM  CONNT  ON! 


Chilean  Natural  Nitrate — the  ideal  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  for  orchards,  hay  crops  and 
pastures.  It  is  Nature’s  own  product. 
Because  of  its  natural  origin  it  contains 
many  elements  other  than  nitrogen — 
many  different  plant  nutrients  which 
improve  the  growth  and  yield  of  your 
trees,  pastures,  hay  and  vegetable  crops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Ask  for 
Champion  Brand  Chilean  Natural  Ni¬ 
trate — and  look  for  the  bulldog  on  the 
bag.  Guaranteed  analysis  16%  nitrogen, 
19.45%  ammonia  (usually  higher).  En¬ 
tirely  soluble  and  immediately  available. 
Be  sure  to  say  Chilean  to  your  dealer. 


NATURAL  NITRATE 


ITHE  OLD  ORIGINAL  SODAI 


TEST  PROVEN 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  inn%  better  than  old 
favorites,  in  station  tests. 

Similar  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  uni¬ 
formity.  type  and  quality,  but  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier.  They  catch  the  early  market 
high  prices.  We  offer  a  series  of  hybrids 
for  gardeners. 

Write  Today  for  Details  and  Prices.  Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


High  Yielding  Strains 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Husking 
Corn,  Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans 
and  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas.  Clovers  and  Grasses, 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 
To  Fertilize  soil,  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 


2oz.SEED 

You  pick  the  ones  you  want: 
Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half -Long  Carrot 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 
Mammoth  Prizetaker  Onion 
Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Any2oz.  1 0c ; al I  6(1  ea.)30c! 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
198  Maule  Bldg.,Phila..Pa 


Maule's  Seed  Book  FREE 


STRAWBERRIES 

PRYOR’S  1935  catalog  describes  DORSET, 
FAIRFAX  and  all  leading  varieties.  Gives 
helpful  growing  instructions,  lowest  prices, 
etc.  Don’t  buy  before  getting  a  copy.  It’s 
free.  Write  today. 

M.  s.  PRYOR,  RI8,  Salisbury.  Md. 


DurpeeS 

■JP  All  best  vegetables  and  hass/ 
flowers.  Burpee’s  Guaranteed 
Seeds.  Write  today  for  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. ,232  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Latham. 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FVnif  in  large  assortment  of  varieties, 

a  I  ui  l  l  i  ccs  Write  for  Price  List  offering  more 
than  800  varieties  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

TITUS  NURSERY  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


SEND  15c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  1  Thousand  Beauties 
Rose,  2  yr.  and  our  catalog  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
roses,  perennials,  etc.  Address  GREEN’S  NURSERY 
CO.,  Rochester  or  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
and  Rose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

Cortland,  Macoun,  Melba  Apple,  Golden  Jubilee 
Peach,  Fredonia,  Ontario,  Portland  Grapes. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

Chief,  Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Experimental  Stations  in  United  States 
and  Canada,  Catalog  also  contains  Special 
Bargain  list. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Nursery  Products  to  select 
from.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  New  York 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock" 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County. 


Mandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

Plow  %  Powerf  ul  Tractors  for  Smal  1  Farms, ,  * 

Seed  \Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  f  \ 
fultivalfX  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.  A 

MowHaiA  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

end  Lawns V  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MuneapoluLMinn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York?*! 
3207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St.  224  Cedar 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES.  ™$aII 

college  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

I.  E.  COOK.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Alfalfa  Pest  Spreading— 
Control  It  Now 


By  M.  N.  WADSWORTH 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a  short 
article  about  the  Alfalfa  Snout 
Beetle,  which  was  published  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  At  that  time  not 
much  was  known  about  this  insect 
except  that  it  was  very  destructive  to 
alfalfa.  Now  we  know  more,  as  last 
winter,  the  State  Legislature  made  a 
small  appropriation  for  research  work 
on  this  insect. 

During  the  forepart  of  last  May  the 
adult  beetles  began  emerging  from  the 
ground.  The  Department  of  Entomo¬ 
logy  at  Cornell  University  was  notified 
and  Mr.  Charles  Palm  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  came  to  Oswego  County  at  once 
and  remained  there  during  the  entire 
season  up  to  the  middle  of  November. 

He  began  studying  the  life  cycle  of 
the  insect  in  order  to  learn  at  what 
point  to  attack  it.  Several  hundred 
beetles  were  captured  and  confined  to 
small  quarters  where  they  could  be 
watched  during  their  egg  laying  period. 
It  was  found  that  all  adults  were  fe¬ 
males  and  laid  an  average  of  335  eggs 
each  during  May,  June  and  into  July. 
These  eggs  hatched  out  in  15  to  18 
days  and  the  grubs  immediately  began 
feeding  on  the  alfalfa  roots,  where  the 
serious  injury  is  done.  As  these  grubs 
grow  they  continue  to  be  more  des¬ 
tructive  until  they  attain  full  size 
(about  one-half  inch  long).  Their  most 
destructive  period  is  from  the  last  of 
July  until  the  frosty  weather  in 
December  drives  them  down  to  the 
subsoil,  and  no  doubt  they  still  feed  on 
the  tap  root  after  that. 

The  following  season  they  change 
into  the  pupa  stage;  then  into  the 
adult  stage  about  the  first  of  August. 
They  remain  in  a  dormant  stage  until 
the  following  spring,  when,  as  weather 
conditions  become  favorable,  they 
emerge  from  the  ground  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  feed  on  nearby  green  vegeta¬ 
tion  for  a  couple  of  days,  then  start 
migrating  and  finally  settle  on  a  host 
plant,  where  they  begin  laying  eggs 
just  underground  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  The  egg  laying  season  lasts 
about  two  months. 

It  was  found  that  the  life  cycle  is 
two  years,  and  that  the  adult  beetles 
do  very  little  damage  to  the  plants, 
The  real  damage  is  done  by  the  grubs 
underground,  that  eat  off  the  side 
roots,  and  finally  girdle  and  cut  off  the 
tap  root  several  times. 

There  should  be  further  study  of  the 
beetle’s  habits  and  experiments  made 
on  control  measures  this  coming  sea¬ 
son  if  the  pest  is  to  be  held  in  check. 

There  has  been  some  scout  work 
done  and  beetles  found  on  twenty-six 
farms  in  Oswego  County,  and  six  in 
Jefferson  County,  where  alfalfa  was 
being  grown.  No  doubt  they  could  be 
found  on  other  plants  on  farms  be- 


The  Alfalfa  Snout  Beetle  is  a  bad  actor. 
This  is  what  he  does.  Better  control 
him  before  he  spreads  all  through  the 
Northeast’s  alfalfa  growing  counties, 


tween  these  infested  areas.  This  region 
is  just  north  of  the  great  alfalfa  belt, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  the  beetles  will 
reach  the  natural  alfalfa  region  if  they 
continue  to  migrate  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  in  this  area  the  past  .year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  check  this  destructive 
pest  while  it  is  confined  to  a  relatively 
small  area. 

There  was  a  small  sum  placed  in  the 
state  budget  for  work  on  this  insect 
(about  $2,500).  That  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  emergency.  A  Snout 
Beetle  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Assemblyman  Lonis  for 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000.  If  this 
bill  is  passed  and  the  money  made 
available  at  once,  I  believe  a  good  start 
could  be  made  on  control  measures.  I 
What  are  you  dairymen,  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  growers,  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  Are  you  going  after  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  get  this  bill  through  or 
let  it  go  and  fight  the  beetle  on  your 
own  farm? 

I  know  what  this  pest  will  do.  It 
has  already  destroyed  my  alfalfa  fields, 

It  is  multiplying  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
Come  to  Oswego  this  season  and  see 
for  yourselves. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  16,  1935 
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$ass  and  j\pplesass 


Who  Pays  Processing  Tax? 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  thought 
expressed  in  your  note  regarding  the  hog 
tax  in  Feb.  16  issue,  to  the  effect  that 
the  farmer  does  not  have  to  pay  the  tax. 
Our  experience  here  is  that  he  does  pay 
the  tax,  regardless  of  what  the  law  or 
regulations  say  in  regard  to  it. 

This  winter  quality  hogs  have  been 
selling  in  Buffalo  alive  at  from  $8  to  $9 
per  hundredweight.  The  price  being  paid 
farmers  here  for  dressed  pork  has  been 
about  the  same,  even  though  they  were 
paying  12-13  cents  for  imported  pork 
from  the  packing  houses.  If  we  made 
a  squawk,  the  reply  was  that  they  had 
to  pay  $3  per  100  tax,  therefore  paid  us 
as  indicated  above.  Now,  who  pays  the 
tax?  Further,  I  know  a  farmer  who  last 
week  sold  three  nice  hogs  to  a  local 
butcher  live  weight,  but  the  price  per 
pound  he  secured  was  made  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  butcher’s  having  to  pay  the 
tax,  or  in  other  words,  just  the  amount 
of  tax  less  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
received.  It  is  not  perfectly  obvious  who 
paid  this  tax? 

The  producer  pays  the  tax.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  the  allotment  had  never 
been  dreamed  of,  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  or  more  for  the  1934 
wheat  crop  as  they  did  with  the  bonus 
and  crop  combined. 

I  notice  the  potato  men  are  asking  for 
AAA  control.  I  think  they  are  crazy. 
They  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning 
and  find  other  sections  of  the  country 
furnishing  spuds  and  the  northeastern 
potato  grower  will  have  nothing  but  his 
sand  hill  left  as  a  reminder. 

I  think  the  AAA  program  the  most 
visionary  theory  ever  foisted  on  the 
American  farmer.  The  USDA  was  a  fine 
branch  of  our  government  so  long  as  it 
confined  itself  to  research  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  but  when  it  undertakes 
to  assume  the  role  of  dictator  in  our 
social  and  political  affairs,  it  is  time  for 
a  halt.—  H.  S.  F.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  Is  H.  S.  F.  right?  If  he 
is  the  farmer  pays  TWICE.  Don’t  forget 
he  is  a  consumer,  too. 

*  *  * 

Not  So  Foolish 

The  proposed  Warren  potato  acreage 
control  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law, 
would  so  vitally  affect  every  grower  in 
the  United  States  that  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  keep  your  readers  informed 
as  to  its  progress  and  the  effect  of  its 
provisions  and  penalties.  (See  page  14, 
February  16  issue).  To  the  majority  of 
Long  Island  growers  it  seems  a  vicious 
piece  of  legislation,  purporting  to  be  a 
measure  sponsored  by  the  growers,  \,  uen 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  one 
grower  in  ten  could  understand  it  if  he 
had  it  to  read  (and  this  would  cast  no 
criticism  on  his  intelligence  or  education) 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  had  that 
opportunity. 

It  is  not  a  beneficial  act,  but  a  drastic 
tax  measure  to  be  enforced  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department,  with  penal¬ 
ties  far  in  excess  of  the  majority  of 
farmers’  means  to  pay,  and  this  would 
mean  jail  for  many  who,  through  ignor¬ 
ance  or  carelessness  violated  some  of  its 
provisions.  In  fact  the  penalties  are  the 
only  positive  part  of  it,  all  else  being 
vague  and  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 

In  this  section  (Long  Island)  we  have 
our  seed  bought  and  ready  to  plant;  it 
cannot  be  disposed  of  except  at  consider¬ 
able  loss,  because  we  paid  a  premium  for 
it  as  certified  seed  and  would  have  to 
take  a  price  below  that  of  table  stock 
if  sold  now  on  the  market.  Also,  we 
have  our  fertilizer  bought  and  paid  for; 
some  is  delivered  and  cannot  be  return¬ 
ed  ;  much  of  it  is  home  mixed  and  could 
not  be  sold  except  at  a  big  discount.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  our  allot¬ 
ments  will  be  as  they  have  not  been 
made,  and  when  made  must  be  simply  a 
matter  of  guesswork.  This  act  bears  no 
relation  to  the  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  or 
hog  acts,  and  to  say  it  originated  with 
any  farmer  casts  a  reflection  on  his  in¬ 
telligence. 

If  any  part  of  this  is  published,  sign 
O.  F.,  which  stands  equally  well  either 
for  Orient  Farmer  or  Old  Fool. 

— O.  F.,  New  York 


The  patented  two  extra  layers 
of  Gum-Dipped  cords  that  hold 
the  big  heavy,  tread  fo  the 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body 


The  body  of  patented  Gum 
Dipped  High  Stretch  Cords 
which  give  greater  adhesion, 
flexibility  and  strength  to 
k  withstand  pulls  and  strains 


Tirest  one 

TIRES  CAN  HOLD  THE  DEEP,  HEAVY  | 
GROUND  GRIP  TREAD  TO  THE  TIRE 
BODY,  WITHSTANDING  TERRIFIC  PULLS  \ 
AND  STRAINS  AND  GIVING  MORE 
TRACTION  THAN  ANY  TIRE  EVER  MADE 


&  '  ,  \  '  '  ,  : 
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Realizing  the  need  for  better 

traction  on  soft  ground  and  country 
roads,  Firestone  engineers  designed  and 
built  a  new  type  of  tire  with  the  deepest, 
heaviest,  most  rugged  tread  ever  known. 

You  do  not  need  chains  with  this 
remarkable  new  Ground  Grip  Tire, 
because  the  rugged  tread  is  scientifically 
designed  for  self -cleaning  and  will  not 
clog,  even  in  mud  or  clay.  Firestone  can 
give  you  a  tread  like  this  because  of  two 
patented  construction  features. 

One  is  the  two  extra  layers  of  Gum- 
Dipped  cords  placed  between  the  heavy 
tread  and  the  tire  body,  binding  the 
tread  and  body  together  in  one  unit  of 
great  strength. 

The  other  is  Gum-Dipping,  by  which 
process  every  high  stretch  cord  in  the 
tire  body  is  soaked  in  liquid  rubber, 
preventing  friction  and  giving  the  cord 
body  extra  strength  to  withstand  the 
extreme  flexing  at  low  air  pressures. 

For  your  spring  and  summer  plowing 
and  general  farm  use  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  these  new  Ground  Grip 
Tires  on  your  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and 
farm  equipment.  See  your  nearest 
Firestone  Service  Store,  tire  dealer  or 
implement  dealer  today.  Easy  terms  can 
be  arranged.  There  is  a  complete  line  of 
Firestone  tires,  tubes  and  auto  supplies 
for  your  every  farm  need. 

This  heavy  traction  tread  guaranteed 
not  to  loosen  from  the  tire  body  under 
any  conditions  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 


GROUND  GRIP 

10” 


4.50-21 


4.40-21 

5.00-19 

4.50- 20 
5.00-20 
5.25-17 

5.50- 17 
5.23-18 

5.50- 18 


$10.90 

11.75 

11.50 

11.50 

13.90 

13.90 

14.15 

14.15 


Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 
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^  ^  +  +  Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  — 
featuring  Richard  Crooks,  Gladys  Swarthout,  or 
Nelson  Eddy  —  every  Monday  night  over  N.B.C. 
— WEAF  Network  .  ...  A  Five  Star  Program 


FOR  20%  MORE  POWER 


In  farming,  quick  starts 
and  more  power  are  a  big 
advantage.  In  the 
Firestone  Extra  Power 
Battery,  the  new 
Firestone  Allrubber 
Separator  gives  you  as 
much  as  20%  greater 
power  and  far  longer 
battery  life. 


FOR  QUICK  STARTS 
and  LONGER  MILEAGE 

Put  a  new  set  of  Firestone  Spark 
Plugs  in  your  car — truck  and  tractor 
— you’ll  be  surprised  how  much 
quicker  they  will  start,  and  how 
much  fuel  you  will  save. 


FOR  BETTER  BRAKING 
CONTROL  »  »  »  » 

Firestone  Brake  Lining  is  put  up 
in  sets,  making  it  convenient  for 
you  to  reline  your  own  brakes.  It  is 
designed  and  made  for  smoothest 

o! o ♦  kroL-iniy  pnnlrAl. 
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the  best  Container  for  fertilizer 


is  also  the  Cheapest  -- 

rr’s  the  BAGPAK 

PAPER  BAG 

Now  you  can  buy  your  fertilizer  in  a  new,  improved 
package — the  Bagpak  paper  bag.  This  tough, 
tight,  multi-wall  bag  is  the  finest  container  ever  de¬ 
veloped  for  packing  fertilizer.  It  is  strong,  sift- 
proof,  moisture-resistant.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  easy 
to  pile.  Yet  fertilizer  packed  in  this  way  actually 
costs  less  than  when  it  is  packed  in  ordinary  bags. 


The  original  saving  in  cost  is 
small,  to  be  sure — a  few  cents 
a  ton.  But  there  are  other  sav¬ 
ings  all  along  the  line. 

There  is  no  loss  from  sifting; 
the  finest  material  cannot  seep 
through  the  four  separate  thick¬ 
nesses  of  heavy  Kraft  paper, 
and  the  patented  seam  will  not 
tear  out.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  fertilizer  is  put  into  the  bag, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  comes 
out  of  the  bag  into  your  drill — 
something  you  could  never 
count  on  with  old-fashioned  bags. 

That’s  a  saving.  And  here’s 
another:  Bagpak  paper  bags 
keep  out  dampness.  Even  a 


good,  stiff  shower  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  them.  Thus  you  can  have 
your  fertilizer  trucked  from  car 
or  factory  right  to  the  field,  and 
leave  it  there  two  or  three  days, 
regardless  of  weather.  No  lost 
time ;  no  extra  handling.  Damp 
days  don’t  affect  the  drillability 
of  fertilizer  put  up  the  Bagpak 
way. 

You’ll  like  these  bags  because 
they  are  clean.  No  dust  comes 
through  to  soil  your  clothes. 
You  can  pile  them  in  the  back 
of  your  sedan  if  you  like,  with¬ 
out  dirtying  the  cushions. 

This  spring  ask  your  dealer 
to  order  fertilizer  packed  in 
Bagpak  paper  bags.  You’ll  ap¬ 
preciate  their  cleanliness;  their 
ease  of  handling,  their  economy. 
Look  for  the  patented  Bagpak 
cushion  stitch  and  the  Bagpak 
trademark  on  each  bag.  They 
are  your  protection. 

STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CRAIN  E  U 


Monet/  Saving  Silo  Values  -  N  OW 


Winter  prices  LOW  —  early  discounts  HIGH. 

1  to  3  years  to  pay  through  Federal  Housing  Act. 

8  best  types  to  choose  from.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  15  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


MARVELOUS  NEW 
STEWART 
SHEARMASTER 

Get  10%  more  wool  from 
same  sheep  or  goats  by 
shearing  with  this  NEW, 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmas- 
ter.  Extra-powerful  ball¬ 
bearing  motor  is  inside  the 
comfortable  handle.  New 
professional  type  tension 
control.  D  iame  ter  o  f  handle 
only  2  inches.  Removes 
fleece  from  sheep  in  few 
minutes.  Wool  grades  bet¬ 
ter  and  brings  better  price. 

Saves  time,  saves  work, 
adds  to  profits.  Shear- 
master  only  $21.50  at  your 
dealer’  sor  send  us  $2 .00.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Write  for 


Smaller 

EASY 

GRIP 

Handle 

New-type 
Tension 
Control 
MORE 
0  POWER 


Only  $21.50 

with  20-ft.  cord  and  plug 

catalog  of  Stewart  hand 


UUWCl  auu  CiCb  w  \_iii  upiug  auuuiivtiii  mj,  - 

andguaranteed  by  Chicago FlexlbleShaft  Co.  5664  Roose¬ 
velt  Rd.,  Chicago,  HI.  45  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


LATEST  IMPROVED  RAY  TOOL 

Backs,  Elevates,  Loads  Wagons 
or  stacks  any  crop  you  mow. 
Quick  action.  Load  dumps 
forward,  works  in  high  wind, 
no  shattering.  Use  team  or 
tractor.  STER  OR  WOOD  FRAME. 


POPP  BOOKLET — Tells  you — shows  you  why  thousands  of 
I  If  C  C  Jay  hawk  owners  are  boosters.  Write  for  Ihete  tacts . 


WYATT  MFC.  CO..  600  5th  St..  Salina.  Kansas 


Milkincf  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
miming  ^  a||  make  machines.  Better  quality. 
Manhinn  Lower  prices.  Write  for  price  booklet. 
iTldLIIIIIC  Give  name  of  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Veterinary  College  and 

The  Farmer  By  W.  A.  Hagan, 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 


VETERINARY  colleges  are  some¬ 
times  accused  of  running  a  “clos¬ 
ed  corporation,”  meaning  that  they 
purposely  withhold  useful  information 
from  livestock  owners  so  that  private 
veterinarians  may  profit  from  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  farmers  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  advice  on  disease  matters  from 
these  schools.  When  correspondents 
are  advised  to  consult  their  veterinari¬ 
ans  about  some  problem  about  which 
they  have  written,  they  often  “see  red” 
and  accuse  the  colleges  of  trying  to 
make  work  for  their  graduates. 

These  accusations  are  without  foun¬ 
dation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  make  it  a  practice  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  all 
inquiries  for  in¬ 
formation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however, 
owners  expect  us 
to  be  able  to  de¬ 
cide  and  tell  them 
the  cause  of  a 
particular  trouble 
from  a  description 
of  symptoms.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  a 
diagnosis  can  be 
made  in  this  way, 
that  I  should  say 
the  writing  of 
such  letters  is 
quite  futile,  and 
frequently  much 
valuable  time  is 
lost,  time  which 
may  make  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  whether  an 
animal  can  be 
saved  or  not,  or 
whether  an  out- 
break  can  be 
checked  in  the 
beginning  or  only 
after  it  has  gotten  well  under  way.  In 
answering  such  letters,  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  that  can  be  given  is  to  suggest 
to  the  writers  that  they  obtain  the 
services  of  a  competent  veterinarian 
without  further  delay. 

The  first  veterinary  schools  in  this 
country  were  operated  for  private 
profit,  but  the  last  of  these  closed  its 
doors  in  1926  and  left  the  field  to  tax- 
supported  and  endowed  institutions. 
The  fact  is  that  medical  education  on 
present  day  standards,  whether  it  deals 
with  man  or  animals,  is  too  expensive 
to  be  maintained  on  student  fees.  In 
the  higher  grade  medical  schools,  the 
cost  of  educating  each  student  amounts 
to  $2,000  or  more  per  year.  Veterinary 
education,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
has  not  been  so  expensive  as  medical 
training  but  like  other  forms  of  higher 
education  it  must  be  maintained  in 
large  part  on  public  funds. 

The  public,  therefore,  has  the  right 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  tax- 
supported  institution  is  justified  by  the 
services  rendered  by  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  state  veterinary  colleges,  this  re¬ 
turn  is  to  be  measured  by  the  quality 
of  the  animal  disea.se  service  that  is 
made  available  to  livestock  owners. 
Veterinary  colleges  are  entrusted  with 
the  functions  of  education  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  knowledge,  but  they 
are  not  usually  directly  responsible  for 
the  control  of  animal  diseases.  Disease 
control  is  the  function  of  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Animal  Industry 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Within  the  limi¬ 
tations  set  by  their  maintenance  ap¬ 


propriations,  the  colleges  should  ad¬ 
vance  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  this  country,  and  make 
this  information  available  so  that  it 
may  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  con¬ 
trolling  them. 

Through  the  highly  organized  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  supported 
partly  by  state  and  partly  by  federal 
funds,  agricultural  colleges  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  by  which  they  carry 
advice  on  scientific  agriculture  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  farmer.  County  Agricultural 
Agents  give  advice  on  practically  all 
operations  that  are  done  on  farms.  In 
case  of  disease  problems,  however,  they 
are  as  a  rule  unable  to  give  the  same 
service  as  on  other  matters.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  medi¬ 
cal  education,  the 
county  agent  is 
not  competent  to 
deal  with  the 
many  disease 
problems  that 
face  every  ani¬ 
mal  owner. 

Many  farmers 
ask  why  the  same 
educational  ser¬ 
vice  cannot  be 
given  on  animal 
diseases  as  is 
given  on  other 
matters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a 
great  amount  of 
service  is  being 
given  by  state, 
federal,  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies 
such  as  the  large 
milk  companies. 
More  could  be 
done  to  advant¬ 
age,  but  since 
enough  cannot  be 
done  to  enable 
the  average  own¬ 
er  to  handle  his  own  disease  situations 
satisfactorily,  there  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  dissatisfaction  with  such  a 
service  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  its  limitations.  More  could 
and  should  be  done  in  educating  live¬ 
stock  owners  in  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  disease  preven¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  of  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  first  the  ability  to  diag¬ 
nose  disease.  If  this  were  a  simple 
matter  that  could  be  taught  in  a  few 
lectures,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  few  bulle¬ 
tins,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  jus¬ 
tify  the  long  college  course  that  we 
require  of  those  who  would  be  veteri¬ 
narians. 

These  students  must  spend  one  year 
in  general  college  work,  and  four  years 
in  the  professional  school  before  they 
may  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The 
graduates  of  today  are  of  a  different 
type,  and  have  a  different  educational 
background  from  the  “horse  doctor”  of 
a  generation  ago.  We  expect  that  fu¬ 
ture  graduates  will  be  better  than  those 
we  are  turning  out  today.  We  must 
have  men  that  are  intelligent,  well 
grounded  in  their  science,  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
to  date  in  their  information  and  meth¬ 
ods,  for,  in  a  large  measure,  our  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  effective  to  the  State  only 
in  so  far  as  good  practitioners  are  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  has  been  doing  educational 
work  among  livestock  owners  for  many 
years.  The  amount  has  not  been  large 
because  the  College  has  never,  until 
this  year,  had  funds  to  employ  men 
and  pay  their  travelling  expenses  while 
doing  it.  None  of  the  federal  land 


How  the  Veterinary  College 
Helps 

C1  OR  some  time  there  has  been 
*•  criticism  by  farmers  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Col¬ 
lege,  which  receives  public  money, 
does  not  serve  agriculture  as  well 
as  it  should.  We  asked  Dr. 
Hagan,  Dean  of  the  College,  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  work  that  it  is 
doing.  His  article  is  printed  on 
this  page.  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  letters  from  our  readers 
presenting  the  farmer’s  point  of 
view.  Such  letters  should  not  be 
destructively  critical,  but  should 
be  a  fair-minded  presentation  of 
what  farmers  think.  Purpose  of 
the  whole  discussion  is  to  clear 
up  misunderstanding  and  to  help 
the  College  to  render  the  great¬ 
est  possible  service  to  agriculture. 

— The  Editors. 
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grant  funds  are  available  to  us.  We 
have  cooperated  with  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  supplying,  from  time  to 
time,  special  lectures  on  tuberculosis, 
poultry  diseases,  Bang’s  abortion  dis¬ 
ease,  animal  parasites,  scientific  horse¬ 
shoeing,  bovine  mastitis,  and  on  vari¬ 
ous  miscellaneous  topics.  Bulletins 
have  been  prepared  for  that  service  on 
tuberculosis,  bovine  mastitis  and  Bang’s 
disease,  and  others  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared.  All  of  this  work  has  been  done, 
as  extra  service,  by  men  whose  time 
has  been  fully  occupied  by  other  work. 
Within  the  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
a  full-time  extension  veterinarian  has 
been  added  to  our  staff,  a  poultry 
disease  specialist.  This  came  about  as 
a  result  of  a  special  appropriation 
made  to  us  last  year  by  the  legislature 
to  permit  of  an  enlarged  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  program. 

I  believe  that  veterinary  colleges 
might  well  do  considerably  more  exten¬ 
sion  teaching  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  The  livestock  owner  needs  to 
know  more  about  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  disease  control.  He  needs  to 
have  more  knowledge  about  the  chan¬ 
nels  by  which  disease  enters  his  flocks 
and  herds,  of  how  it  spreads  when  in¬ 
troduced,  and  how  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  checked.  He  needs  to  un¬ 
derstand  better  the  desirability  of  dis¬ 
ease  prevention  rather  than  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  He  needs  to  know 
that  disease  control  is  not  a  simple 
matter;  that  in  most  instances  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  put  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  no  pills  that  can  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  feed  that  will  cure  disease. 

Such  educational  work  on  the  part 
of  colleges  is  to  the  advantage  of  both 
farmers  and  veterinarians.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well  informed  stock-owner 
is  the  best  client  of  the  good  veteri¬ 
narian.  Such  an  owner  is  sure  to  have 
better-than-average  stock,  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  keeping  them  in  good  condition, 
and  therefore  is  usually  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  reasonable  veterinary  fees. 


Planning  Spring’s  Work 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
year;  some  growers  prefer  to  use  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamid  in  the  fall.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  will  take  a  little  longer  to 
dissolve  than  nitrate  of  soda  or  calcium 
nitrate.  It  should  be  applied  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  at  the  latest,  so  as  to 
give  it  ample  time  to  dissolve  and  pene¬ 
trate  the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  are  ample,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  dissolve  quite  readily  and  probably 
act  as  quickly  as  nitrate  of  soda.  There 
is  a  very  marked  trend  with  many 
orchardists  to  apply  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  are  coming  back  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  culture.  The  best  soil 
conditions  necessitate  ample  organic 
matter.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to 
maintain  organic  matter  in  the  orchard 
soils  is  to  maintain  good  sods,  prefer¬ 
ably  legume  sods  and  cover  crops.  A 
good  sod  or  cover  crop  usually  requires 
phospherous,  potash,  lime  and  nitro¬ 
gen. 

The  Apple  Market 

The  cold  weather  of  January  inter- 
rered  with  the  movement  of  apples  out 
of  storage.  I  look  to  see  a  better  re¬ 
port  for  February.  Many  apples  are 
not  keeping  well  this  year.  The  heavy 
lainfall  last  season  left  much  of  the 
fruit  very  tender  when  it  went  in  stor- 
age;  it  has  ripened  up  quicker  than 
nsuai  and  a  great  deal  of  bruising  has 
taken  place  in  storage.  About  the  first 
king  the  apple  buyer  looks  for  is  to 
see  whether  the  package  shows  many 
bruises.  It  is  possible  that  good  apples, 
tkat  will  keep  until  late  in  the  season, 
hiay  show  some  strength  on  the  market 
uring  the  month  of  May.  I  believe, 
owever  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hk>ve  a  large  amount  of  fruit  during 
Marc*i  and  part  of  April. 


■ 


Look  at  the  price 

*465 

AND  UP  List  price  of  New  Standard  Roadster  at  Flint,  Mich  .  ,i 

$465  With  bumpers,  spore  tire  and  tire  lock,  the  list>price  is  ■> 

$20  00  additional.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  -  ^ 

Test  the  performance 


Prove  its  economy 


and  buy  a  new 

STANDARD 

CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet  invites  you  to  drop  in  at 
your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and 
learn  all  about  the  fast-selling  New 
Standard  model,  the  world’s  lowest- 
priced  Six. 

The  New  Standard  is  a  quality  car  in 
every  detail  of  construction.  Pre¬ 
cision  engineering  and  best  quality 
materials  give  it  the  staunchness  and 
reliability  that  you  want.  You  get 
economy  of  gas,  oil  and  maintenance 
in  even  larger  measure  than  offered 
by  previous  thrifty  Chevrolets.  The 
performance  is  outstanding — with 
flashing  acceleration,  and  sure  safe 
braking. 

Be  sure  to  see  and  drive  this  New 
Standard  Six  and  you  will  "Choose 
CHEVROLET  for  Quality  at  Low 
Cost.” 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy 
G.M.A.C.  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value. 


FEATURES 

World’s  Lowest-Priced  Six 
Exceptional  Economy 

Master  Chevrolet  Blue-Fiame 
Valve-in-Head  Engine 

Pressure-Stream  Oiling 
Big,  Roomy  Body  by  Fisher 
Weatherproof,  Powerful  Brakes 
X-Frame 


CHOOSE 
CHEVROLET  FOR 
QUALITY 
AT  LOW  COST 


“NEW  FOLDER 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


Grange  features 
of  superiority  are 
clearly  portrayed  in  our 
new  two  color  folder  just 
issued.  You  should  have 
one  of  these  folders  — 
finest  of  the  year ! 

Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave. 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  will  offer  at  auction  our  entire  Herd  of  Reg. 
Guernseys.  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Headed  by  Royal 
Prince  Audubon  1G8530  (Paternal  Grandsire  Saugerties 
Royal  Prince  50532  A.  R.  Sold  for  $5400.)  whose 
daughters  are  showing  a  material  increase  over  their 
dams.  C.T.A.  Records  on  all  dams  in  Herd-  Date  of 
sale  announced  soon. 

T.  S.  INGRAM.  Prop.,  C0RRY.  PA. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  a  year  old,  ready  for 
service.  Near  descendant  of  Sophia  19th  of  Hood  Farm. 
Herd  accredited.  Price  $45.  Write  for  particulars. 

EUGENE  WELLS.  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


VF HIHMAH  MILKER 


Ready  to  milk.  Plug  in  the  light  sock¬ 
et.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  Operates  on 
high  line  or  farm  plant.  No  adjust¬ 
ments.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to  clean. 
Thousands  in  daily  use.  .  .  Write  for 
Free  Catalog.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Box  A  Oneida,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  SALE 

GEO.  F.  REED. 


— 25  tons  first  quality  baled 
hay,  cut  early  in  July. 

AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


'JAY  BEE 

Portable 


Yon  Can 
Cash  in  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 


The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 


Over  1 8,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  1%  ton  truck.  Small 
jdqwn  payment.  Good  terms. 

Big  Money  Maker 

Write  for  money- 
making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration. 


L  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Herd  Average  1933-34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 


A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 


Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 
Wallkill,  New  York. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


WOULD  LET  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
TO  BE  RAISED  ON  SHARES. 

ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE. 

J  FI  HflTFQ  -  .  PHONE  155, 

J.  Um  UAIbS  ..  GROTON,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 


FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
In  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 


blood  test. 


JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  -Accredited,  14<?  head,\ 

Males  and  females,  all 


ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  IV.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


BORN  JAN.  8,  1934. 

Dam’s  C.T.A.  record  13  290  lb.  milk,  567.84  lb. 
butter.  Good  individual,  real  well  bred. 

ALSO  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
PRICES  REASONABLE. 


HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 


1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 


Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 


McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


^ESTSIDE  STOCK  FAR|y| 


Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sale. 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 


John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 


'DGEW00D  FARMS 


F 

■  m  STRATH  MORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
is  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 


Baldwinsville 


New  York 


W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 


REG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


Newark  Valley  - 


New  York 


Registered  Holsteins 


HERD  FOUNDED  IN  1912  AND  ACCREDITED. 
Buy  your  replacements  direct  from  the  best  herds 
of  long  standing.  Make  your  selections  from  over 
50  cows  and  heifers,  all  young  and  priced  right. 


LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 


Reg.  HOLSTEINS 


Accredited 

Approved 


Herd  Average,  Strictly  Twice  a  Day  Milking 

1931- 32  —13,779  lbs.  milk,  442.8  lbs.  fat. 

1932- 33  —12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34  —  13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 

1934-35  —  5  mos.,  5,931  lbs.  milk,  207.5  lbs.  fat. 

Herd  headed  by  Man  O’War  King  of  Clubs,  No.  690794. 
A  Hood  place  to  select  the  dam  of  your  next  herd  sire. 


FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  ^  PYA0L™: 


A  Cowtester’s  Version  of  “Why  a  Proved  Sire  Program  ?” 


We  proved  another  bull  today 
But  he  has  long  been  dead; 

That  little  sway-backed  one  of  Bill’s 
That  had  that  homely  head. 


And  much  to  Bill’s  amazement 
The  test,  that  too  had  growed 
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You  know  them  old  white  cows  Bill  had 
That  averaged  bout  five  thousan’, 

Well,  he  bred  them  to  this  little  bull 
That  he  got  from  ’is  cousin. 


So  Bill,  he  up  and  bought  a  bull 
With  proven  records  too. 

Cost  him  plenty  but  he  sees 
’Twas  just  the  thing  to  do. 


11 


And  then  that  fall  of  twenty-eight 
When  beef  was  awful  high 
He  sold  that  bull  for  ninety  bucks 
And  then  he  sez  to  I 


Now  every  calf  these  heifers  have 
Is  sold  before  it’s  born. 

For  Bill’s  got  records  that  back  him  up 
When  he  starts  to  blow  his  horn. 


12 


I’m  gonna  put  that  dough  in  stock 
And  in  a  year  or  so, 

I’ll  beef  these  cows  that  will  not  milk 
And  watch  my  money  grow. 


And  now  I  hope  you  see  my  point 
For  here  my  story  ends ; 

The  stock  that  swayed-back  bull  produced 
Keeps  paying  dividends. 


Last  Call  to  Better  Pastures 


That  next  spring  the  calves  were  born 
And  Bill,  he  sez  to  me, 

I  guess  I’ll  raise  most  every  one 
Milk  is  so  scarce,  you  see. 


So  Bill  raised  every  heifer  calf. 
They  were  a  pretty  lot. 

He  also  raised  four  little  bulls 
And  these  the  neighbors  got. 


Then  in  the  fall  of  twenty-nine 
Bill’s  stocks  all  went  to  smash, 

But  he  squeezed  through  that  year  and 
next 

With  mighty  little  cash. 


Again.,  before  it  is  too  late  for  this 
season,  we  call  dairymen’s  attention  to 
the  opportunity  and  need  for  pasture 
improvement.  It  is  no  over-statement 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  do  that  will  bring  him  better 
results  for  time  and  money  expended 
than  improving  his  pasture.  One  need 
not  start  with  a  large  acreage,  nor  is 
a  large  expense  necessary.  Get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agent,  or  state 
college  of  agriculture,  or  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  simple  directions. 
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But  in  the  spring  of  thirty-one 
When  milk  was  fairly  high 
These  heifers  they  began  to  milk 
And  did  they  milk,  sez  I. 


Watcli  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  changing  their  ads  in  our 
issue  of  March  16: 
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Nine  thousand  pounds  they  average 
Their  first  year’s  record  showed 
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Harvey  J.  Couch,  Odessa,  New  York. 

Forest  Farms,  Earl  D.  Merrill,  Mgr.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Hillcroft  Turkey  Ranch,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Baldridge.  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


HERD  SfRE:  Osborndale  Sir  Rag  Apple  Ormsby  May. 
His  Sire:  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May,  leading  sire  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  Connecticut’s  proven  sire  contest. 
His  Dam:  Floss  Rag  Apple  Pontiac,  great  show  cow 
with  a  record  of  1218  lbs.  butter  from  30,484  lbs.  milk, 


Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  n^'y^L 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 
2  SONS  OF  THE  PROVEN  SIRE, 

P0GIS  99TH’S  DUKE  I5TH 
FROM  DAMS  WITH  ABOUT  500  LB. 

FAT  RECORDS  FOR  SALE. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


HOLSTEINS 


Accredited 


Registered 

Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing. 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27,235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3.5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  S.  HARVEY 

New  York 


Cincinnatus, 


Pure 

Bred 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 
SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 


MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


BULL 

CALF 


BORN  NOV.,  1934. 
Two-third  white.  Good  individual. 
Dam  made  397.9  lb.  fat,  3.8% 
last  lactation.  Sire  a  Winterthur 
Bull —  II  of  his  14  nearest  dams 
average  over  1000  lb.  fat  with  3.8 
test.  Dam’s  dam  a  3.8%  cow. 
PRICE  $50.  F.O.B. 


R.  M.  THOMPSON, 


HEUVELTON, 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 


Honey  Dale  Farm 

S  H  E  E  F» 


20  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  TWO  TO  FOUR 
YEARS  OLD.  BRED  TO  REGISTERED  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAM.  DUE  TO  LAMB  IN  APRIL. 


J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


„  Ayrshire 

Bull  Calves 


from  daughter  of  Land  Mark  B,  whose 
dam,  Vandermark  Maid  5th,  has  two 
Ayrshire  Herd  test  records  as  follows: 
5  years  old  12507  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.06 
and  507.31  lbs.  butter  fat.  6  years  old, 
14066  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.10  and  577 
lbs.  butter  fat. 

I  also  have  for  sale  other  bull  calves  of 
Man  O’War  breeding. 

High  Bridge  Farm 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


R  Y  A  N  'S 


Purebred  Ayrshires 


Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


Why  Ayrshires? 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  at  Brandon.  Ver- 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 


Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing,  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  the  200  head 


Strathaven  Farm  Herds  at  Goshen,  N.Y. 


50  COWS  IN  HERD  HAVE  RECORDS  AVERAGING 
12259  LBS.  MILK,  494  LBS.  FAT. 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  to 
write  for  desired  information  to  owners. 


John  Cochrane,  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 
A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


VALMOUNT  FARM 

A  Esperance,  New  York 

C/Lyrshires 


HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 


Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Purebred 


Ayrshires 


FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
bull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 


F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York, 


TARBELL  FARMS 


Guernseys 


Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 


Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bulls 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


Senior  Herd  Sires 


Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 


Imported  Dougiaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 


Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 


J)ouglaston  Manor  fa  rm 


Pulaski 


New  York 


AKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 


Delhi,  N.  I 

Offers  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  bor 
March  and  April  1934. 

At  Farmer’s  Prices.  Do  not  delay. 


j ’/ALLYVU  FARM 

V  HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 


HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop,  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World’s  record  when  made 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansviile,  N.  Y 


YELLOW  COWS 


GUERNSEYS  WITH  PRODUCTION,  SIZE 
AND  HEALTH. 


NONE  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 

X.  E.  IV1ILLIIV1A.1V 

Churchville,  New  York 


gtadacona  guernseys 


BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 


Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Greystone  Farm 


AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 


L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLE: 


Bellmath  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 


Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approve 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 


Earl  D.  Crocker, 


Sennett,  N.  1 


Aberdeen -.Angus  Cattle 


Three  Young  Bulls 

Short  legged,  thickset,  well  bred. 
CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 


DAMCOTE  FARM 

Clayton  Taylor  -  -  Lawtons 
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JERSEYS  for  28  Years|PlNNACLE  FARM 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 


Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
nf  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State. 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking  Test  average 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited.  Approved,  Mastitis  Tested. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


BALED  STRAW. 


HT  fV  A  MC  GEORGETOWN, 
•  «!•  It?  ACT®,  NEW  YORK 


P 


LATO  BROOK  FARM 

Owl- Interest  Jerseys 

The  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  are 
,0ld  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  high 
quality  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  early. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

The  Qge  Stock  Farms 

For  Sale.— Reg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  former  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


I  FOR  SALE  .  .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 


—HILLVIEW  FARM- 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 


Write  for  Prices. 

EARL  R.  COYE 


Delanson, 


New  York  Cohocton 


New  York 


HE  RE  LORDS  I  FAIR  VIEW  FARMC 


We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 

PHERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR 


F  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  .A 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY.  k/ 

1  a  paragraph  from  the  seed  potato  strain  test:  “High 
yielding  Irish  Cobbler  was  furnished  by  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  with  a  yield  of  375  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  Cobbler  plot  was  339  bushels 
per  acre.” 

H.  C.  ANDREWS  Phone  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed 


TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

Lewis  A.  Toan 

Perry,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 

SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  truckloads.  Write  or  wire  prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 


Preble, 


New  York 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING,  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORNELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


tflLKKi  AYE.  oluLA  rflixmi  pOTATOF  Q 

Registered  Percheron  Horses X?A  Jt  V-r  A  1  V/  Ea  O 

6  ^DTinrn  irich  nnRRLFRS  KATAHDINS. 


7  stallions  of  Laet  and  Carnot  breeding  | 

$200  to  $350 


HARMON  B.  GRAY 


LIMA 

New  York 


CERTIFIED.  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAHDINS. 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

Box  45  Tully,  N.  Y. 


3  Yr.  old  Black  Percheron  Stallion  $325 

Two  dark  gray  Stallions,  coming  I  and  2,  $150.00 
and  $225.00.  Two  6  yr.  old  mares,  bay  and  black- 
bred  weight  1500  lbs.  and  1600  lbs.,  price  $200.00 
and  $225.00.  Gray  mare  coming  one  year,  $50.00. 
Pure  bred  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs, 
either  sex,  10  wks.  old,  $5.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED 


ForestFarms 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
SMOOTH  RURALS  FROM  PIONEER  STRAIN. 

5  000  bu.  Highest  yielding  strain  of  Smooth  Kurais 
in  State  College  Tests.  Our  fields  are  free  from  all 
virus  disease — no  Yellow  Dwarf.  Buy  the  Best. 
EARL  D.  MERRILL,  Mgr. 

WEBSTER,  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Certified 


Black  Percheron  Stallion  Seed  potatoes 


of  Kontact  breeding.  Exceptionally  fine  individual. 
Gentle,  broke  single  and  double.  Age  6  years. 
Weight  2030  lbs. 

Dr.  George  Wohnsiedler,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 

W  B  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

FOR 

SPECIAL  SALE 


SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 

Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  GLASOW,  JR.,  LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y, 

Willotvbrooli  Farm 


Percheron  Stallion 


2 Vi  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  .  New  York 


fIVERDALE  FARMS 

5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
from  Pioneer  strain  on  !3'/i  acres.  Combine  Russet 
Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  witn 
Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price 
2400  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pioneer 
strain  on  6'/i  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 

for  seeding  insurance.  _ 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Daniel  Dean, 


-  -  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  White  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 

Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

F FORWARD 

ARM  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

H.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 

(Certified 

CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH 

Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York, 


CERTIFIED 

Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Way  land,  N.  Y. 


1 
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r.  dm  One  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
,  r  AKIVI  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 
sale  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute’s  drive  of  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
. . . . Cobblers.  Clean,  College  In¬ 
spected  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 

C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y, 


CERTIFIED  SEED 


So 


CA$«oA  TCo?u  C  l  HARBIN  T.ESPEDEZA 
YBEANJ - 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 
5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 


HARDY,  DROUGHT-RESISTING,  ACID-SOIL 
LEGUME  FOR  NORTHERN  STATES. 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED. 


C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  E.  D.  LEACH  Ceres,  N,  Y. 


BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 
Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 


Geneva, 


New  York 


Certified  Seeds  -== 

ITHACAN  OATS 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

JONES  &  WILSON,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  -  Clover  -  Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Our  new  Danish  Cabbage,  extremely  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  Also  Red  Glory,  Early  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover — 60  lbs.,  $4.80:  Buckwheat,  $3.60 
Mixed.  $3.90;  28  lb.  Handy  Pail.  Clover.  $2.40:  25  lbs 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in.,  extra  value.  $2.50 
Above  not  prepaid 

10  lbs  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50;  15  lbs.  $2.15 
10  lbs  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid.  $1.60. 
Quality— Purity— Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  \ 


PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65,  two  $6-90:  Ambef 
$3.70,  $7.00;  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 
$5.30.  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can. 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25,  four  for  $4.45 : 
Light  Amber  $1.10,  $3.75;  Amber  98c,  $3.35:  Buck¬ 
wheat  96c,  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 
sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free 

SENECA  APIARIES,  Ns^R^ERk. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  ! 

"The  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Dm  form  White  Eggs  Always” 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averagt 
4'/4  lbs..  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen- 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  tree.  C.  of  C.  181, 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS  , 

Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder  s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world  s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  IRVING  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD..  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity.  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro- 
duction  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  prices.  Discount  given  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“PURE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

L/ Heavy  Duty 


R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


Males. 


EGG 


AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE — 3  Weeks  Old  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

35c  Each 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 


Odessa, 


New  York 


Content  Farms  Comb 

- White 

Big  BIRDS  -  -  Big  EGGS  Leghorns 

STORRS  CONTEST.  1933-34,  AVERAGE  278  EGGS, 
281  POINTS  PER  BIRD. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list.  C.C.  5435. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  CAMBRIDGE0,  n.  y. 


FIJVE  HOTKEY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5,10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  ...  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  •  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  ....  $1.50 


RAY  C. 


Odessa, 


WILCOX - 

New  York 


HILLCROFT  STRAIN 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

BREEDERS,  POULTS,  EGGS 

From  Certified  Wide  Acre 
Stock  crossed  with  Reiman 
and  Esbenshade  Prize  Stock. 

Prices  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

HILLCROFT  TURKEY  RANCH 

PERRY,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Jjeghorns 

Excellent  Breedina  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


Are  You  Over  Run  by  Rats? 

Raise  a  few  Dark  Northern  German  Fitch 
you  will  make  a  good  profit  besides  being  rid 
of  rats.  We  also  have  Rabbits  and  Cavies 
(Guinea  Pigs). 


w 


[ ARNINGS  RABBITRY 


Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS. 


James  E.  Dante, 


CobleskilL  N.  Y. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Ford  V-8  Trucks  in  use 
throughout  the  world  have  proved  their  right  to  the  claim  "America's 
great  truck  value."  Because  of  this  widespread  acceptance,  the  entire 
production  of  Ford  Truck  engines  is  of  the  V-8  type. 

To  the  proved  design  of  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  have  been  added  many 
new  features.  But  from  your  point  of  view,  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  is:  "What  will  this  new  truck  do  for  me?"  Your  Ford  dealer  is 
ready  to  answer  that  question  right  NOW.  He  is  so  proud  of  this 
new  truck  ...  he  is  so  confident  of  V-8  performance  and  V-8  economy 
that  he  will  gladly  arrange  an  "on-the-job"  test  for  you  if  you  are  in 
the  market  for  a  new  truck.  Ask  your  Ford  dealer  to  let  you  try  a 
1935  Ford  V-8  Truck  with  your  own  loads  .  .  .  over  your  own  routes 
•  .  .  with  your  own  driver  at  the  wheel. 

Then  ask  the  price!  Such  performance  and  economy  at  a  price 
so  low  will  convince  you  once  and  for  all  that  this  1935  Ford  V-8 
Truck  is  now  more  than  ever  AMERICA'S  GREAT  TRUCK  VALUE! 


THE  ONLY  TRUCK  AT  ANY  PRICE  THAT  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  FEATURES 


NEW  CAB 

Welded  all-steel  construction.  Real 
passenger-car  comfort  for  the  driver. 
Adjustable  driver’s  seat.  Passenger- 
car-type  instruments  grouped  directly 
in  front  of  the  driver.  Safety  Glass, 
standard  equipment  throughout. 
Triple  ventilation  includes:  (1)  Clear- 
Vision  Ventilation  in  door  windows; 
(2)  easy-opening  windshield;  (3) 
large  screened  cowl  ventilator.  Seat 
width  increased  to  49  inches.  Inte¬ 
rior  of  cab  completely  lined. 

NEW  BRAKES 

Cast  alloy  iron  drums  with  integral 
cooling  ribs.  Drums  will  not  “bell- 
mouth.”  No  “fading,”  even  when 
making  a  series  of  quick  stops  in 
rapid  succession.  New  brake  mech¬ 
anism  makes  stopping  quicker  and 
smoother  with  heavy  loads.  Longer 
life  between  adjustments. 

'  NEW  CLUTCH 

New  design  assures  much  longer 
clutch  life,  minimizes  slippage  and 
permits  smootner  engagement.  Lower 
pedal  pressure  at  idling  speed.  Plate 
pressure  increases  as  speed  of  engine 
increases.  Improved  ventilation 


makes  clutch  run  cooler.  Diameter 
increased  to  II  inches.  Larger  fric¬ 
tional  area. 

IMPROVED  COOLING 

Larger  water  pump  impellers.  Six- 
blade  15y2-inch  fan.  Wider  radiator, 
15%  more  radiating  area. 

NEW  CRANKCASE 
VENTILATION  SYSTEM 

Directed-flow  crankcase  ventilation 
reduces  corrosion  and  oil  dilution  bv 
removing  fumes. 

V-8  PERFORMANCE  WITH 
4-CYLINDER  ECONOMY 

The  Ford  V-8  Truck  engine  develops 
more  than  80  horsepower.  Uses  no 
more  fuel  than  a  “four.”  Dual  car¬ 
buretor  and  dual  intake  manifold. 
Light-weight,  cast  alloy  pistons.  Ex¬ 
haust  valve  seat  inserts.  Heavy-duty 
copper-lead  connecting-rod  bearings. 

Low-cost  Engine  Exchange  Plan  .  .  .  Full¬ 
floating  Rear  Axle  with  Straddle-mounted 
Driving  Pinion  ...  Tull  Torque-tube 
Drive  Permits  Free-shackling  of  Semi- 
elliptic  Rear  Springs  .  .  .  Deep,  Rugged 
Frame  with  no  “Kick-up”  .  .  .  Oiliess 
Front  Spring  Shackles  .  .  .  Baked  Enamel 
Finish  .  .  .  Deep-skirted  Fenders  Match 
Colors  of  Hood  and  Cab. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS  THROUGH  UNIVERSAL  CREDIT  COMPANY 


Milk  Price  Cutting 
Will  Increase 


XT  ITALLY  important  to  every  dairy- 
"  man  is  the  unanimous  decision  just 
made  by  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
declaring  unconstitutional  and  invalid 
section  of  New  York  State  milk  law 
regulating  price  of  milk  shipped  into 


tries.  These  threatened  imports  would 
replace  domestic  eggs  that  would  be 
frozen  and  dried  and  which  therefore 
would  go  into  storage  to  increase  the 
supply  of  shell  eggs  which  must  be 
moved. 

It  is  high  time  United  States  poul- 
trymen  woke  up  to  this  danger.  If  you 
are  interested  in  your  business,  wire 
or  write  members  from  your  state  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York  markets  from  outside 
sources.  Suit  against  New  York  Milk  They  are  New  York,  Thomas  H.  Cullen, 
Board  was  first  brought  by  Seelig  Christopher  Sullivan,  Frank  Crowther; 


Creamery  Corporation,  which  buys 
some  of  its  milk  and  cream  in  Fair 
Haven,  Vermont.  “New  York,”  said 
Supreme  Court  judges,  “has  no  power 
to  project  its  legislation  into  Vermont 
by  regulating  price  to  be  paid  in  that 
state  for  milk  acquired  there.  New 
York  has  no  power  to  outlaw  milk  by 
prohibiting  its  sale  if  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  it  to  farmers  of  Vermont 
is  less  than  would  be  owing  in  like 
circumstances  to  farmers  in  New  York. 
Such  power  if  exerted  will  set  barrier 
to  traffic  between  one  state  and  an¬ 
other  as  effective  as  if  custom  duties 
were  set  up.” 

“If  New  York,”  opinion  continued, 
in  order  to  promote  economic  welfare 
of  her  farmers  may  guard  them 
against  competition  with  cheaper 
prices  of  Vermont,  door  has  been  open¬ 
ed  to  rivalries  and  reprisals  that  were 
meant  to  be  prevented  by  United 
States  Constitution.  One  state,”  the 


New  Jersey,  Isaac  Bacharach;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  John  McCormack  and  Allen 
Treadway;  Pennsylvania,  J.  T.  Brooks; 
Maryland,  David  Lewis. 


.4,4,4 


G'C'  OOD  prices,”  predicts  Secretary 
Wallace,  “will  be  upped  11  per 
cent  during  first  half  of  1935  over 
those  for  last  half  of  1934.”  During 
first  two  Rooseveltian  years,  retail 
costs  of  42  foods  jumped  34  per  cent. 

Now  look  at  other  side  of  picture — 
farm  prices.  During  the  42  months 
ending  in  spring  of  1933,  prices  of  farm 
products  fell  twice  as  far  as  prices  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  not  only 
nearly  ruined  farmers  but  everyone  else 
as  well.  Since  turning  point,  farm 
prices  have  risen  95  per  cent,  or  nearly 


three  times  as  much  as  retail  prices 
Court  added,  “may  not  put  pressure  of  f°°d-  Last  week’s  top  price  for  hogs 
that  sort  upon  others  to  reform  their  was  59.10.  At  the  low  point  of  the  de¬ 


pression,  hogs  sold  as  low  as  $3.  Causes 
of  higher  prices:  Bad  crop  weather, 
some  improvement  in  city  buying 
power,  some  little  effect  from  AAA 
policies,  and — most  important  of  all — 
devaluation  of  dollar. 

Out-Sovieting  the  Soviet 

In  its  constant  reaching  for  more 
and  more  power,  AAA  has  proposed 
several  new  amendments  to  existing 
Agricultural  Administration  Act.  One 
of  these  asks  for  extension  of  AAA  for 
three  more  years.  Another  provision 
gives  AAA  power  to  license  all  indi¬ 
viduals  and  concerns  which  process  or 
handle  farm  products,  and  power  to 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  licensees 
kets  and  regulate  prices  of  the  State’s  may  operate.  Would  permit  Secretary 
own  producers  if  it  is  possible  for  deal-  of  Agriculture  to  control  all  business 
ers  to  buy  outside  milk  at  low  prices  concerns  handling  farm  products, 
and  use  it  to  undersell  in  New  York 

markets,  as  they  have  done  constantly  SLANT :  Note  steady  march  toward 
in  recent  years.  Only  answer  to  prob-  re£jmentation :  Wheat  only  was  to  be 
lem  is  cooperation  of  Federal  authori-  restricted  at  first;  then  corn  and  hogs; 
ties  with  State  Milk  Boards  to  insure  then  £Tains>  foll°wed  by  cotton,  to- 


economic  standards.” 

About  30  per  cent  of  milk  consumed 
in  New  York  metropolitan  district  is 
shipped  from  outside  states  and  there¬ 
fore  is  affected  by  this  decision. 

Officials  of  Milk  Control  Board  said 
they  welcomed  decision  as  clearing 
atmosphere  on  how  far  the  State  can 
go  on  regulation  of  milk  prices. 

SLANT:  Government  price  fixing  of 
any  kind  is  bad  economics,  difficult  to 
enforce  and  usually  ends  in  failure.  As 
emergency  measure  it  may  sometimes 
be  justified  on  strictly  temporary 
basis.  It  was  so  justified  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  instance,  for  there  is  little  use  in 
trying  to  stabilize  New  York’s  mar- 


uniform  prices  and  conditions  through¬ 
out  entire  milk  shed.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man,  Commissioner  Baldwin,  and,  since 
his  recent  appointment,  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck,  have  constantly  worked  to 
secure  cooperation  from  AAA  on  this 
matter.  Governor  Lehman  sent  a  mess¬ 
age  to  the  Legislature  on  March  6 
suggesting  New  York  ask  Congress 
and  President  for  legislation  giving 
State  power  to  regulate  milk  prices  in 
the  milk  shed. 


Tax  Foreign  Eggs  — 
Why  Not? 


TVT  EW  JERSEY  poultrymen  are 
thinking  straight  in  asking  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Lea  Bill, 
providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  import¬ 
ed  egg  products.  United  States  poultry 
industry  is  threatened  with  serious 
losses  from  imports  of  frozen  and  dried 
eggs  from  China  and  possibility  of  such 
imports  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 


bacco,  rice,  peanuts.  Now  several  other 
products  are  being  considered,  includ¬ 
ing  potatoes.  An  extension  of  the  AAA 
for  three  years  is  in  the  air.  If  AAA 
has  its  way,  don’t  think  control  will 
stop  until  every  farm  product  is  re¬ 
gimented,  nor  until  licensing  has  suck¬ 
ed  in  every  business,  agricultural  and 
otherwise.  Unless  the  people  realize 
what  is  happening,  and  put  a  stop  to  it 
soon,  we  are  surely  headed  toward  a 
dictatorship  that  will  out-soviet  the 
Soviet,  out-Hitler  Hitler,  and  out-Mus- 
solini  Mussolini!  Fortunately,  however, 
American  people  are  not  Europeans. 
When  AAA  goes  about  so  far,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  something  emphatic  to 
say  about  it. 

Why  Not  Before? 

New  Jersey  vegetable  growers  are 
backing  a  bill  introduced  by  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Senator  A.  Harry  Moore,  making1 
it  illegal  for  AAA  contracted  acres  of 
basic  crops  taken  out  of  production  to 
be  used  for  other  crops. 

SLANT:  If  this  had  been  done  be- 
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re  AAA  would  have  less  excuse  for 
te'nding  regimentation  to  all  farms 
nd  farmers. 

ye  May  Have  to  Eat  This 
New  Jersey  potato  growers  are  un- 
ecided  on  supporting  Warren  potato 
ontrol  Act  now  before  Congress  to 
ake  potatoes  a  basic  commodity, 
gee  editorial  this  issue). 

SLANT:  There  will  be  no  uncertain- 
y  in  minds  of  potato  growers  a  year 
K  go  after  this  act  becomes  effective, 
It  passed.  If  they  are  not  practically 
hi  against  it  then,  you  save  this  issue 
if  American  Agriculturist  and  we  will 
it  it! 

[tules  Against  Milk  Licensing 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sit¬ 
ing  in  California,  has  given  orders  re- 
Jtraining  enforcement  of  licensing  pro¬ 
visions  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
nong  milk  dealers  of  Los  Angeles, 
decision  said  AAA  had  no  authority 
Jor  federal  regulation  of  milk  produc¬ 
es  within  any  state.  Final  decision 
(rill  come  from  higher  court. 


Cannon  Rumblings 


CITIZENS  of  old  Greece  are  busy 
'fighting  each  other  to  the  death  as 
Jesuit  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  civil 
bar.  Hard  to  get  at  facts  because  all 
lews  from  Greece  is  carefully  filtered 
ly  her  government,  but  looks  like  poli¬ 
tics  rather  than  principles  is  behind 
Scenes.  Danger  for  world  lies  in  pos¬ 
sible  spread  of  war  to  Balkans,  and 
from  there  to  all  Europe.  Part  of 
Greece  called  Macedonia  lies  at  junc¬ 
tion  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  and 
^ot  far  from  Turkey.  (Look  at  your 
nap).  These  countries  would  welcome 
[xcuse  to  get  into  scrap  and  come  off 
lith  share  of  Macedonia.  Rumor  is 
that  Turkey  alone  has  30,000  to  40,000 
troops  massed  on  her  borders,  ready  to 
to  into  action  at  moment’s  notice. 
English  and  French  warships  are  al¬ 
ready  steaming  to  Greek  ports  to  pro¬ 
ject  own  citizens  residing  there. 

SLANT:  Hard  to  get  away  from 
lhadow  of  war  these  days.  As  soon 
j,s  one  crisis  is  averted,  another  looms. 
England’s  recent  “White  Paper,”  de¬ 
claring  her  intention  to  increase  at  once 
ler  armaments  as  a  safeguard  against 
like  action  on  part  of  other  major  pow¬ 
ers  (especially  Germany),  is  significant 
If  European  present  watchdog  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  rings  bell  for  new  arms 
[ace.  Preparedness  for  defensive  war 
is  necessary,  but  likewise  is  one  of 
piggest  factors  in  starting  wars.  “All 
Pressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go”  usually 
Inds  in  finding  some  place  to  go. 


’*  Monetary  —  President 
Said  Yes  and  No 


“Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  domestic 
commodity  prices  have  gone  far  enough 
p  justify  stabilization ?” 

BOVE  question  was  asked  by  a 
newspaper  man  on  March  6  at  one 
bf  regular  press  conferences  with 
■  resident  Roosevelt.  A  president  may 
hever  be  quoted  directly,  but  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  answer  to  question  was  emphatic, 
W  was  immediately  interpreted  to 
glean  that  government  intends  to  de¬ 
value  dollar  still  further.  Few  minutes 
fter  report  reached  Wall  Street,  prices 
Pi  stocks  went  up  and  bond  prices  de¬ 
fined.  White  House  then  issued  state¬ 
ment  denying  that  government  had 
ky  intention  of  further  devaluing  the 
pollar. 

SLANT:  That  is  where  administra- 
on  makes  grave  mistake.  It  is  pili¬ 
ng  faith  on  spending  billions  of  gov- 
nment  money  to  force  recovery.  This 
p  never  work,  and  will  plunge  the 


people  further  into  back-breaking  debt. 

British  pound  sterling  has  been  sink¬ 
ing  steadily  in  terms  of  dollar,  franc, 
and  gold.  Devaluing  British  pound 
makes  position  of  countries  still  on 
gold  standard,  like  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  to  some  extent  France,  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  With  our  gold  pegged  at 
$35  an  ounce  United  States  is  also  on 
gold  standard,  so  decline  of  the  British 
pound  endangers  our  own  recovery. 
For  example,  if  pound  fell  to  $4  all 
gold  standard  countries  face  further 
reduction  of  wages,  salaries,  debt 
charges,  in  fact,  all  horrors  of  more 
deflation.  International  joint  action  is 
certainly  needed.  Meanwhile  United 
States  remedy  must  be  controlled  in¬ 
flation  by  further  devaluation  of  dol¬ 
lar  from  where  it  is  now  pegged  at  $35 
an  ounce  at  least  to  limit  set  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  $41.34. 

Recent  statement  made  by  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
American  Agriculturist,  puts  monetary 
situation  in  a  nutshell.  Said  he: 
“Japan  raised  gold  price  to  $55  an 
ounce,  Australia  $48,  Argentina  equally 


as  much;  result,  flourishing  prosperity 
in  these  countries.  France,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  main¬ 
tained  old  price  for  gold;  result,  hard¬ 
est  times  in  their  history.  When  we 
restore  price  of  basic  commodities  we 
will  tremendously  increase  purchasing 
power  of  our  farmers  and  restore  value, 
of  our  natural  resources.  This  enor¬ 
mous  gain  in  purchasing  power  would 
increase  consumption,  set  factories  go¬ 
ing,  bring  re-employment,  cut  relief 
rolls,  lift  depression,  and  restore  pros¬ 
perity.” 

United  States  devalued  its  currency 
to  59  cents  of  its  former  value.  Result: 
Farmers  received  the  only  substantial 
advance  in  prices  of  farm  products 
since  the  depression.  When  devaluing 
stopped,  advance  in  farm  prices  stop¬ 
ped  also.  Argentina  went  further  and 
is  continuing  to  devalue  her  currency 
about  two-thirds.  Results :  Argen¬ 
tina’s  exports  were  substantially  higher 
in  1934  than  in  1933.  Her  national  in¬ 
dustries  are  flourishing.  As  the  result 
of  our  AAA  farm  restriction  program, 
United  States  is  importing  grain  from 


Argentina  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Such  imports  were  52  per  cent  greater 
in  volume  than  in  1933.  In  January 
of  this  year,  Argentina’s  total  exports 
to  this  country  were  double  those  of 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Like 
Brazil,  Argentina  has  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  restricted  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  to  capture  part  of  world  mar¬ 
kets  that  we  have  been  losing.  Her 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1934  was 
40  per  cent  greater  than  for  1933. 

SLANT:  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 


At  a  Glance 


Western  farmers  who  are  running 
out  of  feed  are  selling  their  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  because  it  costs  more  to 
feed  them  than  they  are  worth. 

* *  *  * 

Danger  of  bonus  payments  to  veter¬ 
ans  still  hangs  like  suspended  sword 
over  taxpayers’  heads.  Growing  senti¬ 
ment  for  it  in  Congress,  and  President 
may  have  to  exercise  his  veto. 


A  Wonderful  New  Disk  Harrow 
Designed  for  the  Small  Tractor 


McCormick-Deering 
No.  10-A  Disk  Harrow,  in 
the  7  -  foot  size,  with  the 
manual  angling  device. 


The 

McCormick< 
Deering 
No.  10-A 


WHEN  you  buy  that  new  small  tractor,  here 
is  the  disk  harrow  to  go  with  it.  The  new 
No.  10-A  has  all  the  fine  features  that  have 
long  proved  their  value  in  the  heavier  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractor  Disk  Harrows. 

The  No.  10-A  has  McCormick -Deering  heavy- 
gauge,  crimped-center,  shock-absorbing  disks.  Crossed 
draft  connections  permit  each  gang  to  tilt  separately 
without  strain  on  the  frame  and  compel  the  rear 
gangs  to  follow  the  front  gangs  properly.  Frames  are 
truss-type  angle  steel  and  have  heavy  steel  gussets — 
both  front  and  rear  frames  are  the  same  height,  and 
draft  is  low  to  aid  penetration. 

You  can  get  the  No.  10-A  in  5,  6,  7,  or  8-ft.  sizes, 
with  16-in.  or  18-in.  disks.  A  manual  angling  device 
is  regularly  supplied,  but  an  automatic,  tractor-oper¬ 
ated  gang-angling  device  can  be  obtained. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the  No. 
10-A.  He  can  also  furnish  other  types  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Harrows  for  tractor  or  horse  operation. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


A  Bigger  Harrow  for  Heavier  Work 
—the  No.  9 


Read  What  Owners  Say: 

“I  have  never,  in  my  more  than  30  years’  experience,  seen  a  disk  harrow 
that  will  do  the  work  this  one  will.  I  disked  about  50  acres  of  oat  stubble 
full  of  grass  and  growing  oats  and  it  nearly  plowed  the  ground  (and  the 
ground  was  clay).  The  No.  9  is  the  heaviest,  strongest,  and  best  put 
together  disk  I  have  ever  seen.” 

FRANK  D.  SHERWOOD.  Piffard,  N.  Y. 

“The  rear  disks  split  the  ridges  perfectly,  even  when  a  peg-tooth  harrow 
or  soil  pulverizer  is  pulled  behind.  The  No.  9  disk  has  plenty  of  weight 
to  do  good  work  in  most  any  ground  without  adding  more  weight.  The 
disk  blades  are  standing  up  good  in  stony  ground.  I  find  the  No.  9  will 
do  good  work  in  loose,  mucky,  or  sandy  soil  which  other  heavy  diski 
will  not.  The  No.  9  pulls  more  easily  on  turns  than  other  disks.  With 
the  No.  9  you  can  disk  dead  furrows  with  all  the  disks  cutting  full  depth. 
With  other  types,  some  of  the  disks  are  carried  clear  of  the  ground.” 

JOHN  L.  EARLY.  Nappanee,  Ind. 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,: 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 
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IT  takes  more  than  low  prices  to  keep 
potato  growers  away  from  the  annual 
potato  convention  and  show  sponsored  by 
the  Steuben  and  Livingston  County  Farm 
Bureaus.  The  eighth  annual  event  at 
Wayland  had  a  big  turnout.  Because  of 
the  accomplishments  of  this  gathering 
from  year  to  year,  it  was  voted  to  set  up 
a  permanent  committee  which  will  meet 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  Carl  Welling¬ 
ton  of  Arkport  is  temporary  chairman. 

The  convention  recognized  that  one  of 
the  major  troubles  with  the  New  York 
potato  industry  is  lack  of  aggressive 
salesmanship.  A  resolution  said:  “Potato 
growers  in  general  have  done  nothing  to 
promote  the  advertising  of  this  staple 
food  article.’’ 

It  was  resolved:  “That  we  request  the 
various  state  agencies  interested  to  study 
means  and  methods  of  such  advertising, 
and  to  put  into  motion  such  plans  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  they  deem  most  adequate.’’ 

Don’t  Depend  on  AAA 

The  proposed  AAA  potato  control  plan 
was  discussed,  changes  in  the  bill  being 
explained  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Little  or  no 
enthusiasm  was  manifest  for  the  plan,  al¬ 
though  the  attitude  of  many  growers  was 
that  they  might  go  along.  This  was  based 
largely  on  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
potato  states  had  approved  the  plan. 

More  recently  I  have  heard  growers  ex¬ 
press  the  fear  that  the  plan  may  work 
out  so  as  to  leave  northern  growers  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag.  So  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  plan  they  fear  it  may  not 
become  operative  for  60  or  90  days.  This 
would  apply  restrictions  to  northeastern 
growers  and  be  too  late  to  curb  early 
planters  in  the  South. 

Favor  New  Sales  Plan 

Northern  potatoes  usually  are  sold  at 
a  delivered  price.  The  convention  agreed 
this  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  favored  sell¬ 
ing  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  making  use  of 
federal-state  shipping  point  inspection. 
The  theory  is  that  destination  sales  fre¬ 
quently  are  unsatisfactory  to  shippers 
when  receivers  claim  the  goods  are  not 
as  represented.  Use  of  shipping-point  in¬ 
spection  would  certify  grade  and  condi¬ 
tion  at  time  of  shipping  and  protect  re¬ 
ceivers  through  right  to  re-inspection  at 
destination. 

Bill  Stempfle,  Steuben  County  agent, 
and  Nelson  Smith,  Livingston  County 
agent,  deserve  a  bouquet  for  staging  the 
convention. 

Milk  Advertising  Favored 

The  other  day  I  attended  a  four-county 
meeting  of  dairymen  at  Spencerport.  I 
had  opportunity  to  visit  with  many  of 
the  men.  I  found  all  of  them  sold  on  the 


milk  advertising  campaign.  One  objection 
they  voiced  was  that  they  disliked  the 
idea  of  its  being  handled  by  a  bureau 
of  the  state  government. 

In  answer  to  this  I  raised  the  point 
that  if  the  campaign  were  handled  priva¬ 
tely  by  one  or  several  organizations,  there 
would  be  thousands  of  persons  and  groups 
in  the  industry  who  would  not  contribute. 
Anyway,  the  Legislature  has  limited  the 
payroll  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  fund,  so  most  of  the  money  goes 
directly  into  advertising. 

The  Milk  Outlook 

Ernest  C.  Strobeck  of  Macedon,  execu¬ 
tive  committeeman  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  sees 
New  York  dairymen  in  better  position 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  Cows 
are  fewer  and  production  in  recent 
months  has  been  more  nearly  in  line  with 
demand.  He  points  out  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  removed  1,500,000  cows  in  the 
drought  areas  of  the  West,  and  that  159,- 
000  cows  have  been  removed  in  New  York, 
largely  due  to  disease  eradication  pro¬ 
grams. 

“The  result  is  that  the  movement  of 
cows  has  reversed  itself,”  he  says.  "In 
the  past  the  movement  has  been  to  the 
East.  Now  there  is  a  demafld  in  the  West 
for  eastern  cows  to  replenish  herds.  No 
matter  what  happens,  our  eastern  dairy¬ 
men  ought  to  be  better  off  this  year 
than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.” 

The  Milk  Law  Decisions 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  two  related  test  cases  affecting 
the  New  York  State  Milk  control  law 
have  raised  some  new  and  acute  prob¬ 
lems.  The  state  has  sought  to  compel 
New  York  distributors  to  pay  out-of- 
state  producers  the  same  minimum  prices 
as  fixed  for  New  York  producers.  G.  A.  F. 
Seelig  Inc.,  New  York  City  distributor 
buying  milk  in  Vermont,  refused. 

Federal  District  Court  decided  the  law 
did  not  apply  to  milk  shipped  into  the 
state  as  long  as  it  was  sold  in  original 
containers  (cans).  It  held  that  when  the 
milk  was  taken  from  the  cans  and  placed 
in  bottles  the  state  law  governs  it.  The 
state  appealed  on  the  can  decision  and 
Seelig  on  the  bottle  decision  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  latter  body  has  decided 
no  state  can  apply  its  regulations  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  to  milk  either  in  bottles 
or  cans,  or  other  goods  shipped  from  an¬ 
other  state,  as  long  as  the  goods  comply 
with  sanitary  regulations. 

New  York  may  expect  a  flood  of  cheap 
milk,  unless  a  federal  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  interstate  New  York  milk- 
shed  is  put  into  effect.  Such  federal  plan, 
or  similar  regulations  by  all  of  the  states 


MOST  OF  OUR 
SOILS  NEED 


Lime  Crest 

Calcite 

(PULVERIZED) 

IS  LIME 
AT  ITS 
BEST 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  eastern  states  need 
lime.  A  survey  made  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College  showed  that  72%  of  Pennsylvania 
farm  lands  were  deficient  in  lime.  This  is 
typical  of  conditions  throughout  this  part  of 
the  country. 

This  is  important  to  you.  Unless  the  lime 
needs  of  your  soil  have  been  satisfied,  you  can 
not  get  the  crop  yields  you  have  a  right  to 
expect — you  can  not  get  full  returns  from 


LIM 


fertilizers.  For  crops  will  not  do  well  on 
“sour”  soil,  and  fertilizer  alone  does  not  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition. 

This  year  use  plenty  of  lime.  And  be  sure 
it  is  Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized).  This 
crystalline  calcite  limestone,  reduced  by 
powerful  machinery  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
will  act  rapidly  in  the  soil;  yet  its  benefits  are 
cumulative  and  lasting.  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
(Pulverized)  is  non-caustic.  It  can  be  spread 
far  in  advance  of  planting  without  loss  of 
efficiency.  In  addition  to  sweetening  the  soil, 
Lime  Crest  supplies  calcium  and  other  valu¬ 
able  minerals,  and  fosters  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  beneficial  bacteria.  It 
releases  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
fertilizers,  and  makes  them  available  for 
plant  food. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  also  available  in  the 
Hydrated  and  Burned  forms.  To  learn  how 
much  Lime  Crest  Calcite  your  soil  needs, 
send  a  sample  to  your  County  Agent  or  to  our 
laboratory  for  a  free  soil  test.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed 
the  Plant.” 
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affected,  apparently  offer  the  only  solu¬ 
tions. 

Hothouse  Outlook 

Irondequoit  hothouse  growers  are  plant¬ 
ing  tomatoes  a  little  later  this  season.  It 
may  be  news  to  many,  but  there  are 
about  75  acres  of  hot  houses  in  Monroe 
County,  chiefly  in  Irondequoit  town.  This 
is  the  largest  indoor  vegetable  growing 
section  in  the  state.  While  a  wide  range 
of  vegetables  are  produced,  tomatoes 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  best  bets.  Southern 
grown  tomatoes  seldom  are  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Picked  green,  colored  with 
ethylene  gas  fumes,  the  flavor  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  southern  early  tomatoes  fre¬ 
quently  is  doubtful.  The  hothouse  product 
is  vine-ripened. 

The  other  day  the  Monroe  growers 
heard  Prof.  I.  C.  Hoffman  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  one  of 
the  foremost  specialists  on  hothouse  pro¬ 
duction.  He  told  them  Ohio  growers  are 
ahead  of  New  Fork,  using  more  fertilizer 
and  more  water,  operating  practically  the 
year  around.  Ohio  is  the  big  competitor 
of  upstate  New  York,  so  Monroe  growers 
are  delaying  production  this  season  so 
as  to  follow  the  Ohio  crop  of  tomatoes. 
When  the  two  crops  have  appeared  on 
the  market  simultaneously  there  have 
been  price  slumps  not  altogether  relat¬ 
ed  to  volume.  By  maintaining  a  more 
even  flow  this  year  it  is  hoped  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  stabilized. 

California  vs  New  York 

Can  eastern  vegetable  growers  meet 
the  competition  from  South  and  West? 
Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  can¬ 
ning  crops  growers  and  canning  factory 
field  men  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  of  Cornell 
said  the  answer  is  “Yes.”  He  qualified 
the  answer  with  the  provision  that  east¬ 
ern  growers  make  some  changes  in  their 
methods  and  practices. 

"California  is  far  ahead  of  the  East  in 
grading;  packing  and  marketing  vegeta¬ 
bles,”  he  said.  “To  compete  successfully, 
eastern  growers  will  have  to  abandon 
the  old  policy  of  selling  what  they  have 
in  favor  of  having  quality  up  to  market 
demand,  meeting  the  quality  of  produce 
shipped  from  a  distance.” 

He  said  California  makes  wider  use  of 
federal-state  grade  inspection  and  cen¬ 
tral  packing  houses  are  the  rule. 

Wadsworth  Opposes  AAA  Control 

Certain  of  his  constituents  have  been 
writing  to  Congressman  James  W. 
Wadsworth  about  AAA  programs,  parti¬ 
cularly  potatoes.  Here  is  what  he  says : 
“I  am  opposed  to  all  such  control  legis¬ 
lation  and  do  not  feel  that  the  prbposal  as 
to  potatoes  would  be  practicable  or  work¬ 
able. 

“The  government  has  had  the  southern 
farmer  plow  up  his  cotton  and  curtail  the 
production  of  tobacco.  Immediately  there¬ 
after  he  has  gone  into  the  production  of 
potatoes  to  compete  with  those  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  been 
voting  against  all  measures  of  this  kind.” 

Mr.  Wadsworth  is  a  former  United 
States  Senator;  his  home  is  at  Geneseo, 
and  he  represents  the  39th  Congressional 
District  in  Congress. 

Grange  Conferences 

Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller  of  West  Chazy, 
State  Grange  lecturer,  has  announced  the 
annual  regional  Grange  conferences  will 
begin  March  25.  Continuing  until  May  18, 
a  conference  will  be  conducted  almost 
daily,  except  Sunday.  Grange  officers  and 
members  are  urged  to  attend  these  con¬ 
ferences,  so  they  become  posted  on  the 
program  of  the  Grange  for  the  year. 
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Every  county  deputy  and  Pomona  k 
turer  has  a  copy  of  the  complete  itiB{,; 
ary,  together  with  a  program  outlined  f, 
the  one-day  sessions. 

Folks  Are  Funny 

Walter  Reynolds,  young  farmer  , 
Poughquag,  Dutchess  County,  won  tii 
title  of  champion  wood  chopper  of  jw 
York  State  during  Farm  and  Home  week 
He  cut  through  a  ten  inch  beech  log  5 


Walter  Reynolds 


one  minute,  nine  and  one-fifth  second; 
Reynolds  defeated  Peter  McLarnen  ( 
Australia,  world’s  chamion,  with  a  hand) 
cap  last  year.  He  used  a  4%  pound  s 
with  a  short  handle. 

Slant :  One  day  of  recent  Farmers  Wee 
in  Ithaca  we  met  hundreds  of  peopl 
stringing  across  the  campus  to  watch  tb 
wood  chopping  contest.  Probably  95  pe 
cent  of  the  crowd  had  chopped  plenty  0 
wood  themselves  and  called  it  a  dull,  dis 
agreeable  job.  Yet  hundreds  of  thei 
stood  around  for  an  hour  or  more  in  ft 
cold  and  rain  to  watch  a  wood  choppii^ 
contest.  We  would  ourselves.  Human  in 
ture  is  funny ! 


Rehabilitation  Bill  is  Opposed 

Ross-Haas  Bill,  now  before  New  Yob 
Legislature,  provided  at  first  for  the  11 
corporation  of  the  New  York  State  Run 
Rehabilitation  Corporation,  with  a  capita 
of  $50,000,000,  to  be  spent  to  rehabilitat 
individuals  and  families  by  enabling  the: 
to  secure  subsistence  and  gainful  eu 
ployment  from  the  soil.  Corporate 
would  have  power  to  lend  or  give  awaj 
money,  build  or  acquire  and  opera! 
factories,  farms,  and  practically  all  otbij 
enterprises. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  secretary  of  stall 
under  Wilson,  led  attack  against  this  ut] 
wise  Bill,  said  it  was  an  affront  to 
Constitution.  Dr.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  direl 
tor  or  rural  activities  of  the  TERA,  sa| 
in  defense  of  Bill  that  State  now 
80,000  rural  relief  cases  and  that  soffll 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  help  thesj 
families  to  be  self-supporting. 

Slant :  Many  rural  families  are  in  nee 
of  right  kind  of  help,  but  it  is  umvii 
to  set  up  any  organization  with  tremei 
dous  powers  proposed  in  this  Bill  as  1 
was  originally  written.  Following  tb| 
hearing  on  it,  it  was  greatly  modified  I 
meet  some  of  the  objections.  Looks 
we  are  building  too  many  and  too 
machines  to  handle  these  emergenej 
jobs. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  committees  that  arranged  the  Eighth  Potato  Growers’ 
vention  at  Wayland,  February  25  and  26.  They  are:  Top  row,  left  to  right 1 — Lewis 
man,  Dansville ;  Purdy  Kinkaid  and  Lee  Edmond,  Cohocton;  Chas.  Noble,  Prattsbm 
Fred  and  George  Mehlenbacher,  Wayland;  L.  H.  Robinson,  Dansville.  Seated — 
Smith,  Mt.  Morris;  L.  H.  Briggs,  Carl  Wellington,  Arkport;  and  W.  S.  Stempfle,  WJ 
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Weather  Unfavorable  for  Peaches 

Jan.  28  the  temperature  dropped  to 
10  below  zero  in  many  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  This  probably  will  seriously 
injure  or  kill  the  buds  in  a  great  many 
of  the  peach  orchards.  Several  years 
ago  we  usually  felt  peaches  would  have 
at  least  a  half  crop,  or  better,  four 
years  out  of  five.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  true  during  the  past  six  years 
when  the  cycle  of  dry  weather  first 
influenced  the  crops  in  this  state.  It 
would  appear  as  though  we  should  re¬ 
plant  our  orchards  with  more  hardy 
varieties  and  only  on  the  very  best 
locations. 

For  the  second  successive  season  the 
peach  orchards,  over  much  of  the 
northeastern  area,  were  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  injury  to  the  buds.  Reports 
from  Connecticut,  Hudson  Valley,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  indicate 
small  crops.  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  report  some  in¬ 
jury;  the  situation  is  spotted.  Georgia 
appears  to  be  in  good  shape.  The  trees 
probably  have  not  been  injured  by  this 
last  freeze  but  the  situation  is  a  very 
critical  one  for  the  growers  who  depend 
very  largely  on  peaches  for  their  in¬ 
come.  For  many  of  the  growers  in 
New  Jersey  this  represents  the  third 
crop  loss  in  three  successive  years;  one 
through  the  storm  of  1933;  the  others 
through  freezes  in  1934  and  1935.  Very 
few  businesses  could  survive  three 
years  of  failure  similar  to  this. 

— Frank  App. 


Make  Empire  Stale  Lambs  Better 

Sheepmen  are  showing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  their 
lambs.  According  to  H.  A.  Willman,  Ex¬ 
tension  Sheep  Specialist,  400  sheep  grow¬ 
ers  recently  attended  8  sheep  meetings  in 
Wayne,  Seneca,  Orleans,  Ontario  and  Liv¬ 
ingston  Counties.  At  these  meetings, 
practices  which  mean  greater  returns  to 
the  sheep  grower  were  demonstrated  and 
discussed. 

Low  returns  result  from  improper  sheep 
management  practices.  A  survey  report 
on  the  sale  of  98,000  head  at  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  York  State  showed  that  32 
per  cent  of  all  lambs  marketed  from  this 
state  were  parasitic  in  appearance,  that  20 
per  cent  were  culls,  56  per  cent  were  not 
docked,  14  per  cent  not  castrated,  and 
that  47  per  cent  of  all  lambs  sold  for  less 
than  the  top  market  price.  Why  does  this 
situation  exist?  Many  factors  in  sheep 
production  reduce  the  quality  of  lambs  and 
lower  the  income.  Some  of  these  factors 
which  will  raise  returns  are  the  use  of 
registered  rams  of  the  correct  type,  para¬ 
site  control,  docking,  castrating  and  prop¬ 
er  feeding. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  Empire  State 
lambs,  a  new  project  has  been  set  up.  It 
Will  be  conducted  as  a  county  contest. 
Six  county  farm  bureau  sheep  committees 
have  adopted  this  program.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards,  the 
Buffalo  Livestock  Exchange  and  the  Buf- 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


MONDAY,  MARCH  18 

12:35 — "Population  Movements  and  Land  Policy  in 
JsTew  York  State,”  Prof.  W.  A.  Anderson. 

12:45 — "A  New  Deal  for  Monday,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  19 

12:35 — "Cowslips  in  the  Dairy  Business,”  M.  E. 
Thompson. 

12:45 — "The  First  Residents  of  New  York  State,” 
Noah  T.  Clarke. 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  20 
12:35 — "Giving  Plants  a  C'honce.” 

12:45 — "Tolerance,”  Prof.  Bristow  Adams  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  21 

12:35 — "Passing  Judgments  on  Insect  P^sts,”  J.  H. 
Putnam, 

12:45 — "The  New’  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  22 

12:45. — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  May  Foley. 

1:00 — "Don't  Spray  Where  Cattle  Stray.”  Prof.  L. 
J.  Cross. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  23 

1230 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Boys  in  the  Farm 
Business,”  Robert  Dyer,  Columbia  County  4-H 
Club  Agent. 


falo  Producers  Coop.  Com.  Asso.,  special 
awards  will  be  presented  to  the  counties 
which  carry  on  the  best  program.  The 
basis  of  awards  will  include  the  per  cent 
of  sheepmen  enrolled  who  use  registered 
rams,  control  parasites  and  dock  and  cas¬ 
trate  their  lambs. 


Baby  Cbick  Show  Coming 

A  big  southern  New  York  baby  chick 
and  egg  show  will  be  staged  in  the  State 
Armory  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  3rd 
and  4th.  Thousands  of  chicks  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  on  hand.  Each  entry  will  corn- 
price  25  chicks,  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
enter  them.  When  show  is  over,  chicks 
will  be  donated  and  auctioned  off  to  help 
pay  expenses.  A  sweepstakes  cup  will  be 
awarded  by  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  to  person  having  highest  score  for 
all  chicks  entered,  providing  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  at  least  three  entries,  all  breeds 
and  classes  competing.  Classes  will  be 
R.  O.  P.,  Egg  lay  trials,  certified,  super¬ 


vised,  breeder,  commercial  hatchery,  pul¬ 
let  hatched  and  ungraded.  For  entry 
blanks  or  further  information,  write  Mr. 
Philip  Higley,  Secretary,  Southern  New 
York  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show,  Court 
House,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Situation  Tough 

Reports  indicate  local  seed  markets 
flooded  with  poor  quality  farm  seed,  due 
to  shortage.  Slant :  It  seems  tragic  to 
waste  cost  of  fertilizer  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  including  whole  season’s  work,  on 
a  crop  that  only  grows  part  of  a  stand, 
or  poor  quality  product,  because  the  seed 
was  not  right  in  the  first  place.  For  pro¬ 
tection,  buy  early,  which  means  now,  of 
only  reliable  dealers,  and  test  seed  for 
germination.  Beware  of  too  low  prices. 


Flowers  from  all  countries  will  be  on 
parade  at  International  Flower  Show,  to 
be  held  March  18-23,  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 


The  LeRoy  Silos  have  either  hinged  or 
continuous  door  fronts  and  convenient 
ladders.  Ask  us  about  the  special  features 
of  each.  No  wood  silo  is  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Rowe  Patented  Spreader,  chute  and 
anchor  iron.  Agents  and  Dealers  wanted 
in  open  territories. 

SAVE  MONEY, 

write  today  for  new  low  prices  and  catalog. 


Rib-Stone  CS&^on 


LeRoy,  N.Y 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  f£,ht?nrgm  p^‘ts.110^. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Ke- 
luires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non  Sulphating, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  iiteratur* 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers. N.Y, 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


WHY 

V  I 


NOT? 


The  Excess  Crew  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature  in  Albany 
would  put  extra  men  on  railroad  trains  regardless  of 
the  necessity  for  such  additional  employees.  In  effect  it 
would  be  as  if  the  Legislature  passed  farm  legislation 
requiring  two  men  on  every  plow,  two  operators  for  every 
tractor,  and  other  equally  unnecessary  requirements. 


An  Advertisement  of 

Associated  Railroads  of  New  York  State 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Corp. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Erie  Railroad 


Fonda,  Johnstown  & Gloversville  Railroad 
Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Long  Island  Railroad 


New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hurt  ford  Railroad 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  announced 
prices  dealers  must  pay  for  lower  classi¬ 
fications  for  February  as  follows  : 

Class  3  (evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder, 


some  kinds  cheese)  . . .  $1.71 

Class  4A  (Butter)  .  1.31 

Class  4B  (Cheese)  .  1.30 


Following  recent  Hearing  price  in¬ 
creases  of  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  were  ordered  in  classes 
2A,  2B,  and  2C  (milk  used  for  cream  in 
various  classes)  making  price  in  these 
classes  $1.75. 

Turn  to  Northeastern  Slants  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  important  court  decision  on  milk, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  Control 
Board  to  enforce  board  prices  for  milk 
bought  outside  state.  Of  equal  importance 
is  a  California  decision  that  AAA  cannot 
regulate  milk  dealers  whose  business  is 
conducted  wholely  within  one  state.  Two 
decisions  show  importance  of  state-fed¬ 
eral  cooperation. 

Producer-Dealers  are  wrong  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  Control  Board  cannot  force 
them  to  take  out  a  license  and  to  abide 
by  Control  Board  ruling.  While  lower 
court  ruled  that  producer  has  right  to 
sell  his  produce  anywhere,  this  was  re¬ 
versed  by  a  higher  court  and  the  Milk 
Control  Board  sustained.  Producer -Deal¬ 
ers  must  have  licenses. 

Just  as  price  of  milk  used  for  cream 
was  raised,  butter  took  a  dive.  Reasons : 
lower  consumption ;  big  increases  in  the 
use  of  substitutes;  (In  January  better 
than  33,000,000  pounds,  twice  as  much  as 
January,  1934),  and  the  arrival  of  liberal 
butter  imports  (in  February  better  than 
3,500,000  pounds,  compared  with  less  than 
20,000  in  February  a  year  ago). 


eggs)  uses  about  half  our  spring  surplus 
of  eggs.  If  these  are  replaced  by  imports, 
United  States  eggs  will  go  into  storage, 
increasing  holdings  to  a  point  which  will 
seriously  lower  prices,  Therefore  excise 
tax  is  proposed.  (See  Northeastern  Slants 
on  the  National  News  this  issue). 

Optimism  about  egg  market  prospects 
based  on  (1)  low  cold  storage  stocks,  es¬ 
timated  on  March  2  at  49,000  cases,  as 
compared  with  98,000  cases  a  year  ago; 
(2)  fewer  hens, — on  February  1  about  8 
per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Also  lower 
production  per  hen,  resulting  in  18  per 
cent  fewer  eggs  than  a  year  ago.  Reduc¬ 
tion  was  especially  heavy  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Receipts  of  eggs  there  during  one 
recent  week  was  44  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Estimates  from  western 
states  indicate  spring  and  summer  short¬ 
age  of  eggs  varying  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  (3)  chick  orders  have  been  running 
30  to  40  per  cent  above  last  year,  but 
probably  will  level  out  closer  to  last 
year’s  demand.  The  prospect  of  high  feed 
prices  during  the  growing  season  will 
tend  to  prevent  too  great  expansion  this 
summer.  (4)  prospect  of  good  prices  for 
live  and  dressed  poultry  will  encourage 
close  culling.  Other  meats  are  rising. 
Poultry  has  been  relatively  reasonable  in 
comparison  with  other  meats,  which 
should  encourage  demand  and  cause  some 
increase  in  price. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — March  5,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 1,060.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  26%-30%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  22%- 
31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  25%-29c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  221/3-25140;  Pullets  18%-21%  ;  Hen¬ 
nery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  23%-25c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  211,4-221/20;  Pullets  19- 
20%c;  Ducks  34i/2-41c. 


Cow  Census 

On  February  1  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  New  York  had  declined  to  the  same 
figure  reported  in  1931.  Average  cows  per 
herd  was  13.9,  while  a  year  ago  at  the 
high  point  the  average  per  herd  was  15. 
But  production  per  cow  on  February  1 
was  reported  at  15  pounds,  quite  a  drop 
from  1931,  when  the  report  showed  aver¬ 
age  of  16.6  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Also 
important  are  figures  on  calves.  Now  the 
average  of  2.3  sucking  calves  per  herd 
in  1931  is  3. 

One  reason  for  drop  in  numbers  is  dis¬ 
ease  erradication,  also  lower  culling,  both 
of  which  tend  to  reduce  poor  individuals 
and  raise  average  production.  However, 
cow  population  is  decreasing  at  a  time 
when  business  seems  to  be  improving 
slowly.  It  takes  three  years  to  raise  a 
cow.  How  long  before  we  will  begin  to 
talk  in  terms  of  milk  shortages? 

United  States  figures  for  February  1 
show  4.1  per  cent  fewer  cows  than  last 
year,  and  6  per  cent  less  milk. 

*  ❖  * 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  on  the  tobog¬ 
gan  lately,  but  it  held  up  longer  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
before  the  usual  spring  slump.  Don’t  be 
discouraged  by  present  low  prices.  It  is 
believed  that  they  are  about  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  because  good  prospects  for  prices 
next  fall  will  cause  buying  for  storage 
at  about  present  prices,  thus  supporting 
the  market. 

Of  great  importance  to  northeastern 
poultrymen  is  proposed  excise  tax  on  im¬ 
ported  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  Present 
tariff  which  went  into  effect  in  June, 
1930,  carried  the  following  rates  on  eggs : 
Shell  eggs,  10c  a  dozen ;  frozen  eggs,  11c 
a  pound;  dried  yolks,  dried  whole  eggs, 
and  dried  albumen  18c  a  pound.  Present 
egg  prices  here  will  allow  heavy  imports 
over  this  tariff  wall.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  breaking  trade  (frozen  and  dried 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  )  7-8  weeks  $3.00 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  V  8-9  weeks  $3.25 

Poland-Duroc  Hampshire  Cross  )  9-10  weeks  $3.50 


Vineland — March  4,  1935 — Number  of 

cases  sold — 944.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  26)4-290;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  24-25%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  25-26c;  N.'j.  Grade  A  Med. 
23%-25c;  Producers  Grade  24-24%c;  Pro¬ 
ducers  Grade  Med.  22%-23%c;  Pullets 
22%-23%c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  24y2-26y2c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  22-23c ; 
Pullets  20%c ;  Ducks  25-35e. 

Paterson — March  5,  1935 — Number  of 

cases  sold — 216.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  27%-28%c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  24%-26c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  25%-28c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  24%-25%c;  Creams  24%-26%e; 
Creams,  Med.  23%-25c;  Pullets  23%-24c; 
Ducks  40%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  26-27c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
24-25%c. 

Hightstown — February  28  &  March  4, 
1935 — Number  of  cases  sold — 383  (two 
sales).  Quotations  as  of  March  4.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  261/2-281/4c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  24% -26c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  25y2-27c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  23%-25%c;  Pullets  22- 
22%c;  Producers  Grades,  tints  23-25%c; 
crax  20%c:  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Fey. 
24% -26c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  23)4-23%. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsic 

Albany 

L. 

Island 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  5 

Mar.  7 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge .  26  -28 

23i/2-29 

24'/2-29'/2 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge .  24  -27 

23  -29 

23', 

4-28(4 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med .  23  -24(4 

22  -27 

23 

-25'/2 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Med. ....  22(4-24 

21  -24 

22 

-24 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullets  20  -20'/2 

20 

-23 

Brown,  Fey.  Lge - 

23'/2-27'/2 

Brown,  Gr.  A  Lqe.  24  -26 

23 

-26(4 

Brown.  Gr.  A  Meds.  22'/2-24 

21 

-23'/2 

*  *  * 


POTATOES 

Two  things  are  important  to  potato 
growers.  First,  what  acreage  will  be 
planted  this  spring?  Second,  what  will 
government  attempt  to  do  in  controlling 
the  crop  or  the  marketing  of  it  next  fall? 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
says  growers  report  intention  to  plant  2 
per  cent  less  acreage  than  last  year, 
which  would  give  3,244,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3,303,000  harvested  last  fall. 
At  first  glance  that  doesn’t  look  so  bad, 
but  with  good  weather  the  indicated  acre¬ 
age  will  give  crop  bigger  than  can  be 
marketed  at  a  profit.  Also,  some  believe 
that  growers  will  plant  more  than  pres¬ 
ent  intentions,  hoping  that  possible  gov¬ 
ernment  control  will  raise  price  to  their 
benefit. 


Add  35  cents  serum-virus  treatment. 


BOARS: 

Hampshire  Cross 
Duroc  Cross 
Berkshire  Cross 
Yorkshire  Cross 
Poland  Cross 


Immediate  Service:  10.50  — 
$12.50  —  $15.  —  $18.  —  $25. 
Later  Service:  $3.50  —  $4.  — 
$4.50  —  $5.  —  $6.  —  $7.  — $8. 
Add  35  cents — serum-virus 
treatment. 


Fancy  Gilts  all  ages  —  prices. 


Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 


Chas.  Davisj 


c/o  Old  Battle  Ground. 
CONCORD  MASS. 


PIGS — JPIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  @  $4.00  each. 

C.O.D.  P.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Broken  down  into  sections,  early  states 
report  probable  decrease  of  3.8  per  cent, 
intermediate  .3  per  cent,  late  states  1.7 
per  cent.  Maine,  most  important  single 
state,  now  plans  reduction  of  7  per  cent 
in  acreage. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  potato 
prices  in  spite  of  injury  to  southern  crop 
by  cold  weather.  Neither  at  present  is 
there  anything  to  indicate  much  better 
prices  before  wind  up  of  the  old  deal. 

Figures  Show  Better  Buying  Power 

During  the  month  ending  February  15 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  an  increase  of  4  points  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  an  increase  of  2  points  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  We  still  have  a  long  way 


to  go.  The  farm  purchasing  po-wer  for 
the  entire  country  is  87  per  cent  of  the 
five-year  pre-war  average.  These  are 
averages  for  all  crops  in  all  sections. 
Producers  of  some  products  are  better  off, 
others  worse,  than  the  average. 

Would  License  All  N.  Y.  Buyers 

Assemblyman  Dunn,  Schoharie  County, 
has  introduced  a  Bill  which  would  require 
all  buyers  of  farm  products  to  get  a 
license  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  and  to  keep  records 
of  all  purchases  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  At  present  we  have  a  license  and 
bonding  act  which  applies  only  to  com¬ 
mission  men.  The  new  Bill  proposes  to 
bond  buyers,  but  not  dealers  on  com¬ 
mission,  but  would  give  State  right  to 
revoke  licenses  for  unfair  dealings.  Pro¬ 
duce  trade  seems  to  fear  this  Bill.  Easy 
to  say  farmer  should  not  sell  to  “fly-by- 
nights,”  but  truckers  are  important  out¬ 
let,  and  some  control  to  insure  fair  deal¬ 
ing  seems  advantageous. 

*  *  * 

BRIEFS 

Winter  wheat  acreage  in  15  countries, 
not  including  Russia,  shows  an  increase 
of  2.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Weather  conditions  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  are  favorable.  It  appears  that  if  the 
United  States  wishes  to  cut  production, 
other  countries  are  perfectly  willing  to 
increase  and  can  supply  world  markets. 

*  *  * 

Total  exports  of  pork  and  lard  from  this 
country  in  1935  will  be  smallest  for  some 
years.  United  States  pigs  saved  last  fall 
totaled  15,432,000,  but  52  per  cent  as  many 
as  in  1933.  17  per  cent  fewer  sows  will 
farrow  this  spring.  Looks  like  it  might 
be  good  business  to  raise  a  pig  for  home 
use,  if  you  can  find  the  pig.  (No  proces¬ 
sing  tax  on  pigs  consumed  on  the  farm). 
*  *  * 

United  States  wool  production  last  year 
was  418,158,000  pounds,  a  small  drop  from 
1933  figures  of  428,121,000  pounds.  Sheep 
sheared  last  year  were  45,192,000,  a  small 
increase  over  the  1933  sheep  population 
of  44,769,000.  In  1934  3,607,000  ewes  were 
bought  by  the  AAA  and  slaughtered  for 
food. 


PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Further  damage  by  low  temperatures 
near  the  beginning  of  the  month  was  not 
generally  severe  in  most  southern  states 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Florida  main 
potato  crop  was  delayed  probably  three 
weeks  and  most  Texas  truck  crops  were 
set  back  two  to  four  weeks.  Not  many 
Texas  onions,  potatoes,  and  beans  are  ex¬ 
pected  until  May  and  the  market  season 
for  northern  onions  and  potatoes  is  ex¬ 
tended  somewhat.  The  season’s  carlot 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  totals 
about  12  percent  more  than  last  year  at 
the  corresponding  date  owing  mainly  to 
larger  output  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
far  western  fruit  and  produce. 

Prices  were  quite  well  maintained  the 
first  week  of  March.  Onions  and  cabbage 
still  held  recent  sharp  gains.  The  potato 
market  continues  draggy  without  much 
change  and  fairly  steady  price  conditions 
are  reported  for  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce, 
celery,  apples,  and  citrus  fruits. 

Onion  Prices  Firm 

Shipments  of  onions  became  more  mod¬ 
erate  early  this  month  and  the  prospect 
of  decreasing  supplies  together  with  re¬ 
ported  further  delay  of  the  Texas  crop 
helped  to  maintain  a  firm  market  tone. 
Good  yellow  stock  reached  top  of  $2.50 
per  50  pounds  in  a  few  markets  and  the 
general  jobbing  range  was  $2  to  $2.25, 
although  poorer  stock  could  still  be  had 
as  low  as  $1.50.  Most  of  the  current  car- 
lot  supply  is  from  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  and  total  shipments  have  decreased 
to  about  40  cars  daily.  White  onions  are 
still  selling  lower  than  yellow  stock  in 
some  markets  owing  to  ordinary  quantity 
of  most  remaining  white  onions. 

Carlots  of  old  cabbage  are  mostly  from 
western  New  York  at  present  although  a 
few  cars  of  midwestern  cabbage  are  still 
reported  weekly.  Eastern  cabbage  has 
been  selling  at  $1.40  to  $1.75  per  80-pound 
sack  in  eastern  markets.  Sales  of  bulk 
cabbage  in  the  Rochester,  New  York,  dis¬ 
trict  ranges  near  $35  per  ton,  showing  a 
slight  gain  since  the  first  of  the  month. 
Southern  cabbage  also  sells  at  firm  prices, 
reaching  $55  to  $60  per  ton  bulk  at  Texas 
shipping  points.  Northern  markets  are 
irregular  on  southern  stock,  showing  no 
definite  trend  of  prices. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  price  of 
carrots  and  parsnips  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  quoted  40c  to  75c  a  bushel 
in  eastern  cities. 

Apple  Shipments  Decrease 

Carlot  movement  of  apples  is  decreas¬ 
ing  from  nearly  all  shipping  sections,  al¬ 
though  much  fruit  is  coming  out  of  local 
cold  storages  at  this  season.  Some  mar¬ 
kets  appear  more  liberally  supplied  with 


oranges  than  with  apples  and  competition 
has  been  unusually  severe  despite  the 
somewhat  irregular  quality  of  eastern 
citrus  fruits  since  the  various  spells  of 
freezing  weather  in  producing  sections. 
Prices  of  oranges  and  apples  are  much 
closer  together  than  usual  in  the  central 
markets. 

The  general  eastern  and  midwestern 
jobbing  range  of  standard  grades  and 
varieties  of  apples  is  $1  to  $1.75  per  bushel 
with  extremes  of  75c  to  $2.50.  Some  of 
the  highest  prices  are  quoted  in  New 
England  markets  where  local  supplies 
were  scanty  and  the  best  lots  of  such 
standard  varieties  as  Baldwins  have  oc¬ 
casionally  reached  $2.50.  Best  grades  of 
eastern  apples  are  selling  fully  as  high  as 
corresponding  grades  of  northwestern 
boxed  fruit.  Lack  of  export  demand  has 
forced  large  western  shipments  to  eastern 
markets.  Baldwins  are  selling  about  25c 
higher  than  Greenings  because  of  scar¬ 
city.  Many  Greenings  and  Yorks  are 
overripe  or  scalded  at  this  time  of  year 
and  best  lots  bring  only  $1.25  in  some 
markets. 


Market  Slants  From  New  England 
DAIRY 

Consolidated  Dairies  price  for  3.7%  rat¬ 
ed  milk  for  latest  announced  period,  Feb. 
1-15,  is  $2.97  per  cwt.  delivered  and  $2,383 
in  the  20th  zone,  an  advance  of  about  ten 
cents  over  price  for  preceding  pay  period. 
Excess  milk  is  $1,657  delivered  and  $1,597 
up  country.  Percentage  of  Class  I  in  base 
milk  78%. 

Boston  market  emerges  from  latest  price 
fight  with  unusually  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  newly  establish¬ 
ed  schedule.  Not  for  years  has  this  mar¬ 
ket  come  out  of  such  a  controversy  with 
so  nearly  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
price  rise  is  justified.  Producer  price  un¬ 
til  May  1  for  Class  1  milk  $3.49  per  cwt. 
Consumer  price  12  cents  a  quart  at  stores ; 
13  cents  delivered. 

The  price  talk  has  been  so  hot  that 
most  people  have  overlooked  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  were  made  to  the  Boston  li¬ 
cense  at  the  same  time  that  the  price 
raise  was  approved.  One  of  the  principal 
changes  authorizes  the  administrator  to 
announce  prices  to  associations  in  terms 
of  the  system  of  payment  used  by  such 
associations.  Another  change  places  flav¬ 
ored  milk  in  Class  1. 

Other  amendments  are  as  follows :  ad¬ 
ditional  exemption  privilege  granted  pro¬ 
ducer-distributors  ;  an  advisory  committee 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  producers 
and  distributors ;  a  new  rule  regarding 
transfer  of  ratings ;  a  clause  to  prevent 
cream  dumping  in  the  Boston  market  by 
outside  distributors. 

Government  statistics  show  that  milk 
prices  are  at  the  low  point  of  their  cycle 
and  there  are  good  indications  that  the 
trend  is  definitely  on  its  way  upward. 

POULTRY 

Commercial  hatchery  report  of  U.  S.  D. 
A.  forecasts  possibility  of  sharp  expansion 
in  production  of  baby  chicks  this  season 
compared  to  last.  Chicks  booked  for  de¬ 
livery  this  Spring  48%  more  than  last 
year,  according  to  latest  figures  covering 
nearly  400  plants  in  U.  S.  New  England 
leads  in  relative  increase  with  87%. 

Increased  orders  are  attributed  to  gen¬ 
eral  strength  in  egg  market  and  to  the 
fact  that  numbers  of  poultry  on  farms 
are  comparatively  low. 

Egg  Auctions 

Derry,  N.  H.,  Mar.  4. — Brown  Specials, 
large,  116  cases,  .29%-. 32;  double  yolks,  1 
case,  .48;  medium,  20  cases,  .25-. 26%.  Ex¬ 
tras,  large,  4  cases,  .28-. 28%.  Producers 
grade,  medium,  4  cases,  .25%-. 27.  Whites, 
Specials,  large,  2  cases,  .29.  Total  sales, 
148  cases. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Mar.  4. — Brown,  Mass. 
Specials,  large,.  157  cases,  .30-. 31%;  medi¬ 
ums,  30  cases,  .26%-. 27%.  Mass.  Extras, 
69  cases,  .28%-. 31% ;  mediums,  16  cases, 
.25-. 26%.  Pullets,  2  cases,  .23-. 23%.  Pro¬ 
ducers  grade,  large,  2  cases,  .27%-. 28. 
Whites,  Mass.  Specials,  large,  2  cases, 
.29%.  Extras,  large,  1  case,  .28%.  Total 
sales,  287  cases. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  4. — Browns, 
Mass.  Specials,  large,  91  cases,  .28-. 31; 
medium,  11  cases,  .26-. 27.  Mass.  Extras, 
large,  9  cases,  .27-. 28.  Producers  grade, 
medium,  2  cases,  .27.  Whites,  Mass.  Spec¬ 
ials,  large,  2  cases,  .27-. 28.  Total  sales, 
123  cases. 

POTATOES 

Potato  market  lacks  pep.  Prices  show 
no  ability  to  move  upward.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  little  strengthening,  but  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  advance  prove  only  temporary. 
The  longer  the  market  stays  at  these  ruin¬ 
ous  levels  the  stronger  will  be  the  demand 
for  the  Government  to  do  something  about 
it  even  though  growers  are  far  from  un¬ 
animous  as  to  what,  if  anything,  should 
be  done. 

Government  authorities  are  advising 
farmers  to  plant  certified  seed  in  place  of 
regular  kind  because  of  comparatively  low 
price  of  certified  stock.  Recent  quotations 
from  Presque  Isle,  certified  seed  Cobblers 
$1.00-1.18  per  10  peck  bag;  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  $.78%-.85. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


In  This  Day  and  Age 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


IT’S  been  quite  a  while  since  I’ve 
taken  that  group  of  my  readers  to 
task  who  actually  ship  eggs  to  a  dis¬ 
criminating  market  like  New  York.  I 
can’t  let  you  off  too  long,  however,  or 
I’m  afraid  you’ll  slip  back  on  me. 

You  know,  I  inspected  a  case  of  eggs 
this  morning  that  was  shipped  to  the 
city  here  from  up  around  Central  New 
York  State  by  Railway  Express.  I 
weighed  the  case  and  it  weighed  sixty 
pounds  gross.  The  shipping  tag  showed 
that  the  producer  had  graded  them  as 
large  white  eggs.  On  the  outside  the 
case  looked  quite  innocent,  not  extra 
slick  nor  too  mussy  or  busted.  So  I 
thought  to  myself,  “Well,  this  ought 
to  be  pretty  good,  that’s  a  real  nice 
weight.” 

I  opened  up  the  lid  and  lifted  up 
the  flat  on  top  of  one  side  and  the 
eggs  looked  kind  of  speckled.  They 
were  not  too  dirty  but  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  them  just  didn’t  look  clean. 
They  were  either  smeared  or  stained 
or  had  a  distinct  spot  or  two  of  dirt 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  In  this 
same  top  layer  were  two  Medium  sized 
eggs,  one  weighing  21  oz.  to  the  dozen 
and  the  other  22 -oz.  That  bothered  me 
because  a  sixty  pound  case  shouldn’t 
have  any  mediums  in  it.  I  wondered 
whether  there  were  some  telephone 
books  for  padding. 

Misused  Magazines 
Oh,  don’t  laugh,  I’ve  found  ’em.  Not 
often,  of  course,  but  even  in  this  day 
and  age  when  farmers  are  supposed  to 
know  that  you  can’t  get  away  with 
that  stuff  we  find  plenty  of  Sunday 
papers,  Ladies  Home  Journals,  Farm 
and  Gardens,  American  Agriculturists, 
Breeders  Gazettes,  etc.  In  fact  I  could 
name  you  almost  every  newspaper 
published  up-state  and  all  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  farm  folks  read  from 
Needlecraft  to  Western  Thrillers. 

Well,  to  go  on  with  my  egg  case,  I 
picked  up  the  first  layer  and  found  the 
second  a  little  dirtier,  a  few  cracked 
eggs  and  a  couple  more  Mediums.  I 
hadn’t  examined  an  egg  for  interior 
quality  before  the  candle  yet,  but  this 
is  what  ran  through  my  mind. 

“Here’s  a  guy  that  saved  these  eggs 
for  two  weeks.  He’s  got  pretty  clean 
houses  and  nests  but  he  certainly 
doesn’t  clean  any  eggs  after  he  gathers 
them.  He  doesn’t  bother  to  use  a  grad¬ 
ing  scale,  when  he  sorts  for  size,  but 
just  guesses  at  the  sizes.  The  eggs  are 
probably  terrible  in  quality,  full  of 
mediums  and  plenty  of  heavy  stuff  on 
the  bottom  to  make  up  the  weight.” 

Then  I  took  a  handful  of  eggs  to  the 
candle  and  what  a  surprise  I  got.  The 
interior  quality  was  simply  beautiful. 
New  laid,  dimly  visible  yolks,  clear 
whites  and  absolutely  full.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it.  I  took  another  hand- 


“ Wait’ll  I  catch  that  property  man  — 
fixing  a  broken  bar  with  chewing 
gum!” — Judge. 


ful — same  thing.  I  jumped  around  here 
and  there  and  probably  candled  60  to 
75  eggs  from  all  over  the  case.  They 
weren’t  all  as  beautiful  as  the  first  two 
handfuls,  but  the  big  majority  were 
and  the  rest  could  easily  qualify  for 
the  best  wholesale  grade. 

What  I  Found 

I  got  so  interested  in  this  and  felt 
so  sorry  and  mad  at  the  producer  who 
shipped  them  in  that  I  decided  to  make 
a  complete  examination  of  the  entire 
case.  Here’s  what  I  found: 

17  dozen  and  10  dirty  eggs 
10  dozen  and  5  clean  eggs 
1  dozen  and  4  cracked  eggs 
5  medium  eggs 
No  newspapers. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing  at 
least  and  that  is  that  this  producer 
was  thoroughly  honest.  He  had  4  out 
of  the  5  medium  sized  eggs  in  the  top 
two  layers.  They  can  be  forgiven. 

You  know,  ten  years  ago  such  a  case 
could  be  understood.  But  today  we’re 
supposed  to  know  how  £o  put  up  a 
package  for  market.  Today  there  are 
good  quality  eggs  in  our  markets  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Today  the  quality  of  all  eggs  is 
so  much  better  that  we  just  can’t  get 
away  with  that  stuff. 

Some  more  “unpardonable  sins” 
come  to  my  mind  now.  A  week  ago 
I  examined  a  case  of  eggs  in  which  I 
found  the  three  bottom  layers  on  one 
side  all  cracked.  That  was  no  accident. 

Another  shipper  has  had  a  fine  out¬ 
let  for  two  years  because  the  quality 
of  his  eggs  is  so  good.  I  examined 
several  of  his  recent  shipments  and 
there  were  plenty  of  real  dirty  eggs 
(I  don’t  mean  specked)  and  too  many 
tints  for  a  fancy  pack  in  them. 

It’s  Poor  Business 

It  isn’t  so  awfully  many  years  ago 
when  these  things  were  common  and, 
in  fact,  more  or  less  expected  in  Near¬ 
by  eggs.  All  shades  of  tints  in  the 
white  eggs,  mediums  and  large  eggs 
all  mixed  together,  plenty  of  dirties  in 
their  own  right  and  then  dusty  or 
grimy  flats  and  fillers  to  put  black 
rings  on  the  eggs  besides,  a  few  smash¬ 
ed  eggs,  whole  layers  empty  and  bat¬ 
tered,  and  smeared  egg  cases.  But  in 
this  day  and  age  that’s  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  poultryman  who  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  market  his  eggs  better  than 
that  might  as  well  sell  his  hens  and 
manufacture  ice  and  export  it  to 
Alaska.  You  know,  that’s  why  we  find 
an  increasing  number  of  brands  of 
western  eggs,  uniformly  graded,  neatly 
packed  and  dependable,  wending  their 
way  into  the  best  channels  of  trade 
in  our  eastern  markets. 

Sure,  you  can  sit  back  and  say,  “I’ve 
sold  eggs  for  30  years  in  New  York 
and  never  had  to  go  to  all  that  trouble. 
I  don’t  think  I’d  get  any  more  money 
if  I  did.”  And  I’ll  answer  and  say 
“Sure,  I’ve  lived  for  more  than  30  years 
so  that  proves  that  I’m  going  to  live 
forever.” 

What  you  have  done  and  gotten  by 
with  doesn’t  prove  what  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  by  with.  I’ll  bet  30  years 
ago  you  could  sell  your  eggs  “nest 
run”  for  the  highest  quoted  price  in 
New  York.  But  today  you’d  get  about 
8  to  10  cents  under  the  top  price  for 
such  eggs. 

It  was  only  10  years  ago  that  many 
commercial  poultrymen  and  practically 
all  small  flock  owners  argued  that  it 
didn’t  pay  to  grade  eggs  for  size.  We 
can’t  set  time  back  and  these  other 
market  factors  are  just  as  important 
today  as  grading  was  10  years  ago. 

Let’s  keep  the  ground  we’ve  gained 
so  far  and  make  another  advance. 


Dead  Chicks  Pay  No  Profits 


CHICK  LOSSES 


CEfcO-GLASS 

V  $  PAT  l 


The  first  10  weeks  are  the  hardest 
for  chicks.  Bring  them  through  the 
danger  period  with  CEL-O-GLASS 


EVERY  extra  chick  you  save  this 
spring  means  extra  profits  for  you 
next  winter.  CEL-O-GLASS  protects 
your  chicks  from  cold,  dampness  and 
light  starvation.  CEL-O-GLASS  brings 
vital  ultra-voilet  rays  indoors.  Ordi¬ 
nary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains 
bar  out  these  rays. 

When  correctly  used,  CEL-O-GLASS 
is  guaranteed  for  5  years — should  last 


years  longer.  Can’t  break  like  glass  or 
tear  like  cloth.  Ideal  for  cold-frame 
and  hot-bed  sash  too.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  feed  and  seed  dealers. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 
AND  INSTALLATION  BLUE¬ 
PRINTS. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 
Dept.  3-G  Wilmington,  Del. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ONLY  GENUINE 

CEL-  O  -  CLASS 

BEARS  THIS  MARK 


r/UTS  DELOUSINO  COSTS 

The  "cap-brush”  is  an  extra  bottle-cap  with 
a  tiny,  exact -sized  hole,  for  factory  -  sealed 
"Black  Leaf  40”  bottles.  Spreads  thinner  film 
than  “  paint-brush,”  absorbs  no  liquid  — so  en¬ 
ables  you  to  use  full  strength  "Black  Ljaf  40,” 
but  less  of  it. 

With  its  “cap  -  brush,”  the  36c  size  normally  treats 
about  90  fowls  on  smooth  roosts,  for  body-lice.  To 
use,  tap  out  liquid  every  inch  or  two  on  top  of 
I  roost.  With  the  "cap -brush”  spread  liquid  into  a 
thin,  continuous  film  about  width 
of  “cap-brush.”  Try  thi3  method 
and  see  saving. 

Single  Bird  Delousing:  With 
our  "cap-brush,”  36c  bottle,  a 
"dash”  in  feathers  two  inches 
below  vent  and  on  back  of  neck 
kills  body-lice  and  head  lice. 

To  get  a  "cap -brush” 
free  write  us,  stating 
whether  1-oz.,  6-oz.  or 
1-lb.  size  is  desired. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corporation,  Incorporated 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


MOST  ECONOMICAL  SOURCE  OF  VITAMIN  b 

Starting  chicks  require  ample  vitamin  D  in  the 
ration.  Quick  growth — sturdy  bone  structure — 
proper  development  depends  on  it.  Use  Sar- 
Dilene,  the  original  sardine  oil  produced  in 
America  which  pioneered  the  poultry  field  and 
continues  to  pioneer  with  new  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  and  newly  perfected,  rigidly  controlled 
processes  of  manufacture.  Rigidly  tested  by  Col¬ 
leges,  Experiment  Stations,  large  feed  manufae 
turers  and  commercial  poultrymen.  SarDiiene 
does  the  work  —  costs  less. 

ALSO  SUPPLIES  VITAMIN  A 

Not  only  does  SarDiiene  supply  ample  amount 
of  vitamin  A  but  it  is  specially  treated  to 
stabilize  its  vitamin  A  content  in  mixed  feedh 
It  has  proven  outstanding  in  producing  growth 
Improves  feathering  and  pigmentation. 

SELECTED  —  REFINED  —  PROVEN 

SarDiiene  is  carefully  selected  sardine  oil  manu 
factured  from  edible  fish  and  refined  under  the 
exclusive,  rigidly  controlled  Booth  process.  All 
SarDiiene  is  biologically  tested  on  chicks  and 
proven  on  the  basis  of  %  of  1%  in  the  8 -week 
Wisconsin  Rachitic  Ration.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  SarDiiene. 

Write  for  full  information. 

F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  0,  Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 0. 

1 10  Market  St..  San  Francisco  Calif. 


500 

$35.00 


1000 

$70. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

...  „  HATCHES  MONDAYS’  AND  THURSDAYS  OF,  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  '  100 

w'u.Tr-B'.,V£o££LNS’  .?AR'  &  WH-  R0CKS-  R-  '•  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00 
WHITE  MINORCAS.  BUFF  ROCKS,  S-  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  8  00 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . . .  .  .  8.50 

ASSORTED  CHICKS  — LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . ! . 6.50 

AH  breeders  blond-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 
i  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 


8.00 

40.00 

80. 

8.50 

42.50 

85. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM, 


R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A, 


McALiSTERVILLE,  PA. 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

{OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500  I00( 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


p U  IP Y  <5  Barron  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
V_,  II 1  av J ,  jRoc]jSi  Reds,  large  chicks  and  low 

prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Peltin  Diirklmo'e  Bronze  Poults,  Goslings. 

reKln  JLHICKiingS,  Guineas,  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Safe  arrival.  List  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersyille,  Pa. 


(180)  20 
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Baby  Chick  Shows 

PA.  STATE  FARM  SHOW 
Grand  Champions  —  Gold  Medal 
Best  Chicks  —  Hatchery  Class  — 
Silver  Medal 

Best  Exhibit  —  Red  Class  — 

Bronze  Medal 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SHOW 
Sweepstakes  —  Breeder  Class 
Sweepstakes  —  Hatchery  Class 

Egg  Laying  Contests 

STORRS  CONTEST 

First  New  Hampshire  Red  Pen 
1934  —  2246  eggs  —  2347  points 
High  New  Hampshire  Red  Hen 
300  eggs  —  317  points 

BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 
Egg  Laying  Sprint 
First  —  New  Hampshire  Red  Pen 

Send  for  32  page  free  descriptive  Catalog. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  230  bm  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  POINTS  9F  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREED  I  NO/ 


COOK’S 

Blood -Tested  ffl 

CHICKS  I 


Jtate-Jupervijed 


_  ■■imuuiumi  >  _ 

Buy  Quality  Chick.— It  Pays!  Shrewd  poultry 
folks  insist  on  State-Supervised  Chicks  because 
they  find  them  more  profitable.  We  are  the  largest 
producers  of  N.  J.  State-Supervised  Chicks. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 
also  Culled  and  Banded  by  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Mated  with  expert  care. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Jersey' Black  Giants  and  New  Jersey  Heavy  Mixed. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

COOK'S  HATCHERY 

43-C  Annabelle  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


STARTED  AND  SEXED  CHICKS— ALL  BREEDS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

CHICKS  Large  Type  English  Strain.  Their  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  rapid  growth  has  made  and  held  many 
customers  for  us. 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Ideal  for  foundation  flock  or  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Uniform  vigorous,  high  producing  type. 
Proven  Money  makers.  Also  B.  I.  Reds.  Bar  Rocks 
and  Br  Leghorns.  (Breeders  Blood-Tested — B.W.D. 
Antigen  test.)  Free  Catalog  and  prices  upon  request. 
Booking  Orders  Feb.  and  March. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A. 

E  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N,  J. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breedma 
SJoted  for  SPIZZERINICTUM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz 
ng  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
n  la  vers  as  well  as  In  chicks.  Write 
[or  Catalog  and  prices  on  Babr 
Ihicks and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  55.  Kingston.  N.H. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Hatched  from  flocks  bred  for  high  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs  and 
plenty  of  meat  on  a  well  built  frame. 

The  Triple-Purpose  Fowl 

It  lives,  lays  heavily  and  has  a  high  “turn  in”  value. 
Code  Certificate  2260 

KENNETH  H.  DuBOIS 

Box  A,  DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


__  BLOOD-TESTED 

SMI  in  s  Large  Type  10o  500  iooo 

Quality  S.  C.  White  Leg . $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

U  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHICKS  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

RWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
Uve  del  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

n.nnnv  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 

DnlUvUl'l  eellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Thev  live  Lav  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

A  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

C  Good  chicks.  W.  Leg..  B.  Rocks.  New 
UmUA.O  Hamp.  Reds.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.Y. 

/i!  •  I  ,  — Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds. 

VUlCKS  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Myerstown.Pa. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  [Crossbred)  Chicks 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


For  those  who  want  Excellent  Layers,  and  do  not  figure 
on  breeding,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  our  famous 

Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 

We  are  quite  sure  you  will  find  them  to  OUTLIVE  and  OUTLAY  the 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  or  any  of  the  other  heavy  breeds.  The  Hybrid 
Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two  bred-to-lay  parent  breeds,  gives 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


LESS  MORTALITY 
FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

from  pullets  when  mature. 

For  those  interested  in  the  pure  breeds.  Hall 
Brothers  have  a  wide  variety  to  select  from,  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Put  Hall  Brothers  chicks  to  work  for  you  this 
year.  You  can  do  the  job  faster  and  better  with 
Hall’s  chicks,  because  they  STAY  ON  THE  JOB. 

“The  most  profitable  chicks  we  have  ever 
raised,”  write  many  of  our  customers.  Only  such 
profitableness  could  have  increased  the  sales  of 
Hall’s  chicks  to  leadership  in  the  field. 


■O*' 


.01 


m 


it** 


This  is  a  last  year's  contest  record  for 
a  Kerr  laying  pen.  That  is  only  one  of 
Kerr's  many  1934  triumphs.  Buy  your 
chicks  this  year  where  prepotency  for 
laying  has  been  bred  for  27  years.  We 
have  your  favorite  breed.  Sex-sepa¬ 
rated  chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
by  tube  agglutination  method.  Write 
for  free  Chick"  Book  and  prices.  Com¬ 
pliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave./  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson.  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. —  Binghamton.  Middletown. 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. —  Danbury, 
Norwich;  Dei. — Selbyvi lie.  (Address  Dept.2l  .) 


Ci  ¥  f  /”»  If  Q  B.  W.  D.  ANTIGEN  TESTED, 
rl  1  V-  K.  3  FREE  RANGE.  FOLDER  FREE. 

P  D  f  C'  F  $7.00  Pei  100  for  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

BlL/L  7,5o  per  |00  for  Barred  Rocks. 
LINCOLN  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


\ 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

end  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  ire 
Higher.  Raise  Fairport  4***f**, 

Chicks  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee.  .  — 

_  GET  THE  FACTS! 

White  Leghorns!  about  Falrport  Chicks  —  their  strict 

Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
u\  UamoRedsl  make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re-^ 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C.  7252.,' 
Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 

Write  Box  44  /S/T 


ft/y  FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  VIGOR  — HARDY  NORTHERN  STOCK 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  ^  LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

ENGLISH 


NEW  PRICES  l 

28  years  serving 
New  England  Farmers. 
Compliance  Cert.  3751. 
Write  Dept.  A. 


LEGHORNS 


Backed  by  10  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  producing 
26  oz.  eggs  or  better. 


Keene.  X  Hampshire 

EVERY  CHICK  from  26  to  30  oz.  EGGS 


At  N.  Y.  CONTEST' 

Our  Pen  led  breed  at  latest  completed  N.  Y.  State 
Contest,  Farmingdale,  scoring  2239  Points;  2113 
Eggs.  Egg  weight  averaged  25.19  ozs.,  highest  for 
breed.  Latest  report  from  current  Contest  shows 
our  Pen  leading  all  breeds  in  egg  weight  during 
the  critical  first  three  months. 

30,000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 
Pullorum  Tested  - —  Not  a  Single  Reactor. 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do  not 
buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months;  at 6 months  weigh 
6  lbs.  andarein50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Chicks — Egg-bred  11.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
First  4  Weeks.  FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund 
if  you  prefer. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wmKSI.'Su* 

Comvliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


15  YEARS  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  truly  remarkable  record  covering  some  50,000  birds 
right  here  on  our  own  farms.  BWD  State  Tested  (tube 
agglut.  method).  Where  else  can  you  find  so  clean  a  slate? 

OUR  OWN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Every  egg  set  selected  from  our  own  stock  on  our  own 
farms.  We  take  no  chances.  (R.O.P.  Accredited  I’ul- 
lorum  Free). 

BOOST  YOUR  PROFITS.  LATE  CHICKS  PAY 

Profits  of  $1  per  puUet  first  year  actually  secured  with 
our  stock.  Name  on  request.  Get  Free  Catalog — learn 
why  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses  LIVE.  FEATHER.  GROW, 
|m_  LAY  BIG  EGGS.  PAY  PROFITS.  Your  satis- 
—  faction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  U  SON 
Route  7<  Colrain,  Mass. 


Leghorn  &  Barred  Rock  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Cert.  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 

Hatching  eggs,  min.  wt.  2  oz.  each.  CROSSBRED 
PULLET  chicks,  wonders  for  vigor,  body  size,  early 
egg  size.  C.C.C.  5431.  BW.D.  Tested  (Stained  Antigen) 
personal  supervision.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Prices 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  IIII 

WM.  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


MAPES 


FAIRPORT  HAKHERVuSSmSmS 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 
Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns  Rocks,  N.  II.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Bay  oh 
cockerels  3c  and  tip.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  N< 
13S2  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


QuaMWC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profifc  makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— Special— Super  Matings 
Leghorns— Rocks- — Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS.  BARRED  ROCKS: Thompson 
—Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORN  S :  Hollywood-Tancred-Oak 

dale  Strains; R.I.REDS:Tompkins-Knlckerbocker  Strains. 

Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD— ALSO  SEXED  CHICKS 

Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100 /o 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.HILLP0T,129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


LARGE  type  white  leghorns 

Mated  with  Pedigreed  Males 


Dependable  winter  layers  of  big 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Rocks 
Reds.  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orp 
ingtons,  Started  Chicks,  Pullets 
AntigenBloodlested.  Liberal  Guar 
antee.  Write  for  Folder  and  prices 
CCC  2534. 


d"^rf!!!pr8  Taylor's  Hatchery 

Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 
[3fm!/[dhAdW  ProductfvRy! 

Special  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  ROP  White  Leghorns. 
Frostproof  It  C  Brown  leghorns.  Giant  Black  Minorcas, 
Partridge  Buff.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Columbian 
and  White  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  N.  II.  Reds,  Sexea 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Chase  Poultry  Farms  walboxL4o 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  bleeders,  bred  for  large  egg  ^ 
Write  for  free  literature.  $70.  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, r3' 


f' I-1 1  f' Q  from  Antigen  B.W.D  Tested  flock; 

L.niUrVJ  Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  White  Leghorns 


Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

A  I  A  UVFH  OAl  It  p.tlervi lip  Rd. 


Mu  A  liefarvl  I  IP..  pa. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Counting  the  Cost 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build 
a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufficient  to  finish  it? — Luke,  14,  28. 


DURING  the  next  two  or  three 
months  the  foundations  will  be  laid 
for  next  winter’s  pullet  flocks.  From 
various  sources  I  have  gleaned  some 
figures  that  may  be  useful  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  completing  that  job. 

Incidentally  it  may 
be  well  to  mention 
that  one  hundred 
pullets  that  are 
well  grown  and 
from  first  class 
stock  will  be  more 
profitable  in  the 
long  run  than  two 
hundred  that  are 
grown  under 
crowded  conditions 
and  insufficient 
equipment,  or  that 
are  from  inferior 
parentage. 

Feed 

Feed  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  item  of 
expense  in  rearing 
pullets.  At  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  records 
were  kept  on  nine  hatches  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  to  April  4.  White  Leghorns 
and  heavy  breeds  together  ate  10.1 
pounds  of  mash  and  5.7  pounds  per  pul¬ 
let  (average)  to  20  weeks.  At  that  age 
the  Leghorns  weighed  2.5  pounds 
(average)  and  the  heavy  breeds  3.3 
pounds.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  February  hatched  pullets  ate  more 
feed  and  were  heavier  (by  a  half  pound 
in  some  instances)  at  20  weeks  than 
the  pullets  that  were  hatched  in  April. 
April  in  Missouri  is  comparable  in  tem¬ 
perature  to  June  in  our  territory. 

At  Cornell,  as  reported  in  Extension 
Bulletin  240,  Leghorn  pullets  ate  10.3 
pounds  of  mash  and  5.8  pounds  of 
grain  to  20  weeks  of  age,  and  weighed 
3  pounds  each  at  that  age.  The  heavy 
breed  pullets  ate  11.2  pounds  of  mash 
and  8.75  pounds  of  grain  and  weighed 
3%  pounds  at  20  weeks.  A  rough  rule 
for  ready  reckoning  is  16  pounds  of 
feed  to  grow  a  Leghorn  pullet  to  20 
weeks,  and  20  pounds  for  a  heavy 
breed  pullet  to  the  same  age.  Good 
pullets  should  pay  their  own  way  after 
that  age. 

In  estimating  feed  costs  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  broilers.  Leghorn 
cockerels  should  weigh  2  pounds  at  12 
weeks  and  will  require  5Y2  pounds  of 
mash  and  3V2  pounds  of  grain  to  that 
age.  The  heavy  breed  cockerels  will 
reach  2  pounds  at  11  weeks  and  will 
need  6%  pounds  of  mash  and  one 
pound  of  grain  to  make  that  weight. 


Fuel 


The  fuel  cost  is  more  for  the  early 
hatches  than  for  the  ones  put  out  wher 
the  weather  is  warmer.  However,  the 
cost  per  chick  is  so  low  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  scarcely  important.  On  fif¬ 
teen  farms  using  electric  brooders  10,- 
700  chicks  were  brooded  at  an  avei- 
age  cost  of  2c  each.  Cornell  gives  the 
following  comparisons  between  coal, 
fuel  oil,  and  electricity  for  brooding 
chicks : 


8  weeks 

March  and  April 

c°al  . . .  1073  lbs. 

oil  _  112  gal. 

Electricity  .  248  KWH 


Average 

per  day  per  hover 
20  lbs. 

2  gal. 

4.59  KWH 


For  the  entire  season  Missouri  found 
that  their  requirements  were  17  pounds 
Of  coal,  2%  gal.  of  oil,  or  3  to  4  KWH 


of  current  per  day.  Cornell  states  that 
with  coal  at  812.00  per  ton,  oil  at  7c 
per  gal.  and  current  at  3c  per  KWH 
there  will  be  a  slight  difference  in  cost 
in  favor  of  coal.  Oil  and  electricity 
will  be  about  the  same  in  cost. 

Labor 

Usually  no  cash  is  paid  out  for  labor 
and  so  the  farmer  doesn’t  want  it 
charged.  He  says  that  his  time  is  not 
worth  anything  and  he  implies  that  his 
wife’s  time  is  worth  even  less.  He 
doesn’t  mean  it.  He  just  doesn’t  want 
to  bother  to  figure  it  up.  Actually  labor 
is  the  second  largest  item  in  the  cost 
of  raising  a  pullet.  Here  again  early 
hatched  pullets  come  higher.  Missouri 
says  that  rearing  100  pullets  requires 
38  hours  for  February  hatches  and  29 
hours  for  April.  The  average  was  33.5 
hours  for  all  hatches.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  figure  so  that  a  charge 
for  labor  can  be  included  when  pullets 
are  to  be  sold,  or  when  the  annual  in¬ 
ventory  is  made. 

Non-Cash  Charges 

Labor  is  usually  a  non-cash  charge. 
Other  items  of  cost  that  are  not  felt 
at  the  time  but  must  be  counted  if 
the  pullets  are  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  taxes,  repairs,  interest  on  the  mort¬ 
gage,  insurance,  etc.  are  very  nearly 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  For  these 
overhead  costs  (not  including  labor)  a. 
fiat  charge  of  10c  per  pullet  is  about 
right.  We  still  have  the  litter,  disin¬ 
fectants,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
charges  to  be  counted.  For  these  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  a  charge  of  7c  per 
pullet  is  not  far  from  accurate. 

Chicks  and  Broilers 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  that  the 
sale  of  the  broilers  will  offset  the  price 
of  the  chicks  and  not  have  either  of 
these  items  enter  into  our  calculations. 
This  saves  the  questionable  estimating 
of  the  cost  of  the  chicks  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  selling  price  for  broilers.  Early 
chicks  will  cost  a  little  more  than  later 
ones  and  the  early  broilers  will  probab¬ 
ly  bring  more.  In  a  good  broiler  year 
there  will  be  a  credit  above  the  cost  of 
the  chicks,  and  of  course  that  will  help 
to  lower  the  cost  of  raising  the  pullets. 

Many  people  are  now  raising  their 
pullets  with  losses  of  10  to  15%  but 
we  will  be  liberal  and  allow  for  a  20% 
loss.  For  every  pullet  to  be  reared  then 
we  will  need  to  start  2%  chicks. 

Now  let  us  get  all  these  figures  to¬ 
gether  and  see  how  it  works  out  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  rearing  100  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets. 


Cash  Charges 

Feed 

For  100  pullets  1600  11) 

For  100  cockerels  900  lb 
For  the  mortalities  100  lb 

Total  .  2600  lb  @  2.50  per  cwt.  $65.00 

Fuel  For  250  chicks  @  2c  5.00 

Litter,  etc.,  for  100  pullets  @  7c  7.00 

Total  cash  costs  . . . $77.00 

Non  Cash  Charges 

Labor  For  100  pullets  33.5  hours  @  40c  $13.40 


Overhead  charges  for  100  pullets  @  10c  10.00 

Total  costs  . . . $100.40 

Cost  per  pullet  —  $1.00. 


Not  considered  in  the  above  estimates  are  250  chicks 
@  12c,  $30.00,  and  100  broilers  @  30c,  $30.00. 

By  the  same  system  of  calculations 
the  cost  of  rearing  a  pullet  of  one  of 
the  heavy  breeds  will  be  $1.07.  The 
difference  is  entirely  in  the  larger 
amount  of  feed  required. 

The  table  on  page  23  is  taken  from 
a  publication  of  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  By  comparing  one 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 


re  Income 
m  Broilers 


with  .  . .  G.L.F.  STARTING  & 
GROWING  MASH 


"IVlTH  many  poultrymen  broilers  are  a  sideline — incidental  to 
rearing  the  new  crop  of  pullets.  The  problem  is  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  quickly  and  get  as  much  income  from  them  as  possible. 
Broiler  income  can  be  increased  in  two  ways: 

1) ..  .  Grow  them  fast — it  takes  less  feed  to  produce  a  broiler  in 
8  to  10  weeks  than  if  12  weeks  or  more  are  required.  There  is 
also  the  advantage  of  hitting  an  earlier  market. 

2) ..  .  Produce  smooth,  plump,  well-fleshed,  deeply  pigmented, 
high-quality  broilers  that  top  the  market. 

G.L.F.  Starting  8s  Growing  Mash,  fed  without  grain  or  other 
supplements,  produces  a  large  broiler  in  8  to  10  weeks  on  6  to  7 
pounds  of  mash.  Look  at  the  formula;  examine  the  feed;  and  you 
will  understand  why  this  mash  produces  such  outstanding  results. 
It  carries  an  abundance  of  protein  from  selected  sources — a  liberal 
supply  of  all  the  vitamins  from  A  to  G — plenty  of  dried  milk 
products — carefully  balanced  minerals.  Six  fresh  cereal  and  other 
vegetable  carbohydrate  and  protein  feeds  are  accurately  combined 
with  four  animal  protein  feeds,  with  cod  liver  oil  concentrate  and 
minerals  added. 

It  is  a  feed  that  chicks  like — they  eat  it  readily  because  of  its 
extreme  palatability  and  freshness.  They  grow  rapidly  because  the 
feed  is  easily  digested  and  it  is  packed  with  carefully  balanced  food 
value.  More  than  50,000,000  chicks  have  been  reared  on  this  good 
feed  in  the  past  ten  years. 

This  year  let  G.L.F.  Starting  85  Growing  Mash  help  you  raise 
quick,  profitable  broilers.  Separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets; 
give  them  plenty  of  room.  A  cool  place  to  exercise  will  aid  in 
smoother  and  quicker  feathering.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and 
all  the  G.L.F.  Starting  8s  Growing  Mash  they  will  eat.  No  other 
feed  is  necessary  to  produce  plump,  well-feathered  broilers  at  8  to 
10  weeks. 

See  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  open  formula 
and  prices. 


COOP.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Clear  Spring  C tricks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35  00  $70. 

Barred  and  VVh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  7.50  37.50  75, 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 

B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatcherv. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Schweglers™°*S°™CHI(KS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — our 
pens  won  best  3  White  Leghorn 
laying  records  atWo  rld'sFair; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Beds. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns,  Bocks,  Reds,  etc. ; 
ducks.  Preebook,  all  about  egg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money!  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
204  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50 

Heavy’  Mixed  . .  6.50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

“KERLIN-QUAUTY” 

Sex  Guaranteed 
S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  Old  Put!ets~Day  Old  Cockarala 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

[Agglutination  method]  by  licensed  veterinarians  Bureau 
of  J  Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  All  reactors  removed.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  Proved  Money  Makers  35  years.  FREE  CATALOG 
quotes  low  3  935  prices.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  C.  C.  939 

W.  W.  KERLIN,  Owner,  Manager.  21 1  Walnut  Rd.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 


100 

$7.00 


500 

$35.00 


1000 

$70. 


HANSON  Foundation 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ... 

R.  L  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  —  7.50 
White  wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps, 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

From  Free  range  Flocks,  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 
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(Copyrighted)  Would  he  cheap  if  it  cost 
$5,  but  it’s  FREE  for  the  asking.  Tells 
all  about  the  care  of  Baby  Chicks  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  success  with 
the  best  Chicks  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  the 
right  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . - .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 


p  LI  Ip  If  C  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
VXIIV-IVO  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type -$6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  R,  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  Ail  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test, 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  AA  Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  $70.  per  1000.  Write  about  our  14  day  guar¬ 
antee.  You  can’t  lose.  Also  for  our  20  page  Illustrated 
catalog  on  13  other  leading  Breeds.  All  chicks  Electric 
Hatched.  Postpaid  100%  live  delivery. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


of  “KNOWN  QUALITY” 

R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS.  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  MIXED  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of  our 
Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No.  1732. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  14.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

ion  moo 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $65.00 

Barred  Bocks  . 7.00  70.00 

It.  I.  Reds  . 7.00  70.00 

_ New  Hampshire  Reds  _ _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  Catalog. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

VeHTh  Ducklings  delivered 

L-  K  £  S  $  X  2 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARC  EE,  Islfp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  io  say  that  you  saw 
it  iO  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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WHEN  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  poultrymen 
preferred  and  raised  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  no  stronger  en¬ 
dorsement  could  be  offered.  There  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  their  choice  of  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  from  three  of  our  customers  gives  the  answer. 

LARGER  EGGS— LARGER  BIRDS— BIGGER  PROFITS 


“I  consider  your  big  type  Leghorn 
Chicks  the  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  raised  as  the  hens  are  not  only 
great  layers,  but  they  bring  me  a 
premium  price  as  setting  eggs — 
The  cockerels  at  3  to  5  months  old 
will  weigh  an  average  of  at  least 
1  lb.  per  bird  more  than  the  usual 
run  of  broilers  at  that  age  which 
gives  me  a  splendid  profit.  I  am 
placing  an  order  for  600  chicks  to 
be  shipped  about  the  first  week  of 
April,  1935.” — Mrs.  Jake  J.  Aper. 


"We  have  been  ordering  our 
chicks  from  you  for  the  last 
six  years.  We  have  continued 
to  do  so  because  they  make 
such  splendid  layers,  and  the 
eggs  from  the  flocks  are  so  fine 
and  large  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  brought  us  a  premium 
price  above  the  market  of 
several  cents. — We  would  like 
to  have  you  book  our  order 
for  500  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
to  be  delivered  about  Feb. 
19.’’— Mrs.  Wm.  Miller. 


"I  ordered  3600  chicks  of  you  in 
April,  they  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
1  have  ordered  from  you  for  seven 
years,  and  will  order  again  next  j’ear. 
We  sold  the  cockerels  and  all  pul¬ 
lets  but  900  for  broilers  at  a  nice 
profit.  The  900  pullets  I  put  into 
laying  pens  Sept.  1,  sold  them  the 
following  March  at  a  profit  of  $1.00 
per  hen  for  seven  months.  X  have 
had  people  visit  us  from  different 
states,  and  they  were  all  astonished 
at  the  success  I  have  had  with 
my  pullets.” — K.  M.  Webb. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  —  THE  BEST 

All  poultrymen  know  wonderful  layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  a  highly  profitable  flock.  Sieb’s  Over¬ 
size  Chicks  are  one  grade  only,  the  Best.  Nothing  finer  for  profitable 
commercial  poultry.  Send  for  our  new  1935  Poultry  Book.  It  contains 
the  story  of  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  and  valuable  information  every  poul- 
tryman  needs.  100%  live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

'"AVOID  DELAY— ORDER  NOW! 

PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  - 

Bd..  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  )  . 

Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyandottes  j 

Wh.  Orpingtons.  S.  L.  Wyands,  R.  C.  )  . 

Reds,  Anconas,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Min.  ) 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  1.99 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers  . . .  1.87 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  .  1-63 

SEXED  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas  —  Pullets.  $15.75:  Males,  $4.00;  Any 
CHICKS  Heavy  Breed,  Pullets,  $12.50;  Males,  $8.00.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 
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500 
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$2.19 

$4.13 

$7.75 

$37.50 

$72.50 

2.24 

4.23 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 
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4.48 
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FROM  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  fine  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 

layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost  _ 

no  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest  c.a.sims 
profit  at  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ALL  BLOOD  ”**"“*“' 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from  This  Ad. 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
PRICES  PREPAID  AA  GRADE  AAA  GRADE 

100  500  100  500 

Wh..  Br.,  Bf.  Legs.,  Anes.  $6.50  $32.00  $7.00  $34.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.,  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.  7.00  34.50  8.00  38.00 

Bf.  Orps..  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas  8.00  38.00  9.00  44.00 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  J.  Wh.  Giants  9.00  44.00  10.00  48.00 

Assorted  . —  5.50  27.50 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  . .  6.50  32.00 

Add  Ic  Per  Chick  on  Lots  of  Less  Than  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THORNWOOD,  CRANDALU °'|ND. 


LOOK! 


MAKE 

MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  GA„|, 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Pullets.  5  wks.,  6  wks.,  8  wks. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


fMANTS  jersey  white  sexed  chicks. 

1  *■*  America’s  Heavyweight  Fowl. 

Ten  pound  Cockerels  six  months.  Wonderful  Producers. 
Cat.  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Always  make 
money  for  their  own¬ 
ers  because  we  breed  for 
large  egg  production.  A  23  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood¬ 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^^^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  1  L*J  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
•  day.  Comp. Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns,  miUUUB  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian ^Wyandottes,  White  Giants. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  '  . 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  34,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Ohio  Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


2^ 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


bgg  Pn 

Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZOttCENTURY  HATCHERY 


BoxR 


JMMKliIEElfellllH 


OHIO  APPROVE D — Barron  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Sexing 
service.  (B.W.D.)  Antigen  blood-tested.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  LOWER  PRICESon 


i 


Egg  and  Poultry  Prices 
_  erne  Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 

_hicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,’ 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  $1-00  BOOKS 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  ILHJK  OKDhKj 
that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 


CHICKS 


12  Breeds 


means 

Get  my  FREE  Catalog 
Before  Ordering .  • 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  t 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  f 

Barred  &  While  Roths  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  j 
Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  While  Wjas-  > 
doiles.  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 

_  Assorted  Od<Js  and  Ends  .  . 

8^ 


W«lf  StudarJ  UliEty  Mali* 

Jiloodlested  bat  col  Fled 
Inspected  kj  A.  t.  A. 
tOO  500 

$7.50  $37.50 

8.50  42.00 

9.50  46.25 

7-50  37-50 

7.50  3750 

>er  chick — for  SO  chiclet  add  1c  per  chick — $1.00 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  ud  Flock  Inspected  kj  A.  P.  A. 


100 

$8.50 

500 

$42.00 

1000 

$83.00 

$9.50 

4625 

90.00 

10.5Q 

51.25 

100.00 

8.50 

42.00 

83.00 

7.SO 

37.50 

75.00 

OLF  HATCHING  £k  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  6 


Wolf  u AA”  Quality  Mating 
Boodiesld  ud  Fhd  Impeded  ky  A.  T.  A 
100  500  1000 

$9.50  $46.25  $90.00 
10.50  51.25  100.00 

1X-.50  56.25  110.00 

■Write  for  Sexed  Chick  Price*. 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO. 


RARV  PHIPIfQ  DflY  0LD  PULLETS 
DUD  I  LlllLIVj  DflY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  5c  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  Chickeries,  pe^sylpv^’.a. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS — Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  The  old  reliable  Farm.  Photos  of  Farm 
and  Stock  FREE.  Write  today.  (C.C.  717). 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.-$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks ....  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

W.  Wyan,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Rock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


PEDIGREE 
327  EGGS 


Crestwood  Quality 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  Pen  Individual  Pedi¬ 
greed  300-338  eggs.  Won  Pa. 
State  Championship  in  division 
of  egg  production  per  bird  1933- 
34.  State  supervised  flock.  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  by  Antigen  method. 
Catalog  free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY, 
Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

H  Foundation  direct  Wyckoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 

I  Mature  hens  weigh  4 14  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 
f*  tested  for  B.W.D.  stained  antigen  method,  reactors 
J*  removed.  Chicks  guar,  as  represented.  Priced  right. 
M  Photos  and  description  FREE.  C.C.  No.  2574. 

0  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop..  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  0.  D. 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti¬ 
gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 
Large  Type  S.  C.  106  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

$6.50-100.  100%  live  del.guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STIMELING’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  deL  Post  paid. 

Large  Type  Leghorns  - 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  foi 
gen  method.  Write  for  free  Ci 
STIMELING  HATCHERY.  E 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35  00 

$70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

\D.  bv 

Stained 

Anti- 

order  from  ad. 

D.  A. 

,,  McAlisterville 

.  Pa. 

TA  XT  NATI^r  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

iHrvcnuiivEi  quality  chicks 

50  100  500  WOO 

$3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 
~  7.50  37.50  75. 

7.50  37.50  75. 


Womer’s  Quality  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  _ $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.25  4.00 

H.  Mix  $7.00:  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MOLL 

CHICKS 


HERBSTER’S 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leg.,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshire  Reds  &  Heavy  Mixed.  Blood  Tested  Stocks, 
Antigen  test  (BWD).  100%  live  del.  guar.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM. 
R.D.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs, 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510.  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar.  107c 
(books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL  Box  A  KLE  IHFELTERSVtttr&L_ 

quality 

CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . . $  7.50—100 

White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds  _  7.50 — 100 

White  Minorcas  and  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50 — 100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00 — IOO 

White  Giants  . . . . . .  10.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

If  it’s  Strong,  Healthy  and  vigorous  Chicks  you  aw 
looking  for  at  Lowest  prices  write  for  Stoney  Run’s 
Special  Low  prices  and  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested  antigen  method. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  109# 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70.0# 

Barred,  White  Rocks  and  Reds  ....  7.00  35.00  70.0# 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 
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Baby  <2  Chicks 


GET  DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 

from  the  Oldest  Established  Hatch¬ 
ery  in  the  U.  S.  Up-to-date.  All 
leading  breeds,  egg-bred  strains. 
Popular  prices.  1935  Price  List 
ready;  write. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


A  BY  CHICKS 


[QUALITY  chicks  ioo 

IaA  Grade  Leghorns  .  .........  . .  $7.50 

I  Utility  Grade  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed -  6.30 

I  New  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds  . . . - .  7.00 

iRarred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  7.00 

I  Plm  Creek  Poultry  Farm  4  Hatchery  su"pbauby- 


FREE  RANGE.^s^sroCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron  I 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  | 
*7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 

I  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 

I  $85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  I 
110%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


Counting  the  Cost 

( Continued  from  Page  21) 
year  with  another  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  cost  of  rearing  is  influenced  to  a  | 
very  great  extent  by  the  cost  of  feed. 

COST  OF  REARING  PULLETS  ON  35  COMMERCIAL 
POULTRY  FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK 
1929-1933  Inclusive 


Year  ending  September  30. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Number  of  puners  per  farm. 

1110 

1079 

1110 

1118 

(six  months  equivalent) 

Costs : 

Cents  per  pullet 

Feed  . 

72.6 

59.6 

47.8 

56.4 

Litter  . . . . 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

Human  labor  . 

26.0 

26.4 

21.2 

15.6 

Horse  labor  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

Use  of  auto  . . 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

2.0 

Use  of  buildings  . . . 

5.6 

6.6 

6.1 

4.9 

Use  of  equipment  . 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

Use  of  land  . - . 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

Interest  . 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

Miscellaneous  . . 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

4.4 

Total  . . 

118.5 

107.2 

89.6 

90.6 

Credit  for  pullets,  etc.  _ 

—2.0 

16.2 

7.4 

1.0 

Net  cost  . 

120.5 

91.0 

82.2 

89.6 

Robert  L.  Clutter , 

Box  A. 

Kleinfeltersville.Ri 

| SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

*100%  live  deliverv  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blood-tested  for  B. 
!w  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

TT  f  /"'a  TjT  C*  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
C  ^  rl  II  .  IV  O  S.  C.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks. 

I  also  assorted.  All  Breeders 

I  Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test.  Write 
I  for  prices  and  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 
lCloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

mlirVI  I WP  Q  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 

EUUCIVLilllVJO  growth.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

[Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  uoon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis- 
1  ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
I  through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
j  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
llosing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Water- 
I  loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
[  chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  rais- 
j  ed  300  White  Wyandottes  and  never 
lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Making  Men 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

these  Camps  and  note  the  wide  scope 
of  organizations  represented  by  the 
young  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
training.  Last  year,  the  records  show 
that  the  Camp  personnel  came  from 
churches,  4-H  clubs,  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  high  schools,  colleges, 
Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Lion’s 
Clubs,  Homes,  big  business  firms,  Men’s 
Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Boy  Scout  Troops,  Boy’s 
Clubs,  Young  People’s  Councils,  Ath¬ 
letic  Associations  and  a  large  number 
of  private  individuals  who  personally 
financed  the  training  of  selected  young 
people.  Every  .year  since  1929  a  group 
of  Junior  Agricultural  students,  select¬ 
ed  according  to  their  ability  and  schol¬ 
astic  merits  from  a  number  of  states 
and  colleges,  have  been  given  free  in¬ 
struction  at  the  Camps  through  Fel¬ 
lowships  provided  by  Wm.  H.  Danforth, 
President  and  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  American  Youth  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  is  Christian  but  non- 
denominational.  To  give  every  youth  a 
chance  to  measure  up  to  his  or  her  best 
in  character  and  leadership  capacity  is, 
all  in  all,  the  plan  and  purpose  that  has 
guided  the  organization  through  its  21 
years  of  developing  and  training  leaders. 

Editor's  Note — Boys  and  girls  who  are 
making  plans  for  the  summer  vacation  or 
fathers  and  mothers  who  are  making 
summer  plans  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
would  be  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  these  summer  camps,  can  get  fur¬ 
ther  information  by  writing  to  The 
American  Youth  Foundation,  3713  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WeneJT  Chicks 


Poultry  Raisers  ! 

Accept  This  Credit  Certificate 
as  a  BONUS  on  your  Chick  Order 

in  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  cooperation  ! 

I  am  striving  to  eliminate  one  of  the  worst, 
evils  of  the  baby  chick  industry — speculative 
hatching.  So  far  as  possible,  I  find  homes  for 
my  chicks  before  the  eggs  are  set.  That  is 
why  I  issue  Participation  Credit  Certificates 
to  those  who  order  well  in  advance. 

Order  During  March— Save  Up  to  lO  % 

Reserve  Your  Season's  Chick  Supply  NOW  and 
Get  This  Money -Saving  Certificate 

This  Participation  Credit  Certificate  is  acceptable  at  face  value  for  part  payment  on  your  next 5  order- 
If  not  used,  it  may  later  be  redeemed  for  cash.  Hundreds  of  our  customers  are  using  their  1934  Cer¬ 
tificates  in  lieu  of  cash  deposits  on  Chicks. 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the  Whole  Blood  Stained  Antigen  Method. 

Personal  Supervision. 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds. 


White  Leghorns,  over  30,000  Hen  Breeders,  our 
own  strain.  Bred  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs. 

Wenccross  Wyan- Rocks  (Wh.  Rock-Wh.  Wyandotte)  for  3- Way  Profit— Broil¬ 
ers,  Light  Roasters  and  Layers;  Wenecross  Bnam-Rocks  (L-  Brahma-Wh.  Bock) 
for  Heavy  Roasters;  Wenecross  Red-Rocks  (R.  X.  or  N.  II.  Red  x 

male)  for  Barred  Broilers  and  Layers;  Wenecross  Sex-Linked  Hybrids  (B.  Bock 
female  x  R.  I.  Red  male)  Pullets  or  Cockerels  as  desired.  95%  Sex  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog,  Prices  and  Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

DEpT  D  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

An  Breeders  tested  for  PuUorum  Disease  B.W.D.  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns - 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  - 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . — 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . . .  .  - 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  6-50  -  ----- 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed!.  Write  for  FREE  CIR¬ 
CULAR.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


...$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

_  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

...  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

...  6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  _ _  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WHAT  FENCE  CAN  SHOW’  SUCH  RECORDS? 


“HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES” 

( Quotation  from  letter  in  our  files ) 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Eveo  egg  natcneu  in  Oui  piuiii  v,U»aCo  UUm 

a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube  "Agglutination"  Test  by  Pa.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Ind.  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain  bred  for 
low  mortality,  fast  growth  andBigEggPro- 
duction.  $9.50—100 ;  $92.50 — 1000.  Catalog, 
Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE.  Cert.  6233. 
Add  lc  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 
2c  per  chick  books  order:  BaL  C.O.D.  100% 
live  deL  PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY. 
Dept.  D,  Lewiston,  Pa, 

Largest  state-supervised  Com.  Hatch,  in  Pa 


CHICKS 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ty  at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used 
in  the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
~~  give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
I°wa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  420, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
tod  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


SHADEL’S  TESTED 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  100  1000 

Large-Type  W.  Leghorns  . $7  $70 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . —  7  70 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD  antigen  test.  cuUed  and  selected  under 
personal  supervision.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.8.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb,  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience.  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
pullets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs,  24  and  26  oz.  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &.  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

CHIX— LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  I 

We  are  direct  Importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  [ 
and  have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
Thev  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix  prices: 
$9.-100;  $80.-1000.  English  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa.  | 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  ROCKS  AND 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  BLOODTESTED  BREEDERS. 

Circular  Free.  C.  7731. 

BACH  ELI  ER  BROS.,  Box  6.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

LAMONA-LEGHORN  CROSS-BREDS.  Get  Hybrid  Vig¬ 
or  in  large  white  birds  that  lay  large  white  eggs. 
Chicks  15c.  LAMONA,  the  only  heavy  breed  that  lays 
white  eggs.  Pure-bred  chicks  25c. 

C.  A.  CALL, _ BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

ouipif  O  Leghorns,  Rocks.  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 
UniVlViJ  prom  Old  Hens.  FREE  Circular.  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


NO.  3  OF  12  FEATURES 

Tested  and  Proved  by  Years  of  Service. 
See  others  at  American  Dealers. 


GENUINE  AMERICAN  FENCE 
WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU... 

Some  American  Fence  in  use  today  was  built 
before  the  Maine  was  sunk.  Here  is  conclusive 
proof  that  high  quality  fence,  unlike  most  farm 
equipment,  is  still  doing  full  service  thirty 
years  after  it  was  built.  It  does  much  more 
than  protect  fields  or  pen  in  stock  or  allow 
crop  rotation  and  help  to  salvage  fodder. 

Good  fence  dresses  up  your  farm  and  makes 
it  more  valuable — it  increases  farm  income 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  many  times — it  saves 
time  and  labor  that  poor  fence  uses  in  repairs. 

Before  you  buy  fence,  compare  the  good 
brands  carefully,  but  above  all,  be  sure  you  go 
to  an  American  Dealer  and  let  him  tell  you  the 
complete  story  of  this  brand  which  has  proven 
what  so  many  only  claim. 


AM  E  R  ICAN 

STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

208  SOUTM  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


/////Ys//.  ////As.,  /////  HI  f s//w//s/Y/r  ////, ////w// 


A  POCKET  SIZE  BOOK 
ON  FENCE  BUILDING 


FREE 


* 


Every  Farm  needs 
It  —  Complete, 
Handy, Simple, 
Pages  and  Pages 
Answering 
Fence  Building 
Questions.  Fully 
Illustrated. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  114, 

J  Room  1404,  208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

I  Please  send  your  fence  manual  at  ouce. 

I 

I  Name  _ _ 

1 

I  Address^ _ 

I  < 


Town. 


State 
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These  Suds  Are  Pretty  — 
But  Are  They  Safe  For 
Hands  And  Clothes ? 

It  Pays  to  Know  About  Soap. 


TIME  was  when  even  a  queen  had 
to  take  her  bath  without  soap — 
and  today  there  is  no  more  common 
article  in  household  use.  Thus  do  yes¬ 
terday’s  luxuries  become  the  humdrum 
necessities  of  the  present!  It  is  true  that 
as  far  back  as  in  the  days  of  Pompeii, 
the  Romans  made  a  kind  of  soap,  and 
even  had  a  soap  factory.  But  it  was 
not  until  our  great-great  grandmothers 
got  on  the  job  and  made  their  own 
soap  that  cleanliness  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  one  of  the  regular  virtues.  Out 
of  wood  ashes  and  left-over  grease  and 
fat,  they  managed  to  concoct  enough 
soap  to  permit  every  member  of  the 
family  that  well-scrubbed  look  the  year- 
round. 

Many  farm  women  still  make  some 
soap,  but  also  buy  commercial  soaps, 
and  the  only  difficulty  now  is  in 
knowing  which  to  buy  among  all 
the  various  kinds  on  the  market.  Soap 
is  no  longer  just  soap.  It  has  grown 
into  a  large  family  with  many  branches 
— laundry  soaps,  scouring  soaps,  shav¬ 
ing  soaps,  oily  skin  soaps,  dry  skin 
soaps,  medicinal  soaps,  floating  soaps, 
or  what  have  you.  You  can  put  all  of 
them,  however,  into  three  classes: 
mild,  medium,  and  strong.  If  you  value 
your  skin,  your  woolens,  your  silks, 
and  several  other  things,  it  will  pay 
you  to  understand  what  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  these  classes. 

What  is  Soap  ? — Like  some  persons,  fat 
and  lye  have  an  affinity  for  each  other. 
When  they  meet  under  the  right  con¬ 
ditions,  they  become  one— in  the  form 
of  soap.  Whether  the  soap  turns  out  to 
be  mild  or  strong  depends  on  how  the 
fat  and  lye  are  put  together,  and  in 
what  proportion.  Strong  and  medium 
soaps  have  a  higher  percentage  of  lye 
than  mild  soap  has.  As  soon  as  soap 
is  put  in  water,  any  extra  lye  which 
it  contains  is  set  free  and  immediately 
looks  around  for  some  fat  with  which 
to  combine  and  make  more  soap — it 
being  the  ambition  of  every  well- 
brought  up  atom  of  lye  to  find  a  nice 
little  drop  of  oil  (or  fat)  to  settle 
down  with.  This  is  quite  easy  for  it  to 
accomplish,  because  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  use  strong  soaps  indiscriminately 
on  many  things  which  contain  natural 
oil — wool,  silk,  wood,  linoleum,  paint, 
feathers,  animal  fibers  such  as  hair  and 
fur,  and  of  course  the  skin  on  our 
bodies.  Whenever  strong  soap  comes  in 
contact  with  any  of  these,  it  robs  them 
of  their  natural  oil  and  puts  a  crimp  in 
their  looks.  Blankets  lose  their  fluffi¬ 
ness,  colors  fade,  paint  cracks,  and 
your  skin  takes  on  the  look  of  a  cigar 
store  Indian.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is: 
Never  use  a  stronger  soap  on  your 
wools,  silks,  etc.,  than  you  would  use 
on  your  face  and  hands. 

Not  that  strong  soap  is  a  complete 
villian.  It  has  a  real  place  in  the 


in  the  way  of  scrubbing  and  rubbing. 
The  member  of  the  trio  that  is  apt  to 
get  overlooked  is  water.  Probably  half 
the  women  in  America  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  hard  water,  many  with 
out  being  aware  of  it.  Hard  and  soft 
water  have  a  way  of  looking  alike  un 
til  you  start  putting  soap  in.  But  what 
a  difference  then!  If  the  water  is  soft 
the  soap  makes  suds;  if  hard,  the  soap 
makes  the  water  look  milky  and  forms 
curds — horrid  sticky  white  or  gray 
curds  which  cling  to  everything,  make 
clothes  dingy  and  harsh,  and  create 
that  well-known  bath  tub  "ring, 
Queerly  enough,  if  you  keep  on  adding 
more  soap  after  the  curds  have  begui 
to  form,  you  can  eventually  dissolve 
the  curds  and  turn  the  hard  water  in 
to  soft  water.  In  other  words,  soap  is  a 
water-softener  if  you  use  enough  of  it 
but  is  more  expensive  than  such  soft¬ 
eners  as  washing  soda,  borax,  and  tri¬ 
sodium  phosphate.  For  fine  laundering 
however,  you  had  better  use  a  mild 
soap  as  a  softener.  The  others  are 
suitable  for  dishwashing  and  general 
laundry,  but  use  only  just  enough  to 
soften  your  water.  If  overused,  they 
may  yellow  clothes  and  wear  holes  in 
them.  Best  results  are  obtained  with 
water  softeners  if  water  is  hot.  Make 
sure  the  softener  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  and  skim  off  the  scum  which 
forms  before  adding  soap. 

Never  clean  woodwork  with  a  strong 
soap  or  a  coarse  scouring  powder,  un¬ 
less  you  want  ,to  roughen  the  surface 
for  re-painting.  The  best  advice  that  I 
have  seen  on  cleaning  woodwork  and 
painted  walls  is  in  a  bulletin  full  0] 
housecleaning  hints,  put  out  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco- 


Right: — Strong  soap  and  coarse  scouring  powder  take  off  the  top  sur¬ 
face  of  paint  and  discolor  it.  Next  time  you  clean  woodwork  or  paint¬ 
ed  walls,  try  the  neutral  soap  jelly  described  on  this  page.  Use  an 
up  and  down  stroke,  wash  a  small  space  at  a  time,  rinse  with  clear 
water,  and  wipe  dry  with  clean  cloth. — Photos  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


scheme  of  things.  If  you  are  tackling  a 
pair  of  coarse  overalls,  thick  with  dirt 
and  grease,  strong  soap  is  just  the 
thing.  Then  is  when  a  little  free  lye 
floating  around  is  useful.  It  gets  to¬ 
gether  with  the  grease  in  the  overalls, 
pries  it  loose,  and  turns  it  into  more 
soap. 

One  hears  a  lot  about  “all-purpose’’ 
soaps.  There  is  no  such  thing.  All-pur¬ 
pose  soaps  fall  into  the  “medium’’ 
class,  which  includes  ordinary  bar 
laundry  soap  and  some  chip  and  bead 
soaps  containing  “builders,”  such  as 
naptha,  washing  soda,  borax,  rosin,  or 
sodium  silicate,  added  to  increase 
cleaning  and  water-softening  power. 
The  presence  of  these  builders  is  some¬ 
times  desirable,  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  more  of  them  there 
are  in  a  soap,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  damaging  fabrics  and  of  irritating 
the  skin.  They  may  be  used  for  laun¬ 
dering  white  cottons  and  linens,  but 
should  never  be  used  for  colored  gar¬ 
ments,  silks,  woolens,  or  rayons. 


In  the  “mild”  class 
are  some  chip  and  bead 
soaps  and  cake  soaps 
which  are  pure  or 
nearly  pure  neutral 
soaps  of  the  general 
type  essential  in  laun- 
d  e  r  i  n  g  fine  fabrics, 
silks,  etc.  These  also 
can  be  used  with  im¬ 
punity  for  dishwashing,  as  they  won’t 
harm  your  hands.  As  to  cost  of  “pack¬ 
age”  soaps  (chips,  beads,  etc.)  versus 
bar  soaps,  pound  for  pound  they  are 
cheaper  than  bar  soaps. 

Good  toilet  soaps,  of  course,  fall  into 
the  “mild”  class.  In  buying  soap  for 
your  face  and  hands,  the  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  you  want  a  pure 
soap.  Don’t  waste  your  money  on 
fancy,  expensive  soaps.  Claims  made 
for  specially  prepared  beauty  soaps 
have  no  scientific  basis  whatever. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  takes 
three  things  to  do  a  good  job  of  clean¬ 
ing — soap,  water,  and  plenty  of  action 


nomics  (Bulletin  262).  This  says  to 
a  neutral  soap  jelly,  which  you  <$« 
make  yourself  by  dissolving  one  partofl 
mild  soap  flakes  in  five  parts  of 
water.  Allow  'this  to  stand  until  cool 
before  using.  For  very  soiled  place,r 
which  you  can’t  get  clean  with  ®| 
soap  jelly  alone,  use  a  little  whitiif 
soap  paste,  made  by  mixing  four 
of  whiting  with  one  part  of  soap  je®| 
Whiting  is  powdered  chalk,  one  of  th 
finest  of  scouring  powders,  and  can 
bought  at  the  hardware  store. 
using  whining  soap-paste  on  paint, 
sure  to  rinse  off  all  the  whiting, 
otherwise  the  paint  will  appear  clou® I 


BY  MABEL  HEBEL 


.<  .s 


J* 


HINK  of  this,  in  just  about  five  min¬ 
utes  Delicious  Kre-Mel  Dessert  is  ready 
to  serve.  There  is  no  complicated  recipe,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  simple  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package. 

Kre-Mel  is  rich  in  Dextrose,  the  food 
ingredient  that  aids  in  providing  body  heat 


and  energy.  Your  Doctor  can  tell  you  just 
how  important  Dextrose  is  as  a  food. 

You  and  your  family  will  enjoy  any 
of  the  delicious  Kre-Mel  flavors— Chocolate, 
Vanillin  and  Caramel.  Kre-Mel  is  sold  by 
good  food  stores  everywhere—and  the  cost 
is  so  trifling  you  can  easily  afford  to  try  all 
three  flavors. 


/ 


Kre-mel 


Chocolate 

Canillin 

Caramel 


Dessert 
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FINEST  FARM  WASHER 

‘MAYTAG 

#  Equipped  with  the  famous 
Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor,  or  an  electric  motor. 

#  A  roomy,  lifetime  cast-alum¬ 
inum  tub  that  washes  faster, 
cleaner  and  keeps  the  water 
hot  for  an  entire  washing. 

#  Washings  for  more  years  at 
lower  cost. 

OWN  YOUR  MAYTAG  NOW 
BUY  ON  EASY  TERMS  AT  TODAY’S 


Call  on 
Maytag 

F-3-35 

THE  MAYTAG 


the  nearest 
dealer  Now 


REMARKABLY 
LOW  PRICES 


COMPANY  •  MANUFACTURERS  •  FOUNDED  1893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


LET 


POWER. W0F^ 


WAS 


-tg1 

Hi 


DAY 


This  four-cycle  gasoline  motor  is  just  as  depencl- 
able  as  an  electric  motor,  for  washing  machines. 
Starts  easily  —  powerful,  quiet,  smooth.  4  cycle. 
Air  cooled  .  .  .  Briggs  &  Stratton  Motor  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  good  power  washer.  Look  for  it. 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON 


EASY  STARTING 


5&STR 

Gasoline  Motors 


DEPENDABLE 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principles. 

With  books  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  547-C  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Steady  Income 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  34  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  273,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


s 


PARE-TIME  PROFIT 


Have  you  ever  invented  anything?  A  novel  in¬ 
vention  may  produce  something  saleable  if  pat- 
l  ented.  Send  today  for  my  FREE  book  “Patent 
Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  It  illustrates  scores 
of  Inventions,  many  of  them  the  foundation 
of  large  fortunes.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  733  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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YARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
America.  Sendfor 400  FREE  samples.  Yarn 
Novelty  Co.,  (42-BR)  N.9thSt„  Phila.,  Pa. 


DOGS 


PED.  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  TJnped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

COLLI ES-SH EPS  $4. — $5.  Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $3.  Rush 
money  orders.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.  English  Bull  Male  pups.  Price  $15.  Make 

real  dogs.  No  Females.  Edgewood  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

9  J°r 

[90' 

^Ao£oV 


'You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  hut  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


new  WALL  PAPER 

•  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  YEARS  FOR 
VERY  LATEST  PATTERNS. 

FREE  CATALOG  P£&H 

SM0RT0N  WALL  PAPER  CO. 


Dept.  A 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


NEW.  CONVENIENT  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  and 

low  prices  make  it  easy  to  buy  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries  on  present  day  incomes.  Enjoy  the  freedom  from 
worry  you  get  with  a  set  of  the  new-style  Willard  Farm 
Light  Batteries.  They  give  exceptionally  long  life — reduce 
power  costs  on  any  make  of  plant.  Built  in  large  capac¬ 
ity  sizes  to  take  oare  of  additional  electrical  appliances. 
Write  for  complete  details  —  no  obligation. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  cW.nd’ 


v*  4  SAVE  money  — buy  direct 

\l  A  II  R!  BOUCLE  $2.95—  SHETLAND  $2. 
V  (I  K  lu  4  FOLD  $1.90 

I  LX  |\  |V  CHIFFON  BOUCLE  $4.00 
I  I  llll  *  Angora,  Chenille,  Guimps,  others. 
m  *  Samples  Free. 

J.  C.  YARN  CO.  (Dept.  K-3)  1 1 1  Spring  St.  N.Y.City,  N,Y, 


Trim  is  N ear  the  Face 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2858  meets  the  demands  of  the  season’s  mode  be¬ 
cause  of  its  raglan  shaped  sleeves  and  slim  lines.  Besides  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
possible  to  make.  (See  small  illustration).  Printed  rough  crepe  silk  for  the 
body  of  the  dress  and  plain  for  contrast  will  make  it  preeminently  of  the 
spring  fashions.  Other  suggestions  for  material  are  striped  seersucker,  plaided 
gingham,  linen,  pique,  and  shirting  silks  for  use  later  in  the  season.  Pattern 
sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards 
of  39-inch  printed  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  light  and  %  yard  of  35-inch 
dark  plain  material. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2871  bears  out  the  season’s  style 
in  its  square  neck  and  yoke.  A  percale  print  trimmed  with  plain  bias  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  little  dress.  Challis  in  pin  dots,  sprigged  dimity,  batiste  in  plain 
or  print  or  one  of  the  pretty  printed  lawns  would  be  excellent  materials  for 
daily  wear,  while  spotted  swlss  or  pastel  organdie  with  val  lace  instead  of  bias 
trim  would  bespeak  a  “dress-up”  occasion.  Pattern  sizes  are  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2876  has  as  special  features  the  collared  neckline 
and  inverted  pin  tucks.  Note  the  dolman  sleeves  and  the  closely  fitting  lines 
from  the  bust  downward — these  are  sure  indications  of  this  season’s  mode. 
Navy  blue  sheer  crepe  with  collar  and  jabot  in  white  pique  is  one  suggestion; 
another  is  printed  rough  crepe  silk  in  black,  white  and  mustard  yellow  with 
collar  and  jabot  of  plain  mustard  yellow  crepe.  Sizes  come  in  14,  16,  18  years, 
36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3  %  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
y2  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you  want  us  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


Linoleum  for  Table  Tops 

Linoleum  will  last  longer  than  oil¬ 
cloth  on  the  table  or  kitchen  cabinet.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  waterproof 
and  washable,  besides  adding  a  color 
note  which  can  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  color  scheme  of  the  kitchen. 

Use  any  kind  of  linoleum,  either  the 
printed  or  the  cork  linoleum.  Cut  it  to 
fit  exactly  the  surface  where  it  is  to  be 
used.  With  a  putty  knife  spread  the 
surface  with  a  waterproof  cement,  then 
lay  the  linoleum  in  place  over  the 
cement  and  weight  down  with  bricks  to 


keep  it  perfectly  flat  until  dry. 

A  coat  of  spar  varnish  over  the  top 
protects  the  linoleum  against  any  hot 
dishes  which  may  be  set  upon  it.  How¬ 
ever,  a  waxed  finish  linoleum  will  not 
take  varnish  well;  in  this  case  an  oc¬ 
casional  rewaxing  should  be  given  the 
linoleum.  Either  finish  the  edges  with 
varnish  or  with  a  smooth  molding  nail¬ 
ed  to  the  wood  just  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Liquid  bakelite  may  be  used  instead 
of  varnish  finish.  This  substance  gives 
a  surface  which  is  resistant  to  acids, 
alkalies  and  heat. 
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Tales  of  an  Old  Farm 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


summer  day.  I  imagine  that  the  man 
said  little  and  felt  little  except  a  ris¬ 
ing  lump  in  his  throat  but  I  know  that 
the  woman  turned  herself  and  looked 
back  at  the  cabin  in  the  clearing  and 
saw  it  only  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
because  after  all  it  had  been  her  home 
for  ten  years  and  her  first  two  babies 
were  left  behind.  Very  slowly  the  fa¬ 
miliar  landscape  gave  place  to  new 
woodlands  and  strange  fields,  the  wo¬ 
man  crooned  to  the  lusty  six  weeks  old 
boy  who  tugged  at  her  breast,  the  man 
urged  on  his  patient  team  and  wonder¬ 
ed  what  account  he  would  give  to  the 
neighbors  when  he  drove  into  the  New 
England  village  Common  that  he  had 
left  ten  years  before.  In  this  fashion 
they  took  their  leave  of  western  New 
York.  Every  day  they  passed  scores 
of  families  eagerly  pressing  forward 
into  the  wilderness  from  which  they 
were  escaping.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
them  stopped  to  ask  news  of  Ithaca 
or  the  Genesee  Country  or  if  Jared 
Goodyear  ever  vouchsafed  any  reason 
why  he  drove  eastward  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  westward  bound. 

OXEN  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard 
lest  they  become  footsore  and  un¬ 
able  to  travel  at  all,  so  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  which  lie  between 
this  farm  and  the  place  from  which  he 
had  come  made  a  ten  days  march.  He 
was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  way  to  his  New  England  goal 
when  he  beheld  the  Miracle. 


many  things  that  I  might  have  asked 
him  and  did  not  or  else  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten.  My  father  suffered  from  the  same 
sort  of  regrets.  In  his  boyhood  he 
knew  his  grandmother  Bede,  the  aged 
woman  who  as  a  strong  young  wife 
rode  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  from 
Connecticut  to  western  New  York  and 
then  back  again  as  far  as  the  farm 
where  we  dwell.  How  often  has  he 
lamented  to  me  that  he  did  not  as  a 
boy  ask  from  her  every  intimate  de¬ 
tail  of  that  long  journey.  She  could 
have  told  a  story  that  if  written  down 
in  all  its  bald  simplicity  would  have 
made  a  thrilling  volume.  She  could 
also  have  told  so  much  concerning 
Lawyersville.  She  would  have  known 
how  many  houses  were  here  and  who 
lived  in  them  and  which  fields  were 
cleared  and  how  much  of  the  farm  was 
still  woodland.  What  an  epic  story 
she  could  have  told  and  now  it  will 
never  be  known. 

However  this  much  we  do  know. 
This  immediate  region  was  well  past 
the  raw  pioneer  era  when  my  great¬ 
grandfather  first  came.  In  western 
New  York  he  had  been  on  the  advanc¬ 
ed  picket  line  of  civilization,  but  he 
came  back  to  a  community  where  men 
had  been  living  for  almost  or  quite 
fifty  years  and  where  there  were  frame 
houses  and  schools  and  churches  and 
all  the  activities  of  a  well  established 
community.  Indeed  I  believe  that  at 
this  period  the  creek  valleys  and  the 
easily  accessible  rolling  hills  were  al¬ 


most  as  fully  occupied  as  today. 
Grandfather  promised  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  an  acre  for  some  of  his  farm, 
showing  that  the  time  was  well  past 
when  land  might  be  had  for  a  merely 
nominal  price.  Compared  with  the  raw 
primitive  newness  of  western  New 
York,  the  country  here  must  have 
seemed  old  and  settled  and  substantial 
albeit  not  at  all  like  the  ancient  Con¬ 
necticut  life  he  had  once  known. 


QTILL  at  this  date  the  universal  fire- 
^  side  tales  concerned  themselves  with 
the  Indian  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Cherry  Valley 
with  its  more  than  forty  murdered  set¬ 
tlers  buried  in  one  common  grave  was 
less  than  twenty  miles  away  and  all 
around  us  men  had  been  shot  and  scalp¬ 
ed  while  working  in  their  fields — and 
this  within  a  score  of  years.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  have  never  heard  such 
tales  connected  with  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  although  such  things  did 
occur  within  two  or  three  miles  of  us. 
In  great-grandmother’s  earliest  years 
here  there  were  still  a  few  roving  Mo¬ 
hawks  left  in  the  land — no  longer  fear¬ 
ed  as  enemies  but  recognized  as  lazy, 
dirty,  and  entirely  harmless  vagrants. 
Now  and  again  of  a  winter  night  two 
or  three  of  them  would  appear  and  in 
broken  English  ask  permission  to  lie 
by  the  fire.  Then  they  would  wrap 
themselves  in  blankets  and  sleep  with 
their  feet  toward  the  great  fireplace 
where  in  winter  the  coals  were  never 
extinguished.  I  take  it  that  for  the 
Indian  this  was  the  last  word  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  comfort.  In  the  morning  they 

( Continued  on  Page  29) 


AOuide  to  BETTER  BUYING 

O/ry*  /  /•  T?  at  it 


l 

CATALOG/ 


INVEST  lc 
*  wisely.  Send 
a  postcard  for 
this  great 
money -saving 
book  for  home 
and  family. 


fJEW,  smart  apparel,  and  new, 
.  attractive  home  furnishings  are 
pictured  in  this  book  for  home- 
lovers.  It  tells  about  the  new  Larkin 
Cozy- Home  Club  with  little  SOc 
weekly  shares.  Learn  of  our  big 
Rewards  for  Larkin  Secretaries. 


y  /  *  s**  697  Seneca  St., 

Is&rKttZ  U&fac.  buffalo,  n.  y. 


FREE! 


FARM  REPAIR  GUIDE  - 

Unusual  tips 
on  how-to- 
fix-it. ..sent 
upon  request 

In  its  32  pages  and  50  illustrations 
are  dozens  of  money  saving  ideas 
that  make  farm  repairs  easier . . . 
shows  how  you  can  permanently  re¬ 
pair  tools  and  implements,  automobile  bodies  and 
upholstery,  gunstocks,  boats . . .  and  many  other 
farm  and  household  items  for  a  lifetime  of  hard 
usage.  This  handy  book  is  free.  Justputyourname 
and  address  on  penny  postcard ;  say  ‘  ‘Send  my  Farm 
Repair  Guide.” 

ED  IT  IT  V  GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
r  IILLa  —New  Kind  of  Glue 


We  will  also  send  you  a  free  sample 
of  CASCO  Waterproof  GLUE... 
the  remarkable  industrial  glue 
that  is  now  available  for  farm  use. 
It  hardens  chemically;  is  easy  to 
use.  It  is  heatproof  and  waterproof. 
Hardware,  Paint,  Lumber  Dealers 
Sell  CASCO 

THE  CASEIN  MEG.  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
350  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  316-1,  N.  Y.  C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure,  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Remember  that  he  was  no  half- 
crazed,  superstitious  mystic  eager  to 
be  deceived  by  his  own  imaginings. 
He  was  a  physically  vigorous,  hard- 
headed,  practical  man  of  affairs  who 
lived  for  forty-three  years  after  this 
event,  but  until  the  day  of  his  death 
pointed  out  the  exact  place  on  the  road 
where  he  beheld  The  Sign.  It  was 
daylight  of  a  summer  day.  His  wife 
sat  in  the  wagon  nursing  and  sooth¬ 
ing  the  fretful  babe  and  he  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  nigh  ox  and  neither  of 
them  looked  for  a  miracle.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  a  flash  of  fire  (perhaps  it  was 
only  a  bolt  of  summer  lightning)  cross¬ 
ed  the  road  directly  in  front  of  him 
and  a  voice  sounded  clear  “This  is  the 
place  thou  shalt  abide.”  Explain  as 
we  may  Jared  Goodyear’s  experience 
on  the  Lunenburg  Pike,  it  was  for  him 
a  heavenly  vision  and  the  beginning  of 
new  fortunes.  He  said  “Whoa”  to  his 
team  and  looked  about  him,  and  sud¬ 
denly  abandoning  his  purpose  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Newr  England  began  life 
over  again  on  the  fields  which  we  call 
Hillside  Farm. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  we 
do  not  place  a  properly  high  estimate 
upon  the  historical  value  of  current 
happenings.  Nobody  has  any  very 
definite  idea  as  to  just  what  this  cross¬ 
roads  hamlet  was  like  when  Jared 
Goodyear  first  came  to  it  in  the  year 
1800.  Perhaps  without  in  the  least 
degree  boasting  I  may  say  that  I 
know  more  about  our  tiny  village  than 
any  other  person,  simply  because  I 
happen  just  now  to  be  almost  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitant  (the  generation  before 
me  are  all  dead)  and  all  my  life  I  have 
made  diligent  inquiry  and  have  cher¬ 
ished  every  scrap  of  local  tradition.  I 
may  carry  in  my  head  a  good  deal  of 
the  story  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
but  our  really  permanent  and  depend¬ 
able  archives  are  fragmentary  and  in¬ 
complete,  and  they  are  carved  on 
marble  and  sandstone  slabs  behind  the 
Hutch  Reformed  meeting-house.  But 
the  year  1800  is  a  little  before  our  au¬ 
thentic  history  begins.  I  have  talked 
at  great  length  with  my  father  re¬ 
garding  his  boyhood  years,  but  now 
that  he  has  gone  whither  he  may  never 
tie  questioned  any  more,  I  think  of  so 


HOME  SOAP-MAKERS..WIN  YOUR  SHARE! 


40  PRIZES.. .including 
$101—  in  CASH 


l 


1st  PRIZE 


for  the  best  soap  made  with 

Babbitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye 

Hurry!  Contest  Closes  Soon! 


This  beautiful  modern 

“KALAMAZOO 
Direct  to  You” 
PRESIDENT  KITCHEN 
RANGE 


IUST  think  of  winning  a  fine,  modern  KALAMAZOO 
J  PRESIDENT  KITCHEN  RANGE  of  the  very  latest  type  . . . 
or  a  Dayton  Pump  (Gasoline  or  Electric) ...  or  one  of  36 
CASH  AWARDS... for  simply  turning  out  a  batch  of  fine 
home  made  soap  made  with  BABBITT’S  or  RED  SEAL  Lye!  You 

will  find  that  BABBITT’S  or  RED  SEAL  Lye  makes  a  far  better  1 2nd, 3rd  &  4th  PRIZES 
soap. ..thousands  of  housewives  testify  to  that.  Get  a  few  cans  ~ 

today  and  have  your  soap-making  skill  win  a  valuable  prize! 


RULES  ARE  EASY 


These  large  capacity 

DAYTON 

3-Star  Cub  PUMPS 


Make  your  soap  with  BABBITT’S  or  RED  SEAL  Lye.  Send  a 
cake  of  it,  together  with  a  label  from  either  can  (or  draw  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  same),  together  with  your  name  and  address  to  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Entries  will 
be  judged  by  three  impartial  judges,  their  decision  being  final. 
THIS  CONTEST,  WHICH  CLOSES  APRIL  30,  1935,  IS  OPEN 
TO  EVERYBODY,  except  employees  of  the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Com¬ 
pany.  Send  in  YOUR  entry  without  delay  to  Dept.  A 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.  •  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Insist  on  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye  Qn  Sale  at  All  Grocers 
. .  .famous  forclearing  clogged  drains 
and  cleaning  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  pig-pens,  farm  implements, 
machinery, etc.  Equally  indispensable 
for  general  housecleaning,  steriliz¬ 
ing  toilets  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

Write  for  FREE  descriptive  booklet. 


36  OTHER  SPLENDID  PRIZES 

5th  PRIZE . $25.00  CASH 

6th  and  7th  PRIZES  .  .  $5.00  CASH  (each) 

33  PRIZES  OF  ...  .  $2.00  CASH  (each) 


FREE! 


HANDY 

E-Z 


SOAP  MOLD 


•  Send  for  ihis  valuable  aid  to 
better  home-soap-making.  Also 
as  all-around  container. 
FREE  by  mailing  a  label 
a  can  of  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal 
Lye,  plus  5c  to  cover  postage. 
Send  for  your  E-Z  Soap  Mold  to¬ 
day. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


T he  Washington  R ug 


{(IlSTrlAT  in  the  world  is  that  noise 


WrL 

I  hear  so  much  up-stairs  late¬ 
ly?”  the  old  squire  exclaimed  at  the 
supper-table  one  night. 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  Joseph,” 
replied  grandmother,  smiling  a  little 
furtively,  “it’s  my  old  loom  going 
again.  Our  girls  have  taken  to  weav¬ 
ing,  and  they’ve  grown  so  interested  I 
can  hardly  get  them  down-stairs  to 
their  meals,  much  less  to  wash  the 
dishes.” 

“I  thought  it  sounded  a  little  like 
your  loom,  Ruth,”  replied  the  old  gen- 


Laule’s  Gladio£p§ 

.pjffl  Finest  varieties. all  colors. guaranteed 
*  io  bloom,  12  Blubs  postpaid  for  10c. 

125  PREPAID  FOR  $1.00.  Send  10c  K  T  1 
-  or  $1  today  1  Maule’s  Seed  Book.  free.  ^  L.  * 
w  m.  Henry  Maule,  197  Maule  Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 

KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  S  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  Fine  10 -inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

4  Giant  Zinnias  lO* 

4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  full  size  pkt.  each  (value  40c)  for  10c 
postpaid.  Burpee's  Guaranteed  Seeds. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  231  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

12  PINK  AZALEA,  1-2  ft.,  clumps  .  $2.00 

12  HEMLOCK.  2-3  ft.,  bushy  .  $3.00 

12  HARDY  FERNS,  three  varieties  .  $1.00 

12  MAPLE  TREES,  6-8  ft..  Sugar  and  Red  -  $3.00 

0  of  any  variety  offered1  at  the  12  rate. 

JOSEPH  C.  KING,  NASfA“;  CN0;.  Y- 

Rnilc  nevolnned  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
1VUUS  i/cvciujjcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

HOUSEWIFE  —  Give  your  family  a  treat  with  Key¬ 
stone  Farms  Extra  Fancy  Dehydrated  Sugar  Corn. 
If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you.  send  your  grocer’s 

name  and  30c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  one  pound 

can  prepaid. 

KEYSTONE  FARMS  EVAP.  PLANT,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BRED  FEMALE  QUEBEC  MINK  $25  each.  Fine  dark 
females  bred  to  extra  dark  males. 

R.  BACKUS,  1039  N.  Main  St.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 


22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 


Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


■or  $2  a  Day  YOU  GET 

A  famous  hotel  with  all  New 


York  at  your  door.  Light,  airy 
rooms  with  RCA  radio  and  deep- 

_  slumber  beds.  Quiet  and  rest  when 

you  want  it.  An  atmosphere  of  real  friendliness. 

Singles  $2  Doubles  $3 

•  HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE  • 

43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


tleman.  He  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  put  his 
palm  to  his  best  ear  to  listen,  then 
laughed  reminiscently. 

“I  haven’t  heard  a  loom  going  before 
for  twenty  years,”  he  said,  returning  to 
his  chair.  “How  you  used  to  make 
that  loom  rattle,  RutL!  Day  in  and 
day  out  I  would  hear  that  shuttle  shoot, 
whenever  I  came  in  from  the  field,  and 
the  clash  of  the  lathe  beating  up  the 
woof.  Ruth,  you  were  a  hummer  at 
the  loom  in  those  days.” 

“Well,  I  had  to  make  it  hum  to  keep 
you  all  in  cloth,”  said  grandmother,  a 
little  grimly.  “There  were  a  hundred 
yards  of  diaper  to  weave  every  season, 
to  say  nothing  of  bed-blankets,  tow- 
and-linen  and  a  suit  of  wool  cloth  all 
round  for  our  boys.  I  wonder  what 
young  married  women  would  think  of 
that  nowadays  ?  But,  my  sakes,  every¬ 
thing’s  done  for  them  now  by  ma¬ 
chinery!” 

“Still,  those  girls  seem  to  be  making 
the  loom  rattle  pretty  well,”  remarked 
the  old  squire,  stopping  to  listen  again. 
“Can  they  really  weave?  What  started 
them  at  it?” 

“Oh,  they  never  will  be  great  weav¬ 
ers,  I  guess,”  grandmother  replied, 
apologetically.  “Of  course  they  couldn’t 
lay  a  web  or  set  up  the  harness.  I 
have  shown  them  how,  the  best  I  can; 
but  they  don’t  spring  the  web  up  just 
right  yet,  and  they  have  trouble  with 
the  treadles. 

“It  isn’t  cloth  they  want  to  weave,” 
she  explained.  “It’s  rugs.  Catherine 
Edwards  came  over  a  while  ago,  brim¬ 
ful  of  an  idea  of  hers  to  weave  a 
Washington  rug.  It’s  one  of  Catherine’s 
new  schemes,  and  our  girls  have  caught 
it  from  her. 

“But  I  have  started  them  on  a  little 
web  of  yarn  and  cotton  warp,  to  give 
them  practice  at  the  loom.  They  drop 
the  shuttle  once  in  a  while,”  she 
laughed. 

“Ruth,”  the  old  squire  exclaimed, 
rising  suddenly,  “come  up-stairs  and  let 
me  see  you  weave!  I  should  like  to  see 
that  loom  go  once  more.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  weave  much  now,” 
grandmother  said.  But  she  followed 
the  old  squire  to  the  attic,  and  we  boys 
went  up  after  them  to  see  the  fun. 

The  girls  were  weaving,  after  a  slow 
fashion.  Ellen  was  in  the  loom,  but 
she  slid  out  of  it  when  she  heard  us 
coming. 
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NEW  FREEDOM  FROM  COLDS 


for  FEWER  Colds 


for  SHORTER  Colds 


At  the  first  warning  sneeze  or  nasal 
irritation,  quick!  — apply  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  —  just  a  few  drops  up 
each  nostril.  Its  timely  use  helps  to 
prevent  many  colds  — and  to  throw 
off  colds  in  their  early  stages. 


If  a  cold  has  already  developed,  use 
Vicks  VapoRub,  the  mother’s  stand¬ 
by  in  treating  colds.  Just  rubbed  on 
at  bedtime,  VapoRub  works  through 
the  night  by  stimulation  and  inhala¬ 
tion  to  help  end  a  cold.  No  “dosing.’* 


These  twin  aids  for  fewer  and  shorter  colds  give  you  the  basic  medi¬ 
cation  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better  Control  of  Colds— clinically  tested 
by  physicians  and  proved  in  everyday  home  use  by  millions. 

(Full  details  of  this  unique  Plan  in  each  Vicks  package) 


VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


“Now,  Ruth,  show  them  how  to 
weave!”  the  old  squire  cried.  And 
grandmother  threw  back  her  shoulder- 
cape  and  entered  the  loom.  There  was 
that  in  the  way  she  took  the  weaver’s 
seat,  footed  the  treadles  and  sprang 
the  lathe  which  showed  long-slumber¬ 
ing  skill  and  experience. 

Grandmother  first  tightened  the 
“harness”  a  bit,  then  took  up  the  “web” 
on  the  cloth  beam,  drew  the  work  for¬ 
ward  and  whipped  the  shuttle. 

Suddenly  then  the  old  loom  began  to 
talk  on  quite  a  new  key.  Klickit- 
klickit  sped  the  shuttle  to  and  fro, 
the  treadles  jumped,  the  lathe  clashed, 
the  pulleys  creaked,  the  web  sprang 
smartly  back,  and  the  “shed”  reopened 
— klickit-klickit,  clash-whump-whump- 
clash.  Every  sound  from  it  was  in 
chord,  each  at  the  right  moment,  each 
harmonious  to  an  act  rightly  done. 

The  old  squire’s  eyes  brightened. 
“That’s  the  way  it  used  to  sound!”  he 
cried.  “Often  I  would  come  in,  tired 
from  the  field,  but  it  rested  me  to  sit 
a  moment  and  hear  the  loom.” 

He  reached  forward  and  patted 
grandmother’s  shoulder  as  she  sped  the 
shuttle.  “The  same  old  song!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You  can  make  it  sing  just  as 
well  as  ever,  Ruth.” 

Grandmother  glanced  up  at  him  as 
she  caught  the  shuttle,  flushing  a  little 
at  that  word  of  praise. 


Bv  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


All  the  while  Catherine  had  stood  by, 
saying  nothing,  but  watching  grand¬ 
mother’s  every  movement  at  the  loom, 
for  it  was  Catherine  who  had  come 
with  an  idea  to  be  carried  out,  it  was 
she  who  had  started  this  renaissance 
in  weaving.  Day  after  day  that  spring 
she  came  tripping  over  from  home,  her 
face  all  aglow;  then  up  to  the  attic 
the  three  girls  would  climb,  and  soon 
we  would  hear  the  old  loom  going  fit¬ 
fully. 

After  every  few  heats  of  the  lathe 
it  appeared  to  stop.  Addison  and  I 
rallied  them  on  being  dull  scholars  and 
slow  weavers;  but  they  merely  laughed, 
for  Catherine  had  now  begun  her 
Washington  rug,  and  when  at  last  we 
went  up  there,  we  saw  how  it  was 
done.  They  were  weaving  a  web  of 
coarse  cotton,  warp  and  filling  of  the 
same  strong  twine;  but  after  every 
bout  of  the  shuttle  they  stopped,  and 
with  a  hook  which  they  called  a  broach, 
drew  into  the  meshes  of  the  web  bits 
of  different  colored  yarns,  cut  short, 
not  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 

The  web  was  then  beaten  up  tight, 
more  cross-threads  woven  in  with  the 
shuttle,  and  yarn  drawn  in  again.  The 
colored  yarns  made  the  pattern  of  the 
rug,  and  the  loose  ends  were  afterward 
sheared  off  .  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  was  being  wrought  in  at  the  center 
of  the  rug. 

Catherine  also  made  a  Jefferson  rug 
and  a  Lafayette  rug,  and  later  a  Mount 
Vernon  rug,  each  with  green  wreath 
borders  in  oak  leaf,  and  measuring  six 
feet  by  three.  She  believed  that  such 
rugs  would  sell  well,  and  at  this  time 
domestic  circumstances  at  the  Edwards 
homestead  required  that  every  member 
of  the  family  should  bear  a  hand. 
Moreover,  she  was  ambitious  to  go  to 
the  village  academy  with  us,  and  she 
saw  no  way  of  doing  it  unless  by  some 
such  productive  work  as  this. 

Theodora  and  Ellen  were  interested 
in  the  rugs,  but  not  in  the  same  keen 
way  as  Catherine.  Frequently,  too. 
when  Catherine  came  over  to  weave, — 
for  at  home  she  had  no  loom,— -they 
were  occupied  with  other  things.  None 
the  less,  Catherine  would  speed  up¬ 
stairs  and  resume  her  work  for  an 
hour.  Often  the  first  we  knew  of  her 
being  in  the  house  was  from  hearing 
the  old  loom  going  up  in  the  attic. 


Addison  would  laugh  and  say,  “Kate’s 
here  as  usual,  weaving  away.” 

Grandmother  assisted  her  consider¬ 
ably,  I  imagine,  for  from  the  first  the 
old  lady  took  a  lively  interest  in 
“Cathy,”  as  she  called  her,  and  her 
scheme.  “She’s  the  quickest  girl  to 
learn  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,” 
grandmother  said  of  her  time  and 
again.  “You  never  have  to  tell  her 
anything  but  once.” 

We  boys  of  course  took  no  special 
interest  in  it,  but  it  was  a  great  effort 
on  Catherine’s  part,  and  meant  much 
to  her.  At  odd  hours  that  spring  and 
summer  she  wove  another  Washington 
and  Mount  Vernon  rug,  a  Jefferson  and 
Monticello  rug,  and  a  Lafayette  and 
La  Grange  rug.  A  vast  amount  of 
patient  labor  went  into  each  of  them, 
and  they  had  a  pleasant,  homely,  life- 
life  look. 

Much  of  the  yarn  she  obtained  by 
raveling  out  the  legs  of  old  worn 
woolen  socks.  This  yarn  was  then 
scoured  and  colored  as  desired  for  the 
portraits  or  scenery.  Her  mother,  at 
home,  helped  her  in  this.  The  cotton 
warp  for  each  rug  cost  only  about  a 
dollar,  so  that  the  worth  of  the  rug 
was  largely  in  the  patient  work  which 
went  into  it. 

Catherine  put  the  price  of  her  rugs 
at  twelve  dollars  each.  Considering  the 
labor  which  they  cost  her,  they  were 
richly  worth  that  sum,  and  for  a  time 
she  was  bitterly  disappointed  because 
no  one  seemed  inclined  to  purchase 
them.  But  money  was  not  very  plenti¬ 
ful  thereabouts  in  those  years  following 
the  Civil  War.  The  rugs  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  county  fair  that  fall,  and 
admired  by  many;  but  not  even  one 
sale  was  made. 

Our  schoolmaster  that  winter,  Mr. 
Joel  Pearson,  boarded  at  the  old 
squire’s.  He  saw  those  “presidential 
rugs,”  as  he  called  them,  and  took 
much  interest  in  them.  “That  is  tapes¬ 
try,”  he  often  said.  “Catherine’s  work 
is  truly  tapestry.  It  is  the  way  the  old 
tapestries  were  wrought.” 

The  rugs,  indeed,  were  pretty  enough 
to  hang  on  house  walls.  Catherine  had 
displayed  much  skill  in  working  in  her 
colors  and  in  giving  to  the  Washington 
and  Lafayette  portraits  a  lifelife  touch 
—the  touch  of  genius.  The  secret  of 
this  was,  I  suppose,  that  it  had  been 
her  own  idea  from  the  very  first,  and 
that  she  loved  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake. 
For  that  reason,  too,  she  went  on  with 
it,  even  under  discouragements. 

When  Mr.  Furness,  the  school  super¬ 
visor,— who  was  also  the  Congregation- 
alist  minister  at  the  village, — came  to 
visit  the  school,  Mr.  Pearson  brought 
him  home  to  dinner  at  the  old  squire’s 
and  showed  him  Catherine’s  rugs,  for 
she  kept  them  all  up  in  our  attic.  Mr. 
Furness,  too,  was  quite  captivated  by 
the  rugs.  “I  declare,  I  would  buy  one 
of  those  myself  if  only  my  salary  were 
a  little  larger!”  he  said,  laughing. 

A  few  days  later  he  drove  up  to  the 
old  squire’s  again.  He  had  been  think¬ 
ing  further  about  those  rugs.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  a  brother  in  New 
York  who  was  what  is  termed  the  head 
buyer  for  a  large  dry-goods  house,  and 
he  now  offered  to  send  one  of  Cath¬ 
erine’s  rugs  on  to  this  brother  and  get 
his  opinion  as  to  its  value  and  salabil¬ 
ity. 

To  this  Catherine  readily  agreed. 
But  nothing  was  heard  from  it  for  ten 
weeks,  Mr.  Furness’s  brother  having 
meanwhile  gone  to  Europe. 

‘At  last  he  wrote,  speaking  quite  fav¬ 
orably  of  the  work,  and  asking  to  have 
four  of  the  rugs  consigned  to  his  firm 
for  sale. 

With  renewed  hopes,  Catherine  sent 
her  rugs.  But  more  weeks  of  weary 
waiting  followed,  and  not  till  Novem¬ 
ber  did  she  hear  from  her  presidential 
rugs  again — nearly  two  years  in  all 
from  the  time  she  first  began  to  weave 
them.  A  check  was  then  sent  her  for 
fifty  dollars;  but  the  dry-goods  house 
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kept  the  sample  rug  as  their  perquisite, 
without  payment. 

This  was  not  wholly  liberal  dealing, 
but  they  asked  to  have  other  rugs  con¬ 
signed,  and  Catherine  fell  to  work 
again,  with  a  joyous  face. 

The  gains  were  small  and  slow,  but 
they  seemed  certain,  and  there  was  also 
the  inspiration  of  the  work.  She  now 
wove  a  Daniel  Webster  rug,  also  a 
Franklin  rug,  and  even  tried  one  with 
our  old  farmhouse  as  the  centerpiece. 
It  pleased  the  old  squire  very  much, 
and  he  bought  it,  as  also  another,  which 
bore  the  portrait  of  his  boyhood  friend, 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  the  old  Hamlin 
homestead  at  Paris  Hill,  Maine. 

In  fact,  Catherine  found  a  sale,  one 
way  or  another,  for  all  the  rugs  she 
had  time  to  weave  for  three  years 
thereafter. 

Then  something  else  happened:  Cath¬ 
erine  married,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
rug-weaving,  or  bade  fair  to  be,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Two  years  ago,  quite  suddenly,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  her  to  embark 


again  in  some  avocation  which  should 
prove  remunerative.  It  is  not  strange 
that — after  several  other  efforts — her 
thoughts  reverted  fondly  to  rug-weav¬ 
ing;  only  now  she  was  older  and  had 
had  wider  experience  of  life  and  its 
great  opportunities  in  our  growing, 
prosperous  America. 

What  she  did  was  to  go  last  year  to 
Paris  and  Flanders  and  England.  She 
learned  all  she  could  of  the  art  of 
tapestry  at  the  Gobelin  factories  and 
elsewhere,  not  only  as  to  the  weaving, 
but  concerning  the  warps  and  yarns 
used  and  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Her  present  plan  is  to  turn  the  old 
homestead  into  a  Gobelin  factory  for 
American  tapestries,  depicting  the 
stirring  scenes  and  unique  characters 
of  the  early  national  life.  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  will  succeed  with  it,  and 
am  watching  the  effort  with  keenest 
interest.  I  wonder,  too,  whether  other 
American  girls — in  quest  of  a  congenial 
vocation — could  not  do  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  revive  the  fine  old  art  of 
tapestry-weaving  in  America. 


T ales  of  an  Old  Farm 

( Continued  from  Page  2 7 ) 


would  say  a  civil  word  of  thanks  and 
go  their  way.  I  know  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  story  is  exactly  the  same  as  I 
have  read  in  books  but  it  is  also  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  told  to  my  father 
by  his  grandmother. 

Even  at  this  rather  remote  period 
wild  animals  —  deer  and  bears  and 
wolves  —  wyere  getting  rare.  Once  (I 
cannot  fix  the  date  but  it  was  a  story 
of  my  father’s  boyhood  occurring  be¬ 
fore  his  time  and  he  was  born  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  winter)  a  wolf 
was  seen  to  lope  across  the  road  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  the  schoolhouse, 
pick  his  way  through  the  cemetery  and 
over  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  —  the 
last  wolf  ever  seen  in  this  community. 

WHILE  the  real  rigors  and  hard¬ 
ships  experienced  by  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  were  largely  past,  we  were  still 
economically  in  the  pioneer  stage  of 
life.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  was  the 
necessary  goal  of  every  farmer  to 
make  his  farm  a  self-contained,  self- 
'  sufficient  unit  maintained  almost  wholly 
from  within  its  own  fence  lines.  It 
was  understood  of  course  that  practic¬ 
ally  all  the  supplies  for  the  farm  table 
must  come  from  the  farm  itself.  This 
was  surely  true  of  the  bread  and  john- 
nie-cake  and  buckwheat  pancakes  and 
pork  and  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as 
fruit  and  vegetables.  It  was  equally 
true  that  as  a  whole  the  family  must 
be  clothed  from  the  products  of  the 
farm  flock  and  the  flax  patch.  So,  too, 
the  local  shoemaker  saw  to  it  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  were  shod  from 
leather  tanned  from  the  skins  of  the 
farm  animals. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  country 
stores  which  sold  certain  staples  that 
by  no  possibility  could  be  obtained  from 
the  farm.  In  this  class  were  tea  and 
coffee  and  spices  and  salt.  Then  there 
were  indigo  and  log-wood  and  saffron 
and  copperas,  universally  in  demand  as 
dye  stuffs.  Another  staple  of  the  coun¬ 
try  store  was  salt  cod-fish,  both  pickled 
and  dried.  This  was  deemed  some¬ 
thing  of  an  extravagance  but  none  the 
less  a  luxury  and  a  welcome  variation 
from  the  standard  diet  of  home-cured 
beef  and  pork.  Then  baking-soda  (or 
as  my  grandmother  would  say  “saler- 
atus”)  was  usually  to  be  found,  al¬ 
though  in  the  pioneer  home  the  ashes 
of  corn  cobs  were  said  to  be  a  satisfac- 
l  tory  substitute.  Then  all  the  recipes 
Vfor  brine  to  cure  ham  and  beef  called 
■for  salt-peter  and  molasses  and  hence 
■  hese  were  absolutely  indispensable 
iltems  to  the  store-keeper’s  stock  in 

one  who  hates  alcohol  and  all  its 
I  am  compelled  to  add  that 


these  early  country  stores  sold  liquor- 
rum  and  whiskey  and  gin.  At  that 
time  nobody  had  thought  of  liquor  as 
a  source  of  taxable  revenue  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  wonderfully  cheap.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  whiskey  wholesaled  at  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  It 
is  not  recorded  whether  it  was 
“straight”  or  “blended”  or  “aged  in 
charred  oak”  or  “bottled  in  bond,”  but 
it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  its  results 
were  not  essentially  different  from 
those  attached  to  the  modern  product 
whose  excellencies  we  see  so  beauti¬ 
fully  set  forth  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  allegedly  respectable  magazines. 
The  first  cost  of  drunkenness  was  very 
little.  There  is  a  terrible  and  let  us 
hope  apochryphal  story  told  of  the 
rum-shop  keeper  who  posted  the  notice 
or  advertisement  “Drunk  for  two  pence 
—  Dead  drunk  for  six  pence.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  low  rates  for 
drunkenness  were  easily  within  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  at  the  low  cost  of  hard  liquor 
then  prevailing.  Of  course  this  was 
before  the  days  of  the  “cocktail  hour” 
and  the  sophisticated  elegancies  of  the 
drink  traffic  in  these  latter  times. 
None  the  less  it  was  a  rum-ridden  age. 
Apparently  the  use  of  liquor  was  main¬ 
ly  restricted  to  adult  males,  but  save 
for  certain  eccentric  zealots  most  men 
drank  on  occasions  at  least  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  as  to  the  appalling 
mass  of  rural  misery  and  degredation 
that  flowed  from  it. 

THUS  the  pattern  of  pioneer  life  ran 
on  —  a  mingling  of  good  and  bad 
and  joy  and  sorrow  even  as  today.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  of  these  de¬ 
parted  years  with  a  certain  degree  o  1 
fondness.  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  period  as  the  Golden  Age. 

Certainly  it  was  an  era  that  nourish¬ 
ed  many  splendid  qualities  of  heart 
and  brain.  The  primitive  virtues  of 
courage  and  initiative  and  neighborli¬ 
ness  and  mutual  helpfulness  were  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  fashion  that  hardly  seems 
possible  in  our  time.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  that  we  never  miss  the 
things  of  whose  existence  we  do  not 
know.  Great-grandfather  was,  I  take 
it,  a  happy  and  contented  man.  He  felt 
that  he  lived  in  a  great  age  and  that 
his  was  a  goodly  heritage.  I  decline 
to  feel  sorry  for  him  simply  because  he 
never  spoke  into  a  telephone  or  went 
to  the  movies  nor  listened  to  the  per¬ 
suasive  accents  of  a  radio  announcer 
or  paid  a  hog-processing  tax.  It  will 
soon  be  an  hundred  years  since  he  laid 
down  his  good  gray  head,  and  I  can 
offer  him  sincere  congratulations  be¬ 
cause  he  played  a  man’s  part  in  a 
heroic  age. 


GUESS  you  DON'T 
KNOW  ABOUT 

calumet's  wonder¬ 
ful  LUCK-TOP  can! 
JUST  GIVE  THE 
TOP  A  TWIST  ! 


let  me  open  that 

NEW  CAN  OF  BAKING 
POWDER  FOR  YOU, 
NAN  1  YOU’RE  BUSY 
AND  IT’S  SUCH  A  JOB ! 


WHy,  IT  OPENS 
AS  EASY  AS  A 
MAYONNAISE 
JAR1. 


isn't  THAT  HANDY? 
WISH  l  HAD  A 
PENNY  FOR  EVERY 
KNIFE  f\ IE  BROKEN  ON 
AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
BAKING  POWDER 
CAN. 


CALUMETS  SO 
GOOD- I  GUESS 
THEY  COULDN'T 
IMPROVE  IT. 

SO  THEY 
IMPROVED 
THE  CAN! 


doesn't  A 
CALUMET 
CAKE  HAVE 
THE  NICEST 
VELVETY 
TEXTURE ! 


WELL, you  KNOW 
WHY  THAT  IS, 
don't  you  ?. . . 
you  see  — 


A  SLOWER.  ONE  F OK  THE 
OVEN-ITS  ACTION  SET 
FREE  BY  HEAT.  IT  PROTECTS 
THE  BATTER  OR  DOUGH 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  BAKING. 


CALUMET  BAKES 
BETTER- BECAUSE  ITS 
REALLY  TWO  BAKING 
POWDERS  IN  ONE  ! 


A  QUICK  ONE  FOR  THE  MIXING 
BOWL-ITS  ACTION  SET  FREE 
BY  LIQUID.  IT  STARTS  THE 
LEAVENING  PROPERLY. 


CALUMET 


the  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 


“That’s  why  your  baking  is  bound  to  be  better  with  Calumet’s  Double- Action. 
And  notice!  Just  one  level  teaspoon  to  the  cup  of  sifted  flour.  Calumet  goes 
farther— it’s  thrifty!  Try  it  in  this  Economical  Gold  Cake  recipe!” 


ECONOMICAL  GOLD  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 

2  teaspoons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
1/2  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

3  egg  yolks,  beaten  until  thick  and 

lemon-colored 
%  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla,  or  x/%  teaspoon 
orange  extract 


Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder, 
and  sift  together  three  times.  Cream  butter 
thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  cream 
together  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg  yolks 
and  beat  well.  Add  flour,  alternately  with 
milk,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beating  after 
each  addition  until  smooth.  Add  flavoring 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Bake  in  two  greased 
8-inch  layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.) 
25  to  30  minutes.  Spread  lemon  coconut 
filling  between  layers.  Spread  lemon  frost¬ 
ing  on  top  and  sides  of  cake  and  sprinkle 
with  Baker’s  Coconut,  Southern  Style.  ( All 
measurements  are  level.) 


— handsome,  bright  and  modern  in  design 
— opens  with  one  twist  of  the  wrist!  No 
more  broken  finger-nails  or  ruined  tempersl 


LOOK! 

THE 

NEW 

CALUMET 

CAN 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


IT  is  universally  accepted  that  the  two 
moves  by  the  present  administration 
which  have  meant  the  most  for  agri¬ 
culture  have  been:  (1)  Making  a  par¬ 
tial  adjustment  of  the  purchasing  and 
debt  paying  power  of  our  money  to 
the  doubled  purchasing  power  of  the 
gold  on  which  it  is  based.  This  was 
done  by  raising  the  price  of  gold  from 
$20.67  an  ounce  to  $35.00  an  ounce. 
(2)  Making  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
finance  themselves  through  the  agency 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
a  manner  which  gives  to  agriculture 
for  the  first  time  in  history  free  access 
to  the  cheapest  money  available  in  the 
investment  markets  of  the  world  —  in 
short,  to  finance  the  purchasing  of 
farms,  the  operation  of  farms,  and  the 
conduct  of  cooperative  associations  at 
competitive  interest  rates  and  under  a 
plan  in  which  farmer  borrowers  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  plan. 

Protect  Ground  Gained 

It  is  my  own  personal  theory  that 
this  country  and  particularly  its  farm¬ 
ers  must  “inch”  their  way  back  to 
prosperity.  The  important  thing  in 
{Cinching”  along  is  not  to  lose  ground 
gained.  Fortunately,  not  even  the  most 
conservative  old  hard  shell  ( did  you 
see  ex-President  Hoover’s  statement?) 
advocates  lowering  the  price  of  gold. 
At  most,  they  want  to  peg  it  per¬ 
manently  at  $35  an  ounce  despite  the 
disastrous  experience  of  the  past  with 
a  currency  pegged  at  a  definite  price 
for  gold  regardless  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold.  Agriculture,  there¬ 
fore,  won’t  lose  the  monetary  advant¬ 
age  it  has  gained. 

Ahead  of  us,  however,  lies  the  job 
of  getting  the  price  of  gold  raised  high 
enough  so  that  we  again  have  a  100 
cent  dollar  with  which  to  pay  our  debts 
and  value  our  property  instead  of  the 
140  cent  dollar  we  are  now  using.  Al¬ 
so,  there  remains  the  problem  of  basing 
the  price  of  gold  on  the  value  of  a 
large  number  of  commodities  instead 
of  on  one.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  we  now  have  a  commodity  dollar 
of  the  worst  sort?  A  single  commod¬ 
ity  dollar  subject  to  wide  variation  in 
purchasing  power  while  what  we  need 
is  a  multiple  commodity  dollar  which 
is  based  on  the  average  purchasing 
power  of  a  large  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  which,  therefore,  will  vary  but 
slightly  in  purchasing  and  debt  paying 
power  from  year  to  year. 

Friends  Overdoing  the  Job 

When  it  comes  to  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  independent  financing  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  find  they  are  threatened. 
Let’s  look  at  the  situation. 

There  is  at  present  in  Congress  a  so- 
called  Farm  Credit  Bill.  This  Bill  is 
important  in  that  it  corrects  a  number 
of  situations  which  have  arisen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  which  were  not 
foreseen  when  the  original  act  was 
passed.  It  also  provides  for  certain 


extension  of  the  Administration’s  ser¬ 
vices,  notably  the  making  of  loans  on 
farm  commodities,  flexible  interest 
rates,  discount  privileges  for  coopera¬ 
tive  banks  with  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  Commissioner’s  Loans  to  buy 
farms  and  to  build  and  repair  farm 
buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

With  the  Administration’s  endorse¬ 
ment  this  Bill  was  reported  out  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Appropriation  Committees 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  Senator  Wheeler  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  bill  amended  by 
a  43  to  39  vote,  setting  the  interest 
rate  on  farm  mortgages  at  sy2%  for 
the  next  three  years  without  regard  to 
the  actual  cost  of  the  money.  This 
saves  around  1%  over  present  rates.  The 
Senate  then  passed  the  Bill  as  amended. 

Now,  Senator  Wheeler  and  the  farm 
organizations  which  supported  him  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  zeal  to  re¬ 
duce  Farm  Credit  Administration’s  in¬ 
terest  rates.  It  is  very  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  have  not  thought  the 
matter  through.  Investors  will  not 
furnish  money  for  farm  mortgages  at 
rates  low  enough  to  make  3V2%  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  farm  mortgages  possible. 
The  government  will  have  either  to 
make  up  the  difference  or  guarantee 
the  bonds.  This  means  that  politicians 
will  ultimately  come  into  control  of  all 
farm  loans  in  place  of  farmer  borrow¬ 
ers  and  investors  and  that  agriculture 
will  lose  the  last  vestige  of  financial 
independence.  Instead  of  being  self- 
sustaining  as  far  as  its  financing  is 
concerned  it  will  become  a  government 
subsidized  industry  —  all  for  a  saving 
of  1%  a  year  on  present  interest  rates. 

Danger  in  Too  Low  Rates 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  doubtful  of  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  and  other  means  of  government 
control  of  agricultural  production.  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  man 
such  schemes  or  successfully  to  ad¬ 
minister  them  over  a  long  period.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  should  always  be  free  to 
operate  to  limit  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Agriculture  should  borrow  its 
money  as  cheaply  as  any  other  indus¬ 
try  but  I  do  not  believe  that  farmers 
should  be  directly  subsidized  by  the 
government  to  buy  farms,  to  grow 
crops  on  them  or  to  run  cooperatives. 

If  farmers  accept  such  subsidies  they 
give  up  their  economic  independence  as 
a  class.  If  such  subsidies  are  large 
enough  the  result  is  great  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  the  ruin  of  all  farmers. 

Defeat  the  Wheeler  Amendment 

Fortunately  the  Farm  Credit  Bill  has 
not  yet  come  up  in  the  House.  There 
is  a  good  chance  the  House  will  not 
accept  the  Wheeler  Amendment.  This 
will  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  change 
its  position.  The  vote  on  the  Wheeler 
Amendment  was  close  —  43  to  39. 

Republican  senators  are  reported  to 


Cornell  Ruel  Ayr.  Born  December  2,  1931.  Freshened  second  time  January 
15,  1935,  now  making  70  pounds  milk  testing  4.2  per  day.  High  day  74  pounds. 
Starting  at  25  months,  made  11,500  pounds  of  milk  and  480  pounds  fat  in 
10  months.  Is  first  producing  daughter  of  Penshurst  Ruel,  a  son  of  Penshurst 
Man  O’War.  Fred  Emmick  and  /  purchased  Penshurst  Ruel  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  sired  only  one  daughter,  the  heifer  shown  above.  We  have  used 
him  at  High  Bridge  Farm  for  several  years  and  have  a  lot  of  his  daughters.  These 
daughters  nearly  all  give  promise  of  being  high  producers.  Late  in  F ebruary  we 
sold  this  bull  through  an  American  Agriculturist  advertisement  to  Wendell 
Wicks  of  Oxbow,  N.  Y.,  in  whose  herd  he  will  be  given  further  opportunity. 


have  voted  for  the  amendment,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  in  it,  but  because 
they  saw  a  chance  to  embarrass  the 
administration.  I  contend  that  if  em¬ 
barrassing  the  administration  is  at  the 
price  of  jeopardizing  a  permanently 
sound,  workable  method  of  financing 
agriculture,  it  is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay 
for  a  bit  of  cheap  political  advantage. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Snell  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  render  to  farmers  of 
the  country  a  distinct  service  by  help¬ 
ing  administration  leaders  prevent  un¬ 
sound  farm  credit  legislation. 

*  *  * 

Sunshine  and  Phosphorus 

If  what  I  say  here  bears  the  mark 
of  my  being  “up  in  the  air”  it  can’t  be 
helped.  I’m  actually  writing  this  10,000 
feet  in  the  air  and  all  I  can  see  below 
me  is  a  sea  of  billowy  white  clouds.  I 
haven’t  seen  land  through  these  clouds 
for  half  an  hour.  Here’s  hoping  it’s 
still  there. 

A  little  over  an  hour  ago  I  said 
goodbye  to  Frank  Gannett  at  the 
Miami  Beach  airport.  Now  I’m  told 
I  am  nearly  to  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
It  is  357  miles  from  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  to  Miami,  Florida.  It  took 
us  nearly  all  day  to  drive  it.  In  less 
than  five  hours  I’m  told  I’ll  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Such  are  the  wonders 
of  modern  transportation.  Yet  strange 
enough,  I  doubt  if  transportation  is  any 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  need 
for  it.  All  winter  Florida  has  priceless 
sunshine.  Millions  crave  this  sunshine. 
Many  must  have  it.  Transportation 
between  the  gloomy  and  frozen  north- 
land  and  sunny  Florida  can  never  be¬ 
come  too  rapid  or  too  cheap  to  meet 
this  situation. 

In  Search  of  Information 

It  was  not,  however,  for  sunshine 
that  I  drove  in  an  automobile  three  and 
a  half  days  to  Florida  and  am  now 
flying  back  in  a  few  hours.  Florida  is 
the  home  of  another  vital  and  health¬ 
giving  element,  phosphorus  —  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  life  of  the  Northeast 
than  its  sunshine. 

I  went  to  Florida  to  see  how  Florida 
phosphate  rock  is  mined.  I  went  there 
to  consult  with  miners,  engineers, 


chemists,  and  transportation  experts 
on  how  the  vital  element  phosphorus 
may  be  transported  from  sunny 
Florida  to  the  Northeast  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  how  the  form  in  which  it  is 
carried  may  be  improved. 

The  Big  Cost 

I  found  Florida  phosphate  rock 
literally  washed  out  of  the  beds  by 
great  streams  of  water  and  piped  to 
the  drying  and  grading  plants.  In 
short,  mined,  graded,  and  loaded  on 
boats  at  almost  negligible  cost.  Then 
the  sad  story  of  transportation  began. 

First,  there  is  the  boat  rate  from 
mine  to  acidulating  plant,  then  the  un¬ 
loading,  the  acidulation,  the  curing, 
packing,  re-loading,  and  shipment  by 
cars  or  boats.  When  16-20  superphos¬ 
phate  reaches  your  station,  practically 
half  the  cost  of  it  is  transportation. 

Changes  Due 

Until  last  summer  when  joint  effort 
upon  the  part  of  certain  mixed  fertiliz¬ 
er  producers  and  eastern  railroads  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  canceling  the  rate,  farmers 
were  buying  more  and  more  super¬ 
phosphate  in  bulk  because  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  enjoyed  a  lower  freight  rate. 
Denied  this  rate,  farmers  turned  to 
water  for  transportation.  Thousands 
6f  tons  of  superphosphate  were  deliv¬ 
ered  over  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  System  last  fall.  Undoubtedly 
water  deliveries  will  continue  to  grow. 
However,  transportation  costs  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  product  will  still 
be  too  high.  Cheaper  and  better  ways 
of  getting  the  element  phosphorus  to 
the  farms  of  the  Northeast  must  and 
will  be  worked  out.  In  fact  they  are 
already  being  worked  out. 

I  predict  here  two  important  changes 
will  take  place.  (1)  Within  a  year 
the  percentage  of  available  phosphorus 
in  superphosphate  will  be  much  higher. 
This  will  save  the  freight  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  carrier.  (2)  The  car¬ 
rier  will  be  in  such  a  form  that  it  will 
never  harden,  it  won’t  rot  bags,  and  I 
it  will  be  dustless.  These  predictions! 
are  based  on  first  hand  knowledge  ofj 
facts.  J 

—  I  just  caught  sight  of  the  ear®) 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds. 
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Early  Plants  H 
for  the  Garden 

By  PAUL  WORK 


ALL  too  many  home  gardeners  sow 
seeds  outdoors  when  they  get  around 
to  it  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
garden  when  August  is  on  and  summer  is 
half  over.  A  little  conspiracy  in  late  win¬ 
ter  will  bring  radishes  and  bunch  onions 
in  May,  lettuce  and  peas  in  June,  snap 
beans  and  early  cabbage  in  early  July, 
and  tomatoes  by  the  middle  of  July  or 
soon  after. 

About  now  is  the  time  to  be  starting 
plants  for  the  early  rows  of  the  garden. 
Many  market  gardeners  have  already 
sowed  seeds  in  their  little  greenhouses  or 
in  hotbeds  and  will  have  plants  ready 
for  April  1st  to  15th  setting  out-of-doors. 
Home  gardeners  may  well  use  a  little  hot¬ 
bed,  either  manure  or  electrically-heated, 
to  give  these  early  plants  a  start.  If  this 
is  not  convenient,  a  good  supply  of  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  started  in  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow  and  an  unheated  coldframe  may  be 
ready  to  receive  the  little  plants,  whether 
I  from  indoors  or  from  the  hotbed. 

In  much  of  A.  A.  territory,  tomatoes 
may  be  started  now  to  be  set  out  when 
[danger  of  frost  is  almost  gone,  say  about 
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[One  way  to  sow  seeds.  Cat  off  the  end  of  an 
\erwelope  squarely  and  smoothly.  Shake  it  gently, 
horizontally  and  lengthwise  of  the  row,  letting 
Iffte  seed  work  slowly  forward  and  into  the 
Isoil  groove  made  with  the  corner  of  a  stick. 


|May  10th.  Where  tomato  setting  must  be 
[delayed  until  the  last  week  in  May, 
[March  20th  to  April  1st  is  a  good  time 
| to  start  the  plants. 

Low  Cost  Frames 

Glass  equipment  may  be  had  at  much 
[lower  cost  than  most  people  realize. 
[Standard  3x6  foot  sash  may  be  had  from 
[regular  garden-equipment  houses,  or  from 
[the  mail  order  houses.  One  greenhouse 
[concern  offers  standard  3x6  foot  sash  at 
|  $1.45 — unglazed  and  unpainted.  Under  a 
[trade  name  one  may  procure  a  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  which  is  light,  not  easily  broken, 
[and  which  is  made  of  wire  cloth  filled 
[with  a  cellulose  preparation.  For  harden- 
|ing  plants  later  in  the  season,  one  may 
[use  ordinary  muslin  or  specially  treated 
[muslin. 

Electric  heating  equipment  for  hotbeds 
[may  be  had  at  $12  to  $20  to  take  care 
[of  a  two  to  four-sash  installation.  This 
[equipment,  of  course,  is  good  for  many 
[years. 

A  manure-heated  hotbed  is  made  by 
[digging  a  pit,  say  two  feet  deep  and  of 
[appropriate  size.  Fresh  horse  manure  is 
[made  into  a  compact  pile,  turned  once, 
[putting  the  outside  of  the  pile  on  the  in- 
[side  at  the  time  of  turning,  letting  it 
[heat  vigorously,  then  tramping  the  mater¬ 
ial  into  the  pit  up  to  the  soil  surface  or 
[just  below  it.  A  frame  of  boards  8  inches 
[high  at  the  front  and  12  or  15  inches  high 
|at  the  back  is  built  around  this.  The  man¬ 
ure  will  heat  vigorously  again  and  then 
cool  down  somewhat.  Four  or  five  inches 
°f  good  sandy  loam  soil  is  then  placed  on 
[top  of  the  manure  and  one  is  ready  to 
pow  seeds. 

Soil  for  Planting 

The  soil  for  plant  growing  ought  to  be 
B  sandy  loam,  well  filled  with  humus  and 
ee  of  disease.  It  is  well  to  make  a 
impost  pile  a  year  in  advance,  using 


Transplanting  seedlings.  The  dibble  is  used  to 
make  the  hole  and  to  firm  the  soil  against  the 
root,  using  a  bit  of  side-pressure.  In  this  case 
holes  have  been  made  in  advance  of  setting, 
using  a  spotting  board  and  dibble. 


about  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and 
manure.  This  ought  to  be  turned  a  couple 
of  times  to  incorporate  the  materials 
thoroughly'  together  as  the  manure  de¬ 
cays.  A  soil  of  the  proper  sort  does  not 
crust  on  watering,  absorbs  water  readily, 
and  yet  the  surface  dries  off  fairly  quick¬ 
ly.  This  latter  point  helps  in  the  control 
of  damping-off  which  is  sometimes 
troublesome. 

Sowing  Seed 

Most  gardeners  like  to  sow  seed  in  rows 
rather  than  broadcast.  This  makes  it 
more  convenient  to  remove  plants  and 
perhaps  helps  a  little  in  the  control  of 
damping-off.  The  soil  should  be  filled  in¬ 
to  the  fiats,  firmed  evenly,  and  smoothed 
off  level  with  the  top  of  the  flat.  Rows 
may  then  be  marked  off  with  a  corner  of 
a  little  board,  thus  getting  even  depth 
for  the  seeds.  Two  inches  apart  is  a  good 
spacing. 

Many  gardeners  are  skillful  in  sowing 
seed  directly  from  the  hand,  working  it 
out  over  the  second  joint  of  the  first 
finger.  The  envelope  method  is  easy  to 
learn,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  A 
rate  of  sowing  such  that  the  seed  just 
about  touch  one  another  is  good.  If  space 
is  limited  and  one  is  prepared  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  when  they  are  fairly 
small,  seed  may  be  sowed  somewhat  more 
thickly.  Cabbage  and  beet  seeds  may  be 
covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  celery  seeds  should  be  covered 
more  lightly.  Some  do  not  put  earth  upon 
celery  seed  at  all,  covering  the  flat  with 
a  piece  of  burlap  over  which  water  is 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  can. 

Watering  and  Ventilation 

After  seed  is  sowed,  the  flats  or  beds 
should  be  watered  gently  but  fairly 
thoroughly,  using  a  hose  with  a  fine  spray 
or  a  water  can  with  a  fine  rose.  Amount 
and  frequency  of  watering  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  sunshine.  Water¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so 
that  plants  will  have  opportunity  to  dry 
off.  After  the  seedlings  are  up,  watering 
should  be  fairly  light,  so  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  may  keep  short  and  stocky  and  be 
well  hardened  for  successful  transplant¬ 
ing.  In  hotbeds,  the  sash  should  be  raised 
on  bright  days  so  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  too  high.  Beets,  cabbage 
and  lettuce  will  germinate  at  tempera¬ 
tures  from  50°  to  60°,  and  tomatoes  may 
well  be  kept  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem¬ 
perature. 

Transplanting 

After  the  seedlings  get  to  be  an  inch  or 
so  high  in  the  case  of  lettuce,  and  two 
inches  high  with  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  flats  or  cold- 
frames.  Cabbage,  beets  and  lettuce  may 
well  be  pricked  out  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart.  The  soil  should  be  about  the 
same  as  for  seed  sowing.  Successful 
transplanting  depends  upon  a  minimum 
breakage  of  roots  and  upon  making  close 
contact  between  soil  and  roots.  Care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  closing  the  hole  at 
the  top  and  leaving  the  roots  suspended 
in  open  air  underneath.  After  transplant¬ 
ing,  watering  and  ventilation  are  hand¬ 
led  in  about  the  same  way  as  with  the 
seedlings,  gauging  them  to  give  a  mod¬ 
erately  rapid,  steady  growth,  without  the 
plants  becoming  too  soft  and  spindling. 
As  the  time  approaches  for  setting  in  the 
field,  plants  should  be  hardened  by  in¬ 
creasing  ventilation  and  especially  by 
keeping  them  a  bit  on  the  dry  side.  This 
hardening  procedure  gives  plants  which, 
when  set  in  the  field,  can  withstand  cold, 
sweeping  wind  and  even,  to  some  extent 
with  tomatoes,  cut-worm  attack. 


Protection  and  service  in  time  of  need, 
and  prompt  just  settlement  of  claims,  is  what 
insurance  is  for. 

Merchants  Mutual  automobile  insurance 
does  that  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  plus  our 
local  agent’s  counsel  and  advice,  guarantees 
the  highest  type  of  automobile  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  .  .  .  the  only  kind  anyone  can  afford 
...  at  a  lower  cost. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Morris  S.  Tremaine, 
President. 


C.  W.  Brown, 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


See  the  Merchants  Mutual  Agent  in  Your  Town 


Reliable  Georgia  Grown  bag!TPaRn0dOFoi5iAoBn 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copenbagan,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion,  500,  65c; 
1,000,  $1.00;  5.000,  $4.50:  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
ready  April  15th:  Certified  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Mar- 
globe,  Baltimore,  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Pay 


the  Postman.  |E™FN0  M0NEY-  FR0ST‘ 


THIS 

Automotive  Type 

SILVER  KING 

TRACTOR 

It  drives  and  rides  like  an  automobile 
-—it  is  powerful,  fast,  economical,  low 
in  price.  Low  pressure  farm  type  tires. 
4-speed  transmission— speeds  from  2M 
to  25  m.  p.  h.  Plows,  discs,  plants, 
cultivates,  mows,  pulls  trailer,  saws 
wood,  etc.  Indispensable  for  all  size 
farms.  A  demonstration  will  convince 
you.  Write  us  today.  Address, 
THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 
Box  656  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Ac  A  post  card  will  bring  ft 
you  our  FREE  catalog! 


CABBAGE &ONION 
Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  2,000, 
$1.75.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GA. 

Write  for  our  circular  on  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  plants. 
We  grow  only  the  best  and  ship  only  quality  plants. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALGDA0STA 


C.  0.  D.  Send  No  Money. 


Frostproof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants. 
All  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  5,000,  $3.75. 

Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

C.  0.  0.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now 
ready.  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready,  500,  60c;  1,000.  $1.00. 
STANDARD  PLANT  C0„  TIFTON,  GA. 

Free  new  catalog  of  Frostproof  plants  sent  on  request. 
Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  500,  60c;  1,000, 
$1.00.  P.  D.  Fulwood,  Tifton,  Ga. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 

D  J  Bay  Belgian  Stallion.  Sired  by  Brin 
rure  Drea  D’Or  (7902).  Age  8  yrs.  Wt.  1850. 

SAMUEL  QUAIT,  GROVELAND,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


F  In  MO  Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vil- 
r  A  K  (IN  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
1  mVlUU  New  iow  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY.  R.  5.  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


20  COW  DAIRY  FARM.  Hard  road.  Substantial  house, 
electricity  available.  60  ft.  clapboard  barn,  concrete 
stables  149  acres;  100  level  tillage,  stream -watered  pas¬ 
ture.  Home  fruits.  $4,500.  Easy  terms.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


KENDALL  ADDLE 

Vigorous  Scion  Wood. 

A.  DAVID  DAVIES.  CONGERS, N.  Y. 

Gold  Coin  Potatoes  Newport,Me. 


OPERATING,  INCOME  FARM 

140  Acres,  50  rich  cultivation,  2  trout  brooks,  timber- 
lot  good  8-room  house,  17 -cow  barn.  silo.  etc.  $2800 
includes  team.  10  cows,  young  stock,  bull,  equipment, 
crops:  part  cash.  Pg  6  new  big  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave,,  New  York  City. 

QIIII  n  HO  Volt  light  Plant  from  auto  generator. 
DUlLiLf  Build  wind  propelled  battery  charger;  make 
battery  soldering  iron;  make  other  useful  items.  Dime 
brings  complete  diagrams. 

LeJAY  MFG..  2861  E  77,  CHICAGO. 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 


Stock  Up  Now  at  These  Low  Prices 

it  Refer  to  your  new  Sears  catalog  constantly.  It 
still  offers  the  same  high  quality  standards,  the 
same  broad  selection,  the  same  unqualified  guar¬ 
antee  .  .  .  and  what  is  even  more  important,  in  times 
like  these  .  .  .  the  lowest  Mail  Order  prices  in 
America. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


'jAr  two  brothers  sit  talking.  One  is  a 
farmer  ...  the  other  a  man  from  town. 

The  man  from  town  is  worried.  Things 
haven’t  been  breaking  right  for  him.  “How 
in  the  world  do  you  do  it?”,  he  is  saying. 
“I  make  twice  the  money  you  do,  and  still 
I’m  always  broke!” 

The  farmer  puffs  his  pipe  and  smiles. 
“Listen,  Bill!  About  all  you  ever  get  out 
of  your  money  is  just  seeing  it  go  by.  Why 
don't  you  learn  to  live  within  your  income? 
You  don’t  have  to  skimp  . . .  just  use  your 
head.  Of  course  I’ll  help  you!  But  this 
time  I’m  going  to  give  you  something  more 


than  money.  You  need  a  course  in  plain 
economics  .  .  .  and  here’s  your  text  book 
. . .  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  Sears  catalog!” 

★  ★  ★ 

Sears  job  is  to  hold  down  living  ex¬ 
penses  .  .  .  without  any  sacrifice  of  qual¬ 
ity  or  pride.  To  cut  out  the  unnecessary 
profits  of  the  old  multiple-cost  system  and 
bring  you  strictly  high-grade,  laboratory- 
tested  merchandise  at  a  real  saving . 

A  Sears  catalog  on  your  front-room  table 
wards  off  money  troubles  and  this  spring, 
for  example,  enables  you  to  buy  for  even  less 
than  you  could  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  prices  everywhere  are  going  up. 


HOW 


DO  YOU 


The  Sears  system  has  stood  the  test  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  Always  it  gives  you 
better  goods  for  less  money .  Every  farmer  in 
America  knows  it . . .  and  his  city  brother 
is  finding  it  out,  too. 


DO  IT 


h  0  n  £  Fi  T  $  Hah, 


EGGS  DELIVERED  AT 

E xtra  Cost  ! 


This  track  brought  a  load  of  live  poultry  from  Indiana.  Similar 
ones  bring  eggs  from  the  Midwest  and  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
the  South.  Labor  anions  have  demanded  that  these  trucks  unload 
and  let  union  trucks  make  the  actual  delivery.  More  than  that, 
they  are  attempting  the  same  tactics  on  trucks  from  nearby 
slates.  The  one  thing  they  fear  is  unfavorable  public  opinion! 


DURING  the  past  few  weeks  a  situation 
has  come  to  a  head  in  the  New  York  City 
markets  that  should  have  the  attention  of 
every  shipper  of  eggs,  and,  for  that  matter,  of 
all  other  products.  Here  are  the  facts : 

Truckmen’s  Union  202  in  New  York  City 
decided  a  short  time  ago  that  it  should  derive 
some  more  income  by  forcing  trucks  coming 
into  New  York  with  eggs  to  unload  those  eggs 
on  union  trucks  which  would  then  deliver 
them  to  consignees.  They  started  this  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  with  all  western  trucks,  in¬ 
cluding  Virginia  and  the  Midwest.  These 
trucks  were  forced  to  unload  on  the  union 
trucks,  eggs  were  then  unloaded  on  the  con¬ 
signee’s  platform,  and  a  charge  of  7c  per  case 
for  trucking  and  2c  per  case  for  unloading  was 
demanded  of  the  consignees.  This  extra  charge 
naturally  must  all  be  charged  back  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  adds  to  the 
great  spread  between  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  and  shows  the  lengths  to  which  organized 
labor  is  attempting  to  go  in  this  country  in 
throttling  every  industry  with  which  it  comes 
in  touch.  At  first  the  labor  union  only  applied 
its  demands  to  trucks  coming  from  the  West 


Normal  mid-day  traffic  on  West  Street,  in  New  York  City’s  market  section. 
Why  complicate  traffic  problems  already  trying  by  unloading  produce  from 
one  truck  and  letting  another  truck  carry  it  a  few  blocks  to  the  receiver 1 


and  South,  but  now  they  say 
that  they  are  also  going  to  stop 
nearby  trucks,  those  coming 
from  New  England,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
making  them  go  through  the 
same  procedure,  with  the  extra 
charges  of  9c  per  case. 

Poultrymen  will  wonder  how 
a  union  can  get  away  with  such 
a  demand.  Here’s  the  reason. 

Receivers,  while  disapproving 
the  extra  charge,  will  not  op¬ 
pose  it  vigorously  through  fear  of  strikes.  Re¬ 
ceivers  who  will  accept  eggs  from  non-union 
trucks  may  have  union  trucks  refuse  to  do  any 
trucking  either  to  or  from  their  stores.  More 
than  that,  there  is  a  danger  that  sympathetic 
strikes  will  be  called,  affecting  other  union 
laborers  employed  by  them.  Then,  after  all,  it 
is  not  a  vital  matter  to  receivers ;  they  will 
merely  deduct  the  added  charges  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  check ! 

Egg  producers  and  others  got  in  touch  with 
Commissioner  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Markets,  and  with  Mayor  La- 


Guardia ;  and,  so  far,  the  labor  union's  de¬ 
mands  have  not  been  applied  to  the  nearby 
trucks.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  unless 
producers  and  consumers  take  prompt  action 
in  protesting  to  the  New  York  City  authorities, 
the  union  will  force  this  injustice  and  these 
unnecessary  costs  not  only  upon  shippers  of 
eggs  but  upon  shippers  of  all  produce  which 
comes  by  truck  into  New  York  City. 

This  trucking  and  labor  problem  is  not  a 
new  one.  American  Agriculturist  has  from 
time  to  time  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  years  past,  ( Turn  to  Page  22) 


:v! 


Herbert  Young  of  Greene,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
round  barn  on  the  Young  farm  is 
a  famous  land  mark. 


TF  you  were  to  sit  and  talk  with  these  three  generations  of 
League  families,  you  would  perhaps  hear  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  concerning  the  League  and  the  milk 
business: 

"When  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  formed  in  1916,  it 
just  had  to  be.  The  dealers  so  dominated  the  milk  business 
that  we  had  to  sell  milk  on  a  butter  basis.  There  was  no 
other  way — until  we  organized.  Then  we  struck  for  the 
right  to  put  a  decent  price  on  our  product.  And  won.  I 
know  why  the  League  was  organized — what  it  has  done — 
and  what  it  can  do.” 


J.  Clifford  Young,  present  League 
contract  signer,  is  now  actively 
managing  the  Young  farm.  Many 
of  the  farm  operations  are  done 
by  electricity. 


"I  learned  from  Dad  about  the  early  rough  road  of  the 
League.  How  they  organized  and  struggled  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  plan-— how  they  fought  for,  and  won,  the  fluid  price  for 
fluid  milk.  Now  those  principles  are  accepted.  But  we 
sons  have  had  our  battles. 

"We  have  had  the  industry’s  problems  saddled  onto  us. 
We  have  had  to  learn  to  protect  markets — to  fight  legislation 
which  would  hurt  us — to  fight  for  legislation  which  would 
help  us.  I  have  seen  the  League  battle  for  the  good  of  the 
industry,  in  order  that  its  own  members  might  be  helped. 
I  have  known  it  as  the  greatest  constructive  force  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.” 


Harry  H.  Young,  valedictorian 
of  the  Greene  High  School,  Class 
of  1932.  Harry  has  taken  voca¬ 
tional  work  and  carried  on  farm 
projects. 


AND  NOW.  . .  THE  THIRD 


"Dad  and  I  have  just  been  looking  over  my  4-H  Club  heifer 
and  her  calf.  It  won’t  be  long  now  until  I  have  a  herd  of 
cows.  Gee,  I  wonder  where  I’ll  be  ten  years  from  now. 
I  wonder  if  the  dairymen  will  stick  together  like  they 
should,  or  will  they  always  fight  each  other?” 


William  Buyck,  whose  farm  is 
near  E.  Koch  ester,  has  been  in 
the  milk  business  for  61  years. 
Air.  Buyck  is  83  years  old  and 
very  active  about  the  farm. 


Abrahatn  Buyck,  who  now  man¬ 
ages  the  farm,  both  fruit  and 
dairy ,  signed  the  League  con¬ 
tract  in  1922. 


Wilbur  Buyck,  13  years  old,  is  in 
the  8th  grade.  He  is  an  active 
4-H  Club  member  and  has  several 
pure  bred  calves.  Wilbur  is  a 
great  Junior  Project  worker. 


WHAT  OF  TOMORROW? 


For  the  assurance  of  these  dairy  farmers  of  tomorrow,  we,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-Operative  Association,  Inc.,  again  go  on  record  by  saying: 

"WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ONE  OR  MORE  TRUE  FARMER  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVES  WORKING  TOGETHER  COULD  STABILIZE  THE  DAIRY 
MARKET.  A  FEDERAL  MARKETING  AGREEMENT  BLENDING  CLASSI¬ 
FICATIONS  WOULD  ALSO  HELP  STABILIZE  THE  MARKET.” 

Published  By 
The  Farmers  Who  Own,  Operate  and  Control 
THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March 


WAYTVt-  DIAJS'MORt- 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROcStKVS 


angles  to  the  collar.  Watch  the  horse’s 
shoulders.  Should  the  shoulders  appear 
chafed  directly  beneath  the  tug  attach¬ 
ment,  raise  the  hames  if  they  do  not  fit 
closely  into  the  seam  of  the  collar  or 
get  a  pair  that  do  fit  the  collar.  Chaf¬ 
ing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder 
often  indicates  that  the  top  hame  strap 
has  been  lengthened  so  that  the  collar 
is  allowed  to  spread,  or  that  the  point 
where  the  tugs  pull  is  too  high. 

6.  Keep  the  horse’s  neck  and  the  col¬ 
lar  clean.  Be  sure  the  mane  does  not 


T  O  HORSE  can  do  good  work 
^  with  sore  shoulders,  and  once  a 
3  is  started,  it  heals  slowly  as  long 
the  horse  works  every  day.  Like 
troubles,  prevention  is 


many  other 
more  satisfactory  than  an  attempt  to 
cure.  In  fact,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  whenever  a  horse  develops 
collar  sores,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  driver, 
either  in  putting  on  the  horse,  a  collar 
that  does  not  fit,  or  in  failing  to  get 
the  horse  into  proper  condition  before 
spring  work  begins.  The  following 
suggestions  are  intended  to  help  you 
prevent  this  trouble  this  spring.  Study 
them,  put  them  into  practice,  and  get 
more  work  per  day  from  your  horses: 

1.  Just  as  an  athlete  must  be  trained 
to  do  his  best,  so  must  a  horse  gradual¬ 
ly  be  conditioned  for  spring’s  work. 
The  time  required  will  depend  on  the 
way  the  horse  h»3  been  wintered.  If  he 
has  been  kept  in  good  condition, 
neither  too  thin  nor  too  fat,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  is  to  check  up  to  be 
sure  the  roughage  he  is  getting  is  first 
class;  and,  if  he  has  not  been  getting 
grain,  to  begin  a  light  feeding  of  grain 
two  times  a  day  for  six  weeks  before 
work  is  to  begin. 

Increase  the  amount  gradually  until, 
when  heavy  work  starts,  he  is  getting 
about  14  pounds  of  grain  and  the  same 
weight  of  fine  quality  hay,  but  be  sure 
he  is  worked,  or  allowed  out  on  pas¬ 
tures  or  meadows  for  exercise,  every 
day  after  you  start  feeding  grains; 
otherwise  he  may  develop  azoturia. 


A  correct  fit.  Just  room  for 
one’s  fingers  between  the  col¬ 
lar  and  the  shoulder.  Just  room 
for  a  hand  between  collar  and 
windpipe. — Photos  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Too  bad.  Proper  care  plus  a  col¬ 
lar  that  fitted  would  have  avoided 
this  sore  shoulder. — Photo  Cornell. 


get  under  the  collar.  For  the  first  few 
days,  stop  occasionally  to  raise  the 
collar  away  from  the  shoulders,  wipe 
off  dust  and  sweat,  and  give  shoulders 
an  opportunity  to  cool.  It  will  take  a 
few  minutes  during  the  noon  hour  to 
remove  the  collar,  but  it  will  pay.  If 
the  horse  begins  puffing  or  starts 
sweating,  and  the  weather  gets  hot, 
give  a.  brief  rest  and  some  water  every 
hour.  Allow  plenty  of  salt. 

At  night,  washing  the  shoulders  with 
a  strong  cold  water  salt  solution  will 
help  keep  them  in  good  shape.  Wipe  the 
collar  faces  with  a  damp  cloth,  and 
then  with  another  cloth  soaked  in  neats- 
foot  oil  as  soon  as  taken  off.  If  pads  are 
used,  wipe  them  clean,  but  do  not  use 
oil.  Every  morning  when  the  team  is 
harnessed,  wipe  the  bearing  surface  of 
the  collar  again  and  see  that  it  is 
smooth. 

7.  And,  finally,  here  is  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  hope  you  will  not  need: 
If  a  shoulder  sore  develops,  “Diseases 
of  the  Horse,”  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recom¬ 
mends  applying  a  solution  of  silver  ni¬ 
trate  10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
sugar  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  20 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  or  car¬ 
bolic  acid  one  part  to  15  parts  of  gly¬ 
cerin. 


%  <  >  s  -  - 

_  _ I  HHi  H _ 

Short  collars  (at  the  right )  choked  them  and  the 
team  was  stuck.  When  collars  were  replaced  with 
right-sized  ones,  they  walked  away  with  the  load. 
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The  Best  Time 

WHAT  a  lot  of  persons  are  always  living  in 
the  past!  How  often  at  this  or  that  farm 
meeting  we  listen  to  speakers  telling  about  the 
“Good  Old  Times.”  All  of  us  have  a  tendency 
to  do  this  as  we  get  older.  But  it  is  a  wrong 
philosophy.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  wheels  of 
time,  even  if  we  want  to ;  and  it  is  well  that  we 
cannot,  for  should  we  succeed  in  doing  it  and 
find  ourselves  living  in  some  past  time  in  history, 
after  two  weeks  of  it  we’d  be  mighty  glad  to 
come  back  to  the  present ! 

James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet,  had  it  about 
right  when  he  said  : 

Nhw  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 

Then  there  is  another  set  of  persons  who  are 
always  living  in  the  future.  They  are  dreamers, 
seldom  doers.  It  is  of  course  fine  and  necessary 
to  have  vision,  to  hitch  one’s  wagon  to  a  star,  to 
set  a  future  goal  toward  which  to  strive.  But  in 
trying  to  reach  that  goal,  we  should  not  scorn 
the  present.  A  wise  friend  said  to  us  recently: 

“All  my  life  I  have  been  thinking  about  what 
I  would  do  by  and  by,  the  achievements  I  would 
make,  the  vacations  I  would  take,  the  fun  I 
would  have.  But  I  got  to  thinking  about  it  the 
other  day  and  realized  that  by  and  by  never 
comes,  that  the  best  time  is  neither  the  past, 
which  is  water  over  the  dam,  nor  the  future, 
which  I  may  never  see,  it  is  today,  Right  Now!” 

A  Stinkless  Cabbage 

WONDERS  never  cease!  Professor  C.  H. 

Myers,  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  University,  has  developed  a  cab¬ 
bage  that  won’t  drive  you  out  of  the  house  with 
its  stink  for  days  after  it  is  cooked.  This  new 
strain  is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  more  digestible 
than  most  varieties.  What  a  boon  to  the  boiled 
cabbage  addict  who  wants  his  cabbage  without 
after-effects ! 

The  non-smelling  type  is  a  selection  from  an 
old  European  variety  called  Early  Savoy,  with 
which  most  of  you  are  familiar.  It  has  a  uniform 
head  and  well-crinkled  foliage.  Fifteen  other 
new  strains  also  give  promise  of  adding  to  the 
profit  of  the  cabbage  producers  and  the  joy  of 
cabbage  eaters. 

Professor  Myers  and  his  associates  also  have 
done  some  interesting  work  experimenting  with 
colored  cabbage.  Two  new  strains  of  red  cab¬ 
bage  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  and  select¬ 
ing  varieties.  They  run  from  three  to  four 
pounds  in  weight,  have  little  waste,  and  are  of 
good  quality  either  cooked  or  uncooked.  Several 
organizations  selling  seed  are  cooperating  to  get 
the  public  to  producing  and  using  the  best  new 
strains  of  cabbage. 

What  Do  Farm  Women  Want? 

SOME  300  farm  women  from  23  states  met  in 
Washington  recently  to  answer  the  question : 
“What  do  Farm  Women  Want?”  Here  are  some 
of  their  answers : 

As  individuals,  farm  women  said  they  wanted : 
Better  homes,  through  better  relationships  be¬ 
tween  husbands  and  wives  and  children ;  health¬ 
ier  and  better  trained  children ;  more  religion ; 
more  fun ;  more  culture ;  more  beauty  in  their 
lives;  better  management  of  time;  and  the  right 
to  manage  at  least  some  of  the  money  themselves. 

These  farm  women  said  also  that  they  wanted 
security,  so  that  they  could  know  that  their 
homes  would  not  be  taken  away  from  them.  They 
wanted  more  home  conveniences,  and  they  want¬ 
ed  more  information  about  taxes,  tariffs,  and  all 


government  enterprises  which  affect  farmers. 
(We  call  attention  of  American  Agriculturist  wo¬ 
men  readers  to  Northeastern  Slants.) 

As  groups  or  organizations,  farm  women  said 
that  they  wanted  extension  service ;  county  libra¬ 
ries  ;  rural  as  against  town  churches ;  county 
health  units ;  more  information  about  diets  and 
about  sanitation  and  home  care  of  the  sick ;  hos¬ 
pitals  closer  to  farm  people,  and  doctors  with  a 
rural  background.  Country  women  want  good 
teachers  for  rural  schools ;  plenty  of  recreation, 
such  as  choruses,  music  activities,  dramatics,  and 
games. 

Well,  that  list  pretty  nearly  sums  it  up,  does 
it  not?  Every  time  we  make  plans  for  a  new  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist  we  try  to  consider 
the  things  that  you  farm  women  want,  so  that 
we  can  help  you  through  our  columns  to  get  what 
you  want.  Are  there  additions  or  subtractions 
that  you  would  like  to  make  in  the  suggestions 
given  above?  In  other  words,  what  do  you  as  a 
farm  woman  want?  We  would  especially  like  to 
know  those  of  your  wants  which  we  can  help 
you  with  in  American  Agriculturist.  We  want 
this  information  so  badly  that  we  will  pay  $1 
apiece  for  all  the  good  letters  on  this  subject 
which  we  have  room  to  print. 

Use  Your  Farm  Bureau 

IN  nearly  every  agricultural  county  in  the 
Northeast  there  is  a  farmers’  organization,  the 
county  farm  bureau,  equipped  and  ready  to  help 
you  in  the  exact  proportion  which  you  use  it. 
Unlike  many  farm  bureaus  in  the  West  and 
South,  the  Northeastern  ones  have  steered  clear 
of  AAA  experiments,  and  have  during  the  hard 
times  held  fast  to  the  same  commonsense  policies 
on  which  they  were  founded,  and  which  have 
proved  so  helpful  to  farmers  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Northeastern  bureaus  have,  however,  help¬ 
ed  to  keep  farmers  informed  about  the  activities 
of  the  AAA,  and  have  left  the  decisions  to  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Farmers  indeed  owe  much  to  the  county  farm 
bureaus,  led  by  local  farmers  and  the  county 
agents.  These  organizations  offer  no  cure-alls  for 
the  woes  of  agriculture,  their  accomplishments 
are  not  spectacular,  but  their  work  is  one  reason 
why  agriculture  in  this  section  has,  on  the  whole, ' 
come  through  the  hard  times  better  than  farm¬ 
ing  has  elsewhere. 

Working  with  the  Grange  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  state  farm  bureau  federations  of  the 
East  have  helped  farmers  in  securing  beneficial 
laws  and  in  preventing  the  passing  of  legislation 
injurious  to  agriculture. 

This  is  now  the  season  when  farm  work  presses 
the  hardest  of  the  entire  year.  What  you  do 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  the  multitude  of  decisions 
which  you  make  during  this  sowing  season,  de¬ 
termine  the  success  or  failure  of  your  whole 
year’s  work.  With  all  of  these  seedtime  problems 
the  farm  bureau  can  and  will  assist,  if  you  give 
it  a  chance.  Drop  in  for  a  visit  with  your  county 
agent.  Better  still,  ask  him  to  drop  in  to  see  you. 
If  you  are  unable  to  see  him  personally,  telephone 
or  write  the  county  agent  about  the  problems 
that  are  bothering  you.  You  will  find  him  glad 
to  help. 

Animal  Tales 

A  FRIEND  was  telling  me  about  a  wood¬ 
chuck  who  crossed  the  road,  like  the  bear 
who  went  over  the  mountain,  to  see  what  was  on 
the  other  side.  Or  maybe  the  chuck  was  just  look¬ 
ing  for  a  better  clover  field.  Anyway,  after  he 
had  crossed,  along  came  a  big  road  oiling  ma¬ 
chine  and  completely  plastered  the  road  with 
thick,  sticky,  evil-smelling  oil.  So  much  noise  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  Chuck  that  he  was  quite  a  long  way 


from  home,  so  he  rushed  back  to  the  road,  only 
to  be  dismayed  by  the  oil  that  stretched  up  and 
down  as  far  as  he  could  see  between  him  and  his 
home.  Much  frightened,  friend  Chuck  ran  along¬ 
side  the  road  trying  to  find  a  dry  place.  Unsuc-| 
cessful,  he  stopped,  smelled  of  the  oil  reflectively- 
pushed  a  front  foot  in  tentatively,  then  turned  I 
around  and  very  carefully  backed  across  the  road  I 
to  his  home. 

That’s  a  true  story.  Now  you  tell  one. 

All  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  have  seen  | 
animals  and  birds  do  unusual  things.  Write  us 
a  letter  on  the  subject  “The  Most  Interesting 
Thing  I  Ever  Saw  An  Animal  Or  A  Bird  Do.” 
We  will  publish  the  best  letters,  and  we  guaran¬ 
tee  they  will  make  interesting  reading.  There  are 
only  just  two  rules:  first,  do  not  make  your  let¬ 
ters  too  long;  second,  be  sure  that  your  stories | 
are  true. 

Why  Cooperatives  Sometimes  Fail 

Before  us  as  we  write  is  a  bulletin  issued 
by  a  producers’  egg  marketing  organization 
which  reads : 

“Every  time  eggs  get  a  little  scarce  we  get  letters 
from  our  shippers  saying  that  they  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  more  money  for  their  eggs  from  some  independ-. 
ent  receh  er  or  jobber.  Later  in  the  year  we  get 
more  letters,  usually  from  the  same  shippers,  say¬ 
ing  that  these  fine  prices  from  the  independents  did. 
not  continue  so  the  shippers  were  again  sending! 
their  eggs  to  us.” 

Every  dairy  section  is  strewn  with  the  wreck 
of  independent  cooperative  creameries  whose 
downfall  was  caused  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
Dairymen  members  stuck  by  until  a  dealer  came 
in  and  offered  better  prices.  Then  the  dairymen 
deserted  and  after  the  cooperative  creamery  was 
wrecked,  the  dealer  reduced  his  payments  to  the! 
same  old  starvation  prices.  No  business  can  long 
succeed  that  cannot  count  on  a  constant  vol¬ 
ume  and  turnover,  and  farmers  cannot  hope  for 
permanent  prosperity  in  agriculture  unless  they 
are  willing  to  follow  marketing  as  well  as  pro-J 
duction  plans  on  more  than  a  month  to  montil 
basis.  Farming,  both  producing  and  marketing,! 
is  a  long  time  business. 

Fun  With  Sweet  Corn 

LAST  year  we  did  a  lot  of  bragging  about  the 
early  sweet  corn  we  were  going  to  have.  We 
planted  ten  or  twelve  varieties,  and  made  plant¬ 
ings  at  several  different  times.  We  did  have  corn, 
before  any  of  our  neighbors,  and  we  certainly  had 
a  wide  choice  of  varieties  until  after  frost  time, 
We  mention  this  matter  here  again  to  empha¬ 
size  how  much  fun,  with  little  extra  effort  or  ex¬ 
pense,  can  be  had  both  from  growing  and  eating 
sweet  corn.  Get  your  seeds  now  and  plan  to  beat 
your  own  record. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  YOUNG  husband,  very  much  worried,  got  I 
his  doctor  on  the  telephone  and  said  to  hind 
“My  wife  has  a  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  complains  of  a  sort  of  soreness  in  the  [ 
pit  of  her  stomach.” 

“She  has  malarial  colic,”  said  the  doctor. 
“What  shall  I  do  for  her?”  asked  the  worried | 
husband. 

Here  Central  switched  on  a  machinist  who  was  I 
talking  to  a  man  about  a  boiler,  and  this  is  what  j 
the  young  husband  heard : 

“Say,  I  think  she  is  covered  with  scales  inside  I 
about  an  inch  thick.  Let  her  cool  down  during  j 
the  night  and  before  she  fires  up  in  the  morning  | 
take  a  hammer  and  pound  her  thoroughly 
over.” 

The  doctor  is  still  wondering  why  he  lost  that  | 
patient. 
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Appreciate  America 

TOUR 


“Old  Faithful’’  Geyser,  Yellowstone  Pa  k,  is  in  itself  worth  crossing  America  to  see.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  regularity  of  its  action,  throws  water  from  1000  to  1500  feet  high  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  rests  for  an  hour  and  does  it  again.  Yellowstone  has  hundreds  of  geysers  and  hot  springs. 


WE  ARE  glad  to  tell  you  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  arranged  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  another  one  of  our 
justly  famous  tours.  Many  persons  save  money 
for  years  in  order  to  travel,  and  then  fail  to  go 
because  they  dread  the  unusual  responsibility  and 
difficulties  of  traveling  alone.  Knowing  how 
many  feel  this  way,  we  decided  in  1931  to  offer 
American  Agriculturist  folks  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  us  in  a  tour  for  which  we  would  as¬ 
sume  absolutely  all  responsibility,  with  no  worries 
for  anyone  about  tips,  hotel  reservations,  train 
connections,  baggage  transfers,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  petty  annoyances  that  take  the  fun 
out  of  traveling. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  this  first  trip  that 
we  have  had  tours  every  year  since.  The  size  of 
our  party  each  year,  and  the  fine  cooperation  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  other  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  has  enabled  us  to  give  our 
people  an  all-expense  trip  far  below  what  it  would 
cost  them  if  they  went  alone.  With  all  of  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  gone  with  us,  we 
don’t  remember  having  more  than  one  or  two 
even  minor  criticisms. 

Quite  the  contrary,  prac¬ 
tically  all  who  have  gone 
have  written  us  most 
enthusiastic  letters,  and 
many  have  urged  us  to 
arrange  for  new  tours 
so  that  they  could  go 
again. 

For  these  reasons,  and 
also  because  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  has 
suggested  another  trip 
that  is  almost  irresistable 
in  its  appeal,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  our 
fifth  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  tour  this  summer. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that 
of  all  the  trips  we  have 
planned,  this  one  has 
just  about  the  most  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  fun  and 
keen  enjoyment.  Also, 
compared  with  what  is 
offered,  it  is  very  moder¬ 
ate  in  cost.  An  itinerary  is  printed  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  of  course  no  mere  outline  can  do  justice 
to  the  actual  trip.  You  will  have  to  fill  in  the  out¬ 
line  with  your  imagination. 

Imagine,  for  example,  several  days’  rest  and 
recreation  spent  in  visiting  the  historic  points  on 
our  Great  Lakes,  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  the 
world.  Stops  are  made  often  enough  during  the 
several  days  tour  of  the  lakes  so  that  there  is  no 
monotony,  while  there  is  plenty  of  chance  to  rest. 
Arriving  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  on  August  8,  by 
steamer,  we  take  the  Northern  Pacific  train  for 
America’s  Great  West.  Ever  since  a  child  you 
have  read  innumerable  stories  of  the  prairies,  the 
plains,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  The  West, 
■lere’s  your  ^hance  to  see  and  study  this  remark- 
ah!e  land  at  first  hand. 
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Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  waterfalls 
are  twice  as  high  as  Niagara,  its  walls  present  a  riot  of  blue,  gold  and  purple 
colors.  Rangers  will  escort  our  party  along  the  rim  and  down  into  the  chasm. 


Entering  Soo  Locks  by  moonlight.  Here  our  steamer  is 
actually  lifted  20  feet  through  these  locks  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Lake  Superior.  American  Agriculturist’s  “Appreci¬ 
ate  America”  Tour  includes  a  restful  trip  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  opportunity  to  visit  many  historical  lake  ports. 


does  have  a 


meaning. 


We  often  wonder 
why  people  will  spend, 
sometimes,  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars 
to  make  a  short  trip 
to  Europe  when  they 
know  so  little  of 
their  own  land,  and 
when  their  own  coun¬ 
try  surpasses  in  so 
many  ways  what  they 
could  see  in  the  old 
world.  How  many 
times  most  of  you 
have  sung  that  song 
“America,  the  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  sung  it  perhaps 
without  appreciating 
its  meaning,  but  it 
Listen : 


Oh,  beautiful  for  spacious  skies 
For  amber  waves  of  grain 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 

America,  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  ivith  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

We  are  going  to  call  this  trip  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  “Appreciate  America”  Tour,  because 
when  you  return  we  will  guarantee  that  you  will 
sing  “America  the  Beautiful”  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  that  you  never  had  be¬ 
fore.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  visit  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Yellowstone  National  Park! 
Maybe  you  have  been  there  before,  but  this  time 


you  will  have  more  leisure  to  see  this  great  won¬ 
derland  of  the  world,  with  its  ghostly  geysers, 
some  of  them  spouting  as  high  as  tall  buildings; 
its  great  mountains,  forests,  and  lakes,  and  that 
mighty  abyss  —  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  —  which  draws  people  to  its  brink  from 
the  world  over.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  to  equal  the  majestic  beauty  and  wonder 
of  this  great  gorge,  2000  feet  deep. 

Note  by  the  itinerary  that  you  will  return  home 
by  a  different  route,  thus  giving  you  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  really  see  this.  America  of  ours  as  you  have 
never  seen  it  before.  Space  does  not  permit 
further  detail  about  the  trip  here  now;  besides, 
your  imagination  is  just  as  good  as  ours.  We 
should  not,  however,  close  this  little  announce¬ 
ment  without  speaking  of  the  opportunities  for 
friendship  that  these  American  Agriculturist 
tours  afford.  The  privilege  of  sharing  these  ex¬ 
periences  with  others  make  them  worth  infinitely 
more  to  you  than  they  would  be  if  you  were 
traveling  alone.  Life  friendships  are  always 
made  among  the  folks  who  take  these  trips. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  tours  travel  right  with 
you  and,  as  before  stated,  not  only  relieve  you 
of  all  worry  and  responsibility  but  they  see  to  it 
that  something  is  doing  all  the  time,  so  that  there 
is  not  an  idle  moment,  with  the  single  exception 
that  time  is  always  provided  for  plenty  of  rest. 
One  cannot  have  a  good  time  when  he  is  tired. 

So  begin  to  plan  now  to  join  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  folks  on  this  trip  to  “See  Am¬ 
erica  First,”  and  to  have  the  time  of  your  life. 
Full  information  will  be  furnished  cheerfully  on 
request,  and  of  course,  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part.  The  itinerary  of  (Turn  to  Page  23) 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

POTATO  PLANTERS 
Can't  Be  Beat  for  Sure  Work 


McCormick-  Deer- 
ing  two-row  Potato 
Planter  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment 
which  deposits  the 
fertilizer  in  bands 
near  the  seed  but 
not  on  it. 


HEN  a  McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planter 
puts  the  crop  into  the  ground,  it  makes  every  seed  count  and 
utilizes  every  acre  to  the  full. 

The  flow  of  seed  from  the  hopper  to  the  seed  chamber  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled.  A  throw-out  lever,  revolving  with  the  pickers, 
strikes  the  seed  at  the  bottom  of  its  revolution  when  the  seed 
chamber  is  full.  This  trips  the  lever,  stopping  a  corrugated  feed 
roll,  which  halts  the  delivery  of  seed  from  the  hopper. 

Other  features  which  combine  with  sound  construction  to  give 
you  efficient,  low-cost  performance  include  furrow  openers  held 
under  positive  depth  control;  easy  adjustments  for  various  depths 
of  planting  and  spacing  between  seed  pieces;  a  foot  throw-out 
which  permits  the  operator  to  stop  the  planting  mechanism  and 
leave  the  coverers  down  until  the  last  seed  is  covered;  and  easy- 
to-fill  square  hoppers  which  have  a  capacity  of  nearly  three 
bushels.  Disk  coverers  adjustable  to  any  pitch  are  supplied  reg¬ 
ularly,  but  a  spring-tooth  covering  device  can  be  obtained  for 
light  covering. 

McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planters  are  available  in  1  and  2-row 
sizes,  with  tractor  or  horse  hitch.  Fertilizer  attachments  can 
also  be  secured.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  these 
good  planters. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Bcrffalo,  Elmira,  fflgtfensflrarg.  N.Y_; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  State*. 


McCORMiCK-DEERING 


Stra> 

^berries! 

PAY 

50  years’  experience  behind  our 
1935  Berry-Book.  It  will  help  you. 
It  describes  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 

Catskill,  etc.,  New  and  Better 
varieties  and  tells  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Valuable  both  to  the  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready. 

Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Fully  guaranteed  to  please 
you,  or  money  refunded. 


Premier 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Lupton 
Big  Joe 
Btakemore 
Wm.  Belt 


Sen.  Dunlap  . 

Big  Late  . . 

Mastodon,  E.  B. 

Order  direct  or 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,, 
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2.00 
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16.25 
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2.00 

3.50 
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...  .75 

2.00 

3.00 
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2.00 

3.00 

13.75 

...  .80 

2.00 

3.50 

15.25 

.  .  .80 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

send  for 

free 

catalog. 

SALISBURY, 

MD.. 

RT.  4. 

R  A WB E R R I  E S 


Strong,  Vigorous,  well  Rooted  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  carefully  pack.  True 
to  name  and  100%  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 


PREMIER  _ 

DORSETT  _ 

FAIRFAX  - - 

Aberdeen  _ _ 

BIG  JOE  . 

JOYCE  . . 40 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40 

Wm.  Belt  . . 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

RAYWE3  BROTHERS. 

8TRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  leading  varieties.  Strong 

stocky  plants,  not  grown  in  sand.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Berry 

Book 
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4.25 

20.00 

..  .40 
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1.88 

3.75 

17.50 

.70 

2.38 

4.75 

22.50 

..  .40 

.65 

1.75 

3.50 

16.75 

..  .60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

30.00 

Box  : 

7.  SALISBURY, 

MD. 

lll'J  RIM SPECIAL 
I  I  BARGAINS 

f  APPLE  TREES:  2  yr., 

Baldwin.  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  McIntosh, 

-  Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy. 

PEAR  TREES:  Bartlett,  Bose.  Sheldon,  Seckel. 
PLUM  TREES:  Bradshaw.  Lombard,  Heine 
Claude.  Yel.  Egg. 

SOUR  CHERRY:  Ea  Richmond,  Large  Mont¬ 
morency  English  Morello. 

SWEET  CHERRY:  One  yr.,  Bing,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Gov.  Wood  Napoleon  Big,  Windsor. 

Any  of  the  above  varieties  25c  each. 
PEACH  TREES:  3-4  ft.,  20c  each,  Belle  Georgia, 
Carman,  Champion,  Elberta  Hale.  Rochester, 
South  Haven,  Yel.  St.  John. 

Same  varieties,  peach,  2-3  ft..  15c  each. 

50  Columbia  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

50  Cumberland  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

Red  Raspberries,  Chief,  Latham  or  Viking.  25 
for  $1.00. 

Climbing  Rose,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  large  flowers,  pale 
pink,  on  fine  long  stems,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangea.  P.  G.,  25c.  Spirea  Van  Hout- 
tei.  25c. 

Honeysuckle  Halls.  Japan,  2  yr.,  25c. 

Maple  Ash-Leaf.  10%  ft.,  quick  growing  shade 
tree.  $1.00. 

EVERGREENS:  Am  Arbor  Vitae,  3-4  ft.,  $1.00, 
6-8  ft,  $2.00.  Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  3-4  ft., 
$1.00;  6-8  ft..  $2.00;  Irish  Juniper,  3-4  ft,  $1.00. 
COLORADO  GREEN  SPRUCE:  Splendid  speci¬ 
mens,  3-4  ft.,  $2.00.  All  evergreens  fresh-dug, 
balled  and  burlapped. 

All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  winter 
injury.  Order  from  this  adv. .  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Products 

Products  you  can  Plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  Wilson.  Niagara  Co- 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co., 


L_ 


Vilson,  Niagara  Co- 
New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


DORSETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1935  catalog  gives  descriptions. 
Illustrations  in  color  and  complete 
planting  and  cultural  directions. 


Free  Copy —  Write  Today 

BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Box  5  -  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 
One  of  the  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants  in  America. 
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A  stop  of  five  minutes  is  long  enough  to  fill  the  sprayer  tart, 
without  leaving  the  orchard  or  moving  from  its  regular  course. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB  .  .  BY  FRANK  APP 


^Weather  Records  and 

The  Peach  Crop 


Because 
of  two  succes¬ 
sive  disasters  to 
the  peaches  of  the 
Northeast,  through 
low  temperatures, 
many  people  are 
beginning  to  won¬ 
der  whether  the 
hazard  of  raising 
peaches  is  not  too 
great  to  continue.  The  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  ever  experienced  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  as  far  back  as  re¬ 
cords  are  available,  was  minus  16  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  February  9,  1934. 
The  average  for  February  of  last  year, 
at  New  Brunswick,  was  17.7  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  for  below  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  February  in  New  Jersey.  All 
time  low  records  have  been  recorded  at 
other  places  for  1934  and  1935. 

Records  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
from  1893  to  1928  gave  only  two  years 
when  the  temperature  was  10  degrees 
or  more  below  zero.  From  1913  to  1928, 
the  last  year  when  records  were  avail¬ 
able  for  this  particular  area,  we  had  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  did  not  go  below  minus  6  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  twelve  years 
when  the  temperature  did  not  go  below 
zero.  From  1919  to  1928,  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  the  minimum  was  never  be¬ 
low  zero.  This  condition  prevailed  un¬ 
til  1932.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  lowest  winter  temperature  is 
rarely  unfavorable  to  peaches  in  New 
Jersey  and  those  northeasern  states 
where  peaches  have  been  important  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  select  a  site  with  good  air 
drainage,  usually  on  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions. 

Cost  of  Growing  Peaches 
I  recently  attended  a  conference  of 
peach  growers  in  New  Jersey,  who 
were  estimating  their  financial  require¬ 
ments  for  1935,  based  upon  the  cost  of 
caring  for  an  orchard  up  until  harvest¬ 
ing  time.  There  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  among  the  growers  as  to  the 
cost  of  growing  a  peach  crop,  or  in 
caring  for  the  orchard  even  though 
there  was  no  crop  to  be  harvested. 
Surveys  made  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  showed  a  cost  of  about  $25.00  per 
acre  for  labor,  materials  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  without  any  charge  for  taxes  or 
interest  on  the  land.  Some  growers, 
however,  estimated  their  costs  were 
twice  this  amount.  The  grower  who  is 
a  high  cost  producer  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  himself  through 
until  1936,  when  he  should  have  a  crop. 
The  amount  of  money  one  can  afford  to 
spend  on  any  crop  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  price  of  the  product.  During 
periods  of  low  prices  and  crop  failure 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  costs  at  the  min¬ 
imum.  The  higher  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  the  more  one  can  afford  to 


spend  for  labor  and  fertilizer  but  under 
adverse  conditions  such  as  the  past  few 
years,  the  grower  who  is  more  moder¬ 
ate  in  his  expenditures  has  a  better 
chance  of  surviving. 

Better  Peach  Varieties 

We  need  better  varieties  of  both 
yellow  and  white  flesh  peaches  to  take 
the  place  of  what  were  once  popular 
on  our  eastern  markets.  The  greater 
demand  for  quality  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  from  such  varieties  as  Elberta 
and  Hiley.  A  number  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  have  developed,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  newer  varieties  that  should 
be  considered  for  part  of  new  plantings. 
While  the  Elberta  peach  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  past,  I  believe  it  will  be  dis¬ 
placed  to  a  very  large  extent,  before 
orchards  planted  now  will  have  finish¬ 
ed  their  usefulness  because  of  age.  In 
addition  to  this  we  need  varieties  that 
are  more  hardy  from  the  standpoint  of 
extremes  of  temperature,  both  hea 
and  cold  as  well  as  dry  weather.  New 
plantings  should  include  some  of  the 
more  recently  developed  varieties  tha 
are  more  hardy  and  also  possess  better 
quality  for  market. 

We  Changed  Our  Spraying  System 

Last  year,  instead  of  buying  addi¬ 
tional  sprayers,  we  purchased  thous¬ 
and  gallon  tanks.  These  tanks,  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  trucks,  serviced  the  sprayers 
in  the  orchard.  The  three  men — two 
operating  the  sprayer  and  one  the  trac¬ 
tor — were  kept  busy  spraying  through¬ 
out  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  necessary  to  pump  the 
ready  mixed  spray  material  from  the 
tank  into  the  sprayer.  The  five  minutes 
which  this  took  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  machines  approximately  fifty 
percent.  It  also  allowed  much  better 
supervision  since  the  spray  materia 
could  be  mixed  by  one  man.  Seven 
sprayers  apply  thirty-five  to  forty 
thousand  gallons  of  spray  material  a 
day.  Two  tanks  supplied  the  machines. 
We  are  adding  one  more  tank  this 
year,  so  that  none  of  the  sprayers  will 
need  to  wait  at  any  time  for  refilling. 
The  method  decreases  costs  and  allows 
more  timely  application,  which  is  very 
important  when  the  scab  spores  are 
ready  to  shoot.  These  tanks  can  he  re- 
moved  when  the  spraying  is  finished 
so  that  the  truck  is  then  available  f°r 
the  harvesting  season. 

How  the  Consumer  Buys 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  has 
made  a  survey  of  three  thousand 
housewives,  grocers,  wholesale  grocers 
and  chain  store  executives.  They  found, 
in  their  survey,  that  women  are  not  as 
familiar  with  prices  of  the  things  they 
buy  as  most  of  us  have  believed.  Only 
742  women  out  of  more  than  3000  said 
that  price  determined  where  they  $ 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Follow  through”  with  DIAMOND 


I  AYERS  like  these  ought  to  develop 
J  from  many  of  the  chicks  you  are 
hatching  this  Spring*  Rapid  and  economical 
gains  can  be  made  on  a  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  mash  containing  Diamond  Corn  Gluten 
Meal  as  one  of  its  protein  ingredients* 
Diamond  is  several  times  richer  than  whole 
yellow  corn  in  Vitamin  A,  the  important 
growth- promoting  vitamin* 

A  laying  mash  containing  8  or 
10%  of  Diamond  is  a  much  more 
efficient  egg- producing  feed  than 
it  would  be  without  this  high- 
protein,  vitamin- rich  ingredient* 

If  you  are  raising  any  turkeys 


this  year  Diamond  can  help  you  there  also* 
Recent  important  tests  in  which  Diamond 
was  used  as  12%  of  a  turkey  ration  — 
tested  against  rations  without  Diamond 
—  proved  that  earlier  maturity  and  better 
finished  carcasses  can  be  obtained  by 
feeding  a  turkey  mash  containing  this 
amount  of  Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal. 

Write  for  free  booklet  of  good 
poultry  mash  formulas  contain¬ 
ing  Diamond  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  with  other  ingredients. 

Ration  Service  Department 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


43%  Protein 
Guaranteed 


DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

t 


Made  from  AMERICAN  CORN  which  is  purchased  for  CASH 
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It  has  shown  consistently 
superior  effectiveness  in 
sections  where  codling 
moth  infestation  was  most 
severe.  You  heard  growers’ 
own  reports  at  the  winter 
horticultural  meetings.  It 
costs  no  more  than  stan¬ 
dard  lead  arsenate  — and 
is  15%  to  30%  more  effici¬ 
ent.  Dealers  and  Company 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GfNERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

recommended  for  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

because  of  its  uniformity  and  purity 

e 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST. ,  N. Y.  C.  230  N.  MICH.  A VE„  CHICAGO 


Write  for 
Iree  book¬ 
let,  “Bor¬ 
deaux  Mix- 
ture  —  Its 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  '  - 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 

N.  Wacker  Or.,  Chicago.  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Strawberry 

Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted,  true  to 
shipment.  Plants  fresh  dug,  carefully 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


DORSETT  .  $ 

FAIRFAX  . 

Aberdeen  . 

PREMIER  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

Pearl  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  18, 


Plants 


name.  Prompt 
packed.  Satis- 
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4.00 
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3.25 
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1.75 
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16.25 

1.00 

3.25 

6.50 

30.00 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


Reliable  Georgia  Grown  bagIT  an°dOFon]AoBn 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copenhagan,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion,  500,  65c: 
1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50:  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
ready  April  15th:  Certified  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Mar- 
globe,  Baltimore,  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES. 


RUSSET 
RURALS. 

college  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

I.  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


When  writinq  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(§  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
‘Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured.  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


dead. but  what 
j*  that  stuff? 


C.  0.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now 
ready.  500,  60c;  1,006,  $1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


TEST  PROVEN 
High  Yielding  Strains 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Husking 
Corn,  Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans 
and  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses, 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 
To  Fertilize  soil, Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  in  station  tests. 

Similar  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  uni¬ 
formity.  type  and  quality,  but  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier.  They  catch  the  early  market 
high  prices.  We  offer  a  series  of  hybrids 
for  gardeners. 


Write  Today  for  Details  and  Prices.  Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Good  fruit  clusters  are  essential  for 
sale  and  preferable  for  home  use. 


pruning  Currants 
for  Quality 

By  A.  M.  Davis 

HAVING  just  spent  the  last  few 
days,  which  have  been  fairly  mild, 
working  on  my  currant  bushes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  I  care  for  them.  The  late 
winter  is  the  best  time  to  prune  since 
it  gives  you  larger  and  better  fruit  the 
coming  season.  The  object  is  to  keep 
the  bushes  open  enough  so  that  light, 
that  is  sunshine,  can  get  at  all  of  the 
canes.  Also  try  to  keep  them  headed 
back  so  that  they  become  bushy  and 
compact  plants  instead  of  tall,  scraggly 
ones  such  as  you  see  in  neglected  gar¬ 
dens  all  covered  with  grass  and  other 
weeds.  It  is  much  easier  to  pick  a  few 
large  clusters  of  fruit  than  a  lot  of 
small,  stingy  clusters.  This  may  give 
you  an  incentive  to  prune. 

You  ask,  “How  about  pruning;  what 
do  you  do?”  Of  course,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  pruning  is  to  keep  a 
supply  of  new  shoots  coming  along  so 
that  the  bush  will  always  be  in  bearing 
condition.  Now  here  are  some  prac¬ 
tices  in  pruning  which  will  give  you 
good  results  with  your  currants.  First, 
examine  the  bush  and  select  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  growth;  then  cut  back  or 
clip  back  all  vigorous  last  year’s  shoots 
which  have  come  up  from  the  crowns 
or  have  started  from  the  tops  of  some 
of  the  younger  canes.  I  plan  to  cut  off 
from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the 
last  year’s  growth;  then  I  take  out  all 
of  the  older  canes,  that  is,  canes  over 
three  years  old.  You  can  tell  them 
because  of  their  size  and  the  shaggy 
black  bark  which  they  have.  Now  cut 
out  any  of  the  canes  which  seem  to  be 
small  or  weak  —  these  are  usually  one 
year  old  canes  which  have  come  up 
from  the  crown.  Cutting  these  little 
fellows  out  as  close  to  the  crown  as 
possible  saves  the  plants’  energy  for 
fruit  production.  Finally  cut  off  all 
of  the  low  growing  canes,  since  the 
fruit  borne  on  these  low  canes  is  sel¬ 
dom  of  good  quality,  because,  as  it 
ripens  it  gets  heavy  enough  so  that  the 
canes  bend  down  to  the  ground  and 
the  fruit  becomes  plastered  with  dirt. 
After  all  the  pruning  and  cutting  out 
you  will  have  a  bush  with  six  or  eight 
good  vigorous,  young  upright  canes  for 
fruit  production  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Oh,  yes,  if  you  plan  to  plant  cur¬ 
rants  you  will  find  that  the  variety 
Wilder  is  one  of  the  best.  Remember 
you  can’t  grow  currants  in  areas  under 
quarantine  for  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  but  if  you  are  out  of  this  area 
there  is  a  strong  market  for  good  cur¬ 
rants,  and  they  certainly  make  the  best 

jelly. 


An  early  orchard  clean-up  catches 
the  codling  moth  worm  in  time.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  it  can  be  counted  on  as  the 
number  one  insect  pest  this  year. 


SlftowVL-ptoof- 

_ FERTILIZER 


_ PAPER  BAGS 


SAVES  YOUR 

IN  PLANTING  SEASON 


THE  NEW  Bagpak  idea  in  fertilizer 
packing  enables  you  to  plan  ahead  at 
planting  time.  The  Bagpak  method 
brings  you  fertilizer  in  a  multi-wall  bag, 
built  up  of  four  thicknesses  of  tough, 
moisture-resisting  Kraft  paper,  and  closed 
with  a  patented  cushion  stitch  that  will 
not  tear  out.  This  new  package  defies 
moisture.  A  heavy  dew  or  even  a  good 
stiff  shower  will  not  penetrate  it.  You 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  a  sunny  day  before 
hauling  your  fertilizer  when  it’s  in  Bagpak 
bags.  You  can  haul  it  from  the  factory  or 
car  door  right  to  the  field  where  you  are 
going  to  use  it;  a  sudden  shower  need  not 
upset  your  plans. 

No  moisture  can  get  into  the  Bagpak 
bag — and  no  fertilizer  can  get  out.  It’s 
sift-proof;  and  the  cushion  stitch  prevents 
leakage  at  the  seams.  You  get  out  of  the 
bag  all  the  fertilizer  that  is  put  into  it  at 
the  factory.  And  it  goes  into  your  drill, 
not  scattered  all  over  your  truck  and  on 
your  clothes. 

Order  your  fertilizer  ahead  of  time  this 
spring,  and  ask  to  have  it  delivered  in 
Bagpak  paper  bags.  You’ll  like  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  100-pound  bags,  their 
cleanness,  their  ease  of  handling.  What’s 
more,  your  dealer  can  probably  get  your 
favorite  brand  of  fertilizer  packed  for  you 
in  this  clean,  safe,  moisture-proof  bag  at  a 
lower  cost  than  in  old-style  bags. 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Get  a  bigger,  better  potato  yield  this 
year — at  less  cost — by  dip-treating  seed 
with  New  Improved  SEMESAN  BEL. 

In  actual  farm  tests,  this  quick  dip 
has  produced  yield  increases  averaging 
13.6%.  To  give  such  results,  it  checks 
seed  piece  decay,  improves  stands,  and 
reduces  or  prevents  crop  damage  from 
seed-borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia.  Yet 
the  average  cost  of  this  treatment  is 
very  low — just  about  21c  an  acre — for 
one  pound  of  New  Improved  SEMESAN 
BEL  treats  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  seed! 


No  soaking  with  New  Improved 
SEMESAN  BEL.  Just  follow  the  easy 
directions  and  treat  your  seed  as  fast 
as  you  can  dip  them.  Try  this  treat¬ 
ment  this  year  and  your  potato  acreage 
will  pay  you  better. 
Potato  Pamphlet  34-A 
sent  free.  Write  to 
Bayer  -  Semesan  Co., 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


I  TREAT  SEED  EVERY 


YEAR- IT  PAYS 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh.  Latham 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw- 
berries  —  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapaft 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar- 
anteed.  Brices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  V- 


Gold  Coin  Potatoes  Newport,  M* 


KENDALL. 

Vigorous  Scion 

A.  DAVID  DAVIES. 


A  E  F*  L  E 


Wood.  v 

CONGERS.N.  t 
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★  The  dress  the  young  lady  is 
wearing  came  right  out  of  Sears 
Nezo  Spring  Catalog  (No. 
31 H  8657  on  Page  17)  . . .  One 
of  many  beautiful,  new  styles 
Sears  are  selling  at  low  prices 
that  mean  big  savings. 


STRAIGHT - LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


HOW  DO 'Tfcru*  LIKE  IT 


^next  to  bringing  you  letter  goods 
for  less  moneys  Sears  greatest  joy  is 
in  making  young  hearts  glad. 


OH,  boy!  Isn’t  it  darling  . . .  the 
dress,  I  mean?”  And,  if  photo¬ 
graphs  could  talk,  he  would  say: 
“Perfect!”  Then,  together,  they 
would  bounce  out  into  the  glorious 
spring  .  .  .  which  only  youth  can 
understand. 

Sears  fashions  are  as  young  as 
tomorrow’s  sunrise.  New  York 
gets  the  fashions  first . . .  that’s  why 
they  call  it  “New”  York.  And 
Sears  fashions  come  to  you  still 
warm  from  the  touch  of  New  York’s 
finest  designers  .  .  .  from  Sears  own 
Fashion  Headquarters,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  world’s  most  famous 
fashion  colony. 

Shoes,  hosiery,  millinery,  gloves, 
purses,  all  come  to  you  from  Sears 


with  the  same  style  authenticity  so 
marked  in  Sears  apparel  for  women. 

And  who  do  you  suppose  is  down 
there  at  Sears  Fashion  Headquarters 
every  minute,  looking  out  for  you? 
Your  own  Anne  Williams!  And 
Anne  Williams  says:  “You  don’t 
need  to  spend  oodles  of  money  to 
be  well  dressed!  Get  it  from  Sears 
and  keep  the  rest  for  a  good  time!” 

Sears  limitless  choice  of  beautiful 
things,  for  spring  and  for  the  hot 
months  ahead,  is  just  as  close  to 
you  as  that  mail  box  right  out 
there  in  front  of  the  house.  Be 
generous  with  yourself,  for  right 
now  the  prices  are  very,  very  low 
in  Sears  new  General  Catalog  for 
Spring  and  Summer,  1935. 

★  ★  ★ 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 
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The  Surge  Method  is  the  accepted  method  because  it  milks 
cows  quicker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws — 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean. 

Free  Surge  Demonstration 

Let  us  arrange  a  FREE  Surge  Demonstration  in  your  barn  — 
on  your  own  cow*  .  .  .  NO  obligation.  Write  today  for  FREE 
Surge  Catalog,  Demonstration  Plan,  and  our  “20  Months  to 
Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  I 

flUPtA#  1935  TEAT  CUP 
inSILW  AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1935  triple-cured  Surge  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  NEW  Surge  Teat  Cup  gives 
longer  life  to  the  rubber  inflation — longer 
life  than  ever  possible  before— and— we  De- 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  lowest  cost 
°  P ° 8 1 8 °  low  it'e  insignificant. 

WRITE  TODA  Y.  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agents! 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St. 

Dept. 30-63  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


That  Wears  Like  Iron 

Averaging  10,000  pounds  of  4% 
milk  year  after  year  until  a  ripe 
old  age.  _ 

More  than  sixty  Ayrshire  cows 
have  produced  from  100,000  to 
150,000  pounds  of  4%  milk  dur¬ 
ing  their  lives,  —  no  other  breed 
has  so  many. 

Start  now  with  the  breed 
that  is  built  right  and  bred 
right,  and  that  is  ideal  for 
Eastern  dairymen. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n 
Brandon,  Vermont 
85  Center  St. 


4% 


100  CASE  New  Idea  SILOS 

NOW  READY  FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY. 
ORDER  TODAY  AND  SAVE  MONEY. 
Dealers  are  invited  to  inspect  the  stock  on  State  Pier, 
New  London,  Conn. 

For  silo  information  write  to 

James  Case,  Colchester,  Conn.,  or 
Thames  Lumber  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 
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DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  will  offer  at  auction  our  entire  Herd  of  Reg. 
Guernseys.  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Headed  by  Royal 
Prince  Audubon  165830  (Paternal  Grandsire  Saugerties 
Rojnl  Prince  59532  A.  R.  Sold  for  $5400. )  whose 
daughters  are  showing  a  material  increase  over  their 
dams.  C.T.A.  Records  on  all  dams  in  Herd.  Date  of 
sale  announced  soon. 

T.  S.  INGRAM.  Prop.,  CORRY.  PA. 


MlEkinO’  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
miming  for  a||  make  machines.  Better  quality. 
iUIarhino  Lower  prices.  Write  for  price  booklet. 
Ifialslllllc  Give  name  of  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


85  Registered  H0LSTESN  CATTLE 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

Thursday,  April  11,  1935,  at  10  A.  M. 

heated  sale  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  60th  sale  in  this  famous  series. 

65-70  Fresh  and  close  springing  young  cows. 

All  Accredited,  many  blood  tested,  mastitis  charts  with 
each  animal,  all  vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 
Send  now  for  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  sMt!CoMaNa9eYr: 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  ready  for  service 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay,  about  20  to  pick  from 
in  the  sale  at  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y..  April  11th. 
Cheaper  than  jou  can  buy  them  privately,  all  from 
dams  of  proven  production,  and  healthy  in  every  way. 
Write  for  details  now. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL:  May  we  send  you  3  doz.  twist-plugs  chewing 
or  sacks  smoking  on  10  days  trial  for  $1.00. 

CARLTON  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  or  chewing  5  lbs.  75c.  Ten 

SI. 25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  MAYFIELD.  KY. 


Before  You 

REMODEL 

Build  Equip  or 
Ventilate  Any 
Farm  Building 


Let  us  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  New  buildings 
or  remodel  your  old  so 
as  to  save  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  and  con- 
"™****™*^^^®**®  struction  costs  and  also 
make  them  much  more  convenient. 

Thousands  of  Jamesway  planned  buildings  in 
every  state.are  convincing  proof  of  Jamesway  su- 

Fenor  building  service — a  service  we  have  furnished 
armers  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  You  can 
have  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience  in  your 
building. 

Just  send  a  postcard  to  our  office  nearest  you 
telling  U3  what  you  are  planning  and  we’ll  send  you 
full  pa-ticulars  of  our  helpful  service — How  we 
supply  Floor  Plans  Free,  etc.  Insure  lifetime  satis¬ 
faction  in  your  building  by  writing  us  today.  (3) 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  T-3  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Grange  features 
of  superiority  are 
clearly  portrayed  in  our 
new  two  color  folder  just 
issued.  You  should  have 
one  of  these  folders  — 
finest  of  the  year! 

Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co,  reS.cveek 


“NEW  FOLDER 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  .  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


DOOR  < 
IRON  Up 
lADDEfUl 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


C  R  A  I  NtU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values -MOW 


Winter  prices  LOW  —  early  discounts  HIGH. 

1  to  3  years  to  pay  through  Federal  Housing  Act. 

8  best  types  to  choose  from.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  16  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley-Ithacan  Oats  Wheat  straw. 

THOMAS  CARMAN.  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 
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Soybeans  grown  in  rows  in  Ontario  County,  New  York,  lust  summer. 


Growing  Soybeans 

For  Grain  By  FRANK  BUSSELL 


i  i  T  N  10  years  soybeans  for  grain  will 
Abe  a  staple  crop  in  New  York 
State.” 

This  statement  should  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly,  because  it  is  made  by  a 
well-known,  successful  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  farmer,  who  has  been  try¬ 
ing  out  this  crop. 

A  farmer  with  less  experience,  or 
more  skeptical  by  nature  inquired: 

‘‘If  soybeans  are  so  good  why 
haven’t  we  been  growing  them  for 
grain  for  years?” 

The  answer  is  that  until  the  variety 
Cayuga  was  developed  there  was  no 
variety  which  would  ripen  in  the  north¬ 
east  and  at  the  same  time  give  good 
yields.  Minsoy,  Mandarin,  and  Oge¬ 
maw,  would  ripen,  but  yield  of  these 
varieties  was  low.  Manchu  and  Black 
Eyebrow  would  give  good  yields,  but 
got  caught  by  frost  about  three  years 
out  of  five,  a  chance  too  big  to  take. 

Dr.  Wiggans,  at  Cornell,  saw  the 
possibilities  of  combining  high  yield 
with  early  maturity  and  the  fruit  of 
his  effort  in  this  line  was  the  Cayuga. 
Planted  the  first  of  June,  this  variety 
is  past  frost  injury  by  early  September, 
and  in  yield  it  is  much  superior  to  any 
varieties  which  are  comparable  with  it 
as  regards  early  ripening. 

Such  is  the  plant.  The  question  now 
is,  can  soybeans  be  grown  success¬ 
fully?  By  that,  I  mean  will  it  pay  to 
grow  them  ?  This  question  is,  of 
course,  the  main  one  and  can’t  be  an¬ 
swered  as  yet  with  certainty.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  certain  facts  and  a 
growing  body  of  experience  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  answer  may  be  “Yes.” 

A  year  ago,  about  100  farmers  in 
New  York  State  grew  Cayuga  soy¬ 
beans,  three  having  more  than  25  acres 
each.  Reports  from  growers  show  an 
average  yield  of  20.07  bushels  per  acre, 
with  18  out  of  the  32  who  reported 
securing  better  than  20  bushels  per 
acre.  The  two  largest  yields  were  33 
and  40  bushels  per  acre.  In  western 
New  York  where  Cayuga  soybeans 
were  grown  last  summer,  two  growers, 
one  with  26  acres,  another  with  40, 
secured  better  than  20  bushels  an  acre. 

The  method  of  growing  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  standardized.  Last  year  some  men 
grew  them  in  rows  like  field  beans, 
others  grew  them  solid  like  oats  or 
barley.  Each  method  has  its  advocates. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  feed 
value  of  soybeans  with  other  crops. 
While  oats  or  barley  carry  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  digestible  protein,  soybeans 
have  33,  and  in  addition  16  pounds  of 
digestible  fat  and  24  pounds  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  per  hundred.  Along  about  the 
middle  of  January  at  prices  then  pre¬ 
vailing  for  feed,  the  20  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans  that  might  logically  be  expected 
from  an  acre  would  give  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  digestible  nutrients  as 


a  ton  of  oil  meal,  which  would  make 
the  20  bushels  of  soybeans  worth,  for 
feed  purposes,  better  than  $35— not  a 
bad  return  per  acre  considering  the 
cost.  Depending  upon  method  of  sow¬ 
ing  used,  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre 
of  soybeans  will  probably  lie  some¬ 
where  between  that  of  growing  an  acre 
of  corn  and  an  acre  of  oats  and  barley. 
The  value  of  the  acre  when  harvested 
and  threshed  must  then  be  comparec 
with  the  corresponding  value  of  an 
equal  area  devoted  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  crops. 

Assuming  that  a  good  yield  of  oats 
is  30  bushels,  and  a  good  yield  of  barley 
26  bushels,  let  us  see  how  the  crops 
compare  in  feed  value. 

The  30  bushels  of  oats  carry  676 
lbs.  of  total  nutrients,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  which  is  protein;  26  bushels  of 
barley  carry  1239  lbs.  of  digestible 
nutrients,  8.04  per  cent  being  protein; 
while  the  soybeans  will  give  1,129  lbs., 
33  per  cent  protein. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  the  growing 
of  soybeans,  yielding  20  bushels  of 
grain,  would  be  worth  considerably 
more  than  the  average  acre  devoted  to 
any  other  small  grain  crop.  Because 
of  high  protein  content  soybeans  are 
especially  valuable.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  soy¬ 
beans  are  a  legume.  If  good  inocula¬ 
tion  is  secured  the  drain  upon  the  soil 
nitrogen  is  small  and  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  is  actually  improved. 

Weather  Records  and  the 
Peach  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
their  buying.  If  these  results  can  be 
applied  to  farm  products  we  should  be- 
gin  to  change  our  system  of  selling, 
so  that  quality  and  not  price  will  talk 
louder. 

Last  week  I  saw  the  results  of  one 
large  retailing  chain  that  doubled  the 
sales  of  potatoes  for  a  three  week  per¬ 
iod,  through  it’s  advertising  campaign, 
over  and  above  what  they  sold  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three  weeks.  There  was  small 
differences  in  price — one-tenth  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  It  would  be  very  desir¬ 
able  to  know  to  what  extent  the  in¬ 
creased  sales  were  due  to  the  difference 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  price 
and  to  what  extent  to  the  advertising 
campaign  which  called  attention  of  the 
consumer  to  the  potatoes.  Another  very 
important  factor  is  that  these  results 
indicate  that  potatoes  are  elastic  & 
consumption.  There  are  very  few  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  Northeast 
that  are  not  elastic. 

We  do  not  yet  realize  the  possibili- 
ties  to  be  gained  through  judicious,  in¬ 
telligent  marketing  of  the  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  we  produce  for  these  nearby 
markets. 
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When  Calves  Overeat 


Ever  eat  too  much  dinner?  Say, 
Christmas  for  example.  After  you 
bad  gotten  outside  of  fruit  cup,  soup, 
celery  and  olives,  roast  turkey,  filling, 
rolls,  mashed  potatoes,  candied  sweets, 
cranberry  sauce,  peas  and  carrots, 
lima  beans,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad, 
and  had  eaten  more  of  these  than  any 
two  men  ought  to  eat,  the  dessert  was 
brought  on  consisting  of  mince  pie,  ice 
cream,  plum  pudding  and  fruit  cake. 
Not  wanting  to  embarrass  the  hostess 
you  ate  all  the  dessert  in  sight  and 
then  finished  off  with  nuts,  candy,  rais¬ 
ins  and  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee.  How 
did  you  feel  then? 

Well,  a  calf  has  a  Christmas  appe¬ 
tite  all  the  time  and  will  usually  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  it  if  allowed  to 
do  so  —  result,  indigestion  and  calf 
scours.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
feed  the  calf  smaller  amounts  of  milk 
three  times  daily  for  a  week  or  two 
after  birth  rather  than  large  amounts 
twice  daily.  A  small  calf  such  as  a 
Jersey  should  not  be  fed  over  3  to  4 
quarts,  or  6  to  8  pounds  daily  at  the 
start.  Calves  of  the  largest  dairy 
breeds  should  be  limited  to  8  to  10 
pounds  a  day.  The  second  week  these 
amounts  can  be  raised  a  pound  or  two 
provided  the  calf  shows  no  signs  of 
indigestion.  As  the  calf  grows  older 
the  milk  allowance  may  be  increased 
gradually  but  at  no  time  does  it  need 
over  8  to  9  quarts  daily,  or  16  to  18 
pounds.  A  good  rule  is  to  keep  the 
calf  always  a  little  hungry. 

While  over-feeding  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  indigestion,  yet  many 
other  causes  may  also  result  in  the 
same  trouble.  The  milk  should  be  fed 
sweet  and  warm  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  the  calf’s  life.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  approximately  100° 
F.  Use  a  thermometer;  do  not  guess. 

And  how  often  must  calves  eat  out  of 
dirty  unwashed,  unsterilized  pails,  reek¬ 
ing  with  millions  of  bacteria.  The  pails 
should  be  washed  after  each  using  and 
should  be  thoroughly  scalded.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  ease  of  cleaning, 
tin  or  galvanized  pails  are  preferable 
to  wood. 

Some  dairymen  have  learned  by  cost¬ 
ly  experience  that  a  calf  will  not  do 
well  in  a  cold,  damp,  dirty  pen.  In¬ 
digestion  is  sometimes  caused  by  feed¬ 
ing  milk  that  is  too  rich  in  butterfat. 
With  breeds  producing  a  very  rich 
milk  the  calves  will  often  thrive  better 
if  the  whole  milk  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  is  diluted  with  some 
skimmilk.  Alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay  and 
pasture  grass  are  laxative  and  for  this 
reason  many  dairymen  prefer  mixed 
hay  or  early  cut  timothy  for  the  first 
two  or  three  months.  After  calves  are 
three  months  old  pasture  grass  or  legu¬ 
minous  hays  are  excellent  roughages. 

Symptoms  and  Remedies 

When  for  any  cause  the  feed  is  not 
properly  digested,  the  products  of  de¬ 
composing  feed  are  absorbed  by  the 
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“As  long  as  he  walks  in  his  sleep  he  might 
well  take  the  dog  out!”- — -JUDGE, 


By  A.  A.  BORLAND 

body  and  the  calf  becomes  listless  and 
dull  for  about  24  hours  before  other 
symptoms  appear.  The  calf  may  also 
be  constipated  before  scouring  starts. 
Loss  of  appetite  may  follow,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slight  bloating  and  a 
diarrheal  condition  causing  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  semi-fluid,  dark  colored,  foul 
smelling  feces,  which  stain  the  tail  and 
hocks  of  the  calf. 

If  the  calf  is  listless  and  dull,  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  feed  about  one- 
half  and  give  a  purgative  such  as  1  to 
3  ounces  of  castor  oil  in  a  pint  of 
warm  milk.  Give  this  to  the  calf  from 
a  long  narrow  necked  bottle  either 
with  or  without  a  nipple,  being  careful 
to  hold  the  bottle  so  that  the  liquid 
runs  out  slowly  in  order  to  avoid  get¬ 
ting  any  of  it  into  the  lungs.  This 
will  check  the  indigestion  and  will 
usually  bring  the  calf  to  normal  be¬ 
fore  scouring  starts. 

In  case  the  calf  has  started  scouring, 
reduce  the  feed  by  one-half  and  give  a 
purgative  as  already  mentioned.  Fol¬ 
low  in  4  to  6  hours  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  salol,  2  ounces 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  6  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  A  teaspoonful  of 
this  powder  may  be  given  three  times 
daily  for  two  or  three  days  until  the 
condition  of  the  calf  improves.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  mix  one-half  ounce 
of  formalin  with  15%  ounces  of  water 
and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture 
to  each  pint  of  milk  fed  the  calf.  The 
formalin  should  be  given  for  several 
days  while  the  animal  is  recovering. 
If  the  discharge  from  the  bowel  has  a 
sour  odor,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
lime  water  should  be  added  to  the  milk. 
When  the  calf  shows  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  the  half  ration  allowance  of 
milk  may  gradually  be  increased  to 
the  usual  quantity. 

White  Scours 

This  is  a  germ  disease  which  attacks 
calves  shortly  after  their  birth.  It  is 
highly  contagious  and  usually  proves 
fatal.  The  infection  takes  place 
through  the  navel  cord  or  through  the 
digestive  system.  The  presence  of  sick 
calves  in  adjacent  pens,  soiled  bedding 
or  soiled  udder  and  teats  are  all  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  infection. 

A  calf  affected  with  white  scours  has 
a  profuse  discharge  of  dirty  or  yellow¬ 
ish  white  pasty  feces  with  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  odor,  and  wants  to  sleep  all  the 
time.  Its  eyes  are  sunken;  it  is  list¬ 
less;  it  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  and 
usually  dies  in  three  to  four  days. 

Prevention  is  apt  to  be  more  success¬ 
ful  than  attempts  to  cure.  The  cow 
should  be  placed  in  a  clean,  dry  and 
thoroughly  disinfected  pen  prior  to 
parturition.  Immediately  after  the 
calf  is  dropped  its  navel  should  be  dis¬ 
infected.  A  five  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin  or  other  disinfectant  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  after  which  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  should  be  applied.  This 
treatment  should  be  repeated  once  a 
day  for  four  or  five  days. 

There  is  as  yet  no  posi¬ 
tive  cure  for  the  disease. 
If  an  outbreak  should  oc¬ 
cur,  infected  calves  must 
be  isolated,  and  quarters 
and  equipment  immediate¬ 
ly  disinfected.  Carcasses 
of  dead  calves  should  be 
destroyed.  All  bedding  and 
soiled  material  from  the 
calf  pens  should  be  burn¬ 
ed.  Every  precaution  must 
be  taken  by  those  caring 
for  the  calves  not  to  carry 
the  disease  from  one  ani¬ 
mal  to  another.  If  these 
measures  do  not  prove 
successful  the  services  of 
a  veterinarian  are  needed. 


*UR  advertising  man  has  a  hard  time  with  me 
for  he  thinks  I  tell  too  much. 

Perhaps  he’s  right  — I  don’t  know  for  I  never  was  much  on  or¬ 
thodox  advertising  — it’s  too  much  like  sending  valentines  —  the 
sentiments  are  apt  to  be  overdrawn.  My  notion  is  that  we  have 
something  we  want  to  tell  you,  and  if  we  could  I  would  write 
each  one  personally  and  send  it  sealed,  under  a  three  cent  stamp. 
But  that  would  cost  too  much  and  so  we  use  this  space  to  save 
money. 

Well,  when  I  told  our  advertising  man  we  were  going  to  tell 
you  about  the  15  herds  that  didn’t  gain  in  butterfat  he  got  a 
terrible  case  of  jitters,  told  us  it  was  his  notion  of  advertising  to 
tell  all  the  good  and  forget  the  rest. 

That’s  all  right  for  advertising  but  as  long  as  this  is  just  letter 
writing  between  friends  you  get  the  facts  — good  or  bad.  There 
isn’t  anything  perfect  in  this  world  and  when  anything  is  told  all 
good  I  can’t  help  wondering  how  much  else  might  be  told. 
Well,  here’s  the  whole  story  of  126  herds  fed  CREAMATINE  on 
which  records  were  reported. 

The  entire  126  herds  gained  an  average  of  3.4  points  butterfat. 
Ill  of  the  126  gained  an  average  of  3.9  points  butterfat.  Only  15 
herds  didn’t  gain. 

And  here’s  the  record  of  the  fifteen  — 

*No.  9  — fed  for  only  30  days. 


No.  1— This  feeder  has  used 
Creamatine  90  days  and  expects 
to  continue  using  it  although  he 
is  not  feeding  enough  Creamatine 
to  secure  the  full  benefit. 

No.  2  —  has  fed  Creamatine  60 
days,  is  well  pleased  with  the  feed 
and  intends  to  continue  feeding  it. 
No.  3— is  still  using  Creamatine. 
He  fed  90  days  without  an  increase 
in  butterfat.  He  was  still  on  pasture 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  feed¬ 
ing  some  ensilage  at  this  time. 

No.  4— fed  Creamatine  90  days, 
and  got  no  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  butterfat,  buthis  production 
from  five  cows  increased  from  78 
pounds  to  140  pounds  per  day. 
No.  5— fed  Creamatine  75  days, 
but  did  not  increase  in  butterfat 
percentage.  At  present  his  herd  is 
all  dried  off,  but  he  intends  to  use 
Creamatine  when  they  come  fresh 
again. 

No.  6  — fed  Creamatine  only  60 
days.  His  herd  was  in  very  poor 
physical  condition  and  Creamatine 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  show 
what  could  be  accomplished  by 
feeding  it. 

*No.  7  —  fed  for  only  30  days. 


No.  10  — has  fed  Creamatine  since 
April  and  is  still  feeding  it,  but 
mixes  Ground  Oats  with  the 
Creamatine.  His  butterfat  average 
has  not  changed. 

No.  1 1  —  had  used  one  of  Tioga’s 
Dairy  feeds  and  has  fed  Creamatine 
for  150  days.  His  butterfat  percent¬ 
age  did  not  increase,  but  he  got 
a  very  good  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  This  man  is  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  Creamatine 
has  accomplished  for  him  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents. 

No.  12— only  fed  Creamatine  for 
60  days  and  discontinued.  We  have 
no  further  report  on  this  feeder. 

No.  13— fed  for  50  days  and  got 
no  benefits  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out. 

*No.  1 4—  used  Creamatine  for  only 
30  days.  This  particular  herd  was 
in  very  poor  physicial  condition, 
and  it  would  have  taken  fully  90 
days  to  begin  to  show  any  benefits 
that  Creamatine  could  produce  in 
this  type  of  herd. 

No.  1 5  —fed  Creamatine  for  three 
months  with  no  apparent  reason 
why  butterfat  did  not  increase. 


♦No.  8  — fed  for  only  30  days. 

*CREAMATINE  should  be  fed  at  least  90  days  for  cows  to  show 
the  full  increase  in  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Well,  that’s  the  story—  m  to  15  —  and  what  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dairymen! 

I  wish  we  could  win  at  that  ratio  in  our  business. 

President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERIY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 


Every  claim  for  Creamatine  is  based  on  records  of  actual  feeding. 
Copies  of  records  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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WOOD  TILE 
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Offers  Your 
Favorite  Style  Silo 
at  Special  April  Prices 

Be  sure  to  secure  our  new  catalog  on 
LeRoy  Silos  before  placing  jour  order  else¬ 
where.  Get  tile  facts  first.  You’ll  be  ag.ee- 
ablj  surprised. 

Y'our  choice  of  materials,  hinged  or  con¬ 
tinuous  doors,  convenient  ladders.  Save 
money.  Get  what  you  want.  Learn  about 
Rowe  Patented  Spreader,  chute  and  anchor 
iron.  A  few  second  hand  silos. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Rib-Stone  Corporation 


LeRoy,N.Y 


C.  0.  D.  Send  No  Money.  [S’SK,  “E53* 

All  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  5,000,  $3.75. 

Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Free  new  catalog  of  Frostproof  plants  sent  on  request. 
Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  500,  60c;  1,000, 

$1.00.  P,  D.  Fulwood.  Tifton.  Ga. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 

F0RDS0N  TRACTORS 

— 1935  Models  on  Hand — 
Authorized  Sales  and  Service 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  PARTS 
FOR  ALL  F0RDS0NS. 

Clark  Auto  Sales,  Tei.  900  Walden,  N.Y. 

P„„  tkn  Pnofmon  SEND  NO  MONEY.  FROST- 

ray  the  rostman.  PROof  cabbage&onion 

Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c;  1.000,  90c;  2,000. 
$1.75.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GA. 


SEND  NO  MOW  EY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready,  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  TIFTON,  GA. 
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Herd  Average  1933-34 

14,976  Milk;  543  Fat 

A  four  year  average  over  500  lbs.  fat. 

A  good  place  to  buy  a  bull 
to  improve  your  production  and  test. 
Every  milking  female  in  herd  tested 
in  CTA  and  ARO,  year  after  year. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  DECKER,  Manager, 
Wallkill,  New  York. 


—  FOR  SALE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

WOULD  LET  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
TO  BE  RAISED  ON  SHARES. 

ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE. 

I.  D  DATK  -  -  PHONE  155, 

Sm  IS.  UM  I  E.O  ..  GROTON,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

F  O  K  SALE 

Sired  by  Kins  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  27th. 
Entire  herd  on  test  for  12  years.  For  the  past  3  years 
in  C.T.A.  the  herd  average  is  14261  lbs.  milk  and  472.2 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to 
blood  test. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


HO  LSTEINS  — Accredited,  140  head, 

- -  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.’’  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam’s  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

BARRY  W.  PE1Z0LD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR,  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portiandville,  N.  Y. 

^ESTSIDE  STOCK  FAR|Y| 

Grandsons  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  for  sale. 
Also  other  farm  produce  such  as  cabbage,  hay  and  straw. 

John  N.  Howard  &  Son 

Sherburne,  New  York 


' DGEW00D  FARMS 


p 

m  m  STRATHMORE  MATCHLESS  SUPREME 
M IS  SIRING  TYPE,  PRODUCTION,  TEST. 

Our  herd  on  Honor  Roll  for  8  years.  Some  good  Bulls 
and  Heifer  4H  prospects  from  this  combination  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  always. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH 
Bald  wins  ville  -  -  New  York 


W.  A.  G00DFELL0W 

REG.  NO.  I  CATTLE —BUTTERFAT  ACCREDITED. 
Holstein  mostly  from  King  Bessie  breeding  with 
Herd  Sire  King  Posch  Ormsby  Bess  Burke  No. 
677528.  Son  of  King  Posch  Ormsby  of  Winterthur. 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 


Newark  Valley 


New  York 


Registered  Holsteins 

HERD  FOUNDED  IN  1912  AND  ACCREDITED. 

Buy  your  replacements  direct  from  the  best  herds 
of  long  standing.  Make  your  selections  from  over 
50  cows  and  heifers,  all  young  and  priced  right. 

LEVI  HUNGERFORD 

Canastota,  -  New  York 

Reg.  HOLSTEINS  Approved 

Herd  Average,  Strictly  Twice  a  Day  Milking 

1931- 32  —13,779  lbs.  milk,  442.8  lbs.  fat. 

1932- 33  —12,293  lbs.  milk,  423.6  lbs.  fat. 

1933- 34  —  13,079  lbs.  milk,  463.4  lbs.  fat. 
1934-35  —  5  mos.,  5,931  lbs.  milk,  207.5  lbs.  fat. 

Herd  headed  by  Man  0’War  King  of  Clubs.  No.  690794. 
A  goiod  place  to  select  the  dam  of  your  next  herd  sire. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  paltz. 


The  Story  of  Three  Bulls 


ROY  PALMER  of  Middlebury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  tells  the  tale  of  three  herd 
bulls. 

The  first  bull  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  daughters  over  dams  from  372 
pounds  of  fat  to  434  pounds. 

“I  figure  that  the  increased  product 
of  each  of  these  daughters  was  worth 
thirty-one  dollars  more  than  was  secur¬ 
ed  from  their  dams,”  said  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  second  bull  pulled  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters  down  to  365 
pounds  of  fat  when  their  dams  averag¬ 
ed  466  pounds. 

“This  bull,”  he  said,  “caused  me  a 
loss  of  product  per  animal  of  fifty-four 
dollars.” 

Both  uf  these  bulls  were  dead  before 
information  on  their  comparative  value 
was  available.  Mr.  Palmer  is  now 
keeping  a  bull,  which  he  has  proved 
in  his  herd,  whose  daughters  average 
420  pounds  of  fat  as  against  395  pounds 
for  their  dams. 

“I  would  have  made  the  mistake  of 
not  keeping  this  bull,”  he  said,  “if  the 


records  I  obtained  too  late  on  the  earli 
er  bulls  had  not  taught  me  a  lesson.’ 

Mr.  Palmer  believes  that  money 
spent  for  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  expense  items  on  the  farm.  Prov 
ing  the  herd  sire,  he  says,  gives  him  a 
high  money  value.  Mr.  Palmer’s  herd 
of  registered  Jerseys  averaged  7912 
pounds  milk,  434  pounds  fat,  in  the 
year  just  closed,  standing  first  in  fat 
and  second  in  4  per  cent  milk  equiva¬ 
lent  in  his  association. 


Another  Letter  About  Replacements 

DELMONT  L.  TUFTS,  of  Unkamet 
Farm ,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  breeder  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  says  : 

“So  many  factors  enter  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer  for  all 
men.  We  believe  in  raising  our  replace¬ 
ments  because  we  have  good  cows  to 
breed  to  and  bulls  that  will  sire  as  good 
or  better  cows.  It  is  poor  business  to 
raise  replacements  from  low  producing 
cows  bred  to  bulls  from  low  producing 
cows.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

HERD  SIRE:  Osborndale  Sir  Rag  Apple  Ormsby  May, 
His  Sire:  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May.  leading  sire  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  Connecticut’s  proven  sire  contest. 
His  Dam:  Floss  Rag  Apple  Pontiac,  great  show  cow 
with  a  record  of  1218  lbs.  butter  from  30,484  lbs.  milk. 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  n^w^ySl 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 
2  SONS  OF  THE  PROVEN  SIRE, 

P0GIS  99TH’S  DUKE  I5TH 
FROM  DAMS  WITH  ABOUT  500  LB. 

FAT  RECORDS  FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Lessee 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered 


Accredited 


Young  calves,  either  sex,  nicely  marked. 

Dairy  type,  good  test  and  production  backing 
ALSO  BULLS  OR  COWS. 

Herd  Sire’s  Dam  1181  lbs.  Fat  and  27.235.8  lbs.  milk, 
test  3  5.  He  has  several  sisters  near  4%. 

C.  S.  HARVEY 

Cincinnatus,  -  -  New  York 


Pure 

Bred 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE. 
SERVICE  BULLS  AND  CALVES 
FROM  HIGH  TEST  COWS. 

SIRED  BY  A  1114  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


BULL 

CALF 


BORN  NOV.,  1934. 
Two-third  white.  Good  individual. 
Dam  made  397.9  lb.  fat,  3.8% 
last  lactation.  Sire  a  Winterthur 
Bull — II  of  his  14  nearest  dams 
average  over  1000  lb.  fat  with  3.8 
test.  Dam’s  dam  a  3.8%  cow. 
PRICE  $50.  F.O.B. 


R.  M.  THOMPSON, 


HEUVELTON, 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 


.Aberdeen -.Angus  Cattle 

THE  THREE  YOUNG  BULLS 
ADVERTISED  HERE  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 


STILL  HAVE  A  LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  REGIS- 
TERED  CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  SEED  OATS. 
CERTIFIED  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

-  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Clayton  Taylor 


Why  Ayrshires? 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon,  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability  to  produce 
4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages,  having 
practical  Herd  Test  record  backing,  Federally  accredited 
and  blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  the  200  head. 

Strathaven  Farm  Herds  at  Goshen,  N.Y. 

50  COWS  IN  HERD  HAVE  RECORDS  AVERAGING 
12259  LBS.  MILK,  494  LBS.  FAT. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  to 
write  for  desired  information  to  owners. 

John  Cochrane,  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 

A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Owners 


c A™ 


YRSHIRE 


Bull  Calves 

from  daughter  of  Land  Mark  B,  whose 
dam,  Vandermark  Maid  5th,  has  two 
Ayrshire  Herd  test  records  as  follows: 
5  years  old  12507  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.06 
and  507.31  lbs.  butter  fat.  6  years  old, 
14066  lbs.  milk,  testing  4.10  and  577 
lbs.  butter  fat. 

I  also  have  for  sale  other  bull  calves  of 
Man  O’War  breeding. 

High  Bridge  Farm 

Fred  S.  Emmick,  Mgr.  Norwich,  N.  Y 


R  Y  A  N  ’S 


Purebred  Ayrshires 

Foundation  and  commercial  stock 
always  available. 

Raymond  N.  Ryan 

Newport,  Herkimer  Co.  New  York 


Y AMOUNT  FARM 

A  Esperance,  New  York 

C/lYRSHIRES 

HOME  OF  VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY 
Grand  Champion  Bull  New  York  State  Fair  1934 

Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Purebred 


Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE — Cows,  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  one  young 
bull  calf  all  backed  by  proven  sire  and  prize  winning 
individuals.  Priced  moderately.  Fully  accredited. 

F.  S.  HOLLOWELL 

Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R. 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
saie  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

Qouglastonjyianorparm 


Pulaski 


New  York 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  advertisers  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  ads  in  our  issue  of  March  30: 

PAGE  12  Harry  W.  Petzold,  Newark  Valley  N.  Y 
Clayton  Taylor.  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 

PAGE  13  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

Harmon  B.  Gray,  Lima,  New  York. 

Robert  D.  Knapp,  Preble,  New  York. 
Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex  N.  Y. 

Reed  Bros.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Accredited  Herd  No.  76812.  Approved  Negative 
Herd  No.  R24.  Since  October  1st  we  have  had  50 
purebred  calves  and  our  calf  barn  is  overcrowded. 
To  make  room  we  are  offering  bull  calves  and  bulls 
up  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  pedigrees 
and  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


! 


AKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi,  N.  Y, 


Offers  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  born 
March  and  April  1934. 

At  Farmer’s  Prices.  Do  not  delay 


FARM 


HERD  SIRE  — VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146501 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  A.  R. 

Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop.  16505.5  lbs.  Milk.  786  lbs. 
Fat  Class  DD.  The  World’s  record  when  made, 
Stock  of  this  breeding  for  sale. 

J.  Earl  Scott,  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


YELLOW  COWS 

GUERNSEYS  WITH  PRODUCTION.  SIZE 
AND  HEALTH. 

NONE  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT. 

X.  E.  MILLIIVI/VIV 

Churchville,  New  York 


gtadacona  guernseys 


BULLS  FROM  4  TO  14  MONTHS  FOR  SALE, 
from  A.R.  Sire  and  Dams  of  Primrose  Butterfat 
breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  For  particulars  apply  to: 

Thomas  Johnson 

Tilly  Foster,  -  -  -  New  York 


Greystone  Farm 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Approved. 

Bull  Calves  from  A  R  Dams.  Also  some  females. 

L.  S.  RIFORD  -  -  T.  M.  STAPLES 


Bellmath  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Heifers  with  production  records  and  young  bulls 
for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

First  in  State  of  Vermont  Dairy  Herd  Improvement. 
In  1933 — with  599  lbs.  butter  fat  and  10,119  lbs.  milk. 
In  1934 — with  604.4  lbs.  butter  fat;  also  highest  herd 
production  record  figured  on  a  4%  equivalent, 
with  13,033  lbs.  milk. 

Over  half  our  herd  junior  two  and  three-year  olds. 
We  offer:  Bull  H.  P.  444 — Dropped  January  18,  1934 
Well  grown,  nicely  marked  broken  color. 
Exceptional  conformation. 

Sired  by — Sybil’s  Fairy  Prince,  Silver  Medalist. 

His  Dam — Oxford  Mary  Sybil.  Silver,  Gold  and  Medal 
of  Merit  at  three  years,  with  858.86  lbs.  butter  fat 
and  14.  283  lbs.  milk.  Her  dam  also  Medal  of  Merit, 
with  890.09  lbs.  butter  fat  and  16,396  lbs.  milk. 
PRICE  — $250.  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFERRED. 
F.O.B.  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


Estate  of 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Owner. 


High  Pastures 

Woodstock, Vermont 


James  F. 
Nelson, 
Manager. 


JERSEYS  for  28  Years 

Males  and  Females  of  Sybil  Gamboge  breeding  from  blood 
of  the  two  highest  proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  Stats 
400  to  600  lb.  dams  on  two  time  milking.  Test  averaff 
over  6%  fat.  Accredited.  Approved,  Mastitis  Tested' 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


DLAT0 

I  F. 


BROOK  FARM 


Owl- Interest  Jerseys 

The  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  at* 
sold  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  hi!® 
quality  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  earll> 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  t* 
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Jhe  GM£  Stock  Farms 

For  Sale. — Keg.  Hereford  Breeding 
stock  from  yearlings  up. 

Including  our  fornler  herd  sire. 

ALL  PRICED  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

Delanson,  -  New  York 

herefords 

We  offer  two  high  class  young  registered  Hereford 
bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  Both  sired  by  Grand 
Champion  Windsor  Brae  36th. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOODTESTED. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  -  Mass. 


TOANCO 

Seed  Potatoes 

Quality  Never  Better 

Prices  Never  Lower 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN 
Perry,  New  York 


HARBIN  IJESPEDEZA 


E.  D.  LEACH  Ceres,  N.Y. 


C 


HERRY  AVE.  STOCK  FAR 


Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

THREE  YEARS  OLD,  AND  HORSE  TRUCK 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION,  BOTH  $600.00. 
ALSO  MARES  AND  FARM  HORSES. 


UJ  Pinnacle  Farm 


Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 


BALED  STRAW. 


HARMON  B.  GRAY 


LIMA 

New  York 


H.  J.  EVANS, 


GEORGETOWN, 
NEW  YORK 


Black  Percheron  Stallion 

3  yrs.  old,  weight  1700  lbs.  —  $325.00. 

TWO  DARK  GREY  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
coming  1  year  old  —  $125.00  and  $150.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


-HILLVIEW  FARM— 

Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Certified  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
Seed  Potatoes.  Free  Storage  Room  Until  Planting  Time. 
Write  for  Prices. 

EARL  R.  CO  YE 

Cohocton  -  New  York 


JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  COEN  SPECIALIST  f  A  J 


SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 
W  B  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

, pec, a°l“  sale  Percheron  Stallion 

2'/i  years.  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 

PURE  BRED 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

IRISH  COBBLER  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  paragraph  from  the  seed  potato  strain  test:  “High 
yielding  Irish  Cobbler  was  furnished  by  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  with  a  yield  of  375  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  Cobbler  plot  was  339  bushels 
per  acre. 

H.  C.  ANDREWS  Fhcne  14  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 


Black  Percheron  Stallion  POTATOES 


o t  Kontact  breeding.  Exceptionally  fine  individual. 
Gentle,  broke  single  and  double.  Age  6  years. 
Weight  2030  lbs. 

Dr.  George  YVohnsiedler,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED,  IRISH  COBBLERS,  KATAH  DINS 
PIONEER  WHITE  AND  RUSSET  RURALS. 
Write  your  Wants.  Any  Quantity. 

GARDNER  FARMS 

Box  45  Tullv,  N.  Y. 


Hodnett  Farms 


GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Smooth,  While  Rural  Heavyweight  Strain, 

Russet  Rurals  and  Cobblers. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

FJ’ORWARD 

ARM  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

PIONEER  STRAIN  —  SMOOTH  RURALS 

M.  D.  FORWARD 

CAMILLUS,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
SMOOTH  RURALS  FROM  PIONEER  STRAIN. 

5  000  bu.  Highest  yielding  strain  of  Smootn  Kurais 
in  State  College  Tests.  Our  fields  are  free  from  all 
virus  disease — no  Yellow  Dwarf.  Buy  the  Best. 
EARL  D.  MERRILL,  Mgr. 

WEBSTER,  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y, 


Certified 


Seed  potatoes 

SMOOTH  RURAL  AND  COBBLER 

Write  for  Prices. 

WM.  GLASOW,  JR.,  LA  FAYETTE.  N.  Y 

Willoivbrooli  Farm 


J*  Certified 

/  CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A..  SMITH 


%,Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York^F  Daniel  Dean, 


i 

i 


R 


IVERDALE  FARMS 


5620  bushels  Smooth  Rural  seed  potatoes  grown 
from  Pioneer  strain  on  1 3'/a  acres.  Combine  Russet 
Rural  hardiness,  vigor  of  vine,  and  yield  wan 
Smooth  Rural  color  and  sale  price 
2400  bushels  Russet  Rurals  grown  from  Pione-r 
strain  on  6»/a  acres.  Upright  oats,  stiffest  straw 

for  seeding  insurance.  _ 

30  TONS  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


-  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA 


MANCHU 


CERTIFIED 


HARDY,  DROUGHT-RESISTING,  ACID-SOIL 
LEGUME  FOR  NORTHERN  STATES. 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED. 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED.  HIGH  YIELDING.  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORNELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

EWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


EARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures 
Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 


Geneva, 


New  York 


Certified  Seeds 

ITHACAN  OATS 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

JONES  &  WILSON,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 
CERTIFIED 
ITHACAN 


by  bu.  or  car  load, 
I  to  10  bu.,  $1.20  per 
bu.  Quotation  on  quan 
tity  on  request. 


SEED  OATS  a 


enry  Hagan, 

itadelphia.  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  -  Clover  -  Alfalfa 

Red  Clover  and  Grimm  Alfalfa  in  government  sealed 
bags.  Local  threshed  timothy.  Try  our  new  Danish 
Cabbage,  extremely  blight  resistant.  We  grow  cabbage 
plants  in  season.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

REED  BROS. 

Cortland,  -  -  New  York 


H-O-N-E-Y 

Extra  quality  Clover— 60  lbs..  $4.80 :  Buckwheat,  $3.60 
Mixed,  $3.90:  28  lb  Handy  Pail,  Clover.  $2.40;  25  lbs, 
Clover  Comb  in  frames  4x12  in.,  extra  value.  $2.50 
Above  not  prepaid. 

10  lbs.  Clover  extracted,  postpaid,  $1.50:  15  lbs.,  $2.15 
10  lbs.  Clover  Chunk  Comb,  postpaid,  $1.60. 
Quality — Purity — Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


PURE  HONEY,  1934  CROP 

60  lb.  can  candied  buckwheat  $3.65.  two  $6.90;  Amber 
$3  70  $7.00:  Light  Amber  $4.10,  $7.80;  White  Clover 

$5.30,  $10.20.  For  liquid  honey  add  10c  per  can 
10  lb.  pail  liquid  white  clover  $1.25  four  for  $4.45 
Light  Amber  $1  10.  $3.75:  Amber  S8c.  $3.35;  Buck 
wheat  96c.  $3.30.  12  boxes  white  comb  $2.30.  3  oz. 

sample  10c  and  10c  will  apply  on  first  order.  No  ex. 
press  or  freight  paid.  All  F.O.B.  Starkey,  N.  Y.  List  free, 


SENECA  APIARIES,  ns^Ryor 


k. 


FIJVE  MO'N'EY 

60  lb.  can  Clover  at  our  station.  $5  10 
Clover-basswood  ....  $4.20 

Fall  Flower  blend  ...  $3.90 

10  lb.  Pail,  delivered  -  •  $1.75 

Fall  Flower  ....  $1.50 

_ RAY  C.  WILCGX - 


Odessa, 


New  York 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19t2 
" The  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Vntjorm  White  Eggs  Always 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averagl 
4‘/4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  thil 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed- 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.V 


leghorns 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1S33-1934 

World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks :  269  eggs,  277.3  pts. 

.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World's  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  lien  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  vour  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder  s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world  s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  IRVING  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  b  rds.  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  Is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  prices.  Discount  given  on  early  orders. 

Send,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Box  A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


s: 


“~URE  FIRE” 

Leghorn  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

Heavy  Duty  R.O.P. 

Certified  and  Supervised  Males. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  R!CE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


FOR  SALE — 3  Weeks  Old  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

3 Sc  Each 

HARVEY  J.  COUCH 


Odessa, 


New  York 


Content  Farms 


Single 
Comb 

_  White 

Big  BIRDS  -  -  Big  EGGS  Leghorns 

STORRS  CONTEST,  1933-34.  AVERAGE  278  EGGS, 
281  POINTS  PER  BIRD. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list.  C.C.  5435. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambr?Sge90-  n.  y. 


SoybeanS Seed  Potatoes 

JL  s.  A  ^  I  qARMAN  NO  3.  RUSSETS.  IRISH  COBBLERS. 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 

5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

c.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kercfaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER 

Victor,  New  York 


SALE 


FOR 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CERTIFIED 

GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes1™™  °"e  ,?rB" 


Grown,  stored  and  graced  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 


_  _ _  farms  of  Northern  N.  Y.,  ever  offered  for 

sale  About  300  acres,  in  one  block,  all  tillable  and 
very  free  from  stones,  also  100  acre  wood  lot.  Within  a 
minute’s  drive  cf  the  City  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 
firOTirim  cccn  Certified,  heavy  yielding  Irish 
Ufcal !  lalE.y  vfcl-U  Cobblers.  Clean,  College  In¬ 
spected  Certified  Green  Mountains  with  only  a  trace  of 
disease.  Grown  on  high  altitude  in  Northern  New  York. 


Preble, 


New  Y'ork  C.  G.  S.  Gagnier,  Churubusco,  N.  Y 


Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

ALL  KINDS 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 


James  E.  Dante, 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Over  Run  by  Rais? 

Raise  a  few  Dark  Northern  German  Fitch 
you  will  make  a  good  profit  besides  being  rid 
ot  rats.  We  also  have  Rabbits  and  Cavies 
(Guinea  Pigs). 


w 


ARNINGS  RABBITRY 


Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Honey  Dale  Farm 

HAS  COTTAGE  LOTS  AT  OLD  FORGE,  N.  Y. 

Here  you  enjoy  beauties  of  forest,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  streams.  Bear  and  deer  hunting,  trout  fishing, 
Pure  spring  water. 

WILL  SELL  OR  TRADE  FOR  BEES. 

J.  G.  BURTIS 

Marietta,  -  -  New  York 


fertiied^eghorns 

Excellent  Breedina  up  to  355  Eggs. 
REDUCED  PRICES  —  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  State  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 


HILL  CROFT  STRAIN 

BR©NZE  TURKEYS 

BREEDERS,  POULTS,  EGGS 

From  Certified  Wide  Acre 
Stock  crossed  with  Reiman 
and  Esbenshade  Prize  Stock. 

Prices  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

flILLCROFT  TURKEY  RANCH 

PERRY,  N.  Y. 
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Here  s  Help 

for  your  spring  plowing 


BEFORE  you  start  spring  plowing,  as 
well  as  after,  it  is  very  important 
that  you  provide  your  work  animals  with 
good,  pure  salt.  Their  increased  energy 
and  power  will  more  than  repay  you. 

When  horses  work  and  sweat  you 
know  they  need  water  to  replace  mois¬ 
ture  the  system  has  lost.  They  need 
more  salt,  too,  for  sweat  is  full  of  salt 
exhausted  from  the  system.  Give  work¬ 
ing  animals  free  access  to  salt.  They’ll 
work  harder  on  less  feed. 

This  is  one  of  many  ways  salt  can  earn 
more  money  at  less  cost  than  anything 
else  bought  for  profit  on  the  farm.  If 
you  want  to  know  more  about  the  profit 
in  farm  salt,  write  for  The  Farmers’  Salt 
Book.  It  is  full  of  advice  backed  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory,  research  cp— = 
bureau  of  the  largest  I 
producer  of  salt  in  the  M01 

[ratouM  c 

world.  Ask  for  Interna-  pftU 
tional  brands  by  name. 
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9  In  Congressional 
Work  Basket 


A  Lot  of  Money 

BOUT  to  go  over  the  top,  after  sev¬ 
eral  serious  congressional  repulses, 
is  President’s  $4,880,000,000  Works  Re¬ 
lief  Bill. 

SLANT:  Remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  gigantic  appropriation  will  do  the 
trick  and  get  us  safely  across  the 
stream  to  Prosperity’s  lush  fields  on 
other  side.  Certainly  will  not  this 
spring.  Will  take  months  to  get  men 
at  work.  May  only  hold  ground  gain¬ 
ed  in  battle  against  unemployment. 
Can  be  thankful  anyway  that  President 
has  not  allowed  bill  to  become  a  Con¬ 
gressional  pork  barrel,  and  that  the 
McCarran  prevailing  wage  amendment 
has  been  knocked  out  of  it. 

Battling  Bonus  Bills 

Bonus  backers  have  been  having  it 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Vinson 
Bill,  calling  for  full  and  immediate  cash 
payment  of  bonus  (with  no  suggestions 
as  to  “and  how’’)  was  reported  out  by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
a  14-11  vote,  but  also  present  were  well 
worn  Patman  measure,  for  full  and  im¬ 
mediate  cash  payment  by  means  of  a 
new  issue  of  greenbacks,  and  another 
bill,  known  as  Andrews-Tyding  Bill, 
put  forth  as  compromise  measure, 
proposing  to  issue  to  veterans  negoti¬ 
able  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3  per 
cent  from  July  1,  1935,  in  place  of  pres¬ 
ent  certificates.  Held  to  1945,  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds,  plus  the  interest 
coupons,  would  equal  face  value  of  ad¬ 
justed  service  certificate. 

By  a  smashing  vote  of  318  to  90, 
Patman  Bill  has  just  passed  House. 
Now  goes  to  Senate.  If  it  passes  there, 
as  is  expected,  will  bump  into  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto. 


reasonable  legislation  will  look  like 
very  small  potatoes  to  some  folks. 

“Powerful”  Arguments 

Big  to-do  is  resulting  from  Presi¬ 
dent’s  broadside  against  power  holding 
companies  in  recent  message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Clipped  to  presidential  message 
was  National  Power  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  revealing  that  in  1932 
thirteen  holding  companies  controlled 
three-fourths  of  all  privately  owned 
electric  utilities.  (A  Holding  Company 
owns  more  than  half  the  stock  in  a 
number  of  operating  concerns).  “The 
utility  holding  company  with  its  pres¬ 
ent  powers  must  go — except  where 
economically  necessary,”  declared  the 
President. 

Thus  President  gave  support  to 
Wheeler-Rayburn  Bill,  introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  which  seeks  to  outlaw  after 
January  1,  1940,  every  utility  holding 
company  which  cannot  justify  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Proposes  for  those  which  can 
prove  they  offer  a  genuinely  economic 
management  service  to  their  subsidiary 
companies — parole  under  public  regula¬ 
tion  and  control. 

Desperate  fight  is  being  made  by 
holding  companies  to  squash  this  bill. 
Power  interests  claim  it  would  harm 
both  “innocent  investors”  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Already  half  a  million  letters  and 
telegrams  from  investors  have  rained 
down  on  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
President  termed  this  “propaganda,” 
saying:  “I  have  watched  the  use  of  the 
investor’s  money  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
protect  him  are  designed  to  defraud 
him.” 

Prospects  are  for  a  modified  bill  on 
holding  companies,  probably  allowing 
some  of  them  to  reorganize  along  lines 
which  government  will  approve. 
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our  cotton  crop.  Up  to  1924  value  of 
exports  was  around  a  billion  dollars  a 
year;  by  1934  had  dropped  to  a  hal: 
billion. 

SLANT:  Who  will  get  world  cotton 
markets?  With  domestic  price  above 
world  prices  we  cannot  export  cotton 
unless  we  dump  it,  that  is,  sell  it  abroac 
at  prices  less  than  domestic  prices. 
South’s  cotton  trouble  was  not  all  due 
to  depression.  Texas,  with  good  climate 
and  unhampered  by  share-crop-tenan 
system,  can  produce  cotton  cheaply  ant 
she  increased  her  production  before  the 
depression.  Development  of  workable 
mechanical  cotton  picker,  just  about 
perfected,  will  give  Texas  further  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Rice 

Doubtful  distinction  of  becoming 
fourteenth  basic  commodity  may  go  to 
rice.  A  bill  has  already  gone  to  the 
President. 

SLANT :  Thus  events  proceed  logical¬ 
ly.  More  and  more  crops  declared  basic, 
control  steadily  tending  toward  com¬ 
pulsion  instead  of  cooperation. 

AAA  Amendments 

As  explained  on  page  14  of  March  2 
issue,  amendments  (one  characterized 
as  providing  AAA  control  of  the  $20,- 
000,000,000  food  industry)  are  still  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  Produce  dealers  oppose 
proposal  to  give  power,  with  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval,  to  put  marketing 
agreements  into  effect  without  appro¬ 
val  of  majority  of  producers.  Secretary 
Herr  of  National  League  of  Wholesale 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distribu¬ 
tors,  tells  Senate  committee,  “As  long 
as  loss  leader  practice,  itinerant  truck 
merchandiser,  and  excessive  railroad 
rates  are  not  dealt  with,  the  results 
of  these  marketing  agreements  and 
other  AAA  activities  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing  if  not  disastrous  to  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

Potatoes 


international  farm  sal 

Above  are  two  good  grades  c 
salt  for  live  stock  feed.  At  lej 
are  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Cui 
ing  Smoke  Salt  am 
Sausage  Seasoning 


Q-s 


The  Sterling  5c  package  of 
table  salt  is  convenient  and 
economical.  Salt  is  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity.  Best 
quali  ty, 
no  bitter 
taste. 


FREE  BOOK 

Advice  for  uses  ofsalt  every¬ 
where  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
farm  home,  including  how 
to  kill  and  cure  pork,  de- 
scribedinwordsand  pictures. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  335b  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

<  Print  Plainly ) - 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ 

City  or 

Town - State . . . 


SLANT:  If  bonus  in  some  form  is 
inevitable,  as  many  believe,  by  all 
means  keep  inflation  via  printing  press 
money  out  of  it. 

Blue  Eagle  Being  Plucked 

Dark  days  are  setting  in  for  NRA. 
Senate  Committee  is  giving  it  the  real 
thing  in  way  of  a  probe.  In  several 
states,  court  decisions  are  labeling  cer¬ 
tain  sections  unconstitutional.  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  it  continued,  and  prospects 
are  that  it  will  be  given  another  year 
of  grace  but  shorn  of  some  of  its  most 
objectionable  features.  Minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  will  probably  be 
kept,  with  some  new  and  plain  direc¬ 
tions  against  price  fixing.  Codes  will 
be  much  fewer  in  number  and  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  optional. 

SLANT:  Many  comments  show  that 
at  least  some  administration  leaders 
have  concluded  that  boosting  costs  by 
shorter  hours,  bigger  wages,  and  price 
fixing  does  NOT  increase  buying 
power,  bring  prosperity. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Soft-pedalled  at  present  is  social  se¬ 
curity  legislation,  other  more  pressing 
bills  having  drowned  it  out.  Still  in 
Committee  and  prospects  are  that,  if 
passed,  old  age  pensions  will  be  limited 
for  the  present  to  those  aged  now  on 
relief. 

SLANT:  Looks  like  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  sourness  when  security  legisla¬ 
tion  finally  passes.  High  hopes  raised 
by  unsound  bills  like  Townsend  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  dashed.  Any  moderate  and 


King  Cotton  Weakens 

AA  officials  have  assured  cotton 
growers  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  administration’s  program 
to  protect  them.  Why  was  statement 
necessary,  what  does  it  mean,  and  why 
should  it  interest  you? 

Assurance  was  given  following  a 
slump  in  world  cotton  prices  below  12c, 
point  at  which  growers  borrowed  from 
the  Commodity  Crop  Corporation  on 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton.  Govern¬ 
ment  made  loans  on  “Heads  you  win, 
tails  I  lose”  basis;  grower  takes  gains 
if  price  goes  above  12c,  government 
takes  loss  if  it  goes  below.  Cotton 
loans  are  comparable  to  those  made  by 
Farm  Board  to  peg  prices,  except  that 
recent  loans  are  made  only  to  cotton 
growers  who  reduce  acreage.  Farm 
Board  made  loans  at  16 14  c  from  1929- 
31  on  two  million  bales.  Price  eventual¬ 
ly  dropped  to  5-6c.  SLANT:  If  world 
cotton  prices  should  stay  under  12c,  the 
government  is  going  to  own  a  lot  of 
cotton.  What  will  happen  to  the  cotton 
market  when  government  begins  to  un¬ 
load  ? 

Northeastern  farmers  are  interested 
because  situation  may  indicate  trend  of 
government  control  on  other  crops. 
Production  control  on  cotton  started 
out  as  a  voluntary  njeasure,  was  not 
effective,  was  made  compulsory.  Now 
other  countries  are  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  While  Uncle  Sam  decreased  acre¬ 
age  43  per  cent  during  last  thrve  years, 
Brazil  increased  production  68  per 
cent,  Egypt  32  per  cent,  India  8  per 
cent.  For  years  we  exported  half  of 


Not  all  northeastern  producers  favor 
making  potatoes  a  basic  commodity. 
New  Hampshire  subscriber  writes,  “Do 
you  know  that  Warren  Bill  refers  only 
to  Irish  potatoes;  that  sweet  potatoes 
can  be  grown  in  unlimited  quantities, 
tax  free;  that  bill  provides  for  allot¬ 
ments  for  importation  of  tax  free  po¬ 
tatoes?  If  over-production  justifies  ac¬ 
tion,  all  potato  importation  should  be 
stopped.  Do  you  know  that  no  provis¬ 
ion  is  made  for  benefit  payments;  that 
growers  will  be  liable  to  a  $1,000  fine 
for  failure  to  comply?” 

SLANT:  Yes,  we  know  it.  Real  ques¬ 
tion:  Do  northeastern  potato  growers 
know  it  and  realize  how  it  may  affect 
their  business?  Opposition  to  Warren 
bill  is  growing. 

A  western  New  York  subscriber 
says:  “I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Warren 
Potato  Bill.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
for  the  farmers  if  this  bill  should  pass. 
We  don’t  need  the  AAA  to  tell  us  how 
much  we  can  plant  and  sell.” 

Doubts? 

Secretary  Wallace  says  that  farmers 
have  reached  the  limit  of  profiting 
through  crop  reduction  and  believes 
that  further  gains  could  well  come 
from  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
output  of  industrial  goods  at  reduced 
prices.  His  defense  of  crop  reduction 
has  been  based  in  two  counts:  a  pre¬ 
vious  reduction  in  production  by  indus¬ 
try  which,  as  the  Secretary  says, 
“plowed  factories  under”  and  turned 
workers  over  to  relief  rolls;  and  loss  of 
foreign  markets,  due  largely  to  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs. 


My  Dealer  is .... 
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Secretary  condemned  one  farm 
group  sharply,  saying  that  prices  of 
that  product  had  already  reached  par¬ 
ity,  that  is,  pre-war  buying  power,  yet 
growers  were  advocating  further  re¬ 
striction  of  production  to  boost  prices 
higher.  Newspapers  commented  that 
two  products  only,  corn  and  tobacco, 
had  reached  parity,  and  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  was  not  talking  about  corn. 

Recent  prediction  by  Secretary  that 
food  prices  would  rise  11  to  12  cents 
in  six  months  caused  severe  consumer 
kickback.  Revised  estimate  says  that 
food  prices  on  the  average  should  not 
rise  during  the  next  six  months.  They 
are  now  34  per  cent  above  the  prices 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression. 

Spring  wheat  growers  says  AAA 
may  ignore  contracts  to  make  10  per 
cent  acreage  reduction  this  spring.  By 
agreeing  to  offset  resultant  increases 
in  1936,  will  receive  this  year’s  cash 
benefits  anyway  from  the  30  cents  a 
bushel  processing  tax  still  being  col¬ 
lected.  Will  increase  spring  wheat 
planting  by  900,000  acres,  production 
by  10,000,000  to  30,000,000  bushels  de¬ 
pending  on  old  man  weather.  Reason 
for  announcement  claimed  to  be  pre¬ 
diction  of  another  dry  summer.  South¬ 
west  now  is  in  the  grip  of  a  bad  dust 
storm. 

SLANT:  Can  this  mean  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  and  other  AAA  officials 
are  beginning  to  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  production  control? 

•  Germany  Tells 
the  World 


Act  i 

ERMANY’S  well-known  Mr.  Hitler 
threw  another  bombshell  into  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  on  March  16th  when  he 
said  right  out  loud  for  everybody  to 
hear  that  Germany  is  immediately  re¬ 
turning  to  her  old  compulsory  military 
service  (forbidden  under  Versailles 
Treaty),  and  will  enter  the  race  for 
arms  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Five 
hundred  thousand  strong  is  her  new 
conscripted  army,  and  it  is  figured 
that  in  as  short  a  time  as  eight  years, 
she  will  have  ready  a  wartime  army  of 
4,000,000  men,  equal  in  strength  and 
efficiency  to  her  old  imperial  machine 
which  held  at  bay  the  Allied  Armies 
for  four  long  years. 

Germany’s  action  officially  puts  the 
military  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  In 
reality,  they  have  been  there  for  some 
time,  Germany’s  rapid  rearmament 
in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  being  no 
secret.  In  thus  letting  cat  out  of  bag, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Germany  has 
not  done  this  in  spirit  of  fair  play  but 
merely  so  cat  will  be  no  longer  ham¬ 
pered  by  confinement.  Not  blameless  are 
other  powers,  including  United  States, 
who  while  talking  disarmament  have 
continued  to  build  up  their  defenses. 

Germany’s  patience  has  been  worn 
thin  by  seventeen  years  of  repression 
and,  what  she  considers,  injustice.  Had 
she  waited  a  little  longer,  however,  she 
would  have  gotten,  by  negotiation  many 
of  the  things  she  most  wanted.  Allied 
Powers  were  beginning  to  realize  stu¬ 
pidity  of  policy  of  bottling  up  Ger¬ 
many  and  keeping  a  nation  of  65  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  bondage.  In  time,  the  un¬ 
fair  provisions  of  Versailles  Treaty 
would  have  been  wiped  out. 

Act  II 

London,  Paris,  and  Rome  are  putting 
their  heads  together  in  a  conference  at 
Paris,  to  map  out  some  common  pro¬ 
gram  for  holding  Germany  in  check. 
Berlin  is  already  in  receipt  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  notes  of  protest 
against  her  treaty  violations.  France 
has  also  appealed  to  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  against  Germany,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  of  the  Council  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  summoned  March  28th. 
General  comment  is  that  France’s  pre¬ 
mature  call  for  a  showdown  may  pre¬ 


cipitate  an  ugly  situation.  United  i 
States  is  sitting  tight  so  far. 

Russia,  most  pessimistic  of  all  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbors,  is  expecting  some 
sudden  act  of  aggression  from  Ger¬ 
many.  She  is  clearing  her  decks  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  closing  her  account  with  Japan 
through  sale  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  and  establishment  of  a  neutral 
zone  on  her  eastern  front.  This  frees 
her  Red  Army  for  a  watchful  waiting 
policy  on  the  western  front. 

SLANT:  Question  now  is  whether 
Allied  Powers  will  be  able  to  reach  a 
common  program  providing  justice  for 
Germany  and  security  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Everything  depends  on 
ability  of  France  and  England  to  pull 
together,  for  without  accord  between 
them  the  League  of  Nations  is  power¬ 
less.  Most  unfortunate  now  is  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  absence  from  World  Court.  Can 
be  little  doubt  that  recent  turn  down 
by  Senate  of  proposal  for  America’s 
entry  into  Court  was  factor  in  en¬ 
couraging  Germany’s  bold  plan  for  re¬ 
armament.  America’s  moral  and  mili¬ 
tary  weight,  thrown  in  with  that  of 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  would  be 
powerful  factor  in  keeping  peace. 
Should  another  great  war  come  (as 
seems  only  too  likely),  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  stay 
out  of  it,  unless  we  were  willing  to 
accept  the  costs  which  neutrality  must 
impose.  In  the  last  war,  we  were  not 
willing  to  accept  them. 


*  Farm  News 


Farm  Exports 

DURING  January  farm  exports  sank 
to  lowest  level  for  20  years. 

SLANT:  Will  throttling  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations  make  them  more  pros¬ 
perous?  We  think  not. 

Freight  Rates 

Eastern  railroads  have  turned  down 
proposal  to  reduce  freight  rates  on  ap¬ 
ples  in  Northwest  to  help  move  balance 
of  season’s  crop.  Eastern  apple  grow¬ 
ers  opposed  the  reduction  unless  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  was  allowed  from  eastern 
points.  Railroads  from  the  West  to 
Chicago  had  already  granted  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  will  remain  in  effect. 

SLANT:  Opposition  of  eastern  apple 
growers  entirely  fair.  Did  not  oppose 
reduction,  merely  wanted  all  apple 
growers  treated  alike. 

Frazier-Lemke  Act 

Supreme  Court  has  declared  consti¬ 
tutional  the  Frazier-Lemke  Act.  It,  in 
effect,  prevents  creditors  who  refuse  to 
scale  down  a  farmer’s  debts  to  a  point 
where  he  is  able  to  pay,  from  fore¬ 
closing  and  taking  his  farm.  For  five 
years  he  can  stay,  pay  a  reasonable 
rental,  and  at  end  of  five  years  redeem 
his  farm  by  paying  its  value  as  ap¬ 
praised  at  that  time. 

SLANT:  Provides  doubtful  substitute 
for  bankruptcy,  considerably  hampered 
by  red  tape.  Few  counties  in  Northeast 
have  appointed  commission  as  law  pro¬ 
vides.  Law  may  serve  as  argument  to 
get  creditors  to  scale  down  debts. 


*  Crook  Round  Up 


MOST  sensible  is  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau’s  crook  round-up.  As  result 
of  carefully  organized  country-wide 
drive,  over  2,000  federal  law  violators 
were  arrested,  and  property  seized  run¬ 
ning  into  millions.  Secretary  says  drive 
will  continue,  that  violators  must  learn 
that  conditions  have  changed  since  pro¬ 
hibition  days,  and  that  law  violation 
increases  taxes  which  law-abiding 
citizens  must  pay. 

SLANT:  A  swell  job.  More  such 
drives,  state  and  local  as  well  as  fed¬ 
eral,  will  make  crime  less  attractive 
and  less  profitable. 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

From  ears  hand-selected  by  experts,  shelled, 
cleaned,  milled  and  graded. 

Every  bu.  Northern  Grown.  We  guarantee 
90%  germination — by  test — subject  to  our 
famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  policy. 


HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Mammoth  White  Dent 
Big  Red  Dent 
Golden  Glow 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
All  Sold  on  10  Day  Test  or  Money  Back  Basis. 


SMALLEST  CROP  in  60  YEARS 

The  ’34  Corn  Crop  is  41%  below  ’33  because 
of  the  drought  and  heat.  Only  a  small  crop 
of  good  seed  corn  was  harvested  and  prices 
will  be  higher. 


Also  Seed  Oats  -  Barley  -  Grass  Seeds 
Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 


CAT  ALOIS  —  PRICE  LIST  —  FREE 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Trade 


Sweet  Corn 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Carrots 
^  Onion 
etc 


Selected  X0 
Seed  Oats 
and  Barley  a 
Ensilage  Corn 
Hairy  Vetch 
Soy  Beans 
Clovers,  etc. 


See  our  Salesmen  or  write 


Gardner  Seed  Co.,  Inc 


54  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ” 

Salesmen  Wanted  in  Open  Territory 


Write  for  our  circular  on  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  plants. 
We  grow  only  the  best  and  ship  only  quality  plants. 


SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALGDA0STA 


High  Quality - 

Berry  Plants 

- F  OR  SALE 

Columbian  Purple  $2.00  per  100 
Logan  Black  $2.00  per  100 

The  New  Dorsett  &  Fairfax, 
strawberry  plants,  $1.00  per  100, 

P.  P.;  $7.00  per  M.,  express  coll. 

ALSO  SHRUBS  AND  TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Order  from  adv.,  or  send  for  price  list. 

/Y.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS 

OSWEGO  CO.  HASTINGS.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


IDTCU  CFTTFRQ _ Pedigreed.  All  ages,  best  of 

on  i  I  LIVJ  breeding,  will  sell  or  swap 
for  Remington  Repeater  35  Rifle. 

VICTOR  J.  WOOD,  R.  D.  6,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


RED.  COLLIES— Males  $15:  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  V.t 


PDP  C  A  T  F  .  Spayed  female  shepherd  pup.  5  mo. 
a  OALI, .  0j(j  partly  broken  to  drive  cows.  $15. 

MILTON  CUNNINGHAM,  CAZENOVIA.  N.  Y. 


COLLIES — Sheps  $5 — Cow.  farm,  rat  dogs  $3.  Boston 
$10. —  Bull  terriers  $5.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Not  just  an  experiment  but  backed  by  many  hundreds  of  satisfactory  installa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Milk  Sheds. 

There  is  one  of  our  Coolers  near  you  —  let  us  send  you  the  names  of  the  nearest  users  in  your  vicinity. 

PRACTICAL  EFFICIENT  ECONOMICAL 

Either  Cork  Insulated  Concrete  Vat  or  Cork  Insulated  Cabinet 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  el.w  £  $169.00 

Information  gladly  given  at  no  expense  to  you. 

Attractive  Dealer  Proposition.  Mail  Coupon  today! 

HAVERLY  MILK  COOLERS  are  equipped  with 

&£  “H?  IS  "RT 1?  ¥  electric 

MbMU  REFRIGERATION 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.  Inc.  is  Exclusive  Distributor 
for  Servel  Refrigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel  Equipment  are  sold  by 
Haverly  Electric  Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors  of  Kerosene  Electrolux,  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete  information  on  Haverly  Milk  Coolers.  Gas — Electric. 

.  Address  - - - - — . . County  . . — — — — ———*»■ 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1935 


REMEMBER  when  the  Ben  Davis 
was  about  the  most  important  ap¬ 
ple  in  certain  export  markets? 

I  am  reminded  of  remarks  by  Her¬ 
bert  P.  King,  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany 
last  January.  “Nothing  affects  agri¬ 
culture  so  much  as  change,”  he  said. 

It  seems  a  bit  far-fetched,  but  it  is 
true  that  changes  in  building  ships 
have  made  the  Ben  Davis  less  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  Bens  never  were  rated 
among  the  apples  of  highest  quality 
and  flavor,  but  in  far  parts  of  the 
world  they  were  welcome  as  apples. 
It  was  easy  to  ship  them,  because  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  harm  them.  If  there 
was  not  room  below  decks,  it  was  all 
right  to  carry  them  on  the  decks  of 
ships. 

Any  other  variety  of  apple  would 
have  rotted  long  before  arriving  at 
destination.  But  now  ships  are  being 
built  with  large  refrigerator  rooms. 
The  choicest  and  most  tender  varieties 
of  apples  and  other  fruits  are  in  de¬ 
mand  in  preference  to  the  Bens. 

What  Varieties  to  Plant? 

Thousands  of  New  York  orchardists 
will  set  out  fruit  trees  this  spring  to 
replace  trees  winterkilled  a  year  ago. 
There  was  some  replanting  last  spring, 
but  not  much.  Conditions  were  too 
much  upset  and  growers  were  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  effects  of  the  “big  freeze.” 
Page  3  of  the  March  16  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  gave  some  fine  hints  for  those 
who  plan  to  set  apples  this  spring. 

A  chief  topic  among  growers  in  the 
intervening  months  has  been  what  to 
plant.  Baldwins,  previously  believed  to 
be  among  the  hardiest  varieties,  suffer¬ 
ed  most  damage.  McIntosh  and  some 
of  the  tender  varieties  proved  least 
hurt  by  the  severe  cold. 

Some  of  the  Farm  Bureau  men  tell 
me  they  are  a  bit  disturbed  by  report¬ 
ed  intentions  of  growers  to  plant  De¬ 
licious  and  Rome  varieties.  So  am  I. 

I  cannot  and  never  have  seen  any  rea¬ 
son  to  try  to  grow  Delicious  apples  in 
New  York  State,  or  at  least  upstate. 

Grow  the  Best! 

The  Pacific  Northwest  grows  De¬ 
licious  to  larger  size  and  with  less  ef¬ 
fort  than  most  of  the  East.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  and  those  New 
York  growers  who  find  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  high-quality  Delicious  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  limited  field  for 
Romes.  They  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere,  probably  as  good  in  some 
other  sections  as  here.  The  big  field  of 
the  future,  as  I  see  it,  for  New  York 
State  apples  lies  largely  in  producing 
high  quality  fruit  of  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  this  section  and  which  can 
compete  with  apples  from  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Pomology,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  series  of  fruit  growers’  meet¬ 
ings  in  Western  New  York.  He  advis¬ 
ed  them  to  consider  varieties,  soils 
and  pollination.  Having  decided  upon 
a  variety  or  varieties,  he  said,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  the  orchard  site 
is  worth  planting  to  trees.  And  in 
shifting  from  self-pollinating  Baldwins 
to  other  varieties  it  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  to  provide  for  cross-pollination. 

Trends  Reversed 

A  few  years  ago  apple  production 
in  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  section 
was  rapidly  on  the  increase.  I  re¬ 
member  making  three  or  four  trips 
through  the  section,  two  of  them  in 
company  with  New  York  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Thousands  of  young  trees  looked 


bad  for  Western  New  York  with  its 
old  orchards.  Production  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  give  Virginia  and  adjoining  states 
a  dominant  position  in  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  outlook  is  changed.  The  other 
day  I  visited  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Beaumont, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  the  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Two  years  of  drought  on 
the  shallow  soils  of  the  Shenandoah 
section  have  killed  thousands  of  trees. 
Production  is  declining  and  no  new 
orchards  are  being  set  out. 

Business  Getting  Better 

I  am  receiving  more  circulars  this 
spring  than  ever  before  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  implements,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  spray  materials  and  whatnot.  This 
indicates  these  concerns  are  going  af¬ 
ter  business.  Presumably,  they  think 
it  is  to  be  had. 

This  bears  out  reactions  that  have 
come  to  me  from  other  sources.  Many 
farmers  have  not  made  much  money, 
but  with  many  groups  there  is  better 
spirit.  Creep  t  is  better  organized  and 
more  readily  obtainable.  Sneaking  at 
Geneva  the  other  day,  M.  C.  Bond  of 
the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  advised  liberal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  fertilizers,  farm  wages, 
seeds  and  some  kinds  of  equipment  in 
preference  to  heavy  farm  machinery 
and  building  materials. 

He  said  the  long-time  outlook  for 
cash  crops  was  good.  “The  decline  in 
farm  incomes  during  the  depression  has 
ended  in  an  upturn  in  1934,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes  and  cabbage.”  he 
said. 

Uncle  Sam,  Soil  Saver 

Little  publicitv  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  settmg  up  a  major  project 
in  New  York  State.  A  large  staff  of 
experts  and  ^-orkers  has  been  brought 
in,  trucks  and  equipment  purchased,  all 
of  which  is  beginning  to  impress  local 
observers  with  the  h'beralitv  of  their 
Uncle  Sam.  The  protect  will  operate 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cohocton 
Vahey,  including  portions  of  Steuben, 
Livingston,  Ontario  and  Yates  counties. 

About  265. 000  acres  are  included  in 
the  area.  The  project,  under  direction 
of  F.  B.  Howe,  is  intended  to  be  a 
demonstration  for  the  northeastern 
states.  Farmers  are  being  asked  to 
sign  agreements  of  cooperation.  It  is 
claimed  the  project  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  state’s  program  to  retire  from 
cultivation  millions  of  acres. 

Farm  Horses  Scarce 

Western  New  York  horse  dealers  are 
bringing  back  from  midwest  markets 
reports  of  scarcity  and  mounting 
prices.  Usually  there  is  a  weekly  auc¬ 
tion  in  the  town  of  Chili  just  outside 
of  Rochester.  For  three  or  four  weeks 
not  enough  horses  could  be  obtained 
to  conduct  an  auction. 

Frank  W.  Crouch,  veteran  horse 
dealer,  said  that  the  other  morning  in 
Chicago  20  dealers  who  figure  on  ship¬ 
ping  weekly  carloads  of  20  or  21  horses 
were  lucky  to  get  10  or  12  head  each. 
The  Union  Stock  Yards  Quotes  prices 
ranging  as  high  as  $225  to  $250  a  head 
for  good  farm  horses. 

Mr.  Crouch’s  remarks  are  borne  out 
bv  Charles'  Mills,  another  buyer,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Tegg,  Monroe  County  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Mr.  Crouch  told  me:  “For 
the  past  few  years,  due  to  lack  of 
money  and  feed,  western  farmers  were 
selling  horses,  including  brood  mares. 
Now  they  have  government  money  and 
are  standing  in  line  to  buy.  Cotton 
farmers  have  not  replaced  mules  for 
six  or  seven  years.  Now  they  have 


government  money  and  old  mules,  so 
they  are  in  the  market  for  young  stock. 
Prices  have  doubled.” 

Mr.  Crouch  has  no  idea  horses  will 
come  back  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
cities,  but  he  foresees  a  continuing  de¬ 
mand  for  good  horses  for  farm  work. 

Rivals  for  the  Dionnes 

Daisy,  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
Charles  Pfeninger  of  Chili,  Monroe 
County,  is  the  proud  mother  of  triplets. 
Her  owner  named  them  Helen,  Frank 
and  George.  “Let  Canada  have  her 
Dionne  quintuplets,”  he  said,  “but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  cow,  except  Daisy,  be¬ 
ing  the  mother  of  healthy  triplets.” 

He  admitted  that  cows  sometimes  do 
break  into  the  headlines  with  triplets, 
but  usually  one  or  more  of  the  calves 
die  at  or  soon  after  birth.  To  show 
that  Daisy’s  offspring  were  is  good 
health  he.  herded  them  out  into  the 
barnyard. 

Blossom  Festival  Planned 

Virginia  had  better  look  to  its  laurels. 
Western  New  York  is  going  in  for  an 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  a  big  way. 
For  four  years  Niagara  and  Orleans 
counties  have  joined  in  a  festival  at 
Lockport.  This  year  Monroe  and 
Wayne  counties  have  joined  with  the 


other  counties  in  planning  a  bigger 
and  better  event.  Oswego  County  will 
be  invited  to  “sit  in”  with  the  idea 
that  next  vear  it  may  join  in  the  re¬ 
gional  event. 

Plans  call  for  27  rural  high  schools 
to  elect  candidates  for  Apple  Blossom 
Queen.  All  the  candidates  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  at  a  oreliminary  gathering  at 
Sodus  or  Williamson,  when  judges  will 
select  the  queen.  One  week  later 
coronation  ceremonies  will  take  place 
at  Brockport.  The  newly  crowned 
queen  will  preside  at  a  luncheon  at 
which  men  of  state  and  national  im¬ 
portance  will  be  guests.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  pageant  will  be  staged. 

The  committee  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
Granges,  cold  storage  men  and  the 
Lake  Ontario  Country  Association. 
George  A.  Morse,  president  of  the 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau,  was 
elected  chairman.  Irving  B.  Perry  of 
Albion  has  been  acting  secretary. 

Lerov  E.  Snvder,  vice-president  of 
The  Gannett  Newspapers  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
Country  Association,  was  speaker  at 
the  Niagara-Orleans  event  last  year. 
The  program  will  be  staged  late  in 
May,  dates  depending  upon  apple  blos¬ 
som  time  in  the  Lake  Ontario  counties. 


Albany  Legislation  —  Passed ,  Killed,  Pending 


WHEN  the  State  Legislature  ad¬ 
journs,  we  plan  to  give  a  final 
check-up  on  legislation  of  interest  to 
farmers  passed  during  this  session. 
Here  are  a  few  which  are  of  interest 
now  with  their  status  at  this  writing. 
On  some  you  may  yet  make  your  opin¬ 
ion  felt  by  your  legislators.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  prospect  of  early  ad¬ 
journment. 

DAIRY 

TB  Eradication.  In  the  executive 
budget,  which  has  been  passed  and 
signed  by  the  governor,  is  an  item  of 
$2,500,000.  Also  available  for  the  same 
purpose  will  be  $2,000,000  from  the 
federal  government,  making  a  total  of 
$4,500,000  available  for  TB  indemnities 
during  the  coming  year.  In  fact  some 
of  the  money  has  already  been  used. 
This  sum  will  take  out  45,000  reactors 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
first  test  on  every  dairy  cow  in  the 
state  will  have  been  completed  some 
time  during  the  summer.  It  has  been 
a  long,  hard  fight,  particularly  because 
New  York  was  a  bit  slower  than  some 
other  states  in  getting  underway. 

The  budget  also  contains  $400,000  to 
pay  for  retests  on  accredited  herds. 
(Passed  and  signed  by  governor.) 
Congratulations  are  due  all,  including 
the  governor  and  legislature,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  farm 
organizations. 

Milk  Publicity.  A  bill  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  the  milk  publicity 
campaign  for  one  year  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  and  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $400,000.  (Not  yet 
law.) 

While  the  milk  publicity  campaign  is 
not  a  cure-all  for  all  the  ills  affecting 
the  dairy  industry,  it  is  constructive, 
costs  dairymen  little,  and  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  will  eventually  return  to  them  every 
cent  it  has  cost. 

Twice  a  Month  Pay  for  Milk.  The 

bill  providing  that  farmers  get  paid 
twice  a  month  has  been  killed.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  favored  this,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  fair,  that  it  would  not 
add  appreciably  to  dealers’  costs,  and 
that  dairy  farmers  could  better  organ¬ 
ize  their  business  with  checks  twice  a 
month.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
costly  than  it  would  be  worth.  (Killed). 

Milk  Control.  The  milk  control  law 
is  continued  for  another  year  without 
change.  Several  amendments  were 
proposed:  one  would  eliminate  fixing 
resale  milk  prices  to  consumers  and 
fix  them  to  farmers  only.  There  is 
little  chance  that  any  bill  to  this  effect 
will  pass.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  such  a  change  would  encour¬ 
age  bringing  in  the  milk  from  outside 
the  state,  something  which  the  control 
board  now  has  no  authority  to  stop, 


and  encourage  price  cutting,  already 
serious. 

Bill  proposing  that  records  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  be  compelled  to 
make  public  audits  is  unlikely  to  pass. 

REGIONAL  MARKETS 

A  bill  concerning  the  financing  of 
the  Central  New  York  Regional  Mar¬ 
ket  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  It 
would  appropriate  state  funds  to  the 
extent  of  $165,000  as  a  loan  to  start 
financing  and  would  permit  the  market 
authority  to  dispose  of  bonds  and  bor¬ 
row  monev  from  the  Public  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  other  federal  agency. 
Still  another  bill  has  been  introduced 
which  provides  a  loan  of  $50,000  as  a 
start  in  financing  a  regional  market  in 
the  lower  Hudson  area.  (Not  passed). 

These  regional  markets  are  needed 
and  it  seems  that  thev  have  been  de¬ 
layed  long  enough.  While  state  control 
is  probably  undesirable,  it  would  seem 
entirely  reasonable  for  the  state  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  get  things  started. 

POULTRY  LAWS 

Egg  Grade  Enforcement.  There  is 
still  a  chance  that  a  bill  carrying  an 
appropriation  for  better  enforcement 
of  New  York  State  retail  egg  grades 
will  be  passed. 

When  this  law  was  put  on  the 
statute  books,  the  job  of  enforcing  it 
was  handed  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  with  no  add¬ 
ed  appropriation.  Better  enforcement 
would  give  consumers  the  kind  of  eggs 
they  pay  for,  which  is  fair  and  all 
that  northeastern  producers  ask.  (Not 
passed.) 

A  bill  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
wholesale  egg  dealers  has  been  killed. 

Also  proposed  that  all  eggs  must  be 
candled  in  the  city  where  sold.  This 
was  sponsored  by  labor  unions  to  give 
more  jobs.  Would  unnecessarily  add 
to  cost  and  merited  defeat. 

We  already  have  a  license  and  bond 
for  commission  men.  Better  regulation 
of  those  who  make  direct  purchase  of 
farm  products  is  desirable,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  enforcement  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

TAXES 

Gas  Tax.  The  emergency  one  cent 
gas  tax  effective  until  June  30,  1936, 
plus  an  additional  one  cent  per  gallon 
tax  effective  from  April  1,  1935,  to 
June  30,  1936,  is  now  law.  (Passed). 

Chain  Stores.  Bill  to  tax  chain 
stores  in  amounts  varying  from  $50  to 
$1000  per  store  has  been  killed  in  com¬ 
mittee.  (Killed.) 

It  was  a  good  job.  Although  farm¬ 
ers  resent  practice  of  loss  leaders  as 
sometimes  used,  chain  stores  have  re¬ 
duced  living  costs  on  farm. 

RESEARCH 

If  the  governor  signs  the  Garrity 
Bill,  work  on  investigating  alfalfa 
snout  beetle,  Dutch  elm  disease,  and 
yellow  dwarf  of  potatoes  will  continue 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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the  same  as  last  year.  It  proposes 
$32,500  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  that  purpose,  which  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  governor’s  budget.  (Pass¬ 
ed.  Not  signed  by  governor.) 

Alfalfa  growers  who  have  seen  the 
snout  beetle  fear  that  if  not  suppress¬ 
ed,  it  may  ruin  the  alfalfa  crop  in  New 
York  State.  They  believe  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  eradicate  it  now,  if  possible, 
or  to  study  control  measures  before  it 
gets  too  widespread. 

SCHOOLS 

Minimum  School  Age.  Already  pass¬ 
ed  by  Senate  is  a  bill  raising  minimum 
school  age  from  14  years  to  16. 

Supported  by  labor  unions,  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  basis  that  it  would  keep 
young  folks  from  jobs,  this  bill  should 
be  defeated.  Still  has  a  chance.  Plenty 
of  encouragement  to  continue  in  school 
is  desirable  but  why  raise  the  compul¬ 
sory  age  limit?  If  you  are  against  it, 
write  your  legislators.  (Not  passed.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Work  Insurance.  The  Assembly 
passed  work  insurance  bill  by  big  ma¬ 
jority.  Now  goes  to  Senate.  The  bill 
conforms  to  federal  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  Contributions  to  re¬ 
serve  fund  made  by  employers  to  be¬ 
gin  January  1,  1936,  varying  from  1 
to  3  per  cent  of  payrolls.  Workers 
would  begin  to  get  benefits  January 
1,  1938. 

Mortgage  Moratorium.  The  Mora¬ 
torium,  preventing  in  New  York  State 
foreclosure  on  real  estate  where  taxes 
and  interest  have  been  kept  up  to  date, 
has  been  continued  until  July  1,  1936. 
(Passed  and  signed  by  governor.) 

Redistricting.  The  Assembly  on 
March  21  failed  on  the  first  test  to  pass 
the  legislative  Reapportionment  Bill, 
a  measure  which  the  governor  has  con¬ 
sidered  imperative.  If  finally  passed, 
it  will  take  some  representation  from 
Tammany  controlled  New  York  City 
and  from  some  Republican  controlled 
upstate  districts,  especially  northern 
New  York,  and  would  give  greater  rep¬ 
resentation  to  some  New  York  City 
suburbs. 


Interstate  Milk  Shipments 

Following  recent  court  decision  that 
the  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  could  not  refuse  a  license  to 
dealers  who  purchase  milk  from  other 
states  at  less  than  Control  Board 
prices,  Governor  Lehman  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ten  Eyck  arranged  a  conference 
at  Washington  on  March  14th,  when 
they  conferred  with  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace,  AAA  administrator  Davis,  and 
others.  Report  following  the  meeting 
was  that  New  York’s  representatives 
had  obtained  a  promise  of  federal  co¬ 
operation,  though  no  specific  details 
of  proposed  cooperation  were  made 
public.  One  proposal  was  to  get  con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  a  plan  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  states  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  control  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk.  In  fact  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  and  Representative  Bert  Lord 
of  Afton  in  the  House,  to  authorize  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  through  a  repre¬ 
sentative  commission  of  the  milkshed 
states  in  any  manner  that  the  states 
may  approve  and  empower  the  com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out. 

Even  before  the  Washington  confer¬ 
ence,  Governor  Lehman  had  invited 
governors  from  New  Jersey,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  five  other  states  in  the 
milk  shed,  to  meet  with  him  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  agree  on  the  program  of  con¬ 
trol  of  interstate  milk  shipments. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
see  to  what  extent  the  milk  supply  of 
New  York  City  has  shifted  during  the 
last  three  years  as  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  at  Cornell.  The  figures 
m  each  case  show  the  per  cent  of  the 
city’s  supply  coming  from  each  of  four 
states.  The  shift  to  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  is  doubtless  accentuated 
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by  the  fact  that  total  receipts  at  New 
York  have  been  decreasing  these  three 
years. 

PER  CENT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  MILK  SUPPLY 
New  York  Pennsylvania  New  Jersey  Vermont 


1932 

69.4% 

15.8% 

8.5% 

4.0% 

1933 

67.7% 

16.3% 

10.1% 

4.2% 

1934 

61.1% 

17.4% 

10.9% 

3.9% 

Menands  Market  Meeting 

About  300  farmers  from  seven  coun¬ 
ties  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Capitol  District  Cooperative  Inc., 
in  other  words  the  Menands  market. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  new  one-story 
building  and  an  additional  200  stalls. 
All  directors  were  re-elected  and  talks 
heard  by  George  Lamb,  president  of 
the  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives; 
Rogert  Corbett  of  Washington,  Paul 
Williamson  of  Cornell. 

Slant:  Menands  Market  is  doing  a 
fine  job.  We  need  other  grower  con¬ 
trolled  regional  markets  in  New  York, 
but  not  too  many.  Will  be  a  tragedy 
if,  through  politics  or  poor  manage¬ 
ment,  regional  markets  are  located 
where  they  will  cut  each  other’s  throats 
through  competition  and  resulting  lack 
of  volume. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FAnn/IC  Get  my  1935  Ust  of  200  farms  and  vil_ 

r  AK  VIA  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
*  TlIllUL/  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5.  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Big  Operating  Tractor  Farm 

On  concrete  hway  within  mile  of  town  and  good  mar¬ 
kets;  189  acres,  85  level  fields.  40-cow  pasture,  ample 
water,  est.  3000  cords  stovewood,  sugar  bush,  fruit; 
good  16-room  house,  running  water.  110  ft.  cement- 
basement  barn,  other  bldgs.  Has  carried  $11,000  Fed¬ 
eral  Loan,  now  offered  at  $9,000  complete  with  horses, 
18  tested  cows,  bull.  5  young  stock,  crops,  machinery 
and  tools;  good  terms. 

L.  D.  Craine,  STROUT  AGENCY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


$20,000  Farm  Sacrificed  $2600 

274  Acres,  barn  40x120,  valued  $10,000,  house  10  rooms, 
electricity,  bath;  500  acres  tractor  tillage,  has  cut 
200  tons  hay;  500  sugar  maples,  houses  for  1000  hens, 
etc.  Lifetime  bargain  at  $2600,  $1000  down;  pg  18  big 
New  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


34-COW  DAIRY  FARM,  Cattaraugus  County.  One  mile 
to  concrete  road.  2  miles  village,  advantages.  100  acres 
smooth  tillage.  Good  pasture.  House  wired  for  electric¬ 
ity.  90  ft.  barn.  Poultry  house.  $1,500.  Easy  terms. 
Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — Matched  team  purebred  Belgians,  white 
faced  Sorrels,  gelding  mare,  age  eight,  nine,  weight 
3015  —  Sound,  gentle,  with  harness.  $600.  Registered 
Shorthorn  cow,  fresh.  $125.00. 

ESTHER  THOMPSON,  KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 

Utaliions.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  \  6-  7  weeks  $3.50  ea. 
Ckester-Berkshire  Cross  >8-9  weeks  $3.75  ea. 
Duroc-Poland  Cross  )  9-10  weeks  $4.00  ea. 

Selected  Boars,  all  breeds  —  ages  —  prices 
Fancy  Gilts 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS —PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  TO  7  Wl<„  $4.25  EACH  —  7  TO  9  WK.,  $4.75  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each.  No  Charge  for  Crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Choose  the  Spreader  with 

the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


MOUNTING  the  main  beater  on  the  axle — 
the  patented  feature  around  which  the 
John  Deere  Model  E  Spreader  is  built,  is 
still  the  biggest  improvement  ever  made  in 
spreader  design. 


HERE’S  WHAT 
IT  DOES 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the 
axle  puts  the  unloading  strain 
directly  on  the  strongest  part 
of  the  spreader.  It  permits  building  a  spreader 
with  higher,  draft-reducing  drive  wheels  .  .  . 
a  lower,  easier  loading  box,  and  with  a  larger 
main  beater,  partly  below  the  bed  of  the  box, 
for  better  work  and  lighter  draft.  That’s  a  four¬ 
fold  combination  that  can’t  be  beat. 


.  .  .  shorter,  easier  turning  and  longeMlifie 
for  front  wheels  and  axle. 

.  .  .  steel  pole  and  eveners  will  not  bjlak. 
Remember,  in  the  Model  E,  wood  is  used 
where  wood  is  best,  and  steel  is  used  where  steel 
is  best.  This  construction  insures  a  Jjonger- 
lived  spreader  that  requires  less  upkeep  cost 
down  through  the  years.  4W 

SEE  YOUR  See  the  ne*r  Model  E— 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALER  today’s  landing 

spreadejtValue — at  your 
John  Deere  dealer's.  Write  J.opiri  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  for  free  folder  S — 41 


vrm  w  a  kit  TI4FCP  In  addition  to  these  ad- 

FEATURESTOO  vantaSeS’  the  Model  5 

'  gives  you  many  new  and 

important  features  which  add  dollars  to  its  value 

without  increasing  its  cost. 

For  example - 

.  .  .  balanced,  non-wrap,  wide-spread  beater 
runs  easier  and  smoother;  does  better  work. 

.  .  .  hardened  steel  roller  chain  on  main  drive 
is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  chain. 

.  .  .  manure  box  is  of  selected  quality  wood, 
heavily  creosoted  and  painted  to  resist  manure 
acids.  Sturdily  braced  for  years  of  service. 

.  .  .  front  end  rides  on  heavy  cushion  springs 
which  absorb  field  shocks. 


Overhead  detail  of  John  Deere  Model  E  Spreader  showing 
beater  on  the  axle  construction. 


JOHN  DEERE  MODEL  E  SPREADER 

FaAierfolocu/. .  Cad/eZ  foPuU..  Doed  /le/fer  /Vor/t ..  /ai/i  laru/er 
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T he  Market 

MILK  PRICES 

Sheffield  Producers  received  §1.915  for 
February  milk  testing  3.5  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone,  %  cent  less  than  in  January, 

11  cents  more  than  the  February  price  a 
year  ago,  and  85%  cents  more  than  the 
February,  1933,  price. 

Dairymen’s  League  members  received 
a  net  pool  price  of  §1.67  a  hundred  in  non¬ 
volume  plants  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone,  1  cent  more  than  in  January, 
and  14  cents  a  hundred  more  than  Febru¬ 
ary  a  year  ago.  Patrons  of  A  volume  dif¬ 
ferential  plants  got  12  cents  a  hundred 
additional;  B  volume  differential  plants, 
10  cents  more;  C  volume,  8  cents  more. 
The  League  estimates  that  the  average 
price  received  by  members  for  all  milk 
was  §1.82. 

Butter  prices  have  been  tending  down¬ 
ward  recently,  reasons  given  being  lack 
of  demand,  considerable  amount  of  im¬ 
ports  from  foreign  countries,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  uncertainty  as  to  business  pick¬ 
up.  February’s  imports  were  better  than 
3,500,000  pounds,  making  imports  from 
January  1  to  March  19  oi  nearly  7,500,000 
pounds.  This,  of  course,  is  not  much  but¬ 
ter  when  compared  to  this  country’s  pro¬ 
duction  but  the  possibility  of  further  im¬ 
ports  over  the  tariff  wall  does  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  market. 

Estimates  of  butter  storage  holdings  by 
the  American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Pro¬ 
duce  Review  were  6,343,000  pounds  on 
March  16  as  compared  with  22,315,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

An  eighteen  months  sentence  has  been 
given  to  Vincent  Bruzzese  at  Boston  and 
a  §2,000  fine  against  the  Fellsway  Cheese 
Co.  of  Stoneham,  Mass,  in  a  government 
case  against  a  group  who  thought  they 
could  get  away  with  packing  oleo  in  but¬ 
ter  wrappers. 

COWS  AND  DAIRY 

During  February,  in  New  York  State, 
milk  production  per  cow  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the  highest 
for  February  since  la32,  apparently  the 
result  of  feeding  some  more  grain,  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  spring 
freshenings,  and  close  culling  of  cows 
last  fall.  However  total  milk  supplies  in 
New  York  for  the  next  few  months  are 
likely  to  be  fairly  low  because  of  cows 
removed  through  disease  eradication 
measures  and  acute  hay  shortage  in  some 
areas. 

Recently,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
months,  100  pounds  of  milk  would,  on 
the  average,  buy  better  than  100  pounds 
of  a  good  dairy  ration. 

Extremely  dry  weather  in  western  win¬ 
ter  wheat  sections  will  do  serious  damage 
to  the  crop  unless  they  get  rain  soon.  The 
ground  is  extremely  dry  in  approximately 
one-third  of  this  area  and  high  winds 
have  blown  the  top  soil  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  from  thousands  of  acres.  This  sit¬ 
uation  should  be  watched  by  dairymen 
because  of  the  possible  effect  on  feed 
prices  next  winter.  Considerable  thought 
can  well  be  given  to  possibility  of  emer¬ 
gency  hay  and  grain  crops  to  be  planted 
this  spring. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  reports  that  on  the  average 
15  per  cent  of  dairy  farmers  have  enough 
roughage  to  last  until  pasture,  that  bet¬ 
ter  than  half  of  them  will  just  break  even 
by  using  care,  and  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  them  will  not  have  enough 
roughage  to  last.  The  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  counties  of  the  state  are  especial¬ 
ly  short  on  hay. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

In  spite  of  moderate  receipts  of  eggs 
at  New  York,  the  market  has  been  a  bit 
sluggish  because  of  lack  of  demand.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  smaller  but  more  eggs 
have  gone  into  storage  than  did  last  year. 
Estimate  of  the  American  Creamery  and 
Poultry  Produce  Review  is  that  there 
were  426,000  cases  in  storage  on  March  16 
as  compared  with  417,000  cases  on  the 
same  day  a  year  ago. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  has  turned  a  bit 
more  favorable.  On  March  14,  according 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  it  took  8.38  dozen  eggs  to 
buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  feed;  this  year, 
8.97  dozen. 

Earl  Benjamin  of  Pacific  Egg  Producers 
has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  reports 
that  production  there  is  about  10  per  cent 
under  last  year;  that  hatching  is  running 
20  to  30  per  cent  above  last  year;  but 
that  breeding  flocks  have  been  so  deplet¬ 
ed  that  it  will  take  from  two  to  three 
years  for  the  poultry  industry  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  get  back  to  its  normal  stride. 

Due  to  low  demand  and  high  feed  costs 
and  the  usual  spring  drop  in  egg  prices, 
a  proposal  has  been  made  that  eggs  be 
purchased  this  spring  for  relief  purposes. 
In  our  opinion  the  chances  for  such  buy¬ 
ing  are  small.  Egg  dealers  opposed  it  on 
grounds  that  it  might  work  havoc  with 
the  egg  deal  next  fall  by  increasing  the 
price  of  eggs  now  going  into  storage  be¬ 
yond  what  is  justified.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  dealers’  point  of  view.  If  you  feel 


Barometer 

that  relief  eggs  should  be  purchased  now, 
drop  a  line  to  E.  L.  Warren,  Poultry 
Section,  Division  of  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grains,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  more  than  a  year,  demand  for  live 
poultry  in  New  York  City  has  been  slip¬ 
ping.  Various  reasons  have  been  given : 
one  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  Jewish 
population  is  slipping  away  from  Kosher 
laws,  which  require  meat  to  be  killed  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  ritual.  Whatever  the 
cause,  an  advertising  campaign  has  been 
suggested,  funds  to  be  raised  by  levying 
so  much  per  car  or  per  crate  of  poultry 
from  shippers,  transportation  companies, 
receivers  and  slaughter  house  men.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  relatively 
small  assessment  could  yield  §65,000  to 
§75,000  a  year  for  advertising. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po'keepsie 

Albany 

L.  Island 

March  19, 

March  19. 

March  20, 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge . 

25  -26*4 

20 '/a -28 

22*4-27 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge. 

22  -26 

20  -27 

22  -24 

Producer’s  Lge. . 

20  -22 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med. 

21  '/a -22'/, 

18*4-26 

20  -24 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med. 

20 '/a -21 '/a 

18  -26 

19*4-21 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet  . 

18 

18  -20 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pewee 

13*4- 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge . 

21  -28 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

23'/,-26 

23*4-28 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med... 

20 t a -22 

20  -24 

New  Jersey  Egg 

Auctions 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 


Flemington — March  19,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 1,145.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  25%-29%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  21-26%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  23-27%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  20% -24c ;  Pullets  20-21%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  24%-25%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  20%-22c;  Pullets  18c;  Ducks 
25-38%c ;  Geese  95-1.33. 

Vineland— March  18,  1935— Number  of 

cases  sold — 1,062.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  25-26%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  22%-23%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  24-26c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
22-23c ;  Producers  Grade  22%-24c;  Produc¬ 
ers  Grade  Med.  21-21%c;  Pullets  20%- 
21%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
24-26%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  22%-22%c; 
Ducks  25-33c. 

Paterson^-M  arch  19,  1935— Number  of 

cases  sold— 268.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  26-27%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  22-24%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  23-26c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
21%-24c ;  Creams  23-25c ;  Creams,  Med. 
21%-21%c;  Pullets  20%-21%c;  Ducks 
38%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
23%-25%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  21%-22%c. 

Hightstown— March  14  &  18,  1935 — 

Number  of  cases  sold  536  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  March  18.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  24-26%c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  22% -23c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  23-24%;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  21%-23%c;  Producers 
Grades,  tints  22%-23%c;  ungraded  21%- 
22%c;  crax  18-19%c;  Pullets  18%-21%c; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Fey.  24-24%c;  N. 
J.  Fey.  Med.  21-22%c;  Pullets,  few  sales 
21%c. 

PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Potato  Market  Dull 

Eastern  city  markets  were  mostly  un¬ 
changed  at  70c  to  §1  for  Maine  potatoes. 
Considerable  ordinary  stock  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  was  quoted  at  50 
to  75  cents.  Carlot  shipping  points  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  quoted  sacked 
stock  at  35  to  50  cents.  Condition  of  roads 
interfered  with  marketing  but  many  cars 
were  being  filled  from  track  storages. 
Farmers  in  Maine  were  being  paid  30  to 
35  cents  per  barrel  in  bulk.  Some  shippers 
were  reported  storing  potatoes  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  higher  prices.  Seed  inspectors 
report  that  remaining  supplies  of  certified 
Cobblers  are  becoming  light  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Red  River  Ohios  and  Bliss 
Triumphs  in  some  midwestern  seed  potato 
markets.  Many  shipments  of  seed  Green 
Mountains  and  Cobblers  have  been  going 
to  Long  Island,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland. 

Poorly  "graded  local  potatoes  brought  in 
by  motor-truck  had  a  depressing  effect 
in  some  markets  and  accounted  for  part 
of  the  recent  slight  weakening  of  prices 
for  Maine  and  northern  carlot  stocks. 
Shippers  in  western  New  York  report 
slow  demand  and  rather  heavy  supplies 
on  hand  for  this  time  of  year.  Price  to 
growers  there  has  declined  to  about  15 
cents  per  bushel  in  bulk. 

Onion  Prices  Hold 

The  onion  market  continues  strong  in 
producing  sections  of  Michigan  and  New 
York  from  which  most  of  the  carlots  are 
shipped  at  present.  Michigan  shippers 
have  been  paying  growers  §4.25  to  §4.50 
per  100  pounds  in  bulk  for  yellow  stock 
of  good  average  size.  Firm  market  condi¬ 
tions  were  reported  also  in  eastern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Most  of  the  remaining 
onions  in  Western  New  York  are  reported 
held  by  one  large  firm  which  is  holding 
at  §2.25  per  50  pounds. 


Although  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
with  the  carrying  quality  of  cabbage, 
most  shippers  are  holding  prices  firmly. 
Bulk  stock  has  been  selling  at  §35  to 
§40  per  ton  in  western  New  York,  at  §40 
to  §45  in  eastern  markets.  Not  much 
Texas  cabbage  is  being  shipped.  Florida 
cabbage  brings  §2  to  §3  per  1% -bushel 
hamper,  and  price  trend  is  slightly  down¬ 
ward  in  eastern  markets. 

Demand  for  northern  carrots  was  fairly 
good  in  early  March  but  became  rather 
light  toward  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Topped,  unwashed  stock  brought  80  to 
85  cents  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  the 
Rochester  district,  and  topped  carrots 
sold  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  in  city 
markets. 

Apple  Prices  Steady 

Apples  have  moved  slowly  in  most  mar¬ 
kets  this  month.  Carlot  shipment  is  mod¬ 
erate  but  motor-truck  movement  to  the 
nearby  markets  is  still  quite  heavy. 
Prices  in  producing  sections  and  city 
markets  have  shown  little  change.  Green¬ 
ings  have  been  selling  in  western  New 
York  at  §1.25  per  bushel,  Baldwins  at 
§1.50,  and  Ben  Davis  at  85  cents.  Green¬ 
ings  and  Yorks  received  at  the  large 
markets  are  showing  more  or  less  scald 
and  McIntosh  is  generally  over-ripe  and 
soft.  A  range  of  §1  to  §1.75  covers  most 
sales  of  basket-pack  in  eastern  and  mid- 
western  markets.  Many  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  depressing  influence  is 
lack  of  foreign  demand,  the  large  supply 
of  the  box-pack,  and  the  larger  holdings 
of  apples  in  cold  storage  this  season. 

PRICES 

The  price  level  of  New  York  State 
farm  products  rose  five  points  from 
January  15  to  February  15  and  on 
that  date  stood  at  97  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war,  highest  at  that  date  since  1931, 
when  it  was  108,  and  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  February  1933  mark  of  56. 

The  important  thing  is  buying  pow¬ 
er,  that  is,  the  relation  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  to  prices  paid.  On  February  15 
buying  power  was  87  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war,  two  points  higher  than  a  month 
earlier  and  17  points  higher  than  a 
year  ago  when  it  was  70  per  cent. 


Potato  Producers  Vote  on  Control 

As  reported  by  county  agents  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  college  for  their  annual 
conference  last  week,  New  York  State 
potato  growers  are  by  no  means  as 
anxious  for  AAA  control  of  potatoes 
as  early  publicity  led  one  to  believe. 
Blanks  have  been  sent  out  to  potato 
growers  by  county  agents  in  import¬ 
ant  potato  growing  sections  and  the 
returns  to  date  almost  unanimously 
show  a  majority  opposed  to  the  War¬ 
ren  Bill.  The  size  of  the  majority 
varies  in  different  counties,  with  some 
tendency  for  a  bigger  percentage  of 
the  larger  growers  to  favor  it. 

An  important  objection  which  some 
have  raised  to  the  Warren  Bill  is  the 
impossibility  on  the  part  of  small  grow¬ 
ers  of  giving  evidence  of  sales,  with 
possible  resulting  failure  by  small 
growers  to  get  fair  quotas. 

Slant:  Questionably  some  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  favorably  inclined  to¬ 
ward  the  Warren  plan  through  sheer 
desperation  as  a  result  of  low  prices 
this  year.  We  believe  it  would  damage 
northeastern  growers,  particularly 
those  with  relatively  small  acreage. 


March  1  Intentions  to  Plant 

The  March  1  report  on  acreage  in¬ 
tentions  of  growers  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  shows  a  probable  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  of  grains,  sorghum,  and  soy  beans, 
about  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  oats,  barley  and  rye, 
and  acreage  of  most  other  field  crops 
a  bit  below  average.  The  national  total 
of  18  important  crops  including  winter 
grains  but  excluding  cotton  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  about  285,775,000  acres  as 
compared  to  the  small  acreage  last 
year  of  244,486,000  and  1932  acreage 
of  302,137,000.  The  prospective  reduc¬ 
tion  below  1932  level  is  attributed  to 
crop  control  program,  local  seed  short¬ 
age,  and  farmers’  financial  difficulties 
in  the  drought  areas. 

Corn.  Intended  acreage  is  indicated 
at  95,692  000  acres;  last  year,  95,319,- 
000  acres  were  planted,  87,486,000  har¬ 
vested.  Ten  year  average  is  101,666,000 
acres. 

Wheat.  Spring  wheat  acreage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  17,847,000.  Last  year 
about  half  the  acreage  planted  was 
abandoned,  9,292,000  acres  being  har- 
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vested.  Expected  abandonment  of  win- 
ter  wheat  is  18  per  cent. 

Oats.  Expected  acreage  is  39,109,000 
acres  as  compared  with  30,395,000  a 
year  ago  and  a  five  year  average  of 
39,673,000. 

Dry  Beans.  Expected  1935  acreage 
is  1,909,000,  considerably  greater  than 
five  year  average  of  1,792,000  and 
much  greater  than  last  year’s  harvest¬ 
ed  acres,  shortened  by  drought  to 
1,378,000. 


Vegetable  Crop  Prospects 

Frost  and  freezes  in  the  South  have 
helped  our  market  for  stored  cabbage 
and  may  work  two  ways  on  our  early 
summer  cabbage.  Southern  shipments 
may  be  delayed  to  compete  more 
severely  with  us  or  they  may  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  lighten  our  competition.  Missis¬ 
sippi  lost  about  10  per  cent  of  their 
cabbage  plants,  but  they  are  being  re¬ 
planted. 

Late  domestic  cabbage  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  reduced  by  1000  acres 
to  37,000  acres  compared  with  a  five- 
year  average  of  35,000  acres.  Late 
Danish  cabbage  shows  almost  the  same 
relation  with  expected  plantings  of 
36,000  acres.  New  York  intentions  are 
in  line  with  those  of  other  states, 
There  is  still,  of  course,  lots  of  time 
for  farmers  to  change  their  mind  or 
to  have  the  weather  change  it  for  them 
on  the  late  crops. 

Potatoes 

Potato  planting  is  now  going  on  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk  regions. 
Early  acreage  is  about  4  per  cent  un¬ 
der  last  year  and  thirty  late  states 
show  a  2  per  cent  decrease  in  planting 
intentions.  Maine  is  expected  to  cut 
acreage  7  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  4  per 
cent,  New  York  3  per  cent.  The  tota 
acreage  for  the  entire  country  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  3,250,000  which  is  close 
to  the  five-year  average  and  a  shadow 
under  last  year’s  figure. 

Onions 

It  is  understood  that  Texas  onions 
have  not  been  hurt  by  the  February 
freeze.  Intermediate  plantings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  12,000  acres,  40 
per  cent  over  the  five-  year  average 
or  8  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Late  acreage  shows  an  increase  of  1! 
per  cent  over  last  year’s  harvests 
area,  or  54,700  acres.  A  good  share 
of  the  1934  plantings  were  not  har¬ 
vested.  The  three  eastern  states  show 
9  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

— Paul  Work. 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


_ 


MONDAY  APRIL  I 

12:35— “Plows  and  Plowing/'  Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings. 

12:45 — “Making  the  Guest  Feel  at  Home/'  Miss  Laura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  2 

12:35— "The  Last  Pasture  of  Summer,”  E.  M.  Root. 

12:45 — “Our  Insect  Neighbors,”  H.  D.  Glasgow. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3 

12:35— “One  Thousand  Gallons  of  Water  for  a  Nickel" 

12:45 — "Setting  Back  the  Hands  of  the  Clock.’  Jatw 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4 

12:35— “Are  You  Ready  When  the  Spray  Day  Comes!" 
W.  J.  Clark.  ,  .  ,  , 

12:45— “The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  5 

12:45— “The  Women’s  Corner.” 

I  ;oo — "Horse  Sense  About  Horses.  Dr.  L.  L  Parte: 

8:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  6 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “Following  Through 
Washington  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY.  APRIL  8 

12:35 — “Reducing  the  Funeral  Expense  in  the  Gro*1-1 
Flock.”  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford. 

12:45 — “Enjoying  Ill  Health.”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  9 

12:35— “Good  Gardens  for  Good  Homes.”  H.  B.  fit* 

12:45 — “Preparing  For  the  Summer  Round-Up,  *• 
H.  F.  Mace. 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  10 

12:35— “One  Bill  I  like  to  Pay.” 

12:45— “Frontiers  of  Youth,”  E.  R.  Eastman  (CO® 
tryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY.  APRIL  II 

I2t35— “The  Right  Heredity  and  Environment  for  To® 
Potatoes,"  O.  C.  Boyd.  , 

12:45 — “The  New  York  State  Department  of  AgrOT' 
ture  at  Work." 


RIDAY,  APRIL  12 

>:45— “The  Women’s  Comer." 
I  J)0 — “Advertising  Your  Herd.’ 
tie  Club. 

5  ;30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 


Miss  Mabel 
American  Jersey  01 


SATURDAY.  APRIL  13 
12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship 
jects,"  Prof-  W.  J. 
4-H  Leader. 


—  “Plus  Values  in  J’J 
Wright,  New  York  St»> 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


East  is  East 
and  West  is  West 


IN  the  poultry  world  the  “knowing 
ones”  generally  call  Petaluma,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  most  concentrated  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  section  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  district  there  is  a  town 
called  Egg  City  and  I  am  told  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  that  a  statue  of  a  White 
Leghorn  Hen  stands  in  the  main  square 
of  the  town  of  Petaluma.  I  guess  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey  would  be  rated 
second,  measured  by  the  density  of  its 
poultry  population.  Not  far  from  Vine- 
land  is  a  town  called  Egg  Harbor  and 
on  top  the  municipal  electric  plant  in 
Vineland  is  the  replica  of  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Rooster.  I  am  a  little  more  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  Vineland  district  as  I 
managed  the  largest  poultry  plant 
there  in  1931  and  1932. 

I  saw  something  in  a  Petaluma,  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper  which  made  me  think  of 
these  two  great  poultry  sections  and 
of  commercial  poultrymen  in  general. 
The  item  which  attracted  my  attention 
in  the  February  28th  issue  of  the 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier,  was  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Poultry  Keepers  Association  of  Petal¬ 
uma,  California  to  its  officers  and 
members.  The  gentleman’s  name  is  Mr. 
S.  S.  Knight. 

Distant  Pastures 

In  the  East  here  many  of  us  has  got¬ 
ten  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  fine 
organization  of  the  poultry  industry 
out  on  the  borders  of  the  other  ocean. 
I  never  did  know,  however,  that  the 
folks  out  there  feel  the  same  way  about 
us.  Here  are  a  few  statements  out  of 
Mr.  Knight’s  report. 

“In  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  there 
are  in  operation  today  over  TWO  DOZEN 
local  egg  auctions,  which  last  year  hand¬ 
led  over  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  carloads 
of  eggs.  On  practically  ALL  of  these  auc¬ 
tions,  the  eggs  are  FARM  graded  and 
packed  in  SECOND  HAND  cases  and 
fillers.  The  cost  of  the  auction  services  to 
the  ranchers  amounts  to  a  maximum  of 
l%c  per  dozen  with  the  cost  of  casing 
from  y2 c  to  %c  per  dozen.  Transportation 
of  course  costs  practically  NOTHING. 
The  ranchers  sell  over  the  local  auctions 
such  portion  of  their  eggs  as  they  choose, 
as  they  are  under  NO  contracts  as  to 
quantity  of  their  production  which  must 
be  marketed  in  this  manner.  The  Grange- 
League-Federation  Co-operative  Egg  Mar- 
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keting  Services  operate  local  egg  auctions 
at  Buffalo,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  Smith- 
town  and  Brooklyn  in  New  York  State 
and  a  sales  office  and  auction  at  No.  190 
Duane  St.,  in  New  York  City.  The  auc¬ 
tions  at  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  returned  to  their  ranchers  OVER 
TWENTY-FOUR  cents  per  dozen  AVER¬ 
AGE  for  their  eggs  in  1934.  That  is  about 
33%  MORE  than  our  local  ranchers  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  eggs.” 

Now  here’s  the  strange  thing  about 
it.  Mr.  Knight  reports  that,  because  of 
unprofitable  conditions,  the  laying  hen 
population  of  the  Petaluma  district  has 
been  very  drastically  reduced  since 
1930.  His  figures  are  that  only  25  to 
35%  of  the  poultry  is  left.  Judging 
from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  which  I  have  seen,  this 
seems  a  little  drastic.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  quite 
some  reduction. 

One  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
ERA  projects  is  a  survey  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  of  the  Vineland  tract.  I 
was  talking  to  Paul  Borthwick  a  short 
time  ago  about  this  survey.  Paul  con¬ 
ducted  this  survey  and  is  a  dependable 
figurer.  He  told  me  that  their  survey 
revealed  only  35%  of  the  hen  houses  to 
be  occupied  by  chickens. 

Quite  a  similarity  in  the  reports  of 
these  two  commercial  poultry  centers, 
isn’t  there?  It  seems  to  be  the  old 
story  of  the  “Distant  pastures  always 
looking  greener.”  The  Eastern  poultry- 
man  envies  the  West  Coast  man,  while 
the  latter  thinks  the  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  are  better  tonic  for  the  poultry 
flocks,  and  the  Iowa  poultryman  un¬ 
doubtedly  envies  both  sides. 

High  Costs 

If  one  only  knows  Eastern  conditions 
one  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  only  place  to 
make  money  with  chickens.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  attentive  reading  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  report  would  convince  any 
layman  that  the  profit  lay  in  our  East¬ 
ern  hills  and  dales.  Reading  both  re¬ 
ports  one  might  be  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  commercial  poultry  raising 
was  a  poor  way  to  seek  one’s  fortune. 
But  why  should  I  draw  your  conclu¬ 
sions  for  you? 

One  thing  which  all  poultrymen  are 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


andlmg  to  check  quality  of  eggs  sent  to  an  auction  market.  To  keep  ex¬ 
penses  low,  it  is  fairly  common  practice  not  to  candle  a  man’s  eggs  so  long 
as  shipments  are  high  quality.  Each  producer  has  a  lot  number,  so  it  is  easy 
to  trace  back  complaints  about  quality. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS", 

For  those  who  want  Excellent  Layers,  and  do  not  figure 
on  breeding,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  our  famous 

Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


We  are  quite  sure  you  will  find  them  to  OUTLIVE 
and  OUTLAY  any  of  the  other  heavy  breeds. 
The  Hybrid  Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two 
bred-to-lay  parent  breeds,  gives 

LESS  MORTALITY 

FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

from  pullets  when  mature. 

For  those  interested  in  the  pure  breeds,  Hall 
Brothers  have  a  wide  variety  to  select  from,  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
and  White  Wyandottes. 


*'The  most  profitable  chicks  we  have  ever 
raised,”  write  many  of  our  customers.  Only  such 
profitableness  could  have  increased  the  sales  of 
Hall’s  chicks  to  leadership  in  the  field. 


Quick  Meat! 

HALLCROSS 

BABY 

COCKERELS 


At  N.  Y.  CONTEST  „  u 

Our  Pen  led  breed  at  latest  completed  N.  Y.  State  {j 
Contest,  Farmingdale.  scoring  2239  Points;  2113 
Eggs.  Egg  weight  averaged  25.19  ozs.,  highest  for 
breed.  Latest  report  from  current  Contest  shows 
our  Pen  leading  all  breeds  in  egg  weight  during 
the  critical  first  three  months. 

30,000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 
Pullorum  Tested  —  Not  a  Single  Reactor. 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do  not 
buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months;  at6months  weigh 
0  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Chicks — Egg-bred  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Bed  Cross. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
First  4  Weeks.  EBEE  Beplacement  of  Chickf 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund 
if  you  prefer. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wr.SSSSi.'iw 

Comvliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 

Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  oh 
cockerels  3e  and  up.  I'elun  Ducklings.  Compliance  Nc 
1382.  EARLE  BANKER,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  I  SERVICE 


GET  DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 

from  the  Oldest  Established  Hatch¬ 
ery  in  the  U.  S.  Up-to-date.  All 
leading  breeds,  egg-bred  strains. 
Popular  prices.  Prompt  Delivery. 
1935  Price  List  ready;  write. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


ABY  CHICKS 


/Hi  .  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

I  I  fS hJicJPA/  ^  Health,  Vigor  and 

Productivity!  No  BWD. 

Special  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  BOP  White  Leghorns. 
Frostproof  B  C  Brown  Leghorns,  Giant  Black  Minorcas, 
Partridge,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Columbian 
and  White  Wyandottes,  Beds  and  N.  H.  Beds,  Sexed 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Chase  Poultry  Farms  WALLBoxL46.N  Y' 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Mated  with  Pedigreed  Males 

Dependable  winter  layers  of  big 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Started  Chicks.  Pullets. 
Antigen  Bloodtested.  Libera]  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Folder  and  prices. 
CCC  2534. 

i  Taylor’s  Hatchery 

1  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


RARRfIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
univivv/iv  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
tlris  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND  N  Y 


—  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A.  P1TTST0WN.  N.  J, 


FOR  VIGOR  —  HARDY  NORTHERN  STOCK 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 

NEW  PRICES  ! 


28  years  serving 
New  England  Farmers. 
Compliance  Cert.  3751. 
Write  Dept.  A. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 
LEGHORNS 


Keene. 


lew  Hampshire 


Backed  by  10  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  producing 
26  oz.  eggs  or  better. 


EVERY  CHICK  from  26  to  30  oz.  EGGS 


212)  20 
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LARGE  MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order.  Bal.  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50.000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 

Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PER  100 


$70.00 
PER  1000 


100 

500 

1000 

S  $7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

...  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

...  8.50 

42.50 

85. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHECKS— Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS'  AND  THURSDAY'S  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 
WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . 

ASSORTED  CHICKS  — LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  .  ,  , 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  ud  tc  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.75  $9.00  $43.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Recks  .  5.00  9.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  . .  5.25  10.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER. 


46.00 

48.00 

CAN 


I00( 

$85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

SHIP 


C.C.  No.  4849 

Cata^free.  STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  , .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  .  7.50  37.50  75. 

B.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  ....  7.50  37.50  t o. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  csz.ou  oo. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  PK Liu. 

Box  NACE  P°ULTRY  FARM  SRlcSnELDYPA. 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhodes 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  .  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
—  give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  422, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


#</</ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


and  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  puces  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicks  now. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 


fit 


BuffOrpmgton;| 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  you r  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C.  7252 
Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 

Write  Box  44  /ft? 


Rhode  Is.  Reds 


FAIRPORT  HATCH E 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35  00  $70. 

Barred  and  YVh,  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  YVh.  and  Bl.  Minoreas  7.50  37.50  75, 

Assorted  $6.50—100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 

B.YV.D.  YVhole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  YVrite  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


.-Ui 


ms 


KY 


All  Breeders  careful¬ 
ly  culled  and  blood- 

BWD — 

gglutination  test.) 

Heavy  English  50  100  500 

YVhite  Leghorns  . $4.00  $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks.  R.I.  & 

N.H.  Reds,  Wh.  YVyandottes  4.50  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Silver  Laced  YVyandottes .  5.00  10.00  45.00 

Mammoth  Pekin,  YY'hite  or  Fawn  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings,  12  $2.00,  25  $3.85,  50  $7.50,  100  $15.00. 
Turkey  Poults,  Bourbon  Reds  or  Narragansetts,  40c. 
Shipments  are  Prepaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


CHICKS 


SHADEL’S  BL00D 

TESTED 

Large  English  type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . . .  $7  $70 

fck  Barred  Rocks  . . .  7  70 

M"...,1  Mixed  $6.50-100.  Breeders  tested  for  BWD 
antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.  8,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blood-tested  for  B. 
W’  D.  bv  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


e\/fITH’4  BLOOD-TESTED 

^  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  C.  YVhite  Leg . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHiLn.S  Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65. 

BYVD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  del.  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


B.  W.  D.  ANTIGEN  TESTED. 
FREE  RANGE.  FOLDER  FREE. 


CHICKS 

P  D  I  p  C  $7.00  per  100  for  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

I  XL  7.5o  pei.  ioo  for  Barred  Rocks. 
LINCOLN  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
YYMte  for  free  literature.  $7.00  per  100:  $70.  per  1000. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  22,  Richfield, Pa. 

nnriYlf  IIVr’Q  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type  fast 
gro^n.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  1 


East  is  East,  and  West  is  West 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
pretty  well  agreed  on  is  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  been  so  success¬ 
ful  in  raising  the  cost  of  producing 
eggs  and  the  cost  of  living  on  the  farm 
and  so  lacking  in  its  ability  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  boost  the  price  of  eggs  that 
poultrymen  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  think  seriously  of  getting  into  the 
popular  swing  of  “going  on  relief.” 

Costs  are  the  bugaboo  of  the  poul- 
tryman.  He  is  already  keeping  better 
chickens,  producing  better  eggs  and 
more  of  them,  and  working  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  In  this  connection  another 
short  quotation  from  Mr.  Knight’s  re¬ 
port  will  interest  you. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1934, 
when  eggs  were  near  their  peak  price, 
the  American  Creamery  &  Poultry  Pro¬ 
duce  Review — issue  of  October  31st — 
shows  Pacific  Coast  White  Extras  selling 
in  New  York  City  at  43%c  to  45c  per 
dozen.  This  price  was  for  the  FINEST 
eggs  the  western  cooperatives  produced, 
packed  in  NEW  cases  and  fillers  with 
liners.  From  this  price  at  LEAST  NINE 
cents  per  dozen  must  be  DEDUCTED  to 
cover  cost  of  packing,  casing,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  services,  leaving  36c  per  dozen 
as  the  absolute  maximum  to  local  ranch¬ 
ers  for  their  FANCIEST  eggs.” 

I  purposely  avoided  quoting  some  of 
Mr.  Knight’s  most  glowing  remarks 
about  the  fine  organizations  of  the 
Eastern  poultrymen  and  the  efficient 
way  in  Yyhich  they  operate,  because  I 
did  not  want  you  to  get  a  swelled  head. 

But  in  this  last  statement  Mr. 
Knight  has  probably  hit  on  the  answer 
as  to  why  the  Northeast  has  gained  in 
poultry  population  while  other  sections 
have  cut  down.  It  is  a  matter  of  lower 
costs  combined  with  good  marketing 
under  the  circumstances. 

So,  I  say,  we  had  better  let  East  be 
East  and  West  be  West  at  least  as  far 
as  the  business  of  producing  and  mar¬ 
keting  eggs  is  concerned.  Both  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
but  individual  initiative  and  good 
judgment  win  out  in  the  long  run  no 
matter  from  what  ocean  your  chick¬ 
ens  drink. 


A  new  Cornell  bulletin  tells  how 
quality  affects  the  retail  price  of  eggs 
in  New  York  City.  This  bulletin, 
P-597,  may  be  had  from  the  New  York 
state  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


Editor’s  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth- 
Yvhile  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  YvorthYvhile  in¬ 
formation,  and  at  times  there  are  new 
products  which  are  real  news.  Such  in¬ 
formation  you  Yvill  find  here  under  the 
heading  “With  American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 

*  *  * 

Soon  it  will  be  fence  building  time. 
Drop  a  postcard  to  American'  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  a  copy  of  “Fence  Manual  and 
Fence  Facts.”  This  forty-eight  page  book¬ 
let,  with  85  illustrations,  costs  nothing 
but  will  help  you  build  better  fences. 


A  postcard  to  the  Larkin  Company, 
697  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  Yvill  bring  you 
their  latest  catalogue. 

*  *  * 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with 
plant  diseases.  The  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  send 
you  “Hoyv  to  Insure  Your  Crops  with 
Formaldehyde.” 


STILL  TIME 
FGR  FALL 
EGG  PROFITS 


Hubbard  Farms  May 
hatched  N.  H.  Reds 
will  develop  into 
profitable  producers 
in  five  to  six  months. 
This  mhans  October 
and  November  egg  profits.  They  have  the  vi¬ 
tality  to  live,  grow,  and  develop  like  early  chicks. 


YOUR 

PROTECTION 

Agri.  CoUege. 


Every  chick  sold  our 
own  strain.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested 
for  B.YV.D  and  found 
100%  free  by  State 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.) 


INSURE 
PROFITS  — 

SAVE  WORRY 

satisfaction  guaranteed, 
free  Catalog.  C-C.C.  750 


Buy  your  N.  H. 
Reds  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source. 
\Y7e  are  one  of  the 
original  and  the 
largest  breeder.  Full 
Send  for  32  page 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  230  mnm  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  A  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


MAPES 


POULTRYI 
FARM  I 


III 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  g.^.DCeS 

BARRED  ROCKS  <Kpe^ir  MS 

and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  own 
eggs — 25  oz.  up-  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue.  years. 

fROSSRRFnS _  day  °lds  —  either  sex.  YY'on- 

LIVUDDiilVLUD  derful  for  faSt  broilers  or 

big  brown  eggs.  Write  for  Circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


15  YEARS  100  %  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

A  truly  remarkable  record  covering  some  50,000  birds 
right  here  on  our  own  farms.  BYVD  State  Tested  (tube 
agglut.  method).  YY'here  else  can  you  find  so  clean  a  slate? 

OUR  OWN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Every  egg  set  selected  from  our  own  stock  on  our  own 
farms.  YY'e  take  no  chances.  (R.O.R.  Accredited  l’ul- 
lorum  Free) . 

BOOST  YOUR  PROFITS.  LATE  CHICKS  PAY 

Profits  of  $1  per  pullet  first  year  actually  secured  with 
our  stock.  Name  on  request.  Get  Free  Catalog — learn 
why  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses  LIVE.  FEATHER.  GROYV, 
ajj  LAY  BIG  EGGS.  PAY  PROFITS.  Your  satis- 
—  faction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  e  SON 

Route  7,  Colrain,  Mass. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Hatched  from  flocks  bred  for  high  liva¬ 
bility.  heavy  production  of  large  eggs  and 
plenty  of  meat  on  a  well  built  frame. 

The  Triple-Purpose  Fowl 

It  lives,  lays  heavily  and  has  a  high  “turn  in”  value. 
Code  Certificate  2260 

KENNETH  M,  DuBOIS 

Box  A,  DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breedina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  YY'rite 
lor  Catalog  and  prices  on  Bafiy 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Sox  55.  Kingston.  N.H 


SthweglersTH°sRf™EDCHI(KS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — out 
pens  won  best  3  YY’hite  Leghorn 
layiugrecords  atYY’orld'sFair; 

2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Beds. 

14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 

Leghorns,  Bocks,  Reds,  etc. ; 
ducks.  Free  book,  allaboutegg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money !  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 

204  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 

Barron  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  large  chicks  and  k>" 
prices.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  A,  Richfield. 

PSBT8  Ducklings  ‘JfS 

World’s  Best,  Circular.  ROY  PARE  EE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Notes  By  the  Way 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

other  side.  I  have  been  glad  to  get 
these  additional  slants  on  the  subject. 
This  much  seems  certain.  No  one 
wants  to  heat  the  poultry  house;  the 
trick  is  to  supply  just  enough  heat  to 
keep  the  house  dry.  The  temperature 
will  not  be  much  above  freezing.  The 
windows  or  ventilation  outlets  will 
never  all  be  closed.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  egg  size  will  not  be  reduced 
and  the  birds  will  maintain  body 
weight,  which  is  not  true  in  a  heated 
house.  Moreover,  the  running-water 
system  need  not  be  drained  and  aban¬ 
doned  during  the  winter  months,  nor 
must  the  litter  be  changed  so  often. 
Mr.  Van  Duser,  at  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y., 
says  that  he  saves  enough  on  his  litter 
bill  to  pay  for  the  coal  he  burns. 

*  *  * 

Could  You  Have  Guessed  It? 

It  was  a  very  cold  night  and  the 
roads  were  icy  and  treacherous.  Only 
a  few  had  been  venturesome  enough 
to  come  out  to  the  poultry  meeting. 
So  we  sat  in  a  circle  around  the  stove 
in  the  community  hall  and  talked 
chickens.  August  Keri,  educated  in  a 
foreign  university,  keen,  observing, 
energetic,  with  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  unusually  successful  poultry- 
man,  a  man  with  chicken  sense,  was 
talking.  “I  have  had  my  troubles. 
I’ve  tried  this  and  I’ve  tried  that,  and 
I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
troubles  that  come  upon  poultrymen 
come  from  just  one  thing.”  He  paus¬ 
ed  and  I  thought,  “What  is  he  going  to 
say  —  improper  feeding,  lack  of  sani¬ 
tation,  what?” 

He  continued,  “Yes,  just  one  thing, 
and  that  is  —  overcrowding .  Too  many 
chicks  together.  Too  many  chicks 
for  the  space  they  have.  Too  few 
feeders.  You  can’t  keep  your  eye 
on  the  individuals  in  a  big  flock.  The 
underlings  always  will  be  underlings. 
Put  200  chicks  in  a  brooder  house  and 
you  can  grow  90  to  95  good  pullets. 
Put  400  chicks  in  the  same  house  and 
still  you  will  not  grow  more  than  90 
good  pullets.”  That  sounds  to  me  like 
sound  poultry  gospel. 

*  *  * 

Temperatures  and  Chicks 

Somewhere  I  once  read  of  a  test 
where  growing  youngsters  kept  at  a 
constantly  warm  temperature  were 
less  thrifty  and  hardy  than  others  that 
had  a  chance  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
time  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  I  am  sure 
that  the  invigorating  effect  of  a  cold, 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Can  YOU  beat  this 

Chick-rearing  Record? 


T his  fine  record 
was  made  early  this  year  on 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 

TACK  THIS  1935  RECORD  on  the  wall  of  your  brooder  house — 
see  if  you  can  equal  it.  It  takes  good  chicks  to  make  a  record  like 
this,  and  it  takes  good  care  and  good  feed.  G.L.F.  Starting  8s 
Growing  Mash  had  to  be  good  to  bring  1225  out  of  1250  chicks 
through  to  eight  weeks  of  age  right  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

This  year’s  formula  is  better  than  ever  before — improved  and 
revised  in  line  with  recommendations  of  practical  poultrymen  and 
leading  research  institutions.  Poultrymen  should  get  even  finer 
results  from  G.L.F.  Starting  8s  Growing  Mash  than  they  have  in 
previous  years.  The  record  above  is  an  outstanding  one — 588 
well-pigmented,  closely  feathered  cockerels  sold  as  broilers  at 
eight  weeks;  637  husky  pullets  moved  to  growing  quarters  to  get 
ready  for  production  by  June  or  July;  only  25  chicks  out  of  1250 
lost  during  eight  cold  winter  weeks.  But  every  poultryman  who 
starts  with  good  chicks,  gives  them  good  care,  and  feeds  G.L.F. 
Starting  8s  Growing  Mash  has  a  good  chance  to  equal  it. 

Make  1935  your  banner  chick-rearing  year.  Get  started  now 
toward  an  all-time  record  in  raising  healthy,  profitable  broilers 
and  pullets.  The  very  same  G.L.F.  Starting  8s  Growing  Mash 
that  made  the  record  shown  above  is  available  at  your  nearest 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  Get  yours  today. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


THIS  week  I  had  a  great  surprise  — 
an  agreeable  surprise.  I  found  a 
man  who  practices  what  I  have  been 
preaching.  Oh,  a  lot  of  folks  almost 
do  that,  but  this  man,  I  believe,  is  one 
hundred  per  cent.  He  starts  his  chicks 
early.  They  are  from  his  own  trap- 
nested  stock.  He  starts  them  in  colony 
brooders,  size 
10  x  12,  and  200 
chicks  to  the  house. 
Two  hundred, 
mind  you,  not  300 
or  350,  just  200. 
That  was  the  big 
surprise. 

I  was  at  this 
farm  March  5  and 
the  chicks,  some  a 
week  old  and  some 
two  weeks,  were 
going  outside  next 
day.  Four  yards  of 
gravel  had  just  been 
spread  around  each 
brooder  house  and 
beyond  that  was 
good  grass  sod. 
Later  the  pullets 
will  be  moved  to 
range  shelters  200  feet  apart,  already 
in  place  in  the  middle  of  a  big  meadow. 

The  above  has  been  His  plan  for 
years.  He  has  no  paralysis  or  cocci- 
diosis  or  worms  in  his  laying  flock. 
His  laying  pen  losses  are  less  than  10 
per  cent  yearly,  and  from  his  1500  pul¬ 
lets,  he  has  not  had  less  than  800  eggs 
any  day  this  winter. 

Electric  Brooders 

This  man  uses  both  coal  brooders 
and  oil  brooders.  He  gets  good  re¬ 
sults  with  both.  Yet  he  told  the  coun¬ 
ty  agent  and  me  that  he  is  strongly 
considering  going  over  to  electric 
brooders.  The  reasons?  His  rate  has 
recently  been  reduced  so  that  he  can 
get  current  for  one  cent  per  KWH. 
Furthermore,  he  is  strong  for  cool- 
room  brooding.  He  feels  that  a  cool, 
or  even  a  cold,  room  for  exercising  and 
feeding,  and  a  place  where  the  chicks 
can  warm  up  quickly,  make  for  hardi¬ 
er,  healthier  pullets,  ones  that  will 
stand  cold  winter  weather  better.  I 
agree  with  him. 

*  *  * 

Heat  in  the  Laying  Pen 

Since  writing  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  effect  that  experimental  results  to 
date  do  not  justify  the  cost  of  furnish¬ 
ing  heat  in  cold  weather  to  laying 
hens,  I  have  been  hearing  from  the 
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CHICKS 


means  that  we 

Get  my  FREE  Catalog 
Before  Ordering .  • 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  i 

Baned&WKte  Rocks  S.C.&R.C.  Reds,  ) 
Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wjaa-  > 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  • 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


_  and  Poultry  Prices 

_  J Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 

Chicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,'  e 

licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  $1.00  BOOKS  \ 
mm  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  iOUK  OKOH 
replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 


UMf  Standard  Utility  Matin* 
JBloodttsttd  bo!  not  Rod 
Inptdtd  kj  A.  P.  A. 


r  chick — for  50  chic 


$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 

7.50 
7.50 

I  add  lc  per 


$37.50 

42.00 

46.25 

37.50 

3750 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
Blnodtuled  isd  Flock  Insjected  by  A.  P.  A. 


$8.50 

$9.50 

IO.SO 

8.50 

7.50 


$42.00 

4625 

51.25 

42.00 

37.50 


1000 

$83.00 

90.00 

100.00 

83.00 

75.00 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
Bloodltjltd  a ad  Flock  Impeded  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500  1000 

$9.50 
10.50 

Xl'.SO  56-25  110.00 

Write  for  Sexed  Chick  Price*, 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


$46.25 


OLF  HATCHING  Ea  BREEDING  CO. 


chick — SI -00  book,  your  order- W«  Ship  C,  O.  D.  (or  bcl.ncc,  piu.  po.larc  «nd 1C.  OJ?.  c’>y”. 


LANTZ 


From  B. W.  D.  Tested 
Flocks  — Wattle  Test. 
Sexed  chicks.  Also 
Started  Chicks  (ask 
for  prices)  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  1601. 
Immediate  Delivery 
-order  from  this  ad. 


LOOK  AT 
THESE 
PRICES 


BREED 

S.  C.  White  Leg-horns 

25  50  100  500  1000 

2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 

>2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  78.00 

As=orted  Heavy  Breeds 

2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.'lOc;  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 

[nm'MMHTa 


One  hundred  per 
cent  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Chicks 
sent  Parcel  Post  Pre¬ 
paid.  $1  books  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  or 
cash  with  order. 


HDRNW00D  5  3ine& 
BLDDDED  CHICKS  rW 


FROM  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  fine  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 
layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost 
no  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest 
profit  at  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ABB  BBOOD 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
PRICES  PREPAID  AA  GRADE  AAA  GRADE 

100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Bf.  Legs.,  Ancs.  $6.50  $32.00 
Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.,  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.  7.00  34.50 
Bf.  Orps.,  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  IVlinoreas  8.00 
S.  L.  Wyands.,  j.  Wh.  Giants  9.00 

Assorted  . - .  5.50 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.50 

Add  !c  Per  (,  .ick  on  Lots  of 
100%  Live  Delivery  Gu 


100  500 

$7.00  $34.50 

8.00  38.00 


9.00 

10.00 


44.00 

48.00 


THORNWOOD, 


38.00 
44.00 
27.50 
32.00 

Less  Than  100. 
aranteed. 

Box  400, 

CRANDALL,  !  NO. 


Ohio  Approved  Chicks 

AH  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  ail  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  1 2  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 
DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZOf/, CENTURY  HATCHERY 


LOOK!  MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  e.^V^o. 


LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb,  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience,  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
pullets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs,  24  and  26  oz.  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  all.  FA  I R  VI EW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C-  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
oonas.  Barred  Bocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Pullets.  5  wks. ,  6  wks.,  8  wks. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


fHlin  ADDDflVCn  Barron  White  Leghorn  day-old  pul- 
UnlU  ArrnUVEU  lets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


rmrifQ  Leghorns,  Rocks.  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 
V,inClv  J  From  Old  Hens.  FREE  Circular.  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

Palrin  Bronze  Poults,  Goslings, 

reKin  L»UCKUngJ>,  Guineas,  Chicks.  Eggs. 

Safe  arrival.  List  free.  Highland  Farm,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


mm 


The  value  of  chicks  is  not  measured  b,  i..e 
price,  or  the  prizes  won  by  their  ancestors. 
Smart  poultry  raisers  demand  Premium 
Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Maturing  Broilers 
which  insures  highest  profit.  That’s  why 
125  000  poultrymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We 
have  one  quality  only,  the  Best.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

AVOID  DELAY  —  ORDER  NOW 


100 

$7.75 


500 

$37.50 


1000 

$72.50 


7.95  38.50  74.50 

8.45  41,00  79.50 


Prices  Prepaid 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns . 

Bd..  Bf.  Wh.  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orps., 

White  Wyandottes 
Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.L.  Wyands. 

R.  C.  Reds  Anconas 
Black  &  White  Minorcas 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers .  6.95 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers .  6.45 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  .  5.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  Than  100. 
CFYFn  Prices  Per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
OE.AE.LJ  orcas— Pullets  $15.75;  Males— $4.00.  Any 
CHICKS  HeaTy  Breed— Pullets  $12.50 ;  Males  $8.00. 

112. 

ILLINOIS. 


33.50 

31.00 

26.25 


64.50 

59.50 
50.00 


90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  UHCOffi 


(Copyrighted)  Would  be  cheap  if  it  cost 
$5,  hut  it's  FREE  for  the  asking.  Tells 
all  about  the  care  of  Baby  Chicks  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  success  with 
the  best  Chicks  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  the 
right  prices.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 


W. 


rUlflfO  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
gen Test  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  lg.  type  . $6. 50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McA  LISTE  R  VI LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70. 

11.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  biood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

the  McAlisterville  hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . . . 

It.  I.  Beds  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Write  for  Catalog. 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 
100  1000 
$7.00  $65.00 
.  7.00  70.00 

7.00  70.00 

7.50  75.00 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


/^IJf  from  Antigen  B.W.D  Tested  flocks. 

Gni'-rv J  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  White  Leghorns 
$7.  Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  241  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Eggs  Delivered  At  Extra  Cost! 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

and  has  succeeded  several  times  in 
bringing  official  action  that  for  the 
time  being  put  a  stop  to  the  unfair 
encroachments  of  the  labor  unions. 
Representatives  of  labor  have  ap¬ 
proached  non-union  truckmen  (who  in 
many  cases  are  farmers  delivering 
their  own  produce),  and  demanded  that 
these  truckmen  join  the  labor  union 
and  pay  the  high  fees.  When  they 
refuse  farmers  and  their  truckmen 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  City.  They  drive 
up  to  the  place  of  business  of  their 
consignee  and.  before  they  can  unload, 
the  police,  who  apparently  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  labor  unions,  will  order 
the  farmer’s  truck  to  move  on.  It  is 
reported  also  that  truckmen  and  farm¬ 
ers  who  own  their  own  trucks  have 
been  threatened  and.  otherwise  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  join  the  union  or  to  agree  to 
labor  demands  their  trucks  have  been 
damaged. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
frequent  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  New  York  City,  trucking 
of  farm  produce  into  the  great  eastern 
markets  is  growing  rapidly.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  trucked  all  the  way 
from  Florida,  poultry  is  brought  by 
truck  from  Iowa,  and  eggs  sometimes 
even  as  far  as  from  Utah. 

In  February  1935,  22  different  states 
delivered  eggs  into  New  York  City. 
Truck  transportation  has  rendered  the 
nearby  poultryman  service  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  get  otherwise.  It  has 
cut  the  cost  of  his  transportation,  be¬ 
cause  trucking  rates  were  under  ex¬ 
press  rates  until  January  1933,  when 
the  Railway  Express  Company  cut  its 
express  rates  from  60  to  70  per  cent, 
and  its  nearby  rate  on  an  average  of 
50  per  cent.  Trucking  enabled  the 
farmer  to  deliver  his  eggs  and  to  get 
his  empty  egg  cases  back  at  his  door. 

The  extra  charge,  however,  which 
the  New  York  labor  union  is  demand¬ 
ing,  probably  would  force  many  eggs 
from  trucks  to  express.  By  this  the 
local  truckmen  would  gain  nothing.  It 
is  in  the  position  of  killing  the  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Farmers  are  working  men  them¬ 
selves.  Also  most  of  them  believe  in 
organizing.  Therefore,  they  naturally 
sympathize  with  constructive  efforts 
of  the  laboring  men  to  organize  to  get 
a  reasonable  wage  and  a  not  too  long 
working  day.  But  when  some  labor 
unions  go  far  beyond  anything  reason¬ 
able  in  their  demands,  when  they  try 
to  force  on  an  industry,  as  they  have 
in  this  egg  trucking  case,  charges  that 
are  absolutely  unnecessary,  then  it  is 
time  for  the  rest  of  us  to  tell  them 
where  they  head  in.  Ten  thousand  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  should  go  in  the 
next  few  days  to  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  Fellowes  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Markets,  New  York 
City,  expressing  emphatically  your 
point  of  view  as  a  poultryman,  or  as 
a  producer  of  any  other  farm  product 
marketed  in  New  York  City.  The 
problem  affects  you  also,  whether  you 
ship  by  truck  or  by  express,  for  if 
trucking  service  is  eliminated  or  great¬ 
ly  impaired,  as  it  may  well  be  if  the 
labor  union  has  its  way,  then  other 
transportation  charges  will  surely  go 
up.  Why  not  now,  as  farmers,  express 
yourselves!  Let  these  people  in  New 
York  City  know  for  once  that  your 
rights  must  be  considered! 

There  would  be  far  less  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  country  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  if  labor  unions  were  not  so  grasp¬ 
ing,  and  were  willing  to  work  at  rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  In  every  town  and  vil¬ 


lage  and  city  in  this  country  thousands 
of  jobs  are  not  being  done  because  no 
one  can  afford  to  get  these  jobs  done 
at  the  wages  which  organized  labor  is 
demanding.  What  sympathy,  there¬ 
fore,  can  the  farmer  have  with  the 
laboring  man,  or  with  labor  unions 
which  try  to  hold  up  an  industry,  as 
in  this  egg  trucking  business,  thus  add¬ 
ing  to  costs  without  rendering  a  bit  of 
real  service  in  return? 


Notes  by  the  Way 

( Continued  from  Page  21 ) 
snappy  morning  is  not  all  due  to  fresh 
air.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  pro¬ 
gressive  civilizations  have  always  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  temperate  zones,  not  in 
tne  tropics. 

The  thought  behind  these  state¬ 
ments  is  that  growing  chicks  need  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures  if  they  are 
to  be  vigorous  and  hardy.  Too  much 
kindness  in  the  form  of  high  tempera¬ 
tures  in  our  brooder  houses,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  may  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Hothouse  chicks  probably 
have  much  in  common  with  hothouse 
plants.  They  may  grow  well  and  look 
fine,  but  will  they  be  able  to  “take  it” 
next  winter  when  the  mercury  slips 
down  around  zero?  It  seems  logical 
to  me  to  think  that  there  may  be  some 
relationship  between  brooder  house 
temperatures  and  pullet  losses  in  the 
laying  house.  Sometimes  when  I  open 
a  brooder  house  door  and  have  to  face 
a  rush  of  air  at  almost  furnace  heat, 
I  wonder  how  the  little  fellows  stand 
it. 

On  the  Other  Hand 

But,  many  times  I  have  seen  chicks 
crowding  up  around  a  brooder  stove 
in  which  the  fire  was  low  or  had  gone 
out.  I  have  seen  them  bunching  up  in 
corners  and  trampling  and  smothering 
each  other  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  little 
heat  from  each  other’s  bodies.  To  me 
the  temperature  in  the  room  has  seem¬ 
ed  very  comfortable.  More  serious 
still,  I  have  seen  young  chicks  dying 
off  like  I’d  like  to  see  flies  die  in  fly 
time,  with  not  a  trace  of  disease  pres¬ 
ent.  Chilling,  just  plain  chilling,  can 
be  and  often  is  swiftly  fatal.  Again  it 
has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
even  when  Pullorum  disease  is  present, 
losses  may  not  be  severe  if  the  brood¬ 
er  temperature  is  not  too  low. 

These  two  points  of  view  may  seem 
contradictory  at  first  thought,  but 
they  are  not.  Follow  Mother  Nature. 
Watch  the  hen  with  her  chicks  on  a 
frosty  morning.  A  few  minutes  of 
hustling  about  for  food,  then  a  few 
minutes  of  snuggling  up  with  their 
backs  against  the  mother’s  body  with 
its  temperature  of  103°,  and  the  chicks 
are  ready  to  go  scurrying  out  again. 
The  ideal  brooding  setujj^  I  believe, 
imitates  these  natural  c*fiditions,  a 
cool  room  but  a  temperature  under  the 
hover  of  90°  the  first  week,  and 
about  4  degrees  lower  each  succeeding 
week. 

How  Can  It  Be  Done? 

There  are  several  ways  by  which 
this  desired  result  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Fit  the  stove  to  the  room.  Small 
stoves  can  be  used  in  a  large  room,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  use  a  large  stove 
in  a  small  room.  Leave  the  upper 
windows  open  to  let  the  heat  out,  then 
fire  the  stove  a  little  harder  to  keep 
the  temperature  high  enough  under 
the  hover.  The  extra  coal  will  be  an 
excellent  investment.  Or,  if  the  house 
is  large  enough,  make  a  two-room 
brooder,  a  warm  room  and  a  cool  room. 
Don’t  try  this  with  a  small  brooder, 
10  x  12,  etc.  Or,  use  electric  brooders 
if  the  current  is  dependable  and  costs 
only  2  or  3  cents. 
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American  Agriculturist’s  Appre¬ 
ciate  America  Tour 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  trip  from  the  time  the  train  leaves 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York 
City  is  as  follows: 

WHERE  WE  WILL  GO  — 

WHAT  WE  WILL  SEE 

Saturday,  August  3. 

We  pull  out  of  New  York  at  11 :15  A. 
M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  as  we 
go  along  the  Hudson  and  through  the  his- 


This  is  a  last  year's  contest  record  ior 
a  Kerr  laying  pen.  That  is  only  one  of 
Kerr's  many  1934  triumphs.  Buy  your 
chicks  this  year  where  prepotency  for 
laying  has  been  bred  for  27  years.  We 
have  your  favorite  breed.  Sex-sepa¬ 
rated  chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
by  tube  agglutination  method.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Com¬ 
pliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Xne. 

21  Railroad  Ave./  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden:  N.  Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
—Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester:  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. —  Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyvi tie.  (Address  Dept. 21.) 


CH IX:  LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— We  are 

direct  Importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  and 
have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix 
prices:  $9-100;  $80-1000. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Richfield.  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 


ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  - 7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  . - .  6.50  32.50  65. 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“KERLIN-QUAUTY” 

Sex  Guaranteed 
S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Day  Old  Puitcts-Day  Old  Cockarala 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

[Agglutination  method]  by  licensed  veterinarians  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  All  reactors  removed.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  Proved  Monpy  Makers 35  years.  FREE  CATALOG 
Quotes  low  1935  prices.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  C.  C.  939 

W.  W.  KERLIN,  Owner,  Manager,  21 1  Walnut  Rd.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

H  Foundation  direct  Wyekoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 

I  Mature  hens  weigh  414  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 
tested  for  B.W.D.  stained  antigen  method,  reactors 
removed.  Chicks  guar,  as  represented.  Priced  right. 
|\  Photos  and  description  FREE.  C.C.  No.  2574. 

S  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop..  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

If  it’s  Strong,  Healthy  and  vigorous  Chicks  you  are 
looking  for  at  Lowest  prices  write  for  Stoney  Run’s 
Special  Low  prices  and  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  i.  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested  antigen  method. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PHIplfC _  Barred.  White.  Buff  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds, 

vuiULD  w.  Wyandottes,  I00-$7.50.  W.  Giants 
$9.50;  Buff  Minorcas  $8.50;  White  Leghorns  $7:  Heavy 
Mixed  $6.50  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
er.  M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RUNNER 

HARRY 


DUCKLINGS 

BURNHAM, 


$14 — 100.  10%  with  order. 

NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Good  chicks.  W.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks,  New 

Hamp.  Rede.  L  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.Y, 


toric  Mohawk  Valley  will  pick  up  other 
members  of  our  party.  Arriving  at  Buffalo 
at  9:19  P.  M.,  we  board  the  steamer 
“Octorara”  for  a  jolly  and  restful  5-day 
cruise. 

Sunday,  August  4  —  Thurs.,  August  8. 

Besides  being  plenty  of  time  for  rest 
and  games  on  the  boat,  there  will  be 
some  interesting  stops  for  sightseeing- — at 
Cleveland  for  5  hours  Sunday,  at  Detroit 
for  4  hours  Monday,  at  Mackinac  Island 
four  hours  on  Tuesday,  and  at  Houghton, 
Mich.,  an  hour  and  a  half  Wednesday. 
Thursday  we  arrive  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  at 

7  A.  M.,  breakfast  on  the  boat,  and  leave 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  at  7 :50 
A.  M.,  going  through  the  beautiful  Lake 
Region  and  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

An  hour’s  stop  that  evening  at  Mandan, 
N.  Dak.,  where  Sioux  Indians  will  en¬ 
tertain  with  ceremonial  dances. 

Friday,  August  9. 

At  11  A.  M.,  we  arrive  at  Gardiner, 
Mont.,  the  northern  entrance  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  and  a  three  and  a  half  day 
motor  tour  begins.  The  first  day  we  go 
through  Gardiner  Canyon,  see  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  lunch  at  Mammoth  Lodge, 
go  through  the  Golden  Gate,  past  Obsid¬ 
ian  Cliff,  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Morning 
Glory  Pool  and  Biscuit  Basin.  Spend  that 
night  at  Old  Faithful  Lodge,  with  Old 
Faithful  Geyser  almost  at  the  front  door. 

Saturday,  August  10. 

We  stay  at  Old  Faithful  Lodge  all  day. 
Hiking  trips  with  government  rangers 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Sunday,  August  11. 

Bid  good-bye  to  Old  Faithful  Lodge  at 

8  A.  M.,  and  by  bus  cross  the  Continental 
Divide  twice,  go  along  the  shores  of  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Lake,  tLe  nation’s  highest  large 
lake,  and  arrive  at  the  Grand  Canyon  at 
12 :30.  Stay  that  night  in  rustic  cabins  and 
eat  in  the  main  lodge. 

Monday,  August  12. 

Leave  at  8  A.  M.,  for  a  motor  trip  to 
Dunraven  Pass,  9700  feet  high;  and  after 
luncheon  at  the  lodge,  take  a  bus  to  Cody, 
Wyo.,  over  the  famous  scenic  Cody  Road, 
arriving  at  6:20  for  dinner  and  a  night 
at  Cody  Inn. 

Tuesday,  August  13. 

An  early  breakfast  and  then  off  again 
via  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

Wednesday,  August  14. 

Pull  into  Loveland,  Colo.,  at  5  A.  M., 
and  five  hours  later  leave  by  bus  for  a 
trip  through  Colorado  National  Forest 
and  Big  Thompson  Canyon,  with  magni¬ 
ficent  views  of  the  high  mountains  on  all 
sides.  Stop  at  Estes  Park  for  lunch  at 
noon,  leave  again  by  bus  at  2:30  and  tour 
along  Fall  River  through  Horseshoe  Park 
in  a  series  of  zigzags  up  the  side  of  Mt. 
Chapin.  Some  of  you  will,  for  the  first 
time,  see  great  snow  fields  in  August. 
Stop  that  night  at  Mountain  Lodge  on 
the  shore  of  Grand  Lake,  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  12,000  feet. 

Thursday ,  August  IS. 

Leave  Grand  Lake  Lodge  at  8:30  A.  M., 
by  bus.  Drive  through  the  Arapaho  Na¬ 
tional  Forest,  again  cross  the  Continental 
Divide,  this  time  from  West  to  East 
through  the  famous  Berthoud  Pass,  11,000 
feet  high.  Lunch  at  Idaho  Springs  and 
continue  through  Denver’s  Mountain 
Parks  and  in  sight  of  Mt.  Evans,  Bear 
Creek  Canyon,  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
Arrive  in  Denver  at  4 :15  P.  M.  and  leave 
at  5 :00  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  August  16-17. 

Headed  toward  home ;  Friday  morning 
at  Omaha,  that  night  at  Chicago  at  10 
P.  M.  The  next  morning  we  will  wake 
up  near  Buffalo,  and  Saturday  afternoon 
at  6 :30  those  who  boarded  the  train  at 
New  York  will  reach  the  end  of  the  trip. 

We  have  said  not  a  word  about  meals, 
but  you  can  bank  on  there  being  three  or 
more  every  day  of  the  best  you  have  ever 
eaten. 


WENtM  Chicks 


75,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  FOR  APRIL  DELIVERIES 

8L00D-TESTED  FOR  PULLORUM.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD,  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 
We  have  filled  our  incubators  to  capacity  with  24  to  30  oz.  eggs  from  our  80,000  blood-tested  breeders 
to  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  WENE  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN S — 30 .000  HEN  breeders.  BARRED  and  WHiTE  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS,  WENECROSS  WYAN-ROCKS  for  3-Way  Profit— Wh.  Broilers.  light 
Roasters  and  Layers;  WENECROSS  BRAM-ROCKS  for  Heavy  Roasters;  WENECROSS  RED-ROCKS  for 
barred  Broilers  and  Eggs;  WENECROSS  Sex-Linked  Hybrids.  Cockerels  or  Pullets  as  preferred..  95%  sex 
guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Catalog  and  Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  and  HATCHERY,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS,  Utility 
Matings  $7. — 100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— Special —Super  Matings 
Leghorns — Rocks —  Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS.  BARRED  ROCKS:  Thompson 
— BishopStrains-.LEGHOKNS :  Holly  wood-Tancred— Oak¬ 
dale  Strains;R.I.REDS:Tompkins-KnickerbockerStraln3. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W-  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD— ALSO  SEXED  CHICKS 
Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.HILLP0T,129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


DADV  ruirirc  DAY  OLD  pullets 
DAD!  LHILAO  DAY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  5c  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  Chickeries,  Pennsylvania. 


s^stOCK 


_  FROM 

FREE  RANGE 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method). 
Extra  Quality  chicks  at  $9  per  100,  $43.50  per  500, 
$85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


Robert  L.CUuser. 


Box  A. 


Kleinfeltemille.Fi 


TAKE  NOTICE 

Womer’s  Quality  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  2.25 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.25 

H.  Mix  $7.00:  Asst’d  $6.30. 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 


QUALITY 


50 

$3.75 

4.00 

4.00 

Free 


Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20. 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$7.00  $35.00  $70. 

7.50  37.50  75. 

7.50  37.50  75. 

illustrated  catalog, 
laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD,  PA 


BABYCHICKS  Tlo^obtreesetdeeors 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks  and  Reds  ....  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leg.,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  &  Heavy  Mixed.  Blood  Tested  Stocks, 
Antigen  test  (BWD).  100%  live  del.  guar.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
R.D.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IJ  f /-'<  TT  O  Large  Type  S.  C-  W.  Leghorns, 
f”l  II,  Jv.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  also  assort¬ 
ed.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test.  Write  for  prices  and 

circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY. 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAYES  BROS.  SUPREME  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  or  Brown 
Legh;  Barred,  Wh. 
or  Buff  Rocks;  S.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons;  Wh.  Wyandot. 

100  500 

$7.95  $38.25 

If  you  wish  other  quantities  or  other  breeds,  or 
if  you  prefer  our  special  mating  known  as  ACE 
Supreme  (at  slightly  higher  cost),  then  send  for 
full  price  list  and  free  literature.  75,000  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Customers  in  43  states. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 

92  Hayes  Bldg..  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks....  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

w.  Wyan.  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Rock -N.  H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  . . - .  1.90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


Crestwood  Quality 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  Pen  Individual  Pedi¬ 
greed  300-338  eggs.  Won  Pa. 
State  Championship  in  division 
of  egg  production  per  bird  1933- 
34.  State  supervised  flock.  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  by  Antigen  method. 
$8.00  up  per  100.  Catalog  free. 
CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY, 
Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  B.W.D.  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 7.50  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.50  32.50  65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  CIR¬ 
CULAR.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  ...  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  . .  ...  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 


COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxA.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


IOLLI 

HICKS 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510.  $75  per  1020. 
Prepaid,  100%  ljve  delivery  guar.  10% 
*  books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 


HERBSTER’S 


Barred  and  White  Rocks  — . . . . . $  7.50 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  and  B.  I.  Reds  _  7.50 — 100 

White  Minorcas  and  N.  H.  Reds  -  7.50 — 100 

White  leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  _ _  7.00 — 100 

White  Giants  . . .  10.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  ROCKS  AND 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BLOODTESTED  BREEDERS. 
Circular  Free.  C.  7731. 

BACH  ELI  ER  BROS.,  Box  6.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $3-50  for  12  eggs  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO. 
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Peter  Pan  Collar  and  Cuff  Set  No.  B3663  contains  eggshell  crochet  cot¬ 
ton  and  boilproof  red,  green,  blue  and  orange  cotton  for  trim,  also  directions 

for  working.  Crocheted  collars  and  cuffs 
are  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  patterns.  Price  of 
kit,  50  cents.  Crochet  needle,  10c  extra. 

The  Fashionable  “ String ” — Crochet  and 
knitting  cotton  (string)  suitable  for  col¬ 
lar  and  cuff  sets,  gloves  and  household 
articles  may  be  had  at  the  following 
prices:  800  yard  skeins,  white  or  un¬ 
bleached,  45c  per  skein;  highly  mercerized 
cotton,  No.  B3580,  in  balls  (265  yards), 
white  or  unbleached,  23c  per  ball;  un¬ 
mercerized  cotton,  No.  B3458,  in  balls 
(400  yards  each)  white  or  unbleached, 
25c  per  ball. 


M948 


DAINTINESS  and  sweetness  are  definitely  expressed  in  this  appealing 
jabot  collar  No.  B3701.  It  is  a  very  simple  crochet  stitch,  and  is  easily 
freshened  when  soiled.  The  crochet  thread  is  unbleached,  with  a  two-tone 
green  border,  which  blends  with  a  great  many  costumes.  Price  of  thread, 
50  cents,  instructions  included.  Crochet  hook,  10  cents. 


Figures  who  have  to  beware  of  too  many  ruffles  will  take  delight  in 
gilet  and  collar  No.  B3703,  which  is  almost  universally  becoming,  besides 
being  right  up  to  the  minute  in  style.  Thread  for  crocheting  this  number 
comes  in  unbleached,  with  rose  and  amber  trim.  Price,  50  cents,  instruc¬ 
tions  included.  Crochet  hook,  10  cents. 


Braid  a  Rag  Rug  —  Use  your  old  sheets  with  color  borders  for 
“powder  mats”  in  the  bathroom — your  silk  stockings  for  table 
mats,  worn  blankets,  house  dresses  and  aprons  for  braided  rugs, 
“sweetening”  your  rag  accumulation  with  our  fresh  new  “cut¬ 
tings.”  They  come  in  irregular  strips,  gay  light  or  dark  colors 
that  will  assure  charming  rugs.  A  description  of  braiding  rugs 
with  color  and  texture  suggestions,  is  included  with  any  of  the 
orders.  M948,  Rug  Braiding  instructions,  10c;  M948A,  Three 
Pound  package  of  cotton  cutting  strips,  50c;  M948B,  7  y2  pounds, 
$1.00;  M948S,  Silk  Cutting  Strips,  per  pound,  30c;  Silk  pieces 
by  the  pound,  postpaid,  50c. 


Send  all  orders  to  the  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  10 
North  Cherry  SL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Variety 

in  Each  Pattern 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2790  suggests  a  wonderfully  flattering  design  for  the 
mature  figure.  It  is  designed  along  youthful  lines  yet  at  the  same  time  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  disguise  full  figures.  The  small  sketch  shows  the  rever  collar  while  the 
large  sketch  shows  the  attractive  jabot  which  some  may  prefer.  There  is  also 
a  choice  of  sleeves,  either  close  fitting  or  loose.  Linen,  tie  silk  prints,  plain  or 
printed  crepe  silk  are  suggestions  for  carrying  out  this  delightful  model  whose 
pattern  comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
314  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

COAT  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2848  is  very  smart,  very  trig.  Its  tailored 
lines  and  loose  sleeves  are  up-to-the-minute  in  fashion.  It  may  be  worn  plain 
with  contrasting  neck  scarf  or  may  have  a  fly-away  bow  slipped  through  a 
bound  opening  of  the  bodice.  (See  small  illustration).  Then  too,  the  neckline 
may  be  V-shaped  or  may  be  round  and  close  fitting.  The  model  was  made  up  in 
rough  crepe  print  in  navy  and  white,  belted  in  plain  navy  with  bright  red 
buckle,  scarf  and  buttons  of  navy.  This  pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  years, 
36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3y8  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
Vs  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2853  offers  a  delightful  variety  in  this  season  of 
many  blouses.  It  may  be  long  or  short  sleeved,  gathered  at  the  neckline,  or 
draped  in  front.  Dotted  taffeta  in  gray  and  red,  yellow  linen,  organdie  in  the 
smart  spring  shades — the  choice  of  materials  is  practically  unlimited.  The  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  had  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  sleeveless  blouse  and  2  %  yards  of 
39-inch  material  for  long  sleeved  blouse. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if  you  want  us  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


Have  a  Warm  Breakfast 

A  warm,  appetizing  breakfast  for  the 
school  boy  or  girl  might  consist  of 
fruit,  cereal,  toast,  egg,  if  desired,  and 
milk,  or  occasionally  cocoa.  An  adult 
18  aPt  to  depend  upon  coffee  or  tea  for 


a  part  of  the  warm  breakfast.  This 
being  denied  to  the  younger  folks,  it 
takes  extra  thought  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  have  an  entirely  cold 
breakfast.  If  the  appetite  lacks  for 
any  cause  whatever,  it  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice. 


Let  us  help  you  ®  New  York 

is  the  wonder  city  of  the  world.  You  should 
see  it. When  you  do,  you  will  want  to  stop  at  a 
fine  moderately  priced  hotel  where  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  assist  you  in  every  way  and  help 
you  enjoy  every  minute  you  are  here.  The 
Hotel  Empire  is  the  place  for  you  to  stay.  Here 
you  can  get  a  delightful  outside  room  for  as 
little  as  $2.50  per  day  for  two  persons.  Write 
today  for  free  pictorial  booklet  "A."  Address 

EDW.  A.  BELL,  Q  £  W  E  R  J  L  5Vf  A  71 A  Q  E  R 

, HOTEL  EMPIRE 

BROADWAY  AT  63RD  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

"At  the  Qateway  to  Times  Scfuare" 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS  ON  BROADWAY 


PATENTS 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our 
free  books  “Patent  Protection”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  an  Invention.”  Fully  explain  many 
interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illus¬ 
trate  important  mechanical  principles. 

With  books  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention” 
form.  Prompt  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  immediately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  547-C  Victor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


5 


PARE-TIME  PROFIT 


Have  you  ever  Invented  anything?  A  novel  in 
vention  may  produce  something  salable  if  pat- 
!  ented.  Send  today  for  my  FREE  book  “Patent 
Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  It  Illustrates  scores 
of  inventions,  many  of  them  the  foundation 
of  large  fortunes.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney.  733  Adams  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  p?annt3  ,)0C 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  vr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers.N.Y. 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  the  new  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries — extra  heavy  plates — higher  capacity  gives  longer 
life.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  dependable  battery. 
Write  for  NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Make  Steady  Income  nnedn8Mo°orUboiisRteo‘ 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits— paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  vou.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  274,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Tw(>  beautiful,  double-weight 
IYOI1S  Dev  ciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Piints  3c  each.  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.Y. 


"HOTEL 

TIMES 

SQUARE" 

43  rd  St.  Westof  Broadway 
New  York 


© 

An  Address 
that  Places 
You  Rightin 
the  Center 
of  Things. 


Singles  $2.00-$2. 50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.Q0-$4.0O  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at$1.75 


Fire  Door  20"  Wide 
Fire  Pot  &2W  Wide 


FACTORY  PRICES 


A  New  Kalamazoo  for  18c  a  Day! 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  new 
FREE  catalog  featuring  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES  and  easy  terms — 
as  little  as  18c  a  day.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  More  bargains  than  in 
20  big  stores.  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  900,000  satisfied  users 
have  trusted  for  35  years. 

What  This  SALE  Catalog  Offers 
2.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces — both 
pipe  and  one-register  type — all  at 
FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
As  Little  as  18c  a  Day. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment  —  Safe  Delivery 
i  Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction. 


See  the  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters  with 
big  doors,  big  fire  pots.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the 
factory  price.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mail  coupon  now  for  new  catalog. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  E N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


FREE 

furnace 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  SALE  CAT 
LOG— FREE. 

Check  articles  In  which  you  are  Interested. 


Porcelain 
Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


G.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans — FREE  Service. 


Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □  Oil  Stoves  □ 

Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Furnaces  Q 


Clip  coupon — Read  about  the  marvelous 
“Oven  that  Floats  in  Flame” — and  other 
features.  See  why  Century  of  Progress 
prize  winners  prefer  Kalamazoo  ranges. 


Name 


(Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


A  Kalamazoo. 


R*gister*d  Direct  to  You” 


City 


state _ _ _ _ 
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....  of  Safety  and  Service  for  Policyholders 

In  presenting  this,  the  forty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that,  in  spite  of 
general  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  all  lines  of  business,  our.  investments  are  in 
splendid  shape. 

The  investment  policy  of  the  North  American  has  always  been  most  conservative;  safety 
of  principal  being  the  first  consideration.  Interest  payments  are  up  to  date  except  on  a 
negligible  percentage  of  the  total  amount  invested  in  bonds.  On  a  few  of  our  mortgage  loans, 
the  interest  payments  are  slow. 

Our  cash  income  has  been  ample  in  meeting  all  current  obligations.  We  have  added  to 
our  surplus  and  increased  in  1934,  the  company’s  always  unquestioned  stability. 

We  are  assured  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to  merit  the  confidence  of  our  thousands  of 
policyholders  who  have  entrusted  to  us  the  important  matter  of  providing  income  during  disability. 


A 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  -  DECEMBER  31,  1934 


Admitted  Assets 


Cash  in  Office  and  Banks .  $  137,975.89 

Real  Estate — Market  Value .  6,000.00 

Government  and  Municipal  Bonds 1,066,264.00 

Other  Bonds — 


Public  Utilities  . $  46,260.00 

Industrial  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  .  83,095.00 

-  129,355.00 

The  value  of  all  bonds  is  based  on  quo¬ 
tations  adopted  by  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Mortgage  Loans — 

First  liens  on  improv¬ 
ed  city  and  suburban 
property  . $827,690.21 

First  liens  on  vacant 
city  and  suburban 

property  .  4,000.00 

-  831,690.21 


Interest  due  and  accrued .  17,485.86 

Collateral  Loan  .  10,000.00 

Premiums  in  process  of  collection .  137,193.42 


$2,335,964.38 

On  the  basis  of  December  31,  1934  market  quotations 
for  all  bonds  and  stocks  owned,  this  Company’s  total 
admitted  assets  would  be  increased  to  $2,366,669.38. 


Liabilities 

Claim  Reserve  . . $  338,756.55 

Reserve  for  claims  reported,  proofs 
not  filed,  in  process  of  adjustment. 

Premiums  Reserve  . . .  971,851.94 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  calculated 
in  accordance  with  the  Legal  Re¬ 
serve  Laws  of  all  states. 


Reserve  for  Federal  and  State  Taxes  60,000.00 

Other  liabilities  .  105,097.65 

Commissions  on  premiums  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  collection,  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  accrued  not  due. 

Total  Liabilities  . $1,475,706.14 

Contingency  Reserve  .  100,000.00 

An  additional  reserve  voluntarily  set 
aside  to  meet  possible  fluctuations  in 
security  values. 


Capital  Stock,  fully 


paid  . $400,000.00 

Surplus  .  360,258.24 


Excess  Security  to  Policyholders .  760,258.24 

$2,335,964.38 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

209  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Protect  Y 


our 


America’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Company  writing  Accident 
and  Health  Insurance  exclusively. 


Provides  this  protection 
to  Its  Policyholders 


i  T"^  you  are  riding  in  a  private  automobile 
XI  which  is  wrecked  or  disabled  in  an  accident, 
the  North  American  will  pay  you  from  the  first 
day  you  are  laid  up  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  a  week, 
for  as  many  as  13  weeks  for  the  time  you  are 
totally  disabled. 

If  you  are  killed  instantly  or  die  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  company  will  pay 
your  estate  $1000.00. 

For  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes  or  the  loss 
of  two  members  in  the  accident 
you  will  receive  $1000.00.  For  the 
loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eye  or  the 
loss  of  one  member  $500.00  is 
payable  to  you. 

These  same  indemnities  are 
payable  if  you  are  traveling  as  a 
fare  paying  passenger  in  a  public 
conveyance  as  provided  for  in 
the  policy. 


“Insurance  brings  peace  and 
prevents  ruin  to  innumerable 
lives  and  homes.” 

— Andrew  Carnegie. 

*  *  * 

Over  30,000  killed  and  over 
850,000  injured  in  street  and 
highway  accidents  every  year. 

*  *  * 

North  American  has  paid 
over  $21 ,500,000  to  disabled 
policyholders  or  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 

LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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L  efs  Go  Fishing 

Bj;  RACHEL  CROUCH  DERRICK 


IN  my  childhood  home  in  northern 
Illinois  it  was  a  family  custom  each 
spring  to  go  for  an  all  day  fishing  trip 
along  Rock  Creek. 

This  trip  was  made  after  corn  plant¬ 
ing  and  before  the  corn  was  large 
enough  to  cultivate.  Corn  planting  be¬ 
gan  any  time  the  weather  was  suit¬ 
able  after  May  1st.  When  the  oak 
leaves  were  big  as  a  squirrel’s  ear, 
was  the  popular  rule.  The  fishing  trip 
of  this  story  was  about  the  year  1857 
or  fifty-seven  years  ago. 

For  almost  a  week  Pa  and  Uncle 
Dan  Pryor  and  all  we  young’uns  had 
been  watching  the  weather  mighty 
close,  for  the  corn  was  planted  and  it 
was  time  to  go  fishing. 

We  took  our  dinners.  We  did  not  in 
those  times  call  it  a  lunch.  When  we 
spoke  of  a  lunch,  that  was  bread  and 
butter,  cookies  or  doughnuts,  and  fresh 
water  or  buttermilk,  that  we  young’uns 
carried  out  to  the  harvest  field  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  men  to  eat  and  brace 
them  up  so  they  would  be  able  to  bind 
their  stations.  There  were  no  self- 
binders  then.  One  man  drove  four 
horses  hitched  to  the  McCormick  reap¬ 
er  that  left  the  wheat  in  bundles  in 
its  wake.  Five  or  six  men,  the  num¬ 
ber  depended  on  the  size  of  the  field, 
each  had  a  certain  distance  to  bind 
these  bundles,  making  a  band  of  the 
grain  and  twisting  it  around  the  arm¬ 
ful  of  grain  and  tucking  it  securely 
under,  so  that  it  would  stand  for  pitch¬ 
ing  onto  a  wagon  and  stacking,  with¬ 
out  coming  to  pieces.  It  was  hard 
work  and  a  lunch  helped.  If  a  man 
failed  to  complete  binding  his  station 
before  the  reaper  overtook  him  on  its 
next  round,  he  was  spoken  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  “bushed.” 

The  dinner  we  took  fishing  was  to 
be  eaten  about  noon  and  to  satisfy  our 
appetite  until  supper.  Uncle  Dan 
wanted  bread  and  butter  and  sour 
pickles  —  so  sour  they  made  chills  run 
up  our  backs  to  bite  one.  Pa  always 
wanted  salt-rising  bread  or  sometimes 
he  called  it  “milk-emptings,”  but  no 
matter  what  name  used,  it  didn’t  make 
it  smell  any  better.  I  never  did  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  was  made,  but  know 
no  “hop  yeast”  was  used;  it  some  way 
made  its  own  rising,  but  fifty  years 
are  not.  long  enough  for  me  to  forget 
how  it  smelled  in  the  process.  When 
I  came  into  the  kitchen  where  Ma  was 
mixing  that  bread,  I  did  not  say  “It 
has  an  unpleasant  odor.”  I  said,  flat 
out — “My,  Ma,  how  that  bread  stinks” 
and  I  never  liked  the  taste  any  better 
than  the  smell.  As  for  we  young’uns 
we  thought  plenty  of  chicken  about 
right  and  begged  Grandma  Pryor  to  be 
sure  and  put  in  lots  of  “twisters.” 
Youngsters  of  today  can  listen  to  the 
radio,  ride  in  automobiles,  go  to  the 
movies,  but  they  can  never  know  the 
flavor  of  a  twister  like  Grandma  used 
to  make.  They  were  a  combination  of 
bread  dough,  sugar,  shortening  and 
other  ingredients,  rolled  out,  cut  in 
long  strips,  twisted  together  by  deft 
fingers  and  fried  in  deep  fat  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown.  When  I  was  a  bare-footed, 
freckle-faced,  school  girl,  my  bliss  was 
complete  when  grandma  called  me  in¬ 
to  the  pantry  as  I  stopped  at  Uncle 
Dan’s  on  my  way  home  from  school, 
and  gave  me  a  twister,  with  four  twists 
in  it,  as  that  was  for  me  the  ideal 
number.  I  never  remember  stealing 
pie,  or  cake,  or  jam  at  home;  but  my 
conscience  reminds  me  of  more  than 
cmce  when  I  sneaked  into  the  pantry 
at  Uncle  Dan’s  and  took  a  twister  out 
Of  the  stone  jar  where  they  were  al¬ 
ways  kept,  carried  it  out  of  the  house 


hid  under  my  long  sleeved  apron  and 
devoured  it  greedily  to  the  last  de¬ 
licious  crumb,  as  I  stood  behind  the 
smoke  house. 

We  started  from  home  bright  and 
early  on  that  eagerly  looked  for  day. 
Ma  went  with  us  to  Uncle  Dan’s  as 
there  was  where  we  always  met  for 
our  start  fishing.  Ma  never  cared 
about  going  fishing;  said  she  didn’t  see 
any  fun  tramping  up  and  down  an  old 
crick.  Some  folks  are  that  way. 

When  we  drove  up  to  the  big  gate 
that  opened  into  the  farm  yard,  Cousin 
Carl  came  running  to  open  it  and 
shouted  “Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Lida 
are  coming;  we  saw  them  down  the 
road.”  Aunt  Lida  v/as  Uncle  Dan  and 
Ma’s  youngest  sister.  She  was  kinda 
“pindling”  and  not  able  to  do  the  walk¬ 
ing  on  such  a  trip  but  she  would  have 
enjoyed  it  for  she  dearly  loved  the 
woods  and  wild  flowers. 

When  Uncle  Henry’s  lumber  wagon 
came  clattering  into  the  barn  yard  soon 
after  ours,  the  fun  began.  The  men 
were  all  busy,  some  unhitching  the 
horses  that  were  to  be  left  at  Uncle 
Dan’s,  for  we  would  all  go  in  two  wag¬ 
ons, -some  digging  bait,  some  putting  in 
hay  and  feed  for  the  horses,  fixing 
seats  on  the  wagons,  loading  fish  poles, 
—  long  bamboo  poles  for  the  men  and 
short  willow  poles  for  us  children. 

There  was  a  long  seine  to  load,  for 
it  was  not  against  the  law  then  to 
fish  with  a  net.  Finally  Uncle  Dan 


Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Lida. 


called  to  his  wife,  “Julia  Ann,  is  that 
bucket  of  dinner  ready?”,  She  came 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  answered, 
“Yes,  the  girls  will  bring  it  when  they 
come.” 

It  had  ‘been  decided  that  we  would 
fish  that  day  near  Steinmeyer’s  Mill. 
There  was  a  ride  of  about  five  miles 
through  Genesee  Grove. 

Riding  in  a  lumber  wagon  there  was 
time  to  see  the  wild  flowers,  the  cool, 
dark  places  where  the  maiden  hair  fern 
grew,  the  wild  birds  —  time  to  enjoy 
it  all-  We  stopped  at  the  mill  where 
on  other  days  our  wheat  was  ground 
to  flour.  The  men  learned  where  would 
be  the  best  place  to  fish.  A  little  be¬ 
yond  the  mill  we  turned  into  a  field, 
carefully  closing  the  gate  and  fastening 
it  behind  us,  followed  the  creek  a  short 
distance  and  came  to  a  spot  with  big 
trees  casting  a  wide  shade  and  Uncle 
Dan  said,  “This  will  be  a  good  place 
to  leave  the  wagons.”  The  teams  were 
unhitched,  their  bridles  taken  off,  and 
halters  put  on  their  heads  and  they 
were  tied  to  the  side  of  the  wagon 
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Let’s  go  fishing.  A  reproduction  of  an  illustration  which  origin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  the  July,  1871,  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 


boxes  that  had  hay  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  morning  before  the  rest  of  the 
load  was  put  in  the  wagon. 

The  grownups  were  all  busy  and  we 
children  were  also  busy,  getting  in  the 
road  of  the  workers,  running  and  call¬ 
ing.  Finally  Uncle  Dan  said,  “You 
young’uns  shut  up;  get  some  worms  on 
your  hooks  and  go  out  there  on  the 
riffle  and  catch  me  some  minnows  for 
bait.”  I  dreaded  the  baiting  of  my 
hook.  My  ambition  as  the  only  girl 
among  a  bunch  of  boys  was  to  do  as 
many  things  as  possible  that  the  boys 
did.  When  the  men  dug  bait  I  could 
manage  to  pick  up  a  live  angle  worm 
and  drop  it  in  the  tin  can  of  earth  as 
if  I  thought  it  a  privilege  but  I  just 
could  not  push  my  hook  through  a 
live  wriggling  worm  so  to  the  disgust 
of  the  boys  I  got  Pa  to  bait  my  hook. 

We  were  accustomed  to  minding 
Uncle  Dan.  Soon  we  stood  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water  whispering  to  each  other: 
“He’s  going  to  fish  for  black  bass.” 
But  it  would  have  taken  more  than  his 
sternest  command  to  suppress  our 
cries  of  delight  as  the  little  minnows 
snapped  the  bait  and  were  flirted 
through  the  air.  All  too  soon  we  were 
told  to  stop  fishing  as  we  had  caught 
enough  to  fill  the  half  bucket  of  water 
provided  to  keep  them  alive  till  used. 

Uncle  Dan  explored  the  creek  above 
where  we  were  fishing  and  found  a 
deep,  dark  hole,  in  dense  shade.  Now 
he  was  back  for  a  live  minnow,  the 
only  bait  he  ever  used.  We  begged  to 
go  along  and  watch  him  catch  a  black 
bass.  We  were  promptly  refused  —  as 
we  knew  we  would  be.  We  never  saw 
him  swing  a  black  bass  out  of  the 
creek.  But  there  were  few  fishing  trips 
when  he  did  not  accomplish  that  feat 
and  for  him  the  trip  when  he  did  not 
was  a  failure,  no  matter  how  many 
other  fine  fish  we  brought  home.  He 
caught  a  big  one  that  day  and  put  it 
in  a  wash  boiler  partly  filled  with  water 
where  it  lived  till  we  got  home. 

After  that  we  ate  dinner  no  fuss 
of  table  cloth  and  napkins,  or  dishes, 
—  fingers  were  made  before  forks,  and 
fishing  was  no  place  for  style. 

Then  the  men  took  a  bundle  of 
clothes  and  going  in  a  nearby  thicket 
soon  came  forth  wearing  their  fishing 
clothes  —  not  shorts  or  bathing  suits 
— -  but  old  overalls  and  shirts  —  for 
those  were  times  when  both  men  and 
women  were  modest  in  dress.  They 
untangled  the  long  seine  and  after 
some  discussion,  waded  into  the  creek, 
one  man  holding  each  end.  They  walk¬ 
ed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bank  on 
each  side.  In  some  places  the  water 
would  be  only  about  knee  deep  but 


was  more  often  about  to  the  waist; 
occasionally  it  would  come  around  their 
necks  and  some  of  the  other  men  would 
help  those  holding  the  seine.  Once  they 
found  a  deep  hole  where  the  seiners 
had  to  swim  a  few  strokes. 

When  they  hauled  out  the  seine, 
what  a  joy  to  listen  to  the  men’s  voices 
—  the  varying  inflections  as  they  view¬ 
ed  the  contents  —  “A  good  haul,”  “A 
lot  of  Rock  bass,”  “Suckers,”  “What’s 
that  fish?  Is  it  a  pickrill?”  “Where 
did  that  blamed  red  horse  come  from?’’ 
and  once  we  heard  “A  water  haul,  by 


gosh.” 

There  was  no  monotony  about  sein¬ 
ing  for  besides  the  men  having  to 
watch  for  holes  and  a  good  place  to 
land,  there  was  Wes  Mason  who  was 
good  as  a  circus  any  day.  He  wore 
his  thick,  curly  hair  longer  than  the 
fashion  of  the  time  and  he  was  very 
scared  of  snakes  of  any  kind.  The 
harmless  water  snakes  were  plenty 
along  the  creek  and  when  one,  disturb¬ 
ed  by  the  commotion,  would  glide  out 
across  the  water,  Wes  would  drop  his 
end  of  the  seine  and  swim  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  with  his  long,  wet  hair 
streaming  back  over  the  water  behind 
him  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Once  when  the  snake  appeared 
bewildered  by  his  fool  actions  and 
started  swimming  toward  him  he  cut 
such  “didoes”  that  the  men  nearly  fell 
over  laughing  but  Uncle  Henry  threw 
a  stick  and  changed  the  course  of  the 
snake  before  any  damage  was  done. 
Wes  climbed  out  on  the  bank  and  made 
a  speech;  later  in  his  life  he  became 
a  popular  auctioneer  but  that  day  he 
sold  fear.  He  said,  “Now  gentlemen, 
this  may  be  fun  for  you  but  I’ll  be  cow 
kicked  by  a  mule  if  it’s  funny  for  me. 
I’m  afraid  of  a  snake;  I  don’t  pretend 
to  not  be  afraid.  You  may  tell  me 
these  snakes  are  harmless,  what  do  I 
care  if  they  are?  I’m  afraid  of  them, 
just  as  ’fraid  as  if  they  dripped  venom 
from  every  pore.  All  of  you  folks  that 
want  to  can  associate  with  snakes.  I 
don’t  want  to  and  don’t  intend  to  as 
long  as  I  can  keep  away  from  them.” 
The  men  all  assured  him  they  believed 
his  statement. 

The  girls  and  I  had  been  walking 
along  one  side  of  the  creek.  The  small 
boys  on  the  other  side  had  a  good  path 
but  the  brush  was  so  thick  on  our  side 
that  we  had  difficulty  in  forcing  our 
way  through.  When  the  seiners  came 
to  a  place  where  the  water  was  not  too 
deep,  Pa  offered  to  carry  us  over  to 
the  other  side.  The  girls  were  doubt¬ 
ful  about  his  being  able  to  do  so  but 
he  said,  “I  can  try  and  if  I  drop  you 
then  you’ll  have  to  wade  out  and  you’ll 
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be  there  any  way.” 

We  girls  had  all  been  weighed  at 
Steinmeyer’s  mill  that  morning  while 
the  men  talked  with  the  miller.  Aunt 
Hettie  weighed  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  pounds,  I  seventy,  and  Millie  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  only  she 
wouldn’t  let  us  tell  that,  she  told,  one 
hundred  and  forty.  She  said,  “Oh, 
Het,  isn’t  it  awful  to  be  so  fat?”  I 
couldn’t  see  why  it  was  awful,  then, 
but  I  did  see  when  Pa  tried  to  carry 
her  across  the  creek.  He  took  Aunt 
Hettie  first.  She  was  one  of  those 
folks  that  always  look  nice,  proper  and 
dignified  any  place  they  are  found  and 
she  sat  there  on  Pa’s  arm,  with  one 
of  her  arms  over  his  shoulder  to  steady 
herself,  him  a  wading  through  the 
creek,  and  looked  like  she  would  be¬ 
hind  her  desk  a-teaching  school  only 
perhaps  a  bit  more  interested,  but  she 
always  took  a  lot  of  interest  in  her 
school  teaching.  Some  one  suggested 
when  Pa  came  back  he  better  bring 
Wes’  rubber  boots  for  Millie  to  put  on 
so  if  Pa  dropped  her  she  would  not 
get  her  feet  wet.  While  she  put  on  the 
boots  he  carried  me  over.  When  he 
got  back  for  Millie  she  said  “Lew  you 
can’t  carry  me,”  but  he  insisted  he 
could  try  and  they  started.  She  was  a 
plump  girl  that  always  saw  the  funny 
side  of  things.  As  her  life  turned  out 
it  was  a  mighty  good  thing  she  had  a 
sense  of  humor  for  Millie  saw  a  heap 
of  trouble  before  she  reached  the  end 
of  the  road. 

She  looked  funny  with  those  big 
rubber  boots  on;  they  felt  queer;  every¬ 
one  was  making  joking  remarks,  Pa, 
the  most  of  all.  She  got  tickled  and 
began  laughing  and  when  they  got  in 
the  middle  of  the  creek  where  the 
water  was  waist  deep,  she  laughed 
harder  than  ever  and  wiggled  around 
and  Pa  staggered  and  it  looked  as  if 
they  would  both  fall  over  right  there, 
but  he  staggered  on  to  where  it  was 
about  knee  deep  before  he  dropped  her. 
She  kept  laughing  as  she  slid  through 
his  arms  but  managed  to  gather  up 
most  of  her  long  skirts  so  she  only  got 
a  little  of  them  wet. 

Later  when  we  were  all  tired  and  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  west,  Uncle  Dan 
said  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The 
wash  boiler  was  holding  many  fish 
and  Uncle  Dan  was  a  great  hand  to 
get  home  early  and  have  the  chores  all 
done  before  dark. 

The  men  were  hitching  the  horses 
to  the  wagons  and  loading  up  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  journey  home;  the  boys 
waded  and  played  in  the  creek  while 
I  sat  on  the  bank.  Shrill  above  all 
others,  telling  them  what  to  do,  “boss¬ 
ing”  I  thought,  sounded  the  voice  of 
Ned  McDay.  I  never  have  understood 
why  I  became  so  incensed  over  some¬ 
thing  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
Possibly  it  was  a  gust  of  childish  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mind  “That  boy  needs 
slapping.”  I  sprang  up,  dashed  down 
the  bank  and  boxed  his  ears. 

That  was  before  brain  storms  be¬ 
came  popular  so  perhaps  Pa’s  apology 
to  Hugh  and  Uncle  Henry  was  good  as 
any  explanation.  “The  young’un  is 
tired  and  cross  and  got  mad  without 
knowing  what  about.”  But  he  spoke 
sharper  to  me  than  he  often  did.  I  was 
quiet  and  meek  on  the  ride  home. 

If  the  elders  noticed  it  they  may 
have  thought  I  was  repenting  of  my 
sin  but  my  mind  was  busy  recalling 
all  the  home  comings  from  fishing  trips 
I  could  remember.  There  was  the  one 
when  Car],  Pete,  and  I  were  seated  on 
the  back  seat  of  Uncle  Dan’s  buggy 
and  the  hook  fell  out  of  a  fish-pole 
where  the  men  had  trust  it  after  wind¬ 
ing  the  line  round  and  round  the  pole. 
Carl  bad  seen  it  and  picked  it  up  and 
held  it  in  his  hand,  presently  a  wheel 
of  the  buggy  had  dropped  into  a  chuck- 
hole  and  the  jolt  drove  the  fish  hook 
deep  into  Carl’s  hand.  The  sick,  faint 
feeling  that  swept  over  me  when  I 
looked  at  that  hand  with  the  hook 
Sticking  in  it,  came  again  in  memory, 


but  it  proved  not  so  bad,  for  Uncle 
Dan  took  him  to  the  Doctor  and  he 
cut  it  out,  and  Carl’s  hand  healed 
quickly. 

There  was  another  time  when  Pete, 
a  little  fellow,  too  small  to  go  fishing, 
was  helped  up  in  the  wagon  when  we 
got  home  and  stood  between  Carl  and 
me  by  the  front  end  gate  while  the  men 
took  out  and  divided  the  fish.  Some¬ 
thing  startled  the  horses,  they  stepped 
up  suddenly  and  over  the  end  gate 
tumbled  little  Pete,  while  Carl  and  I 
screamed  in  horror.  Pa  hollered 
“Whoa”  and  he  hurried  and  picked  up 
little  Pete  where  he  lay  right  under 
Spud’s  foot.  Our  mare,  Spud,  was 
young  and  frisky  then  but  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  she  stood  steady  as  any  old 
horse. 

Aunt  Julia  Ann  came  out  on  the 
porch  and  when  she  saw  Pete  so  white 
and  still  in  Pa’s  arms,  she  cried  “Oh, 
he’s  dead.”  I  felt  again  the  creepy 
sensation  that  crept  along  my  back  at 
her  agonized  cry.  Pa  layed  Pete  on 
the  grass  in  the  door  yard  and  opened 
the  little  waist  his  pants  were  buttoned 
on  and  then  we  all  saw  the  print  of 
Spud’s  foot  on  his  chest,  but  it  was 
dim.  Pa  held  his  hand  on  Pete’s  breast 
a  moment,  then  said  in  a  tone  of  re¬ 
lief,  “No,  Julia  Ann,  he’s  not  dead; 
his  heart  beats,  he’s  fainted;  get  some 
water.”  They  brought  water  and 
bathed  his  face  and  soon  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  in  an  hour  or  so  seemed 


quite  well. 

By  that  time  we  were  driving  into 
Uncle  Dan’s  barn  yard  and  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  “You  better  all  stay  for  supper.” 
Hugh  McDay  said  he  and  the  boys 
must  go  right  on  home  as  Betty  would 
want  some  of  those  fresh  fish  for  sup¬ 
per.  The  rest  stayed.  Wes  and  Carl 
put  the  horses  in  the  barn  and  fed 
them,  while  Uncle  Dan,  Uncle  Henry 
and  Pa  began  dressing  fish  at  the  big 
block,  sawed  from  the  butt  of  a  big 
tree  and  standing  in  the  back  yard. 

Aunt  Julia  Ann  and  Ma  had  two  iron 
skillets  on  the  stove  in  the  summer 
kitchen  and  soon  the  air  was  full  of  the 
aroma  of  frying  fish.  They  were  rolled 
in  corn  meal,  then  fried  a  delicate 
brown.  Is  there  any  better  fish  than 
fresh  bass?  Aunt  Lida  and  the  girls 
had  set  the  long  table  in  the  dining 
room  and  soon  we  were  all  gathered 
around  it,  telling  of  the  day’s  sport, 
laughing,  praising  the  taste  of  the  fish. 

Across  near  sixty  years  one  sees  the 
dear  faces,  hears  the  voices  long  silenc¬ 
ed. 

After  the  crucifixtion  when  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples  were  very  sad, 
one  recalled  the  days  he  spent  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  before  he  ever  saw  the 
Master  and  longed  for  the  comfort  of 
nature.  Peter  said,  “I  go  fishing.”  We 
are  living  in  troublous  times.  Is  our 
world  bound  for  something  better  or 
for  destruction?  We  need  comfort. 

Let’s  go  fishing. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Lacks  Experience 

I  believe  we  are  taxed  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  income  now.  These  taxes 
are  what  make  the  cost  of  things,  even 
food  now  with  the  AAA  in  control,  so 
high  that  many  of  us  must  cease  buying. 
The  objectionable  part  to  many  of  us  is 
that  the  government  is  giving  so  much 
to  those  who  never  did  want  to  work 
and,  by  catching  them  young  (in  the 
CCC)  they  never  will.  But  if  a  farmer 
or  home  owner  must  have  help,  he  must 
give  darn  good  security  to  get  it.  I  am 
in  the  drought  area  of  Chautauqua 
county  and  since  I  will  have  to  buy  feed 
to  keep  a  small  but  closely  selected  herd 
together,  I  must  be  able  to  give  No.  1 
security  in  order  to  borrow  the  money 
to  do  it. 

If,  as  the  newspapers  and  radio  bally¬ 
hoo,  the  depression  is  over,*I  fail  to  see 
why  a  farmer  must  mortgage  his  future 
to  keep  himself  off  relief,  when  the  ma'n 
in  town  never  has  to  think  of  repaying 
the  darn  good  thing  he  draws  every 
week.  I  wouldn’t  want  a  real  farmer  to 
have  money  to  spend  on  himself,  for  he 
hasn’t  had  much  experience  that  way. 

— G.  F.  S.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Public  Enemy 

About  a  year  ago  a  neat  letter  from 
a  subscriber  was  published  in  American 
Agriculturist,  praising  the  qualities  of  the 
starling.  As  this  letter  did  not  express 
my  opinion  of  him,  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  and  endeavoring  to  learn  his  true 
nature.  I  have  learned  that  those  fully 
acquainted  with  the  starlings  are  ready 
to  condemn  them  as  a  dirty  nuisance. 

They  are  evolving  a  system  of  migra¬ 
tion,  going  southward  in  winter  and 
largely  following  the  fruit  crop  as  it 
ripens,  on  their  northward  flight  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  Their  virtues  are  negligi¬ 
ble,  their  damages  are  many.  They  are 
suppressing  our  beneficial  native  birds. 
They  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
They  have  gluttonous  appetites,  devour¬ 
ing  grains,  vegetables,  sweet  corn,  straw¬ 
berries,  green  peas,  apples,  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  the  choicest  cherries  and  other 
fruits  and  are  a  despoiling  nuisance. 

How  shall  we  fight  the  starling?  First 
organize  for  a  mass  attack.  At  the  1933 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association  held  at  Geneva  last 
fall,  we  offered  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  state  law  which  would  establish  a  mod¬ 
erate  appropriation  to  be  placed  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  a  bounty,  traps  and  plans 
to  control  the  starling.  This  resolution 
was  also  adopted  by  the  State  Grange, 
held  at  Niagara  Falls  last  December,  and 
this  resolution  was  also  presented  and 
approved  at  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Rochester,  Jan.  18,  1935.  But  here  the  re¬ 
solution  committee  preferred  to  have  it 
sent  to  the  Conservation  Department,  and 
on  January  23,  1935,  Assemblyman 
Thomptson  presented  a  bill  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  establish  a  new  Section  220a  of 
the  State  Conservation  Law  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  starling. 

But  law  and  bounty  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  Every  producer  of  fruits,  grains  and 
vegetables  must  be  willing  to  do  his 
part  as  well  as  the  consumers  of  such 
foods.—  G.  W.  S.,  New  York. 

Editor's  Note:  Our  reader  is  right.  A 
year  ago  we  said  that  the  starling  was  a 
nuisance  and  the  letter  to  which  our 
reader  refers  was  a  defense  written  by 
a  subscriber,  with  which,  however,  we  did 
not  agree.  If  you  want  more  information 
about  this  pest,  send  5c  to  the  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  1517  entitled  “European  starlings  in 
the  U.  S.” 

*  *  * 

Once  a  Month — But  Earlier 

For  the  past  year  I  have  read  numer¬ 
ous  articles  sponsored  by  various  organi¬ 
zations  and  prominent  citizens  regarding 
semi-monthly  payments  for  milk  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  big  milk  companies.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  twice  monthly  payment 
plan,  as  it  would  entail  much  more  ex¬ 
pense  such  as  more  help,  bookkeeping, 
stationary,  postage,  etc.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  farmers  be  paid  for  all  milk 
delivered  in  any  month,  not  later  than 
the  fifth  day  of  the  following  month. 
(It’s  impossible :  that’s  why  we  favor 

twice  a  month  checks. — The  Editors.) 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the 

25th,  or  nearly  another  whole  month,  for 
the  money  that  all  the  dairy  farmers 
have  to  work  so  hard  to  earn. 

— W.  L.  G.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Will  Chestnut  Come  Back? 

I  know  of  a  chestnut  sprout  which  is 
possibly  five  years  old  (more  or  less) 
which  had  six  chestnuts  on  it  last  fall. 
They  are  the  first  real  chestnuts  we 
young  folks  ever  saw.  It  is,  I  think,  six 
or  eight  feet  tall  and  two  inches  around 
the  trunk.  It  is  not  on  my  farm  home 
but  near  there. — A.  H.  H.,  Conn. 


FACTS 

you  should  know 

ABOUT  GASOLINE 

•  HIGH  COMPRESSION  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE:  Modern  high  compression 
cars  need  Ethyl  to  give  full  per¬ 
formance.  Older  cars,  too,  run 
best  on  Ethyl  as  carbon  and  mile¬ 
age  accumulate. 

•  DOUBLE-TESTED  QUALITY: 
Sufficient  Ediyl  fluid  (containing 
tetraethyl  lead)  is  used  to  produce 
the  highest  anti-knock  rating  by 
the  official  test  methods  of  the  oil 
and  automotive  industries.  The 
all-round  quality  is  protected 
through  double  inspection  at  the 
refinery  and  at  the  pump.  Speci¬ 
fications  are  adjusted  to  fit  the 
different  seasonal  conditions. 

•  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE: 
Approximately  95%  of  all  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  contains 
Ethyl  fluid. 

To  get  all  the  power  and  pleasure 
from  your  car-investment — ■ 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYLS 


ALWAYS  LOOK!  Only  pumps  which 
are  identified  by  the  Ethyl  trademark 
on  the  globe  or  body  dispense  gasoline 
containing  Ethyl  fluid. 


Famous,  easy  to 
use,  industrial 
glue  now  ready 
for  farm  re¬ 
pairing  .  .  . 


CASCO  Glue, 
used  widely 
in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine 
furniture,  pianos 
and  airplanes, 
puts  broken  tools,  implements  and  furniture  back 
into  a  lifetime  of  hard  usage.  Not  to  be  confused  in 
any  way  with  glue  commonly  sold  for  farm  use. 
CASCO  hardens  quickly,  by  chemical  action.  This 
gives  superior  holding  power— makes  CASCO  heat¬ 
proof . .  .waterproof.  Its  strength  will  amaze  you. 


FREE!  SAMPLE  and  Farm  Repair  Guide 


32  pages  —  50  illustrations  gives 
dozens  of  money -saving  ideas  on 
farm  and  home  repairs.  Put  your 
name  and  address  on  a  penny  post¬ 
card.  Say  “Send  FREE  sample 
and  Farm  Repair  Guide.” 
Hardware,  Paint,  Lumber  Dealers 
sell  CASCO 

THE  CASEIN  MFG.  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
350  Madison  Av.,  Dept.  330-1  New  York 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 

90' 


r  You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade,  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mall 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YARN 


SAVE  MONEY  — BUY  DIRECT 
BOUCLE  $2.95— SHETLAND  $2. 
4  FOLD  $1.90 
CHIFFON  BOUCLE  $4.00 

Angora.  Chenille,  Guimps,  others. 
Samples  Free. 

J.C.  YARN  CO.  (Dept.  K-3)  III  Spring  St.  N.Y.City,  N,Y, 


YARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
America  Sendfor400  FREEsamples.  Yarn 
Novelty  Co.,  (42-BR)  N.9thSt„  Phila.,  Pa. 


BRED  FEMALE  QUEBEC  MINK  $25  each.  Fine  dark 
females  bred  to  extra  dark  males. 

R.  BACKUS,  1039  N.  Main  St.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


ONE  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
the  bureaucratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  its  stubbornness.  After  all,  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  are  nothing  but  ag¬ 
gregations  of  men  who,  like  you  and  I, 
are  naturally  interested  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  their  jobs,  saving  their  reputations, 

fnd  increasing  their  power.  Once  such 
n  aggregation  is  launched  on  a  wrong 
program,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  or 
turn  it. 

The  Case  of  the  AAA 

I  have  never  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini¬ 
stration  for  two  reasons,  which  I  have 
frequently  reported  here  before:  (1) 
From  the  very  beginning,  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  led  by  individuals  with  a 
narrow  mid-west  or  southern  point  of 
view;  (2)  the  programs  which  it  was 
undertaking  were  so  gigantic  that  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  they  could  not  be 
adequately  manned  over  a  long  period. 

To  these  common  sense  objections  I 
would  now  like  to  add  a  third  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  immense  amount  of  work 
it  undertook,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  has  furnished  jobs 
to  thousands  of  individuals.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  range  in  training  and  ability 
all  the  way  from  ex-agricultural  news¬ 
papermen,  ex-agricultural  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  ex-county  agents,  down  to 
plain  political  ward-healers.  Every 
one  of  these  individuals  is  naturally 
and  understandably,  and  many  of  them 
conscientiously,  interested  in  keeping 
his  job  and  saving  his  face. 

Now,  the  life  blood,  or  shall  we  say 
the  money  that  makes  the  mare  go, 
for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  flows  from  the  collection 
of  processing  taxes.  These  taxes  are 
applied  against  three  great  agricultur¬ 
al  staples  —  wheat,  hogs,  and  cotton. 
(I  am  disregarding  others,  like  tobac¬ 
co.)  On  these  three  staples,  proces¬ 
sors  pay  into  the  government  taxes  of 
.042  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  $2.25 
per  cwt.  on  hogs,  and  .30  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat.  These  taxes  raise  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  which  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  disburses  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  —  by  limiting  the  acreage  of  com 
—  hogs. 

The  theory  back  of  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  is  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  result  in  larger  net  re¬ 
turns  to  farmers. 

Time  to  Challenge 
Processing  Taxes 

Personally,  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  results  which  are  claim¬ 
ed  for  processing  taxes.  I  think  that 
the  time  is  here  when  they  should  be 
studied  with  due  regard  to  what  they 
may  have  accomplished  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  Just  to  start  the 
ball  rolling,  I  am  going  to  make  the 
flat  statement  that  processing  taxes  to¬ 
day  are  being  split  by  the  processors 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
As  a  result,  the  farmer  is  getting  less 


than  he  would  get  if  they  did  not  exist, 
and  the  consumer  is  paying  more  than 
he  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  making  the  above  statement,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
disregarded  benefit  payments  all  to¬ 
gether.  Benefit  payments,  in  my 
philosophy  of  life,  have  no  place  in 
American  agriculture,  because 

(1)  They  are  based  on  an  economy 
of  scarcity,  which  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  American  ideals. 

(2)  They  are  paid,  at  best,  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country. 

(3)  Their  collection  and  disburse¬ 
ment  established  and  will  per¬ 
petuate  a  bureaucracy,  which 
will  absorb  for  its  upkeep  and 
operation  more  and  more  of 
the  taxes  collected — a  bureau¬ 
cracy  which  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  taxes  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
program,  right  or  wrong. 

If  you  don’t  believe  the  latter  state¬ 
ment,  I’ll  be  able  to  show  you  the  evi¬ 
dence  within  ten  days  after  what  I’ve 
said  above  is  printed. 

A  Concession 

As  an  emergency  measure  to  supple¬ 
ment  devaluation,  processing  taxes 
were  all  right  to  try.  Emergency  bene¬ 
fit  payments  rushed  into  the  Mid-west 
and  the  South,  while  the  drought  and 
devaluation  were  raising  the  agricul¬ 
tural  price  level,  were  quite  possibly  a 
wise,  and  perhaps  a  necessary,  thing 
to  do  in  order  to  prevent  an  agrariar 
revolt  in  these  sections. 

Continuing  processing  taxes,  now 
that  a  fairly  satisfactory  agricultural 
price  level  has  been  reached,  however, 
is  quite  another  thing.  What  agricul¬ 
ture  needs  above  anything  else  at  the 
present  time  is  consumer  purchasing 
power.  With  its  great  investment,  its 
burdensome  overhead  of  debts  and 
taxes,  agriculture  needs  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  price.  Volume  of 
production  is  dependent  upon  consump¬ 
tion  alone. 

Processing  taxes  today  are  slowing 
up  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products. 

The  Remedy 

Processing  taxes  should  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  altogether.  The  enormous 
pay  roll  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  should  be  rapidly 
reduced. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  benefit 
payments  to  certain  farmers  in  certain 
sections,  take  them  out  of  the  relief 
bill.  If  it  is  necessary  to  support  thou¬ 
sands  of  present  A.A.A.  employees 
while  they  are  relocating  themselves, 
take  care  of  them  in  the  same  way. 

Administration  Has  Done  Much 

While  I  question  the  program  of  the 
AAA,  may  I  remind  purely  political 
opponents  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  benefits  which 


While  we  have  been  dealing  around  trying  to  buy  a  satisfactory  team  this 
spring,  the  burden  of  spring  work  at  Sunnygables  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
pair  of  three  year  old  grade  Percheron  mares  shown  above.  These  mares  are 
two  of  four  draft  fillies  /  accumulated  at  the  time  I  was  suggesting  to  readers 
of  this  page  that  they  load  up  on  good,  sound,  young  livestock.  They  were 
broken  as  two  year  olds,  so  they  already  have  a  years  light  work  under  their 
belts.  I  look  for  them  to  weigh  3400  pounds  at  halter  when  five  years  old. 
We  call  them  “Dot”  and  “Dash”.  I  owe  a  good  deal  to  Fred  and  Jake  Emmick 
for  having  thoroughly  trained  this  team  and  nursed  them  along  as  two  year  old 

workers . 


have  accrued  to  agriculture  from : 
(1)  Its  monetary  program;  (2)  its 
refinancing  of  all  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  through  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration;  (3)  the  hope  that  lies  in  its 
permanent  land  policy. 


Crossbreds  Again 

I  never  know,  when  I  write  some¬ 
thing  on  this  page,  whether  or  not  it 
will  prove  interesting.  In  the  Febru¬ 
ary  16th  issue,  I  mentioned  what  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  to  be  a  growing  interest  in 
crossbreds  of  all  kinds.  I  received  so 
many  letters  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  quoting  them  here.  Out  of  them, 
however,  I  have  selected  one  written 
by  R.  B.  Hinman,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  I 
reproduce  below.  This  letter  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  kind  of  thinking  which 
a  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  doing. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  comply 
with  Professor  Hinman’s  suggestion 
that  I  breed  some  Ayrshire  cows  to 
my  Aberdeen  Angus  bull;  but  if  one 
or  two  happen  to  get  bred  that  way,  I 
shall  certainly  be  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  their  off-spring  and  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Professor  Hinman 
in  studying  them.  I  showed  to  Ora 
Rhodes,  of  Etna,  N.  Y.,  who  is  one  of 
the  really  well  informed  Guernsey 
breeders  of  the  state,  the  two  heifers 
which  I  have  by  a  Guernsey  bull  out  of 
Angus  heifers.  He  agreed  with  me 
that  they  are  outstanding  individuals. 

It  may  be  that  we  yet  will  have  to 
attack  the  disease  problem  in  both 
cattle  and  poultry  by  means  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  hardier  crossbred. 

Professor  Hinman’s  letter: 

Dear  friend  Babcock: 

I  am  indeed  much  interested  in  your 
little  article  appearing  in  the  February 
16th  issue  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 


turist.  I  am  referring  to  that  part  of 
your  article  which  deals  with  cross¬ 
breds,  for  in  this  institution  and  in  the 
general  field  of  Animal  Husbandry  we 
have  talked  purebreds  so  long,  that  I 
know  the  full  value  of  crossbreeding  is 
entirely  missing.  I  someway  feel  that 
I  never  fully  appreciated  the  value  of 
intelligent  crossbreeding  until  I  visited 
Great  Britain  and  I  know  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Savage  feels  the  same  way  about  it 
after  his  trip  to  the  British  Isles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  so  strongly 
along  this  line  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  ask  you  to  breed  some  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  to  your  Aberdeen  Angus 
bulls  and  let  me  have  the  crossbreds. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  this  on  a 
large  scale  at  all,  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  lot  of  information  which  we  do 
not  have  and  which  we  could  well  use. 
You  see,  this  could  be  done  with  very 
little  necessary  expense,  and  we  could 
kill  these  crossbreds  here  and  secure 
full  data  on  them  as  live  animals  and 
as  carcasses. 

I  shall  talk  this  matter  over  with 
Professor  Savage  and  will  be  able  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  more  detail  with 
you  before  you  will  want  to  have  many 
of  the  milk  cows  bred.  I  can  not  com¬ 
pliment  you  too  highly  on  that  last 
paragraph  and  particularly  the  last 
sentence.  We  have  too  long  masked 
culls  as  purebreds,  and  to  my  notion 
that  is  the  thing  which  breeders  of 
purebreds  should  shun  and  spend  less 
time  worrying  about  good  crossbreds. 
Good  crossbreds  always  presuppose 
purebred  parents,  and  so  with  you,  “I 
see  nothing  in  this  for  the  good  pure¬ 
bred  man  to  worry  about.” 

Thanking  you  again  for  calling  the 
attention  of  breeders  to  this  matter, 
I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  B.  Hinman, 

Assistant  Professor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1935 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  BUREAU 


$25.00 
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SERVICE 

FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  reddered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


No  Frogs 

You  will  find  no  frog  farming  adver¬ 
tisements  in  American  Agriculturist. 
Here  is  what  some  authorities  have  to 
say  about  the  subject. 

Commissioner  Osborne  of  New  York 
Conservation  Department  is  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  that  frog  farming  is  unsound  and 
sounds  a  warning  to  any  prospective  in¬ 
vestor  in  frog  raising. 

The  Conservation  Director  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  says,  “Several  people  who  have  tried 
such  methods  (raising  frogs  artificially) 
have  spent  considerable  money  and  have 
been  unable  to  meet  with  any  success 
whatever.’’ 

Commissioner  Frank  Bell  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  says,  “Circulars 
mention  large  returns  anticipated  from 
frog  culture  but  make  no  claims  of 
actual  accomplishment.’’ 

The  state  of  Louisiana  says,  “There 
are  no  frog  farms  in  our  state  where 
frogs  are  raised  artificially.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  raise  frogs  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  and  in  no  case  has  the  trial 
been  a  success.” 

If  after  reading  these  opinions  from 
experts,  you  fall  for  the  smooth  sales 
talk  and  go  into  frog  farming,  we  might 
still  be  sympathetic  if  you  lose  money, 
but  we  won’t  be  able  to  get  your  money 
back. 


Post  Office  on  Job 

On  February  8  the  federal  grand  jury 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  indicted  25  persons 
charged  with  use  of  mails  to  defraud. 
Two  of  the  25  were  William  Jarvis  and 
Samuel  Gainer,  characterized  as  well- 
known  in  New  York  financial  circles  be¬ 
cause  of  past  activities  in  irregular  stock 
selling  operations. 

Charles  Beadon  is  reported  as  in  prison 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  awaiting  extradition 
to  United  States-  He  was  convicted  in 
New  York  on  June  6,  1930  for  using  mails 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  stock  in  the  Utah  Lead  Corporation. 
The  conviction  was  appealed  and  wb’le 
pending,  he  skipped  the  country. 

Subscribers  frequently  inquire  why  cer¬ 
tain  people,  believed  by  them  to  be 
crooks,  are  not  put  in  jail.  Some  of  them 
are.  Others  escape  because  of  lack  of 
evidence  or  because  they  are  clever 
enough  to  stay  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Anyway,  jailing  a  crook  does  little 
for  those  who  have  already  lost  money, 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Miss  J.  Ruth  Robinson,  Highland  . $  11.00 

(part  settlement  on  story) 

F.  E.  lackson,  Cohocton  . . .  35.25 

(settlement  on  eggs) 

Byron  Betsinger,  Oneida  .  75.00 

(adjustment  on  chicks) 

i.  Sheldon  Wood,  Fort  Ann  .  187.78 

,  (adjustment  on  complaint) 

W.  J.  Howland,  Martville  .  3.95 

_  (adjustment  on  purchases) 

E.  D.  Smith,  Arkport  . . .  14.95 

(settlement  on  clothing) 

Alph  Walrath,  Chaumont  . 1.80 

(adjustment  on  tobacco  purchases) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Elmer  Green,  Henniker  .  2.50 

(part  settlement  on  account) 

VERMONT 

Ralph  J.  Lessor,  New  Haven  .  4.00 

(adjustment  on  accounts) 

TOTAL . $336.23 

Adjustments  Made  Involving 
No  Money 
NEW  YORK 

Mr*.  Raymond  Smith,  Johnsburg 

(adjustment  on  painting) 

Mrs.  Dora  Longyear,  Hunter 
(adjustment  on  insurance) 

Paige  Stillwell,  Afton 

(adjustment  on  radio) 

James  VanBrunt,  East  Setauket,  Long  Island 
(adjustment  on  suit  of  clothes) 

*  y  Lane»  Franklinville 
(adjustment  on  stove) 

Mr.s-  Burt  Wilcox,  Little  Valley 
^ustment  on  order  of  candy) 
naymond  Forbes,  Owego 
(adjustment  on  order  of  blankets) 


though  it  may  prevent  further  swindling 
by  these  same  individuals.  Swindlers 
will  be  with  us  for  some  years,  if  not 
always.  The  best  advise  is,  do  not  fall 
for  them.  Before  you  sign,  check  with 
Service  Bureau. 


Agent’s  Promises 

“I  answered  an  advertisement  for  the 
Franklin  Institute.  A  man  claiming  to 
represent  them  came  to  see  me.  He  said 
he  had  a  job  waiting  for  me  in  Albany 
and  would  hold  it  until  I  could  study  the 
Franklin  Institute  correspondence  course. 
He  said  I  could  expect  $200  a  month  from 
the  job  and  said  his  company  bought  and 
sold  these  positions  through  politics.  He 
also  told  me  that  if  I  would  give  him  $10 
he  would  hold  the  job  for  10  days  and 
wrote  on  the  contract  in  his  own  writing 
“10  Day  Refund  Priv.”  Now  the  school 
is  trying  to  collect  for  the  entire  fee.” 

This  agent  promised  more  than  the 
school  will  back  up.  Why  is  it  that 
people  prefer  to  believe  what  an  agent 
tells  them  rather  than  what  is  down  in 
black  and  white  on  the  contract?  If 
the  company  wants  to  go  to  law  about 
it,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  contract  is 
enforcable,  and  that  they  can  collect  the 
full  amount. 

Before  you  sign  up  for  any  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  check  first  on  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  concern,  second,  be  sure  that 
you  have  the  time,  ability,  and  perserver- 
ance  to  complete  the  course,  and  third, 
that  you  have  money  to  pay  for  it. 


Judge  Future  By  Past 

I  am  anxious  to  get  information  about 
the  “Ask  Mr.  Corbett  Travel  Service,”  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  If  it  is  all 
right,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  use  it. 

We  are  informed  that  there  have  been 
complaints  from  folks  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  who  have  had  recent  deal¬ 
ings  with  Mr.  Corbett.  Also  we  are  told 
that  Corbett  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
jail  back  in  1931  by  the  Police  Court 
Judge  in  Providence,  for  securing  cash 
bonds  of  $300  each  from  men  seeking 
employment  in  connection  with  his  em¬ 
ployment  agency.  Complaints  were  that 
he  had  failed  to  return  the  $300  as  agreed. 
The  sentence  was  appealed  and  the  case 
dismissed  for  lack  of  persons  to  testify. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  promise 
was  made  that  the  money  would  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Complaints  on  this  new  enterprise  con¬ 
cern  the  publicity  promised  in  “The  Re¬ 
sort  and  Tour  Booklet,”  which  tourist 
home  owners  claim  was  not  published  as 
agreed.  Past  history  is  the  best  guide 
we  know  of  to  predict  how  well  future 
promises  will  be  kept. 


Anxious  Too  Late 

I  paid  $375  for  some  stock  in  an  oil 
well  in  Texas.  They  told  me  that  they 
would  pay  me  royalties  of  24%.  I  have 
never  received  any  royalties,  and  I  am 
getting  anxious. 

The  time  to  get  anxious  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  was  when  they  promised  to  pay 
royalties  of  24%.  Big  promises  are  a 
sign  of  big  risks.  In  our  opinion,  the 
money  is  lost. 


Sorry 

Last  October  I  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  gave  a  check  for  $19.45  to  Mr.  C.  G. 
Spafford  of  Hollowell,  Maine.  I  have  not 
received  the  shoes  yet.  The  check  has 
been  cashed  and  returned  to  me. 

Since  we  received  our  subscriber’s  let¬ 
ter,  we  have  written  three  letters  to  Mr. 
Spafford.  None  of  the  letters  have  been 
returned.  Neither  has  our  subscriber  or 
the  Service  Bureau  received  settlement 
or  promise  of  settlement. 


RATES  OF  SPEEDS  AS 
DANGEROUS  AS  FALLS ! 


A  car  going  40  miles  per  Hour  is  four  time*  as  capable  of  In¬ 
filling  damage  as  at  20  miles,  When  going  60  miles  per 
Hour,  it  is  nine  times  «s  capable  of  inflicting  damage.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  traveling  at  20,  40  and  60  miles  per  Hour  Have  tHe 
same  capacity  for  inflicting  damage  that  tHe  same  cars  would 
Have  if  driven  off  a  one,  four,  and  ten  or  twelvie-story  build- 
ing.  8e  temperate  in  tHe  use  of  speed) 


Mm 

pPl 


60  MILES 

HEIGHT  120.3 -FEET 


40  MILES 

HEIGHT  53.5  FEET 


20  MILES 

HEIGHT  13.4  FEET 


During  1934 

A  person  killed  every  fifteen  minutes  and  some¬ 
one  hurt  every  thirty-one  seconds  on  the  average 
in  automobile  accidents.  This  makes  a  total  of  at 
least  36,000  deaths  and  around  1,000,000  injuries. 

The  fatal  toll  from  automobile  accidents  brings 
the  ten  year  average  for  street  and  highway  deaths 
recorded  up  to  more  than  28,000. 


Thus  in  ten  years  the  number  of  people  killed  by 
automobiles  exceeds  America’s  record  of  soldier  kill¬ 
ed  during  all  the  history  of  this  country. 

For  those  who  care  to  reflect  upon  the  records 
of  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  fatalities  by  years  are  listed  as  follows: 


1934  .  . 

1929  . 

.  30,858 

1933  .  . 

.  29,000 

1928  . 

.  27,618 

1932  .  . 

. 29,196 

1927  . 

.  25,533 

1931  .  . 

.  33,346 

1926  . 

.  23,264 

1930  .  . 

.  32,540 

1925  . 

.  21,628 

Total . 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COUNT  THESE 
VALUABLE  SERVICES 

to  the  Credit  of  Your  Farmer- 
Owned,  Farmer-Controlled 

COOPERATIVE 

G.L.F.  FERTILIZER  SERVICE: 


1*  Introduced  open  formulas. 

2*  Eliminated  useless  and  worthless  filler. 

3.  Stepped  up  concentrations  of  plant 
nutrients  in  mixtures,  thus  making  savings 
in  costs. 

4U  Made  Superphosphate  available  to 
dairymen  throughout  the  year,  originally 
at  low,  bulk  car  prices,  and,  more  recently, 
by  cheap  water  and  truck  shipments. 

5*  Invented  16-20  Superphosphate,  giv¬ 
ing  farmers  4  extra  per  cent  of  presently 
available  phosphoric  acid,  at  no  increase  in 
cost. 

Originated,  and  is  having  built  to 
G.L.F.  specifications,  32%  Gran-Phos¬ 
phate,  a  granular,  double-strength  carrier 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Made  available  ioo-pound,  easy-to- 
handle,  burlap  bags  at  no  increase  in  price, 
while  167’s  still  were  standard  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

8.  Introduced  clean,  neat,  non-sifting, 
multi-walled,  tough  paper  bags — at  lower 
cost  than  burlap. 

Eliminated  from  G.L.F.  mixtures  the 
natural  acid-forming  tendencies,  except  as 
needed  on  sweet  soils,  and  to  control 
potato  scab. 

10.  I  naugurated  “prices  per  pound  of 
plant  nutrients” — the  sound,  scientific,  and 
informative  new  method  of  valuing  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

11.  Made  mixed  fertilizers  so  soundly 
and  scientifically  that  practical  crop 
growers  have  voluntarily  quadrupled  their 
purchases  in  the  last  seven  years. 

12.  Opera  ted  mixing  plants  with  such 
economy  that  G.L.F.  prices  now  set  all 
fertilizer  prices  in  this  territory. 


SETS 

FERTILIZER 

PRICES? 


G.L.F.  announced  Spring  Fertili¬ 
zer  prices  February  25.  Two  events 
of  utmost  importance  to  all  fertil¬ 
izer  users  immediately  followed: 

I  Competitive  fertilizer  mixers  met 
G.L.F.  prices  by  reducing  their 
quotations  an  average  of  $1.75  per  ton. 
By  this  act  alone  farmers  in  upstate 
New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania 
are  saving  well  toward  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  on  this  year’s  fertilizer 
bill. 

Competitive  fertilizer  mixers 
copied,  exactly  as  inaugurated  by 
G.L.F.,  the  scientific  method  of  pricing 
each  plant  nutrient  in  mixed  fertilizers. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  FORMULAS 
THEY  TELL  YOU  L ^ 

EVERYTHING! 


AVAILABLE  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 

4-'- 6-4 

(NON-ACID) 

NITROGEN 

PHOS. 

NITRATE 

1  AMMONIA 

100  lbs. 

♦Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5%  N 

10.3 

10.3 

12 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5%  N 

2.5 

1270 

Ammoniated  Super  2.5%  N,  16.5%  A.P.A. 

31.8 

209.6 

230 

Ammo-Phos  11%  N,  48%  A.P.A. 

25.3 

110.4 

134 

Muriate  of  Potash  60  % 

80.0 

100 

Ground  Tobacco  Stems 

154 

High  Magnesium  Limestone 

2000 

10.3 

69.9 

320.0 

80.0 

*10.25%  Nitrate  Nitrogen 

10.25%  Ammonia  Nitrogen 

80.2 

320.0 

80.0 

4-8-7  (NON-ACID) 

63  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  16%  N 

10.1 

223 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5%  N 

45.7 

970 

Ammoniated  Super  2.5%  N,  16.5%  A.P.A 

24.3 

160.0 

212 

Muriate  of  Potash  60% 

127.2 

65 

Potash  20% 

13.0 

200 

Ground  Tobacco  Stems 

267 

High  Magnesium  Limestone 

2000 

10.1 

70.0 

160.0 

140.2 

80.1 

160.0 

140.2 

4-8-7  (ACID) 

63  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  16%  N  ' 

10.1 

223 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5%  N 

45.7 

970 

Ammoniated  Super  2.5%  N,  16.5%  A.P.A. 

24.3 

160.0 

78 

Muriate  of  Potash  60% 

46.8 

466 

Potash  Salts  20% 

93.2 

200 

Ground  Tobacco  Stems 

2000 

* 

10.1 

70.0 

160.0 

140.0 

80.1 

160.0 

140.0 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  all 
farmers  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  the  l 
value  of  a  fertilizer  by  the  standards  used 
by  fertilizer  manufacturers  themselves. 

IMPORTANT 

G.L.F.  Fertilizer  quotations  could  have 
been  lower  had  the  management  of  your 
organization  been  sure  that  you  would 
order  enough  tonnage  to  run  G.L.F. 
plants  to  capacity.  With  your  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  setting  the  price,  no 
fertilizer  user  can  afford  to  have  G.L.F. 
manufacturing  costs  high  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  tonnage. 


THERE  ARE 

THREE  MEASURES  OF  QUALITY 
IN  FERTILIZER 

First: — Its  drillability. 

Second: — Its  residual  effect  on 
soil.  (Does  it  make  the  land 
more  acid?) 

Third,  and  most  important: — 
The  amounts,  ratio,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  plant  nutrients. 


All  G.L.F.  mixed  fertilizers  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  your  needs  in  these  three 
respects.  You  can  check  for  yourself  how 
well  they  do  so,  because  G.L.F.  freely 
gives  out  open  formulas  and  other  in¬ 
formation  which  aid  you  to  choose  the 
best  mixture  for  your  own  crop -producing 
conditions. 

COOPERATIVE 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC 
ITHACA,  N.Y. 


LJ 
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cherry  blossom  time.  Any  Am¬ 
erican  may  well  be  proud  of 
his  beautiful  national  Capital. 


— Photos  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


We  Visit 


Washington 
and  AAA 


RIGHT  NOW  there  are  two  questions  of 
vital  importance  before  the  American 
people,  and  especially  before  farmers.  First, 
shall  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini¬ 
stration  (AAA)  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  our  government?  Second,  do  we  want  to 
continue  to  make  progress  in  agriculture  by 
educational  and  organization  methods  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  or  do  we  wish  to  give  the 
AAA  power  to  force  upon  farmers  what  men 
in  Washington  think  is  good  for  them?  Ex¬ 
ample,  supposing  a  quarter  of  the  farmers  in 
any  one  county  are  growing  alfalfa.  Maybe 
more  should.  Should  we  let  progress  come 
through  educational  and  voluntary  methods 
that  we  have  found  good  in  past  years,  or 
should  we  permit  the  government  to  force  all 
farmers  in  that  county  to  grow  alfalfa?  I  am 
just  back  from  a  two  days’  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  other  agricultural  editors,  where  I 
heard  Secretary  Wallace  and  his  associates  of 
the  AAA  say  “Yes”  to  two  of  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  —  that  AAA  should  be  permanently 
continued,  and,  if  necessary,  that  farmers 
should  be  forced  by  law  to  conform  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  laid  down  by  government  leaders.  I 
believe  Americans  will  answer  those  questions 
with  an  emphatic  “No”.  What  do  you  think? 
Washington  this  time  of  the  year  is  prob¬ 


ably  the  most  beautiful  city  in  America.  It 
is  a  planned  city,  you  know,  with  its  wide 
streets,  its  beautiful  parks,  and  its  artistic  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  all  fitting  into  a  general  scheme. 
It  seemed  good  in  the  last  days  of  March 
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when  I  was  there  to  hear  the  whirr  of  the 
lawnmower  again,  to  see  the  trees  in  bud,  the 
forsythia  in  bloom,  and  the  cherry  trees  al¬ 
most  ready  to  blossom.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  hope  that  the  new  springtime  brings,  I 
came  away  from  Washington  deeply  discour¬ 
aged.  I  listened  for  two  days  to  speeches  of 
men  at  the  head  of  the  AAA,  and  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  job  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  an  impossible  one,  and  will,  if 
persisted  in,  gravely  injure  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Some  day  we  may  have  to  recover  from 
recovery. 

Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  his  associates  are  men  of  the  highest 
character.  Wallace’s  sincerity  and  that  of 
most  of  his  co-workers  is  unquestioned.  They 


Historic  home  of  America’s  presidents.  If 
walls  could  talk,  what  a  dramatic  history  those 
in  this  most  famous  dwelling  would  unfold ! 


believe  that  they  are  doing  a  great  job  for 
farmers;  But,  nevertheless,  they  are  handi- 
caPP^d  because  the  whole  agricultural  ad¬ 
justment  law  and  general  scheme  is  funda¬ 
mentally,  economically,  and  socially  wrong. 
During  the  entire  conference  with  Secretary 
Wallace  and  his  men,  it  was  clear  that  they 
do  not  like  to  be  criticized.  They  talked  about 
demagogues  who  tear  down  things;  said  that 
forces  which  divide  can  be  greater  than  those 
that  unite;  and  declared  that  if  disunity  is 
foscered  by  enough  people  some  other  method 
of  control  will  have  to  be  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  place  of  democratic  methods.  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  mean  that  if  we  keep  on  criticiz¬ 
ing,  they  would  like  to  give  us  a  dictator  a  la 
Mussolini,  and  I  interpreted  all  these  state¬ 
ments  to  mean  that  we  must  take  AAA  poli¬ 
cies  and  swallow  them  whole. 

One  AAA  blind  spot,  however,  is  beginning 
to  see  a  little  light.  I  heard  an  AAA  leader 
say :  “It  is  very  apparent  that  we  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  end  of  ruthless  adjustment,  that  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  continue  to  raise  prices  without 
affecting  consumer  buying  power.”  This  is  an 
important  admission,  for  it  shows  that  AAA 
leaders  are  coming  to  realize  that  processing 
taxes  by  reducing  consumption  are  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  AAA  is  not, 
however,  scrapping  its  crop  control  policy;  it 
is  merely  calling  it  by  a  new  name  now  — 
‘controlled  abundance.”  But  it  doesn’t  make 
the  old  rose  smell  any  sweeter  to  a  world  that 
needs  more,  not  less,  food  and  clothes. 

Our  discussions  lasted  two  days  and  I  did 
not  once  hear  AAA  give  any  credit  to  the 
President’s  monetary  policy  for  the  rise  in 
[farm  prices.  Instead,  ( Turn  to  Page  26) 


The  New  Standard  Sedan,  $ 550 

The  1935  New  Standard  Chevrolet  brings  you  all  of 
the  following  quality  advantages:  Body  by  Fisher 
(with  Fisher  Ventilation  System)  .  .  .  Improved 
Master  Blue-Flame  Engine  . . .  Pressure-Stream  Oiling 
.  .  .  Extra-Rugged  X-Frame  .  .  .  Weatherproof  Cable- 
Controlled  Brakes. 

List  price  of  New  Standard  Roadster  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  t465.  With  bumpers,  spare 
tire  and  tire  lock,  the  list  price  is  $ 20 
additional.  Prices  quoted  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement  are  list  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
are  subject  to  chang/e  without  notice. 


465 
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The  Master  De  Luxe  Coach,  $ 580 


The  Master  De  Luxe  Chevrolet  is  the  only  car  that 
brings  you  all  of  these  quality  features:  Turret-Top 
Body  by  Fisher  (with  Fisher  Ventilation  System)  .  .  . 
Improved  Knee-Action  Ride  .  .  .  Blue-Flame  Valve- 
in-Head  Engine  with  Pressure-Stream  Oiling  ... 
Weatherproof  Cable-Controlled  Brakes  .  .  .  Shock- 
Proof  Steering. 

List  price  of  Master  De  Luxe  Coupe  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  $560.  With  bumpers, 
spare  tire  and  tire  lock,  the  list  price  is 
$ 25.00  additional.  Prices  quoted  in  this 
advertisement  are  list  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Knee-Action  optional  at  $20.00  extra. 


560 
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wants  economy . . .  and 
here  it  is  ...  in  cars  that  are 
designed  to  please  everybody 

Choose  your  1935  car  solely  on 
its  ability  to  operate  eco¬ 
nomically —  or  select  it  on  its 
performance,  comfort  and  dependability  values.  Choose 
by  either  method— and  you’ll  find  the  satisfactory  answer 
in  the  New  Standard  Chevrolet.  At  the  world’s  lowest 
price  for  a  Six,  you’ll  get  the  finest  performing  Chevrolet, 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  Chevrolet  ever  built  ...  a 
powerful  car  with  trigger-quick  getaway,  smooth  highway 
speed,  and  efficient,  cable-controlled  braking.  This  excep¬ 
tional  performance  will  be  long-lived,  too — for  the  New 
Standard  is  an  extra-rugged  car.  It  is  precision  engineered 
to  be  completely  dependable.  Any  way  you  judge,  the 
New  Standard  Chevrolet  will  amaze  you  with  its  extra 
values.  Inspect  a  New  Standard  today  — see  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  motorists  have  already  chosen  it. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Compare  Chevrolet’ s  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms 

A  General  Motors  Value 


CHEVROLET 

CHOOSE  CHEVROLET  FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 


‘/ay  haw 


LATEST  IMPROVED  HAT  TOOL 

Bucks,  Elevates,  Loads  W  agons 
or  stacks  any  crop  you  mow. 
Quick  action.  Load  damps 
|  forward,  works  in  high  wind, 
'  no  shattering.  Use  team  or 

_ _ _ _ _  tractor.  STEEL  OR  WOOD  FRAME. 

grp  BOOKLET— Tells  yon— shows  yon  why  thousands  of 
If  ELE  Jayhawk  owners  are  boosters.  Writ* for  these  fact*. 
IYATT  MFG.  CO..  600  5th  St..  Salina.  Kansas 


ill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  utidesir- 
ablegrowth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  Ho.  '*P-U 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANV.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
.176  N,  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calit. 


COMFORT- SAFETY -PROFIT 


Lights  for  your  home  and  barns,  electric 
power  for  pumping  water,  for  milking,  churn¬ 
ing,  sawing  wood — these  are  not  luxuries.  They 
pay  big  dividents  in  comfort  .  .  .  safety  .  .  . 
and  profit,  yet  cost  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

You  can  have  them  all  with  a  Westinghouse 
light  plant.  In  our  complete  line,  which  in¬ 
cludes  automatic  plants  that  run  30  days  with¬ 
out  attention  and  batteries  with  a  10  year  life 
you’ll  find  just  the  equipment  to  fit  your 
needs.  Get  complete  information  today — no 
obligation,  of  course. 


Westinghouse  .... 

LIGHT  PLANTS  AND  BATTERIES 


Room  2-N,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sass  and  A pplesass 


Weed's  from  Roadside 

Before  improved  roads  came,  the  road¬ 
sides  were  fairly  level,  could  be  mowed 
with  mowing  machines  and  raked  with 
horse  rake.  On  our  farm  often  a  fair¬ 
sized  load  of  hay  was  harvested.  We  al¬ 
ways  cut  it  first  and  had  the  roadsides 
all  cleaned  up. 

Now  what  a  change!  There  are  deep 
ditches  on  each  side  so  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  only  part  of  it.  The  state  or 
county  is  supposed  to  cut  it,  we  are  told. 
Usually  they  come  along  once  a  year  and 
cut  part  of  it;  that  beyond  and  inside 
the  ditch  is  left.  There  is  no  hay;  just 
weeds,  anyway. 

Last  season  we  mowed  ours  twice  our¬ 
selves  and  it  took  more  out  of  our  mow¬ 
ing  machine  than  mowing  fifteen  acres 
of  hay.  I  know,  because  I  mowed  it  my¬ 
self.  The  little  stones  stick  up  an!  if 
you  have  your  cutter  bar  low  enough  to 
get  most  of  the  weeds,  stones  get  in  be¬ 
tween  your  guards  and  make  nicki  in 
the  sections. 

The  real  joke  comes  when  late  in  the 
fall,  after  all  weeds  have  gone  to  seed, 
dried  up,  and  seeds  blown  all  over  our 
farms,  along  come  four  or  five  men  with 
scythes  and  cut  all  this  dry  stuff  and 
leave  most  of  it  for  seed  for  next  year. 
It  is  so  dry  it  all  breaks  up  if  they  try 
to  pick  it  up. 

The  papers  tell  us  to  watch  out  for  bad 
weeds  and  not  let  them  spread.  Why  not 
give  the  Highway  Department  a  little  of 
this  advice? — Mrs.  C.  J.  D.,  New  York. 

JjJ  • 

Making  Potatoes  Pay 

The  thing  that  I  look  upon  as  being  the 
most  important  in  making  the  growing 
of  potatoes  pay,  is  to  follow  a  definite 
crop  rotation  system  in  which  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted  each  year. 

There  are  good  years  and  there  are  poor 
years  for  the  potato  grower.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  guess 
the  good  years.  These  growers  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  ones  that  have  a  large  acreage 
when  potatoes  are  cheap  and  but  very 
few  when  they  are  high. 

This  (in-and-outer)  system  is  usually 
followed  by  a  class  of  farmers  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  such  a  gambling 
chance.  A  definite  crop  rotation  system 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  take  the  gamble 
out  of  potato  growing.  It  will  prevent  a 
burdensome  amount  when  prices  are  low 
and  it  will  assure  potatoes  when  prices 
are  high.  Moreover,  the  farmer  who 
grows  about  the  same  amount  of  acres 
every  year,  uses  good  seed  and  gives  the 
proper  care,  will  make  more  money  from 
potatoes  than  from  any  other  crop.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  pulled  more  farmers  out  of 
financial  holes  and  put  them  back  on  the 
road  to  prosperity  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  any  other  two  crops  combined. 

On  the  other  hand  potatoes  grown  in  a 
slipshod  manner,  on  poor  ground,  with 
poor  seed  and  poor  care,  have  caused 
more  sad  disappointments  than  any  oth¬ 
er  two  crops. — E.  K. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  Green  Peas! 

I  will  reserve  the  dates  for  the  horse¬ 
shoe  tournament  at  Syracuse.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  Mr.  Turner  who  was  so  satisfactory 
in  helping  me  last  year  and  hope  to  have 
him  again  this  season. 

I  have  a  garden  down  here  for  the 
fifteenth  season.  My  potatoes  are  ready 
to  eat,  cabbages  nearly  all  headed,  first 
lot  of  peas  all  gone  and  second  sowing 
nearly  ready  to  pick.  Tomatoes  nearly  all 
froze  in  the  cold  the  middle  of  December. 
Carrots,  onions,  radishes,  and  all  other 
vegetables  doing  fine. — D.  D.  Cottrell,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Editor's  Note  :  In  spite  of  handicaps 
people  who,  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
have  attended  the  Farm  Ear eau- Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  horseshoe  pitching 
tournament  at  the  Syracuse  Fair,  will  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Cottrell  with  affection.  It  is 
too  bad  we  can’t  drop  in  and  enjoy 
some  of  those  fresh  peas. 


All  letters  to  the  editorial  department.  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  advertising  department,  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  Agriculturist  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  The  only 
mail  which  should  be  addressed  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  mail  to  our  subscription 
department  concerning  renewals.  TVe  no  longer  have 
an  office  in  New  York  City  and  editorial  or  advertising 
letters  addressed  either  there  or  to  Poughkeepsie  cause 
a  delay  of  several  days  in  getting  a  reply  to  you. 
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COCCIDIOSIS  — 


FARMING  has  many  joys  and  many 
discouragements  and  the  poultry- 
man  has  his  share  of  both.  By  no 
means  least  among  discouragements  is 
to  grow  a  fine  thrifty  bunch  of  chicks 
up  to  the  time  they  are  three  weeks 
to  three  months  old,  and  then,  usually 
during  a  rainy  spell,  have  them  begin 
to  droop  and  die  by  twos,  threes  or 
dozens.  When  this  happens,  most  poul- 
trymen  suspect  coccidiosis  and  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  right. 

There  is  but  one  cause  of  coccidiosis, 
small  parasites  called  coccidia  which 
chicks  pick  up  in  great  numbers.  It 
differs  from  some  infectious  diseases 
in  that  the  severity  of  the  trouble  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  picked  up,  a  fact 
which  hints  at  possible  methods  of  con¬ 
trol.  In  addition  to  drooping  and 
death,  there  are  frequently  bloody 
droppings,  and  opening  a  dead  chick 
shows  badly  swollen  blind  intestines 
(cecae)  located  near  the  vent.  Open 
these  and  you  will  find  them  full  of  a 
cheesy  material  or  black  material 
which  is  dried  blood. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  cure  for  this 
disease  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  We  can 
divide  control  into  three  divisions:  pre¬ 
vention,  management,  and  remedies. 

Prevention 

First  among  preventive  measures  is 
keeping  chicks  off  the  ground  by  the 
use  of  wire  bottom  sun  porches  and 
sometimes  keeping  them  off  the  brood¬ 
er  house  floor  by  a  %  inch  mesh  wire 
floor,  six  inches  above  the  board  floor 
and  built  in  sections  so  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  for  easy  cleaning. 

Growing  in  confinement  is  not  a 
cure-all.  As  a  method  it  brings  its 
own  problems,  yet  it  has  enabled  some 
men  to  stay  in  the  chicken  business  at 
a  time  when  they  were  on  the  point 
°f  giving  up. 

Another  preventive  measure  is  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  in  thoroughly  disinfected 
ouses  and  on  ground  where  no  chick¬ 
ens  or  hens  have  run  for  at  least  two 
years.  This,  along  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  enables  most  poultrymen  to  keep 
he  trouble  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  certain 
s  i  ains  of  poultry  have  unusual  resist - 
.  Ce  this  disease.  There  is  a  pos- 
1  1  ity  that  this  may  be  developed  to 


LEFT:  Assuming  that  no  poultry  has  ran 
there  for  at  least  two  years,  there  is  no 
better  location  for  growing  pullets  than  an 
alfalfa  field  right  next  to  an  orchard  or 
cornfield.  Starting  the  chicks  in  confinement 
for  not  more  than  two  weeks  and  then  mov¬ 
ing  them  out  to  clean  range  makes  a  good 
combination. 


a  point  where  it  will  solve  the  problem, 
but  that  point  has  not  been  reached 
as  yet. 

Management 

Right  management  is  in  a  sense  a 
preventive,  yet  when  symptoms  of 
coccidiosis  appear,  better  management 
will  lessen  losses. 

Feeding.  Keep  droppings  out  of  hop¬ 
pers  and  water  fountains.  Allow  small 
and  weak  chicks  a  better  chance  by 
providing  more  space  to  eat  and  drink. 
10%  of  dried  milk  in  the  mash  aids  re¬ 
sistance. 

Temperature.  Keep  the  space  under 
the  hover,  as  well  as  the  house  warmer 
than  usual  but  well-ventilated. 

Dry  Surroundings.  Change  litter  fre¬ 
quently;  clean  the  house  every  day; 
put  drinking  fountains  on  wire  plat¬ 
forms.  If  possible,  divide  the  chicks 
into  flocks  of  200  to  250. 

Two  chicks  per  square  foot  and  not 
more  than  250  chicks  in  one  flock  will 
keep  the  infection  so  scattered  that 
only  small  doses  will  be  picked  up. 
Small  doses  will  not  cause  serious 
trouble,  may  even  help  build  up  an 
immunity  to  the  disease. 

Isolation.  Separate  the  worst  cases 
from  those  that  appear  to  be  healthy. 
If  they  are  badly  affected,  do  not  try 
to  doctor  them;  burn  all  the  chicks 
that  die  or  are  killed. 

Treatment 

The  so-called  milk  flush  originated 
out  in  California.  It  is  not  a  cure-all 
but  it  is  helpful  in  saving  chicks  after 
the  disease  gets  a  start.  Here  is  one 
way  to  give  it:  Fix  a  mash  of  40 


Notice  the  uniformity  of  this  bunch  of  pallets.  There  are  no  rants  and  they 
look  healthy  and  alert.  Wire  san  porches  are  not  cure-alls  for  coccidiosis,  yet 
they  do  allow  poultrymen  to  raise  healthy  chicks  on  badly  infested  ground. 


pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  or  dry  butter¬ 
milk,  10  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  30 
pounds  of  yellow  cornmeal,  20  pounds 
of  ground  barley.  Reduce  scratch  feed 
to  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  mash  eaten  and  feed  the 
mash  containing  milk  for  about  a  week 
or  until  symptoms  disappear.  This  will 
result  in  wet  droppings  containing  mil¬ 
lions  of  coccidiosis  eggs,  requiring  a 
rigid  daily  schedule  of  cleaning  and 
fresh  litter. 

Disinfection.  After  an  outbreak  has 
been  cleaned  up,  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  house  is  recommended.  The 
Maine  Experiment  Station  recommends 
one  of  three  methods:  the  use  of  iodine 
suspensoid,  used  according  to  manufac¬ 
turer’s  directions;  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  one  ounce  to  7  gallons  of  water; 


or  a  fire  gun.  Bichloride  is  very  pois¬ 
onous  and  corrosive  to  metals  but  is 
relatively  inexpensive. 

Dr.  Brunett  recommends  boiling  hot 
water  as  the  best  means  of  destroying 
oocysts,  or  Compound  Cresol  Solution 
5%  kept  in  contact  for  4-5  hours. 

Remember  that  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
infectant  used  is  just  as  important  as 
to  get  the  proper  strength.  Walls  and 
floors  should  be  well-saturated.  Do  not 
forget,  either,  that  the  house  must  be 
cleaned  down  to  the  boards  before  you 
begin  using  disinfectant.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  from  fire  if  you  will  use  the 
fire  gun  while  the  walls  and  floors  are 
still  damp,  following  a  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing,  but  watch  out  for  cracks  in  floor 
or  wall  with  inflammable  material 
close  by. 


What 


to  Do  about  It 

by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


RIGHT:  A  bad  infection  of 
coccidiosis  at  three  weeks 
of  age.  If  your  chicks 
look  like  this,  there  is  little 
use  in  trying  to  cure  them. 
—  Photo  from  Maine 
College  of  Agriculture. 


LEFT:  What  a  fine 

chance  for  the  spread  of 
coccidiosis  —  too  many 
chicks  and  bare  ground. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  a  few  days  of  rain. 
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What  Humanity  Needs  Most 

“ The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
fireside  affection.” — Dwight  Hillis. 

ESIDING  temporarily  with  our  cousin  and 
his  wife  in  a  little  village  home  are  his  aged 
father  and  mother,  our  uncle  and  ^  aunt.  Last 
night  as  we  sat  visiting  around  the  fire,  we  saw 
uncle’s  hand  steal  over  to  hold  his  wife’s  hand  on 
the  couch  beside  him.  When  the  old  lady  arose 
to  cross  the  room  her  husband  warned  her  so¬ 
licitously  to  be  careful  not  to  fall  over  the  rug. 
Uncle  is  79,  aunt  78.  They  have  been  married 
for  52  years — sweethearts  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  And  for  all  that  time  they  have  had  a 
simple  unwavering  faith  in  God,  and  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  if  men  follow  His  teaching  they  will  find 
solutions  to  their  troubles. 

Thinking  of  the  comfort  that  this  aged  couple 
take  together,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
their  declining  years,  we  thought  of  the  contrast 
of  all  the  turmoil,  unrest,  and  distress  that  most 
of  humanity  is  in  right  now.  Never  before  in 
modern  times  have  people  been  so  baffled,  unde¬ 
cided,  and  discouraged  as  they  are  at  present. 
Not  even  our  greatest  leaders  can  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  way  out.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
remedies  are  so  simple  and  should  come  from  our 
own  hearts,  rather  than  from  outside,  that  we 
overlook  them  in  our  vain  search  for  some  com¬ 
plicated  cure-all.  Our  salvation  lies  instead  in  a 
return  to  a  better  practice  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  truth,  purity,  love  of  home  and  family,  and  in 
a  restoration  of  faith  in  God,  which  includes  also 
more  faith  in  our  fellow  men.  We  need  more 
couples  like  uncle  and  aunt,  more  homes  like 
theirs,  built  upon  solid  foundations  of  thoughtful 
consideration  and  afifection,  with  love  so  broad 
that  it  includes  all  mankind.  Who  was  it  that 
sang:  “So  many  ways  that  wind  and  wind, 

When  all  the  old  world  needs 
Is  just  the  art  of  being  kind.” 

Some  other  poet  expressed  the  same  thought 
this  way : 

“What  is  the  real  good?  I  ask  in  musing  mood. 

Order  said  the  court,  knowledge  said  the 
school; 

Truth  said  the  wise  man,  pleasure  said  the 
fool; 

Love  said  the  maiden,  beauty  said  the  page ; 

Freedom  said  the  dreamer,  home  said  the  sage; 

Fame  said  the  soldier,  equity  said  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly,  the  answer  is  not 
here : 

Then  within  my  bosom  softly  this  I  heard, 

Each  heart  holds  the  secret — kindness  is  the 
word.” 

Were  We  Scared! 

ERE’S  a  story  on  the  editor  which  we  have 
never  told  before.  Years  ago,  when  we  were 
teacher  of  agriculture,  we  went  with  one  of  the 
students  to  his  father’s  home  to  treat  seed  wheat 
for  smut.  And  was  that  seed  smutty!  Thinking 
that  if  a  little  medicine  was  a  good  thing,  a  lot 
of  it  would  be  a  sure  cure,  we  just  about  doubled 
the  strength  of  the  solution  used  for  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Many  acres  were  planted  with  the  treated  seed. 
After  a  week  or  so  we  got  exceedingly  worried 
because  the  seed  did  not  seem  to  be  coming  up. 
We  drove  several  miles  to  visit  the  field  every 
day,  going  around  to  the  back  of  the  farm  so 
that  the  farmer  would  not  see  and  find  out  how 
worried  we  were.  Finally,  after  the  wheat  was 
about  ten  days  late  in  germinating,  it  came  up 
with  a  good  stand.  Later,  when  it  was  grown, 
there  was  no  smut  in  it,  and  the  final  crop  was 
so  clean  that  the  farmer  sold  every  bushel  of  it 
at  a  premium  for  seed  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
we  had  had  our  lesson.  We  never  increased  the 


dosage  on  plant,  animal,  or  man  since :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  experience  convinced  us  of 
the  value  of  treating  seed. 

What  is  more  discouraging  than  a  poor  crop 
stand  due  to  seed  that  does  not  germinate?  No 
matter  how  good  the  land  is  or  how  hard  one 
works,  if  the  original  stand  is  poor  the  crop  will 
be  also.  Seed  treatment  certainly  pays,  and  it  is 
comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Many  potato  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  dusting  seed  potatoes  to  prevent  decay  of  the 
seed  in  the  soil.  After  some  experimenting, 
Geneva  Station  says  that  if  potatoes  are  planted 
immediately  after  cutting,  dusting  does  not  help , 
but  if  the  cut  seed  is  stored  for  ten  days  or  more, 
then  dusting  with  equal  parts  by  weight  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  and  hydrated  lime,  using  six  or 
seven  ounces  to  the  bushel,  does  pay. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  of  missing  potato 
hills  is  not  the  rotting  of  the  seed  but  rhizoctonia, 
which  is  easily  controlled  by  seed  treatment. 

Beware  of  the  “World  Savers’’ 

“I  think  newspapers  and  magazines  like  yours  are 
about  the  biggest  flock  of  parrots  in  existence. 

“Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  (No!)  to  the 
Townsend  Pension  Plan?  Now  before  you  make  any 
more  such  breaks  as  appears  in  your  last  issue,  do 
this,  please.  I  personally,  may  be  crazy,  foolish,  or 
just  nuts,  but  I  don’t  feel  that  millions  all  over  the 
U.  S.  A.  would  be  the  same. 

“If  you  are  given  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
people  through  your  paper,  why  not  give  them 
facts.  Such  statements  as  yours  are  absolutely  false 
and  you  have  no  right  to  make  such  statements. 
The  Townsend  Plan  is  worth  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  some  consideration 
before  you  speak  again.” 

WE  received  the  above  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  State  Organizer  of  the  Townsend 
Plan  in  New  Jersey. 

Almost  every  day  some  politician  or  socialist 
comes  forward  with  some  new  scheme  for  sav¬ 
ing  mankind.  Some  of  these  “world  savers,”  like 
Dr.  Townsend,  are  sincere.  Most  of  them,  like 
Senator  Long,  are  scheming  demagogues  working 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  All  of  them  are 
dangerous  to  the  extent  that  people  are  misled 
by  them.  Every  one  of  them,  like  Sinclair  of 
California,  Huey  Long,  or  Dr.  Townsend  would 
be  laughed  out  of  court  in  ordinary  times.  But 
they  become  dangerous  when  people  are  in 
trouble  because  then  we  grasp  at  straws.  Their 
appeal  is  the  same  kind  as  the  something- for-no- 
thing  advertisements  which  are  published  in  none 
too  reputable  magazines  and  papers.  They  hold 
up  progress  because  they  lead  people  to  forsake 
the  common  sense  road  to  better  times  in  order 
to  chase  will-of-the-wisps  through  the  swamps. 

In  considering  all  of  these  crack-brained  plans, 
many  forget  fundamental  principles.  No  one  can 
expect  to  lead  a  spendthrift  life,  letting  the  other 
fellow  do  his  work  for  him,  and  then  hope  to 
have  the  other  fellow  keep  him  in  gilded  ease  in 
his  last  years. 

Townsend  proposes  that  every  person  over  60 
years  of  age  who  has  never  been  in  jail  shall  re¬ 
ceive  $200  a  month.  Millions  of  people  jumped 
at  this  idea,  which  has  tremendous  appeal  pro¬ 
viding  they  don’t  think  it  through.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  most  persons  over  60  want  to  lay 
an  impossible  burden  upon  all  persons  under  60. 
We  are  all  for  any  common  sense  plan  of  se¬ 
curity  that  will  take  care  of  worthy  old  people. 
The  government’s  old  age  security  plans  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  Townsend  old 
age  plan  calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  $19,- 
200,000,000  a  year  for  pensions  for  less  than  7 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Huey  Long’s  “Share  the  Wealth”  plan  is  even 
more  foolish  than  the  Townsend  scheme.  Yet 
millions  of  people  are  talking  enthusiastically 
about  it,  and  thousands  of  clubs  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  all  over  the  United  States,  on  the  sur¬ 


face  to  help  the  people,  but  in  reality  to  help 
Huey  Long  become  dictator  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  now  dictator  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  six 
years  that  he  has  bossed  that  state,  the  state’s 
debt  has  jumped  from  $46,000,000  to  $143,- 
000,000. 

Huey  Long’s  “Share  the  Wealth”  program 
promises  every  person  a  beautiful  home  all  equip¬ 
ped  and  a  guaranteed  income  of  $2500  a  year,  so 
that  you  need  not  toil  diligently,  never  need  to 
economize  or  to  look  out  for  yourselves.  How  can 
people  swallow  such  utter  foolishness? 

We  have  no  use  for  some  of  the  robber  barons 
who  have  built  up  great  fortunes  out  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  and  the  labor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  of  these, 
they  are  being  brought  under  control,  and  their 
huge  fortunes  are  being  taxed  out  of  existence. 
Anyway,  if  every  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  were  seized  it  would  not  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  toward  all  that  would  be  needed  for 
either  the  Townsend  or  the  Long  “Share  the 
Wealth”  plan.  The  money  for  either  the  Town¬ 
send  old  age  plan  or  Long’s  “Share  the  Wealth” 
scheme  would  have  to  be  obtained  -by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  through  taxation,  or  borrowing,  or  in¬ 
flation  of  the  currency  through  the  printing  press 
route.  It  would  take  the  work  of  more  than  one 
person  not  on  the  pension  list  each  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pension  for  one  of  the  old  age  pensioners 
under  the  Townsend  plan.  Any  of  these  schemes 
would  eventually  be  paid  for  from  labor  and  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  or  from  taxation  on  land,  on 
small  homes,  paid  by  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
folks  who  have  worked  and  saved  to  provide  an 
education  for  their  children,  and  a  little  nest  egg 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  old  age. 

What  has  happened  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  of  America  anyway?  How  can  people 
who  think  forget  the  fundamental  principle  that 
you  cannot  share  what  you  don't  have,  and  that 
there  is  no  lasting  substitute  for  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  wise  management. 

A  Message  to  Pa 

E  once  heard  a  man  say : 

“My  old  woman  is  always  bothering  me  to 
plow  the  garden  or  to  help  her  with  the 
flowers  and  vegetables.  But  I’m  too  busy  to  monkey 
with  such  stuff.” 

It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  men  still  believe 
that  growing  a  good  garden  is  just  “monkey 
work.”  Yet  we  bet  our  old  hat  that  actual  cost 
records  would  show  that  the  garden  is  the  best 
paying  piece  of  land  on  the  farm. 

Moreover,  a  fellow  needs  some  fun,  and  we 
know  from  experience  that  fooling  around  with 
flowers  is  a  good  way  to  get  it.  Not  interested? 
fust  try  it  out  for  a  year  and  you  will  be.  Flowers 
get  to  you  when  you  really  get  acquainted  with 
them.  Now’s  the  time  to  start. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

FRIEND  of  Johnny  Huttar,  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  poultry  editors,  sends  us  the 
following  joke  on  Johnny,  and  swears  that  it  really 
happened.  This  friend  writes: 

“You  know  we  certainly  enjoy  all  of  Johnny’s 
work  with  the  American  Agriculturist  as  an  editor 
and  lecturer,  and  I  know  him  well  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  ‘Johnny  on  the  spot’  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  about  poultry. 

“Well,  a  young  and  inexperienced  lady  wrote  in 
to  Dr.  Johnny  about  advice  on  setting  some  eggs  to 
raise  a  brood  of  chicks.  Back  came  Johnny’s  rather 
brief  reply:  ‘Set  eggs  three  weeks  for  chicks,  and 
four  weeks  for  ducks.’  Some  time  later  a  letter  came 
to  Dr.  Johnny’s  desk  from  this  same  young  lady- 
This  letter  said,  after  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
advice,  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  lady  had 
set  the  eggs  for  three  weeks  as  he  directed  with  no 
results,  but  as  she  did  not  care  for  any  ducks  she 
had  then  taken  the  eggs  out  and  sold  them!” 
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Rv  Editor  Ed 


How  many  of  America's  great  men 
have  sprang  from  hamble  farm  homes! 


MORE  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1623 
to  be  exact,  David  Thompson,  a  Scotchman, 
established  a  little  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  River.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
New  Hampshire.  Ever  since  that  far-away 
time,  this  state,  small  in  size,  has  been  large  in 
deeds. 

Speaking  of  his  birthplace  in  the  northern 
wilderness  of  New  Hampshire,  Daniel  Webster 
once  said : 


“When  my  father  had  built  his  log  cabin 
and  lighted  his  fire  his  smoke  ascended 
nearer  to  the  north  star  than  that  of  any 
other  of  His  Majesty’s  New  England  sub¬ 
jects.  His  nearest  civilized  neighbor  on 
the  north  was  at  Montreal.’’ 


Less  than  ten  years  after  Daniel  Webster’s 
father  established  his  northern  New  Hampshire 
home,  a  band  of  young  men,  mostly  Indians, 
made  their  way  through  the  wilderness  from 
Connecticut  to  what  is  now  the  village  of  Han¬ 
over  in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  American 
colleges,  Dartmouth.  Webster’s  father,  at  great 
sacrifice,  later  sent  Daniel  through  this  college. 
How  the  desire  for  education  burned  in  the  souls 
of  those  New  England  pioneers! 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  the 
settlement  of  New  Hampshire 
that  in  common  with  the  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  the  pioneer 
fathers  met  and  said  that  “lest 
learning  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  fathers,  we  will  build 
common  schools  in  every  town.” 

With  the  spirit  of  education 
that  reigned  in  those  early  days 
in  New  England  was  also  the  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence.  New  Hampshire  has  to 
her  credit  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  first  colony  to  establish  a 
government  wholly  independent 
of  Great  Britain  beginning  on 
January  5,  1776,  six  months  be¬ 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

From  the  earliest  wars  with 


Trout  Brook,  Bradford,  New  Hampshire.  I  am  sure  that 
Samuel  Francis  Smith  must  have  had  New  Hampshire,  or  in 
fact  all  northern  New  England,  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills 


A  country  road  at  Wilton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  full  of  highways  and  byways 
which,  like  Paradise,  beckon  one  on  and  on. 


land  is  fertile  in  the  river  valleys  too  much  of  it 
is  set  on  edge  to  make  it  a  great  farming  state. 
Still,  New  Hampshire  is  a  large  producer  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products.  It  yields  over  a 
million  bushels  of  fruit  per  year,  potato  growing 
is  a  leading  industry,  and  the  production  of  small 
vegetables  for  eastern  markets  is  on  the  increase. 

One  of  my  best  friends  is  a  good  farmer  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  man  who  has  live'd  and  work¬ 
ed  in  many  other  sections  of  America,  including 
California.  I  asked  him  recently  why  he  finally 
settled  down  to  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
said  he  had  been  able  to  make 
good  there  as  a  farmer,  said  he 
loved  the  almost  perfect  climate 
of  northern  New  England  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
then  he  added :  “A  country  is 
made  by  its  people  and  while  we 
have  made  many  friends  and 
have  known  many  fine  people 
elsewhere  there  seems  to  be  more 
among  the  farm  people  of  New 
England  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.” 


Springtime  in  the  dairy  country  of  New 
Hampshire.  Cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  make 
the  Granite  State  a  relatively  important 
producer  of  dairy  products.  If  you  paid  at 
present  rates  for  all  the  backbreaking 
work  that  went  into  picking  stones  and 
building  walls  in  New  England  the  total 
would  be  more  than  the  value  of  many 
of  the  farms. 


the  French  and  the  Indians  to  the  end  of  the 
world  conflict  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  have 
been  well  and  gallantly  represented  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle  for  freedom.  John  Paul  Jones’s 
famous  ship  The  Ranger  —  the  first  United 
States  vessel  to  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  first  to  force  a  British  man-of-war  to  strike 
her  colors  to  our  national  flag  —  was  built  and 
equipped  by  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Visit  any  of  the  rural  cemeteries 
of  the  Granite  State  after  Decoration  Day  and 
count  the  large  number  of  flag-dotted  graves, 
testifying  to  the  price  this  small  state  has  paid 
for  liberty. 

Agriculturally  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire 
have  accomplished  much  with  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle.  It  is  a  mountainous  state,  and  while  the 
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Chilean  Natural  Nitrate — the  ideal  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  for  orchards,  hay  crops  and 
pastures.  It  is  Nature’s  own  product. 
Because  of  its  natural  origin  it  contains 
many  elements  other  than  nitrogen — 
many  different  plant  nutrients  which 
improve  the  growth  and  yield  of  your 
trees,  pastures,  hay  and  vegetable  crops. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Ask  for 
Champion  Brand  Chilean  Natural  Ni¬ 
trate — and  look  for  the  bulldog  on  the 
bag.  Guaranteed  analysis  16%  nitrogen, 
19.45%  ammonia  (usually  higher).  En¬ 
tirely  soluble  and  immediately  available. 
Be  sure  to  say  Chilean  to  your  dealer. 


NATURAL  NITRATE 


THE  OLD  ORIGINAL  SODA 


EAT  DELICIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 


from  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  PlantsNOW.  We  will  send  you: 

50  Dorsett . Best  Early 

50  Fairfax . Best  Quality 

50  Catsklll . Best  Midseason 

50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 

All  for  82.35  Postpaid.  25  of  each 
$1.25;  or  100  of  each  88.75.  All  Pre¬ 
paid.  Berry-Book  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
170  Strawberry  Are.,  Salisbury,  Bid. 


StTnwHprrv  Plant*  True  t0  name-  FRESH  dug 
otrawuerry  rianix.  from  NEW  plantings.  state 

inspected.  50  100  300  500  1000 

Premier  H17  .  60c  80c  $1.90  $2.50  $4.50 

DORSETT  . 70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

FAIRFAX  . 70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  . .  60c  75c  $1.75  $2.25  $4.00 

Steve.  L.  Champion  ....  60c  80c  $2.00  $2.50  $5.00 

MASTODON  (evbr. )  .  75c  $1.00  $2.75  $3.50  $7.00 

Also  other  standard  varieties,  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  price  list.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  FIGURE  EACH 
VARIETY  SEPARATE. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Allen's  1935  Berry- 
Book  Describes 
Best  Methods, 
Plants.  Varieties: 
Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Batham. 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  — -  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes. 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I 


SPECIAL 
BARGAINS 


APPLE  TREES:  2  yr., 
Baldwin.  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  McIntosh, 
Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy. 
PEAR  TREES:  Bartlett,  Bose,  Sheldon,  Seckel. 
PLUM  TREES:  Bradshaw,  Lombard,  Reine 
Claude,  Yel.  Egg. 

SOUR  CHERRY:  Ea  Richmond,  Large  Mont¬ 
morency  English  Morello. 

SWEET  CHERRY:  One  yr.,  Bing,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian.  Gov.  Wood  Napoleon  Big,  Windsor. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  VARIETIES.  27c  EACH 
PEACH  TREES:  3-4  ft.,  20c  each,  Belle  Georgia, 
Carman,  Champion,  Elberta  Hale,  Rochester, 
South  Haven,  Yel.  St.  John. 

Same  varieties,  peach,  2-3  ft.,  15c  each. 

50  Columbia  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

50  Cumberland  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

Red  Raspberries,  Chief,  Latham  or  Viking,  25 
for  $1.00. 

Climbing  Rose,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  large  flowers,  pale 
pink,  on  fine  long  stems,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangea.  P.  G.,  25c.  Spirea  Van  Hout- 
tei,  25c. 

Honeysuckle  Hails,  Japan,  2  yr. ,  25c. 

Maple  Ash-Leaf,  10%  ft.,  quick  growing  shade 
tree,  $1.00. 

EVERGREENS:  Am  Arbor  Vitae.  3-4  ft.,  $1.00, 

6-8  ft.,  $2.00.  Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal.  3-4  ft., 
$1.00;  6-8  ft.,  $2.00;  Irish  Juniper,  3-4  ft.,  $1.00. 
COLORADO  GREEN  SPRUCE:  Splendid  speci¬ 
mens.  3-4  ft.,  $2.00.  All  evergreens  fresh-dug, 
balled  and  burlapped. 

All  stock  offered  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  winter 
injury.  Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Products. 

Products  you  can  Plant  with  confidence. 

.  THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  New  York. 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 

BRAND 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Always  uniform  —  99%  pure! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and  Use”. 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the.  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ,  ,  BY_  FRANK.  APP 

Bruit  Buds  and  Orchard 
Management 


I-'HE  most  sig¬ 
nificant  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the 
orchard,  during 
this  period  of  the 
year,  is  the  set  of 
fruit  buds,  their 
number  and  size. 
I  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  day,  this 
week,  examining 
different  blocks  of  trees  of  the  same 
and  different  varieties.  The  fruit  bud 
set  on  the  late  varieties  was  better 
than  average,  but  on  the  early  not  so 
good.  There  was  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  among  different  blocks,  as  well  as 
variation  on  trees  adjacent  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  same  block.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  two  adjacent  trees, 
in  soil  which  is  apparently  uniform, 
should  not  have  about  the  same  type 
of  growth  and  fruit  bud  set.  There 
must  be  considerable  individual  varia¬ 
tion  among  trees  themselves,  the  same 
as  animals.  I  rather  anticipate  the 
next  great  step  in  fruit  culture  will  be 
the  selection  of  better  strains  of  fruit, 
through  higher  producing  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of 
the  bud  set  cannot  all  be  laid  to  the 
inherited  characteristics  of  the  trees 
themselves.  The  trees  located  on  the 
best  soils,  of  some  of  the  blocks,  show¬ 
ed  the  results  of  over-feeding.  Instead 
of  making  a  strong,  husky,  stocky 
growth  they  made  a  slender,  spindley, 
twiggy  growth.  The  fruit  bud  spurs 
instead  of  being  short,  squatty  and 
heavy,  were  long,  fewer  in  number  and 
too  small.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  those  blocks  not  heavily  set  with 
fruit  last  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  regu¬ 
late  the  fertilizer  for  an  orchard  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  the  set  of  fruit  is 
going  to  he;  nevertheless,  recommend¬ 
ed  orchard  practice  requires  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  before  the  fruit 
is  set.  If  anything  interferes  during 
the  blossoming  period,  so  that  poor 
pollination  takes  place,  the  application 
of  fertilizer,  applied  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  good  crop  as  indicated  by  the 
fruit  buds,  is  too  much.  We  plan  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  nitrogen  this 
year,  throughout  most  of  the  orchard. 
On  a  few  blocks  we  will  not  add  any 
nitrogen  at  all,  for  the  present.  If  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit,  later  in  the  year, 
indicates  the  need  of  nitrogen  it  can 
be  applied  at  that  time  without  the 
danger  of  promoting  too  much  growth. 

This  spindley,  twiggy  growth  may 
also  be  influenced  by  other  conditions. 
Some  of  the  blocks  have  not  had  the 
fillers  removed  until  this  year.  There 
was  a  tendency  for  these  trees  to  have 
well  developed  fruit  spurs  in  the  upper 
limbs,  with  small  twiggy  fruit  spurs 
around  the  lower  part.  The  trees  on 
the  edge  of  these  blocks  were  in  fine 
condition.  Most  of  us  leave  the  fillers 
too  long  before  they  are  removed.  The 
planting  of  fillers,  in  many  orchards, 
has  not  been  profitable. 

1934  Federal  Apple  Crop  Estimate 
Too  High 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  the  total  apple 
crop  for  1934  at  119,855,000  bushels; 
142,981,000  in  1933;  and  140,775,000  in 
1932.  This  indicated  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  fruit  crops  in  years.  They  report¬ 
ed  75,160,000  bushels  commercial  crop, 
compared  to  74,962,000  for  last  year 
and  85,575,000  in  1932.  This  estimate 
of  the  commercial  crop  indicated  their 
appreciation  of  higher  quality  than  the 
preceding  year.  However,  when  the 
cold  storage  report  was  finally  made 
we  found  10,332,000  barrels  of  apples 


in  storage  for  1934,  compared  to 
8,376,000  a  year  ago  and  9,965,000  the 
five  year  average.  This  is  the  report 
for  December  1st.  With  cold  storage 
holdings  of  almost  25  per  cent  greater 
than  1933,  the  price  of  apples  was 
about  25  per  cent  above,  instead  of 
below  1933.  Usually  a  higher  produc¬ 
tion  means  a  smaller  price.  It  is  true, 
the  general  price  level  had  risen  for  all 
commodities,  since  1933,  but  not  that 
much.  In  December  1933  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  all  commodities  was  103, 
in  December  1934  112,  a  difference  of 
9  per  cent,  not  25. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  apple 
shipments  were  heavy,  but  many  of 
these  apples  were  going  into  storage 
and  not  consumption.  Finally,  when 
the  crop  was  harvested  and  the  large 
cold  storage  holdings  reported  and 
compared  with  the  1933  crop,  every¬ 
body  was  afraid  of  the  situation. 

Accurate  Crop  Forecasts  Needed 

The  high  price  on  which  this  market 
opened  is  making  an  abnormally  low 
price  at  this  time.  The  Northwestern 
movement,  during  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  was  almost  twice  as  heavy  as  a 
year  ago  for  the  same  month.  The 
latest  reports  I  have,  indicate  that  the 
Northwest  does  not  have  any  more 
apples  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time, 
since  this  heavy  movement  continued 
through  March.  We  still  have,  how¬ 
ever,  more  apples  in  Eastern  storage 
than  I  like  to  see  at  this  time  of  year. 
Reports  this  month  have  not  been  very 
encouraging  for  the  Eastern  situation. 

Our  Federal  crop  reporting  service 
is  doing  a  good  piece  of  work  on  the 
staple  commodities.  I  feel  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  refine  and  make  much  more 
accurate  its  estimates  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Miscalculations,  such  as 
the  1934  apple  crop,  are  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  when  they  influence  market  prices 
so  as  to  cause  violent  reaction  of  prices 
that  unduly  influence  consumption  and 
market  movement.  We  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilising  farm  prices  through  con¬ 
trolled  production.  I  should  like  to  see 
more  money  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
more  intelligent  distribution. 

Larger  Than  Last  Year 

The  proposed  plantings  for  cabbage, 
by  the  Central  Atlantic  states,  are 
greater  than  1934  although  ’34  prices 
were  quite  low.  The  intended  acreage 
is  also  11  per  cent  greater  than  the  five 
year  average.  The  late  states  indicate 
about  3  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago, 
but  6  per  cent  above  the  five  year 
average.  The  onion  crop  estimate  is 
greater  for  the  Northeastern  states 
than  last  year,  and  considerably  great¬ 
er  for  all  the  states  combined.  The 
greatest  increase  is  indicated  in  the 
mid-western  section.  If  all  the  plant¬ 
ings  are  made  as  indicated,  it  will  he 
the  largest  acreage  planted  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Potatoes  are  just 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago.  Most  of 
the  canning  crops  indicate  consider¬ 
able  increase. 

Examination  of  canning  crop  acre¬ 
ages  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  can- 
ners  are  greater  speculators  than 
farmers.  These  crops  could  he  stabiliz¬ 
ed  because  the  grower  will  not  produce 
unless  the  canner  offers  him  an  in¬ 
ducement  through  contract,  or  by  en¬ 
couraging  him  with  the  information 
he  is  going  to  want  a  large  pack. 

I  believe,  in  spite  of  these  large 
acreages  that  may  he  planted,  these 
crops  could  be  consumed  if  we  had  the 
right  kind  of  marketing  machinery  to 
get  them  to  the  consumer. 


After  the  bag  is  empty — that’s 
the  time  to  judge  the  value  of 
feed.  That’s  why  Purina  Startena 
has  become  America’s  leading 
chick  feed.  At  six  weeks  when 
the  Startena  bag  is  empty  you 
have  50  big  sturdy  chicks  like  the 
ones  shown  here. 

Two  pounds  of  Startena  per 
chick  for  the  first  six  weeks — 
that’s  all  it  takes  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want.  When 
so  much  depends  on  so  little  you 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances.  The 
best  is  none  too  good. 

Startena  gives  you  chicks  like 
this  because  it  satisfies  the  chick’s 


"hidden  hunger”  for  growth  and 
development.  The  only  way  you 
can  determine  what  should  go  in 
every  cropful  of  chick  feed  is  to 
ask  the  chicks  themselves.  That’s 
why  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  chicks  have  been  raised 
at  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm 
and  in  the  Purina  Laboratories. 
They  did  the  testing  .  .  .  they 
did  the  checking  up.  They  gave 
the  facts  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Their  answer  is  in  the  Checker¬ 
board  bag. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
new,  full-color,  poultry  feeding 
and  management  chart.  It’s  free! 


Good  chicks  are  mighty  important!  You  can  buy  with 
confidence  from  hatcheries  and  dealers  displaying  the 
emblem  shown  here.  Their  chicks  are  produced  under 
the  program  recommended  by  Purina  Research  Service. 

Purina  Mills  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

Some  folks  can’t  see  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  for  the  clouds,  the  light  for  the 
shadows,  the  smiles  for  the  frowns. 
When  things  go  wrong,  they  say  “I 
told  you  so”.  You  never  hear  a  peep 
out  of  them  when  things  go  right. 

The  other  day  I  heard  one  man  say 
to  another:  “It’s  gettin’  so  keeping 
cows  ain’t  a  fit  thing  to  be  doing  any 
more.  Think  of  the  state  spending  tax¬ 
payers’  money  on  a  fool  idea  of  edu¬ 
catin’  people  to  drink  milk.  I  tell  you 
there’s  no  sense  to  it.” 

Contrast  this  gloomy  attitude  with 
that  of  another  dairyman  I  happen  to 
know  in  upper  New  York  State.  Just 
recently  he  added  10  more  cows  to  his 
herd  of  67  because,  as  he  says,  “Things 
look  a  lot  brighter  for  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.”  This  dairyman  retails  his  milk. 
Always  his  rule  has  been  to  find  a  new 
customer  whenever  he  loses  one,  then 
add  another  for  good  measure.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  news¬ 
paper  ads: 

“MILK  FOR  BEAUTY!” 

“In  European  countries  where 
women  are  noted  for  their  lovely 
skin,  milk  is  more  popular  than  cos¬ 
metics  are  in  this  country.  The  cal¬ 
cium  in  milk  holds  off  premature  old 
age — and  that  means  a  smooth,  non- 
wrinkled  skin.  Milk,  sweet  or  but¬ 
termilk,  is  an  aid  to  soft,  beautiful 
skin. 

“Milk  helps  digestion,  too.  That 
helps  give  you  a  healthy  look- 
beauty  in  itself.  And,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  milk  isn’t  at  all  fat¬ 
tening.  That’swhy  the  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  diet,  planned  for  movie  stars 
who  must  keep  slim  and  trim,  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.” 

Milk  for  beauty!  Isn’t  that  refresh¬ 
ing?  Simply  overflowing  in  the  “good 
looks”  appeal  for  the  increase  in  milk 
consumption.  This  dairyman  lifts  his 
industry  to  greater  heights  —  the 
other  just  sees  dairying  as  a  dull, 
drab  existence. 

I  believe  a  wise  advertising  program 
will  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 
There’s  power  in  advertising.  .  .  busi¬ 
ness-building  power.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  great  forces  in  the  development 
and  advancement  of  America.  It  has 
created  demand  and  stepped  up  con¬ 
sumption  for  many  farm  products. 

•  May  I  add  that  all  up  and  down  this 
land  I  have  preached  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  not  decreased  produc¬ 
tion.  We  can’t  prosper  on  a  “less” 
program. 

Look  what  the  fruit  growers  in 
California  have  done  for  the  orange 
industry  through  advertising.  Today, 
Sunkist  oranges  are  almost  as  popular 
on  the  breakfast  table  as  milk  itself. 
Advertising  and  cooperation  —  that’s 
why.  No  doubt  you’ve  heard  about  the 
premium  prices  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
bring  in  New  York.  Advertising  is 
doing  it!  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  consumption  of  tomatoes,  raisins, 
cranberries,  walnuts,  butter,  cheese 
and  many  more  farm  products  has 
been  greatly  boosted  through  the 
power  of  advertising. 

Yes,  my  friends,  there  is  no  place 
for  gloom  on  the  farm.  A  new  day  is 
on  us.  Increased  consumption  of  farm 
products,  a  general  stepping  up  in 
prices,  factory  whistles  in  the  cities 
blowing  again  and  men  going  back  to 
work — all  make  a  day  wide  open  with 
opportunity  for  those  deadly  in  earnest 
who  will  DARE  to  go  forward! 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mow 
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FERTILIZER  IN... 


NOW  YOU  can  buy  your  fertilizer  in 
a  tough,  strong,  sift-proof,  moist¬ 
ure-proof  bag — a  bag  that  is  clean,  easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  dispose  of.  It’s  a 
new  kind  of  paper  bag,  made  the 
Bagpak  way. 

Here  is  a  bag  built  for  rough  han¬ 
dling.  It  is  four  bags  in  one.  Sewed 
with  the  patented  cushion  stitch  that 
will  not  tear  out,  the  Bagpak  bag  will 
“stand  the  gaff.”  The  patented  closure 
really  closes  the  bag — there  is  no  leak¬ 
age  at  the  corners.  The  tough  paper 
walls  are  absolutely  sift-proof,  too. 
The  fertilizer  stays  inside  the  bag, 
does  not  dust  through  onto  your 
clothes.  The  Bagpak  bag  is  the  only 
bag  that  delivers  to  your  drill  all  the 
fertilizer  put  into  the  bag  at  the  factory. 

No  fertilizer  gets  out  of  this  bag; 
and  no  moisture  gets  in.  Pile  Bagpak 
bags  on  damp  ground,  leave  them  out 
overnight,  let  them  stand  for  two  or 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
CUSHION  STITCH. 
IT  WON'T  TEAR 

OUT. 
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BABPA& 


BAGPAK- 


three  days  of  showers — it’s  all  the  same 
to  these  tight,  multi-wall  bags.  You 
can  haul  your  fertilizer  in  the  rain, 
drop  the  bags  right  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  and  leave  them  until  the  weather 
is  right  for  drilling.  External  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  affect  the  drillability  of 
fertilizer  packed  the  Bagpak  way. 

Yet  fertilizer  packed  in  convenient 
100-pound,  clean,  moisture-resisting, 
sift -proof  Bagpak  bags  actually  costs 
less  per  ton  than  in  old-fashioned, 
hard-to-handle  bags  of  larger  sizes. 

Tell  your  dealer  to  specify  Bagpak 
paper  bags  when  he  orders  fertilizer. 
Many  leading  brands  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  this  clean,  safe,  economical 
package.  You’ll  find  Bagpak  bags 
cleaner,  easier  to  handle,  easier  to 
pile — and  you’ll  be  sure  of  getting  all 
the  fertilizer  you  pay  for 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Strawberry 

Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted,  ,  true  to 
shipment.  Plants  fresh  dug,  oarefully 


Plants 

name.  Prompt 
packed. 


Satis- 


100 

500 

1.000 

5  000 

DORSETT  . 

$  .75 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$25.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

.75 

2.75 

5.50 

25.00 

Aberdeen  . . 

.60 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

PREMIER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

BIG  JOE  _ _ 

.65 

2.00 

4.00 

18.75 

Pearl  . 

.60 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

MASTODON  E. 

B.  _ 

1.00 

3.25 

6.50 

30.00 

M.  S.  PRYOR. 

R.  18, 

SALISBURY, 

MARYLAND. 

NuREXFORM 
SPREADS 
EVENLY 

Uniform  Coverage. 
*4  —No  Gaps 
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NuREXFORM  provides 
an  even  spread  over  foliage  and  fruit. 
After  spraying,  no  unprotected  gaps  are 
left  where  chewing  insects  may  attack. 

REMAINS  IN  SUSPENSION— This  assures  all 
Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the  foliage 
and  fruit  as  none  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  to  be  scraped  out  as  waste. 

MIXES  WELL  WITH  LIME  SULPHUR  — In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between  Lime 
Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  so  defi¬ 
nitely  minimized  that  it  stays  in  suspension 
even  when  used  as  a  combination  spray. 

FREE  — Write  for  valuable 
spray  and  dust  schedule 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 


me 


NEW 

IMPROVED 

SEMESAN  BEL 

FOR  A  BETTER  POTATO  YIELD 

at /ess  cost 

Get  your  full  share  of  profit  from 
potatoes  this  year  by  reducing  your 
growing  cost!  You  can  do  it  easily,  if 
you’ll  check  seed  piece  decay  and  con¬ 
trol  seed-borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia 
by  dip-treating  seed  with  New  Improved 
SEMESAN  BEL. 

In  actual' farm  tests,  this  quick  dip 
increased  yields  an  average  of  13.6% 
at  very  little  labor  and  very  low  cost. 
Just  one  pound  of  New  Improved 
SEMESAN  BEL  will  treat  from  60  to 
80  bushels  of  seed!  At  the  average  U.  S. 
planting  rate,  21c  an  acre  will  pay  for 
treatment.  No  muss;  no  soaking!  Treat 
seed  as  fast  as  you  can  dip! 

Try  New  Improved  SEMESAN  BEL 
this  year.  Write  today 
for  Potato  Pamphlet 
34-B.  It’s  free.  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Ril 

Semesan  Bel 

t>i  P  Disinfectant  J" 

keed  Potatoes 


TREAT  SEED  EVERY 

|  YEAR-  IT  PAYS 


BETTER  SPRAYING-USE 


Nut{EXFORM 


too  MASTODON  or  CHAMPION  everbearers  $1.25;  250- 
$2.35:  I000-$7.50.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier,  I00-80c; 
250-$ 1 .75.  Dunlap,  Aroma,  BLakemore.  Gibson,  250-$l.00; 
i  I000-$3.50.  Shrubs,  trees,  seeds,  etc.  Free  Bargain  catalog. 

W0LNIK  NURSERY,  NEW  BUFFALO.  MICHIGAN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants,  not  grown  in  sand.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES. 


RUSSET 
RURALS, 

college  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices. 

I.  E.  COOK.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Stretching 

THE 

Home  Garden 


B;y  PAUL  WORK 


1AM  not  much  of  an  authority  on 
cow  farming,  but  I  do  not  have  to 
look  very  far  to  see  the  dairymen  eag¬ 
erly  watching  for  the  first  day  when 
they  can  turn  the  cows  out  to  forage 
for  themselves,  thus  relieving  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  depleted  silo  and  grain  bin. 
Neither  does  it  take  much  imagina¬ 
tion  to  figure  that  the  cows  are  just  as 
tickled  as  a  trout  fisherman  on  the 
first  day  of  the  season.  And  what  a 
calamity  it  is  when  hot  sunshine  and 
brazen  skies  dry  up  the  pastures  in 
the  summer!  Able  research  men  are 
studying  the  choice  of  pasture  grasses 
and  the  management  of  pasture  land 
for  full  and  continuous  supply. 

Well,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
garden?  Just  this,  is  not  the  home 
table  just  as  worthy  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  good  food  as  the  cows?  And 
it  can  be  done.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  and  timely  effort,  gar¬ 
den  products  can  be  stretched  to  cover 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  in  doing  it. 

The  Permanent  Crops 

About  the  first  garden  products,  af¬ 
ter  we  have  eaten  the  last  of  the 
parsnips  left  in  the  ground  over  winter, 
are  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  A  short 
row  of  rhubarb  will  furnish  all  a  fami¬ 
ly  needs,  though  its  use  is  not  confined 
to  spring.  It  is  a  delicious  hot  weather 
dish,  especially  when  it  comes  up  fresh¬ 
ly  after  summer  rains.  The  asparagus 
planting  needs  to  be  a  bit  larger  and 
the  experiment  stations  are  glad  to 
send  circulars  or  bulletins  on  this  crop. 
Cornell  has  a  good  little  one  —  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  223. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  bit  of  fall-plowed 
land  can  be  wheel  hoed  and  raked  is 
the  time  to  plant  radishes,  lettuce,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  spinach  and  onion  sets. 
Glass-grown  plants  of  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  and  beets  may  be  set  out  at  the 
same  time. 

Some  vegetables  are  better  adapted 
for  spring  growth,  some  for  fall,  some 
for  mid-summer  and  a  few  for  all  the 
year.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  peas  do 
not  do  well  in  mid-summer  even  in 
our  northerly  climates.  Even  so,  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  of  lettuce  are  worth¬ 
while  and  if  a  little  water  is  available, 
lettuce  may  he  had  all  the  time.  In 
hot  weather,  it  will  not  head  up  too 
well,  but  such  varieties  as  Black  Seed¬ 
ed  Simpson,  Prize  Head  and  Mignon¬ 
ette  are  good  even  then.  Spring  spin¬ 
ach  may  be  replaced  in  the  summer 
with  Swiss  chard  or  New  Zealand 
spinach. 

Varieties  in  Succession 

Another  trick  for  getting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crops  without  too  much  trouble 
is  to  plant,  say,  three  vaireties  of  a 
thing  like  peas  at  one  time.  None  of 
the  first  early  sorts  of  peas  are  too 
high  in  quality  but  when  picked  young 
they  do  taste  good.  Mammoth  Podded 
Extra  Early  makes  a  bigger  vine  and 
a  bigger  pod  than  the  old  Alaska. 
Then  plant  Little  Marvel,  Laxton  Prog¬ 
ress,  Giant  Stride  and  Alderman  all 


The  cabbage  plant  grown  under  a  hotkap  has  a 
head  start  over  the  unprotected  one  next  to  it. 

at  about  the  same  time.  Get  them 
in  as  early  as  possible  for  they  do  not 
do  well  when  they  run  into  hot  weather. 

In  early  spring,  take  a  chance  by 
planting  things  like  sweet  corn  and 
beans  before  it  is  really  safe.  If  frost 
gets  them  the  row  can  be  replanted 
to  the  same  thing  or  something  else, 
and  little  has  been  lost.  It  does  not 
pay  to  push  this  idea  with  the  tomato 
and  its  cousins,  the  eggplant  and  pep¬ 
per,  or  with  the  vine  crops  as  they  do 
not  make  much  progress  in  cold,  raw 
weather  even  if  frosts  do  not  occur. 

Plant  Protectors 

Plant  protectors  of  various  sorts  are 
quite  a  help  in  getting  early  vegetables 
to  the  table.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
I  got  a  little  roll  of  parchment  paper, 
22  or  24  inches  wide,  and  I  made  some 
arches  of  substantial  wire,  setting  them 
in  the  ground  about  2  or  2x/2  feet 
apart.  About  the  last  of  April  I  plant¬ 
ed  an  early  variety  of  sweet  corn  in 
hills  about  2V2  feet  apart,  and  then 
between  the  hills  I  sowed  beans.  Then 
the  paper  was  unrolled  over  the  arches 
and  the  edges  covered  with  a  little 
soil.  After  the  plants  came  up,  an  oc¬ 
casional  hole  was  made  in  the  paper 
for  ventilation  and  toward  time  to  re¬ 
move  the  paper  —  about  the  last  of 
May  —  the  holes  were  enlarged  so  that 
the  plants  would  be  nicely  hardened 
off.  The  beans  came  on  fast  and  were 
out  of  the  way  before  the  corn  was 
very  big,  and  we  had  both  away  ahead 
of  schedule. 

The  Follow-up 

Many  home  gardeners  make  good 
plantings  in  May,  but  forget  to  follow 
things  up.  The  last  sowings  of  spinach 
and  radishes  and  lettuce  and  even 
beans  may  go  in  after  August  1.  There 
are  a  number  of  items  which  ought  to 
he  planted  for  canning  and  for  fall 
storage.  Roots,  potatoes  and  cabbage 
can  well  be  kept  in  a  cold,  rather  damp 
cellar,  or  in  a  concrete  storage  pit,  or 
they  may  be  buried  in  the  soil.  Squash  | 
keeps  well  in  an  attic  or  loft  that  does 
not  freeze.  Between  the  things  that 
are  stored  fresh  and  the  things  that 
( Continued  on  ' Page  23) 


A  “ continuous  greenhouse”  in  the  author’s 
garden.  He  practices  what  he  preaches! 


THE  NATION  5 


TRADING  POST 


★WANT  TO  SEE  A  MIRACLE?  All  right 
.  .  .  drop  a  letter  in  this  magic  box 
and  watch  what  happens. 

First,  a  faithful  messenger  drives 
up  in  a  car  bearing  the  familiar 
inscription  “u.  s.  mail.”  He  smiles! 
Waves  “Howdy!”  Takes  the  letter 
from  the  box  .  .  .  and  disappears 
down  the  road. 

The  most  efficient  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  in  all  the  world  has  started  func¬ 
tioning  .  .  .  smoothly,  silently  .  .  . 
and,  before  you  know  it,  back  comes 
the  faithful  messenger  . . .  with  the 
answer  in  his  hand . 


Give  a  man  a  mail  box  and,  though 
he  live  in  the  heart  of  a  forest.  Fifth 
Avenue  runs  past  his  door. 

But  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
mail  box,  you  need  a  Sears  Wonder- 
Book  to  go  with  it.  Make  a  wish  out 
of  your  Sears  catalog.  Write  your 
wish  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Put  the 
paper  in  the  box  and  .  .  .  presto! 
Your  wish  comes  true. 

Sears  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  big  percentage  of  all  the  people 
in  this  country  that  you  really  can  get 
better  goods  for  less  money  out  of  a 
Sears  catalog. 


As  a  result,  the  people  have  made 
Sears  the  World’s  Largest  Store  .  .  . 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mail  box 
out  in  front  of  the  American  home 
.  .  .  THE  NATION’S  TRADING  POST. 


This  New  1935  Sears  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog 

is  the  best  we’ve  ever  got  out  .  .  .  best  because  it  sells 
you  still  better  goods  at  still  lower  prices  ...  at  a  time 
when  prices  everywhere  are  going  up.  It  might  be  well 
to  stock  ahead. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


STRAIGHT- LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

grru  ©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


US 
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Stainless  steel 

DISCS  with  electric¬ 
ally  welded  stain¬ 
less  steel  spacers — 
the  most  important 
improvement  in 
cream  separators 
since  McCormick- 
Deering  pioneered 
the  use  of  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  cream  separators. 

What  does  this  advanced 
McCormick  -  Deering  fea¬ 
ture  mean  to  you  ?  Just  this 
— that  it  provides  the  same 
sanitation  that  you  demand 
of  kitchen  equipment,  and  the  same  high 
skimming  efficiency  year  after  year.  Even  after 
hundreds  of  hours  of  service,  the  stainless 
steel  discs  in  the  McCormick -Deering  look 
like  new— no  rusting... no  pitting... no  coat¬ 
ing  worn  off.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  tell  you  more  about  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  stainless  steel  discs. 

Also  ask  the  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  McCormick-Deering  Milker  — the 
machine  that  milks  many  of  the 
best  producing  herds  in  the  country. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (££%£?£  Chicago,  Illinois 


Stainless  Steel  Discs 

The  Biggest  Improvement 
in  Cream  Separators  in  Years 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


CREAM  SEPARATORS*  MILKERS 


Sure,  ABSORBINE 
fixed  that 
inflamed  tendon! 


Horses  can’t  thank  you — but  by  keep¬ 
ing  right  on  working  they’ll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten¬ 
dons.  Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  little  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Gheaper  Feed 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you  can  use. 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today. 
Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co„eednckveek 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
| saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ESCO  is  the 
Original  Patented 
Milk  Cooler 


You  Can 

COOL  MILK 

With  Ice... 

GET  higher  prices  for  your  milk  . . . 

your  bacteria  count.  Do  it  quickly 
by  cooling  your  milk  with  ice. 

The  Model  “R”  ESCO  is  a  LOW  COST  COOLER. 

It  Saves  Ice  ...  Is  efficient  and  durable  .  .  .  Cools 
your  milk  easily  and  at  VERY  LOW  COST. 

*  You  can  GET  a  2  CAN  COOLER 
for  only  $4 5  {F.O.B.  Factory). 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

407  L  Biddle  SL,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Will  You  Have 

Enough  Hay  ? 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
who  expects  a  short  hay  crop,  one 
of  the  best  talks  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week  was  given  by  John  Barron.  He 
talked  about  emergency  hay  crops,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  you  who  did  not  hear 
him,  let’s  review  his  recommendations. 

One  of  the  best  emergency  hay  crops 
is  a  combination  of  oats  and  peas. 
However,  to  get  a  good  crop,  certain 
precautions  should  be  followed. 

1.  The  land  must  not  be  too  wet. 

2.  Disease-free  seed  is  important. 
There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  —  watch  the  tag  on  the  seed,  or 
if  there  is  no  tag,  check  with  your 
Experiment  Station  by  sending  them  a 
sample  for  testing.  Two  varieties  of 
peas  are  practically  free  from  disease, 
namely,  Chang  and  Cloverleaf. 

3.  Land  for  oats  and  peas  should  not 
be  too  sour.  If  it  will  not  grow  good 
clover,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not 
grow  good  peas  without  the  addition 
of  lime. 

4.  Use  inoculation.  It  may  not  be 
essential,  but  most  college  tests  have 
shown  that  inoculation  improves  the 
crop  enough  to  be  profitable. 

5.  Plant  the  crop  early.  By  that  we 
mean  early  enough  so  that  there  may 
be  some  danger  of  snow  after  planting, 
6.  On  sandy  soil  put  the  peas  in 
deeper  than  the  oats.  This  usually 
means  that  the  ground  has  to  be  gone 
over  twice,  putting  the  peas  in  about 
4  inches  and  sowing  the  oats  at  the 
usual  depth.  On  heavy  soil  the  oats 
and  peas  can  be  put  in  at  the  same 
depth. 

Later  in  the  Season 

Where  the  hay  shortage  is  not  real¬ 
ized  until  too  late  to  get  oats  and 
peas,  one  of  the  best  crops  for  emer¬ 
gency  uses  is  soybeans.  They  can  be 
put  into  the  ground  immediately  after 
the  best  date  for  corn  planting.  One 
of  the  big  advantages  of  soybeans  is 
that  there  is  this  year  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  seed,  and  therefore  the  cost  is 
not  as  high  as  for  some  other  crops. 

There  are  also  some  precautions 
needed  in  order  to  get  a  good  soybean 
crop: 

1.  The  best  land  is  land  that  will 
grow  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  a  bit 
dry  on  the  dry  side. 

2.  Weed  control  is  essential.  This 
can  be  done  by  planting  in  rows,  using 
from  20  to  40  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre 
and  cultivating,  or  sown  solid  like  oats, 
in  which  case  special  treatment  is 
necessary.  Go  over  the  field  after  the 
crop  is  planted  with  a  spike-toothed 
harrow  or  weeder  several  times  before 
the  beans  come  up.  After  they  have 
come  up  go  over  them  some  more, 
even  until  they  are  as  high  as  10  inches. 
The  best  time  to  do  that  is  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four  on  hot  days. 

3.  Here  again  plant  the  crop  early, 
before  June  1,  Professor  Barron  recom¬ 
mends,  using  the  variety  Wilson  and 
using  75  lbs.  of  seed,  if  sown  solid,  or 
30  lbs.  if  sown  in  rows.  After  June 
1,  Manchu,  Black  Eyebrow,  Elton,  or 
Medium  Green  are  recommended,  using 
100  to  120  lbs.  of  seed  sown  solid,  or 
40  lbs.  if  in  rows. 

Another  possibility  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  is  to  seed  the  usual  hay  mix¬ 
ture  this  spring  without  a  nurse  crop, 
in  which  case  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
hay  can  be  cut  next  fall.  A  good  hay 
crop  should  result  in  1936  and  there 
will  be  more  clover  in  1937  than  if  a 
nurse  crop  is  used  this  spring.  The 
chief  drawback  to  this  is  weeds.  Al¬ 
falfa  can  be  also  seeded  alone  this 
spring,  and  a  crop  cut  next  fall. 

Still  another  possibility  is  sweet 
clover,  which  can  be  grown  for  one 
season  where  it  will  not  live  over  the 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

$1.75 

1.00 


(1  Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

('2  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


sftsSiV, 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/Noplmnot  ^ 
I  dead,  but  what 
J  ij  that  stuff. ? 


Let’s  Pet  him  out) 

tni»« 


of  I 


>  gulch/, 


The  choice  of  Progressive  Farmers. 


ORDER  your  OATS  -  BARLEY-  CORN  now 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc. 


Highest  Quality. 

See  our  Salesmen  or  Write 
54  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHIHMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 
UTMU4N  \XTI  TCTMr:  MACHINE  CO. 


FORDSON  TRACTORS 

— 1935  Models  on  Hand — 

Authorized  Sales  and  Service 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  PARTS 
FOR  ALL  FORDSON  S. 

Clark  Auto  Sales,  Tei.  900  Walden,  N.  Y. 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr.DavMRobertsVetertnaryCo. 
Box  197  -  Waukesha,  Wis. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

We  will  offer  at  Auction  our  Entire  Herd  of  Registered 
Guernseys,  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Headed  by  Royal 
Prince  of  Audubon  165830  (Paternal  grandsire,  Sauger- 
ties  Royal  Prince  59532,  A.  R.  sold  for  $5400.),  whose 
daughters  are  showing  a  material  increase  over  their 
dams.  C.T.A.  Records  on  all  dams. 

Date  of  Sale — April  23.  Walter  F.  Andrews,  Auctioneer. 
T.  S.  INGRAM.  CORRY,  PA. 


Pure  Bred  and  high  grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cows. 
HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT.  Malone,  N.  Y.  Phone  24 1  -  R< 


GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  or  chewing  5  lbs.  75c.  Ten 
$1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


SPECIAL:  May  we  send  you  3  doz.  twist-plugs  chewing 
or  sacks  smoking  on  10  days  trial  for  $1.00. 

CARLTON  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  PADUCAH.  K*‘ 
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THE  CHANCES  are  that  your  soil  needs 
lime — most  of  our  eastern  soils  do.  Plants  can 
not  do  their  best  on  sour,  lime-starved  soil. 
To  get  bigger,  more  profitable  yields,  to  get 
full  benefit  from  the  fertilizer  you  buy,  sweeten 
the  soil  first  with  Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pul¬ 
verized). 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized)  is  high- 
ealcium,  crystalline  limestone,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder  so  that  it  acts  quickly  in  the 
soil.  Yet  its  benefits  are  lasting — use  it  this 
year,  and  you  will  still  be  getting 
dividends  next  year  and  for  several 
years  after.  It  is  non-caustic,  easy 
to  handle.  In  addition  to  sweetening 
the  soil,  it  provides  calcium  and  other 
minerals  essential  to  plant  growth. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  (Pulverized) 
releases  valuable  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  soil  and  in  fertilizers, 
making  them  available  to  plants.  It  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  beneficial  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria,  retards  the  growth  of  many 
harmful  organisms.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  also 
available  in  the  Hydrate  and  Burned  forms. 
The  Pulverized  form  is  usually  the  most 
economical. 


FREE  SOIL  TEST:  Send  a  sample  of  your 
soil  to  our  laboratory  or  to  your  own  County 
Agent  for  a  free  test  to  determine  how  much 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  your  land  needs  for  best 
plant  growth.  Write  today  for  free  folder, 
“Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant.” 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA,  DEPT.  30  -  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


DOUBLE  WEAR -NO  EXTRA  COST 


Aset  of  new GLECICNER Oak-Tan  Harness  will  save 
you  money  in  1935.  Your  horses  will  work 
better.  Costly  delays,  caused  by  break¬ 
downs  of  old  harness,  will  be  avoided. 

Leather  Re-enforcers  —  an  exclusive 
GLECKNER  feature — give  double  wear 
to  straps  without  extra  cost.  Write  now  for 
latest  price  list  describing  all  models.  Give 
name  of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.W.  Gleckner&Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

56  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America 


Si(rn  of  the 
Gleekner 
Dealer 


MARVELOUS  NEW 

StewarT 

SHEARMASTER 

Get  10%  more  wool  from 
same  sheep  or  goats  by 
shearing  with  this  NEW, 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmas- 
ter.  Extra-powerful  ball¬ 
bearing  motor  is  inside  the 
comfortable  handle.  New 
professional  type  tension 
control.  Diameter  of  handle 
only  2  inches.  Removes 
fleece  from  sheep  in  few 
minutes.  Wool  grades  het- 
«r  and  brings  better  price. 

Laves  time,  saves  work, 

adds  to  profits.  Shear-  - .»  - 

master  only  $21.50  at  your  with  20-ft.  cord  and  pli 
dealer’  sorsendus$2.00.Pay 

balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog  of  Stewart  ha 


Smalle 

EASY 

GRIP 

HandU 

New-typ 

Tensioi 

Contro 


lO0fn  MORI 
1 07°  POWE 

Only$2i.50 


velt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  45  Years  Mating  Quality  Product 


o 


craineU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  N  0  W 


Cut  Feeding  Costs.  Write  now  for  present  low, 
mrect-from-factory  prices  on  8  best  types  of  silos 
*>f  dependable  Craine  Quality. 

CRA1NE,  Inc.,  17  pjne  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


winter.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  mix 
sweet  clover  seed  into  the  fertilizer 
and  lime,  or  the  land  can  be  rolled,  the 
lime  and  sweet  clover  scattered  on  top, 
and  then  harrowed.  In  this  way  the 
seed  and  lime  are  close  together  and 
the  seed  gets  a  good  start. 

Fertilizing  Hay 

Probably  there  is  no  easier  way  of 
increasing  the  hay  crop  this  summer, 
if  you  have  fields  that  will  cut  a  ton 
of  timothy  or  other  grass  hay  to  the 
acre,  than  to  apply  from  100  to  200  lbs. 
of  a  nitrogen  carrier  per  acre.  There 
is  every  indication  that  by  this  method 
you  can  secure  a  considerable  addition¬ 
al  amount  of  hay  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  yield  should  be  increased  from  a 
half  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre,  at  a  cost 
of  from  $2  to  $4.  This  method  saves 
labor,  but  should  not  be  tried  unless 
you  have  a  sod  that  promises  at  least 
a  fair  crop. 

There  are  several  other  possibili¬ 
ties.  However,  Japanese  Millet  seed 
is  scarce  and  high,  a  decided  limita¬ 
tion.  Sudan  Grass  makes  a  better 
feed  than  millet,  but  some  people  have 
difficulty  in  growing  it.  The  seed  is 
naturally  poor  in  viability,  and  it 
is  easy  to  plant  the  seed  too  deep. 
It  needs  land  well  supplied  with  lime 
and  well  drained. 

Some  men  grew  sorghum  with  suc¬ 
cess  last  summer.  A  possible  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  cannot  safely  he  cured 
and  put  in  the  barn.  The  usual  method 
is  to  sow  it  solid  like  oats,  cut  and 
bind  it,  shock  it,  and  feed  it  from  the 
shock.  Others  sow  it  in  rows  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  The  Early  Amber  variety  is 
recommended.  Livestock  will  clean  it 
up  in  good  shape,  especially  if  it  is  run 
through  a  cutter. 

The  big  point,  of  course,  if  your  hay 
crop  looks  short,  is  to  choose  the  right 
crop  for  your  conditions  and  then  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  a  good 
crop. 


A  FREAK  OF  NATURE 


Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  ever  seen  such 
a  large  “gall”  as  is  shown  in  the  photo? 
If  you  know  of  a  bigger  one  send  us  a 
picture.  This  particular  gall,  which  en¬ 
circles  a  black  oak  near  the  Connecticut 
State  College,  at  Storrs,  is  most  re¬ 
markable  for  its  perfect  shape  as  well 
as  its  size,  being  nearly  12  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Galls  are  generally  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  small  wasp,  which  might 
lead  one  to  say  that  here  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  destructive  insect  work.  In  a 
single  large  gall  such  as  this,  however, 
the  tree  has  not  been  rendered  useless 
from  a  lumbering  standpoint;  the  wood 
structure  within  the  gall  is  generally 
sound,  giving  a  skillful  wood-worker  op¬ 
portunity  to  fashion  unusual  articles 
from  such  a  deformation. 


DIBBLE’S 


SEED  FARMS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS  || 

Every  Bushel  Northern  Grown,  Hardy, 

Acclimated,  Dependable,  Productive.  ===■ 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

D.  B.  Alfalfa — 99.60%  Pure.  D.  B.  Grimm — 99.60%  Pure. 

D.  B.  W.  Blossom  Sweet  Clover — 99.50%  Pure. 

D.  B.  Medium  Mammoth  Clover — 99.60%  Pure. 

D.  B.  Timothy — 99.50%  Pure  or  Better. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  mixture,  Average —  iHH 

22%  Alsike. 

Seed  Corn,  10  varieties  for  crop  or  for  Silo.  Average  germination 

above  95%. 

Heavy-weight  —  40  lb.  Seed  Oats.  Alpha  and  Oderbrucker  Barley. 

Spring  Wheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans. 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes.  All  at  LOW  PRICES. 

CATALOG — PRICE  LIST — Samples — FREE.  Use  lc  postcard. 


EVEfflfW 


has  a  TAG 
showing  | 

PUBJTYi 

and 

gemination 


Honeoye  Falls,  N. 


IT’S  WHAT  HAPPENS 


THAT  COUNTS 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  CULTIVATING— 
THE  ROW  CROP  IS  THE  “LAST  WORD”! 


Do  you  want  to  do  clean,  fast,  economical  cultivating?  Then  con¬ 
sider  the  Row  Crop.  Even  its  Tip-Toe  Drive  Wheels  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  cultivating  attachments  are  centrally  mounted  so  you  can 
see  what  you’re  doing  all  the  time. 

There  are  2-,  4-  and  6-row  cultivators  for  every  practical  row 
width  and  for  all  the  crops  that  grow.  There  are  all  kinds  of  shank 
and  shovel  equipment — just  the  kind  you  need  to  do  the  best 
sort  of  work  on  your  farm. 

And  when  you  own  an  Oliver  Row  Crop,  you  have  a  whole  lot 
more  than  just  a  cultivating  tractor.  You  can  use  it  to  plow  with 
with  two  big  bases — to  prepare  seed  beds  with  a  tread  so  light  that 
a  spike  harrow  will  erase  the  tracks — and  to  plant  two  or  four  row3 
at  a  time.  If  you  want  to  check  four  rows  at  a  time  use  the  12 -C 
check-row  planter.  Then  there  are  runner,  sweep  and  lister  planters 
for  other  jobs. 

Ask  Your  Oliver  Service  Dealer  about  the  Row  Crop,  or  fill  in  the 
coupon  below.  Here’s  a  tractor  that  will  really  pull  on  the  drawbar 
or  in  the  belt  and  do  all  your  other  farm  jobs,  too! 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1 420 
Mayflower  St,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


DIVISIONS 


OLIVER  PLOWS 

NICHOLS&SHEPARD 

HART-PARR 

SUPERIOR  SEEOINC 

TILLAGE  AND 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

TRACTORSAND 

AND  FERTILIZING 

HAY  TOOLS 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

POWER  UNITS 

MACHINERY 

Name. 


R.  D. 


□  Row  Oop  Tractor 

□  Row  Gop  Equipment 

□  Standard  Tractor 


.State _ _ 


□  Mower 

□  Side  Rake 

□  Dump  Rake 


CnCom  Planter 

□  Cultivator 

□  Plow 

AA- 
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Holstein 
Friesians _ 

YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  records. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Bred  fiotsteins 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


Osborndale  Farm 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,”  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 

M0p.ho/!wptrha°^§  &e-  Derby,  Conn. 

ELLKA  Y  FARMS 


Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
by  farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WINFARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle,  Korndyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Denver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTING  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  V. 


River  Meadow  Farms 


Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


— Accredited,  140  head, 

_ _  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  ^O.OOO  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.Y. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam’s  record  30.50  ib.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

BARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
10  Guernsey  Cows  .  .  .  . 

All  clean  tested,  young,  heavy  producers. 

The  kind  that  a  dairyman  likes  to  own. 

One  hundred  gallons,  first  quality  maple  syrup. 

L.  J.  JLONERGAN  Homer,  New  York 


Sunnygahles  Bucking  Pony  Up  For  Auction 


HERE  is  a  bit  of  real  news.  The 
Bucking  Pony  of  Sunnygables  is 
up  for  auction.  In  an  announcement 
On  his  page,  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff,  H.  E.  Babcock  offered  to  give 
this  pony  to  anyone  who  would  ride 
him.  Thus  far,  no  one  has  won  the 
pony.  But  because  he  appreciates  the 
pulling  power  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Mr.  Babcock  has  given  the  pony 
to  the  Livestock  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  with  only  one  stipulation,  which 
is  that  he  be  permitted  a  bid.  When 
we  pinned  Mr.  Babcock  down  as  to  the 
exact  amount  which  he  had  in  mind,  he 
finally  said,  “two  cents.”  So  subject 
only  to  his  owner’s  reservation  bid  of 
two  cents,  Sunnygables  Summersault 
is  offered  to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  we  asked  for  the  pony’s  pedi¬ 
gree  and  guarantee,  Mr.  Babcock  re¬ 
plied  that  if  the  pony  ever  had  any 
papers,  he  was  sure  that  they  had  been 
kicked  around  so  much  that  they  could 
not  be  located.  Therefore  we  have 
pieced  together  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  disclaim  all  respon¬ 
sibility  : 

Name:  Sunnygables  Summersault. 

Age :  Uncertain  —  but  no  one  has  ever 
cupped  his  teeth. 

Soundness:  His  wind  never  seems  to 
trouble  him.  His  limbs  ap¬ 
pear  free  from  blemishes. 

Schooling:  Has  been  mounted  by  the 
best  riders  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ithaca. 

Riding  Qualities:  Five  gaited;  has 
jumped,  climbed,  or 
broken  at  least  five 
gates,  maybe  more. 

Physical  Condition:  He  can  take  it. 

Can  you? 

We  invite  your  bid.  All  bids  will  be 
closed  after  May  9,  1935.  The  highest 
bidder  will  then  become  the  puzzled 
possessor  of  an  animal  problem. 

The  pony  may  be  seen  at  Sunny¬ 
gables,  located  on  the  Ithaca-Elmira 
road,  3V2  miles  out  of  Ithaca.  All  bids 
should  be  sent  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Livestock,  Department,  Ithaca,  New 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

TARBELL  FARMS, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


York.  No  collect  wires  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


Says  Cross-Breeding  Suggestion 
Dangerous 

“I  congratulate  you  on  the  American 
Agriculturist.  It  is  brimfull  of  interesting 
and  informative  reading.  But  I  want  to 
take  exception  to  Mr.  Babcock’s  remarks 
in  favor  of  cross-breeding.  The  breeding 
of  livestock  is  a  slow  and  arduous  under¬ 
taking.  When  seriously  followed  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments.  There  are  few  good  breeders 
within  my  acquaintance  who  do  not  have 
a  long-time  breeding  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  given  perhaps  months  and 
years  of  study.  And  this  all  within  a 
breed  or,  to  be  more  definite,  the  family 
of  a  breed.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  get  any  place  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
breeding  animals,  but  have  never  advo¬ 
cated  cross-breeding  of  any  kind.  Are 
you  not  doing  the  breeding  of  better  dairy 
animals  an  injury,  in  putting  forth  an 
idea,  that  will  lead  many  to  believe  that 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  from 
most  any  old  mating  which  in  the  end 
results  in  absolute  failure?”— F.  M.  S. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with 
any  principle  that  will  not  stand  dis¬ 
cussion  and  thought.  We  fully  agree 
with  the  above  writer  that  we  should 
be  very  slow  to  upset  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  under  way  for 
years,  until  there  is  evidence  that  such 
programs  are  based  on  wrong  prin¬ 
ciple.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
that  we  do  should  be  challenged  oc¬ 
casionally  to  make  sure  that  it  is  right, 
and  farmers  at  the  present  time  do 
face  a  serious  disease  problem  with 
livestock,  especially  with  poultry.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  breeding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  susceptibility  to  disease,  but 
let’s  make  certain.  It  is  true  that 
there  never  was  much  trouble  with 
TB  and  contagious  abortion  with  dairy 
cattle  until  comparatively  recently, 
and  after  the  introduction  on  quite  a 
general  scale  of  purebreds. 

The  writer  is  the  owner  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  Boston  terrier  dog.  She  is  just 
about  the  smartest  animal  we  ever  saw. 
But  she  is  so  highly  bred  as  to  affect 
her  physical  resistance,  and  her  health 
has  to  be  watched  as  one  would  that 
of  a  little  child.  She  can  eat  only 
certain  things,  and  the  old  farm  dogs 
that  we  had  at  home  years  ago  “you 
couldn’t  kill  with  a  meat  ax.”  They 
ate  anything  and  everything,  and  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  dog  age. 

Both  Mr.  Babcock  and  this  publica¬ 
tion  of  course  realize  the  efficiency  in 
production  that  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  purebreds.  We  are  only  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  whole  program  be 
studied,  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  health  of  the  animals.  Now  what 
do  you  breeds  think  about  it  ?  These 
columns  are  open,  so  far  as  we  have 
room,  to  good  short  letters  on  the 
subject. 


Senior  Herd  Sires 

Imported  Fiancier  of  Myrtle  Place  166260  A  R, 
Sire  of  highest  priced  bull  any  breed  at  auction 
since  1929. 

Imported  Douglaston  King  James  161526  A  R. 
Maternal  Brother  to  highest  priced  Guernsey  female 
since  1932. 

Both  proved  sires  of  type  and  production.  Offering  for 
sale  several  sons  of  each  of  them  out  of  excellent 
A  R  Dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  or  come  and 
see  them. 

l)ouglastonJ\/lanorpar  m 

Pulaski  -  -  -  New  York 


farm  Guernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  16241 1. 

Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  101261. 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  champion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 

G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 

Bellmath  Farm 


GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENW00D  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  safe. 
Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


TJNK  AMET  FARM 

Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  and  occasionally  females 
for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


^fYCHMEREJARM 

Wayne  Co.  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

THE  CROCKER  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Herd  Sire:  SUPREME’S  CHAMPION  No.  214194 

SIRE  ROYAL  SUPREME  137088. 

DAM  MAYFLOWERS  FAWN  FACE  92475. 

EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Eorge  hill 

_ Guernseys... 

Select  your  future  herd  sire  from  a  high  testing, 
high  producing  strain  while  prices  are  low. 

Over  50  A.  R.  records  in  our  herd.  A.R.  Sires. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Breeder  of 

R  ose  (Juernseys 

MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ALLEY  MEAD  = 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE,  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.  '■ 


j^pplecot  Quernseyparffl 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  HerA 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &  SON’S 

Schaghticoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


A 
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The  Sixth  Annual 

Strathglass  -  Strathaven  Sale 

of 

50  Registered  Ayrshires 

on  Thursday,  May  9th 

Offers  the  season’s  best  opportunity  for  selection 
of  richly  bred,  sound,  good  typed,  young  foun¬ 
dation  stock  of  this  breed,  with  best  obtainable 
4%  production  inheritance. 

10  YOUNG  BULLS,  40  FEMALES  ARE  SELLING. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr., 

Port  Chester,  New  York. 


[cDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Bulls 


m 

I  f  JL  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 

IWe  have  for  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service- 
laile  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 

McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

Oscar  F.  Ivuney,  Owner 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham,  New  York. 


A 


SAND  HILL 

YRSHIRE 


S 


Accredited  T.B.  Certificate  No.  204530. 
Bang's  Disease  Free  Herd  Certificate  No.  123. 
THREE  CHOICE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
7  mo.  old.  Sired  by  Penshurst  Leader. 

I.  D.  KARR 


Almond,  New  York 


HARTNETT  farMs 
Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT.  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  TOP  QUALITY 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Refer  to  previous  advertisements. 

WE  NOW  OFFER:  BULL  H.  P.  465— 

Dropped  March  10,  1935.  Solid  color,  light  fawn. 
Growing  nicely.  Very  masculine  and  typey. 

Sired  by — High  Pastures  Jolly  Prince,  son  of  Sybil’s 
Fairy  prince  and  whose  dam  is  Mayflower’s  Pogis 
Surprise,  consecutive  Medal  of  Merit  winner  with 
1105  lbs.  butter  fat  and  18,012  lbs.  milk. 

His  dam — Fauvic  Princess  Sybil,  Classified  GOOD 
PLUS,  Silver  Medal  at  2  yrs.  and  2  mos.,  with 
491.39  lbs.  butter  fat  and  8,861  lbs.  milk  in  305 
days.  Mature  equivalent,  using  A.J.C.C.  age  con¬ 
version  factors;  768  lbs.  butter  fat  and  13,858 
lbs.  milk. 

PRICE  — $100.  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFER¬ 
RED,  F.O.B.  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 

Alba^B3*  Johnson  W\?\\  PaStll^S 

0wner*  Woodstock, Vermont  Manager- 

ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 


THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80;  28  lb.  handy  pail, 
$2.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $l.50j 
15  lbs.,  $2.10;  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  lb.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a  reason.’’ 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELIAS  SELLERS,  Mgr. 

Elco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

ROYALLY  BRED  TYPE,  SIZE  AND  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 


—  Meridale  Farms  — 

Annual  Sale 

Saturday,  June  15th 

Meredith,  New  York 

20.  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 
30  MERIDALE-BRED  JERSEYS 
20  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  JERSEYS 
- Also - 

A  consignment  of  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calves 
fcjr  State  breeders,  proceeds  for  a  4-H  Jersey  Build¬ 
ing  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse. 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

File  request  for  catalog. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
werjt  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count,”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters,  2  young  sons  are 
FOR  SALE  NOW. 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

JWse  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
“feeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  ,mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
*“®  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

FROM  THE  BEST.  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  brom°aksTld 

DLAT0  BROOK  FARM 

1  Owl-Interest  Jerseys 

The  demand  for  Jerseys  has  exceeded  the  supply.  We  are 
sold  out  for  the  present.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  high 
quality  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar.  Place  your  order  early. 

Carl  W.  Miller  R.  F.  D.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

DDnil/M  Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
DnUlin  °*  ar|imals  for  sa,e-  Blood  tested  and 
— ....  _  _  free  from  mastitis. 

SWISS 

CATTLE  Peter  Klotzback,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 

Note:  Yearling  Polled  Ayrshire  Pasture  Bull  for  Sale. 

A  BERDEEN -ANGUS 

C/  for  BE&F 

Aberdeen -Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen' Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 
“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 

HEREFORDS 

When  In  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England’s  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

BROOKVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 

W.  B  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 

Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

special**  sale  Percheron  Stallion 

2'/a  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 

CHOICE 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

$2.00  per  gal. 

Jas.  A.  WANLEY,  Essex,  Vt. 

Fancy  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  GALLON,  $2.00:  HALF  GALLON,  $1.(0. 
SUGAR.  25  LB.  IN  FIVE  AND  TEN  LB.  TINS, 
PREPAID  ONE  AND  TWO  ZONE. 

P.  N.  ALLEN 

Greensboro,  Vermont. 


Seed  Potatoes 

carman  No.  3— original  Strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL— an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  Ralph  Baker 


HONEY 


PURE  VERMONT 


50  BUSHEL  OF  FIELD  RUN 

Katahdin  Potatoes 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.00  PER  BUSHEL, 

I  YR.  FROM  CERTIFIED. 

■RANK  A.  LIETZ,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 


REGISTERED 


CERTIFIED 


ALPHA  BARLEY 

High  Yielding,  Plump  kernels,  Stiff  straw.  Ripens 
with  Oats,  “Grows  most  Digestible  Nutrients  per 
acre.”  $1.50  per  bu.  For  large  quantities  write 

WM.  F.  VOLLMER, 

Akron,  New  York 


Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 

H.  J.  SHOUP 

Little  Valley,  New  York 


CERTIFIED 

Alpha  :  Ithacan  :  Wheat 
Barley  \  Oats  /  Straw 

THOMAS  CARMAN 
Trumansburg,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York- 


BARLEY 

CLIMAX  BEARDLESS 

Grows  tall  as  oats.  Excellent  for  mixtures. 

Out-yields  best  bearded  varieties. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

LONGACRE  FARM 

Geneva,  -  -  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


Certified  _ 

'  CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

.  JERRY  A.  SMITH 

^Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  Yorkyy 


s 


CAYUGA 

$4.00 


MANCHU 
$2.00 


OYBE  A 


nS 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 

5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


ww  j  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING,  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORN ELLI AN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


U LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs,  277.3  pts. 

.  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Ivauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tt 
"The  Strain  Brrd  Jar  Large  Uniform  White  A/uiays." 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averag* 

4!4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  tree.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 


LARGE  LAYING  I.EGHORNS 


Pullorum  Clean — Heavy  Duty — R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A _ New  York 

Gladiolus  Choice  B ulbs 

OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named,  $1.00  per  doz- 
Good  bulbs  mixed,  50c  per  doz.,  $3.00  per  100. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 
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Merchants  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance,  plus  your  local  agent’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel,  assure  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  highest  type  at  a  lower 
cost. 


"Ask  the  man  who  has 
had  an  accident” 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine,  C.  W.  Brown, 

President.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


See  the  Merchants  Mutual  Agent  in  Your  Toivn 


A.  .  ,  Fully  guaranteed  to  please 

Xtrawberry  Ktants  you  or  money  refunded- 

W - —  1  - 100  500  1000  5000 


Premier . . $  .80  $2.00  $3.50  $16.25 

Dorsett _ 1.00  3.00  5.50  25.00 

Fairfax  _ 1.00  3.00  5.50  25.00 

Lupton  _ 90  2.25  4.00  18.75 

Big  Joe  . 90  2.25  4.00  18.75 

Btakemore  _ 75  2.00  3.00  13.75 

Wm.  Belt  . 80  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Fruitland  . .80  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Belmar  . 75  2.00  3.00  13.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 75  2.00  3.00  13.75 

Big  Late  . 80  2.00  3.50  15.25 

Mastodon,  E.  B . 80  2.00  3.50  16.25 


Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  SALISBURY,  MD..  RT.  4. 


HAVERLY 

MU  (MBS 


Not  just  an  experiment,  but  backed  by  many  hundreds  of 
satisfactory  installations  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Sheds 

There  is  one  of  our  Coolers  near  you — let  us  send  you 
the  names  of  the  nearest  users  in  your  vicinity. 

Practical  Efficient  Economical 

EITHER  CORK  INSULATED  CONCRETE  VAT 
OR  CORK  INSULATED  CABINET. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  K  $169.00 

Information  gladly  given  at  no  expense 
to  you.  Attractive  Dealer  Proposition. 

Mail  Coupon  today! 

Haverly  Milk  Coolers  are  equipped  with 

6VDVVT  ELECTRIC 

V  Mumj  refrigeration 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
is  Exclusive  Distributor  for  Servel  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel 
Equipment  are  sold  by  Haverly  Electric 
Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  INC.,  Distributors 
of  Kerosene  Electrolux.  EAST  SYRACUSE  NEW 
YORK. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete 
Information  on  Haverly  Milk  Coolers.  Gas — Electric. 

tUme . . 


A  whole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it  . 

FAMOUS  / 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  '  Write  for  our  low  prices 
and  extra  discounts  for  early 
and  cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


FR0NUj!j| 

LADDER^! 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


£k%tASTRAWBERRIES 


Strong,  Vigorous,  well  Rooted  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  carefully  pack.  True 
to  name  and  100%  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 
FREE  Berry  Book 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER  . $0.40  $0.65  $1.88  $3.75  $17.50 

DORSETT  . 45  .80  2.88  5.75  26.25 

FAIRFAX  . 45  .80  2.88  5.75  26.25 

Aberdeen  . 35  .65  1.63  3.25  13.75 

BIG  JOE  . 40  .65  2.13  4.25  20.00 

JOYCE  . 40  .65  1.88  3.75  17.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  .70  2.38  4.75  22.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 40  .65  1.75  3.50  16.75 

MASTODON  E.  B.  . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  30.00 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


WANTED _ Bober,  reliable  man  to  work  on  dairy 

farm  by  month.  State  wages  expected. 

BOX  278  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


Address  .... 

CMWty  _ 


When  writinq  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


#  Belgium  Devalues 
Her  Currency 


TDELGIUM  has  joined  list  of  nations 
which  have  left  old  gold  standard. 
She  has  just  devalued  her  franc  28  per 
cent,  which  makes  it  worth  16.95  cents 
instead  of  23.54  cents.  Since  devaluing, 
her  industrial  stocks  have  risen  22  per 
cent,  and  nearly  all  securities  are  on 
the  up.  A  sharp  rise  in  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  has  also  taken  place,  with 
increases  in  some  lines  of  from  10  to 
25  per  cent.  Only  France,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  now  remain  on  the  full 
gold  standard. 

Recent  world  statistics  on  1934  in¬ 
dustrial  production  show  gold  block  na¬ 
tions  far  behind  those  which  have  left 
the  gold  standard.  Japan  and  Britain 
are  leading  in  prosperity,  Japan  sur¬ 
passing  her  1929  production  level  and 
Britain  nearly  up  to  hers.  Here  are  some 
figures  for  1934  as  compared  with  1933 
production — United  States  is  up  4%, 
Japan  8%,  and  Britain  12%  (all  three 
have  devalued  their  currency).  France, 
still  on  old  gold  standard,  is  down  7.5% 
below  her  1933  production  figures. 

Thus  piles  up  the  proof  of  need  of 
further  devaluation  for  United  States, 
at  least  up  to  limit  set  by  Congress  of 
$41.34  per  ounce  of  gold.  Original  price 
was  $20.67.  It  was  raised  gradually  to 
$35  and  prices  of  basic  commodities 
climbed  until  gold  was  pegged  at  $35. 


brained  scheme,  violating  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  sound  business.  It  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  No  security  is  required  of  bor¬ 
rowers.  Few  of  them  can  ever  hope  to 
pay  money  back,  and  about  worst 
thing  you  can  do  to  a  man  is  to  lend 
him  money  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
repaying.  Somebody,  of  course,  will 
have  to  pay  that  billion  dollars.  You 
guessed  it — the  taxpayers. 

Whole  scheme  is  unfair  to  good  bor¬ 
rowers  anyway.  Farmers  already  have 
a  farm  credit  administration  working 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  where  those 
who  should  have  credit  can  get  it.  Un¬ 
der  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
by  using  their  combined  credit,  farmers 
are  able  to  sell  bonds  to  investing  pub¬ 
lic  to  obtain  the  money  which  is  loan¬ 
ed.  Bankhead  scheme  would  have  to  be 
a  straight  government  subsidy  with  the 
billion  dollars  raised  by  selling  United 
States  bonds.  All  of  these  additional 
bonds  could  not  be  offered  to  investing 
public  without  weakening  sale  of  and 
market  for  regular  farm  loan  bonds. 
What  is  there  fair  about  a  situation 
like  this:  One  farmer  joins  a  national 
loan  association,  pools  his  credit  with 
other  farmers,  gets  a  loan  from  the 
land  bank,  pays  interest  on  it,  and 
eventually  repays  the  loan.  His  neigh¬ 
bor  is  a  tenant  farmer,  who,  if  the 
Bankhead  bill  passes,  can  obtain  a  loan 
not  based  on  any  of  the  principles  up¬ 
on  which  credit  is  granted.  Why  not 
treat  them  all  alike?  Looks  like  if  we 
don’t  watch  out  agriculture  is  going  to 
be  a  long  time  recovering  from  re¬ 
covery. 

*  *  * 


Uncle  Sam  and  Haiti 


UMBER  four  on  our  reciprocal 
(Hoss  tradin’)  trade  treaty  list  is 
Haiti,  which  will  give  us  cheaper  pine¬ 
apples  and  will  give  the  Haitians 
cheaper  leather,  meat,  and  machinery. 
Treaties  have  already  been  signed  with 
Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Belgium.  Under  way 
are  13  others,  most  important  of  which 
is  with  Canada.  SLANT:  The  more  of 
this  trade  log-rolling,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  Only  hope  of  getting  back 
our  foreign  markets  lies  in  working 
out  friendly  and  mutually  gainful  trade 
relations  with  other  nations. 


Milk  Control  Plans  Uncertain 

After  decision  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  effect  that  New 
York  State  Milk  Board  could  not  con¬ 
trol  prices  paid  producers  in  other 
states,  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck  hurried  to  Washington  to 
ask  cooperation  of  Secretary  Wallace 
and  AAA  for  joint  federal  and  state 
control  of  milk  marketing  in  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  On  March  22,  shortly  after 
this  Washington  visit,  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  met  with  governors  of  other 
states  in  milk  shed  and  they  decided  to 
ask  again  for  federal  control  by  means 
of  government  licenses  for  interstate 
business,  and  a  second  committee 
traveled  to  Washington  to  get  federal 
cooperation. 


Farm  News 


Bankhead  Tenant  Credit  Bill 

SENATOR  John  H.  Bankhead  of  Ala¬ 
bama  fathers  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
create  Farmers’  Home  Corporation, 
which  would  set  up  new  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  credit  organization,  with  a 
billion  dollars  federal  money,  to  enable 
tenants  to  become  farm  owners.  Said 
Senator  Bankhead: 

“Something  like  one-third  of  all  the 
tenants  in  the  country  move  every 
year.  In  certain  sections  of  the  cotton 
belt  the  percentage  of  movers  is  much 
higher.  Since  1929  thousands  of  indus¬ 
trial  employees  from  the  cities  are 
moving  hack  to  the  country  and  are 
going  on  relief  rolls.  Now,  my  bill 
would  set  up  a  corporation  financed  by 
a  government  bond  issue  of  a  billion 
dollars,  to  lend  money  to  these  tenant 
farmers  who  cannot  get  credit  else¬ 
where.” 

SLANT:  Here  is  another  crack¬ 


Shortly  after  this  last  visit,  it  was 
reported  from  City-on-Potomac  that 
the  AAA  had  started  work  on  a  state- 
federal  agreement  to  protect  farmers’ 
prices  for  milk  in  New  York  shed. 
Simplest  plan  proposed  was  to  set  up 
single  regulatory  agency  under  federal 
authorization,  with  an  administrator 
and  assistants,  to  prescribe  rules  for 
payment  of  dairy  farmers.  Retail 
prices  would  be  left  to  state  control 
boards. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Milk  Control 

In  New  York  State,  as  we  go  to 
press,  legislation  seems  about  to  pass 
giving  almost  czar-like  powers  of  milk 
control  to  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck. 
Under  this  proposed  legislation,  Com¬ 
missioner  can  appoint  an  advisory 
milk  control  committee,  but  final  power 
and  responsibility  rests  entirely  with 
the  Commissioner.  Control  of  milk 
marketing  could  not  rest  with  a  better 
man  than  Peter  Ten  Eyck,  but  of 
course  his  power  can  extend  only  to 
boundaries  of  state,  while  milk  shed  is 
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composed  of  several  states.  Both  state 
and  federal  control,  working  well  in 
harmony,  are  essential.  Our  guess  is 
that  necessity  will  force  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  fall.  In  meantime,  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  promise  too  well  for  sum¬ 
mer  milk  prices. 

* *  *  * 

Down  Go  Farm  Credit  Interest  Rates 

Effective  April  1,  new  loans  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  will  bear  4l/2  per  cent 
interest  when  made  through  farm  loan 
associations,  and  5  per  cent  where 
made  direct.  These  are  lowest  rates  in 
history  of  Federal  Land  Banks. 

For  about  two  years  these  hanks 
have  been  making  loans  through  na¬ 
tional  associations  at  5  per  cent,  with 
temporary  reduction  to  4  y2  per  cent 
until  July  12,  1938.  At  that  time  5  per 
cent  rate  will  be  restored.  Under  new 
ruling  all  new  loans  now  will  carry 
4  y2  per  cent  rate  during  their  entire 
life. 

SLANT:  It  is  policy  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  pass  on  to  farmer 
borrowers  every  advantage  from  de¬ 
creasing  interest  rates. 

^ 

Up  Go  Freight  Rates 

Freight  rates  are  upped  by  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  decision  of  March  30. 
Exempt  are  most  farm  products. 

Decision  permits  emergency  in¬ 
creases  on  general  carload  traffic  of  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  line  haul  trans¬ 
portation  charge,  subject  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  5c  per  hundred  pounds.  No 
additional  increase  is  permitted  for  less 
than  carload  lots,  for  distances  under 
220  miles.  Where  haul  is  for  greater 
distances,  increases  range  from  lc  to 
11c  according  to  distance.  Fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  milk, 
lumber,  and  fertilizers  are  not  included 
in  the  raise,  but  increases  are  allowed 
on  coal  rnd  coke,  petroleum  products, 
and  many  other  things  the  farmer 
buys.  Railroads  need  the  money  to  pay 
wages  and  other  increased  operating 
charges. 


9  Criminals  Among 
the  Nations 


'C'UROPE’S  peace  hangs  in  the  bal- 
-*-y  ance  since  Herr  Hitler  struck  his 
blow  for  German  military  equality. 
While  England,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Poland  search  anxiously  for  way 
to  check  Germany,  Germany  is  driving 
hard  toward  her  goal  of  an  army  that 
can  lick  the  world,  if  necessary  to  gain 
what  she  wants. 

What  does  Germany  want?  She 
needs  to  expand.  She  would  like  to  get 
back  what  she  calls  her  “bleeding  bor¬ 
ders,’’  that  is,  those  territories  which 
were  taken  from  her  when  the  world 
war  ended  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  signed.  Some  of  these  borders  are 
now  independent  countries  and  some 
belong  to  other  powers.  To  try  to  get 
them  back  would  take  a  war  which 
might  wipe  out  civilization.  What 
looks  like  an  easier  way  to  Germany 
lies  to  the  East — by  way  of  Austria 
into  the  Danube  Valley,  the  Balkans, 
and  perhaps  South  Russia.  But  already 
the  other  powers  are  seeking  to  block 
this  road  by  ganging  together  to  form 
a  ring  of  steel  around  Germany. 

England  is  taking  lead  as  peacemak¬ 
er.  Two  of  her  best  “feelers”- — Sir  John 
Simon  and  Capt.  Anthony  Eden— have 
been  to  Berlin  and  Moscow  to  see  how 
the  land  lies.  Russia  showed  herself 
eager  to  tie  up  with  other  powers  in 
a  general  security  pact.  Germany  put 
some  of  her  cards  on  the  table,  and  is 
reported  to  have  told  Sir  John  she 
must  have: 

1.  Economic  union  with  Austria. 

2.  Return  of  certain  Czechoslovak 
territory  and  repatriation  of  3,- 
500,000  German  residents  in  it. 


3.  An  air  force  as  big  as  England’s 
(she  already  has  this). 

4.  A  navy  of  about  400,000  tons. 

Next  move  will  be  a  meeting  at 
Stresa  of  British,  French,  and  Italians 
to  take  stock  of  their  position.  More 
meetings  with  other  powers  represent¬ 
ed  will  doubtless  follow,  perhaps  end¬ 
ing  in  a  strong  armed  coalition. 

SLANT:  Such  a  coalition  could  keep 
the  peace,  but  only  for  a  time.  History 
shows  that  sudden  upsets  are  likely  to 
occur  which  cause  changes  in  political 
partners.  Lasting  peace  can  not  be  had 
at  the  point  of  gun.  Disarmament  is 
only  way  to  outlaw  war. 

Frank  Gannett  returned  from  visit 
with  many  European  rulers  last  fall, 
firmly  convinced  that  if  world  wants 
peace  people  must  do  more  than  wish 
for  it.  World  public  opinion  for  peace 
must  be  made  so  strong  that  a  nation 
or  a  leader  that  tries  to  start  a  war 
will  be  treated  as  a  dangerous  criminal 
outcast. 


*  AAA 


Critics  Arise  Like  Locusts 

'"p  ROUBLE  brews  for  AAA  right  in 
heart  of  cotton  South  where  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration 
has  supposedly  helped.  Senator  George 
of  Georgia,  supported  by  some  other 
members  of  Congress  from  cotton 
states,  is  bitterly  critical  of  Secretary 
Wallace  and  AAA.  Says  that  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  ruined,  that  export 
trade  is  going  to  other  cotton  countries, 
that  experts  skilled  in  cotton  growing, 
and  especially  in  textile  manufacturing, 
are  leaving  South  for  good  jobs  in 
other  cotton  countries.  Senator  George 
claims  cotton  processing  taxes  are  cut¬ 
ting  consumption.  AAA  denies  this,  but 
Secretary  Wallace  admits  limit  has 
been  reached  in  processing  taxes,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  increase 
buying,  that  policy  of  making  products 
scarce  is  wrong.  Senator  George  would 
pay  benefits  to  farmers  directly  out  of 
United  States  Treasury.  Wallace  op¬ 
poses  this,  but  AAA’s  hands  are  al¬ 
ready  directly  in  the  Treasury,  because 
the  processing  taxes  total  not  enough 
to  pay  benefits  and  at  same  time  sal¬ 
aries  for  great  horde  of  AAA  em¬ 
ployees. 

*  *  * 

War  on  Processing  Taxes 

Criticism  springs  afresh  over  AAA 
processing  taxes,  which  amount  to  30c 
a  bushel  on  wheat,  4.2c  a  pound  on  cot¬ 
ton,  2.25c  a  pound  on  pork,  5c  a  pound 
on  milled  corn,  4c  on  tobacco.  Newspa¬ 
pers  report  danger  of  buyers’  strike, 
already  started  to  some  extent  against 
meat  products  in  cities.  Argument  is 
that  cost  of  living  is  going  up  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  business 
and  employment.  That  is  reason  why 
Secretary  Wallace  admitted  lately  that 
benefit  payments  could  not  be  further 
increased  to  farmers,  at  least  until 
business  conditions  improve. 

SLANT:  If  sections  that  have  had 
full  benefit  of  AAA  work  are  already 
critical,  what  about  other  sections, 
like  the  Northeast,  that  have  paid  AAA 
costs  with  little  or  no  benefit  in  re¬ 
turn?  Where  is  it  all  going  to  end? 

*  *  * 

New  Program  for  Cigar-Leaf  Tobacco 

Adjustment  plans  for  1935-36  control 
of  filler  and  binder  types  grown  in 
Ohio-I  n  d  i  a  n  a,  Wisconsin-Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania-New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  areas  are  just  announced  by  AAA. 
Program  requires  33  1/3  per  cent  base 
tobacco  acreage  with-held  from  pro¬ 
duction.  As  little  as  25  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  with  smaller  payments  can  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Benefit  payments  for  1935  will 
approximate  $3,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $4,700,000  last  year. 


Cows  are  still  the  only  authority  for  true  first  hand,  honest-to- 
good’ness  facts  on  milk  production. 

They  don’t  care  for  precedent  and  haven’t  any  axe  to  grind.  They 
don’t  even  have  any  particular  feed  they  want  to  sell. 

Cows  are  just  naturally  the  perfect  judges  of  dairy  feed  and  for 
all  the  time  we  have  worked  on  CREAMATINE  we  have  been 
putting  it  up  to  the  cows  to  rate  its  value. 

I  used  to  be  a  little  proud  of  what  I  knew  about  feeds  but  since 
putting  it  up  to  the  cows  on  CREAMATINE  I  have  gotten  very 
humble  because  I  have  found  how  much  more  cows  can  tell 
about  feed  than  even  the  best  of  men. 

But  that  isn’t  what  I  started  out  to  tell  you. 

When  we  began  selling  CREAMATINE  we  watched  results  in 
herd  after  herd  to  get  the  herd  answers  on  how  much  butterfat 
could  be  increased.  The  individual  herd  records  looked  good  but 
the  big  thrill  came  -when  we  tabulated  the  results  of  126  herds  on  which 
we  had  records  —  before  and  after  feeding  CREAMATINE  and 
running  from  thirty  days  to  a  year. 

Ill  of  the  126  increased  in  butterfat  percentage  — 15  didn’t 
change.  And  with  most  of  those  that  didn’t  increase,  the  reason 
was  on  the  farm. 

The  entire  126  herds  averaged  an  increase  of  3.4  points. 

The  111  herds  averaged  an  increase  of  3.9  points. 

It  looks  to  me  like  cows  have  given  the  answer  and  it’s  up  to  you 
to  feed  CREAMATINE  if  you  want  bigger  milk  checks. 

President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


Every  claim  for  Creamatine  is  based  on  records  of  actual  feeding. 
Copies  of  records  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Millfina  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
ITIImlllg  for  all  make  machines.  Better  quality. 
Moohina  Lower  prices.  Write  for  prioe  booklet. 
rcidUltlie  Give  name  of  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

IPARETIME  PROFITS 


Have  you  ever  invented  anything?  A  novel 
invention  may  produce  something  salable 

_  if  patented.  Send  today  for  my  FREE  Book 

"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney.  734  Adams 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Only 

a  few  experts 
know  why 
"U  S"  rubber  boots 
wear  so  well 
but  millions  of  men 
know  that  they  do. 
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ONCE  again  farmers  have  had  a 
good  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
advertising.  Eastern  apple  growers 
have  been  talking  and  thinking  about 
cooperative  advertising  and  promotion 
to  sell  their  fruit.  Western  growers, 
'who  have  had  many  demonstrations  of 
the  power  of  the  printed  word  have 
acted.  About  Feb.  1  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  found  itself  with  larger  holdings 
of  apples  than  a  year  ago,  with  little 
prospect  of  moving  them  in  the  normal 
course  of  events.  It  was  decided  to 
make  prices  attractive  and  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Washington  Winesap  Week  was 
planned  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
campaign.  Newspaper  advertising  was 
inserted  in  the  large  eastern  consum¬ 
ing  centers.  Advertising  in  the  trade 
press  informed  receivers  and  dealers  of 
the  campaign.  The  Northwest  was  all 
set  to  go. 

No  Doubt  of  This! 

Feb.  1  the  Northwest  apple  industry 
was  threatened  with  disaster  because 
its  holdings  were  30  or  35  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Figures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  indicate  the  movement  of  boxed 
apples  during  February  was  77  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Advertising 
undoubtedly  was  the  reason  for  these 
unusual  figures. 

Barreled  and  basket  shipments  in¬ 
creased,  too,  but  the  percentages  of  in¬ 
crease  were  only  18  and  16  per  cent 
more  than  in  February,  1934.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  a  generally  increased 
consumption  might  have  caused  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  about  the  same 
percentage  of  boxed  apples.  Upon  this 
premise,  the  advertising  campaign 
would  account  for  a  gain  of  about  60 
per  cent  for  the  western  boxes. 

A  result  of  the  campaign  was  a 
weakening  of  prices  for  eastern  apples. 
Some  observers  think  the  western  cam¬ 
paign,  by  increasing  interest  in  apples, 
accounted  for  some  of  the  movement 
of  eastern  apples.  Anyway,  figure  it 
as  you  like,  advertising  pays. 

Potato  Growers  Ponder 

The  somewhat  alluring  prospects 
held  out  for  potato  growers  in  an  AAA 
control  plan  seem  to  have  faded.  Many 
growers  still  say  they  may  as  well  go 
along  if  the  plan  is  going  to  be  put  into 
effect  anyway.  When  the  plan  was 
first  talked  I  found  many  growers  who 
thought  their  situation  was  so  desper¬ 
ate  that  the  AAA  plan  should  be  given 
a  chance.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
more  consideration  of  the  subject  senti¬ 
ment  has  changed. 

The  original  potato  plan  has  been 
changed.  There  is  a  feeling  that  most 
of  the  benefits,  if  any,  would  be  for  the 
early  potato  states  rather  than  the 
North.  The  program  would  be  too 
late  to  attempt  to  control  acreage  in 
the  South,  but  would  penalize  the 
North.  Some  AAA  defenders  say  this 
would  right  itself  in  another  year, 
which  would  mean  AAA  control  would 
be  a  continuing  proposition.  I  can  find 
no  wish  for  this  among  growers. 

Milk  Control  Prices 

With  milk  control  still  up  in  the  air, 
sentiment  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly 
for  fixing  prices  to  producers  only.  The 
original  plan  of  fixing  prices  to  dealers 
and  consumers  seems  to  have  broken 
down.  The  theory  was  that  by  fixing 
prices  to  consumers  there  would  be 
more  money  to  pass  back  to  producers. 

This  may  have  been  all  right  to  start 
with,  but  among  many  producers  I  find 
sentiment  to  reduce  control  to  its  ef¬ 
fective  essentials.  One  decided  step 
would  be  to  let  retail  prices  find  their 
own  level.  This  means  fixed  prices 
would  not  bolster  inefficient  dealers. 
Also,  it  means  that  in  place  of 


chiseling  and  “kick-backs”  all  along 
the  line  there  would  be  open  competi¬ 
tion  to  sell  more  milk  to  consumers. 

The  question  has  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  the  possibility  that  federal 
cooperation  in  regulating  the  interstate 
New  York  milkshed  may  be  based  upon 
fixing  prices  to  producers  only. 

Wider  League  Market 

There  is  opportunity  to  sell  more 
milk.,  The  other  day  H.  H.  Rathbun, 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  said  more  fluid  markets 
are  available  for  league  members.  Ad¬ 
dressing  38  league  locals  in  the  Oneida- 
Herkimer  district,  he  said  this  may 
mean  a  change  in  membership. 

During  the  past  year  the  League 
has  restricted  its  membership.  Mr. 
Rathbun  said  the  need  of  more  milk 
in  certain  sections  means  additional 
members  are  needed. 

League  withdrawals  this  year,  he 
said,  were  about  normal,  or  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  He 
said  this  was  interesting  in  view  of 
definite  drives  by  independent  dealers 
to  influence  League  members  to  with¬ 
draw. 

Cattle  in  the  Streets! 

Here  is  a  subject  for  discussion  and 
perhaps  a  little  research.  In  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gouverneur  recently  residents 
of  a  certain  street  signed  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  village  board,  asking 
for  prohibition  of  driving  cattle  through 
the  streets.  It  was  claimed  cows  be¬ 
ing  driven  to  a  load  station  wandered 
about  lawns,  harmed  shrubbery,  etc. 

The  Village  Board  prepared  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  driving  cattle  in 
the  streets.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  village  attorney  for  an  opinion. 
After  some  study  he  declared  the  vil¬ 
lage  ordinance  illegal  because  it  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  state  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  said  cattle  might  be  driven 
on  a  highway  provided  they  are  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  drovers. 

It  also  was  hinted  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  obligation  upon  the  part 
of  abutting  landowners  to  fence  their 
property. 

Making  Idle  Land  Pay 

I  think  every  farmer  with  some  land 
too  poor  for  good  farming  ought  to 
send  to  the  Conservation  Department, 
Albany,  for  its  bulletin  upon  reforest¬ 
ing  idle  acres.  I  have  long  been  a 
champion  of  reforesting  and  this  spring 
will  set  out  1,000  Norway  spruce. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  recently  the 
State  Planning  Board,  headed  by  Pro¬ 
vost  A.  R.  Mann  of  Cornell  University, 
reported  there  was  some  six  million 
acres  of  land  in  New  York  State  too 
poor  for  farming.  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
says  surveys  indicate  that  in  the  next 
generation  there  will  be  about  18  per 
cent  fewer  farms  in  the  state. 

All  of  this  by  way  of  saying  reforest¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  from  $9  to  $12  an 
acre  looks  like  a  pretty  good  invest¬ 
ment.  The  figures  given  above  indi¬ 
cate  there  is  plenty  of  land  that  ought 
to  be  reforested. 

Apple  Pies  for  Congress 

The  other  day  news  dispatches  said 
Oregon  apple  growers  distributed  free 
apples  to  members  of  Congress.  The 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  said  this  was  a 
challenge  to  Western  New  York  ap¬ 
ple  growers.  It  suggested  perhaps 
Congressmen  never  had  known  the  de¬ 
lights  of  good  apple  pies  made  from 
New  York  apples. 

That  started  something.  The 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
famed  for  the  apple  pies  it  serves. 


When  a  new  president  is  inducted  he 
gives  a  pledge  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  apple  pies.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  the  chamber  chef  to  make  a 
batch  of  apple  pies  for  Congress.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  coming  from  the  ovens 
they  will  be  rushed  to  Washington  in 
time  for  the  Congressional  lunch  by 
The  Gannett  Newspapers  airplane. 

Gold  is  Cheap! 

Farmers  ought  to  be  glad  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  as  much  for  seed  as 
Judge  George  M.  Keller  of  Brighton. 
The  other  day  I  visited  this  veteran 
flower  grower.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
greenhouse  transplanting  some  of  the 
250,000  plants  he  is  raising  this  spring. 

Some  of  the  ruffled  petunia  seed  bore 
the  name  of  a  Yokohama  seed  house. 
I  inquired  the  price.  He  said  $15  for 
one  thirty-second  of  an  ounce.  I  figur¬ 
ed  this  at  $480  an  ounce.  The  Treasury 
price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  is  $560  a 
pound.  Continuing  my  scribbling,  I 
figured  the  seed  was  worth  $7,680  a 
pound,  or  more  than  a  dozen  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  These  figures  are  about 
correct.  Later  I  telephoned  to  a  lead¬ 
ing  seedsman  who  told  me  the  seed 
would  cost  about  $500  an  ounce,  “if  I 
could  get  it.” 

I  inquired  about  the  possibility  of  a 
home  industry  rasing  this  seed,  but 
was  discouraged.  Some  of  it  is  grown 
in  southern  California.  In  this  north- 


New  Milk  Control  Bills 

As  usual  near  end  of  the  session, 
New  York  State  Legislature  is  getting 
down  to  business.  Leading  the  list  are 
important  milk  bills  extending  milk 
control  law  and  giving  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  almost  absolute 
powers  in  carrying  out  provisions  of 
this  law.  This  bill  is  not  yet  in  final 
law  but  surely  will  be.  See  national 
slants  this  issue  for  further  details. 

Extremely  important  also  is  bill  con¬ 
ferring  on  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
arbitrary  powers  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  premises  or  plants  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  milk  into  any  municipality  in 
state.  By  this  Act,  Commissioner  can 
help  to  control  surplus  by  forbidding 
any  new  sources  of  fluid  milk  from  be¬ 
ing  approved  by  health  authorities  un¬ 
til  new  milk  is  needed. 

Of  interest  to  members  of  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  is  bill  providing  that 
incorporated  cooperatives,  brokers, 
agents,  and  unincorporated  associations 
shall  all  be  defined  as  milk  dealers, 
subject  to  milk  control  law.  Another 
bill  increases  fee  of  chain  stores  sell¬ 
ing  milk,  and  still  another  is  Milk  Pub¬ 
licity  Bill  providing  for  continuing  for 
one  more  year  campaign  to  increase 
consumption  of  milk,  led  by  power  and 
prestige  of  State  of  New  York.  All  of 
these  bills  have  passed  Assembly  at 
this  writing  on  April  6,  and  are  now 
before  Senate,  where  chances  are  good 
for  their  passage. 

Free  Milk  for  Needy  Cut 

Senator  George  R.  Fearon,  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  was  bitter  in  his 
criticism  of  Senate  for  its  defeat  of 
amendment  to  continue  full  distribution 
of  free  milk  to  needy  children.  State 
spent  large  sums  for  this  purpose  last 
year,  and  Senator  Fearon  is  right  that 
it  should  have  been  continued. 

School  Bill  Failed 

Bill  to  raise  legal  age  for  leaving 
school  from  14  to  16  was  rightly  de¬ 
feated  in  Assembly,  but  it  was  a  close 
shave  —  67  to  65. 

Menand’s  Central  Market  Threatened 

About  worst  job  done  by  New  York 
Legislature  this  year  is  passage  of  a 
bill  creating  another  market  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  district,  this  time  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  itself.  Funda¬ 
mental  reason,  politics.  When  question 
of  establishing  a  regional  market  in 
Albany  section  was  first  brought  up, 
politicians  in  city  of  Albany  insisted 
that  market  be  placed  within  city  lim¬ 
its.  But  there  were  many  reasons  why 
location  outside  of  the  city  was  best, 
chief  of  which  was  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  wanted  the  Menand’s  Mar¬ 
ket  where  it  is,  and  wanted  it  con¬ 
trolled  by  farmers  and  not  politicians. 
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ern  climate  the  season  is  too  short  and 
other  conditions  unfavorable. 

Four-Day  Ilort  Show 

Officers  and  committeemen  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
are  debating  lengthening  next  winter’s 
meetings  and  shows  from  three  to  four 
days.  The  idea  cropped  up  at  the 
Rochester  show  in  January.  Many  ex¬ 
hibitors  said  they  preferred  the  four 
days  because  they  found  it  impossible 
to  meet  all  their  friends  and  customers 
in  three  days. 

Secretary  Roy  P.  McPherson  began 
a  quiet  canvass  of  exhibitors  and  oth¬ 
ers  and  found  sentiment  strong  for  the 
change.  At  the  Kingston  show  he 
again  took  up  the  matter  and  found 
sentiment  in  the  Hudson  Valley  for  a 
four-day  event  there  too.  In  other 
sections  it  was  indicated  a  larger  total 
attendance  could  be  expected,  particu¬ 
larly  (as  often  happens)  if  the  weather 
was  bad  on  one  or  two  days. 


Big  Dairy  Meet  Planned 

Excellent  is  the  program  for  “Dairy 
Day”  at  Geneva  Station,  set  for  August 
21.  Cattle  judging  for  boys  and  girls, 
study  of  Geneva’s  valuable  experi¬ 
ments,  special  program  for  women,  and 
interesting  speeches  are  some  of  the 
things  in  preparation.  Mark  the  date 
on  the  old  calendar. 


Farmers  were  finally  successful,  funds 
were  secured  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  Menand’s  Market 
established.  In  a  few  short  months 
it  proved  its  success.  But  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  city  merchants,  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  farmers,  were  not  satis¬ 
fied,  still  wanted  a  large  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket  within  the  city  limits,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  finally  got  an  Act 
through  the  Legislature  which  Gover¬ 
nor  has  not  yet  signed. 

SLANT :  If  two  similar  markets  are 
established  in  the  Albany  territory, 
neither  can  succeed  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  wasted. 
Worst  of  all,  farmers  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  solving  their  local  mar¬ 
keting  problem.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  market  situation  in  Buffalo, 
where  two  similar  markets  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  believe  Governor  Lehman’s  good 
common  sense  will  cause  him  to  veto 
this  bad  bill. 

Needed  Safety  Law  Passed 

A  month  or  so  ago  an  overloaded 
truck  with  defective  brakes  ran  away 
down  one  of  the  steep  Ithaca  hills  and 
plunged  into  three  houses,  completely 
wrecking  one  house,  damaging  the  two, 
nearly  ruining  both  of  them,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  injuring  the  men  in  the  truck. 
Last  week  almost  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  accident  happened.  Both  acci¬ 
dents  were  due  to  overloading  and  bad 
brakes. 

Such  instances  justify  perhaps  the 
new  law  passed  by  present  session  of 
Legislature,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  up  to  $500  or  one 
year  in  jail,  or  both,  to  operate  any 
motor  vehicle  with  inadequate  brakes 
on  the  highways  of  the  State. 


Too  Much  Relief  for  Reliefers 

Relief  which  relieves  only  wasters 
and  grafters  was  chief  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  Assembly  last  week,  when  an¬ 
other  relief  bond  issue  of  $55,000,000 
to  relieve  jobless  was  proposed.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  were  loud 
in  their  complaints  against  waste  is 
New  York  City,  in  particular,  and 
everywhere  in  general. 

It  was  charged  in  the  debate  that 
relief  moneys  of  New  York  City  were 
used  for  many  other  purposes  besides 
actual  relief,  including  various  kinds  of 
entertainment  for  unemployed.  Both  1 
Democrats  and  Republicans  asked  for 
an  investigation  of  relief  fund  expendi¬ 
ture.  j 

SLANT:  Recent  tide  of  criticise 
from  every  section  of  country  indicates 
need  of  clamping  down  on  the  reliefer*  I 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  for"  I 
gotten  man,  but  the  real  forgotten  wXM 
is  the  taxpayer. 


Albany  Lrrist 
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WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


Weather  Forecast.  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report.  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

12 :35 _ "Helpful  Hints  from  Successful  Farmers."  Prof. 

F.  A.  Harper. 

I2;45 _ "Grime  Does  Not  ray.”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

12 .35 — "Catching  Up  on  Forage  Supplies,"  Ray  Bender. 
I2J45 _ "Our  Bird  Neighbors,”  W.  W.  Christman. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  17 

12-35 — "Why  I  Need  Irrigation.” 

I2;45 _ "Sulphur  and  Molasses,”  Ray  F.  Pollard, 

( Countryside  Ta  lk ) . 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  18 

12-35— “That  Garden  Patch  of  Yours.”  H.  T.  Huckle. 
12:45 — The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  19 

12:35 — "The  Women’s  Comer.” 

I  :oo — "Diseases  of  Suckling  Pigs.”  Dr.  B.  J.  Cady. 
8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  20 

I2;30 — WGY  4-11  Fellowship — "Springtime  and  the 
Boy’s  Wardrobe,"  Miss  Martha  Leighton.  Assist¬ 
ant  State  4-H  Leader,  Vermont. 


4  * 

MONDAY,  APRIL  22 

12  ;35— “Is  Poultry  Mortality  a  Management  Factor.” 
E.  Y.  Smith. 

12:45 — "Little  Dabs  of  Paint,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  23 

12:35 — "The  Kinds  of  Canned  Corn  for  Cows.”  ,T.  D. 
King. 

12:45 — "Tales  of  Old  Lake  George,"  W.  E.  Lamb. 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24 
12:35 — "Electricity  is  Cheap.” 

12:45 — "Selfishness,”  Prof.  Bristow  Adams.  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  25 

12:35 — "Title  Spuds,”  S.  H.  Fogg. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  26 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Doris  Wadsworth. 
1 :00 — "How  to  Get  Started  with  Purebred  Cattle.” 

C.  T.  Conklin. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Springtime  and  the 
Girl’s  Wardrobe,"  Chenango  County  4-H  Clubs. 


*  *  * 


CORNELL  FARM  RADIO  PROGRAM 


850  Kc.  —  355  meters — 12:15  o’clock  each  week  day. 

April  15:  Poem  for  the  week.  J.  A.  Cope;  what  to 
do  in  April  about  forage  shortages,  J.  H.  Barron; 
plant  diseases  for  the  classroom  and  their  preparation. 
Helen  Brandriff;  is  this  a  good  time  to  plant  apples? 
P.  S.  Williamson;  down  goes  that  fat  test  again,  H. 
J.  Brueckner;  the  1935  animal  breeder  and  hatchery- 
code,  J.  E.  Rice;  (4:00)  adult-minor  program ;  boy- 
scout  program. 

April  16:  (9:45)  An  interview  on  egg  cookery.  Faith 
Fenton;  (12:15)  the  best  corn  varieties,  W.  D. 
Swope;  a  pattern  farmer  of  Geneva,  O.  M.  Watkins; 
take  care  of  our  elms,  Donald  Wyman;  control  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  on  nursery  stock  and  ornamentals,  F.  L. 
Gambrell. 


April  17:  How  old  is  tile  drainage,  B.  B.  Robb: 
home  improvement  campaign;  plants  for  the  home 
aquarium,  R.  T.  Clausen.  (4:00)  Garden  club  of  the 
air. 

April  18:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature.  E.  L.  Palmer: 
(12:15)  Let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams;  soil 
erosion  in  relation  to  flood  control,  H.  W7.  Hobbs;  cul¬ 
tivating  the  mature  orchard,  F.  M.  Coe;  report  of  egg 
lasing  contests,  R.  C.  Ogle;  warts  in  cattle.  W.  A. 
Hagan. 

April  19:  Peas  for  the  canning  factory,  C.  B.  Ray¬ 
mond;  selling  woodlot  products,  ,1,  D.  Pond;  and  then 
they  organized  for  fire  protection,  R.  A.  Poison;  are 
all  cats  catty?  L.  Pearl  Gardner;  Tompkins  County  de¬ 
velopment  association. 

April  20:  Suggestions  for  a  county  4-H  program  in 
recreation,  Mary  E.  Duthie ;  monthly  comments  on 
Hayy  Herd  Improvement  Association  testing,  G.  W. 
Tailb.v;  forage  crops  for  sehep  and  swine,  J.  P.  Will- 
nrnn;  county  news  notes,  II.  C.  Morse;  agricultural 
administration  news. 

April  22:  Poem  for  the  week,  .1,  A.  Cope;  what 
next  in  crop  production,  E.  V.  Van  Alstine;  some 
OTYits  of  cost  accounts  on  New  York  farms,  P.  ,1. 
Pindlen ;  turkey  topics,  —  green  pastures  for  poults, 
L.  Y.  Smith. 

,APril  23 :  (9:45)  food  for  the  baby,  Mrs.  Lois 
clone;  (12:15)  Farmer  Good  asks  about  soybeans  with 
corn  for  silage,  F.  P.  Bussell  and  R.  G.  Wiggans; 
wttem  farmers  in  Tioga  County,  L.  O.  Peabody: 
adapting  plants  to  your  garden.  Kenneth  Post. 

.April  24:  Seeing  is  believing,  E.  K.  Hanks;  spring 
onic  for  the  house,  F.  B.  Wright ;  the  King’s  horses, 
r.  ”•  Hart;  home  Improvement  program;  Cornell 
countryman  program. 


April  25:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature,  E.  L. Palmer; 
,G2:15)  Let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams;  pasture 
improvement  as  it  relates  to  soil  erosion.  D.  B. 
Johnstone-Wallace;  soil  management  in  the  sod  orc.h- 
F.  M,  'Doe;  diseases  of  large  animals,  S.  D. 
Johnson. 


April  26:  Vegetable  crops  as  a  life  work,  Paul 
Ifdrk;  the  fifty  years  of  conservation  program  takes 
Jmal  form,  R.  g.  Hosmer;  rural  young  people  and 
community  organizations,  R.  A.  Poison ;  what  can  our 
leathered  friends  learn,  L.  Pearl  Gardner;  Tompkins 
county  development  association. 


April  27:  Gardening, — one  of  the  useful  arts,  R. 
p  Higley;  are  you  looking  ahead.  Mr.  Dairyman?  C. 

Bradt;  utilization  of  farm  by-products  in  swine 
*™jhng,  J.  1.  Miller;  county  news  notes,  H.  C.  Morse; 


Feed  Trends 

The  Burea.ii  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  facts 
wiich  will  help  you  decide  feed  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  next  few  months. 
wheat  prices,  they  say,  will  fluctuate 
around  March  levels  until  late  in  April 
or  early  May  when  prices  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prospects  for  the  growing 
crop.  Even  at  this  early  date  these 


crop  prospects  are  not  too  good,  winter 
wheat  in  the  West  being  injured  by 
dust  storms  and  dry  weather. 

The  Department  does  not  anticipate 
a  big  jump  in  corn  prices.  Demand 
has  been  somewhat  smaller  than  ex¬ 
pected  due  to  fairly  mild  weather  and 
considerable  imports  of  feed  grains. 
However,  corn  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  well  above  a  year  ago.  Pros¬ 
pects  favor  a  larger  acreage  of  corn 
this  year  in  the  South.  Continued  dry 
weather  in  the  winter  wheat  section 
may  hurt  corn  crop  because  of  dry 
winds  which  tend  to  lessen  pollination. 

Feed  imports  since  last  July  total 
9,511,000  bushels  of  wheat,  6,510,000 
bushels  of  corn,  9,321,000  bushels  of 
oats,  7,824,000  bushels  of  barley, 
5,864,000  bushels  of  rye,  and  49,000 
short  tons  of  hay.  These  imports, 
while  the  figures  sound  impressive,  are 
of  course  relatively  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  total  production.  Had  ab¬ 
normal  weather  not  interfered  with 
AAA  plans,  imports  would  have  been 
less,  although  we  always  have  some. 


War  on  TB  Nearing  End 

Fight  on  bovine  tuberculosis  moves 
on.  Two-thirds  of  all  United  States 
counties  are  now  free  of  TB.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  18  states  now  designat¬ 
ed  as  modified  accredited  areas.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  states,  like  New  York,  have 
only  a  few  counties  left  to  clean  up, 
and  New  York  will  finish  job  this  year. 


Onions  On  the  Up 

“It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.”  Example,  the  wind  that  raised 
the  dust  and  helped  to  cause  the 
drought  in  the  Midwest,  limited  the 
supply  of  onions  from  that  section,  and 
blew  up  the  market  for  onions  in  this 
state  from  $1.25  to  $6.00,  more  than 
doubling  the  income  of  growers  who 
had  onions  for  sale.  Onion  growers  in 
the  Canastota  section,  with  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  about  $500,000  per  year  from 
onions,  will  this  year  receive  a  total 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 


Laying  Test  Records 

Cackling  loudly  at  their  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  J.  A.  Hanson  of  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
won  highest  score  at  end  of  24th  week 
of  Western  New  York  egg  laying  test 
at  Stafford.  They  laid  1,356  eggs. 
Second  place  was  made  by  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  from  California,  and 
third  by  Kauder’s  pedigreed  Leghorns 
from  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Six  New  York  pens  are  among  ten 
highest  at  end  of  24th  week  in  central 
test  at  Horseheads. 

SLANT:  This  is  good  for  New  York 
but  not  good  enough.  New  York  poul- 
trymen  should  give  their  birds  a  kick 
in  the  pants,  or  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  put  them  up  in  first  place, 
so  that  poultrymen  from  other  states 
cannot  come  here  and  walk  away  with 
first  places. 


Farm  Prices 

Prices  received  by  farmers  during 
the  month  ending  March  15th  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  wrong  direction,  going  down 
three  points  from  111  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war  to  108  on  March  15th.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  so  often  before,  the  im¬ 
portant  figure  concerns  the  buying 
power  of  farm  products,  which  was  84 
per  cent  of  pre-war  on  March  15th  as 
compared  to  87  per  cent  February  15th 
and  70  per  cent  March  15th  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  farmers  are  receiving 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  stating  that  in  February,  1935, 
45.6  cents  of  each  dollar  paid  by  city 
consumers  for  ten  leading  food  prod¬ 
ucts  went  into  the  farmer’s  pocket.  A 
year  ago,  they  say,  the  farmer  got  38.5 
cents  of  each  dollar  and  in  1932,  34.9 
cents.  These  figures  do  not  include 
benefit  payments.  This  is  interesting 
and  certainly  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  cut  costs  between  producers 
and  consumers.  However,  do  not  be 
misled  as  to  the  cause.  Gold  was  re¬ 
valued  in  order  to  allow  price  of  basic 
products,  which  had  dropped  most,  to 
rise  to  the  general  price  level.  As 
transportation  charges  and  some  other 


CERTIFIED  SEED— COLLEGE  INSPECTED 


Crovm  by  Member*  of 

NEW  YORK  SEED  IMPROVEMENT  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES 


This  official  tag,  which  is  attached  to  all  containers  of  genuine 
certified  seed  potatoes  produced  in  New  York  State,  is  your 
safeguard  when  buying  seed  stock. 


costs  remained  stationary,  this  natur¬ 
ally  gave  the  producer  more  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Unfortunately  this  de¬ 
sirable  process  was  interfered  with  by 
NRA  and  crop  control. 

Here  is  something  worth  studying. 
Several  times  recently  increased  prices 
of  certain  commodities  have  resulted 
in  what  almost  amounts  to  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  buyers’  strike.  Based  on  informa¬ 
tion  that  our  hog  population  was  the 
smallest  in  fifty  years,  pork  went  up. 
It  is  still  high  enough,  but  there  was 
a  reaction  and  a  price  drop,  perhaps 
temporary,  largely  because  buyers 
would  not  buy  at  prices  asked.  Look 
at  eggs  for  another  example.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  storage  figures  indicate  that 
prices  should  be  higher,  but  in  spite  of 
lower  production,  eggs  are  going  into 
storage  faster  than  last  year.  The 
answer:  when  eggs  go  above  a  certain 
point,  consumers  eat  something  else 
for  breakfast. 

If  you  need  another  example,  look  at 
butter,  though  this  is  complicated  by 
imports  which  can  profitably  jump  the 
tariff  wall  when  wholesale  prices  go 
much  over  24  cents.  Point  is  farmers 
cannot  get  much  better  prices  until 
buying  power  is  improved.  You  can 
set  the  price  but  you  can’t  make  the 
consumer  buy. 


When  Potato  Seed  is  Certified 

Potato  men  are  often  misled,  says 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  in  thinking  that 
they  are  buying  certified  seed  when 
they  are  not.  Such  words  as  “select¬ 
ed,”  “guaranteed,”  “pedigreed,”  and 
“affidavit”  used  in  describing  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  mean  nothing.  Thing  to  do  is  to 
look  for  tag  with  plainly  written  label 
stating  that  seed  is  certified. 

Before  any  seed  stock  can  be  sold 
in  New  York  State  it  first  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  in¬ 
spection  and  grading.  Certified  seed 
must  be  grown  under  rigidly  super¬ 
vised  conditions,  then  tested  by  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  certified  by  New 
York  State  Seed  Improvement  Co¬ 
operative  Association  before  final  offi¬ 
cial  grading  by  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

If  such  seed  stock  is  produced  out¬ 
side  of  New  York,  certification  by 
legally  constituted  inspection  officials 
of  the  state  or  country  from  which  it 
comes,  or  by  the  United  States,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  not  so  certified,  certification 
of  such  seed  shall  be  by  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  or  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

In  short,  there’s  no  need  of  your 
being  fooled,  if  you  look  at  your  tag. 


DR.NAY  LOR’S 


4- TEAT  DILATORS 


SAFE  and  dependable  treatment  for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats, 

Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  medicated  and  saturated  with  the  ointment  in  which 
they  are  packed.  They  carry  the  medication  INTO  teat  canal  to 
seat  of  trouble,  exert  a  gentle  dilating  action  without  overstretching 

or  tearing  and  keep  teat  OPEN  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.  The  only  soft  surface 
dilators— Sterilized— Easy  to  Insert,  Stay  In  the  Teat.  Accept  only  genuine  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

DR-  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  MORRIS,  N.Y.  trial  pkg.  (is  dilators)  .so 


THE  WORLDS  BEST  SEPARATORS 
on  the  EASIEST  TERMS 


1 


Trying  to  get  along  with  an  old,  worn,  cream-wasting  sepa¬ 
rator  or  skimming  by  hand  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy. 
A  De  Laval  Separator  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  from  cream 
now  being  lost.  You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for  as  little  as  $1.00 
a  week,  so  that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paying  for  itself. 
There  are  four  complete  series  of  De  Lavals,  providing  a 
separator  for  every  need  and  purse.  Every  day’s  delay  in 
putting  a  new  De  Laval  to  work  for  you  may  mean  the  loss 
of  good  cash  money.  See  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer 
about  getting  a  new  separator  now,  or  mail  coupon. 


The  greatest  sepa¬ 
rators  in  the  57 
years  of  De  Laval’s 
leadership. 


DE  LAVAL 
MILKERS 


De  Laval  Magnetic  and 
Utility  Milkers  are  the 
world’s  best  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  There  are  more 
DeLaval  Milkers  in  use 
than  any  other  make. 
Nothing  will  give  you 
‘  k  more  profit  and  pleas- 
.  ure.  Send  coupon 
for  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  C0.7  Dept.  1-19 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago.  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Separator  □ 
obligation,  full  informa-  j  Milker  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 

Name _ . . . . . 

Town _ _ _ 


State . R.  F.  D . .No.  Cows. . 


' 


242)  18 


T he  Market  Barometer 


Minimum  base  prices  fixed  by  New 
York  Milk  Control  Division  to  be  paid 
producers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5%  milk  during 
March  1935  are : 


Class 

Price 

Butterfat 

Differential 

1 

$2.45* 

.04 

2A 

1.75 

.04 

2B 

1.75 

.04 

2C 

1.75 

.04 

2D 

1.275 

.04 

2E 

1.225 

.04 

3  Not 

available — sent 

on  request. 

4A 

1.125 

.032 

4B 

1.20 

.029 

*For  areas  where  class  1  price  is  $2.30 
per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders. 


Another  Milk  Investigation  Report 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
has  been  investigating  milk  marketing 
conditions  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Con¬ 
necticut  milk  sheds,  has  just  made  a  re¬ 
port,  severely  criticizing  dealers  buying 
milk  in  these  two  sections,  and  has  laid 
the  report  before  Congress. 

Commission  claims  that  milk  dealers 
have  been  paying  big  salaries  and  divi¬ 
dends,  have  created  artificial  surpluses  of 
milk  by  importing  milk  from  outside  their 
own  territory,  all  to  the  great  disadvant¬ 
age  of  the  farmer. 

Answering  this  report,  W.  A.  Went¬ 
worth,  secretary  of  Dairy  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  the  Commission’s  criti¬ 
cism  was  “unfair  indictment  of  an  entire 
industry  for  the  sins  of  a  small  minority. 
It  arouses,”  said  Wentworth,  “suspicion 
among  all  producers,  because  it  charges 
distributors  as  a  group  with  abuse  of  a 
few  unethical  competitors.  Also  it  causes 
the  farmer  to  suspect  his  chief  marketing 
weapon,  his  own  cooperative  association 
Such  investigation  and  reports  spread 
distrust  among  consumers,  decreasing 
consumption,  the  net  result  of  which  is 
measured  in  lower  income  to  the  farmer. 
Commission’s  charges,”  continued  Went¬ 
worth,  “are  amazing  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  milk  industry  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Philadelphia  milk  sheds  has 
been  under  very  strict  supervision  of  the 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Milk  Control  Boards.” 

Something  to  think  about  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  oleo.  From  January, 
1934,  to  January,  1935,  the  retail  price  of 
butter  increased  47  per  cent,  the  retail 
price  of  oleo,  34  per  cent’.  Result : 
33,300,000  pounds  of  oleo  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  January,  1935,  almost  twice  as 
much  as  a  year  earlier.  On  March  1st, 
storage  holdings  of  butter  were  about 
8,000,000  pounds,  one-half  the  holdings  a 
year  earlier. 

The  seasonal  decline  in  cheese  prices 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  usual  until 
pasture  season.  Storage  holdings  of  Am¬ 
erican  cheese  March  1st  were  60,900,000 
pounds,  compared  with  a  five  year  aver¬ 
age  of  50,900,000  pounds.  Cheese  production 
during  January  was  9.4  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago,  21  per  cent  less  than  Janu¬ 
ary,  1933,  and  the  smallest  for  that 
money  since  1928.  In  New  York  State 
the  decrease  from  a  year  earlier  was  72 
per  cent. 

Egg  and  Poultry  Markets  and  Trends 

Egg  market  continues  firm  and  advanc¬ 
ed  from  lc  to  l%c  a  dozen  during  the  first 
week  of  this  month.  With  the  Hebrew 
Passover  and  the  Christian  Easter  sea- 


105  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  On  good  gravel  road. 

Convenient  to  Clinton.  65  acres  tillage:  40  pasture. 
Buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Concrete  stable  for  20 
sows.  Good  water  in  pasture.  $4500.  Easy  terms.  Free 
circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


INCOME  FARM  ON  STATE  RD.  150  Acres  mile  vil¬ 
lage;  good  7 -room  house,  electricity,  running  water. 
Grade- A  barn,  80  acres  tillage.  25-cow  pasture;  $3500 
including  horses,  11  cows,  implements,  crops;  $1000 
down;  pg  24  big  FREE  catalog. 

STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


$20,000  Farm  Sacrificed  $2600 

274  Acres,  barn  40x120,  valued  $10,000,  house  10  rooms, 
electricity,  bath;  150  acres  tractor  tillage,  has  cut 
200  tons  hay;  500  sugar  maples,  houses  for  1000  hens, 
etc.  Lifetime  bargain  at  $2600,  $1000  down;  pg  18  big 
New  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


{98  I2TH  AVE. 


FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  HAY,  BALED.  Sweet,  clean, 
early  cut.  $25  ton,  $22  second  ton. 

V.  BRADLEY,  LEE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

te  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
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sons  a  little  over  a  week  off,  demand 
continues  to  improve. 

Passover  officially  comes  on  April  18th 
and  19th  this  year  and  the  Last  Passover 
on  April  24th  and  25th.  During  this  week 
the  large  Jewish  population  of  New  York 
use  eggs  very  freely.  Egg  consumption 
during  this  week  often  doubles  that  of 
the  week  following  the  holidays. 

Christian  Easter  comes  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  period  on  April  21st,  and 
this  of  course  helps  out  on  the  use  of 
eggs. 

Production  in  the  Mid-west  continues 
15  to  20%  less  than  last  year  while  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  decrease  averages 
about  14%.  Of  course  our  egg  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  very  poor  and  eggs  have 
reecntly  moved  into  storage  more  rapidly 
than  last  year.  This  trend  is  now  re¬ 
versing  itself  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
holidays  are  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  April  2,  1935. — Number  of 
cases  sold,  1208.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  27-29 x/4c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  23-25%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  25%-28%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  22%-25%c;  Pullets  22-22%c  ;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  25-27%c';  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  22%-24c;  Pullets  21c;  Pee- 
wees  19c;  Ducks  32-46c ;  Geese  $1.15-1.25. 

Vineland,  April  1,  1935— Number  of  cases 
sold,  1047.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
26%-30%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  22%-24l/ac; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  25-27y2c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  22-23%c ;  Producers  Grade  24%- 
25%c;  Producers  Grade  Med.  22%c;  Pul¬ 
lets  20-22%c ;  Peewees  17c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  241/2-27x4c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  21x/2-23c;  Pullets  20c;  Pee¬ 
wees  15-16c ;  Ducks  25-35c. 

Paterson,  April  2,  1935. — Number  of 

cases  sold,  1047.  Hennry  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
26%-30%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  22ya-24%c; 
J.  Grade  A  26%-29c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
221/4-24%c;  Creams  25-26%c;  Creams,  Med. 
22% -23c ;  Pullets  20%c;  Peewees  20c; 
Ducks  39%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  25%-27c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
22%-23%c;  Pullets  22c. 

Hightstown,  March  28  and  April  1,  1935. 
— Number  of  cases  sold,  423  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  April  1.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  26- 28c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  23- 
24%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  25-26%c ;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  22%-24%c;  Pullets  22%-23%c; 
Tints  25%-25%c;  crax  18%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Fey.  23%-25%c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  22%-23%c. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 
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EGGS 

H.  A.  Woodworth  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  figured  that  midwestern  egg  produc¬ 
ers  have  an  advantage  because  it  costs 
less  freight  to  ship  their  eggs  than  it  does 
to  ship  grain  to  eastern  producers.  On 
the  other  hand,  eastern  poultrymen  have 
certain  advantages,  particularly  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  their  eggs  on  the 
market  rapidly.  But  the  advantage  must 
be  grasped  through  marketing  eggs 
promptly  and  in  doing  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  them  to  consumers  in  first 
class  condition.  In  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  freight  rates,  the  midwestern 
poultryman  who  knows  his  business  can 
put  eggs  on  the  market  in  better  shape 
than  the  eastern  poultryman  who  does 
not  know  how  or  who  refuses  to  take  the 
trouble. 

POULTRY 

There  are  several  underlying  situations 
worth  while  to  keep  in  mind.  Poultry 
supplies  in  the  Midwest  are  low  and  re¬ 
ceipts  of  both  live  and  dressed  poultry 
from  that  area  are  not  likely  to  be  heavy 
this  summer.  About  the  first  of  April 
it  was  believed  in  the  market  that  we 
would  not  see  colored  fowls  go  below 
twenty  cents  soon.  As  a  result  of  ex¬ 
pected  low  receipts,  consumers  will  have 
to  depend  more  on  cold  storage  stuff.  U. 
S.  storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
March  1st  were  considerably  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  which  is  not  alarming  in 
view  of  the  heavy  movement  of  fowls  to 
market  during  dry  weather  last  summer. 
Prospective  high  meat  prices  should  turn 
the  consumers’  thoughts  to  chickens. 

It  will  pay  nearby  poultrymen  who 
have  live  poultry  for  market  not  to  mix 
breeds  in  coops  for  New  York  City,  to 
canvass  local  markets,  and  to  watch  holi¬ 
days,  especially  Jewish  holidays.  Here 
is  a  list  of  those  for  the  next  few  months : 

Passover — April  18  to  19.  Get  your 
poultry  to  New  York  so  it  will  be  sold 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  15  and  16. 


Easter — April  21.  The  best  market  days 
will  be  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  18 
and  19. 

The  Last  Passover — April  24  and  25, 
with  best  sales  expected  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  22  and  23. 

Memorial  Day — May  30,  with  best  de¬ 
mand  May  27  to  29. 

Feast  of  Weeks — June  7  and  8.  Best 
market  days  Monday  to  Wednesday,  June 
3  to  5. 

Great  things  were  predicted  for  the  live 
poultry  code  in  New  York  and  certainly 
there  were  plenty  of  things  that  could 
be  improved.  Some,  at  least,  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  code  would  clean  up  all 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  Now  there  is 
a  move  on  the  part  of  some  poultry  deal¬ 
ers  to  urge  live  poultry  code  abandonment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unduly  expen¬ 
sive  of  administration  and  that  these 
added  expenses  tend  to  encourage  ship¬ 
ments  to  other  markets.  Maybe  so,  but 
poultry  rackets  must  be  curbed  some  way. 

POTATOES 

There  is  nothing  encouraging  to  re¬ 
port  about  prospects  for  the  old  potato 
crop.  A  small  advance  has  been  report¬ 
ed  on  new  potatoes  in  the  South  but  this 
is  expected  to  have  little  effect  on  old 
stock.  The  southern  advance  is  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  cold  weather.  In  one  area 
in  Florida,  yield  is  not  expected  to  be 
over  15  to  25  barrels  to  acre.  Reports 
indicate  prices  to  growers  at  loading  point 
on  old  potatoes  as  low  as  12  cents  a 
bushel. 

Opposition  to  the  Warren  Control  AAA 
Bill  seems  to  be  increasing,  partly  be¬ 
cause  growers  are  informing  themselves 
as  to  its  provisions,  partly  because  grow¬ 
ers  fear,  because  they  do  not  have  sales 
records,  they  will  not  get  sufficiently  high 
allotment. 

Indications  are  that  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  will  plant  8,000  fewer  acres  than  a 
year  ago,  a  drop  of  about  •  4  per  cent, 
and  about  2,000  acres  less  than  the  five 
year  average.  New  England,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  expect  to  plant 
612,000  acres  as  compared  to  last  year’s 
637,000,  8,000  fewer  than  the  five  year 
average.  For  the  entire  country  the 
guess  is  that  3,272,000  acres  will  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  potatoes,  a  1  per  cent  decrease  un¬ 
der  the  acreage  harvested  last  fall.  Po¬ 
tato  growers  are  gluttons  for  punishment. 
With  normal  weather  and  without  much 
better  business  improvement  than  even 
optimists  expect,  the  crop  will  be  too  big 
to  bring  a  first  class  price,  but  then 
weather  always  has  been  a  big  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  crop,  one  reason  why 
any  AAA  control  would  be  difficult  to 
handle. 

APPLES 

Up  to  the  end  of  January,  total  apple 
exports  this  season  were  5,169,000  bushels, 
compared  with  last  year’s  exports  to 
January  30th  of  8,636,000  bushels.  This 
has  been  due  largely  to  restrictions  plac¬ 
ed  on  imports  into  foreign  countries. 


PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

(Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Features  of  the  produce  market  the 
first  week  of  April  were  the  season’s  first 
sharp  recovery  in  potato  prices  and  the 
sustained  strength  of  the  onion  and  cab¬ 
bage  markets.  Other  leading  products 
were  comparatively  steady  in  price. 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  con¬ 
tinued  at  about  the  rate  of  the  second 
half  of  March.  Supplies  of  most  north¬ 
ern  produce  are  decreasing  but  southern 
truck  is  showing  weekly  gains.  Short¬ 
ages  were  mainly  in  cabbage,  onions, 
peas  and  strawberries.  Opening  of  the 
Texas  onion  season  and  of  the  Louisiana 
berry  harvest  will  rapidly  increase  the 
supply  in  these  lines.  Northern  potato 
shipments  decreased  during  the  period  of 
lowest  prices  in  late  March  and  since 
then  the  market  has  advanced  10c  to  25c. 

POTATO  MARKET  GAINS 

At  lowest  prices  of  last  month  carlots 
of  northern  potatoes  were  selling  at  65c 
per  100  pounds  in  Chicago  and  sacked 
Maine  potatoes  sold  at  25c  in  producing 
sections.  The  early  April  advance  brought 
quotations  of  80c  to  85c  at  Chicago  and 
45c  to  50c  in  northern  Maine.  The  spring 
potato  rise  started  in  the  Northwest 
where  supplies  were  light  and  many  ship¬ 
ments  of  Washington  and  Idaho  potatoes 
were  diverted  to  California  markets,  thus 
relieving  the  pressure  on  eastern  potato 
market  and  shifting  some  potatoes  from 
the  Middle  West  and  East  to  markets 
farther  west  and  south.  The  delay  and 
light  yield  of  the  southern  crop  helped 
the  general  market  position  and  southern 
potatoes  have  shared  in  the  rising  price 
trend. 

Largest  advance  in  eastern  potatoes 
was  in  Maine  but  quotations  in  western 
New  York,  western  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  advanced  5c  or  more.  Maine  grow¬ 
ers  are  reported  inclined  to  hold  for 
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further  advances  but  carlot  shipments 
from  Maine  were  active  in  early  April, 
including  considerable  seed  stock  to 
points  in  New  England  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States.  The  season  is  getting  late 
for  extensive  shipments  of  Maine  table 
stock  to  the  South  but  some  carloads 
have  been  going  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 
Dealers  report  improved  demand  for  po¬ 
tatoes  packed  in  15-pound  paper  sacks 
also  in  cotton  bags  and  open  mesh  paper 
and  cloth  bags.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
creasing  movement  of  carloads  packed  in 
100-pound  sacks  sized  to  a  2-inch  mini¬ 
mum.  Maine  potato  shipments  are  well  \ 
ahead  of  last  season  and  may  reach 
53,000  carloads  if  present  lead  over  last 
season  is  maintained.  Western  New  York 
shippers  are  encouraged  by  better  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  growers  were  receiving  as 
low  as  10c  a  bushel  last  month. 

Sweet  potatoes  did  not  share  in  the  up¬ 
swing  of  the  potato  market  but  continued 
to  sell  at  steady  prices,  ranging  $1  to 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  stock  of  the  Jersey  type  i 
in  leading  eastern  markets. 

ONION  MARKET  RECOVERS 

Prices  of  onions  recovered  in  early 
April  to  top  prices  of  the  season.  Re¬ 
maining  supplies  are  light  in  Michigan 
and  New  York,  the  two  principal  sections  1 
holding  old  stock.  Yellow  northern  stock 
has  been  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  oc-  " 
casionally  $2.60,  per  50  pounds  in  eastern 
and  midwestern  cities.  Prices  in  western 
New  York  and  Michigan  ranged  $2.40  to 
$2.50  with  good  demand  and  firm  market 
tone.  White  onions  are  quoted  lower  than 
yellow  stock  in  some  markets.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yellow  onions  sold  $2.25  to  $2.35 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  Moderate  sup¬ 
plies  of  Chile  and  Egyptian  onions  are 
selling  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Texas  onions  have  begun  to 
move  in  a  limited  way  but  market  is  not 
yet  established.  A  few  lots  of  Texas 
yellow  stock  were  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.35 
1  per  50  pounds  in  Chicago. 

Carrots  did  not  promptly  share  in  the 
upward  trend  of  potatoes  and  onions. 
They  are  firm  in  New  York  at  70c  to  75c 
a  bushel  but  demand  showed  some  im¬ 
provement.  From  5  to  10  cars  a  day  are 
being  shipped  from  western  New  York. 
Supplies  of  asparagus  continue  moderate 
because  of  lateness  of  the  California  sea¬ 
son,  but  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as¬ 
paragus  is  early  and  selling  at  $3  to 
$4.50  a  dozen  bunches  in  northern  mar¬ 
kets.  Lower  prices  are  expected  with 
rapidly  increasing  shipments. 

Spinach  shipments  are  now  active  from 
Virginia  as  well  as  from  Texas,  but  com¬ 
bined  supply  is  not  very  large  and  prices  1 
are  holding  well  for  the  time  of  year. 
Virginia  stock  of  fair  quality  has  been 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel  in  New 
York.  Spinach  in  the  Norfolk  section  is 
reported  growing  well  and  fairly  heavy 
supplies  are  expected  the  second  half  of 
April. 

Supply  of  southern  celery  has  been  lib¬ 
eral  and  demand  and  movement  rather 
slow  and  disappointing,  owing  in  part  to 
the  irregular  quality  of  the  supply.  Mar¬ 
ket  quality  of  western  lettuce  is  also 
somewhat  irregular  and  price  range  is 
wide  at  a  level  slightly  below  the  highest 
of  last  month.  Southern  lettuce  has 
shown  upward  trend  lately.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  receipts  brought  $2  to  $2.25  per 
hamper  in  New  York,  compared  with 
$1.50  to  $1.75  in  late  March. 

Shipments  of  southern  tomatoes  are  in-  j 
creasing  and  prices  tend  slightly  down-  j 
ward  in  most  markets.  A  few  sales  of 
northern  cabbage  were  reported  at  $70 
to  $80  per  ton  but  the  season  is  nearly 
over.  New  cabbage  continued  high  and 
supplies  are  much  lighter  than  at  this 
time  last  year. 

AFPLE  MARKETS  STEADY 

Sales  of  basket  pack  apples  are  light  1 
in  most  -markets.  Prevailing  range  of 
prices  for  good  fruit  is  $1.25  to  $1.50  a 
bushel  basket  in  eastern  and  midwestern 
cities.  Baldwins  have  a  scarcity  value 
this  season,  some  selling  near  the  price 
of  McIntosh  and  other  clwice  table 
kinds.  Such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis  sell 
below  $1.  Northwestern  apples  have  been 
selling  a  little  higher  recently  and  Wine-  I 
saps  averaged  slightly  above  $1  a  box 
in  producing  sections  in  early  April.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  Yorks  have  been 
selling  a  little  better  lately  in  New  York, 
reaching  tops  of  $3.75  for  barrel  pack.  | 
Some  lots  of  Albermarle  Pippins  brought  I 
$5  and  bushel  pack  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.50,  I 
which  is  comparatively  low  for  this  va-  I 
riety  when  Romes  and  Staymans  were  I 
selling  for  about  the  same  price. 

The  orange  market  has  been  irregular  | 
and  slightly  weaker  on  Florida  stock  but  fl 
rather  strong  for  California  oranges.  | 
Grapefruit  market  is  active  and  slightly  11 
higher  for  best  lots.  I 

Strawberry  arrivals  from  Florida  have  I 
been  light  and  quality  mostly  poor.  Early  U 
arrivals  of  Louisiana  berries  were  report-  9 
ed  of  good  quality  and  started  at  high  j 
prices,  but  soon  declined  to  a  jobbing  I 
range  of  10c  to  15c,  pint  basis,  in  Netf  I 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  5 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


The  Changing 
Value  of  Eggs 


I  WAS  looking  through  some  old 
papers  the  other  day  and  I  came 
across  a  record  I  had  kept  on  about 
4,000  hens  and  pullets  which  were  un¬ 
der  my  supervision  on  the  Dewy  Mead¬ 
ow  Poultry  Farm  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
I  had  to  keep  a  pretty  close  tab  on 
things  at  the  farm  because  our  books 
were  kept  by  a  young  lady  who  sure 
knew  her  bookkeeping  but  didn’t  know 
much  about  farming.  In  fact  I  remem¬ 
ber  sending  her  in  a  record  of  a  chick 
battery  which  we  bought  to  raise  some 
broilers.  I  merely  sent  her  a  note  with 
the  bill  from  the  manufacturer  saying 
that  the  battery  had  been  received  in 
good  condition  and  it  was  all  right  to 
pay  the  bill. 

She  sent  me  back  a  letter  saying 
that  she  could  not  imagine  what  we 
did  with  all  the  batteries  since  we  had 
only  one  farm  truck  and  we  had  bought 
five  new  batteries  for  it  within  a  year. 

We  candled  and  cartoned  most  of 
our  first  grade  eggs  and  sold  them 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

“sun-tan”  eggs  after  the  first  month 
of  real  production.  Old  hens  after  a 
rest  period  do  the  same  thing,  so  it 
seems  there  must  be  a  relation  between 
the  body  pigment  and  these  off-colored 
eggs. 

We  also  noticed  that  our  new  pullets 
laid  more  eggs  with  blood  spots  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  few  weeks  of  production 
than  we  could  find  in  the  old  hens’ 
eggs.  This  doesn’t  show  up  very  clear¬ 
ly  in  the  table  because  the  old  hens 
were  laying  so  many  more  eggs  that 
these  blood  spots  in  the  pullets’  eggs 
would  not  show  up  in  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  egg  crop  very  much. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  season¬ 
al  changes  of  quality  and  value,  ex¬ 
cepting  size,  were  the  number  of  blood 
spots  and  bloody  eggs  and  the  number 
of  cracks.  We  found  that  blood  spot 
eggs  began  to  increase  about  mid-win¬ 
ter,  going  up  rapidly  in  February  and 
March  and  dropping  off  fast  in  April 
and  May.  All  through  the  summer  we 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGG  GRADES  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
DEWY  MEADOWS  POULTRY  FARMS 


Month 

Sept. 

Oct.  .. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Pet. 

Pet.  Tints 

Pet.  Pullets 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Blood 

Pet. 

and 

in  the 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Spots 

Cracks 

Stains 

Laying  Flock 

45.1 

21.8 

24.8 

0.4 

4.0 

2.5 

29.9 

48.7 

26.7 

9.0 

•  0.6 

4.4 

6.6 

46.6 

35.3 

37.7 

15.6 

0.7 

5.4 

5.0 

61.3 

40.2 

40.4 

9.9 

0.6 

4.8 

6.4 

62.6 

50.7 

34.7 

2.3 

0.9 

5.1 

4.1 

62.0 

68.1 

23.8 

1.1 

1.3 

4.5 

4.8 

56.4 

75.8 

14.3 

0.7 

2.9 

5.9 

4.8 

56.4 

77.7 

16.4 

0.3 

1.5 

2.7 

1.1 

55.4 

73.4 

21.5 

0.6 

0.9 

2.3 

1.2 

56.9 

57.5 

28.5 

7.8 

0.6 

2.6 

1.3 

36.6 

36.3 

17.0 

42.1 

0.3 

2.0 

2.9 

50.4 

24.8 

16.5 

56.9 

0.3 

1.1 

1.0 

62.2 

22.2 

27.6 

45.0 

0.4 

2.5 

2.3 

64.7 

to  retailers,  while  the  cracks  and  tint¬ 
ed  eggs  were  all  sold  at  the  farm  in 
dozen  lots  to  the  neighbors  and  people 
who  drove  by  and  stopped  to  get  some 
fresh  farm  eggs.  The  blood  spots  we 
ate  in  my  house  and  I  gave  some  to  a 
couple  of  married  men  who  worked  for 
me.  We  fed  the  bloody  eggs  to  the 
cats  and  dog  on  the  farm,  so  nothing 
was  wasted. 

In  order  to  check  up  our  finances 
with  our  production  records  we  kept 
tally  of  each  of  the  different  grades. 

On  this  page  is  a  monthly  record  of 
the  different  grades  we  produced  in  one 
full  year  beginning  with  August  1931. 
I  should  explain  that  we  began  hatch¬ 
ing  earlier  in  1932  than  we  had  in  1931 
and  our  first  pullets  were  housed  on 
[June  20  that  year  while  the  year  be¬ 
fore  we  put  our  first  in  on  August  19th. 
That’s  why  the  percentage  of  large 
eggs  dropped  off  earlier  and  also  why 
the  number  of  tinted  eggs  increased 
n  about  those  dates. 

Of  course  a  record  of  this  sort  is  only 
nteresting  to  the  ones  concerned  with 
the  farm  on  which  it  is  kept  or  as  an 
ndication  of  how  the  value  of  the 
onthly  egg  crop  changes  through 
[other  causes  beside  market  prices. 

It  does  show,  however,  that  the  per- 
entage  of  pullets  in  the  flock  has 
kite  an  effect  on  the  different  sizes 
eggs  produced.  It  also  shows  that 
hen  pullets  first  get  into  production 
■hey  lay  a  lot  of  cream  colored  or  tint- 
shelled  eggs.  Most  of  these  fade 
Dut  after  the  birds  have  laid  long 
nough  to  bleach  some  of  the  yellow 
ignient  out  of  their  shanks.  We  had 
en  very  careful  in  selecting  our 
tching  eggs  and  we  found  that  very 
of  the  birds  persisted  in  laying  the 


averaged  only  one  or  two  blood  spots 
in  each  case  of  eggs.  Of  course  this 
flock  was  kept  in  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  where  the  season  is  fairly  early. 

The  number  of  cracked  eggs  seems 
rather  high  and  I  guess  is  above  the 
average.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
should  be  though,  as  we  had  oyster 
shells  before  the  birds  all  the  time  and 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash  the  year 
’round.  It  might  have  been  the  nest 
construction.  We  used  long  boxes,  five 
feet  without  partitions,  and  sometimes 
the  hens  had  most  of  the  straw  pulled 
down  to  one  end.  Anyway,  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  there  was  little  sunshine,  we 
had  more  cracked  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  the  percentage  was  the 
lowest.  This  made  me  feel  that  there 
was  not  enough  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
regular  commercial  mashes  at  that 
time,  to  take  care  of  all  the  vitamin 
D  requirements  of  laying  hens.  I  guess 
that  has  been  pretty  well  proven  since 
then  and  practically  all  good  mixed 
mashes  now  have  more  cod-liver  oil  in 
them. 

So  this  old  question  of  egg  quality 
makes  me  think  some  about  the  AAA 
production  control  programs.  We  can 
be  careful  in  selecting  the  hatching 
eggs  and  then  treat  the  market  eggs 
just  like  perishable  products  should  be 
treated,  but  Mr.  Weather  and  Dame 
Nature  are  also  sitting  in  on  the  game 
and  they  hold  some  high  cards. 


In  answer  to  hundreds  'Of  requests 
from  poultrymen  and  farmers,  a  new 
Cornell  bulletin  on  ventilation  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  has  been  published.  Single 
copies  of  this  bulletin,  E-315,  may  be 
had  from  the  office  of  publication  in 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  PulloTum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS”, 

For  those  who  want  Excellent  Layers,  and  do  not  figure 
on  breeding,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  our  famous 

Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


We  are  quite  sure  you  will  find  them  to  OUTLIVE 
and  OUTLAY  any  of  the  other  heavy  breeds. 
The  Hybrid  Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two 
bred-to-Iay  parent  breeds,  gives 

LESS  MORTALITY 
FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

from  pullets  when  mature. 

For  those  interested  in  the  pure  breeds,  Hall 
Brothers  have  a  wide  variety  to  select  from,  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
and  White  Wyandottes. 


“The  most  profitable  chicks  we  have  ever 
raised,”  write  many  of  our  customers.  Only  such 
profitableness  could  have  increased  the  sales  of 
Hall’s  chicks  to  leadership  in  the  field. 


Quick  Meat! 

HALLCROSS 

BABY 

COCKERELS 


‘LEADING 
INDIVIDUALS” 

AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONTEST 

The  official  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Contest  (Farmingdale)  states: 
“Leading  individuals  are  headed  by  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  from  Redbird  Farm.  This  same  own¬ 
er  placed  two  birds  among  the  first  ten  in  winter 
production  a  year  ago.’’  And  our  last  year’s  pen 
rated  First  High  Red  Pen  at  close  of  Contest. 
30.000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 
All  Pullorum  Tested  —  No  Reactors 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do 
not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months:  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of 
Extra- Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
9R%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Comvliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


RARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DralviVVJlT  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Buu  FAI RPORT  CH ICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

and  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicks  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 

GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD- 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re-j 
actors  removed. 

NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C.  7252, 
Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 

Write  Box  44  /pT" 


BuffOrpingtow] 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY»°kupoS 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 

Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  oil 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  N( 
1382.  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J 


FOR  VIGOR  — HARDY  NORTHERN  STOCK 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


NEW  PRICES  ! 

28  years  serving 
New  England  Farmers. 
Compliance  Cert.  3751. 
Write  Dept.  A. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 
LEGHORNS 


Keene. 


ew  Hampshire 


Backed  by  10  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  producing 
26  or.  eggs  or  better. 


EVERY  CHICK  from  26  to  30  oz.  EGGS 


244)  20 
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JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
eciuipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Utility 
Matings  $7.-100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100.  Started  Chicks.  2  to  3  weeks,  $12  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARGE 


$7.00 
PER  100 


MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order,  Bal.  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50,000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 

Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LA m  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAIisterville,  Pa.  PiR°  ^o 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ''"T-.r  LiA-rrurn  miAi.TV 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  tc  7  lbs. 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  . 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


C.C.  No.  4849 
COD. 

Catalog  free. 


ELECTRIC 

HATCHED.  QUALITY 

Per  50 

100 

500 

I00C 

each) 

....  $4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

10% 

BOOKS 

OP.DtR. 

GAN 

SHIP 

BABY  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  PULLETS 
DAY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  5c  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  ChickerieS,  Pennsylvania 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  egg  hatched,  in  our  plant  comes  from 

a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  lested  by  tile 
tube  ••Agglutination"  Test  by  Pa.  Bureau  ot 
Animal  InrL  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain  bred  for 
low  mortality,  fast  growth  and  Big  Egg  I  in¬ 
duction.  $9.50— 100;  $92.50— 1000.  Catalog. 
Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE.  Cert.  6233. 
Add  lc  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 
2c  per  chick  books  orders.  Bal.  C.O.D.  100% 
live  del.  PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY. 
Dept.  A,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Largeststete-supervised  Com.Hatch.  in  Pa 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  bv  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  .IP  no  *70° 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  /b. 

S.C2L vy  Mixed  _ ,  ,,  6.50  32.50  b5. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

H  Foundation  direct  Wyckoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 
_  Mature  hens  weigh  414  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
I  ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 

C  tested  for  B.W.D.  stained  antigen  method,  reactors 
removed.  Chicks  guar,  as  represented.  Priced  right. 
1C  Photos  and  description  FREE.  C.C.  No.  2574. 

Z}  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

S  Wm.  Nace.  Prop..  Box  A,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Mmorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  . .  6-5| 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid-  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . $6.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  &.  R.  I-  Reds  7.00  70.00 

Mixed  $6.50-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD,  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival 
—  postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCH  ERY,  R.D.  8,  McAIisterville, Pa. 

KIV/IITH’  fcl  BLOOD-TESTED 

alV11  111  ^  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Ouality  s.  C-  White  Leg . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

/-mr'izc  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHICKS  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  deL,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


CHICKS 


CU  I  r  If  B.  W.  D.  ANTIGEN  TESTED. 
"I  J  FREE  RANGE.  FOLDER  FREE. 

PD  I  f  r  $7.00  per  100  for  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
1  *-•  7.50  per  100  for  Barred  Rocks. 

LINCOLN  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  Assorted  $6.50-100;  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks  $7.00-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test 

Free  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


REASONS:  1.  27  years  breeding  for  heavy 
laying.  2.  Strong  prepotency  for  laying 
proved  in  many  laying  contests.  3.  They 
Live,  Thrive,  Grow.  4.  All  breeders  (120,- 
000)  blood-tested  for  pullorum  disease 
(B.W.D.)  by  tube  aggl.  method.  5.  Sex- 
separated  chicks  if  wanted.  6.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  special  dis¬ 
count  offer,  free  Chick  Book  and  prices. 
Compliance  Certificate  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

xi  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  I.— Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton.  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyviile.  (Address  Dept. 21  .) 


HILLPOT 


aujilUC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard —Special— Super  Matings 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS.  BARRED  ROCKS:  Thompson 
— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORN  S :  Holly  wood— Tanered— Oak¬ 
dale  Strains;R.I.REDS:Tompkins-KnickerbockerStralns. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD— ALSO  SEXED  CHICKS 
Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100% 
Uve  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W. F. HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenehtown,  N. J. 


T*gp  kinTirC  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY'S 
IHnCNUIILEi  QUALITY  CHICKS 
Womer’s  Quality  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $85.00  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Mix  $7.00:  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free  Illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ip'c-J  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wJll0shd!p 

f  /V  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
1  1  '  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del.guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blood-tested  for  B. 
W.D.  by  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A.  McAIisterville  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Good  chicks.  W.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks.  New 
Hamp.  Reds.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  ip  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Your  - 

Questions  f 

Answered  • 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

Are  there  any  figures  which  show  what 
it  costs  to  grow  a  pullet? 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures. 
F.  H.  Branch  of  the  Farm  Management 
Department  at  the  Massachusetts  Col¬ 
lege  believes  they  are  fairly  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing 
the  pullets  of  any  of  the  heavier  Am¬ 
erican  breeds: 

Required  for  I  pullet: 

2.5  chicks  @  14c  . . 


22  lbs.  mash  @  $2.56  per  cwt.  _ _ _ 

18  lbs.  scratch  grain  @  $2.27  per  cwt.. 

I  hour  labor  @  25c  per  hour  _ 

*  Other  cash  costs  . . . . 

Overhead  costs _ 


Total  gross  cost  per  pullet  . . 

Credits:  2 Vi  pound  broiler  @  18c  per  lb. 


$  .35 
.563 
.409 
.25 
.180 
.200 


$1,952 

.45 


Net  cost  per  pullet  .  $1,502 

*  Includes  fuel,  litter,  grit,  cod  liver  oil,  dried 
milk  and  other  miscellaneous  cash  items. 

Leghorns  and  lighter  breeds,  so  Prof. 
Branch  says,  cost  15  to  20  per  cent  less, 
or  about  $1.25.  Costs  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  doubtless  a  bit  heavier  than 
they  are  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  figures  may  look  high  to  you  but 
before  you  conclude  they  are  wrong, 
study  them.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
assuming  that  you  can  raise  pullets  for 
less  than  it  actually  costs.  If  you  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  above  figures,  tell  us 
about  it,  but  naturally  when  we  pick 
those  to  publish,  we  will  be  inclined 
toward  those  with  figures  to  back  up 
the  statements.- — H.  L.  C. 


Teach  Chicks  to  Roost 

“Is  there  any  advantage  in  putting 
roosts  in  the  brooder  house?’’ 

There  is  an  advantage,  not  so  much 
in  teaching  the  birds  to  roost,  but 
rather  in  preventing  crowding  and 
overheating.  Roosts  on  a  frame  with 
wire  underneath  which  fit  into  one  end 
of  the  brooder  house  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement.  When  the  chicks  are 
about  three  weeks  old,  the  roosts  can 
be  put  in.  Chicks  will  soon  learn  to 
use  them  and  the  wire  underneath  the 
roost  keeps  them  out  of  the  area  under 
the  roost,  allows  a  circulation  of  air, 
and  thus  prevents  overheating. 


How  We  Control  Disease 

Ever  since  we  began  raising  chicks 
we  have  been  “fussy”  about  sanitary 
conditions.  We  cleaned  and  scrubbed 
with  lye  solution,  and  sprayed  with  dis¬ 
infectant,  every  brooder  house  and  piece 
of  equipment  before  each  new  brood 
was  brought  home.  We  hopper  fed  mash 
and  grain,  and  used  sanitary  water 
founts.  We  ran  the  pullets  on  new 
grass  range  and  rotated  fields.  We 
kept  all  mature  birds  confined  to  the 
laying  houses.  We  cleaned  houses 
frequently  and  spread  manure  on  fields 
distant  from  the  poultry  range.  We 
bought  blood-tested  chicks  from  a 
nearby  reliable  hatchery. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  we  had 
heavy  losses  from  cannibalism,  coc- 
cidiosis,  blackhead  and  prolapsus. 
Then  paralysis  took  one-third  of  our 
growing  pullets  on  range,  and  another 
third  during  their  first  winter  —  over 
60  per  cent  loss  in  the  year.  Some 
loss! 

And  here  is  the  joker  — 

Nearby  lives  a  man  whose  brooder 
houses  are  always  ankle-deep  in  slime, 
whose  chicks  drink  from  the  same 
mud-puddles  year  after  year,  and  fight 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


New  .Hampshire 


,  One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

For  17  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  the 
following  eight  characteristics.  Each  point  is 
assurance  of  better  profits. 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Every  chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Full  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  for  32  page  free  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  description  of  9006  bird  breeding 
farm  and  profit  qualities  of  our  birds.  CCC  750. 

IUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


MANES 


POULTRY 
FARM 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  on 
egtfs— 25  oz.  up.  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue  vm™ 

CROSSBREDS —  dp;vf1,?ld?~  efu?ter  Kse: 'w°»; 

big  brown  eggs,  write  for  Circular.  ^  r°‘  ers  “ 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y, 


SPI77ERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breedina 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM  — 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Babr 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
8ox  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

Hatched  from  flocks  bred  for  high  liva¬ 
bility.  heavy  production  of  large  eggs  and 
plenty  of  meat  on  a  well  built  frame. 

The  Triple-Purpose  Fowl 

It  lives,  lays  heavily  and  has  a  high  “turn  in”  value. 
Code  Certificate  2260 

KENNETH  H.  IJuBOIS 

Box  A,  DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


SchweglersT«®R5LB«EDCHICKS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — oui 
Pons  won  best  3  White  Leghorn 
laying  records  at  World’s  Fair; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Beds. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.; 
ducks.  Fl  ee  book,  al  1  about  egg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money  1  Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 

V  204  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  B.W.D.  b;  | 
Antigen  Stained  method. 

Large  Type  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  or  White  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  CIR- 
CULAE.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA  I 


100 

500 

100® 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  | 
Mated  with  Pedigreed  Males 

Dependable  winter  layers  of  Mil 
eggs.  Also  production  bred  Roch  [ 
Reds.  Wyandottes,  Mmorcas,  Orp¬ 
ingtons,  Started  Chicks,  Pulleti  | 
Antigen  Bloodtested.  Liberal  Guar  I 
antee.  Write  for  Folder  and  prices  [ 
CCC  2534. 

I  Taylor’s  Hatchery 

I  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y- J 


C&hObw(ShACk&/ 


FULLY  GUARANTEE®! 

for  Health,  Vigor  „ 
Productivity!  No  BW 11 

Special  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  White  Leghorns  with  trap-  I 
nest  breeding.  Frostproof  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  Gia® 
Black  Minorcas,  Partridge,  Buff,  White  and  Ban*® 
Rocks,  Columbian  and  White  Wyandottes.  Reds  and  * 
H.  Reds,  Sexed  Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Free  CataW 

Chase  Poultry  FarmsCVwA,KK. 
HERBSTER’S  ffi", 

’Sts 

7.50— IM 
7.00-1$ 

.  10.00— 10® 

McClure, 


Barred  and  White  Rocks  - 

White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds  _ 

White  Minorcas  and  N.  H.  Reds  . . 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  - 

White  Giants  . . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A. 


NOLL 

CHICKS 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  _  . 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  AgJl®’' 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  71* 
.$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510.  $75  perl®*' 
'Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar,  h'"  I 
fbooks  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5®5®' 
MARVIN  F.  ROLL  Box  A  Kt£IHrELTLkSVH.lE-^ 

LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHlCkf  I 

Extra  Quality  100  500  I 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Recks.  R.  I.  Reds.  .  7.00  35.00  "  I 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  f  , 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P-  ']lJy 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VAU1  ] 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2,  McAIisterville.  p*' 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Turkey  Time 

By  E.  Y.  SMITH 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  tur¬ 
key  growers  put  behind  them  the 
joys  and  regrets  of  last  year’s  suc¬ 
cesses  or  failures  and  look  forward  to 
what  the  coming  year  has  in  store  for 
them.  The  poet  must  have  had  the 
turkey  grower  in  mind  when  he  said, 
“Hope  springs  eternal.” 

It  was  a  telegram  and  not  a  spring 
robin  that  reminded  me  of  this.  This 
telegram  told  me  that  on  April  12th, 
the  turkey  growers  of  New  York  State 
would  make  a  trek  to  the  Onondaga 
Hotel  in  Syracuse  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  growing  and  preparing  for 
next  Thanksgiving  dinners  the  finest 
turkey  possible. 

Three  years  ago  a  group  of  these 
turkey  producers  met  at  Cornell  and 
decided  that  what  they  needed  to  do 
was  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  tur¬ 
key  the  consumer  wanted,  and  then  de¬ 
velop  a  uniform  method  of  producing  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  cost  of  production  can  be  low¬ 
ered  by  getting  the  largest  number  of 
poults  per  breeder,  lowering  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  growing  poults,  and  by 
getting  the  most  rapid  growth  by  the 
poults. 

More  Poults  Per  Breeder 

Can  you  count  your  poults  before 
they  are  hatched? 

How  many  poults  may  you  reason¬ 
ably  expect  from  each  100  eggs  set? 

Actual  records  of  growers  in  1932 
indicated  that  for  each  100  eggs  set 
27.6%  were  infertile,  and  that  21.3% 
of  the  fertile  eggs  didn’t  hatch.  The 
next  year,  presumably,  the  breeders 
were  better  fed  and  managed  and  the 
eggs  were  better  cared  for  from  the 
time  they  were  laid  until  they  were 
incubated.  Similar  records  showed 
that  while  the  hatchability  of  fertile 
eggs  remained  about  the  same,  there 
were  only  14.9  interfiles  in  each  100 
eggs  set.  This  simply  means  that  in 
1933,  the  growers  got  5.6  more  poults 
out  of  each  100  eggs  set.  Since  the 
average  value  of  a  poult  is  50c,  the 
turkey  growers  got  $2.80  more  for 
each  100  eggs  set. 

Feeding  the  Breeders 

A  good  hatching  egg  is  a  fertile  egg 
that  contains,  in  the  correct  amounts, 
all  the  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
minerals,  vitamins,  and  in  fact  all  the 
ingredients  (except  oxygen)  that  are 
necessary  for  life  and  growth  of  the 
embryo  during  the  twenty-eight  day 
i  incubation  period. 


This  may  be  the  “natural”  turkey  way, 
keep  them  confined  and  you  won’t 
*eed  a  bloodhound  to  find  their  nests. 


Breeders  that  are  fed  incomplete  ra¬ 
tions  cannot  lay  eggs  that  contain  com¬ 
plete  materials  for  development  and 
growth  of  the  embryo.  Hence,  such 
eggs  cannot  hatch  into  strong,  livable 
poults. 

Grain  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
breeders.  A  good  breeder’s  mash  is 
as  necessary  for  turkeys  as  for 
chickens. 

Confining  the  Breeders 

Turkey  breeders  that  are  permitted 
to  range  at  large  will  hide  their  nests 
and  the  eggs  may  be  lost  or  injured. 

Did  your  parents  ever  assign  you 
the  job  of  sleuthing  a  turkey  hen  to 
learn  where  she  had  stolen  her  nest? 
Do  you  remember  how  you  crept 
through  the  wet  weeds  and  briars  while 
the  cold,  wet  mist  penetrated  and 
chilled  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones  ? 
Do  you  remember  how  the  old  hen 
rambled  along  for  an  hour  or  so  in  ap¬ 
parent  aimlessness  and  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  as  if  the  earth  had  swallow¬ 
ed  her? 

How  you  hated  to  report  your  fail¬ 
ure  to  Mother  and  be  told  that  you 
must  repeat  the  effort  again  next  day! 
One  sure  proof  that  the  world  is  grow¬ 
ing  better  is  the  fact  that  modern  tur¬ 
key  growers  now  confine  the  breeders 
and  prepare  nests  for  them. 

Turkey  trap-nests  are  being  used 
more  and  more.  Some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  trap-nests  are  that  they 
furnish  a  check  on  the  hens.  Those 
that  do  not  lay  many  eggs,  as  well  as 
those  that  lay  eggs  that  do  not  hatch, 
or  are  inferior  in  any  other  way,  may 
be  marketed  to  save  expense. 

To  get  the  best  results,  turkey  eggs 
should  be  gathered  regularly  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  freezing  or  chilling. 
It  is  good  practice  to  hold  them  in  a 
cool,  moist  room  with  the  big  end  of 
the  egg  up.  Holding  the  egg  with  the 
large  end  up  (the  air-cell  is  at  the 
large  end)  prevents  injury  to  the  air- 
cell.  A  temperature  of  60°F.  will  hold 
the  germ  in  a  dormant  state  and  70% 
relative  humidity  will  prevent  undue 
evaporation. 

The  Turkey  Growing  Campaign 

A  system  or  method  of  growing  the 
poults  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
incubator  until  they  are  marketed  has 
been  developed  in  New  York  State  and 
this  system  has  given  and  is  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  This  system  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  “The  Turkey  Growing  Cam¬ 
paign,”  which  is  a  service  conducted 
jointly  by  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
offices  and  the  Poultry  Department  at 
Cornell.  This  free  service  is  offered 
to  cooperating  turkey  growers  in  the 
form  of  bi-monthly  service  letters  that 
keep  the  growers  posted  relative  to  the 
latest  information  from  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  various  State  Col¬ 
leges  on  all  phases  of  turkey  raising. 

The  cooperators  in  this  campaign 
have  lowered  their  mortality  rate 
eleven  per  cent  from  1932  to  1933,  and 
the  1934  figures  have  not  been  sum¬ 
marized  yet.  Several  hundred  grow¬ 
ers  were  so  pleased  with  this  service 
last  year  that  their  estimated  value  of 
it  was  placed  at  an  average  of  more 
than  $100  per  cooperator. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  further  information 
relative  to  this  campaign,  or  in  fact, 
any  other  turkey  problem. 

Bulletin E-245  (Turkeys  in  New  York) 
is  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Department  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  turkey  growers.  We 
will  see  that  you  get  a  copy  if  you 
wish  it. 
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How  Bta.WW 
$  Wtdct firm  Afow? 


THE  FIRST  8  TO  10  WEEKS  ARE  IMPORTANT  WEEKS  FOR  GROWTH. 
BASED  ON  RECORDS  MADE  THIS  SPRING  WITH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  5.5  LBS.  OF  G.L.F.  STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH  SHOULD 
BRING  A  CHICK  LIKE  THIS  THROUGH  TO  8  WEEKS,  WITH  AN 
AVERAGE  GAIN  OF  ONE  POUND  FOR  EVERY  3.6  LBS.  OF  FEED 


YOU  WANT  to  put  as  much  weight  as  possible  on  your  chicks 
during  their  first  few  weeks,  so  that  your  broilers  will  be 
plump  and  well  feathered  when  you  separate  them,  and  your 
pullets  will  have  a  fine  start.  You  can’t  afford  to  skimp  on  feed 
during  this  important  period.  Give  them  all  the  feed  they  will 
eat — the  more  they  eat  per  day,  the  less  they  will  require 
per  pound  of  gain. 

Fast  growth  is  cheap  growth.  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  is  famous  for  putting  on  gains  cheaply  and  quickly.  This 
good  feed  has  raised  more  than  50  million  chicks  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Several  million  chicks  are  enjoying  it  already  this  season. 
In  the  1935  formula,  practical  experience  is  combined  with  scien¬ 
tific  findings  to  produce  a  palatable,  balanced  ration  that  will 
build  strong,  straight  bones  and  firm  flesh. 

Knowledge  and  experience  have  made  G.L.F.  Starting  8b 
Growing  Mash  one  of  the  finest  feeds  on  the  market.  Large  scale 
cooperative  buying  has  made  it  one  of  the  least  expensive.  The 
next  step  is  up  to  you.  Order  a  supply  from  your  nearest  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  today.  When  you  check  up  results  at  the  end  of 
the  season  you  will  find  that  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
has  made  money  for  you. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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When  one  hundred  and  twent.v-five  thousand  poultrymen  preferred  and  raised  Sieb’s 
Oversize  Chicks  no  stronger  endorsement  could  be  offered.  There  must,  be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  their  choice  of  Sieb’s  Chicks  and  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Coates  gives 
the  answer: 

LARGER  EGGS  —  LARGER  BIRDS  —  BIGGER  PROFITS 

“Oct.  11.  1934.  Gentlemen:  I  have  continued  to  raise  Sieb’s  Clucks  year  after 
year.  The  hens  are  wonderful  layers,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  eggs  are  extra 

tine  and  large  and  I  can  always  sell  them  for  several  cents  above  the  market  price. 

The  cockerels  grow  large  'and  fast  and  at  3  to  4  months  old  will  outweigh  any  other  grade  I  have  ever 
seen.  This  means  extra  dollars  in  profit  for  both  eggs  and  broilers.  Book  my  order  for  1,000  Barred 
Bock  Chicks  to  be  delivered  last  of  Feb.’’  Otis  Coates. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

All  poultrymen  know  wonderful  layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra  pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  in¬ 
sure  a  highly  profitable  flock.  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  are  one  grade  only,  The  Best.  Nothing  finer  for 

profitable  commercial  poultry.  Send  for  our  new  1935  Poultry  Book.  It  contains  the  story  of  Sieb’s 
Oversize  Chicks  and  valuable  information  every  poultryman  needs.  100%  live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

AVOID  DELAY  —  ORDER  NOW  ! 

PRICES  PREPAID 


Bd. ,  Wh.,  Bf.  Bocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyand. 
Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas, 

Black  and  White  Minorcas  . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  . . . . . 

light  Mixed  for  Layers  . . . 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  . . . . . . . . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$2.19 

$4.13 

$7.75 

$37.50 

$72.50 

2.24 

4.23 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 

2.37 

4.48 

8.45 

41.00 

79.50 

1.99 

3.73 

6.95 

33.50 

64.50 

1.87 

3.48 

6.45 

31.00 

59.50 

1.63 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

50.00 

4CT7 V |fn  I'll ('('s  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas — Pullets,  $15.75:  Males  $4.00. 

^*J'A*'**  ^'*»**'*V^  Any  Heavy  Breed,  Pullets,  $12.50;  Males,  $8.00.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


BOX  112  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


—  £gg  and  Poultry  Prices 
'are  Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 
"Chicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,' 


12  Breeds 


licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  $1.00  BOOKS  | 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Matin* 
$Wttst«i  bat  sol  Flock 
Ittpcdd  by  i.  P.  A. 


$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 
750 

7.50 


$37.50 

42.00 

40-25 

375© 

3750 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
BlMdtesld  Flock  Irs)cc(c4  by  A.  P.  A. 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
Bl*odtcstt4  ui  Flock  luptctd  by  A.  P.  A. 


. . . . _r _  _  KS 

guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  YOUR  ORDERj 
means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 

Get  my  FREE  Catalog 
Before  Ordering  .  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  t 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  ) 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  1 
Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyau-  > 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

B  for 

V. 


100 

$8.50 

500 

$42.00 

1000 

$83.00 

100 

$9.50 

500 

$46.25 

1000 

$90.00 

$9.50 

46.25 

90.00 

10.50 

51.25 

100.00 

10.50 

8.50 

7.50 

51-25 

42.00 

37-50 

100.00 

83.00 

75-00 

li:SO  56-25  110.00 

Writ*  lor  Sexed  Chick  Price*. 

CCC  68 8  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 

■  so  chid,,  add  ie  pur  chick— $1.50  book,  your  ordsp—Ws  C  O.  P.  for  b»l«nee,  pin-  po-Ht*  «nd  C-  O.  D-  ch«r«t». 

Box  6 


OLF  HATCHING  U  BREEDING  CO. 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO. 


LANTZ 


From  B.W.  D.  Tested 
Flocks  — -WattleTest. 
Sexed  chicks.  Also 
Started  Chicks  (ask 
for  prices)  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  1601. 
I  mmediate  Delivery 
-order  from  this  ad. 


LOOK  AT 
THESE 
PRICES 


BABY  CHICKS 


BREED 

S.  C.  White  Legrhoms 

25  50  100  500  1000 

2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  j 
Partridge  Rocks  1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ' 

White  Wyandottes  i 

Columbian  Wyandottes! 
Buff  Orpingtons 

>2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  78.00 

A  snorted  Heavy  Breeds 

2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  10c;  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  46  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


One  hundred  per 
cent  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Chicks 
sent  Parcel  Post  Pre¬ 
paid.  $1  books  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  or 
cash  with  order. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS,  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  .  8.00  40.00  80. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  .  8.50  42.50  85. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS  — LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  .  6.50  32.50  65. 


All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


W* 

CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  1. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks 
DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZO/aCENTURY  HATCHERY 


Ohio  .Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb.  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience,  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral"  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
pullets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs.  24  and  26  oz.  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  ail.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


THORNWDDD  5 

|  BLOODED  CHICKS  EH! 


FROM  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  fine  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 
layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost 
no  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest  c.-isiMS 
profit  at  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ALL  BLOOD 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from  This  Ad. 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
PRICES  PREPAID  AA  GRADE  AAA  GRADE 

100  500 

Wh.  Br.,  Bf.  Legs.,  Ancs.  $6.50  $32.00 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.,  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands. 

Bf.  Orps.,  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas 
S.  L.  Wyands.,  J.  Wh.  Giants 

Assorted  . 5.50 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.50 


100  500 

$7.00  $34.50 


7.00  34.50  8.00  38.00 


8.00 

9.00 


38.00 

44.00 

27.50 

32.00 


9.00 

10.00 


44.00 

48.00 


Add  Ic  Per  Chick  on  Lots  of  Less  Than  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


'HORNWOOD, 


Box  400. 

CRANDALL.  IND. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Pullets.  5  wks.,  6  wks.,  8  wks. 
BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


OHIO  APPROVED 


Barron  White  Leghorn  day-old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


rHIPK  Q  Leghorns,  Rocks.  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 
LU1L1\J  From  Old  Hens.  FREE  Circular.  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  20) 
with  the  old  hens  for  enough  to  eat. 
And  his  chicks  lived  and  thrived  while 
ours  died  like  flies  in  spite  of  good 
care. 

Why  were  his  chicks  healthy  ? 

We  began  to  question  him  and  other 
poultrymen,  and  compared  opinions. 
We  found  that  men  who  bought  of  the 
same  hatchery  I  did  were  all  having 
heavy  mortality,  while  customers  of  an¬ 
other  hatchery  were  having  very  few 
losses.  We  decided  there  must  be 
some  difference  in  the  chicks  them¬ 
selves  and  tested  our  theory  thus:  We 
purchased  one-half  the  usual  number 
from  the  old  hatchery,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  equal  number  from  the  second 
hatchery,  and  toe-marked  the  latter 
chicks.  The  chicks  were  all  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  brooders  and  raised  as 
one  flock.  In  the  fall  we  checked  up 
and  found  we  had  raised  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  second  lot  with  few¬ 
er  culls.  This  advantage  continued 
during  the  laying  year.  We  were  so 
well  satisfied  that  we  have  since  bought 
only  chicks  from  the  second  hatchery. 

Since  that  time  our  losses  have  been 
comparatively  small.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  with  cannibalism  and  only  one 
or  two  cases  of  prolapsus  compared  to 
dozens  in  previous  years. 

We  continue  to  practice  the  same 
rigid  sanitary  program  but  believe  our 
better  success  is  due  largely  to  natur¬ 
ally  healthier  stock.  We  are  sure  there 
was  some  hidden  weakness  in  the  blood 
of  the  first  hatchery’s  breeders,  which 
caused  all  our  heavy  losses.  The 
chicks  in  both  cases  were  purebred 
White  Leghorns,  so  it  is  not  a  question 
of  crossbreeding  but  of  different 
strains  in  the  same  breed. 

— H.  R.  B.,  Nero  York. 

*  *  * 

Cleanliness  Pays 

I  have  been  raising  chickens  for 
about  ten  years  and  have  not  had  any 
great  amount  of  trouble  keeping 
disease  to  a  minimum. 

First,  I  use  my  own  eggs  or  buy 
from  a  neighbor  who  I  know  has  good 
stock  and  free  from  disease.  I  disinfect 
the  incubators  so  they  are  clean  before 
placing  the  eggs  in  them.  Before 
the  eggs  hatch  I  clean  and  scrub  the 
brooder  house  floor  and  about  a  foot 
up  the  sides  with  hot  water  and  lye. 
I  also  spray  the  sides  with  a  good 
disinfectant  and  louse  killer. 

I  have  a  wire  floor  made  in  sections. 
This  lets  the  droppings  through  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  small  chicks  pick¬ 
ing  the  droppings.  This  floor  is  about 
four  inches  above  the  regular  floor. 

About  four  days  before  it  is  time 
for  the  chicks  to  hatch,  I  start  the 
brooder  stove  so  as  to  get  the  brooder 
house  dry  and  warm.  The  brooder 
should  be  well  ventilated  but  without 
any  drafts.  I  place  a  wire  around  the 
hover,  about  a  foot  from  the  outside 
edge,  for  a  few  days.  As  my  brooder 
house  is  only  8  feet  by  10  feet,  I  never 
place  over  250  at  the  most  in  this 
house,  as  they  should  not  be  crowded. 
I  keep  a  thermometer  in  the  brooder 
house.  The  temperature  should  be  be¬ 
tween  95  and  100  degrees  the  first 
week,  decreasing  each  week. 

I  keep  a  good  chick  mash  in  front 
of  them  all  the  time  but  do  not  change 
from  one  brand  to  another.  I  also  keep 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  sour  milk,  and 
grit  in  containers  in  front  of  them  all 
the  time,  kept  fresh  by  feeding  small 
amounts  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

At  the  age  of  four  weeks,  I  start 
feeding  hard  grain  besides  the  mash 
from  then  until  maturity.  The  brooder 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


PINE  TREE 


Dependable  Chicks  from  OLDEST  Hatchery  in  U.  S. 
Never  in  our  44  years  have  we  hatched  finer  chicks 

ALL  TESTED  FOR  PULLORUM  (B.  W.  D.) 


LEGHORNS — Large,  long-bodied  type.  Noted  for  lares 
eggs.  BARRED  PL.  ROCKS — "Weighty"  type;  excel¬ 
lent  layers.  R.  I.  REDS — Rich  mahogany,  uniform 
size;  26-oz.  eggs  or  larger.  N.  H.  REDS — The  pre¬ 
ferred  market  bird.  Hardy  and  profitable  breed. 

Also  .iersey  Black  Giants,  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Started  and  Sexed  Chicks  if  desired. 
Popular  Prices.  Prompt  April  de- 
liveries.  1935  Price  Inst  &  Catalog 
ready.  Write  stating  breed  and  ship- 
ing  date  desired.  C.  C.  11437. 

PinA  TfAO  Hatchery  & 

■  in©  I  ICC  Poultry  Farm 

I  SERVICE  B0X  55,  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Send  for  2  color 
catalog  telling 
why  our  custom¬ 
ers  get  200  large 
egg  ‘‘flock  av¬ 
erages.” 

years.  15  years  BWD 
on  50,000  birds! 

Every  egg  set  our  own.  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses 
LIVE.  FEATHER.  GROW.  LAY  BIG  EGGS, 
PAY  PROFITS.  Your  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


Avery  Reds  bred  here 
tested  without  a  single 


C.  T.  Avery  &  Soil 
Route  7. 
Colrain.  Mass. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 


HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  . .  $7.00  $35.00  $70, 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  7.00  35.00  70, 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 7.50  37.50  75. 

It.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  ....  7.5  0  37.50  75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.50  37.50  75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FRKK, 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD,-  PA. 


(Copyrighted)  Would  be  cheap  if  it  cost 
$5,  but  it’s  FREE  for  the  asking.  Tells 
all  about  the  care  of  Baby  Chicks  and 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  success  with 
the  best  Chicks  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  tire 
right  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY. 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  MOO 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  T.  Reds  7.00  35.0  0  70, 

N.  H.  lteds.  Wh.  and  BL  Minorcas  7.50  37.50  75, 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 

B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  I’.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  out 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 


Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 


PUipK'Cfrom  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
V.111V.1VO  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  500  MOD 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &.  Black  Minorcas  .  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1O00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35,00  70, 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  A11  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

CASH  OR 
r..  n.  D. 

Large  English  Tvpe 

100 

loon 

White  Leghorns  . 

....$7.00 

$65.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

....  7.00 

70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

....  7.00 

70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

....  7.50 

75.00 

Write  for  Catalog. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

i  no  son  looo 


Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . .  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  White  Rocks  and  Reds  .  /.U0  35. 011  70.00 

Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cir.  FREE. 
NIEIVIOND  S  HAlCHLRY,  box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS.  Since  1910  ninetj 
per  cent  of  our  orders  from  old  customers.  S.  C.  Whit* 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas,  Wyan., 
Giants.  Bloodtested,  reasonable  prices.  List  free.  Code 
1345.  Write  today.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD.  PA.  (The  old  reliable  plant). 


rmrKS  from  Antigen  B.W.D  Tested  flocks. 
CniL-IVJ  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Leghorn* 
$7.  Order  now.  FREE  circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  241  Kellerville  Rd..  McAlisterville.  Pa- 


CHICKS- 


Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 
W.  Wyandottes,  l00-$7.50.  W.  Giants 
$9.50;  Buff  Minorcas  $8.50;  White  Leghorns  $7 :  Heavy 
Mixed  $6.50  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt  6,  Beaver  Springs,  PS- 
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HOT  A 
POISON 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


For  farms,  large  buildings 
use  powder  form,  75?;  or 
Ready-Mixed,  $1.00.j 
Household  size, 

35<.  ALL  DRUG¬ 
GISTS.  ^k-R-0  CO. 

Springfield,  0. 
Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Coming  t  ? 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  beekeepers  and  orchardists.  Direct 
from  my  Georgia  yards.  April,  May  Deli  very.  Write  for 

prices.  W.  C.  LONG,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  voa 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  UDon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
I  of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
iBaby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
posing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
rould  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
pose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
|fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
lany  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
talker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
|use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  rais¬ 
ed  300  White  Wyandottes  and  never 
|tost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
lealthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won- 
ier-working  remedy  it  is  when  used 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
Tousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
/’alko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais- 
ig  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
pl.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
'give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
i’atch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
larantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
p*wa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 
WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  420, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
hd  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


house  is  built  on  runners  and  is  mov¬ 
ed  to  a  clean  range  nearly  every  year, 
where  the  chicks  have  free  range  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry. 

All  old  stock  is  kept  away  from  the 
young.  Every  year,  before  it  is  time 
to  place  the  pullets  in  laying  quarters 
(about  the  first  of  August,  as  I  always 
hatch  about  April  1st),  all  the  old  stock 
are  sold.  The  hen  house  is  cleaned  and 
sprayed  with  a  good  disinfectant  before 
placing  the  pullets  in. 

The  hen  house  is  well  ventilated, 
which  helps  to  keep  it  dry.  The  roosts 
are  made  with  a  dropboard  underneath 
and  I  have  a  wire  over  the  top  so  the 
hens  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
droppings.  There  is  always  feed  in 
hoppers,  with  mash,  hard  grain,  shells 
and  water  in  front  of  them  all  the 
time.  They  usually  start  laying  around 
the  first  of  September. 

I  have  always  raised  Rhode  Island 
Reds  as  they  are  my  favorite.  I  think 
that  cleanliness  is  the  only  way  to  help 
control  disease.  If  one  hen  does  not 
act  as  lively  as  the  rest,  remove  it  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  rest,  so  that 
the  others  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
it. — R.  S.  B.,  New  York. 


Stretching  the  Home  Garden 

(  Continued  from  Page  8 ) 
are  canned,  there  is  plenty  to  keep 
the  table  groaning  and  the  diet  varied 
well  into  the  following  spring. 

Irrigate  if  Possible 

Not  all  farms  are  so  situated  that 
irrigation  can  be  followed,  but  the 
former  who  has  a  good  gravity  supply 
can  make  good  use  of  extra  water. 
Nobody  wants  to  stand  for  hours  at  a 
time  holding  a  hose,  and  measly 
sprinklings  do  about  as  much  harm  as 
good.  It  is  better  to  lay  out  the  gar¬ 
den  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
a  moderate  slope  from  end  to  end. 
Water  then  may  be  released  at  the 
ends  of  the  rows,  allowed  to  run  quick¬ 
ly  throughout  the  length  and  then 
given  time  to  soak  up  until  there  has 
been  *  added  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
an  inch  or  two  of  rain.  A  line  of 
portable  irrigation  pipe  may  be  fitted 
up  without  much  difficulty,  using  either 
commercial  or  home-cobbled  equip¬ 
ment.  Another  possibility  is  porous 
canvas  hose.  To  have  one  little  spot 
in  a  dry  season  that  is  not  burned  or 
dried  away  is  like  a  gleam  of  light 
on  a  dark  night. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


WENEJf  CHICKS 


30,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  HEN  BREEDERS 

All  females  in  our  Select  Matings  Leghorns  are  HEN  Breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  Mated  to 
"State  Certified  R.O.P."  Cockerels.  We  set  from  these  Matings  only  eggs  weighing  from  25  to  28  ozs. 
to  the  dozen,  with  chalk- white  shells. 

Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum.  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Personal  Supervision. _ 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS  WEN  ECROSS  WYAN- 
ROCKS  for  3-Way  Profit  —  Wh.  Broilers.  light  Roasters  and  Layers.  WENECROSS  BRAM-ROCKS  for 
Heavv  Roasters.  WENECROSS  RED-ROCKS  for  barred  Broilers  and  Eggs;  WENECROSS  Sex-Link 
Hybrids,  Cockerels  or  Pullets  as  preferred,  95%  sex  guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Catalog  and  Par- 
ticipation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  and  HATCHERY,  Dept.  D.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  '  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.. ..$2. 25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

W.  Wyan  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Rock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  . .  1.90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65, 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.Pa. 


We  sincerely  believe  that  every  reader 
can  find  in  American  Agriculturist  some 
hint  or  information  that  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription. 
In  addition  to  the  facts  in  the  issue  it¬ 
self,  you  will  find  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
the  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  catalogues 
offered  without  cost  by  guaranteed 
American  Agriculturist  advertiser^.  If 
you  fail  to  recognize  their  value  and  have 
looked  upon  them  merely  as  another  form 
of  advertising,  convince  yourself  of  their 
value  by  dropping  postcards  for  some  of 
these : 

“Farm  Repair  Guide,”  published  by  the 
Casein  Manufacturing  Co.  of  America, 
Inc.,  Dept.  330-1,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Hang  it  up  in  the  farm  shop 
and  you  will  find  yourself  referring  to  it 
frequently. 

“The  Farmer’s  Salt  Book,”  published  by 
the  International  Salt  Co.,  Dept.  AA335B, 
Scranton,  Pa.  It  is  well-illustrated  and 
packed  with  information. 

“Bordeaux  Mixture,  Its  Preparation 
and  Use,”  published  by  Nichols  Copper 
Co.,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  Spring 
is  spray  time.  The  man  who  krfows  the 
most  about  sprays  and  spraying  does  the 
best  job. 

“ Poultry  Mash  Formulas,”  published  by 
the  Ration  Service  Dept.,  Corn  Products 
Sales  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
City.  You  will  find  formulas  for  turkey 
mashes,  laving  mashes,  growing  mashes. 

Potato  pamphlet  34 A,  published  by  the 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Tells  how  to  treat  potatoes  without  soak¬ 
ing. 


STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  May  delivery  at  $8  per  100; 
$38.50  per  500,  $75  per  1000.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


CHIX:  LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— We  are 

direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  and 
have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix 
prices;  $9-100;  $80-1000. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 


DUCKS 


Robert  L.CUu$er. 


Box  A, 


Kleinfelteriville.Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
Write  for  free  literature.  $7.00  per  100:  $70.  per  1000. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm.  Box  22.  Richfield, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BLOOD-TESTED.  Supervised  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Chicks.  07c. 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — (B.W.D.  tested  Antigen  method,  re¬ 
actors  removed).  Ducklings,  Goslings.  Poults.  Catalog 
free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $3.00  for  12  eggs,  $5.50  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


FROSTPROOF  PLANTS;  millions  ready  now.  Field 
grown,  fresh  new  crop,  good  size,  well  rooted  Cabbage, 
selected,  50  to  bunch,  full  count,  choice  varieties  label¬ 
ed  separate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Jersey  Wakefield. 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  All  Head  Early.  Postpaid  I00-30C;  200-50c; 
500-$  1.00;  1 .000-$ 1 .75.  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Onions; 
Bermudas,  Yellow  and  White,  or  Crystal  White  Wax. 
Also  Sweet  S*panish.  Postpaid  200-35c;  500-75c;  1,000- 
$1.20;  3,000-$3.00.  Express,  75c  thousand.  Tomato 
Plants,  April  20th,  and  through  Spring:  Earliana,  June 
Pink  Stone.  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best  and  Marglobe. 
Postpaid  50 -25c:  I00-35C;  300-75c;  500-$l.00;  1,000- 

$1.75.  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet  Peppers:  April 
20th  and  on.  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Chinese  Giant, 
California  Wonder,  Pimento  and  Long  Hot  Cayenne. 
Postpaid  50-30c:  I00-50c;  500-$l.50;  l,000-$2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  $2.00  thousand.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants,  same 
price  as  Peppers.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  April  25th 
and  on.  Postpaid  I00-35c;  300-75c:  500 -$ 1 .25 ;  1,000- 
$2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand.  Early  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower:  April  20th  and  on.  Postpaid  50-40c;  I00-65C ; 
500 -$2.00.  Express  $3.50. 

E.  A.  GODWIN  Lenox,  Ga. 

Reliable  Georgia  Grown  bagSeTPan°dOFonioBn 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copen  Lagan,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia.  Prizetaker  Onion.  500,  65c; 
1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
ready  April  15th;  Certified  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Mar- 
globe,  Baltimore,  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  from  treated,  disease  free  seeds. 
Millions  fine,  hardy,  spring  grown  plants  ready. 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Charleston,  Early  Jersey, 
l,000-85c;  5,000  up  70c.  TOMATOES  ready  April  15th. 
Marglobe,  Bonny  Best.  John  Baer,  Baltimore,  1000- 
$1.25;  5,000  up  $1.00.  PORTO  RICAN  POTATO  ready 
April  20th.  I,000-$2.00;  5,000  up  $1.60.  Best  quality 
guaranteed. 

Owens  Plant  Company,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

State  Certified  tomato  plants:  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bon¬ 
nie  Pritchard  $1.25;  10,000-$ 1 1 .00.  Johnbaer  Jaytudie 
Stone  $1.00.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
fields.  Dutch  80c;  I0,000-$6.50.  Onions  75c.  Portorican 
potato  $1.50.  California  wonder  pepper  $1.50.  Egg  plants 
$1.25.  OSTEEN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Georgia. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre.  500-65C;  I000-80c;  5000-$3.50.  Broccoli 
500-$ 1 .00 :  I000-$l.50.  Catalog  Free,  Certified  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg  Plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  INC.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


C.  0.  D.  Send  No  Money.  C“S 

All  varieties.  500  ,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  5,000,  $3.75. 

Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


NEW  SPRING  CROP  PLANTS — Cabbage,  all  varieties, 
yellow  and  white  Onions.  Also  Sweet  Potatoes,  To¬ 
matoes  and  Peppers.  Write  for  catalog. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


,1  n„  .  SENO  NO  MONEY.  FROST- 

tne  rostman.  proof  cabbage&onion 

Plants.  leading  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  2,000, 
$1.75.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GA. _ 


Pay 


Free  new  catalog  of  Frostproof  plants  sent  on  request. 
Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  500  ,  60c;  1,000, 
$1.00.  P.  D.  Fulwood,  Tifton,  Ga._ _ • 

C.  0.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now 
ready.  500  .  60c;  1,000,  $1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants  now  ready.  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00. 

STA N D A R D  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  and  Onions:  75c, 
1,000.  Tomatoes.  Porto  Rico  Potatoes:  $1.25,  1000,  f.o.b. 
Tifton.  EUREKA  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


LOOK! 


MAKE 

MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  c4„|f^T36H,0. 


PfK  Ducklings  delivered 

Eggs  $11 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  lx.  Y. 


niirin  I  Wfl  C  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 
UULIVMliUO  growth.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Poults,  Goslings. 
Guineas,  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Safe  arrival.  List  free.  Highland  Farm.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings, 


DUCKLINGS — Quality  PeMns  $15-100.  Imperials  $17- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  late  Mr.  W. 
S.  Martin,  we  announce  with  regret  the  dispersal 
of  the  famous  Greatwood  Flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires.  Buttar  Breeding  has  made  this  an  out¬ 
standing  flock  of  the  country.  Nearly  200  to  choose 
from.  First  come,  first  choice. 

Price  on  entire  flock  very  reasonable. 


Greatwood  Herd  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE. 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Beautifully  marked.  Sable  and 
White.  Eligible  for  registration. 

HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley.  New  York,  R.  D. 

IRISH  SFTTFRS _  Pedigreed.  All  ages,  best  of 

lltl  OH  Oh  *  i  Dll  J  breeding,  will  sell  or  swap 

for  Remington  Repeater  35  Rifle. 

VICTOR  J.  WOOD,  R.  D.  6,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  V.t 

COLLIES — Shop  $5;  cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $2;  Bull,  rat 
terriers  $5.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
6-7  weeks,  $4.00  ea.  —  8-9  weeks,  $4.50  ea. 
9-10  weeks,  $5.00  ea. 

SUBJECT  MARKET  CHANGES. 

Selected  Boars,  all  breeds  —  ages  —  prices 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 

Chas.  Davis 


c/o  Old  Battle  Ground. 


CONCORD  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  TO  7  WK.,  $4.25  EACH  —  7  TO  9  WK.,  $4.75  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SA L E— -Chester  and  Berkshire 

and  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.50 
each.  No  Charge  for  Crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  _  WOBURN,  MASS. 

7  to  8  weeks  $3.50  each.  Older. 
25  to  50  lbs.,  $4.00  to  $6.00.  AD 
breeds.  Crated,  on  approval. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD.  DEL. 


Good  Pigs 


248)  24 
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MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  KUCK.fi 


SPRINGTIME,  with  its  Easter  bonnets  and 
budding  trees,  gives  us  the  “fixing  up” 
fever.  We  need  a  change  and  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  it  is  to  do  a  bit  of  needed  re¬ 
decorating  around  the  house.  Nowadays 
with  all  the  attractive  materials  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  rooms  that  have  been  ugly  ducklings  can 
be  transformed  into  quite  nice  looking  swans 
with  a  fairly  small  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

Whether  you  are  going  to  paint  a  room  or 
paper  it,  the  two  main  things  to  think  about 
are  color  and  design.  Color  of  the  walls 
often  decides  whether  a  room  is  a  “light 

r  o  o  m”  or  a  “dark 
room.”  Light  colors 
reflect  light,  while  dark 
colors  absorb  it.  Corn 
yellow,  yellowish 
greens,  peachy  pinks, 
and  rosy  biege  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  north  or 
dark  room.  For  a  room 
with  eastern  exposure, 
most  of  the  rose  shades 
are  good;  also,  yellow, 
warm  yellowish  green 
(avoid  greenish  yel¬ 
low),  and  white  with 
vivid  colorings.  A  room 
on  the  south  or  west 
side,  which  is  flooded  with  sunlight,  some¬ 
times  needs  to  have  the  glare  softened.  For 
such  a  room,  you  might  try  a  cool  gray,  or 
pale  green,  or  mauve. 

Knowledge  of  which  colors  complement 
each  other  is  important,  because  when  paint¬ 
ing  or  papering  a  room  you  must  consider 
its  whole  color  scheme  and  purpose.  For 
bedroom  decoration,  a  delightful  combina¬ 
tion  is  peach  and  seagreen.  Blue  calls  for 
orange  and  this  scheme  can  be  varied  from 
the  palest  sky  blue  combined  with  light  yel¬ 
low  to  dark  midnight  blue  combined  with 
orange.  Violet  is  the  complement  of  yel¬ 
low;  hence  various  shades  of  yellow  with 
violet  or  its  allied  group  of  mauve  or  wis¬ 
teria  would  be  very  artistic.  Greens  call  for 
some  form  of  red,  rose,  or  pink  to  comple¬ 
ment  them.  The  complimentary  colors  may 
be  used  in  the  furniture  upholstery,  rugs,  or  win¬ 
dow  draperies.  Also  it  is  good  to  “pick  up”  certain 
colors  by  means  of  small  articles  in  the  room,  such 
as  a  bright  colored  flower  vase  or  pottery  lamp  or 
sofa  pillow. 

Selecting  wallpaper  is  a  tricky  business,  because 
the  kind  of  pattern  you  choose  can  make  or  break 
your  room.  A  paper  showing  a  bold  pattern,  large 
in  scale,  would  look  ridiculous  in  a  small  room  but 
makes  an  extremely  large  room  appear  far  more 
interesting  than  if  a  small  all-over  pattern  is  used. 
An  attic  room  with  an  irregular  ceiling  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  a  small  all-over  pattern,  which 
would  seem  characterless  and  unimportant  in  a 
spacious  room.  Patterns  suitable  for  large  rooms 
are  bold  diagonal  designs  in  trellis  or  lattice  effects, 
important  scenic  or  landscape  papers  with  clearly 
defined  patterns,  stripes  in  intense  coloring,  bou¬ 
quets  of  flowers,  especially  those  that  have  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  design,  showing  urns  and  scrolls  com¬ 
bined  with  them. 

Avoid  large  patterns  in  rooms  whose  walls  are 
badly  cut  up.  Rooms  with  high  ceilings  require 
wallpaper  with  horizontal  patterns  or  lines  going 
around  the  room.  If  the  ceiling  is  much  too  high, 
the  ceiling  line  may  be  dropped  from  12"  to  20"  by 
carrying  the  ceiling  paper  down  and  finishing  it 
with  a  wood  moulding  or  wallpaper  border.  Diamond 
patterns  are  good  for  rooms  with  high  ceilings,  as 
their  diagonal  lines  afford  contrast  to  the  room’s 
vertical  lines.  The  opposite  is  true  with  low-ceiling- 
ed  rooms :  vertical  stripes  and  floral  patterns 


— Courtesy,  Imperial  Paper  &  Color  Corn 

For  simple  furniture ,  this  quaintly  patterned  wallpaper 
makes  an  ideal  background.  Its  small  all-over  design  would 
be  insignificant  in  a  large  room  but  is  perfect  for  this  one. 

Below — The  right  brush  is  half  the  battle.  For  painting  wall 
choose  a  4"  or  4%”  wall  brush  with  long  flexible  fcrisdi 
set  in  vulcanized  rubber ,  and  well  trimmed  and  s/mpei 


Matching  this  pattern  is  some  job.  It 
takes  a  good  eye  ard  a  steady  hand.  § 

— Courtesy,  The  Wallpaper  Magazine. 

with  an  upward  movement  tend  to 
make  the  ceiling  look  higher. 

Scenic,  lattice,  and  foliage  pat¬ 
terns,  if  not  too  large  in  scale, 
and  of  an  airy  design,  “open  out” 
a  small  room  or  hall. 

The  ground  color  of  a  paper  is 
usually  chosen  as  a  foundation  for 
the  color  scheme  of  the  room.  This 
idea  may  be  carried  still  further 
and  the  same  color  used  throughout  the  house,  va¬ 
riety  being  got  by  using  various  shades  of  the  color, 
according  to  the  exposure,  and  by  using  a  pattern 
suitable  for  the  room. 

There  are  some  new,  washable,  fadeproof  wall¬ 
papers  which  look  just  like  other  papers.  Many  of 
these  come  already  treated;  others  you  treat  your¬ 
self  by  washing  with  a  preparation  after  the  paper 
is  on  the  wall.  If  such  a  preparation  is  used,  make 
sure  that  the  pattern  does  not  smudge.  Also,  when 
washing  it,  be  careful  —  remembering  that  paper  is 
paper!  Too  much  water  will  loosen  the  paper  from 
the  wall,  even  though  it  may  not  spoil  the  pattern. 
“Fadeproof”  papers  are  factory-tested  to  show  that 
they  are  fast  to  light  for  2  years  at  least. 

Painting  a  wall  is  in  some  ways  easier  than  paper¬ 
ing  it,  especially  since  paint  manufacturers  are  now 
doing  such  a  good  job.  These  days  there  is  very 
little  to  be  gained  by  mixing  paint  at  home. 

The  job  for  which  the  paint  is  to  be  used  should 
govern  its  selection,  since  different  kinds  of  paint 
are  required  for  different  surfaces.  For  example, 


kitchens  and  bathrooms  re¬ 
quire  a  shinier,  smoother  sur¬ 
face  than  other  walls,  and 
therefore  call  for  glossier 
paints.  Ready-mixed  paint 
has  to  be  prepared  before  us¬ 
ing,  and  on  how  you  do  it  de¬ 
pends  much  of  the  quality  of 
the  finished  work.  This  is  the 
correct  way:  First,  pour  off 
most  of  the  liquid,  then  stir 
the  pigment  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  liquid  until  smooth 
and  gradually  add  the  rest  of 
the  liquid.  Pouring  paint  from 
one  can  to  another  helps  to 
mix  it  thoroughly;  and  finally 
pouring  it  through  a  fine  wire 
screen  will  take  out  any  lumps 
which  might  cause  trouble. 

Before  putting  on  paint 
clean  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.  On  new  unpainted  plaster,  ap¬ 
ply  a  solution  of  2  pounds  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals 
to  a  gallon  of  water  to  prevent  burned  spots  in  the 
paint  caused  by  the  free  lime.  Any  cracks  or  small 
holes  should  be  filled  with  plaster  of  paris  or  crack 
filler,  and  the  wall  sandpapered  to  make  it  perfectly 
smooth.  The  wall  can  then  be  sized  by  putting  on 
a  coat  of  first  class  interior  varnish,  thinned  with 
turpentine  and  colored  with  a  little  of  the  paint  to 
be  used.  The  next  step  is  to  prime  the  wall  by  put¬ 
ting  on  a  coat  of  flat  wall  paint,  to  which  approxi¬ 
mately  an  equal  amount  of  linseed  oil  has  been  added. 

Plaster  that  has  been  painted  should  first  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dusted,  loose  paint  removed  with  a  wire 
brush,  and  the  wall  washed  with  a  solution  of  sal 
soda  or  ammonia  and  water  to  remove  grease.  ^ 
old  houses,  rough  walls  that  have  been  patched  caf 
be  given  a  rough  “sand”  finish  which  covers  up  then 
faults.  This  finish  is  a  special  preparation  and  caJ 
be  tinted  any  color  you  like,  and  put  on  wood  <H 
plaster  with  a  large  brush.  Later  this  may  ^ 
painted  over  when  it  needs  freshening. 


— Ewing  Galloway. 
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Fashions  Interpret 

Spring  Motif 


JACKET  SUIT  PATTERN  NO.  3058  is  young  and  refreshing  in  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  original  was  very  smart  in  brown  and  rose  tweed  mix¬ 
ture.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  either  the  jacket  or 
skirt  to  be  worn  separately,  being  especially  smart  if  a  brown  jacket  is 
worn  with  a  rose  woolen  skirt.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  1 V2  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  3038  is  as  feminine  and  sweet 
as  childhood  itself.  This  little  party  dress  was  made  of  crisp  sheer  white 
organdie  embroidered  in  pale  blue  dots  and  touched  off  with  blue  taffeta 
ribbon  trim.  Dotted  dimity,  candy  striped  batiste  or  pastel  lawn  would 
be  other  interpretations  of  this  very  attractive  little  model.  Sizes  are 
2,  4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  IV2  yards  of  35-inch  material  with  5 
yards  of  2-inch  ribbon. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3015  offers  three  different  necklines  from  which 
you  can  choose  the  one  you  like  best.  For  early  spring  wear,  a  lovely 
crepe  print  with  long  sleeves  would  be  just  the  thing,  or  you  might 
like  a  caped  dress  of  bright  print  crepe  or  gayly  dotted  crepe  silk.  For 
summer  wear  the  cool  yoked  model  fashioned  of  white  or  pastel  tub  silk, 
checked  linen  or  striped  cotton,  would  be  both  comfortable  and  charm¬ 
ing.  The  one  pattern  contains  all  three  styles  and  comes  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents 
more  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


Houses 


By  EDITH  HORTON 


Houses  on  a  hill-top 
Grow  very  wise, 

They  know  where  the  river  goes, 
And  the  sun  dies. 


They  know  how  the  birds  fly, 
When  the  leaves  are  thinned, 
But  houses  in  a  valley 
Are  sheltered  from  the  wind. 


,  “A  15-minute  soaking 

IN  RICH  P  -C  SUDS 

sends  the  dirt  flying !” 


•  • .  exclaims  Mrs.  Jacob  D.  Anderson  of  Byron  Center,  Mich. 


A  happy  family  group  poses 
for  my  P  AND  G  camera — 
Mrs.  Anderson,  her  son, 
Floyd,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Brown  and  Glendon 
and  Dale  Brown.  “You 
can  label  this  snapshot  ‘  No 
clothes-washing  worries 
here’,”  suggests  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson.  “We’re  all  wearing 
clothes  washed  safely  with 
P  AND  G  White  Naphtha !  ” 


IT  was  last  summer.  And  it  was 
hot.  Yes,  the  sun  was  rapidly 
turning  my  car  into  a  baking  oven  by 
the  time  I  drove  up  to  the  Andersons’ 
tree-shaded  farmhouse.  Was  I  glad 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Anderson  used 
P  and  G  Soap ! 

“Won’t  you  come  in  and  cool  off?  ” 
hospitably  beckoned  Mrs.  Anderson. 
“My  married  daughter  is  here  with 
her  three  children  and  she  can  talk  to 
you  about  P  and  G,  too.” 

Well,  I  didn’t  need  a  second  invi¬ 
tation! 

“  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  why 
P  and  G  is  my  very  favorite  soap,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Anderson,  when  we 
were  settled  comfortably.  “Well,  I 
like  it  because  it’s  a  white  laundry 
soap.  Seems  as  if  it  gets  the  clothes 
whiter.  And  I  just  love  the  clean 
fresh  smell  P  and  G  leaves  in  my 
sheets  and  towels  and  pillow-cases.” 

“So  do  I,”  her  daughter^Mrs.  J.  H. 
Brown,  chimed  in.  “  But  with  3  boys 
to  wash  for  I’m  more  concerned  with 
dirt ” 

“  I’ll  bet  you  are,”  I  said,  watching 
Glendon  and  Dale  Brown  wrestling 
each  other  into  a  flower-bed.  “And 
don’t  you  find  P  and  G  White 
Naphtha  a  big  help  there?” 
“Pand  G  makes  such  rich,  creamy 


suds !  ”  she  enthused.  “  I  put  the 
boys’  blouses  and  wash  pants  to  soak 
in  P  and  G  suds  and  in  15  minutes 
the  worst  dirt’s  all  dissolved!  I 
never  do  much  rubbing,  even  on  neck¬ 
bands.  And  yet  P  and  G  isn’t  strong. 
It  never  fades  our  colored  clothes.” 

Because  P  and  G  is  so  sudsy — so 
easy  on  their  hands — Mrs.  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  Brown  use  P  and  G  for 
washing  dishes  and  cleaning,  too. 
That  big  firm  bar  goes  a  long  way. 
Lay  in  10  or  12  bars  of  P  and  G  next 
time  you’re  at  your  grocer’s.  Pand  G 
doesn’t  harden  up  or  get  stale.  The 
last  bar  you  use  will  be  as  fresh  and 
sudsy  as  the  first! 

HELEN  NUFFORT  ' 


Mother  and  daughter  compare  notes  on 
soaps.  “P  AND  G  is  a  real  economy, 
Mrs.  Anderson  declares.  “  It’s  firmer —  . 
it  doesn’t  waste  away  like  some  soaps.” 
“And  it’s  so  sudsy,”  says  Mrs.  Brown. 


“Here  are  two  of  my  scamps,” 
smiles  young  Mrs.  Brown.  “Into 
mischief  every  minute.  But  I  don’t 
scold.  P  AND  G  will  get  their 
clothes  clean  again — without  any 
hard  rubbing,  either.” 


t 

I 
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We  Visit  Washington 

( Continued 


The 

DESSERT 

you  have 
been  looking 
for.  .  . 

ADE  of  the  finest  ingredi¬ 
ents,  Kre-Mel  Dessert  is 
wholesome,  nourishing  and  de¬ 
licious —  it  has  won  the  acclaim 
and  continued  support  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives.  There  are 
no  lengthy,  bothersome  recipes 
to  follow  in  preparing  Kre-Mel; 
all  that  need  be  done  is  to  read 
the  simple  directions  printed  on 
every  package. 

Because  of  the  Dextrose  con¬ 
tent  in  Kre-Mel  Dessert,  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  food  energy  is 
provided.  Dextrose,  as  any  doc¬ 
tor  will  tell  you  is  the  “fuel”  of 
the  body  without  which  you 
couldn’t  even  move  a  muscle. 

Your  family  will  receive  a 
welcome  surprise  when  you  serve 
them  Kre-Mel  and,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  will  probably  ask:  “When 
are  we  going  to  have  Kre-Mel 
for  dessert  again?” 

Why  not  order  a  package  or 
more  today?  Your  grocer  has 
Kre-Mel  in  four  appetizing  flav¬ 
ors  and  you  will  be  amazed  how 
little  Kre-MEL  Dessert  costs. 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  DAY  (EXCEPT 
SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY)  AND 
ENJOY  THE  LOVABLE  AND 
HUMOROUS  ADVENTURES  OF 
"THE  G  U  M  P  S”— AMERICA’S 
MOST  BELOVED  FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CHOCOLATE 

VANILLIN 

CARAMEL 

COFFEE 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


AAA  modestly  gave  itself  and  the 
drought  all  the  credit  for  it.  I  asked 
one  of  the  speakers  if  he  didn’t  think 
that  devaluing  the  dollar  had  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  upping  farm  prices. 
He,  or  one  of  his  associates,  replied 
to  the  effect  that  while  devaluation  had 
raised  prices  some,  the  farmer  hadn’t 
profited  because  industrial  prices  had 
gone  up  also.  I  considered  this  a  very 
unfair  and  unsound  statement,  but  it 
was  no  use  arguing.  Truth  is  that  de¬ 
valuation  raised  the  prices  of  basic 
commodities  faster  and  farther  than  it 
did  other  prices ;  and  farm  products  are 
basic  commodities.  AAA,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  by  its  process  taxes  raised 
food  and  clothing  prices  to  all  consum¬ 
ers  (including  farmers,  of  course), 
thereby  decreasing  buying  power.  For 
example,  look  at  what  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  feeders  are  paying  extra  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  processing  taxes! 

I  was  interested  in  finding  out  what 
my  brother  editors  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  really  thought  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  Most  of  them  appear 
to  be  in  favor  of  AAA  and  support  it 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  their  papers; 
but  when  talking  with  them  I  found 
that  some  of  them  at  least  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  final  outcome.  One 
man  said  that  under  the  surface  there 
was  tremendous  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers,  even  in  sections  where  large 
benefit  payments  had  gone  into  farm¬ 
ers’  pockets.  One  AAA  oflicial  even 
admitted  that  the  tobacco  farmers,  who 
are  now  receiving  high  prices,  were 
the  most  critical  of  the  AAA  and  were 
far  from  being  satisfied. 

It  was  announced  that  a  referendum 
is  going  to  be  taken  to  find  out  whether 
the  farmers  who  signed  up  last  year 
want  to  continue  this  year.  In  the 
same  breath  it  was  said  that  the  ref¬ 
erendum  would  be  preceded  by  a  strong 
educational  campaign.  A  “strong 
propaganda  campaign”  would  be  near¬ 
er  the  truth,  for  the  whole  power  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  including  the  county  agent  and 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Midwest  and  South  is  turn¬ 
ed  loose  on  the  farmers  before  they 
send  in  their  vote,  to  show  them  what 
a  grand  thing  the  AAA  is.  When  a 
man  hears  only  one  side  of  the  story, 
and  hears  that  rather  emphatically 
many  times,  you  can  guess  what  his 
vote  is  likely  to  be. 

Can  you  imagine  a  continuation  of 
a  policy  over  a  long  term  of  years 
which  petys  government  money  to  part 
of  its  farmers  without  paying  it  to 
every  one  of  them?  And  where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from  to  pay  every 
one  of  them?  You  say  from  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Well,  read  what  Ed  Babcock 
said  last  week  on  his  page.  Don’t  fool 
yourselves!  Consumers  don’t  pay  all  of 
these  taxes.  Farmers,  particularly  east¬ 
ern  dairy  and  poultry  farmers,  pay  a 
large  share.  Farmers  who  receive  bene¬ 
fit  payments  are  getting  them  at  the 
expense  of  their  brother  farmers,  for  all 
farmers  are  consumers  and  tax  payers. 
No,  benefit  payments  cannot  go  on,  and 
when  they  stop,  believe  me,  I  don’t 
want  to  live  in  a  farm  community 
which  has  been  getting  this  money. 
What  a  howl  there  will  be! 

During  the  Hoover  administration, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  old  Farm  Board  because  it  pegged 
prices  on  some  farm  products,  like 
wheat  and  cotton.  When  the  market 
sank  below  the  set  prices,  the  govern¬ 
ment  found  itself  with  a  great  surplus 
of  these  farm  products  on  its  hands. 
One  of  the  first  jobs  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  was  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus, 
and  it  took  almost  any  old  price  it 
could  get.  Of  course,  this  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  the  entire  market  for  these  pro¬ 
ducts  while  this  liquidation  was  going 
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on.  Now  the  AAA  is  in  just  about  the 
same  boat.  It  pegged  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  12c  a  pound,  the  cotton  market 
is  now  below  that  price,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finds  itself  with  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  on  its  hands.  While  the 
government  continues  to  hold  this  sur¬ 
plus  it  will  hang  over  the  market  and 
bear  down  the  price. 

Now,  in  spite  of  my  criticism  of  the 
AAA,  which  I  hope  is  fair,  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
splendid  jobs  which  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  is  doing.  For  example, 
the  taking  of  worthless  land  out  of 
cultivation  and  using  it  for  forests, 
parks,  and  recreational  purposes  is 
constructive  work  and  if  done  care¬ 
fully  will  benefit  future  generations. 
Judgment  should  be  used  not  to  'pay 
too  high  a  price  for  this  land,  and  not 
to  move  people  wholesale  off  the 
marginal  land,  especially  if  they  don’t 
want  to  go. 

One  of  the  best  jobs  now  being  done 
in  Washington  for  farmers  is  that  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  We 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Gover¬ 
nor  William  I.  Myers  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  and  came  way  re-impressed  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  for  Am¬ 
erican  farmers  in  the  last  two  years  by 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  government’s  Farm  Credit  Work 
is  so  successful  because  it  is  being 
handled  in  a  businesslike  way  and  with 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  problems. 

We  also  paid  a  call  on  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  and 
found  him  looking  tired  but  well.  The 
President  always  makes  a  good  im¬ 
pression.  After  laughing  and  chatting 
with  us  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  told  us  an  interesting 
story  of  the  development  of  his  dairy 
herd  on  his  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  the  President  said  to  us 
very  seriously  that  he  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  Washington  were  very  con¬ 
scious  that  they  did  not  know  it  all, 
that  they  did  need  all  the  help  they 
could  get,  and  that  we  all  had  to  work 
out  a  mighty  tough  job  together.  It 
was  a  truly  American  speech  and 
President  Roosevelt  is  a  true  American. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
presidents.  While  critical  of  certain 
things  in  his  administration,  on  the 
whole  I  intensely  admire  his  great 
courage  and  the  real  accomplishments 
that  he  has  so  far  to  his  credit.  After 
all,  we  must  never  forget  that  this 
country  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  when 
he  took  over.  He  is  doing  things. 
Some  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  he  is 
facing  the  problems  with  courage  and 
action.  Carrying  the  burden  of  the 
nation  in  one  of  her  great  crises  on  his 
shoulders,  he  still  finds  time  and  the 
desire  to  laugh.  Be  his  failures  and 
shortcomings  what  they  may,  I  have 
faith,  in  common  with  millions  of  other 
American  citizens,  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  show  us  the  way  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reaffirm  a 
principle  which  I  believe  to  be  funda¬ 
mental.  Always  when  I  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  walk  down  the  mile-long 
corridors  in  those  immense  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  that  cover  acres,  I  come 
away  with  the  impression  that  one 
trouble  with  America  is  that  it  is  too 
big  and  too  complicated.  I  believe  that 
our  hope  for  the  future  is  in  more 
simplicity.  We  must  take  government 
out  of  business,  simplify  its  operations, 
decentralize  it  by  placing  more  and 
more  responsibility  back  on  the  states 
and  the  localities,  which  know  their 
troubles  better  than  far-away  Wash¬ 
ington  can  ever  know  them.  We  must 
insist  upon  and  follow  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Lincoln:  “The  least  gov¬ 
erned  country  is  the  best  governed.” 


IIOyofrs 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


t  Open  a  Savings  Account 

•  BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe.  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  "Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W°»V;?0-m-\T 
BOOK 


CASCO 

CLUING  A 
GUIDE 


FREE! 


A  farm  repair 
guide  that  saves 
you  money! 


32  pages... 50  illustrations  tell  how¬ 
to  make  farm  repairs  easy  and  permanent.  How 
to  repair  tools,  implements,  furniture,  automobile 
tops  and  upholstery,  guns,  boats,  etc.  A  remark¬ 
able  glue  named  CASCO  makes  this  book  pos¬ 
sible.  It’s  a  super -strength  industrial  glue  now 
available  for  farm  and  home  use. 

The  secret  of  CASCO’s  great  strength 

CASCO  sets  chemically,  like  concrete.  This  gives 
superior  holding  power.  Makes  it  heatproof, 
waterproof.  We’ll  also  send  you  a  generous-size 
trial  package  of  CASCO  Glue.  Jot  cprr 
your  name  and  address  ' 

;  on  a  postcard  and  say  SAMPLE 
“Send  my  Farm  Repair 
Guide  and  free  CASCO  sample." 

Hardware,  Paint,  Lumber  Dealen 
Sell  CASCO 

The  CASEIN  MFG.  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 
350  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  413-1,  NewYork 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  423-A 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


"HOTEL 

TIMES 

SQUARE" 

43rd  St.  Westof  Broadway 
New  York 


Q 

An  AddrtM 
that  Place* 
You  Rightia 
the  Center 
of  Things. 


Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00- $4.00  “  “ 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at$1.7S 


Make  Steady  Income  Cd^oWxis^ 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  easy  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  Vt  the  profits — laid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  vou.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  275,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


dison  Storage  Batteries  :f 

S£S  K  25.  V.“LS“S.rS.  'SSUS&5 

ive  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr. 
omplete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literanw 
EE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ays..  Yonkers, NJ- 

For  Long  Battery  Life 

id  lower  power  costs  on  any  lighting  plant, 
illard  Farm  light  Batteries.  New  design  —  new  V 
■arance  — •  new  economy  of  operation  - —  new  Easy -55, 
ent  Plan.  Write  for  information.  WILLARD  SlU"’ 
GE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Detecting  Antiques 

By  Jonathan  Fife 


CONTRARY  to  general  opinion  the 
detecting  of  genuine  antiques  is 
not  a  mysterious  business,  requiring  a 
rreat  deal  of  expert  knowledge.  A  keen 
jair  of  eyes,  a  little  general  knowledge 
if  the  methods  of  the  old  cabinet 
makers,  and  a  liberal  dose  of  common 
sense  are  really  all  that  is  necessary. 
Practice  is,  of  course,  desirable,  but 
even  the  inexperienced  person  should 
)e  able,  by  careful  observation,  to  dis- 
inguish  a  real  antique  from  a  modern 
>iece  or  from  a  fake. 

There  are  four  main  points  to  be 
looked  for:  (1)  the  tool  marks,  (2)  the 
structure,  (3)  signs  of  wear,  and  (4) 
the  style.  Let’s  consider  the  points 
separately. 

Traces  of  the  Hand  Tool 

(1)  Tool  Marks.  All  antiques — that 
is,  pieces  at  least  a  hundred  years  old — 
were  made  entirely  with  hand  tools. 
The  timbers  were  first  hand-sawed  into 
heavy  boards  and  then  roughly  planed 
with  a  large  jack  plane.  Both  these 
nols  left  distinguishing  marks.  The 
leavy  rip  saws  made  straight  parallel 
scratches  easily  distinguished  from  the 
curved  marks  of  the  modern  buzz  saw. 
The  jack  plane  had  a  blade  about  three 
inches  wide  and  slightly  curved.  It  left 
ridges  and  hollows  on  the  wood  that 
can  be  felt  by  running  the  fingers  light¬ 
ly  over  the  surface,  or  seen  by  holding 
it  against  the  light.  Look  for  these 
marks  on  the  under  sides  of  chairs  and 
tables,  inside  of  chests  and  desks,  on 
the  back  or  side — and  head-boards  of 
beds,  and  on  all  places  not  visible  when 
the  furniture  is  in  its  normal  position. 
These  parts  were  never  finished  off  by 
the  old  cabinet  makers,  though  they 
may  have  been  stained  or  painted  at 
some  later  date. 

There  are  also  marks  left  by  the 
scribing  awl — especially  at  dove-tailed 
corners — and  chisel  marks.  Half  round 
gouging  chisels  were  used  to  cut  chan¬ 
nels  for  screws,  and  these  channels 
will  be  slightly  irregular.  In  fact,  all 
tool  marks  will  show  an  irregularity 
quite  different  from  the  precise  marks 
left  by  modern  machine  tools.  In  the 
case  of  furniture  intended  to  be  taken 
apart — s  u  c  h  as  beds — the  various 
pieces  will  often  be  numbered  in  Ro¬ 
man  numerals  (I,  II,  III,  TV,  etc.) 
made  by  driving  a  half-inch  chisel 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  into  the 
wood.  These  numerals  are  easily  com¬ 
pared. 

How  Each  Man  Builded 

(2)  Structure.  The  way  in  which  the 
old  cabinet  makers  put  their  furniture 
together  gives  us  perhaps  the  surest 
means  of  detecting  their  work.  It  can 
be  imitated,  but  only  at  great  expense, 
so  that  the  dealer  in  fake  antiques  pre¬ 
fers  to  depend  on  his  customer’s  ignor- 
knce.  Such  things  as  dove-tailed  and 
mortise  and  tenon  joints  tell  the  story. 

the  earliest  forms  of  dove-tailing  the 
wedge  shaped  teeth  were  unequal,  one 
nearly  two  inches  wide  alternating 
with  one  about  an  inch.  This  irregular¬ 
ly  gradually  lessened  until,  in  the  19th 
Century,  the  dovetails  became  of  equal 
size.  Mortise  and  tenon  joints  were  of¬ 
ten  secured  with  dowel  pins,  and  these 
^e  a  good  indication  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  furniture.  The  dowels  were  made 
yith  the  plane,  the  drawshave,  and  a 
J&ck-knife,  and  are  never  exactly 


round.  Modern  dowels  are,  of  course, 
almost  mathematically  circular.  If  you 
find  perfectly  round  pegs  in  a  piece  of 
furniture  it  is  a  sure  sign  either  that 
it  is  a  modern  piece  or  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  restored. 

Look  carefully  at  the  hardware. 
Nails  and  screws  were  hand  made  until 
about  1840.  They  showed  the  usual  ir¬ 
regularity  and  can  not  possibly  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  machine  made  type. 
Brass  drawer  pulls  can  be  imitated  but 
it  is  easy  to  check  on  the  holes  bored 
through  the  drawer  fronts  to  secure 
the  brasses. 

Various  kinds  of  wood  were  popular 
at  different  times.  In  the  17th  Century 
oak  was  most  often  used  for  the  best 
pieces  and  pine  for  the  simple  types. 
Later,  in  the  William  and  Mary  and  in 
the  Queen  Anne  periods,  maple,  birch, 
and  walnut  became  popular,  and  a  good 
deal  of  bird’s  eye  and  curly  maple  and 
burl  or  crotch  walnut  veneers  appear¬ 
ed.  In  Chippendale  pieces  mahogany 
was  usual,  while  in  the  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton  periods  this  was  combin¬ 
ed  with  fancy  grained  woods.  Rose¬ 
wood  did  not  appear  until  about  1825, 
and  black  walnut  after  that.  Remember 
that  three-ply  veneer  is  modern. 

Chair  legs,  Windsor  chair  seats,  and 
bed  posts  were  always  made  from  one 
piece  of  lumber.  Old  bedposts  will  often 
show  vertical  seasoning  cracks. 

Signs  of  Wear  and  Tear 

(3)  Signs  of  Wear.  Furniture  that 
has  seen  constant  use  for  a  century  or 
more  will  naturally  show  many  signs 
of  wear,  and  these  are  not  as  easily 
imitated  as  might  be  supposed.  All 
sharp  edges  will  be  worn  down.  Table 
tops  will  be  stained  and  marred  from 
liquids  and  hot  dishes.  The  lower  edges 
of  drawers  and  the  wooden  runners  on 
which  they  slide  will  be  worn  down  and 
grooved.  How  often  have  you,  when 
sitting  in  a  chair,  hooked  your  heels 
over  the  stretcher  between  the  front 
legs?  A  hundred  years  of  such  usage 
will  wear  the  stretcher  down  consider¬ 
ably.  The  feet  of  the  chair  legs  will 
be  smoothed  and  polished  by  continual 
shifting  about  on  the  floor.  Such  signs 
of  real  wear  will  have  an  evenness  and 
smoothness  not  readily  imitated. 

But  it  is  the  patina,  the  actual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  old  wood  itself,  that 
it  is  literally  impossible  to  duplicate. 
Look  for  this  patina  on  the  unfinished 
parts  of  the  furniture — the  underside 
of  table  tops,  interior  of  chests,  etc. 
Really  old  wood  will  show  a  velvety 
sheen — especially  if  examined  in  bright 
sunlight — while  new  wood,  even  if  it 
has  been  stained  to  counterfeit  age, 
will  have  a  dull  dead  appearance.  The 
color  should  vary  from  a  golden  brown 
for  soft  woods  or  maple  to  a  copper  red 
for  birch,  cherry,  and  walnut.  As  a 
basis  for  comparison  it  is  well  to  get  a 
piece  of  old  wood — furniture  repairers 
usually  have  such  pieces  on  hand — and 
observe  how  it  differs  in  appearance 
fi’om  a  new  board  or  from  one  only  ten 
or  twenty  years  old. 

The  Maker’s  Style 

(4)  Style.  Judging  the  antiquity  of 
furniture  from  its  style  is  rather  more 
difficult  and  not  as  conclusive  as  the 
other  methods.  Many  of  the  old  cabinet 
makers  combined  two  or  more  styles 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 


Mail  label  from  can  of  Bab¬ 
bitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye  (plus 
5ffto  cover  postage)  and 
get  WITHOUT  CHARGE, 
this  valuable  soap¬ 
making  aid  and  all¬ 
purpose  container. 


40  VALUABLE  AWARDS 
$101-°<>  in  CASH  PRIZES 

Costs  Nothingto  Enter— START  NOW! 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  AND  WIN! 


Is*  PRIZE  ( 
“KALAMAZOO 

Direct  to  You” 
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KITCHtN  RANGE 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc. ,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


36  OTHER  SPLENDID  PRIZES 

3th  PRIZE . $25.00  CASH 

6th  and  7th  PRIZES  .  ,  $5.00  CASH  (each) 

33  PRIZES  OF  ...  .  $2.00  CASH  (each) 


•  Insist  on  Babbitt’s  or 
Red  Seal  Lye  . .  famous  for  clear¬ 
ing  clogged  drains  and  cleaning 
dairy  barns,  poultry  houses,  pig¬ 
pens, farm  implements,  machinery, 
etc.  Equally  indispensable  for 
general  housecleaning,  sterilizing 
toilets  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

Send  for  FREE  descriptive  booklet! 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL  GROCERS 


SIMPLE  RULES 

j  ISE  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye,  the  Lye  that  home 
^  soap-makers  depend  on  for  better,  finer  soap. 
This  contest,  open  to  everybody  except  employees 
of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  closes  April  30,  1935.  Three 
impartial  judges  will  judge  entries,-  their  decision  is 
final.  Send  your  soap  specimen  with  label  from  a  can 
of  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye  (or  facsimile),  to  Dept.  A. 


Large  capacity 
DAYTON 

3-Star  Cub  PUMPS 


Let  a  MOTOR 
Wash  forYo 


Why  make  a  work  day  out  of  wash  day?  U 
the-minute  washing  machines  make  the 
wash  day  but  a  short  morning  job  .  .  .  Let  your 
dealer  demonstrate  a  power  washer 
with  a  Briggs  &  Stratton  gasoline  motor  —  see 
for  yourself  how  smooth,  quiet,  powerful  and 
denendable  it  is.  Standard  on  thirty  makes. 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON 


EASY  STARTING 


DEPENDABLE 


Gasoline  Motors 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high 
grade.  artistic  wall 
paper  for  as  little  as 
90  cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

Ji 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Rib  jB 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

wBtrS 

HiscoxChcm.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 

SAVE  MONEY  — BUY  DIRECT 
BOUCLE  $2.95— SHETLAND  $2. 
4  FOLD  $1.75. 
CHIFFON  BOUCLE  $4.00 
Angora  Chenilles.  Guimpes,  etc. 
Samples  Free.  Money  refunded. 
J.  C.  YARN  CO.  (Dept.  K-3)  1 1 1  Spring  St.  N.Y.City,  N.Y, 


HOMES  WANTED 


There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  % 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelva 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  wi 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  familiei 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CLIP  THIS  AD  "«‘{S,IT 
KODAK  FILM 

to  JANESVILLE  FILM  SERVICE 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Roll  Developed,  8  Glossy  Prints, 
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ENLARGEMENT  . . . . 

Individual  attention  to  each  picture. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis  -  Heart  TALKS 


A ddo’s  Queer  Courtship 


AT  the  county  fair  that  was  held 
every  fall  near  our  old  homestead 
in  Maine,  many  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  farm  products.  Among  the 
awards  were  a  first  and  second  prize  for 
the  best  bread  baked  by  any  girl  in  the 
county  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Any  kind  of  wheat  bread  was  ad¬ 
missible,  but  most  of  the  loaves  entered 
for  the  prize  were  yeast  bread.  The 
managers  of  the  fair  appointed  three 
judges — two  men  and  a  woman  who 
was  usually  a  housewife  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  The  men  had  merely  to  say 
which  loaf  tasted  the  best.  They  sat 
at  a  table  in  the  committee  room,  cut 
and  buttered  slices  of  the  bread,  and 
then  tasted  them  judicially. 

On  the  whole,  the  judges’  decisions 
were  usually  regarded  as  fair  and  just. 
My  cousins,  Theodora  and  Ellen,  com¬ 
peted  two  or  three  times,  and  once 
Ellen,  won  the  second  prize.  One  of 
our  young  neighbors,  Georgie  Wilbur, 
won  the  first  prize  two  years  in  succes¬ 


sion;  the  third  time  she  competed  she 
got  the  second  prize.  Some  said  that 
even  that  time  the  judges  considered 
her  bread  as  the  best,  but  that  they 
feared  to  give  her  the  first  prize  three 
times  in  succession,  because  it  might 
discourage  the  other  girls  and  lead 
them  to  give  up. 

Georgie  had  won  all  her  successes, 
not  with  ordinary  hop-yeast  bread,  but 
with  that  peculiar  kind  variously 
known  as  salt-rising  bread,  “patent” 
bread,  or  milk-yeast  bread.  At  the  old 
squire’s  we  called  it  “mug  bread,”  be¬ 
cause  Grandmother  Ruth  always  set  the 
bread  to  rise  over  night  in  a  large  mug. 

Georgie  Wilbur  would  probably  have 
continued  indefinitely  to  capture  bread 
prizes  at  the  fair,  but  her  eighteenth 
birthday  fell  a  few  months  after  she 
had  received  her  third  awa.rd,  and  that 
of  course  excluded  her  from  competing 
any  more.  But  Georgie’s  third  and  last 
contest  was  a  memorable  one  for  her. 

Among  the  young  fellows  who  gath¬ 


ered  jocosely  about  the  judges’  table 
when  they  tasted  the  bread  was  a  boy 
named  Adoniram  Dudley — Addo,  his 
friends  called  him.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  lumberman  and  mill  owner  in  one  of 
the  northern  townships  of  the  county. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  at¬ 
tended  the  fair. '  With  three  young 
friends  he  had  come  to  see  the  sights 
and  to  have  a  good  time;  and  the  little 
group  of  them  had  drifted  in  to  see  the 
loaves  of  bread  sampled  and  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  prize  winners.  He 
was  a  tall,  healthy,  resolute-looking 
boy — plainly  not  one  of  the  diffident 
sort.  Seeing  several  young  men  step 
up  to  taste  the  bread,  Addo  asked 
whether  he  might  do  so. 

“Certainly,”  one  of  the  judges  re¬ 
plied;  and  a  woman  standing  by  the 
table  smilingly  asked  the  boy  which 
loaf  he  wished  to  taste. 

Addo  glanced  at  them  critically. 
“Well,  that’s  the  best-looking  loaf,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  loaves  that 


READY  TODAY-NEW  KIND 
OF  SUMMER  MOSILOIL! 
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astest  motor  oil  success  in 
American  history !”  That’s  the  rec¬ 
ord  Mobiloil  Arctic  set  last  Winter. 

Now  you  can  get  Summer  Mobiloil 
refined  by  the  same  process. 

Now  you  can  have  the  same  re¬ 
markable  savings  and  improved  per¬ 
formance  .  .  .  all  Summer  .  .  .  that 
Mobiloil  Arctic  gave  last  Winter. 

These  new  Mobiloils  are  different. 
They’re  made  a  different  way.  The 
Clearosol  Process  cleans  out  “un¬ 
stable”  elements  that  break  down . . . 
impurities  that  dirty  your  motor. 

You  get  a  new  kind  of  perform¬ 
ance,  new  freedom  from  repairs... 
yet  you  actually  use  less  oil  l 

This  sounds  like  high-priced  lubri¬ 
cation.  But  this  new  Mobiloil  is 
being  sold  at  no  advance  in  price. 
Start  saving  today  with  Mobiloil. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  York 

Division  o/SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 


Spend  less  for  oil!  . .  Exhaustive  tests 
show  new  Mobiloil  resists  consumption 
98%  .  .  .  compared  to  88%  for  another  of 
America’s  high-igrade,  large-selljng  oils! 
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100  HOURS  on  ordinary  oil  did 
this !  Valve-chamber  coated  with 
gum  formed  by  oil  impurities. 


Engine  is  still  clean  after  100 
hours  on  new  Mobiloil,  because 
this  Is  practically  100%  pure  oil. 


Georgie  Wilbur  had  brought.  “It  looks 
to  me  the  lightest  and  the  whitest,  pj 
like  to  taste  of  that,  if  you  please.” 

“You  shall,”  replied  the  woman,  and 
cutting  a  slice,  she  spread  it  liberally 
with  butter  and  handed  it  to  him.  , 

Addo  viewed  it  approvingly,  ai)(j 
without  more  ado  proceeded  to  shojv 
what  bread  is  made  for.  Meanwhile 
several  of  the  competing  girls,  Georgie 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


among  them,  who  were  grouped  on  a 
settee  farther  back  in  the  room,  nudged 
one  another  expectantly  and  pricked  up 
their  ears  to  hear  what  this  youn<H 
stranger  would  say  next.  6 

“That’s  the  best  bread  I  ever  ate!" 
Addo  exclaimed.  “If  ever  I  get  married, 
I  hope  my  wife  will  make  bread  like! 
that.” 

The  girls  snickered  audibly,  and  the  I 
woman  said,  jokingly: 

“Perhaps,  then,  you  would  like  to  see  | 
the  girl  who  made  this?” 

“Yes,  I  should!”  cried  Addo. 

“Well,  there  she  sits!”  exclaimed  the  I 
woman,  laughing  heartily,  and  to 
Georgie’s  consternation  pointed  her  out  | 
to  him. 

By  that  time  the  judges  and  everyone  I 
else  near  the  table  were  smiling  broad¬ 
ly.  They  thought  that  the  young  man 
had  got  himself  into  an  awkward  situ¬ 
ation  and  that  he  would  probably  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  Not  he!  After  one 
good,  straight  look  at  Georgie,  he  push¬ 
ed  through  the  crowd  to  where  she  sat 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Say,  I’d  like  to  marry  you!" 

Poor  Georgie!  She  was  dreadfully | 
embarrassed,  and  angry,  too. 

“Go  away!”  she  cried  desperately. 

One  of  Addo’s  friends  now  tried  to  I 
pull  him  away,  but  he  resisted. 

“Oh,  I’m  in  earnest!  I  mean  it!”  he | 
cried,  facing  the  much-flustered  girl. 

By  this  time  Georgie  was  on  her  feet  I 
anxious  to  escape.  “You  must  be  I 
crazy!”  she  cried.  “Why,  you  greatl 
blockhead,  I  don’t  even  know  you!  Go | 
away,  I  tell  you!” 

But  Addo,  looking  at  her  with  entire  I 
frankness,  -stood  his  ground.  Everyone  I 
was  tremendously  amused — everyone  I 
except  Georgie,  who,  with  two  or  three 
of  the  other  girls,  now  managed  to 
make  her  way  from  the  room.  Afraid 
that  this  “loony,”  as  she  called  him, [ 
would  follow  her,  she  left  the  fair¬ 
grounds  and  waited  outside  until  her| 
parents  came  out  to  drive  her  home. 

She  had  not  seen  the  last  of  Addo!  I 
Less  than  a  week  later  he  drove  into  I 
the  yard  of  the  Wilbur  farmhouse.) 
Georgie  saw  him  through  the  window) 
and  would  not  answer  his  knock.  Her] 
mother  went  to  the  door  at  last  and, 
when  he  asked  for  Georgie,  told  him 
that  her  daughter  did  not  care  to  seej 
him. 

He  looked  very  much  disappointed,) 
stood  there  a  while,  and  then  asked) 
hesitatingly  whether  Georgie  were| 
“keeping  company”  with  anyone  else. 

“Why,  no,  I  don’t  think  so,”  Mrs) 
Wilbur  replied,  for  she  rather  liked 
Addo’s  looks.  “But  you  don’t  seem  to  I 
know  that  girls  are  not  pleased  to  have) 
such  pointed  attentions  paid  to  then) 
in  public — by  strangers.” 

“I  suppose  that  it  so,”  Addo  said) 
thoughtfully.  “I  wish  you  would  tell  I 
her  I  am  sorry  I  plagued  her — and  that) 
I  will  call  again,”  he  added  as  he  left 

After  that,  Georgie  lived  in  a  state) 
of  alarm  lest  Addo  should  appear  again  ) 
She  entreated  Theodora  and  Ellen  to) 
be  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  to  bring) 
her  word  if  they  saw  him  in  the  neigh' J 
borhood. 

About  a  fortnight  later  Addo  drove  I 
up  to  the  Wilburs’  in  a  sleigh,  for  Wj 
this  time  snow  had  fallen.  Georgie*  I 
sister,  Elsie,  went  to  the  door.  Addo 
asked  whether  Georgie  were  at  hoffl* 
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and  said  that  he  had  come  to  ask  her 
o  take  a  sleigh  ride. 

:  v  “'Well,  I’ll  call  her,”  replied  Elsie, 
who  was  something  of  a  rogue.  “Come 
n,  please.  She’s  in  the  kitchen.  I’ll 
;ell  her  you’re  here.” 

Addo,  smiling  hopefully,  followed  her 
indoors  and  took  a  seat.  He  was  quite 
Unprepared  for  the  storm  that  burst 
about  his  ears  when  Elsie  delivered  his 
message.  For  Georgie,  after  giving  her 
sister  a  shaking,  rushed  angrily  into 
the  sitting  room. 

“You  here  again?”  she  cried.  “You 
—you  bread  eater!  Can’t  you  take  a 
hint?  Must  you  have  the  dogs  set  on 
you  before  you  will  keep  away?” 

Addo  backed  slowly  to  the  outer 
door.  “I — I  didn’t  know  you  were  so 
riled,”  was  all  he  said,  and  backed  all 
the  way  out  of  the  house. 

Pink  with  vexation,  Georgie  ran  back 
to  the  kitchen  and,  hastily  wrapping  up 
a  loaf  of  their  bread,  told  Elsie  to  take 
it  out  to  Addo,  who  was  turning  his 
horse.  She  meant  it  to  be,  not  a  pres¬ 
ent,  but  a  parting  insult. 

“Tell  him  I  sent  him  that!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Bread  is  what  he  wants.  Tell 
him  that  is  bread.  Tell  him  to  take  it 
and  go!” 

Elsie  garbled  the  message  shame¬ 
lessly.  “Here’s  a  present  from  my  sis¬ 
ter,”  she  said,  as  she  handed  the  loaf 
of  bread  to  Addo.  “She  hopes  you  will 
like  it.” 

He  carried  the  loaf  of  bread  home 
and  showed  it  to  his  mother,  who  also 
misunderstood  the  real  meaning  of  the 
gift.  They  ate  the  bread  and  agreed 
that  it  was  the  best  that  ever  was 
baked — and  a  hopeful  indication  of  the 
young  lady’s  real  sentiments.  As  a 
result,  when  Addo  drove  to  the  Wil¬ 
burs’  again,  less  than  two  weeks  later, 
he  brought  his  mother  with  him. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  who  had  been  trying  to 
play  the  difficult  part  of  a  benevolent 
neutral,  went  to  the  door  and  after 
some  conversation  with  Mrs.  Dudley  in¬ 
vited  them  in,  although  Georgie  from 
the  background  was  making  frantic 
signs  of  protest.  Finding  that  the 
visitors  were  really  coming  in,  Georgie 
scurried  upstairs,  then  down  a  flight 
of  back  stairs,  and  fled  across  the 
fields  to  the  old  squire’s,  where  she 
stayed  until  the  Dudleys  had  gone. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Wilbur  had  been 
very  much  attracted  to  her  callers. 
Mrs.  Dudley  proved  to  be  a  kind,  moth¬ 
erly  person  who  talked  a  great  deal 
about  her  son;  and  Addo,  in  spite  of 
his  lack  of  tact  in  wooing,  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  fine  young  man. 

When  Georgie  returned  home  that 
evening,  Elsie  said  to  her  mischievous¬ 
ly,  “Since  you  don’t  want  Addo,  I  guess 
I'll  try  to  catch  him  myself — if  you  will 
make  some  more  bread.  I  think  Addo 
is  a  pretty  good  sort — if  he  does  like 
bread!  At  any  rate,  I’d  rather  have  him 
like  bread  than  whiskey  or  tobacco.” 

“You’re  welcome  to  him  if  you  want 
him!”  Georgie  retorted  hotly.  “But 


you’ll  have  to  make  your  own  bread  to 
catch  him  with.” 

Addo’s  visits  to  the  Wilburs  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  year  or  more,  and  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  he  would  not  let 
himself  be  “caught”  by  anyone  except 
Georgie.  As  time  passed,  Georgie  obvi¬ 
ously  got  to  like  him  better,  for  early 
that  next  winter  we  saw  them  drive 
past  the  old  farm  in  a  sleigh  together. 
That  Georgie’s  liking  for  him  grew 
rapidly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  fall — just  two  years  from 
the  time  when  Addo  had  made  his  im¬ 
petuous  proposal  at  the  county  fair — 
there  was  a  wedding  at  the  Wilburs’. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  very  happy 
marriage.  Addo  has  made  a  fine  hus¬ 
band,  Elsie  says  that  he  seems  never 
to  have  got  over  blaming  himself  for 
the  blunder  he  made  in  proposing  mar¬ 
riage  so  precipitately  and  so  publicly, 
and  that  he  has  been  trying  hard  to 
make  it  up  to  Georgie  ever  since. 


Detecting  Antiques 

( Continued  from  Page  27) 
in  one  piece  of  furniture  and  these 
transition  pieces  are  just  as  valuable 
as  a  pure  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  de¬ 
sign.  However,  it  is  usually  easy  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  furniture  has  been 
extensively  restored  or  “improved.”  If 
the  piece  has  simple  lines  and  forth¬ 
right  construction  and  yet  sports  elab¬ 
orate  inlays  or  carving  on  the  panels 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  some  one,  at  some 
time,  sought  to  “glorify”  it.  In  the 
same  way,  a  chair  may  have  been 
equipped  with  new  legs,  or  a  desk  may 
have  been  given  a  new  bookcase  top, 
which  it  was  not  originally  intended  to 
have.  The  new  work  will  show  sharper 
carving  than  the  old,  and  a  close  ex¬ 
amination — you  can  use  a  magnifying 
glass,  like  Sherlock  Holmes — will  dis¬ 
close  where  the  new  begins  and  the 
old  leaves  off.  Such  glorifying  and  re¬ 
storing  may  not  entirely  destroy  the 
value  of  a  piece,  though  it  lessens  it 
considerably.  If  you  find  a  good  Queen 
Anne  highboy  which  has  unaccounta¬ 
bly  grown  a  set  of  Empire  feet  you 
may  readily  feel  that  the  piece  is 
worth  having.  You  can  equip  it  with 
new  feet  of  the  proper  design  and  have 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  an  antique,  at 
considerably  less  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  price  of  a  completely  authentic 
piece. 

Be  careful  of  labels.  They  are  often 
forged.  The  dealer,  or  the  library  in 
your  town,  will  probably  have  books 
containing  photographs  of  the  real 
labels.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  a  labelled  piece — they  are 
extremely  rare — you  should  take  parti¬ 
cular  pains  to  go  over  it  thoroughly. 
And  of  course,  if  you  are  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  such  a  piece  of  furniture 
do  not  on  any  account  destroy  the 
label. 


“Don’t  worry,  Ma.  I’m  standing  on  Papa’s  shoulder!” 

— The  Household  Magazine. 
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but  steady  gentle  oven 
heat  is  easy  to  regulate 
when  you  have  High- 
Power  burners ”  .  .  . 


N< 


|0  matter  how  excellent  the 
ingredients  or  how  carefully  you 
combine  them,  a  perfect  angel 
food  cake  is  impossible  unless 
your  oven  can  be  regulated  for 
the  correct  gentle  oven  heat. 

You’ll  find  that  with  the  new  im¬ 
proved  High-Power  burners,  you 
can  regulate  the  oven  exactly  as 
you  want  it.  Moreover,  the  fresh 
heated  air  circulates  constantly  in 
the  "live-heat”  oven,  and  between 
the  walls  of  the  oven,  to  form  an 
insulation  of  fresh  warm  air. 

Another  advantage  is  the  remark¬ 
able  cleanliness  of  High-Power 
burners.  They  never  blacken  the 
pots  and  pans.  In  fact,  High-Power 


Perfection  gives  any  homemaker 
an  ideal  helper. 

See  the  new  High-Power  Perfec¬ 
tions  at  your  dealer’s.  Among  the 
fourteen  good-looking  new  High- 
Power  stoves  you’ll  find  just  the 
size  your  kitchen  needs,  and  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Be  sure  to  look  at  the  new  High- 
Power  Heat-or-Cook  range  with 
a  seven-gallon  hot  water  reservoir. 
The  same  as  any  High-Power  range 
in  summer,  it  can  be  converted  in 
a  jiffy  into  a  winter  cook  stove 
that  also  heats  three  or  four  rooms. 
• 

FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  new  twenty- 
eight  page  illustrated  booklet.  What 
Every  Homemaker  Should  Know, 
(with  recipes  and  household  hints). 


FE  CTION 

HIGH-POWER  M  STOVES 


SUPERFEX  OIL-BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR  Requires  no 

electricity  or  other  connections. 

Saves  steps, 
saves  money. 
Chills  food 
and  makes  ice 
cubes  all  year, 
using  only 
a  few  cents 
worth  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  make 
the  cold  .  .  . 
^Booklet  free. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7608-  A  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

□  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  WHAT  EVERY  HOMEMAKER 
SHOULD  KNOW  (with  recipes  and  household  hints) 

□  Please  send  booklet  about  Superfex  Refrigerators 


Name _ 


St.  or  R.  F.  D._ 
Post  Office  — 


.  State _ 


BE  A  BETTER  BUYER!  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  HIGH-POWER  SPEED,  CLEANLINESS  AND  PRECISE  REGULATION 


t 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


PERIODICALLY  it  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  state  my  reasons  for 
writing  this  page.  I  am  moved  to  do 
this  every  time  I  get  a  lot  of  letters 
asking  my  advice  on  practical  farm 
matters. 


Not  a  Farmer 


If  there  is  anything  which  disgusts 
me,  it  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  gets 
up  before  a  farm  audience  and  begins 
his  speech  with,  “Now,  I’m  a  farmer 
just  like  the  rest  of  you.”  Especially 
does  this  disgust  me  when  I  person¬ 
ally  know  that  this  particular  individu¬ 
al  has  not  done  a  day’s  work  on  a  farm 
in  years,  and  furthermore  that  he  does 
not  make  his  living  from  farming. 

I  always  take  pains  to  avoid  making 
such  a  mistake  myself.  I  live  on  a 
farm,  and  all  that  I  own  is  invested  in 
farm  property,  but  I  earn  my  current 
living  expenses  in  other  ways. 


Not  Even  a  Farm  Leader 


Another  title  which  I  intensely  dis¬ 
like,  and  which  is  almost  universally 
abused  by  the  press,  is  that  of  “farm 
leader.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt 
that  there  is  any  such  animal.  A 
leader,  to  my  mind,  means  a  man  who 
has  a  large,  personal  following.  I  know 
few  men  in  agriculture  today  who  have 
any  such  following.  Of  course,  a  chap 
may  spring  up  and  lead  a  farm  strike, 
or  form  an  organization;  but  even 
when  he  does,  he  doesn’t  last  long.  If 

his  cause  is  right,  the  cause  itself  soon 
mobilizes  those  who  are  interested  in 
it,  and  the  importance  of  personal 
leadership  fades. 

The  result  is  that  in  most  substantial 
agricultural  movements  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  we  have  a  set  of  individuals 
who  might  better  be  described  as  “rep¬ 
resentatives  of  farm  opinion,”  than  as 
leaders  of  it. 

Except  in  an  emergency,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  man  lives  in  the  United  States 
today  who  can  think  for  farmers.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  know  that  the  highest  to  which 
I  ever  aspire  is  occasionally  to  speak 
for  farmers,  when  such  authority  has 
been  clearly  delegated  to  me. 


What  Really  Interests  Me 


The  reason  why  I  write  this  page, 
the  reason  why  I  make  an  occasional 
speech,  and  the  reason  why  I  occasion¬ 
ally  confer  with  other  representatives 
of  agriculture  is  clear  in  my  mind.  I 
get  a  kick  out  of  stimulating  farm 
thinking.  I  schooled  myself  years  ago 
not  to  care  whether  those  to  whom  I 
talked  and  wrote  agreed  with  me.  I 
figured  that  many  times  the  chances 
were  fifty-fifty  that  they  would  be 
right,  and  that,  if  I  listened  to  them, 
I  might  learn  something. 


and  advantageously  kept  100%  in  grass 
year  after  year? 

(2)  Can  northeastern  farm  pastures 
be  so  improved  that  they  will:  (a)  be 
earlier;  (b)  furnish  more  feed;  (c)  fur¬ 
nish  higher  protein  feed? 

(3)  Does  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold,  according  to  the  demand 
for  it,  affect  the  purchasing  and  debt 
paying  power  of  money  based  on  gold? 

(4)  Since  we  now  have  a  dollar 
based  on  a  single  commodity  —  gold  — 
is  it  logical  and  safer  to  have  a  mul¬ 
tiple-commodity  dollar? 

(5)  Can  men  stand  the  physical 
strain  of  administering  government 
bureaus  in  which  power  has  been  high¬ 
ly  centralized? 

(6)  Does  the  AAA  have  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  or  is  it  dominated 
by  Midwesterners  and  Southerners  who 
have  little  regard  for  or  knowledge  of 
northeastern  agriculture  ? 

(7)  Why,  after  the  rate  had  been 
in  effect  for  years,  did  railroads  cancel 
the  bulk  rate  of  $3.20  a  ton  on  Super¬ 
phosphate  just  as  farmers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  advantage  of  it  ?  Did  the 
railroads  gain  or  lose  revenue  by  the 
above  action? 

(8)  Are  horse  dealers  generally  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  practice  of  making  each 
good  young  horse  move  one  inferior  or 
older  animal?  Do  you  know  how  old 
the  horses  really  are  that  you  bought 
this  spring? 

(9)  Is  the  present  high  mortality  in 
northeastern  pullet  flocks  due  to  dis¬ 
ease,  or  is  it  due  to  the  breeding  of 
birds  that  “can’t  take  it”?  What  is 
the  way  out  of  this  situation  ? 

(10)  Has  it  been  good  business  to 
load  up  on  young  healthy  live  stock? 

(11)  Why  did  it  appear  that  feed 
prices  had  reached  their  peak  some 
time  ago? 

(12)  When  will  it  be  time  to  buy 
a  farm  ? 

(13)  What  is  a  fair  interest  rate  on 
borrowed  money? 


The  above  are  samples  of  some  of 
the  things  I  have  to  think  about.  I 
do  some  of  this  thinking  out  loud  on 
this  page.  In  doing  so,  however,  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
neither  pose  as  an  expert  farmer  nor  as 
a  farm  leader.  My  sole  object  is  to 
get  you  who  read  this  page  to  do  some 
thinking  for  yourselves  and  to  draw 
out  your  reactions  for  my  own  benefit 
and  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 


Hardening  Baby  Chicks 


Some  Things  to  Think  About 


Since  I  started  writing  this  page,  I 
know  that  I  have  been  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful  in  carrying  out  my  objective. 
/  have  the  physical  evidence  of  it  in 
the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received. 
If  you  are  a  reader  of  this  page,  you 
might  check  up  on  the  following  par¬ 
tial  list  of  topics  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  and  see  if  you  have  done 
any  thinking  on  them: 

(1)  Can  a  combination  northeastern 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  be  successfully 


This  year  we  have  changed  our  pro¬ 
cedure  in  handling  baby  chicks  in  line 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  we  can  get. 

To  begin  with,  we  used  bran  for  lit¬ 
ter  when  the  chicks  first  arrived,  and 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it 
made  the  best  litter  we  have  ever  used 
with  baby  chicks.  Unless  the  price 
makes  it  prohibitive,  we  shall  use  it 
next  year.  Then  —  and  this  constitutes 
our  most  radical  change  in  manage¬ 
ment  —  we  reduced  the  temperature  in 
the  brooder  very  rapidly  after  the  first 
two  days  until  by  the  time  the  chicks 
were  three  weeks  old  we  were  giving 
them  scarcely  any  artificial  heat. 


This  is  for  the  little  girl  who  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  a  kitty 
at  Sunnygables.  Here  she  is,  giving  the  world  the  once  over. 


Results  from  keeping  the  chicks  cool¬ 
er  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Mor¬ 
tality  has  been  almost  negligible.  We 
put  1664  chicks  in  the  house  on  March 
8th  and  today,  April  1st,  we  have  1650. 
Appetites  have  been  exceedingly  good. 
We  have  never  had  a  bunch  of  chicks 
eat  more  heartily.  Vigor  has  been 
and  is  high.  Pigmentation,  too,  is  good. 

The  really  noticeable  thing,  however, 
has  been  the  way  the  chicks  feathered. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  directly  a  result  of 
the  lower  temperatures  in  which  they 
are  living.  We  never  have  had  a 
bunch  of  chicks  which  feathered  out 
as  early  and  as  completely. 

All  in  all,  it  would  appear  that  the 
lower  temperatures  have  hardened  off 
this  year’s  bunch  of  chicks  with  the 
result  that  they  are  peppier,  are  hearti¬ 
er  feeders,  and  are  much  better  feath¬ 
ered  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  than  any 
bunch  of  chicks  we  have  ever  raised. 
In  fact,  our  luck  up  to  date  has  been 
so  good  that  we  are  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  putting  this  bunch  right  out  on 
range  and  filling  up  the  brooder  house 
with  another  1600  to  2000  chicks. 


Pullet  Flock  O.K. 


Early  Spring 


On  March  27th  we  drilled  between 
five  and  six  acres  of  barley.  This  is 
the  earliest  I  have  ever  put  in  spring 
grain  since  I  have  been  keeping  farm 
records.  Today,  April  1st,  we  have 
fair  rye  pasture.  We  are  not  going  to 
turn  on  this  for  another  two  weeks  yet, 
more  because  we  are  going  to  seed  it 
down,  than  because  it  won’t  be  ready. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  achieve  my  ambi¬ 
tion  of  cutting  down  the  barn  feeding 
of  the  Angus  breeding  herd  to  four 
months — December,  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March. 

I,  of  course,  recognize  that  there  is 
no  practical  value  to  such  an  ambition 
except  as  it  brings  out  the  general  fact 
that,  by  properly  managing  pasturage, 
we  can  cut  down  the  barn  feeding  of 
live  stock  of  the  Northeast  by  several 
days  or  a  few  weeks  each  year.  In 
fact,  unless  this  can  be  done  —  and  I 
have  already  indicated  that  I  believe 
it  can  —  I,  personally,  see  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  making  good  with  a  beef  herd 
here  in  the  Northeast. 


Sunnygables  Sheep 


Ever  since  we  started  our  pasture 
improvement  program  at  Sunnygables, 
Professor  Johnstone- Wallace  has  been 


From  time  to  time,  I  have  reported 
on  our  pullet  flock  at  Sunnygables. 
You  may  remember  that  we  housed  700  j 
birds  on  one  floor,  and  that  I  express¬ 
ed  the  hope  that  we  would  have  500 1 
selected  yearlings  at  the  end  of  the 
birds’  first  year  in  production. 

During  the  first  four  months,  our 
mortality  was  quite  heavy.  We  lost, 
during  these  four  months,  a  little  bet- , 
ter  than  one  bird  in  seven.  Then  the 
birds  stopped  dying.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  been  getting  very  good  | 
prices  for  live  fowl  right  at  the  farm. 
Because  of  this  situation  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  price  of  feed,  we  have  been 
culling  both  our  pullet  and  our  yearling  | 
flocks  very,  very  closely  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  mortality  from  na- 1 
tural  causes  and  rigid  culling,  our 
pullet  flock  of  700  is  now  down  to  J 
525  birds.  These  525  birds  are  in  won¬ 
derful  shape  and  are  laying  about  300 
eggs  a  day.  When  mortality  is  con¬ 
sidered,  they  have  not  been  an  attrac-  j 
tive  financial  proposition  up  until  now. 
However,  from  now  on,  due  to  lower  I 
feed  prices,  better  meat  prices,  and  | 
little  or  no  mortality,  the  picture  should 
change. 

In  another  article  on  this  page,  I 
have  told  you  how  we  hope  this  ye&j 
to  -keep  down  mortality  in  the  pull®1 
flock  through  raising  hardier  birds. 


urging  us  to  get  a  flock  of  sheep  to 
close-graze  the  areas  which  we  were  | 
improving.' 

Because  many  of  our  fences  are  not  I 
sheep  tight,  and  because  none  of  us 
knew  anything  about  sheep,  we  have 
hesitated.  Now,  however,  we  have  | 
taken  the  fatal  step.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  flock  of  pure  bred  and  I 
grade  Dorsets  containing  about  25 
ewes.  These  are  not  the  kind  of  sheep 
which  Professor  Johnstone-Wallace 
wanted  us  to  buy,  but  we  decided  on  | 
them  because  we  can  get  fall  lambs. 

I  have  always  thought  that  hot  house 
lambs  might  work  in  fairly  well  with 
poultry.  They  come  after  laying 
flocks  are  housed,  and  they  are  out  of 
the  way  ahead  of  baby  chicks.  It  may  | 
be  that  we  will  find  we  have  made  a 
mistake  to  go  into  sheep  at  all.  If  we 
do,  as  the  New  Deal  promised,  we  will 
say  so  and  get  out.  If  we  like  them, 
we  will  increase  the  flock  as  we  have 
opportunity  to  make  favorable  pur¬ 
chases. 
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ROTECTIVE  SERVICE  BUREAU 


FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
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Dealing  in  False  Hopes 

Right  now,  many  people  are  asking 
Ibout  the  United  Advertising  Company 
If  Brooklyn  who  advertised  as  follows: 

LADIES,  copy  names,  addresses  for  mail  order 
firms.  Good  pay.  Experience  unnecessary,  no 
canvassing.  Write. 

[•hose  who  answer  the  ad  get  a  letter 
>equesting  $1.00.  Our  advice  is  to  keep 
lour  money.  We  have  never  found  a 
lome  work  scheme  we  felt  we  could 
ecommend. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  start  a 
lome  work  scheme  by  advertising  in 
lapers  that  do  not  check  the  reliability 
If  their  advertisers  carefully,  and  by 
lequiring  $1.00  for  supplies.  When  the 
Post  Office  gets  around  to  investigate, 
Jt  is  easy  to  discontinue  business,  as 
there  is  no  capital  invested,  and  even 
Jo  start  again  at  a  new  address  and 
pnder  a  new  name. 

*  *  * 

Bargain  Insurance 

Mother  was  “insured”  for  $500,  but 
[laughter  got  a  check  for  $30.94.  Why? 

Because  the  policy  said  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  mentioned,  was  con¬ 
ditioned  on  “such  sums  being  collected 
from  the  other  members.”  In  other 
rords  the  “association”  pays  if  it  has 
lie  money.  Not  such  a  bargain! 
Before  you  “join”  any  benefit  asso¬ 
ciation,  regardless  of  how  imposing  the 
promises  may  be,  check  to  see  if  the 


Claims  Recently  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

M.  E.  Cleveland,  Camden  . . . 

(settlement  on  eggs) 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Alberta,  Hancock  . . 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Frank  Litchard,  Riverhead  . 

(adjustment  on  order  of  pigs) 

Fred  Zechas,  Bliss  . 

(settlement  for  produce) 

Roscoe  White,  Fort  Edward  . . - . 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

James  VandeWalle,  Williamson  . 

(refund  on  burner) 

Robert  McDougal,  Morristown  . 

(settlement  on  furs  sold) 

Eugene  Towner,  Monticello  . 

(part  settlement  on  account) 

Mrs.  Hattie  Bennett,  Seneca  Falls  . 

(settlement  for  eggs  sold) 

Joe  Stosal,  Lee  Center  . 

(payment  for  employment) 

Leon  Reed,  Campbell  . . 

(settlement  for  disability) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Mayberry,  Hackettstown 

(replacement  for  stolen  article) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Leo  Makela,  Townsend  . . 

(adjustment  on  account) 

J.  U.  Truesdell,  Shelburne  Falls  . 

(settlement  on  produce  sold) 

VERMONT 

Ralph  J.  Lessor,  New  Haven  . 

(settlement  on  produce  sold) 

U.  V.  Bodley,  Glover  . . . 

(refund  on  burner) 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  Poultney  . 

(adjustment  on  insurance  premium) 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Farr,  Bradford  . . 

(refund  on  tobacco) 


$  31.10 
.50 
34.40 
12.18 
11.47 
..  11.25 

..  42.00 
..  8.50 

10.45 
1.50 
..  90.00 

...  20.00 

...  4.20 

...  65.06 

...  4.00 

...  9.75 

...  6.63 

...  1.00 

.50 

...  15.00 


„  CONNECTICUT 

"arsell  Brothers.  Southbury  . . 

(part  settlement  on  account) 

.  MARYLAND 

Reginald  S.  Ankeney,  Clearspring  _ 

(refund  on  burner) 

TOTALl . .  .$379.49 

Claims  Settled,  No  Money  Involved 

„  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Cook.  Prattsvilla 

(snow  removal  secured) 

Fred  Horton,  Warwick 
(adjustment  on  teeth) 

Bert  Herrick,  Corning 
(chicken  coops  returned) 

,.B.  Mallory,  Laurens 

(insurance  policy  delivered)  , 

Michael  Boor,  Horseheads 
(magazine  subscription) 

■mnn  Wulfrost,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

(magazine  subscription  and  Insurance) 

Raymond  Merritt,  Nineveh 
(telephone  service  secured) 

p,  J  NEW  JERSEY 

,w*rd  Rahn,  Livingston 

(adjustment  on  order  of  photographs) 

„  PENNSYLVANIA 

P.  Stevens.  Wysox 

(flcltjed  shipment  adjusted) 

, ■  D-  U.  Austin,  Granville  Summit 

(order  on  spectacles  adjusted) 

ya  J  VERMONT 

"&ynard  Fuller,  Waterbury  Center 
(adjustment  with  correspondence  school) 


Some  firms  sell  seeds  through  of¬ 
fers  of  premiums  to  school  children. 
There  is  a  probability  at  least  that 
some  sales  are  made  because  of  un¬ 
willingness  to  disappoint  the  young¬ 
sters  rather  than  because  of  a  real 
desire  for  the  seeds. 

In  New  York  State,  at  least,  the 
seed  labelling  law  has  been  tighten¬ 
ed  up  this  year.  Where  school  chil¬ 
dren  sell  seeds  not  labelled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  xttfth  the  law,  they  and 
their  parents  may  be  held  respon¬ 
sible.  Parents  may  hesitate  before 
alloxoing  children  to  sell  the  seeds, 
and  possibly  buyers  should  check 
to  see  that  the  packets  are  labelled 
according  to  the  law  before  buying. 
For  information  about  the  law 
write  M.  T.  Munn,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


company  is  licensed  under  the  insur¬ 
ance  laws  of  your  state.  An  unusual 
amount  of  this  “bargain  insurance”  is 
being  offered  by  mail.  Watch  for  the 
“catch”  and  do  not  bite. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Help 

Men  who  are  looking  for  employment 
on  farms  or  farmers  who  are  looking 
for  hired  men  may  well  drop  a  line  to 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
City.  This  service  has  fourteen  offices 
in  larger  cities  and  there  are  68  offices 
of  National  Reemployment  Service  co¬ 
operating  in  farm  sections. 

*  *  * 

Signs  of  Spring 

When  robins  come,  can  tourists’ 
home  and  auto  membership  association 
salesmen  be  far  behind?  We  are 
afraid  not. 

Before  either  persuades  you  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line: 

1.  Read  the  agreement,  including 
the  fine  print  that  looks  so  harmless. 

2.  Analyze  the  proposition.  What 
are  you  getting?  What  are  you  pay¬ 
ing  or  promising  to  pay? 

If  more  of  our  readers  would  do 
this,  fewer  would  write  for  help  we 
cannot  give  —  help  in  avoiding  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  legally  signed. 
Remember  it  is  not  against  the  law 
to  persuade  you  to  make  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain! 


Send  Mail  to  Ithaca 

All  letters  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Service  Bureau,  advertising 
department,  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  of  American  Agriculturist 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,,  N.  Y.  The 
only  mail  which  should  be  address¬ 
ed  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  mail  to  our 
subscription  department,  concern¬ 
ing  renewals.  We  no  longer  have 
an  office  in  New  York  City  and 
editorial  or  advertising  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  either  there  or  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  cause  a  delay  of  several 
days  in  getting  a  reply  to  you. 


Auto  Accident  Fatal 

to  J.  T.  Hildebrant 


Flemington,  New  Jersey,  Insurance  Agent  Dies  After 
Accident  Near  Norristown,  Pa. 


Jehiel  T.  Hildebrant,  prominent 
Flemington  insurance  agent,  died 
at  Montgomery  Hospital,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  at  12:05  a.  m.  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  5,  1935,  about  five 

hours  after  he  was  injured  in  an 
auto  accident  at  Montgomery- 
ville  Corner,  Pa. 

An  effort  to  save  his  life  thru 
an  operation  proved  of  no  avail 
as  he  succumbed  from  the  effects 
of  internal  injuries.  On  Feb.  1, 

1935,  he  would  have  been  43 
years  old. 

Mr.  Hildebrant  was  returning 
to  his  home  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 

Hester  Ann  Hildebrant,  after  a 
business  trip  to  Coatesville,  Pa. 

He  had  reached  the  intersection 
of  Route  122  and  the  Philadel- 
phia-Bethleham  turnpike,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Norristown,  at 
about  7:15  Friday  evening,  when 
his  coupe  collided  with  a  light 
car  that  was  going  south  on  the 
highway.  Both  vehicles  were 
turned  over  as  they  struck  obli¬ 
quely  in  the  front  portions,  and  Mr.  Hildebrant  was  pitched  out  thru 
a  door  that  was  opened  by  the  impact. 

Mrs.  Hildebrant  was  removed  to  the  hospital  with  her  husband 
but  was  found  to  have  only  minor  injuries. 

— News  Item  from  the  Hunterdon  Co.  Democrat . 


J.  T.  HILDEBRANT 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  March  25,  1935. 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc.,  Agents 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

I  received  your  draft  for  $1,000.00  drawn  to  my  order,  as  Administratrix  of 
the  Estate  of  Jehiel  T.  Hildebrant,  whose  death  resulted  from  an  automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Hildebrant  carried  one  of  your  $1.00  travel  accident  insurance  policies. 
I  certainly  can  appreciate  this  check,  and  want  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt 
service  and  courtesies  shown  to  me.  Very  truly  yours, 

( Signed )  Hester  A.  Hildebrant. 


INDEMNITIES  PAID  DURING  MARCH 


Martha  E.  Stratton,  R.  I,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y . $  60.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  knee 

Leon  Long,  Mexico,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — addt’l  payment 

Clarence  Trowbridge,  Roxbury,  Conn .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

W.  J.  Manns,  Troy,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 

William  Wilson,  Est.,  Albany,  N.  Y .  1,000.00 

Auto  overturned — mortuary 

Irene  P.  Davis,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back 

Agnes  Meade,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  collision — sprained  neck 

Helen  L.  Hyde,  R.  I,  Royalton,  Vt .  10.00 

Auto  accident— broken  nose,  cuts 

P.  J.  Schreerens,  Marion,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Struck  by  lightning — inj.  ear 

Valentine  Furkey,  F'airfield,  Vt - - -  30.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  nose,  hand,  and  arm 

Frank  Madura,  R.  I.  Brimfleld.  Mass .  50.00 

Collision— injuries  and  abrasions 

Jennie  Seymour,  Caryville,  Mass .  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  knee 

H.  C.  Elmer,  R.  2,  Fairfax,  Vt. ...» .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  shoulder 

K.  H.  Thurston,  Errol,  N.  H . — ...  25.71 

Thrown  from  sled— inj.  leg  _ 

H.  Stanton.  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. . .  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  eye  „ 

Frank  Marion,  R.  2,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  leg 

Annie  Golden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  21.43 

Auto  collision — inj.  head,  hand,  knee 

Norbert  Kessler,  Springville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Truck  skidded — sprained  back 

Earl  Kitlinger,  R.  I,  Hydetown,  Pa .  30.00 

In  burning  building— inj.  hand 
Flora  M.  Graham,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  72.86 

Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder 
Jackson  Ostrander,  R.  I,  Pownal,  Vt.  30.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Theodore  Cobb,  Greenwood,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  skidded— inj.  lip  and  nose 
Elizabeth  W.  Hall.  White  River  Jet..  Vt.  40.00 


Auto  accident— inj.  shoulder 
Joseph  Willoughby,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 
Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  tibia  &  fibula 

Anna  M.  Nyhart,  So.  Dayton.  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — inj.  head.  frac.  clavicle 
Patrick  J.  Dunn,  R.  2,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Load  of  wood  overturned — sprained  back 
Eugene  Englert,  R.  2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

Sleigh  wrecked — sprained  leg 
Rexford  D.  Johnson,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Struck  by  auto — -cont.  and  abrasion  leg 
Edwin  L.  Eldredge,  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 

Auto  hit  by  train — lacerations 
Spencer  Spell,  R.  2,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 
Auto  collision — inj.  chin,  ribs  and  knee 

Charles  Greening,  Stafford,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — inj.  leg 

Nina  D.  Page,  S.  Edmeston,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises,  frac.  nose 


130.00 

60.00 

40.00 

20.00 

5.00 

10.00 

40.00 

40.00 

41.43 


Edward  Chaplin,  R.  I,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 
Thrown  from  sled — inj.  foot 

Milo  Lane,  R.  3,  Locke,  N.  Y. . 

Sleigh  struck  tree — inj.  back 
Mrs.  Orville  Cassidy,  R.  I,  Augusta,  N.  J. 
Auto  collision — inj.  head  and  ribs 

Fred  H.  Merritt,  Brewster,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — inj.  back 

John  Smith.  Swampscott,  Mass.  . 

Auto  accident — inj.  head,  frac.  clavicle 

Grace  M.  Childs,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  hit  by  train — bruises  and  cuts 

Abram  S.  Lott,  R.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J . 

Auto  accident — general  injuries 

Monsueto  Balardini,  Cheshire.  Mass - 

Thrown  from  sled — inj.  foot 
Purcelia  E.  Kimball,  Deerfield,  N.  H  — 
Auto  overturned — inj.  hip,  leg  and  back 

Linus  McCaffery,  R.  2,  Allegany,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — inj.  eye,  leg  and  hands 

Roy  E.  Lewis,  Lebanon,  N.  H . 

Auto  collision — contusions,  strains 
Andrea  Mors,  R.  I,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 
Thrown  from  wagon — inj-  knee 

Shirley  Taylor,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident- — addt'l  payment 

Minnie  L.  Taylor,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— addt’l  payment 
Howard  Crowley,  Est.,  R.  2,  Victor,  N.Y. 
Hit  by  car — mortuary 

Guilford  Pierce,  Cuttingsville,  Vt — . 

Auto  hit  by  train — bruises  and  cuts 
W.  E.  Pierce,  Cuttingsville,  Vt. 

Auto  hit  by  train — cut  scalp  and  forehead 
Frank  B.  Bradley.  R.  I,  N.  Granby,  Conn. 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  leg 
Lily  B.  Dey,  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J.  ... 

Auto  collision — gen.  body  contusions 
David  Kaminsky,  Greenfield  Park,  N.  Y. 

Wagon  hit  by  auto — general  injuries 
Forrest  D.  West,  Derry  Village,  N.  H. 

Car  hit  pole — inj.  knee 
Herman  E.  Smith,  R.  2,  Bridport,  Vt. .... 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  shoulder,  arm 
William  Ganiey,  R.  I,  Freehold,  N.  J,... 
Auto  accident — Injuries 

Henry  Schanck,  Marlboro,  N.  J . . 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle,  inj.  leg 

Aaron  W.  Hall,  R.  I,  Granby,  Conn . 

Auto  collision— inj.  hand,  chest  and  knee 

Guy  W.  Soule,  Hartland,  Me™ . 

Bun  over  by  wagon — frac.  rib 
Alice  H.  Wilson,  R.  I,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Travel  accident — cut  leg.  bruised  chest 
B.  Lewandrowski,  R.  I.  New  Port,  N.  Y. 
Travel  accident — frac.  shoulder,  inj.  back 

Inez  F.  Wilder,  East  Dover,  Vt . . . 

Travel  accident — injuries 
Dorothy  Quant,  R.  I,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Thrown  from  auto — bruises 

James  M.  Croscutt,  Clymer,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — sprained  shoulder 
William  B.  Locke,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Auto  collision — contusions 

P.  L.  O’Neill,  Randolph,  N.  Y - - 

Sled  skidded  on  ice— inj.  shoulder 
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A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 

LICENSED  AGENTS, 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST„  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


BALTIMORE 


ON  MARCH  15,  1935,  G.L.F.  put  into 
effect  a  new  method  of  pricing  feed — 
a  method  which  enables  each  G.L.F. 
Patron  to  buy  through  his  G.L.F.  Store  or 
Agent  Buyer  transportation  as  well 
as  grain  and  feed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

To  save  every  last  penny  on  feed  and 
grain  transportation  as  well  as  to  buy 
feed  and  grain  in  whatever  market  offered 
the  best  values  has  long  been  an  aim  of 
the  G.L.F. 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  plenty  of  capital,  train  a 
staff  of  employees,  and  above  everything 
else,  to  locate  grain  elevators  and  feed 
plants  where  they  could  both  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  water  transportation  and 
tap  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Today,  G.L.F.  has  feed  plants  served 
by  grain  elevators  (either  owned  as  part 
of  the  plants  or  adjacent  to  them)  at  the 
points  shown  on  the  map.  Note  carefully 
that  these  plants  are  all  located  on 
waterways.  Note  also  that  they  cover 
both  the  western  markets  through  the 
Buffalo  gateway  and  the  import  markets 
through  the  great  ports  of  Baltimore, 
New  York,  and  Albany. 

G.L.F.  feed  and  grain  is  now  quoted  to 
G.L.F.  Stores  and  Agent  Buyers  both  de- 


Map  showing  location  of  your 
G.L.F.  grain  and  feed  plants 
G.L.F.  grain  and  feed  quotations 
are  now  based  on  both  f.o.b.  and 
delivered  service  from  these  plants. 


livered  and  f.o.b.  the  six  plant 
shown  on  the  map.  G.L.F.  Patron 
through  their  local  service  agendf 
can  decide  whether  they  will  bu; 
their  grain  and  feed  delivered  fl 
utilize  truck  transportation  ail 
haul  it  from  the  nearest  plant. 

There  is  not  another  set  of  feed  am 
grain  plants  in  the  United  States  so  we 
located  to  take  advantage  of  worl 
markets  and  to  buy  transportation.  Iti 
indeed  fortunate  that  these  an 
farmer -owned  and  farmer-control !& 
plants.  The  plant  at  Buffalo  is  no' 
handling  more  grain  and  feed  than  an 
other  single  plant  in  the  country,  eve 
though  it  is  not  running  to  maxima 
capacity.  Given  capacity  tonnage,  thes 
plants  are  in  a  position  to  achieve  tt 
lowest  handling  costs,  including  trani 
portation  for  feed  and  grain,  ever  enjoye 
by  farmers  anywhere. 

COOPERATIVE 

GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATE1! 
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MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


THE  BIBLICAL  “sower  who  went  forth 
to  sow”  had  just  the  experience  which  we 
modern  sowers  of  flower  seeds  can  expect. 
The  seeds  that  may  be  gobbled  up  by  fowls, 
or  those  that  fall  on  stony  places,  with  no 
deepness  of  earth,  and  are  scorched  by  the 
summer  sun,  or  those  which  fall  among 
thorns  and  are  crowded  out  by  them,  present 
one  side  of  a  very  true  picture. 

The  other  and  brighter  side  is  of  those 
which  fall  into  good  ground  and  multiply  a 
hundred  fold,  or  sixty  or  thirty  fold.  I  do  not 
need  to  point  out  the  moral  of  this  story.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  at  very  least  a  “thirty 
fold”  crop  is  wanted,  first  thought  has  to  be 
given  to  soil. 

A  fertile  soil  is  well  drained.  Most  home 
gardens  are  already  that.  It  also  has  favorable 
texture,  that  is,  not  too  loose  and  light,  nor 
too  heavy  and  stiff.  Loose,  light  soil  may  be 
made  heavier  by  mixing  in  clay  loam,  while 
heavy  soil  may  be  made  light  by  mixing  in 
sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Incidentally,  coal 
ashes  do  not  have  fertilizing  value ;  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  merely  mechanical. 

Soil  should  not  be  too  acid.  If  you  happen 
to  have  acid  soil,  you  can  grow  certain  acid- 
loving  plants  which  are  hard  to  raise  other¬ 


wise.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mountain 
laurel,  and  many  evergreens,  besides 
daisies,  bleeding  heart  and  many  of  the 
lilies,  belong  in  the  acid-loving  class.  But 
the  great  majority  of  plants  prefer  either 
a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soil.  Once 
every  two  or  three  years  the  soil  should 
be  tested  for  acidity  and  the  right 
amount  of  lime  applied  to  correct  it. 
Ground  limestone  is  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Delphiniums  and  perennial  baby’s 
breath  are  two  outstanding  plants  which 
like  an  alkaline  soil. 

Not  only  should  the  texture  of  the  soil 
be  favorable,  but  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  available  plant  food  and 
humus.  Plant  food  is  supplied  largely  by 
commercial  fertilizer,  although  some  is 
present  in  manure  and  woods  mold.  Hu¬ 
mus,  present  in  muck  or  peat,  helps  to 
hold  moisture,  besides  improving  the  soil 
texture  and  furnishing  certain  beneficial  soil 
organisms. 

An  abundance  of  horse  or  cow  manure  is 
a  fortunate  possession  when  you  are  making 
a  garden  from  poor  soil.  The  first  application 
of  manure  might  well  be,  for  the  first  year, 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet;  in  succeeding  years,  1,000  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet 
would  be  sufficient. 

This  should  be  well 
spaded  or  plowed 
under  in  early  spring. 

If  poultry  or  sheep 
manure  is  used,  care 
must  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  as 
it  is  likely  to  burn 
them.  Three  hundred 
to  500  pounds  of 
these  manures  per 
1,000  square  feet  is 
quite  sufficient. 

Woods  mold  should 
be  applied  the  same 


as  manure.  For  some  years,  I  have  been 
making  my  own  woods  mold  by  saving 
lawn  clippings,  leaves,  garbage,  and  even 
weeds  which  have  not  yet  gone  to  seed. 
These  have  been  piled  in  a  heap  at  one 
end  of  the  garden  and  kept  covered  with 
sand.  Within  a  year  or  two  this  has  rotted 
down  and  become  rich,  dark,  crumbly  mater¬ 
ial  which  I  apply  to  flower  beds,  borders,  and 
garden.  Recently,  I  have  attempted  to  have  a 
tidier  looking  garden  by  having  a  pit  dug,  into 
which  all  this  material  can  be  dumped  and 
covered  with  layers  of  soil.  As  one  pit  is  filled, 
I  make  another  alongside  it.  Maple  leaves 
make  an  alkaline  leafmold,  while  fresh  oak 
leaves  make  an  acid  one.  Adding  bonemeal  and 
wood  ashes  make  it  alkaline. 

Instead  of  using  a  pit,  the  same  results 
could  be  obtained  by  using  the  large  metal 
drums  in  which  some  farm  supplies  or  chemi¬ 
cals  are  received.  Holes  should  be  punched  in 
the  sides  just  above  the  bottom  to  allow  air  to 
enter  and  help  to  break  down  the  vegetable 
matter  into  woods  mold. 

Stable  manure  and  bonemeal 
have  been  regarded  as  a  good 
combination  for  fertilizer.  How¬ 
ever,  recent  opinion  is  that  it  is 
better  on  soils  that  are  apt  to  be 
acid,  because  bonemeal  is  alka¬ 
line  in  its  effect.  Superphosphate 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  because  it  does  not  make 
the  soil  alkaline  and  it  does  have 
phosphorus  which  is  readily 
available. 

For  annual  flowers  the  soil 
should  be  prepared  for  a  depth 
of  from  4”  to  6”  and  five  pounds 
superphosphate  per  100  square 
feet  should  be  worked  in;  for 
peren-  ( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Records  of  the  League 


...an  open. Book  to  Us  Members 


Our  own  membership  Auditing  Committee 

checks  the  books  of  our  organization 


ONSTANTLY,  a  powerful  search¬ 
light  is  turned  onto  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  This 
searchlight  is  our  Membership  Audit¬ 
ing  Committee. 

This  Auditing  Committee  is  made  up 
of  members.  It  is  elected  by  members. 
Its  authority  and  power  comes  from  the 
members — power  to  investigate  every 
single  transaction  of  the  League.  It  repre¬ 
sents  us  and  is  responsible  only  to  us. 
It  does  its  work  absolutely  independent 
of  any  officers  or  directors  and  has  no 
obligation  or  relationship  whatever  to 
the  official  side  of  the  organization.  We 


40,000  dairy  farmers  who  own,  operate 
and  control  the  Dairymen’s  League  do 
so,  not  in  theory,  but  in  actual  fact. 

Beginning  early  in  May,  the  800  locals 
are  meeting  to  elect  their  delegates  to 
the  annual  meeting.  These  delegates, 
speaking  for  the  entire  membership, 
elect  the  members  of  the  Membership 
Auditing  Committee. 

Thus  democracy  is  achieved.  With 
every  director  and  every  officer  a 
member,  bound  by  the  same  contract 
as  every  other  member,  the  control  of 
the  League  is  constantly  in  our  hands. 


Haskins  and  Sells,  nationally  known  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
are  available  at  all  times  to  our  Membership  Auditing  Committee. 


Published  by 

The  Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Incorporated 
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By  JAMES  S.  MORSE 


Above — Sweet  clover  being  plowed  under  for  Cayuga 
soy  beans  on  May  29,  1934.  It  can  be  left  until 
August  if  the  ground  is  to  be  seeded  to  winter  wheat. 


How  We  Grow 
Sweet  Glover 


the  bundles  are  made  quite  small 
around  the  band.  No  bundle  carrier 
is  used  as  by  dropping  each  sheaf  sep¬ 
arately,  they  are  held  well  off  the 
ground  by  the  strong,  stiff  stubble  and 
dry  very  fast. 

Threshing  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  sweet  clover  crop,  especially  in 
communities  where  no  clover  thresher 
is  available.  The  ordinary  grain 
thresher  will  not  separate  the  hull  from 
the  seed,  nor  will  it  shred  the  tough 
stalk  fine  enough  for  easy  mastication. 

To  meet  these  problems  we  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  running  the  bundles 
through  an  ensilage  cutter  first  and 
blowing  them  into  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  thus  cutting  the  stalks  very  fine. 
The  ensilage  cutter  performs  two  op¬ 
erations.  It  cuts  the  stalks  very  fine 
and  also  loosens  the  hulls  from  the 
seed.  All  that  is  left  for  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  to  do  is  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  seed.  While  one  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  built  to  do  all  of  this 
work  it  would  probably  not  be  worth 
while  in  communities  where  there  is 
only  a  small  acreage  of  sweet  clover. 

In  conclusion  I’ll  give  a  brief  report 
of  the  procedure  in  growing  the  two 
six-acre  plots  of  sweet  clover  where 
the  pictures  on  this  page  were  taken. 
Both  fields  were  seeded  by  sowing  eight 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  seeder,  May  10th,  1933.  The 
ground  had  been  planted  to  oats  April 
15,  nearly  'a  month  before,  and  the 
oats  were  up  four  or  five  inches  high. 
The  seed  was  carefully  inoculated  but 
nothing  was  done  to  cover  it  with  soil; 
1933  was  an  extremely  dry  season,  and 
the  oats  made  only  a  moderate  growth. 
However,  the  sweet  clover  made  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  start,  though  but  few  plants 
were  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
high  when  the  growing  season  was 
over. 

Another  extreme  drought  followed, 
in  1934,  but  the  sweet  clover  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  affected  in  the  least,  as 
part  of  the  section  which  was  pastured 
had  to  be  mowed  off  June  1st,  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  too  coarse.  By  keep¬ 
ing  such  a  fresh  growth  it  continued 
to  be  good  pasture  until  August  20th 
when  many  of  the  plants  became  quite 
dry. 

The  section  which  was  left  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed  grew  to  an  average  height 
of  six  and  one-half  feet,  and  produced 
five  bushels  per  acre  of  seed  as  well  as 
nearly  two  tons  of  stalks  which,  after 
being  cut  to  one-fourth  inch  in  length, 
made  good  feed  for  the  winter. 


Our  purebred  Guernseys  on  a  six-acr • 
field  of  sweet  clover,  August  20,  1934 , 
after  having  pastured  20  head  for  three 
months.  This  was  one  of  the  dryest  sea¬ 
sons  we  have  ever  known,  yet  the  sweet 
clover  grew  too  fast  and  had  to  be 
mowed  once  to  keep  a  fresh  growth. 


MY  1934  SWEET  CLOVER  crop  was 
my  most  satisfactory  crop  and 
gave  me  a  greater  net  profit  on  the 
investment  than  any  other  crop  on  my 
farm. 

Another  man  says,  “I  am  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  sweet  clover.  I  cut  a 
mammoth  crop  June  first  and  simply 
could  not  dry  it  enough  for  hay.  One 
mow  which  I  finally  filled  ten  days  af¬ 
ter  cutting  did  not  keep  well  and  was 
too  coarse  for  any  animal  to  eat.” 
This  statement  was  made  by  a  good 
farmer  and  has  probably  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many,  or  even  the  major¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  it  was  similar  to  my  own 
experience  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
not  that  I  had  not  learned  to  grow 
sweet  clover  as  it  grew  just  about  as 
well  on  our  limestone  land  ten  years 
ago  as  it  does  now,  except  that  we  are 
more  careful  to  inoculate  than  at  first. 

The  change  has  come  from  learning 
to  handle  the  crop  after  it  has  been 
grown  or  at  least  started  growing 
enough  for  pasture.  Then,  too,  the  past 
two  years  have  been  favorable  for  this 
crop  due  to  the  extreme  drought.  We 
I  no  longer  make  any  effort  to  harvest 
I  sweet  clover  in  June  when  it  is  full  of 
I  moisture,  even  in  very  dry  seasons,  as 
I  it  almost  invariably  proves  unsatisfac- 
I  tory. 

There  are  four  distinct  uses  for  sweet 
I  clover  which  give  us  a  wide  range  of 
I  disposal. 

First,  I  would  mention  sweet  clover 
I  as  a  forage  crop.  For  this  purpose  I 
!  consider  it  outstanding  among  all 
<  plants  used  for  that  purpose  in  a  dry 
I  season.  Cows  do  not  like  it  at  first, 
I  yet  if  kept  away  from  all  other  pas- 
I  ture,  they  will  produce  milk  as  well  on 
I  sweet  clover  as  on  any  ordinary  pas- 
I  ture  —  providing  the  plants  are  not  al- 
I  lowed  to  become  too  coarse  and  ripe. 

We  like  to  mow  from  eighteen  to 
I  twenty  inches  above  the  ground  be- 
I  ginning  by  June  first,  if  the  cows  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  it  grazed  down 
I  to  that  height.  We  now  have  no  fear 
I  of  shortage  of  forage  from  drought  as 


Left  —  Collecting  the  bundles  which 
will  be  stored  in  the  mow  until  thresh¬ 
ed  in  early  winter.  We  leave  about  a 
twenty  inch  stubble  which  keeps  the 
bundles  off  the  ground  so  they  dry 
quickly. 


long  as  we  have  a  good 
field  of  sweet  clover. 

Now  let  us  consider  its 
use  as  a  soilage  crop. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial 
and  it  should  have  a 
chance  to  grow  until  near¬ 
ly  June  of  the  second  year 
before  being  plowed  un¬ 
der  as  a  manure  crop  so 
that  the  roots  may  have  a 
chance  to  develop  fully 
and  the  plant  itself  may 
make  a  heavy  growth. 

However,  one  has  a  long 
period  in  which  to  turn 
under  a  crop  as  it  may 
grow  until  late  June  be¬ 
fore  plowing  and  then  be 
used  for  buckwheat  or 
even  till  August  if  the 
ground  is  to  be  seeded  in  winter  wheat. 

The  remaining  two  uses  for  sweet 
clover  come  in  one  crop — feed  and  seed. 
The  seed  crop  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  the  products  of  the  plant.  It 
is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  farm 
crop  that  one  must  become  familiar 
with  it  if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of 
growing  it.  The  plants  do  not  mature 
uniformly,  as  some  will  begin  to  ripen 
in  July  while  others  may  remain  green 
until  October.  This,  of  course,  causes 
some  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  seed, 
about  20  inches  from  the  ground  and 


An  old  mower  equipped  with  a  high 
wheel  and  carried  high  on  the  heel 
which  we  use  for  cutting  the  sweet 
clover  back  to  the  height  at  which 
we  wish  to  hold  it  for  pasture. 


especially  with  a  combine.  However, 
these  problems  are  easily  overcome  if 
handled  in  the  right  way. 

By  August  first  most  of  the  plants 
will  have  developed  seed.  Yet  many 
of  the  stalks  will  be  green  enough  for 
feed  if  they  can  be  made  fine  enough 
to  chew.  At  this  stage  the  plants  may 
be  from  6  to  8  feet  high.  As  the  stalks 
are  stiff  and  erect,  we  do  not  experi¬ 
ence  much  trouble  in  harvesting  with 
a  grain  binder.  If  there  is  a  good 
growth,  the  binder  table  is  raised  to 
about  20  inches  from  the  ground  and 
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*  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  * 


Before  /  read  it,  1  was  looking  down , 
After  I  read  it,  I  was  looking  up. 

■ — Editorial  ideal  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Uneconomic  and  Unfair 

GOOD  and  mad  were  some  congressional 
representatives  from  the  South,  direct  from 
the  cotton  country,  when  President  Roosevelt 
stated  recently  that  he  would  not  stand  for  the 
cotton  processing  tax  being  paid  out  of  the 
$4,880,000,000  relief  fund,  as  some  senators  pro¬ 
posed. 

Many  Southerners  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
processing  tax  on  cotton  will,  if  long  continued, 
ruin  the  industry.  Cotton  textile  industry 
throughout  America,  including  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  labor  unions,  is  thoroughly  aroused 
over  the  processing  tax,  which  by  boosting  price 
of  cotton  is  seriously  cutting  down  consumption 
in  this  country.  Reduced  production  and  gov¬ 
ernment  price  pegging  are  already  resulting  in 
other  cotton  countries  capturing  foreign  trade 
that  United  States  formerly  had. 

At  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  textile 
centre,  mill  owners  have  joined  with  organized 
labor  and  200  civic  and  fraternal  associations  in 
a  protest  to  President  Roosevelt  against  the  pro¬ 
cessing  tax.  Their  action  followed  the  closing 
of  another  New  Bedford  mill,  throwing  700  em¬ 
ployees  out  of  work. 

Other  basic  commodities  besides  cotton  are 
feeling  the  bad  effects  of  their  own  processing 
taxes.  We  reported  last  week  in  “Northeastern 
Slants  on  the  National  News”  the  beginnings  of 
a  buyers’  strike  on  some  commodities  which  now 
carry  the  processing  tax.  These  taxes  amount 
to  30c  a  bushel  on  wheat,  4.2c  a  pound  on  cotton, 
2.25c  a  pound  on  pork,  5c  on  milled  corn,  and  4c 
on  tobacco. 

There  are  other  farmers  in  America  besides 
those  who  live  in  the  West  and  South.  Many 
of  those  farmers  use  great  quantities  of  feed 
for  dairy  and  poultry,  and  they  are  as  heavy 
buyers  as  .anyone  of  pork  and  cotton.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  unfair  and  un-American  to  force 
the  rest  of  us  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
especially  when  it  is  doubtful  if  anybody  bene¬ 
fits  on  a  long  time  basis.  Processing  taxes  must 
go. 

Egg  Truck  Racket  Again 

ON  page  1  of  our  March  30  issue  we  reported 
the  serious  egg  trucking  situation  in  New 
York  City.  Truckmen’s  Union  202  decided  that 
it  should  get  more  income  by  forcing  trucks  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York  with  eggs  to  unload  those 
eggs  on  union  trucks  for  delivery  to  consignees. 
A  charge  of  7c  per  case  for  trucking  and  2c  per 
case  for  unloading  was  demanded.  This  extra 
charge  must  all  be* passed  back  to  the  shipper. 

Now  union  demands  are  taking  a  different 
twist.  The  union  has  announced  that  organized 
truckmen  will  not  pick  up  for  city  delivery  to 
customers  any  eggs  which  egg  dealers  receive 
direct  by  motor  truck  from  upstate,  western,  or 
southern  points.  The  Union  contends  that  the 
change  from  railroads  to  trucks  for  egg  ship¬ 
ments  has  cheated  their  members  out  of  work, 
as  formerly  their  trucks  met  the  trains  and  de¬ 
livered  the  eggs  to  consignees.  Eggs  coming  in¬ 
to  the  city  by  rail  are  hauled  by  local  trucks 
from  piers  to  dealers’  stores.  This  repetition 
gives  their  men  a  lot  of  employment  which  they 
lose  when  the  deliveries  are  made  direct  by 
trucks. 

Egg  dealers  must  depend  upon  union  trucks  to 


make  city  deliveries  to  customers.  Therefore,  if 
this  new  union  rule  is  enforced,  the  egg  dealer 
will  have  to  refuse  direct  shipments  or  otherwise 
his  store  will  be  picketed,  his  eggs  will  not  be 
delivered  to  his  customers,  and  even  the  egg 
candlers,  who  are  organized,  may  go  on  strike 
in  sympathy  with  the  truckmen’s  union. 

What  a  nice  sweet  situation  in  this  America  of 
ours!  There  is  just  one  and  only  one  answer  to 
it  —  publicity.  We  suggested  it  last  time.  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  their  organizations,  including  every 
farmer  who  ships  any  kind  of  produce  either  by 
truck  or  railroad  into  New  York  City,  should 
write  or  wire  his  emphatic  views  on  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Markets,  William  Fellowes  Morgan. 


Dollar  Savers 

HERE  are  a  few  reminders  of  some  farming 
practices  which  in  the  rush  of  spring  work 
you  might  otherwise  forget  or  neglect  until  an¬ 
other  whole  year : 

Pasture  improvement 

New  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  pastures  is 
probably  the  most  important  development  for 
dairy  farms  in  recent  years.  To  try  it  on  a  few 
acres  costs  little,  yields  big  results.  It  is  not 
hard  to  do.  Full  information  will  be  furnished 
by  your  county  agent  or  American  Agriculturist. 

More  Lime 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  liming  has  done  more  in 
the  past  few  years  for  the  sour  soils  of  the 
Northeast  than  any  other  practice.  It  is  the 
basis  of  good  farming.  Without  it,  there  is  not 
much  use  in  trying  to  grow  clover  or  alfalfa  on 
most  eastern  soils.  Maybe  you  are  using  it  but 
not  enough.  Safe  rule  is  to  have  your  soil  tested. 

Seed  testing  and  treatment 

After  seed  is  planted,  if  it  fails  to  come  up  it 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  many  seed  oats  are  poor  quality,  so 
if  you  buy  oats  watch  out.  Play  safe  by  buying 
all  seed  from  good  sources.  In  New  York  State 
a  newly  amended  seed  law  requires  label  show¬ 
ing  germination  test.  Look  for  this,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  treat  seed  for  prevention  of 
disease.  No  time  for  all  this  monkey  business, 
you  say !  Most  seed  is  high-priced  this  year.  By 
treating  now,  you  may  save  many  days  of  wasted 
labor  and  hundreds  of  dollars  of  loss  from  poor 
crop  stand  later. 

More  legumes 

Sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  all  the  legumes  are  part 
of  the  foundations  of  good  farming.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  cut  down  the  grain  bill,  increase 
the  production  of  milk.  There  are  few  if  any 
farms  in  the  Northeast  where  at  least  one  good 
legume  cannot  be  well  grown  providing  plenty 
of  lime  is  used,  with  judgment  in  selecting  the 
best  adapted  fields  and  in  following  a  few  simple 
fundamental  rules,  which  you  can  get  from  any 
bulletin,  your  county  agent,  or  this  paper. 

New  varieties 

Every  farmer  should  do  a  little  testing  or  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  his  own  account  with  new  crop 
varieties  each  year.  It  adds  to  the  fun  and  the 
interest  of  the  job,  and  often  to  the  profit.  Col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  are  bringing  out 
valuable  new  varieties  every  year,  some  of  which 
will  be  used  permanently.  An  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  along  this  line  in  recent  years  is  the 
new  hybrid  corns.  Although  there  may  not  be 
much  of  this  seed  available  yet,  varieties  have 


been  found  that  mature  earlier  and  still  produce 
a  heavy  tonnage  of  silage  per  acre. 

Most  profitable  crop? 

That’s  the  garden!  A  study  in  one  North¬ 
eastern  state  of  300  home  gardens  in  16  counties 
in  1934  showed  that  they  produced  on  the  aver¬ 
age  $106  worth  of  vegetables.  ’Nuff  said! 

Home  Grown  Grass  Seed 

We  have  always  wondered  why  it  was  not 
practical  here  in  the  Northeast  to  grow  more 
seed,  especially  grass  seed,  for  home  use  and 
sale.  Of  course  it  is  a  job  to  keep  the  weeds  out 
of  it,  and  it  requires  a  special  outfit  for  thresh¬ 
ing.  But  standing  against  these  objections  are 
these  facts :  first,  grass  seed  always  is  compara¬ 
tively  high  in  price ;  second,  many  of  our  soils 
here  are  just  as  good  for  seed  production  as  they 
are  anywhere  else. 

Not  by  bread  alone! 

Beauty  is  just  as  essential  in  a  well-rounded 
life  as  bread.  A  farmer  has  more  opportunity 
to  create  and  appreciate  beauty  than  does  any¬ 
one  else.  One  way  is  to  have  a  pretty  flower 
garden.  Some  of  the  more  common  and  nicer 
flowers  will  grow  like  weeds.  Our  own  scheme 
is  not  to  try  to  grow  too  many  different  varieties 
or  those  that  are  tricky.  Choose  a  few  of  the 
old  stand-bys  and  sow  a  lot  of  them.  Make  the 
old  place  bloom  during  the  entire  summer  and 
fall,  and  see  how  much  it  adds  to  the  joy  of 
living.  Mrs.  Huckett,  our  household  editor,  has 
a  very  helpful  article  on  flowers  in  this  issue. 

And  right  along  the  same  line,  this  is  the  time 
of  year  to  set  out  a  few  nice  trees  and  some 
shrubbery  to  make  the  homestead  more  beautiful. 
If  you  don’t  have  money  to  buy  stock,  you  can 
find  the  trees,  as  well  as  beautiful  shrubs,  in  your 
own  woods. 


No  Chance  for  Untrained  Farmers 

CENSUS  workers  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  in  New  England.  This  is 
to  be  regretted.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  back  to  the  land,  and  back  to  the  country. 
The  decentralization  of  cities  by  workers  living 
in  small  homes  in  the  country  and  working  in 
nearby  towns  or  cities  is  all  to  the  good,  but  if 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  means  that 
more  city  men  are  attempting  to  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  farming,  then  it  is  a  bad  thing  both  for 
agriculture  and  the  men  who  try  it. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SOME  years  ago  when  I  was  farming  I 
thought  I  would  get  the  winter  supply  of 
wood  ahead,  but  the  willows  which  grew  on  the 
creek  banks  were  the  only  wood  on  the  place.  We 
worked  up  15  or  20  cords  of  this,  and  how  thrifty 
it  looked,  all  thrown  together  in  one  great  big 
pile.  But  alas  and  alas !  When  summer  came 
that  wood  began  to  grow,  and  the  sprouts  on  it 
looked  like  a  young  forest,  and  I’ll  not  attempt 
to  tell  you  what  the  Missus  said  when  she  tried 
to  burn  it.  But  she  said  enough  to  make  me 
greatly  enjoy  the  following  story  about  an  ec¬ 
centric  and  cantankerous  old  country  Squire  of 
bygone  times.  If  your  farm  woodlot  has  any 
black  oak  you  will  better  appreciate  this  tale: 

The  Squire  was  once  trying  to  keep  warm  by 
the  aid  of  a  fire  of  not  too  well-seasoned  black 
oak.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  does  really 
season).  Finally,  thoroughly  chilled,  he  remark¬ 
ed  in  a  moment  of  extreme  exasperation :  “Four 
cord  of  green  black  oak  would  put  out  all  Hell. 
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American  Agriculturist  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  five  years 
after  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837. 

Hard  times  were  in  the  land  just  as 
they  are  today,  and  agriculture  as 
well  as  industry  was  groping  for  a 
way  out. 

The  other  day,  partly  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  I  took  down  from  its  place  on 
a  high  shelf  in  my  office  a  dusty  old 
volume  containing  a  yellowed  copy 
of  the  first  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  I  studied  it  to  see  what 
its  editor,  A.  B.  Allen,  had  said  to 
those  first  readers  so  long  ago.  This 
is  what  I  found:  ... 

“In  introducing  ourselves  to  the  pub-  yl 
lie  as  the  conductors  of  a  new  agricul-  v 
tural  journal,  we  should  do  injustice  to 
their  good  sense  not  to  confess  frankly 
a  diffidence  in  entering  upon  a  career 
which  is,  in  the  extent  and  weight  of 
its  obligations,  new,  arduous,  and  re¬ 
sponsible . 

“The  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense  constitutes  the  basis  of 
Dur  national  virtue  and  national  wealth 
.  .  .  yet  it  has  been  and  still  is  in  its 
real  merits  estimated  below  that  of 
other  professions  in  our  land. 

“The  pecuniary  troubles  which,  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  so  extensive¬ 
ly  visited  our  country,  have  been  produced  almost 
exclusively  by  the  neglect  of  this  indispensible  basis 
on  which  all  other  pursuits  should  rest,  and  the 
disastrous  fate  which  other  occupations  have  met, 
constituting  as  they  have  done  a  too  enlarged  super¬ 
structure  for  our  agricultural  foundation,  has 
taught  the  present  generation  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  they  will  not  soon  forget.” 

The  editor  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  if 
prosperity  was  to  be  won  back,  the  occupation 
of  farming  must  be  made  more  attractive  and 
must  “occupy  a  higher  niche  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion  and  in  the  scale  of  national  employment.” 

“To  this  end  our  time  and  talent  will  be  devoted, 
and  we  shall  feel  amply  compensated  if  we  shall 
succeed  in  contributing,  even  in  a  remote  degree, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  dear  to  every 
American  heart.” 

Momentous  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
Old  world  since  Editor  Allen  talked  thus  to  his 
readers  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  Much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  and  under  the 
bridge.  Kings  and  queens  have  lost  their  thrones. 
Inventions  have  entirely  changed  our  lives. 
America  has  grown  from  a  struggling  new  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  a  great  world  power. 
Yet  the  words  which  I  have  just  quoted  might 
have  been  written  for  us  of  today,  so  fitting  are 
they  to  our  own  situation.  We,  too,  are  passing 
through  hard  times  and  trying  to  get  going  again ; 
and  this  publication,  which  through  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  last  ninety  years  has  survived 
and  grown  in  circulation  and  influence,  still  main¬ 
tains  the  same  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

Today  I  want  to  take  you  behind  the  scenes  for 
a  few  moments  and  tell  you  something  about  the 
actual  job  of  writing,  editing,  and  publishing  a 
great  farm  journal.  In  the  beginning,  American 
Agriculturist  naturally  had  a  small  subscription 
list.  It  now  has  160,000  subscribers,  and  three  or 
four  times  that  number  of  readers,  for  the  paper 
is  written  for  and  read  by  each  entire  family. 
That  means  that  we  have  close  to  half  a  million 
readers,  all  here  in  the  northeastern  states, 
j  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  some  job  to  print  and  mail 
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out  160,000  copies  of  American  Agriculturist 
every  two  weeks.  To  get  your  copy  to  you  re¬ 
quires  all  the  machinery  of  a  great  printing  press 
and  the  services  of  nearly  one  hundred  persons, 
working  six  days  a  week.  Eighteen  tons  of  paper 
are  needed  for  each  issue.  If  this  amount  of 
paper  were  run  off  the  rolls  in  one  continuous 
ribbon  43  inches  wide,  the  ribbon  would  run  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  which  is  140  miles;  and 
there  would  still  be  eleven  or  more  miles  left 
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over  to  wrap  up  the  Capital  and  the  State  Office 
building.  As  for  ink,  on  a  regular  run  we  use 
better  than  a  quarter  ton  of  black  ink.  I  haven’t 
tried  to  figure  out  how  far  you  could  make  a 
one  inch  streak  of  it  go  if  it  were  spread  out  thin, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  use  enough  to  get  a  pile 
of  kids  mighty  dirty  if  they  ever  got  loose  at  it. 

Besides  all  the  work  and  material  that  goes 
into  the  printing  of  the  paper,  there  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  it  which  keeps  a  large  staff  busy 
all  the  time.  During  this  past  year  we  have  been 
making  some  changes  which  you  must  have 
noticed.  Business  conditions  have  been  a  little 
better,  increasing  our  income,  and  we  have  put 
every  cent  over  operating  expenses  back  into 
making  a  better  paper.  The  result  has  been  a 
larger  and  better  American  Agriculturist  all  the 
way  around. 

You  cannot  write  a  farm  paper  sitting  at  a  city 


Above  —  The  Masthead  at  the  top 
of  first  page  of  the  first  issue  ever 
printed  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Left  —  This  picture  is  a  reprint  of 
an  illustration  in  an  old  copy  of 
American  Agriculturist  —  tools  may 
come  and  tools  may  go,  bat  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  with  maple  syrup  or 
honey  taste  just  as  good  to  as  as 
they  did  to  Grandpa. 

desk.  You  must  know  at  first 
hand  what  the  men  and  women 
on  the  farms  are  thinking  about. 
So  my  associates  and  mysc’ '  are 
on  the  go  much  of  the  time.  We 
visit  hundreds  of  farms,  we 
speak  at  dozens  of  meetings 
during  the  year,  we  attend  con¬ 
ferences,  we  learn  at  first  hand 
what  is  going  on  at  Washington 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  states 
where  American  Agriculturist 
circulates.  Further  than  this,  we 
have  men  and  women  on  our 
staff — trained  writers  and  ob¬ 
servers  of  farm  life — whose 
homes  are  scattered  over  our  en¬ 
tire  territory.  Some  of  them  are 
newspaper  men  familiar  with 
farm  problems — men  like  Kirby 
of  New  Jersey,  Skeffington  of 
New  York,  Bailey  of  Vermont, 
Canham  of  Maine,  and  Piper  of 
Massachusetts. 

We  cannot  hope  to  give  you 
spot  news  like  the  daily  paper  —  we  don  t  try  to. 
We  can  and  do  give  you  news  summaries  and 
trends,  accurate,  well-written,  and  interesting,  so 
that  if  you  make  a  regular  practice  of  read¬ 
ing  American  Agriculturist  thoroughly  you  will 
be  well  informed  on  state  and  national  problems 
that  affect  agriculture,  even  though  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  much  other  reading.  Anyway,  that  is 
our  aim.  Take  our  “Northeastern  Slants  on  the 
National  News,”  for  example.  To  get  this  ma¬ 
terial  together  takes  days  of  work  each  time  we 
go  to  press.  Dozens  of  newspapers  and  news 
magazines  are  read  and  items  are  clipped.  Then 
all  of  the  material  is  put  together,  summarized, 
and  written  and  rewritten  so  that  “he  who  runs 
may  read”  and  in  fifteen  minutes  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  nation  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  farm  problems  and  farm  people  of 
the  East.  This  service  is  positively  something  you 
cannot  get  anywhere  else. 

Something  else  that  we  are  trying  hard  to  do 
is  to  give  accurate  information  on  the  everyday 
job  of  farming  and  homekeeping.  Isn’t  that  what 
a  farm  paper  is  mostly  for?  Take  our  Page  3 
articles,  for  example.  Are  you  reading  these  up- 
to-the-minute  articles?  Look  back  at  the  last  five 
or  six  issues.  Each  one  of  these  stories  begins 
and  ends  on  one  page,  so  that  you  can  read  it 
easily,  each  is  written  by  an  authority  in  his  line, 
each  one  is  well  illustrated  with  the  best  pictures 
that  we  can  get.  Now  glance  at  some  of  the  titles  : 

Apple  Trees  Dislike  Wet  Feet 
No  Feet,  No  Horse 
Chicks  Well  Started  Are  Half  Raised 
For  Profit- — Chicks  must  live — Pullets  must 
Lay 

Mastitis— How  to  Detect  and  Control  it 
Good  Calves  Deserve  Good  Care 
Note  that  every  one  of  these  articles  is  timely. 
Of  course,  our  technical  ( Turn  to  page  22) 
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Better  Spraying 


SIX  years  ago  I 
assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for 
management  of  a 
property,  part  of 
which  comprised 
an  orchard  of 
75,000  apple  and 
45,000  peach  trees. 
The  apples  were 
just  coming  into 
bearing.  The  trees 
had  a  frame  work 
of  a  central  leader,  which  had  not  been 
headed  back  and  the  growth  of  the 
orchard  was  quite  vigorous.  Some  of 
the  varieties  were  beginning  to  bear 
satisfactory  crops;  others  we  girdled 
—  all  the  filler  trees  —  to  induce  bear¬ 
ing;  on  still  other  blocks  we  found  it 
necessary  to  add  additional  pollinators 
to  obtain  a  set  of  fruit.  Much  of  this 
orchard  was  heavily  infested  with 
scab.  The  situation  was  reflected  in 
the  equipment  available  for  spraying, 
and  the  system  of  spraying  itself. 


Twelve  sprayers,  each  having  a  250 
gallon  tank,  were  used  for  spraying. 
These  machines  were  reconditioned 
every  year  before  the  season  opened, 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  directing 
the  spraying  operations  was  followed. 
With  these  12  spray  tanks  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  spray  material  applied 
in  a  day  was  approximately  18,000  gal¬ 
lons.  This  system  was  inelastic  and 
not  satisfactory  for  such  a  large  opera¬ 
tion.  The  spray  tanks  were  horse 
drawn  and  operated  by  one  man  driv¬ 
ing  and  one  man  spraying;  occasion¬ 
ally  one  man  drove  and  two  men 
sprayed.  We  tried  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  by  having  one  man  both  drive 
and  spray  but  found  this  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

I  immediately  began  looking  around 
for  a  different  system  that  would  be 
more  efficient  but  would  not  require 
a  greater  outlay  of  capital.  The  first 
year  we  purchased  a  sprayer  of  a  new 
type.  We  found  this  machine  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  following  year  we  pur- 


A  500  gallon  tank  with  a  large  pump  driven  with  power  take-off  from  the 
tractor  can  apply  seven  to  ten  thousand  gallons  per  day  if  properly  serviced 


chased  four  500  gallon  sprayers  with 
power  take-offs,  the  power  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  tractors.  This  lqrger  spray¬ 
ing  unit,  comprising  a  500  gallon  tank 
and  a  tractor,  with  three-  men,  was 
more  satisfactory  than  the  small 
sprayers. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  we 
came  to  recondition  these  four  large 
units,  we  found  the  repair  parts  expen¬ 
sive  and  traded  in  the  pumps  of  these 
four,  for  pumps  of  a  well  known  make. 
We  also  added  two  more  500  gallon 
sprayers,  making  six  in  all,  and  chang¬ 
ed  over  the  pumps  so  that  today  our 
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spray  for  the  first  brood  and 
for  early  cover  applications  you,  too, 
will  profit  by  the  extra  effectiveness  of 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


ASTI 


ORCHARD  BRAND 

Sprays  and  Dusts  for 
Every  Grower's  Need 

"Astringent” Arsenate  of  Lead 

Standard  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Arsenite  of  Zinc 

Zinc  Arsenical  (Late  Covers) 

Paris  Green 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

" Dritomic ”  Sulphur 

"Apple  Dritomic”  Sulphur 

Paradich  loro  benzene 

Nicotine  Sulphate 
(40%  Nicotine) 

X-13  (Pyrethrum  Extract) 

Fungi  ( Sulphur)  Dust 

90/10,  85/15  and  other 
Sulphur-Arsenical  Dusts 

Bordeaux- Arsenical  Dust 
Copper  Lime  Dusts 
Rotenone  Dust 


“One  thing  that  impressed  me 
was  the  small  number  of  stings  I 
found  on  this  fruit;  another  the 
excellent  cover  I  had  all  season 
with  Astringent  Lead." 

NAMt  ON  REQUEST 

“The  results  were  very  gratify¬ 
ing  despite  the  fact  that  this  was 
an  extremely  difficult  year  for 
codling  moth  control.  As  near  as 
we  can  figure  the  total  worm 


and  expect  to  use  Astringent  Lead 
for  the  coming  season." 

name  on  request 

"I  have  observed  the  action  of 
your  ‘Astringent’  Lead  very 
closely  and  am  convinced  it  kills 
quicker.  The  thinners  found  a  few 
stings,  most  of  which  were  very 
small.  But  it  was  very  seldom  any 
of  us  could  find  a  live  worm." 

NAME  ON  REQUEST 


AA 


General  Chemical  Company 


40  Rector  St.,  New  York 


m/m:  ATLANTA,  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGCL^^^CLRVELAND,  DENVER  KANSAS  CITY"  LOS  ANGELES. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MONTEZUMA  (GA.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH.  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "Cash  Crops.’ 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


1935...  A  STILL  BIGGER  YEAR 


ASTRINGENT'' 


sprayers  all  have  pumps  from  the  same 
manufacturer. 

Last  year,  instead  of  buying  more 
sprayers,  we  purchased  two  1000  gal¬ 
lon  tanks  which  we  mounted  on  trucks 
to  service  six  large  500  gallon  spray¬ 
ers,  and  one  small  300  gallon  machine 
which  was  purchased  the  first  year  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  cost  of  the 
seven  large  spraying  units  with  the 
two  1000  gallon  service  tanks,  was 
about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the 
twelve  smaller  spraying  units.  The 
twelve  unit  system  had  a  capacity  of 
about  3000  gallons  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  invested,  whereas  the  new  seven 
.  unit  system  with  the  two  service  tanks 
had  a  capacity  of  about  8000  gallons 
for  each  thousand  dollars  invested. 
The  small  unit  system  applied  about 
700  gallons  of  spray  material  per  day 
for  each  man,  whereas  the  larger  sys¬ 
tem  applied  approximately  2000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day  per  man  in  crew.  We 
increased  the  efficiency  of  our  spray¬ 
ing  operation  almost  three  times  by  in¬ 
stalling  larger  units  and  using  service 
tanks. 

This  year  we  are  adding  one  more 
service  tank,  making  a  total  of  three. 
This  will  enable  us  to  apply  between 
50,000  and  60,000  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  per  day,  using  seven  spray  units 
and  three  service  tanks.  Without  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  men  required 
for  spraying,  we  can  now  apply  50,000 
to  60,000  gallons  a  day  compared  to 
18,000  with  the  small  unit  sprayers. 

Scab  and  Moth  Control 

This  greater  capacity  allows  us  to 
control,  quite  satisfactorily,  both  scab 
and  moth.  We  are  no  longer  using 
lime  sulphur  for  the  cover  sprays. 
The  timely  application  of  the  pre-blos¬ 
som  sprays,  as  well  as  the  cover  sprays, 
allows  the  use  of  the  milder  sulphur 
fungicides  for  scab  prevention,  rather 
than  a  fungicide  to  Mil  scab  after  it 
has  gained  entrance  to  the  leaves  or 
apple. 

We  notice  a  distinct  difference  in 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  since  we  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  as  a 
cover  spray.  The  foliage  is  much  more 
vigorous  and  the  fruit  buds  are  more 
numerous  and  stronger.  I  believe  a 
great  many  orchardists  today  have 
their  production  greatly  reduced  be¬ 
cause  they  are  required  to  use  lime 
sulphur  to  kill  and  control  scab.  The 
timely  application  that  such  a  spray 
system  provides,  reduces  the  cost  of 
spraying  through  the  better  control  of 
both  scab  and  moth.  We  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  continue  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  for  the  second  brood  codling  moth. 
We  do,  however,  usually  apply  one  or 
two  sprays  as  a  precaution.  Last  year 
we  did  not  have  enough  moth  to  make 
it  worthwhile  to  band.  We  did  band  a 
few  trees  as  a  check,  but  almost  no 
moths  were  obtained  in  the  bands.  We 
are  able  to  control  the  moth  with  a 
thorough  spraying  for  first  brood. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fungicides  and  insecticides 
are  priced  through  codes.  I  expressed 
my  dislike  to  code  pricing  last  year- 
I  am  more  strongly  than  ever  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  unsound.  I  have 
never  known  a  group  able  to  set  8 
satisfactory  price  when  the  sellers’  in* 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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AFTER  THE  BAG  IS  EMPTY 

...that's  when  you  see 
the  difference  in  feed! 


MOST  chick  feeds  look  alike  when 
you  buy  them.  But  what  a  difference 
in  the  chicks  at  six  weeks  when  the  bag  is 
empty.  There’s  a  difference  in  life,  in 
pounds,  in  development.  The  chicks  raised 
on  Startena  are  larger,  they  weigh  more, 
they  show  greater  development  than  chicks 
raised  on  other  feeds.  That’s  why  Startena 
has  come  to  he  America’s  leading  chick  feed. 

Two  pounds  of  Startena  per  chick  — 
that’s  all  it  takes  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want  at  six  weeks.  When  so 
much  depends  on  so  little  you  can’t  afford 
to  take  chances. 

Startena  gives  you  big  sturdy  chicks  at 


six  weeks  because  it  satisfies  the  chick’s 
"hidden  hunger”  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Startena  supplies  the  things  a  chick 
needs — the  things  so  often  lacking  in  ordi¬ 
nary  chick  feeds. 

When  your  chicks  are  six  weeks  old, 
change  them  to  Purina  Growena,  the  all- 
in-one  growing  feed.  In  every  cropful  of 
Growena  the  bird  gets  just  the  things  she 
needs  for  full,  uniform  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  When  your  birds  reach  laying  age 
you  have  a  uniform  bunch  of  big  pullets. 
They’re  developed  inside  and  outside — 
ready  for  the  job  of  laying  big  eggs. 


Purina  Mills  ...  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

SIMPLE  AND  RUGGED  VALUES 

Dr.  Alan  Dafoe,  a  Canadian  country 
doctor,  delivered  the  Dionne  quintu¬ 
plets.  Over-night  his  name  rose  to  fame. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  had  labored 
in  obscurity  among  poor  and  hard- 
driven  farmers.  His  fees  brought  him 
only  a  scanty  income.  He  was  just  a 
patient  servant  of  the  community. 

New  York  must  see  all  celebrities. 
Dr.  Dafoe  arrived  and  was  given  a 
luncheon  and  personally,  conducted  by 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  to  the  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building.  Then 
in  “ill-fitting”  evening  clothes,  he  held 
a  crowd  of  3000  people  absolutely  spell¬ 
bound  with  his  simple  “fairy  tale”. 
He  told  of  that  four  o’clock,  early  morn¬ 
ing,  hurry-up  call  to  attend  Mrs.  Ovila 
Dionne,  age  25,  who  had  already  had 
six  babies,  all  of  whom  are  living  ex¬ 
cept  one.  The  house  was  in  confusion. 
No  preparations  made  for  confinement, 
except  a  tea  kettle  boiling  on  the  stove. 
Two  babies  had  already  been  born  and 
a  third  one  was  arriving.  Two  neigh¬ 
bors  were  acting  '  as  midwives  and 
doing  excellent  work.  The  father  had 
disappeared.  In  the  meantime  another 
baby  appeared  in  the  world  and  this 
was  followed  by  still  another.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  last  baby,  the  Doctor’s 
only  word  was  “Gosh,  Quintuplets!”-— 
and  Yvonne,  Annette,  Cecelia,  Emelie 
and  Marie  still  live. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Washington,  our  nation’s  capitol, 
honored  Dr.  Dafoe.  After  leaving  the 
White  House,  the  reporters  snapped 
cameras  to  catch  that  “smile  that 
never  comes  off”  and  plied  him  with 
questions. 

"What  did  you  talk  about they 
asked. 

"We  talked  about  babies.  I 
asked  the  President  to  come.  up 
and  see  my  little  girls  sometime, 
but  the  President  is  a  very  busy 


man. 


Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dionne,  the 
parents,  lured  from  their  humble  home 
by  promises  of  contracts  for  fabulous 
sums,  came  to  Chicago  to  see  the  night 
shows  and  appear  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  The  Canadian  Government  didn’t 
approve  of  such  goings-on.  Toronto 
seemed  displeased  that  the  Dionnes 
should  lose  their  self-respect  and  be 
thrown  off  balance  by  feasts,  fan 
dances  and  gay  night  life. 


I  know  something  of  both  the  country 
and  the  city.  I  have  profound  respect 
for  the  self-sacrificing  doctors  who 
think  nothing  of  hardships,  and  answer 
every  call.  I  honor  them.  They  are 
found  in  every  community  and  you 
know  they  are  worthy  of  your  praise. 
My  hat  is  off  to  the  mothers  who  are 
bringing  into  the  world  a  new  gener¬ 
ation.  Then  I  love  the  babies,  especially 
by  twos,  because  I  have  twin  grand¬ 
children  myself.  But  Quintuplets? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Shouldn’t  we  all  try  to  keep  humble 
and  not  lose  ourselves  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings?  The  simple  and  rugged 
and  unspoiled  values  of  life  certainly 
abide  the  longest.  If  I  am  capable  of 
doing  my  good  turns  in  my  own  com¬ 
munity,  may  heaven  keep  me  from 
losing  my  balance. 

Those  who  Dare  greatly  and  keep 
humble  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 
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Facts  for  Bean  Growers 

By  W.  O.  GLOYER 


MORE  YIELD 


BY  TREATING 
SEED  POTATOES 
THIS  WAY. .  . 


Dip-treat  your  seed 

?otatoes  with  New 
mproved  SEME- 
SAN  BEL  this  year  and  look  forward 
to  a  bigger  yield  of  better  potatoes 
at  less  cost! 


Actual  cost  of  treatment  with  New 
Improved  SEMESAN  BEL  is  about  21c 
an  acre,  for  one  pound  treats  60  to  80 
bushels  of  seed.  For  this  slight  invest¬ 
ment,  this  fast  dip  gives  better  stands; 
reduces  or  prevents  losses  from  seed- 
borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia;  increases 
and  improves  the  yield.  In  actual  field 
tests  with  New  Improved  SEMESAN 
BEL,  potato  yields  have  been  increased 
an  average  of  13.6%. 

For  free  Potato  Pamphlet  34-C  write 
at  once  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 


-IT  PAYS 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted,  true  to  name.  Prompt 
shipment.  Plants  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


100 

500 

1,000 

5.000 

DORSETT  . 

...  $  .75 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$25.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

...  .75 

2.75 

5.50 

25.00 

Aberdeen  . - . 

...  .60 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

PREMIER  . 

...  .60 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

BIG  JOE  . 

...  .65 

2.00 

4.00 

18.75 

Pearl  . 

...  .60 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

...  .60 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

...  1.00 

3.25 

6.50 

30.00 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  18,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strong,  Vigorous,  well  Rooted  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  carefully  pack.  True 
to  name  and  100%  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 
FREE  Berry  Book 


PREMIER 
DORSETT 
FAIRFAX 
Aberdeen  . 
BIG  JOE 


Win.  Belt  . . 

MASTODON  E.  B . 

RAYNER  BROTHERS. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

$0.40 

$0.65 

$1.88 

$3.75 

$17.50 

.  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

..  .45 

.80 

2.88 

5.75 

26.25 

..  .35 

.65- 

1.63 

3.25 

13.75 

..  .40 

.65 

2.13 

4.25 

20.00 

..  .40 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

17.50 

..  .40 

.70 

2.38 

4.75 

22.50 

..  .40 

.65 

1.75 

3.50 

16.75 

..  .60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

30.00 

Box  ; 

?.  SALISBURY, 

MD. 

Qt, wKertv  PlnnFc  True  to  name,  FRESH  dug 
oirawuerry  riams.  from  NEW  P]antings.  state 

inspected.  50  100  300  500  1000 

Premier  H17  .  60c  80c  $1.90  $2.50  $4.50 

DORSETT  - -  70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

FAIRFAX  . .  70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  .  60c  75c  $1.75  $2.25  $4.00 

Steve.  L.  Champion  ....  60c  80c  $2.00  $2.50  $5.00 

MASTODON  (evbr. )  .  75c  $1.00  $2.75  $3.50  $7.00 

Also  other  standard  varieties,  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  price  list.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  FIGURE  EACH 
VARIETY  SEPARATE. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK. 


DELICIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

Eat  them  from  your  Own  Garden. 
The  MASTODON  ever-bearer  will 
fruit  This  Summer  and  Fall  if 
planted  NOW. 

100  Plants  Postpaid . $1.20 

250  “  “  2.50 

500  “  Prepaid .  4.25 

1000  “  “  .  8.26 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Strawberry  Ave.„Salubnry,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh.  Latham, 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS,  Postpaid,  Cuthbert  red  raspberry,  50-$l .  10. 
IOO-$2.  Strawberry:  Dunlap,  Bubach,  Premier,  Delicious 

I00-$I.I0,  500- $4,  IOOO-$7.  W.  G.  Seubert.  Camden,  N.Y. 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes:  Green  Mountains,  Irish 
Cobblers,  Katahdins.  High  yielding  strains.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  H.  L.  BAILEY,  Sec’y.  Certified  Seed 
Potato  Growers’  Association.  Montpelier,  Vt. 


Raspberry  Plants 

Columbian  $12.  per  1000. 


State  Certified,  Shuttleworth. 
Plum  Farmer,  Cumberland  & 

Falcone  Bros.,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


FORDSON  TRACTORS 

— 1935  Models  on  Hand — 

Authorized  Sales  and  Service 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  PARTS 
FOR  ALL  FORDSON  S. 

Clark  Auto  Sales,  Tei.  900  Walden,  N.Y. 


THE  farmer  knows  the  history  of 
his  fields,  the  limitations  of  his 
soil,  and  can  pass  judgment  best  from 
his  experience  as  to  the  response  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  certain  field.  The  fact 
that  complaints  of  bean  failures  were 
received  in  1934  indicates  that  they 
may  sometimes  be  grown  on  marginal 
land.  Marginal  land  can  be  defined  as 
that  on  which  the  owner  experiences  a 
failure  at  least  once  in  ten  years.  Such 
land  is  usually  of  fair  fertility,  shallow, 
poorly  drained,  with  low  humus  con¬ 
tent  and  greatly  influenced  by  weather 
conditions.  Soils  can  be  classified  as 
poor,  fair,  good  and  rich.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  gasoline  power  has  sometimes 
lowered  the  classification  of  a  farm. 
In  order  to  remain  in  a  good  classifi¬ 
cation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sufficient 
animals  so  as  to  maintain  an  available 
manure  supply  equivalent  to  about  20 
cows  for  160  acres. 

On  a  fair  type  soil,  the  growth  of 
beans  may  be  a  gamble  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  may  be  an  aid  where¬ 
by  the  chances  of  success  are  in¬ 
creased: 

1.  Fields  on  which  late  crops  such  as 
cabbage,  corn,  late  potatoes,  etc.,  were 
grown  the  previous  year  may  not  make 
a  satisfactory  bean  field.  Beans  seldom 
do  well  on  heavy  soils  that  are  plowed, 
worked  and  planted  in  one  continuous 
process.  Spring  plowed  land  should  be 
disked  as  soon  as  possible  and  before 
the  soil  becomes  dried  and  lumpy. 

2.  An  old  sod,  given  a  coating  of 
manure,  and  plowed  in  the  autumn 
should  give  the  best  results.  A  heavy 
application  either  of  fresh  manure  or 
rye  may  increase  root  rot  if  turned  un¬ 
der  late  in  the  spring.  Sweet  clover 
and  other  legumes  should  be  turned 
under  at  least  10  days  before  planting. 

3.  It  takes  more  days  of  sunlight  to 
produce  a  large  yield  than  a  small  crop 
of  beans.  On  poor  land  an  average  of 
4  pods  per  plant  may  be  produced  and 
the  crop  usually  ripens  early.  On  fair 
soil,  8  to  12  pods  are  formed  and  they 
ripen  a  week  later.  On  good  soil,  12  to 
23  pods  may  be  formed  and  the  crop 
is  delayed  about  10  to  14  days.  On  rich 
soil  (rare)  40  pods  per  plant  have 
been  produced  and  the  ripening  delay¬ 
ed  as  much  as  3  weeks.  Hence,  on  rich 
land  red  kidneys  should  be  planted 
about  June  1,  while  on  fair  soil  June 
15  to  20  may  prove  best.  Red  Kidney 
beans  planted  July  5,  on  fair  soil  prov- 


Caltivating  too  deep  at  this  stage  injures 
roots  and  cats  down  the  size  of  the  crop. 


ed  to  be  a  failure  4  out  of  12  years  be¬ 
cause  of  an  early  freeze.  A  light  frost 
that  kills  the  upper  leaves  hastens  the 
ripening  of  the  pods. 

4.  Beans  grown  on  either  good  or 
rich  soil  will  respond  to  applications  of 
acid  phosphate  and  various  forms  of 
nitrogen.  However,  on  such  land  a  good 
crop  can  be  produced  without  the  aid 
of  commercial  fertilizer. 

5.  On  both  rich  and  good  land  the 
red  kidney  bean  will  succeed.  On  a  fair 
type  of  soil  it  is  necessary  to  have 
blight  free  seed  and  the  result  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  the  weather  during 
the  growing  season.  Michigan  Robust, 
a  pea  bean  variety,  is  less  subject  to 
Fusarium  root  rot,  yet  produces  a  crop 
on  soil  of  the  fair  classification.  Poor 
land  with  faulty  sub-soil  drainage, 
lacking  humus  and  lime,  should  not  be 
planted  to  beans. 

6.  Many  a  bean  field  has  been  report¬ 
ed  as  doing  well  until  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  made  prior  to  pod  setting.  Grow¬ 
ers  that  hill  the  plants  or  cultivate  too 
deeply  may  injure  the  roots  so  as  to 
cause  the  plants  to  stop  growing,  begin 
the  ripening  process,  and  show  blight. 
Hence,  beans  should  be  cultivated  only 
deep  enough  to  uproot  the  weeds  with¬ 
out  uprooting  the  beans  at  the  same 
time. 


Disease  Free  Red  Kidneys 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 


NEW  YORK  state  produces  about 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of 
red  kidney  beans  of  the  United  States. 
Our  average  annual  production  for 
1931-1933  was  about  413,000  bushels. 
During  the  same  period,  California 
grew  about  100,000  bushels  and  Michi¬ 
gan  253,000  bushels.  This  variety  ranks 
second  only  to  the  pea  bean  in  New 
York  and  comprises  about  one-fourth 
of  our  total  bean  production.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  now  about  8  per  cent  above  the 
ten  year  average  for  the  period  1920- 
1929  because  of  the  increased  volume 
being  canned.  In  the  meantime  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  have  declined. 

The  original  bean-belt  of  western 
New  York  comprised  an  area  having  a 
low  growing  season  rainfall  namely  Or¬ 
leans,  Niagara,  Monroe,  Genesee  and 
northern  Livingston  counties.  As  the 
bean  industry  spread  into  adjoining 
counties  where  the  rainfall  is  higher, 
the  need  for  a  colored  bean  which 
would  not  discolor  as  readily  as  the 
white  varieties  was  obvious.  The  red 
kidney  type  seemed  to  fill  this  need 
especially  where  winter  wheat  was  less 
important  and  where  the  soil  was 
heavier.  Today  the  red  kidney  is  the 


principal  type  grown  in  Wayne,  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Yates,  Schuyler,  Tompkins, 
Allegany,  Steuben  and  southern  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Livingston  counties. 

In  wet  seasons  and  in  these  regions 
of  higher  rainfall  the  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  anthracnose  and  bacterial 
blight  is  more  serious  than  in  the  older 
bean  counties.  The  Well’s  strain  of  red 
kidney  originally  found  in  Wayne 
County  was  notably  resistant  to  two 
strains  of  anthracnose.  For  several 
years  it  was  very  generally  adopted  by 
growers  in  red  kidney  territory.  A 
third  strain  of  anthracnose,  however, 
was  introduced  and  to  this  the  Well’s 
strain  was  not  at  all  resistant.  Bac¬ 
terial  blight  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  New  York  that  it  is  no  longer  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  home  grown  red  kidney 
seed.  Blight-free  seed  produced  in  dry 
land  or  irrigated  territory  in  the  West 
is  almost  a  necessity. 

In  1920,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  crossed  the  White  Kidney  with 
Well’s  red  kidney  and  eventually  ob¬ 
tained  two  new  varieties  of  red  kidney 
which  were  named  Geneva  and  York. 
The  originator,  Mr.  W.  O.  Gloyer, 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 


CARS, 

TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

run  better  on 

ETHYL 

•  HIGH  COMPRESSION  PERFORM- 
.  ANCE:  Modern  high  compression 

cars  need  Ethyl  to  give  full  per¬ 
formance.  Older  cars,  too,  run 
best  on  Ethyl  as  carbon  and  mile¬ 
age  accumulate. 

•  DOUBLE-TESTED  QUALITY: 
Sufficient  Ethyl  fluid  (containing 
tetraethyl  lead)  is  used  to  produce 
the  highest  anti-knock  rating  by 
the  official  test  methods  of  the  oil 
and  automotive  industries.  The 
all-round  quality  is  protected 
through  double  inspection  at  the 
refinery  and  at  the  pump.  Speci¬ 
fications  are  adjusted  to  fit  the 
different  seasonal  conditions. 

•  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE: 
Approximately  95%  of  all  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  contains 
Ethyl  fluid. 

To  get  all  the  power  and  pleasure 
from  your  car-investment — 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL! 


ALWAYS  LOOK!  Only  pumps  which 
are  identified  by  the  Ethyl  trademark 
on  the  globe  or  body  dispense  gasoline 
containing  Ethyl  fluid. 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all.  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
/ //  degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 

V  able  growth  In  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  130-U 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 
,561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
^176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  calif. 


S  EED 

The  choice  of  Progressive  Farmers. 

ORDER  your  OATS  -  BARLEY-  CORN  now 

Highest  Quality. 

See  our  Salesmen  or  Write 
54  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO.,  Inc 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 
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Sass  and  A-pplesass 


Competition  Healthy 

I  see  that  even  our  farm  papers  are 
supporting  the  theory  of  low  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  through  mail  order  houses  and 
chain  stores,  when  on  every  hand  you 
can  see  thousands  of  homes  that  have 
been  wrecked  by  the  inability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  produce  the  commodities 
which  they  sell  throughout  their  chains 
at  prices  which  they  demand  by  means 
of  their  Wall  Street  financing. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  farm 
papers  should  scrutinize  their  methods 
very  carefully,  as  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  they  have  a  tremend¬ 
ous  bearing  upon  wages  paid  for  labor 
and  prices  paid  for  raw  material.  Natur¬ 
ally  everyone  has  his  ideas  of  what  caus¬ 
ed  the  depression  and  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  this  condition  which  exists  is 
one  of  the  causes  The  major  cause  is 
governmental  expansion  by  means  of 
bureaucracy  and  taxation  which  thus  far 
has  not  accomplished  anywhere  near  the 
desired  results. 

I  feel  there  is  something  wrong  when 
a  farm  paper  advocates  chain  stores  when 
they  are  the  first  to  offer  merchandise 
for  less  than  the  independent  store  and 
at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production, 
even  with  low  wages  involved,  which  in 
my  estimation  does  not  go  to  make  a 
prosperous  and  happy  nation. 

— M.  D.  H.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Both  chain  stores  and 
independents  have  their  good  points  as 
well  as  bad.  A  policy  sometimes  follow¬ 
ed  by  chain  stores  which  we  have  vigor¬ 
ously  condemned  is  that  of  offering  “loss 
leaders,”  that  is  merchandise  at  less  than 
cost,  in  order  to  attract  trade.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  concerns  giving  the  most 
costly  service  do  not  necessarily  pay  the 
highest  wages.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
quite  often  true.  A  business  that  cuts 
its  costs  to  the  limit  often  finds  its  busi¬ 
ness  increasing,  employs  more  people, 
and  pays  better  wages  than  one  that  is 
inefficier  We  believe  that  there  is  room 
for  both  chain  stores  and  independents 
and  that  competition  between  them  is 
healthy. 

*  *  * 

Blight  Resistant  Chestnuts? 

We  are  continuing  our  work  with  blight 
resistant  chestnuts  but  so  far  have  not 
located  any  strains  of  American  chest¬ 
nuts  which  have  unusual  resistance. 
Each  of  the  cases  where  the  trees  are 
definitely  located  we  record,  and  at  some 
future  date  we  send  a  follow-up  letter  to 
see  if  the  tree  is  continuing  to  resist 
blight.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  considerable  information. 

We  are  continuing  extensive  work  with 
the  introduced  Asiatic  chestnuts  and  have 
a  large  number  of  experimental  coopera¬ 
tive  orchards  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  also  are  doing  extensive 
work  in  crossing  up  the  most  promising 
strains  of  the  chestnuts  from  the  horti¬ 
cultural  and  from  the  forest  standpoint. 

G.  F.  Gravatt,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Editor’s  Note  :  A  few  issues  ago  we  ask- 
I  ed  for  letters  from  people  who  had  ob- 
|  served  young  chestnut  trees  unaffected 
by  blight.  We  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
plies,  which  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Gravatt,  who  tells  in  the  above  letter 
how  they  are  attempting  to  bring  back 
the  chestnut. 

*  *  * 

Right! 

I  read  an  article  on  page  5  of  a  recent 
issue  which  recalls  my  early  days  when 
I  I  helped  mother  make  tallow  candles.  The 
I  first  type  were  “Dips.”  A  dozen  wicks 
I  were  strung  on  a  round  stick,  then  dip- 
|  ped  in  warm  tallow.  When  dry,  they 
I  were  dipped  again.,  till  of  the  right  size. 
I  It  required  more  skill  in  making  this 
I  type.  Those  made  in  tin  moulds  had 
I  wicks  made  of  two  strands,  twisted,  then 
I  strung  on  sticks  and  dropped  into  the 
I  moulds  with  care  to  have  each  wick  in 
I  the  center  of  each  mould.  I  have  a  collec- 
I  tion  of  8  different  moulds.  When  cold, 
I  they  were  taken  out  and  placed  on  cloth 
I  to  dry.  Then  they  were  packed  in  boxes 
I  and  covered  tight.  Rats  are  very  fond 
I  of  tallow. 

I  am  an  old  chap,  80  years  old  in  June, 
I  the  fourth  generation  on  this  land. 
I  History  is  my  hobby  and  Vermont  has 
I  the  finest  kind. — W.  H.  L.,  Vermont 
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The  patented  two  extra  layers 
of  Gum-Dipped  cords  that  hold 
the  big  heavy  tread  to  the 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body 


The  body  of  patented  Gum- 
Dipped  High  Stretch  Cords 
which  give  greater  adhesion, 
flexibility  and  strength  to 
^  withstand  pulls  and  strains 


★  DEEP-CUT  HEAVY  TREAD 
—MORE  TRACTION  . 

★  SELF  CLEANING  .  .  . 

★  DOES  NOT  BUMP  ON 
PAVED  ROADS  .  .  . 

★  NO  CHAINS  NEEDED 

★  A  SIZE  AND  TYPE  FOR 

YOUR  CAR,  TRUCK  and 
TRACTOR  . 


THE 


T»T*$ton* 

POWER  BATTERY 

FOR  20%  MORE  POWER 


Tirtstonc 

SPARK  PLUGS 

For  Quick 
Starts  and 
Longer 
Mileage 


Ti  restone 

AQUAPRUF 

BRAKE  LINING 


For  Better 
and  Safer 
Braking 
Control 


Tinstone 

FAN  BELTS 


Titest  one 

RADIATOR 
HOSE 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Listen  to  the 
Voice  of  Firestone  —  featuring 
Richard  Crooks,  Gladys 
Swarthout,  or  Nelson  Eddy  — 
every  Monday  night  over  N.B.C. 
— WEAF  Network  ...  A  Five 
Star  Program 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 

FOR  EVERT  FARM  NEED 

If  you  have  ever  been  stranded  with  your 
car,  truck  or  tractor  in  mud  or  soft  ground, 
you  will  welcome  this  new  line  of  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires.  This  big,  heavy,  extra 
rugged,  specially  designed  tread  that  cleans 
itself,  required  54%  more  rubber  to  give  you 
traction  without  chains. 

It  will  pull  you  through  any  muddy  road 
or  soft  ground.  This  heavy  traction  tread  is 
securely  held  to  the  Gum-Dipped  cord  body 
by  the  patented  construction  of  two  extra 
layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the  tread. 

See  your  nearest  Firestone  Service  Store, 
Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or  Implement  Dealer 
today!  Equip  your  car,  truck  and  tractor  with 
these  new,  Super-Traction  tires  for  more 
economical  year-round  service. 

Remember!  This  heavy,  Super-Traction 
tread  is  guaranteed  not  to  loosen  from  the  tire 
body  under  any  conditions,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 
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Fight  Weed  Growth 

with  the  “New  4 


Many  other  types  of 
cultivators  available  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line. 


A  Favorite  McCORMICK-DEERING 
Cultivator  for  All  Row  Crops 


There  isn’t  another  cultivator 
on  the  market  that  can  touch 
the  McCormick-Deering 
“New  4”  for  all-around  useful¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  operation. 

No  matter  what  row  crops 
you  grow,  you  can  put  the 
“New  4”  in  the  fields  and  do  a 
clean,  thorough  job.  This  is  a 
pivot-axle  cultivator—  the  foot 
pedals  pivot  the  wheels  and 
shift  the  gangs  at  the  same 
time,  giving  double-quick 
dodging  action  and  making 
hillside  cultivation  easy.  Gangs 
are  always  parallel  with  the 
row,  permitting  the  shovels  to 
cut  their  full  width  all  the  time. 


Regardless  of  the  position  of 
the  gangs,  the  axle  arch  re¬ 
mains  vertical,  maintaining  the 
correct  pitch  and  gather  of  the 
wheels.  A  wide  range  of  at¬ 
tachments  is  available  for  the 
“New  4”  to  adapt  it  to  any 
crop  or  condition. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  show  you  the 
“New  4”.  If  you  want  to  culti¬ 
vate  from  16  to  20  acres  a  day, 
the  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
a  McCormick  -  Deering  Two- 
Row  Cultivator.  He  also  can 
furnish  cultivating  equipment 
to  be  used  with  the  Farmall 
Tractors. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  State* 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today. 
Early  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  A  now. 

\  Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


FAMOUS 

FOR 

SAFETY 


Famous  Unadilla  Si! 
with  features  like  tl 
safe  and  easy  door  froi 
ladder  in  best  grade  Oregc 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  un 
sually  low  prices.  Write  tod; 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  e 
tra  discounts  for  cash  at 
early  orders,  also  easy  pa 
mentplan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


COOL  YOUR  MILK... 

and  Get  Higher  Prices! 

Get  this  Real  Money  Maker  becauseit  quickly  cools  milk 
...  It  pays  for  itself  from  the  to  50  degrees  or  below  and 
very  start.  One  user  Saved  keeps  it  cool  until  shipped. 

$54in  One  Month. ..  Another  It  reduces  your  bacteria 
says,“Extra  Milk  Profits  Paid  count,  raises  the  quality  of 
for  It”...  ESCO  (Low  Cost)  your  milk  .  .  .  and  Makes  It 
Cooling  Equipment  Makes  More  Salable. 

Money  For  ESCO  is  the  Original  Pat- 
You...  ented  Milk  Cooler. 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

409  East  Biddle  St. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  American  agriculturist. 
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Get  Ready  for 

Better  Milk  Prices  m  y'\ 


By  G.  G.  BRADT 

THE  dairy  cycle  curve  has  turned 
upward;  cow  numbers  are  on  the 
decline  and  the  number  of  heifers  being 
raised  is  falling  off.  Milk  production 
on  January  1,  1935,  was  estimated  at 
10  per  cent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier 
and  butter  in  storage  was  57  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Consumption  in 
some  markets  is  showing  an  upward 
trend,  although  in  New  York  City  no 
increase  has  as  yet  been  recorded. 
Greater  consumption  is  dependent  to 
a  large  degree  upon  city  purchasing 
power.  As  city  business  improves,  it 
is  believed  that  consumption  will 
gradually  rise. 

Thirty  New  York  Farm  Bureaus  are 
endeavoring  to  prepare  their  dairymen 
for  the  next  up-swing  in  the  dairy 
business  cycle.  These  bureaus  are 
pointing  out  that,  according  to  the  lat¬ 
est  statistics,  the  low  point  in  the  dairy 
cycle  has  apparently  been  reached  and 
that  over  the  next  few  years,  slow  im¬ 
provement  may  be  expected.  If  these 
predictions  are  true,  these  thirty  farm 
bureaus  believe  that  right  now  is  the 
proper  time  for  their  dairymen  to  lay 
their  plans  for  this  future  “rise”  which 
is  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 

Remember  1928-30? 

The  farm  bureaus,  in  calling  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  their  milk 
producers,  have  not  lost  sight  of  what 
happened  in  the  boom  years  of  1928- 
30.  It  was  during  these  years  that 
milk  prices  were  relatively  good,  cow 
prices  were  very  high  and  most  milk 
producers  thought  that  these  conditions 
would  last  indefinitely. 

What  happened  ?  As  I  remember, 
dairymen  started  to  raise  heifers  and 
then  more  heifers.  During  those  years, 
I  was  county  agent  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  which  normally  is  not 
a  great  dairy  cattle  raising  section.  I 
remember  seeing  calves  tied  up  in 
stables  both  in  front  and  in  back  of  the 
milking  herd.  Almost  every  vacant 
corner  in  many,  stables  had  a  heifer 
tied,  —  and  what  occurred  in  Delaware 
County  was  duplicated  in  nearly  every 
county  in  New  York  •  and  in  other 
northeastern  states. 

As  we  know,  most  dairymen  in  those 
boom  years  were  a  little  behind  with 
their  calculations.  They  started  to 
make  their  adjustments  too  late.  By 
the  time  their  calves  were  cows,  the 
peak  had  been  reached  and  they  found 
their  stables  full  of  stock  when  milk 
and  cow  prices  were  falling  rapidly. 

One  Big  Mistake 

One  great  mistake  was  made  on  the 
last  up-swing  in  the  cow  cycle.  I  do . 
not  refer  to  the  late  start  which  was 
made  with  the  rearing  of  calves,  but 
to  the  kind  of  calves  which  were  rais¬ 
ed.  In  many  instances,  every  heifer 
calf  dropped  was  saved  regardless  of 
the  production  of  the  dam  or  the  kind 
of  bull  which  sired  it.  These  errors  in 
selection  and  breeding  which  occurred 
in  the  late  twenties  are  now  being  re¬ 
flected  in  the  production  of  the  cows 
which  we  are  milking  today.  When  we 
needed  good  cows  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  low  milk  prices,  we  did 
not  have  them. 

After  four  or  five  years  of  severe 
depression  in  the  dairy  business,  we 
can  now  begin  to  feel  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached  and  that  the  corner 
is  being  turned.  This  year,  1935,  may 
not  greatly  reflect  this  improvement 
which  has  apparently  started,  but  it  is 
probable  that  over  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  grdat  improvement  in  dairying 
can  be  expected. 


Thousands  of  northeastern  dairymen  belong  (0 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations.  Others, 
like  this  dairyman,  keep  records  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mail  box  testing,  whereby  samples  from 
each  cow  are  mailed  to  a  central  point  where 
batterfat  tests  are  made  and  records  kept. 


In  planning  for  the  future,  dairymen 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  good  times  and  bad,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cow  is  the  one  that  produces  the 
most  milk  and  butterfat.  If  we  are  to 
raise  calves  now,  only  calves  of  proper 
breeding  should  be  selected.  If  a  cow 
has  not  produced,  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  as  a  mature  cow,  at  least  300 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year,  I  should 
hesitate  about  raising  her  heifer  calf. 
If  I  knew  that  a  calf  was  sired  by  an 
outstanding  bull,  whose  transmission  of 
high  production  would  off-set  the  lower 
production  of  the  cow,  the  rearing  of 
calves  from  cows  giving  less  than  300 
pounds  of  fat  might  be  allowable. 
Know  the  production  of  the  dam  as 
well  as  something  about  the  production 
behind  the  bull.  Keep  a  purebred  bull 
from  ancestry  producing  better  than 
the  best  cow  in  the  herd. 

Proper  Feeding  and  Disease  Control 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in 
this  future  dairy  program  for  New 
York  producers  is  the  proper  feeding 
of  the  cows  in  the  herd.  Feeding  grain 
according  to  the  milk  and  butterfat 
which  a  cow  produces  is  recognized  by 
successful  dairy  feeders  as  the  most 
efficient  method.  Through  such  a  feed¬ 
ing  plan,  the  good  cows  get  the  grain 
they  should  have  and  the  low  producers 
are  not  overfed. 

Disease  control  measures  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  herd  improvement 
work.  Tuberculosis  will  be  pretty  well 
stamped  out  of  New  York  herds  by  an¬ 
other  year.  There  are  but  few  coun¬ 
ties  now  in  which  all  cattle  have  not 
had  at  least  one  test.  ‘  The  problem 
with  TB  is  how  to  stay  “clean.”  This 
can  be  done  by  using  the  usual  care 
in  the  purchase  of  replacements  and  by 
approved  methods  of  disinfecting  the 
premises  at  regular  intervals. 

Mastitis  and  abortion  are  other 
disease  problems  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Both  of  these  diseases  cause 
heavy  losses  each  year.  As  time  passes,  j 
methods  for  control  should  be  started, 
—  the  sooner  the  better. 

Production  Records  Essential 

In  this  whole  program  which  we  have 
been  considering  for  the  future,  records 
of  milk  production  and  butterfat  test  , 
on  each  cow  in  the  herd  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  If  we  are  to  select  the  proper 
calves  to  raise,  records  on  their  dams 
are  necessary.  These  records  are  also ; 
valuable  in  efficient  feeding;  in  culling 
“boarder”  cows  and  in  selling  cows. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  keeping 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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get  the  jump 

on 

BACTERIA 


It’s  bacteria  that 
make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ac¬ 
cepted  milk  and 
rejected  milk.  The 
shorter  the  time 
required  for  cool¬ 
ing,  the  lower  the 
bacteria  count. 


EMPIRE 


UNIT  COOLER 


Reduces  Milk  Temperature 
To  Below 


50°  in  45  Minutes 


. . .  consequently  bacteria  are  headed  off,  milk  is 
accepted,  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

The  Empire  Unit  Cooler  has  two  cooling  actions 
at  once: 

Circulating  Cold  Water, 
Mechanically  Refrigerated  Coils 

Built  to  last  and  run  without  tinkering.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature,  list  of  models  and  prices  of 
this  cooler  that  will  make  money  for  you! 

Empire  Milking  Machine,  Inc. 
100  Humboldt  St. ,  Rochester,  N. Y . 


Veterinary 
Guide  FREE 


iSf 


^93  Diseases 


rof  cattle,  hogs,  horses. 
'  sheep  and  poultry  and  how 
rto  treat  them  are  described 
^and  illustrated  in  Peters’ 
'  Veterinary  Guide,  a  192-page 
r '  book  of  great  value  the  year 
’  around.  Agricultural  instruc¬ 
tors  are  using  this  helpful  book.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today  and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 

Hog  Cholera 

ing  your  own  pigs  and  how  to  get  free  syringes 
with  an  order  for  3000  c.c.’s  of  Peters’  Clear 
Serum  and  200  c.c.’s  of  Virus  for  only  $19.60. 

Serum  55  cts.  per  1 00  c.c.  Virus  1  Vz cts.  per c.c. 

Pigs  20  to  40  lbs.,  25  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus, 
16%  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  SO  c.c. 
Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  19 Vi  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs 
90  to  120  lbs.,  40  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  25^. 

AhOPtintl  —  tells  how  to  collect  blood 
-raw  a  uuu  samples  from  your  cows  to 
be  sent  to  our  laboratories  for  10  cts.  a  test. 
Also  how  to  do  your  own  vaccinating  against 
Abortion  at  only  49  cts.  per  animal. 

BlSCklfifi!  —describes  symptoms  and 
..sbiutg  teUB  how  to  vaccinate  with 
Peters’  Blackleg  Aggressin  at  9  cts.  per  dose. 
Free  syringes  with  first  100  doses. 

COLD  BRANDING— WITHOUT  HOT  IRON  at  1 

cent  per  animal,  or  99  cts.  a  Pint.  Branding 
Iron,  99  cts.— any  letter.  Write  and  order  to¬ 
day.  PETERS  PAYS  POSTAGE. 

Peters  Serum  Co.  operates  under 
U.  S.  Govt,  license  No.  34. 


Ners  Family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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HMMAN  MILKER 

new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many- 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

H1NMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box.  45  Oneida.  N.Y. 


Gl  ARP  Cl  I  AC  —The  best  at  lowest  cost 
aiLUO  Buy  direct  and  save 
Get  Globe  prices  before  you  buy. 

GLOBE  SILO  PLANT.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
records  is  that  if  we  are  to  prepare 
for  the  next  up-swing  in  the  cow  cycle, 
no  time  can  be  lost  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  prices 
when  they  occur.  With  records  as  your 
guide,  more  profitable  herds  can  be 
built  in  less  time  and  many  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  can  be  avoided.  Even 
then,  there  are  enough  to  contend 
with.  So  if  you  have  your  eye  on  the 
future,  start  now  to  keep  records  on 
your  cows.  Your  farm  bureau  will 
help  you. 


Disease  Free  Red  Kidneys 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
found  these  to  be  both  higher  yielding 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  Well’s 
strain.  Incidentally  they  were  not 
claimed  to  be  and  apparently  are  not 
at  all  resistant  to  bacterial  blight.  The 
York  variety  matures  from  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  Geneva  but  in  most 
tests  has  not  yielded  as  high  as  the 
latter.  For  several  years  in  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Geneva  variety  has  consistently 
out-yielded  all  other  strains  of  red  kid¬ 
ney  and  is  accordingly  recommended 
when  buying  blight  free  or  western 
grown  seed. 

Some  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  in  the 
Marysville  district  of  California  have 
lately  supervised  the  production  of  red 
kidney  seed  for  the  New  York  trade. 
Such  seed  properly  selected,  field  ro- 
gued  and  processed  in  the  warehouse 
is  sealed  in  100  pound  bags  and  tagged 
as  Calapproved.  Most  of  the  Calapprov- 
ed  seed  recently  produced  has  been  of 
the  Simpson  strain,  now  thought  to  be 
the  best  available  from  California.  Con¬ 
siderable  seed  of  Geneva  and  York 
varieties  has  been  produced  recently  in 
southern  Idaho.  To  date,  our  tests  in 
New  York  indicate  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  either  yield  or  season  of  ma¬ 
turity  between  Idaho  grown  Geneva 
and  Calapproved  seed. 

Some  red  kidney  seed  is  each  year 
shipped  in  from  Chili.  This  can  usually 
be  bought  cheaper  than  our  western 
grown  seed.  The  only  year  this  was 
compared  in  our  strain  trials,  it  proved 
very  satisfactory.  However,  Chilean 
seed  varies  considerably  in  season  of 
maturity  and  since  certain  sections  of 
Chili  are  subject  to  blight,  it  is  not 
considered  as  safe  a  source  of  seed  as 
that  produced  under  better  known  con¬ 
ditions. 


Better  Spraying 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
terests  were  not  balanced  by  the  buy¬ 
ers’.  The  best  recourse  for  the  grower 
is  to  buy  his  insecticide  through  a  farm 
cooperative  that  can  rebate  the  grow¬ 
er  any  excessive  price,  as  a  patronage 
dividend. 

Apple  Market  Strengthens 

Last  fall  I  ventured  a  forecast  in  my 
columns  that  the  apple  market  was 
liable  to  weaken  during  the  mid-season 
and  possibly  strengthen  towards  the 
end,  for  those  varieties  that  would  keep 
well  in  storage.  There  was  more  ac¬ 
tivity  this  past  week,  for  both  export 
and  domestic  markets.  Today  I  sold 
apples,  for  export,  for  considerably 
more  than  I  could  have  obtained  two 
weeks  ago.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  pack  will  grade  TJ.  S.  No.  1, 
or  better,  that  it  be  free  from  scald 
and  decay,  and  a  variety  suitable  for 
export. 


Send  Mail  to  Ithaca 


SALE — Surge  Milking  Machine  with  two  single 
“tuts.  RAY  J.  SABIN,  SPENCER.  NEW  YORK. 


oming 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $050 

hotel  « — 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


All  letters  to  the  editorial  department, 
Service  Bureau,  advertising  department, 
and  accounting  department,  of  American 
Agriculturist  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
only  mail  which  should  be  addressed  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  is  mail  to  our  subscription  depart¬ 
ment,  concerning  renewals.  We  no  longer 
have  an  office  in  New  York  City  and  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  letters  addressed 
either  there  or  to  Poughkeepsie  cause  a 
delay  of  several  days  in  getting  a  reply 
to  you. 
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.HERE  are  so  many  other 
people  telling  about  what’s 
in  CREAMATINE  and  what 
makes  it  increase  butterfat  and 
milk  production  that  it  doesn’t 
seem  like  there’s  much  for  us 
to  tell. 

But  it’s  been  a  lot  of  fun  to 
hear  one  explain  how  it’s  one 
ingredient  that  puts  up  the 
butterfat  and  another  claim 
it’s  something  else  that  does  it. 

Now  there  isn’t  any  use  of  your  asking  some  one  that  doesn’t 
want  you  to  use  CREAMATINE  for  perhaps  we  happen  to  know 
just  a  little  more  of  what  goes  into  CREAMATINE  than  they 
do.  (That  isn’t  bragging,  it’s  just  plain  fact,.? 

Well,  if  you  want  a  list  of  the  ingredients  they  are  listed  on  the 
tag  and  they  are  all  there  — ■  every  one  of  them,  except  two  —  and 
those  two  are  almighty  important. 

One  of  those  things  is  the  way  the  ingredients  are  proportioned— 
it  isn’t  any  one  of  them,  but  the  proportions  of  all  of  them  mixed 
together  that  make  a  finished  product  that  does  the  trick. 

The  other  thing  . . .  not  on  the  tag ...  is  the  process  and  care  in 
blending. 

It  is  these  unseen  things,  not  on  the  tag  hut  in  the  hag  that  make 
CREAMATINE  the  marvel  that  it  is. 

President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Every  claim  for  Creamatine  is  based  on  records  of  actual  feeding. 
Copies  of  records  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  com-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  $1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  "P  *  •  *  J 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  Aft 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(I  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed  ,uu 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Head,  but  what ' — v.  rZ-= 

i  that  stuff/ 


MilL-Inrf  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
iTlIIIVIllg  for  a|j  make  machines.  Better  quality. 
MoAhino  Lower  prices.  Write  for  price  booklet. 
mdtlllllC  Give  namo  of  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  US  about  Willard’s  Farm  Light  Battery.  New 
design  —  new  appearance.  Convenient  terms.  WILLARD 
STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


WOOL  WANTED,  W 00L — 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alvati  A.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight  Ship 
to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Not  just  an  experiment,  but  backed  by  many  hundreds  of 
satisfactory  installations  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Sheds 

There  is  one  of  our  Coolers  near  you — let  us  send  you 
the  names  of  the  nearest  users  in  your  vicinity. 

Practical  Efficient  Economical 

EITHER  CORK  INSULATED  CONCRETE  VAT 
OR  CORK  INSULATED  CABINET. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  STS  $169.00 

Information  gladly  given  at  no  expense 
to  you.  Attractive  Dealer  Proposition. 


Mail  Coupon  today! 

Haverly  Milk  Coolers  are  equipped  with 

crovn  ELECTRIC 

V  £L  REFRIGERATION 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
Is  Exclusive  Distributor  for  Servel  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel 
Equipment  are  sold  by  Haverly  Electric 
Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


lAVdRLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors 
ol  Kerosene  Electrolux,  EAST  SYRACUSE.  NEW 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete 
information  on  Haverly  Milk  Coolers.  Gas  —  Electric. 


Name  .... - 

Address  _ . _ 

County - 


Holstein 
Friesians _ 

YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  records. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Bred  Holsteins 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


Osborndale  Farm 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,”  “Sir  Piehe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 

"Vo^aTe^  4A6r-’  Derby,  Conn. 

ELLKA  Y  FARMS 


Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WIN  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle,  Korndyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Denver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTING  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


— Accredited,  140  head, 
Males  and  females,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam’s  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
10  Guernsey  Cows  .  .  .  . 

All  clean  tested,  young,  heavy  producers. 

The  kind  that  a  dairyman  likes  to  own. 

One  hundred  gallons,  first  quality  maple  syrup. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN  Homer,  New  York 


Going,  Going, 


Sunnygables  Somersault  in  Action. 


If  you  cannot  see  the  pony  clearly  in  the  picture,  it  is  becafise  he  is  moving 
so  fast.  Notice  the  young  man. 

Bids  are  coming  in  fast.  You  have  until  May  9,  1935  to  present  your 
bid.  Announcement  of  the  highest  bidder  will  appear  in  the  May  25,  1935 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

For  full  details  of  this  remarkable  offer  see  page  12  of  the  April  13  issue. 
What  is  he  worth  to  you?  Send  your  bids  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Livestock  Department,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Bots  and  Worms  Injure  Horses 


THERE  are  three  species  of  horse  bot 
flies  in  New  York;  the  common  bot¬ 
fly,  the  chin  fly,  and  the  nose  fly.  A  few 
years  ago  the  investigators  and  obser¬ 
vers  interested  in  these  pests  reported 
that  the  so-called  common  bot  fly 
which  deposits  its  eggs  along  the  front 
legs,  and  the  bots  in  the  front  part  of 
the  stomach  were  most  plentiful  and 
common. 

The  adult  stage  of  these  parasites  is 
a  fly  which  is  larger  than  the  common 
house  fly  and  really  looks  more  like  a 
bee.  Although  it  can  neither  sting  nor 
bite  it  seems  to  scare  the  animal  when 
it  approaches  to  deposite  eggs  on  the 
hair.  The  nose  and  chin  flies  which  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  on  the  hairs  about  the 
nose  and  chin  respectively  are  even 
more  feared  than  the  common  botfly. 
The  small  larvae  which  hatch  from 
the  bot  eggs  get  into  the  mouth  and 
go  down  to  the  stomach  where  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  wall  and  re¬ 
main  there  and  grow  for  about  7  or  8 
months.  They  embed  the  small  hooks 
on  the  front  end  of  their  bodies  into 
the  stomach  wall  and  the  spines  on 
their  bodies  produce  considerable  irri¬ 
tation.  Horses  which  have  many  of 
these  bots  suffer  from  various  sorts  of 
stomach  and  intestinal  disorders  in¬ 
cluding  colic. 

Roundworms  which  live  in  the  large 
and  small  intestines  are  even  more 
prevalent  and  more  injurious  than  the 
stomach  bots.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  appearance.  The  largest,  known  as 
Ascarids,  may  be  over  a  foot  long  and 
larger  around  than  a  lead  pencil.  The 
Strongylus  species  or  so-called  Palisade 
worms  are  smaller,  usually  ranging 
from  V2  to  2  inches  long.  These  worms 
live  in  the  large  intestine,  are  blood 
suckers  and  undoubtedly  are  the  most 
serious  of  all  of  the  many  forms  para¬ 
sitizing  the  horse.  Colts  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  older  animals. 

Although  the  adult  worms  live  in  the 

TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

TARBELL  FARMS, 

Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


intestinal  tract,  the  young  worms  mi¬ 
grate  extensively  through  the  body  tis¬ 
sues  and  may  bring  about  rather  ser¬ 
ious  conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  immature  stage  of  the  worm  to 
lodge  in  some  of  the  larger  arteries 
causing  a  stoppage  of  blood  which  may 
produce  paralysis  or  death.  When  the 
artery  becomes  plugged  the  tissues  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  vessel  cannot  be  properly 
nourished.  Then  sometimes  a  piece  of 
the  clot  will  break  off  and  plug  other 
vessels  causing  very  serious  circulatory 
disturbances  resulting  in  lameness  of 
one  of  more  legs  and  recurring  colic. 
The  adult  stage  living  in  the  intestine 
injures  the  wall  and  sucks  blood. 
Horses  suffering  from  heavy  infesta¬ 
tions  of  palisade  worms  usually  show 
symptoms  of  unthriftiness. 

The  treatment  for  removal  of  these 
worms  is  essentially  the  job  of  the 
veterinarian  since  no  one  else  can  pro¬ 
perly  appreciate  the  possible  effects  of 
a  poisonous  drug  upon  a  sick  animal, 
but  prevention  is  the  duty  of  the  horse 
owner  and  much  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  infestations.  Clean  stables  with 
raised  hay  racks  and  mangers,  and 
clean  sanitary  water  troughs  help  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  feed  with 
the  droppings. 

Prompt  removal  of  all  of  the  manure 
to  fields  which  will  not  be  used  as  horse 
pastures,  or  the  treatment  of  manure 
with  heat  or  chemicals  to  kill  the  eggs 
and  larvae  will  help  to  prevent  heavy 
parasitism. 

Additional  information  may  be  had  by 
writing  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

— D.  W.  Baker,  D.  V.  M. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  changing  his  ad  in  our  issue 
of  April  27 : 

Carl  W.  Miller,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


farm  Guernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  16241 1. 

Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  1 0 1 26 1 . 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  champion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 

■  G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager 

Bellmath  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  48 

_  MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENW00D  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

|JNK  AMET  FARM  " 

Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  and  occasionally  females 
for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


y^YCHMERE  FARM 


Ontario,  N.  Y. 


Wayne  Co. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

THE  CROCKER  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Herd  Sire:  SUPREME’S  CHAMPION  No.  214194 

SIRE  ROYAL  SUPREME  137088. 

DAM  MAYFLOWERS  FAWN  FACE  92475. 

EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


E 


ORGE  HILL 

Guernseys. 


•• 

Select  your  future  herd  sire  from  a  high  testing, 
high  producing  strain  while  prices  are  low. 

Over  50  A.R.  records  in  our  herd.  A.R.  Sires. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Breeder  of 


May  Rose  guernseys 

MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
<  AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


V 


ALLEY  MEAD 


=  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED.  NEGATIVE,  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.Y. 


^pplecot  guernsey  parm 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  Herd. 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &  SON’S 

Schaghticoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


cDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Bulls 


m 

IfJL  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 

jWe  have  for  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service- 
jabie  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 

McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

Oscar  F.  Kuney,  Owner 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING,  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  C0RNELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SLOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y 
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The  Sixth  Annual 

Strathglass  -  Strathaven  Sale 


of 

50  Registered  Ayrshires 

on  Thursday,  May  9th 

Offers  the  season’s  best  opportunity  for  selection 
of  richly  bred,  sound,  good  typed,  young  foun¬ 
dation  stock  of  this  breed,  with  best  obtainable 
4%  production  inheritance. 

10  YOUNG  BULLS.  40  FEMALES  ARE  SELLING. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr., 

Port  Chester,  New  York. 


Ay 


SAND  HILL 


RSHIRE 


S 


Accredited  T.B.  Certificate  No.  204530. 
Bang’s  Disease  Free  Herd  Certificate  No.  123. 
THREE  CHOICE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
7  mo.  old.  Sired  by  Pcnshurst  Leader. 


I.  D.  KARR 


Almond,  New  York 


hARTNETT  fARMs 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  TOP  QUALITY 

AYRSHIRES 

Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELIAS  SELLERS.  Mgr. 

Elco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

ROYALLY  BRED.  TYPE,  SIZE  AND  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 

=  Meridale  Farms  — 

Annual  Sale 

Saturday,  June  15th 

Meredith,  New  York 

20  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 
30  MERIDALE-BRED  JERSEYS 
20  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  JERSEYS 
- Also - 

A  consignment  of  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calves 
by  State  breeders,  proceeds  for  a  4-H  Jersey  Build¬ 
ing  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse. 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

File  request  for  catalog. 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
[nent  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count,”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters,  2  young  sons  are 
FOR  SALE  NOW. 

_  JOHN  LtJCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 
Raise  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Ja 


Outstanding  Young 

ERSEY  Sires 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Refer  to  previous  advertisements. 

WE  NOW  OFFER:  BULL  H.  P.  465— 

Dropped  March  10,  1935.  Solid  color,  light  fawn. 
Growing  nicely.  Very  masculine  and  typey. 

Sired  by — High  Pastures  Jolly  Prince,  son  of  Sybil’s 
Fairy  Prince  and  whose  dam  is  Mayflower’s  Pogis 
Surprise,  consecutive  Medal  of  Merit  winner  with 
1105  lbs.  butter  fat  and  18,012  lbs.  milk. 

His  dam — Fauvic  Princess  Sybil,  Classified  GOOD 
PLUS,  Silver  Medal  at  2  yrs.  and  2  mos.,  with 
491.39  lbs.  butter  fat  and  8,861  lbs.  milk  in  305 
days.  Mature  equivalent,  using  A.J.C.C.  age  con¬ 
version  factors:  768  lbs.  butter  fat  and  13,858 
lbs.  milk. 

PRICE  — $100.  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFER¬ 
RED,  F.O.B.  WOODSTOCK.  VT. 


Aiba^Johnson  H'lgH  PaStll^S 


Owner. 


Woodstock, Vermont 


James  F. 
Nelson, 
Manager. 


Elm  hill  jerseys 

Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  BR0„°"rD- 


P 


LATO  BROOK  FARM 


Owl  Interest  Jerseys 

A.J.C.C.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  Average 
9544  lbs.  Milk  —  466.69  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  farmers  prices  a  bull  calf,  backed 
by  high  production  and  proven  transmitting  ability. 
Dams  record  8405  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  fat  at  2  years. 
ACCREDITED  AND  ABORTION  FREE. 

CARL  W.  MILLER  R.  D.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


BROWN 

SWISS 

CATTLE 


Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
of  animals  for  sale.  Blood  tested  and 
free  from  mastitis. 


Eu||  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
Q'Pe  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
«nd  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 
A.YRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

Corfu,  N.  Y.  Res.  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y. 

NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 

Note:  Yearling  Polled  Ayrshire  Pasture  Bull  for  Sale. 


cA 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feetij. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen- .Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  --  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England’s  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

BROOKVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 


JAMES  S.  MORSE 

SEED  CORN  SPECIALIST 
W.  B.  Sweepstakes  Cornell  No.  II  New  Hybrid 
Also  Sweet  Clover  —  Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

SPECIAL*  SALE  Percheron  Stallion 

2'/j  years,  1800  lbs  weight. 

Levanna,  New  York 


CHOICE 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

$2.00  per  gal. 

JAS.  A.  HANLEY  Essex,  Vt. 


HONEY 


THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80:  28  ib.  handy  pail, 
$2.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $  1 .50  ^ 
15  lbs.,  $2.10;  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  Ib.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a  reason.” 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT 


Fancy  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  GALLON,  $2.00;  HALF  GALLON,  $1.10. 
SUGAR,  25  LB.  IN  FIVE  AND  TEN  LB.  TINS. 
PREPAID  ONE  AND  TWO  ZONE. 


Greensboro, 


P.  N.  ALLEN 


Vermont. 


50  BUSHEL  OF  FIELD  RUN 

Katahdin  Potatoes 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.00  PER  BUSHEL, 

I  YR.  FROM  CERTIFIED. 

FRANK  A.  LIETZ,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  No.  3 — original  strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL — an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  Ralph  Baker 


Victor, 
New  York 


REGISTERED  —  CERTIFIED 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

High  Yielding,  Plump  kernels.  Stiff  straw.  Ripens 
with  Oats.  “Grows  most  Digestible  Nutrients  per 
acre.”  $1.50  per  bu.  For  large  quantities  write 

WM.  F.  VOLLMER, 

Akron,  New  York 


Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 

H.  J.  SHOUP 

Little  Valley,  New  York 


CERTIFIED 


Alpha 

Barley 


Ithacan 

Oats 


Wheat 

Straw 


THOMAS  CARMAN 
Trumansburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 


n  CERTIFIED  n 

DEED  POTATOES 

SMOOTH  RURAL,  SIXTY  CENTS. 
The  Home  of  Superlative  Seed  for  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Certified  Green  Mountain 

Seed  Potatoes 

Grown  from  high  yielding  strain. 
Write  or  wire  for  price. 
HERMAN  V.  SMITH 
RD.  3,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


V 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


JP  Certified 

'  CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS  v 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  .. 

•Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York^T 


So 


CAYUGA 
$4.00 


MANCHU 
$2.00 


YBEA 


nS 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  Ib.,  Clover  $4.50.  Amber  $3.90. 

5  Ib.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


«wj  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro- 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Sand  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


/ LEGHORN  S 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs.  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13.184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  |RviNG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
"The  Strain  Bred  jar  Largt  Uniform  White  Eg^s  Always," 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averags 
4'A  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen. 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed, 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  > 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 

I.flRGE  IKYING  I,E6H0RNS 


Pullorum  Clean — Heavy  Duty — R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  A.INJD  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

Gladiolus  Choice  Gulbs 

OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named,  $1.00  per  doz. 

Good  bulbs  mixed,  50c  per  doz..  $3.00  per  100. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TAKE  a  vacation  trip  in  August  with  pleasant  companions, 
under  auspices  of  The  American  Agriculturist.  We  have 
planned  a  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Mackinac  Island, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Duluth — then  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  and  Colorado.  We’ll  have  a 
delightful  party,  which  readers  of  this  magazine  are  invited  to 

join.  \S(  rite  to.  jyjf  g  r  Eastman 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

No  harm  in  asking  questions.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  Send 
for  the  tour  leaflet.  No  charge.  These  great  responsible  trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  cooperating  and  guarantee  the  high 
quality  and  success  of  our  tour: 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Burlington  Route 
!  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 


and  MAIL  IT 
With  Your 


CUP  THIS  AD 
KODAK  FILM 

to  JANESVILLE  FILM  SERVICE 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Roll  Developed.  8  Glossy  Prints,  _  _ 

AND  OIL  PAINTED  OCa 

ENLARGEMENT  . fcUL 

C  58  Individual  attention  to  each  picture. 


vy  4  «  V  SAVE  MONEY  — BUY  DIRECT 

»/  A  II  II  BOUCLE  $2.95— SHETLAND  $2. 

V  71  me  l\l  4  F0LD  $'-75- 

|\  El  CHIFFON  BOUCLE  $4.00 
I  rill  I  M  Angora  Chenilles,  Gulmpes,  etc. 
™  “  *  Samples  Free.  Money  refunded. 

J.C.  YARN  CO.  (Dept.  K-3)  III  Spring  St.  N.Y.City,  N,Y, 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  Any  size.  25c  coin,  including 
two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box 
829.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Rnllc  T)pvf'lnnprl  Two  beautiful.  double-weight 
xvuiis  ucvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 

8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


FANCY  PERCALE.  rayon  pieces  10  lbs.  $1.00,  postage 
extra;  silks,  velvet,  woolens  —  cheap. 

JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  or  chewing  5  lbs.  75c.  Ten 

$1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


ii 


HOTEL  © 
TIMES 
SQUARE 


An  Address 
that  Places 
gg  YouBightin 
the  Center 
of  Thing*. 


43rd  St.  Westof  Broadway 
New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00-$4.00  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at$1.75 


Get  the  jUMp 


on  the  cost  of  feeding  your  herd  next  winter. 
When  you  can  buy  dependable  Craine  Quality 
in  a  silo  at  present,  low,  direct-from-factory 
prices,  that’s  looking  ahead  to  SAVE  MONEY 
and  earn  better  profits  when  the  snow  flies. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

18  PINE  ST.,  NORWICH,  N. 


C  R  A  I  NEU 


85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

will  sell  at  public  sale  in  comfortable  pavilion 
THURSDAY,  MAY  9TH,  10  A.  M. 

TROY,  BRADFORD  CO.  PENNA. 

Fine  offering  of  fresh  and  nearby  springers.  .  .  . 
bred  and  unbred  heifers  .  .  .  several  bulls  ...  all 
personally  selected  ....  consigned  by  reliable  breed¬ 
ers  ....  all  accredited  ....  all  negative  .... 
many  eligible  for  New  York  or  New  Jersey  shipment. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer. 

ROBERT  H.  WILCOX,  Sl*£  Work. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 150  Acres  for  1935 

"Frostproof”  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants  now 
ready.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Danish  Ballhead.  Allhead, 
Flatdutch  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Price 
5C0,  60c;  lOUU,  $1.00;  10,000.  $7.50.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  and  Sweet- 
potato  plants.  We  use  Certified  seeds  of  the  best  strains 
and  treat  them  to  avoid  diseases.  We  are  oldest  and 
largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  over 
million  plants  daily.  Strictly  First  Class,  hand  picked 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name  or  money  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Wholesale  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants, 

dozen  choice  varieties,  hardy  open  grown  $1.00-1000, 
5000-$4.00,  I0.000-$7.50  —  new  soil  grown  thorobred 

stock  seeds.  Bonny-best,  marglobe  tomato  $1.50-1000. 
Snowball  cauliflower.  $3.00-1000.  Other  plants  May, 
June.  Oldest  Virginia  growers. 

JOE  COUNCILL  SONS.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  voa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


APRIL  SPECIAL:  200  Champion  Everbearers  $1.40,  250 
Mastodon  $2.00.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier,  IOO-75c; 
250-$l.50.  Dunlap,  Aroma  Gib' on  Blakemore,  250-$!.; 
IOOO-$3.25.  Latham,  Cumbe-P nd  Raspberry  or  Black¬ 
berries  100-$ 1 .25.  Satisfaction  guar  nteed. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 
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'jp  ROUBLES  galore  continue  to  pile 
up  for  AAA  over  its  cotton  regi¬ 
mentation  policies.  (See  editorial  this 
issue.)  Increased  cotton  price  caused 
by  reduction  program,  plus  processing 
tax,  plus  government  price  pegging, 
has  brought  in  more  cotton  goods  from 
Japan  in  last  two  months  than  was 
imported  from  that  country  for  last 
ten  years.  While  total  of  imports  is 
still  comparatively  small,  danger  of  in¬ 
crease  plus  decreased  cotton  consump¬ 
tion,  has  made  panicky  whole  cotton 
textile  industry.  Maryland’s  Senator 
Tydings  (Democrat)  said  in  Senate 
debate:  “I  question  very  much  wheth¬ 
er  we  helped  country  even  temporarily 
when  we  put  AAA  upon  the  statute 
books.  Is  it  not  time  to  repeal  these 
monstrosities  (NRA  and  AAA)  and 
wipe  them  out  in  order  to  revive  world 
trade  ?  .  .  .  .  ” 

Raymond  Daniell,  writing  in  New 
York  Times  on  conditions  in  South, 
reports  that  AAA  cotton  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  has  thrown  thousands  formerly 
employed  out  of  work.  “These  are  the 
share  croppers,”  says  Daniell,  “who 
constitute  between  80  and  90  per  cent 
of  those  directly  affected  by  the  three 
A’s.  For  them  three  A’s  have  spelled 
unemployment,  shrunken  incomes,  and 
a  lower  standard  of  living.” 

SLANT:  How  complicated  is  mod¬ 
ern  society!  AAA  interferes  with 
natural  law,  cuts  down  cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  ups  price  with  artificial  tax.  This 
throws  cotton  laborers  on  relief  and 
cotton  farmers  to  growing  other  crops. 
Also  reduces  cotton  consumption, 
brings  in  foreign  competition,  thereby 
closing  many  cotton  manufacturing 
mills,  throwing  some  thousands  out  of 
work  and  incidentally  lowering  demand 
for  market  garden  farmers  who  have 
markets  in  the  textile  centers.  It’s 
like  a  tumbling  row  of  dominoes !  Now, 
of  course,  AAA  alone  did  not  do  all 
this.  There  were  other  factors  such 
as  drought,  but  it  did  enough  to  show 
that  it  takes  more  than  human  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  wisdom  to  interfere  success¬ 
fully  with  natural  law. 

Only  logical  conclusion,  if  AAA  pres¬ 
ent  policies  are  continued,  is  complete 
regimentation  of  every  industry  all  the 
way  along  the  line.  Secretary  Wallace 
repeatedly  warns  people  that  if  they 
don’t  accept  his  policies  they  will  have 
to  accept  eventually  something  strong¬ 
er,  and  those  stronger  measures  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  is  now  asking  Congress 
for  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  giving 
AAA  almost  absolute  power  in  several 
directions.  Fortunately,  Congress 
shows  signs  of  rebellion  and  amend¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  modified  before 
they  get  passed. 

Tobacco  Act  Declared  Invalid 

“It  is  the  plainest  kind  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  accomplish  an  unconstitution¬ 
al  purpose  hy  pretended  exercise  of 
Constitutional  powers 

In  this  strong  language  Judge 
Charles  Dawson  in  a  Federal  Court  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  the  AAA  Kerr-Smith  Act 
regulating  tobacco  production.  This 
law  imposes  almost  a  confiscatory  tax 
on  tobacco  farmers  who  refuse  to  con¬ 
tract  with  AAA  to  keep  their  produc¬ 
tion  down.  “Congress,”  said  the  Judge, 
“has  no  authority  to  control  produc¬ 


tion.”  This  adverse  ruling  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  by  AAA. 

Food  for  Relief 

Good  work  is  AAA’s  cooperation  with 
relief  agencies  in  distributing  farm 
products  for  relief.  In  drought  area 
farmers  faced  selling  cattle  on  swamp¬ 
ed  market  or  allowing  animals  to 
starve.  AAA  helped  by  buying  huge 
amount  of  beef  products  for  relief. 
Distributed  food  products  include 
meat,  dairy  products,  flour,  cereals, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Total 
distribution  amounts  to  2  per  cent  of 
total  annual  concentrated  food  require¬ 
ments  of  Nation.  Removal  of  these 
surpluses  strengthened  seasonal  mar¬ 
kets,  tended  to  raise  farm  prices.  Only 
criticism  is  that  more  farm  industries, 
such  as  poultry,  were  not  aided. 

Wheat  Referendum 

On  May  25,  wheat  growers  every¬ 
where  will  have  chance  to  vote  on 
whether  they  favor  continuing  wheat 
production  adjustment  measures  under 
AAA  during  1936,  ’37,  ’38,  and  ’39. 
Here’s  your  chance  for  complete  regi¬ 
mentation  for  years  ahead  whether 
emergency  continues  to  exist  or  not. 
Meetings  of  wheat  growers  will  be  held 
preceding  voting,  and  regimentation 
explained.  In  some  sections  like 
Northeast,  both  sides  will  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sented.  In  most  wheat  sections,  gov¬ 
ernment  steam  roller  propaganda 
machine  will  roll  at  full  tilt  in  wheat 
meetings.  If  amendments  to  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  proposed  by  AAA,  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  Congress,  are 
passed,  wheat  farmers  and  other  farm¬ 
ers  and  processors  who  do  not  go  along 


Important  Congressional 
Legislation  at  a  Glance 

Bills  passed 

1.  $4,880,000,000  for  work  relief. 

2.  Repeal  of  income  tax  publicity. 

3.  Regular  appropriation  bills. 

Under  Consideration 

1.  Banking  Reform  (Will  be  some) 

2.  Holding  company  reform 
(Some  modified  bill  will  pass) 

3.  NRA  extension  (Likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  but  will  be  trimmed) 

4.  Food  and  Drugs  advertising 
(50-50  chance) 

5.  Thirty-hour  week  (May  pass 
but  not  likely) 

6.  Transportation  control  (Pro¬ 
bably  will  be  some  bus  and 
truck  regulation.  Bill  has  pass¬ 
ed  Senate) 

7.  Shipping  subsidies  (President 
favors  but  Congress  doubtful) 

8.  Social  security  (Some  kind  of 
bill  will  pass) 

9.  Abolish  War  Profits  (McSwain 
bill  provides  for  one  hundred 
per  cent  tax  on  excess  war 
profits  for  conscription  of 
wealth  and  raw  materials  in 
war  time  and  giving  President 
power  to  tax  industry  and  re¬ 
gulate  distribution  of  essential 
commodities.  This  bill  passed 
House.  Similar  one  now  before 
Senate. 

10.  Soldiers’  Bonus  (Compromise 
likely) 

11.  Wagner  Labor  Bill  (Some 
scheme  will  likely  pass  for 
government  enforcement  of 
collective  bargaining) 

12.  AAA  Amendments  (Granting 
more  power.  Will  be  modified 
before  passing) 
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voluntarily  with  regimentation  will  be 
forced  to  go  along  under  the  proposed 
licensing  plan,  providing  a  majority  of 
farmers  sign  up  or  agree. 

Milk  Marketing  Agreements 

Some  progress  is  being  made  for  a 
milk  marketing  plan  in  New  York  Milk 
Shed  in  cooperative  agreement  between 
AAA  and  state  milk  boards,  such 
agreement  to  control  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  both  of  intra-state  and  interstate 
shipments.  Report  is  that  control  will 
be  forced  by  licensing  of  milk  dealers, 
and  that  this  licensing  provision  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  if  present 
amendment  to  AAA  Act  in  Congress, 
increasing  licensing  power  of  AAA,  is 
passed. 

SLANT:  Federal  and  state  coopera¬ 
tion  is  apparently  necessary  to  control 
price  cutting  in  New  York  Milk  Shed 
during  this  emergency.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  setting  up  of  great  government 
machine  with  centralized  absolute  pow¬ 
er  to  run  milk  business  on  permanent 
basis.  There’s  where  the  danger  is  in 
proposed  licensing  amendment  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  It  is  easier  to  give 
your  rights  to  a  centralized  government 
than  it  is  to  get  them  back.  Electing 
a  man  to  office  does  not  make  him  a 
superman.  There  is  no  magic  in  gov¬ 
ernment  that  does  not  exist  in  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations.  Transfer¬ 
ring  so  much  power  which  can  be  used 
for  political  or  unwise  purposes  may 
cause  us  to  wake  up  some  day  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  sold  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 


•  Priming  Pump 
With  Billions 


ENOUGH  money  to  fill  900  bushel 
baskets  with  $10  bills  is  how  a 
statistician  describes  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $4,880,000,000  which  Congress 
has  finally  authorized  President  to 
spend  for  work-relief. 

President’s  biggest  job  now  is  to  get 
program  going  so  as  to  create  jobs  as 
fast  as  possible  for  3,500,000.  He  has 
already  set  aside  $125,000,000  to  con¬ 
tinue  emergency  relief,  and  $30,000,000 
for  the.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
which  is  to  be  enlarged  to  take  care 
of  600,000  young  men.  On  April  12th, 
President  indicated  that  $200,000,000 
would  be  spent  to  eliminate  grade 
crossings  on  main  lines  of  railroads,  to 
be  done  without  cost  to  railroads. 
“White  collar  workers,”  of  whom  750,- 
000  are  now  on  relief  rolls,  have  been 
allotted  $300,000,000.  These  workers  in¬ 
clude  all  kinds  of  professionals  from 
doctors  to  stenographers. 

Other  projects  called  for  by  the  ap¬ 
propriation  are: 

1.  Highways,  roads,  streets  (and 
grade  crossings),  $800,000,000. 

2.  Rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  in 
stricken  agricultural  areas,  and  water 
conservation,  irrigation,  and  reclama¬ 
tion,  $500,000,000. 

3.  Rural  electrification,  $100,000,000. 

4.  Housing,  $450,000,000. 

5.  Sanitation,  prevention  of  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  reforestation,  forestation,  flood 
control,  rivers  and  harbors  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  projects,  $350,000,000. 

Loans  to  finance  purchase  of  farm 
lands  by  farmers,  share-croppers,  ten¬ 
ants  and  farm  laborers  are  authorized 
by  the  bill. 


of  those  who  try  to  remain.  Dust 
storms  hang  like  a  black  scourge  over 
Western  Kansas,  Eastern  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  Western  Oklahoma,  nearly 
all  of  Texas,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico. 
Sucked  up  by  the  winds,  dust'  swirls 
eastwards  across  nearly  half  of  the 
United  States,  sifting  down  even  in 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana. 
AAA,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Emergency  Relief,  are  busy  rushing 
food  and  water  into  the  stricken  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  taking  other  relief  meas¬ 
ures.  Permanent  plans  also  are  under 
way  to  prevent  recurrence  of  trouble. 

Old  timers  who  complained  bitterly 
when  dry  plains  of  West  were  first  put 
to  plow,  are  now  justified  in  their  opin¬ 
ion.  Pioneers  said  that  buffalo  grass 
held  that  semi-arid  desert  land  to¬ 
gether.  Following  the  long  drought, 
heavy  winds  have  lifted  bared  dried 
surface  of  plains  literally  into  the  sky. 
Some  wag  said  that  wind  and  dust 
storms  had  moved  the  boundary  lines 
in  some  states  two  miles  from  their 
original  place.  Another  claimed  that  he 
saw  a  prairie  dog  burrowing  a  mile 
high  in  sky. 


Eyes  On  Geneva 


'C'  NGLAND,  France,  and  Italy,  at 
their  Stresa  meeting  on  April  13th, 
buried  some  of  their  private  differences 
and  turned  a  united  front  on  Germany. 
They  issued  a  joint  resolution  criticiz¬ 
ing  her  for  her  violation  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty  and  announced  that  they 
are  solidly  back  of  a  peace  pact  to 
ward  off  war.  * 

Mr.  Hitler,  who  is  full  of  surprises, 
gave  the  three  nations  one  while  they 
were  in  conference.  He  sent  word  that 
Germany  is  willing  to  enter  a  non- 
agression  pact  in  the  East.  By  this  new 
scheme,  Germany,  would  promise  to 
keep  her  hands  off  territories  belonging 
to  other  eastern  European  countries. 

SLANT:  But  would  Germany  promise 
to  keep  her  promise  ? 

Now  in  special  session  at  Geneva  is 
Council  of  League  of  Nations.  On  April 
17th,  it  adopted  the  point  resolution 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy  censur¬ 
ing  Germany.  It  then  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirteen  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  with  future  vio¬ 
lations  of  treaties.  Committee  is  to  re¬ 
port  at  regular  session  of  Council  be¬ 
ginning  May  20th.  Council  is  expected 
to  reach  an  agreement  by  which,  any 
nation  violating  a  treaty  in  the  future 
could  be  cut  off  economically  and 
financially  from  rest  of  world. 

Most  significant  of  all  are  air  allian¬ 
ces  which  are  developing.  A  series  of 
mutual  assistance  air  agreements,  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  their  signers  against 
attack  from  any  outside  source,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  under  way  between 
France,  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Italy,  and  others  are  looked 
for.  Such  agreements  would  give  a 
combined  air  force  of  great  power. 

SLANT :  This  plan  allows  us  to  picture 
what  another  great  war  would  be  like. 
It  will  be  fought  in  the  air  and  will 
bring  death  and  destruction  such  as 
never  before  known.  To  be  strongly 
hoped  that  League  may  have  necessary 
wisdom  to  solve  Europe’s  dilemma  and 
to  find  a  way  to  peace  with  justice  to 
each  nation,  including  Germany. 
League’s  task  would  be  easier  if  United 
States  were  now  a  memebr. 


• 

• 

Tragedy  of  Dust 

Britain  Prospers 

O  RIM  tragedy  stalks  the  prairie  and 
^  plains  country  of  American  West. 
The  long  drought  still  persists,  result¬ 
ing  in  blinding,  whirling,  choking  dust 
in  several  states,  ruining  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  crops,  forcing 
people  to  flee  from  their  homes,  and 
bringing  sickness  and  despair  to  many 


BEST  indication  that  Britain  is  fair¬ 
ly  prosperous  is  announcement  that 
she  has  made  substantial  reductions  of 
taxes  on  small  incomes.  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  cheered  as  help  for  “little  men” 
was  announced.  Conditions  in  Britain 
have  steadily  improved  since  she  de¬ 
valued  her  pound. 


Write  for 
free  book¬ 
let,  “Bor¬ 
deaux  Mix- 
ture  —  Its 
Preparation 
and  U se.’ 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

recommended  for  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

because  of  its  uniformity  and  purity 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALLST.,  N.Y.C.  230 N.  MICH.  AVE., CHICAGO 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

Americas  agriculturist 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

A.  A.  Associates 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  strain  SEED  POTATOES  continuously  since 
1889.  Best  Northern  grown  early  and  late  varieties.  K.ee 
Pricelist.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  VIA  THE  SS.  OCTORARA  AND  THE  SS.  JUNIATA 


“ Nature’s  Route  to  and  From  the  West' 

•  Plan  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes  this  year.  For  a  vacation 
to  the  West  and  the  National  Parks,  the  Great  Lakes 
provide  an  inspired  route.  Through  tickets  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  your  travel  or  railway  agent  to  include  one 
way  or  round  trip  passage  on  the  Lakes  via  the  modern 
ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 

Or  spend  a* 1 2 3 4 5  full  vacation  cruising  the  Lakes.  Special 
nine-day  (between  Buffalo  and  Duluth)  hnd  five-day 
cruises  (between  Buffalo  and  Mackinac  Island  with  no 
shore  expense)  have  been  scheduled  with  frequent  sail¬ 
ings.  Thrill  to  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  Great  Lakes’ 
country  .  .  relax  and  rest  on  sun-drenched  decks  cool¬ 
ed  by  stirring  breezes  .  .  .  enjoy  delight  ul  meals  and 
a  full  schedule  of  entertainment  with  dancing  every 
night.  Adequate  shore  leave  is  arranged  at  all  points 
of  interest. 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  120  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO  (NIAGARA  FALLS)  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  HOUGHTON  DULUTH 

Adequate  Facilities  tor  Automobiles  Between  All  Ports. 


Bargains 

in 

Fruit  Trees 

We  still  have  a  good 
assortment  o  f  apple, 
cherry,  peach,  pear  and 
plum  trees.  Send  us  a 
list  of  your  orchard  re¬ 
quirements  and  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.  McCORM  ICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


NOW'S  THE  TIME  T 
GET  THAT  MILKE 


^  “You  keep  cows  for  just  one  thing 
...  TO  make  money.  When  you  get  up 
to  6  cows  or  more ,  every  modern  dairy 
farmer  knows  that  you  can  make  more 
money  with  a  milking  machine  than  if  you 
milk  by  hand . .  .  that  the  saving  in  time 
alone  will  soon  pay  for  a  good  milker . 

“All  right,  what  kind  of  a  milker  are 
you  going  to  get?  Or,  if  you  already 
have  a  milker,  and  it  needs  recondition¬ 
ing,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

“I  don't  care  what  you  pay  .  .  .you  just 
can't  beat  this  sears  prima!  It's  got 
everything!  And  at  this  new,  low  price 
.  .  .  $29.95  •••  as  against  $75  to  $85 
for  anything  like  it  in  quality,  per¬ 
formance  and  dependability,  there  just 
isn't  any  argument.  Get  that  prima  and 
get  it . , .  now!” 


MILK  PROFITS 

INCREASING 


.85 


SEPT.  OCT.  NOV.  DEC.  JAN:35  FEB.  MAR. 

You  can’t  afford  to  feed  your  cows  grain  unless  TOO  lbs.  of  rnillc  will 
buy  at  least  100  lbs.  of  feed.  For  tbe  first  time' since  last  May,  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  on  tbe  average,  wilFbuy  better  than  100  lbs.  of  feed . . . 
MEANING  THAT  THE  MILK-FEED  RATIO4  IS  NOW  FAVORABLE  TO 
DAIRY  PROFITS! 

'Source  of  Statistics:  "Farm  Economics"  publish*]  by  Cornell  University 
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This  30-Day  NO-RISK  TEST  OFFER  Wil 
SAVE  Farmers  Thousands  of  Dollars 

★  A  brand-new  PRIMA  Milker  at  $29.95  •  Equal  in  perform 
ance  to  any  $75  to  $85  milker  sold  today.  Prima’s  well-knowi 
precision  parts.  Strong,  serviceable  heavy-gauge  aluminum  pail 
Fresh,  new  live  rubber.  At  this  clearance  price,  how  can  an; 
dairy  farmer  afford  to  be  without  a  quality  milker?  How  cai 
anyone  consider  re-conditioning  an  old  machine,  at  a  cost  probabl; 
higher  than  the  price  of  a  new  Prima? 

And  you  don't  risk  a  cent .  .  .  30 -day  trial .  .  .  money-back  guaran 
tee  . .  .  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Put  the  Prima  beside  any  $75  to  $85  milker.  See  how  tin 
strongly-built,  thick,  polished  aluminum  pail  compares  in  weight 
finish  and  quality  .  .  .  how  the  teat  cups  with  their  automati 
shut-off  are  equal  or  superior  . .  .  notice  how  the  sanitary  claw  i 
balanced  so  cups  hang  evenly.  Watch  how  the  action  of  the  pul 
sator’s  balanced  stroke  gives  smooth,  gentle,  even  performance 
Compare  the  thick,  fresh  rubber  . . .  note  its  strength,  weight  am 
flexibility.  You  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  quality  and  per 
formance  .  .  .  you  must  be  satisfied. 

If,  after  you  have  used  this  new  Prima  Milker  for  30  days,  you  di 
not  find  it  the  equal  in  every  way  of  any  machine  selling  at  $7 
to  $85,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  entire  original  purchas 
price  plus  whatever  transportation  charges  you  have  paid 
Prove  it  out  right  on  your  own  farm  with  your  own  cows. 

No  farmer  or  dairyman  with  six  or  more  cows  to  milk  can  affoi 
to  overlook  this  opportunity  ...  an  actual  saving  of  more  tha 
33 /i%  from  our  °wn  low  price  of  last  year,  $44.95.  Now  $29.(1 
.  .  .  think  of  it!  Other  milkers  of  a  quality  comparable  to  thil 
sold  last  year,  and  are  selling  today,  for  $75  to  $85  . . .  more  tha 
id/2  times  this  new  Sears  price. 

YOU  CAN’T  IMPROVE  ON  NATURl 

The  Sears  Prima  Milker  embodies  all  the  newest  refinements  develop 
in  more  than  twenty  years  of  engineering  research  and  invention.  It 
based  on  the  standard  vacuum  principle  .  .  .  exactly  the  same  principle! 
which  a  sucking  calf  milks  its  mother.  The  best  authorities  all  agree  tb 
you  can’t  improve  on  nature. 


SEARS/  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  PHILADELPHIA..  .  boston 


Costs  so  little,  no  farmer  or  dairyman  with  6  or  more  cows  can  afford 
do  without  it.  if Costs  less  now,  probably,  to  buy  a  new  Prima  than  to 
worn-out  parts  in  your  old  milker,  if  Fits  any  standard  pipe 
if  One-piece,  high-quality,  fresh  new  rubber  inflations  with  de- 
prima  padded  diaphragm  top  .  .  .  tapered  design,  fits  any  teat 
.  non-stop,  fool-proof,  smooth  gentle-action  pulsator  ...  as  easy  on  a 
as  her  own  calf  and  can  milk  just  as  dry.  if  Sanitary,  very  easy  to 
simple  to  install  and  simple  to  operate,  if  Thick,  full-weight 
pails  ...  5  and  8  gallons,  if  Sold  under  Sears  absolute  money- 
guarantee:  If  at  the  end  of  30  days’  test  on  your  own  herd,  it  doesn’t 
itself  the  equal  in  every  way  of  any  milker  selling  at  $75  to  $85, 
it  and  we  will  refund  all  of  your  money,  plus  any  transportation 
you  have  paid. 

from  your  Sears  catalog  (Page  809)  or  use  the  special  order  blank 
at  right. 

YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  PRIMA  AT  YOUR  SEARS  RETAIL  STORE 

he  new  prima  milker  can  be  seen  at  your  nearest  Sears  store.  Drop 
and  talk  it  over.  You  can’t  pass  up  this  opportunity.  Maybe  never 
;ain,  a  first-class  milker  at  anything  like  this  price.  Remember,  easy  pay- 
ents  if  desired  . .  .  $3.00  down  on  the  single-unit  machine! 

ill  prices  shown  here  are  for  mail  orders  sent  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston 

iNGINE  PUMP  OUTFIT 

Vacuum  pump,  tank  and  gauge.  Equipped 
with  1  }>2-2  H.P.  Economy  Engine. 

Will  operate  3  single  units  or  2  double  units. 

For  use  with  any  standard  design  milker  pipe¬ 
line  outfit.  Does  not  include  pipe,  or  stall 
cocks. 

APM  1038— Complete  ECON-  jm  en 

.MYEngine  vacuum  outfit.  Ship- 
9g  weight,  325  pounds . T  *  "Cash 


See  Your  Sears  Catalog — Page  809 


VACUUM  PUMP  AND  TANK 

ic  Specially  built  H  H.P.  electric  motor  for  V-Belt 
drive. 

if  Vacuum  pump,  tank,  gauge. 

★  For  2  double  or  3  single  units. 

★  For  use  with  any  standard-design  milker.  Outfit  does 
not  include  pipe  or  stall  cocks. 

23  APM  1037 — Complete  Pump  Outfit  with  .  gm  jm  jce 
special  \i  H.P.  electric  motor.  Specify  Sr^4lOJ 

voltage  required.  Shpg.  wt.,  140  lbs .  "  Cash 

23  APM  1036 — Complete  Pump  Outfit  for  .  m «%ne 

gasoline  engine.  State  engine  speed  and 

pulley  size.  Shpg.  wt.,  100  lbs .  M  Cash 

See  Your  Sears  Catalog — Page  809 


STRAIGHT- LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

~7/7/T- 


23  AP  1010— Single-Unit  Milker  complete  (milks  one 
cow  at  a  time).  Shipping  weight,  25  lbs.  Cash.  .$29.95 

23  AP  1020— Double-Unit  Milker  complete  (milks  two 
cows  at  a  time).  Shipping  weight,  35  lbs.  Cash.  .$33.75 

Write  for  prices  on  combination  outfits  for  any  size  herd 
...  of  single  or  double  units,  or  both  . . .  engine  driven  or 
electric.  See  Page  773  in  your  Sears  catalog  for  easy 
terms.  Or,  for  full  particulars  on  easy  terms,  address 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  at  either  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG  OR  FILL  OUT 
THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

(Send  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  whichever  is  nearest  you) 

Please  Ship  the  Following  for  which  I  enclose  remittance  including  postage: 


Number 

Quantity 

■  Article 

Each 

Total 

Am’t.  for  Postage 

23  AP  1010 

Single-Unit  Prima  Milker 

Complete 

$29.95 

23  AP  1020 

Double-Unit  Prima  Milker 

Complete 

$33.75 

I  understand  1  may  return  the  above  merchandise  within  30  days ,  if  I  am  not  satisfied ,  and  that  you  will  then  return 
my  money  plus  transportation  charges. 

*  *  * 

Or ,  if  you  prefer  to  buy  on  Easy  Payments,  check  here  (  )  and  we  will  send  Order  Blank  and  complete  information. 
( Use  Easy  Payment  Order  Blank  in  back  of  Sears  large  Catalog ,  if  you  have  one) 


NAME. 


POSTOFFICE. 


RURAL  ROUTE.. 


BOX  NO.. 


_ STATE _ 


*535  S.^  ;&Cot 


STREBTADDRESS 


(274)  18 


WHEN  and  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  so  determines,  red 
sour  cherries  will  be  under  AAA  con¬ 
trol.  Recently  it  was  announced  from 
Washington  Secretary  Wallace  had 
given  tentative  approval  to  a  proposed 
marketing  agreement.  Its  principal 
feature  is  a  minimum  price  of  three 
cents  a  pound  to  growers. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  growers  have 
been  agitating  price-fixing.  Prices 
have  been  low  for  the  past  four  years. 
Most  of  the  red  sour  cherries  are  grown 
in  Western  New  York  and  Michigan, 
with  a  scattering  in  Wisconsin  and 
several  other  states. 

Advertising  Eliminated 

Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  “de¬ 
termines”  that  all  processors  must  pay 
a  minimum  of  three  cents  a  pound  for 
cherries  they  may  or  may  not  do  so. 
Processors  will  buy  as  many  or  as  few 
cherries  as  they  wish.  There  have  been 
hints  they  will  buy  less  than  a  year 
ago,  when  the  top  price  was  two  and 
one-half  cents. 

When  a  proposed  price-fixing  agree¬ 
ment  was  first  discussed  it  was  to  in¬ 
clude  an  assessment  of  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  for  advertising.  This 
has  been  eliminated.  No  one  seems  to 
know  why. 

There  is  a  lot  that  might  be  said 
about  the  cherry  industry,  price-fixing 
and  related  topics.  Probably  it  has 
been  said.  I  just  want  to  make  two 
points:  I  do  not  think  three  cents  a 
pound  is  excessive  or  unreasonable,  but 
can  it  be  enforced?  How  can  more 
cherries  be  sold  at  higher  prices  with¬ 
out  “selling”  the  consumer? 

Potato  Prices 

Speculative  flurries  in  the  potato 
market  aroused  interest  to  almost 
fever  heat.  All  winter  the  market  has 
been  sagging.  Upstate  growers  have 
been  getting  about  15  cents  a  bushel. ' 
Supplies  have  been  liberal.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  freely  the  situation  was  nearly 
hopeless  because  of  the  large  holdings 
in  Maine. 

Then  the  federal-state  market  re¬ 
ports  brought  news  of  things  happen¬ 
ing  in  Maine.  In  three  weeks  prices 
in  that  state  rose  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  barrel  to  75  cents  and  $1.  There 
were  various  explanations,  but  no  one 
attempted  to  explain  away  the  large 
holdings  of  tubers.  Dust  storms, 
drouth  and  the  AAA  were  mentioned 
as  influencing  possible  food  shortages 
for  the  Midwest. 

One  Western  New  York  cold  storage 


? . 

WGY  Farm  j 

PROGRAMS  I 

> 

_ > 

- - — _ 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  29  ; 

12:35 — "Why  Learn  to  Judge  Livestock?”  Dr.  K.  L. 
Turk. 

12:45 — “Using  Your  Upper  Story,"  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  30 

12:35 — “Things  are  Done  Differently  In  the  Dairy  To¬ 
day."  J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45 — Musical  Program — Sharon  Springs  Central  School. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  I 

12:35 — "Why  I  Am  Using  Motors .  on  My  Farm.” 

12:45 — “How  the  Yankees  Came  to  New  York  State.” 
Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr..  (Countryside  Talk l. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  2 

12:35 — "Bees  About  their  Business,”  James  Foster. 
12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  3 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,"  Miss  Evelyn  Streeter. 
12:55 — “The  Troubles  of  a  Colt."  Dr.  M.  G.  Fincher. 
8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “What  Every  Girl 
Should  Know  About  Home  Interiors,”  Rockland 
County  4-H  Clubs. 


operator  put  60,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  storage.  If  prices  go  up  he  stands 
to  make  money;  if  they  do  not  ad¬ 
vance  much,  he  still  thinks  he  can  get 
back  his  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Blossom  Fete  Dates  Set 

Plans  for  Western  New  York’s  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  are  being  shaped  un¬ 
der  chairmanship  of  George  A.  Morse, 
president  of  the  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Rural  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  region  are  to  pick  candidates 
for  blossom  queen.  Candidates  and 
their  mothers  will  assemble  at  William¬ 
son  May  18,  when  judges  will  pick  the 
queen. 

The  major  event  will  be  at  Brock- 
port,  May  25.  The  coronation  will  take 
place  in  the  forenoon,  followed  by 
luncheon  and  a  pageant  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  widespread  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  is  expected  to  attract  thousands 
of  persons. 

Old  Flowers  Come  Back 

It  is  interesting  sometimes  to  turn 
from  the  puzzles  of  the  fartn  situation 
to  something  more  harmonious.  The 
other  day  I  called  on  some  hothouse 
growers  who  raise  vast  numbers  of 
flower  plants  for  sale  to  retail  stores. 
I  was  told  orders  are  far  ahead  of  a 
year  ago.  One  of  the  big  upstate  out¬ 
lets  has  doubled  last  year’s  orders. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  slant 
is  the  return  to  popularity  of  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  Petunias,  according 
to  George  M.  Keller,  Brighton  whole¬ 
sale  grower  for  a  half  century,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  most  popular  flower. 
Portulaca  and  salpiglosis  have  gained 
in  demand  remarkably  in  the  past  two 
years.  Zinnias  and  scabiosa,  among 
the  old-fashioned  flowers,  are  ranked 
higher  than  ever,  he  finds,  since  gar¬ 
den  clubs  and  individual  flower  lovers 
have  been  giving  flower  gardening  a 
boost  in  the  past  few  years. 

Congress  Eats  Pie 

Rushed  hot  from  the  ovens  of  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
the  airplane  of  The  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  apple  pies  were  placed  on  the 
luncheon  tables  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  other  day.  Even  western 
representatives  and  senators  had  to 
agree  Western  New  York  apple  pies 
are  of  top  quality. 

The  pie  deal  followed  distribution  of 
Oregon  apples  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
The  westerners  sought  to  create  the 
impression  the  Pacific  Coast  apples 
were  the  world’s  best.  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  pointed  out  this  was  a 
false  impression.  It  suggested  a  real 
treat  for  the  legislators  in  the  way  of 
home-baked  pies  made  from  New  York 
apples.  Newsreel  and  press  photog¬ 
raphers  met  the  arriving  plane.  It  was 
a  big  day  for  New  York  apples. 

Grange  Head  Recovering 

Grangers  are  cheered  to  learn  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  is  re¬ 
cuperating  at  his  home  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  after  an  operation  for  removal 
of  an  inward  goiter.  Taber  is  the  dean 
of  national  farm  organization  leaders, 
serving  his  12th  year  as  National 
Grange  head.  He  has  been  in  office 
longer  than  any  previous  Grange  chief 
and  longer  than  the  head  of  any  other 
major  farm  organization. 

Grange  Lecturers  Meet 

Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller,  State  Grange 
lecturer,  reports  good  attendance  at 
the  series  of  conferences  for  masters, 
lecturers  and  other  officers  she  is  con¬ 
ducting  throughout  the  state.  The 
series  began  March  25  and  will  con¬ 
clude  May  18. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Fred  J.  Freestone, 


state  master,  point  out  any  Granger  is 
welcome  to  attend  these  meetings,  and 
that  it  should  be  considered  a  duty  for 
state  officers  to  be  present.  Last  year 
4,976  persons  from  647  Granges  attend¬ 
ed.  It  is  hoped  to  better  this  record. 

Interest  in  TenEyck 

I  do  not  find  many  farmers  ready  to 
express  opinions  about  the  new  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  and  markets, 
Peter  G.  TenEyck.  There  is  interest — 
plenty  of  it — and  a  friendly  attitude. 
There  is  the  feeling  the  job  is  in  good 
hands,  but  so  far  Mr.  TenEyck  has 
stuck  so  closely  to  his  job  that  farm¬ 
ers  agree  they  do  not  know  what  his 
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policies  will  be. 

It  is  safe  to  say  dairymen  appear  to 
be  most  interested  because  of  the  legis- 
lation  asked  by  the  commissioner  to 
strengthen  his  hand  on  milk  control. 
There  is  agreement  that  milk  control 
has  been  only  partially  successful  so 
far.  Knowing  the  high  caliber  of  Mr. 
TenEyck,  many  farmers  tell  me  they 
would  like  to  see  him  “clean  up”  the 
situation.  Because  he  has  been  doing 
very  little  talking  for  publication  and 
has  made  no  moves  (so  far  as  they 
know)  of  a  drastic  nature,  many  farm¬ 
ers  ask  with  more  than  mild  interest: 
“What  is  Mr.  TenEyck  going  to  do?” 


New  Laws  That  Affect  You 


New  York  Legislature  got  through 
another  session  last  week  and  here 
are  a  few  things  it  did:* 

Milk  Control 

Passed  were  four  bills  strengthening 
power  of  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  and 
Control  Board,  discontinuing  present 
State  Milk  Advisory  Committee  on 
June  1,  and  giving  Commissioner  power 
to  name  new  committee  without  veto 
power,  to  serve  until  March  31  next 
year. 

Milk  Advertising 

Made  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
($100,000  less  than  last  year)  to  carry 
on  for  one  more  year  milk  publicity 
campaign.  State  will  be  repaid  by  lc  tax 
per  hundred,  one-half  of  tax  to  be  paid 
by  producers  and  other  half  by  dis¬ 
tributors.  Good  was  accomplished  by 
this  work  last  year,  backed  by  prestige 
of  the  state.  Consumption  was  defin¬ 
itely  increased  upstate,  and  in  New 
York  City  was  at  least  held. from  to¬ 
bogganing  in  spite  of  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  and  steady  lowering  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power.  If  milk  is  to 
continue  to  compete  with  beer  and  soft 
drinks,  consumers  must  be  told  of  its 
value.  When  state  quits  milk  pub¬ 
licity  job,  dairymen  must  carry  it  on 
or  else  greatly  reduce  production. 

Support  for  Regional  Markets 

Enacted  were  two  regional  market 
bills,  one  for  $165,000  to  Central  New 
York  Marketing  Authority,  and  $50,000 
to  Lower  Hudson  Marketing  Authority, 
as  loans  to  help  get  these  excellent  aids 
to  better  marketing  established.  Bills 
are  not  yet  signed  by  Governor  but 
probably  will  be.  Balance  of  money 
probably  will  be  borrowed  from  Public 
Work  Administration. 

Albany  Market  Authority 

To  develop  a  regional  market  in  the 
City  of  Albany  is  purpose  of  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  not  yet  sign¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  bad  bill  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  Governor  will  veto  it. 
It  would  set  up  in  city  of  Albany  an¬ 
other  market  in  direct  competition 
with  regional  market  already  located 
and  successfully  operating  at  Menands, 
a  short  distance  from  Albany.  Some 
500  farmers  hold  stock  in  Menand’s 
market  and  have  used  their  joint  credit 
to  borrow  money  from  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  help  finance  market. 
If  two  markets  are  established  in  same 
district  neither  can  be  very  successful. 

Market  for  Southern  New  York 

Passed  was  an  appropriation  of  $2500 
for  State  College  to  study  market 
needs  of  southern  New  York,  with  view 
to  recommending  establishment  of  a 
regional  market  somewhere  in  south¬ 
ern  tier. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Re¬ 
organized 

This  was  one  of  the  important  agri¬ 
cultural  acts  of  this  year’s  Legislature. 
It  abolished  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  put  Commissioner  in  control 
of  the  department  and  responsibility 
only  to  the  Governor. 

Agricultural  Research  Job  Continued 

Corn  ear  worm  study  by  Geneva, 
$3500. 

Alfalfa  snout  beetle,  Dutch  Elm  dis¬ 
ease,  and  Yellow  Dwarf  study,  State 
College,  $32,500. 

Hop  production  study,  Geneva, 
$5,000. 


Poultry  disease  study,  Veterinary 
College,  $15,000. 

State  Aid  Investigation 

Legislative  Commission  was  author¬ 
ized  to  study  State  Aid.  State  now  re¬ 
turns  over  half  its  revenues  to  local 
governments.  SLANT:  Should  this  aid 
be  reduced,  count  on  local  taxes  in¬ 
creasing. 

Game  Laws 

Commissioner  of  Conservation  may 
now  grant  permits  to  destroy  destruc¬ 
tive  birds. 

Pheasant  season  changed  to  open 
last  Monday  in  October  and  end  second 
Saturday  immediately  following. 

New  Labor  Laws 

Prevailing  wages  will  be  paid  on 
public  works  projects,  and  workers  will 
labor  only  on  a  five-day  week.  SLANT: 
How  would  you  farmers  like  to  get 
some  prevailing  wages,  and  work  only 
five  days  per  week? 

Gas  Tax 

Emergency  rate  of  lc  per  gallon  will 
be  continued  to  June  30,  1936,  and  an 
additional  tax  of  lc  per  gallon  imposed 
from  April  1,  1935,  to  June  30,  1936. 
Total  state  gas  tax  now  4c  with  lc 
more  for  Federal  tax. 

Boys  and  Girls  Building 

State  will  erect  a  much  needed  live¬ 
stock  building  this  summer  on  State 
Fair  Grounds  for  boy  and  girl  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Child  Labor  Amendment  Overwhelmed 

Lost  by  overwhelming  vote  in  Assem¬ 
bly  last  days  of  session  was  Breen 
Resolution  for  ratification  of  Federal 
Child  Labor  Amendment.  Fortnight 
or  so  ago  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
were  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  states 
respectively  to  reject  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  empowering 
Congress  to  “limit,  regulate,  and  pro¬ 
hibit  labor  of  persons  under  18  years 
of  age.”  After  hardest  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  put  this  proposal  through, 
supporters  of  this  unwise  move  are  still 
twelve  states  short  of  necessary  thirty- 
six  for  ratification. 

SLANT:  Fundamental  principle  of 
protecting  children  from  overwork  is 
sound.  Trouble  is  amendment  centers 
too  much  authority  in  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  age  limit  is  too  high,  whole  con¬ 
trol  ought  to  be  by  state  and  local  au¬ 
thorities.  People  are  scared  of  grant¬ 
ing  so  much  power  to  Washington. 


Fruit  Situation 

Bad  winter  of  a  year  ago  was  not  all 
bad.  Past  their  best  day  were  many 
of  trees  killed,  and  freeze  therefore 
helped  improve  quality  of  numerous 
orchards.  Replacements  are  being 
made  with  McIntosh,  Greenings,  and 
Cortland  varieties  in  lead.  New  orch¬ 
ards  are  being  set  with  better  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  sites.  Increasing  is 
interest  and  activity  in  frozen  fruits. 


Cow  Prices  lipped 

“Better  times  ahead,”  say  many 
dairymen  by  their  buying  of  cows  at 
prices  which  average  from  $15  to  $25 
higher  for  good  individuals  than  was 
paid  a  year  ago.  Fortunately,  most  oi 
New  York  replacements  are  being 
bought  from  farmers  in  New  York  and 
not  from  outside  sources. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


March  Milk  Prices 

Sheffield  Producers:  The  net  cash 
price  to  Sheffield  producers  for  March  for 
3  5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.85. 
The  March  price  is  6%  cents  below  Feb¬ 
ruary,  24%  cents  above  March,  1934. 

Dairymen’s  League:  D  a  i  r  y  m  e  n ’s 
League  members  for  3.5  milk,  201-210  mile 
zone,  received  a  net  pool  price  (cash  plus 
certificates)  of  $1-68  in  non-volume  plants. 
A  volume  plants  received  $1.80;  B  volume, 
$1.78;  C  volume,  $1.76.  League  price  is 
same  as  for  February— 36  cents  more 
than  March,  1934. 

Court  Decision 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
upheld  that  section  of  the  milk  control 
law  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  un¬ 
advertised  brands  of  milk  in  New  York 
City  at  retail  for  one  cent  less  than  ad¬ 
vertised  brands. 

Cow  and  Milk  Facts 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  New  York 
State,  April  1st  was  the  highest  for  that 
date  since  1931.  Fewer  cows  resulted  in 
total  March  production  slightly  below 
March  last  year  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1929  and  1933,  the  lowest 
since  1928.  For  the  U.  S.,  milk  production 
per  cow  April  1st  was  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago  but  with  5  per  cent 
fewer  cows,  total  milk  production  on 
April  1st  was  about  4  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Bulletin  287,  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  at  Albany,  is  worth  your 
study.  Do  not  let  the  title  scare  you.  It 
is  “Statistics  Relative  to  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State,  1933-34.”  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

Butter 

From  March  20  to  April  8,  price  of  92 
score  butter  in  New  York  went  up  8  cents. 
During  that  time  the  margin  between 
New  York  and  London  butter  prices  in¬ 
creased  from  14.6  cents  to  19.2  cents, 
which  will  encourage  further  imports. 
During  February,  3,056,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  were  imported,  approximately  one- 
half  the  average  yearly  imports  from 
1925-29.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1935 
butter  imports  were  estimated  at  8,000,000 
pounds.  Twenty-four  per  cent  less  cream¬ 
ery  butter  was  manufactured  in  U.  S.  in 
February  than  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest 
amount  for  the  month  since  1927.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1934,  the  government  distributed 
18,000,000  pounds  for  relief ;  this  February 
only  a  few  thousand  pounds.  For  the 
month,  retail  butter  price  was  37  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Forgetting 
relief  butter,  consumers  this  February 
ate  14  per  cent  less  butter  than  a  year 
ago,  and  paid  18  per  cent  more  money 
for  it.  .. 

April  1st  storage  stocks  were  5,300,000 
pounds,  or  about  lowest  point  for  the 
year,  and  10,000,000  pounds  less  than 
April  1st  a  year  ago. 

Cheese 

During  February,  11  per  cent  less 
cheese  was  made  than  a  year  ago,  the 
lowest  amount  since  February,  1929 ; 
American  cheese  production  15  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  ago;  New  York  produc¬ 
tion,  60  per  cent  less.  Storage  stocks  of 
American  cheese  are  heavy,  on  April  1st 
54,700,000  pounds,  highest  on  record  for 
that  date  and  21  per  cent  above  the  five 
year  average.  Price  declines  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  March  were  about  the  same  as 
the  usual  seasonal  decline.  Consumption, 
barring  relief  distribution,  in  February 
was  12  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  re¬ 
tail  prices  11  per  cent  higher;  consumers 
spent  2  per  cent  less  money  for  cheese. 

Eggs 

A  brief  review  of  egg  situation  may  be 
of  interest.  Usual  price  trend  during 
February  is  downward.  This  year  deplet¬ 
ed  storage  stocks,  limited  supplies,  made 
February  prices  rise  gradually  until  near 
the  end  of  month,  something  which  has 
not  happened  before  since  1930.  Another 
result  was  an  unusually  narrow  price 
fn-nge;  at  times  lower  grades  brought 
Within  three  cents  of  the  top. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  few  months 
is  uncertain  but  here  are  the  facts  to 
Watch : 

1-  More  baby  chicks  are  being  hatched 
*nd  sold.  That  makes  an  immediate  de- 
^hand  for  hatching  eggs  that  would  other¬ 
's®  go  into  market  channels.  Do  not 


know  yet  how  much  season’s  increase  in 
chick  hatching  will  total,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  will  probably  be  bigger  in  north¬ 
eastern  states  than  in  other  sections. 

2.  On  April  1  there  were  8  per  cent 
fewer  hens  on  U.  S.  farms  than  last  year 
and  11  per  cent  less  than  the  five  year 
average,  but  in  Northeast  there  were  al¬ 
most  as  many  hens  as  last  year  and  more 
than  in  1933. 

3.  Eggs  are  going  into  storage  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  and  at  a  price  considerably 
higher  than  paid  last  year,  indicating  a 
confidence  that  prices  will  be  good  next 
fall,  allowing  eggs  to  be  taken  out  at  a 
profit.  ' 

4.  Feed  prices  continue  to  be  the  un¬ 
favorable  factor.  March  egg  prices  were 
81  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  month, 
1923-1927,  while  March  feed  prices  were 
95  per  cent  as  high  as  for  that  period. 
It  has  been  rather  generally  predicted 
that  feed  prices  will  drop  considerably 
after  the  new  crop  harvest  begins  but 
that  will  depend  on  the  weather. 

Egg  prices  have  been  holding  up  re¬ 
cently  in  good  shape. 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimates  of  storage 
holdings  on  April  13th  was  2,541,000  cases, 
compared  with  2,469,000  cases  on  the  same 
day  a  year  ago. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 
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L.  Island, 

April  16. 

April  19. 

April  12. 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge. 

28  (4 

-30'/a 

25 

-29(4 

28  -32 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge. 

25 

-3U 

24 

-29 

Producer's  Lge . 
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-28 
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-^8 

23 

-27 

N.  Y.  Gr  A  Pullet. 

.  23 

-24 

20  -23 

Brown  Fey.  Lge . 

Brown  Gr.  A  Lge . 

26 

-30 

24 

-29 

28(4-30 

Brown  Fey.  Med.  . 
brown  Gr.  A  ivied.. 

25 

-27 

24  -26 

Crop  Notes 

Previous  to  the  latest  bad  dust  storm 
in  the  WINTER  WHEAT  section,  the 
April  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Crop  Report  states  that  April  1st,  40  per 
cent  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  ten  states 
most  affected  by  dry  weather  would  be 
abandoned  (28%  of  all  winter  wheat 
sown).  The  April  1st  condition  in  Colorado 
was  9  per  cent  of  normal,  New  Mexico 
29  per  cent  of  normal,  Texas  41  per  cent, 
Kansas  47  per  cent,  and  South  Dakota 
49  per  cent.  In  distinct  comparison  is  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Norheast,  being  86  per  cent 
of  normal  in  New  York,  85  per  cent  in 
New  Jersey,  88  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania, 
91  per  cent  in  Ohio.  In  spite  of  the  discour- 
ing  reports  from  the  winter  wheat  section 
and  regardless  of  what  the  final  winter 
crop  is,  the  situation  is  ruinous  for 
farmers  there.  The  condition  of  the  total 
U.  S.  crop  April  1st  is  given  as  69.8  per 
cent  of  normal  as  compared  with  74.3  per 
cent  a  year  ago,  59.4  per  cent  in  1933,  and 
a  ten  year  average  from  1923  to  1932  of 
78.9  per  cent.  The  indicated  production 
April  1st  was  435,499,900  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  to  405,034,000  a  year  ago,  and  a  five 
year  average  of  618,186,000  bushels. 

A  look  at  stocks  of  GRAIN  ON  FARMS 
April  1st :  Supply  of  corn  and  oats  was 
15,600,000  tons,  a  bit  more  than  half  the 
usual  April  1st  supply  and  equal  to  the 
usual  amount  fed  between  April  1  and 
July  1.  Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  April 
1st  were  estimated  at  93,699,000  bushels, 
compared  with  116,298,000  a  year  ago  and 
183,185,000  in  1933. 

Potatoes:  Early  potatoes  in  ten  south¬ 
ern  states  were  below  average  in  condi¬ 
tion  April  1  (exceptions  being  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Louisiana)  condition  being  re¬ 
ported  April  1st  as  76.2  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal,  compared  with  75  per  cent  a  year 
ago  and  the  1924-32  average  of  77.5  per 
cent.  As  result  old  potatoes  bring  higher 
prices.  Hope  it  doesn’t  encourage  big 
increase  in  acreage  of  late  potatoes. 

Peaches:  Condition  of  peach  crop  in 
ten  southern  peach  states  April  1st  was 
estimated  at  73.2  per  cent  of  normal, 
slightly  lower  than  last  year,  conditions 
being  average  or  above  in  all  states  ex¬ 
cept  Arkansas  and  Florida.  Condition  of 
peaches  in  states  north  and  east  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  considered  as  decidedly  unfavor¬ 
able. 

More  Federal  Indemnities 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Animal  Industry  $8,560,000  as  an 
additional  emergency  fund  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Bang  abortion  of  cattle.  The 
money  will  be  used  chiefly  as  partial  in¬ 
demnities  to  owners  of  cattle  reacting  to 
the  test— the  balance  will  pay  for  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  making  tests. 

From  July  1934,  to  March  1,  1935,  99,- 
695  herds  in  U.  S.  containing  1,737,537  cat¬ 
tle  were  tested  for  abortion  as  a  result  of 
money  previously  made  available,  and 
232,351  animals  reacted,  showing  an  in¬ 
fection  of  about  13  per  cent.  Following 
table  gives  information  on  northeastern 
states : 


State 

Herds 

Herds  Number 

tested 

contain¬ 

of  re¬ 

ing  reactors 

actors 

New  York 

444 

302 

1,688 

New  Jersey 

188 

95 

751 

Pennsylvania 

2,978 

1,187 

6,146 

Maine 

112 

72 

417 

New  Hampshire 

165 

101 

566 

Vermont 

183 

143 

1,365 

Massachusetts 

41 

29 

255 

Connecticut 

99 

67 

484 

Rhode  Island 

15 

8 

51 

In  general  midwestern  states 

have 

taken  advantage  of  this  federal  indemnity 
money  available  to  greater  extent  than 
the  Northeast,  largely  because  those 
states  have  already  cleaned  up  TB.  For 
example,  Wisconsin  figures  show  tests 
made  on  19,301  herds,  with  reactors  in 
10,169  herds,  totaling  60,029,  and  cows  on 
the  waiting  list  for  tests  March  1st  of 
258,820.  In  number  of  herds  tested,  Min¬ 
nesota  comes  second  and  Iowa  third. 


Truce  in  Egg  Truck  Fight 

Agreement  was  reached  in  New  York 
City  on  April  11  between  representatives 
of  truckmen’s  labor  union  and  market 
officials  to  allow  nearby  farmers  tem¬ 
porarily  to  bring  in  and  deliver  in  New 
York  City  their  own  eggs  without  labor 
union  interference.  Some  50  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  marketing  agricultural  officials 
from  all  nearby  states,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  women’s  clubs  and  consumers 
and  farm  organizations,  met  with  New 
York  City  market  Commissioner,  William 
Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  to  discuss  egg  truck¬ 
ing  problem  in  city.  Truckmen’s  union 
has  been  demanding  that  all  eggs  on  non¬ 
union  trucks  reaching  city  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  union  trucks  and  the  resulting 
charge  of  9c  a  case  go  back  on  farmer. 
(See  March  30  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist).  If  either  seller  or  buyer  of  eggs 
insists  upon  truck  delivery  from  outside 
trucks,  the  consignee  is  stuck,  because 
local  trucks  which  he  must  depend  on  to 
deliver  eggs  to  his  jobber  and  wholesaler 
customers  have  union  drivers  who  refuse 
to  move  eggs  handled  by  non-union  men. 

Truce  agreed  upon  at  conference  affects 
only  those  farmers  who  bring  their  eggs 
from  nearby  points. 

James  E.  Rice,  former  poultry  professor 
of  Cornell,  and  large  poultry  farmer  of 
Trumansburg,  also  president  of  North¬ 
eastern  Producers  Council,  suggested  a 
fact-finding  committee  to  investigate  egg 
truck  situation  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Suggestion  was  adopted.  (See  edi¬ 
torial  this  issue). 


Prices 

In  New  York  State  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  for  March  were-  one  point  higher 
than  the  month  previous,  being  97  per 
cent  of  prewar  compared  with  96  a  month 
ago,  90  in  March  1934,  and  57  in  March 
1933.  For  U.  S-  there  was  a  drop  of  three 
points  to  108  per  cent  of  prewar,  com¬ 
pared  to  111  a  month  ago  and  84  a  year 
ago.  The  U.  S.  buying  power  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  also  slumped  three  points  from  87 
per  cent  of  prewar  in  February  to  84  in 
March.  In  March  a  year  ago  buying 
power  was  70  per  cent  of  prewar. 

Price  Prospects  - 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Washington  gives  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  about  probable  price 
trends : 

Present  U.  S.  conditions  suggest  that 
WHEAT'  prices  up  to  the  middle  of  May 
will  average  higher  than  February  levels. 
Crop  development,  based  on  weather,  will 
be  a  big  factor.  Recent  advances  in  world 
wheat  prices  are  a  strengthening  factor. 

Advances  in  FEED  GRAIN  prices  last 
of  March  and  first  week  in  April,  follow¬ 
ing  declines  the  first  three  weeks  in 
March,  may  be  considered  temporary,  as 
prospects  suggest  a  slight  downward 
trend  in  prices.  Reasons :  more  acres  of 
corn  to  be  planted  this  spring  than  a 
year  ago  and  favorable  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  in  corn  belt.  Also  larger  acreage  of 
other  feed  crops  expected.  Feed  grain  im¬ 
ported,  particularly  Argentine  corn,  like¬ 
ly  to  increase.  Grass  time  will  lower  de¬ 
mand,  especially  as  meadow  and  pasture 
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conditions  east  of  Mississippi  are  good. 

From  March  2  to  April  6  average  price 
of  all  CORN  declined  1.8  per  cent;  oats  at 
Chicago,  9.5  per  cent ;  barley  at  Minnea¬ 
polis,  4.2  per  cent. 

Recent  improvement  in  demand,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  indicates  some 
strengthening  in  WOOL  prices,  though  no 
marked  increase  is  expected  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  1935  U.  S.  Wool  clip  will 
be  smaller  because  of  5  per  cent  fewer 
sheep  and  poor  condition  of  ranges.  Clip 
predicted  at  328,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  the  1931  peak  of  372,000,000  pounds 
and  last  year’s  clip  of  358,000,000  pounds. 

Any  considerable  price  improvement  in 
LAMBS  for  next  two  months  seems  un¬ 
likely,  but  some  improvement  in  price 
after  June  1st  is  probable. 

Although  HOG  prices  may  rise  consid¬ 
erably  higher  before  the  1935-36  marketing 
season  begins,  extent  will  depend  parti¬ 
cularly  on  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
prices.  Average  Chicago  March  price  for 
hogs  was  $9.09  this  year,  compared  to 
$8.35  in  February  and  $4.31  March  a  year 
ago.  Fewer  hogs  were  slaughtered  the 
first  three  months  in  1935,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year,  than  any  since  fed¬ 
eral  inspection  started  in  1906.  Predict 
that  slaughter  during  balance  of  year  will 
be  second  lowest  in  thirty  years. 

During  the  next  two  months,  prices  of 
lower  grade  BEEF  STEERS  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  advance,  narrowing  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  choice  and  common  grades.  No 
considerable  advance  in  top  grades  is  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  middle  of  the  year. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


We  sincerely  believe  that  every  reader 
can  find  in  American  Agriculturist  some 
hint  or  information  that  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription. 
In  addition  to  the  facts  in  the  issue  it¬ 
self,  you  will  find  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
the  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  catalogues 
offered  without  cost  by  guaranteed 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers.  If 
you  fail  to  recognize  their  -value  nave 
looked  upon  them  merely  as  another  form 
of  advertising,  convince  yourself  of  their 
value  by  dropping  postcards  for  some  of 
these : 

Poultrymen  will  find  many  a  valuable 
hint  in  “Quality  Eggs  Mean  Profit,”  a 
bulletin  just  off  the  press,  published  by 
Purina  Mills,  898  Checkerboard  Square, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  postcard  will  bring  you 
a  copy. 

«  *  * 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  have  developed  a  new  tire  known 
as  the  “Ground  Grip,”  with  exceptional 
ability  to  travel  in  deep  mud,  snow  or 
soft  dirt,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  un¬ 
der  many  cases  to  use  chains.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  claims  maximum  traction,  with 
smooth  riding. 

*  *  * 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Co.,  producers  of  Sar- 
Dilene,  report  that  tests  have  definitely 
shown  SarDilene  as  a  reliable  source  of 
vitamin  A,  pointing  to  the  following 
statement  of  A.  E.  Tepper  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture : 

“We  also  fed  %%  sardine  oil  on  a  vit¬ 
amin  deficient  ration  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  vitamin  A  content,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  of  the  sardine  oil. 
Through  the  twelve  week  period  no 
evidence  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  was 
shown  and  the  growth  of  the  chicks 
was  fair.” 

*  *  * 

New  England  subscribers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  64  page  “Dairyman’s  Manual” 
which  they  can  get  without  charge  from 
the  St.  Albans  Grain  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
and  in  the  “Poultry  Primer”  which  you 
can  get  from  your  local  A  &  P  store.  Of 
course  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  men¬ 
tion  that  you  read  about  them  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

*  *  * 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  have  a  new  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  catalogue  which  they  say  is  the  best 
they  have  ever  published.  A  postcard  will 

bring  your  copy. 

*  *  * 

The  Perfection  Stove  Company,  7608-A 
Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  copy 
of  “What  Every  Homemaker  Should 
Know”  for  you.  It  contains  recipes  and 
household  hints  and  a  postcard  will 
bring  it. 

STROUTS  MAY- JUNE  CATA  L0  G  —  Up-to-the-minute 
bargains  in  nearby  states.  Operating  income-farms, 
tourist  places,  all  rock-bottom  prices.  Write  today 
for  Free  copy.  Our  35th  year. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Wonderful  Success 

Reusing  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhodes 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhodes,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  entire  flock  and  cause  the  loss  of 
half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch  before 
you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  until  you 
lose  your  chicks.  Use  preventive 
methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all 
drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell. 


DELOUSING  COSTS  LESS 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Walko  Tablets — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find 
it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you 
ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  422, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 

Edison  Storage  Batteries  %bt%rgm  p?£ub0£. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Ke- 
tiuires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers. N.Y. 


The  “cap-brush” 
is  an  extra  bottle-cap 
with  a  tiny,  exact-sized 
hole,  for  factory-sealed 
“Black  Leaf  40”  bottles.  Spreads  thinner 
film  than  “paint-brush;”  absorbs  no  liquid- 
so  enables  you  to  use  full  strength  ’’Black 
Leaf  40,”  but  less  of  it. 

With  its  “cap-brush,”  the  35c  size  normally 
treats  about  90  fowls  on  smooth  roosts,  for 
body-lice.  To  use,  tap  out  liquid  every  inch  or 
two  on  top  of  roost.  With  the  “cap-brush” 
spread  liquid  into  a  thin,  continuous  film 
about  width  of  “cap-brush.”  Try  this  ifaethod 
and  see  the  saving. 

Single  Bird  Delousing :  With  our 
“cap-brush,”  35c  bottle,  a  “dash”  in  feathers 
two  inches  below  vent  and  on  back  of  neck 
kills  body-lice  and  head  lice. 

To  get  a  "cap-brush”  free  write  us,  stating 
whether  1-oz.,  5-oz.  or  1-lb.  size  is  desired. 


MAKI 


TOBACCO 
By-Products  Cr 
Chemical  Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 


GET 


and  VIGOR 


SARPlLENE 


Assure  quick,  sturdy  growth  and 
that  healthy  vigor  necessary  to 
early  development  by  providing 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  D. 
SarDilene,  the  original  sardine  oil 
produced  in  America,  has  proved 
its  reliability  as 
Your  Most 

LT.TLT'  VITAMIN 

Rigidly  tested  by  Colleges,  Experiment 
Stations,  large  feed  manufacturers  and 
commercial  poultrymen.  SarDilene  does 
the  work  — costs  less. 

SarDilene  also  carries  ample  amounts 
of  vitamin  A.  It  is  specially  treated  to 
tlx  its  vitamin  A  content  in  mixed  feeds. 
It  is  outstanding  as  a  producer  of  growth 
—  in  maintaining  condition.  Improves 
feathering  and  pigmentation. 

SELECTED  —  TESTED  —  PROVEN 
SarDilene  is  made  from  edible  fish  under 
rigidly  controlled  sanitary  methods  and 
refined  under  the  exclusive  Booth  process. 
All  SarDilene  is  biologically  tested  on 
chicks  and  proven  on  the  basis  of  %  of 
1%  in  the  8 -week  Wisconsin  Rachitic 
Ration.  Ask  your  dealer  for  SarDilene. 

Write  for  full  information. 

F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  0,  Farley  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  0. 

1 10  Market  St., San  Francisco, Calif. 


Quick  Maturing —Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard —Special —Super  Matings 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS.  BARRED  ROCKS:  Thompson 
— B  ishopStrains;LEGHO  RNS:  Holly  wood— Tancred— Oak¬ 
dale  Strains;  R.  I. REDSiTompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD 

Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.HILLP0T,129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


D  *  DV  mirif  C  DAY  OLD  PULLETS 
D/iD  I  tnltlV J  DAY  OLD  COCKERELS 

from  hundreds  of  Big  Bodied  White  Leghorn 
Breeders  mated  to  Cockerels  from  one  of  the 
largest  ROP  Breeders  in  New  York  State.  Also 
extra  quality  Mottled  Anconas,  Brown  Leg- 
horns,  Sunnyfield  Black  Minorqas,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Priced  very  reasonable — hatched  by  expert  in¬ 
cubator  operators.  Guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  lost  first  14  days  at  5c  each.  Good 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  (CC  1905). 

American  Chickeries,  Pennsylvania.  I 


REASONS:  1.  27  years  breeding  for  heavy 
laying.  2.  Strong  prepotency  for  laying 
proved  In  many  laying  contests.  3.  They 
Live,  Thrive,  Grow.  4.  All  breeders  (120,- 
000)  blood-tested  for  pullorum  disease 
(B.W.D.)  by  tube  aggl.  method.  5.  Sex- 
separated  chicks  if  wanted.  6.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  special  dis¬ 
count  offer,  free  Chick  Book  and  prices. 
Compliance  Certificate  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

**  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 

— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. — 

West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept. 21  .) 

HERBSTER’S  “cftfeE 


Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . )  7.50—100 

White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds  _  7.50 — 100 

White  Minorcas  and  N.  H.  Reds  . . 7.50 — 100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy'  Mixed  _  7.00 — 100 

White  Giants  . . . . .  10.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Together  We  Stick — 

Apart  We  Are  Stuck 


THE  title  of  this  little  discussion 
was  stolen  from  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association  who 
use  it  for  their  cooperative  slogan.  I 
claim  no  originality  in  the  statement. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  some  stray  so 
far  from  the  Golden  Rule  that  others 
have  to  “gang”  together  for  self-pro¬ 
tection.  But  no  matter  how  sad  it  is, 
we  cannot  get  around  thp  fact  that  to 
them  who  are  best  organized  go  the 
spoils. 

I  know  there  are  those  among  my 
readers  who  belong  to  no  cooperative 
organization,  would  never  join  or  pa¬ 
tronize  one  and  think  they’re  all  rack¬ 
ets  by  means  of  which  a  few  more 
“slick  fellers”  live  off  the  farmer.  To 
them  I  only  wish  to  say  that  they  can’t 
have  any  such  sweeping  ideas  and  be 
entirely  right.  You  know,  nothing  is 
all  wrong.  Even  a  clock  with  its  works 
out  is  right  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  trouble  with  these  people 
who  are  “agin”  all  forms  of  cooperation 
is  often  a  narrow  point  of  view.  May¬ 
be  they  put  up  some  money  at  one 
time  or  other  to  help  finance  some 
poorly  thought  out  organization  that 
failed  because  it  tried  to  do  too  much 
and  then  hired  a  poor  manager  to  do 
it.  Well,  anyway,  I  don’t  want  to 
argue  these  folks  out  of  their  pet 
aversion,  because,  if  I  did,  they  wouldn’t 
be  happy. 

This  idea  of  combined  effort  being 
worth  more  than  the  sum  total  of  in¬ 
dividual  effort  in  some  things,  has  gone 
a  long  way  in  northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture.  Poultrymen,  I  believe,  have  been 
bitten  as  hard  as  any  other  farmers 
by  the  cooperative  bug. 

The  Strength  of  the  Poultryman 

Within  a  period  of  just  about  five 
years,  the  five  years  of  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  about  thirty-five 
strong  farmer-owned  and  controlled 
cooperatives  have  been  formed  in  the 
Northeast  to  do  business  for  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  egg  and  poultry 
producers.  Most  of  these  are  business 
cooperatives  that  engage  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  selling  the  eggs  and  market¬ 
ing  the  poultry  of  their  members. 
These  individual  associations  have 
banded  themselves  together  into  two 
large  regional  organizations  which  are 
authorized  to  speak  for  and  bargain 
for  the  welfare  of  northeastern  poul¬ 
trymen.  The  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council  has  the  backing  of 
most  poultrymen  and  their  individual 
associations.  It  is  recognized  by  state 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

and  federal  administrations  and  has 
bargained  effectively  for  the  good  of 
the  man  on  the  farm.  It  is  right  now 
fighting  with  other  poultry  groups  to 
obtain  federal  legislation  providing  for 
an  excise  tax  on  imports  of  eggs  and 
egg  products.  Due  to  this  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  poultrymen  it 
looks  good  for  the  favorable  passage 
of  this  bill.  However,  don’t  get  over¬ 
confident.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  write  both  the  senator  and 
congressman  who  are  representing  you 
in  Washington  and  tell  him  you  and 
your  neighbors,  his  constituents,  need 
the  excise  tax  to  keep  out  foreign  eggs 
so  that  you  can  get  a  price  for  your 
eggs  to  meet  your  feed  bills.  This 
bill  should  come  up  for  a  vote  soon. 
It  is  H.  R.  BILL  5802. 

Since  so  many  of  these  northeastern 
cooperatives  were  marketing  busi¬ 
nesses,  they  formed  a  regional  associa¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Northeastern  States 
Association  of  Egg  and  Poultry  Dis¬ 
tributors,  to  represent  their  members 
in  combined  strength  on  matters  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  marketing. 

If  you  don’t  think  these  marketing 
associations  amount  to  anything,  here’s 
just  a  little  idea  of  what  they  did  last 
year. 

They  handled  over  939,000  cases  of 
eggs  worth  more  than  7)4  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Also  almost  70,000  coops  of  poul¬ 
try  worth  nearly  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars.  They  have  over  25,000  individual 
members  or  patrons.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  them  do  over  $10,000,- 
000  worth  of  business  this  year.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  these  associations 
is  active  and  still  growing.  That’s  a 
healthy  sign.  I  could  go  on  for  pages 
and  pages  listing  what  they  have  done 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  won’t. 

Looking  Forward 

While  it  is  a  good  idea  to  check  up 
on  our  resources  once  in  a  while,  and 
know  how  we  are  equipped,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  determine  what  our 
problems  are  and  how  to  meet  them. 

Labor  is  organized  for  labor;  bankers 
are  organized  for  bankers;  egg  dealers 
are  organized  for  the  good  of  egg 
dealers  and  so  on  around.  The  strength 
of  farmer  organization  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
been  used  to  dealing  with  farmers  in¬ 
dividually  and  have  often  taken  advant¬ 
age  of  them.  I  know  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  true  in  the  poultry  industry. 
In  fact,  private  dealers  have  such  a 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


Selling  live  poultry  through  a  cooperative  auction.  This  picture  was  taken  at 
the  Connecticut  Farmers  Cooperative  Auction  at  Hartford,  but  the  scene  ts 
duplicated  every  week  at  dozens  of  similar  auctions  throughout  the  Northeast. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Facts  or  Opinions 


There’s  just  about  7  months  between  this  egg  and  some¬ 
body’s  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Before  it  is  ready  to  be 
served  with  cranberry  sauce  and  stuffing,  the  egg  must 
hatch  and  grow  into  a  12-  to  20-lb.  bird. 


TWO  rules  that  have  been  laid  down 
for  Extension  workers  to  follow 
are:  Let  research  precede  teaching; 
teach  facts,  not  opinions.  Both  are 
excellent  rules.  They  have  been  broken 
many  times  and  the  breaking  of  them 
has  often  led  to  trouble :  sometimes  for 
the  teacher;  sometimes  for  the  one 
who  has  accepted 
the  opinions  of  the 
teacher  as  facts. 

One  sad  truth 
familiar  to  all 
teachers  is  that  oc¬ 
casionally  some 
old  familiar  fact 
turns  out  to  have 
been  only  an  opin¬ 
ion.  This  fact 
leaves  us  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  none  too  firm 
at  any  time.  It  is 
my  opinion  that 
nowhere  in  the 
poultry  field  i  s 
there  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  due 
to  a  mingling  of 
fact  and  opinion 
as  in  the  brooding 
and  rearing  of  pullets.  If  you  will 
pick  up  the  last  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  read  Ed.  Babcock’s 
page  again  and  then  the  communica¬ 
tion  from  readers  on  the  poultry  pages, 
you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

I  am  here  considering  as  facts  every¬ 
thing  that  is  so  obviously  true  that  no 
proof  is  required,  or  that  has  been 
established  as  true  by  some  accepted 
experimental  laboratory  or  institution. 
Everything  else  is  to  be  considered 
opinion. 

Some  present  day  opinions  awfiit 
merely  the  confirmation  of  carefully 
checked  research  to  become  establish¬ 
ed  as  facts.  Some  are  too  far-fetched 
and  absurd  to  merit  consideration. 

In  reading  the  following  attempt  to 
classify  a  few  of  the  facts  and  current 
opinions,  when  you  come  across  contra¬ 
dictory  statements,  please  remember 
that  you  are  reading  unproven  opinions. 

On  Sanitation 

Facts. — Disease  may  originate  from 
infected  eggs,  infected  incubators,  in¬ 
fected  houses  and  infected  soil. 

Decrease  in  chick  mortality  and  in¬ 
crease  in  quality  and  livability  of  pul¬ 
lets  has  often  followed  when  rearing 
operations  have  been  changed  to  new 
range. 

Disease  and  parasite  troubles  some¬ 
times  follow  to  the  new  range.  Disease 
may  be  introduced  by  chicks  or  stock 
brought  in  from  outside  sources. 

Some  poultrymen  have  used  the  same 
range  for  years  with  no  serious  losses 
from  disease  or  parasites. 

Pullorum  disease  can  be  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  sanitary  measures,  that  is, 
removal  of  reactors  and  disinfection  of 
incubators. 

A  majority  of  the  losses  in  the  pullet 
laying  flock  at  the  Western  and  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Laying  Tests  could  not 
have  been  prevented  by  known  sani¬ 
tary  measures. 

Lime  added  to  the  soil,  even  in  large 
quantity,  will  not  destroy  coccidial  in¬ 
fection. 

Chicken  pox  and  bronchitis  can  be 
controlled  by  vaccination. 

Opinions. — A  little  infection  with 
coccidiosis  may  be  a  good  thing,  in 
that  it  may  produce  immunity  to  later 

attacks. 

Grow  your  chicks  on  a  manure  pile 
tod  pay  no  attention  to  sanitation.  If 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

they  survive,  you  will  know  they  are 
tough. 

On  Heredity 

Facts. — The  daughters  of  certain 
hens  or  of  certain  males  are  outstand¬ 
ing  in  their  ability  to  survive  and  pro¬ 
duce  as  compared  with  other  family 
lines  in  the  same  flock. 

At  Laying  Tests  entries  from  certain 
farms  consistently  show  less  mortality 
year  after  year  than  entries  from  oth¬ 
er  farms. 

With  the  exceptions  of  pullorum 
disease  and  fowl  typhoid,  no  disease  1 
has  been  proven  transmissible  through 
the  egg,  and  none  directly  inherited. 

Close  inbreeding  usually  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  offspring,  while  out- 
crossing  usually  results  in  an  increase 
of  vigor. 

Opinions.— Certain  families  are  pre¬ 
disposed  by  heredity  to  take  certain 
diseases  easily,  while  other  families  are 
similarly  predisposed  to  successfully 
resist  these  infections. 

Physical  vigor  may  be  a  matter  of 
heredity.  By  vigor  I  mean  the  ability 
to  keep  well. 

Longevity  is  partially  a  matter  of 
heredity  and  can  be  increased  in  a 
flock  by  selection  and  breeding. 

On  Nutrition 

Facts.- — Certain  troubles  are  directly 
the  result  of  deficiencies  in  the  ration, 
notably  rickets,  retarded  growth,  cer¬ 
tain  respiratory  troubles,  and  slipped 
tendons. 

The  usual  recommendation  of  a  pint 
of  cod  liver  oil  for  each  100  pounds  of 
mash  is  not  sufficient  for  layers  or 
breeders  excluded  from  all  benefit  of 
sunlight. 

There  is  no  difference  in  mortality 
or  ability  to  produce  eggs  between  pul¬ 
lets  reared  on  all  mash  or  grain  and 
mash,  and  no  proven  relationship  be¬ 
tween  feeding  and  prolapsus. 

Opinions. — A  rapid  rate  of  growth 
in  the  early  life  of  the  chick  aids  in 
resistance  to  disease  and  produces  a 
better  pullet. 

A  slower  early  development  makes 
for  stamina  and  resistance  to  certain 
diseases. 

Cannibalism  must  be  due  to  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  something  that  is  lacking  in 
the  ration.  It  seems  so  reasonable.  If 
you  only  get  the  right  ration  concoct¬ 
ed  everything  will  be  lovely.  You  can 
forget  all  about  sanitation,  heredity 
and  over-crowding. 

The  absence  of  certain  vitamins  from 
the  ration  or  excess  of  certain  miner¬ 
als  predisposes  the  birds  to  parasitic 
infection. 

On  Management 

Facts. — Complete  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  is  being  successfully  used  by  a  few 
poultrymen. 

Most  poultrymen  prefer  to  stick  by 
the  old  range  method  of  rearing. 

Over-crowding  of  chicks  in  battery, 
brooder  house  or  on  range  may  lead  to 
all  sorts  of  trouble  and  loss. 

Continuous  high  brooding  tempera¬ 
tures  and  heated  brooder  houses  sap 
the  vitality  of  the  chicks  and  pave  the 
way  for  later  losses. 

Opinions.— Faulty  incubation  can  in¬ 
jure  the  constitution  of  the  chick  and 
thus  be  responsible  for  later  losses. 

Constitutional  vigor  may  be  influenc¬ 
ed  by  rearing  conditions  and  methods. 

To  Sum  Up 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  listing  of 
these  facts  and  opinions  gives  an  op- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


It  takes  a  lot  of  feed  to  do  this 
job.  You  can’t  do  it  efficiently  with 
the  feed  that  you  use  for  raising 
chickens.  Turkeys  grow  much  faster 
than  chicks — therefore,  they  need 
more  protein,  more  vitamins,  more 
growth-promoting  nutrients  in  their 
feed.  G.L.F.  Turkey  Rearing 
Mashes  are  built  with  this  require¬ 
ment  in  mind.  They  are  high- 
protein  mashes,  designed  to  put  on 
growth  cheaply  and  quickly. 

Feed  these  mashes  according  to- 
the  following  simple  plan:  For  the 
first  8  weeks  feed  G.L.F.  24% 
Turkey  Mash  No.  1,  without  grain. 
At  8  weeks  shift  to  G.L.F.  19% 
Turkey  M«h  No.  2.  Feed  without 
grain  until  12  weeks;  then  place 
grain  before  the  birds  and  let  them 
eat  as  much  as  they  will. 

These  feeds  and  this  program 
were  developed  by  experimental 
work  in  agricultural  colleges.  Do 


they  work  in  practice?  Read  this 
letter : 

Sept.  10,  1934 

“All  our  poults  are  incubator- 
hatched.  We  had  200  May  21, 
have  198  of  those  poults.  Lost 
two  through  an  accident.  We  had 
100  hatched  about  June  1.  Welost 
six  of  those  before  they  were  three 
days  old.  That  is  all  the  poults 
we’ve  lost.  None  through  sickness. 

“We  started  with  G.L.F.  No.  1 
Starting  Mash  (G.L.F.  Turkey 
Rearing  Mash  No.  1)  fed  that 
eight  weeks,  then  changed  to 
G.L.F.  No.  2  Growing  Mash  and 
intermediate  scratch.  When  3 
months  old  they  weighed  9  pounds 
each.  Our  poults  are  never  with¬ 
out  food  and  drink.” 

Signed  Charles  H.  Rose 

See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
today  for  formula  and  prices  on 
G.L.F.  Turkey  Mashes. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.-- ITHACA,  N.Y 
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When  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  poultrymen  preferred  and  raised  Sieb’s 
Oversize  Chicks  no  stronger  endorsement  could  be  offered.  There  must  be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  their  choice  of  Sieb’s  Chicks  and  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Coates  gives 
the  answer: 

LARGER  EGGS —  LARGER  BIRDS  — BIGGER  PROFITS 

"Oct.  11.  1934.  Gentlemen:  I  have  continued  to  raise  Sieb's  Chicks  year  after 
year.  The  hens  are  wonderful  layers,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  eggs  are  extra 

fine  and  large  and  I  can  always  sell  them  for  several  cents  above  the  market  price. 

The  cockerels  grow  large  and  fast  and  at  3  to  4  months  old  will  outweigh  any  other  grade  1  have  ever 
seen.  This  means  extra  dollars  in  profit  for  both  eggs  and  broilers.  Book  my  order  for  1,000  Barred 
Bock  Chicks  to  be  delivered  last  of  Feb.”  Otis  Coates. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

All  poultrymen  know  wonderful  layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra  pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  in¬ 
sure  a  highly  profitable  flock.  Sieb's  Oversize  Chicks  are  one  grade  only.  The  Best.  Nothing  finer  for 

profitable  commercial  poultry'.  Send  for  our  new  1935  Poultry  Book.  It  contains  the  story  of  Sieb's 
Oversize  Chicks  and  valuable  information  every  poultryman  needs.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

AVOID  DELAY  —  ORDER  NOW  ! 

PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  . . . 

Bd. ,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyand. 

Wh.  Orpingtons.  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds.  Anconas, 

Black  anff  White  Minoroas  . . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  _ _ _ _ _ 

light  Mixed  for  Layers . . 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  _ _ _ _ 

Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Minoroas — Pullets, 

Any  Heavy  Breed,  Pullets,  $12.50;  Males,  $8.00.  90% 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$2.19 

$4.13 

$7.75 

$37.50 

$72.50 

2.24 

4.23 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 

2.37 

4.48 

8.45 

41.00 

79.50 

1.99 

3.73 

6.95 

33.50 

64.50 

1.87 

3.48 

6.45 

31.00 

59.50 

1.63 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

50.00 

SEXED  CHICKS 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY 


$15.75:  Males  $4.00. 

accuracy  guaranteed. 


BOX  112  LINCOLN, 


_ _  _ and  Poultry  Prices 

'are^ Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 

"Chicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  $1-00  BOOKS 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  YOUR  ORDERj 
means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 


CHICKS 


12  Breeds 


Get  my  FREE  Catalog 
Before  Ordering 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  l  *7  rn 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  f 

Barn)  S  Wlite  Rocks  S.  C.  S  R.  C.  Reds,  1 
Kick  Minorcas,  H  H.  Reis,  While  Wjas-  >  5.50 

tales.  Ball  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  •  ~  .  9*50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  •  .  7.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  .  7-50 

For  25  chick: 


ValfSua&d  l  till  j  Xitiitf 
fitaodtesJcd  bat  Ml  Hack 

h*ectc i  k,  A.  r.  i 
too  500 


$37.50 

42.00 

46.25 

37-50 

37.50 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
BUoAuld  ud  Bock  Infcctd  kflLP.A. 
100  500  1000 


$8.50 

$9.50 

10.50 

8.50 

7.50 


$4250 

4625 

51.25 

42.00 

37.50 


$83.00 

90.00 

100.00 

83.00 

75.00 


Wolf  “AA"  Quality  Mating 
BMuslii  uV  Fkd  b,SM 

100  soo  1000 

$9.50  $46.25  $90.00 
10.50  51.25  100.00 

ir.SO  56.25  XIO.OO 

Write  for  Sexed  Chick  Prices. 

CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


SO  dudu  add  le  wt  duct— $1.00  book,  your  order— W«  Shit  C  O.  D.  for  balancr,  plu»  po.tag.  »nd  C.  O.  D.  ch.rgr,. 

Box  6 


OLF  HATCHING  €k  BREEDING  CO. 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS  W.  WYAND.  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 
WHITE  MINORCAS.  BUFF  ROCKS,  S.  C.  ANCONA-  “ 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS 
ASSORTED  CHICKS— LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  ‘  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 

PA. 


N.  H.  REDS  ....  . 

.  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

.  8.50 

42.50 

85. 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM, 


R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A, 


McALISTERVILLE, 


HAYES  BROS.  SUPREME  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  or  Brown 
Legh;  Barred,  Wh. 
or  Buff  Rocks:  S.  C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons;  Wh.  Wyandot. 

100  500 

$7.95  $38.25 


If  you  wish  other  quantities  or  other  breeds  or 
if  you  prefer  our  special  mating  known  as  ACE 
Supreme  (at  slightly  higher  cost; .  then  send  for 
full  price  list  and  free  literature.  75.000  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Customers  in  43  states. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 

92  Hayes  Bldg.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  BI. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks 
DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  9S5 


Z0//>  CENTURY  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


Ohio  .Approved  Chicks 

All  breeders  B.W.D.  bloodtested  (by  antigen  whole 
blood  method),  all  reactors  removed.  Chick  losses  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days  replaced  at  one-half  original  cost 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  of  all  leading  breeds, 
ALSO  TURKEY  POULTS  AND  SEXED  CHICKS. 

Empire  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS. 

S.  C-  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns.  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbury 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  money 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Pullets.  5  wks.,  6  wks.,  8  wks. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


THORNWDOD  5  3imit 

|  BLOODED  CHICK5  EH 


FROM  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  fine  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 
layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost 
ho  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest  c.a.sims 
profit  at  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ALL  BLOOD 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from  This  Ad. 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
PRICES  PREPAID  AA  GRADE  AAA  GRADE 

100  500 

Wh..  Br..  Bf.  Legs.,  Ancs.  $6.50  $32.00 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.,  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.  7.00  34.50 
Bf.  Orps..  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas  8.00  38.00 
S.  L.  Wyands.,  J.  Wh.  Giants  9.00  44.00 

Assorted  . . . . .  5.50  27.50 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.50  32.00 

Add  Ic  Per  Chick  on  Lots  of  Less  Than  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THORNWOOD,  cranial!00' ,nd. 


100  500 

$7.00  $34.50 

8.00  38.00 


9.00 

10.00 


44.00 

48.00 


—  LANTZ  CHICKS— 

From  B.W.D.  blood  tested  flocks.  Sent  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

BREED  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.09 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rooks  \ 

Partridge  Rocks  / 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


2.25  4.25  8.00  39.09  78.00 


2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 


Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  10c;  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 


THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  55  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb,  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience.  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
pullets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs,  24  and  26  oz.  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


Your 

Questions 

Answered 
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Avoiding  Winter  Molt 

I  noticed  in  the  Feb.  2nd  issue  of  the 
Agriculturist  that  you  claim  winter  molt 
can  be  avoided.  Would  you  please  give 
me  the  information.  I  am  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  some  chicks  soon  but  was  afraid  of 
next  winter’s  molt. 

Unless  the  pullets  are  hatched  so 
very  early  that  they  will  start  laying 
before  midsummer,  they  can  be  held  in 
production  through  the  winter,  except 
for  a  few  individuals.  These  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  low  producers  that  would 
take  a  rest  regardless  of  when  they 
were  hatched. 

The  secret  is  to  keep  the  birds  in 
good  physical  condition,  and  their 
weight  constantly  increasing.  The  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  egglaying  tests  gain  a  pound 
or  more  during  their  year  at  the  test. 
Much  of  the  gain  is  made  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  test.  The  secret  of 
holding  up  the  weight  is  to  get  the 
birds  to  eat  sufficient  food.  This  is 
done  by  all  sorts  of  little  tricks  of 
management  and  one  or  two  big  ones. 

Next  September,  do  not  wait  until 
they  slump  before  you  use  lights  and 
a  wet  mash.  That  will  be  too  late.  Do 
not  look  at  wet  mash  as  a  stimulant  to 
force  pullets  but  rather  as  a  method  of 
conditioning  them.  It  is  easier  to  hold 
weight  with  a  good  moist  mash  than 
with  hard  grain. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

Blood  Spots 

Would  like  some  information  in  regard 
to  blood  spots  in  eggs.  I  keep  from  800 
to  1,000  layers  and  this  spring  am  having 
an  unusual  number  of  bloody  eggs. 

An  excessive  number  of  blood  spots 
in  eggs  is  usually  associated  with  a 
lack  of  vitamin  D  in  the  ration.  The 
condition  will  usually  clear  up  soon 
after  the  birds  are  turned  out  where 
they  get  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  the 
same  thing  is  to  put  an  extra  amount 
of  cod  liver  oil  or  sardine  oil  in  the 
mash.  I  would  suggest  one  quart  of  oil 
in  each  100  pounds  of  mash  fed.  Or  you 
may  find  it  easier  to  mix  the  oil  on  the 
grain  and  then  feed  the  grain  in 
troughs.  . 

Sometimes  a  sudden  increase  in 
blood  spots  is  due  to  a  bad  scare  that 
the  flock  has  had.  — L.  E.  Weaver. 


flUin  A PPPOUCn  Barron  White  Leghorn  da v- old  pul- 
UnlU  HirnUTLlJ  iets  an<}  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


Over  the  Years 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
farming  help  is  not  confined  to  one 
page.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  it. 
Note  the  regular  high  grade  discussions 
by  Frank  App  on  fruit  and  vegetables; 
Paul  Work  on  vegetables;  and  those  on 
poultry  by  Weaver  and  Huttar  in  our 
New  York  edition,  and  by  Gilcreast  and 
Kirkpatrick  in  our  New  England  edi¬ 
tion.  And  so  on  with  every  phase  of 
farming.  We  mix  the  scientists  with 
practical  operators  and  thereby  give 
you  all  sides. 

Have  you  noticed  how  our  Household 
Department  has  stepped  up?  Here  are 
titles  of  recent  good,  short,  well  illus¬ 
trated  stories: 

Feet  First 
Clothes 

Get  Soap  Wise 
Refinishing  Old  Furniture 
Get  Your  Money’s  Worth 
Spring  Fever 

We  are  well  aware  that  women’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  American  Agriculturist  is 
not  confined  to  our  Household  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  never  forget  in  our  planning 


gw  FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

m 


a  n  d  broiler  Profits 
now.  Egg  prices  are 
higher.  Raise  Fairport 
Chicles  now. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Either  Day-Old  Pullets 
or  Cockerels.  Get  our 
Prices  and  Guarantee. 

hornsl 


iBarr^Rocksj 

mTvIiteRockjJ 

WhiteMinoncasI 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

about  Fairport  Chicks  —  their  strict 
Breeding  Program  —  and  how  you  can 
make  money  with  Poultry. 

Fairport  Chicks  from  flocks  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  by  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Under  my  Personal  Supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed. 

*  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Now  ready.  Get  your  free  copy  today 
and  start  making  money.  C.  C.  7252.  A 

BuffOrpinijtonsj 


Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 
Write  Box  44  /Si 

i°/< 

JRhodels.  Red  s  I 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYtfWS 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  1  0  0  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.. ..$2. 25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  ..  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

W.  Wyan.  N.H.  &B.I.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bar.  Rock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Assorted  . .  1.90  3.50  7.00  33.50  65 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


.  rB°M  -  -  STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
—  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 

(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  Max  delivery  at  $8  per  100; 
$38.50  per  500,  $75  per  1000.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


Robert  L.CUmer, 


Box  A. 


Kleinfelterivilie.Pd 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  B.W.D.  by 
Antigen  Stained  method. 


Barred  or  White  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 
New  Hampshire  Reds 


100 

500 

1000 

.-$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

...  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

...  6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  CIR¬ 
CULAR.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  WILL  SHIP 


9  I  luivuj  c.  0.  D. 

(  (  ,  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti¬ 

gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 
Large  Type  S.  C.  100  son  innn 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  '  100%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  100(1 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  . .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

R.  L  and  New  Hampshire 

Reds  ... 

7.50 

37.50 

75. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff 

Orps.... 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE, 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SMITH’S  BLOOD-TESTED 

Q  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

uallty  S.  C.  White  Leg . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

_w  «  f — ,  w  s'  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

**  *■  V  ^  Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32.50  65. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Blood-tested  for  B. 
W.D.  by  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

TAlf  P  NOTirr  RICHFIELD  hatchery's 
IHIVbnUlIVCi  QUALITY  CHICKS 
Womer’s  Quality  25  50  1  0  0  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  37.50  75. 

H.  Mix  $7.00:  Asst’d  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laving  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  10  0  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
Write  for  free  literature.  $7.00  per  100;  $70.  per  1 000. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  22,  Richfield, Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sa* 
it  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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INDIVIDUALS” 

AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONTEST 

The  official  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Contest  (Farmingdale)  states: 
•'Leading  individuals  ate  headed  by  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  front  Redbird  Farm.  This  same  own¬ 
er  placed  two  birds  among  the  first  ten  in  winter 
production  a  year  ago."  And  our  last  year’s  pen 
rated  First  High  Red  Pen  at  close  o£  Contest. 

30,000  EKEEDVRS  ON  OWN  FARM 
All  Pullorum  Tested  —  No  Reactors 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do 
not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — start  laving  at  4  months:  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of 
Extra- Large  Eggs.  _ 

Chicks— Straight  R.  X.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  lefund  if  you  prefer. 
Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  2139.  ' 


New  Hampshire 

One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

For  17  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  the 
following  eight  characteristics.  Each  point  is 
assurance  of  better  profits. 

f.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering’  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Every  chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Full  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  Tor  32  page  free  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  description  of  9000  bird  breeding 
farm  and  profit  qualities  of  our  birds.  CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  23b  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Send  for  2  color 
catalog  telling 
why  our  custom¬ 
ers  get  200  large 
egg  ‘‘flock  av¬ 
erages.'" 


Avery  Reds  bred  here  for  40 
a  single  reactor 


years.  15  years  BWD  tested  without 
on  50,000  birds! 
w.  Every  egg  set  our  own.  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses 
-  LIVK.  FEATHER.  GROW.  LAY  BIG  EGGS', 

,  PAY  PROFITS.  Your  satisfaction  guar- 
!  anteed. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son 

Route  7. 
Colrain.  Mass. 


(3 ^fmsuQhAck&z 


FUlLY  GUARANTEED 


for  Health,  Vigor  and 
Productivity!  No  BWD. 


Special  Values  in  BIG  TYPE  White  Leghorns  with  trap- 
nest.  breeding.  Frostproof  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  Giant 
Black  Minoreas,  Partridge,  Buff,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Columbian  and  White  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  N. 
H.  Reds,  Sexed  Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Chase  Poultry  Farms BoxD4fl,wAaTikiiiENYY. 


We  he  &  Chicks 


LEGHORNS  30,000  Select  Hen  Breeders 
of  QUALITY  25  to  28  oz.  Chalk-White  Eggs 

Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.H.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  four  WENE  crosses — Wyan- 
Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Red-Rocks  and  Sex-Link 
Hybrids.  Write  for  illustrated  Folder,  Price  List 
and  Participation  Discount  Plan.  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.J. 


“ Hello  Folks  f" 

BABY  CHICKS  8c  UP  — Don’t  buy  chicks 
until  you  send  tor  my  prices.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns. 
2  hatches  each  week. 

Eiden  E.  Cooley  Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Li 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  egg  producers.  Fast  growing  Leghorns.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minoreas,  Orpington,  Andalusians. 
Pekin  Ducklings,  Bronze  Poults.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


1  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  L|[ 


Box  12, 


MARCY  FARMS  GIANTS  BwmTE?r 

Write  for  catalogue  showing  prize  birds.  Chick  and  egg 
Prices,  official  records.  No  Ballyhoo,  the  breed  intro¬ 
duced  by 

MARCY  FARMS  Box  F  MATA  WAN,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Blood  tested:  Pullorum  disease:  Agglutination  Method 
«  to  28  oz.  eggs,  stock  well  bred,  $10.00  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y 


“Black  leghorn  chicks— 

They  live.  Lay,  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

*•  t  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  i, 


and  writing  that  women  have  a  large 
share  in  every  part  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  interested  in  our  entire 
paper. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  our  other 
regular  features:  there  are  the  popular 
C.  A.  Stephens’  stories  which  we  have 
been  running  for  the  past  several 
months,  Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  articles 
on  old  time  manners  and  happenings, 
Ed  Babcock’s  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff,”  our  “American  Heritage”  ser¬ 
ies  by  Jonathan  Fife,  and  the  “Sass 
and  Apple  Sass”  department  with  its 
“right  off  the  griddle”  letters  from 
readers.  Another  department,  which  is 
always  full  of  human  interest,  is  our 
Protective  Service  Bureau  page  with 
its  appeals  from  readers  for  help.  Last 
year  this  Bureau,  upon  which  any  sub¬ 
scriber  can  call  for  practical  advice 
and  help,  got  over  seven  thousand  let¬ 
ters  from  readers,,  asking  questions  of 
all  kinds,  from  how  to  make  soft  soap 
to  how  to  control  a  wayward  child.  The 
Bureau  also  helps  to  settle  difficult 
claims  for  subscribers.  Last  year  alone 
it  was  able  to  collect  $5617.92,  mostly 
in  small  amounts  and  for  accounts 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
paid. 

Besides  these  regular  features,  I 
want  to  speak  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist's  fighting  policy  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  farm  people  of  these 
northeastern  states.  The  individual  is 
usually  so  busy  looking  after  his  every¬ 
day  problems  that  he  has  no  time  for 
the  larger  public  affairs  which  may 
bring  ruin  to  him,  especially  in  these 
unsettled  days.  This  is  where  a  fear¬ 
less  farm  publication  comes  into  the 
picture.  Being  human,  we  are  often 
wrong,  but  we  do  try  to  stand  for  the 
things  that  seem  to  us  to  be  good  for 
agriculture  and  for  farm  people,  even 
though  to  do  so  we  have  to  oppose  men 
in  high  places.  As  one  example:  Ed 
Babcock,  in  his  “Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff”  page  in  this  paper,  fought 
against  increased  freight  rates  on  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  won,  thus  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  to  farmers.  Also,  he  fought 
out  the  matter  of  the  bag  tax  and  forc¬ 
ed  the  AAA  to  do  away  with  it — with 
another  tremendous  saving  to  farmers. 
Babcock’s  page  alone  is  worth  more 
than  you  pay  for  the  whole  paper.  If 
you  are  not  reading  his  courageous, 
interesting,  and  timely  comments  in 
every  issue  you  are  missing  a  bet. 

Believing  that  most  of  the  regimen¬ 
tation  policies  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  are  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
Northeast,  we  have  consistently  raised 
our  voice  in  protest  against  them,  do¬ 
ing  our  best  to  be  fair,  but  never  fail¬ 
ing  to  point  out  to  you,  the  people,  the 
dangers  of  many  present  AAA  policies 
which  not  only  affect  our  generation 
but  also  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children.  In 
place  of  this  forced  and  unwise  regi¬ 
mentation  of  American  farming  and 
farmers,  the  policy  of  this  publication 
is  to  support  voluntary  policies  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  education. 

And  lastly,  it  is  a  permanent  editor¬ 
ial  policy  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
increase  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
people,  including  farmers  themselves, 
for  farming  as  a  business  and  a  way 
of  life.  No  one  is  going  to  think  more 
of  our  own  business  than  we  do  our¬ 
selves.  That  is  the  reason  why  each 
year  we  select  and  honor  Master 
Farmers,  our  aim  being  not  only  to 
honor  the  individuals  who  are  chosen, 
but  to  honor  also  the  grand  old  profes¬ 
sion  of  farming,  and  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  it  ranks  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions  in  achievements  and  in  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  happiness. 


pi  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
pV.  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  --- 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

ijjftjjjrtn Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  vear  ii'iHHlHf 

ft 

‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

If  you  do  not  figure  on  breeding,  we  can  offer 


LESS  MORTALITY— FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

through  the  Hybrid  Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two  bred-to-lay  parent  breeds. 
We  recommend  particularly 


Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 


for  an  all  around  heavy  or  dual-purpose  type  bird.  We  feel  quite  certain 
they  will  OUTLIVE  and  the  pullets  will  OUTLAY,  any  of  the  other  heavy 
breeds.  Try  them  and  you’ll  like  them. 

And  for  quick  and  economical  meat  growing  we  do  not  believe 

HALLCROSS  BABY  COCKERELS 

can  be  equalled  anywhere.  They  grow  like  weeds. 


For  those  interested  in  the 
pure  breeds,  Hall  Brothers 
have  a  wide  variety  to  select 
from,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

This  year  get 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

for  dependable  profits. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


FOR  VIGOR  —  HARDY  NORTHERN  STOCK 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


$2  per  100 

discount  on  orders  book¬ 
ed  3  weeks  in  advance. 
Catalog.  C.  C.  3751. 
Dept.  A. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 
LEGHORNS 


Keene. 


ew  Hampshire 


Backed  by  10  genera¬ 
tions*  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  producing 
26  oz.  eggs  or  better. 


EVERY  CHICK  from  26 


30  oz.  EGGS 


E 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Sacked  bn  25  Years  of  Breedino 
loted  for  SPIZZERINKTTTM  — 
obust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz- 
ag  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
a  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
or  Catalog  and  prices  on  Bah* 
hicksand  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136j 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Sox  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


MAKES 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  llll 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 


All  from  ROP  Certified 
Breeders.  B.W.D  Tested 
(Stained  Antigen)  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  Medal 
and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  own 
eggs — 25  oz.  up.  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue.  years. 

f’PPlQQRDFriQ _  day  olds  —  either  sex.  Won- 

LIVUoDDivEiUO  derful  for  fast  broilers  or 

big  brown  eggs.  Write  for  Circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


rmrrc  FREE 

III  I V Bulletin 


P  UTILITY 
[  MATINGS 
$7  per  100 
$70  per  1 000 


Best  Quality  1  SPECIAL 
(Large Type)  Wh.  MATINGS 
Leghorns,  Brd.  $8  per  100 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds' $80  per  1 ,000 


100%  delivery  postpaid  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

MERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


C  U  T  T  Y  5  B.  W.  D.  ANTIGEN  TESTED. 

L  n  1  L  N  3  FREE  RANGE.  FOLDER  FREE. 

P  D  t  /->  r  $7.00  per  100  for  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

A  I  v  L  7.50  per  100  for  Barred  Rocks. 

LINCOLN  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PUIPYC  Good  chicks.  W.  Deg..  B.  Rocks,  New 

Hamp.  Reds,  l,  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


SUB* 


All  Breeders  careful¬ 
ly  culled  and  blood- 
tested  (for  BWD — 
agglutination  test.) 

English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . _ . $4.00  $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks.  R.I.  & 

N.H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.50  9.00  42.58  85.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ....  5.00  10.00  45.00 
Mammoth  Pekin.  White  or  Fawn  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings,  12  $2.00,  25  $3.85  ,  50  $7.50,  100  $15.00. 
Turkey  Poults,  Bourbon  Reds  or  Narragansotts,  40c. 
Shipments  are  Prepaid ;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


SchweglersTH°R5SED(HKKS 


Grow  Silver  Trophy  chicks — our 
pens  won  best  3  White  Leghorn 
laying  records  at  Wori  d's  Fair ; 
2nd  highest  pen  R.  I.  Beds. 
14  breeds,  antigen  blood-tested. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc. ; 
ducks.  Free  book,  all  about  egg- 
bred  chicks,  low  prices.  Save 
money  and  make  money! Write 
today.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
204  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  — 

Blood  tested  old  breeders,  Stained  Antigen  used.  Izg- 
horns  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  ofa 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  N< 
1382.  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville.  N.  Y.- 

D  ADDON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DAK.I'.'JIv  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — (B.W.D.  tested  Antigen  method,  re¬ 
actors  removed ) .  Ducklings.  Goslings.  Poults.  Catalog 
free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
III  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 


rUirWQ  Leghorns.  Rocks.  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 
LniUVD  From  Old  Hens.  FREE  Circular.  Price  list. 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Millerstown.  Pfc 
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JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  vears  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS,  Utility 
Matings  $7. — 100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks,  $12  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARGE  MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 


$7.00 


PER  100 


BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order,  Bal.  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50,000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 
Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAlister ville,  Pa. 


$70.00 
PER  1000 


COD. 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  TUBE  AGG.  TEST  FOR  BWD.)  ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  QUALITY 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Per  50  100  500  I00C 

Big,  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  ....  $4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Recks  .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Lgt.  Brahmas  . 5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from 
a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube ‘'Agglutination”  Test  by  Pa.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Bred  for  low  mor¬ 
tality,  fast  growth  and  Big  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction.  $9.50 — 100 ;  $92.50—1000.  Catalog. 
Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE.  Cert.  6233. 
Add  lc  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 
2o  per  chick  books  orders.  Bal.  C.O.D.  100% 
live  del.  PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY. 
Dept.  A,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Largest  state-supervised  Com.Hatch.  in  Pa 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 


supervision.  CASH  OB  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  White  Leghorns 

H  Foundation  direct  Wyckoff  strain,  bred  on  our  Farm. 

I  Mature  hens  weigh  4%  to  5  lbs.  Eggs  average  26 
ounces  per  doz.  All  Breeders  are  culled  and  blood 

C  tested  for  B.W.D.  stained  antigen  method,  reactors 
removed.  Chicks  guar,  as  represented.  Priced  right, 
g  Photos  and  description  FREE.  C.C.  No.  2574. 

"  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

5  Wm.  Nace,  Prop..  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CH IX:  LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— We  are 

direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  and 
have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers.  Chix 
prices:  $9-100;  $80-1000. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM.  Richfield.  Penna. 


Dependable  CHICKS  from  OLDEST  Hatchery  in  U.  S 

Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.  W.  D.) 

....  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Personal  Supervision 
Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  PI.  Rocks.  R.  I.  and  N.  H. 
Reds.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Day-old.  Started  and  Sexed  Chicks. 

Never  in  our  44  years  have  we  had 
finer  chicks.  Catalog  FREE.  Write, 
stating  breed  and  shipping  date  de¬ 
sired.  We'll  quote  you  on  prompt 
May  deliveries.  C.  C.  11437. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
and  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  55  -  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 
N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  .  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


CHICKS  BL?t?iED 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  70.00 

Mixed  $6.50-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD,  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCH ERY,  R.D.  8,  McAlisterville. Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  Assorted  $6.50-100;  Barred 
and  Wh.  Rocks  $7.00-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test. 
Free  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  CLiielcs 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  £?.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  T.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Mqnday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  5i,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 


Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk.  Prop.,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 


CHICKS- 


Barred,  White.  Buff  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 
W.  Wyandottes,  l00-$7.50.  W.  Giants 
50;  Buff  Minorcas  $8.50;  White  Leghorns  $7;  Heavy 
d  $6.50  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breed- 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


DUCKS 


pJJIplfCfrom  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
V,I  II  O  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  ig.  type  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas  7.00  35.00  70. 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 


R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LOOK!  monIy with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  GA„frEV3oH,o. 


*PIkeien  Ducklings  delivered 

Eggs  $11 

World  s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I-.  N.  Y. 


niTfK'I  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 

uULtvLUHJij  growth.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS,  Pekin  Ducklings,  Goslings, 
Guineas,  Chicks.  Eggs.  Safe  arrivaL  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVI LLE,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 

it  is  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 7.00  35.00  70. 

II.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 
100  1000 
$7.00  $65.00 
.  7.00  70.00 

7.00  70.00 

7.50  75.00 


Write  for  Catalog. 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABYCHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tyre  W.  Leghorns  .  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred.  White  Rooks  and  Reds  7.00  35.00  70.00 


Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  arrival  P.P.  Or.  FREE. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Everybody  Talks;  Nobody  Acts 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
higher  than  they  are  now  before 
Easter,  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  ex¬ 
periencing  a  slight  drop  after  the  ex¬ 
tra  demand  for  the  holiday  trade  has 
been  filled.  The  general  outlook,  how¬ 
ever,  still  looks  very  promising  for  egg 
prices  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  May  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
we  have  seen  the  bottom  for  this  year, 
unless  some  new  factor  appears  on  the 
horizon. 


Facts  or  Opinions 

( Continued  from  Page  21 ) 
portunity  for  some  thinking.  That,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Babcock,  has  its  advant¬ 
ages.  I  think  (if  I  may  express  an¬ 
other  opinion)  that  in  spite  of  all  we 
hear  about  high  pullet  mortality,  the 
majority  of  poultrymen  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  their  losses  down  to  the  usual  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  past  years.  I  have  been 
surprised  this  winter  to  find  in  how 
many  flocks  mortality  for  the  pullet 
year  does  not  exceed  15%.  Often  it 
is  much  less. 

As  matters  stand  now  a  person 
would  be  open  to  criticism  as  biased 
or  narrow  who  insists  that  any  one 
thing  is  the  cause  of  our  troubles,  or 
that  any  one  path  will  lead  us  out  of 
them.  Personally  I  shall  endeavor  to 
start  with  chicks  with  inherited  vigor 
and  longevity.  I  shall  use  all  the  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  possible  and  practical. 
I  will  try  to  insure  the  chicks  against 
any  lack  of  essential  ingredients  in 
their  ration.  Finally,  I  will  give  them 
plenty  of  room  and  avoid  too  much 
heat  in  their  brooder  pens.  Then  I 
hope  that  I  have  not  done  anything 
that  should  have  been  left  undone  or 
omitted  doing  anything  that  should 
have  been  done. 


Together  We  Stick,  Apart  We 
Arc  Stuck 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
healthy  respect  for  poultry  cooperatives 
that  you  can  almost  see  them  line  up 
into  two  classes  —  those  who  recognize 
the  cooperative  development  as  a  natur¬ 
al  and  inevitable  thing  and  therefore 
tend  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
farmer  organization,  and  those  who 
fear  its  strength  and  are  seeking  all 
sorts  of  means  to  tear  it  down.  The 
first  group  are  good,  sound,  honest 
business  men,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
legitimate  business  and  are  asking  a 
legitimate  charge  for  their  services. 
The  second  group  have  in  the  past 
made  more  money  than  they  earned 
and  they  hate  the  thought  of  having 
to  give  full  measure  of  service  render¬ 
ed  for  what  they  get. 

Mark  my  words.  Directly  or  in¬ 
directly  you  will  see  evidences  of  the 
efforts  of  this  second  group  to  weaken 
this  farmer  cooperative  development. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  also  to  predict 
that  many  poultrymen  will  fall  for  the 
apparently  big  money  they  are  handing 
out.  Their  past  record,  however, 
shows  that  they  will  only  pay  this  big 
money  as  long  as  they  have  to.  The 
next  few  years  will  see  our  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  in  the  North¬ 
east  battling  the  work  of  this  second 
group.  If  cooperatives  win  out,  as  I 
think  they  will,  the  poultryman  will  be 
the  winner.  If  they  lose,  the  big  loser 
will  be  the  man  on  the  farm. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS.  Since  1910  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  orders  from  old  customers.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  W.van. , 
Giants.  Bloodtested,  reasonable  prices.  List  free.  Code 
1345.  Write  today.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  (The  old  reliable  plant). 


MOLL 


CHICKS 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Bloodtested  (Official  Pa.  State  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
$8  per  102,  $38.75  per  510,  $75perl02e’ 
Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10% 
books  order.  Catalog  Free.  Cert.  5659. 


MARVIN  F.  HOLL  Box  A  KLE1HFELTERSV1LIE.PA, 


PENNSYLVANIA  BLOOD-TESTED.  Supervised  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Chicks,  07c. 

E.  L.  BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Head  Your 

Herd  with  an  AYRSHIRE 

and  raise  big,  strong,  deep-bodied  cows 
that  produce  the  most  4  °}o  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost — cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry 
perfect  Ayrshire-type  udders. 

THE  EASY  WAY 

to  get  just  the  bull  that  should  improve 
your  herd  is  to  write  for  a  list  of  Ayrshire 
breeders  living  near  you  with  bulls  for 
sale. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 
85  CENTER  STREET 

lOOO  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS  FOR  SALE- 

frot/tlhe  Breed That  Makes  4xMifk 


SHOW 
and  SALE 


REGISTERED. 

ACCREDITED. 

BLOOD-TESTED 


Ayrshires 


Tuesday,  May  7th,  at  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

All  cattle  selected  from  the  leading  herds  of  New  Eng- 
land  and  are  representative  of  the  popular  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  families  of  the  breed.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
free  from  physical  defect.  Buyers  may  purchase  with 
full  confidence.  Judging  of  entries  at  10:00  A.  M., 
D.  S.  T.  Sale  at  1:00  P.  M.  For  catalog  write 
W.  A.  KYLE,  Secy., 


NEW  ENGLAND  AYRSHIRE  CLUB,  Brandon. 


Pure  Bred  and  high  grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cows. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Phone  241-R. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSS 

8-12  weeks 

$5.00  —  $5.50  —  $6.00  each 
BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 
Breed  your  sows.  It’s  your  chance  now. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  whit*. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  TO  7  WK„  $4.25  EACH  —  7  TO  9  WK.,  $4.75  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  now  in  position  to  supply  old  and  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  good  rugged  pigs.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $5. 
Chester  barrows  8  wks.,  $5.50.  Ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred. 

AM  I  I  T  Y  206  Washington  St..  Tel.  1415 
.  IV1.  L.UA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Chester  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
each.  No  Charge  for  Crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


HORSES 

FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE. 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
stallions.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


PONIES 


FOR  C  AI  F  .  Shetland  Pony  Spring  Sale.  Attractive 
l  rt.  i-.  .  i>rj ces-  Large  Herd.  Visit  the  Farm. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  216,  Carmel.  New  York. 


DOGS 


IRIQH  QFTTFR*!  Pedigreed.  All  ages,  best  of 

OL  i  1  171X3  breeding,  will  seU  or  swap 

for  Remington  Repeater  35  Rifle. 

VICTOR  J.  WOOD,  R.  D.  6,  PENN  YAN.  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Newfoundlands,  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


COLLIES — Shep.  $5;  cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $3;  Bull  ter¬ 
riers  $5;  Boston  $10.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J- 


PED.  COLLIES— Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs,  $5.00  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL:  May  we  send  you  3  doz.  twist-plugs  chewing 
or  sacks  smoking  on  10  days  trial  for  $1.00. 

CARLTON  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  PADUCAH.  KY. 
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:  NOW  You  Can  Use  CASCO  GLUE! 

!  For  years,  CASCO  Waterproof  Glue 
has  been  used  by  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fine  furniture,  pianos  and 
airplanes.  Now  it  is  available  for  farm 
and  home  use  in  small  handy  packages. 

Glues  Everything  Permanently. 

Anything  glue-able  is  "fixed  for  keeps"  with 
CASCO  — Tools,  implements,  automobile  tops 
and  upholstery,  guns,  boats  — and  what  not. 

The  Big  Secret  of  CASCO’S 
Strength.  Unlike  ordinary  glues 
(which  harden  merely  by  evapora¬ 
tion)  CASCO  sets  chemically,  nice 
concrete,  becoming  permanently 
proof  against  moisture  and  heat. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  Home  RepairGuide 

Test  it  yourself .  Send  today  for  gener¬ 
ous  sample  (enough  to  do  a  job  or 

and  the  CASCO  GLUING  GUIDE-32  pages 
-50  illustrations  — full  of  money-saving  ideas  on 
repairing  things  quickly,  easily  and  permanently. 

Hardware,  Paint,  Lumber  Dealers  sell  CASCO 
THE  CASEIN  MFC.  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
350  Madison  Avenue  Dept.  427-1 _ New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHROER’S  Better  PLANTS 

Soring  Grown,  Frostproof  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey.  Large 
Charleston,  Flat  Heads,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket  Marion  Market,  Allhead,  Early  Select,  All  Season 
Wilt-Resisting.  Also  Collard,  Savoy  Cabbage  and  Red 
Cabbage.  Prepaid  I00-.35C,  500-$l.00,  I000-$I.50.  Col¬ 
lect  1 000-$  1.00,  5000-S4.00.  Onion:  Yellow  and  White 
Bermuda.  Crystal  Wax.  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Prepaid 
I00-.25C,  500-.80C.  1 000-$ 1 .25.  Collect  1000-. 75c,  5000- 
«3  oo.  Green  Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  I00-.50c,  250- 
SI. 00,  500-$l  .50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per  1000. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  Prepaid  IOO-.75C,  250-$l.25. 
500-$2.00.  I000-$3.50.  Collect  $2.50  per  1000.  Tomato: 
Earl'  Detroit,  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny  Best. 
Clark's  Earlv,  John  Baer,  Marglobe.  Brimmer.  Beef¬ 
steak  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore.  Prepaid  100- 
,50c,  2O0-.90C,  500-$ I- 50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per 
1000,  5000-$6.25.  Sweet  Potato:  Maryland  Golden,  I’orto 
Rico  Yam,  Early  Triumph  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Pre¬ 
paid  500-$  1.25,  iOOO-$2.25.  Collect  $1.50  per  1000,  5000- 
$6.25.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater, 
California.  Wonder,  Pimento  and  Red  Cayenne.  Prepaid 
50 -.35c,  I0O-.60C,  250-$l .25,  500-$l.75,  IOOO-$2.75.  Col¬ 
lect  $2.00  per  1000.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plant:  Prepaid 
50-.50C,  I00-.75C.  250-$  1.25  ,  500-$2.25,  I000-$3.50.  Col¬ 
lect  $2.50  per  1000.  We  comply  with  all  certification 
requirements  and  ship  true  to  name  variety  on  plants 

Schroer  Plant  Farms  Velopr0gsitaa' 
PLANTS— MILLIONS  NOW  READY 

Field  grown,  good  size,  full  count,  50  to  bunch. 
Selected  varieties,  labeled  separate,  packed  carefully  with 
damp  moss  to  roots,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Tomato: 
Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe.  Earliana.  and 
June  Pink,  postpaid  50-25c:  I00-35c;  300-75c;  500-$l.00; 

1 ,000-$ I -75-  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Oxheart  and  Beef¬ 
steak  varieties  5c  hundred  higher.  Cabbage:  Jersey 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat 
Dutch  Copenhagen,  Succession  and  All  Head  Early. 
Postpaid  I00-30C :  300-60c;  500-90c;  1, 000-$  1.50.  Ex¬ 
press  75c  thousand.  Green  Sprouting  Broccoli  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Onions:  Yellow  and  White  Bermuda, 
Crystal  White  Wax.  Postpaid  I00-25c:  200-35c;  500-75c; 
l,000-$l.20:  3,000-$3.00.  Express  75c  thousand:  10,000- 
$6.00.  Sweet  Peppers:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant.  Chinese. 
Giant,  California  Wonder.  Pimento  and  Hot  Long  Red. 
Postpaid  50-30c:  I00-50c;  500-$  1.50:  l,000-$2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  $2.00  thousand.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  same 
price  as,  peppers.  Porto  Rico  Potato.  Postpaid  IOO-35c; 
300-75C:  500-$  1.25;  l,000-$2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand. 
Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  Postpaid  50-40c;  I00-65c; 
500-$2.00.  Express  $2.50  thousand. 

E.  A.  GODWIN  Lenox,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  WITH  A  PEDIGREE.  Now  Ready 
for  Immediate  Shipment.  Price,  $1.30  per  1,000,  f.o.b. 
Beaufort,  N.  C.,  or  $1.50  per  1,000,  delivered  any  point 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  .Shipment  by  express.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Stokes  Golden  Acre,  Stokes  Copenhagen  Market, 
Stokes  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Stokes  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  and  Stokes  Glory  of  Enkhuizen.  Also  Stokes 
Christmas  Calabrese  Broccoli,  same  price.  AJ1  grown 
from  Stokes  pedigreed  seed  stocks.  Our  hardy,  field 
grown  plants  are  packed  In  sphagnum  moss,  and  are 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  or  money  re¬ 
turned.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  1,000  of  any 
variety.  Send  for  catalog  of  Stokes  Seeds  and  Plants. 
Send  orders  to 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  n^0jerseYy. 
Reliable  Georgia  Grown  ^fETPARN°D°FomoBN 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prlzetaker  Onion,  500,  65c; 
1.000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
ready  April  15th:  Certified  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Mar¬ 
globe,  Baltimore,  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  lettuce.  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
I  lants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Dutch 
tnnd«einnnAcr,e„’^52?’65c:  'OW-SOc;  5000-$3.50.  Broccol 
500-$  1 .00 ;  1 000  -  $  I  -50.  Catalog  Free,  Certified  Tomato 
lepper.  Egg  Plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  INC.,  PEMBROKE.  GA 


3,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond, 
nancy  Halls,  $1.50  per  1000,  cash  with  order. 

C;  E-  BROWN,  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 

NEW  SPRING  CROP  PLANTS— Cabhage.  all  varieties, 
>euow  and  white  Onions.  Also  Sweet,  Potatoes,  To- 
pn  aEK*  Peppers.  Write  for  catalog. 

WM-EMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON.  GA. 

9 ^  R  R AGE  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  and  Onions:  75e, 
1.000.  Tomatoes,  Porto  Rico  Potatoes:  $1.25,  1000,  f.o.b. 
Ufton.  EUREKA  FARMS,  TIFTON.  GA. 

free  new  catalog  of  Frostproof  plants  sent  on  request. 
If®™  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  500,  60c;  1,000, 
$1.00.  P.  D.  Fulwood,  Tifton.  Ga. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
2??“  Plants  now  ready,  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00. 
STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON.  GA. 

£'  rP ■  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now 

Sfton  5G°a  6°C:  ,'°00'  $l'°0‘  FARMERS  PLANT  CO., 

Pav  the  Postman  SEND  N0  money,  fros 
j  uie  rosiman.  proof  cabbage &onic 

r«"«-  Leading  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c;  2,00 
*'.75.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  ALBANY,  GA. 


c.  0.  D.  Send  No  Money.  EfES. °e'E' 

Ah  varieties.  500,  50c;  1,000,  90c:  5,000,  $3.75. 

Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


COOK’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

allege  inspected.  Certified.  New  Low  prices, 

'•  E'  COOK.  MUNNSVILLE,  N. 


SendNoMnnpv  PAY  postman,  cabbage. 
ni  money,  onions,  tomato  plants. 

Peeked  damp  moss,  500-60c;  1. 000-$ I . 
""“Kt  shipment-  JEFFERSON  FARMS.  Albany.  Ga. 


M ore  Flowers  for  L ess  1Work 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


nials  and  biennials,  work  the  soil 
from  10”  to  12”  deep  and  use  three 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  100  square  feet 
of  soil.  Where  bulbs  are  to  be  planted, 
peat  should  be  substituted  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  as  most  bulbs  object  strongly  to 
manure.  Incidentally,  bulbs  like  a  lot 
of  phosphorus. 

If  a  part  of  the  vegetable  garden  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  flowers,  practically 
the  same  procedure  can  be  used  for  the 
whole.  Apply  strawy  manure,  just  as 
much  as  can  be  plowed  or  spaded  un¬ 
der.  Then  stake  off  the  rows  so  that 
they  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,  long  rows  if  a  horse  and  plow 
are  to  be  used,  short  rows  if  to  be  done 
by  hand.  Break  up  all  clods.  I  use  the 
steel  rake  for  this  purpose,  pounding 
until  the  soil  is  as  fine  as  I  can  make 
it  Then  I  rake  it  down  level  and 
sprinkle  commercial  fertilizer  thinly 
alongside  the  string  or  rope  which  I 
use  as  a  marker  for  the  row.  This  com¬ 
plete  commercial  fertilizer  is  raked  in. 
Then  after  digging  a  little  trench  with 
the  hoe  or  rake  handle,  I  proceed  to 
plant  the  seeds  or  to  transplant  the 
plants. 

A  Guide  for  Planting  Seeds 

A  fair  guide  for  planting  seeds  is 
to  plant  them  twice  their  own  depth. 
Very  fine  seeds  such  as  petunias,  pan¬ 
sies,  cockscomb,  or  snapdragons,  may 
be  covered  with  only  a  sprinkling  of 
sand.  Then  the  seed  should  be  well 
pressed  into  the  earth  to  keep  them 
from  floating  away  in  case  of  rain.  For 
this  purpose  a  flat  board  with  a  handle 
attached  above  is  good;  but  I  like  to 
save  myself  as  much  backache  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  I  use  the  under  side  of  a  hoe, 
constantly  checking  up  to  see  if  I  have 
really  pressed  the  seeds  down  as  they 
should  be  pressed.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  never  would  use  this  rather 
careless  method  if  I  had  expensive 
seeds  or  those  which  do  not  grow  easi¬ 
ly.  In  this  case,  I  should  reserve  a  very 
special  corner  of  a  flower  bed  or  use 
flats  or  pans  for  starting  the  plants. 
Coral  bells,  delphinium,  hardy  chry¬ 
santhemum,  and  lavender  would  get 
this  special  consideration. 

To  prevent  the  soil  from  crusting 
over  after  planting  seeds,  cover  the 
rows  with  newspaper,  burlap,  or  cheese 
cloth,  weighted  down  at  the  sides  for 
a  few  days.  This  will  help  the  seeds  to 
germinate  more  quickly. 

In  transplanting,  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  warm,  the  young  tender  plants 
will  appreciate  shelter  from  the  sun 
for  two  or  three  days.  This  I  provide 
by  making  use  of  all  leftover  straw¬ 
berry  baskets  which,  incidentally,  pro¬ 
vide  ventilation  as  well  as  shelter.  If 
the  plants  are  too  large  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  baskets,  I  use  peach  baskets  or 
boxes,  tilting  them  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  underneath. 

Keep  Transplant.  Roots  Moist 

In  transplanting,  watering  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  roots  of  a  plant  should  never 
become  the  least  bit  dry,  should  never 
be  exposed  to  wind  or  sun.  Anything 
which  shocks  the  plant  sets  it  back 
in  its  growth  and  may  spoil  it  alto¬ 
gether.  A  cloudy,  but  not  rainy,  day 
is  ideal  for  transplanting. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
home  flower  grower  does  not  bother 
about  sterilizing  her  soil.  If  soil  is  to 
be  sterilized  for  a  flat  or  so,  boiling 
water  thoroughly  mixed  in  will  answer 
the  purpose.  However,  it  should  dry  out 
thoroughly  before  sowing  seeds. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  preventive  of 
“damping  off”  of  plants  in  flats  is  the 
formaldehyde  method.  Two  teaspoons 
of  formalin  in  eight  or  ten  teaspoons 
of  water,  mixed  in  the  amount  of  soil 
to  fill  a  flat  18”  x  14”  x  3,”  disinfects 
the  soil  and  flat  as  well.  The  soil  should 


be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  formalin 
solution  and  put  into  the  flat  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  sowing  any  seeds.  Water  immedi¬ 
ately  after  sowing.  Or  the  6%  formal¬ 
dehyde  dusts  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  three  ounces  for  each  flat  full  of 
soil.  Just  stir  the  dry  dust  thoroughly 
into  the  soil,  sow  the  seed,  and  water 
immediately. 

The  Ten  Most  Common  Flowers 

The  ten  flowers  most  commonly  sold 
by  seedsmen  are  aster,  centaurea,  cal-  j 
endula,  cockscomb,  cosmos,  hollyhock, 
pansy,  pinks,  marigold,  and  zinnia.  For 
myself,  I  am  a  little  discouraged  with 
asters  just  now,  as  they  seem  to  have 
more  pests  and  diseases  than  I  can 
grapple  with.  My  constant  search  is  for 
flowers  which  will  give  a  maximum  of 
results  with  a  minimum  of  work,  be¬ 
sides  being  able  to  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  drought  without  artificial 
watering.  This  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
any  plant,  but  certainly  there  are  some 
of  the  old  standbys  which  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  depend  upon.  To  the  list  which  I 
have  given,  I  should  add  petunias  and 
gladioli,  since  they  seem  to  stand  the 
summer  droughts  on  Long  Island  re¬ 
markably  well.  Annual  phlox  also  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  pass  a  summer  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  nasturtiums. 

While  soil  is  still  cold,  but  workable, 
these  varieties  should  go  in;  alyssum, 
annual  chrysanthemum,  pansies,  sweet 
peas,  snow-on-mountain,  and  larkspur. 
Others  which  may  go  in  early  are  bal¬ 
sam,  godetia,  nigella,  lupin,  baby’s 
breath,  cosmos,  four  o’clock,  centau¬ 
rea,  calendula,  alyssum  and  candytuft. 
Others  should  wait  until  the  soil 
warms  up,  possibly  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  first  of  June.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  almost  have  to  be  started  indoors 
if  they  are  to  mature  before  frost:  an¬ 
nual  begonia,  coleus,  salvia,  carnations 
and  snapdragons.  Extra  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  soil  from  crusting 
when  seeds  are  put  in  very  early. 

Every  Flower  Bed  Needs  Perennials 

Perennials  planted  in  spring  or  early 
summer  will  have  time  to  make  large 
enough  plants  to  carry  through  next 
winter.  Some  will  bloom  in  the  fall, 
but  most  of  them  will  wait  until  their 
second  year.  Any  bed  or  border  needs 
some  perennials  and  a  supply  can  be 
grown  gradually  from  seed,  taking  the 
easy  ones  first,  gaillardia,  sweet  wil¬ 
liam,  foxglove,  hollyhock,  shasta  daisy, 
columbine,  coreopsis,  canterbury  bells, 
painted  daisy,  phlox  and  so  on.  Get  a 
little  experience  before  trying  delphin¬ 
ium,  baby’s  breath,  and  others  requir¬ 
ing  special  soil  conditions  or  special 
care.  Pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies  are  annuals  to  be  sown  in 
August  for  next  spring’s  bloom.  I  do 
not  need  to  mention  to  farm  women 
that  the  soil  has  to  be  kept  cultivated 
and  the  weeds  out.  If  the  weeds  are 
kept  down  from  the  first,  this  need  not 
be  too  hard.  If  the  flower  plants  are 
too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned  ac¬ 
cording  to  instructions  on  the  packet. 

Last  year  I  transplanted  into  holes 
punched  in  strips  of  mulch  paper  laid 
on  the  rows.  I  liked  the  results  well 
enough  to  do  it  again  this  year.  Some 
of  my  friends  plant  three  or  four  seeds 
to  a  hole  in  the  paper  and  thin  after¬ 
wards. 

When  I  was  too  busy  to  work  out  my 
rows  myself.  I  could  send  someone  else 
out  and  know  that  I  would  not  lose 
some  of  my  best  plants,  as  long  as  the 
paper  was  there  to  guide  the  worker. 
I  thought  it  was  a  great  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  moist— but  it  must  be 
put  down  while  ground  is  moist,  as  it 
also  holds  out  moisture. 


The  more  salt  you 
use  right  the  more 
profit  a  farm  makes 


ALL  the  salt  a  cow  can  eat  is  paid  for 
jf\.many  times  over  when  you  use  the 
right  salt  the  right  way.  A  big  saving 
in  the  cost  of  feed,  more  milk,  better 
health  and  longer  life  are  all  part  of  the 
profit  salt  can  earn.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  ways  in  which  salt,  rightly  used, 
makes  money  on  the  farm. 

You  can  earn  the  most  from  salt  when 
you  use  the  right  salt  the  right  way.  You 
know  you  ate  utfing  the  best  of  quality 
when  you  use  International  brands.  You 
will  know  better  how  to  use  salt  when 
you  read  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book. 

This  32  page  illustrated  book  tells 
about  all  uses  of  salt  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  farm  home.  It  gives  a  table  to  show 
what  is  the  right  salt  for  each  purpose. 
It  is  published  by  International  for  the 
free  use  of  farmers.  Write  for  a  copy. 

International  has  provided  the  farmer 
with  many  improvements  in  salt  as  well 
as  improvements  in  its  use.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Research  Laboratory  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  new  and  better  ways 
to  use  salt  on  the  farm.  If  you  have  any 
question  about  the  use  of  salt,  write  and 
ask  about  it.  If  you  want  the  best  profit 
from  salt,  ask  for  International  brands 
at  your  dealer’s. 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  SALT 

At  right  are  shown  two 
good  grades  of  salt  for  feed¬ 
ing  livestock.  International 
produces  a  brand  and  grade 
for  every  farm  use. 

TABLE  SALT 

The  5c  package  of  sterling 
quality  table  salt  is  econom¬ 
ical  and  convenient.  Salt  is 
steam-sterilized  for  purity- 
no  bitter  taste- high  quality. 

FREE  BOOK 

32  pages  of  pictures  and 
directions  for  using  salt  for  all  uses  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm  home.  It  is  free. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  435  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly) -  ■— 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No - 

City  or 

Town _ State . . . 

Alj  Dealer  ts . . . . . 
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Another  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST- GRANGE  Contest 


Bring  on 


your 

Molasses 

Cookies 


These  girls  have  already  learned  the  way  to  a 
man’s  heart.  The  only  question  he  is  asking  s, 
“Did  you  bake  them  yourself  or  did  your  mother?” 


by  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


TT'OR  generations  the  best  molasses 
cookies  in  the  world  have  been  baked 
right  in  the  farm  kitchens  of  America. 

This  is  why  we  have  decided  to  take 
them  for  our  third  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist-Grange  Contest.  Last  year  it  was  cake,  the 
year  before  it  was  bread,  and  now  it  is  surely 
time  that  molasses  cookies  had  their  innings. 

When  we  first  talked  this  over  in  the  bosom  of 
our  official  family,  there  was  a  lively  argument 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  soft  molasses 
cookies  or  hard  molasses  cookies.  Everybody 
took  sides,  and  talked  about  the  wonderful 
cookies  his  mother  used  to  make,  or  “grand¬ 
mother’s  famous  recipe”,  and  for  a  spell  it  look¬ 
ed  as  if  we  never  would  be  able  to  agree.  Fin¬ 
ally,  however,  those  on  the  side  of  “soft  rolled 
molasses  cookies”  got  the  best  of  the  argument, 
or  at  least  they  talked  the  loudest.  And  that’s 
what  it  is  to  be  —  soft  rolled  molasses  cookies. 

The  contest  is  state-wide,  and  is  open  to  all 
Grange  women  (men,  too,  if  they  want  to  join 
the  fun!).  Last  year  55  counties  competed  and 
3000  cakes  were  baked.  This  year  we  look  to 
see  twice  as  many  hats  in  the  ring,  which  means 
that  36,000  molasses  cookies  will  be  baked  for 
the  contest,  for  we  are  allowing  six  to  each  entry. 

Prizes 

Prizes  worth  winning  are  being  offered.  Here 
they  are,  same  as  we  gave  last  year: 

First  Prize  .  $25.00 

Second  Prize  .  10.00 

Third  Prize  . 5.00 

Notice  that  the  first  prize  winner  is  going  to 
get  about  $4.00  apiece  for  each  of  her  6  cookies. 


Score  Card 


3 

3 

3 

3 


General  appearance 
size  5 
shape  5 

Crust  . . 

color  3 
smooth 
thin 
crisp 
tender 

Crumb  . 

color 
lightness 
texture 

a.  fine 

b.  tender 

c.  moist 

d.  elastic 

Flavor  . . 

odor 
taste 


10 

15 


40 


10 

10 

20 


5 

5 

5 

5 


35 


The  standards  governing  this  score  card 

ill  Ho  • 


will  be : 


Size  : 


Shape : 
Crust : 


Crumb : 


Flavor : 


Not  over  4  inches  in  diameter.  Six 
cookies  to  ai}  entry. 

Round.  No  icing. 

a.  color  —  delicately  browned.  All  6 
cookies  should  be  equally  browned 
on  both  sides.  There  should  be  no 
streaks  of  flour  left  from  rolling. 

b.  smoothness  —  crust  should  not  be 
bubbly,  nor  lumpy. 

c.  thinness  —  outer  crust  of  cookie 
should  be  as  thin  as  possible. 

d.  crispness  —  crust  should  be  crisp, 
not  steamy. 

e.  tender  —  crust  should  not  be  tough. 
Color  —  not  streaked,  for  example. 

Should  be  uniform. 

Texture  —  Should  be  fine  grained, 
tender,  moist,  elastic  (springy  not 
doughy). 

Should  be  well  blended,  even  through¬ 
out,  well-mixed.  Flavor  should  not 
be  too  strong.  For  example,  there 
should  be  no  taste  or  odor  left  by 
soda,  if  soda  is  used. 


These  cash  prizes  are  for  the  top  three  in  the 
final  State  Grange  contest.  There  will  be  some 
other  attractive  prizes,  too.  They  will  he 
announced  later  and  will  be  offered  by 
various  commercial  concerns  through  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  to  both  Pomona  and 
State  Grange  winners  and  runners-up. 


State  Master  Freestone  has  delegated  Chair¬ 
men  of  Service  and  Hospitality  Committees  to 
take  charge  of  the  contest,  the  general  plan  be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  for  last  year’s  match.  In  all. 
there  will  be  a  series  of  three  contests.  First, 
Subordinate  Granges  will  hold  theirs,  and  the 
winners  will  then  be. in  line  to  compete  in  the 
Pomona  contests.  Pomona  contest  winners  will 
then  match  each  other  in  the  final  State  con¬ 
test,  to  be  held  during  State  Grange  meeting  next 
December. 


Local  Granges  should  get  their  contests  going 
soon,  so  as  to  have  them  over  with  by  July  1st  if 
possible.  Then  the  Pomona  contests  can  take 
place  around  September.  This  will  give  plenty 
of  time  to  pick  the  winners  to  compete  in  the 
State  Contest  in  December. 


Contest  Rules 


Each  contestant  is  allowed  to  enter  six  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies.  Remember  they  must  be  the  soft 
rolled  kind.  We  have  to  have  them  all  alike,  or 
it  would  be  too  hard  to  judge  them  fairly.  As 
to  size,  they  must  not  be  over  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  round  in  shape.  Do  not  put  any 
icing  on  them.  Each  set  of  6  cookies  will  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  score  card  on  this 
page. 

As  soon  as  the  local  contests  get  going,  watch 
out  columns  for  the  winners’  names.  We  hope 
every  Grange  woman  will  join  the  fun.  We  are 
not  specifying  any  particular  recipe,  because  we 
want  every  cook  to  use  her  own.  Probably  y0" 
have  a  recipe  that  you  pride  yourself  on.  AH 
right,  get  out  the  mixing  bowl  and  show  yoUf 
stuff!  Maybe  you’ll  be  the  lucky  first  p^ze 


winner. 


. 


* 
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Slender  and 
Slenderizing 


Styles 


SHIRTWAIST  FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  3018  is  of  the  simple  formal 
type  which  is  much  in  demand  for  afternoon  wear  or  for  informal  evening 
wear.  Besides,  it  is  youthfully  flattering.  The  original  was  made  up 
in  crepe  print,  but  the  new  figured  taffeta  or  the  highly  desirable  sheer 
cottons  would  be  equally  good.  By  shortening  the  skirt,  the  dress  would 
be  excellent  for  street  wear.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
Ts.yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2802  answers  a  need  of  every  woman 
for  a  charming  dress  and  a  light  wrap  to  match.  This  model  has  been 
designed  with  an  eye  for  smartness  as  well  as  for  slenderizing  the  heavier 
figures.  The  V-neck  is  collarless  with  a  very  flattering  circular  cut  rever 
frill  which  is  most  becoming.  Light  navy  blue  rough  crepe  silk  com¬ 
bined  with  plain  white  crepe  made  the  original  model.  Prints  or  wool 
crepe  would  be  equally  smart.  Pattern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48  and  50-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  5  yards  of  39  inch  material  with 
%yard  of  35  inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2938  is  ideal  for  the  lovely  cotton  prints  which 
are  favorites  in  the  market  just  now.  The  pattern  is  of  the  softly  tailor¬ 
ed  type  with  raglan  shoulder  effect.  Nothing  could  be  easier  to  make, 
and  yet  its  stylish  lines  are  right  up-to-the-minute.  Tub  silks  or  pastel 
linens  would  also  lend  themselves  to  this  design,  which  may  be  had  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3  yards 
of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35  inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents 
more  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Pattern  book. 


At  Night 


By 

Two  of  us  are  walking 
Down  a  quiet  street, 

One  goes  very  darkly 

I  . 


EDITH  HORTON 

One  of  us  is  humming 
A  gay  little  tune, 

The  other  is  a  shadow 
Made  by  the  moon. 
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PATTY,  YOUR 
BIRTHDAY  CAKE 
IS  LOTS  BETTER 
THAN  THE  ONE 
WE  HAD  AT 
BETTY  ALLENS 
PARTY! 


SH-H,MRS. 
ALLEN  WILL 
HEAR  YOU  ! 
SHE’S  RIGHT 
THERE  TALKING 
TO  MOTHER! 


wwm 


-mm. 

f 


HP 


HES  RIGHT! 
YOU  CERTAINLY 
i  CAN  BEAT  ME 
MAKING  CAKES 
MRS.  HOLT. 


l  NEVER  MADE 
VERY  GOOD  ONES 
MYSELF,  MRS. 
ALLEN,  UNTIL  I 
TRIED  CALUMET 
BAKING 
POWDER 


WHAT  A  SMALL 
PROPORTION 
IT  CALLS  FOR! 
ONE  LEVEL 
TEASPOON  TO  THE 
CUP  OF  SIFTED 
FLOUR! 


THATS  RIGHT 
FOR  CALUMET. 

i've  found  i 

CAN  CUT  DOWN 
TO  THAT  AMOUNT 
IN  MOST  ALL  MY 
OLD  RECIPES  . 


I  WONDER  HOW 
SUCH  A  SMALL 
AMOUNT  CAN 
MAKE  A  CAKE 
SO  LIGHT! 


A  QUICK  ACTION  FOR  THE 
MIXING  BOWL” SET  FREE 
BY  LIQUID.  IT  STARTS  THE 
LEAVENING  PROPERLY 


WELL, YOU  SEE, 
CALUMET  IS 
THE  DOUBLE¬ 
ACTING  BAKING 
POWDER  AND- 

kz 


A  SLOWER  ACTION  FOR 
THE  OVEN -SET  FREE 
BY  HEAT  IT  PROTECTS 
THE  BATTER  OR  DOUGH 
ALLTHROUGH  THE  BAKING. 


“ That’s  why  your  baking  is  bound  to  be  better  with  Calumet’s  Double- 
Action.  And  notice  the  small  thrifty  Calumet  proportion  in 
Patty’s  Birthday  Cake — just  one  level  teaspoon 
to  the  cup  of  sifted  flour!” 


PATTY’S  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

(2  egg  whites ) 


2  cups  sifted  Swans 
Down  Cake 
Flour 

2  teaspoons  Calu¬ 
met  Baking 
Powder 

>/4  teaspoon  salt 


4  tablespoons 
butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  egg  whites,  un¬ 

beaten 
%  cup  milk 
Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 


—  handsome,  bright  and  modern  in 
design — opens  with  one  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist  1  No  more  broken 
fingernails  or  ruined  tempersl 


Vi  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt,  and  sift  together  three  times. 
Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  and  cream  together  well.  Add  egg 
whites,  one  at  a  time,  beating  very  thor¬ 
oughly  after  each  addition.  Add  flour,  al¬ 
ternately  with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a 
time.  Beat  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 
Add  flavoring.  Bake  in  greased  pan,  8x8x2 
inches,  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  50  min¬ 
utes.  Spread  boiled  frosting  on  top  and 
sides  of  cake;  sprinkle  with  Baker’s  Coco¬ 
nut,  Southern  Style,  tinted  a  delicate  pink. 
Insert  tiny  pink  candles  in  frosted  cake. 

( All  measurements  are  level) 


CALUMET 


the  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


B annerton  Gunn’ 


s  Cheese 


IT  was  the  day  the  old  Solomon  Gunn 
farm  was  sold  at  public  auction  for 
unpaid  taxes.  The  place  had  been 
abandoned  for  several  years.  Only  a 
few  persons,  not  more  than  twenty, 
had  come  to  the  auction. 

The  Old  Squire  and  I  had  driven  over 
to  attend  the  sale,  and  somewhat  in¬ 
cautiously  I  bid  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  farm  and  had  it  knocked  off 
to  me  almost  before  I  was  aware.  The 
Old  Squire  laughed,  but  said  he  guessed 
the  place  was  worth  that  sum  if  it  was 
worth  anything,  since  there  were  thir¬ 
ty  acres  or  more  of  young  pine  and 
seventy  acres  of  former  tillage  extend¬ 
ing  back  to  the  foot  of  a  craggy  hill. 

After  the  auctioneer  and  the  other 
buyers  went  away  we  lingered  to  look 
our  purchase  over  and  at  last  came  up 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that 
bounded  the  upper  field  on  the  north 
side.  There,  adjoining  the  upstanding 
crags,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  large,  oblong  heap  of  stones  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  once  been  laid 
up  in  some  sort  of  massive  structure. 
Noticing  that  the  Old  Squire,  who  was 
walking  on  a  few  steps  in  advance  of 
me,  had  stopped  and  was  also  regard¬ 
ing  the  heap  thoughtfully,  I  asked  if 
he  knew  what  had  formerly  stood 
there.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent; 
then  he  replied  that  something  laugh¬ 
able  had  once  happened  there,  and  on 
our  way  homeward  he  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  it. 

The  Old  Squire,  it  appeared  had 
known  Solomon  Gunn  very  well,  and 
also  his  four  sons,  William,  John,  Ban- 
nerton  and  Solomon,  junior,  all  of  whom 
were  born  and  had  grown  to  manhood 
there. 

B  ANNERTON  was  at  home  off  and 
on  for  two  or  three  years  after  he 
was  twenty-one,  when  an  ambitious 
idea  took  hold  of  him  and  led  him  to 
build  that  odd  stone  structure  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  project  was  a  queer  one.  Ban- 
nerton  had  walked  to  Portland  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration  and 
went  to  the  old  Preble  House  for  his 
dinner.  During  the  meal  he  asked  the 
waiter  for  cheese,  expecting  to  receive 
the  sort  usually  made  in  Maine.  In¬ 
stead  the  fellow  brought  him  a  small 
order  of  cheese  wrapped  in  tinfoil. 
Bannerton  inquired  what  kind  it  was 
and  whence  it  came  and  was  told  that 
it  was  called  Roquefort  and  was  made 
only  in  France.  That  was  before  Am¬ 
erican  imitations  of  Roquefort  had  been 
put  on  the  market.  It  was  white,  fine¬ 
grained  and  streaked  throughout  with 
tinges  of  a  blue  mould  that  imparted 
a  piquant  flavor  that  our  Maine  youth 
found  delicious. 

He  questioned  the  waiter  further 
about  it,  but  learned  only  that  it  was 
expensive — a  statement  amply  borne 
out  by  the  charge  made  for  it  when 
Bannerton  settled  for  his  dinner;  he  had 
to  pay  twenty-five  cents  extra  for  the 
small  slice.  That  excited  his  curiosity 
still  more.  He  made  inquiries  at  the 
hotel  desk  and  at  last  was  referred  to 
“Shaw’s,”  a  wholesale  grocery  not  far 
away. 

At  Shaw’s  he  gained  further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Roquefort — -namely, 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  locality 
in  France  where  it  was  made  and  also 
that  the  curds  were  prepared,  not  from 
cow’s  milk,  but  from  the  milk  of  ewes, 
which  peasant  women  painstakingly 
drew  from  the  udders  of  those  small 
animals.  The  fine  flavor  was  impart¬ 
ed  to  it  by  allowing  the  cheese  to  cure 
or  ripen  slowly  in  caves,  of  which  there 


were  several  in  the  limestone  crags  of 
that  district.  The  peculiar  blue  mould 
seen  in  the  cheese  came  from  germs 
with  which  had  long  usage  the  caves 
were  impregnated.  These  singular 
cheese  caves,  he  was  told,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  other  caverns  opening 
deeper  beneath  the  crags,  and  cool  air 
from  these  inner  caverns  aided  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  uniform  temperature  summer 
and  winter  in  the  caves  where  the 
cheeses,  thousands  of  them,  were  set 
away  for  months. 

Bannerton  found  ail  this  highly 
interesting,  and  into  the  inventive 
mind  of  the  young  Yankee  popped  a 
grand  idea.  Why  couldn’t  he  make 
Roquefort  cheese?  His  folks  had  long 
made  new  milch  cheese  at  the  Gunn 
farm,  very  good  cheese  too;  they  had 
also  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  the  most  of 
which  were  ewes.  He  doubted  whether 
a  man  could  milk  ewes,  but  believed 
that  certain  of  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
er’s  daughters  might  be  hired  to  assist. 
But  how  about  the  cave  in  which  the 
cheese  could  be  set  to  ripen,  and  how 
about  the  peculiar  blue  mold  which  im¬ 
parted  so  ravishing  a  flavor  to  Roque¬ 
fort?  Here  indeed  was  a  problem. 

But  he  bethought  himself  of  a  deep 
fissure  in  those  crags  bordering  their 
upper  field  and  remembered  that  it  ex¬ 
tended  back  to  an  unknown  depth  in 
the  mountain  and  might  perhaps  supply 
cool  air.  It  was,  however,  too  narrow, 
jagged  and  tortuous  to  be  used  as  a 
cheese  cave.  Then  why  not  make  a 
cave,  or  something  answering  to  one, 
connected  externally  with  that  fissure  ? 

Immediatly  he  set  to  work  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  prying  out  flat  stones  as  large 
as  a  man  could  lift  all  along  the  foot 
of  the  crags  and  hauling  them  together 
on  a  stone  drag.  It  was  a  week’s  job. 
Having  finished,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  longer,  more  difficult  task  of 
building  his  cave.  He  understood  the 
principle  of  the  masonic  arch,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  constructed  a  framework  of  posts 
and  plank,  he  began  laying  up  the 
stones  in  a  massive  structure  forty 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight 
and  a  half  high  at  the  apex  of  the 
arched  roof.  He  was  two  months  about 
it.  Considered  as  the  handiwork  of  a 
young  man  without  experience,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  remarkable  effort;  and 
the  arched  stonework  stood  firm  after 
the  form  on  which  it  was  laid  had 
been  removed. 

THEN,  since  water  during  rains 
might  trickle  through  the  chinks 
between  the  stones  of  the  roof,  he  pro¬ 
cured  cement  and  making  mortar  of  it, 
carefully  filled  all  the  crevices  and  in 
fact  coated  the  arch  completely  over 
the  outside.  Later  to  insure  coolness 
in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter  he 
covered  the  entire  structure  with  earth 
and  turf  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more.  At  the  end  abutting  the  crags 
it  opened  by  an  aperture  into  the  fis¬ 
sure,  and  at  the  outer  or  entrance  end 
there  were  two  doors  with  an  air  space 
between  them.  Within  the  cave  rows 
of  shelves  against  the  walls  were  ar¬ 
ranged  one  above  another,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  room,  as  the  young  inventor  esti¬ 
mated,  for  setting  away  to  cure  a  thou¬ 
sand  twelve-pound  cheeses.  For  his 
growing  ambition  now  fired  him  to 
anticipate  doing  an  extensive  business 
in  cheese-making. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  and  fall  he 
occupied  largely  in  the  preparations. 
Meanwhile  he  had  found  time  for  a  trip 
to  Portland,  where  he  procured  four 
pounds  of  the  imported  Roquefort  to 


keep  in  the  cave  through  the  winter; 
for  he  had  been  told  that  the  germs, 
or  spores,  of  the  mould  would  gradually 
find  lodgment  on  the  stones  or  in  the 
air  of  the  cave  and  thus  be  communi- 
catedfto  the  cheeses  set  away  there. 

Building  his  cave  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Bannerton's  troubles.  When 
at  last  he  started  cheese-making  the 
following  April  he  met  with  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  On  the  farm  there  were  thirty- 
eight  ewes,  which  he  tried  to  milk  or 
hired  milked  by  hand.  Their  lambs 
had  to  be  brought  up  on  cow’s  milk  in 
nursing  bottles.  Oh,  the  bleating  there 
was  at  that  barn!  More  than  half  the 
lambs  died,  and  one  after  another  of 
the  girls  whom  he  had  hired  to  milk 
the  ewes  deserted  him;  they  couldn’t 
stand  it.  Only  two  witch-like  old  habi¬ 
tants  from  far  up  in  Canada  stood  by 
him,  though  his  mother  helped  as  best 
she  could.  It  appeared  that  ewes  could 
not  be  milked  by  hand  in  America, 
whatever  was  done  in  France.  Ban¬ 
nerton  could  not  extract  milk  enough 
from  his  ewes  to  make  three  cheeses  a 
week;  and  he  and  his  patient  old  moth¬ 
er  had  untold  difficulties  in  bringing 
sheep’s  milk  to  curds  with  such  rennet 
as  was  used  for  cow’s  milk. 

Later  that  season  he  began  a  study 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cow’s  milk,  feel¬ 
ing  that  certain  of  these  might  be 
artifically  modified  to  resemble  ewe's 
milk  sufficiently  to  answer  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  making  Roquefort.  He 
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read  agricultural  reports  and  found 
that  cows  of  the  Holstein  breed — a  new 
kind  of  cattle  just  then  beginning  to 
be  kept  by  Maine  farmers — yielded 
milk  most  nearly  resembling  that  from 
ewes.  Much  against  the  elder  Gunn’s 
wishes,  he  mortgaged  the  farm  to  raise 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  twelve  Holstein  new- 
milch  heifers.  Cheese-making  with  the 
modified  milk  then  went  on  apace. 

The  new  departure  was  made  in 
August,  and  on  the  first  of  November 
with  his  good  old  mother’s  aid  Banner- 
ton  had  rising  a  hundred  ten-pound 
cheeses  in  the  cave,  ripening  as  he 
fondly  hoped  into  American  Roquefort. 
Six  months  or  even  a  year  might  be 
required  for  the  cheese  to  cure.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  cheese-making  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  few  months,  since  after 
the  very  cold  weather  came  with  snow 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  cave  tight¬ 
ly  closed  and  thus  secure  as  uniform  a 
temperature  as  possible. 

When  his  cheese  cave  was  sealed  up 
for  the  winter  Bannerton  believed  that 
it  was  frost  proof,  for  the  only  open¬ 
ing  in  it  was  a  small  aperture  fourteen 
inches  square  that  led  back  into  the 
fissure,  and  this  he  protected  with  a 
light  netting  of  closely  woven  wire  to 
keep  out  insects,  mice  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  More  from  a  whim  than  as  an 
added  precaution  he  had  also  “seeded” 
the  fissure  with  Roquefort  mould  for 
fifty  feet  back  among  the  overhanging 
ledges. 

The  full  extent  of  this  dark  crack  in 
the  mountain  had  never  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored;  nor  has  it  to  this  day.  It  is  a 
tortuous,  black  crevice  wide  enough  at 
some  points  for  a  person  easily  to 
make  his  way  in,  but  so  narrow  and 
jagged  at  others  that  even  a  hedgehog 
could  barely  squeeze  through.  For 


greater  protection  against  the  cold 
Bannerton  covered  it  over  above  with 
green  pine  boughs  for  a  hundred  feet 
back  from  the  cave  and  later  threw 
on  three  feet  or  more  of  snow.  The 
entrance  in  front  he  carefully  batten- 
ed  and  covered  with  bundles  of  straw. 
He  had,  he  felt  sure,  guarded  his  pre¬ 
serve  against  any  possible  injury;  and 
he  had  only  now  to  let  nature  work  in 
her  own  good  way  to  yield  him  cheese 
— twelve  hundred  pounds  of  it! 


BUT  nature  has  many  ways  of  work¬ 
ing.  Great  storms  occurred.  By  the 
middle  of  February,  three  feet  or  more 
of  snow  lay  on  the  cave,  and  a  drift 
much  deeper  than  that  had  formed  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  crags.  The  first 
thaw  of  the  season  set  in  on  the  twelfth 
of  March  and  was  attended  by  a  copi¬ 
ous  rain.  The  rainfall  continued  for 
two  days,  and  Bannerton  grew  anxious 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  he  went  up 
about  his  cheese  cave.  During  the 
to  it  taking  old  Adele,  one  of  the  hired 
women,  to  hold  the  lantern  for  him. 
They  put  aside  the  snow  and  the  wet 
straw  and  opened  the  entrance  doors. 
A  shocking  odor  greeted  them;  it  was 
so  bad  that  they  hastily  drew  back. 
Then  they  heard  low,  grumbling,  growl¬ 
ing  sounds  inside  the  cave. 

Holding  up  the  lantern,  the  French 
woman  peered  in.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  fissure  a  squat  creature,  curious¬ 
ly  marked,  stood  facing  her,  "Faugh! 
Ce  sacre  animal”  she  exclaimed. 
“C’est  un  carcajou!” 

Bannerton  thought  it  was  a  bear  and, 
closing  the  inner  door,  ran  back  to  the 
house  to  get  his  gun.  But  old  Adele 
was  right.  The  intruding  beast  was  a 
carcajou,  or  wolverine,  or  glutton,  by 
each  of  which  names  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Before  Bannerton  could  shoot 
in  the  obscurity  it  escaped. 

Oh,  that  cheese  cave!  The  brute  had 
devoured  every  cheese  in  it  or  had 
carried  them  all  off  to  the  depths  and 
far  recesses  of  the  fissure.  Only  a  few 
rinds  lay  scattered  about.  Worse  still, 
the  creature  had  defiled  the  cave  be¬ 
yond  all  hope  of  cleansing.  Hunters 
and  trappers  in  the  north  know  what 
enormities  one  of  those  unclean  and  de¬ 
structive  animals  is  capable  of  perpe¬ 
trating.  This  one  probably  had  burst 
its  way  through  the  wire  netting  into 
the  cheese  preserve  early  in  the  winter 
and  had  gormandized  at  leisure  on 
Bannerton’s  prospective  Roquefort 
Whether  the  cheese  would  have  sold  is 
uncertain. 


THE  thing  had  its  comic  side,  but  the 
ineffable  disgust  of  poor  Bannerton 
can  easily  be  imagined.  His  whole 
grand  project  collapsed,  for  Solomon, 
senior,  now  insisted  emphatically  that 
the  scheme  should  be  abandoned,  the 
Holstein  heifers  sold  and  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  lifted  before  they  were  all 
out  of  the  house  and  home.  Thus  in- 
gloriously  terminated  the  first  effort  to 
imitate  Roquefort  cheese  in  Maine. 

Of  Bannerton  Gunn’s  subsequent  car¬ 
reer  I  have  learned  only  that  later  in 
the  season  he  joined  his  brother  John 
in  Kansas  and  was  agent  awhile  for 
the  gang  plow.  Two  years  later  he 
was  reported  to  have  invented  a  rapid 
corn-planter  in  Nebraska,  but  lost  the 
patent  rights  on  it  after  a  vaxatious 
lawsuit.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
had  started  an  electric-lighted  poultry 
farm  at  Seward,  Alaska,  and  was  sell¬ 
ing  eggs  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
dozen.  Evidently  Bannerton  was  one 
of  those  native  geniuses  who  are  bound 
to  start  something  somewhere. 

His  cheese  cave,  with  its  narrow 
portal  gaping  darkly,  stood  there  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  but  was  finally 
blown  up  by  a  party  of  young  vandals 
who  exploded  half  a  keg  of  powder 
inside  it  on  a  Fourth  of  July. 
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Prompt  Action  Saves  Mother’s  Life 


ONE  morning  last  fall  Mrs.  Floyd 
Bale  of  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  had  a 
lot  of  canning  to  do  so  decided  to  use 
her  wood  stove  as  well  as  the  small 
kerosene  one.  The  fire  started  slowly, 
so  she  poured  on  some  kerosene  to 
hurry  it  along.  Haste  made  waste  and 
almost  cost  her  life  besides.  The1  two 
gallon  can  of  kerosene  exploded  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  covered  with 
burning  oil.  Her  one  thought  was  to 
get  to  a  nearby  tub  of  water.  She 
reached  it  but  could  not  put  out  the 
fire,  because  of  terror,  blinding  pain 
and  failing  strength. 

All  this  happened  in  a  few  seconds. 
Her  oldest  son,  George,  thirteen,  was 
just  getting  into  the 
car  to  go  to  school 
when  he  heard  the 
explosion  and  his 
mother’s  scream.  He 
dashed  in,  saw  his 
mother’s  clothes 
burning  and  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  put  the  fire 
out,  and  grabbing  a 
pail  of  water,  threw 
it  over  her,  entirely 
extinguishing  the 
.  flames,  but  not  until 
she  had  been  ter¬ 
ribly  burned.  H  e 
then  called  his  fath¬ 
er,  who  was  in  the 
orchard,  jumped  in¬ 
to  the  family  car,  and  drove  a  mile  to 
the  nearest  telephone  where  he  called 
the  doctor.  After  the  doctor  came,  he 
went  on  to  school  as  his  mother  had 
requested,  but  the  shock  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  thought  of  her  suffering 
made  study  impossible  and  he  return¬ 
ed  home. 

For  five  weeks  Mrs.  Bale  lay  in  the 
hospital,  with,  for  the  first  week,  little 
hope  given  by  the  doctor  that  she 
would  live.  One  night  George  slept  in 
the  car  all  night  to  be  near  her.  Mrs. 
Bale  had  burns  on  38  per  cent  of  her 
body,  with  an  especially  bad  third  de¬ 
gree  burn  on  her  throat.  Her  arms 
and  shoulders  were  a  mass  of  burns 
and  her  legs  were  seriously  injured. 
Although  the  accident  occurred  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1934,  Mrs.  Bale  is  not  yet 
entirely  recovered  nor  able  to  do  her 
work.  She  will  carry  scars,  as  re¬ 
minders  of  the  accident,  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

The  Bales  live  on  a  120  acre  farm 


A  Contest  for  Young  Artists 

Do  you  like  to  draw?  If  you 
do,  try  your  skill,  send  the  result 
to  us,  and  you  may  win  a  prize. 
Here  are  the  rules  for  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  drawing  contest: 

1.  Contestants  must  not  be  over 
17  years  old. 

2.  Drawings  must  be  at  least 
8  x  10  inches  in  size  and  done 
in  black  ink. 

3.  Entry  must  be  in  by  May  15. 

4.  Drawing  must  be  original  (not 
copied) . 

5.  Subject  must  be  one  common¬ 
ly  found  on  a  farm  or  in  a 
farm  home. 

6.  Prizes  will  be  as  follows:  1st, 
$10;  2nd,  $5;  3rd,  $3.  For 
others  published,  $2  each. 

7.  Warren  Ranney,  art  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and 
other,  members  of  the  staff  will 
be  the  judges. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
the  first  prize  has  sufficient  merit, 
it  will  be  used  on  the  front  cover 
of  American  Agriculturist . 


near  Lyndonville.  If  you  have  ever 
worked  a  farm  on  shares,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  heartaches,  hard¬ 
ships  and  expense  which  resulted  from 
the  accident.  Besides  George,  there  is 
an  eleven  year  old  boy,  Bobby.  It  was 
he  who  came  downstairs  after  hearing 
his  mother  scream  and  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  put  out  the  blazing 
oilcloth  on  the  kitchen  table. 

George  is  rather  shy  and  not  easily 
induced  to  talk  about  the  accident.  Af¬ 
ter  some  urging  he  told  the  story  of  it 
in  a  simple,  straightforward  way  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  experience 
had  left  a  deep  impression.  Everyone 
in  or  near  Lyndonville  agrees  that  he 
deserves  all  the 
credit  for  saving  his 
mother’s  life.  Had 
he  not  had  presence 
of  mind  and  acted 
immediately,  she 
would  have  been 
fatally  burned.  The 
school  principal,  the 
doctor,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  all  high  in 
their  praise  of 
George. 

Realizing  that  his 
act  was  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of 
quick  thinking  to 
save  a  life,  George 
Bale  has  been  given 
an  American  Agriculturist  Life  Saving 
Award,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
LIFE  SAVING  AWARD 
Presented  to  George  Bale 
who  in  the  year  1934,  by  quick  think¬ 
ing  and  prompt  action  saved  his  moth¬ 
er’s  life.  While  using  kerosene  to 
start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  the 
can  exploded,  covering  her  with  burn¬ 
ing  oil.  George  extinguished  the 

flames,  called  his  father,  and  went  for 
the  doctor.  A  moment’s  hesitation  or 
indecision  on  his  part  and  his  mother 
would  certainly  have  died  from  her 
burns. 

For  George’s  prompt  heroic  action, 
this  Life  Saving  Award  is  presented  to 
him  by  American  Agriculturist. 

(Seal)  Signed,  E.  R.  Eastman, 

Editor. 

Farm  boys  and  girls  are  brave  and 
quick  to  act  in  an  emergency,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  usually  is  no  crowd  to 
watch,  lifesaving  on  farms  gets  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention.  For  that  reason  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  offers  to  its  eligible 
boys  and  girls  a  lifesaving  award, 
framed,  as  a  permanent  reminder  of 
the  occasion. 

If  you  know  a  farm  boy  or  girl  who 
has  recently  saved  a  life,  write  to  us, 
and  if  the  rules  have  been  met,  the 
American  Agriculturist  Life  Saving 
Award  will  be  made.  Full  rules  are 
printed  on  page  29  of  the  February 
16th  issue.  In  writing,  give  all  the 
facts  you  have  and  we  will  make  what¬ 
ever  investigation  is  necessary. 

XheseXested  Recipes 
Use  JLggs  and  B Ailk 

Baked  Custard 

( The  G-erman  Way) 

The  German  touch  is  in  combining  the 
caramel  sauce  with  the  custard.  Caramel 
sauce  may  be  made  in  quantity  and  kept 
on  hand  ready  for  use.  To  make  enough 
sauce  for  one  family  sized  custard,  melt 
1  cup  sugar  in  heavy  frying  pan  until 
it  is  a  brown  syrup.  Gradually  add  1 
cup  boiling  water.  Do  this  very  carefully 
to  prevent  its  spattering.  Stir  until  well 


George  Bale. 


blended.  Pour  this  caramel  sauce  into 
the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish  and  add  to 
it  the  milk  and  egg  mixture,  pouring 
slowly  against  a  spoon  held  over  the 
syrup  to  avoid  its  mixing  with  the  syrup. 
Place  the  baking  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325°  F)  | 
for  35  to  40  minutes  or  until  the  point  of  I 
a  knife  will  come  out  clean  from  the 
center.  The  quantities  for  a  family  sized 
dish  of  custard  are : 

4  eggs  or  8  egg  yolks,  4  cups  milk,  scalded 

slightly  beaten  (4  cup  sugar 

V*  teaspoon  salt 

Eggs,  sugar  and  salt  should  be  combin¬ 
ed  first ;  then  the  milk  added  gradually, 
stirring  vigorously.  This  may  be  cooked 
in  individual  baking  dishes.  Maple  syrup 
may  well  be  used  instead  of  caramel 
syrup. 

Bavarian  Cream 

( Another  German  favorite) 

2  tbs.  granulated  gelatin  I  cup  raspberries,  fresh  or 
I  cup  cold  water  canned,  or 

%  cup  sugar  I  small  can  grated  pine- 

I  tbs.  lemon  juice  apple 

2  egg  whites,  or  whip  from  3  cups  of  cream 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Dissolve 
it  by  setting  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Add  sugar,  fruit  and  lemon  juice. 
Chill  the  mixture  and  when  it  begins  to 
thicken,  fold  in  the  egg  whites  which 
have  been  beaten  until  stiff,  or  whipped 
cream  if  it  is  used  instead  of  the  egg 
whites.  Turn  the  pudding  into  a  mold  and 
chill  it.  Serve  with  soft  custard.  Other 
suggestions  for  fruit  are  dried  apricots, 
stewed  and  put  through  a  sieve,  canned 
apricots,  bananas  and  strawberries. 

Soft  Custard 

( With  an  English  touch) 

Soft  custard  is  much  used  as  a  sauce 
with  sweetened,  freshly  stewed  fruits  or 
berries.  Stewed  damsons,  blackberries  or 
raspberries  are  particularly  good  with 
this  custard  sauce.  The  ingredients  are: 

I  cup  milk  'A  tsp.  vanilla 

I  tbs.  sugar  Salt 

I  egg  yolk 

Heat  the  milk,  add  the  sugar  and  pour 
the  mixture  slowly  over  the  beaten  egg 
yolk.  Return  to  the  double  boiler  and  stir 
constantly  until  the  mixture  coats  a  sil¬ 
ver  spoon.  The  water  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  boiler  should  not  boil,  as  that 
would  cause  the  custard  to  curdle. 

Lemon  Cream  or  Curd 

( Also  an  English  favorite) 

I  egg  '/a  cup  sugar 

Juice  and  rind  of  !4  lemon 

Separate  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg 
and  beat  the  sugar  with  the  yolk  until 
well  mixed.  Add  the  lemon  to  this  and 
stir  slowly  over  hot  water  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  thicken.  Then  add  the 
beaten  white  and  stir  until  like  very 
thick  cream.  Stir  occasionally  until  cool. 
This  may  be  served  in  a  glass  dish  or 
as  a  filling  for  individual  tarts.  The  fill¬ 
ing  will  keep  for  several  days,  but  should 
not  be  combined  with  the  tart  shell  until 
just  before  serving. 
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Egg  Supper  Suggestions 
Egg  Souffle 

tbs.  butter  I  cup  milk  V2  tsp.  salt 

tbs.  flour  4  eggs  '/a  tsp.  pepper 

Cream  butter  and  flour;  add  it  to  the 

tot  milk.  Cook  the  mixture  in  a  double 

loiler  for  5  minutes  and  add  the  yolks 
leaten  until  thick  and  lemon  colored.  Re- 
nove  from  the  fire,  add  seasonings  and 
'old  in  the  whites  beaten  until  stiff  and 
Iry.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  buttered 
yaking  dish,  setting  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
ind  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  the  mixture 
s  firm.  (Test  by  pressing  the  center 
ightly  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  If  firm 
md  not  sticky,  the  mixture  is  done.) 
4dd  %  cup  grated  American  cheese  to 
;he  white  sauce  before  adding  the  egg 
ivhites  if  a  cheese  souffle  is  desired. 

Scalloped  Eggs 

i  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced  cup  medium  white  sauce 
!  cups  mashed  potatoes  I  tsp.  slightly  beaten  egg 
I  tbs.  minced  parsley  white 

Slice  boiled  eggs  across  about 
thick.  Line  buttered  baking  dish  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  put  in  a  layer  of  sliced  eggs, 
sprinkle  with  parsley  and  white  sauce. 
Make  the  top  layer  of  potatoes,  brush 
with  egg  white.  Bake  about  30  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Hard  cooked  eggs 
may  be  prepared  by  putting  on  in  cold 
water,  bringing  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
setting  back  and  letting  them  stand  from 
20  to  30  minutes.  The  medium  white 
sauce  requires  2  tbs.  each  of  butter  and 
flour,  Yi  tsp.  salt  and  %  tsp.  pepper  per 
cup  of  milk.  The  blended  flour  and  butter 
are  added  to  the  hot  milk  and  cooked 
until  thick. 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  DAY  (EX¬ 
CEPT  SATURDAY  AND  SUN¬ 
DAY)  AND  ENJOY  THE  LOV¬ 
ABLE  AND  HUMOROUS  AD¬ 
VENTURES  OF  “THE  GUMPS” 
—  AMERICA’S  MOST  BELOVED 
FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  N.Y.City 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


1AM  writing  this  in  a  hotel  room 
in  New  York  City.  I  mention  the 
location  because  I  long  ago  became 
convinced  that  such  things  as  his 
environment,  the  state  of  his  diges¬ 
tion,  and  the  condition  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  profoundly  influence 
what  a  man  thinks,  speaks  and 
writes.  To  understand  and  inter¬ 
pret  any  man’s  point  of  view  it  is 
necessary  to  correct  for  such  things 
as  one  does  for  the  wind  when  shoot¬ 
ing  a  rifle.  So  remember  where  I 
am. 

Like  all  country  boys,  I  used  to 
look  forward  to  trips  to  New  York. 
There  have  been  so  many,  however, 
that  the  novelty  has  long  since  worn 
off.  Now  I  come  here  only  when  I 
absolutely  have  to  and  I  stay  no 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Business  Headquarters 

Before  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal,  New  York  City  was  without 
question  the  business  headquarters  of 
the  nation.  There  were  to  be  found 
here  plenty  of  men  who  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  the  “tops” 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs. 

Hoover,  Mills  and  Mellon  stayed 
on  gold  too  long,  however,  for  even 
the  big  town  and  the  big  business 
boys  to  absorb  the  resulting  defla¬ 
tion.  Now  everything  is  different. 
The  business  headquarters  of  the 
nation  is  no  longer  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  in  Washington.  Down 
there,  clerks  and  brain  trusters  and 
bureaucrats  crack  the  whips  that  the 
Mitchells  and  Wiggins  and  Carlisles 
used  to  snap. 

You  can  still  do  business  in  New 
York  City  but  if  you  are  wise  you 
get  your  confirmations  from  Wash¬ 
ington  before  you  consider  your 
deals  closed. 

They  Don’t  Like  It 

And  do  the  boys  down  here  like 
it?  They  don’t.  Over  in  the  “Empty 
State  Building,”  however,  sits  A1 
Smith  who  taught  us  all  to  “look  at 
the  record.”  And  what  does  the 
record  show  —  only  that  from  1929 
to  1932  occurred  the  worst  busi- 
ness  years  this  country  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  That’s  the  record  and 
the  country  knows  it.  Tt  outweighs 
everything  else,  mounting  public 
debt,  bureaucratic  control,  the  poli¬ 
tics  and  bungling  of  the  New  Deal. 
Until  that  record  is  forgotten  or  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  given  the 
country  that  like  conditions  will 
never  reoccur,  the  boys  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  means  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  nationally,  will  have 
to  continue  to  do  what  little  driving 
they  do  from  the  back  seat. 

Cussing  Ineffective 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  most  of 
the  Old  Guard  seem  to  have  learned 


little  from  experience  while  the 
young  fellows  simply  don’t  know 
what  it’s  all  about.  For  example, 
everywhere  I  went  down  here  yester¬ 
day  men  were  talking  about  Eng¬ 
land’s  wonderful  showing  in  balanc¬ 
ing  her  budget  an<d  reducing  taxes. 
This  news  coming  as  it  did  just  on 
the  eve  of  filing  state  income  tax 
reports  made  a  great  impression.. 

In  not  a  single  business  house  or 
bank,  however,  did  I  hear  credit 
given  to  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
England’s  recovery  —  the  fact  that 
for  years  now  she  has  kept  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  pound 
stable  by  almost  daily  changing  the 
price  of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  has  done  her  best  to  keep 
administratively-set  prices  from 
rising. 

Instead  of  constructive  analysis  of 
this  character  all  I  heard  was  cuss¬ 
ing  what  the  New  Deal  is  doing 
here.  With  much  of  this  cussing  I 
am  as  you  know  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  sympathy.  It  will  take  a  long 
while  —  remember  the  record  — 
for  New  York  City  bankers  and 
business  men,  however,  to  cuss  the 
New  Deal  out  of  power.  Why  they 
can’t  even  yet  win  an  election  in 
their  own  boroughs. 

Leadership  Demanded 

What  the  people  of  this  country 
want  is  a  constructive  leadership. 
They  want  sound  money  —  and  what 
is  sound  money?  They  want  econ¬ 
omy  in  government.  They  want 
freedom  from  bureaucratic  control. 
They  want  business  activity.  They 
want  prosperity.  But  how  are  they 
to  get  these  things? 

That’s  the  question  the  New.  York 
boys  and  the  Republican  party  they 
wag,  must  answer.  It  can’t  be  an¬ 
swered  by  just  cussing  out  Roosevelt. 
Our  people — you  and  / — remem¬ 
ber  the  record  too  vividly.  What 
a  chance  Roosevelt  still  has  to  be¬ 
come  a  middle  of  the  road  leader  if 
only  he  can  shake  off  most  of  the 
influence  of  the  Wallaces  and  Tug- 
wells  and  Johnsons. 


Ever  since  I  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Livestock  Department  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  put  the  bucking  pony,  Sunnygables  Somersault,  up 
for  auction,  I  have  had  misgivings  about  it.  Here  he  is  after  wintering  mostly 
out  of  doors  without  grain.  He  will  have  a  new  owner  soon.  May  I  bespeak 
for  him  gentleness,  good  care,  and  understanding.  Kindness  and  sustained 
discipline  may  yet  make  him  safe  to  ride.  BEATING  NEVER  WILL.  He  will 
die  before  he  will  give  up,  and  after  all  who  wants  to  break  his  spirit.  He 

wouldn’t  be  Somersault  any  more. 


Interest  Rates 

We  are  all  set  to  experience  some 
credit  inflation  in  t  h  is  country. 
Call  money  in  New  York  City  is  freely 
offered  at  M  of  one  per  cent.  Banks 
are  making  commercial  loans  at  three 
per  cent  and  well  below. 

I  remember  when  there  was  a  great 
furor  because  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
loaned  money  to  cooperatives  at  two 
per  cent  and  below.  Today  plenty  of 
corporations  are  borrowing  their  funds 
from  commercial  banks  at  rates  equal 
to  or  below  those  charged  by  the  Farm 
Board. 

The  fact  is  that  money  is  cheap. 

Cheap  money  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
falling  prices  which  brought  on  the 
depression.  No  matter  how  cheap 


money  is,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  because  of  their  experience 
with  falling  prices  will  never  go  into 
debt  again;  they  will  never  borrow 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  individuals,  once 
they  are  convinced  that  the  general 
price  level  is  stable  to  rising,  will  be¬ 
gin  to  borrow  money.  Their  borrow¬ 
ings  will  have  two  effects:  (1)  as  they 
put  their  borrowed  funds  to  work,  there 
will  be  increased  business  activity;  (2) 
as  they  increase  the  demand  for  money, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  interest 
rates  to  rise. 

From  all  the  best  advice  I  can  get, 
any  rise  in  interest  rates  will  take  place 
■slowly.  This  means  that  we  probably 
are  entering  a  considerable  period  of 
time  when  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
borrow  funds  at  low  interest  rates  and 
to  refinance  existing  indebtedness  at 
lower  interest  rates. 

This  period  is  going  to  be  hard  on 
the  investor.  Many  individuals  and  in¬ 
stitutions  with  funds  to  loan  will  hang 
out  to  the  last  ditch  for  the  old  six  per 
cent  interest  rate.  Personally,  I  think 
they  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  do. 

The  smart  investor,  in  my  opinion, 
will  of  course  get  all  the  interest  he 
can.  Above  everything  else,  however, 
he  will  put  his  funds  to  work  and  keep 
them  working. 

I  look  for  a  great  revival  of  personal 
loans,  partially  on  a  character  basis,  by 
country  banks  at  rates  below  six  per 
cent.  I  see  no  future  for  the  country 
bank  unless  it  can  get  back  this  type  of 
business  volume. 

Every  country  bank  director  knows, 
despite  the  attitude  of  the  bank  ex¬ 
aminers  toward  such  loans,  that  per¬ 
sonal  loans  to  farmers  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  community  which  the 
bank  served,  came  through  the  depres¬ 
sion  with  a  good  record  —  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  record,  in  fact,  than  much  of  the 
paper  which  the  country  banks  took 
over  from  New  York  investment 
houses. 


Price  Fixing  Codes 

For  several  yeai’s  I  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  walk-in  refrigerator. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  plans  drawn  for 
it.  Then  I  began  to  write  around  for 
material  and  parts. 

One  particular  item  I  need  costs  about 
$150.  Every  quotation  I  have  received 


on  this  item  is  the  same  down  to  un¬ 
even  cents.  To  begin  with,  the  price 
is  too  high.  There  is  every  evidence 
of  collusion  in  setting  it.  Finally,  I 
can  get  along  without  the  refrigerator. 
So  I’m  not  building  it.  Thus  do  price 
fixing  codes  slow  up  business  activity. 


Crossbreds  Again 

F.  M.  S.  —  stands  for  Frank  M.  Smith 
of  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.  —  took  me 
to  task  on  page  12  of  the  last  issue  of 
this  paper  for  writing  about  crossbreds. 
Now,  I  can  appreciate  Frank’s  being  a 
bit  jittery  because  he  tries  to  make 
both  milk  and  beef  from  the  same 
animal.  I  think  too  much  of  his 
esteem,  however,  to  permit  him  to 
labor  under  a  misapprehension.  I  don’t 
advocate  the  breeding  of  crossbreds. 

The  only  crossbreds  I  own  are  “line- 
fence”  crossbreds,  accidents  pure  and 
simple. 

Like  Professors  Savage  and  Hinman, 
however,  I  did  have  my  eyes  opened  in 
Europe  by  what  they  do  over  there  in 
cross  breeding.  I  also  am  impressed 
by  the  results  being  secured  in  the 
cross  breeding  of  such  plants  as  corn. 
I  therefore  suggest  to  the  rest  of  you 
that  you  keep  your  eyes  open. 


Will  It  Come  Up 

My  barley  has  laid  in  the  ground 
since  the  last  of  March.  Much  of  the 
time  it  has  been  under  snow.  If  it 
comes  up  I’ll  have  a  great  start  on  the 
spring  work  at  Sunnygables.  If  it 
doesn’t,  I  have  pulled  a  boner.  Will  it 
come  up  and  will  it  make  a  better 
crop  for  the  early  planting?  Exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  both  the  barley 
grains  and  the  alfalfa  seeds  which  were 
sowed  with  it  are  sprouting.  Outside 
of  getting  the  job  over  with,  my  main 
reason  in  sowing  so  early  was  to  get 
the  alfalfa  seeding  away  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  I  regard  it  as  more  important 
than  the  barley.  In  the  hot  early  Inlet 
Valley  spring  grains  seldom  do  well 
anyway,  but  alfalfa  does. 

Note:  I  had  no  sooner  written  the 
above  than  I  got  the  following  wire 
from  C.  A.  Rogers  of  Dryden,  N.  Y. : 
“How  does  barley  look  this  morning, 
also  how  is  grazing?”  I  readily  con¬ 
cede  Mr.  Rogers  his  bit  of  fun  at  my 
expense.  Well,  the  drought  caught 
Wallace. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  inquiries'  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Long  Time  to  Wait 

Last  January  I.  sold  $116.65  worth  of 
hay  to  the  Empire  Hay  and  Grain  Co.  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  They  have  not  settled  for 
it.  I  wrote  them  in  February.  They 
stated  that  the  manager  was  out  of  town 
and  when  he  came  back,  they  would  re¬ 
fer  my  letter  to  him.  Two  or  three  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  again,  but  have  had  no  reply. 

*  *  * 

Last  January  I  sold  thirty  tons  of  hay 
to  the  Empire  Hay  and  Grain  Co.  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at  $13.00  a  ton.  About 
the  first  of  February  a  Mr.  Herrington 
was  here  and  promised  to  pay  for  the 
hay  in  a  few  days.  For  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  tried  in  several  ways  to 
get  in  touch  with  him,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

WE  have  had  several  complaints 
similar  to  these  two.  On  calling 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Empire 
Hay  and  Grain  Co.,  we  received  the 
following  reply: 

“We  have  delayed  answering  your 
letters  because  we  have  been  daily 
expecting  Mr.  Herrington  to  return  to 
this  office.  However  he  is  still  out  of 
town.  Your  letters  will  be  brought 
to  his  attention  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  letter  was  on  a  plain  piece  of 
paper,  was  signed  Empire  Hay  and 
Grain  Co.,  per  R.  L.  In  view  of  the 
length  of  time  these  complaints  have 
been  standing,  we  do  not  consider  that 
this  is  a  satisfactory  way  to  handle 
them. 

*  *  * 

Refused  to  Be  Protected! 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  business, 
and  the  large  overhead,  each  of  us  signed 
a  waiver  so  the  dealer  could  get  away 
from  the  cost  of  a  bond. 

This  comment  concerns  a  small  New 
York  State  milk  plant  that  closed  up 
owing  the  milk  producers  hundreds  of 
dollars.  This  particular  subscriber  will 
lose  close  to  $100;  no  small  sum  for  a 
dairyman.  The  New  York  State  law 
requires  that  buyers  of  milk  be  bonded. 
This  law  was  passed  to  protect  milk 
producers.  Do  not  sell  milk  to  milk 
buyers  who  are  not  bonded. 

*  *  * 

Not  Authorized 

Jay  Dreher  Corporation,  Distributors 
of  Westinghouse  Farm  Light  Plants 
and  Batteries,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  want  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  light  plant  users  to  the  fact 
that  James  V.  Carroll  of  Utica,  and 
J.  V.  Monaghan  are  not  authorized  to 
sell  Westinghouse  Light  Plants  or  Bat¬ 
teries,  but  that  Doyle  Hardware  are 
their  authorized  dealers. 

Letters  regarding  any  such  misrep¬ 
resentations  by  James  V.  Carroll  or  J. 
V.  Monaghan  are  invited. 

*  *  * 

Sign  in  Haste — Repent  at  Leisure 

There  are  several  kinds  of  automo¬ 
bile  insurance.  While  you  can  get 
your  car  insured  against  fire,  theft,  or 
accidental  damage  to  it,  most  people 
when  they  speak  of  automobile  insur¬ 
ance,  have  in  mind  the  policy  which 
protects  the  owner  when,  through 
negligence,  his  car  damages  another 
automobile,  other  property,  or  injures 
some  person. 

Many  car  owners  have  joined  some 
sort  of  an  “automobile  membership  as¬ 
sociation”  because  they  thought  they 
were  buying  this  kind  of  insurance. 
They  were  not.  The  agent  who  sold 
them  the  membership  talked  glibly  but 
not  too  definitely  about  insurance,  his 
elastic  conscience  allowing  him  to  do 
it  because  membership  included  a  limit¬ 
ed  travel  accident  policy  such  as  you 
can  buy  from  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  subscription  salesman  for  $1.00. 
Memberships  usually  cost  around  $30.00 
a  year,  the  approximate  price  of  a 


liability  policy  on  a  car. 

So  long  as  the  member’s  car  is  mix¬ 
ed  up  in  no  accident,  he  goes  serenely 
along  innocently  supposing  that  he  is 
insured  against  damages  to  other  cars 
or  persons.  When  rudely  awakened  by 
a  suit  for  damages,  he  has  no  come¬ 
back.  The  agent  may  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  situation  but  the  agreement 
that  the  member  did  not  read  before 
he  signed  tells  the  truth.  What  we 
have  said  in  no  way  applies  to  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  organization. 

*  *  * 

What  Proof? 

I  took  a  physical  training  course  from 
Charles  Atlas  of  New  York  City.  He 
guaranteed,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  days  I  was  dissatisfied,  to  refund 
all  my  money.  Or  if  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  I  was  dissatisfied,  he  would 
refund  every  cent  I  had  paid.  About  two 
months  after  I  received  it,  I  sent  all  the 
material  back  and  wrote  him  that  I  had 
not  been  helped.  It  came  back,  as  he 
had  refused  to  accept  it.  I  wrote  again. 
He  inquired  in  what  way  I  was  not  being 
helped.  I  answered  but  have  not  heard 
from  him  since.  Neither  has  he  paid 
back  my  money.  Will  you  see  if  you 
can  get  it  for  me? 

We  referred  this  complaint  to  Charles 
Atlas,  who  replied  that  if  our  subscrib¬ 
er  were  dissatisfied,  he  should  have 
written  within  seven  days  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Atlas  sincerely  regretted 
that  he  could  not  make  a  refund  at 
such  a  late  date. 

The  money  back  guarantee  reads: 

“If  after  faithfully  following  my  in¬ 
structions  for  seven  days  you  do  not 
think  that  you  will  benefit  by  my 
complete  course,  I  will  immediately 
refund  your  money  in  full.  Also,  if 
after  faithfully  following  my  instruc¬ 
tions  and  completing  my  entire  course 
you  do  not  receive  any  benefits  in 
HEALTH,  STRENGTH  and  PHYSI¬ 
CAL  DEVELOPMENT,  I  will  return 
to  you  every  cent  you  have  paid.” 

Note  that  the  guarantee  does  not 
say  that  money  will  be  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  course  if  the  one  taking  it 
is  dissatisfied.  It  would  be  difficult,  to 
shy  the  least,  to  PROVE  that  no  benefit 
had  been  received.  We  wrote  Mr.  Atlas, 
asking  what  proof  he  would  require  in 
order  to  refund  the  money  under  the 
last  phrase  of  the  guarantee,  but  at 
this  writing  we  have  received  no  reply. 

*  *  * 

Rabbits ! 

A.  L.  Kenney,  at  one  time  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Eastern  Rabbitry,  is,  we 
understand,  now  advertising  rabbits’ 
under  his  own  name. 

Rabbit  promoters  had  many  harsh 
things  to  say  about  us  because  we  con¬ 
sistently  discouraged  subscribers  from 
buying  rabbits  because  of  promises 
that  the  offspring  would  be  purchased 
at  big  prices.  The  Eastern  Rabbitry 
and  other  concerns  making  ridiculous 
promises  which  they  could  not  fulfil 
are  out  of  business  and  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  promises  are  now  wondering 
who  is  going  to  buy  the  rabbits.  Again 
we  say,  when  you  buy  rabbits  or  any 
livestock,  buy  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  price.  Wild  promises  are 
made  in  order  to  get  the  customer  to 
pay  more  than  the  facts  warrant. 

*  *  * 

Keep  Your  Money 

Regardless  of  your  stand  on  old  age 
pensions,  you  may  hesitate  to  send  any 
donations  to  the  Pension  Campaign  Club 
of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  reported  as  solicit¬ 
ing  funds  supposedly  to  further  old  age 
pension  legislation.  The  office  of  the 
club  is  reported  as  also  that  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pope,  former  oil  promoter  and  ex-con- 
vict. 


The  Man  Who  Has 
Protect i  o n  Before 
the  Accident. . . 
Has  the  Satisfaction 
of  Ha vi  ng  Protection 
Benefits  After  the 
Accident. . . 


A  Letter  of  Appreciation 

I  am  thankful  for  your  promptness  in 
sending  my  check  of  $100.00  in  settle¬ 
ment  for  my  claim  as  a  result  of  my  auto 
accident. 

I  am  grateful  now  that  I  took  up  this 
policy,  through  your  courteous  agent,  Mr. 
May.  When  he  came  the  first  time,  I 
thought  I  did  not  want  any  insurance, 
but  after  I  heard  him  explain  it  to  us  both 
my  husband  and  I  took  a  policy. 

We  are  both  satisfied  and  would  ad¬ 
vise  every  one  to  have  a  travel  policy. 

Again  I  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Lumina  M.  Godin, 

Williston,  Vermont. 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc. 


[  WORTH 
AMERICAN 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  /  accident  /*  LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 

(INSURANCE  < 

CHICAGO 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Fixed  Assets — Land, 
Buildings,  Equipment 


-It 

X  cx., 

natus,  N.  Y.,  Afton,  N.  Y., 

1,  N.  Y. — organized  in 
a  local  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
dee  Agency.  Their  purpose 
;  was  to  give  local  service  at  a 
saving  on  farm  supplies — prin¬ 
cipally  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer. 

recorded.  Let  us 


Organized 

Tons 

Handled 

Volume 

Cost 

Depreciated 

to 

Patronage 

Dividends 

Ithaca 

10-16-24 

50,447 

$2,157,576 

$16,895 

$  788 

$10,039 

Cincinnatus 

3-31-25 

38,927 

1,483,946 

10,329 

35 

13,306 

Afton 

4-14-25 

19,126 

786,113 

5,412 

3,228 

1,850 

Honesdale 

5-26-25 

52,772 

2,044,295 

4,894 

50 

23,313 

Walton 

11-  6-25 

43,292 

1,600,001 

7,435 

39 

4,607 

This  experience  has  encouraged  other  communities  until 
today  there  are  133  local  cooperative  G.L.F.  services.  Many 
of  these  at  the  end  of  their  first  ten  years  may  surpass  the 
records  given  above. 

For  G.L.F.  patrons  to  establish  a  local  today  is  easy  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago.  Trained  men  are  available  for 
managers.  A  system  of  records  that  clearly  pictures  compara¬ 
tive  costs  has  been  established.  Capital  can  be  obtained  if 
volume  is  assured.  Supervision  is  experienced  in  what  not  to 
do  as  well  as  what  to  do.  Wholesale  facilities  are  more 
strategically  located. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  Patronage  Dividend  Check 

This  check  was  issued  by  the  Honesdale  Coop.  G.L.F. 
Service.  After  reasonable  reserves  have  been  established  the 
remainder  of  the  earnings  go  to  patrons  according  to  the 


amount  of  supplies  purchased  by  them  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive  during  the  year.  Dividends  on  capital  stock  are  limited  to 
6%  and  are  paid  only  if  earned. 


Property  of  Cincinnatus  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Service 

This  property  cost  $10,329.00  but  is  carried  on  the  books  at 
$34.78  for  a  reserve  has  been  earned  for  that  purpose.  Until 


farmers  had  their  own  cooperative  they  never  could  be  sure 
how  many  feed  stores  they  bought  and  paid  for. 

The  Cincinnatus  building  was  one  of  the  first.  Experience 
since  has  proven  it  possible  to  purchase  or  build  adequate 
facilities  at  less  than  one-half  the  above  cost. 

★  ★  ★ 

Buy  Your  Farm  Supplies  Through  a  G.  L.  F. 

Service  Agency  or  Agent-Buyer 

Both  have  the  benefit  of  the  record  and  experience  of  the 
five  ten-year-old  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  given  above.  Both 
know  that  only  quality  seed  is  cheap,  that  farmers  want  opefl 
formula  feeds  and  fertilizers,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  good 
service  for  low  margins  on  farm  supplies.  I 

Insist  on  G.L.F.  and  you  get  experienced  service.  | 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.-- 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


MAY  11,  1935 


Community 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Photograph  of  an  oil  painting  of  farm  house  built  by  my  great-grandfather,  Jared 
Goodyear,  about  1800.  The  northwest  corner  of  this  house  marked  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  town.  It  was  torn  down  and  replaced  in  1872.  The  Northeast 
farm  country  is  full  of  these  old  residences  erected  by  our  farmer  forefathers. 


1HAVE  no  means  of  knowing  just  how 
much  of  a  community  Lawyersville  was  that 
day  in  the  year  1800  when  great-grandfather 
halted  his  ox-team  and  made  his  permanent 
camping-place.  I  do  know  however  that  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  we 
had  a  church  and  a  school  and  a  store,  and  a 
doctor  or  two,  and  as  many  as  three  lawyers, 
along  with  two  big  dignified  white  houses 
which  after  all  the  years  still  stand. plumb  and 
foursquare  attesting  the  good  timber  and  the 
honest  craftsmanship  which  went  into  their 
construction. 

In  my  father’s  boyhood  we  not  only  had 
three  lawyers  but  generally  there  was  a  young 
fellow  ‘'reading  law”  in  their  offices.  These 
attorneys  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  Directly  across  the  road 


Above  —  Our  saw  mill  still  flourishes  at  Law¬ 
yersville,  but  logs  like  these  —  common  in 
our  fathers’  time  —  are  now  hard  to  find. 

Right  —  “Once  we  had  two  churches  and  now  have 
only  one,  but  I  count  this  as  a  distinct  com¬ 
munity  gain.  No  cross-roads  hamlet  has  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  maintaining  two  Protestant  churches.” 


from  us  in  the  “Long  House”  lived  Jedediah 
Miller,  invariably  designated  as  “Squire  Mil¬ 
ler.”  He  was  an  eccentric  and  cantankerous  in¬ 
dividual  to  whom  local  stories  attached  them¬ 
selves  as  readily  as  did  similar  yarns  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  None  the  less  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County  Bar  and  I  doubt  not  he  was  a 
man  of  genuine  ability.  On  his  tomb-stone  be¬ 


hind  the  church  he  is 
described  as  “The 
Old  Man  Eloquent.” 

Then  diagonally 
opposite  him  on  the 
corner  stood  the  big 
white  mansion-like 
house  of  General 
Thomas  Lawyer.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  both 
name  and  profession 
and  in  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  at  least  the  Great 
Man  of  our  country¬ 
side.  In  the  1840’s  we 
sent  him  to  represent 
us  in  Congress  and  while  there  he  succeeded 
in  having  our  hamlet  made  a  postoffice  which 
he  named  Lawyersville  in  his  own 
honor.  Up  until  that  time  our  little 
village  had  always  been  called  “The 
Patent.”  It  is  often  difficult  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  local  names.  It  hap¬ 
pens  however  that  we  were  located  on 
a  patent  of  land  granted  to  one  Golds- 
borough  Banyar. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recol¬ 


lections  Lawyersville  had  already  become  a 
community  without  attorneys.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  seventy-five  years  ago  the  number  of 
men  who  called  themselves  lawyers  was  very 
much  larger  than  today.  One  reason  might 
have  been  that  it  was  much  easier  to  attain 
that  distinction  then  than  now.  The  ambitious 
young  disciple  of  Blackstone  merely  attached 
himself  to  some  Counsellorrat-Law,  swept  out 


his  office  and  built  the  fire,  copied  his  briefs 
and  legal  forms  for  him  and  in  the  intervals 
of  doing  these  useful  chores  read  a  little  in 
such  legal  tomes  as  might  be  available,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  he  was  duly  declared  a  limb 
of  the  law  with  all  rights,  honors,  and  privi¬ 
leges  thereunto  appertaining.  Then  it  is  true 
that  at  that  time  going  to  law  was  a  very  much 
less  expensive  luxury  than  today.  Justice 
Courts  were  a  familiar  institution  in  almost 
every  cross-roads  hamlet  and  I  am  told  that  a 
man  could  make  a  considerable  show  of  invok¬ 
ing  the  majesty  of  the  Law  at  a  total  gross 
cost  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  (York 
money).  Today  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the 
opposing  attorneys  who  win — both  of  them — 
while  it  is  their  clients  who  pay  and  pay  and 
pay.  Personally  I  would  suffer  considerable 
financial  loss  and  even  undergo  a  measure  of 
public  humiliation  before  I  would  attempt  to 
seek  redress  before  a  Court  of  Justice. 

While  we  never  had  an  attorney  in  my  life¬ 
time,  we  did  have  a  physician,  one  Doc.  Allen. 
I  take  it  that  he  belonged  to  the  old  school  of 
physicians  who  were  very  largely  self-taught. 
I  know  that  he  had  a  little  shelf  of  medical 
works  but  it  was  very  much  shorter  than  Dr. 
Elliot’s  famous  five  foot  shelf.  I  never  saw 
Doc.  Allen  use  a  clinical  thermometer  and  I 
doubt  if  the  word  “appendicitis”  was  in  his 
vocabulary.  None  the  less  he  rode  the  country¬ 
side  and  took  care  of  the  measles  and  chil¬ 
blains  and  summer  complaint  and  gave  castor 
oil  and  rubarb  and  baking  soda  as  needed.  Al¬ 
so  he  did  vaccinations  and  pulled  aching  teeth 
when  requested,  and  was  expected  to  be  offi¬ 
cially  present  when  a  baby  ( Turn  to  Page  19) 


Another  Tale  of  an  old  Farm 
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Start  saving  today,  with  this  new 
kind  of  Summer  oil  made  by  the 
Socony- Vacuum  Clearosol  Process! 

Now  you  can  use  a  Summer  oil 
cleansed  of  impurities  that  formerly  re¬ 
sisted  refining.  You  can  drive  farther, 
faster . . .  and  use  less  oil  in  the  bargain ! 

Make  your  Spring  oil  change  at  the 
sign  of  the  Flying  Red  Horse.  Mobiloil 
comes  in  grades  A,  AF,  B,  BB ...  for 
all  cars ...  at  no  increase  in  price ! 
Standard  Oil  of  New  York 

Division  of  SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


100  HOURS  on  ordinary  oil...  Engine  Is  still  clean  after 
valve-chamber  gummed  up.  100  hours  on  new  Mobiloil. 


“Still  full”.  . .  The  new  Mobiloil  shows  98%  resistance 
to  consumption.  It’s  practically  100%  pure  lubricant! 


JUST  IN  TIME.F0R  YOUR 
SPRING  OIL  CHANGE! 


SOLD  AT  THE  SIGN 
OF  THE 

FLYING  RED  HORSE 


Let  us  help  you  ,•  New  York 

is  the  wonder  city  of  the  world.  You  should 
see  it. When  you  do,  you  will  want  to  stop  at  a 
fine  moderately  priced  hotel  where  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  assist  you  in  every  way  and  help 
you  enjoy  every  minute  you  are  here.  The 
Hotel  Empire  is  the  place  for  you  to  stay.  Here 
you  can  get  a  delightful  outside  room  for  as 
little  as  $2.50  per  day  for  two  persons.Write 
today  for  free  pictorial  booklet  "D."  Address 

EDW.  D.  BELL,  Q  £  N  £  X  A  £  7A  A  N  A  Q  £  R 

CHOTEl  EMPIRE 

BROADWAY  AT  63RD  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
''At  tbe  Qateway  to  Times  Square" 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS  ON  BROADWAY 


1 10  VofRS 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


§ 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  fc  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N*J. 


Sass  and  A pplesass 


By  Whatever  Name 

The  planners  in  Washington  have  over¬ 
looked  or  ignored  two  basic  facts  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 
When  the  price  of  anything  becomes  too 
high,  people  tend  to  use  less  of  it.  They 
either  do  without  it  or  use  substitute 
products.  Also  a  high  price  tends  to 
stimulate  production  in  other  sections. 
Too  high  prices  result  in  lost  markets 
due  to  decreased  consumption  and  in¬ 
creased  competition.  Once  these  mar¬ 
kets  are  lost  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  get  them  back  again.  Meat  is  now 
so  high  that  many  cannot  afford  it. 

Another  factor  which  has  not  been 
given  due  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  spread  over  such  a  large 
area  and  divided  into  so  many  small 
units  that  the  plans  cannot  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Babcock  has  called  this  to  our 
attention  several  times.  As  he  expresses 
it,  “The  program  cannot  be  adequately 
manned.’’  As  one  of  my  neighbors  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “Those  fellows  at  Washing¬ 
ton  who  think  they  know  it  all,  spend 
six  months  figuring  out  a  program,  and 
some  -  farmer  who  never  went  be¬ 

yond  district  school  will  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  around  it  in  five  minutes.” 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  AAA  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Controlled  Production,  Stored 
Surplus,  Controlled  Abundance  or  Ra¬ 
tion  Shortage,  or  whatever  name  they 
may  choose  to  give  it.  I  expect  to  be 
back  at  work  again  soon,  and  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  provide  for  my  own 
family.  If  we  •work  hard  both  from  the 
shoulders  down  and  the  shoulders  up,  I 
think  we  can  do  it.  We  ask  no  payments 
for  land  left  idle  or  livestock  not  produc¬ 
ed.  We  will  plant  as  many  acres  as  we 
see  fit,  and  keep  as  much  or  as  little 
livestock  as  seems  advisable.  As  long  as 
the  dog  has  teeth,  and  there  are  shells 
for  the  shotgun,  no  one  is  going  to  tell 
us  how  much  or  how  little  of  anything 
we  can  produce — C.  P.  C. 

*  *  * 

Squeaking  Wheel  Gets  Grease 

The  Tug  Hill  Road  is  very  bad.  On 
both  ends  there  is  a  paved  road,  leaving 
us  “in  between”  farmers  blocked  with 
the  four  miles  of  dirt  road  which  is 
hardly  passable  for  team  and  wagon  be¬ 
fore  June. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1932  we  got  to¬ 
gether  and  went  to  the  town  board  meet¬ 
ing,  trying  to  talk  it  over  with  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  highways  so  he  would 
do  something  about  this  road.  We  offer¬ 
ed  free  help  and  a  sum  of  money.  We 
also  had  a  lawyer  write  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways,  but  we  didn’t  get 
any  results.  Now  we  see  no  other  place 
to  make  an  appeal  and  the  road  is  get¬ 
ting  worse  every  spring. 

— T.  ~W.,  New  York. 

Editor's  Note  :  It  has  seemed  ‘to  us  at 
times  that  little  consideration  is  given  to 
residents  on  little  traveled  dirt  roads.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
town  highway  superintendents  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  sufficient  funds  to  put  every 
road  in  A-l  shape.  The  best  advice  we 
can  give  is  the  old  proverb,  that  the  wheel 
that  squeaks  is  the  one  that  gets  the 
grease.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  a 
group  of  farmers  complained  so  much 
that  something  was  done  just  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

*  *  * 

Far  Rainy  Days 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  in  mind  the 
matter  of  writing  to  you,  voicing  my 
appreciation  of  American  Agriculturist.  I 
have  noted  not  only  its  increased  size, 
but  the  whole  character  of  the  paper, 
which  has  improved. 

The  one  great  and  important  feature 
with  me  is  the  republishing  of  the  stories 
by  C.  A.  Stephens.  The  memories  of  my 
boyhood  days,  when  I  used  on  rainy  days 
to  go  up  into  the  attic  with  the  Youth’s 
Companion  and  read  his  stories,  are  in* 
delibly  impressed  on  my  mind.  My  mother 
subscribed  for  many  years  to  this  won¬ 
derful  paper  which  has  done  much  to  mold 
the  minds  and  character  of  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  interesting 
stories.  They  are  very  interesting  and 
as  a  matter  of  history,  they  have  value." 
A.  C.  8.,  New  York. 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE 

POLLINATION 

by  Bees 

1  ■  Supply  at  least  one  colony  in  the 
center  of  each  four  acres  of  orchard.  With 
small  orchards  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
group  the  bees  together  at  one  side. 

2  a  Colonies  must  be  strong.  Weak 
colonies  are  almost  useless. 

3  a  Temperature  must  be  70°  F.  before 
full  flight  of  bees  is  possible.  Bees  do  not 
fly  during  rain.  (Unfortunately  not  much 
can  be  done  to  combat  unfavorable 
weather.) 

4  a  When  bees  are  rented,  they  should 
be  moved  in  forty-eight  hours  before  blos¬ 
soms  begin  to  appear  and  should  be  remov¬ 
ed  when  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  petals 
have  fallen.  No  spray  or  dust  should  be 
applied  while  bees  are  in  the  orchard. 

5  a  Package  bees  can  be  bought  from 
the  South  to  be  used  in  one  of  three  ways. 
The  orchardist  may  purchase  hives  and  go 
into  the  bee  business;  he  may  arrange  with 
a  nearby  bee  grower  to  furnish  hives  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  bees  after  the  blossoming 
season;  he  may  buy  a  special  orchard  pol- 
linizing  package  containing  five  pounds  of 
bees  (5000  bees  weigh  approximately  one 
pound),  which  package  serves  as  the  bees’ 
home  during  pollination,  package  and  bees 
being  destroyed  when  the  petals  fall. 


the  Duchess,  Cortland  or  some  other  suitable 
variety.  After  the  pollen  is  diluted  in  a  vial,  they 
dip  a  camel’s  hair  brush  in  the  vial  and  then 
touch  several  blossoms  with  it.  This  is  a  rather 
laborious  and  inefficient  method  compared  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  bee,  but  the  growers  feel  it 
well  repays  them.  But,  given  a  half  day  of 
weather  suitable  for  flight  and  a  temperature 
above  70°,  a  colony  of  bees  will  take  the  place  of 
many  men  at  this  task. 


BEES  are  frequently  placed  in  orchards  of 
McIntosh,  Greening,  Spy  and  occasionally 
other  varieties  of  apples,  and  are  widely  used  for 
cherries,  pears  and  prunes.  Many  growers  have 
made  provision  for  cross  pollination  of  apples  by 
planting  in  each  block  a  few  trees  of  another 
variety  from  which  the  bees  get  pollen  to  cross 
with  the  fruit  to  be  pollinated.  If  there  is  no 
second  variety,  one  tree  in  every  eight  or  nine 
needs  to  be  top-worked,  and  while  this  is  being 
done,  the  bouquet  method  of  pollination  is  the 
best  substitute.  Branches  in  bloom,  of  the  variety 
to  be  used  for  cross  pollination,  are  placed  in 
drums  of  water  at  intervals  through  the  orchard. 

Frequently  a  fruit  grower  asks  how  many 
colonies  are  needed  for  his  orchard.  This  depends 
upon  the  variety  grown.  In  a  vigorous  McIntosh 
orchard  in  its  prime,  with  adequate  provision  for 
cross  pollination,  one  strong  colony  will  take  care 
of  two  acres  or  more.  One  colony  of  medium 
strength  per  acre  is  a  safe  allowance  or,  if  it 
happens  to  be  an  orchard  of  young  trees,  one 
strong  colony  might  be  sufficient  for  four 
acres.  Cherries  do  not  require  cross  pollination. 
The  pollen  is  transferred  only  from 
the  anther  to  the 
stamen  of  the  cher¬ 
ry  flower  and  one 
strong  colony 
should  do  good 
work  over  an  area 
of  fourto  five  acres. 

In  our  first  use  of  rent¬ 
ed  bees,  we  learned  the  im¬ 
portance  of  demand- 
ing  strong  colonies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  bees  in  the 
orchard  on  time,  the  bee¬ 
keeper  removes  the  pack¬ 
ing  from  the  hive  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April.  The  colonies  are 
given  an  inspection  for  disease  and 
the  strength  of  the  colony  is  deter¬ 
mined  at  this  time.  The  only  means 
of  measuring  its  strength  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  number  of  frames  of  brood 
for  which  it  is  caring.  If  the  colony 
is  taking  care  of  8  to  10  frames  of 
brood,  it  is  a  desirable  colony  for  the  fruit  grow¬ 
er.  Those  that  are  caring  for  less  than  5  frames 
of  brood  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  moving  them  to  the  orchards.  The 
inspection  is  done  during  the  warm  part  of  the 
day.  At  night,  when  the  bees  are  all  in,  the  en¬ 
trances  are  screened.  The  beekeeper  must  work 
early  and  late  during  the  rush  season. 

The  bees  should  be  delivered  at  least  a  day  or 
two  before  the  blooms  break  open,  not  after  the 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  For  this 
reason  the  beekeeper  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  fruit  section  and 
in  constant  touch  with  the 
growers. 

There  is  some  question  as  to 
the  placement  of  bees  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Usually  we  distribute 
them  evenly  through  a  block,  but 
occasionally  the  colonies  are 
placed  in  groups  in  a  protected, 
sunny  place.  When  the  bloom  is 
over  the  bees  are  rushed  out  to 
avoid  the  danger  to  them  of 
spray  poisoning  and  to  prevent 
their  stinging  the  horses  and 
workmen. 

Many  fruit  growers  are  asking  if  the  bees 
were  requeened  the  previous  summer,  how  they 
were  wintered,  and  whether  the  colony  is  one 
story  or  two  stories.  They  are  quite  right  in  ask- 
mg  these  questions.  For  their  purpose,  the  col¬ 
onies  are  most  useful  which  were  requeened  in 
summer,  wintered  in  two,  full  depth,  ten 


Bees 


HONEY  TAKERS 
FRUIT  MAKERS 


by 

HAROLD  A.  MERRELL 


Bee  men  inspect  the  hives 
in  April.  From  a  fruit¬ 
grower’s  standpoint  the 
best  colonies  are  requeen¬ 
ed  in  late  summer,  winter¬ 
ed  outside  in  big  hives, 
and  supplied  with  50 
pounds  of  honey. 


Bees  are  the  most  efficient  pollinizing  agents  known, 
skilled  workers  carrying  pollen  on  their  hairy 
bodies  from  flower  to  flower  in  rapid  succession. 


frame  hive  bodies,  supplied  with  at  least  50 
pounds  of  honey,  and  packed  outside.  If  the 
growers  can  get  colonies  that  are  taking  care 
of  from  8  to  12  frames  of  brood  during  fruit 
bloom,  they  do  not  quibble  over  any  reasonable 
price.  The  beekeeper  has  to  stand  all  loss  from 
spray  poison  and  disease  and  his  early  honey 
crop  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Package  bees  from  the  South  have  been  tried 
but  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  shipment  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  time  when  the  blossoms  are  breaking 
open.  Packages  have  their  place  and  will  be  used 
more  as  time  goes  on  to  strengthen  small  colonies 
and  to  furnish  bees  to  replace  those  that  have 
died  during  the  winter. 

During  a  cold  season  when  the  insects  are  less 
active,  hand  pollination  is  sometimes  used  in  Mc- 

intosh  orchards,  one  of  the 
best  commercial  varieties. 
Men  collect  pollen  from 


Introducing  package  bees 
from  the  South  into  a  hive. 

Good  winter  care  is  essential. 
Here  are  colonies  packed  last 
fall  in  groups  of  four. 
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“Now  spring  has  clad  the  groves  in  green. 

And  strew’d  the  lea  wi’  flowers; 

The  furrow’d  waving  corn  is  seen 
Rejoice  in  fostering  showers; 

While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego.— Burns. 

WHILE  helping  to  plow  a  small  piece  of 
land  the  other  day,  we  were  impressed 
again  with  the  artificiality  of  the  lives  of  those  of 
us  who  live  and  work  m  towns  and  cities.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  most  Americans  lived  in 
the  country.  Now  more  than  half  live  in  cities. 

This  change  affects  all  of  our  thinking  and 
doing.  All  one  needs  to  prove  this  is  to  get  out 
of  a  city  office  on  a  spring  day,  follow  the  plow 
for  a  while,  do  a  little  planting,  get  the  smell  of 
the  soil  in  his  nostrils  and  the  feel  of  it  on  his 
hands.  Farming  is  the  natural  life,  and  natural 
things  are  right.  It  is  when  we  build  on  the  arti¬ 
ficial  that  people  and  nations  need  to  watch  their 
step. 

Watch  Your  Step 

IF  potato  growers  were  licked  last  year  they 
didn’t  know  it,  for  they  are  planning  to  plant 
just  about  as  many  acres  this  spring  as  they  did 
last  year.  With  reasonably  good  weather,  about 
the  same  size  crop  can  be  expected,  and  in  this 
event,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  price 
will  be  any  better.  Average  yield  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  1934  was  117  bushels  to  the  acre. 
For  the  five  years  before,  the  yield  was  from 
100  to  hi  bushels.  In  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  how¬ 
ever,  yields  were  1 1 5,  116,  and  123  bushels.  No 
one  is  a  prophet  and  anything  can  happen,  but 
potato  growers  are  certainly  taking  a  chance  in 
continuing  such  a  large  acreage. 

The  same  principle  goes  for  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage.  The  Texas  freeze  doubled  the  price  of 
onions  that  remained  after  midwinter,  so  grow¬ 
ers  plan  to  plant  about  15  per  cent  more  acreage 
of  onions  this  year.  That  is  too  many  onions! 
There  may  not  be  another  Texas  freeze,  you 
know. 

Cabbage  jumped  from  $10  to  $40  a  ton  after 
the  southern  freeze.  Before  that,  prices  were  on 
stock  feeding  levels.  Cabbage  growers  are  plan¬ 
ning  acreage  increase  of  from  5  to  11  per  cent 
above  the  average.  Unless  something  unforeseen 
happens,  cows  will  be  eating  cabbage  again  this 
fall. 

Here’s  Your  Tax  Bill  —  Like  It? 

IF  we  tell  you  that  nine  and  one  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  were  paid  in  taxes  last  year  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  it  means  nothing,  because  the  sum 
is  so  huge.  But  it  does  mean  something  when 
you  know  that  this  tax  bill  of  nine  and  a  half 
billions  amounts  to  $73  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  or  20c  each  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  This  makes  $292  in  taxes 
for  the  average  American  family  of  four.  These 
figures  are  for  1934.  This  year  government 
spending  is  higher. 

Bad  enough  as  this  is,  it  is  still  worse  when  we 
know  that  only  a  part  of  the  property  and  part 
of  the  people  foot  the  tax  bill.  Billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  is  exempt  from  taxation.  In 
securities  of  federal,  state,  county,  and  city  gov¬ 
ernments  alone  are  forty-two  billion  dollars 
wholly  or  partly  tax  exempt.  Then  there  is  the 
great  army  of  government  employes  who  are 
more. or  less  free  from  taxation.  Millions  more  of 
other  voters  pay  no  direct  taxes,  and  therefore 
do  not  have  the  taxpayer’s  point  of  view  when 
they  vote  bigger  government  expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
agriculture  suffers  more  than  other  industries  in 
hard  times  is  the  unfair  share  of  taxes  which 
farmers  must  pay.  Farmers’  wealth,  including 
crops  and  livestock,  machinery,  land,  and  build¬ 


ings,  never  escapes  the  assessor’s  “Doomsday 
Book.”  In  New  York  State,  real  estate  pays 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes,  but  is  only 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth.  What  is 
there  fair  about  that? 

Conscientious  citizens  should  think  also  not 
only  of  their  own  taxes,  but  of  the  burden  we  are 
putting  upon  future  generations  by  issuing  bonds 
and  piling  up  a  heavy  public  debt  on  federal, 
state,  and  local  municipalities.  We  all  like  to  feel 
we  are  helping  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  that  we  are  handing  on  our 
institutions  to  our  children  better  than  we  found 
them.  But  what  are  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  going  to  think  of  us  when  they 
have  to  shoulder  the  tremendous  debt  and  tax 
burden  which  we  are  handing  them  ? 

American  Agriculturist’ s  tax  reform  program 
is  comparatively  simple.  Here  it  is : 

1.  Reduce  government  expenditures. 

(a)  Stop  demanding  so  much  public  service  and 
benefits.  Uncle  Sam  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

(b)  Vote  out  every  extravagant  politician  and 
every  unwise  spending  plan.  When  a  farmer  is 
low  in  funds  he  stops  spending. 

2.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  remove  all  property  from 
tax  exempt  rolls. 

3.  Make  everybody  tax  conscious  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

(a)  Sales  tax 

(b)  Poll  tax 

(c)  Removal  of  personal  exemptions  of  govern¬ 
ment  employes. 

4.  Tax  income  and  not  wealth  in  form  of  real  estate, 
(a)  Why  should  a  farmer  pay  when  he  has  no  in¬ 
come?  Why  should  he  not  pay  when  there  is  an 
income?  Same  principle  applies  to  other  property. 

Your  Part  of  Consumer’s  Dollar 

TAKING  the  average  cost  of  ten  typical 
foods,  you  got  56.5c  out  of  every  consumer’s 
dollar  in  1913.  In  1929  this  had  gone  down  to 
50.1c;  in  1932  (middle  of  the  depression)  to 
34.9c;  and  in  February  of  1935  it  had  crawled 
back  up  to  45.6c. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  large  spread 
between  the  farmer’s  and  consumer’s  price  is 
labor  cost.  To  get  food  from  the  farm  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  living  in  the  heart  of  a  great  pty  requires 
handling  and  re-handling  many  times.  Another 
reason  for  the  wide  spread  is  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  of  consumers,  through  health  authorities 
and  other  representatives,  for  sanitary  inspection 
of  food  and  for  special  services  not  required 
twenty  years  ago. 

As  long  as  people  continue  to  live  in  congested 
cities,  there  will  be  a  big  difference  between  what 
the  farmer  receives  and  the  consumer  pays.  The 
most  important  problem  of  both  consumers  and 
producers  alike  is  not  acreage  control ,  but  better 
and  cheaper  methods  of  food  distribution.  The 
millions  now  being  spent  by  AAA  could  be  used 
with  better  and  more  permanent  results  in  study 
and  effort  to  improve  food  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Worst  Menace  to  Individual 
Enterprise 

“The  only  way  to  make  a  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system  function  is  to  allow  each  individual  to 
choose  his  own  occupation  and  to  exchange  his  pro¬ 
ducts  for  other  things  which  he  desires.  To  make 
such  a  system  work  better  we  need  some  revision  of 
the  rules  of  the  game,  a  better  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  and  need  to  improve  our  machinery  of  dis¬ 
tribution;  but  even  more  important,  uye  need  a  stable 
medium  of  exchange. 

“The  dairy  farmer  may  produce  forty  tons  of  milk 
per  man.  Even  though  he  may  drink  coffee  and  eat 
oleo,  he  must  use  this  milk  to  pay  taxes  and  debts, 
buy  feed,  machinery,  and  clothing.  He  might  well 
exchange  a  ton  of  milk  for  his  school  and  road.  He 
might  exchange  10  tons  for  a  Ford  car  and  exchange 
5  tons  for  interest  and  principal  payment  on  a 


mortgage,  and  might  exchange  10  tons  for  feed  for 
his  cows  and  young  stock.  Of  course,  he  will  have 
many  other  business  and  living  expenses.  If  the 
whole  exchange  system  were  functioning  well,  the 
Ford  car  worker,  school  teacher,  and  feed  dealer 
might  be  willing  to  take  their  needed  milk  on  this 
basis. 

“But  we  cannot  carry  on  our  society  in  so  simple 
a  manner.  A  medium  of  exchange  is  necessary.  The 
farmer  sells  milk  for  dollars  which  he  uses  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  bills.  If  the  dollars  suddenly  become 
very  valuable,  he  gets  fewer  of  them  for  his  milk, 
but  the  debts  on  his  farm  and  debts  for  the  new 
school  house  still  require  the  old  number  of  dollars, 
which  may  now  represent  twice  as  many  tons  of 
milk.  The  few  Ford  workers  who  have  a  job  under 
deflation  may  still  get  the  former  wages  so  that 
the  car  requires  twice  as  many  tons  of  milk.  The 
freight  rates  on  the  feed  may  not  decline,  so  that 
more  milk  is  required  to  buy  the  feed.  When  the  de¬ 
flation  process  goes  far  enough,  the  farmer  may 
be  thrown  in  the  position  where  the  more  tons  of 
milk  he  produces  the  more  tons  he  is  short  in  pay¬ 
ing  his  bills,  even  though  our  other  citizens  would 
like  to  work  at  their  normal  jobs  to  get  the  milk 
at  its  normal  exchange  value. 

“The  greatest  menace  to  a  form  of  society  based 
on  individual  enterprise  is  not  propaganda,  but  in¬ 
stability  in  the  medium  of  exchange  which  creates 
intolerable  injustices.  If  the  world  would  preserve 
this  form  of  society  it  must  regulate  the  medium 
of  exchange.  The  alternative  seems  to  be  a  dictator 
who  attempts  to  regulate  everything.” — Dr.  George 
F.  Warren. 

HOW  can  any  one  get  away  from  the  logical 
conclusion  in  Dr.  Warren’s  statement?  Any 
further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Fences 

44’TVT O,  I  did  not  build  this  fence — my  neigh- 
lN  bor  did.” 

Thus  reads  a  sign  near  a  high,  homely  “spite 
fence”  between  two  little  village  horhes.  Every 
time  we  see  that  fence  and  its  accompanying 
sign  we  think  of  two  other  neighbors  near  the 
old  home  farm  who  lived  for  a  good  part  of  a 
lifetime  without  speaking  to  each  other,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  a  row  over  a  line  fence  determining  the 
ownership  of  a  few  feet  of  poor  land.  The  farm 
country  is  full  of  line  fence  tragedies,  for  it  is 
always  tragedy  when  men  quarrel,  and  especially 
so  when  the  original  cause  is  so  insignificant. 

A  good  sign  that  we  are  slowly  learning  to  live 
together  more  happily  is  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  in  recent  years  of  these  line  fence  disputes— 
or  is  it  only  that  the  land  is  so  blamed  poor  no¬ 
body  cares  any  more  who  does  own  it  ? 

There  is  another  and  better  kind  of  line  fence 
which  unites  instead  of  separates  neighbors  and 
makes  them  better  friends.  Friend  Halsey  Knapp 
tells  of  it  in  a  little  talk  which  he  gives  occasion¬ 
ally,  entitled  “Fences.”  I  mean  the  good  fence 
which  keeps  the  stock  at  home  and  within 
bounds.  There  is  no  better  sign  of  a  good  farmer 
than  such  well-built,  well-kept  fences. 

Incidentally,  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
quite  some  fence  builders.  They  own  16,472,000 
miles  of  fence,  worth  from  three  to  five  billion 
dollars,  and  long  enough  to  go  completely  around 
the  world  659  times.  Some  spring-time  job  fixing) 
all  that  fence! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

While  the  figures  in  this  story  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
aggerated,  there  is  just  enough  truth  in  them  so  that  | 
I  got  a  kick  from  reading  them.  The  subject  is: 

A  Few  Statistics 

Population  of  the  United  States . 124,000,0001 

Eligible  for  Townsend  Plan .  50,000,000 

74,000,000 1 

Number  who  are  prohibited  from  working 
under  Child  Labor  Laws,  and  those  who 
are  working  for  government  agencies. .  60,000,000 1 

14,000,000 1 

Unemployed  .  13, 999, S 

Leaving  to  produce  the  Nation’s  goods 
just  you  and  me,  and  I’m  all  worn  out  2| 
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OTHER  night  I  got  in  from  a  week’s 
trip,  on  which  I  had  spent  three  nights 
in  a  sleeper.  During  the  whole  trip  I 
had  not  slept  in  the  same  bed  twice.  I  told  the 
Missus  that  I  was  so  used  to  the  jiggling,  jarring, 
jamming  sleeper  that  I  was 
afraid  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sleep 
in  my  own  bed  unless  I  could 
hire  someone  to  shake  it,  and 
occasionally  give  me  a  good  kick 
in  the  ribs  during  the  night  so 
that  it  would  feel  natural. 

In  the  course  of  nearly  twenty 
years  of  traveling  around  and 
sleeping  away  from  home  more 
or  less,  I  have  come  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  terrible 
things  many  folks  call  beds.  I 
certainly  hate  to  think  of  the 
good  nights’  sleep  I  have  lost  in 
bad  beds  in  somebody’s  back  par¬ 
lor  bedroom.  An  Arctic  explor¬ 
er  was  once  asked  where  was  the 
coldest  place  in  the  world  that 
he  had  ever  been.  “You’d  be 
surprised,”  he  answered,  “it  was 
not  near  the  Arctic  circle,  but  down  in  Maine  in 
A.unt  Sarah’s  parlor  bedroom  in  the  middle  of 

January !” 

Seems  like 
the  nicest  folks 
often  have  the 
poorest  beds, 
and  the  worse 
they  are  the 
more  they  brag 
about  them. 
There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  makes 
me  so  mad  as 
to  come  down 
in  the  morning 
with  every 

muscle  and  joint  aching  after  trying  to  wrap  my¬ 
self  around  the  bumpy  humps  of  an  old  bed,  and 
have  my  hostess  tell  me  that  she  is  stme  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  night,  because  that  was  such  a  good 
bed. 

Time  and  again  I  have  taken  the  clothes  off  a 
bed  and  slept  on 
the  floor.  Though 
hard,  at  least  it  was 
smooth.  I  used  to 
accept  cordial  in¬ 
vitations  to  stay  all 
night  at  a  private 
home,  and  what  a 
pleasant  evening  we 
would  have  visiting 
together,  but  what  a 
rotten  night  often  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Ever  notice  that  peculiar  bitter  cold  of  an  old 
room  that  has  been  closed  against  fresh  air  all 
winter?  How  many,  many  times,  when  I  have 
been  parked  in  such  a  room,  have  I  tried  to  pry 
up  the  window,  with  no  success  because  it  was 
nailed  down.  Shivering  and  shaking,  I 
would  get  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  my 
clothes  into  bed,  immediately  going  into  a 
huddle  like  a  porcupine.  Yanking  up  the 
clothes  to  keep  my  ears  from  freezing,  out 
would  pop  my  feet  at  the  other  end.  If 
there  is  anything  I  hate,  it  is  clothes 
that  are  not  tucked  in  at  the  bottom ! 

Now,  I’ll  bet  I’ll  get  some  letters  about 
this,  but  I  have  to  get  it  out  of  my 
system!  So  here  goes!  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  women  who  know  how  to 
make  a  bed  in  the  right  way,  especially  for 


Viewing  the  guest 
bed. 


most  always  bogged  down  in 
the  middle.  Not  long  since  a 
dear  old  widow  lady  was  show¬ 
ing  me  one  of  those  antique 
rope  beds  —  and,  by  the  way,  antiques  are 
sometimes  nice  to  look  at  but 
they  are  most  always  uncom¬ 
fortable.  This  old  lady’s  rope 
bed  was  about  a  three-quarter 
size,  and  less  than  six  feet  long 
over  all.  She  told  me  with  con¬ 
siderable  pride  that  she  and  her 
husband,  who  was  over  six  feet, 
had  slept  together  on  that  bed 
for  more  than  30  years.  No 
wonder  the  poor  man’s  dead! 

When  rope  beds  went  out, 
many  link  spring  beds  came  in. 
They  are  just  as  bad.  I  never 
yet  have  seen  a  link  spring  bed 
more  than  a  year  old  that  didn’t 
sag  every  which  way. 

I  could  say  more  about  poor 
beds,  but  maybe  you  have  got- 

_ _  ten  the  idea.  Anyway,  I  feel 

better  and  you  now  know  why 

a  tall  man.  Sleeping  car  porters  and  hotel  maids  I  often  refuse  a  kind  invitation  to  spend  the  night 
have  the  average  housewife  beat  all  hollow,  with  friends.  I  do  so  with  regret,  for  no  one 
Why?  Because  porters  and  maids  have  to  take  loves  to  visit  with  good  friends  better  than  I.  Al- 
a  course  in  training  in  the  art  or  science  or  what  so,  the  cooking,  especially  in  farm  homes,  is 
have  you  of  making  a  bed.  always  excellent.  But  if  I  accept,  the  chances 

Well,  after  getting  into  the  bed  in  the  back  par-  are  that  the  next  day  I  will  feel  like  the  morning 
lor  bedroom,  and  warming  yourself  a  little  from  after  the  night  before,  because  of  the  bed.  So  I 


Some  Beds 

’ve  Slept  in 


★ 

by  EDITOR  ED 


Every  dear  old  lady  boasts  about  her 
good  beds. 


Beds  is  one  subject  I  get 
very  emphatic  about. 


your  own  heat,  you  begin  to  notice 
that  the  bed  is  damp,  because  Ma 
hasn’t  had  time  to  air  it  since  it  be¬ 
gan  to  hibernate  like  a  woodchuck 
for  the  winter.  But  after  a  while 
you  get  it  warmed  up  and  dried  out, 
and  then  you  begin  to  notice  its  hills 
and  valleys,  and  spend  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  wrap  yourself  around  the  top¬ 
ography.  A  bed  bug  starting  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  to  cross  the 
only  world  he  knows,  first  comes 
down  the  mountain  where  the  mat¬ 
tress  bunches  up  at  the  head,  across  the  valley 
in  the  centre  from  north  to  south,  climbs  the 
mountain  again  at  the  foot,  with  various  small 
hills  and  valleys  in  between. 

Speaking  of  bed  bugs,  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
don’t  bother  me.  I’m  too  tough.  But  the  way 
they  go  after  some  folks  is  nobody’s  business.  I 
have  a  friend  who  claims  that  the  bed  bugs  begin 
to  lick  their  chops  just  the  minute  he  pokes  his 
nose  into  the  room.  One  time  he  found  a  bedful 
of  them  and  couldn’t  sleep,  so  he  amused  himself 
by  capturing  and  pinning  them  to  the  pillow  so 
that  they  spelled  the  name  of  the  hotel.  You  have 
probably  heard  this  old  one  about  the  salesman 
who  stayed  at  a  poor  hotel  in  northern  Michigan. 
Coming  down  in  the  morning  the  proprietor  ask¬ 
ed  him  how  he  had  slept.  “I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,”  was  the  reply,  “that  I  did  not  sleep  very 
well.  I  was  troubled  with  insomnia.”  “Darn 
lie,”  answered  the  indignant  owner,  “give  you  $5 
for  every  one  you  can  find  in 
the  house!”  A  bed  bug  is  one 
thing  that  you  seldom  ever  find 
in  country  homes. 

When  I  first  began  traveling 
there  were  quite  a  few  of  the  old 
cord  or  rope  beds  left.  All  you 
older  folks  remember  how  you 
used  to  tighten  them  up  by  pull¬ 
ing  one  or  two  ropes  at  a  time 
Once  I  made  the  mistake  untP  y0U  could  get  enough  to 
or  telling  my  hostess  that  ,  ,  J  ,  f  ,  0  , 

her  guest  bed  could  be  take  UP  the  slack  at  the  end. 
improved.  But  the  best  of  the  rope  beds  al- 


I  love  to  visit  with  an  old  friend 
but  — 


go  to  a  hotel  instead,  for, 
strange  to  say,  even  most  of 
the  poorer  hotels  have  good 
beds,  well  made.  They  have 
to  be  good.  Most  states  re¬ 
quire  the  sheets,  laundered 
every  d  a  y,  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  long,  and  therefore 
if  the  blankets  happen  to  be 
dirty  you  can  protect  yourself 
with  the  long  sheets.  Blank¬ 
ets  on  hotel  beds  are  usually 
light  but  warm.  Many  a 
man  emerges  from  his  bed  in 
the  morning  feeling  that  he  has  been  supporting 
the  world  on  his  chest  during  the  night.  He  lays 
it  to  mince  pie.  More  likely  it  is  the  too  heavy 
quilts. 

The  mattress  on  a  hotel  bed  is  smooth — it  may 
be  hard — but  I  don’t  mind  a  hard  bed  if  it  is  not 
hollowed  out  like  a  sway-backed  mule.  The 
springs  are  made  of  coils,  the  more  coils  the 
better.  If  you  want  to  know  what  makes  a 
good  bed,  read  Mrs.  Huckett’s  suggestions  on 
page  24. 

Now,  don’t  take  these  personal  remarks  too 
seriously.  Thousands  of  homes,  of  course,  have 
very  comfortable  beds. 

My  remarks  are  only 
meant  to  be  serious 
enough  to  cause  you  to 
wonder  if  you  are 
sleeping  on  the  best 
kind.  It  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  house,  more 
important  than  the 
house  itself.  For  did 
you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  the  large  part  of 

your  life  that  you  spend  in  bed?  Put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  think  of  all  the  bad  days  you  have 
had  following  nights  made  sleepless  by  uncom¬ 
fortable  beds.  So,  if  you  own  any  bad  ones,  throw 
the  darn  things  out  of  the  window  —  or  do  you 
want  to  keep  one  or  two  as  a  protection  against 
too  many  visits  from  editors  and  such? 


Hotels  have  to  have  good 
beds. 
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Codling  Moth 


Orchard  Brand  “Astrin¬ 
gent”  Arsenate  of  Lead  has 
15 %  to  30%  greater  effic¬ 
iency  than  the  standard 
formula.  All  evidence 
points  to  its  quicker  kill. 
Growers  everywhere  are 
talking  about  its  greater 
toxicity.  Ask  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  No  higher  in  price. 

Dealers  from  coast  to  coast. 


SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


NICHOLS 


1  TRIANGLE 
BRAND 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform  —  99%  pure ! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and  Use”. 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


I 


Strawberry  Plants. 


True  to  name,  FRESH  dug 
from  NEW  plantings.  State 
inspected.  50  100  300  500  1000 

Premier  H17  .  60c  80c  $1.90  $2.50  $4.50 

DORSETT  _ 70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

FAIRFAX  . 70c  $1.00  $2.50  $3.50  $6.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  .  60c  75c  $1.75  $2.25  $4.00 

Steve.  L.  Champion  ....  60c  80c  $2.00  $2.50  $5.00 

MASTODON  (evbr. )  .  75c  $1.00  $2.75  $3.50  $7.00 

Also  other  standard  varieties,  and  Raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  price  list.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  FIGURE  EACH 
Variety  separate. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Latham, 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RaSDberrV  Plants  §,tate  Certified,  Shuttleworth, 
naspuerrj  r  ldius  Plum  Farraer>  Cumberland  & 

Columbian  $12.  per  1000.  Falcone  Bros.,  F.orestville,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  Do^rd  BPr]T' 

60c  per  100,  $4.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing, 
$1.00  per  100,  $7.00  per  1000.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 


STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  7C 

for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  *  » W 

(|  pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 


[r  WILL  NOT  ^ 
CLOG  SCREENS 
OR 

k  NOZZLES  ^ 

NuRexform'S  perfect  suspen¬ 
sion  quality  and  the  fineness  of 
the  particles  eliminate  clogging 
of  screens  and  nozzles.  Think  of 
the  annoyance,  time  and  trouble 
that  saves  you  when  spraying. 

SPREADS  UNIFORMLY— NuRexform  pro¬ 
vides  an  even  spread  over  foliage  and 
fruit.  No  unprotected  gaps  are  left 
where  the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 

MIXES  WELL  WITH  LIME  SULPHUR  — In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between  Lime 
Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  lead  is  so  defi¬ 
nitely  minimized  that  it  stays  in  suspension 
even  when  used  as  a  combination  spray. 

FREE  —  Write  for  valuable 
spray  and  dust  schedule. 

THE  GRASSE1LI  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Cleveland 


Incorporated 


Ohio 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


NuRexform 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  I  m  not  ^ 
Jcfeaibut  what 
l  »|  that  stuff f 


Lets  Oet  himout 
'  tnis 


of 


is  RUli 


ckU 


SEED 

The  choice  of  Progressive  Farmers. 

ORDER  your  OATS  -  BARLEY- CORN  now 

Highest  Quality. 

See  our  Salesmen  or  Write 
54  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.  McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  .  .  by  frank  app 

^Nill  Orchards  Be 
a  Good  Investment  ? 


40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


I  RECENTLY 
have  been  ask¬ 
ed,  by  a  number  of 
people,  whether 
orchards  would  be 
a  good  investment 
during  the  next  ten 
years,  if  purchased 
at  this  time.  To 
purchase  a  good 
property,  particu¬ 
larly  developed  farm  land  and  orch¬ 
ards,  is  probably  as  sound  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  one  can  make,  providing 
he  is  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  farm 
or  orchard  after  it  is  purchased.  The 
would-be  investor  who  proposes  to  give 
his  own  time  to  the  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  orchard  need  not  hunt  man¬ 
agement.  However,  there  are  some  in¬ 
vestors  who  are  looking  for  land  for 
which  they  wish  management.  A  large 
number  of  young  men,  well  trained 
and  with  considerable  experience,  are 
available.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  find  one  who  has  had  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  technical  training  desir¬ 
able  for  a  farm  or  orchard  operation. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  find  good 
orchards  and  good  management. 

Looking  Ahead 

An  examination  of  the  past  throws 
some  light  on  what  may  be  expected 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  From 
1910  to  1925  there  was  a  decrease  of 
79,000,000  apple  trees  in  the  United 
States;  from  1925  to  1930  a  decrease 
of  21,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
100,000,000  trees  or  almost  half.  Since 
1930  probably  13  million  more  have 
been  removed  o:  died  from  various 
causes,  and  we  jrobably  do'  not  have 
over  95  million  trees  today. 

The  production  of  apples  during  the 
next  five  years,  under  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  than  the  past  five, 
may  be  somewhat  larger,  but  unless 
plantings  are  increased  there  will  be  a 
continued  tendency  toward  smaller  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  fewer  trees.  The 
drastic  reduction  in  the  exportation  of 
apples  to  foreign  markets  may  continue 
because  of  greater  foreign  competition 
and  because  of  the  tendency  of  most 
nations  to  buy  less  from  the  United 
States. 

Cycles  of  Orchard  Planting 

A  large  number  of  trees  were  set 
during  the  period  from  1905  to  1912. 
These  have  reached  their  maximum 
producing  capacity  and  will  start  to  de¬ 
cline  in  about  another  ten  years.  The 
last  cycle  of  heavy  planting  followed 
the  World  War.  These  trees  will  not 
reach  their  maximum  production  for 
about  another  ten  years.  Low  prices 
for  apples  have  curtailed  the  funds  per¬ 
mitting  normal  planting  since  1930.  In 
addition  to  this,  orchard  losses  have 
been  quite  heavy  because  of  drought, 
freezes  and  less  care. 

Production  and  Prices 

From  1911  to  1915  we  produced  about 
216  million  bushels  of  apples  per  year. 
This  is  30  per  cent  above  1917  to  1931. 
This  heavy  production  curtailed  plant¬ 
ing  until  the  rise  of  prices  during  and 
right  after  the  World  War.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  our  orchards  has 
not  decreased  as  much  as  the  number 
of  trees.  The  yield  has  increased  about 
50  per  cent  per  tree  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  consuming  fewe*  apples  today  than 
we  were  twenty  yects  ago.  Prices  de¬ 
clined  greatly  with  the  depression. 
They  have  advanced  considerably  this 
year.  The  price  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 

A  general  rising  price  level  influences 


farm  commodities  more  than  industry; 
it  has  influenced  some  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  more  than  others  because  they 
were  lower  when  the  general  rise  of 
prices  began. 

The  Export  Market 

The  influence  of  the  export  market 
is  much  more  important  than  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  The  recent  advance 
in  apple  prices  was  greatly  stimulated 
because  of  the  late  export  quotas  for 
France.  The  last  shipments  made  to 
this  market  took  practically  all  of  the 
Winesaps  what  were  free  from  scald 
and  would  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  This 
movement  strengthened  the  domestic 
market  for  this  particular  variety,  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  others  as 
well. 

I  think  the  apple  producer  should 
be  much  more  active  in  maintaining 
the  development  of  these  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  While  they  are  not  so  important 
for  the  growers  of  the  Northeast,  yet 
indirectly  they  influence  prices  in  a 
large  way. 

*  *  * 

Non-Poisonous  Insecticides 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure 
food  laws  is  compelling  the  use  of  non- 
poisonous  insecticides  for  spraying  and 
dusting  of  many  vegetables.  Ill-advis¬ 
ed  publicity  has  misinformed  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  spray  materials.  Some  over- 
zealous  officials  have  made  it  a  hard¬ 
ship  for  the  grower  to  produce  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  comply  with  the 
governmental  regulations,  as  enforced 
by  the  administration  officers. 

Most  vegetable  insects  can  now  be 
controlled  without  the  use  of  arsenicals. 
Rotonone  dusts  and  sprays  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  insecticides  not  considered  pois¬ 
onous.  This  material  is  obtained  from 
a  number  of  tropical  roots.  It’s  value 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  regardless 
of  what  root  it  has  been  derived  from, 
so  long  as  it  has  the  same  strength. 
Consequently  it  would  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable  to  pay  more  for 
rotonone  obtained  from  derris  root  than 
that  obtained  from  cube  root.  Argen¬ 
tine,  which  produces  most  of  the  der¬ 
ris  root,  was  controlling  the  supply, 
monopolizing  and  arbitrarily  raising 
the  price.  Some  of  our  importers  im¬ 
mediately  began  importing  cube.  This 
has  brought  the  price  of  derris  root 
down  more  nearly  to  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  attempted  control  began.  It 
is  expected  that  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  rotonone  dusts  and  liquid  sprays 
will  be  used  this  year.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  right  direction  and  should 
be  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  like  to  depend  upon  any 
single  foreign  country  for  something  so 
important  as  an  insecticide  which  we 
felt  was  necessary  in  successful  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  of  our  vegetable 
crops. 


Rotonone  dust  is  the  proper  insecticide 
for  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 


DRV 

8 WEEKS 


Handled  Like  the  Rest  of  the  Herd 

100.37  lbs.  of  Butterfat  in  30  days! 


BrAEDOON  CHANGLING  FANNY  3rd 
is  her  name.  2,522.1  lbs.  of  milk  and 
100.37  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  30  days  is  her 
record  ...  a  record  made  possible  through 
the  intelligent  handling  of  a  good  type  cow 
by  a  man  who  knows  cows  and  follows  a 
tested  and  proven  program  of  production 
the  year  ’round — Henry  W.  Petzold,  Wel- 
tonville,  N.  Y.,  dairyman. 

Kept  in  the  stanchion,  milked  three  times 
a  day,  receiving  the  same  care  as  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  this  full-aged  Holstein,  Braedoon 
Changling  Fanny  3rd,  produced  the  30-day 
record  that  added  new  laurels  to  her  previ¬ 
ous  prize  winning  achievements.  She  was 
fed  Purina  Bulky-Las  through  her  eight 
weeks  of  dry  period  and  four  weeks  of 
adjustment,  after  calving.  Then  she  was 
started  off  on  her  40-weeks’  lactation  cycle 
with  Purina  1 6%  Cow  Chow  and  finished 


up  on  20%  Cow  Chow.  That’s  what  gave 
her  the  strength,  stamina  and  producing 
ability  to  deliver  the  milk  with  such  gen¬ 
erous  output! 

No  question  about  it,  the  power  of  a 
cow’s  milking  period  is  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lated  by  her  dry  and  freshening  periods. 
The  Purina  Cow  Plan  provides  a  definite 
way  of  handling  and  feeding  during  the 
8-weeks’  dry  and  4-weeks’  freshening 
periods  to  ward  off  cow  troubles  and  build 
up  reserve  milking  power  for  heavy,  profit¬ 
able  production. 

There’s  a  trained  man  at  your  local  Purina 
Store  who  has  qualified  with  the  Purina 
Research  Department  to  give  you  special 
service  in  putting  the  Purina  Cow  Plan  to 
work  in  your  herd.  Get  in  touch  with  him 
today;  let  him  show  you  how  the  Plan  can 
make  your  cows  more  profitable! 


PURINA 

MILLS 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

This  week  I  invite  readers  of  this 
column  to  join  me  on  a  venture  that 
brings  much  joy,  for  it’s  always  a  joy 
to  recognize  a  heroic  act  if  it  be  by  a 
boy  or  girl.  The  venture  on  which  I 
invite  you  is  called  “Hero  Hunting”. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  hunting  youthful  heroes.  During 
that  time,  with  the  -help  of  friends,  I 
have  located  and  have  recognized  bet¬ 
ter  than  fourteen  hundred  heroes. 
Each  has  received  a  Ralston  Purina 
Hero  Medal,  which  is  awarded  to 
youths  under  twenty-one  for  acts  of 
conspicuous  courage. 

■  a  ■  ■ 


Back  in  1914,  John  Lane,  a  ten-year 
old  boy  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  was 
walking  along  the  railroad  track  on 
his  way  to  school  when  he  noticed  a 
broken  rail.  He  ran  down  the  track, 
waited  for  over  an  hour  in  freezing 
cold,  then  removed  his  coat  and  flagged 
the  on-coming  passenger  train.  John 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  Ralston 
Purina  Medal.  His  heroic  act  is  typical 
of  hundreds  of  others. 

On  January  9,  1934,  Lena  Marinelli, 
13  years  old,  of  Depew,  New  York, 
rescued  Angeline  Cuttio  from  the 
path  of  a  speeding  locomotive.  Little 
Angeline  was  walking  on  the  track 
and,  noticing  the  train  coming  toward 
her,  either  fainted  or  became  paralyzed 
with  fear,  falling  between  the  tracks 
with  one  hand  clutched  to  the  rail. 
The  train  was  about  100  feet  from  her 
when  Lena,  having  heard  a  scream, 
rushed  to  the  track  and  grabbed  the 
little  girl  who  continued  to  clasp  the 
rail.  Lena  pulled  her  with  all  her 
strength  and  they  both  rolled  off  the 
track  down  the  embankment  as  the 
train  rushed  past. 

Glenn  Leroy  Marks,  of  Ferryville, 
Wisconsin,  is  another  youthful  hero. 
In  August,  1933,  Glenn’s  father  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  large  Holstein  bull.  After 
having  been  fastened  in  the  stall  and 
having  had  the  lead  staff  removed,  the 
bull  rushed  at  Mr.  Marks,  who  was 
still  in  the  stall,  knocking  him  down 
and  bruising  him.  Glenn  caught  hold 
of  the  chain  attached  to  the  bull’s  nose 
ring  and  pulled  until  the  angry  bull 
was  forced  to  lift  his  head,  allowing 
his  father  to  crawl  outside  the  door. 
Glenn’s  nerve  and  presence  of  mind 
probably  saved  his  father’s  life. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

My  purpose  in  making  these  awards 
has  been  to  recognize  and  encourage 
valor  in  boys  and  girls,  and  to  inculcate 
in  them  a  sense  of  obligation  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  By  instinct,  American 
Youth  is  heroic.  By  guiding  this  in¬ 
stinct,  character  is  built. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Any  responsible  person  may  recom¬ 
mend  a  boy  or  girl  for  the  Ralston 
Purina  Medal.  Awards  are  made  on 
satisfactory  evidence  of  heroic  acts  by 
youths  under  twenty-one.  Application 
is  made  by  letter  to  the  Ralston  Purina 
Hero  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  en¬ 
closing  a  newspaper  clipping  that  de 
scribes  the  deed.  If  a  clipping  is  not 
available,  the  name  of  the  hero  or 
heroine,  a  full  description  of  the  deed, 
the  time,  date,  place,  and  names  and 
addresses  of  witnesses  should  be  sent. 

Have  you  a  youthful  hero  or  heroine 
in  your  community?  If  so,  make  your 
recommendation  to  the  Commission  di¬ 
rect.  For  all  who  are  interested  I 
have  folders  entitled,  “To  Encourage 
Valor  in  Youth”,  which  describes  the 
purpose  and  history  of  the  Hero  Com¬ 
mission  in  full.  One  will  be  supplied 
on  request. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Chilean  Natural  Nitrate— the  ideal  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  for  orchards,  hay  crops  and 
pastures.  It  is  Nature’s  own  product. 
Because  of  its  natural  origin  it  contains 
many  elements  other  than  nitrogen- 
many  different  plant  nutrients  which 
improve  the  growth  and  yield  of  your 
trees,  pastures,  hay  and  vegetable  crops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Ask  for 
Champion  Brand  Chilean  Natural  Ni¬ 
trate — and  look  for  the  bulldog  on  the 
bag.  Guaranteed  analysis  16%  nitrogen, 
19.45%  ammonia  (usually  higher).  En¬ 
tirely  soluble  and  immediately  available. 
Be  sure  to  say  Chilean  to  your  dealer. 


NATURAL  NITRATE 


THE  OLD  ORIGINAL  SODA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  WITH  A  PEDIGREE.  Now  Ready 
for  Immediate  Shipment.  Price,  $1.30  per  1,000,  f.o.b. 
Beaufort,  N.  C-.  or  $1.50  per  1,000,  delivered  any  point 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Shipment  by  express.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Stokes  Golden  Acre,  Stokes  Copenhagen  Market. 
Stokes  Earlv  Jersey  Wakefield,  Stokes  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  and  Stokes  Glory  of  Enkhuizen.  Also  Stokes 
Christmas  Calabrese  Broccoli,  same  price.  All  grown 
from  Stokes  pedigreed  seed  stocks.  Our  hardy,  field 
grown  plants  are  packed  in  sphagnum  moss,  and  are 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  or  money  re¬ 
turned.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  1.000  of  any 
variety.  Send  for  catalog  of  Stokes  Seeds  and  Plants. 
Send  orders  to 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  new°jersey. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 150  Acres  for  1935 

"Frostproof”  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants  now 
ready.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Danish  Billhead,  Allhead. 
Flatdutch  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Price 
500,  60c;  1000,  $1.00;  10,000,  $7.50.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  and  Sweet - 
potato  plants.  We  use  Certified  seeds  of  the  best  strains 
and  treat,  them  to  avoid  diseases.  We  are  oldest  and 
largest  growers  in  Virginia..  Shipping  capacity  over 
million  plants  daily.  Strictly  First  Class,  hand  picked 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name  or  money  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS 

Large,  resorted,  uniform  size  plants  that  will  make  you 
an  even,  perfect  field.  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer. 
Baltimore:  l,000-$l.25:  5,000-$5.50;  I0,000-$l0.00; 

25,000-$23.50 ;  50,000-$46.00;  I00,000-$89.00.  Copenhagen. 
Golden  Acre,  Charleston.  Early  Jersey:  l,000-75c;  5,000- 
$3.25;  I0,000-$6.00  :  25,000-$I3.50  :  50,000-$25.00 :  100,000- 
$45.00.  Pepper,  California  Wonder.  Ruby  Giant:  1,000- 
$2.00;  5,000  up  $1.50.  Porto  Rico  Potato.  I,000-$I.75; 
5,000  up  $1.40.  Finest  quality  and  Quick  shipment  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Owens  Plant  Company,  p!eorrg.ae 


Reliable  Georgia  Grown  BAGE  AND  onion 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copenhagan,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion,  500,  65c: 
1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plante 
ready  April  15th:  Certified  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Mar- 
globe.  Baltimore.  500  ,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
,  Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
‘  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe.  Baltimore, 
Bonny,  Pritchard,  $1.10-5,000,  up  $1.00.  Stone,  Jaytee- 
dee,  Johnbaer  $1.00.  Cabbage:  all  varieties,  75c  — 
10,000  $6.50.  Onions  70c.  Potatoes  $1.50.  California 
Wonder  pepper  $1.50.  Black  Beauty  Eggplants  $1.25. 

OSTEEN  PLANT  COMPANY,  P|EM0BRRG^E- 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe,  Bonnie, 
Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore,  500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  pepper  plants. 
Egg  Plants,  500-90c.  1 000-$ 1. 50.  Cabbage  Plants,  all 
varieties.  500-60c,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.00.  Prompt  shipment. 
SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  INC.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


NEW  SPRING  CROP  PLANTS— Cabbage,  all  varieties, 
yellow  and  white  Onions.  Also  Sweet  Potatoes,  To¬ 
matoes  and  Peppers.  Write  for  catalog. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


3,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond, 
Nancy  Halls,  $1.50  per  1000,  cash  with  order. 

6.  E.  BROWN,  BRIOGEVILLE,  DEL. 


SCHROER’S  Better  PLANTS 

Spring  Grown,  Frostproof  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey.  Large 
Charleston,  Flat  Heads,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Marion  Market,  Allhead,  Early  Stelect,  AU  Season 
Wilt-Resisting.  Also  Collard,  Savoy  Cabbage  and  Red 
Cabbage.  Prepaid  I00-.35C,  500-$l.00.  1000-$! -50.  Col¬ 
lect  I000-$l.00,  5000-$4.00.  Onion:  Yellow  and  White 
Bermuda,  Crystal  Wax.  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Prepaid 
I00-.25c,  500-.80C,  I000-$l.25.  Collect  IOOO-.75C,  5000- 
$3.00.  Green  Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  I00-.50C,  250- 
$1.00,  500-$l  .50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per  1000. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  Prepaid  I00-.75C.  250-$ 1 .25, 
500-$2.00,  I000-$3.50.  Collect  $2.50  per  1000.  Tomato: 
Early  Detroit,  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny  Best, 
Clerk’s  Early,  John  Baer,  Marglobe,  Brimmer,  Beef¬ 
steak,  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  Prepaid  100- 
,50c,  200 -,90c,  500-$ 1 .50,  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per 
1000,  5000-$6.25.  Sweet  Potato:  Maryland  Golden,  Porto 
Rico  Yam,  Early  Triumph  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Pre¬ 
paid  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Collect  $1.50  per  1000,  5000- 
$6.25.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater, 
California  Wonder,  Pimento  and  Bed  Cayenne.  Prepaid 
50-.35c,  I0O-.6OC,  250-$l.25,  500-$l,75,  l000-$2.75.  Col¬ 
lect  $2.00  per  1000.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plant;  Prepaid 
50-.50C,  I00-.75c,  250-$l.25,  500-$2.25,  I000-$3.50.  Col¬ 
lect  $2.50  per  1000.  We  comply  with  all  certification 
requirements  and  ship  true  to  name  variety  on  plants 
of  quality. 

Schroer  Plant  Farms  vgaelor0gsiaa’ 


CORNELL  PLANT  BREEDERS  for  years  have  been 
working  to  develop  a  soy  bean  variety  suitable  for  New 
York  State  conditions.  They  recommend  Cayuga  Variety 
for  grain  and  seed.  Grow  the  protein  for  your  dairy 
ration.  Save  money.  Plant  Cayuga  Soy  Beans.  Seed  supply 
limited  this  year.  Order  now.  Price  $4.00  per  bu.  F.O.B. 

B.  H.  DUDDLESTON,  TrumanG/C-  N.  Y. 


PLANTS,  Postpaid.  Cuthbert  red  raspberry,  50-$ I -10. 
IO0-$2.  Strawberry:  Dunlap,  Bubach,  Premier,  Delicious 

I00-$I.I0,  500-$4,  I000.$7.  W.  G.  Seubert,  Camden,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  and  Onions:  75c, 
1,000.  Tomatoes.  Porto  Rico  Potatoes:  $1.25,  1000,  f.o.b. 
Tifton.  EUREKA  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


PURE  STRAIN  SEED  POTATOES  continuously  since 
1889.  Best  Northern  grown  early  and  late  varieties.  Free 
Pricelist  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID  PLANTS — Be^"d“ 


Grow  Bigger, 
Onions  — 


500-75c;  l,000-$l.35.  Cabbage:  200-65c;  400-$l.00-  Cata¬ 
log  free.  MELLINGER  SEED  CO.,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


Cpnfl  Nn  Mnnev  PAY  POSTMAN.  CABBAGE. 

aena  no  money,  onions,  tomato  plants, 

any  assortment,  packed  damp  moss,  500-60e;  1 ,000-$ I . 
Prompt  shipment  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


MAY  SPECIAL:  250  Champion  $1.50;  (000-$5.00. 

Genuine  Mastodon  I00-90c;  250-$l,75;  l000-$6.00.  Dun¬ 
lap,  Aroma,  Gibson,  Blakemore.  250-$  1.00;  IOOO-$3.25. 
Latham  raspberry  or  blackberry  I00-$l.00.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


Harhin  I  etnadera  Strain  No.  65280  75e  per  lb. 

narDin  xespeaeza  strain  No_  59379  $l>50  per  |b 

J.  R.  LINDSAY,  WESTONS  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  lOe. 
125  bulbs  for  $1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE- 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  673  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


New  England 
the  Way 

ACCURATE  statistical  information 
is  pretty  difficult  to  achieve  in  a 
field  which  involves  as  large  a  number 
of  crops  as  vegetables.  This  means 
that  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  learn 
acreage  and  supply  situations  for  the 
many  individual  crops  which  altogether 
make  a  large  total  than  is  the  case 

with  a  widely- 
grown  crop  such 
as  potatoes. 

The  Vegetable 
Outlook  Report  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ( Bulletin  33, 
March,  1935,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.)  gives 
much  more  detail¬ 
ed  information 
along  these  lines 
than  any  that  is 
available  in  most 
of  the  northeastern 
states.  Thirty-two 
different  crops  are 
covered,  g  i  v  i  n  g 
actual  acreages  of 
1933  and  1934  with 
planting  intentions  for  1935.  Average 
prices  of  the  same  vegetables  are  tabu¬ 
lated  by  months  for  the  four  leading 
markets  of  the  state  —  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Bridgeport,  and  Waterbury. 

Massachusetts  has  established  the 
custom  of  issuing  annual  reports  show¬ 
ing  receipts  of  produce  trucked  into 
Boston  market,  together  with  average 
prices  and  estimated  dollar  value. 

In  practically  all  of  our  northeastern 
states,  the  vegetable  business  looms 
high.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
consistent  friendly  effort  on  the  part 
of  producers  would  bring  about  greatly 
improved  statistical  service.  State  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture  are  anxious  to 
serve. 

Connecticut  Outlook 

The  Connecticut  report  points  out 
that  the  vegetable  situation  was  thor¬ 
oughly  unsatisfactory  last  year  with 
over-supplies  and  low  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  increases  in  the  acreages  of 
many  crops  are  expected  for  1935.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  occupy  about  1  per  cent 
less  ground  than  last  year,  but  many 
of  the  other  vegetables  register  in¬ 
creases  up  to  20  per  cent.  Some  of 
these,  as  for  example  with  peas,  would 
seem  to  be  justified  since  the  state  is 
not  able  to  supply  its  own  markets 
adequately.  Warning  is  sounded 
against  the  danger  of  not  realizing  cost 
of  production  with  many  crops. 

The  report  goes  on  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  changes  in  marketing  systems. 
Two  strawberry  auctions  have  attract¬ 
ed  buyers  from  distant  markets  and 
have  helped  in  disposing  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  this  crop.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  need  of  a  regional  market  in 
Connecticut  similar  to  those  developed 
or  developing  in  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  indicated  that  Connecti¬ 
cut  buyers  are  making  use  of  these 
convenient  facilities  outside  the  state, 
thus  increasing  competition  which  the 
home  products  must  face. 

*  *  * 

Little  Premiums  With  Retail  Sales 

Time  was  when  any  substantial  pur¬ 
chaser  at  a  retail  store  was  sent  on  his 
way  with  a  genial  word  from  the  store¬ 
keeper  and  a  cigar.  Whatever  may 
be  the  average  estimate  of  the  quality 
of  these  cigars,  there  must  be  some 
good  psychology  underlying  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  witness  the  continuance  of  the 
premium  idea  in  many  fields  —  not  so 
much  to  bribe  people  into  purchasing 
as  to  attract  attention  and  cultivate 
good-will. 


Paul  Work 


Shows 


By  PAUL  WORK 


The  roadside  marketer  and  the  re¬ 
tail  seller  of  vegetables  have  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  carry  out  this  idea  with 
minimum  cost.  We  heard  recently  0f 
a  grower  who  plants  quite  a  little  patch 
of  parsley.  Some  is  sold,  but  bright 
fresh  little  bunches  are  kept  on  hand 
to  be  included  with  the  purchases  of 
regular  customers  or  those  who  are  do¬ 
ing  substantial  business.  Another 
roadsider  at  Elmira  plants  a  good  many 
sweet  peas.  Early  in  the  season  he 
sells  them,  but  a  little  later  he  gives 
away  small  bunches  or  offers  custom¬ 
ers  the  privilege  of  picking  their  own. 
Gladioli  may  be  used  very  nicely  in 
the  same  way. 

It  is  little  sales  wrinkles  such  as 
these  which  altogether  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  business  builder 
and  the  mere  plodders. 

*  *  * 

Certified  Tomato  Plants 


wiALttwou  xo  ucou  auic  1UI  seea, 
it  should  be  doubly  useful  for  plants 
which  are  shipped  from  the  South. 
While  these  plants,  principally  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes,  have  found  a  useful 
place  in  the  Northeast  when  purchased 
from  reliable  concerns,  there  has  in¬ 
deed  been  much  grief  in  connection 
with  them.  Among  the  troubles  en¬ 
countered  have  been  poor  seed  stock, 
disease  and  insect  infestation,  improp¬ 
er  hardening,  and  poor  shipping. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Georgia  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  M.  S.  Yeomans,  entomologist, 
has  established  a  certification  service 
involving  the  amazing  total  of  about 
5,000  acres  of  plant  beds.  The  regula¬ 
tions  are  comprehensive  and  eight  in¬ 
spectors  are  used  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
taken  by  canners  in  the  North,  but  they 
are  available  to  other  planters  as  well. 


A  Good  Vegetable  Book 

Vegetable  Growing  is  the  title  of  a 
little  book  that  is  quite  different  from 
others  in  the  field.  It  is  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Knott  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Crops  at  Cornell  University,  and  it  has 
just  been  issued  in  a  second  and  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  edition.  Not  many  au¬ 
thors  have  been  as  successful  as  Ed  I 
Knott  in  laying  a  solid  foundation  of 
science  and  at  the  same  time  offering  | 
valuable  help  in  practical  problems. 
The  book  is  very  fully  indexed  and  I 
offers  many  references  for  further  I 
reading  on  topics  in  which  one  may| 
he  particularly  interested. 


A  border  of  dowers  about  the  vege¬ 
table  patch  will  furnish  catting 
material  for  most  of  the  summit' 


TRADE 


^  where,  really,  is  the  best  place  to  trade? 
Obviously,  where  you  can  get  the  most  for 
your  money. 

Sink  into  the  depths  of  your  easiest  chair 
and,  with  the  World’s  Largest  Store  spread 


open  on  your  knee,  take  a  pleasant,  money¬ 
saving  trip  through  Searsland. 

Here,  of  all  places,  you  will  find  the 
largest  stocks  to  select  from.  Here,  always, 
high-quality,  low-priced  merchandise  for 
less  .  .  .  laboratory-tested,  unqualifiedly 
guaranteed. 

Whether  you  buy  from  the  Sears  Cat¬ 
alog  or  a  Sears  Store,  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  give  you,  on  the  average,  higher 
quality  at  lower  price  because,  under  the 
economical  Sears  system  of  straight-line 
distribution,  there  is  no  waste  . . .  practically 
every  dollar  you  spend  goes  for  pure  value 
that  you  can  wear  or  use. 

If  you  buy  ALL  your  requirements  from 


Sears,  you’ll  be  surprised  what  your  sav¬ 
ings  will  amount  to  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  enough  to  go  far 
toward  the  education  of  your  children,  re¬ 
equipping  the  farm  or  completely  refur¬ 
nishing  your  home. 

With  the  World’s  Largest  Store  spread 
open  on  your  knee  . . .  take  a  long,  pleasant, 
money-saving  trip  through  Searsland  .  .  . 
and  keep  the  difference.  Millions  will  tell 
you  that,  right  here  in  your  own  home, 
under  the  friendly  glow  of  your  own  lamp, 
is  unquestionably  .  .  .  the  best  place  to 

TRADE. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


PLACE  TO 


OPEN  IT  UP  AND  PUT  IT  TO  WORK 

Now,  more  than  ever,  your  Sears  Catalog  is  running  over  with 
values  .  .  .  quality  away  UP  .  .  .  price  away  down.  More  for 
your  money  than  you  expect  .  .  .  even  from  Sears.  But,  with 
all  the  opportunities  it  offers  you,  it  is  just  so  much  paper  and 
ink  unless  you  open  it  up  and  put  it  to  work. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

cffcw&A  Tftru  ©  1935  s.  R.  &  Ca 
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ITbvTHEUSIOFA 

THERE  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
dairy  farmers  concerning  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milkers. 
During  the  past  five  years  they  have  proven 
their  economy  and  usefulness  on  thousands  of 
farms. 

The  greatest  experts  in  dairying  use  and 
endorse  them.  The  United  States  Government 
uses  them.  Thousands  of  dairymen  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  their  De  Laval  Milkers. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  statements 
from  De  Laval  users  like  these : — “Saves  half  the 
time  of  milking  ”  —  “  Less  expense  and  more 
profit  with  a  De  Laval  ”  —  “  Wouldn’t  continue 
to  milk  cows  without  a  De  Laval  ”  —  etc. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  a  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Milker  there  never  was  a  better  time  than 
right  now  to  start  enjoying  its  use.  You  can  get 
one  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it. 

Remember,  also,  there  is  the  De  Laval  Utility 
Milker  —  the  best  low-priced  milker  made. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest 
office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  4Z7  Randolph  St.  61  Beale  Street 


THE  MAGNETIC 


The  best  low-priced  quality  milker 
on  the  market  Furnished  as 
complete  outfits  or  single  or  double 
units  for  use  with  any  existing 
single  pipe  line  milker  installation. 


The  only  milker  with  magnetic 
and  uniform  pulsations  combined 
with  alternating  action.  Milks 
faster,  cleaner,  better.  Simple  and 
dependable  in  operation.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  outfits  for  milking  one 
to  1000  or  more  cows. 


THE  UTILITY 


NOW! 


MillfincT  Rubber-ware,  Inflations  and  Accessories 
ITHIIVIIIg  for  a||  make  machines.  Better  duality. 

booklet. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1138  Glencove  Road  South,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Moohino  Lower  prices.  Write  for  prio 
ITIai/IIIIIC  Give  name  of  machin 


IIAVERLY 


Not  just  an  experiment,  but  backed  by  many  hundreds  of 
satisfactory  installations  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Sheds 

There  is  one  ot  our  Coolers  near  you — let  us  send  you 
the  names  of  the  nearest  users  in  your  vicinity. 

Practical  Efficient  Economical 

EITHER  CORK  INSULATED  CONCRETE  VAT 
OR  CORK  INSULATED  CABINET. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  K$169.00 

Information  gladly  given  at  no  expense 
to  you.  Attractive  Dealer  Proposition. 


Mail  Coupon  today! 

Haverly  Milk  Coolers  are  equipped  with 

croun  ELECTRIC 
3 JElft  V  MUmj  REFRIGERATION 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
is  Exclusive  Distributor  for  Servel  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel 
Equipment  are  sold  by  Haverly  Electric 
Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


HAVi-RLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors 
ol  Kerosene  Electrolux,  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW 
YORK. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete 
information  on  Haverly  Miik  Coolers.  Gas — Electric. 


Name  ... 
Address 
Cotnrty  . 


Only  the 
UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SPECIAL:  May  we  send  you  3  doz.  twist-plugs  chewing 
or  sacks  smoking  on  10  days  trial  for  $1.00. 

CARLTON  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  PADUCAH.  KY. 


craineU 


Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


Cut  Feeding  Costs.  Write  now  for  present  low, 
direct-from-factory  prices  on  8  best  types  of  silos 
of  dependable  Craine  Quality. 

CRA1NE,  Inc.,  19  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


These  Cow  and  Milk  Figures  Will 

Start  You  Thinking 


HERE  are  a  few  figures.  We  have 
tried  to  save  you  time  by  analyz¬ 
ing  them  to  suggest  a  few  problems 
that  we  believe  are  and  will  be  import¬ 
ant. 

In  the  past  the  period  of  time  from 
peak  to  peak  of  the  cow  population  has 
been  from  15  to  16  years.  We  had  a 
high  spot  in  1917,  when  New  York 
had  1,475,000  dairy  cows  two  years 
old  or  over.  Then  numbers  gradually 
dropped  until  1927,  the  low  spot,  when 
we  had  1,300,000.  The  next  high  spot 
was  1933  with  1,438,000,  fewer  than  in 
1917  because  hard  times  started  the 
trend  downward  to  1,431,000  in  1934 
and  1,359,000  on  Jan.  1,  1935.  If  his¬ 
tory  repeats  itself,  as  it  has  a  habit 
of  doing,  we  will  again  hear  much  talk 
of  milk  shortages  and  of  widening  milk 
sheds  about  1940.  Dairymen  have  a 
habit  of  raising  too  many  calves  when 
dairy  prices  are  good,  too  few  when 
prices  are  low.  That  is  what  makes 
the  dairy  cow  cycle  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  figure  on  that  when  you  lay  your 
plans. 

Bulls  Too  Young 

In  March,  1934,  80  per  cent  of  the 
bulls  in  New  York  State,  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  typical  of  the  whole  North¬ 
east,  were  four  years  old  or  younger. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  the  average  age  has 
increased. 

The  fact  should  make  us  stop  and 
do  some  figuring,  especially  when  we 
realize  that  a  big  majority  of  our  dairy 
cows  are  sired  by  bulls  about  which  lit¬ 
tle  is  known.  A  bull  must  be  four 
years  old  before  a  year’s  records  can 
be  obtained  on  any  of  his  daughters, 
which  is  the  surest  way  of  showing  his 
worth.  If  we  are  to  make  any  rapid 
progress  in  breeding  better  cows,  is  it 
not  time  to  think  of  building  more  bull 
pens  and  keeping  good  herd  sires 
longer  ? 

Making  Cows  Live  Longer 

The  average  productive  life  of  dairy 
cows  in  New  York  State  is  six  years, 
which  means  that  from  16  to  18  per 
cent  of  the  cows  must  be  replaced  every 
year.  That  raises  two  problems:  that 
of  increasing  the  average  productive 
life  of  cows,  and  figuring  out  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  replacing 
them. 

The  biggest  single  cause  of  taking 
out  a  cow  while  she  is  still  young  is 
disease.  The  program  to  clean  up  TB 
has  increased  this  tendency  but  once 
the  job  is  done,  cows  will  average  to 
live  longer.  There  will  still  be  the  big 
problems  of  abortion  and  mastitis  to 
contend  with.  Another  cause  of  short 
life  is  the  sale  of  cows  because  they 
are  unprofitable.  More  good  sires  and 
more  real  breeding  programs  will  less¬ 
en  the  guesswork  and  give  us  more 
cows  worth  living  to  a  ripe  old  cow 
age. 

Where  to  Buy? 

Dairymen  in  certain  counties  near 
large  cities  have  concluded  that  they 
can  make  more  money  by  buying  cows 
than  by  raising  them.  Here  is  the 
record  of  cows  shipped  in  and  out  of 
New  York  State: 

Shipped  in  Shipped  out 

1930  . . .  23,778  8,836 

1931  _  32,379  7,742 

1932  _  35,919  5,231 

1933  1,792  3,973 

The  big  drop  in  1933  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  state’s  insistence  that  cows 
brought  in  be  free  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion.  But  midwestern  states,  especially 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  are  cleaning 
up  abortion  rapidly,  taking  more  ad¬ 
vantage  than  other  states  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  indemnities  made  available  since 
last  July.  Will  these  states  recapture 


the  New  York  State  dairy  cow  mar¬ 
ket  or  will  some  areas  in  New  York 
State  find  it  profitable  to  go  after  it? 
The  following  counties  in  1933  shipped 
an  appreciable  number  of  cows  out  of 
toe  county:  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Essex,  Rensselaer,  Chautauqua, 
Steuben,  Dutchess. 

The  demand  for  replacements,  of 
course,  has  been  influenced  by  taking 
out  of  certain  counties  many  TB  re¬ 
actors  and  naturally  in  New  York  State 
those  counties  earliest  cleaned  up  had 
them  to  sell.  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  raise  surplus  stock  to  sell,  take 
into  account  that  after  next  fall  this 
TB  replacement  market  will  be  largely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Remember  too 
that  if  you  are  planning  to  sell  cows, 
buyers  are  asking  more  and  more  for 
some  proof  in  the  form  of  records  that 
the  cow  will  be  profitable  and  not  a 
liability  after  they  buy  her.  They  are 
less  likely  than  in  the  past  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  animals  from  other 
states,  sold  because  herd  improvement 
associations  there  showed  them  to  be 
unprofitable. 


More  Milk  Manufactured 

Due  to  more  cows  and  less  demand, 
the  percentage  of  New  York  State  milk 
that  has  been  sold  as  fluid  milk  has 
decreased  in  recent  years.  The  high 
point  was  hit  in  1929  when  58.8  per 
cent  of  all  milk  produced  was  sold  for 
fluid  consumption.  The  high  point  for 
cream  came  two  years  later,  in  1931, 
when  27.1  per  cent  of  the  milk  was 
used  for  cream.  Here  is  how  the  milk 
was  used  in  1933: 

Per  cent  of  total 


PRODUCT  milk  delivered 

Fluid  milk  * . 49.6 

Fluid  Cream  * _ 25.8 

Butter  . 5.9 

Cheese : 

Whole  milk,  American  . , .  5.4 

Park  skim,  American . . .  Less  than  0.1 

Swiss  . 0.1 

Brick  and  Munster  . 0.1 

Ljmburger  . 0.4 

All  other  . 3.9 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk .  6.2 

Powdered  milk,  cream  and  malted  milk  0.3 

Ice  cream  and  ice  cream  stock  in  plants 

receiving  milk  from  farmers .  1. 1 

A||  else  (including  Joss)  . |,2 


*  Includes  milk  and  cream  shipped  for  manu¬ 
facture,  after  eliminating  duplicate  interplant 
shipments. 

Butter  from  West 


New  York  State  makes  some  butter, 
yet  a  year’s  production  would  give 
New  York  City  residents  less  than  a 
pound  each.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  lead 
as  butter  producers,  sending  over 
80,000,000  pounds  a  year  to  New  York, 
with  Kansas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska  trailing  along.  Wisconsin  is 
way  out  in  front  as  a  cheese  shipper, 
sending  New  York  State  over  37,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1933.  Illinois  comes 
second,  with  New  York  holding  third 
place,  followed  by  Michigan  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Due  to  seasonal  milk  production, 
New  York  State  will  always  make 
some  butter  and  cheese.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  past  we  have  been  too 
ready  to  look  upon  these  products  as 
necessary  evils  to  be  sold  for  what 
they  will  bring?  Some  thought  needs 
to  be  given  toward  making  butter  and 
cheese  made  in  the  Northeast  sell  at 
top  market  prices.  It  will  help  the 
return  the  dairymen  get. 

The  Oleo  Headache 

The  oleomargarine  situation  makes 
us  pause  and  do  some  thinking.  Back 
in  1929  we  reached  a  high  spot  in  U.  S. 
oleo  production,  with  342,230,000 
pounds.  Production  dropped  steadily 
until  1932  and  now  is  decidedly  on  the 
increase.  In  fact  in  January  this  year, 
33,300,000  pounds  of  oleo  were  made, 
about  twice  as  much  as  a  year  ago. 
Apparently  we  can  expect  butter  con¬ 
sumption  to  drop  when  prices  go  up- 
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In  an  attempt  to  gain  support  for 
this  product  there  has  been  a  lot  said 
about  the  use  of  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fats  produced  in  this  country  for 
oleomargarine.  The  figures  given  in 
bulletin  287  show  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleo  from  combin¬ 
ed  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  a 
corresponding  fairly  constant  increase 
in  the  use  of  vegetable  oils  only.  Since 
1924  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  lard  used  for  oleo. 
Since  1930  there  has  been  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  milk  used.  The 
same  bulletin  says,  “The  production  of 
oleomargarine  in  1933  was  equivalent 
to  14  per  cent  of  the  creamery  butter 
manufactured”  and  “cocoanut  oil  is  the 
most  extensively  used  ingredient.” 

Dairymen  need  to  be  constantly  on 
their  guard  against  legislation  designed 
to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  oleo. 

What  Is  a  Cow  Worth? 

Back  in  1927  we  had  a  low  spot  in 
the  cow  population  but  the  peak  of 
cow  prices  did  not  come  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1929,  when,  according  to  bulletin 
287,  they  averaged  to  bring  $135  on 
the  farm.  From  there  they  dropped 
fairly  gradually  until  February  1933, 
when  the  average  price  was  $49. 

Cow  prices  reflect  the  dairy  situation 
but  almost  always  cow  prices  stay  up 
a  big  longer  than  the  situation  war¬ 
rants,  and  once  down  they  do  not  rise 
quite  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected. 
There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  cow  prices  will  be  upward 
for  several  years. 

The  figures  on  this  page  are  taken 
from  bulletin  287  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  copy  of  which  you  can  have 
on  request  and  which  will  be  valuable 
to  you  both  for  study  and  future  ref¬ 
erence. 


Feeding  Molasses 

I  hear  quite  a  bit  of  talk  these  days 
about  feeding  molasses.  Can  you  give  me 
information  about  how  to  use  it  for  cows 
and  horses? — C.  C.,  New  York. 

We  are  feeding  beet  pulp  to  our 
cows  and  we  dilute  molasses  with 
water  and  feed  it  on  the  beet  pulp.  We 
feed  up  to  a  quart  or  more,  three 
pounds,  of  molasses  per  day. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
molasses  in  the  winter  time  is  to  di¬ 
lute  it  with  warm  water.  A  mixture 
of  one-half  molasses  and  one-half 
water  will  not  freeze  so  that  you  can 
dilute  up  quite  a  lot  of  it  at  a  time. 
This  diluted  molasses  will  flow  easily 
and  can  be  sprinkled  on  any  kind  of 
roughage  with  a  sprinkling  pot. 

If  you  have  dry  corn  stalks  or  ever 
oat  straw  that  will  carry  quite  a  lot 
of  this  molasses  and  water  spread  over 
it,  it  will  make  this  kind  of  roughage 
more  palatable  and  make  it  go  further. 

Molasses  is  cheap  and  it  can  be  put 
on  good  hay,  also. 

The  amount  to  feed  cows  is  not 
limited.  I  think  that  one  could  feed  two 
quarts  of  molasses  per  day,  the  only 
limiting  factor  being  the  laxative  na¬ 
ture  of  the  molasses.  You  can  start  in 
with  one  quart,  then  if  it  is  desirable 
to  feed  more  than  that,  why  just  simp¬ 
ly  watch  the  condition  of  the  manure 
to  see  that  the  cows  are  not  too  laxa¬ 
tive. 

In  the  same  way,  the  diluted  molas¬ 
ses  can  be  fed  on  any  kind  of  roughage 
to  horses  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  that  can  be  fed. — E.  S.  Savage. 


Send  Mail  to  Ithaca 

An  letters  to  the  editorial  department, 
Service  Bureau,  advertising  department, 
and  accounting  department,  of  American 
Agriculturist  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
only  mail  which  should  be  addressed  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
*•>  is  mail  to  our  subscription  depart- 
jnent,  concerning  renewals.  We  no  longer 
nave  an  office  in  New  York  City  and  edi- 
'tv,al  °r  advertising  letters  addressed 
either  there  or  to  Poughkeepsie  cause  a 
aelay  of  several  days  in  getting  a  reply 
10  you. 


LOWEST  PRICE  EVER  for  a 


1  % -ton,  6-cylinder  INTERNATIONAL  TRUCK 


■ 


f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  the  iy2-ton,  6-cylinder 
133-inch  wheelbase  Model  C-30  chassis 
with  standard  equipment 


Think  what  you  could  do  with  an  Inter¬ 
national  like  this.  Equipped  with  grain 
tank  or  stock  rack,  or  with  any  other 
special  body,  the  Model  C-30  is  a 
mighty  useful  truck  around  the  farm 
and  on  the  road. 


Through  year-in  and  year-out  contact  with  hauling  problems 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  gathered  a  fund  of  truck  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  A  complete  line  of  trucks  and  a  nation-wide 
network  of  truck  service  has  been  built  on  this  practical  founda¬ 
tion.  In  this  line  you  will  find  the  truck  you  need— y2-ton  to 
10-ton — at  a  surprisingly  low  price.  There  is  no  reason,  today,  why 
any  farmer  who  needs  a  truck  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
these  International  Trucks  can  give  him. 

Go  into  this  matter  with  the  International  Truck  dealer  or 
Company-owned  branch  near  you.  Or  write  for  full  information. 
A  demonstration  will  be  arranged  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany.  Auburn  Buffalo.  Elmira,  Ogdensburg.  w  v. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  Stales 


Above :  The  1  V?-t on  Model  C-30  with  cab  and 
stock  rack.  Capacity,  speed,  and  power 
for  the  long  haul. 


Above :  Here  is  a  handy  farm  truck — the  Half-Ton 
Model  C-l  with  cab  and  pick-up  body. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


$575  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  the  iy2-ton,  4-cylinder  Model  C-20 
chassis  with  133-inch  wheelbase  and  standard  equipment 


COOL  MILK  CHEAPER, 
Quicker,  Easier  with  the 


MU 

iilSlpi  Iff* 


Y  OU  R  till 
n  w  n 


concrete 
or  steel 


UNIT 

also  sup¬ 
plied  with 
insulated 
steel  cab¬ 
inet,  rea¬ 
dy  to  go. 


.  '  ’’  (1  to  16  cans')  ' 

ven  Mllk'CoolIng  Unit  cools  milk  cheaper,  quicker, 
lier,  BETTER  1  Includes  Buch  valuable  features  as: 
elusive  patented  devices  eliminating  expansion  valve 
Direct  Drive,  no  belts  .  .  .  fewer  wearing  parts, 
ger  life  ...  factory -charged,  adjusted,  ready  to 
;rate  .  .  .  low  initial  and  operating  cost.  Builds, 
intains  large  ice  cake.  Proven  by  years  of  AC- 
AL  experience  among  farmers.  Write  for  details, 
ASY  TERMS”  Offer! 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.. 

istern  Distributors)  Dept.30-65, Syracuse,  N.Y. 


When  writinq  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 


22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  ar.d  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 

Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


prices 

to 

salt 

every 

parse 


NEW 


ojtmcw 

SILO 

NOW  —  within  reach  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  —  a  real  good  silo  at  a  real  low 
price.  Permanent  or  Portable.  New, 
rigid  door  front  system,  and  steel 
band  anti-buckle  construction. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 


CRAINE, 


DEPT.  A 


NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MILD  SMOKING  or  chewing  5  lbs.  75c.  Ten 

$1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  MAYFIELD.  KY. 


WHINMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite* 
Iy  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


More  Profit  From 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you  can  use. 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today, 
hariy  order  discounts  still 
available. 

Write  now  for  Poster  A. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave. 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  SiloCo..beS,crv“k 


300)  12 
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Holstein 
Friesians _ 

YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  record*. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Bred  rfotsteins 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  Iliver,  -  -  -  New  York 


Osborndale  Farm 


offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,”  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 


600  HAWTHORNE  AVE., 
P.  0.  DRAWER  469. 


jLterby,  Conn. 


ELLKA  Y  FARMS 


Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
by  farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &.  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WINFARIVS  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle.  Korndyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Denver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTiNG  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


II  HI  CTFIMQ  —Accredited,  140  head, 
nUL3  1  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  bay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH 


Shertr«r  *e,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter.  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changel  ng 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam’s  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Polled  Owl  You’ll  Do.”  A  tested  Jersey  herd 
sire  owned  by  Hilton  Stock  Farm  at  Anson,  Maine. 

More  Bull  Associations 

By  K.  L.  Turk 


ELEVEN  dairy  cattle  breeders  in 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties, 
New  York,  recently  organized  their 
breeding  interests  by  forming  three  co¬ 
operative  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  ownership,  exchange,  and  prov¬ 
ing  of  outstanding  bulls  in  their  herds. 
Two  Holstein  bull  associations  were 
organized  in  Dutchess  county  and  ctae 
Holstein  association  in  Columbia  coun¬ 
ty.  These  groups  were  promoted  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  county  agent  A.  L. 
Shepherd  and  cow  testers  Elton  Tib- 
bitts  and  Cecil  Beers  in  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ty,  and  county  agent  S.  R.  Shapley  and 
tester  Ernest  Newell  in  Columbia 
county.  Professor  S.  J.  Brownell  aid¬ 
ed  in  completing  the  organization  of 
these  bull  associations. 

The  breeders  making  up  the  first 
Dutchess  county  association  are  G.  S. 
V.  Andrews,  John  Ham  and  Son, 
Eugene  Ham  and  Son,  and  Milton  Ham. 
By  purchasing  the  bulls  they  already 
owned  individually,  this  association 
now  owns  two  desirable  proved  sires, 
another  with  daughters  milking  which 
will  be  proved  soon,  and  a  younger  bull 
which  is  now  being  tried  out. 

The  second  association  in  Dutchess 
county  is  composed  of  Herman  Plan- 
kenhorn,  R.  R.  Smith,  and  H.  C.  Win- 
ans.  The  bulls  this  association  now 
owns  all  have  daughters  milking  and 
are  about  ready  to  be  proved.  The 
bulls  will  be  alive  when  proved  and 
available  for  continued  service. 

Columbia  county’s  first  bull  associa¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  Cortez  J.  Pells, 
Ralph  D.  Felts,  Grant  D.  Langdon,  and 
W.  B.  Dinehart. 

Every  one  of  the  breeders  in  these 
new  bull  associations  is  a  member  of  a 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
and  realizes  the  importance  of  continu¬ 
ous  testing  and  records  in  a  breeding 
program.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  several  of  the  breeders  have  ap¬ 
proved  herds  for  Bang’s  disease  and 
the  others  have  all  started  a  blood  test¬ 
ing  program. 

In  practically  every  county  where  the 
bull  program  has  been  explained  to 
dairymen,  there  has  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  and  much  interest  has 
been  shown.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  twenty  such  co¬ 
operative  bull  associations  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State.  Twelve  of  the 


associations  are  made  up  of  Holstein 
breeders.  There  are  six  Guernsey  and 
two  Jersey  bull  associations.  Several 
others  are  being  organized. 


A  Polled  Jersey  Herd 

There  are  a  great  many  Jersey 
breeders  in  Maine,  but  there  is  but  one 
large  sized  Polled  Jersey  herd  in  the 
state  and  according  to  the  records  it 
is  a  good  one.  E.  B.  Hilton  of  Anson 
has  a  herd  of  between  40  and  50  head, 
all  excellent  animals. 

Back  in  1918,  Mr.  Hilton,  while  on  a 
visit  in  Ohio,  bought  a  bull  to  head  the 
herd  at  Hilton  Stock  Farm.  He  had 
some  Polled  Herefords  before  that. 
This  bull  was  King  Charles  Innovator, 
a  pure  bred  St.  Lambert  strain.  He  got 
about  65%  polled  calves,  all  from  horn¬ 
ed  cows,  and  most  of  his  daughters 
proved  better  producers  than  their 
mothers,  some  of  them  milking  as  high 
as  50  pounds  a  day  when  fresh. 

In  1924  another  polled  bull,  Melba’s 
Polled  Tormentor,  was  purchased  in 
Ohio.  He  was  a  combination  of  St. 
Lambert  and  Tormentor  strain,  tracing 
many  times  to  the  sire  of  Sophie’s  Tor¬ 
mentor.  About  half  the  cows  he  was 
mated  with  were  horned  and  all  their 
calves  were  polled. 

In  1927  Polled  Owl  You’ll  Do,  the 
present  herd  sire,  was  purchased  in 
Kentucky.  His  sire  was  considered  to 
be  the  finest  polled  bull  in  existence,  a 
five  generation  pedigree  showing  such 
noted  sires  as  Spermfield  Owl,  Cham¬ 
pion  Flying  Fox,  Mertha’s  Duke,  Rob¬ 
ert  You’ll  Do,  Imp.  Oxford  You’ll  Do, 
Gamboge’s  Knight,  Gamboge’s  Prince, 
King’s  Rioter  Land  and  St.  Lambert 
Boy  4th;  this  last  named  was  polled, 
being  one  of  the  original  “sports”  or 
mutations.  Polled  Owl  You’ll  Do  has 
just  been  awarded  a  Tested  Sire  Cer¬ 
tificate  stating  that  eleven  of  his 
daughters  have  been  officially  tested 
for  production  averaging  9231  pounds 
milk,  testing  5.54%  fat  and  511.83 
pounds  fat. 

Another  bull  that  is  being  used  in 
the  herd  is  Brown  Belle’s  Jap  Second. 
His  sire  is  Brown  Belle’s  Jap  bred  at 
Meridale  Farms. 

Thus  it  looks  as  though  horns  are 
not  necessary  to  make  good  production 
in  the  Jersey  breed. — V.  W.  Canham 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
10  Guernsey  Cows  .  .  .  . 

All  clean  tested,  young,  heavy  producers. 

The  kind  that  a  dairyman  likes  to  own. 

One  hundred  gallons,  first  quality  maple  syrup. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN  Homer,  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

TARBELL  FARMS, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


farm  Cwernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  16241 1. 

Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  1 0 1 26 1 . 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  champion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 

G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY.  Manager. 


Bellmath  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal  Accredited 
Herd  No.  45487 


New  York  Approved 
Herd  No.  46, 


MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  sale. 


Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


UNKAMET  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  and  SEQUEL 

GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUJ?TS  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

fflYCHMERE  FARM 

Wayne  Co.  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative.. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

THE  CROCKER  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Herd  Sire:  SUPREME’S  CHAMPION  No.  214194 

SIRE  ROYAL  SUPREME  137088. 

DAM  MAYFLOWERS  FAWN  FACE  92475. 

EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CORTLAND, _ NEW  YORK 

Eorge  hill 

_ Guernseys... 

Select  your  future  herd  sire  from  a  high  testing, 
high  producing  strain  while  prices  are  Low. 

Over  50  A. R.  records  in  our  herd.  A.  R.  Sires. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Breeder  of 

Mai  ose  (Juernseys 

MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ALLEY  MEAD  — — 

GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE.  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco.  N.Y. 


^pplecot  Quernsey  jparm 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  Herd. 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &  SON’S 

Schaghticoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


cDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Bulls 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 

I  We  have  tor  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service¬ 
able  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 

McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.  R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

C  SC  AX  W.  KINNEY,  Owner 
Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  changing  their  ads  in  OUT 
issue  of  May  11: 
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I.  D.  Karr,  Almond,  N.  Y. 

Paul  A.  Dodge  &'  Sons,  Rowley,  Mass. 

High  Pastures,  Woodstock,  VL 
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The  Sixth  Annual 

Strathglass  -  Strathaven  Sale 


of 


50  Registered  Ayrshires 


on  Thursday,  May  9th 

Offers  the  season’s  best  opportunity  for  selection 
of  richly  bred,  sound,  good  typed,  young  foun¬ 
dation  stock  of  this  breed,  with  best  obtainable 
4%  production  inheritance. 

fO  YOUNG  BULLS,  40  FEMALES  ARE  SELLING. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


Ay 


SAND  HILL 


RSHIRE 


S 


Accredited  T.B.  Certificate  No.  204530. 
Bang’s  Disease  Free  Herd  Certificate  No.  123. 
TWO  CHOICE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
8  mo.  old,  Sired  by  Penshurst  Leader. 


I.  D.  KARR 


Aimond,  New  York 


HARTNETT  farMs 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  j.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  TOP  QUALITY 

AYRSHIRES 

Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIAS  SELLERS,  Mgr. 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Refer  to  previous  advertisement*. 

WE  NOW  OFFER:  BULL  H.P.  464  — 

OroPPed  February  22,  1935.  Solid  color,  light  fawn, 
except  for  a  sprinkling  of  white  on  stifles.  Fault* 
less  conformation  and  most  promising. 

Sired  by — Sybil’s  Fairy  Prince,  Silver  Medal  son  of 
renowned  Medal  of  Merit  bull  Sybil’s  Gamboge. 

His  Dam — H.P.  Quality  Cowslip,  now  in  the  R.  of 
M.;  promises  to  make  Gold  Medal.  She  sired  by 
Quality  Dreamer,  whose  only  two  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  to  date  both  gualified  for  Silver  Medals,  <me 
with  745  lbs.  butter  fat,  12,245  lbs.  milk  at 
2  yrs.  I  ,mo.  of  age. 

PRICE  — $75.  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFER¬ 
RED.  F.O.B.  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80  :  28  lb.  handy  pail, 
$2.40  not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $l.50i 
15  lbs.,  $2.10;  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  lb.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a  reason.” 

|F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT 


Estate  of 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Owner. 


High  Pastures 

Woodstock, Vermont 


James  F. 
Nelson, 
Manager. 


Fancy  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  GALLON,  $2.00:  HALF  GALLON,  $1.10. 
SUGAR,  25  LB.  IN  FIVE  AND  TEN  LB.  TINS. 
PREPAID  ONE  AND  TWO  ZONE. 


Certified  ^ 

ry  CAYUGA  SOY  BEANS 
CORNELL  NO.  11  CORN 

QUALITY  SEED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
FREE  STORAGE  TILL  PLANTING  TIME. 
Write  to 

. .  JERRY  A.  SMITH 

^^Ludlowville,  R.  D.  1,  New  York, 


O  $4 

ben 


CAYUGA 
.00 


MANCHU 

$2.00 


YBE  AN 


S 


Greensboro, 


P.  N.  ALLEN 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 
5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 


Vermont.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F.LM  HILL  JERSEYS 

Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm 


BROOKFIELD, 

MASS. 


Certified  Michigan  Robust 

Pea  Beans 

1st  Award  at  Rochester  Seed  Show 

ROBERT  E.  MOODY 

Rushville _ - _ New  York 

PLATO  BROOK  FARM  I  CERTIFIED 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys  SEED  POTATOES 

A.J.C.C.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  Average  > 

9544  lbs.  Milk  —  466.69  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  farmers  prices  a  bull  calf,  backed 
by  high  production  and  proven  transmitting  ability. 

Dams  record  8405  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  fat  at  2  years. 

ACCREDITED  AND  ABORTION  FREE. 

CARL  W.  MILLER  R.  D.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  3 — original  strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL — an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 


Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  Ralph  Baker 


Victor, 
New  York 


I**  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
|  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BROWN 

SWISS 

CATTLE 


Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
of  animals  for  sale.  Blood  tested  and 
free  from  mastitis. 


Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

Corfu,  N.  Y.  Res.  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Elco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

ROYALLY  BRED  TYPE,  SIZE  AND  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 


—  Meridale  Farms  — 

Annual  Sale 

Saturday,  June  15th 

Meredith,  New  York 

20  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 
30  MERIDALE-BRED  JERSEYS 
20  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  JERSEYS 
- Also - 

A  consignment  of  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calves 
by  State  breeders,  proceeds  for  a  4-H  Jersey  Build¬ 
ing  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse. 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

File  request  for  catalog. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
merit  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count,”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters,  2  young  sons  are 
FOR  SALE  NOW. 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Jj 


Outstanding  Yonng 

ERSEY  Sites 


Attention! 

No-Horned  Cattle  Breeders 

Read  This! 

Would  you,  as  breeders  of  the  world’s  finest  type 
of  cow,  be  interested  in  Joining  us  to  form  a 
Polled  Cattle  Club,  with  registry  and  all  benefits 
of  any  recognized  breed  association?  If  so,  write 
and  give  us  some  idea  of  your  set-up. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

Attention,  J.  L.  Dodge. 


REGISTERED  —  CERTIFIED 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

High  Yielding,  Plump  kernels.  Stiff  straw,  Ripens 
with  Oats.  “Grows  most  Digestible  Nutrients  per 
acre.”  $1.50  per  bu.  For  large  quantities  write 

WM.  F.  VOLLMER, 

Akron,  New  York 


Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Eqg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


H.  J. 
I  Little  Valley, 


SHOUP 


New  York 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

C/1  for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


CERTIFIED 

Alpha  :  Ithacan  :  Wheat 
Barley  \  Oats  .'  Straw 

THOMAS  CARMAN 
|  Trumansburg,  New  York. 

IFOR  SALE  .  .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

I  Tully,  New  York. 

»> 

p  CERTIFIED  p 

DEED  POTATOES 

SMOOTH  RURAL,  SIXTY  CENTS. 
The  Home  ol  Superlative  Seed  lor  20  Years 

I  THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  .  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs,  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

Icc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD-.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Ltn  I  IT  ILU  niouunwm  wv 

Aberdeen-Angus  o  ART  F  Y 

(Registered)  JLmp  JLtL  *  *  ■  J  A 


Cows  —  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING.  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORN  ELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 


I  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  I - - 


,  TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
"Tbt  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always.” 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averagw 
4!4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed, 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 
Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


HEREFORDS 

When  In  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England's  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

BIMliMU  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 


CUM  Seed  Potatoes  |L!£JLL™«_L«!™1 


Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
|  Car  lots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 


Preble, 


New  York 


Pullorum  Clean— Heavy  Duty— R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


CHOICE 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

$2.00  per  gal. 

JAS.  A.  HANLEY  Essex,  Vt. 


-v 


S  Gladiolus  Choice  B ulbs 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  do z. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named,  $1.00  per  doz. 

Good  bulbs  mixed,  50c  per  doz..  $3.00  per  I0O. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 
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have  your  soil  tested  free 

Send  a  sample  of  your  soil  to  your  County 
Agent  or  to  our  laboratories  for  a  free  test,  to 
eee  whether  your  soil  needs  lime  (most  of  our 
soils  do),  and  how  much  is  needed  for  best 
plant  growth. 

2.  LIME  YOUR  FIELDS  WITH 

“LIME  CREST”  CALCITE 

Use  the  quantity  of  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite— Pul- 
venzed,  or  Hydrated— shown  by  test  to  be 
right  for  your  land.  This  perfect  .limestone  is 
lime  at  its  best. 

Good  crops  cannot  grow  on  acid,  lime-starved  soil. 
On  such  soil,  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  will  return  many 
times  its  cost  in  increased  yields.  But  it  is  wasteful 
to  use  more  than  you  need.  So  first  have  your  soil 
tested;  then  order  the  correctamount  of  “Lime  Crest” 
Ml//.  Calcite.  Use  the  form  of  “Lime  Crest” 
Calcite  which  is  cheapest  per  unit  of 
total  oxides  delivered  to  your  farm. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet,  “Feed  the 
Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant.” 

UMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
JiF  AMERICA  DEPT.  40  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


Dr.Naylor 

Dependable  Veterinary 

PRODUCTS 

Measured  by — 

RESULTS  OBTAINED 

Not  by — 

ADVERTISING  CLAIMS 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 
UDDER  BALM— UDDER  LINIMENT 
CL  ERA  LAC— DIRENE— LINITE 
WOUND  PAINT— STOP-A-LEAK 

— ask  your  dealer 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


President  Talks 
To  Nation 


Wholesale  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants, 

dozen  choice  varieties,  hardy  open  grown  $1.00-1000, 
5000-$4.00,  I0,000-$7.50  —  new  soil  grown  thorobred 

stock  seeds.  Bonny-best,  marglobe  tomato  $1.50-1000. 
Snowball  cauliflower.  $3.00-1000.  Other  plants  May. 
June.  Oldest  Virginia  growers. 

JOE  COUNCIL!.  SONS.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Veterinary 
Gride  FREE 


93  Diseases 

jf  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
'  sheep  and  poultry  and  how 
to  treat  them  are  described 
J  and  illustrated  in  Peters’ 
J  Veterinary  Guide,  a  192-page 
r'book  of  great  value  the  year 
^  around.  Agricultural  instruc¬ 
tors  are  using  this  helpful  book.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today  and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 

Una  aIdph — shows  how  to  save 

VUUIW “money  by  vaccinat¬ 
ing  your  own  pigs  and  how  to  get  free  syringes 
with  an  order  for  3000  c.c.’s  of  Peters’  Clear 
Serum  and  200  c.c.’s  of  Virus  for  only  $19.60. 

Serum  55  cts. per  100  c.c.  Virus 1%cts.  perc.c. 

Pigs  20  to  40  lbs.,  26  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus, 
16%  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  30  c.c. 
Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  19%  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs 
90  to  120  lbs.,  40  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  25 f. 

Ahoftinm  — tells  how  to  collect  blood 
***'*'*■  samples  from  your  cows  to 

be  sent  to  our  laboratories  for  10  cts.  a  test. 
Also  how  to  do  your  own  vaccinating  against 
Abortion  at  only  49  cts.  per  animal. 

—describes  symptoms  and 
tells  how  to  vaccinate  with 
Peters’  Blackleg  Aggressin  at  9  cts.  per  dose. 
Free  syringes  with  first  100  doses. 

COLD  BRANDING-WITHOUT  HOT  IRON  at  1 
cent  per  animal,  or  99  cts.  a  Pint.  Branding 
Iron,  99  cts. — any  letter.  Write  and  order  to¬ 
day.  PETERS  PAYS  POSTAGE. 

Peters  Serum  Co.  operates  under 
U.  S.  Govt,  license  No.  34. 


Peters  Family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


WOOL  WANTED,  W00L-Uped&ain 

non  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alvah  A.  Coaover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WOOL— We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

to  8.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA.  P 


UT~\IRT  will  soon  fly  on  Works- 
Relief  program,”  said  President 
Roosevelt  in  radio  Fireside  Talk  to 
nation  Sunday,  April  28th. 

Said  from  250  to  300  kinds  of  work 
will  be  undertaken,  main  ones  being 
rural  rehabilitation  and  electrification, 
conservation,  irrigation,  better  high¬ 
ways,  grade  crossings  elimination, 
bousing,  sanitation,  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  reforestation  and  flood  con¬ 
trol. 

President  asked  public  to  help  him 
keep  down  graft  and  inefficiency  in  this 
“great  national  crusade  to  destroy 
idleness.”  “Most  effective  means  of 
preventing  such  evils,”  he  declared, 
“will  be  eternal  vigilance  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  people  themselves.” 

Social  security  bill  now  pending 
was  referred  to  by  President  as  “side 
partner”  of  Works-Relief  program. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  April 
19th  by  vote  of  372  to  33.  Now  in 
Senate  Committee,  and  will  probably 
be  passed  by  Senate  about  as  is.  Main 
provisions  are: 

1.  Old  Age  Pensions  for  needy  per¬ 
sons  over  65  years,  matching  state  pen¬ 
sions  dollar-for-dollar  up  to  $15  a 
month.  It  works  like  this:  If  state 
gives  a  $15  a  month  pension,  total  pen¬ 
sion  would  be  $30;  if  state  gives  $10, 
total  pension  would  be  $20;  or  if  state 
gives  $20,  total  pension  would  be  $35. 
These  pensions  will  be  paid  out  of 
taxes. 

2.  Old  Age  Benefits,  to  be  paid  to 
persons,  now  employed,  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  65.  Cash  for  these 
will  be  raised  from  funds  built  up 
through  a  fifty-fifty  tax  on  employers’ 
payrolls  and  employees’  wages. 

3.  Unemployment  insurance,  handled 
by  States  and  financed  by  Federal  pay¬ 
roll  tax  on  employers  of  10  or  more 
persons  (some  exemptions). 

4.  Aid  for  children  and  others  by 

Federal  grants  of  money  to  states  to 
help  support  dependent  and  crippled 
children,  and  public  health  work. 

SLANT:  Passage  of  this  security 
bill  by  House,  instead  of  unsound 
Townsend  pension  plan  and  other  Santa 
Claus  measures,  is  good  sign  that  Am- 
erican  common  sense  hasn’t  gone  com¬ 
pletely  hay-wire.  Townsend  plan  was 
badly  beaten  by  vote  of  266  to  56.  One 
of  good  features  of  Administration’s 
bill  is  provision  for  old  age  benefits 
based  on  contributions  from  workers’ 
wages.  This  will  help  eventually  to 
make  system  partly  self-supporting. 

President  wound  up  talk  by  referring 
briefly  to  unfinished  business  before 
Congress : 

NRA.  Said:  “I  have  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  extend  the  life  of  this  useful 
agency  of  government.”  (Senate 
Finance  Committee  since  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  10  months). 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  HOLDING  COM¬ 
PANIES.  Said :  “I  consider  this  legis¬ 
lation  a  positive  recovery  measure  .... 

It  will  not  destroy  values.” 

REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE 
TRANSPORTATION.  Said:  “Will 
greatly  stimulate  general  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  nation.” 

BANKING  BILL.  Said:  “Propos¬ 
als  made  to  amend  Federal  Reserve 
Act  deserve  prompt  and  favorable  ac¬ 


tion  by  Congress  ....  Are  readjust¬ 
ments  in  light  of  past  experience  and 
present  needs.” 

RECOVERY.  This  is  “unfinished 
business”  which  President  thinks  is  on 
way  to  being  finished.  Said:  “Never 
since  my  inauguration  in  March,  1933, 
have  I  felt  so  unmistakably  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  recovery  ....  Confidence 
is  growing  on  every  side.” 


Right  Men 
I n  Right  Places 


most  European  countries  today  people 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  because  of  censorship,  we  realize 
how  important  it  is  that  there  be  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  of  the  press.  However, 
lest  freedom  of  the  press  degenerate 
into  license,  it  is  equally  vital  that  its 
guiding  spirits  be  men  of  the  ability 
and  character  of  Frank  Gannett  and 
Joe  Bamum. 

Both  Gannett  Papers  and  Post- 
Standard  have  large  and  growing  cir¬ 
culations  in  rural  districts  because 
their  publishers  and  editors  know  and 
understand  the  problems  of  agriculture. 


'C'LECTED  to  high  positions  in  news- 
paper  world  recently  were  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  18  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Northeast,  and  Jerome  D.  Barnum  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  publisher  of  the  Post- 
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TJERE  are  high  spots  on  AAA’s 

A  pocketbook  during  21  months  of 
operation : 

Total  processing  taxes  on  farm  com¬ 
modities  paid  government  792  million 
dollars  —  more  than  the  total  of  fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  or  total  of  tariff 
duties.  Where  did  this  three-quarters 
billion  come  from?  From  processing 
taxes  on: 


Jerome  D.  Barnam, 
publisher  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  newly 
elected  president  of 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  fundament¬ 
al  beliefs: 

1.  Complete  freedom 
of  press. 

2.  An  honest  dollar. 

3.  Better  understand¬ 
ing  between  country 
and  city  people. 

Standard.  Mr.  Gannett  has  been  made 
director  of  Associated  Press,  to  succeed- 
the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Barnum  becomes 
president  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Each  of  these  positions  carries  with 
it  tremendous  prestige.  Associated 
Press  with  its  correspondents  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  world  (you 
have  often  seen  its  signature  “AP”  on 
the  date  line  of  news  articles)  brings 
you  news  in  your  morning  or  evening 
paper  from  everywhere ;  and  probably 


pork  products 
cotton  for  dresses, 
shirts,  overalls,  etc. 
wheat 

sugar,  tobacco,  corn, 
rice,  and  peanuts  More  millions 


$200,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 


Frank  E.  Gannett, 
publisher  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Chair¬ 
man  of  “ American 
Agricalturist”  Board 
of  Directors,  newly 
elected  Director  of 
Associated  Press. 

Some  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs  and  editorial 
policies : 

1.  A  Secretary  of 
Peace  in  President’s 
Cabinet. 

2.  An  honest  dollar. 

3.  A  program  of 
plenty  in  opposition 
to  policy  of  making 
things  scarce. 

at  least  fifty  million  people  read  one 
or  more  of  the  500  daily  newspapers 
which  make  up  the  membership  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  Mr.  Barnum  is  new 
president. 

SLANT:  When  we  know  that  in 


Who  got  this  money?  Mostly  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  farmers  for  making 
things  scarce.  Also  an  army  of  AAA 
employees. 

SLANT:  One  chief  purpose  of  AAA 
was  to  help  cotton  industry.  What 
happened?  Cotton  mills  were  unable 
to  sell  goods  made  from  higher  priced 
cotton,  surplus  has  piled  up,  mills  have 
closed,  throwing  out  thousands  of 
workers.  This  backs  up  on  cotton 
farmers,  who  find  it  harder  to  sell 
their  crops  and  are  becoming  dissatis¬ 
fied.  Meanwhile,  other  cotton  countries 
capture  foreign  trade  formerly  held  by 
America. 

Same  with  hog  raisers,  who  find 
heavy  processing  tax  on  pork  products 
is  slicing  consumption.  If  many 
farmers  receiving  benefits  are  com¬ 
plaining,  what  about  vast  number,  like 
dairymen  and  poultrymen,  who  are 
paying  processing  taxes  and  receiving 
little  or  no  benefit? 

On  other  hand,  Secretary  Wallace 
and  his  AAA  associates  insist  that  their 
policies  must  be  continued;  threaten 
that  if  AAA  stops  Americans  will  get 
something  worse.  Say  we  produce 
more  than  we  can  consume.  Europe 
either  cannot  or  won’t  buy.  Say 
manufacturing  industry  is  protected  by 
tariff  and  that  AAA  processing  tax  is 
protection  for  farmer. 

SLANT :  Some  truth  in  Secretary 
Wallace’s  arguments.  It  is  a  tough 
nut  to  crack  but  even  at  best  AAA 
policy  helps  only  western  and  south¬ 
ern  farmers.  How  about  rest  of  us? 

AAA  Amendments 

Trimmed  or  lost  will  be  AAA  amend¬ 
ments  when  Congress  finally  gets 
through  with  them.  These  have  been 
reported  favorably  and  may  pass : 

1.  Right  of  AAA  to  license  dealers, 
excepting  retailers,  and  to  examine 
their  books. 

2.  Right  to  pay  benefits  for  increas¬ 
ing  production  as  well  as  for  restrict¬ 
ing  it. 

Reported  unfavorably  and  not  likely 
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This  Vitally  Concerns  YOU 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
following  personal  message 
comes  from  Mr.  Frank  Gannett: 
“The  Banking  Act  of  1935,  now 
before  Congress,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  measures  ever  con¬ 
sidered  by  America’s  law  making 
bodies.  The  bill  itself  is  a  long 
and  technical  document,  but  one 
section  of  it  would  affect  pro¬ 
foundly  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
This  section  delegates  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  a  Board  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  the  dollar  bill 
shall  be  worth.  Such  vast  and 
unlimited  power  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  held  by  any  individual 
or  group  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

“Suppose  some  person  or  group 
had  power  and  authority  to  change 
the  size  of  the  gallon,  the  length 
of  the  yard,  the  weight  of  the 
pound?  In  the  realm  of  money, 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Bill  would  do.  Enactment  of 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  can  only 
bring  serious  disorder  to  busi¬ 
ness.  An  Amendment  has  been 
proposed  which  would  eliminate 
this  power.  It  is  known  as  the 
Goldsborough  Amendment.  By 
this  amendment  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  be 
maintained  substantially  stable 
in  relation  to  a  large  number  of 
basic  commodity  prices. 

“May  I  urge  every  reader  of 
American  Agriculturist  immedi¬ 
ately,  today,  to  wire  his  Senator 
and  Congressmen  in  Washington 
that  he  thinks  the  Banking  Bill 
should  not  be  passed  without  the 
Goldsborough  Amendment?” 

— Frank  E.  Gannett. 


to  pass  are: 

1.  Power  to  license  retailers  of  farm 
products  so  as  to  prevent  milk  dealers 
and  chain  stores  from  wrecking  con¬ 
trol  programs.  SLANT:  If  any  of 
these  arbitrary  powers  are  to  be  grant¬ 
ed,  this  one  would  probably  help  dairy¬ 
men  most. 

2.  Right  to  impose  reduction  quotas 
on  individual  farmers  when  two-thirds 
of  growers  of  any  crop  vote  for  such 
action.  SLANT:  Absolute  regimenta¬ 
tion. 

Criticizing  entire  AAA  program  in¬ 
cluding  proposed  amendments,  Liberty 
League  shouts: 

“AAA  demands  mean  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  —  one-man  con¬ 
trol  for  20  billion  dollar  processing 
industries.” 

Recognizing  growing  tide  of  AAA 
criticism,  especially  effect  of  its  poli¬ 
cies  on  cotton  industry,  President 
Roosevelt  has  just  appointed  board  of 
four  cabinet  members  to  study  situa¬ 
tion.  SLANT:  But  what  this  board, 
or  some  other,  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  figure  out  is  how  government  can 
easiest  back  out  of  most  of  impossible 
AAA  program,  just  as  it  is  now  back¬ 
ing  away  from  NRA.  How  to  let  go 
of  bear  is  the  problem! 

#  Silver  Cloud  for  China — 
U.  S.  Miners  Get  Lining 


QBEYING  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934,  President  Roosevelt  upped 
silver  price  from  64.64c  to  71.11c,  and 
two  weeks  later  to  77.57c  an  ounce. 
Act  directs  government  to  buy  silver 
until  price  rises  to  $1.29,  or  until 
amount  in  government  vaults  equals 
one-third  value  of  government’s  gold. 

SLANT:  This  program  booms  silver 
uuning  in  some  western  states,  serious¬ 
ly  disrupts  currency  of  China,  a  friend¬ 
ly  country  on  silver  basis,  tending  to 


drive  prioe  level  there  down.  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency  not  backed  by  silver,  therefore 
silver  is  a  commodity  just  like  wheat 
or  cotton.  Just  as  logical  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  and  store  these  commodi¬ 
ties  as  silver.  Program  is  not  inflation¬ 
ary  except  as  people  think  so  and  only 
effect  will  be  to  make  silver  miners 
happy. 


Farm  News 


A  FTER  a  week’s  quarrel  on  Bank- 
head  billion  dollar  tenant  bill, 
Senate  sidetracked  it  temporarily  by 
shoving  it  back  to  committee.  If  it 
passes  it  sets  up  a  credit  corporation 
to  loan  money  on  little  or  no  collateral 
to  farm  tenants  to  make  them  farm 
owners.  Would  be  used  mostly  in 
South  where  AAA  cotton  control  has 
complicated  farm  troubles.  Senator 
Borah  tried  to  chop  off  cipher,  reduc¬ 
ing  amount  from  billion  to  hundred 
million.  SLANT:  It  is  a  fool  bill,  ex¬ 
travagant  and  unnecessary.  Many 
tenants  need  help  right  enough,  but 
not  by  lending  them  money  and  getting 
them  deeper  in  debt  they  never  can 
pay  off. 

Seven  different  agencies  are  already 
in  existence  to  adt>ance  farm  loans. 

Handled  by  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  on  business  basis  requiring  col¬ 
lateral  are: 

1.  Federal  Land  Bank,  loaning  50 
per  cent  of  appraised  land  value  and 
20  per  cent  of  buildings  on  first 
mortgages,  with  interest  as  low  as 
41/4  per  cent. 

2.  Production  Credit  Corporation, 
loaning  to  buy  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
livestock,  for  short  term  at  5  per  cent. 

3.  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  making 
loans  to  farm  cooperatives  at  low  rate. 

4.  Commissioner’s  Loans,  also  Cred¬ 
it  Administration  responsibility,  use 
money  appropriated  by  Congress;  can 
add  to  Land  Bank  loans  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  appraised  value. 

Slightly  less  businesslike,  to  help 
farmers  in  sore  need,  are: 

5.  Emergency  Crop  and  Seed  Loans, 
up  to  $500  for  one  year  at  5  per  cent 
where  other  credit  cannot  be  obtained. 
Money  appropriated  by  Congress;  su¬ 
pervised  by  FCA. 

6.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  at  4  per  cent  to  AAA  reduction 
contract  signers  45  cents  a  bushel  on 
stored  corn,  12  cents  a  pound  on  stored 
cotton,  pegging  prices  at  those  points. 

7.  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  now  being  liquidated.  Still 
has  loans  outstanding. 

Those  institutions  controlled  by  Farm 
Credit  Administration  have  cooperative 
features;  farmers  have  increasing 
share  in  management  Headed  by 
Governor  W.  I.  Myers,  they  are  sound, 
have  greatly  helped  farmers,  and  work¬ 
ing  on  sound  business  principles  are 
covering  every  farm  credit  need. 

9  Government 
Saved  Money 

it'T'HIS  completes  a  high  adventure 
in  refinancing,”  said  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  on 
calling  in  last  of  Liberty  Bonds.  (Ef¬ 
fective  October  15).  These  bonds, 
totaling  $11,250,000,000,  were  issued  in 
1918  at  4%  per  cent  interest.  They 
were  not  due  until  1938,  but  Treasury 
figured  it  could  now  borrow  money  for 
less  than  3  per  cent  and  thus  make  a 
real  saving.  (If  you  have  any  Libertys 
left,  better  cash  them  soon.) 

Said  Secretary  Morgenthau:  “Na¬ 
tional  debt  has  increased  from  21  bil¬ 
lion  to  $28,800,000,000  since  Roosevelt 
administration  took  office,  but  as  re¬ 
sult  of  successful  financing  the  nation 
is  carrying  greatest  debt  in  history  for 
less  money  than  it  cost  in  1925  when 
debt  was  8  billions  smaller.” 


“Neither  have  I.  But  I  always 
look  around  before  I  buy  a 
truck.  You  don’t  even  do  that. 
You  just  order  a  new  Ford. 
How’s  that  happen?” 

“Well  ...  I  just  figure  Ford 
started  this  whole  idea  of  giving 
the  farmer  a  low-priced  truck 
that  he  could  afford  to  buy  and 
afford  to  run  after  he  got  it.  And 
I  figure  Ford  never  will  build 
any  other  kind  of  truck.  So 
what’s  the  use  of  wasting  time. 


here  and  take  a  look  at  this  cab. 
Regular  passenger-car  comfort! 
See  those  ribs  on  the  brake 
drums?  They  cool  the  drums 
faster  and  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  out  of  round.  Look  her 
over!  Full-floating  rear  axle, 
new  11-inch  clutch  .  .  .  real 
heavy-duty  parts  everywhere— 
and  mighty  easy  to  handle.” 

“Say  .  .  .  this  is  SOME  truck. 
But  how  do  you  figure  it  costs 
less  to  run  than  your  old  ‘four’? 


when  I  know  I’ll  end  up  buying 
a  Ford?” 

“Guess  you’re  right.  Ford 
sure  seems  to  know  the  kind  of 
truck  the  farmer  needs  .  .  .  and 
gives  it  to  him.  But  tell  me. 
How  do  you  like  this  new  1935 
Ford  V-8  Truck  of  yours?” 

“Say,  Jim,  this  is  the  greatest 
truck  Ford  EVER  built!  It  costs 
less  to  run  than  that  old  four- 
cylinder  Ford  of  mine.  Come 


This  is  an  ‘ eight isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sir!  A  V-8.  But  eight 
small  cylinders  don’t  use  any 
more  fuel  than  four  big  ones. 
And  I’ll  prove  it  to  you.  Just  go 
see  the  Ford  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  give  you  an  ‘on-the-job’  test. 
Borrow  his  demonstrator  truck 
and  drive  it  yourself,  with  your 
own  loads.  You’ll  find  out  how 
V-8  Performance  saves  time  . .  • 
and  V-  8  Economy  saves  money.” 


SEE  THE  NEW  1935  FORD  V-8  PASSENGER  CARS.  TRY  THE  NEW  CENTER-POISE  RIDE 


THE  NEW  1935 


FORD  V-8 
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25%  Protein  Guaranteed 


BUFFALO 

the  standard 

CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


the  ideal 

pasture  supplement 


For  nearly  half  a  century 
Buffalo  has  been  included 
in  the  Summer  feeding 
programs  of  good  dairy¬ 
men.  Buffalo  supplies  the 
nutrients  lacking  in  pasture 
grass  and  prevents  the 
slump  in  milk  production 
which  is  likely  to  occur 
when  pasture  gets  dry  and 
6hort  in  Juty  and  August. 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
has  the  important  qualities 
which  count  most  in  the 
efficient  production  of 
milk. 

1.  A  high  content 
of  CORN  GLUTEN 
and  CORN  SOLUBLES. 

2.  The  RIGHT  CON¬ 
SISTENCY  for  dairy 
feeding. 

During  this  pasture  geason, 
feed 

BUFFALO 

the  standard 

CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

MADE  FROM  AMERICAN 
CORN  WHICH  IS  PUR¬ 
CHASED  FOR  CASH. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
New  York  —  Chicago 


4  4TT’S  a  peach  of  an  idea,”  I  remark- 
ed  when  George  A.  Morse  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  invited  me  to  stop  in  and  have 
some  fresh  peach  shortcake.  The 
peaches  came  direct  from  the  cold 
room  of  the  storage.  Not  that  frozen 
fresh  peaches  are  so  rare,  but  these 
particular  peaches  are. 

They  were  grown  upon  what  Mr.  Morse 
calls  his  “million-dollar  peach  tree.” 
The  tree  resulted  from  about  one 
chance  in  a  million  and  if  all  the  good 
thoughts  the  owner  holds  for  it  are 
realized  some  day  it  may  be  worth  a 
million  dollars  to  the  peach  industry. 

Those  who  have  seen  and  eaten  of 
the  fruit  are  enthused.  So  is  Mr. 
Morse,  and  this  year  hundreds  of  cut¬ 
tings  are  being  taken  for  budding. 

Nature,  Fruit  Breeder 

The  tree  is  growing  by  the  barn. 
Mr.  Morse,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau,  never 
bothered  to  spray  it  or  fertilize  it. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  began  to 
get  interested,  but  still  held  off  spray¬ 
ing  because  he  did  not  vsflsh  to  splatter 
the  side  of  the  barn. 

He  took  a  few  of  the  peaches  to  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Co-operative  Association,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  He  got  re¬ 
quests  for  trees  or  cuttings  from  as 
far  away  as  Illinois.  A  few  young 
trees  are  being  tried  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 

Perhaps  15  years  ago  a  peach  pit 
was  tossed  by  the  barn.  Only  by 
chance  did  any  one  fail  to  pull  up  the 
tree.  Mrs.  Morse  in  due  course  pluck¬ 
ed  the  fruit  while  her  husband  was 
busy  in  his  orchards.  Neighbors  got 
sample  peaches.  The  flesh  is  golden 
yellow,  the  fruit  not  so  round  as  a 
Crawford  or  as  long  as  an  Elberta.  A 
canner  says:  “Maybe  it  is  the  peach 
the  canning  industry  has  been  waiting 
for.” 

About  That  Drought 

Dust  storms  and  drought,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  supply  of 
wheat,  have  been  overemphasized,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  E.  Farrell,  chief  of 
the  wheat  section  of  the  AAA.  In 
Rochester,  he  explained  the  wheat  con¬ 
trol  plan  to  a  regional  meeting  of 
county  wheat  allotment  committees  and 
county  agents.  With  him  was  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  former  Massachusetts  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  AAA  as  contact  man  in  the 
northeastern  states. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  the  carryover  of 
150  million  bushels  assures  there  will 
be  no  shortage.  Drought  and  dust 
storms  happen  occasionally,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  they  will  recur  next 
year,  he  said.  “The  sand  always  is 
blowing  in  some  sections,”  he  added. 

Of  course,  there  are  only  about  500 
New  York  farmers  signed  up,  compared 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  West. 
And  New  York  gets  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  compared  to  a  total  of 
millions.  But  farmers  present  appear¬ 
ed  satisfied.  Wilbur  Mull  of  Albion, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Orleans 
County  Committee,  thought  everyone 
who  understood  the  plan  was  satisfied. 

Another  Drought  Version 

The  other  day  I  visited  with  Joseph 
S.  Nundy  of  Hilton,  home  from  five 
months  as  a  government  inspector  of 
emergency  hay  shipments  in  the 


drought  area.  Most  of  his  work  was 
in  Eastern  Colorado,  although  he  visit¬ 
ed  other  states. 

“Dry  weather  has  been  continuing 
about  five  years  and  men  told  me  con¬ 
ditions  are  getting  worse,”  he  said.  He 
related  how  a  rumor  of  rain  and  green 
grass  starts  a  migration.  Farmers 
abandon  their  farms  and  stock  to  head 
for  the  green  fields.  He  said  a  rumor 
like  this  brought  such  a  large  number 
of  migrants  to  Gunnison,  Colorado,  that 
advertisements  were  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  advising  people  to  stay  away. 

As  a  sample  of  distress  prevalent, 
he  said  a  man  at  Springfield  abandoned 
a  house  he  had  built  for  $4,500  when 
he  could  not  raise  $900  on  it.  The 
postmaster  wired  Washington  he  was 
resigning  and  pulled  out. 

Feed  Needs  Desperate 

He  said  county  drought  relief  com¬ 
mittees  pass  upon  stockmen’s  feed 
needs  for  30-day  period  and  then  loans 
are  made  through  rehabilitation  cor¬ 
porations.  Before  hay  was  bought  on 
grades,  stockmen  were  fleeced  right 
and  left.  A  classic  example,  he  relat¬ 
ed,  was  a  shipment  of  com  stubble 
and  dirt  to  a  farmer  who  had  ordered 
a  carload  of  hay.  The  receiver  paid 
$19.50  a  ton  and  it  was  found  the  car 
contained  60  per  cent  dirt.  Now  only 
No.  2  hay  or  better  is  ordered  and  in¬ 
spectors  see  that  it  meets  grade  re¬ 
quirements.  Prices  range  from  $20  to 
$24  per  ton,  compared  to  $4  to  $6  a 
ton  in  normal  times. 

But  farmers  are  not  discouraged, 
Nundy  says,  as  they  told  him  if  rain 
came  the  Buffalo  grass  would  spring 
up  quickly  to  provide  feed.  On  the 
way  home  he  saw  green  fields  and  fat 
cattle  in  Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  returned  to  New  York  State  firm 
in  the  belief  it  is  paradise,  compared 
to  the  dust-swept  areas. 

New  Wrinkle  in  Berries 

Joseph  Kujawa  of  West  Webster  is 
one  of  the  largest  berry  growers  up¬ 
state.  He  has  close  to  60  acres  and  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  “berry 
king.”  Roger  Coombs,  manager  of  the 
Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau,  told  me 
“when  I  want  to  know  anything  about 
berries  I  go  to  Joe.”  So  I  went  to  Joe. 

I  found  him  starting  a  new  practice 
which  he  hopes  will  lessen  the  labor 
and  cost  of  producing  strawberries. 
Ordinarily  he  sets  out  young  plants 
produced  from  runners  one  year  to 
provide  fruit  for  the  next  two  years. 
It  is  a  huge  task  to  dig  up  the  young 
plants  and  plant  them  in  rows. 

This  spring  Mr.  Kujawa  is  running  a 
hand  cultivator  with  sharp  horizontal 
blades  through  the  rows  of  old  plants. 
This  removes  the  old  plants  and  leaves 
the  runners  with  their  young  plants 
between  the  rows.  If  the  practice 
works  successfully,  every  two  or  three 
years  the  old  plants  will  be  cut  out  and 
the  self-planted  plants  will  remain. 

Natural  Irrigation 

Mr.  Kujawa,  a  director  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Farm  Bureau,  does  not 
worry  about  droughts  affecting  his  ber¬ 
ries.  Springs  provide  sub-surface  irri¬ 
gation.  When  he  moved  onto  the  farm 
22  years  ago  much  of  the  land  was  too 
wet  to  be  of  much  use.  The  soil  was 
of  nice  texture,  but  one  was  apt  to 
sink  knee-deep  in  it.  He  decided  to 
drain  it  with  tile. 


In  Honor  of  Farmers 

In  an  article  in  our  last  issue 
was  an  old  announcement  which 
was  printed  in  the  first  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  1842. 
It  was  written  by  A.  B.  Allen,  the 
first  editor,  and  in  it  he  referred 
to  the  hard  times  which  followed 
the  business  panic  of  1837,  times 
very  similar  to  these,  and  then 
stated  the  fundamental  truth  that 
much  of  the  trouble  was  because 
agriculture  had  not  had  a  fair 
deal,  and  because  most  persons, 
including  farmers,  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  agriculture  is,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  so  well  said,  “the  most 
important  occupation  of  man¬ 
kind.”  Even  farmers  often  talk 
their  own  business  doum  instead 
of  talking  it  up. 

American  Agriculturist  has  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  carry  out  the  ideal 
established  by  its  first  editor 
more  than  ninety  years  ago,  that 
farming  ranks  with  any  other 
trade  or  profession,  and  that  life 
upon  the  land  is  a  good  life. 

That  is  just  the  reason  why 
we  have  for  years  been  naming 
Master  Farmers.  We  do  this  not 
only  to  honor  the  individual,  but 
to  honor  all  farmers  and  all  agri¬ 
culture. 

Send  your  nominations  now  for 
Master  Farmers  for  this  year. 
You  may  send  us  the  name  of  any 
couple,  among  your  friends, 
neighbors,  or  relatives,  whom  you 
think  is  worthy  of  the  honor.  As 
only  five  or  six  farmers  and  their 
wives  out  of  the  whole  state  will 
be  chosen,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
sure  as  you  can  that  your  nomi¬ 
nee  meets  the  high  qualifications 
required.  A  Master  Farmer  must 
be  more  than  a  good  farmer, 
more  than  a  good  homemaker; 
he  must  be  an  outstanding  citi¬ 
zen,  an  all-around  man. 


Then  it  was  found  the  entire  area 
included  about  18  to  24  inches  of  light 
soil  on  top  of  a  shelf  of  hardpan.  Un¬ 
derground  springs  covered  this  hard- 
pan  with  water  which  could  not  find 
an  outlet  downward.  After  ditches 
were  dug  and  tile  placed  it  was  found 
the  tile  carried  off  excess  water  but  all 
summer  provided  constant  Irrigation. 

“No  matter  how  dry  it  is  nearby, 
there  is  always  water  running  from 
the  tiles,”  said  Mr.  Kujawa.  “At  any 
time  in  the  summer  you  can  pick  up  a 
handful  of  soil  and  find  it  moist.” 

He  has  about  every  kind  of  berry 
except  Lawton.  After  a  few  years 
when  he  thinks  he  can  control  mosaic, 
he  will  resume  planting  the  black¬ 
berries. 

Black  raspberries,  too,  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible,  he  said.  “The  worst  enemy  a 
black  raspberry  can  have  is  a  red  or 
purple  berry  planted  alongside.  Pur¬ 
ples  are  least  susceptible  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  for  five  or  six  years 
in  spite  of  mosaic.” 

He  has  extensive  experimental  plots 
where  he  tries  out  promising  varieties 
recommended  by  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Apple  Blossom  Time 

Western  New  York’s  Apple  Blossom 
Queen  will  be  selected  at  Williamson 
May  18.  Earl  A.  Flansburgh  will  head 
a  committee  of  five  judges  to  pick  the 
queen  from  candidates  elected  in  rural 
high  schools. 

The  queen  will  be  crowned  and  a 
pageant  enacted  at  Brockport  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  May  25.  In  addition 
to  the  queen  and  her  court,  150  girl 
students  at  Brockport  Normal  School 
will  participate  in  the  pageant. 

The  blossom  festival  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Niagara-Orleans  Apple  Blossom 
Festival,  which  this  year  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  Monroe  and  Wayne 
counties. 

Rural  Life  Sunday 

Rural  Life  Sunday  has  not  been  too 
much  of  a  success  since  it  was  started 
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in  1929  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Home  Missions  Coun¬ 
cil.  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean,  pastor  of 
Greece  Baptist  Church  and  chaplain  of 
the  State  Grange,  plans  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  Sunday,  May  26. 

The  previous  day,  May  25,  will  wit¬ 
ness  the  pageant  and  other  features 
in  connection  with  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Blossom  Festival  at  Brock- 
port.  A  number  of  farm  leaders  will 
be  present  and  Mr.  Dean  hopes  many 
of  them  will  stay  over  for  the  Sunday 
service  in  the  nearby  town.  Peter  G. 
TenEyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  heads  the  list  of  those 
who  have  promised  Mr.  Dean  to  be 
present. 

It  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Dean 
gained  nationwide  mention  last  year 
as  the  conductor  of  the  first  Milk  Sun¬ 
day  service. 

Rural  Life  Sunday  seeks  to  revive 
a  custom  as  old  as  man’s  social  life. 
In  the  spring  in  olden  days  it  was 
customary  to  offer  supplication  to  Na¬ 
ture  to  foster  good  crops,  even  as 
thanks  were  offered  at  harvest  time. 
A  custom  in  many  rural  parishes  in 
England  is  to  take  the  congregation 
for  a  walk  about  the  countryside. 


New  Laws 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Bill  has  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman’s  signature  and  is  now 
a  law.  It  sets  up  corporation  with 
power  to  borrow  up  to  $50,000,000  of 
the  $500,000,000  federal  funds  set  aside 
for  rehabilitation  purposes.  Object  is 
to  assist  worthy,  capable  folks  who  de¬ 
sire  to  get  started  on  farms.  Help  not 
intended  as  gift  and  he  who  takes  help 
agrees  to  repay.  Is  another  example 
of  loans  now  available  to  farmers. 
Corporation  may  also  acquire  and  deal 
in  property,  assist  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  and  local  communities  in  re¬ 
habilitation,  help  any  kind  of  charitable 
education,  relief  and  health  activities  in 
farm  sections. 

Corporation  will  have  seven  direc¬ 
tors,  headed  by  Charles  Osborne .  of 
TERA.  Others  will  be  L.  R.  Simons, 
director  of  extension  at  Cornell;  Lin¬ 
coln  Kelsey,  who  was  assistant  county 
agent  leader  until  he  was  drafted  as 
rural  rehabilitation  advisor  of  the 
FERA;  M.  C.  Bond  of  Dr.  Warren’s  de¬ 


partment  at  Cornell;  State  Grange 
Master  Fred  Freestone;  R.  Dana  Skin¬ 
ner;  and  A.  W.  Manchester  of  the 
Land  Policy  Section  of  the  AAA. 

SLANT:  Effectiveness  of  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  will  depend 
largely  on  those  who  administer  it. 
Farmers  in  general  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  sound  sense  of  at  least  four 
of  the  seven,  perhaps  more  but  at  least 
a  majority. 

Unemployment  Insurance  plan  is 
new  New  York  law  of  far  reaching  im¬ 
portance.  Provides  for  payment  to 
men  out  of  work  without  requiring  any 
contributions  from  them  while  they  are 
employed.  Cost  to  be  borne  by  tax  on 
employers’  payrolls  of  1  per  cent  be¬ 
ginning  March  1,  1936,  2  per  cent  the 
next  year,  3  per  cent  each  year  there¬ 
after.  Benefits  to  workmen  to  begin 
January  1,  1938. 

After  that  the  man  who  has  had 
regular  insurance  employment  and 
who  is  out  of  work  three  weeks  -will 
get  weekly  pension  of  one-half  his  av¬ 
erage  pay  for  the  previous  year,  but 
not  over  $15  or  less  than  $5  a  week  for 
not  more  than  16  weeks  in  any  one 
year. 

SLANT:  Believe  workmen  should 
also  make  contribution.  Had  this  plan 
been  in  effect  in  1929  would  have  help¬ 
ed  for  short  time  only.  No  cure-all  for 
depressions  but  is  forward  step. 

Must  Go  to  School  Longer 

Minimum  compulsory  school  age  in 
New  York  State  is  increased  from  14 
to  16  years  of  age  by  new  bill  just 
signed  by  Governor  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man.  To  give  schools  time  to  meet  new 
requirements,  bill  does  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  until  September  1,  1936. 

Board  of  Regents  and  State  Mayor’s 
Conference  opposed  this  increase  in 
compulsory  education  term  because  it 
increases  educational  costs  by  keeping 
children  in  school  longer.  Governor 
Lehman  contended  that  young  people 
might  better  be  in  school  than  unem¬ 
ployed  and  on  the  streets.  Labor 
unions  favored  bill,  because  it  helped 
to  reduce  competition  in  child  labor. 


WGY  Farm  j 
PROGRAMS  j 
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Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report.  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins.  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY.  MAY  13 

12:35— “Home  Rule  for  Local  Government,”  Prof.  M. 
P.  Gather  wood. 

12:45 — “Made  From  Milk,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  14 

12:35— “A  Better  Milk-  Country,”  C.  M.  Slack. 

12:45— “A  Great  Public  Servant  —  The  Chemist,”  W. 
G.  Kennedy. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  15 

12:35 — “Making  Hot  Water  Handy.” 

12:45 — “Adventures  of  a  Water  Witch,”  Ray  F.  Pol¬ 
lard  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16 

12:35 — "Are  Horses  Coming  or  Going?”W7.  A.  Moore. 
12:45 — "The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  MAY  17 

12:35 — "Hardware  Disease,”  Dr.  A.  L.  Smith. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Irene  Fennell. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  18 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “Gardening  —  One  of 
the  Useful  Arts,”  Bennington  County,  Vt.,  4-H 
Clubs. 

MONDAY,  MAY  20 

12:35 — "Vegetable  Diseases,”  Dr.  P.  P.  Pirrone. 

12:45 — “Laying  Out  the  Laundry,”Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  21 

12:35 — “A  New  Deal  in  Grazing,”  Stanley  Colby. 

12:45 — "Adolescent  Guidance,"  Margaret  Hayes. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  22 

12:35 — “How  My  Electrical  Equipment  Pays  for  Itself.” 
12:45 — "Curiosity,”  Prof.  Bristow  Adams,  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  MAY  23 

"The  Farm  Market  Place, ”W.  3.  Grady. 

12:45 — “The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  MAY  24 

|J|35 — Holstein  Friesian  Association  of  America. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Gladys  Adams. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  25 

WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "A  Project  that’s  the 
Berries,”  Windham  County,  Vt..  4-H  Clubs. 


Beef  Day 

If  interested  in  beef  cattle,  be  in 
Ithaca  Friday,  May  17,  for  Beef  Cattle 
Day  at  the  college.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  talks  in  the  morning,  includ¬ 
ing  one  by  beef  cattle  buyer.  The 
afternoon  will  be  spent  visiting  beef 
cattle  barns  and  seeing  some  exhibition 
animals  as  well  as  some  demonstra- 
tional  judging.  Later  in  the  day  beef 
breeding  herds  will  be  visited  and  pas¬ 
ture  system  inspected,  under  guidance 
of  a  pasture  specialist  from  Agronomy 
Department. 

SLANT:  Under  the  right  conditions 
beef  cattle  have  their  place  in  the 
Northeast- 


Greatest  Dispersal  Sale 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

May  30th  and  31st,  193S 

The  greatest  sale  of  the  year  consisting  of  120  of  the  highest  bred  females 
—  8  superbly  bred  Herd  Bulls  —  35  grade  Angus  cows  and  25  Angus  steers, 
and  probably  50  calves  at  foot  by  sale  day,  about  240  head  all  told. 

The  herd  bulls  are  of  the  best  families  and  sired  by  sons  of  Earl  Marshall 
and  Blackcap  Revolution.  Females  are  of  the  Blackcap,  Trojan  Erien,  Pride 
of  Aberdeen  and  Queen  Mother  families  and  by  far  the  best  the  breed  affords. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  to  sell  many  real  bargains  are  sure  to  result. 

Come  and  bring  your  friends.  Meet  many  new  friends  and  witness  a 
GREAT  SALE  of  superb  Angus  cattle. 

Sale  will  be  held  under  cover.  For  catalogue  write  to  E.  T.  Davis,  Sale 
Manager,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  or  Pine  Grove  Farms,  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OLIVER  CABANA,  Jr.  Pine  Grove  Farms,  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Kjsrs  S":  Tuesday,  may  21, 10:00  a.  m. 

__  m  —  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  buy 

SO  ]R©§iStd^CCl  UOlStClWS  cattle  from  a  Breeder’s  Herd. 
Mostly  young  cows— good  producers— ex  cellent  type.  Several  cows  with  C.T.A.  Records. 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED 

Bang’s  disease  under  State  and  Federal  supervision.  Both  tests  recently  made. 

Note:  Horses,  hay,  grain  and  tools  will  be  sold  Saturday,  May  25,  starting 
at  9  o’clock  sharp.  For  further  information,  address 

BLISSVELDT  FARMS,  Jenison,  Michigan 

BESSIE  H.  HANCHETT,  Owner.  N.  C.  THOMAS,  Auctioneer. 


CATTLE 


200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
MAY  15-16,  1935.  AT  10  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 
Mostly  Accredited,  many  blood  tested,  mastitis  test 
charts,  vaccinated  tor  shipping  fever. 

100  FRESH  AND  NEARBY  SPRI N G ERS,  Y0 UN G  — 
Lots  of  them  have  production  records. 

50  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
25  BULLS — Ready  for  service  from  production  dams. 
Every  animal  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
Send  for  catalog  and  come  to  this  sale. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  sMa£c0MaNa9eYr: 

Pure  Bred  and  high  grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cows. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  Malone.  N.  Y.  Phone  241-R. 


SHEEP 


AYRSHIRE 
Show  and  Sale 

Fair  Grounds,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thursday ,  May  16,  11  a-m • 

40  FINE  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

AND  A  FEW  WELL  BRED  YOUNG  BULLS 

from  some  of  the  following  well  known  sires: 
Metropolitan  Footline  9th,  Strathglass  Speculator. 
King  Henry  Star,  Teddy  Lee  of  Sand  Hill,  Pens- 
hurst  Samson,  Penshurst  Crusader.  Fairfield  Battle 
Axe.  Glen  Foerd  Trimmer,  Sycamore  Saddler  and 
other  outstanding  sires. 


WILL  EVANS,  Auctioneer. 


Fred.  S.  Emmick, 


Sales  Manager, 
NORWICH. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  late  Mr.  W. 
g.  Martin,  we  announce  with  regret  the  dispersal 
of  the  famous  Greatwood  Flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires.  Buttar  Breeding  has  made  this  an  out¬ 
standing  flock  of  the  country.  Nearly  200  to  choose 
from.  First  come,  first  choice. 

Price  on  entire  flock  very  reasonable. 

Greatwood  Herd  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Yt. 


SWINE 


Cow  Sales 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  cows, 
you  will  be  interested  in  a  number  of 
sales  in  the  near  future. 


At  Norwich  on  May  16,  there  will  be 
an  Ayrshire  show  and  sale  under  the 
supervision  of  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
Club.  Show  starts  at  11  A.  M.;  sale 
right  after  lunch  when  40  cows  and 
heifers  and  a  few  young  herd  sires  will 
be  put  on  the  auction  block. 

*  *  * 

Beef  owners  who  lean  toward  “dod- 
dies”  will  head  toward  Elma,  Erie 
county,  N.  Y.,  May  30  and  31  for  Aber- 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


VACATION  PLANS — Have  you  seen 
announcement  of  this  year’s  American 
Agriculturist  vacation  tour?  Turn  to 
page  26  in  this  issue,  read  about  the 
Yellowstone  and,  as  directed,  drop  a 
postcard  for  further  information. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSS 

8-12  weeks 

$5.00  —  $5.50  —  $6.00  each 
BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  your  chance  now. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.,  Duroc 
and  Berkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks.  old.  $4.50  each ; 
8-9  wks.  old,  $5.00;  10  wks.  extras.  $5.50.  Ship  C.O.D. 
Our  Guarantee:  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  to  7  WK.,  $4.75  EACH— 7  to  8  WK.,  $5.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass. 
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FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
7  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Good  Pigs 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT 


7  to  8  weeks  $4.50  each.  Older, 
25  to  50  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.50.  All 
breeds.  Grated  on  approval. 

CHESWOLD.  DEL. 


BULLS — You  will  buy  a  high  bred  young  Registered 
Holstein  bull,  ready  for  service,  cheaper  at  the  Mg 
auction  sale.  May  15-16.  in  the  sale  pavilion,  Larlvule, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  than  you  can  privately  .  .  .  lead¬ 
ing  breeders  will  sell  good  bulls  in  this  sale.  .  ■  .  Ac¬ 
credited,  many  of  them  blood  tested.  Write  me  for  more 
details,  or  come  to  the  sale.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS. 
Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  FOR  SALE, 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses.  Belgian 
ctailinns.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

In  the  near  future  dairymen  are 
promised  a  look  at  the  plan  for  state 
and  federal  cooperation  in  ironing  out 
New  York  milk  shed  difficulties.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  asked  to  study  proposals 
carefully  before  coming  to  a  decision. 
Watch  American  Agriculturist  for  an 
explanation  of  the  provisions. 

Milk  production  has  been  increasing 
slowly,  though  still  below  last  year. 
Weather  has  not  been  favorable  for 
consumption.  Sentiment  has  been  eas¬ 
ed  by  recent  sharp  break  in  butter 
values  and  somewhat  easier  cheese 
situation.  The  latest  butter  quota¬ 
tions  in  New  York  on  higher  than 
extras  is  29  to  29%  cents  as  compared 
with  32 y2  a  week  ago.  Recent  prices 
have  been  low  enough  to  discourage 
imports.  In  fact,  when  some  foreign 
butter  arrived  recently,  its  owners 
found  it  worth  less  than  cost  plus 
transportation.  Some  stored,  hoping 
price  would  come  up;  others  sold  and 
took  the  loss.  Storage  holdings  of  but¬ 
ter  were  estimated  on  April  1  as 
3,615,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
12,512,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 

Here  are  interesting  figures:  Last 
December  butter  consumption  was  4.4 
per  cent  below  December,  1933.  Janu¬ 
ary  was  13.3  per  cent  below  January  a 
year  ago.  February  was  24.3  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  Consumption  of 
oleo  has  inci'eased  at  about  the  same 
rate  butter  has  decreased.  Evaporated 
milk  production  also  holds  up.  The 
first  two  months  this  year,  43,000,000 
pounds  more  milk  were  evaporated 
than  a  year  ago.  Once  consumers’ 
habits  are  fixed  they  are  not  easily 
changed. 

EGGS 

The  experts  are  predicting  that  June 
1  will  find  1,750,000  fewer  cases  of 
eggs  in  storage  than  a  year  ago  and 
2,000,000  cases  fewer  by  August  1. 
Eggs  stored  are  costing  from  5  to  7c  a 
dozen  more  than  last  year.  On  the 
production  side,  hens  in  U.  S.  farm 
flocks  are  about  7  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  ago  and  grain  prices,  while  a 
bit  more  favorable  than  they  were  a 


This  Time  .... 

BUY  A  HARDER 

The  Silo  That  Stands  True 

All  over  the  East,  you  will  find  Harder  Silos  that 
have  been  giving  good  service  for  10,  20  and  30 
years.  Now,  we  are  building  them  still  better.  The 
outstanding  new  feature  for  1935  is  the 

HARDER  STABILIZER  AND  HOOP  SUPPORT 

This  does  away  completely  with  bother- 
«-»  some  hoop  staples  and  dowels.  Made  of 
tough  spring  steel,  it  spreads  and  con- 
Mt  IsUkL  ,racts  with  the  silo,  always  holding  the 
Biff  hoop  to  its  job  of  keeping  the  silo  erect 
Q  t  W  and  true.  Harder  stabilizers  doubly  in- 
K  al|  sure  against  distortion  or  collapse.  It  is 
||  It  1935  feature  found  on  Harder  Silos 
i  ottlv.  Special  inducements  to  those  who 
ffft  &  T  B  -ST  order  now.  Write  for  folder, 
prices  and  Special  Spring  offer. 

WP’wmmTU’S.  RDER  SILO  CO..  Inc. 
KnfiBSnP  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor  for  Rowell 
ll  (\  llWlStrain  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutters. 


LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Livestock  Commission  Agent 
WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Can  supply  any  number  of  carloads 
or  less  of  picked  and  high-grade 
CATTLE  and  SHEEP 
on  order  at  reasonable  prices. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


i  t/ati.  Vyuiivciiic-iu, 

to  Clinton,  N.  Y.  65  acres  tillable,  40  pasture.  Build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition.  Concrete  stable  for  20 
cows.  Good  water  in  pasture.  $4,500.  Easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Strouts  May-June  Catalog 

Brick  farmstead,  100  acres  on  state  road  convenient 
city;  fine  laying  fields,  springs  &  brooks,  heavy  wood, 
100  fruit  trees;  excellent  10-room  brick  residence,  barn 
40x75,  other  bldgs;  electricity  available.  Bldgs,  valued 
$8000 ;  price  $3700  includes  horses,  machinery,  tools ; 
terms;  pg  16  big  Free  catalog  new  bargains. 

STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  4th  Ave„  New  York  City., 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE  — 

Dairy  and  poultry  farm  at  Norwich.  Connecticut.  Guar¬ 
anteed  market  for  Grade  "A”  milk,  eggs,  poultry  and 
garden  produce.  AH  produce  can  be.  called  for,  —  no 
delivery  required. 

Two-apartment  house  with  all  modern  conveniences: 
11  room  apartment  heated  with  coal  stoker  (steam). 
4  room  apartment  heated  with  hot  air. 

Address:  MRS.  JAMES  M.  YOUNG. 

Boek  Glen,  NORWICH,  CONN.  Phone  1466 


Barms  and  summer  homes.  With  or  without  stock  and 

tads.  Terms  reasonable.  Owen  Johnson,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 


t  Barometer 

few  months  ago,  are  likely  to  remain 
<  relatively  high.  For  the  week  ending 
April  25  it  took  8.2  doz.  eggs  to  buy 
100  lbs.  of  feed;  last  year  same  week  9 
doz. ;  1933  —  8.3  doz.  The  conclusion 
is  that  egg  production  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  below  last  year  up  until  pullets 
begin  to  lay. 

Demand  is  harder  to  predict.  Indus¬ 
trial  conditions  are  expected  to  be  at 
least  no  worse  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  competing  foods,  particularly 
meat,  have  gone  up  in  price  more  than 
eggs.  In  one  recent  week,  eggs  at  re¬ 
tail  in  New  York  City  were  from  6  to 
8  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

From  January  to  March,  12  per  cent 
more  chicks  were  hatched  in  U.  S. 
New  England  orders  for  April  55% 
higher  than  last  year;  March  sales  up 
16%,  showing  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creased  production  next  fall.  Two  un¬ 
certainties  are  the  weather  and  possible 
passage  by  Congress  of  an  excise  tax 
on  imported  eggs. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie, 

Albany, 

L.  Island, 

May  3. 

April  30. 

April  30. 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lae . 

28 

-29 

26 

-31 

2714-31 '4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

26 

-29 

25 

-30 

26 '4-2914 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med. 

26 '4  -27 'A 

24 

-29 

26  -28 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med. 

25 

-27 

23 

-28 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet ... 

23 

-24 

22  -24 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge . 

25 

-30 

26  -31 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge.  .... 

27 

-28 '4 

Brown 

Fey.  Med . 

25  -27 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med . 

25 

-27 

POULTRY 

New  York  City  poultry  dealers  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  prices  for  live  fowls  will 
center  around  21  cents,  with  slight 
changes  up  or  down  depending  on  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  Light  fowls  have 
been  moving  better  than  heavy.  Fancy 
Rock  broilers  have  recently  been  as 
high  as  26  cents,  with  real  fancy  stuff 
scarce,  resulting  in  premiums  and  sale 
to  good  advantage  of  broilers  that 
normally  would  not  be  considered  quite 
up  to  top  grade.  Outlook  for  poultry 
prices  fairly  favorable,  mainly  because 
of  heavy  increase  in  prices  of  meat. 

POTATOES 

The  potato  deal  is  now  centered  on 
two  active  fronts.  The  old  crop,  cen¬ 
tered  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maine  is  forced  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  from  Florida,  Texas 
and  Alabama.  While  old  potatoes  will 
be  a  factor  until  late  in  June,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  deal  hinges  on  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  South.  The  new  crop  is 
meeting  severe  weather  and  climatic 
conditions.  Droughts  in  Florida  and 
Texas  have  cut  yields  to  new  low  lev¬ 
els.  The  crops  now  moving  to  market 
are  yielding  10  to  20  barrels  to  the  acre 
and  the  sizes  are  running  very  small. 
Alabama  is  about  ready  to  start.  This 
early  state  also  shows  a  light  yield 
with  possibly  1,000  cars  fewer  pota¬ 
toes  than  last  season.  The  situation 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  is  still  a 
matter  of  time.  The  crop  is  at  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  weather  is  not  the  factor 
that  it  will  be  a  month  hence. 

New  Jersey  has  finished  planting 
and  the  acreage  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  A  big  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
Acreage  and  weather  are  the  two  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  South  that  will  determine 
between  now  and  the  first  of  July  the 
number  of  cars  of  old  potatoes  that 
will  move  out  of  the  late  states  north 
of  New  York  City. 

Florida  is  already  1400  cars  under 
last  season.  Texas  is  running  600  cars 
behind  and  with  a  1,000  car  drop  in 
Alabama,  this  spells  an  additional  mar¬ 
ket  for  3,000  cars  of  old  potatoes  pro¬ 
viding  other  factors  are  equal.  The 
spurt  in  potato  prices  in  Maine  added 
a  silver  lining  to  a  cloud  of  gloom  that 
has  hung  over  New  England  for 
months,  but  prices  are  again  tending 
slowly  downward. — Amos  Kirby. 

APPLES 

Receipts  of  eastern  apples  are  de¬ 
creasing  but  continue  ample  for  the 
rather  limited  demand.  The  increasing 
supplies  of  strawberries  and  low  prices 
of  citrus  fruits  caused  slackening  in 
demand  for  apples.  Prices  of  leading 
eastern  varieties  held  about  steady  at 
mostly  ?1  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  On  the 
whole  the  apple  deal  is  closing  rather 


poorly  for  a  season  of  light  production. 
One  reason  was  that  exports  fell  off 
about  one-third  compared  to  the  year 
previous. 

PRICES 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  the  U.  S.  index  of  farm 
products  prices  went  up  3  points  for 
the  month  ending  April  15  and  stood 
at  111.  In  terms  of  buying  power, 
which  is  more  important,  went  up  2 
points,  from  85  per  cent  of  prewar  on 
March  15  to  87  per  cent  on  April  15. 
A  year  ago  index  was  68.  Farmers 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
prewar  until  that  figure  reaches  100, 
meaning  that  a  given  amount  of  farm 
products  will  exchange  for  as  much  of 
the  things  farmers  buy  as  before  the 
World  War. 

VEGETABLES 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  intended  acreage  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  canning  is  13  per  cent  high¬ 
er  than  in  1934  and  in  the  Midwest  15 
per  cent  higher.  A  few  intended  re¬ 
ductions,  mainly  in  the  South,  bring  the 
acreage  for  the  country  down  to  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  7  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  intended  acreage  of  cabbage  for 
sauerkraut  is  down,  mainly  because 
packers  figure  to  make  contracts  for 
25  per  cent  less  acreage  in  New  York; 
32  per  cent  in  Ohio  and  Michigan;  27 
per  cent  in  Wisconsin;  6  per  cent  in 
Indiana. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  intend  to 
plant  86  per  cent  as  many  acres  of 
beets  for  canning  as  in  1934.  There 
will  be  increases  in  most  other  states, 
total  U.  S.  acreage  being  1  y2  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Recent  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
are  of  interest  to  farmers.  Foreign 
countries  cannot  buy  from  us  unless 
we  buy  from  them.  Higher  and  higher 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  reduce  our  exports,  both  indus¬ 
trial  and  farm  products. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  last  fall  increased  lard  exports 
for  last  three  months  of  1934,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  same  period  a  year  ago, 
from  3,000,000  pounds  to  13,000,000; 
pork  from  2,600,000  pounds  to  4,100,- 
000;  potatoes,  17,000,000  pounds  to 
31,000,000;  canned  fruit,  300,000  pounds 
to  1,000,000. 

Belgian  trade  agreement,  signed  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  may  have  equally  favorable 
result.  Belgium  reduces  duties  on  some 
fruits;  increases  quota  on  meat  and 
lard;  will  continue  rice  on  the  free 
list;  and  agrees  not  to  increase  duties 
on  corn  starch  and  tobacco.  U.  S. 
agrees  to  reduce  duties  on  47  product's, 
mostly  industrial. 

In  similar  agreement  with  Brazil, 
U.  S.  agrees  to  keep  coffee  on  free 
list  and  made  some  other  promises. 
Brazil’s  concessions  were  mainly  on 
manufactured  products,  which  indirect¬ 
ly  will  help  agriculture  by  helping  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  industrial  workers. 
Brazil  did  agree  to  continue  apples 
and  pears  on  the  free  list. 


Briefs  from 

New  England  Markets 

DAIRY 

Producers  prices  for  3.7%  milk  announc¬ 
ed  by  Boston  Market  Administrator,  and 
equivalent  prices  of  approved  co-opera¬ 
tives  for  latest  period  April  1-15,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Federal  base  milk  (20th  zone)  $2,637; 
excess,  $1,735  per  cwt. 

Consolidated  Dairies,  base  milk  (20th 
zone)  $2.482 ;  excess  $1,715  per  cwt. 

Manchester  Dairy  System  —  $2.5402  for 
all  milk,  with  4c  fat  differential  at  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  (Zone  6). 

NEMPA  members  for  all  milk  at  the 
following  Hood  plants :  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
$2,161  (Zone  17),  in  Brooks,  Maine,  $2,114 
(Zone  23),  in  Belfast,  Maine,  $2,108  (Zone 
25). 

Shelburne  Coop.  Creamery  —  $2.1837  for 
all  milk  at  Shelburne,  Vermont  (Zone  23). 

Mt.  Mansfield  Co-op.  Creamery  —  $2.0606 
for  all  milk  at  Stowe,  Vermont  (Zone  22). 

United  Farmers’  Coop.  Creamery  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  $2.0737  for  all  milk  at  East 
Berkshire,  Vermont,  (Zone  29),  $2.0937  at 
other  stations  (Zone  22,  24,  25). 

Assessment  of  2c  per  cwt  for  Federal 
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administration  has  been  deducted  from 
above.  Cooperative  prices  are  subject  to 
deductions  authorized  by  members.  Prices 
to  producers  who  are  not  members  of  co¬ 
operatives- are  subject  to  deduction  of  5c 
per  cwt.  for  marketing  service. 

Proportion  of  Class  1  sales  to  base  milk 
approximately  79%.  Deliveries  substanti¬ 
ally  greater  than  a  year  ago  because  of 
shift  of  producers  from  cream  and  from 
other  milk  markets. 

Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Association 
price  in  effect  until  further  notice,  6% 
cents  a  quart  delivered  at  market  centers 
for  4%  Class  1  milk.  Class  2  price  on 
Boston  butterfat  basis  plus  10  cent 
premium.  Excess  milk  straight  butter- 
fat  basis. 

Current  violent  fluctuations  of  butter 
market  show  how  little  you  can  depend 
on  prices  that  are  the  result  of  specu¬ 
lative  influences.  Sharp  rise  in  price  in 
early  April  was  too  rapid.  It  was  not  a 
healthy  market.  Price  went  up  because 
speculators  got  nervous  and  bid  quota¬ 
tions  up  higher  than  was  warranted  at 
that  time.  Consequently  .  prices  have 
slumped  off  again.  Boston  quotation  on 
92  score  which  had  shot  up  to  around  39 
cents  in  April  advance  declined  to  33 
cents  by  end  of  month. 

Decrease  in  consumption  of  butter  is 
worrying  dairy  interests.  Lower  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  quite  noticeable  in 
past  five  or  six  months. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Latest  hatchery  report  shows  55%  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  in  chicks  booked  for 
delivery  in  April  or  later  in  32  New  Eng¬ 
land  hatcheries.  Increase  for  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  about  48%.  Salable  chicks  hatched 
during  March  in  New  England  were  16% 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Total  U.  S. 
about  10%. 

Egg  Auctions 

Derry ,  N.  H.,  April  29. — Brown  Specials, 
large,  146  cases,  29-30%c;  medium,  20 
cases,  26-27%c.  Extras,  large,  8  cases, 
27%-28c;  mediums,  1  case,  25%c.  Pullets, 
1  case,  23c.  Producers  grade,  medium,  3 
cases,  21%-26%c.  Whites,  Specials,  large, 
3  cases,  28%-29c.  Total  sales,  188  cases. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  April  29. — Brown  — 
Mass.  Specials,  large,  195  cases,  29-30%c; 
double  yolks,  1  case,  40c;  mediums,  23 
cases,  26-26%c.  Mass.  Extras,  large,  71 
cases,  28-29%c ;  mediums,  9  cases,  25%- 
27c.  Pullets,  2  cases,  21-24c.  Pewees, 
1  case,  15c.  Producers  grade,  large,  7 
cases,  26%-27%c;  medium,  2  cases,  24%- 
25c.  Whites  —  Mass.  Specials,'  medium, 
1  case,  25%c.  Extras,  large,  1  case,  27c. 
Total  sales,  317  cases. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  29. — Browns— 
Mass.  Specials,  large,  72  cases,  28-31c; 
medium,  12  cases,  25-26c.  Mass  Extras, 
large,  9  cases,  27-28c.  Producers  grade, 
large,  4  cases,  26-27c.  Whites  —  Mass. 
Specials,  large,  2  cases,  28-29c.  Total 
sales,  104  cases. 

REGIONAL  MARKET 

Boston  Regional  Produce  Market  tak¬ 
ing  definite  shape  with  filing  of  papers 
of  incorporation,  following  farmers  mass 
meeting  held  in  Lexington,  April  27. 
Meeting  approved  selection  of  Cambridge 
site  near  junction  of  New  Concord  Turn¬ 
pike  and  Alewive  Brook  Parkway.  Board 
of  directors  are  now  actively  at  work  on 
plans  for  laying  out  the  market  with  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  will  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  this  season. 

Directors  of  the  market  are  as  follows: 
John  Chandler,  Sterling;  Ernest  Moore, 
Arlington;  Frank  Iodice,  Watertown; 
Alden  R.  Wheeler,  Concord;  Joseph  De¬ 
catur,  Wayland;  George  Drew,  Westford; 
Cyrus  Jenness,  Natick;  Frank  Busa,  Lex¬ 
ington;  William  Carter,  Tewksbury;  El¬ 
liot  Walker,  Dighton;  Nelson  Crosby,  Ar¬ 
lington  ;  Louis  W.  Dean,  Weston ;  Guy 
Little,  Woburn;  Arthur  Magurn,  Con¬ 
cord;  Ralph  Chase,  Eastham;  Manuel 
Sousa,  Falmouth;  Charles  Arthur,  Ips¬ 
wich;  Mason  Alger,  West  Bridgewater; 
and  Manuel  Dutra,  Sergeganset. 

FRUIT 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  heavy 
blossom  of  practically  all  apple  varieties. 
Everything  from  Transparents  to  Bald¬ 
wins  has  a  good  bud.  The  big  question 
in  the  minds  of  growers  is  what  effect 
winter  injury  will  have  on  the  ability 
of  the  trees  to  carry  the  crop. 

Many  trees,  particularly  Baldwins  and 
Gravensteins,  which  were  hurt  by  the 
low  winter  temperatures  of  1933-34,  but 
which  were  able  to  struggle  through  last 
summer  without  making  much  growth, 
are  now  showing  more  noticeable  symp¬ 
toms  of  winter-killing.  This  is  probably 
the  effect  of  the  rather  severe  cold  of 
the  past  winter  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  trees  had  not  recovered  from  the 
damage  done  the  year  before. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done 
about  it  at  the  present  time  but  it  is 
important  that  growers  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  year  more  than  ever  the 
size  of  the  blossom  is  no  sure  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.  Conservative 
Yankees  are  well  aware  of  this  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  but  now  the  question  of  winter 
injury  adds  another  factor  of  uncertainty. 
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was  to  be  bom  into  the  world.  He  made 
much  of  examining  the  tongue  of  the 
patient  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes  and 
carefully  felt  and  counted  the  pulse.  I 
imagine  he  had  a  pretty  good  endow¬ 
ment  of  sound  medical  sense  and  quite 
possibly  was — to  say  the  least — as  well 
equipped  as  a  young  aspirant  fresh 
from  the  medical  school  with  the  ink 
not  yet  dry  on  his  brand  new  diploma. 
Something  more  than  thirty  five  years 
ago,  when  Doc.  Allen  was  an  old  man 
and  near  the  end  of  his  career,  he  was 
in  attendance  at  the  birth  of  our  first 
two  children.  His  standard  charge  for 
such  service  was  ten  dollars  which  as 
he  explained  “included  two  complimen¬ 
tary  visits  to  the  mother.”  Turning  for 
a  moment  from  birth  to  death,  let  me 
say  that  in  my  father’s  boyhood,  folks 
of  substance  and  standing  were  buried 
in  a  coffin  built  by  the  village  cabinet¬ 
maker  from  wide  pine  boards  from  the 
neighboring  saw-mill,  and  they  made 
their  last  journey  in  the  spring-wagon 
behind  the  farm  team.  In  these  times 
when  both  birth  and  death  are  so  ter¬ 
rifyingly  expensive,  it  is  good,  in  retro¬ 
spect  at  least,  to  turn  back  to  a  less 
sophisticated  age. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  Lawyersville  is  making 
progress.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  might  be  that  it  is  going  back. 
As  I  said,  our  lawyers  and  doctors  have 
gone.  We  had  once  two  churches  and 
now  have  only  one,  but  I  count  this  as 
a  distinct  community  gain.  No  cross¬ 
roads  hamlet  has  any  excuse  for  main¬ 
taining  two  Protestant  churches.  We 
still  keep  our  country  store  and  unlike 
many  communities  we  have  retained  a 
blacksmith-shop  although  it  lives  at  a 
poor  dying  rate.  We  have  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  saw  mill,  but  it  is  powered  by 
a  gasoline  engine  and  it  utterly  lacks 
the  lure  and  magic  of  Wakeman 
Brothers  Mill  which  shook  and  thund¬ 
ered  to  the  racing  gears  above  the 
turbine  water  wheel,  while  below  it  the 
bright  stream  of  the  tail  race  flashed 
in  the  spring  sunshine.  Wonderful  to 
tell — two  garages  flourish  where  none 
grew  before.  In  my  time  we  have  lost 
several  houses  by  fire.  I  remember  that 
one  house  was  torn  down  and  we  have 
had  some  new  construction.  All  in  all, 
I  count  a  net  gain  of  about  three 
dwellings  in  sixty  years,  off-set  by  the 
fact  that  we  no  longer  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  life.  Our  school  has  just  become 
officially  extinct  and  the  building  has 
been  sold  and  moved  away. 


keeper  could  not  exchange  it  for  some¬ 
thing  else  at  home  he  could  use  it  at 
Albany  to  liquidate  his  obligations  in 
the  purchase  of  molasses  and  codfish 
and  nail  rods.  It  took  wonderfully  little 
cash  to  settle  with  the  hired  man. 
Mainly  he  was  paid  in  flour  and  chicken 
feed  and  hay  for  his  cow,  and  wool  and 
flax  for  his  wife  to  spin,  and  pork  and 
beef  for  his  sustenance.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  even  when  he  had  a 
house  and  family  of  his  own,  the  hired 
man  generally  took  his  meals  at  the 
farm  house.  Even  in  my  memory,  most 
forehanded  farm  laborers  kept  a  cow 


and  her  pasturage  and  her  hay  consti¬ 
tuted  a  part  of  his  remuneration.  I  am 
moved  to  inquire  if  any  one  knows  of 
any  such  arrangement  in  these  times. 

The  wage  rate  was  pitifully  low  and 
the  hours  of  labor  were  fearfully  long. 
Men,  in  theory  at  least,  worked  from 
sun  to  sun  and  man  had  no  need  of  a 
watch  because  !ie  had  but  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  the  western  horizon  to  know 
when  the  day  was  done.  In  these  days, 
when  we  prate  about  a  six  hour  day 
and  a  five  day  week,  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  back  in  retrospection  to  the  years 
when  men  cheerfully  and  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  labored  for  what  was  frequently 
a  twelve  hour  day  and  more.  Under¬ 
stand  me — I  have  no  remote  wish  to 
return  to  that  practice.  It  was  far  too 
long  and  left  not  enough  time  for  rest, 
to  say  nothing  of  leisure  and  culture. 
It  would  seem  however  that  those 


hours  were  not  inconsistent  with  a 
sound  digestion  and  a  green  old  age.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect  my  father  was  a  pioneer.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  a 
period  when  his  neighbors  never  count¬ 
ed  the  hours,  my  father  declared  that 
on  this  farm  the  men  came  to  the  end 
of  their  day  at  six  o’clock  and  ever 
since  we  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the 
rule.  Of  course  almost  everybody  has 
now  fallen  in  line  with  this  custom. 

Life  at  that  time  may  seem  to  us 
singularly  isolated  and  narrow.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  no  movies  or 
radios  or  automobiles,  although  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  these  marvels  of 
modem  invention  have  greatly  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 
The  tempo  of  life  was  slow.  Still  folks 
did  manage  to  have  their  amusements 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


Things  have  changed  since  the  year 
of  1820.  Then  a  short  mile  up  the  road 
was  a  tannery  and  a  shop  where  wool 
was  pulled  from  sheep  skins  and  made 
into  felt  hats.  A  long  half  mile  down 
the  road  was  a  saw  mill  and  William 
Elmendorf’s  woolen  mill,  an  institution 
which  persisted  down  until  about  the 
Civil  War. 

To  me,  the  most  outstanding  fact 
regarding  those  early  years  of  the  past 
century  is  the  exceedingly  small 
amount  of  real  cash  money  that  the 
fanner  ever  saw.  The  great  majority 
of  local  transactions  were  matters  of 
barter  where  no  actual  currency  chang¬ 
ed  hands.  For  example,  this  farm  was 
wonderfully  well  adapted  to  winter 
wheat  and  almost  from  the  beginning 
it  was  a  somewhat  important  crop. 
Great-grandfather  surely  grew  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  each  year.  Now  and 
then  a  load  of  it  would  be  drawn  the 
iong  haul  to  Albany  where  it  could  be 
sold  for  cash,  but  the  larger  part  of  it 
never  went  that  far.  It  was  ground  at 
the  local  grist  mill  and  the  flour  was 
practically  legal  tender  for  a  wide  var- 
iety  of  uses.  It  was  a  staple  commodity 
at  the  village  store  where  it  would  be 
*®ceived  as  payment  for  the  few  pur¬ 
posed  groceries,  and  if  the  store- 


—  and  giving  the  greater  operating  economy 
of  valve-in-head  six-cylinder  design 


^CHEVROLET 


a  You  want  that  new  truck  you’re  thinking  of 

- jess — 9  buying  to  be  extra-strong — extra -durable 

— extra-reliable.  You  want  it  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  the  hardest  kind  of  haulage  service,  without 
coaxing  or  coddling,  for  months  and  years  to  come. 
And  you  also  want  it  to  be  economical ,  because  the 
more  economical  it  is  the  more  money  you  will  be  able 
to  save  for  other  things.  Any  Chevrolet  owner  will 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  get  these  advantages  to  the 
fullest  degree  is  to  buy  a  Chevrolet.  Chevrolet  builds 
every  unit  of  its  trucks  with  just  one  thought  in  mind 
— to  make  certain  that  they  will  give  dependable, 
economical  service.  The  frames  of  Chevrolet  trucks 
are  real  truck  frames — frames  of  greatest  strength  and 


rigidity.  The  engines  are  valve-in-head  engines,  the 
choice  of  champions  on  land  and  water,  and  in  the  air. 
The  stabilized  front-end  mounting — the  transmission 
— the  clutch — the  rear  axle — all  are  constructed  with 
an  eye  to  dependable  service  and  unusually  long  life. 
You  buy  first-class  haulage  service  when  you  buy  a 
Chevrolet  truck.  And,  what’s  equally  important,  you 
buy  it  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices.  You  save  money  on 
operating  costs,  too,  because  Chevrolet’s  six -cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine  uses  a  minimum  of  gas  and  oil. 
Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer.  Get  the  full  story 
of  Chevrolet  six -cylinder  valve -in -head  trucks.  Put 
one  to  work  for  you  on  your  haulage  job  and  you  will 
get  fine,  reliable  transportation  at  the  very  lowest  cost! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 

VALVE-IN-HEAD 


TRUCKS 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.  D.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England.  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
If  you  do  not  figure  on  breeding,  we  can  offer 

LESS  MORTALITY— FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

through  the  Hybrid  Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two  bred-to-lay  parent  breeds. 
We  recommend  particularly 


Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 


for  an  all  around  heavy  or  dual-purpose  type  bird.  We  feel  quite  certain 
they  will  OUTLIVE  and  the  pullets  will  OUTLAY,  any  of  the  other  heavy 
breeds.  Try  them  and  you’ll  like  them. 

And  for  quick  and  economical  meat  growing  we  do  not  believe 


HALLCROSS  BABY  COCKERELS 

can  be  equalled  anywhere.  They  grow  like  weeds. 


For  those  interested  in  the 
pure  breeds,  Hall  Brothers 
have  a  wide  variety  to  select 
from,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

This  year  get 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

for  dependable  profits. 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  by  25  Years  of  Breedino 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTUM 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
in  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Baty 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  55,  Kingston,  N.H. 


MAPES 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  I  III 


All  from  ROP  Certified 
Breeders.  B.W.D  Tested 
(Stained  Antigen)  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  Medal 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  own 
eggs — 25  oz.  up.  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue.  years. 

rDnCCRRFnC _  day  olds  —  either  sex.  Won- 

derful  for  fast  broilers  or 
big  brown  eggs.  Write  for  Circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


JUMP! 


All  Breeders  careful- 
kMB*' ■  "TTIsrHiDV  I?  culled  and  blood- 

II TRY  FARMS?rtU'mRy  tested  (for  BWD— 
agglutination  test.) 


100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.50  $75.00 


42.50 

45.00 


85.00 


Heavy  English  50 

White  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.I.  & 

N.H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ....  5.00  -  — 

Mammoth  Pekin,  White  or  Fawn  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings,  12  $2.00.  25  $3.85  ,  50  $7.50,  100  $15.00. 
Turkey  Poults,  Bourbon  Reds  or  Narragansetts,  40c. 
Shipments  are  I ’repaid ;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


9.00 

10.00 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 

for  Health,  Vigor  and 
Productivity!  No  BWD. 

Special  Value  in  BIG  TTPE  White  Leghorns  with  trap- 
nest  breeding.  Frostproof  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  Giant 
Black  Minorcas.  Partridge.  Buff,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Columbian  and  White,,, Wyandottes,  Reds  and  N. 
H.  Reds,  Sexed  Chicks.  Started  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Chase  Poultry  FarinsBoxD4o,waiiki1iENYY. 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 
Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  ol< 
cockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Compliance  Nt 

1382.  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RARRflN  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DAIMYvfli  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


By  producing  28  eggs  in  28  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  one  of  our  R.  I.  Reds  made  the  first  per¬ 
fect  score  of  the  present  Vineland  Contest-  Also, 
a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  was  first  to  reach  an 
average  weight  of  25  ozs.  for  all  eggs  laid  at 
the  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest. 

30.000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 
All  Pullorum  Tested  —  No  Reactors 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do 
not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months:  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of 
Extra- Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rook-Red  Cross. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 
Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Wrentham,  Mass.  I 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  2139. 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  money¬ 
making  facts 
about  FAIRPORT 
CHICKS. 

Free  Catalog  tells 
about  their  strict 
breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program. 
Write  today  Box  44. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY^ZH 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Blood  tested:  Pullorum  disease;  Agglutination  Method; 
24  to  28  oz.  eggs,  stock  well  bred.  $8.00  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Market  Scramblings 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


T  RECEIVED  a  letter  a  short  time 

ago  from  an  egg  producer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  has  been  shipping  eggs  to 
our  outfit  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
has  always  been  very  frank  in  express¬ 
ing  his  opinions  both  of  our  service  and 
of  me  in  particular.  I  enjoy  reading 
his  letters  and  usually  get  some  good 
out  of  them,  because  this  fellow  is  not 
just  a  “kicker”;  he  usually  points  out 
something  that  really  needs  correcting. 

He  has  been  insisting  for  some  time 
that  he  was  intrusting  so  large  a  part 
of  his  only  source  of  income  to  me 
each  year  that  he  had  a  right  to  know 
what  I  looked  like.  He  became  quite 
insulting,  in  his  friendly  way,  saying  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  face  and  that’s 
why  I  didn’t  dare  put  a  picture  along 
with  this  column.  So  I  finally  sent  him 
a  picture  of  my  whole  family,  which 
consists  of  Midge  (my  wife),  Jacey 
(short  for  J.  C.  Huttar,  Jr.),  Flippy 
(whose  Christian  name  is  Philip),  and 
myself. 

The  letter  I  mentioned  above  was  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  snap-shot. 
Here  are  some  of  his  remarks: 

“You  look  quite  human — your  dirty 
hints  about  the  quality  of  cackleberries, 
nasty  old  blue  penciling,  etc.,  caused 
one  to  wonder,  don’t  you  know. 

“Now  that  I  look  at  you,  you  remind 
me  of  a  goldbrick  salesman.  However, 
judging  from  your  letters  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  articles,  I  expected  a 
cross  between  Lon  Chaney  and  Schnoz- 
zle  Durante  and  thus  was  pleasantly 
surprised.” 

So  you  see,  I  don’t  do  all  the  com¬ 
plaining.  Anyway,  as  a  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  requests  from  producers  and  from 
the  publishers  of  this  worthy  maga¬ 
zine,  I  had  my  picture  “tooken”  on 
Monday,  so  brace  yourself  as  it  may 
appear  in  an  early  issue.  I  take  no 
responsibility  in  this  matter  other  than 
acknowledgement  of  title,  free  and 
clear,  to  the  face  it  depicts.  I  shift 
the  burden  of  the  blame  to  this  fellow 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

Other  Kicks 

And  while  we’re  on  this  subject  of 
complaints,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you 
that  there  are  others  who  have  com¬ 
plained  about  things  I  have  said  from 
time  to  time.  I  naturally  don’t  expect 
everyone  to  agree  with  me.  I’m  sure 
that  I  have  made  some  mistakes  and 
may  be  wrong  about  other  things,  the 
error  of  which  I  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
knowledged.  I  think  you  are  all  en¬ 
titled  to  your  opinions  and  I  value  them 
very  highly.  I  hope  you  will  always 
feel  free  to  express  them  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  they  help  me.  Some¬ 
times  I  stick  to  my  guns,  when  I  think 
I  should,  and  I  know  you  will  receive 
these  come-backs  as  honest  even 
though  they  may  be  inaccurate. 

The  other  day,  for  instance,  several 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  a  GLF  Egg  Auction,  took  me  to 
task  for  writing  such  an  optimistic  re¬ 
port  of  the  poultry  outlook  as  I  did  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  issue  of 
March  2,  1935.  They  thought  I  was 
wrong  in  encouraging  people  to  keep 
more  chickens  to  furnish  them  with 
more  competition.  I’m  sorry,  but  I 
can’t  go  along  with  them. 

First  of  all,  I  have  written  plenty  of 
discouraging  statements  for  publica¬ 
tion  during  the  past  three  years,  when 
things  looked  that  way.  Secondly  I 


still  believe  what  I  said  in  that  article 
and  thirdly,  I’m  sure  that  people  won’t 
increase  their  investments  in  chickens 
very  much  if  conditions  don’t  warrant 
it,  in  spite  of  anything  I  may  say. 

However,  there  has  been  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  poultry  flocks  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Mid-west  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Egg 
prices  have  averaged  higher  so  far  this 
year  than  in  any  year  since  1930.  The 
egg-feed  ratio  has  lately  been  running 
favorable  as  compared  to  1934  and 
about  on  a  par  with  1933.  I  know  this 
doesn’t  prove  that  prosperity  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  all  poultry  farms,  but  it  shows 
improvement.  Storage  holdings  are 
the  lowest  for  this  date  in  any  depres¬ 
sion  year,  except  1932,  and  10%  be¬ 
low  the  five-year  average.  Market  re¬ 
ceipts  are  far  below  last  year  for  the 
first  four  months,  being  17%  for  the 
country’s  four  largest  markets,  while 
consumption  is  only  12%  below  1934  in 
the  same  markets. 

Meats  and  other  foods  that  compete 
quite  a  bit  with  eggs  have  increased 
more  in  price  than  eggs  have,  which 
ought  to  mean  relatively  good  egg  con¬ 
sumption  at  higher  price  levels. 

I  point  out  these  as  indications  which 
will  stimulate  egg  production  anyway, 
whether  I’m  right  or  wrong  in  my  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook.  I  would  rather  see  the 
increase  come  in  the  Northeast  than 
anywhere  else.  So  I  still  can’t  see 
that  I  have  hurt  any  of  my  friends 
in  the  auction  group  even  if  some  of 
the  increases  in  northeastern  poultry 
flocks  are  the  result  of  optimism.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  breeders  who  have  chicks  to 
sell  don’t  object. 


The  Trucking  Situation 


The  trucking  situation  with  which 
we  have  been  laboring  for  the  last  two 
months  has  eased  up  here.  The  local 
truckmen’s  union  has  stopped  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  trucks  bringing  eggs  from 
the  nearby  territory.  No  definite  de¬ 
cision  has  been  reached  by  the  union 
on  this  question  but  the  present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  nearby  trucks  will 
be  permanently  eliminated  in  their 
resolution  to  have  the  long-haul  trucks 
transfer  their  loads  to  local  union 
trucks  for  delivery  in  New  York  City. 


We  finally  prevailed  on  Johnny  to 
us  the  picture  of  the  family.  We  thin* 
the  Pennsylvania  man  is  a  bit  sever *• 
Johnny  is  a  salesman  —  an  egg  sa  ?*. 
man.  If  the  eggs  are  gold  bricks,  th» 
is  the  poultryman’s  fault,  not  Johnny  * 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Twenty  Years  Ago 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


FROM  our  place  it  is  a  short  walk 
“across  lots”  to  the  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  farm  home  of  W.  G.  Krum. 
That  name  is  familiar  to  hundreds  of 
poultrymen  in  New  York  State.  Since 
retiring  from  the  extension  service  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Krum  has  devoted  his 
time  to  his  modest  farm  affairs. 

Although  poultry  is  his  leading  enter¬ 
prise  and  he  sells  eggs  and  chicks,  he 
also  has  Guernsey  cows,  sheep,  bees, 
berries,  asparagus,  and  sweet  corn. 

The  other  evening  I  called  on  the 
Krums.  I  had  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old-time  “arch  of  poultry  success” 
the  initials  W.  G.  K.  and  I  wanted  to 
know  its  history.  As  we  sat  visiting 
of  neighborhood  affairs,  recent  building 
operations  were  mentioned,  and  Mrs. 
Krum  remarked  that  they  had  found 
mineral  wool  an  effective  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  water  pipes.  “Do  you  know 
how  they  get  that  mineral  wool,”  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  Krum.  Then  to  my  innocent 
“No”  he  said,  “It  is  the  fleece  from 
hydraulic  rams.”  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Krum  will  agree  that  “it  sounds  just 
like  him.” 

The  original  of  the  “arch  of  poultry 
success”  was  made  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  or  Madison  Square  Show.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  essentials  of  a  successful  poultry 
business.  Constructed  twenty  years 
ago,  the  arch  represents  the  ideas  of 
that  time.  If  you  were  to  design  a 
similar  arch  today  what  changes  would 
you  make?  I  believe  that  is  worth  a 
little  thought. 

The  Fundamentals  Remain  Unchanged 

Here  are  some  of  my  ideas  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  arch.  I’ll  be  glad  to  have 
yours. 

Very  properly  the  foundation  is  the 
man  himself.  The  qualities  that  fit  him 
for  this  particular  job  are:  a  love  for 
the  work,  training,  energy  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  That  last  word  to  me  means  the 
ability  to  see  things  from  the  chicken’s 
point  of  view,  to  sense  danger  or 
trouble  before  it  appears.  Mr.  Krum 
says  the  poultry  business  is  no  job  for 
&  white-collar  man.  must  feel  at 
home  in  overalls. 

I  would  leave  off  the  words  “and  the 


land.”  While  for  most  of  us  land  is 
needed  as  a  place  to  rear  pullets,  yet 
there  are  those  who  are  in  business 
today  only  because  they  forsook  the 
range  for  confinement  rearing.  And 
almost  no  one  now  allows  his  layers 
out  of  doors.  So  the  land  has  lost  much 
of  its  importance  as  an  essential. 

A  successful  business  has  two 
branches  as  the  arch  aptly  shows. 
Breeding  and  the  production  of  chicks 
and  pullets  is  one  job.  The  production 
of  eggs  and  the  marketing  of  them  is 
another.  Repeated  surveys  and  cost  ac¬ 
count  studies  have  shown  best  returns 
where  chicks  and  pullets  have  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  market  egg  business.  There 
has  been  a  recent  renewal  of  emphasis 
on  the  inheritance  of  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  on  increasing  the  life  span 
of  our  layers.  This  was  expressed 
twenty  years  ago  as  “Constitutional 
Vigor.”  It  is  shown  as  the  base  for  both 
branches  of  the  business  and  as  the 
keystone  as  well.  I  would  make  no 
change  there. 

Now  I  am  ready  for  some  rearrang¬ 
ing.  I  would  move  “Sanitation”  next 
to  “vigorous  stock.”  The  two  go  hand 
in  hand.  Vigor  plus  sanitation  equals 
health.  On  these  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  erected.  “Incubation,”  “Brood¬ 
ing,”  “Feeding,”  “Housing,”  these  I 
would  show  as  small  blocks.  Indeed 
they  are  as  essential  today  as  ever, 
but  they  are  so  standardized  that  they 
need  no  special  emphasis.  That  will 
give  us  room  to  add,  on  the  breeding 
side,  a  block  labelled  “R.  O.  P.  or  Cer¬ 
tified.”  Then  near  the  top  another, 
“Cost  account  records.”  On  the  other 
side  I  would  want  to  put  in  a  big  block 
labelled  “Fall  production.”  Thus  in  one 
block  we  would  include  the  two  re¬ 
quisites,  early  hatching  and  good  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  management  of  the  older 
birds. 

I  would  tear  out  and  replace  most  of 
the  market  section.  “Large  Range”  will 
give  way  to  “Better  Interior  Quality.” 

“Uniform . ”  to  “Uniform 

Products.”  Then  we  will  add  “Quick 
Cooling”  and  “Careful  Grading.” 

Thus  after  twenty  years  the  funda¬ 
mentals  remain  the  same.  Changes  and 
improvements  are  revealed  in  methods 
and  management. 


FIRST  OF  THE 

1935  CROP 


POUNDS 


HATCHED  JANUARY  3,  1935  PHOTOGRAPHED  APRIL  29.  1  935  WEIGHT  3 


HERE  is  an  “early  bird” — one  of  the  advance 
guard.  She’ll  be  laying  two  to  four  months 
before  most  1935  pullets  begin  to  grow  combs  and 
seek  their  favorite  nests.  Here  is  her  picture  just  to 
show  you  what  the  1935  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing 
Mash  has  already  accomplished  this  year :  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  fine  chicks,  good  care  and  G.L.F. 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  are  always  an  unbeat¬ 
able  combination. 

This  pullet  is  one  of  600  hatched  on  January  3,  1935.  She 
has  never  set  foot  on  the  ground — never  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  sunlight,  green  grass,  and  free  range.  But  she  is  happy  and 
healthy  just  the  same.  Her  body  is  rugged  and  strong,  her 
breast-bone  is  straight.  She’s  a  husky  bird,  ready  to  lay 
heavily  month  after  month.  She  and  her  sisters  show  how 
completely  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  qualifies  for  the 
job  of  raising  your  1935  pullets. 

Your  birds  will  thrive  on  this  balanced  feed.  They  will 
enjoy  its  freshness,  its  appetizing  flavor.  And  you  will  like  the 
results  it  gives — the  way  it  puts  bone  and  flesh  on  your  pullets 
while  keeping  them  in  good  health.  You  will  like  the  price, 
too — much  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  so  fine  a  feed. 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash,  fed  50-50  with  G.L.F. 
Scratch  Grains,  will  produce  birds  whose  size  and  condition 
at  maturity  are  right  for  continuous  heavy  production. 

If  you  are  not  feeding  G.L.F.  to  your  pullets,  switch  them 
to  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  now.  See  your  local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  today  for  prices  and  open  formula. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.--  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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_  Egg  and  Poultry  Prices 

__  -areT Higher  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 
thicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou- 
'sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  y  and  14  day  livability,  which 


500,000 
CHICKS  | 
FOR 
SALE 


WolfStaadvd  Utility  Mating 
Bloodtestrd  bet  not  Flock 
1  Biped »d  by  A.  P.  A. 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
Klwdtedtd  sad  Bock  Itryedtd  b y  H  P.  i 


mRmMaVniMmRHBHNHR  JJMIM  UIIVVV  *  vv/u  mvh?vi  j  i“**«  »  *  a.  *  ,  ir  auwa  V—  - -  .. 

means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 

Order  from  this  Ad 
$1.00  Books  your  order 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brovm  Leghorns 
Birred  &  WUtcHscb  S.  C  S  R.  C.  Reds, 

Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  While  Wjts- 
dstteJJoff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  . 

c  pei  chick — $1.00  books  your  order- 


100 

!  $7.00 

500 

$35.00 

100 

$7.50 

500 

$37.50 

1000 

$75.00 

}  7.50 

37.50 

8.00 

39.75 

79.00 

8.50 

42-50 

7.50 

47.5* 

95-00 

7.00 

55.0© 

7.40 

30.75 

73.00 

7.00 

35.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Hoodtolcd  ud  Fled  Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

ICO  500  1000 

$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
9.00  44.75  89.00 

10.50  51.50  105.00 


CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 
We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance,  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  charges. 


WOLF  HATCHING  £*  BREEDING  CO.M  I  I  I  lb  IBSONBURG,  OHIO, 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— 'Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS,  S.  C.  ANCONAS.  N.  H.  REDS  .  8.00  40.00  80. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . 8.50  42.50  85. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS  — LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

t  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  rais¬ 
ed  300  White  Wyandottes  and  never 
lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk  —  postage  prepaid  —  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used 
in  the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
• —  give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  hank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  420, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
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FROM  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 

Thornwood’s  fine  Blooded  Chicks  make  record 
layers  and  extra  pound  broilers.  They  cost 
no  more  to  start,  yet  insure  you  the  highest  c.a.sihs 
profit  at  lowest  cost  to  raise.  ALL  BLOOD 
TESTED  (Antigen  Method).  Order  from  This  Ad. 
Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  Poultry  Book. 

HATCHED  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 
PRICES  PREPAID  AA  GRADE  AAA  GRADE 

100  500  100  500 

Wh..  Br.,  Bf.  Legs.,  Ancs.  $6.50  $32.00  $7.00  $34.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.,  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyands.  7.00  34.50  8.00  38.00 

Bf.  Orps.,  J.  Blk.  Giants, 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas  8.00  38.00  9.00  44.00 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  j.  Wh.  Giants  9.00  44.00  10.00  48.00 

Assorted  . . . .  5.50  27.50 

Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.50  32.00 


Prices  Slightly  Higher  for  Lots  Less  Than  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

THORN  WOOD  Box  40°- 

■  nunnnuuu,  crandall,  ind 


—  LANTZ  CHICKS _ 

From  B.W.D.  blood  tested  flocks.  Sent  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

c  „  5H.ED.  .  25  50  100  500  moo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  \ 

Partridge  Rocks  I 

White  Wyandottes  225  4  25  8’00  39’00  78  00 

Columbian  Wyandottes  / 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  10c;  White  Giants.  12c  per  chick 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  55  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHIX:  LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— We  are 

direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  and 
have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers. 

Summer  Chix  prices:  $7.-100:  $70.-1000. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Richfield.  Penna. 


Wene  Chicks 


LEGHORNS  30,000  Select  HEN  Breeders 
of  QUALITY  25  to  28  oz.  Chalk-White  Eggs 

Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.H.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  four  WENE  crosses — Wyan- 
Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Red-Rocks  and  Sex-Link 
Hybrids.  Write  for  illustrated  Folder,  Price  List 
and  Participation  Discount  Plan.  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.J. 


LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb,  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience,  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
Juliets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs.  24  and  26  oz.  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  all.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


BOS 


DUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorn: 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Browns.  An 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  All  blood  tested  stock.  Salisbui 
antigen  test.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  No  mone 
down.  Catalogue  free.  Pullets.  5  wks..  6  wks. ,  8  wk: 
BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICF 


lUin  APPnnVPn  Barron  White  Leghorn  day-old  pul 
UnlU  flrrnUicU  lets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


r The  Farm  News 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
deen-Angus  dispersal  sale  at  Pine 
Grove  Farms. 

*  *  * 

Michigan  is  a  bit  farther  but  some 
New  York  Holstein  men  will  undoub¬ 
tedly  be  at  Bliss  veldt  Farms,  Jenison, 
Mich.,  May  21  when  80  registered  Hol- 
steins,  accredited  and  blood-tested,  will 
be  sold  at  a  complete  dispersal  sale. 

*  *  # 

Guernsey  owners  will  be  interested 
in  National  Guernsey  sale  May  16  and 
Coventry-Florham  sale  May  17  at  Fair 
Grounds  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  One  hundred 
one  Guernseys,  TB  and  blood-tested, 
will  be  sold. 

SLANT:  All  figures  indicate  some 
rise  in  cow  prices  during  the  next  few 
years.  Looks  like  a  good  time  to  buy. 


CiTilO^ 
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The  real  value  of  chicks  is  measured 
by  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultrv 
raisers  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur- 
ingn?ro**errs  *nsiire  highest  profit.  That’s  why  125  onn 
poultrymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We  have  one 
quality  only.  The  Best — (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 

bo°k  FREE  Avoid  Delay— Order  Now! 

PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns . _...$7.75  $37.50  $72  50 

Bd..  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks,  ) 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.,  [ .  7.95  38.50  74.50 

tJuTf  Orpingtons  ) 

White  &  Black  Minorcas  ) 

WhiteOrps.’S.  L.  Wyands.  [ -  8.45  41.00  79.50 

R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  ) 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers . —  6.95  33.50  64.50 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers . 6.45  31.00  59.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks . 5.50  26.25  50  00 

ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 

SFYFD  BUres  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
orcas:  Pullets— $15.75;  Males— $4.00.  Any 
CHICKS  ileavj'  Breed:  Pullets  —  $12.50 ;  Males - 
^  $8.00.  90  per  cent  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 


Reward  for  4-H  Work 

From  a  list  of  outstanding  4-H  club 
members  in  twenty  counties,  two  boys 
and  two  girls  have  been  chosen  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  state  at  the  national  4-H 
camp  at  Washington.  Harold  Carley, 
Manlius,  Onondaga  county,  and  Wil¬ 
bur  S.  Bull,  Watertown,  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty,  will  be  the  two  boys.  Dorothy 
Kutschbach,  Sherburne,  Chenango 
county,  winner  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  4-A  award  in  1934,  will  be  one  of 
the  girls  chosen.  Second  one  is  Jean 
Shippey,  Troy,  Rensselaer  county.  The 
four  delegates  have  been  4-H  club 
members  for  from  six  to  ten  years 
each. 

SLANT:  A  little  incentive  adds  to 
fun  without  detracting  anything  from 
the  value  of  4-H  club  work. 


Housing  and  the  Farmer 

Farmers  who  own  property  and  have 
an  income  can  borrow  money  under 
Federal  Housing  Administration’s 
“Better  Housing”  plan.  Owners  will  be 
loaned  any  sum  up  to  $2000  for  repair 
and  improvement  of  one  property,  pro¬ 
vided  that  borrower’s  gross  annual  in¬ 
come  is  five  times  annual  payments  on 
loan. 

Loans  are  made  by  local  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  for  periods  of  one  to  five 
years.  Security  is  not  required,  nor 
does  borrower  have  to  have  co-signers 
for  his  note  or  give  a  mortgage.  In¬ 
terest  or  discount  rate  is  arranged  in 
each  case  between  borrower  and  lend¬ 
er,  but  Federal  Housing  Administration 
prohibits  charging  more  than  “an 
amount  equal  to  $5.00  discount  per  $100 
of  original  face  amount  of  a  one  year 
note  to  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments.” 

Repayment  installments  are  required 
monthly  or  seasonally,  depending  on 
when  the  farmer  borrower  receives  his 
income. 

SLANT:  Borrowed  money  must  be 
repaid.  If  you  have  other  debts,  go 
slow. 


Tattoo  To  Stop  Thieving — Plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  registration  of 
tattoo  marks  on  poultry,  in  order  to  check 
the  increasing  amount  of  poultry  steal¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts.  The  work  of  regis¬ 
tration  will  be  carried  on  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  New  Jersey, 
where  a  registration  plan  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  poultry  thieving 
has  been  cut  42  per  cent  as  a  whole,  and 
practically  no  tattooed  flocks  have  been 
disturbed.  — Walter  E.  Piper. 


VACATION  PLANS— Have  you  seen 
announcement  of  this  year’s  American 
Agriculturist  vacation  tour?  Turn  to 
page  26  in  this  issue,  read  about  the 
Yellowstone  and,  as  directed,  drop  a 
postcard  for  further  information. 


catalog  telling 
why  our  custom¬ 
ers  get  200  large 
egg  “flock  av¬ 
erages.”  'tJ*^  Avery  Reds  bred  here  for  40 

nnn  J?8'!8 ,  tested  without  a  single  reactor 

on  50,000  birds! 

Every  egg  set  our  own.  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses 
LIVB,  FEATHER,  GROW,  LAY  BIG  EGGS, 
BAY  PROFITS.  Your  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son 
Route  7. 
Colrain.  Mass, 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  KWO 

Large  Type  S.  C-  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


Egg  price*  are  higher  -  -  raiae  20th  Century 
Chick*  and  make  money.  Thousand*  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breed*  -  Wh.  Leghorn*, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
White*,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orp*,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


ZO/A CENTURY  HATCHERY 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  for  I  mmediate  Delivery — 3-Week 
Started  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
$13.00  per  100,  by  Express.  Send  check  with 
order,  in  full,  or  $2.00  per  100,  balance  C.O.D. 
Write  for  Reduced  May  Prices  on  Leghorns, 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Our  43rd  year.  Catalog  FREE. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


NOLL 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS. 

Bloodtested  (Off.  Pa.  Tube  Agg- ) 
Big  7  lb.  Type  per  102  510  1020 

English  Leghorns  . $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks .  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10%  books  order. 
Catalog  free.  Cert.  5659. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  A,  K lej nfeltersvi lie.  Pa. 


y  y  y  y  r  rs  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

I  I— I  If  K  ^  and  Assorted  $6.50-100:  Barred 
v-'  *  *  *  and  Wh.  Rocks  $6.50-100.  All 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test. 
Free  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rmrgs _  Barred,  White.  Buff  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

L,rilV,IV.a  w.  Wyandottes.  l00-$7.50.  W.  Giants 
119.50;  Buff  Minorcas  $8.50;  White  Leghorns  $7:  Heavy 
Mixed  $6.50  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


PflER^Ns  Ducklings  gfcg  1 

World's  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.. ' 


mirm  liurc  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 

growth.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Goslings. 
Guineas,  Chicks  Eggs.  Safe  arrival.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVI LLE,  PA. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Greatest  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby 
ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms, 
Vineland.  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  fourteen  cents. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N,  V. 
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BTJY  Kerr  vigorous  chicks  that  Live, 
Thrive,  Grow.  We  have  your  favorite 
breed,  from  heavy  laying  ancestry.  27 
years  breeding  for  laying.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested  for  pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  tube  agglutination  method. 
Don't  buy  any  chicks  until  you  get  our 
free  Chick  Book  and  special  discount 
offer.  Address  as  below.  Compliance 
Certificate  82G6. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West, Chester;  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury,  Nor- 
wich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept  21  •) 


New  Hampshire 

IDS 


One  of  the 
Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

For  17  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  the 
following  eight  characteristics.  Each  point  is 
assurance  of  better  profits. 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6-  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

A  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Every  chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Full  satis- 
(aetion  guaranteed.  Send  for  32  page  free  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  description  of  9000  bird  breeding 
(arm  and  profit  qualities  of  our  birds.  CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


HILLPOT 


Qualify  CH I C  KS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Standard— Special— Super  Matings 


Leghorns— Rocks — Reds 

MASTERBRED  STRAINS.  BARRED  ROCKSiThpmpson 

-Bi9hopStrams;LEGHORNS:Hollywood— Tanered-Oak- 
daleStrains;R.I.KEDS:Tompkins-Knlckerboci£er  Strains. 

8pecial  and  Super  Matings  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
Rapid  Stain  Antigen  Method.  All  Reactors  removed. 

DAY  OLD  —  3-WEEKS  OLD 


Valuable  poultry  book  free.  Low  1935  prices.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  129  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns _ —  _ $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ _  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Assorted _  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Add  lc  per  Chick  for  Special  Matings.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  BLOOD-TESTED.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  egg  producers.  Fast  growing  Leghorns,  Rooks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes  Minorcas,  Orpington,  Andalusians. 
Pekin  Ducklings,  Bronze  Poults.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  t  LIBERTY. I2N.  Y. 


TAlfC  kirkTir*C  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY'S 
■nnCRUIILC  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Womer’s  Quality  Large  Type  50  100  500  1000 

g:  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

®«ed  Rocks  . . .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Asst'd  Breeds  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog.  P.P.  Paid. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


--black;  leghorn  chicks- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickoutS  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — (B.W.D.  tested  Antigen  method,  re- 
Jetors  removed).  Ducklings,  Goslings.  Poults.  Catalog 
fte.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

HI  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


CHIflCQ  Leghorns,  Rocks,  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 
.  ...  From  Old  Hens.  FREE  Ciisular.  Price  List. 

tONG’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Milierstown.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  blood-tested,  supervised  s.  c. 
'>hite  Leghorn  Chicks,  07c. 

E-  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CHlriC  Q  Breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns  and 
White  Rocks.  $7.  per  100— $35.  per  500, 
MILLERS  POULTRY  FARM,  MYERSTOWN,  PA 


CHICKS 


Good  chicks.  W.  Leg..  B.  Rocks,  New 

Hamp,  Reds.  L>  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


Another  Tale  of  an  Old  Farm 
Community 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
even  if  they  were  of  a  very  simple  sort. 
People  went  to  church  in  great  num¬ 
bers — not  necessarily  because  they 
were  innately  more  religious  than  to¬ 
day,  but  because  church  was  one  of  the 
very  few  opportunities  for  public  meet¬ 
ing.  After  a  fashion  church  was  a  sort 
of  social  function.  Of  family  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  visting  there  was  a  great  deal. 

I  think  perhaps  the  primitive  virtues 
of  neighborliness  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  may  have  been  more  highly  deve¬ 
loped  than  in  our  time.  Organized  atlp- 
Jetics  in  the  modem  sense  were  quite 
unknown,  but  wrestling  bouts  and 
feats  of  strength  were  common.  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  repeat  some  of  the  yarns  I  have 
heard  lest  I  be  accused  of  candidacy 
for  the  Tall  Story  Club.  There  is  a 
local  tale  that  on  a  wager  Peter 
Deifendorf  once  carried  a  dressed  hog 
on  his  shoulder  for  about  three  miles 
without  ever  pausing  or  laying  it  down, 
but  unfortunately  the  correct  weight 
of  his  burden  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Maybe  the  hog  was 
only  a  little  one.  A  rather  favorite  feat 
was  to  stand  in  a  half  bushel  and 
shoulder  a  two  bushel  bag  of  wheat.  I 
have  never  seen  this  attempted  and  it 
sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  a 
real  husky  two-fisted  man,  but  I  am 
told  that  some  mighty  good  men  have 
lost  out  in  trying  it. 

General  Training  and  Fourth  of  July 
seem  to  have  been  the  great  Merry 
Makings  of  the  year.  Rough  horse-play 
was  more  common  than  now  and  some¬ 
times  it  degenerated  into  downright 
brutality.  At  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Sharon  Hill,  sometime  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  a  negro, 
one  Mungo,  was  headed  up  in  a  barrel 
and  rolled  down  a  hill.  I  am  afraid  he 
was  drunk  at  the  time  and  it  is  only 
charitable  to  suppose  that  his  tormen¬ 
tors  also  had  dallied  with  the  “pure” 
untaxed  liquor  so  freely  available  at 
the  period.  I  do  not  know  how  severe 
was  his  experience  but  in  any  case  he 
survived  to  tell  the  tale  through  many 
years.  When  I  first  heard  this  story  in 
my  youth,  I  flamed  with  proper  boyish 
indignation.  “Why  did  they  do  such  a 
thing?”  “Did  it  because  he  was  a  nig¬ 
ger”  was  the  not  entirely  satisfying  ex¬ 
planation.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  certain 
connection  with  this  incident  because 
Mungo  had  a  son,  Spencer,  who  worked 
on  this  farm  for  several  years.  When 
I  was  a  small  boy,  he  and  his  black 
wife,  “Aunt  Sally,”  were  accorded  a 
most  exalted  place  in  my  circle  of  very 
early  friendships.  I  testify  that  they 
were  honest  and  loyal  colored  gentle¬ 
folk.  Later  they  moved  to  Ames  in 
Montgomery  County  where  I  used  to 
stop  and  call  on  them  now  and  again. 
It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since 
they  moved  on  into  the  Land  of 
Memories  whither  have  gone  all  the 
folks  who  were  middle  aged  when  I  was 
young. 


f  KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

;  For  farms,  large  buildings  J 
i  use  powder  form,  75F;  or  A 
Ready-Mixed,  $1.00.^® 
“*’*'*■«  Household  size, 

35F.  all 

GISTS  a#V.B.n 


NOT  A 
POISON 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


Harmless  ^ 
to  humans,  " 
live-stock, 
poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


K-C 


K-R-0  CO. 
Springfield,  0. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  Write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS.  Utility 
Matings  $7.00-100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks,  $12  per  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARGE  MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 


$7.00 


PER  100 


BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order,  Bal.  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50,000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 

Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


$70.00 
PER  1000 


C.C.  No.  4849 
Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  27,  JUNE  3-10-17-24.  (OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG.  TEST). 
Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea.) . . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  . . .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  - -  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $65- 

Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  2.00  3.75  7.00  70. 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks....  2.00  4.00  7.50  75. 

W.  Wyan.,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Beds  ...  2.00  4.00  7.50  75. 

Bar.  Rock-N.  H.  Bed  Crossbred  ...  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 

Assorted  . .. . - .  1-75  3.25  6.30  63. 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  May  delivery  at  $8  per  100; 
$38.50  per  500,  $75  per  1000.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


Robert  L.CItuter,  Kleinfelteriville.Pa 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease.  BWD, 
by  Antigen  Stained  Method.  100  500  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns . — . _...$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . - . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  w£ll0shd!p 

*  "V  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
T  1  ‘  *  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.... . ....$6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . .  7.00  35.00  70. 

R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  —  7.00  35-00  70. 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  . —  6.50  32.50  65. 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  CircularFREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS  bl?°e^ed 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  70.00 

Mixed  $6.50-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD.  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 


JOHN  SHADEL  HATCH ERY,  R.D.  8,  McAIisterville, Pa. 


SMITH’S  BLOOD-TESTED 

alvu  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  G  White  Leg...  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

LnlUtVS  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  deL,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  Rocks _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders,  Blood-tested  for  B. 
W  D.  bv  Antigen  method.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Comp.  No.  4019.  Box  A.  McAIisterville  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs.  $5.00  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


Clear  Spring  CLiicKs 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rooks,  R.  1.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 
Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A.  McAIisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 


R. 


ruifirc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
CrUdVO  genTestB.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type.  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns _ .$6.50  $32.50  $65. 

a  C.  Barred  Bocks _  7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  deL  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  F5a. 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

White  Leghorns  - 

Barred  Rocks  _ 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

Write  for  Catalog. 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 


100 

_ $7.00 

_  7.00 

7.00 
.....  7.50 


1000 

$65X0 

70.00 

70.00 

75.00 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns  - 

Barred.  White  Rocks  and  Reds  ... 

Assorted  $6.30-100-  Safe  arrival 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

ino  500  iooo 

.  $6.50  $32.50  $65X0 
.  7.00  35.00  70.00 
P.P.  Cir.  FREE. 

A.  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  VITALITY  CHICKS.  Since  1910  ninety 

per  cent  of  our  orders  from  old  customers.  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas.  Wyan.. 
Giants.  Bloodtested,  reasonable  prices.  List  free.  Code 
1345.  Write  today.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY. 
RICHFIELD.  PA.  (The  old  reliable  plant). 


CHICKS  —  Large  Cherry  Hill 

Wyckof  Strain  per  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  - - -  $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our  Farm. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices  on  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Ri  I.  Reds  7.00  35X0  70. 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40-00  80. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2.  McAIisterville.  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S  QUALm 


Barred  and  White  Rocks  . — 

White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Minorcas  and  N.  H.  Reds  — 


CHICKS 
._$  7.50—100 
7.50—100 

_ _  7.50—100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  -  7.00 — 100 

White  Giants  - - — - . . . — •  I.0-00 — 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McClure.  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size. 
Write  for  free  Circular.  May  price  $7.  per  100,  $70.  per  IOOO. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm.  Box  22.  Richfield. Pa- 
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Which  one  would  yon  choose  —  the  innerspring  mattress  at  the  shop¬ 
per’s  left  or  the  linter  cotton  filled  one  at  her  right?  The  inner 
spring  mattress  will  cost  more  but,  if  well  built,  will  last  longer. 


SINCE  we  spend  one-third  of  our  lives  in  bed,  it 
is  important  that  each  of  us  should  have  the 
best  quality  bed  he  can  afford.  Now,  it  is  one  thing 
to  recognize  a  good  bed  by  sleeping  on  it,  and  quite, 
quite  another  thing  to  go  to  a  store  and  select  one. 
One  needs  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
moment’s  fashion  in  bedding  and  the  staple  kind 
which  has  proved  satisfactory  over  a  period  of 
years.  Just  because  this  or  that  fashion  is  popular 
today  is  no  reason  to  discard  some  of  the  old  tried 
and  true  principles  of  bedding  construction.  Prac¬ 
tically  any  mattress  has  both  good  and  bad  points 
which  need  to  be  weighed  carefully  in  considering 
any  one  type. 

Commercial  mattresses  divide  themselves  into 
two  kinds,  the  innerspring  and  the  fiber-filled.  The 
cheapest  cotton  mattress  filler  is  linters,  a 
fiber  cut  from  cotton  seed  after  the  long  staple 
fibers  have  been  removed.  The  linters,  brown 
in  color  and  often  with  parts  of  seed  in  them, 
are  just  blown  into  the  mattress  ticking  as  into 
a  bag.  Sooner  or  later  this  type  of  mattress 
becomes  knotty  and  bumpy. 

The  best  grades  of  long  staple  cotton  fibers 
are  almost  pure  white — in  fact  that  is  one  way 
in  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  stuffing  in  a 
mattress.  The  whiter  the  staple  the  better,  be¬ 


cause  it  is  more  resilient  and  stands  wear 
better.  The  longer  staple  cotton  is  made 
into  batts  or  felted  and  laid  into  the 
mattress.  Because  of  the  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  material  composing  such  a  mat¬ 
tress,  a  felted  cotton  one  is  very  desirable. 

Another  fiber-filled  mattress  is  filled 
with  kapok,  a  light  fluffy  material  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Java  weed  very  similar  to 
our  domestic  milkweed.  Kapok  repels  vermin,  is 
used  in  cheaper  mattresses,  is  light,  and  frequent 
sunning  makes  it  fluffy.  However,  kapok  has  the 
bad  feature  of  disintegrating  into  a  powdery  sub¬ 
stance,  which  may  cause  actual  irritation  of  the 
nose  and  throat.  The  lifetime  of  such  a  mattress, 
if  in  constant  use,  is  about  five  or  six  years. 

Hair  is  still  considered  by  many  people  and  some 
of  the  best  bedding  manufacturers  as  the  most 
satisfactory  mattress  filling.  A  hair  mattress  packs 
down  in  time,  but  may  be  renovated  and  new  hair 
added,  thus  making  a  practically  new  mattress. 
Hair  does  attract  vermin  and  where  this  probability 
exists,  a  hair  mattress  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Hair  is  impervious  to  moisture,  has  the  highest 
resilience  of  any  filling  fiber,  yet  is  cooler  to  sleep 
on  than  either  cotton  or  kapok. 

The  other  type  of  mattress,  the  innerspring,  is  a 
comparatively  recent  comer  into  the  mattress  mar¬ 
ket.  The  coils  in  such  a  mattress  should  be  of  tem¬ 
pered  metal  so  that  they  will  spring  back  into  shape 
just  as  a  watch  or  clock  spring  does.  This  means 
that  the  metal  has  to  be  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  600°  in  manufacture.  Besides  the  up  and  down 
spring,  there  must  be  an  interlacing  of  crosswise 

coils.  These  coils 
should  be  fastened  care¬ 
fully  to  a  frame  along 
the  edge  of  the  spring. 
On  some  coil  springs 
the  pressure  from  one’s 
hand  is  sufficient  to 
break  the  coil  from  the 
frame.  Sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  may  do 
this  to  an  innerspring 
mattress. 

Naturally,  in  a  con¬ 
struction  as  intricate 
as  this,  it  is  easy  for 
something  to  go  wrong, 
Anyone  who  has  slept 
on  an  innerspring  mat¬ 
tress  which  has  a  loose 
spring  can  testify  as  to 
the  uneasy  feeling  that 
it  gives  to  the  sleeper. 
In  the  best  grades  of 
innersprings,  the  coils 
are  covered  separately 
with  muslin,  then  are 
padded  with  hair  or 
cotton  felt  or  with  a 
combination  of  fibers. 

The  springs  under¬ 
neath  the  mattress  also 
have  much  to  do  with 
the  sleeper’s  comfort. 
If  buying  a  flat  spring 
for  the  bed,  the  best 
choice  is  the  cable  or 
woven  wire  spring.  It 
should  be  reinforced 
strongly  with  tubular 
pipe  frame  and  should 
have  an  eight  inch  ris¬ 
er.  Cross  bands,  which  reduce  the  sag,  add  to  the 
comfort  of  such  a  spring.  The  number  of  end 
coils  have  much  to  do  with  the  resiliency  of  a 
frame  spring.  Naturally  the  more  coils,  the  greater 
the  stretch  of  the  spring. 

The  higher  class  bedding  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend  the  box  spring  almost  exclusively.  Since  it 
is  enclosed,  such  a  spring  is  a  problem  where  there 
is  any  possibility  of  vermin.  The  open  coil  spring 
is  more  sanitary  under  such  circumstances.  As  in 
the  mattresses,  the  cross  coils  should  be  tied,  so  as 
to  distribute  weight  evenly.  The  better  made  coil 
springs  have  slats  that  drop  in  the  center,  permit¬ 
ting  deeper  coils  where  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
greatest. 

A  continuous  angle  iron  frame  is  more  durable 
for  a  coil  spring  than  a  frame  rivet¬ 
ed  together.  Also,  a  spring  should 
be  smooth  enough  not  to  damage  the 
bedding. 

Never  buy  a  second-hand  inner- 
spring  or  fiber-filled  mattress.  Most 


A  Rat  spring  costs  less  than  a  coil  spring.  Of 
the  two  springs,  other  things  being  equal, 
choose  the  one  with  the  most  coils  at  the  ends. 
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states  forbid  the  use  of  second-hand 
filling;  yet  in  spite  of  this  there  is  a 
lot  of  “bootleg”  mattress  making, 
which  means  that  garbage  heaps  are 
combed  for  old  mattresses  which  are 
then  cut  up  and  the  filling 
blown  into  new  mat¬ 
tresses.  Examine  the  tag 
on  your  mattress  with  the 
greatest  care.  A  white 
tag  appears  on  any  up- 
bolstered  goods  made  of 
new  material.  A  yellow 
tag  means  that  second¬ 
hand  material  has  been 


A  continuous  frame  coil 
spring  is  more  durable 
than  one  that  is  riveted. 


A  white  tag  similar  to  this 
one  is  attached  to  all  mat¬ 
tresses  that  are  made  of 
new  material. 


used.  State  inspectors 
make  monthly  visits  to 
reliable  dealers  and 
often  rip  a  perfectly 
good  mattress  straight 
down  the  middle  to 
make  sure  that  there 
are  no  old  socks,  un¬ 
derwear,  or  other  old  material  used,  such  as  have 
been  found  in  the  past  in  supposedly  new  mat¬ 
tresses.  A  ticket  of  any  other  color  should  be  read 
to  see  why  the  article  is  not  permitted  a  white  tag. 
Never  yield  to  the  temptation  to  buy  a  mattress  at 
an  auction,  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
mattress  has  been  used  by  a  sick  person.  Further¬ 
more,  buy  only  from  reliable  stores. 

Honest  clerks  in  reliable  stores  will  tell  you  that 
everyone  loses  on  a  cheap  mattress.  The  store 
makes  very  little,  the  laborer’s  wages  are  cut,  the 
man  who  delivers  the  mattress  gets  a  lower  com¬ 
mission,  and  the  man  who  sleeps  on  the  mattress  is 
back  in  about  six  months  complaining  that  it  was 
no  good.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  exact  prices,  because 
so  many  things  enter  into  any  selling  proposition, 
but  $18  to  $20  for  a  mattress,  not  less  than  $20  for 
a  wood  bedstead,  and  $18  to  $20  for  a  set  of  coil  or 
box  springs  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  a  good 
product  in  each  of  these  classes  is  supposed  to  fetch. 


A  Good  Mattress . . . 

1  —  Supports  all  parts  of  the  body  equally 

2  - —  Does  not  feel  too  hot  or  too  cold 

3  —  Does  not  attract  vermin 

4  —  Does  not  pack 

5  —  Is  made  of  all  new  material 

6  —  Wears  well 

7  —  New  mattresses  should  be  of  standard 

size.  Length  for  all  should  be  6'  3". 
Single  or  twin  bed,  39"  wide;  three- 
quarter  bed,  48"  wide;  full  size  bed, 
54”  wide. 

8  —  Has  securely  finished  edges,  (taped, 

rolled  edge  is  best) 

9  —  Has  tailored  seams 

10  —  Has  screened  holes  in  sides  for  venti¬ 

lation 

11  —  Has  frequent  tufting,  using  buttons, 

eyelets,  or  tufts 

12  —  Has  colorfast,  durable  ticking. 

Good  Pillows . . . 

1  —  Are  plump  and  fluffy 

2  —  Are  light  in  weight  (The  ideal  pillow 

has  75%  down  and  25%  small  white 
goose  feathers  to  prevent  gradual  wad¬ 
ding  of  the  down) 

3  —  Rebound  quickly  when  punched 

4  —  Are  free  from  odor,  stiff  feathers,  and 

lumps 

5  —  Have  firm,  colorfast,  closely  woven 

ticking 

6  —  Have  feathers  which  have  been  chemi¬ 

cally  processed  to  remove  odor  caused 
by  animal  matter  and  dirt. 
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BE  A  BETTER  BUYER!  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  HIGH-POWER  SPEED,  CLEANLINESS  AND  PRECISE  REGULATION 


but  he  knows  our 

High-Power  Perfection  oil  stove  , 
doesn’t  make  sooty  kettles!" 


cm. 


UPERFEX  OIL-BURNING  REFRIGERATOR 

.equires  no  electricity  or  other  coonec* 
ons.  Saves  steps,  saves  money.  Chills 
aods  and  makes  ice  cubes  all  year, 
sing  only  a  few  cents  worth  of  kerosene 
>  make  the  cold.  Send  for  free  booklet. 


c The  walk  Milled’ 

ERFECTION 

HIGH-POWER  &i£  STOVES 


If  you  use  a  stove  that  blackens  the  bottoms  of  your  pans, 
you  will  certainly  experience  a  new  housekeeping  joy 
when  you  start  to  cook  on  a  Perfection  High-Power  oil 
stove.  So  clean  are  the  new  improved  High-Power  burn¬ 
ers,  they  don’t  even  leave  a  stain  on  snow-white  porcelain 
enameled  utensils.  This  remarkable  cleanliness  is  only  one 
of  several  High-Power  advantages  you  need  in  your  kitchen. 

There’s  High -Power  speed,  for  instance,  — speed  that 
boils  two  quarts  of  water  in  about  eight  minutes  and 
heats  a  biscuit  oven  in  seven  minutes! 

You’ll  like  the  precise  regulation  possible  with  the 
new  improved  High-Power  burners.  Wlien  you  want  a 
simmering  heat  for  poaching  eggs,  it  is  easy  to  control 
High-Power  for  just  the  heat  you  need;  and  the  oven 
can  be  regulated  for  angel  food  as  easily  as  for  biscuits! 

Every  Perfection  is  built  for  your  convenience,  with 
broom-high  space  beneath  and  the  oven  and  cooking 
surface  both  at  comfortable  height.  They  are  good- 
looking  stoves,  too,  finished  in  smooth  porcelain  and 
baked  enamels  and  lacquer,  in  a  choice  of  dainty  colors. 

Practically  every  homemaker  can  afford  one  of  these 
stoves  because  there  are  prices  within  reach  of  all,  due 
to  the  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  finishes.  Visit  your 
dealer  soon,  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Perfection  Heat-or-Cook  range. 
It  enables  any  homemaker  to  enjoy  High-Power  cooking 
all  year.  An  ideal  summer  stove  for  greater 
convenience  and  a  cooler  kitchen,  Heat-or-Cook 
can  be  converted  in  a  jiffy  into  a  winter  cook 
stove  that  also  heats  three  or  four  rooms.  You 
simply  replace  the  front  section  of  the  top 
cooking  grate  with  the  winter  top,  a  solid 
plate  with  lids.  This  model  has  a  7- gallon  hot 
water  reservoir.  The  fuel  tank  holds  5  gallons. 


rnrri  Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
rfllEEInew28  page  illustrated 
booklet.  What  Every  Homemaker 
Should  Know.  It  contains  helpful 
consumer  information  on  how  to 
choose  a  cookstove,  also  several 
pages  of  recipes  and  kitchen  helps. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7608-  8  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

□  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  What  Every  Homemaker  Should 
Know  (with  recipes  and  household  hints). 

□  Please  send  booklet  about  Superfex  Refrigerators. 


Nam  e 


Post  Office- 


State _ 
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OF  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  YOU’LL  SAY- 


F ashions  that  are  “R ight” 


"The  grandest  array  of  spectacles  I  ever  beheld 


American  agriculturist 

has  arranged  a  vacation  tour  for 
staff  members,  readers  and  friends. 
We’ll  cruise  to  Yellowstone’s  won¬ 
ders  via  the  Great  Lakes.  After  Old 
Faithful  and  Grand  Canyon,  we’ll 
see  Colorado. 

And,  all  the  way,  we’ll  travel 
with  a  friendly  pleasant  company. 
A  jolly  time  every  day.  New  sights, 
new  friends — a  real  vacation. 

Our  party  will  be  escorted,  as 
usual,  by  Mr.  V.  L.  BeDell  of  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Drop  a  postal  card,  or  a  letter  to: 
Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

Saving  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

No  harm  in  asking  questions.  No 
obligation  whatsoever.  Send  for  the 
tour  leaflet.  No  charge.  These  great 
responsible  transportation  compa¬ 
nies  are  cooperating  and  guarantee 
the  high  quality  and  success  of 
our  tour:  * 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Burlington  Route 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 
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LIGHTEN  YOUR  BURDEN — 

- BRIGHTEN  YOUR  HOME 


Farm  work  no  longer  need  be  drudgery.  A 
Westinghouse  light  plant  provides  ample  power 
for  lighting  your  home  and  barn,  for  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood  and  other  back-breaking 
jobs.  24  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year, 
it  will  lighten  your  burdens  .  .  .  brighten 
your  home — yet  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  daily 
to  operate. 

Our  complete  line  includes  fully  automatic 
plants  that  operate  without  attention  for  30 
days  at  a  time  and  batteries  good  for  10  years 
of  service.  Get  complete  information  today. 
There’s  no  obligation. 


Westinghouse 

LIGHT  PLANTS  AND  BATTERIES 

Room  2-N,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


R  53024 


Make  Wash  Day 
Short  and  Easy 

Let  POWER  do  the  hard  work.  Wash  day  2s- 
is  over  in  a  few  hours  when  you  have  a 
Washing  Machine  powered  by  an  easy- 
starting,  smooth-running  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Gasoline  Motor  .  .  .  Standard  on  thirty 
makes  of  washing  machines  . ..  Your  dealer 
will  gladly  demonstrate  one  of  them  .  .  . 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BRIGGS  &STRATTOIM 


EASY  STARTING 


5&STF 

Gasolin^TVtotors 


DEPENDABLE 


GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3119  is  chock  full  of  interest  for  that 
young  person.  Cottons  are  so  smart  and  so  pretty  in  design  and  texture 
that  you  cannot  go  wrong  in  choosing  one  for  this  charming  little  frock. 
Dimity,  organdie,  voile,  dotted  swiss  or  even  tissue  gingham  would  have 
the  crispness  and  the  flare  which  this  design  deserves.  Pattern  sizes  are 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 


JACKET  BLOUSE  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2957  is  a  “two-purpose” 
dress  which  has  unlimited  appeal.  The  dress  may  be  worn  with  or  with¬ 
out  jacket.  (See  small  sketch).  The  bow  at  the  neckline  is  another 
high  style  note.  Navy  and  white  crepe,  silk  print  accented  by  white 
crepe  is  the  last  word  in  popularity  just  now.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4  y2  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3140  provides  just  the  simple  smart  thing  that 
women  want  for  summer  wear.  The  shirring  around  the  neck  indicates 
this  season’s  individualistic  touch.  A  cotton  voile  print  in  navy  blue  and 
dusty  pink  is  not  only  the  height  of  fashion,  but  is  very  practical  and 
becoming  to  the  wearer.  A  soft  navy  blue  tied  girdle  gives  the  proper 
finishing  touch.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3  y2  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  14  yard  of 
39-inch  contrasting,  or  2 %  yards  of  3Y2  inch  ribbon  for  sash. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


The  Kitchen  Worker’s  Tools 

“Dull  knives  make  poor  cooks;”  yet 
many  a  careful  housewife  just  gets 
along  as  best  she  can  with  knives  that 
never  were  intended  for  some  of  the 
uses  she  puts  them  to,  and  fast  become 
no  better  because  they  are  misused.  A 
list  of  kitchen  knives  and  forks  which 
meet  practically  every  need  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kitchen  is:  an  8-inch  knife  for 


carving,  a  5% -inch  two-tine  fork  for 
general  use,  a  6-inch  general  utility 
and  vegetable  knife,  a  4%  -inch  French 
pattern  knife  for  trimming,  a  4-inch 
small  two-tine  fork  for  kitchen  use,  a 
2-inch  paring  knife,  a  3-inch  paring 
knife,  a  6-inch  spatula,  2(4  inches  wide 
for  turning  hot  cakes,  eggs,  etc,  tak¬ 
ing  pie  or  cake  out  of  tins,  for  scrap¬ 
ing  pans,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  9* 
inch  flexible  slicing  knife. 
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Windsor  Chairs 

'  By  Jonathan  Fife 


OF  all  types  of  furniture,  modern  or 
antique,  the  Windsor  Chair  has 
probably  had  the  greatest  popularity 
for  the  longest  period  of  time.  It  has 
the  triple  advantage  of  comfort, 
strength,  and  good  looks. 

The  Windsor  type  was  first  develop¬ 
ed  in  England,  at  least  as  long  ago  as 
the  13th  Century.  But  it  became  prom¬ 
inent  only  when  George  III  took  re¬ 
fuge  from  a  rain  storm  in  a  farm  cot¬ 
tage  near  Windsor  Castle.  He  found  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  chair  that 
has  since  been  called  by  the  name  of 
the  village  under  the  castle  walls. 
These  Windsor  chairs  appeared  in 
America '  about  1700,  being  first  made 
in  Philadelphia.  Their  popularity  grew 
rapidly  and  soon 
they  were  being 
manufactur¬ 
ed  throughout  the 
norther  n  colon¬ 
ies.  Some  makers 
shipped  a  large 
share  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  i  o  n  to  the 
South.  A  distinct 
type  was  developed 
in  each  locality,  and 
it  is  possible  to  tell 
in  what  part  of  the 
country  chairs  origi- 
n  a  t  e  d  that  were 
made  before  1800.  It 
was  a  type  of  furni- 
t  u  r  e  particularly 
adapted  to  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  village  cab- 
inet-m  akers,  and 
many  of  these  men 
devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  its  manufac¬ 
ture. 

There  are  six  main  types  of  Wind¬ 
sors,  all  known  by  the  shape  of  the 
back;  as  low — ,  comb — ,  fan — ,  bow — , 
hoop — ,  and  rod-back  Windsors.  The 
low-back  was  the  first  form  (Fig.  1), 
deriving  directly  from  the  old  English 
type.  It  was  a  man’s  chair,  large  and 
sturdy,  well  adapted  for  those  who 
liked  to  lounge  at  a  table  (doubtless 
with  their  feet  on  it)  and  chat  with 
their  cronies.  It  had  one  defect;  the 
low  back  was  not  as  comfortable  as 
it  might  be.  It  caught  you  just  below 
the  shoulder  blades,  so  that  if  you  took 
a  nap  you  were  likely  to  wake  up  with 
a  crick  in  your  back.  As  a  result,  the 
comb-back  chair  was  developed.  (Fig. 
2).  This  was  simply  the  same  chair 
|  with  seven  or  nine  of  the  spindles 
lengthened  about  18  inches  and  topped 
with  a  comb-shaped  head  piece.  It  was 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  earli¬ 
er  form.  But  it  was  soon  realized  that 
the  intermediate  cross  piece  (what  had 
been  the  highest  part  of  the  low-back 
chair)  was  now  unnecessary.  When  it 
was  eliminated,  and  the  outer  spindles 
the  back  made  heavier,  the  fan-back 
I  c^a^r  was  the  result.  This  type  was  also 
made  without  the  arms,  becoming  thus 
a  lighter  and  more  delicate  piece  of 
furniture,  quite  suitable  for  the  ladies. 
There  was  still  another  evolution 
rom  the  old  low-back  chair.  Instead 
of  topping  the  lengthened  spindles  of 
^  back  with  a  comb,  they  were  made 
^st  in  a  hoop-shaped  piece  that  ex- 
nded  just  behind  the  second  spindles 


FIG.  3 
DOW-BACK  WITH  COMB 


on  each  side.  So  long  as  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  piece  (the  top  of  the  low-back)  re¬ 
mained  the  chair  was  known  as  a  bow- 
back  Windsor.  (Fig.  3).  After  the  in¬ 
termediate  piece  wa!s  discarded  and  the 
hoop  extended  unbroken  from  one  front 
spindle  to  the  other  it  was  called  a  hoop- 
back  Windsor  (Fig.  4).  The  hoop-back 
was  made  both  with  and  without  arms, 
although  the  latter  form  was  rare. 

The  rod-back  Windsor  was  developed 
during  the  popularity  of  the  "Sheraton 
style.  It  was  a  simplification  of  the 
Windsor  idea,  made  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ring-and-ball  turnings,  and 
lacking  the  effective  beauty  of  the 
other  Windsors. 

One  further  development  should  be 
noted.  The  chair  had 
always  been  design¬ 
ed  for  strength,  and 
it  was  found  that  as 
the  back  was  made 
higher  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  cross¬ 
piece  eliminated,  too 
great  a  strain  might 
be  put  on  the  back 
— especially  when 
some  stout  fellow 
leaned  back  and  tilt¬ 
ed  it  on  its  hind 
legs.  To  correct  this 
defect  a  V-shaped 
brace  was  added, 
the  two  pieces  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the 
hoop  to  a  three  or 
six  inch  projection 
of  the  seat — called 
the  tailpiece.  These 
braces  will  be  noted 

HOOP-BACK  WI^H  BRACES  in  Fi&-  4’  °ften  the 

high  back  Windsors 
had  a  comb  added  to  them.  But  the 
only  Windsors  properly  called  comb- 
back  are  those  similar  to  Fig.  2.  The 
others  are  hoop-back  with  comb,  or 
bow-back  with  comb,  or  fan-back. 

Points  about  the  Windsors  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  splay  of  the  legs,  for 
stability,  the  turning  of  the  legs  and 
spindles,  producing  an  effect  of  light¬ 
ness  and  grace,  and  the  constant  effort 
to  make  the  chair  thoroughly  comfor¬ 
table.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  Windsors  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  but  we  will  re¬ 
turn  to  it  next  time.  Meanwhile  a 
rough  indication  of  the  chronology  of 
the  chair  might  be  valuable  for  those 
who  have  Windsors  and  would  like  to 
determine  their  approximate  age.  From 
1725  to  1750,  then,  were  the  years 
when  the  low-back  was  made.  From 
1750  to  1800  the  comb — ,  fan — ,  and 
bow-back  styles.  After  1800  came  the 
rod-back,  and  after  1840  the  decadent 
low-back  style  that  is  still  frequently 
seen  in  country  hotels,  stores,  and  so 
on.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Windsors  had  a  great  revival  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  and 
some  new  forms — such  as  rush  seats — 
were  introduced.  Many  modern  Wind¬ 
sors  are  excellent  pieces  of  furniture 
but  they  do  not,  of  course,  have  the 
value  of  antiques.  Those  that  follow 
the  older  styles  might  be  confused 
with  antique  Windsors,  so  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  make  this  mistake. 
Further  means  of  identification  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  article. 


MAYTAG 

PRICES  ARE  STILL  DOWN 


•  Today’s  cost  of  a  Maytag  in 
farm  products  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  two  years  ago. 
It’s  the  same  quality  Maytag 
that  it  was  two  years  ago . . .  the 
famous  Maytag  cast-aluminum 
tub  washer  that  has  held  world 
leadership  for  over  twelve  years, 
and  improved  from  time  to  time. 

•  But  in  bushels  of  corn,  or  wheat, 
in  pounds  of  hog,  lamb,  beef  or  butter 
fat,  it  now  costs  you  much  less.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  better  time  to  buy, 
and  easy  terms  can  be  arranged. 


Equipped  with  the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  (or  homes  without  electricity  ...elec¬ 
tric  models  (or  homes  with  electricity 


Make  home  canning  easier  and  more 
successful  than  ever  by  following  ap¬ 
proved  instructions  as  contained  in  our 
popular  volume,  "The  Home  Canners' 
Textbook,”  1935  edition.  Most  com¬ 
plete,  reliable  work  of  its  kind  any¬ 
where.  Up-to-the-minute  on  all  the 
best  methods  and  newest  equipment. 
Gives  tested  recipes  for  canning  fruits, 
green  vegetables,  soups,  sauces,  jellies, 
preserves,  pickles,  etc.  Special  chapters 
on  canning  chicken,  meats,  fish,  fruit 
juices,  etc  Accurate  time  tables  for 
processing  water  bath  and  pressure 
cooker.  Appetizing  ways  to  serve  home 
canned  foods.  80  pages  of  most  valu¬ 
able  information.  Only  10c.  With  free 
supply  of  12  doz.  canning  labels, 
gummed,  and  printed  with  names  of 
all  the  different  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
that  you  usually  put  up,  with  some  left 
blank  for  you  to  fill  in  your  special 
delicacies.  Send  today. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

11  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Makers  of 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DEN  I E  D  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room424-A  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


"HOTEL  Q 

T|  6  An  Address 

m  JkVm  Mi  9  that  Places 

SQUARE"  2TSSS 

43rdSt.Westof Broadway  of  Things. 

New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  batll 
Doubles  $3.00 -$4.00  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at  $1.75 


Thousands  exclaim 
“Quickest  service, 
finest  quality  work 
ever."  Individual 
attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA!!  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x10  hand-painted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Film  Service 
Dept.  C  58 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  Any  size.  25c  coin,  including 
two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box 
829.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  Fine  10-lnch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.Y. 


Rnll«  Dpvplnnprl  ^  beautiful,  double-weight 
I\Ulla  L/eveiupeu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


Important.  'When  buying  new  jars,  remem¬ 
ber  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and  Atlas  Mason  Fruit 
Jars  are  the  only  jars  which  are  all  equipped 
with  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  % 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  familie* 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  %hnn™  punV10^ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re- 
guires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  li>  era  turn 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  C0.t  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc .  and  $i  .oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.Patchogue,N.Y. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


When  Addison  W as  K eeper 


WE  were  all  surprised  one  spring 
years  ago  back  on  the  old  Squire’s 
New  England  farm  when  my  cousin 
Addison  was  asked  to  he  a  keeper. 

The  dictionary  doesn’t  define  clearly 
the  kind  of  keeper  he  was  asked  to  be. 
But  a  lawyer  would  tell  you  that  when 
a  long-suffering  creditor  is  obliged  to 
sue  a  delinquent  debtor  and  attach  his 
property  it  is  often  necessary  to  have 
some  person  legally  appointed  to  watch 
over  that  property  until  such  time  as  a 
lawful  disposition  can  be  made  of  it, 
and  that  the  said  person  is  called  a 
keeper. 

The  request  for  Addison  to  act  as  a 
keeper  astonished  us  because  it  came 
from  Zachary  Lurvey,  who  was  the  old 
Squire’s  bitter  rival  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness.  There  had  been  more  than  one 
sharp  clash  with  him,  and  Addison 
himself  had  blocked  one  or  two  of  his 
shrewd  schemes.  Moreover,  when  old 
Zack’s  son  had  tried  to  teach  school 
in  our  district  one  winter,  Addison  had 
been  chiefly  concerned  in  having  him 
dismissed  by  the  school  committee,  for 
incompetency. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  old  Zack  had  al¬ 
ways  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Ad¬ 
dison  and  never  seemed  to  bear  him  ill 
will.  I  think  the  old  fellow  admired 
Addison  the  more  because  his  own  son 
was  a  source  of  constant  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  him.  He  had  done  everything 
for  that  boy,  sent  him  to  the  Academy 
and  wanted  him  to  go  to  college.  But 
Sam  had  no  head  for  college.  He  was 
only  a  lazy,  shifty,  treacherous  ne’er- 
do-well,  with  a  violent  temper;  and  we 
couldn’t  see  that  he  had  a  spark  of 
natural  affection  for  his  father. 

At  first  old  Zack  had  tried  to  prepare 
Sam  to  be  a  teacher.  Utterly  failing  in 
that,  he  had  taken  him  in  as  a  business 
partner.  Sam,  however,  had  no  more 
head  for  the  lumber  business  than  for 
college  —  couldn’t  even  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  hemlock  and  pine.  Af¬ 
ter  that  his  father  set  him  up  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  business  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  city  thirty  miles  from  home.  Here 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  customer,  at¬ 
tacked  him,  and  had  to  go  to  jail  for 
six  months  on  a  charge  of  assault  with 
a  weapon.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  store. 

The  only  thing  Sam  had  ever  shown 
any  talent  for  was  swapping  watches. 
He  could  usually  cheat  the  other  fel¬ 
low  in  such  a  trade;  and  a  year  or 
two  after  he  went  out  of  the  clothing 
business  —  into  jail  —  he  coaxed  old 
Zack  to  start  him  in  a  jewelry  shop. 
Here  after  a  while  Sam  took  in  a  part¬ 
ner  named  Hawkes,  a  fellow  much  like 
himself,  but  more  cunning.  For  a  year 
they  made  a  great  show  of  business 


and  on  pretext  of  enlarging  it,  they 
persuaded  Zack  to  advance  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  of  capital.  The  keen 
old  man  was  singularly  gullible  in  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  Sam;  he  seemed  to  be 
always  hopeful  that  his  son  would  take 
a  turn  for  the  better  and  be  a  credit 
to  him. 

In  the  course  of  another  year,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  evident  from  such 
books  as  were  kept  that  the  new  firm 
of  Lurvey  and  Hawkes  was  in  a  bad 
way.  Their  stock  of  jewelry  had 
dwindled  and  there  was  little  money  in 
the  bank  to  show  for  it.  The  partners 
appeared  to  be  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money  about  town  in  fast  living.  In 
reality  the  sales  had  been  smalTTfOm 
the  first;  and  —  as  afterwards  became 
clear  —  Hawkes,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  Sam,  had  been 
concealing  most  of  the  most  valuable 
jewelry  as  fast  as  it  was  purchased  — 
probably  with  the  intention  of  making 
off  with  it  later,  when  the  older  Lurvey 
could  no  longer  be  induced  to  advance 
more  money  for  fresh  purchases. 

Someone  at  last  warned  old  Zack  to 
be  on  his  guard.  He  visited  the  store 
and  remonstrated  with  Sam  —  all  to 
very  little  purpose.  Rather  tardily  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  law,  made  a 
descent  on  the  shop  with  a  sheriff,  en¬ 
joined  further  sales,  and  had  the  place 
locked  up.  Then  arose  the  question  of 
putting  in  a  keeper  to  guard  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock  from  theft  and 
keep  Hawkes  and  Sam  away. 

Not  everyone  could  be  trusted  with 
jewelry  still  exposed  in  show  cases.  So 
old  Zack  came  driving  out  to  our  place 
one  spring  day,  asked  to  see  Addison, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  five  dollars 
per  day  —  large  pay  at  that  time  —  to 
go  with  him  to  the  little  city  thirty 
miles  away  and  be  inducted  as  keeper 
of  the  store.  He  was  to  sleep  on  a 
cot  inside,  have  his  meals  brought  in 
to  him  from  the  restaurant,  and  was 
under  no  circumstances  to  leave  the 
store  unwatched,  by  night  or  day,  un¬ 
til  the  time  when  old  Zack  could  legally 
dispose  of  the  goods  in  it. 

The  old  Squire  was  reluctant  to  have 
Addison  go.  “There  may  be  trouble,” 
he  said.  “The  dispossessed  stock  part¬ 
ners  may  try  to  get  in  and  carry  off 
the  stock.” 

But  the  offer  was  attractive.  Addi¬ 
son  was  about  twenty  at  the  time  and 
very  desirous  of  earning  money,  for  he 
was  planning  to  go  to  Cambridge  the 
following  spring  for  a  university 
course. 

“I’ll  furnish  you  with  a  good  double- 
barreled  gun,”  Lurvey  said  to  him. 
“You  can  keep  the  doors  locked.  There 
can’t  be  much  danger.” 


So  off  went  Ad  with  old  Zack.  But 
for  some  days  our  family  continued 
anxious  about  him.  He  wrote  soon  to 
assure  us  that  all  was  going  well. 

“It’s  an  easy  job,”  he  wrote.  “Rather 
confining,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  time  for  reading.  I  catch  naps  at 
times  during  the  day,  for  i  try  to  keep 
awake  through  the  night. 

“People  constantly  try  to  come  in  at 
the  street  door,  but  go  away  as  soon 
as  they  find  it  is  locked.  I  sit  back 
a  little  from  the  street  window  and 
watch  the  people  go  by. 

“A  young  fellow  named  McGrath 
who  brings  in  my  meals  fetches  me  the 
Lewiston  Journal  every  day.  Some¬ 
times  he  stays  a  while  and  tells  me 
what  is  going  on. 

“From  all  I  hear,  Hawkes  and  Sam 
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Lurvey  have  left  town ;  but  I’m  keeping 
a  sharp  eye  out  for  Sam,  for  he  owes 
me  a  grudge  on  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  our  school. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  me.  I’m  all 
right,  and  only  hope  the  job  will  last 
a  month.  That  would  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  with  almost  no  ex¬ 
penses!” 

But  there  came  a  night  when  he 
was  not  nearly  so  fond  of  his  job. 
That  was  the  night  when  someone  came 
pounding  on  the  basement  door. 

The  store  consisted  of  one  long,  nar¬ 
row  room,  with  the  show  cases  along 
one  side  of  it,  and  beneath  it  was  the 
basement,  opening  by  a  rear  door  on 
an  alley  behind  the  building.  A  flight 
of  narrow  stairs  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
store  led  down  to  the  basement.  Ad¬ 
dison  had  to  go  down  in  it  for  his  coal, 
threading  his  way  to  the  coal  bin 
through  stacks  of  packing  boxes  and 
crates,  several  empty  barrels,  and  a 
hogshead  or  two.  The  place  was  over¬ 
run  by  rats,  and  they  often  made  a 
great  racket,  rushing  about  and  squeal¬ 
ing  noisily. 

There  were  two  floors  above  the 
store,  the  one  directly  above  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  two  dressmakers.  They  used 
a  side  entrance  with  a  staircase  run¬ 
ning  up  from  the  street,  and  didn’t 
have  to  enter  the  jewelry  store. 

The  building  had  been  occupied  for 
different  purposes,  and  when  Addison 
first  went  there  he  noticed  there  had 
once  been  what  looked  like  a  trapdoor 
in  the  ceiling  directly  over  the  show 
cases.  He  tried  it  by  thrusting  up  a 
short  pole.  Apparently  it  was  nailed 
down  and  wholly  unused. 


The  floor  above  the  one  occupied  by 
the  dressmakers  was  rented  as  lodg. 
ings,  in  several  separate  rooms,  the 
lodgers  caring  for  the  rooms  them¬ 
selves,  since  there  was  no  janitor  in 
the  building. 

One  of  the  lodging  rooms  was  occu¬ 
pied  at  night  by  that  young  McGrath 
who  was  employed  in  the  restaurant 
across  the  street  and  who  brought  in 
Addison’s  meals.  He  was  of  about  Ad¬ 
dison’s  age  and  became  very  friendly. 
He  told  Addison  a  good  deal  about 
Hawkes  and  Sam  Lurvey,  among  other 
things  that  they  were  apparently  on 
quite  familiar  terms  with  the  dress¬ 
makers  upstairs  and  often  called  on 
them.  All  this  was  in  the  first  three 
weeks  while  the  days  were  going  by 
very  peacefully.  Addison  wrote  us 
that  he  was  hardly  earning  his  pay. 

But  one  noon,  McGrath,  when  he 
brought  Addison’s  tray,  told  him  that 
Hawkes,  whom  Addison  did  not  know 
by  sight,  had  taken  dinner  at  the  res¬ 
taurant,  and  that  afterwards  he  had 
stood  for  some  moments  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  looking  across  at  the  store. 

“He’s  back  in  town,  and  he’s  up  to 
something  or  other,”  McGrath  said. 
“You’d  better  look  out.” 

That  evening,  twice  Addison  heard 
slight  noises  in  the  basement,  and  each 
time  he  stopped  reading  to  listen. 

“Just  the  rats,”  he  concluded,  and 
went  back  to  his  book. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  he  took 
his  lantern  and  went  down  to  the  base¬ 
ment  for  a  hodful  of  coal.  He  had  been 
keeping  the  heavy  key  to  the  alley  door 
of  the  basement  in  the  lock  inside,  to 
prevent  a  key  from  being  put  in  from 
without.  To  his  surprise  the  key  lay 
on  the  floor  —  evidently  it  had  been 
poked  out  of  the  lock.  He  tried  the 
door.  It  was  unlocked! 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he 
started  searching  the  basement.  He 
made  a  thorough  job  of  it — looked  be¬ 
hind  the  coal  bin,  and  pulled  aside 
boxes,  crates,  and  barrels.  He  even 
moved  the  two  empty  hogsheads  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Finally,  convinced  that  no  one  was 
there,  he  locked  the  outer  door  again, 
set  a  prop  against  it,  and  went  back 
upstairs.  He  locked  the  door  leading 
down  to  the  basement,  but  he  still  felt 
very  uneasy. 

When  he  told  McGrath  about  the 
key  the  next  morning,  McGrath  had 
no  doubt  that  Hawkes  had  attempted  to 
make  his  way  into  the  store. 

“You  look  out  sharp,  or  you’ll  get 
hurt  here!”  he  warned  Addison  again 
“Those  fellows  are  hard  tickets.  They 
might  shoot  if  you  got  in  their  way.” 

He  went  with  Addison  to  the  base¬ 
ment  to  look  about,  and  there  they 
found  that  the  prop  had  been  removed 
from  the  door,  the  door  unlocked  again, 
and  the  key  taken  away.  One  of  the 
hogsheads,  too,  had  been  upset. 

“That’s  where  Hawkes  was  while  you 
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Were  hunting — under  that!”  said  Mc¬ 
Grath,  pointing  to  it.  “It  was  lucky 
for  you  that  you  didn’t  find  him.” 

Though  not  actually  alarmed,  Addi¬ 
son  was  much  concerned  over  what  had 
occurred.  He  didn’t  like  to  ask  Mc¬ 
Grath  to  watch  with  him  in  the  store, 
lest  some  question  as  to  his  unauthoriz¬ 
ed  presence  there  might  come  up  later. 
But  they  agreed  that  if  McGrath  heard 
a  rumpus  in  the  night,  either  shouts 
or  shots,  he  was  to  hurry  down  from 
his  room  to  the  street  and  look  in  at 
the  store  window.  If  he  saw  or  heard 
anything  suspicious,  he  was  to  run  to 
the  police  station  a  block  or  two  away, 
give  an  alarm,  and  fetch  an  officer. 

Meanwhile  Addison  got  nails  and 
nailed  up  the  basement  door  so  hard 
and  fast  that  no  one  could  break  in 
there  again  without  a  sledge  or  a  bat¬ 
tering-ram. 

The  front  door  of  the  store  was  now 
the  only  place  of  entrance  he  would 
have  to  guard  —  he  supposed.  He 
couldn’t  see  how  anything  serious  could 
happen. 

But  shortly  after  midnight  he  heard 
a  great  racket  at  the  outside  basement 
door.  There  were  thumps  and  then 
blows,  as  if  from  an  ax.  Apparently 
someone  was  determined  to  break  in. 
Seizing  the  gun  and  lantern,  Addison 
ran  down  the  back  stairs  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  door.  Blow  on  blow  came 
against  it. 

“Who’s  there  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 
Addison  shouted.  “Clear  out  from 
there!” 

The  response  was  an  indistinct  growl, 
and  the  blows  continued. 

“You  clear  out!”  Addison  warned  the 
man  outside.  “If  you  break  in  here 
I’ll  shoot.  I’m  here  to  guard  this  store. 
The  moment  you  show  your  head  inside 
rn  shoot!” 

But  the  blows  went  on,  thump, 
thump!  Addison  stepped  back  and 
cocked  his  gun.  Still  the  blows  came 


crashing  on  the  door.  The  racket  was 
tremendous. 

Again  and  again  Addison  warned  the 
attacker;  but  the  thumps  came  even 
faster,  with  now  and  then  a  growl  that 
sounded  like  a  muttered  curse.  It  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  Addison  that  the 
blows  were  struck  without  purpose  and 
as  much  on  the  casement  of  the  door  as 
on  the  door  itself.  Instantly  he  sus¬ 
pected  a  ruse  to  keep  him  down  there 
in  the  basement. 

He  turned  and  rushed  up  the  stairs — 
only  to  find  that  the  door  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  had  been  locked  against 
him.  He  was  a  prisoner! 

He  drove  his  gun  butt  against  the 
door,  using  all  his  strength.  But  the 
door  held.  He  rushed  back  to  the  base¬ 
ment  for  a  pinch  bar  he  remembered 
having  seen  there  and  finally  found  it. 
The  thumping  at  the  alley  door  was  still 
going  on.  Convinced  now  that  this  was 
merely  a  ruse,  he  returned  to  the  door 
at  the  stairhead  and  started  to  pry  it 
open  by  breaking  the  lock. 

But  meanwhile  the  first  strokes  at 
the  basement  door  had  waked  Mc¬ 
Grath,  whose  room  on  the  third  floor 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  directly 
over  the  alley.  He  had  flung  himself 
out  of  bed,  thrown  on  his  clothes,  and 
descended  to  the  street.  There  he  had 
attempted  to  look  in  at  the  front  win¬ 
dow  of  the  store,  but  had  found  that 
the  shade  had  been  drawn  down.  He 
had  seen  a  gleam  of  light  under  it, 
however,  and  he  had  heard  the  racket 
in  the  basement  still  going  on.  So  he 
had  sprinted  to  the  police  station  after 
an  officer. 

He  got  one  and  started  back  with  him 
for  the  store  on  the  run.  The  two  of 
them  reached  the  store  door  just  in 
time  to  intercept  a  man  who  had  un¬ 
locked  it  from  the  inside  and  was  in 
the  very  act  of  dashing  forth! 

It  was  Hawkes!  The  policeman  col¬ 
lared  him,  there  on  the  sidewalk,  before 
he  could  get  away.  He  was  carrying  a 


small  black  leather  case  and  tried,  un¬ 
successfully,  to  throw  it  aside  in  the 
dark. 

Addison  meanwhile  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  lock  of  the  door  at  the 
stairhead  and  came  hastily  to  join  them 
as  Hawkes  was  led  back  into  the  store. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  trapdoor  in  the 
ceiling  over  the  showcases  had  been 
opened  upward  into  the  apartment 
above  and  that  a  knotted  rope  hung 
down  from  the  hole.  Hawkes  obviously 
had  swung  down  into  the  store  while 
the  noise-maker  at  the  basement  door 
was  diverting  Addison’s  attention.  This 
confederate  was  without  much  doubt 
Sam  Lurvey,  but  he  got  away  before 
they  could  corner  him  in  the  alley. 

It  was  thought  likely  that  the  dress¬ 
makers  upstairs  were  in  league  with 
Hawkes,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  in¬ 
volve  them  in  the  case. 

After  swinging  down  into  the  store, 
Hawkes  had  pushed  one  of  the  show 
cases  aside,  uncovering  a  shallow  cav¬ 
ity  that  had  been  cut  in  the  oak  top 
of  the  table  on  which  the  case  rested. 
It  was  in  this  secret  receptacle  that 
he  had  been  concealing  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  part  of  their  jewelry,  consisting  of 
diamond  rings,  pearls,  and  brooches  — 
the  part  he  was  bent  on  obtaining. 
About  seven  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
jewelry  was  recovered  from  that  little 
leather  case  he  was  carrying  off. 

Old  Zack  had  Hawkes  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  burglary,  but  he  escaped  con¬ 
viction  by  setting  up  a  claim  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  store. 

On  the  whole,  however,  old  Zack  was 
pleased  with  the  general  result  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  efforts  to  guard  the  property, 
and  paid  him  a  hundred  and  forty  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  services  as  keeper.  Addi¬ 
son  handed  his  friend  McGrath  fifty 
dollars  of  it. 

“That  will  leave  you  ninety  dollars 
for  a  keeper’s  course  at  Cambridge,” 
the  old  Squire  told  Addison  with  a 
twinkle. 


Fresh  Ploughed  Ground 

By  M.  Lucille  Ford 

I  love  the  smell  of  fresh-ploughed 
land 

In  springtime  when  the  * vapors 
rise 

In  little  misty  clouds  like  smoke 

Beneath  the  blue  of  sunny  skies. 

I  like  the  smell  of  earthiness , 

The  pungent  odor  of  the  soil , 

Perfuming  all  the  growing  things 

That  follow  in  the  wake  of  toil. 

i 

I  like  the  sight  of  fresh-ploughed 
ground , 

The  long,  straight  furrows  row 
on  row. 

I  watch  the  tractor  or  the  team 

Across  the  sunny  meadow  go, 

And  cutting  through  the  grassy 
sod 

Upon  the  earth  that  soon  shall 
yield 

Its  wondrous  power  of  strength 
and  life  — 

There’s  beauty  in  a  fresh-plough¬ 
ed  field. 


Coming  Events 

July 

15-20— American  Institute  of  Coopera¬ 
tion  —  Cornell. 

15- 26— Cornell  Sumemr  School  for 

Town  and  Country  Ministers, 
Ithaca. 

August 

21 — (tentatively)  Dairy  Day,  Gen¬ 
eva  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva. 

16- 17— Annual  Show  of  the  Empire 

State  Gladiolus  Society,  Cornell. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Editors,  Cor¬ 
nell. 

25  to 

Sept.  2— New  York  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 


ACC  I  DCriTS 


HObJ 


HAPPen- 


HIS  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
automobile  accidents  pile  up  to  a  total  of  more 
than  a  million  a  year  and  of  how  close  to  36,000 
meet  their  death  in  this  manner  —  yearly. 

So  frequent  are  the  many  types  of  travel  acci¬ 
dents,  involving  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
every  home,  that  we  have  made  provision  by 
which  you  may  obtain  needed,  dependable  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1-3  cents  per 
day.  The  policy  is  issued  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 

The  comfort  and  welfare  of  your  loved  ones  are 
too  vital  to  you  and  to  them,  to  make  the  fatal  mis- 


PROTECT  YOU 
AGAinST _ 

take  of  going  unprotected  against  present-day  haz¬ 
ards.  Foresight  on  your  part  now,  may  save  you 
and  them  a  lot  of  worry  and  suffering. 

A. A.  Associates,  Inc. 

Licensed  Agents 

10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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In  12  Weeks  hi  Shops  of  Coyne 

.  Henm  by  Doing — many  earn 
while  learning.  Free  employment 
— -**,  after  graduation.  Yon  don’t  need  ad¬ 
vanced  education.  SEND  FOR  BIG  NEW  FREE  BOOK 
and  my ‘’PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION”  PLAN. 
COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL.  Dept  55-19 
600  South  Paulina  Street  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


i 


HWENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
.new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 

|  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  | 

I  for  Information  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
735  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recoru/'fri 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  C 
Your  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form — be 

free.  L.  F.  Randolph,  594  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 


YOU  GET  real  dependability — and  economy — with  a 
new  Willard  Farm  light  Battery.  Built  in  large  capacity 
sizes,  they  will  take  care  of  your  electrical  household 
appliances — give  unusually  long  life  and  actually  reduce 
power  costs  on  any  make  of  plant.  Priced  very  low  on 
a  generous  time  payment  plan  designed  to  fit  present 
day  incomes.  Why  not  enjoy  the  convenience  and  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  of  a  dependable  Farm  Light  Battery’ 
Write  for  complete  details.  WILLARD  STORAGE  BAT¬ 
TERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Coming  Vj-  i 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $cyso 
HOTEL  ** — 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups 
Newfoundlands,  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford.  Vt 


PED.  COLLIES — Males  $15:  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIES — Shep.  $5;  cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $3;  Bull  ter¬ 
riers  $5.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cooperate  and 
Pay  Less  for 

Credit 

By  L.  P.  HAM 


ALTHOUGH  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  often  spoken  of  as  an 
arm  of  the  government,  it  is  in  reality 
a  nation-wide  organization  of  local 
farm  credit  co-ops,  the  district  includ¬ 
ing  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  having  177  of  them.  These 
units  include  National  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  for  long-term  mortgage 
loans,  Production  Credit  Associations 
for  working  capital  loans  to  grow  crops 
and  buy  equipment  and  supplies.  Each 
association  is  strictly  cooperative,  and 
its  borrowers  elect  the  directors,  offi¬ 
cers  and  loan  committees.  None  of 
them  lend  government  money  although 
they  all  operate  under  Federal  chart¬ 
ers. 

The  National  Farm  Loan  associations 
make  mortgage  loans  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Land  Bank,  in  turn, 
takes  the  farmers’  mortgages  and  on 
the  security  of  them  issues  its  own 
bonds  to  obtain  funds  to  loan  to  the 
farmers.  Because  the  Bank  can  sell 
bonds  at  3%  per  cent,  as  it  is  doing 
now,  it  is  possible  to  make  loans  to  the 
farmers  for  4%  per  cent.  This  one  per 
cent  “spread”  takes  care  of  the  entire 
overhead  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Bank.  For  the  time  being  the  Land 
Bank  is  financing  its  loans  by  exchang¬ 
ing  its  bonds  for  bonds  of  the  Federal 
Mortgage  Corporation.  These  bonds, 
delivered  to  the  former  holder  of  a 
mortgage  when  it  is  shifted  to  the 
Land  Bank,  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

These  loans  meet  another  require¬ 
ment  —  convenience  in  the  length  of 
time  in  which  they  are  to  be  paid  off. 
Farming  is  a  business  with  a  slow 
“turn-over”;  it  often  takes  a  generation 
or  more  to  pay  for  a  farm.  The  Land 
Bank  recognizes  this  fact  and  makes 
most  of  its  mortgages  for  20  or  33 
years,  although  a  farmer  has  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  let  it  nm  that  long.  He  pays 
the  interest  each  6  months  plus  a  small 
amount  on  the  principal  and  in  this 
way  his  loan  is  gradually  reduced  and 
his  interest  charges  continually  grow 
smaller. 

Now  how  about  funds  for  operating 
these  farms  —  production  credit,  if  you 


How  to  Get  Farm  Credit 
Loans 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 

1.  Apply  to  secretary  of  local  farm 
loan  association  in  your  county  for  ap¬ 
plication  and  appraisal  with  $20.00  fee 
for  appraisal  (this  covers  cost  and  is 
not  returnable). 

2.  If  local  association  report  is  favor¬ 
able,  application  is  forwarded  to  the 
Springfield  Land  Bank. 

3.  If  a  loan  is  granted,  borrower  must 
buy  stock  in  local  association  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent  of  loan  (amount 
can  be  deducted  from  the  loan). 

4.  Borrower  receives  check. 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  LOANS 

1.  Apply  to  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  your  district. 

2.  If  loan  is  granted,  borrower  must 
buy  stock  in  local  association  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent  of  loan,  making 
him  member  of  local  association  with 
one  vote. 

3.  Borrower  gets  check. 

To  locate  officers  of  local  associa¬ 
tions,  ask  your  farm  bureau  manager, 
banker,  American  Agriculturist,  or 
Farm  Credit  Administration  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  all  branches  of  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration,  write  to  last  address 
above  for  copy  of  circular  S. 


THIS  IS  ED  BABCOCK’S 
PAGE  BUT  — 

just  as  we  go  to  press,  Ed 
telephoned  from  New  York  City 
that  he  was  caught  in  a  jam  of 
important  business  meetings  last¬ 
ing  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night.  He  said  he  had  put  off 
writing  his  page  until  the  last 
moment,  hoping  to  find  the  time 
for  it,  but  finally  had  to  pass  it 
up  for  this  issue. 

Look  for  Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff  here  next  issue  and, 
in  the  meantime,  every  farmer 
interested  in  long  or  short  time 
farm  credit  —  and  that  means 
nearly  every  one  —  will  want  the 
interesting  information  given  in 
Mr.  Ham’s  article  on  this  page. 

— The  Editors. 


please?  This  is  where  the  Production 
Credit  Associations  come  in.  Like  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  they 
are  cooperatives  with  local  officers  who 
are  elected  by  the  farmers  who  get 
loans  through  the  associations  and 
thereby  become  member-stockholders. 


Instead  of  lending  money  on  real 
estate,  the  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  lend  money  to  operate  it.  The 
thirteen  associations  in  New  York  and 
seventeen  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  get  their  lending  funds  through 
a  bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  known 
as  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank. 


For  example,  suppose  each  of  the 
thirty  associations  makes  a  $1,000  loan 
today,  for  a  total  of  $30,000.  Possibly 
the  money  in  each  case  is  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer,  seed  and  spray  materials  for 
this  season’s  crops.  The  next  step  is 
for  the  associations  to  send  the  notes 
of  the  thirty  farmers  to  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Credit  Bank.  Acting  under  power 
given  it  by  Congress,  this  bank  an¬ 
nounces  to  investors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  “We  need  $30,000  and  nine  months 
from  now  we  will  pay  it  back.  What 
rate  will  you  charge  us  on  that  amount 
of  money,  which,  of  course,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  lend  to  farmers  to  grow  crops?” 


«  LAKJL,  UW  W  1X1  VLOIUI  o  aic 


offers  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
Intermediate  to  turn  the  money  over 
to  the  Production  Credit  Association  at 
2%.  The  associations  then  pass  it  on 
to  their  members  at  5%.  This  3% 
“spread”  is  the  maximum  the  associa¬ 
tion  may  charge.  (Editor’s  Note:  Short 
loans  requiring  more  frequent  handling 
make  necessary  a  greater  spread  than 
for  mortgage  loans). 

Loans  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer  and 
spray  materials,  are  made  for  the  full 
crop  season.  Further  than  that,  they 
are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  farmers  who  receive  them.  If 
one  farmer  is  growing  early  potatoes 
and  expected  to  have  them  sold  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  for  example,  his  loan  would 
mature  about  then.  But  if  the  next 
man  were  growing  beans  that  he 
wouldn’t  sell  until  next  February,  his 
loan  would  mature,  say,  next  Febru¬ 
ary  15. 

The  same  holds  true  on  loans  for 
dairy  cattle  or  equipment  such  as  a 
manure  spreader  or  a  silo.  Such  in¬ 
vestments  may  be  expected  to  pay  for 
themselves  in  2V2  or  3  years,  perhaps, 
but  not  in  one  season.  Therefore,  suet  I 
loans  are  written  to  be  paid  out  of  I 
the  regular  milk  check  in  small  in-  I 
stallments  over,  say,  30  months. 

Production  loans  to  poultrymen  are  I 
generally  considered  “one  season’’  I 
loans  since  the  poultry  business  has  $  I 
faster  turnover  than  dairying. 

In  each  case  the  farmer  virtually  I 
“writes  his  own  ticket.”  He  tells  how  I 
much  he  wants,  what  he  wants  it  for,  I 
and  how  and  when  he  wants  to  pay  it  I 
back. 


-  “  \\v**-*v H&xt*** 


American  Agriculturist,  May  11,  1935 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  BUREAU 


$25.00 


MEMBER 


American 
Agriculturist 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25,00 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
on  the  premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  nas 
Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such 
fraud  is  committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not 
later  than -the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Sub¬ 
scribers.  Free  service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business 
concerns  (does  not  include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any  claim 
that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and  any  inquiries  a  subscriber 
may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Masquerade  as  “Legal” 

Several  of  these  collection  agencies 
of  doubtful  reputation  about  which  we 
have  had  much  to  say  in  recent  issues, 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  sending 
legal  looking  documents  demanding 
payment  of  sums  they  are  attempting 
to  collect.  The  only  logical  conclusion 
is  that  these  documents  are  intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
actual  notices  of  suit,  which  they  are 
NOT. 

Our  caution  is  this:  read  every  word 
before  you  jump  at  conclusions.  If  it’s 
a  just  debt  pay  it  when  you  can,  but 
pay  it  to  the  MAN  YOU  OWE  rather 
than  the  collection  agency.  If  the 
agency  is  playing  fair,  it  won’t  hurt  a 
bit  because  the  agency  is  entitled  to 
its  fee.  If  they  are  not  playing  fair,  it 
gives  the  person  who  thoughtlessly 
signed  the  contract  a  much  better 
chance  to  argue.  You  know  the  old 
proverb  about  possession  being  90% 
of  the  law. 

*  *  * 

A  Check  is  As  Good 
As  Its  Maker 


that  this  should  teach,  the  first  being 
that  financial  ratings  should  always  be 
secured  before  extending  credit  to  new 
buyers,  and  second,  that  failure  to  pay 
promptly  should  be  reported  to  the 
Service  Bureau  immediately.  Both 
subscribers  sold  hay  in  January  but 
did  not  report  the  matter  to  us  until 
about  the  first  of  April. 

*  *  * 

Log  Rules 

“I  sold  some  logs  in  the  woods  and  was 
to  be  paid  for  the  number  of  feet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Log  Scale.  When  I  got 
my  check  the  amount  of  board  feet  was 
less  than  what  I  had  figured.” 

When  you  sell  timber,  specify  that 
it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Log  Rules  which  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  New  York  State  as  standard, 
though  its  use  is  not  compulsory.  The 
International  rule  will  scale  more  board 
feet,  particularly  on  small  logs,  than 
some  other  rules  in  use.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Log  Rule, 
drop  a  card  to  the  Service  Bureau, 
and  we  will  send  you  one. 


I  wonder  if  you  would  try  to  collect 
139.90  from  this  man.  We  have  sent  him 
six  cases  of  eggs  and  sent  in  the  first 
three  checks  and  they  came  back  mark¬ 
ed  “no  funds.”  I  have  written  him  and 
he  will  not  answer.  I  am  enclosing  the 
checks  and  if  you  can  get  any  results 
from  him,  I  will  be  pleased. 

We  will  be  glad  to  do  our  best  to 
collect  this,  though  we  are  not  too 
optimistic  as  this  firm  is  not  listed  in 
our  credit  guide.  Our  advice  which  we 
give  repeatedly  is  to  ship  no  eggs  to 
any  firm  without  first  checking  them; 
to  deposit  checks  promptly,  and  to 
ship  no  more  eggs  to  a  firm  when 
checks  are  N.G.  regardless  of  the  ex¬ 
cuses  they  give. 

*  *  * 

Avoid  Delay 

In  the  April  27  issue  we  mentioned 
the  unsatisfactory  experiences  of  two 
readers  with  the  Empire  Hay  and 
Grain  Co.  of  Auburn.  We  have  just 
heard,  from  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
reliable  source,  that  this  company  has 
gone  into  bankruptcy. 

There  are,  we  believe,  two  lessons 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

A.  H.  Plumadore,  St.  Regis  Falls . $  6.37 

.  (adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Ida  Pfaff,  So.  Danville  . . .  8.83 

(pay  for  eggs) 

Arthur  D.  Flatt,  Williamson  . . .  32.50 

(payment  due) 

Eugene  F.  Towner,  Monticello  . . .  8.50 

(part  settlement  on  account) 

W.  E.  Smith,  Middlesex  . .  2.50 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Geo.  Polisse,  Frankfort  . - .  6.00 

(refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

Alfred  Russell,  Bovina  Centre  .  39.90 

(bad  checks  made  good) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  Woodstown  .  30.00 

(lumber  to  value  of  '$30.) 

VERMONT 

Chas.  H ayford ,  Johnson  . . .  2.50 

(wrt  settlement  on  acc’t.) 

Clinton  o.  Emery,  Groton  .  3.47 

(pay  for  shipment  of  maple  syrup) 

Vernor  S.  Pratt,  Bethel  . .  6.10 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  Marion  E.  Barber,  Plainfield  .  1.35 

(adjustment  on  order  of  books) 

Dan  C.  Viets,  East  Granby  _ 1.75 

(commission  due) 

TOTAL  AM’T . $151.12 

Complaints  Settled  Where  No  Money 

Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 
m,t.  H.  M.  Hall,  Kings  Ferry 

(magazine  subscription  adjusted) 

D.  Dates,  Groton 

w,stment  on  order  of  letter  head) 

Wn’-  S.  Huestin,  Campbell  Hall 

(adjustment  on  dry  cleaning  claim) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Hrubos,  Three  Bridges 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Wagner.  Plainfield 
(adjustment  on  magazine  order) 


*  *  * 

Poppy  Sale 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
years,  Buddy  Poppies  will  be  sold  to 
the  public  by  ex-service  men  during 
the  week  previous  to  Memorial  Day. 
In  case  anyone  should  question  the  use 
to  which  this  money  is  put,  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars  say,  “The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  are  devoted  entirely 
to  relief  activities,  including  allotment 
to  our  National  Home  for  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Ex-Service  Men,  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Under  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions  with  the  attendant  heavy  calls  on 
relief  funds,  the  sale  needs  the  maximum 
of  cooperation  which  we  can  enlist,  and 
we  should  be  most  grateful.” 

We  find  a  lot  of  fault  on  this  page. 
It  seems  good  to  mention  something 
we  can  wholeheartedly  recommend. 

*  *  * 

Bait 

“I  sent  25  muskrat,  1  gray  fox  and  2 
red  fox  pelts  to  the  International  Fur 
Company  of  Baltimore,  on  December  15, 
1934.  After  waiting  three  weeks,  I  got 
the  grading  and  a  money  order  enclosed 
for  $2.01.  You  will  notice  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  valued  at  $50.  Their  price  is 
ridiculous.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  caught 
every  muskrat  myself,  and  also  two  of 
the  foxes.  They  were  all  prime  pelts. 
Can  you  help  me?” 

We  fear  it  is  too  late  to  help.  We 
wrote  the  company  and  the  letter  was 
returned.  They  had  moved  without 
leaving  a  forwarding  address,  so  we 
have  little  chance  of  locating  them.  We 
are  always  glad  to  check  up  on  the  rat¬ 
ing  of  any  firm.  Even  then,  it  is  well  to 
request  the  receiver  to  hold  your  furs 
separate  until  you  accept  the  offer. 

*  *  * 

Reasonable 

According  to  our  records  we  do  not  find 
that  we  are  advertising  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Even  though  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  interested  in  your  sub¬ 
scribers  we  hardly  feel  that  you  should 
come  to  us  for  an  adjustment  with  your 
subscriber  when  we  are  not  advertising  in 
your  paper. 

The  above  statement  from  a  baby 
chick  hatchery  indicates  more  clearly 
than  we  could  tell  why  it  is  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers’  interest  to  buy  chicks  from 
our  advertisers.  We  think  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  hatchery  is  wrong,  but 
after  all,  can  you  blame  them  too 
much?  Is  it  altogether  fair  to  buy 
chicks  from  advertisers  in  other  pub¬ 
lications  and  then  ask  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  to  straighten  out  the  resulting 
trouble  ?  Even  so  —  we  gladly  do  what 
we  can. 


North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Dear  Sirs: 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollar  check  received  for  injuries  sustained  January 
11th.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness. 

Through  one  of  your  agents  I  took  up  the  insurance 
four  months  before  my  injury.  For  this  one  dollar 
investment  I  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 
I  certainly  think  this  is  a  wise  investment  and  good 
protection. 

Yours  truly, 

Morrisville,  Vermont 
May  16,  1934. 

INDEMNITIES  PAID  DURING  APRIL 

Paid  Policyholders  to  April  1,  1935  -  •  $388,342.95 
Paid  Policyholders  during  April  -  -  -  -  2,711.39 

$391,054.34 


da  Penney  Est.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . $1000.00 

Auto  collision — -mortuary 

.  H.  Penney,  Wallkill,  N.  Y...... . . .  60.00 

Auto  collision — multiple  contusions 
.  H.  Anderson,  R.  I.  Morton,  N.  Y .  54.28 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

.  D.  Wilkinson.  Ledgewood,  N.  J -  30.00 

Hit  bv  auto — frac.  leg 
gden  Woolley,  c/o  Walter  Conovers, 

Freehold,  N.  J . . .  14.28 

Auto  collision — inj.  forehead. 

imes  Chmielewki,  R.  3,  Rome,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  knee, 1  elbow  and  con¬ 
tusions  .  , 

Irs.  Gay  Smith,  R.  I,  New  Windsor,  Md.  10.00 
Auto  accident — injuries 

amuel  Feldstein,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. -  27.14 

Auto  skidded — inj.  wrist 

.  Ziegler.  R.  2,  Corinth,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  shoulder,  knee 

.  L.  McMahan,  Troy,  Pa . . .  41.43 

Auto  accident — frac.  collar  bone 

ictor  McCormick,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  Up,  finger,  wrist 
Sonderegger,  R.  I,  So.  Coventry,  Conn.  30.00 
Auto  accident — contusions  and  abrasions 

hirley  W.  Brant,  Delhi,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

I.  L.  Hecker,  No.  Windham.  Conn. .  20.00 

Hit  by  auto — injuries 

/.  F.  Roe,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y . . 40.00 

Travel  accident — injuries 

lildred  J.  Brockway,  Marathon,  N.  Y.....  10.00 

Auto  hit  pole — inj.  head  and  shoulder 
rnest  Bergeron,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  collision — lacerations 

.  H.  Stevens,  Rutland,  VL . .  4.28 

Thrown  from  sled — injuries 

lapoleon  Charlebois,  Vergennes,  Vt .  50.00 

Travel  accident-— dislocated  shoulder 

.  W.  Tracy,  R.  I,  New  Sharon,  Me .  15.00 

Thrown  from  sled — injuries 

.  F.  Mazza,  Temple,  N.  H. . .  .  74.28 

Auto  collision — contusions  and  abrasions 

i.  0.  N.  Johnson,  Littleton.  N.  H -  10.00 

Auto  hit  tree — inj.  knee,  ankle,  nose  and 
head 

lyrtle  Knapp,  Deposit,  N.  Y. .  130.00 


Samuel  Gagnier,  Morrisville,  Vt. -  25.00 

Thrown  from  sled — inj.  shoulder 

Roy  Hitchner,  Quinton.  N.  1 . . .  30.00 

Struck  by  wagon — frac.  vertebrae 

George  Stark,  R.  I,  E.  Granby,  Conn .  130.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  vertebrae 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hilliard,  Ovid,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  hip 
R.  D.  Fridd,  R.  I,  Churchville,  N.  Y. —  40.00 

Travel  accident — strains  &  lacerations 

Ethel  L.  Poor.  Williamstown,  Vt. -  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 
G.  V.  Hunter,  Star  Route,  Bordentown, 

N.  J . . . . .  50-00 

Auto  collision — bruised  shoulders 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Smith,  Marathon,  N.Y._ .  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations  &  contusions 

E.  C.  Devendorf,  R.  4,  Fulton,  N.  Y 38-57 

Auto  skidded — frac.  rib  and  strains 

Ernestine  R.  Arnold,  Addison,  N.  Y. -  21.43 

Auto  collision — strains  &  abrasions 

J.  D.  Pickering.  Winchester,  N.  H -  35.71 

Thrown  from  sled — injuries 
E.  L.  Alderman,  Williamstown,  Mass -  114.28 


Thrown  from  dray — inj.  knee  and  hand 

Lillian  G.  Briggs,  R.  1,  No.  Berwick,  Me.  404)0 
Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 
Arthur  J.  Tooke,  R.  3,  Munnsville,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Car  struck  pole — brain  concussion 

Harold  Moffett,  Liberty,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  leg 
Edith  L.  Colby,  R.  2,  No.  Berwiok,  Me.  204)0 
Auto  collision — nervous  shock 

W.  H.  Read,  Avoca,  N.  Y . .  40.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  fibula 

Helen  C.  Read,  Avoca,  N.  Y. -  10.08 

Auto  collision — bruises 

Paul  Stockser,  R.  3,  Rockville,  Conn. —  304)0 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  arm 

Margaret  Aldridge,  R.  3,  Port  Byron,  N.Y.  80.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  back,  shoulder  and 
knee 

B.  F.  Daniels,  Homer,  N.  Y . . 1304)0 

Auto  overturned — frac.  spine 

D.  G.  Towers,  Richmond,  Vt . . . 20-00 

Auto  collision — cuts  and  abrasions 
Boleslaw  Lewandrowski,  R.l,  Newport,  N.Y.  80wl§ 

Auto  collision — addt’l  payment 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 


LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  DRILLS  — 11  HOE,  7  INCH  ROWS 

If  First  50  Lbs. 
(i  Bag)  Drills 

Then  You 
are  sowing 

With  all  feeders  operating  while  seeding  oats, 
barley,  etc.,  and  for  broadcasting  on  ma¬ 
nured  crop  land,  meadows,  and  pastures 

568  paces 
382  paces 
284  paces 

200  lbs. 
300  lbs. 
400  lbs. 

With  six  adjacent  feeders  operating 
planting  3  rows  of  beans  or  com 


while 


1386  paces 
1045  paces 
836  paces 


150  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
250  lbs. 


CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTERS 


1037  paces 
518  paces 
346  paces 


100  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
300  lbs. 


Set  for  42  inch  rows 


Set  for  36  inch  rows 


1210  paces 
605  paces 
404  paces 


100  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
300  lbs. 


If  you  desire  to  apply  less  than  150  pounds  per  acre  (equivalent  in 
plant  nutrient  value  to  300  pounds  16%  Superphosphate)  you  may 
need  to  broadcast  with  a  knapsack  hand  seeder. 


G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate  is  composed  of  large  sized,  granular 
particles.  The  32  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  each  bag  are 
quickly  and  readily  useful  to  stimulate  root  growth,  grain  develop¬ 
ment  and  protein  formation  in  the  plant. 

Because  G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate  is  double  strength  and  flows 
faster,  we  advise  setting  your  fertilizer  distributing  machinery  at  the 
small  openings  and  for  slow  speeds,  while  testing  according  to  the 
following  tables: 


T he  new  Granular,  Pree-Plowing 
Phosphate  which  will  neither 
Lump  nor  Harden 


G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate  is  a 
free  drilling,  double-strength  carrier 
of  available  Phosphoric  Acid.  For 
the  dairy  farmer,  who  needs  to 
apply  large  amounts  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  to  silage  com,  small  grains, 
and  pastures,  this  newly  developed 
fertilizer  is  ideal  because  of  these 
features: 

1  FREE-FLOWING— It  is  granular 
in  form,  very  free-flowing,  and  will 
keep  in  fine  drillable  condition. 

2  DOUBLE-STRENGTH— It  carries 
twice  as  much  available  Phosphoric 
Acid  as  regular  Superphosphate. 

3  HEAVY  APPLICATIONS— Large 
amounts  of  Phosphoric  Acid  (strongly 
recommended  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  farm  bureaus)  can  be  sowed  in 
one  application  with  ordinary  grain 
drills,  corn  planters,  and  hand  seeders. 

4  EASILY  HANDLED— It  can  be 
distributed  easily  with  knapsack  seed¬ 
ers  on  rough  land  and  sidehill  pas¬ 
tures  because  smaller  weights  need 
to  be  carried. 

5  BALANCES  MANURE— It  helps 
to  balance  the  Nitrogen  and  Potash  in 
manure,  making  those  plant  nutrients 
more  effective  in  increasing  yields. 

t  FAVORABLY  PRICED— Its  price, 
per  pound  of  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  carrier  you  can  buy. 

G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate  is  the 
carrier  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  you 


LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC; 
ITHACA,  N.Y. 


have  been  waiting  for.  It  flows  more 
readily  and  drills  faster.  Tests  show 
that  it  will  drill  twice  as  fast  as  regu¬ 
lar  Superphosphate  in  grain  drills 
equipped  with  old-style  cup  shaped 
fertilizer  feeders,  and  even  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  while  the  drill  is  stopped. 
In  grain  drills  with  star  type  fertilizer 
feeders,  G.L.F.  32%  Gran-Phosphate 
will  drill  about  one-third  faster  than 
regular  Superphosphate.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  apply  as  much  Phosphoric 
Acid  (96  lbs.  to  160  lbs.  per  acre)  as 
four  and  five  year  seedings  really 
need.  It  also  flows  out  1/3  to  1/2  faster 
from  fertilizer  attachments  on  corn 
and  bean  planters. 

You  will  find  G.L.F.  32%  Gran- 
Phosphate  valuable  for  these  crops: 

Spring  Grains— 100  to  300  lbs.  per 
acre 

Hay  and  Pasture  seedings— 100  to 
400  lbs.  per  acre 

Corn  on  manured  land — 100  to  300 
lbs.  per  acre 

Cabbage,  Beans,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Buckwheat,  and  other  Field  Crops 
on  manured  land — 100  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre 

Alfalfa,  top-dressings — 100  lbs.  per 
acre  per  year 

Permanent  Pastures,  top-dressings — 
100  lbs.  per  acre  per  year 

G.L.F.  patrons  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  first 
farmers  anywhere  to  be  offered  32% 
Gran-Phosphate — a  product  which  is 
the  result  of  your  cooperative’s  initia¬ 
tive  in  developing  and  making  avail¬ 
able  worthwhile,  high-quality  farm 
supplies.  Local  Agent  Buyers  and 
Cooperative  Service  Stores  can  now 
accept  orders  for  G.L.F.  32%  Gran- 
Phosphate  '^at  $30.00  per  ton,  cash, 
which  figures  about  4.7  cents  per 
pound  of  available  Phosphoric  Acid. 
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by  E.  R.  Eastman 


This  yard  is  lighted  by  a  400  watt  lamp,  with  handy  switches  in 
the  house,  the  best  guard  against  chicken  stealing  ever  invented. 


SO  FAR  as  the  public  utilities,  that  is  the 
electric  power  companies,  the  railroads, 
and  the  telephone  companies,  are  concerned, 
American  Agriculturist  is  interested  only  in 
getting  good  service  at  low  cost  to  every  farm 
and  every  home.  But  we  do  not  favor  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  or  operation  of  the  public 
utilities.  It  seems  to  us  fundamental  that  the 
function  of  government  is  to  govern,  the  more 
simply  the  better,  and  that  government  must 
keep  its  nose  out  of  private  business.  Few 
persons  can  run  your  farm  as  well  as  you, 
the  owner,  can.  Same  principle  applies  to  any 
business.  A  private  business  succeeds  or  fails 
on  its  own  good  or  bad  management.  But 
government  operation  of  business  succeeds, 
or  else  dips  deeper  into  public  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  deficit  caused  by  bad  management. 
It  can  go  on  being  inefficient  as  long  as  the 
taxes  last. 

If  government  takes  over  the  power  com¬ 
panies  and  railroads,  it  may 
be  only-  the  beginning  toward 
complete  government  opera¬ 
tion  and  control  of  all  busi¬ 
ness.  Too  much  government 
in  business  sets  up  an  army 
of  public  employees,  with  the 
result  that  the  country  will 
be  no  longer  free,  but  ruled  or 
too  greatly  influenced  by  the 
vote  of  political  employees 
who  must  think  in  terms  of 
the  effect  of  their  vote  on 
their  jobs  and  not  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  right  way  is  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  and  operation, 
but  with  some  regulation  to 
insure  fair  rates  and  service 
with  a  non-partisan  public 
service  commission. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
private  utilities  have  signally 
failed  in  their  opportunity  to 
serve  both  themselves  and  the 
public,  and  the  time  has  come 


when  they  either  must  adopt  different  funda¬ 
mental  policies  or  government  will  be  forced 
to  take  them  over.  Never  would  we  have 
heard  of  the  present  agitation  by  government 
officials  and  by  the  public  itself  for  public 
ownership  had  the  leaders  of  the  utilities 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
adopted  more  progressive  and  fairer  policies 
than  many  of  them  have  followed  in  the  past. 

Take  the  case  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Talk  all  we  want 
to  about  modern  high¬ 
ways  and  trucks  and  air¬ 
planes,  we  still  need  the 
railroads,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  need  them  for 
many  years  to  come. 
There  is  so  much  criti¬ 
cism  of  railroads  that 
many  of  us  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  great  and  good 
job  they  have  done  for 
the  American  people. 
Like  farm  property, 
most  of  the  railroad 
property  is  out  where 
the  assessor  gets  it,  with 
the  result  that  they  are 
being,  taxed  almost  out 
of  existence.  But  still 
we  sadly  admit  that  rail¬ 
road  leadership  itself  is 
mostly  to  blame  for  its 
troubles.  We  live  as 
never  before  in  chang¬ 


ing  times,  but  railroad  ultra-conservative  man¬ 
agement  has  not  changed.  Railroads  are 
choked  to  death  in  a  web  of  red  tape,  mostly 
of  their  own  spinning,  and  many  of  them 
seldom  adopt  progressive  measures  until  it 
is  too  late  to  help  them  much,  or  until  they 
are  forced  by  public  opinion.  What  can  you 
think  of  a  business  that  raises  its  freight  rates 
when  its  business  begins  to  slip  because  of 
cheaper  truck  competition? 

Or  consider  a  personal  example.  I  travel 
thousands  of  miles  every  year.  I  hate  the 
bumpy,  uncomfortable  buses,  but  I  often 
travel  on  them  because  they  get  me  where  I 
want  to  go  when  I  want  to  be  there.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  railroads  might  have  held  this 
passenger  service  even  on  the  branch  lines  if 
they  had  adopted  electric  or  gasoline  service 
long  years  before  they  did,  and  before  and 
not  after  the  buses  had  been  established  and 
got  most  of  the  business  away  from  them. 
Instead  of  improving  their  own  service,  rail¬ 
road  officials  spend  time  and  energy  fighting 
the  buses.  That  gets  them  nowhere. 

Some  of  these  same  criticisms  apply  to  the 
electric  power  and  equipment  companies.  For 
at  least  io  years  officers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  farm  organizations  have  argued 
with  power  and  equipment  companies  about 
their  high  rates,  their  unprogressive  farm  ex¬ 
tension  plans,  and  the  high  cost  of  electrical 
equipment.  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission  several  years  ago 
held  many  conferences  with  officers  of  the 
power  companies  qn  ( Turn  to  Page  29) 


Electric  power  should  be  cheap  enough  so  that 
it  could  be  used  for  cooking  and  heating  in 
every  home.  This  would  be  possible,  after  a 
preliminary  period,  because  a  larger  use  of 
both  current  and  equipment  would  increase 
the  volume  used  and  thereby  lower  the  price. 
But  it  is  up  to  the  power  and  equipment  com¬ 
panies  to  take  the  first  step  by  making  low 
priced  current  and  equipment  available. 


IT  IS  UP  TO 


the  Public  JJtilities 


(322)  2 

54%  MORE  TREAD  RUBBER 

IN  NEW  GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRE 

TO  GIVE  GREATEST  TRACTION  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

IF  YOU  are  using  a  tractor  with  steel  lug  wheels,  change  over  now  to  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires.  If  you  are  ordering  new  equipment,  specify  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  on  your  new  tractor. 

Look  at  this  amazing  Super  Traction  Low  Pressure  Tire  illustrated  at  the 
right,  and  read  the  many  advantages  over  steel  lug  wheels. 

Firestone  has  constantly  been  the  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  development  of 
balloon  tires  for  farm  equipment,  and  today  54%  more  rubber  is  used  in  the 
deeper,  wider,  flatter,  self -cleaning  tread,  with  higher,  more  rugged  shoulders. 

This  thicker  tread  is  held  securely 
to  the  tire  body  because  of  the  patented 
Firestone  construction  feature  of  two 
extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords 
directly  under  the  tread.  This  binds  the 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body  and  the  more 
rugged  tread  together  in  one 
inseparable  unit. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Firestone 
Service  Store,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Implement  Dealer  today.  Find  out 
about  the  easy  payment  plan  for 
equipping  your  tractor,  truck  or  car 
with  these  new  Ground  Grip  Tires  that 
give  you  Super  Traction  for  every 
-farm  need. 

Remember!  This  heavy,  Super- 
Traction  tread  is  guaranteed  not  to 
loosen  from  the  tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
tire  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

SPECIFY  FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP 
TIRES  ON  YOUR  NEW  TRACTOR 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone — 
featuring  Richard  Crooks,  Gladys  Swarthout,  or 
Nelson  Eddy — every  Monday  night  over  N.  B.  C. 

— WEAF  Network A  Five  Star  Program 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

FIRESTONE  TIRES 
IN  EVERY  PRICE  RANGE 
FOR  EVERY  CAR  OWNER 


FIRESTONE 

GROUND  GRIP 

TRACTOR  TIRES 

•  SAVE  25%  IN  FUEL 

•  DO  25%  MORE  WORK 
PER  DAY 

•  GIVE  BETTER  TRACTION 

•  DO  NOT  NEED  CHAINS 

•  TRAVEL  FASTER 

•  RIDE  EASIER 

•  WILL  NOT  PACK  THE 
SOIL 

REDUCE  BREAKAGE 
AND  REPAIRS 

PERMIT  USE  OF  TRAC¬ 
TOR  ON  HIGHWAY 
CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
BELT  WORK 
RUBBER  TIRES  MAKE 
POSSIBLE  YEAR-ROUND 
TRACTOR  USE  ON  THE 
FARM 
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FIRESTONE  AUTO  SUPPLIES 
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FOR  20%  MORE  POWER 

FOR  QUICK  STARTS  AND 
LONGER  MILEAGE 

FOR  BETTER 
BRAKING  CONTROL 

EXTRA 

FIRESTONE 

FIRESTONE 

POWER 

HEAVY  DUTY 

BRAKE 

BATTERIES 

SPARK  PLUGS 

LINING 

Firestone 

Firestone 

Firestone 

CENTURYPROGRESSTYPE 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

COURIER  TYPE 

The  sensation  in 

The  tire  that  taught 

For  new  tire  safety 

tire  value  for  1935. 

thrift  to  million*. 

at  a  very  low  price. 

GET  TODAY’S  PRICES  ON  THESE  TIRES 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Dept.  AA-525  Farm  Division — AKRON,  OHIO 

Please  send  catalogs  as  checked 

I  TRACTOR  TIRE  r~\ 

LJ  DATA  BOOK  LJ 

□  TRUCK  TIRE  [“H 

BOOKLET  1—1 

I  farm . Acres,  I  own  a . Tractor 


PASSENGER  CAR 
TIRE  BOOKLET 

AUTO  SUPPLY 
CATALOG 


NAME. 


TOWN.. 


R.  F.  D . - . STATE.. 
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W  ins 

Life  Saving 
Award 

ODME  of  the  most  common  summer 
^  tragedies  occur  when  a  person  goes 
beyond  his  depth  while  in  swimming  or 
accidentally  falls  in  the  water  and  is 
unable  to  swim.  Two  such  tragedies 
were  averted  last  summer  by  the  quick 
thinking  of  Donald  Brodie,  eleven  year 
old  grandson  of  Mrs.  A.  Prause  of 
Averill  Park,  N.  Y.  Twice  within  a 
week  he  saved  a  child  from  drowning. 

Where  the  children  in  that  locality 
swim  is  a  swift  running  brook  at  a 
place  called  the  Falls  or  Pool  and, every 
day  in  summer  you  will  find  a  group  of 
children  swimming  or  playing  on  the 
banks.  Nearby  the  water  plunges  from 
the  rocks,  making  a  falls  thirty  feet 
high  and  ending  in  a  deep  pool. 

Shining  eyed,  Donald  came  in  one 
day  and  told  his  grandmother  that  he 
had  saved  a  seven  year  old  girl,  who 


Donald  Brodie 


was  boarding  with  a  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Hoffman,  for  the  summer,  from  drown¬ 
ing.  She  had  fallen  off  a  rock  into  the 
water  and  could  not  swim. 

Later  that  same  week  his  school 
chum,  William  Luckow,  ten  years  old, 
was  standing  in  waist  deep  water.  He 
wanted  to  swim  back  to  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls.  He  accomplished 
that  feat  but  when  he  tried  to  climb 
out  onto  the  rocks,  he  slipped  and  fell 
back  into  the  water.  He  became  fright¬ 
ened,  went  under  twice,  got  his  mouth 
full  of  water,  but  had  enough  presence 
of  mind  to  shout  for  help.  Donald 
heard  William  cry  out,  saw  him 
struggling  in  the  water,  dove  in,  and 
brought  him  to  shore. 

Mrs.  Luckow’s  tribute  to  Donald  is 
this.  “Some  of  the  other  boys  laughed 
but  William  said,  ‘If  you  were  in  my 
place,  you  wouldn’t  laugh.’  They  still 
laughed  a  little.  But  Donald  Brodie  did 
not  laugh  or  boast  or  tease  him  after¬ 
ward,  or  say  anything  about  it.”  What 
better  evidence  of  Donald’s  modesty 
and  true  sportsmanship  could  we  ask 
for! 

For  Donald’s  courage  and  calmness 
in  an  emergency  and  for  his  attitude 
after  the  accident,  we  have  presented 
him  with  the  American  Agriculturist 
Life  Saving  Award,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
LIFE  SAVING  AWARD 
Presented  to  Donald  Brodie 

who  in  August  1934  saved  William  Luckow 
from  drowning.  William,  who  had  just  learne 
to  swim,  went  beyond  his  depth  and  went  under 
twice.  Upon  hearing  him  call  for  help,  Donal 
dove  in  and  brought  him  to  shore.  For  Don 
aid’s  prompt,  courageous  action  in  an  emerg 
ency,  this  Life  Saving  Award  is  presented  to  . 
him  by  American  Agriculturist. 

(Seal)  (Signed)  E.  R.  Eastman, 

Editor. 

Donald  is  a  regular  reader  of  Amen-  ■ 
can  Agriculturist.  He  says  his  favorite  j 
items  are  the  C.  A.  Stephens  stories 
and  Eastman’s  Chestnut,  and  that  he  j 
sometimes  reads  Kernels,  Screening8  j 
and  Chaff.  We  congratulate  him  on  I 
winning  this  honor. 
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GOOD 


PASTURE 


BECAUSE  dairy  heifers  spend  approximately 
one-half  of  the  time  from  birth  until  fresh¬ 
ening  on  pasture,  the  kind  of  pasture  provided  is 
important.  Most  pastures  do  not  provide  enough 
food  of  the  right  quality  to  support  rapid  and 
continuous  growth.  If  we  agree  that  we  want 
well  developed  heifers  at  freshening  age,  we 
must  do  something  to  make  the  average  pasture 
better. 

From  a  long  time  point  of  view,  improving 
the  fertility  of  pastures  is  the  only  practical 
solution.  We  have  tried  it  out  at  Cornell  and 
it  works. 

In  1931  a  group  of  about  20  dairy  heifers  were 
pastured  on  a  55-acre  field,  rating  as  pasture  at 
least  average.  For  the  first  6  weeks  there  was 
plenty  of  grass  to  produce  satisfactory  growth 
but  by  the  middle  of  July  the  pasture  was  fur¬ 
nishing  only  a  limited  amount  of  tender,  succu¬ 
lent  grass  and  during  the  rest  of  the  grazing  sea¬ 
son  did  not  furnish  enough  high  quality  feed  to 
keep  the  heifers  growing  rapidly. 

These  heifers  came  into  the  barn  in  the  fall 
seriously  lacking  in  development  and  in  an  un¬ 
thrifty  growing  condition.  During  the  winter 
feeding  period  they  were  fed  all  the  early-cut, 
clover-mixed  hay  they  would  clean  up,  and  in 
addition  each  was  fed  6  pounds  of  fitting  ration 
a  day.  For  several  months  they  made  little  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  excellent  ration  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  early  spring  that  they  began  to  get  into  satis¬ 
factory  growing  condition.  The  picture  in  the 
center  of  the  page  shows  how  they  looked  after 
almost  a  year’s  record. 

In  1931  we  improved  this  pasture  by  fertili¬ 
zation.  During  the  1934  pasture  season,  which, 
as  you  know  well,  was  quite  unfavorable 
for  the  growth  of  grass,  around  65  dairy 
heifers  were  pastured  on  this  55-acre 
field.  It  was  good  enough  during  the 
entire  grazing  season  to  produce  excel¬ 
lent  growth  in  this  group  of  heifers. 

The  increased  carrying  capacity  was 
enough  to  return  more  than  100  per  cent 
on  the  investment  in  fertilizer.  But  that 
is  only  half  the  story.  The  heifers  came 
into  the  barn  last  fall  in  good  growing 
condition  and  a  pound  and  one-half  to 
three  pounds  of  fitting  ration,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  hay  they  would  clean  up, 
has  kept  them  in  wonderful  condition. 
Compared  to  the  ration  fed  in  1931,  we 
saved  at  least  $10.00  in  feed  cost  on  each 
heifer  or  a  total  of  $650.00  on  the  group. 

Obviously,  it  is  rather  late  now  to  start  any- 
fifing  in  the  way  of  pasture  improvement  for  this 
grazing  season,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  make 
plans  for  another  year.  Improving  our  pastures 
possible ;  it  is  practical ;  it  is  essential. 

If  you  have  dairy  heifers  that  must  graze  on 
*  comparatively  poor  pasture  this  summer,  do 


GROWS 


Good  Heifers 


not  neglect  them ;  make 
the  best  of  the  situation. 

Most  pastures  will  fur¬ 
nish  enough  high  quality 
feed  during  the  first  part 
of  the  grazing  season  to 
meet  the  needs  of  grow¬ 
ing  heifers,  but  from 
the  middle  of  July  a 
large  percentage  of 
the  pastures  fail  to 

meet  more  than  their  roughage  requirements. 

This  condition  can  be  corrected  by  feeding 
about  3  pojnds  of  a  good  fitting  ration  per  day 
per  heifer.  Many  dairymen  will  feel  that  this 
represents  an  unnecessary  expense.  They  are 
wrong.  If  heifers  are  kept  on  short  pastures 
without  additional  feeding,  their  growth  will  be 
checked  and  they  will  go  into  the  barn  in  an  un¬ 
thrifty  condition.  Then  a  lot  of  grain  must  be 
fed  to  get  them  back  in  growing  condition.  In 
the  end  you  will  use  just  as  much  feed  but  will 
have  poorer  heifers. 

On  extremely  short  pastures  even  the  rough¬ 


E.  S.  HARRISON 

About  the  second  time  we  talked  with 
Ed.  Harrison,  we  came  away  comment¬ 
ing,  “He  knows  his  cows.”  Read  the 
story  on  this  page  and  others  by  him  in 
coming  issues.  Ed.  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell. 

— The  Editors. 


age  requirements  of  heifers  may  not  be  satisfied. 
Under  these  conditions  it  will  pay  to  supplement 
the  pasture  with  a  combination  of  hay  and  con¬ 
centrates.  The  aim  should  be  the  development 
of  a  good  heifer.  Any  heifer  that  is  worth  rais¬ 
ing  at  all  is  worth  raising  well. 

In  the  future  the  pasture  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  important  fields  on  the  farm.  It  should 


be  considered  as  a  crop 
and  not  as  so  much 
waste  land.  Like  any 
other  crop,  the  yields  ob¬ 
tained  are  in  proportion 
to  the  treatment  and  at¬ 
tention  given.  If  you 
apply  no  fertilizer  and 
give  your  pasture  no  at¬ 
tention,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  grass.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  supply  proper  fertilizer  and  fol¬ 
low  good  grazing  and  management  practices,  pas¬ 
ture  will  become  one  of  your  most  important  and 
profitable  crops. 

If  you  want  a  good  cow,  and  of  course  every 
dairyman  does,  the  obvious  question,  then,  is 
how  to  get  her.  Inheritance  or  breeding  sets  the 
upper  limits  of  a  cow’s  ability  to  produce  milk 
and  butterfat.  The  amount  of  milk  she  actually 
gives  will  depend  on  her  inheritance  plus  the 
chance  she  gets  to  grow  and  develop  and  make 
the  most  of  that  inheritance.  Many  cows  come 
nowhere  near  the  upper  limits  of  their  inherited 
ability  to  produce  milk  and  butterfat  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  given  a  chance  to  develop. 

A  dairy  cow  does  not  and  cannot  reach  her 
highest  level  of  production  unless  properly  grown 
from  the  time  she  is  born  until  she  freshens.  In 
order  to  get  that  proper  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  dairy  heifers  must  be  kept  growing.  To 
secure  continuous  growth  they  must  have  enough 
feed  and  uniform  feeding  conditions. 

The  group  of  heifers  pictured  at  the  left,  were  sired  by  the 
same  bulls  as  the  others  on  this  page.  The  rations  were  identi¬ 
cal  except  that  the  quality  of  pasture  provided  them  from  6 
months  to  1  year  of  age  was  much  poorer.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  with  first  calf  is  4,044  pounds  of  milk,  139.4 
pounds  of  fat  in  132  days.  Compare  their  looks  and  records 
with  those  in  the  two  pictures  above. 

The  group  of  heifers  at  the  upper  left  range  in  age  from  17 
to  20  months  old  and  in  weight  from  1,000  pounds  to  1,200 
pounds.  They  were  grown  on  a  limited  amount  of  whole  milk 
and  skim  milk  from  birth  to  6  months  of  age;  improved  pasture 
from  6  months  to  1  year;  early-cut,  high-quality  mixed  hay  and 
a  maximum  of  3  pounds  of  fitting  ration  per  day  from  12  months 
to  date.  V/e  expect  them  to  produce  as  heavily  as  those  in  the 
picture  at  the  upper  right,  which  had  the  same  good  pasture 
and  growing  conditions  as  the  group  at  their  left.  The  average 
production  of  the  upper  right  ,  group  to  date  with  first  calf  is 
11,847  pounds  of  milk,  398.4  pounds  fat  in  207  days. 
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“The  Truth  Is  Marching  On” 

ON  a  spring  day 
in  1861,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  a  young 
fellow  scarcely  17 
years  old  ran  away 
from  his  home  in  the 
little  hamlet  of 
Berkshire,  New 
Y  ork,  walked  16 
miles  to  the  county 
seat,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army. 
His  father  went 
after  the  boy  before 
he  left  for  the  South  and  made  him  return  to  say 
goodbye  to  his  mother.  That  young  fellow  was 
my  father.  So  Decoration  Day  has  always  had  a 
special  meaning  for  me. 

In  May,  1926,  I  wrote  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  the  Memorial  Day  editorial  reprinted  be¬ 
low.  D.  P.  Witter,  now  deceased,  for  many  years 
a  New  York  State  assemblyman,  and  a  native  of 
my  hometown  of  Berkshire,  read  this  at  the  Me¬ 
morial  Day  exercises  in  the  old  Berkshire 
cemetery  where  Father  and  so  many  of  his  com¬ 
rades  are  buried.  Some  of  my  friends  thought 
that  this  might  be  worth  reprinting  at  this  time, 
so  here  it  is  : 

“Thirty-five  years  ago  this  Decoration  Day  as 
a  very  small  boy,  I  stoad  with  an  older  brother 
on  the  top  of  our  old  hill  farm  and  watched  a 
column  of  briskly  stepping  soldiers  march  up 
the  valley  road  below  us.  It  was  the  Berkshire 
Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on  their 
way  to  honor  their  dead. 

“Since  that  May  morning,  the  years  have  been 
busy.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  marched 
that  day  have  pitched  their  tents  and  raised  new 
banners  in  the  Unknown  Camp  Grounds  of 
Somewhere. 

“The  other  day  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
White  House  and  watched  the  President  of  the 
United  States  review  another  army,  some  two 
thousand  Boy  Scouts,  and  as  I  watched  these 
eager,  enthusiastic  youngsters  in  khaki  stepping 
so  proudly  to  the  music  of  their  bands,  I  recalled 
with  the  vividness  of  childhood  memory  that 
Decoration  Day  of  long  ago  and  the  blue-coated 
old  boys  of  the  Memorial  Days  since. 

“I  thought  of  Father  who,  as  a  boy  of  seven¬ 
teen,  with  his  thousands  of  boy  comrades  march¬ 
ed  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  in  1861  to 
defend  the  truth  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  nation  was  founded.  I  remembered  that  next 
generation  of  boys,  many  of  whom  also  tramped 
through  Washington  to  the  Spanish-American 
War.  And,  lastly,  I  recalled  those  millions  of  the 
best  of  our  young  manhood  in  khaki  uniform  on 
their  way,  not  so  long  ago,  to  the  World  War. 

“Thinking  of  those  four  generations  marching 
to  war,  I  was  glad  that  the  six  hundred  thousand 
odd  American  boys  enrolled  as  Scouts,  and  our 
thirty  million  young  people  in  school  and  college, 
constitute  a  new  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
for  Peace  and  not  for  War.  But  I  know  that  the 
principles  for  which  they  stand  are  the  same  as 
thQse  of  the  marching  boys  of  other  generations. 
It  is  only  the  method  of  attaining  them  that  has 
changed  or  should  change,  for  true  progress  is 
not  much  advanced  by  war. 

“The  boys  come,  grow  up,  and  march  on  to 
the  End  of  the  Road,  and  close  on  their  footsteps 
marches  ever  a  new  generation.  The  standard 
bearers  pass  quickly  along  the  way,  laying  down 
their  flags  to  lift  new  ones  Somewhere  Else, 
while  eager  boyish  hands  crowding  on  from  be¬ 
hind  raise  the  old  banners  and  carry  them  for¬ 
ward  to  new  heights  of  their  own.  The  standard 
bearers  change,  but  the  banners  themselves  and 


the  verities  for  which  they  stand  are  eternal. 

‘Men  may  die  and  moulder  in  the  dust, 

Men  may  die  and  arise  again  from  dust, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  of  the  just 

When  truth  is  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah, 

The  truth  is  marching  on.’  ”  j-  t->  1- 

-E.  R.  Eastman. 

The  New  Milk  Marketing  Plan 

LOOKS  like  federal  authorities  (the  AAA) 
and  the  states  are  going  to  cooperate  at  last 
for  better  control  of  milk  markets  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  Preliminary  agreements  have 
been  reached  on  licensing  of  milk  dealers  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  dairymen  for  their  suggestions 
and  approval.  (See  Page  10). 

This  new  plan  does  not  include  equalization  of 
prices  to  all  producers.  It  does  not  contain  price¬ 
fixing  features  to  consumers.  That  is  left  to  State 
Milk  Boards.  But  the  plan  will,  if  successful, 
prevent  a  dealer  from  buying  milk  cheaper  in 
one  state  than  he  does  in  another,  and  that  is 
very  much  worth  while. 

Milk  marketing  has  reached  a  point  where 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  chiseling  and 
price  cutting,  and  this  new  plan  may  be  of  aid. 
If  the  AAA  can  help  to  control  interstate  milk 
prices  by  licensing  dealers,  if  the  state  milk 
boards  can  do  the  same  for  milk  in  the  states 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  these  licensing 
powers  are  upheld  by  the  courts,  then  this  may 
be  a  solution. 

There  are  a  lot  of  “ifs,”  but  anyway  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  is  the  best  that  is  offered  after 
federal  and  state  authorities  and  leaders  in  the 
milk  industry  have  worked  on  the  problem  for 
more  than  a  year. 

“To  Him  Who  in  the  Love 
of  Nature  ...” 

IF  there  is  anything  that  makes  a  man  or  a  wo¬ 
man  (especially  a  woman)  mad,  it  is  to  laze 
under  an  apple  tree  loaded  with  new  green  leaves 
and  pink  blossoms,  and  suddenly  feel  something 
crawling  around  the  collar  line,  and  then  after 
a  frantic  search  lift  off  a  long,  wriggling  tent- 
caterpillar — or  maybe  two  of  them. 

We  are  in  for  a  siege  of  them  this  spring  in 
the  Northeast.  Get  rid  of  them  by  burning  out 
the  worms’  nests  with  cloths  soaked  in  oil  on  the 
end  of  a  pole ;  or,  if  the  worms  are  out  eating 
the  leaves,  best  way  is  to  poison  them  with  a 
spray  made  in  the  ratio  of  50  gallons  of  water  to 
ij/2  pounds  of  lead  arsenate. 

Just  By  the  Way 

WE  planted  a  bushel  or  so  of  potatoes  the 
other  day  between  showers,  set  some 
strawberry  plants  and  berry  bushes,  got  some 
garden  truck  into  the  ground. 

Even  fooling  around  outside  of  office  hours 
with  a  little  land  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
irritating  problems  with  which  farmers  contend. 
Chief  of  these  is  weather.  Either  it  is  too  wet 
and  cold,  like  this  spring,  or  too  dry  like  last. 
Never  seem  to  get  it  just  right!  Here  it  is  the 
middle  of  May  and  in  most  of  New  York  and 
New  England  few  oats  have  been  sown. 

But  as  the  farmer  gets  a  little  beyond  the  im¬ 
patience  of  youth,  he  accumulates  a  philosophy. 
He  knows  that  some  way  or  other  he  always 
does  manage  to  get  the  stuff  into  the  ground,  and 
that  there  always  is  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest. 
Probably  it  is  better,  too,  to  have  too  much  rain 
than  too  little.  We  never  saw  meadows  or  pas¬ 
tures  looking  any  better  than  they  do  now — that 
is,  where  there  was  a  good  stand  to  start  with. 
Already  many  cows  are  in  the  pasture.  Probably 
they  are  out  too  early,  but  one  cannot  blame 
farmers  with  dwindling  hay  mows  for  their  hurry 
to  get  the  brutes  out. 


There  ought  to  be  at  least  a  fair  hay  crop  this 
year.  Nevertheless,  some  emergency  hay  crops 
may  be  a  good  bet.  Good  idea  to  get  some  of  them 


going ! 


And  Still  They  Die 


IF  you  or  one  of  your  family  were  going  into  a 
battle  in  the  next  day  or  so,  how  excited  and 
worried  you  all  would  be.  To  put  it  another  way, 
suppose  the  United  States  was  in  a  perpetual 
war  which  annually  caused  the  death  of  35 
thousand  people  and  wounded  many  times  that 
number !  Suppose,  also,  that  the  killed  and 
wounded  from  this  war  each  year  were  rapidly 
increasing !  Can  you  not  imagine  how  every  news¬ 
paper  would  be  filled  with  headlines  and  how 
everybody  would  be  constantly  terrified  for  fear 
some  member  of  his  own  family  would  be  the 
next  victim? 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  at  war. 
They  are  driving  automobiles!  But  the  results  are 
the  same.  Is  there  no  way  of  shaking  the  people 
out  of  their  indifference  to  the  menace  of  the 
careless  and  reckless  drivers  of  automobiles? 
How  about  yourself?  Are  you  driving  carefully? 

Lack  of  Pollination  Results  in 
Poor  Yields 

A  FRUIT  grower  wrote  recently  to  ask  why 
growers  had  to  pay  so  much  attention  to 
apple  pollination  now,  although  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  years  ago.  Well,  probably  better 
pollination  would  have  helped  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  more  necessary  now  because  many  entire 
blocks  of  one  variety  were  set  out  a  few  years 
ago.  The  old  orchards  were  usually  mixed  plant¬ 
ings. 

Top  working  of  some  trees  to  other  varieties 
that  are  good  pollinators  is  of  course  the  best 
solution,  but  it  takes  time,  and  temporary  exped¬ 
ients  help.  City  people  driving  through  the  apple 
country  in  blossom  time  are  often  puzzled  to  see 
great  bouquets  of  blossoms  stuck  in  pails  of 
water  in  apple  orchards.  When  you  tell  them  why 
this  is  done,  they  still  look  puzzled.  Plenty  of  bees 
are  of  course  the  important  factor  in  polliniza- 
tion.  Many  orchard  men  have  started  keeping 
bees,  but  it  is  a  trade  in  itself  and  few  fruit  pro¬ 
ducers  are  natural  bee-keepers.  Others  have  tried 
renting  bees  during  the  blossom  season,  asking 
the  bee  owners  to  deliver,  care  for,  and  remove 
their  own  bees.  This  may  be  the  best  solution 
while  the  fruit  producer  waits  for  his  top-work¬ 
ed  varieties  to  get  going. 

Regimentation 

“I  agree  that  at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  liqui¬ 
dation  of  my  loan  from  New  York  State  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation  Corporation  to  do  nothing  that  is  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  AAA  program.” 

THAT  agreement  is  handcuffed  to  every  ap¬ 
plication  that  a  farmer  signs  for  rural  reha¬ 
bilitation  funds.  Is  that  not  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  American  spirit  of  freedom  of  speech  and  ac¬ 
tion?  If  I  borrow  money  of  you,  must  I  forever 
after  approve  all  that  you  do? 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

I  HAD  a  lot  of  fun  paying  my  respects  to  poor 
beds  in  the  last  issue.  Now  I  am  having  some 
more  fun  reading  letters  from  my  friends  about 
the  article.  I  am  passing  this  one  on  to  you : 
“Dear  Editor  Ed: 

I  am  glad  that  one  man  was  brave  enough  to 
publish  an  article  on  beds. 

You  forgot  to  mention  the  two  Irishmen  who 
were  staying  in  a  hotel  in  New  York.  It  was  their 
first  night  in  America,  and  very  warm,  and  there 
were  so  many  bed  bugs  they  couldn’t  sleep.  Looking 
toward  the  open  window  they  saw  the  lightning 
bugs  flying  in  and  out.  Says  Mike  to  Pat:  “Begorrah, 
they  be  coming  after  us  with  lanterns.”  — O.  K.  B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Cradle  of  Liberty 
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OLD  North  Church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  This  is  the  old¬ 
est  church  in  Boston,  built  in  1723. 
On  April  18,  1775,  lanterns  were 
hung  in  the  belfry  of  this  church 
as  a  signal  to  Paul  Revere  that  the 
British  troops  were  marching  to 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

“And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

*  *  * 

A  voice  in  the  darkness ,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore; 

For,  borne  on  the  night  wind  of  the  past, 
Through  all  oar  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere.” 

— Longfellow. 


IN  the  circle  is  pictured  the  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  District 
No.  1,  serving  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  This  institution,  or¬ 
ganized  to  secure  long  and  short  time 
credit  on  the  principle  of  local  coopera¬ 
tive  credit  associations,  has  helped  thou¬ 
sands  of  northeastern  farmers. 


BELOW  is  the  first  Concord  grape 
vine,  from  which  all  Concord  grapes 
originated.  It  is  located  at  Grape  Vine 
Cottage  of  Ephrain  Wales  Bull,  at  Con¬ 
cord.  Massachusetts.  The  photograph 
is  by  Publishers  Photo  Service. 

Incidentally,  while  Massachusetts  is 
chiefly  noted  as  a  manufacturing  state,  yet  we  still 
farm  in  Massachusetts.  The  state  has  25,598  farms, 
containing  a  little  over  2  million  acres.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmers  are  thrifty,  for  94.4  per  cent  of' 

the  farms  are  operated  by 
their  owners.  (1930  Cen¬ 
sus).  Principal  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are :  milk,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  apples,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  cran¬ 
berries.  Because  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  a  great  factory 
state,  there  are  fine  local 
markets  for  farmers,  and 
good  roadside  stands  are 
plentiful  and  do  well. 

Boston  is  the  largest 
wool  centre  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  important 
cotton  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere. 


A  VISIT  WITH  EDITOR  ED 


AT  the  right  is  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 

.  Massachusetts,  the  Cradle  of  Am¬ 
erican  Liberty.  Here  were  held  many 
protest  meetings  before  the  Revolution 
against  the  tyrannies  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  hall 
has  been  the  center  of  patriotic  meetings 
during  the  Civil,  Spanish,  and  World 
wars. 

The  dominant  leadership  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  national  affairs  has  been  due 
to  the  extraordinary  number  of  her  able 
men,  and  to  the  high  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  her  people.  Listen  to  the  roll 
call  of  just  a  few  of  Massachusetts’ 
famous  sons  and  daughters : 

Historians :  John  Winthrop,  William 
Bradford,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Sparks,  Prescott,  Motley,  Park- 
man,  Thayer,  and  Rhodes  ;  poets  :  Dana, 

Bryan,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 

Holmes;  philosophy  and  religion:  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  Channing,  Emerson, 

Parker,  William  James;  in  fiction,  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  Hawthorne  ;  in  edu¬ 
cation  :  Plorace  Mann,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  in  oratory 
and  statesmanship:  James  Otis,  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Choate,  Everett, 
Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips.  Many  of  these 
famous  names  were  associated  with  Faneuil  Hall. 


THE  uninviting  winter  coast  line 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

*  *  * 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came, — 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame.” 
—Htman’s  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,’’ 
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Arsenate 

of  LEAD 


It  has  shown  consistently 
superior  effectiveness  in 
sections  where  codling 
moth  infestation  was  most 
severe.  You  heard  growers’ 
own  reports  at  the  winter 
horticultural  meetings.  It 
costs  no  more  than  stan¬ 
dard  lead  arsenate— and 
is  15%  to  30%  more  effici¬ 
ent.  Dealers  and  Company 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES  —  Newburgh,  Iiatham, 
Chief,  Columbian  and  twelve  other  varieties.  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Dorset!,  Fairfax,  etc.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens,  etc.  All  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER'S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE. 
25c.  McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


Leads  Oliver’s  Hay  Tool  Line 

See  the  new  Oliver  "Clip-Cut”  mower  before  haying  time!  A  New  Clip- 
Cut  Bar  with  more  knife  sections,  and  more  guards,  starts  cutting 
instantly  and  keeps  right  on  cutting  faster  and  cleaner.  The  guards  are 
greatly  improved.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  crop  you’re  cutting — com¬ 
mon  or  uncommon — you  take  smaller  "bites*’  and  more  of  them.  You 
do  just  as  much  work  a  whole  lot  easier.  Even  in  stony  land  the  same 
guards  do  the  job. 

Lifetime  gears,  back  of  the  axle  to  take  weight  off  the  horses’  necks, 
run  in  a  constant  bath  of  oil  in  a  leak -proof,  dust-proof  housing. 

Because  of  the  new  "clip-cut  action”  and  running-in-oil  principle  the 
Oliver  Clip-Cut”  pulls  a  full  10%  to  15%  easier.  The  long  one-piece  axle 
and  the  rugged  four-square  frame  are  added  features,  added  values. 

See  the  Oliver  "Clip-Cut”  and  the  famous  light  draft  line  of  hay  tools  it 
leads.  The  Oliver  Side  Delivery  Rake,  Sulky  Dump  Rake,  and  Loader  are 
all  just  as  well  built  and  just  as  efficient  in  doing  their  work.  ASK  YOUR 
OLIVER  SERVICE  DEALER — or — write  today  for  descriptive  folders. 


OLIVE  R 

farm  equipment  sales  company 


OLIVER  PLOWS  NICH0LS  &  SHEPARD  HART-PARR  SUPERIOR  SEEDING 
TILLAGEAND:  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  TRACT0RSAND  A  N  D  F  E  RT I  L IZ  I  N  C 
HAV  TOOLS  THRESHING  MACHINERY  POWER  UNITS  MACHINERY 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  .  .  BY  FRANK  APP 

Research  P ays 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
1 420  Mayflower  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name. 


R.  D. 


□  Mower 

□  Rake 

□  Loader 


□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Standard  Tractor 
3  Cultivator 


B  Thresher 
Potato  Tools 

□  Weeder  AA-5-25-35 


During  the 
past  few  weeks 
I  have  visited  a 
number  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and 
discussed  with 
them  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past 
year’s  research 
bearing  on  or¬ 
charding.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  work  that  is  carried  on  with  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  at 
their  disposal. 

I  find  a  number  of  fellowships  es¬ 
tablished  at  our  experiment  stations  by 
commercial  firms  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  materials  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  control  of  diseases  and 
insects.  Several  years  ago  a  product 
known  as  coposil  was  developed  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  through  a  fellowship,  the  pa¬ 
tent  rights  to  this  material  logically 
belonging  to  the  corporation  donating 
the  money.  This  condition  prevails 
with  much  of  the  research  which 
should,  instead,  be  supported  by  appro¬ 
priations  requested  by  growers,  so  that 
the  results  could  be  controlled  through 
the  state  institution  and  the  patents 
held  by  them  for  direct  benefit  of 
growers.  The  cost  of  the  research  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  these  newer  products 
could  be  added  to  the  commercial  price 
of  the  product.  The  industry  benefit- 
ting  would  then  pay  back  this  expense 
so  that  the  research  money  would  serve 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  continuous  use 
in  the  development  of  newer  products. 

Stickers  and  Spreaders 

Yesterday  I  found  that  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  New  Brunswick  was 
endeavoring  to  develop  a  sticker,  or 
dispersing  agent,  that  could  be  added 
to  the  water  in  the  spray  tank  and  then 
use  the  finely  ground  sulphur  without 
another  wetting  agent.  The  successful 
development  of  such  a  wetting  agent 
would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
sulphur  fungicide  for  cover  sprays.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  very  encouraging.  If  this  sea¬ 
son’s  results  corroborate  those  of  the 
past  year’s  work,  this  material  will 
probably  be  put  on  the  market  in  a 
commercial  way. 

A  great  many  different  stickers, 
spreaders  and  dispersing  agents  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  insecticide  manufacturers. 
Some  are  used  to  make  sulphur  wet- 
table.  This  dispersing  agent  allows  the 
finely  ground  sulphur  to  dissolve  read¬ 
ily  in  the  spray  tanks.  Some  stickers 
and  spreaders  are  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  more  uniform  coating 
of  the  spray  material  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  while  others  provide  not  only 
a  more  uniform  covering  but  also  are 
more  adhesive  and  will  better  hold  the 
insecticide  materials  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit. 

The  past  four  years  we  have  been  us¬ 
ing  fish  oil  and  still  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  spreaders.  We  also  are  using  a 
wettable  sulphur  containing  bentonite, 
which  serves  as  an  excellent  sticker  to 
retain  lead  arsenate,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  more  effective,  building  up  an  ar¬ 
senical  deposit  on  the  leaves  and  fruit 
for  the  better  control  of  codling  moth. 
Bentonite  also  has  the  advantage  of 
stabilizing  nicotine  for  the  control  of 
hoppers  or  aphis.  We  found  last  year, 
when  we  used  nicotine  with  bentonite 
sulphur,  that  it  had  a  very  decided  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  better  control  of  moth. 
These  results  were  experienced  by  a 
number  of  growers  and  reported  by  a 
number  of  different  investigators  as  a 
result  of  last  season’s  observations. 
Another  of  the  experiment  stations 


has  devised  a  system  for  grinding 
sulphur  so  as  to  pass  a  500  mesh.  This 
is  made  possible  by  adding  a  dispersing 
agent  when  the  sulphurs  are  being 
ground,  so  they  will  retain  their  fine¬ 
ness  and  not  rim  together  into  their 
original  form.  If  this  product  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  success — and  I  am  told  it  is 

now  being  introduced  commercially _ it 

will  reduce  the  amount  of  sulphur 
needed.  It  will  also  reduce  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  of  making  wettable  sul¬ 
phur,  because  it  will  not  be  blended 
after  its  original  grinding  with  the 
dispersing  or  wetting  agent.  These 
more  finely  ground  sulphurs  also  have 
the  advantage  of  giving  better  cover¬ 
age. 

One  large  insecticide  company  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fellowship  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  copper  fungicide  that 
will  not  burn  and  will  cost  little,  if  any, 
more  than  bordeaux  mixture.  I  told 
the  manager  of  this  company  that,  if 
he  were  successful  in  developing  such 
a  copper  fungicide,  it  would  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  large  part  of  the  sulphur 
fungicides  now  on  the  market.  It  would 
not  only  be  cheaper,  but  it  would  con¬ 
trol  a  larger  number  of  the  fungus 
diseases  and  add  vigor  to  the  foliage 
of  the  tree.  Most  of  the  sulphur  fungi¬ 
cides  will,  at  times,  produce  some  in¬ 
jury;  occasionally  it  is  serious.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  rather  expensive 
and  not  compatible  with  oil. 

When  Should  Oil  Be  Used? 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
more  liberal  in  the  use  of  oil  for  the 
control  of  red  mite,  scale  and  aphis. 
Its  efficiency  for  this  purpose  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  questioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
continued  use  of  oil  may  possibly  be 
harmful.  Reports  coming  out  of  the 
Northwest  indicate  that  they  are 
shifting  back  to  concentrated  lime  sul¬ 
phurs  for  dormant  sprays.  Last  week 
Dr.  Hartzel  of  Geneva  informed  me 
that  one  row  of  their  orchard  which 
had  continuous  oil  for  four  years  has 
always  shown  better  foliage  but  a 
smaller  crop  than  the  adjacent  rows  of 
trees.  Apparently  oil  is  not  adding  to 
the  vigor  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor 
the  crop  of  fruit.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  some  oil  manufacturers  who  claim 
increased  vigor  through  the  use  of  their 
dormant  oil  sprays.  I  think  we  should 
examine  very  carefully  the  results  of 
oil  sprays  on  this  season’s  operations. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  confusing 
and  certainly  controversial. 

Lime  Sulphur  Injury 

I  find  considerable  injury  throughout 
the  orchard  from  the  use  of  concen¬ 
trated  lime  sulphur  used  during  the 
pink  and  pre-pink  sprays.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  for  those  varieties 
more  susceptible  to  injury,  such  as  the 
old-fashioned  Winesap,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  Red  Delicious.  It  is  also  much 
more  noticeable  on  the  weaker  trees. 
Usually  it  shows  more  strongly  within 
a  small  radius  on  the  side  of  a  tree, 
where  is  appears  as  though  the  rod 
was  held  too  close  to  the  foliage.  The 
force  of  the  spray  material  from  the 
high  pressure  of  high-powered  pumps 
on  the  sprayer  tanks  produces  such  a 
strong  driving  force  that  burning  will 
readily  take  place  unless  extreme  care 
is  exercised  by  the  individual  holding 
the  spray  rod.  I  also  noticed  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  lime  sulphur  mottling 
of  the  leaves.  This  is  more  likely  to 
take  place  during  periods  of  cloudy 
weather  such  as  we  have  had  through¬ 
out  the  .past  week.  The  quicker  we  can 
replace  lime  sulphur  with  another  fun¬ 
gicide  equally  effective  but  less  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  better  it  will  be. 


Going  to  Town! 

MONEY-MAKING  days  ahead  for  poultrymen!”  is 
the  good  word  now  being  heard  from  every 
dependable  source.  All  authorities  declare  it,  all  signs 
of  the  times  confirm  it. 

But  bright  as  the  outlook  is,  you  can’t  count  on 
making  money  unless  your  pullets  are  in  the  nests  and 
laying  consistently  from  October  through  January  when 
egg  prices  are  sure  to  be  at  their  best.  That,  too,  is  the 
voice  of  infallible  authority  and  experience. 

Big  and  Beady!  - 

This  is  no  time  for  false  economy.  This  is  the  year  of 
all  years  to  put  the  best  obtainable  feed  into  your  birds. 

Purina  Growena,  the  complete  all-in-one  growing 
ration  is  laboratory  tested  and  farm  proven.  Growena 
will  positively  build  the  stamina  and  health  into  every 
bird  so  she  can  stand  up  under  heavy  egg  production. 

It  will  put  your  pullets  in  the  nests  early,  fully  developed 
inside  and  out,  laying  big  eggs  that  bring  top  prices. 

Only  16  pounds  of  Growena  per  bird  is  all  it  takes 
to  turn  six-weeks-old  chicks  into  early,  profitable  layers. 

See  your  nearest  Purina  dealer  today  for  Growena ! 

PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


AVERAGE  U.S.  EGG  PRICES  AT  THE  FARM 
IO  years  averaqe  -U.S.D.A. 


The  upturn  in  egg  prices  every  year  for  the  past 
10  has  reached  its  peak  in  December ,  according 
to  U.  S.  D.  A.  survey.  This  graphically  supports 
the  evidence  of  expert  opinion  and  experience 
that  money  is  either  made  or  lost  by  the  way 
pullets  produce  the  eggs  from  October  to  February. 


To  My  Friends: 

Visiting  mills,  attending  conventions 
of  salesmen  and  distributors,  meeting 
groups  of  dairymen  and  poultrymen, 
investigating  research  problems,  keep 
me  on  the  move  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  talk  to  a  lot  of 
people — professors  in  college,  high 
school  students,  boys  in  filling  stations, 
farmers  and  their  helpers.  We  discuss 
every  kind  of  problem. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Then  I  draw  on  my  imagination. 
Crossing  the  plains  on  a  recent  West¬ 
ern  trip,  I  would  see  in  those  great 
wide  open  spaces  an  occasional  house, 
miles  upon  miles  from  its  nearest 
neighbor.  Yet  that  was  somebody’s 
lome.  A  husband  and  wife  were  fac¬ 
ing  hardships  so  that  children  might 
lave  more  advantages  than  the  parents 
lad  had. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Another  stretch  of  travel  would  be 
through  thousands  of  acres  of  beet 
fields.  A  newspaper  told  me  of  great 
agitation  because  the  A.  A.  A.  had 
decreed  that  beet  acreage  must  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced.  Too  bad.  Mass  meet¬ 
ings  of  protest  are  being  called,  but  I 
fear  of  little  avail.  How  we  can  prosper 
greatly  through  scarcity  is  beyond  me. 
If  I  could  become  the  Administrator  of 
Plenty,  I’d  try  to  fill  every  hungry 
mouth  and  end  all  plowing  under  and 
curtailment  of  acreage. 


The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  2000 
square  miles  in  extent,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sight.  It  is  six  times  as  salty  as 
the  ocean.  When  I  took  a  swim  in  it, 
I  couldn’t  sink — just  floated  on  the  top 
because  of  the  density  of  the  salt 
water.  The  country  round  about  the 
lake  is  fertile.  In  July,  1847,  Brigham 
Young  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  said,  “This  is  the  place.” 
Since  then  it  has  been  the  seat  of 
Mormonism.  Today  those  Mormon 
homes  are  sending  forth  youth  with  a 
passion  to  serve. 


The  desert  looks  barren  but  every¬ 
where  are  little  homes  of  hope  and 
promise.  Then  in  travelling  one  crosses 
the  Sierras,  snow-capped,  from  which 
must  flow  water  from  the  big  dams  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  this  desert  coun¬ 
try  which  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
irrigation.  Then  down  the  Western 
side  of  the  mountains  the  traveller  goes 
through  the  green  fields  and  flowers 
and  fruits  of  California  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  its  teeming  masses  from 
all  over  the  world.  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Portugese — what  a  mixture  of  races. 
Strange  sights  along  the  wharf — ships 
from  Yokohama,  Sydney,  Manzanillo — 
from  countries  little  known  to  me.  And 
the  cargoes  in  their  hold — silks,  spices, 
pineapples,  copra,  hemp  —  yes,  furs 
from  Alaska. 


What  a  great  world  we  live  in.  Ad¬ 
venturous  souls  everywhere  seeking 
for  Something  More  just  as  you  and 
I  are  doing.  All  of  which  makes  me 
Dare  to  live  square  that  there  may 
radiate  from  me,  even  in  my  humble 
way,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  for  man¬ 
kind  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Compart# 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Write  for 
free  book¬ 
let,  “Bor¬ 
deaux  Mix 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

recommended  for  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


because  of  its  uniformity  and  purity 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.Y.C.  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


SCHROER’S  Better  PLANTS 

Spring  Grown,  Frostproof  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Large 
Charleston,  Flat  Heads,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Marion  Market,  Allhead,  Early  Select,  All  Season 
Wilt-Resisting.  Also  Collard,  Savoy  Cabbage  and  Red 
Cabbage.  Prepaid  I00-.35C,  500-$l.00.  I000-$I .50.  Col¬ 
lect  I000-$l.00,  5000-$4.00.  Onion:  Yellow  and  White 
Bermuda,  Crystal  Wax,  and  Sweet  Spanish.  Prepaid 
IOO-.25C.  500-.80C.  1 000-$  1 .25.  Collect  IOOO-.75C,  5000- 
$3.00.  Green  Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  I00-.50c,  250- 
$1.00,  500-$l. 50.  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per  1000. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  Prepaid  I00-.75C,  250-SI. 25, 
500-S2.00,  I000-$3.50.  Collect  $2.50  per  1000.  Tomato: 
Early  Detroit,  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny  Best, 
Clark's  Early,  John  Baer.  Marglobe,  Brimmer.  Beef¬ 
steak,  New  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore,  Prepaid  1 00- 
■  50c.  200-.90C.  500-SI. 50.  I000-$2.50.  Collect  $1.50  per 
1000,  .5000-$6.25.  Sweet  Potato:  Maryland  Golden,  Porto 
Rico  Yam.  Early  Triumph  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Pre¬ 
paid  500-SI. 25,  I000-S2.25.  Collect  SI-50  per  1000,  5000- 
$6.25.  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant.  World  Beater, 
California  Wonder,  Ibmento  and  Red  Cayenne.  Prepaid 
50-.35C,  I0O-.6OC.  250-SI. 25,  500-SI. 75,  IOOO-S2.75.  Col¬ 
lect  S2.00  per  1000.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plant:  Prepaid 
50-.50C.  IOO-.75C.  250-S I -25,  500-S2.25,  I000-S3.50.  Col¬ 
lect  S2.50  per  1000.  We  comply  with  all  certification 
requirements  and  ship  true  to  name  variety  on  plants 
of  quality. 

Schroer  Plant  Farms  vgaeodr°gsiaa 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 150  Acres  for  1935 

Cabbage  Plants  —  Copenhagen.  Goldenacre,  Flatdutch, 
Allhead,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Glory  and  All 
Seasons!  Yellows  Resistant)  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50. 
Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price.  Sweetpotato  plants 
$1.75  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00.  Pepper  and  Eggplants 
$3.50  thousand:  10,000,  $3.00.  Cauliflower  plants  $3.00 
thousand.  Tomato  plants  $1.50  thousand.  We  use  cer¬ 
tified  •  seeds  and  treat  them  to  avoid  diseases.  We  are 
oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  over  million  plants  daily.  Strictly  first  class,  hand 
picked  plants  and  guaranteed  true  to  name  or  money 
refunded. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


Certified  Tomato  Plants.  STOmKaErSGlobe,ter 

Our  own  pedigreed  and  certified  seed  stock.A  high  yield¬ 
ing  strain  of  extra  fine  quality.  Price  2.50  per  1,000 
delivered  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  by 
prepaid  express.  Immediate  shipment.  These  are  hardy, 
field  grown  plants,  sold  under  Certificate  of  State  of 
Georgia.  All  plants  packed  in  sphagnum  moss.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  delivery  guaranteed.  C.O.D.  orders  accepted.  We  fill 
orders  only  for  1,000  plants  or  over.  Send  for  catalog. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N ^w°je rsey. 


Reliable  Georgia  Grown  bag!Tan°d°FonCiAoBn 

PLANTS:  Wakefield,  Copenhagan,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion.  500,  65c; 
1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50;  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
ready  April  15th:  Certified  Earliama,  Bonny  Best,  Mar- 
globe,  Baltimore,  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50;  5,000,  $6.25. 
Also  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plants.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe.  Bonnie, 
Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore,  500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  pepper  plants. 
Egg  Plants,  500-90C,  1000-SI. 50.  Cabbage  Plants  all 
varieties.  500-60c,  I000-80C,  5000-S3.00.  Prompt  shipment 
SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  INC.,  PEMBROKE.  GA. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  *1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  ▼  *  •  *  ** 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  Aft 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(§  pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hhjl  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  fm  not  ^ 
1  dead,  but  what 
A  i|  that  stuff/ 


Lets  bet  him  out) 

of  tnis  41 


PLANTS  AVflRIETIESG 

100  500  1000 


postage 

postage 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . 

. $0.40 

$1.25 

$1.75 

$1.00 

Pepper  . — 

- .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Cauliflower  . 

_  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

_  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant 

. 75 

3.50 

5.00 

4.50 

Brussel  Sprout 

. 50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

T  omato — 

Ready  M<ay 

25 . 40 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20 . 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


3,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  Red  Nansemond, 
Nancy  Halts,  $1.50  per  1000,  cash  with  order. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  BRIDGEVILLE.  DEL. 


0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  I. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  and  Onions:  75c, 
1,000.  Tomatoes.  Porto  Rico  Potatoes:  $1.25,  1000,  f.o.b. 
Tifton.  EUREKA  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


NEW  SPRING  CROP  PLANTS— Cabbage,  all  varieties, 
yellow  and  white  Onions.  Also  Sweet  Potatoes,  To¬ 
matoes  and  Peppers.  Write  for  catalog. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Plant  Rnrcrniii  •  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions, 

i  mm  uaigdiu.  100  tomatoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauli¬ 
flower  or  eggplants,  all  $1.00  postpaid,  any  varieties. 
Prompt  shipment  mass  packed. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  TROUP,  TEXAS. 


^PFflAI  •  30 n  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes, 
131  bLinu .  100  onions,  25  pepper,  25  eggplants  or 

cauliflowers,  all  $1.00  prepaid,  any  variety. 

RUSK  PLANT  CO.,  RUSK,  TEXAS. 


LOOK,  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions.  100  toma¬ 
toes,  25  pepper,  25  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid, 
any  varieties.  CENTRAL  PLANT  CO.,  Ponta,  Texas. 


COPENHAGEN  and  all  leading  varieties  Cabbage  plants 
60c  thousand;  Marglobe  and  Baltimore  tomato.  75c; 
White  Bermuda  Onion  75c;  Hot  and  Big  Bell  Pepper 
$2.50  or  50c  hundred;  Certified  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  $1.00  thousand.  Absolutely  packed  right.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Quitman  Plant  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


DITCH-TERRACE 


Martin  Ideal 

Reverses  or 
seta  blade 


any  angle 


10  Days  TRIAL*  Model  30 
The  Great 
Farm  Builder 

Terrace:  stop  soil  i 
washing,  fertilizer  I 
loss.  Makes  ditches, 

drainage,  irrigation,  SBT  All 

rice  levees.  $37.50  and  op. 

See  dealer  or  write  ua.  „ 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  u 
Grader  Co.,  Inc.  Box 
28  *  Owensboro,  Ky.  ^  -w^^djustable 


IgraIely 

\  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ft 
\P0WER  MOWElUj 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sate 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  plant  at  the  left  has  been  planted  too  shallow.  The  one 
in  the  middle  is  right  but  the  one  at  the  right  is  too  deep. 


Handling  Strawberry  Beds 


in  the  Spring 

1HAVE  just  removed  the  mulch  from 
my  strawberry  plants.  Of  the  several 
methods  of  doing  this,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  satisfactory  is  to  get 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  go 
along  the  row,  simply  parting  the 
mulch  and  permitting  the  plants  to 
come  up  through.  Then  I  can  take  a 
fork  and  remove  any  of  the  surplus 
mulch  in  the  open  space  between  the 
rows  and  dispose  of  it.  You  know  that 
mulch  during  the  summer  helps  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture  in  the  soil  around 
the  plant  and  also  helps  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  it  should  give  you  clean  in 
place  of  mud-scattered  fruit  after  a 
rain.  Do  not  take  all  of  your  mulch 
off  but  leave  a  good  share  of  it  for  sum¬ 
mer  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  the  soil  will  get  from  it. 

Now,  if  your  bed  is  getting  ready  to 
fruit  this  year,  or  if  you  reworked  it 
last  year  and  expect  to  have  it  fruit 
this  year,  you  will  find  that  a  little 
later  in  the  spring  top  dressing  over 
this  area  with  a  small  amount  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  which  I  think  has  some 
dangers  if  not  handled,  properly  but 
which  is  a  very  satisfactory  material 
if  used  with  discretion,  will  give  you 
excellent  results  as  far  as  size  and 
number  of  berries  are  concerned.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  apply  this  ma¬ 
terial  directly  to  the  rows  about  the 
time  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 
It  should  help  to  increase  the  size  of 
your  berries.  Be  careful  in  using  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  to  keep  it  off  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  since  -it  may  cause  con¬ 
siderable  burning. 

The  other  important  consideration  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  new  strawberry  beds.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  policy,  if  possible,  to 
establish  a  new  bed  each  year.  This  is 
done  preferably  by  selecting  soil  which 
was  used  for  growing  some  cultivated 
crop  last  year.  In  other  words,  soil 
which  is  comparatively  free  from  weeds 
and  free  from  decaying  sods  is  not  so 
likely  to  hole)  white  grubs,  which  cause 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Apply  to  this 
soil  a  good  application  of  barnyard 
manure  if  you  can  get  it.  If  the.  man¬ 
ure  is  old  and  well  rotted  down,  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  apply  it  to 
your  garden  area  just  before  you  spade 
or  plow  for  your  strawberry  plants.  If 
manure  is  not  available,  you  can  use 
some  of  the  green  manure  crops,  such 
as  rye  or  vetch,  put  in  last  fall  and 
plow  those  into  your  soil  or  you  can 
use  a  complete  fertilizer.  For  the  aver¬ 
age  g’ardener,  a  complete  4-8-7  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  give  good  results  and  I  sug- 


B y  A.  M.  DAVIS 


Arnold  Davis,  who  in  recent 
months  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  on  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  home  gardener,  is  a 
horticulturist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Massachussetts  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Amherst. 

gest  that  you  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  9 
lbs.  to  each  square  rod  at  the  time  of 
planting.  When  this  material  is 
thoroughly  worked  into  my  soil,  I  take 
my  garden  line  and  lay  out  my  rows 
perfectly  straight.  I  like  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  earlier  in  the  spring  the 
better. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  for  setting  have 
started  to  show  growth  they  can  be 
dug  up,  doing  this  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  the  tops  have  not  developed  too 
far.  Cut  back  the  root  system  so  that 
each  strawberry  plant  has  a  root  about 
four  inches  long.  Lay  them  on  the  soil 
and  cover  them  with  a  wet  burlap  bag 
to  prevent  the  tops  from  drying  out. 
Then  with  a  trowel  make  a  hole  for 
each  plant,  setting  the  crowns  level  and 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
plant.  A  good  test  for  well  planted 
plants  is  to  pull  on  them  gently.  If  the 
plant  remains  fixed  in  the  soil  after  a 
good  tug,  it  is  well  planted.  Never  plant 
strawberries  on  a  soil  which  does  not 
have  sufficient  moisture  in  the  late 
summer  to  enable  a  good  development 
of  runner  plants. 

Set  plants  about  15  to  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  have  the  rows  3 
to  5  feet  apart,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  space  which  is  available. 
After  the  plants  start  to  grow  and 
runners  are  sent  out,  they  are  allowed 
to  set  wherever  they  run  unless  they 
get  too  numerous.  If  the  row  is  kept 
narrow  the  runners  should  be  cut  off  so 
that  you  have  a  row  not  more  than  a 
foot  wide.  If  you  want  a  wide  matted 
row,  runners  can  be  cut  off  so  that  the 
resulting  row  is  about  two  feet  wide. 
I  personally  like  my  strawberries  in  a 
matted  row  rather  than  in  the  hedge 
row  system  which  is  sometimes  advo¬ 
cated.  There  is  much  less  work  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  patch  and  the  quality 
of  the  berries  is  very  satisfactory. 

A  final  word  of  caution  about  sources 
of  plants;  get  your  plants  from  as  re¬ 
putable  a  dealer  or  grower  as  you  pos" 
sibly  can.  As  far  as  varieties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  for  general  all  around  satisfac- 
tion  here  in  the  East  I  feel  that  Ho¬ 
ward  17  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory' 
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+J.  W.  Bartelt 
Milks  40  Holsteins 
with  1us  3  PRIMAS. 


^“1  have  been  using  milkers  for  over  22 
years,”  says  Mr.  Bartelt,  “and  this  prima 
i,s  the  best  I  ever  had.  Two  years  ago  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  I  saw  the 
prima  and  liked  it  so  well  that  I  bought  a 
complete  pump  outfit  with  electric  motor 
and  three  single-unit  milkers. 

“Now  with  my  prima  outfit,  one  or  two 
of  us  can  milk  my  herd  of  40  cows  in  about 
\Y<i  hours  ...  in  an  emergency  one  man 
has  done  all  the  milking. 

“Since  I  switched  to  the  prima,  I 
haven’t  had  a  minute’s  trouble  in  any  way, 
and  in  2  years  we’ve  never  lost  a  cow  or 
had  a  bad  bag. 

“On  top  of  all  these  things,  when  I 
bought  my  prima  outfit,  1  paid  less  than 
half  what  any  other  milker  outfit  of  the 
same  quality  would  have  cost.” 

Mr.  Bartelt  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 


farmers  who  are  using  the  prima  every 
day  with  the  same  satisfaction  and  the 
same  fine  results  that  Mr.  Bartelt  speaks  of 
so  proudly.  You  can  have  this  same  satis¬ 
faction  now  for  very  little  money. 

NEVER  A  MILKER  OFFER  LIKE  THIS!  A  NEW 
PRIMA  FOR  ONLY  $29.95  •  •  •  or  easy  terms, 
if  you  prefer  .  .  .  equal  in  quality  to  any 
$75  to  $85  milker  . . .  you  can  prove  it  on 
your  own  herd  .  .  .  make  the  30-day  no- 
risk  test ...  if  in  thirty  days  the  New  prima 
hasn’t  proved  itself  entirely  satisfactory  to 
you  .  .  .  send  it  back  at  our  expense!  All 
you  have  paid,  including  shipping  costs, 
will  be  returned  to  you  . . .  gladly. 

ORDER  RIGHT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT, 

or,  if  you  prefer  to  buy  on  Sears  Easy 
Payments  (only  $3.00  down  on  the  single 
unit),  use  the  Easy  Payment  Order  Blank 
in  your  large  General  Catalog.  You’ll  find 
terms  on  Page  773. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  PRIMA  AT  YOUR  SEARS  RETAIL  STORE 


30-DAY  TRIAL 

SO  YOU  CAN 
PROVE  THAT  IT 

EQUALS 
ANY  $75  to  $85 
MILKER 

★  Each  unit  complete  with  heavy-gauge  aluminum  pail . . .  fresh, 
live  rubber  .  .  .  pulsator  .  .  .  teat  cups  with  automatic  shut-off 
...  in  every  way  a  satisfactory  machine  for  smooth,  gentle 
performance. 

23  AP  1010  —  Single-Unit  Milker  complete  with  5-gal.  pail 
(milks  one  cow  at  a  time).  Shipping  weight,  25  lbs.  Cash.$29.95 
23  AP  1020  —  Double-Unit  Milker  complete  with  8-gal.  pail 
(milks  2  cows  at  a  time).  Shipping  weight,  35  lbs.  Cash  .$33.75 
All  Prices  Shown  Here  Are  For  Mail  Orders  Sent  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston 


'Give  me  a  P  R I M  A 

every  timel" 

. .  .  says  J.  W.  Bartelt,  Route  I,  Geneva,  III. 


★  Mr.  Bartelt' s  Herd 
of  Holsteins . 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Ca 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  PHILADELPHIA ...  boston 


\ 
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3  REASONS  WHY 
ETHYL  IS  THE  COOLEST  FUEL 
for  Summer  Driving 

X,  Pumps  marked  Ethyl  contain 
the  coolest  fuel  for  summer  use. 
That’s  because,  by  the  action  of 
Ethyl  fluid,  more  of  the  potential 
energy  of  each  gallon  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  engine  power  and  less 
sent  as  waste  heat  into  the  cool¬ 
ing  system,  already  battling  high 
outside  temperatures. 

2.  Ethyl  fluid  is  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  full  performance  by  modern 
high  compression  cars  every  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  It  makes  older 
pars,  too,  run  better  as  carbon 
and  mileage  accumulate.  That  is 
why  approximately  95%  of  all 
premium  gasolines  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  now 
contains  Ethyl  fluid. 

3.  Sufficient  Ethyl  fluid  (contain¬ 
ing  tetraethyl  lead)  is  used  to 
produce  the  highest  anti-knock 
rating  by  the  official  test  methods 
of  the  oil  and  automotive  indus¬ 
tries.  The  all-around  ability  of 
premium  fuel  so  treated  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  double  inspection  at  the 
refinery  and  at  the  pump. 

To  get  all  the  power  and  pleasure 
from  your  car-investment — 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL! 


ALWAYS  LOOK!  Only  pumps  which 
are  identified  by  the  Ethyl  trademark 
on  the  globe  or  body  dispense  gasoline 
containing  Ethyl  fluid. 


BIG  SAVING  FOR  YOU 

on  a  new,  up-to-date  Patented 
RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
or  LE  ROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO. 

500  Per  Cent  increase  in  sales  forces  us  to 
start  plant  No.  3,  location  Chalfont,  Pa. 
This  shows  superior  quality  and  low  prices. 
Write  today  for  New  Low  Price  and 
Catalogs. 

ALL  SILOS  TRUCKED  DIRECT  TO  FARM 
Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 

Write  LE  ROY  SILOS. 


Rib-Stone  Corporation 


LeRoy,  N.Y 


UAVEKLY 

MutcSias 

Mail  Coupon  today! 

Haverly  Milk  Coolers  are  equipped  with 


6VDVVI  ELECTRIC 

OEd A  ▼  EdAj  REFRIGERATION 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Ine., 
is  Exclusive  Distributor  for  Servel  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel 
Equipment  are  sold  by  Haverly  Electric 
Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors 
of  Kerosene  Electrolux,  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW 
YORK. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete 
Information  on  Haverly  Milk  Coolers.  Gas  —  Electric. 


Name  .. 
Address 
Cc  until 


To  Control  Milk 
Shipped  Across  State  Lines 

o  N  March  4,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 


Court  ruled  that  milk  control 
boards  could  not  set  the  price  to  pro- 
I  dueers  in  other  states  whose  milk  was 
]  transported  across  state  lines.  That  put 
a  real  “crimp”  in  efforts  to  enforce 
Milk  Control  Board  orders.  About  the 
.  same  time  the  courts  ruled  that  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  could  not  control  milk  dealers 
whose  business  was  conducted' entirely 
within  one  state. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the 
governors  of  northeastern  states  or 
their  representa¬ 
tives  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  mutual 
1  problems  and  to 
enlist  the  help  of 
the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  After 
several  meetings 
and  trips  to 
Washing- 
ton,  rough  drafts 
of  two  licenses  to 
control  the  inter¬ 
state  shipment  of 
milk  (one  for 
New  York — One 
for  New  Jersey) 
have  been  printed 
and  a  copy  of  the 
one  that  affects 
you  will  be  sent 
to  you  if  you  will 
send  a  postcard 
to  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  board  of  your 
state. 

It  is  important 
that  dairymen 
make  no  mistake 
in  deciding 
whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  sup- 
port  these 
licenses.  There 
are  two  licenses, 
identical  except 
for  the  area  cov¬ 
ered.  One  refers 
to  milk  sold  in 
the  state  of  New 
Jersey;  the  other 
covers  the  New 
York  City  sales 


High  Spots  of  Proposed 
Milk  Licenses 

1.  No  equalization  of  milk  prices 
to  producers. 

2.  Will  not  go  into  effect  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of 
dairymen  affected. 

3.  Contains  as  yet  no  schedule 
of  exact  prices  to  be  paid  but 
aims  to  give  producer  of  milk 
shipped  into  another  state  a 
return  based  on  prices  set  by 
his  state  milk  control  board. 

4.  There  will  be  one  market  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  who  will  have 
power  to  require  reports  from 
dealers,  examine  their  books, 
and  check  weights  and  tests. 

5.  Any  dealer  who  ships  milk 
from  another  state  into  either 
of  the  sales  areas  defined  in 
the  licenses  must  secure  a  li¬ 
cense  and  be  bonded  to  pro¬ 
tect  producers. 

6.  Milk  shipped  interstate  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes:  1.  in¬ 
cluding  all  fluid  milk  for 
human  consumption;  2.  cream, 
plain  condensed  milk,  and 
some  fancy  cheese;  3.  all 
other  milk. 

7.  The  cost  will  be  met  by  pay¬ 
ment  from  each  distributor 
equal  to  two  cents  per  100 
on  class  1  and  2  milk  shipped 
from  one  state  to  another,  as¬ 
sessments  not  being  deduct¬ 
able  from  producers. 


state-federal  cooperation  in  the  milk 
business  until  a  substantial  majority  of 
milk  producers  approve  the  plan. 

3.  The  proposed  licenses  contain  no 
price  schedule  to  dairymen. 

When  finally  adopted,  licenses  will 
carry  a  price  schedule  governing  milk 
shipped  from  other  states  into  either 
of  the  sales  areas  but  undoubtedly  will 
not  specify  prices  at  which  milk  is  to 
be  sold  at  retail,  a  matter  which  will 
be  handled  by  the  milk  control  board 
in  each  state  affected. 

4.  The  proposal  provides  for  one  milk 

market  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  two 
areas,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the 
Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  market  ad¬ 
ministrator  will 
be  bonded  and 
will  •  have  the 
power  to  examine 
the  records  of 
distributors  and 
to  check  weights 
and  butterfat 
tests. 

5.  Licenses  will 
be  required  of  all 
dealers  who  ship 
milk  from  anoth¬ 
er  state  into 
either  of  the  sales 
areas,  that  is,  in¬ 
to  New  Jersey  or 
metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York. 

Each  distribu¬ 
tor  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  furnish  a 
bond  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  administrator 
as  a  protection 
to  producers, 
amount  not  to  be 
greater  than  the 
value  of  milk 
purchased  in  two 
successive  deliv¬ 
ery  periods. 

6.  Milk  shipped 
across  state  lines 
is  divided  into 
three  classes. 


area,  including  New  York  City  and  the 
counties  of  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Rockland 
and  Westchester.  As  printed,  they  are 
in  no  sense  final  but  subject  to  sugges¬ 
tions  from  producers  who  will  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  license  provis¬ 
ions  at  public  hearings  before  any  pro¬ 
posal  is  put  into  effect. 

This  proposed  State-Federal  coopera¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  <do  just  one  thing, 
that  is,  to  get  dealers  to  pay  producers, 
as  much  for  milk  bought  in  other 
states  as  they  pay  for  milk  produced 
in  the  state  where  it  is  sold.  Milk  con¬ 
trol  boards  in  several  northeastern 
states  will  continue  to  function  just  as 
they  do  now. 

Here  are  some  of  the  important  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  proposed  licenses  as 
printed : 

1.  No  equalization  of  milk  prices  to 
producers. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  matter  of 
some  plan  for  equalizing  prices  paid  to 
producers  was  discussed  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  was  that  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  such  a  price  equalization  system 
does  not  seem  feasible.  Therefore  each 
distributor  will  figure  and  announce  a 
price  to  producers,  based  on  the  amount 
of  milk  used  in  each  class,  price  to  be 
filed  with  the  market  administrator  at 
least  three  days  before  checks  are 
issued. 

2.  Will  not  go  into  effect  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  dairymen. 

The  AAA  at  Washington  has  been 
very  definite  on  one  point,  namely  that 
they  will  not  enter  into  any  sort  of 


Class  1  includes  fluid  milk  for  human 
consumption;  class  2,  milk  made  into 
cream,  plain  condensed  milk,  or  some 
kinds  of  cheese;  class  3  includes  all 
other  milk.  ' 

7.  The  cost  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
posed  licenses  will  not  be  borne  by  the 
dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  The  distri¬ 
butor  who  ships  milk  across  state  lines 
will  be  assessed  two  cents  per  hundred 
on  milk  crossing  state  lines  to  be  used 
in  class  1  or  class  2.  The  proposed 
license  definitely  states  that  this 
amount  is  not  deducted  from  producers. 

In  studying  and  discussing  these  pro¬ 
posed  licenses,  several  things  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind.  1.  They  are  the 
work  of  no  one  group  but  have  resulted 
from  much  discussion,  both  between 
groups  and  between  states.  2.  Licenses 
are  in  no  sense  final  but  are  subject 
to  changes  suggested  by  dairymen.  3. 
The  proposed  licenses,  including  any 
possible  changes,  must  be  approved  by 
a  substantial  majority  of  producers  af¬ 
fected  before  the  plan  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect.  4.  We  are  coming  into  a  period 
of  heavy  milk  production,  therefore  the 
sooner  hearings  can  be  held  and  an 
agreement  reached  and  put  into  effect, 
the  better  it  will  be. 


A  whole  bag  of 

PATENTED 


Fee  on  Land  Bank  Applications 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that 
the  appraisal  fee  for  Land  Bank  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association  loans  has  been 
reduced  and  is  $11.00  for  loans  up  to 
$7,500  instead  of  $20.00  as  stated  on  page 
30  of  the  May  11  issue. 


FEATURES 

made  if 


FAMOUS  l 


/ 


Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  '  Write  for  our  low  prices 
and  extra  discounts  for  early 
and  cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


nxm 

'1 *14  .BTTvtit 


LADDER 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


At  y2  the  Cost  of 
a  New  Silo/ 

Save  your 
weakened, 
leaning  wood- 
stave  silo. 

Cover  with  _ 

patented,  continuous  Crainelox  sheath¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  famous  Craine  Triple 
Wall  —  straight  —  strong  —  durable. 
Triple  insulation  against  frozen,  dried 
out,  spoiled  silage.  Get  a  better  silo 
at  V2  the  cost  of  a  new  one ! 

Write  now  for  present  low,  direct-from-factory  prices. 

CRAINE  inc 


20  PINE  ST., 


NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc, 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


GLOBE  SILOS 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

12  x  24  complete  with  roof,  as  low  as  $200 
A  few  with  30  inch  doors  12  x  24,  $140.00 

GLOBE  SILO  PLANT  ::  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


£ 


1in"saV’nd  used  'silos 

“•*  »■  h. 

FactomL«Be5UoN.  N' 


New  York  State  Jersey  Sale  and  4-H  Field  Day 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1935 

Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  New  York. 
Sale  of  20  Registered  Jersey  heifers,  accredited 
blood  tested,  donated'  by  leading  breeders  of  New  York 
State,  Proceeds  for  Jersey  Building  at  State  Fait 
Grounds,  Syracuse.  Special  4-TI  Program.  This  is  the 
same  day  as  the  Meridale  Farm  Sale  of  80  head. 
Meet  your  fellow  Jersey  Breeders  in  beautiful  Delawarf 
County,  June  15.  Send  for  catalog  to 
MERIDALE  FARMS  MEREDITH,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


PED.  COLLIES— Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped.,  $1° 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  ra. 


heel 


FOR  C  A I  C  .  English  Shepherd  pups.  From 

JALL,.  driving  stock.  Males  $6.  Females  P 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont' 


COLLIES — Shep.  $4;  cow.  farm,  rat  dogs  $3; 
terriers  $5.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Beautifully  marked.  Sable  a““ 
White.  Females  $10.00,  males  $15-00.  Can  be  register^ 

HOWARD  GILLETT.  STANLEY,  N. 
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Sass  and  Applesass 


Taxpayer  Pays 

While  I  may  sometimes  have  differed 
from  you  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the 
milk  situation,  farm  credit,  crop  restric¬ 
tion,  etc.,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  under, 
stand  how  you,  who  claim  to  have  the 
welfare  of  farmers  at  heart,  can  take  the 
attitude  you  do  in  regard  to  old  age 
pensions. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  a  large  number  of  people 
are  getting  pensions,  including  teachers, 
mail  carriers,  firemen,  policemen,  veter¬ 
ans,  government  workers,  railroad  men, 
employees  of  oil  companies,  and  in  some 
cases  mothers,  widows  and  the  aged.  The 
immense  cost  is  borne  in  the  end  by  the 
general  public.  Yet  the  farmer  who  bears 
a  large  part  of  that  burden  gets  no  pen¬ 
sion  unless  he  is  a  pauper  in  his  old  age. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  is  unable  to  save 
enough  to  support  himself  in  his  old  age 
as  do  others  who  have  good  salaries.  Do 
you  call  this  fair?  Evidently  you  do,  as 
you  support  the  Administration’s  plan, 
which  carries  this  inequality  still  further. 

— L.  L.j  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  To  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said,  we  believe  that  some  form 
of  old  age  pension  will  be  enacted,  in 
fact  we  have  had  an  old  age  pension 
law  in  New  York  State  for  several  years. 
We  are  opposed,  however,  to  any  plan 
which  proposes  an  old  age  pension  to  be 
footed  entirely  by  taxpayers,  The  person 
now  working  who  intends  to  benefit 
should  be  willing  to  make  at  least  some 
contribution. 

*  *  * 

Same  Time! 

In  the  December  8,  1934  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  there  appears  an  article 
by  C.  M.  B.  under  “Sass  and  Applesass,” 
entitled  Farmers  Not  Clock  Changers.  It 
is  stated  that  local  option  is  given  in  the 
law  only  to  cities  and  incorporated  vill¬ 
ages,  and  that  all  other  areas  remain  on 
standard  time  and  cannot  vote  to  do 
otherwise  if  they  wish.  It  is  also  stated 
that  rural  schools  must  run  on  standard 
time. — J.  A.  B.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note — To  get  an  official  ruling, 
we  wrote  to  Charles  Brind,  Jr.  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  who  replied : 

“There  is  no  authority  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Daylight  Saving  Time  out¬ 
side  of  cities  and  villages.  Consequently, 
trustees  in  these  outside  districts  would 
not  have  the  right  to  declare  that  the 
school  is  to  be  maintained  on  Daylight 
Saving  Time.  However,  the  trustee  has 
the  authority  to  fix  the  hours  of  the 
session.  He  may  determine  to  open  school 
at  eight  o’clock  or  nine  o’clock  Standard 

Time  and  be  within  the  law . His 

action  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  hours  of  the  session  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  . We  have  held  that  this  is  a 

matter  of  discretion  with  the  trustee, 
that  if  the  majority  of  the  parents  prefer 
nine  o’clock  the  trustee  should  not  re¬ 
quire  tl)e  children  to  be  present  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

If  we  read  the  letter  correctly,  it  is 
legal  to  open  district  sqjiool  at  8  o’clock 
sun  time,  but  not  9  o’clock  daylight 
saving ! 

*  *  * 

Apple  Varieties 

We  follow  very  closely  any  promising 
new  apple  varieties.  We  believe  the  Ken¬ 
dall  is  the  most  promising,  and  have  top- 
worked  about  1,000  McIntosh  trees  to 
Kendall.  If  we  were  positive,  we  would 
topwork  several  thousand  more. 

The  Spy  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  apple 
in  many  ways,  but  it  is  not  as  hardy  as 
McIntosh,  is  slow  coming  into  bearing, 
has  weak  crotches,  and  commercially 
about  half  the  production  sort  into  lower 
grades.  We  have  3,500  Spy  trees. 

We  have  a  trial  plot  where  some  fifty 
different  varieties  are  being  tried  and 
closely  watched.  Among  them,  are  what 
to  us  are  the  most  promising  McIntosh 
crosses  produced  by  both  Geneva  Station 
and  Ottawa  Station.  I  try  to  visit  each 
station  about  harvest  time. 

Here  at  our  roadside  market  we  often 
bave  a  shortage  of  McIntosh  and  try  to 
push  other  popular  varieties,  surely  a 
cold-blooded  test  because  ours  is  a  re- 
Peat  trade.  We  find*  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  our  trade  will  ask  if  we  haven’t  Macs 
mg,  the  Spy  is  most  popular.  Spy  and 
^<3  will  pay  extra  for  them.  For  cook- 


Delicious  are  preferred  for  eating  after 
January  1st  by  some. 

Personally  I  cannot  get  over  my  boy¬ 
hood  love  for  the  old  Gilliflower,  Wine 
(not  Winesap),  St.  Lawrence,  and  Pippin, 
and  I  believe  they  would  sell  equal  to 
any  at  our  stand.  We  have  about  300 
bushels  of  Gilliflowers  each  year,  which 
sell  readily. — Jay  Gelder,  Chazy  Orchards, 
Inc.,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

For  Tobacco  Growers 

I  have  some  information  to  offer  that 
came  from  father’s  vast  store  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Father  grew  tobacco  for  70  years 
and  he  found  that  there  are  better  times 
than  others  for  harvesting  tobacco  in 
order  for  it  to  cure  easily  and  be  rich, 
bright  and  weighty. 

In  explanation,  let  me  state  that  to¬ 
bacco  has  an  oily  substance  which  is  its 
^natural  possession.  It  has  a  sap  (water) 
which  comes  and  goes,  at  intervals,  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  plant.  When  the  sap 
rises,  it  runs  the  oil  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  leaf  to  the  surface,  where 
it  forms  a  “gum,”  well  known  to  all 
tobacco  growers.  Oil  and  water  do  not 
mix  and  oil  being  the  lighter,  is  forced 
out  as  explained.  Tobacco  harvested  in 
this  condition  will  cure  badly  and  be 
light  and  worthless.  But,  harvest  to¬ 
bacco  when  fullest  of  oil,  it  will  cure 
easily  and  be  superior  in  quality.  The 
oil  cannot  evaporate  in  the  process  of 
curing,  like  the  sap  does,  and  remains  to 
give  wealth  to  the  tobacco. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  cor¬ 
respondence  from  tobacco  growers,  pro¬ 
vided  postage  is  sent  for  reply. — W.  Henry 
Davis,  Mocksville,  North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Encourage  Young  Folks 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  value 
your  idea  of  a  Young  Farm  Folks  Page. 
If  you  can  give  them  some  encourage¬ 
ment,  something  to  think  about,  and 
something  they  can  do,  it  is  worth  a  lot, 
I’m  sure.  I  was  more  than  pleased  to 
see  that  you  understand  their  needs. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  your  “visits.”  Is 
the  farm  you  speak  of  in  a  recent  issue 
the  George  Duff  fa.rm?  You  know  we  all 
think  the  world  of  George  Duff.  He  is 
one  in  ten  thousand. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  need 
your  kind  of  philosophy.  It  helps  a  lot. 
But  we  just  have  to  get  down  to  “brass 
tacks”  sometimes  or  the  “other  fellow” 
would  never  know  but  that  we  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  “bed  of  roses”  just  too  contented 
to  know  whether  or  not  our  dollar  was 
worth  any  gold  at  all. 

It  is  worth  a  lot  to  know  our  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  New  Deal,  even  5  to  4. 

—  E.  A.  M.,  New  York 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  pictures  on  page  5 
of  the  February  16th  issue  were  taken 
on  the  George  Duff  farm.  I  like  him  too. 
He  is  my  brother. — E.  R.  E. 

*  *  * 

Fifth  Generation  On  Farm 

We  would  not  have  the  old  reliable  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  stop  coming  to  our 
home  for  anything.  Every  member  of 
our  household,  from  our  youngest  child, 
a  girl  of  twelve,  to  my  mother,  nearly 
seventy,  looks  forward  to  its  coming. 

My  grandfather  moved  his  family  into 
this  house  ninety-four  years  ago  today. 
My  great-grandfather  bought  the  farm 
from  the  Holland  Land  Co.  (all  forest). 
My  son,  who  is  nineteen  years  old  now 
and  can  do  any  part  of  the  farm  work, 
is  the  fifth  generation  to  till  the  soil  on 
this  farm.  We,  like  many  others,  have 
been  having  a  hard  time  to  keep  things 
going  these  last  few  years  but  really  feel 
the  worst  is  behind  us.  Let’s  hope  so. 
My  son  and  I  are  milking  23  cows  now. 
We  took  521  pounds  to  the  milk  plant  this 
morning,  so  you  see  we  have  a  job.  We 
are  thankful  for  that  these  days. 

— F.  E.  T.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Great  Help 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  gave  me.  We  think  the  Agriculturist 
is  a  great  paper  and  certainly  a  great 
help  to  American  farmers. 

— C.  D.,  New  York. 


You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  can’t 
change  the  nature  of  a  cow — everybody  knows 
that. 

Even  CREAMATINE  doesn’t  change  the  nature 
of  cows  —  it  just  helps  ’em  to  do  their  best  and 
that  means  more  butterfat  and  more  butterfat  means 
more  profit. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  I  wish  you  would 
feed  CREAMATINE  into  the  head  end  of  your 
cows  and  then  watch  results  from  the  "udder  end.” 

Keep  it  up  for  ninety  days  and  then  check  up  on 
the  milk  checks.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  the 
after-results  in  the  milk  checks  will  be  mighty 
gratifying. 


President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Makers  of 


Every  claim  for  Creamatine  is  based  on  records  of  actual  feeding. 
Copies  of  records  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Eastern  Ayrshires  are  noted  for  their 
freedom  from  disease,  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  good  type  —  Thousands  of 
herds  from  which  to  choose.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Ayrshires  in  the  United 
States  are  in  New  York.  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania. 


WHY 

The  Ayrshire  Is  The  Cow 

FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS 

1.  Heaviest  Producer  of  4%  Milk  —  at  least  feed 
cost. 

2.  Wears  like  iron  —  More  100,000  pound  produc¬ 
ers  of  4%  milk  than  any  other  breed. 

3.  Milk  in  demand  for  special  market  purposes. 

4.  Good  grazers  —  hardy  —  rugged. 

5.  Correct  type  —  sound  udders  —  the  buyers 
choice. 

For  literature  or  help  in 
locating  stock,  write 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

85  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vermont. 


SAVE  HAYING  TIME 


AND  LABOR  - 

HANDLE  YOUR  HAY  FORK  with  an 


■DAYS  FOR  ITSELF  THE  1st  SEASON 

“Unloads  3  times  faster”  “Saves  man  and  team” 
“Worth  3  times  the  money  I  paid” 
“Certainly  works  well” 

“Oan’t  go  wrong  with  an  Ireland  Hoist” 
Quick  in  action  with  perfect  control.  Capacity  1200 
pounds  direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 
DISTRIBUTORS — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  or  write  direct  for  circulars. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.  N0«;WI£H’ 


38V  HI  KM  AN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  ox 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many- 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

H1NMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  45  Oneida.  N.Y. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  the  new  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries — extra  heavy  plates — higher  capacity  gives  longer 
life.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  dependable  battery. 
Write  for  NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


LEWIS  H.  FURGASON 

Livestock  Commission  Agent 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Can  supply  any  number  of  carloads 
or  less  of  picked  and  high-grade 
CATTLE  and  SHEEP 
on  order  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
strains  is  by  working — right  through  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sore, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won’t  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Holstein 

Friesians 


YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  records. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


lot  steins 


Pure  f 
Bred  Jf 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 

Osborndale  Farm 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May.’’  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.’’ 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 

500  HAWTHORNE  AVE.,  Cnnn 

P.  0.  DRAWER  469.  won  El, 


ELLKA  Y  FARMS 

Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
by  farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WIN  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle,  Korndyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Denver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTING  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


uni  CTFINQ  —Accredited,  140  head, 
nUL3  1  Males  and  females,  all 

ages  for  sale.  Sons  of  our  20,000  lb.  grandson 
of  K.P.O.P.  or  our  son  of  Tritomia  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Lad,  whose  3  nearest  dams  average 
over  1000  lb.  butter,  and  females  bred  to 
these  sires.  Also  hay  and  straw  for  sale. 


E.  P.  SMITH 


Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam’s  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

BARRY  W.  PETZOLD,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
10  Guernsey  Cows  .  .  .  . 

All  clean  tested,  young,  heavy  producers. 

The  kind  that  a  dairyman  likes  to  own. 

One  hundred  gallons,  first  quality  maple  syrup. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN  Homer,  New  York 


The  new  owners  of  the 
famous  bucking  pony,  C. 
N.  Risley  and  his  son 
Arthur,  of  Campbell, 
New  York.  Arthur  has 
unusual  ability  as  a 
trainer  of  animals  and 
believes  he  can  make 
friends  with  the  pony 
and  ride  him.  He  has 
promised  to  let  us  know 
how  he  makes  out  and 
We  will  pass  the  word 
along  to  you. 


The  Fate  of  Sunny  gables  Somersault 

Sunnygables  Somersault  has  a  new  home  and  a  new  owner. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  the  livestock  department  had  182 
bids  for  the  bucking  pony. 

Mr.  Clarence  N.  Risley  and  son  Arthur,  of  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  submitted 
the  high  bid  of  fifty-five  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Last  week  the  Risleys  came  to  Sunnygables  to  get  the  pony.  Said  Mr. 
Risley,  “We  are  confident  that  we  can  break  the  pony  without  breaking 
his  spirit.  He  will  have  a  good  home  but  he  will  have  to  earn  his  keep.” 

In  the  table  below  we  are  publishing  182  opinions  on  the  value  of  Sunny¬ 
gables  Somersault. 


Number  of  Bids 


Amount  of  Bid  Number  of  Bids 


Amount  of  Bid 


1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

37 

1 

1 

1 

1’ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2 
1 
1 


.13 

.25 

.30 

.50 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.27 

1.50 
2.00 
2.01 

2.50 

2.51 

2.98 
3.00 

3.50 

4.98 
5.00 
5.02 
5.05 
5.13 

5.25 
5.30 
5.35 
5.38 

5.50 

5.99 
6.00 
7.00 

7.25 

7.50 


3  .  8.00 

23  . . 10.00 

2  . 10.02 

1  . 10.09 

2  . 10.25 

2  . 10.50 

1  . , . 10.75 

2  . 12.00 

2  . 12.50 

4  . 13.13 

9  . 15.00 

1  . 15.01 

1  . 15.50 

1  . 16.00 

1  . 16.98 

2  . 17.00 

1  . 17.17 

1  . 18.75 

5  . 20.00 

1  . 21.79 

15  . 25.00 

1  . 25.25 

1  . 26.50 

2  . 27.50 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


.30.00 

.31.00 

.35.50 

.40.00 

.50.00 

.55.55 


Total  182 


Notes  from  the  Livestock  Field 

Announcement  has  been  made  from  the 
Holstein-Friesian  headquarters  at  Brattle- 
boro  that  Robert  E.  Eddy  of  Poultney  and 
Orin  A.  Thomas  of  Rutland  have  been 
elected  as  Vermont’s  delegates  to  the  big 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  June  3-7,  celebrating  the 

golden  anniversary  of  the  black  and  white 
organization. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  County  Herd  Improvement — 

Among  the  leaders  in  butterfat  production 
in  the  Franklin  County  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  for  the  latest  reported 
month  are  Donald  C.  Heron;  A.  C.  Burn¬ 
ham  and  Son ;  A.  P.  Goldthwaite  and  Son ; 

C.  M.  Davenport,  and  E.  B.  Graves. 

*  *  * 

Two  Holstein  Breeders  Honored. — New 
Hampshire  Holstein  breeders  have  elect¬ 
ed  two  delegates  to  represent  them  at  the 


golden-anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
This  event  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  3  to  7.  The  New  Hampshire 
delegates  are  to  be  Fred  A.  Lovering  of 
Manchester  and  V.  S.  Culver  of  Exeter. 

*  *  * 

Thousands  of  Northeast  dairymen  are 
getting  ready  for  better  milk  prices.  More 
attention  than  ever  before  is  focused  on 
the  importance  of  selection  and  breeding. 
The  demand  for  good  livestock  is  steadily 
increasing.  American  Agriculturist  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  sell  your  livestock 
and  farm  produce  on  these  pages  at  farm¬ 
ers  prices. 

We  are  now  making  up  the  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  the  next  three  months’  per¬ 
iod  including  two  issues  in  July,  two  in 
August,  and  three  in  September.  Write  for 
rates  to  American  Agriculturist,  Livestock 
Department,  Box  44,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 

Bellmatli  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 


Federal  Accredited 
Herd  No.  45487 


New  York  Approved 
Herd  No.  46. 
MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  ¥. 

UNKAMET  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  and  SEQUEL 

GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


fflYCHMERE  FARM 


Wayne  Co. 


Ontario,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

THE  CROCKER  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Herd  Sire:  SUPREME’S  CHAMPION  No.  214194 

SIRE  ROYAL  SUPREME  137088. 

DAM  MAYFLOWERS  FAWN  FACE  92475. 

EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


FI 


RGE  HILL 

Guernseys... 


Select  your  future  herd  sire  from  a  high  testing, 
hjgh  producing  strain  while  prices  arc  low. 

Over  50  A.R.  records  in  our  herd.  A.R.  Sires. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of 

M»y  R  ose  guernseys 

MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


V 


ALLEY  MEAD 


GUERNSEYS 


ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE,  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.Y. 


j^pplecot  Quernseyparm 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  Herd. 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &.  SON’S 

Schaghtieoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 

ft/IcDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Balls 

If  J[  will  improve  your  herd. 

■We  have  for  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service- 
■  able  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 

McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York- 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  EL  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  changing  their  ads  in  oUf 
issue  of  May  25: 

PAGE  13 

Paul  A.  Dodge  &  Sons,  Rowley,  Maas. 

A.  H.  Tryon.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

TARBELL  FARMS, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


fitJS  Guernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  16241 1. 

Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  1 0 1 26 1 . 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  champion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 

G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT.  DUTCHESS  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Refer  to  previous  advertisements. 

WE  NOW  OFFER:  BULL  H.P.  464  — 

Dropped  February  22,  1935.  Solid  color,  light  fawn, 
except  for  a  sprinkling  of  white  on  stifles.  Fault¬ 
less  conformation  and  most  promising. 

Sjred  by — Sybil’s  Fairy  Prince,  Silver  Medal  son  of 
renowned  Medal  of  Merit  bull  Sybil’s  Gamboge. 

His  Dam — H.P.  Quality  Cowslip,  now  in  the  R.  of 
M.;  promises  to  make  Gold  Medal.  She  sired  by 
Quality  Dreamer,  whose  only  two  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  to  date  both  qualified  for  Silver  Medals,  one 
with  745  lbs.  butter  fat,  12,245  lbs.  milk  at 
2  yrs.  I  mo.  of  age. 

PRICE  — $75.  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFER¬ 
RED,  F.O.B,  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


STRATHGLASS 

AYRSHIRES 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  will  give  you  facts  about  their  ability 
to  produce  4%  milk  most  economically. 

Best  obtainable  foundation  animals  of  all  ages, 
richly  bred,  sound,  good  typed,  having  practical 
Herd  Test  record  backing.  Federally  accredited  and 
blood  tested,  are  invariably  in  offer  from  the  herd. 
You  are  invited  to  inspect  them  or  write 
for  desired  information  to  owners. 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr., 

Port  Chester,  New  York. 


A 


SAND  HILL 

YRSHIRE 


S 


Accredited  T.B.  Certificate  No.  204530. 
Bang’s  Disease  Free  Herd  Certificate  No.  123. 
TWO  CHOICE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
t  mo.  old,  Sired  by  Penshurst  Leader. 


I.  D.  KARR 


Almond,  New  York 


HARTNETT  pARMS 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  TOP  QUALITY 

AYRSHIRES 

Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIAS  SELLERS,  Mgr. 


Elco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

ROYALLY  BRED  TYPE,  SIZE  AND  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 


=  Meridale  Farms  — 

Annual  Sale 

Saturday,  June  15th 

Meredith,  New  York 

20  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 
30  MERIDALE-BRED  JERSEYS 
20  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  JERSEYS 
- Also - 

A  consignment  of  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calves 
by  State  breeders,  proceeds  for  a  4-H  Jersey  Build¬ 
ing  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse. 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

File  request  for  catalog. 


Jl 


Outstanding  Yonng 

ERSEY  Sires 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L'Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
And  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 
Sethesda,  Maryland 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON.  Manager. 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


Estate  of 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Owner. 


High  Pastures 

Woodstock, Vermont 


James  F. 
Nelson, 
Manager. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 


Production  —  Type  —  Quality 

BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 

Elm  Hill  Farm  BR0„0AKSTLD 


p 


LATO  BROOK  FARM 


Owl  Interest  Jerseys 

A.J.C.C.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  Average 
9544  lbs.  Milk  —  466.69  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  farmers  prices  a  bull  calf,  backed 
by  high  production  and  proven  transmitting  ability. 
Dams  record  8405  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  fat  at  2  years. 
ACCREDITED  AND  ABORTION  FREE. 


CARL  W.  MILLER 


R.D. 


ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
merit  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count,”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters,  2  young  sons  are 
FOR  SALE  NOW. 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


BROWN 

SWISS 

CATTLE 


Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
of  animals  for  sale.  Blood  tested  and 
free  from  mastitis. 


Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

1  Corfu,  N.  Y.  Res.  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


eA 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen -Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  ot  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Mt 


Aberdeen- Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England’s  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

8R00KVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass 


HONEY 


THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80;  28  lb.  handy  pail. 
$2.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $l.50i 
15  lbs.,  $2.10;  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Qualify,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  lb.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a  reason.” 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT 


Fancy  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  GALLON.  $2.00:  HALF  GALLON.  $1.10. 
SUGAR,  25  LB.  IN  FIVE  AND  TEN  LB.  TINS. 
PREPAID  ONE  AND  TWO  ZONE. 

P.  N.  ALLEN 

Greensboro,  Vermont. 


Cert  if  led"  Michigan  Robust 

Pea  Beans 

1st  Award  at  Rochester  Seed  Show 

ROBERT  E.  MOODY 

Rushville  -  New  York 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  No.  3 — original  strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL — an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 


Write  today  for  prices. 


N.  Ralph  Baker 


Victor, 
New  York 


REGISTERED  —  CERTIFIED 

ALPHA  BARLEY 

High  Yielding,  Plump  kernels,  Stiff  straw.  Ripens 
with  Oats.  “Grows  most  Digestible  Nutrients  per 
acre.”  $1.50'  per  bu.  For  large  quantities  write 

WM.  F.  VOLLMER, 

Akron,  New  York 


Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 

H.  J.  SHOUP 

Little  Valley,  New  York 


CERTIFIED 


Alpha 

Barley 


Ithacan 

Oats 


Wheat 

Straw 


THOMAS  CARMAN 

Trumansburg,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  .  .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WHITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York, 


p  CERTIFIED  p 

jEED  POTATOES 

SMOOTH  RURAL,  SIXTY  CENTS. 
The  Home  of  Superlative  Seed  lor  20  Years 

THE  CROSS  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED.  HIGH  YIELDING.  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORN  ELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graded  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY;  60  lb-.  Clover  $4.50.  Amber  $3.90. 

5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

C.  i.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

Cornell  Plant  Breeders  recommend  this  variety  for 
grain  and  seed  for  New  York  State.  Grow  your 
own  protein.  Save  money  —  Seed  supply  limited. 
PRICE  $4.00  PER  BU.,  F.O.B. 

B.  H.  DUDDLEST0N,  Grower 

rumansburg,  New  York 


So 


CAYUGA 
$4.00 


MANCHU 
$2.00 


YBE  A 


nS 


wwj  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

<ew  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  Is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering.  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK.  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK.  #r 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


/LFGLORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs,  277.3  pts. 

.  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 


C.C.  5495. 


IRVING  KAUDER 


106  SPRINGTOWN  RD. 


NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
“Tbt  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Uniform  White  Eggt  Always" 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averags 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  • 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 


I.flRGE  f.flYING  f.EGHORNS 


Pullorum  Clean — Heavy  Duty — R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

Gladiolus  Choice  B ulbs 

OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  do*. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named,  $1.00  per  doz. 

Good  bulbs  mixed,  50c  per  doz.,  $3-00  per  100. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 


(334)  14 


Brands  to  remember 
when  you  buy  farm 
salt  for 

PROFIT 
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Refined  salt  for  feeding 
Stock  and  other  farm  uses 
— tu>o  of  many  grades,  ah 
made  in  standard  Inter¬ 
national  high  quality. 


YOU  can  make  more  money  from  salt, 
noted  authorities  say,  than  almost 
anything  else  bought  for  farm  use.  Salt 
does  so  much  and  costs  so  little— but 
you  want  the  right  grade  and  quality 
to  make  the  most  profit. 

Illustrated  are  two  leading  brands  of 
salt  for  farm  use,  from  among  the  many 
brands  of  the  largest  producer  of  salt  in 
the  world.  International  produces  every 
type  and  grade  of  salt  for  every  use  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home. 

How  to  use  salt  for  the  most  profit 
is  explained  in  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book. 
This  32  page  illustrated  book  tells  how 
to  save  stock  feed  and  have  better  farm 
animals;  how  to  improve  hay  and  save 
hayloft  fires;  how  to  improve  the  health 
of  young  pigs,  calves,  colts  and  other  farm 
animals.  It  gives  helpful  hints  for  saving 
time  and  money  in  the  farm  kitchen. 

Write  for  this  free  book.  When  you 
buy  salt,  ask  for  International  brands 
shown  here  and  in  The  Farmers’  Sait 
Book — the  salt  recommended  by  the 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory. 

TABLE  SALT 

Sterling  Quality  Salt  for  all  household  uses  is 
packed  in  this  convenient  5c  carton,  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on 
the  side.  The  salt  is  free- 
running,  plain  or  iodized, 
with  no  bitter  taste,  and 
steam-sterili2ed  for  purity. 

FREE  BOOK 

Fill  in,  sign  and  mail  the 

coupon  below  for  a  free  _ 

copy  of  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book  and  a  free 
sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Seasoning  for 
making  sausage  and  other  farm  home  uses. 

iNTERNATIONAl  SALT  CO.,  Inc" 

Dept.  AA  535  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book’’  to: 

Name 

(Print  Plainly} _ 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ _ _ 

City  or 

Town. . . . State _ 


,4,4,4 


My  Dealer  is _ 


They  Came  to  Praise 

TDIGGEST  news  of  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment  Administration  for  fort¬ 
night  was  visit  on  May  14  of  4,500 
southern  farmers  to  Washington  to 
shout  praises  of  AAA.  Opponents  of 
AAA  policy  said  move  was  secretly 
organized  by  southern  AAA  leaders, 
but  farmers  themselves  vigorously  de¬ 
nied  this.  President  Roosevelt  and 
high  government  officials,  including 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  and 
AAA  Administrator  Davis,  received 
party  at  White  House,  where  President 
and  Secretary  Wallace  made  vigorous 
and  enthusiastic  speeches  praising 
AAA  farm  policies. 

Said  President:  ‘‘High  and  mighty 
people  opposed  to  AAA  claim  that  only 
remedy  for  farmers  is  to  let  sheriff 
sales  go  on.  High  and  mighty  have 
deliberately  been  trying  to  mislead 
people  by  misrepresentation  of  AAA 
work.  No,  why  should  I  use  a  pussy¬ 
foot  word  ?  Mislead  them  by  ‘lying’ 
about  the  kind  of  a  farm  program  un¬ 
der  which  this  nation  is  operating  to¬ 
day.” 

SLANT:  Not  good  argument  to  call 
honest  opponents  liars. 

Said  Secretary  Wallace :  “All  the  op¬ 
position  wants  is  to  get  rid  of  pro¬ 
cessing  tax.  There  is  more  justice  in 
processing  taxes  than  in  the  high  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff.  Both  increase  cost  to 
consumers,  both  tend  to  make  com¬ 
modities  scarce.”  SLANT:  Secretary 
Wallace  is  partly  right.  Republican 
tariffs  have  been  too  high,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  Secretary  Wallace’s  belief 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  tariff  on  foreign  goods  and 
processing  taxes  on  home  grown  com¬ 
modities.  Protective  tariff  keeps  out 
commodities  produced  by  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  increases  employment  and 
wages  for  American  workmen,  which 
makes  them  larger  and  better  consum¬ 
ers  of  farm  products.  On  contrary, 
processing  taxes  raise  cost  to  consum¬ 
ers  and  decrease  employment.  Negro 
cotton  pickers  have  been  hoisted  on 
relief  almost  entirely.  Cotton  gin 
workers,  packers,  transportation  em¬ 
ployees,  and  thousands  of  others  have 
been  chucked  out  of  employment.  So 
bad  is  position  of  thousands  of  small 
share  farmers  in  South  that  govern¬ 
ment  administration  is  now  trying  to 
pass  Bankhead  Bill  to  loan  money  to 
these  farmers  without  security,  and 
without  much  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
repaid.  On  top  of  all  this,  South  is 
rapidly  and  permanently  losing  its  cot¬ 
ton  export  trade  to  other  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  countries. 

This  farmers’  march  on  Washington 
gets  in  headlines  and  may  fool  some 
people  if  they  don’t  keep  proportions 
straight.  There  were  4,500  farmers 
who  made  the  trip.  There  are  32 
million  farm  people  in  the  United 
States.  No  farmers  in  Northeast  were 
in  line. 

Other  Side  of  Story 

Impartial  investigators  traveling 
through  South  and  Central  West  say 
all  is  not  well  with  AAA  even  where 
largest  sums  of  government  money  are 
being  outpoured.  Reports  one  of  these 
writers:  “The  farmer  is  beginning  to 
understand  that  he  cannot  make  money 
by  reducing  production.  I  found  men 
who  said  they  might  be  better  off  if 
their  products  sold  for  a  lower  price 


than  they  are  with  government  pro¬ 
tection  of  prices.  There  is  rising  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  increased  import  of 
animals  and  food  commodities  from 
abroad.  When  farmers  in  Iowa  see 
pigs  come  into  their  state  from  China 
they  are  annoyed  even  if  processing 
tax  has  generally  helped  them.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1935  United 
States  imported  more  than  500  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  fresh  pork  as  compared 
with  43  thousand  pounds  last  year. 
For  first  three  months  of  1935  nearly 
2  million  pounds  of  fresh  beef  was  im- 
poited  as  compared  with  10  thousand 
pounds  for  same  time  in  1934. 

“Wheat  farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
speak  favorably  of  AAA  wheat  pro¬ 
gram,  but  when  the  entire  AAA  pic¬ 
ture  is  considered,  there  is  increasing 
dissatisfaction  among  farmers.” 

Wheat  Farmers  “Educated” 

Wheat  farmers  throughout  America 
have  been  called  in  meetings  by  AAA 
during  May,  to  be  told  why  wheat 
AAA  program  is  all  to  the  good,  after 
which  a  nation-wide  referendum  for 
wheat  farmers  will  be  held  on  May  25. 

SLANT:  Farmers  hearing  but  one 
side  of  story  at  these  meetings  will 
probably  vote  favoring  AAA  program. 
Wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  program  and 
contract  tying  wheat  farmers  was  for 
only  one  year,  but  we  understand  AAA 
is  making  sure  of  itself  by  writing  a 
four  year  contract.  Wonder  how  farm¬ 
ers  will  vote  on  same  /question  four 
years  from  now? 

Future  of  AAA 

Most  of  present  AAA  policies  cannot 
last,  and  leaders  know  they  cannot 
last,  because  they  are  wrong.  Already 
there  are  indications  that  Secretary 
Wallace  and  associates  are  looking  for 
way  “to  let  go  the  bear.”  Observors 
close  to  scenes  in  Washington  prophesy 
a  gradual  shift  of  AAA  policy  during 
next  two  years,  including  gradual  cut 
out  of  benefit  payments,  processing 
taxes,  restriction  of  production,  and  a 
turn  toward  policy  of  increasing  ex¬ 
ports  of  surpluses  by  direct  subsidy  of 
general  funds  or  custom  receipts. 

SLANT :  AAA  with  all  its  resources 
may  help  agriculture  tremendously  if 
and  when  it  forgets  unworkable  the¬ 
ories. 


ren  of  Cornell,  have  been  urging  this 
commodity  dollar  principle  for  years. 
Would  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  return  moderate  prosperity 
and  prevent  violent  deflations  like  the 
one  which  is  causing  present  hard 
times.  Goldsborough  Amendment  was 
licked  by  only  6  votes  in  House  last 
week.  Still  has  some  chance  in  Senate. 

Morgenthau  Tells  Europe 

In  radio  speech  May  13  Henry  Mor¬ 
genthau,  Jr.,  Treasury  Secretary,  said 
administration  monetary  program  had 
achieved  results.  He  told  Europe  that 
America  was  prepared  to  stabilize 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ready. 
“Having  devalued  American  dollar  no 
more  than  was  necessary  United  States 
was  in  a  position  to  go  either  way.” 

SLANT:  Those  in  the  know  will 
agree  that  Administration’s  dollar  de¬ 
valuation  program  did  more  to  help 
farmers  and  the  nation  in  general  than 
all  other  New  Deal  policies  put  to¬ 
gether.  Only  trouble,  dollar  was  not 
devalued  far  enough.  Devaluation  was 
started  when  gold  was  valued  at  $20.67 
an  ounce.  It  was  continued  until  gold 
hit  $35  per  ounce,  present  value. 
While  this  devaluation  was  in  progress, 
prices  of  basic  commodities,  which  in¬ 
clude  farm  products,  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  They  stopped  going  up  and 
so  did  prosperity  when  gold  was  pegged 
at  $35  an  ounce.  Devaluation  should 
be  continued  to  the  legal  limit  of  $41.34. 
This  would  increase  prices  and  restore 
moderate  prosperity. 

Then  to  hold  purchasing  power  of 
dollar  from  future  violent  fluctuation 
up  or  down,  it  should  be  stabilized  by 
changing  its  gold  content  according  to 
average  prices  of  a  large  number  of 
basic  commodities.  Then  farmers  and 
business  men  could  go  ahead,  knowing 
that  buying  power  of  a  dollar  would  be 
same  in  future  as  it  is  now. 

This  would  be  currency  stabilization 
of  the  right  kind,  satisfactory  to  both 
our  own  people  and  foreign  countries. 


Goodbye  NR  A? 


Commodity  Dollar 
Still  Has  Chance 


OAID  Mr.  Gannett  last  time  on  this 
0  page:  “Banking  bill  now  before 
Congress  gives  to  special  government 
board,  powers  seldom  if  ever  held  by 
any  individual  or  group  before  in  his¬ 
tory.  Suppose  that  some  person  or 
group  had  power  and  authority  to 
change  size  of  gallon,  length  of  yard, 
weight  of  pound?  In  realm  of  money 
this  is  precisely  what  banking  bill 
(passed  by  House,  now  in  Senate) 
would  do.  Enactment  as  it  now  stands 
without  Goldsborough  Amendment  can 
only  bring  serious  disorder  to  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Goldsborough  Amendment  to  Bank¬ 
ing  Bill  would  eliminate  too  much  gov¬ 
ernment  power  by  stabilizing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  dollar  in  relation  to  a 
large  number  of  basic  commodity 
prices.  By  it  the  dollar  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  same  amount  of  goods  five 
or  twenty-five  years  from  now  as  now. 
Farmers  of  Northeast,  led  by  Dr.  War- 


■J^INE  more  months  of  life  for  Blue 
Eagle  has  been  voted  by  Senate. 
President  asked  for  2-year  extension, 
but  is  expected  to  sign  Senate  resolu¬ 
tion  to  avert  deadlock  which  might  al¬ 
low  NRA  to  lapse  on  June  16  (when 
recovery  act  expires). 

Some  say  extension  really  means  be¬ 
ginning  of  NRA’s  end,  just  enough  rope 
being  given  to  allow  Supreme  Court 
and  Congress  to  hang  it  legally  next 
winter. 


Europe  Gets  Ready 


A.  CUTELY  alarmed  are  English  by 
disclosure  that  Germany  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  naval  aviation  fort  out  of  island 
of  Sylt  (only  425  miles  from  London) 
and  that  she  is  planning  to  build  new 
and  improved  submarines.  In  1917, 
German  submarines  sank  British  ships 
by  the  score.  Germans  say  these  new 
submarines  are  for  defense. 

Best  near  prospect  for  war  is  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Ethopia.  Their  little 
stew  has  been  simmering  for  some  time 
and  is  expected  to  boil  over  after  rainy 
season  in  Ethopia  comes  to  an  end  in 
September.  Mussolini  has  warned  rest 
of  Europe  to  keep  “hands  off.”  “No 
one,”  said  he,  “can  take  upon  himself 
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the  intolerable  presumption  to  dictate 
to  us  concerning  the  character  and 
volume  of  our  precautionary  measures.” 

SLANT:  Each  nation  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Black  Sea  is  arming  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  each  is  taking 
pains  to  assure  the  world:  “Our  mili¬ 
tary  activities  threaten  no  one,  but  as¬ 
sure  peace.”  A  queer  way  to  assure 
peace,  say  we. 


Bonus  Racket 


«T“>  ONUS  or  Bust”  seems  to  be 

D  slogan  of  supporters  of  Patman 
Bonus  Bill,  now  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Presidential  veto  rightly  hangs 
over  this  dangerous  bill,  which  calls  for 
pay-off  of  soldiers’  bonus  by  printing- 
press  inflation.  Spurred  on  by  Father 
Coughlin,  American  Legion,  and  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  public  has  delug¬ 
ed  President  with  $600,000  worth  of 
telegrams,  mostly  asking  his  signature. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  $600,000  will 
benefit  no  one  but  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  for  President  is  determined  to 
veto. , 

SLANT:  To  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  not  be  able  to  over-ride  a  veto. 
Bonus  supporters  should  at  least  be 
willing  to  take  payment  in  form  which 
will  not  jeopardize  national  credit,  as 
would  Patman  scheme  of  jssuing  over 
two  billions  of  greenbacks.  If  bonus 
must  be  paid  now,  Patman  bill  should 
be  replaced  by  Harrison  compromise 
bill,  which  would  allow  veterans  to 
swap  their  bonus  certificates  for  3  per 
cent  interest  bearing  bonds,  due  in 
1938  but  which  could  be  sold  now  at 
their  actual  value. 


•  Farm  Interest  Rates 
May  Be  Downed  Again 


NOT  yet  a  law,  but  almost  certain 
to  be,  is  new  reduction  of  interest 
on  new  Land  Bank  mortgages  from 
4%  per  cent  or  414  per  cent  to  3%  per 
cent  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  4 
per  cent  for  the  two  years  following. 

House  passed  this  bill  unanimously, 
sent  it  back  to  Senate  for  some  re¬ 
adjustments,  then  it  will  go  to  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  will  save  millions  of  dollars  for 
future  borrowers  from  Federal  Land 
Bank. 


•  Wheat  Outlook 
Not  Too  Good 


APRIL  rain  in  some  sections  helped 
winter  wheat  but  indications  are 
for  3,862,000  fewer  bushels  than  it  look¬ 
ed  like  on  April  1,  that  is  if  weather 
from  now  on  behaves  as  well  as  usual. 
On  May  1,  31.2  per  cent  of  acreage 
sown  last  fall  had  been  abandoned; 
last  year  on  May  1,  21.3  per  cent;  five 
year  average  15.2  per  cent. 

SLANT:  Weather  from  now  on  will 
determine  final  crop.  Better  not  plan 
too  close  to  hunger  line  in  future  years 
or  drought  may  tighten  our  belts. 


*  Farm  Population 
On  the  Up 


/'"vN  January  1,  twenty-seven  thousand 
more  souls  lived  on  United  States 
farms  than  a  year  ago.  Census  fig¬ 
ures  now  trickling  in  from  Washing¬ 
ton  show  over  half  a  million  more 
farms  than  in  1930.  One  group  claims 
cause  is  increase  of  births  oyer  deaths 
on  farms,  without  suggesting  whether 
~ey  recommend  fewer  babies  or  more 
funerals.  Others  believe  farm  popu- 
lation  swelled  by  sons  and  families  who 


sought  haven  of  old  homestead  after 
losing  city  jobs. 

SLANT :  Because  of  competition  for 
markets  already  shrunk  by  unemploy¬ 
ment,  more  farms  and  farmers  spell 
more  trouble  to  those  who  stuck 
through  depression.  Idea  of  living  in 
country  and  working  in  city,  already 
adopted  by  many  city  workers,  is  fine; 
there  will  be  more  of  it.  But  why  cut 
production,  while  more  land,  much  of 
it  poor,  is  put  under  cultivation? 


Even  An  Apple  Blushes 


ULTRA  violet  rays,  like  those  in 
sunshine  that  raise  blisters  on  un¬ 
tanned  skins,  will  put  blushes  on  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples,  turning  unsightly  greens 
to  luscious  reds  in  48  hours.  To  Dr. 
Crocker  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Plant  Research,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  goes  credit  for  discovery.  Also 
finds  plants  as  well  as  humans  can  be 
tricked.  Seeds  that  prefer  to  rest  over 
winter  sprout  following  a  cold  treat¬ 
ment,  and  artificial  lights  keep  plants 
up  and  growing  all  night. 

SLANT:  Wonder  what  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  thinks  of  having  her  secrets  dis¬ 
closed  by  prying  scientists?  Wonder 
what  life  will  be  like  when  most  of  na¬ 
ture’s  secrets  are  bared? 


More  Power  to  Farms? 


LATEST  addition  to  government 
alphabet  is  REA,  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration,  headed  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Cooke  of  Pennsylvania.  $50,000,000 
has  already  been  allotted  and  under 
President’s  flexible  powers  as  much  as 
$900,000,000  of  $4,800,000,000  could  be 
devoted  to  extending  power  lines  to 
farms. 

For  entire  country  14  per  cent  of 
farms  have  current.  (In  Northeast, 
per  cent  of  farms  served  by  electricity 
is:  New  York,  35.2;  New  England, 
44.6;  New  Jersey,  59.3;  Pennsylvania, 
21.9;  Maryland,  16.4;  Delaware,  13.6). 

SLANT:  REA  has  practically  un¬ 
limited  authority  to  go  into  electric 
power  business  but  opinion  is  that  gov¬ 
ernment  will  keep  out  of  actual  own¬ 
ership  unless  unable  to  get  results 
through  cooperation  with  private  capi¬ 
tal.  (Read  page  1  of  this  issue.) 


Short  Shots 


Shade  of  Graham  Bell 

THER  day  president  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
called  vice-president  on  long  distance 
in  another  room  50  feet  away,  but  call 
was  routed  completely  around  world — 
23  thousand  miles.  Said  the  president: 

“ This  is  another  step  in  conquest  of 
time  and  space  by  man  and  proves 
there  are  no  earthly  limits  to  human 
speech.” 

Who  Says  He  Is  Old? 

41  years  old,  21  years  in  major 
league  baseball,  with  724  home  runs  to 
his  credit,  Babe  Ruth  is  still  delighting 
hearts  of  all  boys  between  10  and  100. 

In  his  first  game  with  Boston  Braves 
other  day,  playing  with  the  Giants,  the 
Babe  leaned  on  one,  knocking  it  al¬ 
most  a  record  of  430  feet.  His  team 
won,  with  4  runs,  and  Babe  had  a  part 
in  every  one. 

SLANT:  What  this  nation  needs  is 
fewer  “world  savers”  and  more  Babe 
Ruths. 

Funds  for  Country  Uses 

Regular  appropriation  bill  for  agricul¬ 
tural  department  is  now  before  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  contains  funds  for  soil  erosion 
prevention,  eradication  of  chinch  bugs, 
a  bad  pest  in  Central  West,  and  gener¬ 
ous  funds  for  road  building. 


Let  us  help  you  •  New  York 

is  the  wonder  city  of  the  world.  You  should 
see  it. When  you  do,  you  will  want  to  stop  at  a 
fine  moderately  priced  hotel  where  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  assist  you  in  every  way  and  help 
you  enjoy  every  minute  you  are  here.  The 
Hotel  Empire  is  the  place  for  you  to  stay.  Here 
you  can  get  a  delightful  outside  room  for  as 
little  as  $2.50  per  day  for  two  persons.  Write 
today  for  free  pictorial  booklet  "A."  Address 

EDW.  A.  BELL,  Q  E  (AJ  £  X  A  £  M  JNJQEX 

CHOTEL  EMPIRE 

BROADWAY  AT  63RD  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
"At  the  Qateivay  to  Times  Scjuare" 

700  FIREPROOF  ROOMS  ON  BROADWAY 


PLANTS— MILLIONS  NOW  READY 

Field  grown,  good  size,  full  count.  50  to  bunch. 
Selected  varieties,  labeled  separate,  packed  carefully  with 
damp  moss  to  roots,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Tomato: 
Baltimore.  Stone.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe,  Earliana  and 
June  Pink,  postpaid  50-25e;  I00-35c:  300-75c;  500-$l.00;- 
l,000-$l.75.  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Oxheart  and  Beef¬ 
steak  varieties  5c  hundred  higher.  Cabbage:  Jersey 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat 
Dutch  Copenhagen,  Succession  and  AH  Head  Early. 
Postpaid  l00-30c:  300-60c;  500-90c:  l,000-$l.50.  Ex¬ 
press  75c  thousand.  Green  Sprouting  Broccoli  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Onions:  Yellow  and  White  Bermuda, 
Crystal  White  Wax.  Postpaid  IOO-25c;  200-35c;  500-75c; 
1, 000-$  1.20;  3,000-$3.00.  Express  75c  thousand;  10,000- 
$6.00.  Sweet  Peppers:  Ruby  lying.  Ruby  Giant.  Chinese 
Giant,  California  Wonder,  Pimento  and  Hot  Long  Red. 
Postpaid  50-30c;  I00-50c;  500-$l.50;  l,000-$2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  $2.00  thousand.  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  same 
price  as  peppers.  Porto  Rico  Potato.  Postpaid  l00-35c; 
300-75c;  500-$ 1 .25 ;  l,000-$2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand. 
Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  Postpaid  50-40c;  I00-65c; 
500-$2.00.  Express  $2.50  thousand. 

E.  A.  GODWIN  Lenox,  Ga. 


SpnH  Nft  Mnnev  PAY  POSTMAN.  CABBAGE, 

oena  no  money,  onions,  tomato  plants. 

any  assortment,  packed  damp  moss,  500-60c;  1 .000-$ I . 
Prompt  shipment.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


Sweet  Potatoes,  Certified,  Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  To¬ 
matoes,  Pepper,  Onions,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Collards,  Eggplant.  Open  field  grown,  treated 
soil,  each  variety  labeled,  roots  mossed,  wrapped,  shipped 
ventilated  cartons.  Full  count,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SWEET  POTATOES:  Portoricans,  Postpaid:  100,  50c: 
200,  75c;  300,  90c:  500,  $1.20;  1000,  $1.95;  2500,  $4.75: 
2500  Express  Collect,  $3.75.  Redvelvet,  Nancyhall,  Post¬ 
paid:  100,  55c;  200,  85c;  300,  95c;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25  :  2500,  $5.50;  2500  Express  Collect,  $3.95. 

TOMATOES:  Marglobe,  Gulfstate,  Earliana,  Junepink, 
Dwarfstone,  Newstone.  McGee.  Postpaid:  50  40c;  100, 

50c:  200,  75c:  300,  85c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $1.75:  2500, 
$4.25;  2500  Express  Collect,  $3.75. 

ONIONS:  Yellow  Bermuda,  Crystalwax,  Prize! akers. 
Sweet  Spanish.  Postpaid:  500,  55c;  1000,  95c;  2500, 
$2.15;  6000,  $4.00;  6000  Express  Collect.  $3.00. 

CABBAGE:  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Flatdutoh, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Late  Flat- 
dutch. 

COLLARDS:  Georgia  Southern,  Postpaid:  200,  60c; 
300,  70c;  500,  95c;  1000,  $1.65;  2500,  $3.}5;  2500  Ex¬ 
press  Collect,  $2.50. 

PEPPER:  California  Wonder,  Rubyking,  Chinesegiant, 
Pimento.  Tabasco,  Red  Cayenne,  EGGPLANT,  New- 
york.  Purple,  Black  Beauty,  BROCCOLI,  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  Postpaid:  50,  45c;  100, 
55c;  200,  75c;  300,  $1.15;  500,  $1.40;  1000,  $2.50. 

W.  C.  FARRIER  PLANT  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Texas 


You’re  invited  to  travel 

on  American  Agriculturist  Planned  Excursion  to 
the  Great  Lakes/  Yellowstone  Pork ,  and  Colorado. 


DID  YOU  ever  make  an  escorted 
tour,  with  everything  done 
for  you?  No  baggage  to  look  after, 
no  bills  to  pay,  no  cares,  no  wor¬ 
ries,  no  details.  If  you  haven’t, 
you  have  a  delightful  new  experi¬ 
ence  awaiting  you.  This  is  the 
way  we  will  travel  on  a  carefully 
planned  and  excellently -carried - 
out  tour  to  the  West 
in  August. 

For  a  trip  such  as 
every  hard-working, 
saving,  reliable  one 
of  us  deserves,  you 
are  invited  to  join 
our  excursion  this 
summer  to  the  West. 


Thinking  of  a  trip  anywhere 
this  summer?  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  our  tour.  You’ll  like 
the  company,  the  places  we’ll  visit 
and  you’ll  get  “the  world”  for 
your  money. 

Want  to  know  where  to  invest 
money  and  not  lose  it?  Try  travel. 
You’ll  never  regret  money  spent 
for  vacations  and 
travel.  Just  dividends 
and  profits  result. 
Years  later,  you’ll 
say.  “I’m  glad  I 

made  that  trip.” 

« 

Come  with  us  and 
he  glad  this  summer. 


These  great  transportation  companies  guarantee  the  high 
quality  of  American  Agriculturist  tour: 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 


Free  Literature.  No  obligation  ’whatsoever.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


I  am  thinking  of  going  on 
your  trip  West.  Send  me  the 
cost  from  my  city  and  |  I 

free  literature . I _ I 

Not  a  chance  of  my  going 
this  summer  but  I’d  like  the 
free  literature  about  I  I 

the  West . I _ I 


I  Can'tgothissummerbut  I  I 
I  might  go  next  summer  .  I — I 


E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American 
Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Name 


Address _ 

State . . . . . 
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THE  draft  of  the  proposed  federal 
milk  marketing  agreement  for  the 
New  York  milkshed  is  the  chief  topic 
among  dairymen.  So  far,  I  have  run 
across  less  violent  opposition  than  ex¬ 
pected.  A  number  of  men  had  assum¬ 
ed  the  plan  would  contain  a  provision 
for  equalization. 

A  day  or  two  before  contents  of  the 
plan  were  made  public  I  talked  with 
one  independent  producer.  He  was 
sure  equalization  would  be  called  for 
and  was  getting  all  steamed  up  about 
it.  He  told  me  such  a  plan  would  re¬ 
duce  his  income  by  one-third  and  he 
proposed  to  go  to  law  to  contest  anj' 
such  provision. 

Absence  of  the  equalization  provision 
perhaps  has  taken  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  these  bitter-enders.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  talked  with  another  man 
who  has  followed  developments  closely. 
He,  too,  looked  for  equalization.  “I 
don’t  like  it,  personally,”  he  said,  “but 
what  better  nian  is  there?” 

Logical  and  Simple 
Assuming  that  some  form  of  inter¬ 
state  control  is  necessary,  the  plan 
offered  appears  to  stick  closely  to  the 
fewest  essentials.  That,  at  least,  is 
the  opinion  I  get  from  many  persons. 

Of  course  co-operating  farmers  who 
have  practiced  pooling  are  for  equali¬ 
zation.  League  members  echo  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  H.  H.  Rathbun, 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association. 
He  said  the  great  majority  of  produc¬ 
ers  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
get  equalization. 

Announcement  of  the  draft  indicates 
members  of  the  seven-states  commit¬ 
tee  considered  that  angle.  They  ask 
for  more  time  to  study  the  proposal. 

Like  Fewer  Classes 
Some  dairymen  say  they  like  the 
idea  of  fewer  classes,  provided  it  works 
to  their  advantage. 

Commissioner  TenEyck  said  public 
hearings  would  be  conducted.  I  have 
heard  sentiment  that  these  hearings 
be  conducted  around  the  state,  rather 
than  in  Albany.  Seems  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  to  get  the  reactions  of 
many  producers. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have 
heard  many  farmers  express  fear  that 
control  was  shaping  up  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  program.  However,  I  find  lit¬ 
tle  sentiment  for  wiping  out  control 
yet,  while  the  emergency  situation  con¬ 
tinues.  If  chiseling  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  interstate  agreement,  most  of 
them  tell  me  they  want  to  see  it  given 
a  trial. 

Farm  Sales  Gain 

Sales  of  farms  are  ahead  of  last  year 
and  there  is  a  better  feeling  among 
farmers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  That  is  what  I  was  told 
the  other  day  by  N.  G.  Rardin,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank.  The  joint  stock  banks  are 
being  liquidated  since  organization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  But 
the  New  York  bank  has  real  estate 
worth  about  $3,000,000. 

Previously  the  bank  offered  price 
concessions  for  good  cash  payments, 
Mr.  Rardin  said.  Its  bonds  were  down 
and  it  could  use  the  cash  to  buy  them. 
He  showed  me  a  letter  with  check  at¬ 
tached  making  an  offer  for  a  farm  at 
a  price  concession.  This  was  politely 
declined.  He  said  bonds  were  near  par 
now,  most  troublesome  cases  had  been 
liquidated  or  refinanced  and  the  demand 
for  good  farms  was  evener. 

“Buyers  are  more  careful,”  he  said. 
“About  the  first  thing  they  want  to 
know  about  is  location  with  respect  to 
hard  roads.  Next  they  are  interested 
in  productivity  of  the  soil.  Also,  we 
are  finding  good  inquiry  for  farms  from 


city  men  who  see  some  form  of  infla¬ 
tion  inevitable  and  wish  to  protect 
themselves  by  putting  their  money  in 
farm  homes  while  prices  are  low.  Good 
roads  and  desire  to  have  a  place  in  the 
country  contribute  to  the  desires  of 
these  city  men.” 

Apple  Blossom  Festival 

Saturday,  May  25,  wfil  see  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  Western  New  York  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  at  Brockport.  Coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Fruit  Belt  are 
cooperating,  with  George  A.  Morse  of 
Williamson,  chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Farm  Bureau,  as  general  chair¬ 
man.  Last  Saturday  (May  18)  at  Wil¬ 
liamson  the  Apple  Blossom  Queen  and 
members  of  her  court  were  chosen 
from  candidates  elected  by  rural  high 
schools. 

Because  the  early  French  pioneers 
introduced  apple  trees  in  Western  New 
York,  the  committee  desired  to  show 
them  honor  this  year.  Count  de  Font- 
nouvelle,  French  consul-general  in  New 
York,  was  designated  by  France  to  be 
its  official  representative.  The  Count 
will  be  received  at  the  Brockport  vil¬ 
lage  line  with  bands  playing  “The 
Marseillaise”  and  will  be  escorted  to 
the  Brockport  State  Normal  School 
campus,  where  he  will  place  the  crown 
upon  the  queen. 

First  Apple  Trees? 

Recently  Lloyd  C.  Stark  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mo.,  startled  the  horticultural 
world  by  suggesting  that  the  apple  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  might  have  been 
a  peach.  It  will  be  recalled  the  peach 
was  introduced  to  Europe  from  Persia 
and  was  referred  to  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  the  “Persian  apple.” 

“Names  frequently  breed  errors,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  peach  a  whole  brood 
of  them,”  says  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  traces  the  peach  to  China. 
Horticulturists  generally  accept  the 
conclusions  of  Alphonse  DeCandolle, 
Swiss  botanist,  who  decided  the  apple 
was  native  of  the  region  south  of  Cau¬ 
casus.  He  gave  it  a  home  region  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  agrees  the 
apple  is  thought  to  be  native  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  the  southwestern 
part  of  temperate  Asia. 

In  other  words,  science  says,  the 
apple  comes  from  Asia  Minor. 

Where  Apples  Began 

There  seems  to  be  some  agreement 
that  the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  was  in  the  delta  formed  by 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers,  south 
of  the  traditional  home  of  the  apple. 
Biblical  literature  mentions  Mount  Ar¬ 
arat  in  the  background. 

Those  who  believe  the  story  of  the 


Garden  of  Eden  will  find  it  easy  to  con¬ 
cede  the  first  fruit  made  famous  by 
Eve  was  an  apple,  not  a  peach. 

Stark  says  the  ancient  peach  was 
considered  by  the  Chinese  as  a  fruit 
of  wisdom.  That  may  be,  but  there  is 
no  Sanskrit  name  for  the  peach;  it  does 
not  grow  wild  in  the  Asia  Minor  sec¬ 
tion  and  does  grow  wild  in  China.  Can¬ 
dolle  said  the  apple  was  found  grow¬ 
ing  along  the  trade  routes  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  and  in 
northwest  India,  but  never  in  Siberia, 
Japan  or  Mongolia.  The  assumption 
is  that  when  Persia  was  at  the  height 
of  its  imperial  glory,  caravans  brought 
the  peach  overland  to  Persia,  ages  af¬ 
ter  the  apple  flourished  in  Asia  Minor. 

New  York’s  First  Apples 

The  Dutch  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
about  1608.  A  year  later  a  French 
party  under  Champlain  crossed  into 
New  York.  Who  planted  the  first  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  state  is  a  question.  There 
is  record  of  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  plant¬ 
ing  a  grafted  tree  in  New  Amsterdam 
in  1647.  Certainly  the  Dutch  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Indian 
orchards  in  Western  New  York. 

Whether  the  French  missionaries 
planted  apple  seeds  in  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  is  not  known.  When  LaSalle 
reached  Western  New  York  in  1669  in 
search  of  a  short  cut  to  China  he 
found  French  missionaries  in  the  Indian 
villages.  In  1667  the  French  mission¬ 
aries  started  an  agricultural  settlement 
near  Kingston,  Ontario.  From  here 
the  Cayuga  Indians  are  believed  to 
have  carried  European  agriculture  to 
their  home  villages.  From  then  on  it 
is  assumed  the  ^Indians  carried  apple 
seeds  into  New  York  State. 

Should  End  Price-Fixing 

If  the  NRA  is  to  be  continued,  all 
price-fixing  should  be  abolished  and 
anti-trust  laws  enacted,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  Grangers  were  told  by  Frederic 
Brenckman,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Grange. 

He  said  the  Grange  feels  the  NRA 
should  be  confined  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  He  indorsed  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitute  report  that  the  NRA  may  have 
accomplished  some  good,  but  has  done 
far  more  to  hinder  and  obstruct  indus¬ 
trial  recovery. 

Heavy  Bains  Help 

Delayed,  but  generally  welcome, 
heavy  rains  have  covered  most  of  the 
upstate  territory.  Because  of  the  long 
dry  spell  previous  to  the  rains,  farm 
work  was  well  advanced.  From  re¬ 
ports,  I  gather  most  fruit  growers  got 
on  the  delayed  dormant  spray  before 
the  rains  started. 

Pastures  are  green,  seedings  look 
good,  fruit  buds  are  developing  nicely 
— in  short,  spring  is  off  to  a  good  start. 


Students  Judge  Beef  Cattle 
At  Briarcliff 

The  annual  Briarcliff  beef  judging 
contest  for  students  was  held  at 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  9.  About  fifty  students  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts  State  Colleges.  The 
morning’s  work  consisted  of  placing  a 
total  of  eight  rings  of  livestock.  The 
opening  class  of  four  grade  geldings 
was  followed  by  seven  classes  of  Aber- 
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He  was  top  animal  in  a  class  of  four  bulls  judged  by  students. 

him  surrounded  by  a  group  from  Cornell. 


_  » 

Here  we  see 


Rural  Life  Sunday 

HOW  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
abound  in  references  to  the 
rural  life  in  which  He  and  His 
people  live: 

“A  certain  sower  went  forth  to 
sow  ....  A  certain  man  planted 
a  vineyard  ....  Go  your  way  into 
the  village  and  ye  shall  find  a 
colt  tied  ....  No  man  eat  fruit 
of  thee  hereafter  for  ever  .... 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit 
of  herself,  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear  ....  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  .  .  .  .  ” 

We  who  know  the  country  can 
understand  the  peace  in  that 
beautiful  line: 

“He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  all  of  these  teachings  there 
was  no  complicated  theology,  no 
dogmatic  splitting  of  hairs.  In¬ 
stead,  simple  but  fundamental 
principles  were  laid  down  and  il¬ 
lustrated  right  from  the  work 
and  every-day  lives  of  the  people. 

Without  being  critical,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  discouraging  de¬ 
cline  of  many  rural  churches  in 
the  last  forty  years  is  the  result 
in  too  many  cases  of  failure  of 
the  church  to  maintain  its  close¬ 
ness  to  and  understanding  of  its 
people  and  their  problems.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  starved  for  spiritual  help 
on  how  to  meet  the  problems  of 
today  in  terms  of  today,  and  in 
their  own  environment. 

Rural  Life  Sunday,  established 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter 
— May  26th  this  year,  is  a  worthy 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  rural  life 
and  living.  Of  course,  in  a  sense 
every  Sunday  should  be  a  Rural 
Life  Sunday  for  country  churches, 
but  it  is  good  to  have  one  Sun¬ 
day  set  aside  especially. 


deen-Angus  cattle.  Some  of  the  best 
type  Aberdeen-Angus  to  be  seen  in  the 
United  States  were  judged.  Mr.  William 
Pew,  manager  of  Briarcliff  Farms, 
headed  the  official  judges;  others  were 
Mr.  Hayden  H.  Tozier,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  Leader,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Gra¬ 
ham,  district  manager  of  Purina  Mills. 
Lunch  was  served  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pew.  Cold  roast  beef  sand¬ 
wiches  from  real  Baby  Beef  gave  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  eat  meat 
from  the  kind  of  animals  they  were 
judging.  A  short  program  of  speakers 
presented  by  Mr.  Pew  followed  the 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  the  judges  list¬ 
ened  to  the  student’s  reasons.  The  final 
results  gave  Cornell  students  of  the 
New  York  State  College  the  lead. 

Outstanding  among  the  animals 
judged  was  Briarcliff  Blackmere  2nd. 
This  bull  is  the  only  known  individual 
to  be  Grand  Champion  at  Chicago  Ex¬ 
position  as  a  two  year  old.  Mr.  Pew 
emphasized  the  fact  that  breeders  must 
strive  to  breed  animals  of  this  type  to 
be  successful  in  Aberdeen  Angus  breed¬ 
ing.  A  yearling  heifer  was  also  present¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Pew.  This  animal,  he  pointed 
out,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
dairy  cattle  breeders,  has  as  much 
character  and  refinement  as  could  be 
combined,  and  yet  show  ideal  beef  type. 

Briarcliff  Farms  is  the  largest  Aber- 
deen-Angus'  breeding  establishment  in 
this  state,  having  a  herd  of  over  800 
head  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  So 
successful  is  it  that  its  name  has  be¬ 
come  known  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  showring,  as  breeders,  and 
as  producers  of  commercial  beef. 

• — H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


Beef  Cattle  Day  at  Cornell 

Ringed  around  the  1850  pound  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  herd  sire  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  beef  barn 
about  40  breeders  and  butchers  of  beef 
cattle  started  off  the  afternoon’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  Cornell’s  first  Beef  Cattle  Day, 
on  May  17th.  Study  of  the  herd  and 
some  amateur  judging  on  the  part  of 
the  visitors  was  followed  by  a  tour  of 
the  beef  cattle  pastures.  The  morning’s 
program  was  taken  up  with  lectures  on 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Every  wreck  usually 
means  someone  killed  or 
badly  injured.  It  pays  to 
be  extra  careful  while  driv¬ 
ing.  Over  a  million  persons 
were  injured  last  year. 


Each  person  killed  or 
injured  in  the  wrecks  pic¬ 
tured  on  this  page  carried 
a  North  American  travel 
accident  insurance  policy. 
Are  you  protected? 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 
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Dairymen’s  Leayue.  C'ae  net  pool  price 
(cash  plus  certificates)  to  League  mem¬ 
bers  for  3.5  April  milk,  201-210  mile  zone, 
is  as  follows : 

12c  Vol.  differential  plants  . .  $1-74 

10c  Vol.  differential  plants  .  1-72 

8c  Vol.  differential  plants  .  1-70 

All  other  plants  .  !-62 

April  return  is  5  cents  under  March  but 
35  cents  above  April  a  year  ago. 

Sheffield  Producers  will  get  for  3. .5 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  $1.78,  with 
usual  freight,  grade  and  butterfat  differ¬ 
entials.  This  price  is  7  cents  a  hundred 
less  than  March  but  27%  cents  more  than 
April  a  year  ago. 

Cold  weather  has  cut  milk  consumption ; 
at  the  same  time  production  has  been 
coming  up  rather  rapidly  to  a  point  near¬ 
ly  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  In  New  York 
State  milk  per  cow  has  been  the  highest 
since  1931  for  the  last  three  months.  For 
the  entire  country,  more  milk  per  cow' 
but  fewer  cows  give  final  results  of  2 
per  cent  less  milk  on  May  1  than  a  year 
ago.  In  New  York  per  cent  of  cows  dry 
on  May  1st  was  lowest  since  1931. 

Feeding  of  grain  is  close  to  last  year’s 
level,  both  as  to  total  amount  and  pounds 
of  grain  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  the  average  price 
of  dairy  ration  on  May  1st  was  $1.83  per 
hundred,  a  bit  lower  than  during  winter 
months  but  considerably  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

Index  price  of  feed  May  15  was  105% 
of  the  1926  level  compared  with  103.7  the 
previous  week  and  71.8%  the  same  week 
last  year. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  on  May 
1st  were  39  per  cent  of  the  five  year 
average.  On  May  11th  holdings  w'ere  es¬ 
timated  at  11,017,000  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12,948,000  pounds  on  the  same 
day  a  year  ago.  Storage  holdings  of 
American  cheese  May  1st  were  slightly 
above  five  year  average. 

Following  rather  stable  butter  prices 
along  the  first  of  May,  prices  hit  tobog¬ 
gan  and  on  May  14th  were  down  to  27 
cents  for  extras,  27%  to  28  cents  for 
higher  than  extras  at  New  York.  Many 
dealers  believe  that  butter  price  will 
have  to  come  down  more  before  consum¬ 
ers  are  weaned  away  from  substitutes. 

Recent  prices  were  down  almost  10 
cents  from  month  previous  but  butter 
going  into  storage  cost  2  to  3  cents  more 
than  in  1934.  Uncertainty  as  to  profit  on 
stored  butter  unsettles  the  market. 

Butter  imports  have  fallen  off  because 
of  closer  relation  of  U.  S.  and  foreign 
prices  but  foreign  butter  is  still  coming. 

EGGS 

The  poultryman’s  sky  is  considerably 
rosier  than  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Con¬ 
sumption,  both  at  New  York  and  other 
large  markets,  has  recently  shown  some 
increase  over  a  year  ago  probable  re¬ 
sult  of  high  meat  prices.  Production 
(70%  below  last  year)  has  been  falling 
off  more  gradually  than  a  year  ago  in 
some  western  states  so  egg  receipts  have 
been  a  little  heavier  and  eggs  going  into 
storage  have  approached  last  year’s 
figures,  though  still  somewhat  below 
them.  Shortage  compared  with  last  year 
now  exceeds  1,000,000  cases.  Estimated 
holdings  May  11th  were  4,774,000  cases 
as  compared  to  5,782,000  on  the  same  day 
a  year  ago. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  has  improved.  Re¬ 
cently  it  took  7.8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed;  same  date  last  year  9 
dozen;  and  in  1933,  8.1  dozen.  Prices  are 
holding  good  but  at  this  writing  look  due 
for  a  small  drop.  Top  at  New  York  on 
white  eggs  May  14th  was  30  cents  includ¬ 
ing  premiums. 

A  number  of  large  New  York  State 
hatcheries  have  hatched  16  per  cent  more 


259  ACRE  DAIRY  &  FRUIT  FARM 

Convenient  to  Peru.  106  acres  tillable,  70  apple  orchard, 
mixed  varieties.  3  pasture.  10-room  dwelling,  good  cel¬ 
lar  wired  for  electricity.  SO  ft.  barn,  concrete  stable  for 
36  ’  cows.  Other  buildings.  $15,000.  Easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


$400  Gets  Farm  and  Stone  House 

Highly  favored  section;  56  acres  on  county  road_  near 
city;  good  9-room  stone  and  brick  house,  40x74  ft. 
cement -basement  barn;  land  mostly  tillable,  spring  water. 
$3,500,  only  $400  down,  bal.  easy;  pg.  33  big  Free 
catalog  new  bargains. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE:  f80VsP??s 

100  acres.  $3800.  50  acres,  $2500.  Easy  terms,.  Write 

MR.  DOUGLAS.  Agt,  FORT  PLAIN.  N.  Y. 


chicks  than  a  year  ago,  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  10.5  per  cent  more,  with  a  still  larger 
percentage  increase  booked  for  later 
deliveries. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 
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POTATOES 

Tempted  by  high  prices  in  northern  and 
mid-western  markets,  southern  growers 
are  digging  new  crop  before  fully  ma¬ 
tured.  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  were  harvesting  during  first 
week  in  May,  an  unusual  procedure. 
Presence  of  South  Carolina  in  early  May 
deal  throws  uncertainty  over  markets  for 
the  next  thirty  days.  Potatoes  out  of  the 
Iodine  State  extremely  green  and  al¬ 
though  shipped  in  bushel  baskets  are  m 
no  fit  condition  to  stand  hot  weather 
they  must  naturally  face  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Present  prices  of  $2  per  bushel  on  new 
potatoes  is  in  for  a  tumble  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  before  normal  season 
is  over  they  may  be  in  as  serious  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  they  were  last  year  when  prices 
went  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
only  compensating  factor  in  situation  at 
this  time  is  that  if  the  early  states  start 
harvesting  early  in  the  season  they  clear 
the  way  for  each  succeeding  state  to 
start  on  time  with  a  clear  market  and  p. 
stronger  demand. 

Next  thirty  days  will  be  trying  ones  on 
the  potato  deal.  Maine  and  New  York 
in  their  attempt  to  clean  out  their  old 
crop  are  going  to  be  forced  to  meet  this 
added  competition  from  the  new  crop  that 
was  not  expected  two  weeks  ago. 

Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
have  been  getting  plenty  of  rain,  giving 
their  crops  excellent  start.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  get¬ 
ting  too  much  moisture  in  the  ground  for 
the  best  results. — Amos  Kirby. 

Editor's  Note  :  Watch  this  page  each 
issue  for  Kirby’s  short,  terse  comments 
on  the  potato  situation. 

WOOL 

The  1935  wool  clip  in  New  York  State 
is  expected  to  be  a  bit  higher  than  last 
year’s  figure  of  2,775,000  pounds.  The  clip 
comes  from  459,000  sheep,  5,000  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  U.  S.  clip  will  be  a  bit 
smaller  than  last  year. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  wool  crop  is 
marketed  by  New  York  State  Sheep 
Growers  Cooperative  Association  of  480 
members,  headed  by  A.  W.  Densmore  of 
Albion,  president,  and  F.  A.  Wagar  of 
Penn  Yan,  secretary  and  treasurer.  While 
Boston  is  the  wool  center  Of  the  country, 
more  and  more  wool  is  being  sold  direct  to 
local  mills.  Prices  are  a  bit  better  than 
they  were  most  of  last  year. 

June  carry-over  of  wool  for  the  U.  S. 
will  be  about  normal,  estimated  at  125,- 
000,000  pounds,  with  far  more  than  us¬ 
ual  proportion  in  the  hands  of  coopera¬ 
tives  and  dealers  rather  than  manufac¬ 
turers.  1935  mill  consumption  of  wool  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
1934. 

Wool  standards  of  the  U.  S.  for  grades 
of  wool  are  “fine,  one-half  blood,  three- 
eighths  blood,  one-fourth  blood,  low  one- 
fourth  blood,  common  and  braid.’’  These 
grades  are  given  in  order  of  fineness,  fine 
being  the  finest  and  braid  the  coarsest. 
This  classification  is  based  entirely  on 
fineness  or  diameter  of  fiber. 

MAY  CROP  REPORT 

Winter  Wheat,  in  New  York  State 
abandonment  of  winter  wheat  acreage 
was  3  per  cent,  compared  with  about  8 
per  cent  last  year.  Production  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  5,187,000  bushels,  compared  with 
4,284,000  bushels  harvested  a  year  ago. 
Other  eastern  states  showing  increases 
in  probable  production  include  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  Delaware.  (See  North¬ 
eastern  Slants  on  National  News  for  U. 
S.  prospects). 

Rye.  In  New  York  State  probable  rye 
crop  will  be  270,000  bushels  compared  to 
250,000,000  a  year  ago.  For  the  entire 
country,  40,356,000  bushels ;  last  year, 
16,040,000.  ' 

Hay.  New  seedings  in  some  sections  of 


New  York  are  reported  as  winter  killed 
but  present  condition  of  tame  hay  placed 
at  75  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
69  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Editor's  Note  : 
Recent  rains  have  helped  and  prospects 
for  hay  are  good,  at  least  in  western  New 
York  where  we  traveled  recently. 

On  May  1st  New  York  State  farms  had 
283,000  tons  of  hay ;  last  year,  369,000 ; 
two  years  ago,  614,000  tons.  Many  hay 
mows  are  bare  and  some  oows  went  out 
to  pasture  as  early  as  May  1st  to  find 
little  feed  because  of  backward  season. 

Condition  of  pastures  May  1st  was  rat¬ 
ed  at  73  per  cent  of  normal,  compared 
with  66  per  cent  a  year  ago  nad  78  per 
cent  two  years  ago. 

Fruit.  Good  percentage  of  peach  buds 
in  Hudson  valley  orchards  were  winter 
killed,  with  western  New  York  peaches 
faring  considerably  better.  Southern 
peach  crop  generally  good.  Prospects  for 
other  fruits,  cherries,  plums,  apples,  look 
good  at  this  early  date. 

Maple  Sugar.  Four  per  cent  more  trees 
were  tapped  in  New  York  than  a  year 
ago,  with  following  results ; 

1935  1934 

Syrup  : . 987,000  gals.  668.000  gals. 

Sugar  .  35,465  lbs.  34,284  lbs. 

Quality  was  excellent ;  price  a  bit  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

Farm  Exports  Show  Further  Shrink 

Farm  exports  in  March  were  45  per¬ 
cent  of  pre-war  volume,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
D.  A.  This  compared  with  75  percent  in 
March  a  year  ago,  and  with  67  percent 
in  March  two  years  ago. 

Exports  of  cotton  were  the  smallest  in 
a  decade.  During  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  cotton  exports  totaled  4,068,000 
bales  compared  with  7, 176, COO  bales  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933-34.  The  bur¬ 
eau  points  out,  however,  that  the  de¬ 
crease  in  value  was  less  than  that  in 
volume,  on  account  of  higher  prices  this 
season. 

Foregin  countries  took  1,502,000  bushels 
of  United  States  wheat  and  flour, — prac¬ 
tically  all  in  the  form  of  flour, — in  March. 
This  was  17  percent  of  the  pre-war  vol¬ 
ume.  Total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
for  nine  months  ended  March  31  were 
17,632,000  bushels  or  36  percent  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34. 

Exports  of  fruits,  dairy  products  and 
eggs  increased  in  March  compared  with 
February,  with  March  a  year  ago,  and 
with  March  two  years  ago. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Butter  Market  Weak 

With  evidence  of  increasing  production 
butter  prices  have  declined  slightly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Markets 
were  quite  unsettled  as  to  what  price 
would  prevail  for  most  of  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  stock.  Some  dealers  expected  lower 
prices  with  improvement  of  pasture  and 
feed  conditions.  Imports  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  exceed  19  million  pounds 
and  arrivals  are  expected  to  continue 
through  this  month.  Consuming  demand 
is  still  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  markets  are  inclined  to  ease 
off  with  the  weaker  butter  position  but 
little  further  change  was  reported  in 
prices  paid  in  producing  sections.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  production. 

Eggs  Slightly  Lower 

Demand  for  eggs  to  be  stored  continues 
fairly  strong  although  prices  on  storage 
packed  eggs  have  eased  off.  Receipts  at 
the  principal  markets  indicate  that  the 
season  of  flush  production  reached  its 
peak  in  late  April  or  early  May  and  that 
fresh  supplies  will  gradually  decrease. 
Prices  of  fresh  receipts  have  sagged  away 
about  lc  from  the  month’s  highest  level, 
but  are  still  about  10c  above  the  level  of 
a  year  ago  for  the  leading  grades  in  cen¬ 
tral  markets. 

Feed  Market  Unsettled 

Prices  of  wheatfeeds  were  particularly 
influenced  in  early  May  by  changes  in 
local  supply  and  demand.  Production  re¬ 
mained  moderately  heavy.  Argentine 
bran  was  offered  freely  in  southern  mar¬ 
kets  at  $27  a  ton.  The  richer  feeds  were 
generally  lower  under  slow  demand.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  ranged  from  steady  to  about 
50c  lower  per  ton.  Demand  in  eastern 
and  southern  markets  continued  dull  with 


liberal  low  priced  supplies  of  foreign 
meal.  Meal  from  Arkansas  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  moving  into  the  Texas  territory, 
Soybean  meal  declined  50c  to  $1  per  ton 
in  the  East  but  held  about  unchanged 
in  the  Central  West. 

Grains  Mostly  Lower 

Grain  markets  as  a  group  declined 
moderately  the  first  ten  dayg  of  Ma,y, 
Prices  on  future  deliveries  were  relative¬ 
ly  weaker  than,  those  of  cash  -  grain. 
Favorable  growing  conditions  for  spring 
wheat,  lower  foreign  markets,  and  only 
a  moderate  demand  more  than  offset  light 
market  receipts  and  the  prospect  of  the 
short  crop  of  winter  wheat.  Declines  on 
future  deliveries  amounted  to  from  2c  to 
3c  a  bushel  but  increased  premiums  for 
cash  grain  offset  the  declines  to  some 
extent.  Corn  markets  were  fairly  firm, 
influenced  by  a  sharp  drop  in  market 
receipts,  but  offerings  of  low  priced 
Argentine  corn  weakened  the  general 
position.  Oats  and  barley  sold  lower  with 
dull  demand  for  the  moderate  supplies. 
Rye  declined  with  wheat  but  favorable 
prospects  for  the  new  crop  weakened  the 
position  further.  Flax  was  lower  because  , 
of  dull  demand. 


Tugwell  Turns  Prophet 

Three  hundred  years  from  now  will 
see  the  fertile  Mississippi  Valley  a 
desert  as  arid  as  the  great  Sahara,  un¬ 
less  the  loss  of  its  rich  top  soil  by  ero¬ 
sion  is  halted.  So  prophesied  Dr.  R.  G. 
Tugwell,  speaking  at  a  recent  dinner  in 
Albany  in  honor  of  New  York  State’s 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  conservation 
work.  Dr.  Tugwell  has  been  appointed 
head  of  Federal  government’s  rural  re¬ 
settlement  and  soil  erosion  enterprises. 
On  success  of  government’s  plans  for 
soil  management,  said  Dr.  Tugwell,  de¬ 
pends  future  fate  of  Middle  West. 

Dr.  Tugwell  also  championed  govern¬ 
ment  idea  of  moving  farmers  off  good- 
for-nothing  land. 

Present  at  dinner  was  Welsey 
Barnes,  aged  98  years,  who,  as  Assem¬ 
blyman  fifty  years  ago,  sponsored  the 
first  state  forest  preserve  bill  which 
created  the  first  forest  commission. 


On  the  Slate 

Here  are  some  coming  events: 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  annual 
meeting  at  Seattle^  Washington,  June 
3-7. 

National  4-H  Club  Camp  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  June  13-19. 

Summer  meeting  and  field  trip  of 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
on  Long  Island,  June  14-15. 

Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding 
School,  Ithaca,  June  18-21.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  fine  points  of  poul¬ 
try  judging  and  breeding.  This  is  a 
special  short  course  which  many  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  attending.  Ex¬ 
penses  include  a  small  laboratory  fee 
and  living  costs  while  in  Ithaca.  More 
information  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
Professor  G.  O.  Hall,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Ithaca. 

Annual  Dairymen’s  League  meeting, 
Syracuse,  June  20.  Preceded  by  793 
local  meetings,  this  is  one  of  biggest 
farm  meetings  of  year. 

Training  camp  for  state  leaders  at 
Camp  Barton,  Trumansburg,  June  23-29, 


Poppy  Sale 

I  note  that  on  page  31  of  the  May 
11th  issue,  mention  is  made  of  the  Bud¬ 
dy  Poppy  sale  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  wish  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Legion  and  its  Ladies’  Auxiliary  also 
conducts  a  Poppy  sale  before  Memorial 
Day.  In  fact  the  American  Legion  was 
the  first  veterans’  organization  to  us® 
this  means  of  raising  money  for  relief 
purposes . 

May  I  ask  that  in  all  fairness  you 
give  the  Legion  Poppy  sale  the  sam® 
endorsement  that  you  gave  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Otherwise 
your  readers  might  get  the  impression 
that  the  Buddy  Poppy  sale  is  the  only 
legitimate  one.  Thank  you. 

—Elmer  W.  Palmer,  Third  District 
Adjutant  and  Poppy  chairman  of  Cats- 
kill  Post  110,  American  Legion. 

Editor's  Note:  We  are  glad  to  prim 
Mr.  Palmer’s  letter  in  order  to  clear  UP 
any  possible  misunderstanding  which  tbe 
previous  notice  may  have  caused. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  25,  1935 


The  F arm  N ews 

( Continued  from  Page  16)  ■* 

handling  of  beef  cattle. 

professor  F.  B.  Morrison,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department,  was  the 
principal  speaker  and  spoke  on  feed 
nutrients  in  feeding  beef  cattle.  High 
points  of  his  talk  were:  With  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  the  nutrient  content  of  feed  is  not 
as  important  as  with  dairy  cattle.  It  is 
the  mineral  content  which  counts.  As  a 
rule,  alfalfa  or  clover  hays  supply 
plenty  of  calcium.  Phosphorus  is  the 
mineral  most  lacking  and  must  often 
be  added  as  a  supplement, 

R.  B.  Hinman,  professor  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  husbandry,  talked  on  “Cost  of  Rear¬ 
ing  Beef  Cattle,’’  and  stressed  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  outlay  in  buildings,  labor, 
and  expensive  feeds  which  a  beef  breed¬ 
ing  herd  requires.  He  said  that  a  three- 
sided  shed,  which  protects  the  cattle 
from  storms,  is  sufficient  shelter;  and 
that  for  the  beef  breeding  herd  plenty 
of  roughage  and  pasture  is  the  only 
feed  required. 

Beef  cattle  buyers  present  advised 
breeders  to  put  their  cattle  in  the  same 
shape  as  steers  entering  the  Chicago 
market,  if  they  want  to  receive  top 
Chicago  prices.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  marketing  charges  to  New  York 
City  are  much  cheaper  than  in  shipping 
cattle  to  Chicago. 

Professor  D.  B.  Johnstone-Wallace, 
agrostologist  at  Cornell,  took  the  visi¬ 
tors  on  a  tour  of  the  College  pastures. 
He  emphasized  the  need  of  New  York 
farmers  improving  their  pastures  by 
the  use  of  superphosphate  and  careful 
management.  — H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


New  Laws 

Of  utmost  importance  to  farmers  is 
recent  bill  signed  by  Governor  Lehman 
paving  way  for  new  regions  market 
at  Albany.  Farm  organizatic  us  urged 
a  veto. 

SLANT:  Doubtful  if  two  Albany 
markets  can  be  successful.  Farmers 
who  have  already  invested  money  in 
Menands  Regional  Market,  now  func¬ 
tioning,  stand  to  lose  if  new  market 
divides  business  so  neither  can  profit. 
Menands  Market  served  section  ade¬ 
quately.  Signing  of  this  bill  is  severe 
blow  to  badly-needed  cooperative  re¬ 
gional  markets. 

A  bill  to  advertise  New  York  State 
to  tourists  has  been  signed,  with  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000.  Conservation 
Commissioner  Osborne  appointed  Allan 
Reagna,  Albany  newspaper  man,  to 
direct  the  agency.  SLANT,:  Automobile 
vacations  are  increasing.  We  have  the 
scenery.  New  York  State  should  get 
back  its  $100,000  and  more  too. 

Fruit  advertising  bill  proposing  $50,- 
000  expenditure  was  vetoed  on  grounds 
that  we  had  best  wait  until  final  results 
of  milk  advertising  are  determined. 

Falk  bill,  (signed)  continues  commis¬ 
sion  for  revision  of  tax  laws  and  appro¬ 
priates  $25,000.  Also  signed  was  Pack 
bill  stopping  farm  foreclosure  sale  if 
owner  pays  interest  and  costs  any  time 
up  to  actual  sale. 

Allen  bill  (signed)  includes  provision 
for  planting  shrub's  and  trees  along  all 
new  highway  construction. 

Several  new  laws  pave  way  for  using 
part  of  federal  $4,800,000,000.  One  per¬ 
mits  municipalities  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  against  specific  projects.  An¬ 
other  sets  up  a  state  revolving  fund  of 
$40,000,000  to  advance  to  localities  for 
public  works,  repayment  to  be  made 
when  federal  money  comes.  New  York 
State  hopes  to  get  about  $500,000,000 
as  its  share  of  the  federal  work  relief 
program. 


Pull  Farmers  Out  of  Mud 

Congressman  Bert  Lord,  of  New 
York  State,  is  back  of  move  to  get 
$600,000,000  slice  of  four  billions  work 
relief  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
route  and  school  bus  farm  roads.  Mr. 
Lord  has  already  consulted  with  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  Federal  Relief  Administra¬ 
tor,  and  his  next  step  will  be  to  put  it  i 
up  to  President  Roosevelt. 

SLANT:  With  so  much  government 
money  marked  for  public  works,  “farm-  \ 
er-to-market’’  roads  should  certainly 
come  in  for  a  share.  Statistics  show 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  nation’s  six 
million  farms  are  located  on  hard  sur¬ 
faced  highways;  48  per  cent  are  on 
semi-improved  roads;  and  42  per  cent 
&re  still  on  mud  roads. 
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The  ONLY  Mower  That  Gives  You  ALL 
the  Advantages  of  Enclosed-Gear  Design 


In  the  McCormick-Deering 
No.  7,  the  Entire  Driving 
Mechanism,  including  the 
Ratchets,  Is  Fully  Enclosed 
and  Runs  in  a  Bath  of  Oil. 


Here  is  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  No.  7 
Enclosed  -  Gear 
Mower — the  finest 
mower  on  the 
market. 


Gear  case  of  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  7  Mower  with  cover 
removed  to  show  transmission  assembly  and  lubrication.  The 
frame  has  been  cut  away  to  show  also  the  location  and 
construction  of  roller  bearings  and  flywheel  shaft  bearing. 

G  The  McCormick-Deering  No.  7  Enclosed- 
Gear  Mower  is  still  the  most  remarkable  mower 
ever  designed.  Only  the  No.  7  has  the  automo¬ 
tive  type  of  transmission  with  all  gears  and 
driving  mechanism,  including  the  ratchets,  com¬ 
pactly  grouped  inside  a  dust-tight  gear  case 
filled  with  oil.  Even  the  main  axle  bearings 
and  flywheel  shaft  bearings  are  automatically  lubricated. 

The  No.  7  mower  eliminates  approximately  28  per  cent  of  the  repairs 
commonly  required  for  old  types  of  mowers.  It  cuts  clean  while  turning 
corners.  It  is  easy  to  adjust.  It  is  properly  balanced— no  excessive  neck  weight 
on  the  horses,  and  the  cutter  bar  stays  down  to  its  work. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you  this  exceptional  mower 
that  has  a  lifetime  of  superior  service  built  into  it.  Other  McCormick-Deering 
Hay  Tools  include  dump  rakes,  sweep  rakes,  tedders,  side-delivery  rakes, 
loaders,  stackers,  and  horse  and  power-operated  presses.  Direct-connected 
power  mowers  are  available  for  McCormick-Deering  Tractors. 

International  Harvester  Company 


60S  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ttZ’JS 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira.  Ogdensburg,  N  Y.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  id  the  United  States. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK- 


DEERING  HAY 


McCormick-Deering  Farmall  Tractor  pulling  a 
McCormick-Deering  Cylinder-Rake  Hay  Loader. 

TOOLS 


AYRSHIRE  SHOW  and  AUCTION  SALE  »  ■  ■  FAIR  GROUNDS,  GOUVERNEUR,  N.Y. 

60  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  FROM  THE  LEADING  HERDS  OF  THE  “NORTH  COUNTRY.” 
INCLUDING  50  REAL  BUSINESS  COWS—  HEAVY  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK,  MOST  OF 
WHICH  ARE  FRESH  OR  DUE  SOON  —  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
AND  A  FEW  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  YOUNG  BULLS. 

ALL  FROM  ACCREDITED  HERDS  TUBERCULOSIS  F  R  E  E  —  CONSI GN  M  ENT  NEGATIVE 
TO  BLOOD  TEST  AND  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS. 

Sale  under  auspices  ST.  LAWRENCE  VALLEY  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

L.  L.  GROW,  Sales  Mgr.,  FORT  JACKSON,  N.  Y. 

JUDGING  10:00  A.  M.,  JAMES  COCHRANE,  JUDGE.  SALE  BEGINS  1:00  P.  M. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  late  Mr.  W. 

S.  Martin,  we  announce  with  regret  the  dispersal 
of  the  famous  Greatwood  Flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires.  Buttar  Breeding  has  made  this  an  out¬ 
standing  flock  of  the  country.  There  are  still  many 
exceptional  values  from  which  to  choose. 

Price  on  entire  flook  very  reasonable. 

Greatwood  Herd  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED  to  distribute  highest 
quality  Motor  and  Tractor  Oils,  Lubricants,  hand  soap, 
fly  spray  and  other  necessities  to  rural  and  village 
customers.  Unlimited  earnings  for  real  hustlers  and 
advancement  for  best  producers.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Write 

NO.  411,  LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


WHOLESALE  PLANTS,  from  certified  stock  seeds,  old¬ 
est  Virginia  grower,  choices  varieties  all  plants,  cab¬ 
bage,  onion,  75c- 1000.  Beet,  lettuce,  broccoli,  tomato, 
celery,  potato,  cauliflower,  other  plants.  For  late  plant¬ 
ing,  get  our  prices,  any  quantity. 

JOE  COUNCILL  SONS.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
7  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


23  Canadian  horses  —  all  weights  and 
l  or  ualc  •  colors.  Matched  pairs  and  singles.  All 
horses  guaranteed.  Also  one  Percheron  stallion. 

FULLER  FARMS,  WATERBURY  CENTER.  VT. 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOI^ 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alvah  A.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and.  pay  freight.  Ship 

to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SWINE 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSS 

8-12  weeks 

$5.00  —  $5.50  —  $6.00  each 
BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 

Breed  your  sows.  It’s  your  chance  now. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  to  7  WK.,  $4.75  EACH  —  7  to  8  WIG,  $5.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  TftL  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 

Berkshire  &  O.  I.C.,  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Duroc  and 
Berkshire  crossed — 6-7  wks.  old.  $5.00  each.  8-9  wks., 
$5.25,  10  wks.,  extras,  $5.50  each.  5%  Discount  on 
orders  of  §  pigs  or  more.  Ship  C.O.D. 

For  quality  pigs  and  prompt  service  give  us  a  trial. 


(340)  20 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ~  Hallcross  [Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  ckicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing'  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
If  you  do  not  figure  on  breeding,  we  can  offer 

LESS  MORTALITY— FASTER  GROWTH  on 
LESS  FEED  and  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

through  the  Hybrid  Vigor  gained  by  crossing  two  bred-to-lay  parent  breeds. 
We  recommend  particularly 

Barred  Hallcross  Chicks 

for  an  all  around  heavy  or  dual-purpose  type  bird.  We  feel  quite  certain 
they  will  OUTLIVE  and  the  pullets  will  OUTLAY,  any  of  the  other  heavy 
breeds.  Try  them  and  you’ll  like  them. 

And  for  quick  and  economical  meat  growing  we  do  not  believe 

HALLCROSS  BABY  COCKERELS 

can  be  equalled  anywhere.  They  grow  like  weeds. 


For  those  interested  in  the 
pure  breeds,  Hall  Brothers 
have  a  wide  variety  to  select 
from,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

This  year  get 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

for  dependable  profits. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch." 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Cert.  No.  917 


Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


HILLPOT 


a.JiflC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $5-00  $  9  00  U3-75  $85. 

Br.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds  5.00  9.50  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  48.75  95. 

Special  Matings  $3.00  more  per  100. 

3  weeks  old  chicks,  $23.00  per  100, 

Special  Mating  $26.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Standard  Mating  Special  Mating 

4  weeks  old  .  5-40  $-50 

6  weeks  old  .  -55  -65 

90%  pullets  guaranteed  at  4  weeks. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 
STARTED  CHICKS— EXRESS  COLLECT 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  129  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Backed  bv  25  Years  of  Breedino 
Noted  for  SPIZZERINKTTJM 
robust  health  surplus  vigor,  amaz¬ 
ing  vitality.  Bred  for  low  mortality 
In  layers  as  well  as  in  chicks.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  prices  on  Bahr 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  (C.C.2136) 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  55.  Kingston,  N.H 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  llll 

All  from  ROP  Certified 
Breeders,  B.W.D  Tested 
(Stained  Antigen)  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  Medal 
and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  own 
eggs — 25  oz.  up.  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue.  years. 

PDfKCRDFnS _  day  olds —  either  sex.  Won- 

LRuu  JUlvLOd  derful  for  fast  broilers  or 
big  brown  eggs.  Write  for  Circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


MAPES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 


BANKERS  QUALITY  DAY  OLD  PULLETS.  From 

Blood  tested  old  breeders.  Stained  Antigen  used.  Leg- 
boms,  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Day  ol< 
oockerels  3c  and  up.  Pekin'  Ducklings.  Compliance  N( 

1382.  EARLE  BANKER.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  large  type,  ex- 
DrtlYIVL/JT  cellent  layers.  Have  imported  and  bred 
this  strain  exclusively  for  20  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


FIRST 

PERFECT  SCORE 
IN  PRESENT  VINELAND  CONTEST 

By  producing  28  eggs  in  28  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  one  of  our  R.  1.  Reds  made  the  first  per¬ 
fect  score  of  the  present  Vineland  Contest.  Also, 
a  Redbtrd  Farm  pullet  was  first  to  reach  an 
average  Wright  of  25  ozs.  for  all  eggs  laid  at 
the  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest. 
30.000  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARM 
All  Pallorum  Tested  —  No  Reactors 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College.  We  do 
not  buy  eggs  from  other  poult  rymen. 

3-LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  laying  at  4  months;  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of 
Extra- Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Gash  refund  if  you  prefer. 
Send  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Comvliance  Certificate  No.  S1S9. 


On*  of  the  Largest 
and  ORIGINAL  Breeders. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 

Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 
Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list  Buy 
dependable  chides.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


High  Egg  Prices 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


J.  C.  Hatter 


MOST  Of  us  are  holding  our  breath 
while  market  prices  on  eggs  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  up  at  a  time  of  year  when 
they  practically  always  go  down. 
There  may  be  another  year  on  record 
when  wholesale  egg  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  after  the 
Easter  and  Pass- 
over  holidays,  ( I 
didn’t  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up 
ancient  records) 
but  it  certainly  is 
not  “according  to 
Hoyle.”  Of  course 
we  have  to  consid¬ 
er  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  unusual 
times.  Without 
looking  up  the  rec¬ 
ord  I’d  be  willing 
to  bet  a  plugged 
nickel  against  a 
counterfeit  Bul¬ 
garian  penny  that 
there  has  never 
been  a  year  before, 
following  a  severe  drought,  when  we 
were  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  depression, 
had  fifty-nine  cent  dollars,  and  had 
Congress  appropriate  five  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  make  purchasing  power  with. 

A  Complex  of  Unusualness 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
look  pretty  big  to  me  in  this  picture: 
1.  The  bottom  of  the  depression  (even 
the  Republicans  agree)  is  past  and  re¬ 
covery,  slow  as  it  may  be,  has  set  in. 
2.  The  grain  and  cattle  stocks  are  very 
low. 

3.  We  have  had  two  years  to  discourage 
people  from  raising  chickens. 

4.  The  drought  actually  caused  the  un¬ 
usually  heavy  slaughtering  of  laying 
stock. 

5.  Hatching  has  been  low  for  two  years. 
6.  Meat  prices  are  nearly  up  to  prosper¬ 
ity  levels. 

7.  The  general  price  level  has  been  rais¬ 
ed  by  the  devaluation  of  our  currency. 
8.  Speculators  have  made  money  for  two 
years  and  are  optimistic  over  the  out¬ 
look  this  year. 

9.  Storage  holdings  are  about  a  million 
cases  less  than  last  year,  which  is 
20%. 

10.  And  there’s  prospect  of  buying  power 
increasing  as  the  new  five  billion  dol¬ 
lar  appropriation  goes  to  work. 

I  could  probably  think  of  more  fac¬ 
tors  but  I  find  that  most  national  plans 
have  ten  points,  so  I  won’t  break  the 
rule. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  thought 
out  these  things  for  yourself  but  are 
probably  wondering,  just  as  I  have 
wondered,  how  many  of  these  things 
are  really  going  on  as  they  theoretic¬ 
ally  should. 

To  ease  my  own  mind  I  have  check¬ 
ed  up  on  some  of  the  government’s  re¬ 
ports  on  the  poultry  industry.  I  put 
quite  a  little  stock  in  these  because  I 
have  been  reading  them  for  many  years 
and  while  I  admit  that  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  incomplete  and  not  100%  accur¬ 
ate,  I  find  that,  in  comparing  year  for 
year  or  season  for  season,  the  same 
errors  and  omissions  are  probably 
made,  and  the  comparison  is  valuable. 

Mid-West  and  Pacific  Coast  Production 

According  to  the  reports  of  about 
300  egg  packing  and  shipping  points 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mid-west 
which  handle  almost  ten  million  cases 
each  year,  their  receipts  are  about  17% 
less  for  the  first  four  months  than  they 


were  in  1934.  The  total  egg  receipts 
of  the  country’s  four  largest  markets 
show  this  same  drop.  Judging  from 
my  daily  market  contacts  I  feel  sure 
that  these  figures  are  conservative. 
Northeastern  production  is  probably 
equal  to  or  greater  than  last  year  but 
heavier  hatching  and  heavier  small 
town  consumption  has  taken  away  the 
effect  of  this. 

To  partly  offset  this,  about  12% 
fewer  eggs  have  been  eaten  in  the  four 
biggest  markets.  Right  now,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  enjoying  the  best  post- 
Easter  consumption  in  recent  years. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  effect  of  high  meat 
prices. 

The  Hatchery  Reports  show  about  a 
12%  increase  in  hatching  for  the  first 
three  months  over  last  year.  These 
may  or  may  not  forecast  that  much 
increase  in  flocks.  The  early  hatch  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  guide,  but  if  this 
trend  continues  we  may  see  quite  a 
change  in  this  whole  picture  beginning 
some  time  next  fall  or  winter. 

Egg-Feed  Ratio 

One  very  welcome  change  has  come 
in  the  egg-feed  ratio.  That  is  the  ratio 
between  the  market  price  of  eggs  and 
the  purchase  price  of  poultry  feed. 
It  has  recently  turned  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  has 
been  more  favorable  than  in  either 
1934  or  1933. 

I  was  talking  to  the  president  of  a 
large  feed  concern  the  other  day  and 
asked  his  opinion  about  the  damage 
done  to  grain  crops  by  the  recent  dust 
storms.  He  said  that  the  storms  oc¬ 
curred  mostly  in  the  poor  grain  sec¬ 
tions  and  that  the  main  crop  probably 
has  not  been  damaged. 

Not  being  a  Wallace,  I  cannot  say 
how  much  grain  we  should  have  or 
will  have,  but  if  the  weather  doesn’t 
pull  another  fancy  trick  I  have  the 
impression  that  there  will  be  enough. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
long  time  predictions,  because  there  are 
so  many  things  I  cannot  control. 

For  the  present,  production  is  low, 
consumption  is  good,  storage  stocks  are 
piling  up  slowly,  hatching  is  heavy 
and  prices  are  fairly  favorable. 

I  would  like  to  see  production  in¬ 
crease  a  little,  but  mainly  in  the  North¬ 
east.  I  hope  storage  stocks  stay  be¬ 
low  the  past  five  years’  average,  and 
I  also  hope  consumption  and  egg  prices 
hold  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  how 
good  a  poultryman  you  are  and  see 
if  there  is  any  way  you  can  reduce 
mortality,  increase  production  or  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  quality. 


“Well,  what  do  you  expect  in  | 
lessons  ?” — Judge. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

For  the  Good  of  My  Soul 


IN  Dutchess  county  there  is  a  group 
of  poultrymen  who  call  themselves 
the  “Tell-the-Truth  Club.”  They  get 
together  and  admit  their  mistakes  and 
their  losses.  The  plan  has  some  obvi¬ 
ous  advantages.  I  am  not  a  member 
but  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps 
I  should  do  a  little  confessing  too.  I 
think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said, 
“When  in  doubt,  tell  the  truth.” 

Along  in  the  winter  I  told  in  this 
column  about  our  plans  to  try  out 
some  crossbreds,  hoping  thereby  to  in¬ 
crease  the  vigor  and  perhaps  cut  down 
the  laying  house  losses  of  our  pullets. 
Quite  a  number  have  asked  how  the 
crossbreds  are  coming  along,  and  soon¬ 
er  or  later  I  will  have  to  report  any¬ 
way,  so  here  is  the  confession. 

A  Poor  Start 

In  the  first  place,  we  didn’t  get  them 
where  we  had  first  planned.  We  found 
a  place  where  we  could  get  them  earlier 
and  at  the  time  that  seemed  quite  im¬ 
portant.  Furthermore,  instead  of  a 
cross  of  Red  males  with  Rock  hens, 
which  would  have  allowed  a  close 
separation  of  the  sexes,  we  had  to  take 
the  reciprocal  cross  of  Rock  males 
with  Red  hens.  Consequently  all  the 
chicks  were  of  one  color  and  we  had  to 
depend  on  the  skill  of  a  sexing  expert 
who  was  long  on  theory  but  ‘short  on 
practice.  We  wanted  pullet  chicks  only. 

Next,  we  got  them  from  a  hatchery, 
rather  than  a  breeder.  We  did  know 
where  the  eggs  came  from  and  that 
both  the  males  and  females  were  from 
high-producing  stock.  We  knew  too, 
that  they  were  from  a  bloodtested  flock. 

The  trouble  probably  came  through 
a  combination  of  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  The  weather  was  cold.  They 
were  hatched  February  23.  Instead  of 
being  delivered  as  I  had  hoped  they 
would  be,  they  were  sent  by  parcel 
post  and  it  took  them  two  days  to  get 
to  our  place  although  the  distance  is 
not  great.  Only  four  were  dead  and 
the  rest  looked  good.  But,  after  about 
two  days  in  the  battery,  they  started 
dying.  We  lost  a  lot  of  them  in  the  next 
week.  The  diagnosis  was  Pullorum. 

A  Costly  Lesson 

Out  of  that  I  have  learned  this. 
Hereafter,  at  least  in  cold  weather,  I 
will  insist  on  delivery  of  the  chicks  or 
go  for  them  myself.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  exposure  to  cold  conditions  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  heavy  losses. 
Of  course  there  must  have  been  some 
infection  present,  but  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  complete  protection 
against  chilling  in  the  first  few  days 
renders  the  chicks  much  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  this  disease. 


The  hatchery  was  fair.  They  saw  to 
it  that  we  took  no  great  financial  loss. 


this  portrait  on  May  8. 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

The  difficulty  is  that  instead  of  the  700 
pullets  we  need  to  fill  one  floor,  we  will 
have  only  400.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  fill  out  the  space. 

Between  two  and  three  weeks  of  age 
the  survivors  were  moved  from  the 
batteries  to  the  brooder  floor;  half 
screened,  half  covered  with  peat  moss. 
Most  of  them  grew  rapidly.  Some  were 
unthrifty  for  a  long  time  and  slowly 
came  into  condition.  There  have  been 
almost  no  further  losses. 

At  8  weeks  we  sold  all  the  broilers 
over  a  pound  and  a  half.  There  were 
78.  They  averaged  slightly  over  two 
pounds  each.  A  few  went  two  and  a 
half  pounds.  This  week  we  are  selling 
the  balance  of  the  roosters.  There  are 
about  50  of  them.  Also  to  market  will 
go  about  25  scrubby,  slow-growing  pul¬ 
lets.  We  have  406  good  pullets  in 
range  shelters  on  a  range  pasture  mix¬ 
ture  of  ^lfalfa  and  quack  grass. 

*  *  * 

Vitamin  A 

According  to  scientists,  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  vitamin  A  is  to  keep 
the  mucuous-secreting  membranes  of 
the  body  in  good  working  condition.  A 
deficiency  of  the  vitamin  results  in  an 
irritation  of  these  membranes  so  that 
externally  we  see  runny  nostrils  and 
watery  or  sticky  eyes. 

We  can’t  see  what  is  going  on  in¬ 
side,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  might 
similarly  result  in  an  irritation  of  the 
lining  of  the  intestines. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  has  something  to  do 
with  a  bird’s  resistance  or  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  infestation  with  intestinal 
parasites.  Whether  or  not  that  should 
turn  out  to  be  true,  I  want  my  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  to  have  plenty  of  tender 
green  grass,  clover,  alfalfa  or  weeds. 
These  are  rich  in  vitamin  A,  also  in 
protein,  if  they  are  young  and  tender. 
Certainly  this  will  do  them  no  harm. 
It  should  cut  down  the  cost  of  feeding 
them.  And  it  might  help  protect  them 
from  worms. 

j  dfem  WGY  Farm 

|  nUB  programs  | 

Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins,  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

MONDAY,  MAY  27 

12:35 — “What  Is  A  Good  Pullet?”  Prof.  L.  E.  Weaver. 
12:45 — “Appetizing  Surroundings,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  28 

12:35 — “Farm  Boys  Program.”  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  29 

12:35 — "Why  I  Am  Proud  of  My  Dairy.” 

1 2 :45 — Countryside  Talk. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  30  Holiday— No  program. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  31 

12:35 — “When  Your  Horse  Has  Indigestion,”  Dr.  F. 
DuB.  Smith. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Beatrice  Fehr. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  I 

12:30 — W’GY  4-H  Fellowship — “The  Fun  of  Forestry,” 
Albany  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  3 

12:35 — “Save  the  Bight  Poults  for  Future  Breeders.” 
E.  Y.  Smith. 

12:45 — “Golden  Eggs,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  4 

12:35 — “Early  Cut  Hay  Keeps  the  Grain  Bills  Away.V 
J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45 — New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5 

12:45 — “Where  One  Church  is  Better  Than  Three.” 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  6 

12:35 — “Some  Profitable  Uses  of  Summer,”  Leo  A. 
Muckle. 

12:45 — “The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Work.” 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  7 

12:35 — “The  Marketing  of  Purebred  Cattle  Begins  at 
Home,”  T.  P.  Whittaker. 

12:45 — “The  Women's  Corner,”  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  8 

12:30- — WGY  4-H  Fellowship— “Facts  Worth  Knowing 
*  About  Chickens,”  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  4-H 
Clubs. 


■Keep  ok  GIF. 

STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 


JUNE  FIRST  is  the  half-way  mark  in  many  flocks — half-way 
to  the  time  when  income  from  the  pullets  begins.  The 
second  half  of  the  growing  period  is  just  as  important  as  the 
first.  Growing  pullets  will  not  do  their  best  if  left  to  shift  for 
themselves;  there  is  danger  in  letting  them  “coast”  along  during 
the  developing  period.  The  kind  and  quality  of  feed  is  no  less 
important  in  this  period  than  during  the  first  8  to  10  weeks. 

And  it’s  more  important  to  you 
as  the  pullets  grow  older,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  more  invested. 

There’s  a  strong  temptation 
to  reduce  feeding  costs  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  less  complete  mash  after 
the  pullets  are  half-grown.  This 
is  a  mistake  and  false  economy. 
You  may  save  2  or  3  cents  on 
feed  cost  per  pullet,  but  you  may 
easily  lose  dollars  through  poorer 
development,  slow  growth,  and 
lower  egg  production  for  the  year. 
Many  poultrymen  tell  us 
that  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  doing  a  better  job 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Here  are  two  of  the  reasons:  1.  The 
1935  formula  is  the  best  to  date — we  have  not  seen  it  equalled 
or  excelled  by  any  other  commercial  feed.  2.  Poultrymen  are 
feeding  it  right  through  to  egg-laying  maturity — so  that  the 
birds  get  full  benefit  of  this  feed. 

Don’t  let  down  at  the  half-way  mark.  Keep  your  pullets 
on  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  straight  through.  If  you 
are  not  already  using  it,  see  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  today  for  open  formula  and  prices. 


YOUR  PROFITS 

from  the  pullet  flock  this  com¬ 
ing  year  depend  first  of  all  on 
rearing  the  most  rugged,  bred- 
to-lay  bird  possible.  You  can 
depend  upon  G.L.F.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  to  do  all  that 
feed  can  do  to  produce  such  a 
bird  with  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Feed  it  right  through  to 
egg-producing  age  to  get  full 
value  and  results  from  this  feed. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


(342)  22 
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gg  and  Poultry  Prices 
e  Higher.  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 
hicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 
sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 


'00,000 
CHICKS 
FOR 
SALE 


__  guarantee  1007°  live  delivery  ana  14  day  nvaoiuiy,  wmcn  u_ — - . — 

means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 

.  _  VJf  DiiBtv  Wilier  U/.U  Wolf  “A  A”  Oualitv  Matin? 


Order  from  this  Ad 
$1.00  Books  your  order 


VMfSurfiH  Doll,  Xifot 

Bleodtesl«4  bet  net  Fleck 
Insptctd  by  A.  T.  A. 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 
Kwfeitrf  ui  Fleck  hu7«tcd  by  A.  P-  A. 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
Bleedtotfd  oi  FWk  InjfKtld  by  A.  P.  A. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorn* 

Barred  &  Whit  Hocks  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyis- 
dattes^M  Orpingtons 
Jer*ey  Black  Giant*  .  .  . 
Assorted  Heavy  Breed*  *  . 
Assorted  Odd*  and  Ends  .  . 


$7.00 

$35.00 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

7.50 

37.50 

8.00 

39.75 

79.00 

S.50 

4Z-50 

3.5* 

47-50 

05.00 

7.00 

35.00 

7.40 

30.75 

73.00 

7.00 

35-00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

r«  add  le  per  duck— >1.00  books  yoor  order — We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  for 


$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
9.00  44.75  89.00 

10.50  52.50  105.00 

CCC  6&8  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 
;nce,  |»lus  postace  end  C.  O.  D.  chargee. 


WOLF  HATCHING  U  BRLLLlINt  I  1 1 W  -M.lRblBSONBURG,  OH  IQ. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

WHITE  MIN0RCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS,  S.  C.  ANC0NAS,  N.  H.  REDS . , . — -  £.00  40.00  80. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MIN0RCAS  . ~ . —  |,50  42.50  85. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS— LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . . . ~ . .  6.50  32.50  65. 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R-  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


—LANTZ  CHICKS— 

From  B.W.D.  blood  tested  flocks.  Sent  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

BREED  25  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  10c;  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 


2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  78.00 


THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  55  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


ammmmmam  pullets 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  Big  Type — Large  Bodied. 
English  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed  healthy 
and  well  raised. 


6  weeks . .  40c 

8  ” . . . . . . . .  50c 

10  ”  . . . . . .  60c 

12  ”  . . - . . .  70c 


Also  prices  on  older  stock.  Catalog  free. 
C.O.D.  on  Approval. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  ZeeiandN°  Mich. 


CHICKS  ccaoshdor 

Large  English  Type  190  1000 

White  Leghorns . . $6.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 6.50  63.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS — Big  Bodied,  Lopped  Comb,  Barron  Type. 

18  years  experience,  3  years  R.O.P. — Trapnesting  sev¬ 
eral  years,  adding  R.O.P.  and  Pedigreed  egg  lines  from 
national  breeders.  Booking  orders  now  for  chicks,  3  wk. 
pullets  with  100%  sex  guaranteed.  Older  pullets  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  Hatching  eggs,  24  and  26  oz,  per  doz.  Also 
sex  chicks.  Also  B.  Rocks.  Prices  right.  Literature  ex¬ 
plains  all.  FA  I R  VI EW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  54x,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

At  Reduced  Prices.  S.  C.  Hanson 
Mated  White  Leghorns,  Special  White 


Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Bloodtested 
stock.  No  money  down.  100%  live  arrival  pstpaid.  Pul¬ 
lets  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  wks.  ready  for  shipment.  Catalogue 
free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


^125000  PSY' 


Preferred  SIEBS 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 


The  real  value  of  chicks  is  measured 
by  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultry 
raisers  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers  insure  highest  profit.  That's  why  125,000 
poultrymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We  have  one 
quality  only,  The  Best — (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 


book  free.  Avoi(|  Delay-Order  Now! 

PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns...- _ _ $7.75  $37.50  $72.50 

Bd..  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  ) 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.,  J  — .  7.95  38.50  74.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  I 

White  &.  Black  Minorcas  ) 

White  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands.  > — .  8.45  41.00  79.50 

R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  I 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers - 6.95  33.50  64.50 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers . 6.45  31.00  59.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks . - . .  5.50  26.25  50.00 

ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 


CCVm  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
OEiACiU  orcas:  Pullets— $15.75 ;  Males— $4.00.  Any 
rHIPFC  Heavy  Breed:  Pullets  —  $12.50;  Males  — 
UllUVO  $8.00.  90  per  cent  accuracy  guaranteed. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


HAYES  BROS.  CHICKS 
LOWER  PRICES  ! 

See  prices  below  for  our 
regular  Supreme  Chicks — 
sent  postpaid,  guaranteed 
live  arrival.  75,000  chicks 
weekly.  Prompt  service. 
Customers  in  43  states. 


If  you  prefer  our  special  mating  known  as  ACE 
SUPREME,  add  $1.50  per  hundred  to  these  prices 
and  receive  guarantee  against  loss  10  days  or 
replaced  free. 


S.C.  Wh.  or  Bro.  Legh. :  \ 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  ( 
Rocks:  S.  C.  Reds:  Buff  ( 
Orpingt;  White  Wyadot;  ) 
Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas.  ‘ 


100  500 

$7.45  $36.50 


HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY 

92  Hayes  Building,  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS. 


LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


20th  CENTURY  CHICKS 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns  . t . 7e 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  &  Wyandottes  7(6* 
Also  6  other  breeds  and  Ducklings. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  catalog.  Box  R. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  NEW  w0AgK."GT01'- 


REDUCED  PRICES  ’yj 

months.  White  Minorcas,  heavy  layers  white  eggs. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


5S-P LEGHORNS ,  6Vze 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

IMlin  A  DDDfUICn  Barron  White  Leghorn  day-old  pul- 
UnlU  flrrnUlCU  lets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


BUCKEYE  2776-EGG  INCUBATOR,  good  condition, 
cost  $560,  sell  for  $50.  No  use  for  it. 

A.  MESSERICH,  WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say  that  you 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ass: 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


$13.00 

order, 

Write 

Rocks 

PINE 


SPECIAL  for  Immediate  Delivery— 2  to  3- 
Week  Started  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks, 
per  100,  by  Express.  Send  check  with 
in  full,  or  $2.00  per  100,  balance  C.O.D. 
for  Reduced  June  Prices  on  Leghorns, 
and  Reds.  Our  43rd  year.  Catalog  FREE. 
TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.J. 


ABYCHICKS 

sh  or  C.O.D. 

rge  Type  W.  Leghorns - 

rred.  White  Rocks  and  Reds 
sorted  $6.-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE, 
cunurvc  HATCHERY.  B  —  *  . . 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

100  500  1000 

$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

7.00  35.00  70.00 


DUCKS 


LOO  K  •  MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties# 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  gambi°er,T36hio. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs,  $5.00  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


BABY  TURKEYS,  best  obtainable  regardless  of  price. 
4,000  each  week  June,  July.  Order  now.  Prices  reasonable. 

TURKEY  ROOST,  Route  4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN. 


Handy! 


AT  first  sign  it  looks  as  though 
somebody  had  used  this  milk  can 
for  a  target.  What  really  happened 
was  that  Lee  Weaver,  our  poultry  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  figur¬ 
ed  out  that  an  old  milk  can  would 
make  the  best  possible  water  fountain 
for  pullets  on  range.  He  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  can  and  cut  a  notch  in  the 
cover.  When  the  can  is  filled  and  turn¬ 
ed  upside  down  in  a  container  the 
right  size,  you  have  a  first  class  drink¬ 
ing  fountain.  The  cans  can  be  filled  at 
the  barn  and  hauled  to  the  range  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble. 


Bare  Necks 

I  bought  some  hens  in  the  winter  and 
this  spring  their  necks  began  to  get  bare. 
Now  the  feathers  are  all  off  their  necks. 
Some  of  my  old  Leghorns  are  starting 
the  same  way.  Is  it  a  louse  or  insect  or 
are  they  rubbing  feathers  off  reaching  for 
mash  in  hoppers? — F.  S.j  New  York. 

There  are  three  possible  reasons  why 
hens  lose  the  feathers  from  their  necks. 
You  have  mentioned  two  of  them, 
namely  insects  (the  depluming  mite) 
and  rubbing  or  breaking  the  feathers 
off  on  the  edge  of  the  hopper  reel.  The 
third  one  is  molting. 

The  molt  always  starts  on  the  neck. 
If  your  birds  with  bare  necks  are  still 
in  good  laying  condition,  it  is  not  a 
molt. 

The  depluming  mite  is  not  at  all 
common  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  just  a  case  of  the  feathers  having 
become  brittle  so  that  they  break 
easily.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  common 
for  high  producing  hens  to  develop  this 
tendency  for  brittle  feathers  after  they 
have  been  laying  quite  a  while. 

Depluming  mites  are  so  very  small 
that  you  would  have  difficulty  finding 
them.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  neither 
of  the  other  two  possibilities  explains 


IOeneM  Chicks 


Wene  White  Leghorns 

Famous  Layers  of  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

100  for  $9.00  400  for  $34.00  1,000  for  $80,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

For  Big  Brown  Eggs  and  Broilers 

100  for  $9.50  400  for  $36.00  1,000  for  $85.00 

For  Select  Matings,  add  lc  a  chick. 
Immediate  Shipment,  Postpaid. 

100%  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Blood-Tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

Order  today;  Send  check/ or  money  order. 
Write  for  prices  on  Other  Breeds.  Ask  about 
our  Participation  Discount. 

WENE  CHiCK  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Dept.  D  Vineland,  N.  1. 


CHIX:  LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— We  are 

direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  and 
have  a  lot  of  nice  breeders  on  mountain  range. 
They  are  large  birds  and  excellent  layers. 

Summer  Chick  Prices:  $70.00  per  1,000. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 


supervision.  CAS?H  OR  C.O.D. 

100 

500 

1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. _ 

..  $6.50 

$32.50 

$65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

...  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

..  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

S.  C-  New  Hampshire  Reds  .. 

_  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

..  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CENTURY 

BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PROFITS 


E ZZ  prices  are  higher  -  -  raise  20th  Century 
Chicks  and  make  money.  Thousands  know 
their  true  value.  12  Breeds  -  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  FL  I.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Whites,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Wh.  &  Bl. 
Giants,  Buff  Orps,  Brahmas  &  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  SEXED  CHICKS 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  low  prices 
TODAY  Code  955 


20/aCENTURY  HATCHERY 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  test.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  our  new  deal  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  Chicks  . .  6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  Post  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 


COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxA,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


VflT  1  LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS. 
X* w/ 1  Bloodtested  (Off.  Pa.  Tube  Agg. ) 

Big  7  lb.  Type  per  102  510  1020 

English  Leghorns  . . $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks _ _  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10%  books  order. 
Catalog  free.  Cert.  5659. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  A,  K lei nfeltersvi He.  Pa* 


HERBSTER’S  qcuha.cks 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  . _ . $  6.50—100 

White  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes _  7.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds.  N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Rocks _  7.00—100 

White  Giants _ _ _ 10.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ _ _ _ _  6.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McClure,  Pa. 


y— ,  T  T  T  Y  r  rs  Large  Type  S.  C*  W.  Leghorns 

I  Hit  K  S  and  Assorted  $6.50-100:  Barred 
'*■*'  and  wh.  Rocks  $6.50-100.  All 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  (BWD)  Disease  Antigen  test 
Free  circular.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


PUIflfC  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

inilivn -  w  Wyandottes.  I00-$7.50.  W.  Giants 

$9.50;  Buff  Minorcas  $8.50;  White  Leghorns  $7:  Heoff 
Mixed  $6.50  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breed¬ 
ers.  M.  F.  MATTERN.  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  type  breeders,  bred  for  large  egg  size.  Fr* 
Circular.  May  and  June  prices:  $6.50-100;  $65.-JW“* 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  22,  Richfield, Pa* 


4IPYQ  Leghorns,  Rocks,  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Tested. 

From  Old  Hens.  FREE  Circular.  Price  List 
NG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Millerstown.  P** 


DUCKLINGS 


WlARDEE’S 

TEKIN 


Ducklings  I| 


World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARCEE,  Islip,  L.  I-.  K* 


ilir’VI  INrC  Mammoth  Pekin.  Big  Type,  fast 

UCR.L111VIO  growth.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.  N.  '• 


\RDY  BRONZE  POULTS,  Pekin  Ducklings,  Gosling 
lineas.  Chicks  Eggs.  Safe  arrival.  List  free.  , 

GHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLE.  P*  | 


GTE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Greatest  egg  I 
■ei-s.  Immune  to  poultry  diseases.  Hatching  eggs. 
-Wings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Fan»>* 
leland.  N.  J. 
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BUY  Kerr  vigorous  chicks  that  Live, 
Thrive,  Grow.  We  have  your  favorite 
breed,  from  heavy  laying  ancestry.  27 
years  breeding  for  laying.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested  for  pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  tube  agglutination  method. 
Don't  buy  any  chicks  until  you  get  our 
free  Chick  Book  and  special  discount 
offer.  Address  as  below.  Compliance 
Certificate  826G. 

Kerr  Chickeiies,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury,  Nor¬ 
wich;  Del. — Selbyvi lie.  (Address  Dept.  21  .) 


FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

A 


Get  the  money¬ 
making  facts 
about  FAIRPORT 
CHICKS. 

Free  Catalog  tells 
iboat  their  strict 
breeding  and  blood- 
lesting  program. 

Write  today  Box  44. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY' 


WPOULTRYFAi 
FAIRPORT.  N: 


Bend  for  2  color 
catalog  telling 
why  our  custom¬ 
ers  get  200  large 
egg  “flock  av- 
erages.”  Avery  Reds  bred  here  for  40 

pears.  15  years  BWD  tested  without  a  single  reactor 
on  50,000  birds! 

Every  egg  set  our  own.  Avery  Reds  or  Crosses 
LI  Vi.,  FEATHER,  GROW,  LAY  BIG  EGGS. 
BAY  PROFITS.  Y'our  satisfaction  guar- 
I  anteed 

C.  T.  Avery  &.  Son 
Route  7. 
Colrain.  Mass. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  _ _ $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  c.  R.  1.  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Assorted .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Add  lc  per  Chick  for  Special  Matings.  100%  arrival 
postpaid.  BLOOD-TESTED.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


0  KasJuj 


Healthy  -  Reliable 


Productive  -  Guaranteed! 
Big  White  Leghorns  — 


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Giant  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  lteds  and  N.  H.  Reds. 

Chase  Poultry  Farms  Wallk°xll,4V  y. 

PAGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds  and  W.  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100. 

Strong,  sturdy  New  England  stock,  official  100%  N.  II. 
state  tested  B.W.D.  agglutination  method.  No  reactors 
--98%  livability  guaranteed.  All  chick  losses  over  2% 
first  4  weeks  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
19  years  hatching  and  selling  quality  chicks  is  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Hatches  every  week.  Shipped  prepaid.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Cert.  10881. 

Long  View  Poultry  Farm,  “'Ltui'am'-r/'T' 

TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  egg  producers.  Fast  growing  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reus,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpington,  Andalusians. 
Rekin  Ducklings,  Bronze  Poults.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLtiK  S  HA1UHEKY,  l.bebr°tVn.  y. 
str!?nn  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

r)’e'v  Low  Prices  —  Prompt  deliveries.  AstOunding- 
teghest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  Pure  HANSON  300- 
riF?.  Double  Pedigree  Cockerels  head  our  flocks.  100- 
|8.00;  500-$40.00 ;  I000-$80.00.  Prepaid.  Without  exag- 
rh^i10n  .<*0U*He  these  prices  and  more,  are,  asked  for 
tecks  with  less,  or  no  better,  breeding.  Send  money 
omer  at  once  or  request  convincing  literature.  Box  16. 

Buckhill  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm, 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

TAKP  MHTirr  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
V t  nU  1  QUALITY  CHICKS 

womers  Quality  Large  Type  50  100  500  1000 

, White  Leghorns  .  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

X™*  T  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

TT*?®  Island  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

“riV “  Breeds  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog.  P.P.  Paid, 
oipteteited  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  20.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

n, tested;  Pullorum  disease;  Agglutination  Method; 
l  .i0  28  oz.  eggs,  stock  well  bred,  $8.00  per  100. 

^-Ar AYETTE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  G°od  chicks.  W-  Leg..  B.  Rocks,  New 

Hamp.  Reds.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.Y. 


the  bare  necks,  and  if  you  think  the 
condition  is  causing  a  falling  off  in  egg 
production,  I  suggest  that  you  send 
or  take  several  of  the  birds  to  a  poul¬ 
try  laboratory  for  examination. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


We  sincerely  believe  that  every  reader 
can  find  in  American  Agriculturist  some 
hint  or  information  that  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription. 
In  addition  to  the  facts  in  the  issue  it¬ 
self,  you  will  find  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
the  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  catalogues 
offered  with  out  cost  by  guaranteed 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers.  If 
you  fail  to  recognize  their  value  and  have 
looked  upon  them  merely  as  another  form 
of  advertising,  convince  yourself  of  their 
value  by  dropping  postcards  for  some  of 
these : 

After  49  years  with  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Addis  E.  McKinstry  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president.  Sydney.  G.  McAl¬ 
lister,  with  38  years  of  Harvester  service 
and  experience,  has  been  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Someone  has  commented  that  the 
first  requirement  for  this  office  is  that 
the  candidate  be  Scotch. 

*  *  * 

A  New  York  reader  inquires  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Merchants  Mutual  Casu¬ 
alty  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  All  the  recom¬ 
mendation  necessary  is  that  they  are 

American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
licensed  to  do  business  by  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  at  Albany. 

*  *  * 

Some  readers  have  asked  for  the  prize 

winner  of  the  baby  naming  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen-tested” 
Flour.  The  first  prize  winner  was  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Nelson,  318  Myrtle  St.,  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  and  the  name  “Norita”  is  derived 
from  an  old  English  word  meaning  a 
foster  child.  The  Northeast  was  repre¬ 
sented  among  prize  winners,  10th  place 
going  to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Larson  of  Allston, 
Mass.,  14th  to  Virginia  Duncan  of  Butler, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  numerous  winners  among 
the  1163  dollar  prizes. 

*  *  * 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  vacation 
this  summer,  clip  the  coupon  on  page  15 
of  this  issue  and  send  it  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  sent  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Here  are  a  number  of  booklets  recently 
offered  by  American  Agriculturist  adver¬ 
tisers  : 

Home  Canners  Textbook  (Costs  10c  but 
includes  12  dozen  gummed  printed  can 
labels).  Send  to  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.,  11  Hampshire  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Casco  Project  Book  explains  and 
tells  how  to  build  articles  winning  prizes 
in  last  year’s  contest  conducted  by  the 
Casein  Manufacturing  Co.  of  America, 
Dept.  427-1,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscribers. 


The  following  companies  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  American  Agriculturist  and 
granges  in  New  York  State  by  providing 
prizes  for  winners  in  cookie  baking  con¬ 
test  : 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — manu¬ 
facturers  of  Pillsbury’s  Flour. 

General  Mills  (Washburn  Crosby),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

— manufacturers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour. 

Colonial  Moasses  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  — Colonial  Mo¬ 

lasses. 

Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Perfection  Oil 
Stoves. 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

unit — Chain  grocery. 

Northern  New  York  Grocery  Company  (I.G.A.),  Malone, 
N.  Y. — voluntary  chain  grocery. 

General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
Worcester  Salt  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken.  New  Jersey.  Prizes 
to  be  announced  later. 

Standard  Milling  Company — Heckers’  Flour  —  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Prizes  to  be  announced  later. 
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JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  Write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS,  Utility 
Matings  $7.00-100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks.  $12  per  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARGE 


MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


$7.00 
PER  100 


Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order,  Bal.  C.O.D.  Ail  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50,000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 

Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$70.00 
PER  1000 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  27,  JUNE  3-10-17-24.  (OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG.  TEST). 
Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea.) . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  .  .  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

C.C.  No.  4849  100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Catalog  free.  STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $65. 

Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  ” n"  9  7  nn  7n 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
W.  Wyan.,  N.  H.  and  R.  X.  Reds 
Bar.  ,  Rock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred 

Assorted  .  iw»  *»•*••»  '»•*»“ 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 
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FREE  RANGE 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  .Tune-July  delivery  at  $7  per 
100;  $35.  per  500;  $70.  per  1000.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


IBW1U1MHIM 


Box  A, 


KlcinfcItmviile.Pj 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease,  BWD, 
bv  Antigen  Stained  Method.  100  500  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . - .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  w£lloshd!p 


f  f  \  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
4  ‘  1  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$32.50  $65. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.....'. . $6.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  6.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . 

R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps... 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  CircularFREE. 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
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Box  A, 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS  8L?^ed 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  70.00 

Mixed  $6.00-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD.  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 


JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.  8,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


SMITH’S  BLOOD-TESTED 

.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  C.  White  Leg.  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
f  w  w  4 — <  ¥|*-  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

**  *  '-v  ”  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 

BUY  SEXED  CHICKS  FR0M  AMERICA’S 

CIHUVO  PIONEER  SEXOR. 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  17  and  19c,  cockerels  3c. 
Heavy  Breed  Pullets  13c,  cockerels  8c 

BINGHAMTON, 
NEW  YORK. 


SPRUNGER  HATCHERY, 


—BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

They  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  pickouts  in  pullets.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A.  PITTSTQWN.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS — (B.W.D.  tested  Antigen  method,  re¬ 
actors  removed).  Ducklings,  Goslings.  Poults.  Catalog 
free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.... ...  7.00  35.00  /0. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 

^  a  PHirK  Q  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
V-niLIVO  gen  Tost  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

oLJ!  g  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type.  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR, 
ft.  VV.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  '100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  _ 7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  “cap-brush” 

Is  an  extra  bottle-cap 
with  a  tiny,  exact-sized 
hole,  for  factory-sealed 
“Black  Leaf  40”  bottles.  Spreads  thinner 
film  than  “paint-brush;”  absorbs  no  liquid  — 
so  enables  you  to  use  full  strength  ^lack 
Leaf  40,”  but  less  of  It. 

With  Its  “cap-brush,”  the  35c  size  normally 
treats  about  90  fowls  on  smooth  roosts,  for 
body-lice.  To  use,  tap  out  liquid  every  inch  or 
two  on  top  of  roost.  With  the  “cap-brush” 
spread  liquid  into  a  thin,  continuous  film 
about  width  of  “cap-brush.”  Try  this  method 
and  see  the  saving. 

Single  Bird  Delousing :  With  our 
cap-brush,”  35c  bottle,  a  “dash”  in  feathers 
two  inches  below  vent  and  on  back  of  neck 
kills  body-lice  and  head  lice. 


To  get  a  “cap-brnsh”  free  write  us,  stating 
whether  1-oz.,  6-oz.  or  1-lb.  Bize  is  desired. 


MAKI 


W 


TOBACCO 
By-Products  6* 
Chemical  Corp., 
Incorporated 
v*  Louisville,  Ky. 


'408303333 
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Cheese  It ! 


0%) 

AW-  GRQCL  Wd-TWAS  dUCKD-TI 


One  way  to  test  firmness  of  the  curd.  Takes  about  half  an 
hoar  to  reach  this  stage  after  the  rennet  has  been  added. 

At  the  Left  —  Curd  looks  like  this  when  ready  to  drain.  It’s 
right  for  draining  when  a  handful  of  curd  gently  squeezed  and 
suddenly  released  shows  vgry  little  tendency  to  stick  together. 


Wrapping  the  bandage 
around  the  cheese,  which  has  been 
pressed  for  an  hoar  and  will  be  press¬ 
ed  again  for  two  days  before  caring. 


paraffin.  Cheese  this  size  will  require  6  weeks  to  2 
months  to  ripen. 

Temperature  of  the  milk  and  curd  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  setting  container  into  a  tub  or  pan  of 
water  heated  to  the  desired  temperature.  A  basket 
or  mold  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  cloth  and 
bandage. 


A  LARGE  CHEESE 


F 

M  OR  some  unknown  reason,  Americans  eat 
less  cheese  than  do  other  people.  A  French¬ 
man,  for  instance,  will  sit  down  and  make  a  good 
meal  out  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  hunk  of  cheese, 
and  you  will  hardly  find  a  family  in  Europe — 
rich  or  poor — that  doesn’t  have  its  daily  helping 
of  this  palatable  and  nutritious  food. 

Cheese-making  goes  back  to  ancient  history, 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  every  farmer’s  wife 
made  her  own  cheese.  In  this  country,  it  was 
first  made  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers.  Although  modern  cheese  factories  have  now 
taken  over  the  job,  some  farm  women  still  do  a 
little  of  it  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk  on  the 
farm.  Connecticut  women,  in  particular,  have 
been  trying  their  hands  at  it  and  have  turned  out 
some  excellent  “American”  cheese.  Miss  Eleanor 
S.  Moss,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Connecticut,  passes  on  to  American 
Agriculturist  readers  the  following  recipes  which 
women  there  have  been  using : 

HARD  CHEESE 

Setting  the  milk  ( temperature  85° F.) 

Heat  10  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  85°  F.  and  hold 
it  at  this  temperature. 

Add  %  rennet  tablet  dissolved  in  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  cold  water  and  mix  thoroughly.  It  may  be 
stirred  for  half  a  minute. 

Cover  and  let  stand  undisturbed  till  curd  is  firm 
enough  to  cut  when  curd  will  break  clean  over  a 
thermometer  inserted  at  an  angle  and  lifted  up 
through  the  curd.  It  will  begin  to  separate  from  the 


sides  of  the  can  at  this  time.  Usually  takes  about 
half  an  hour  for  curd  to  set.  * 

Cutting  the  Curd  (temperature  85°  to  95  ) 

Cut  curd  into  squares  and  slice  into  cubes  as  much 
as  possible  without  crushing.  Whey  will  separate 
from  curd. 

Repeat  cutting  at  10  to  20  minute  intervals,  until 
curd  is  in  uniform  small  firm  pieces  about  size  of 
peas.  Don’t  cut  too  fine.  Continue  this  process  until 
curd  is  ready  to  drain. 

To  test  when  curd  is  ready  to  drain,  take  a  small 
handful  of  curd  and  press  the  whey  from  it  by 
squeezing  it  gently.  If  this  can  be  done  without 
crushing,  curd  is  ready. 

Draining  and  molding  curd 

Place  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  over  a  colander  and 
pour  curd  into  it.  Shape  into  a  ball  and  press  whey 
from  it  until  ball  of  curd  will  hold  its  shape. 

Fold  a  cloth  into  a  4  inch  bandage  and  pin  firmly 
around  the  curd.  Take  the  cloth  from  the  top  of  the 
ball  of  curd  and  crumble  until  there  are  no  cracks 
leading  into  the  center  of  the  cheese. 

Lay  a  fold  of  wet  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  cheese, 
then  any  flat  object  such  as  a  pie  plate  and  a  small 
weight,  or  a  flat  iron,  or  a  small  stone. 

Turn  two  or  three  times  the  first  day  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  will  be  uniformly  smooth.  Leave 
bandage  on  until  cheese  is  firm  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  This  usually  takes  only  one  or  two  days. 

Salting  and  Curing  (ordinary  room  temperature) 

As  soon  as  bandage  is  removed,  rub  the  cheese 
with  salt  and  let  stand  one  day. 

Wipe  off  salt  and  let  a  dry  rind  form  on  the 
cheese.  It  should  be  turned  once  a  day  until  rind 
is  dry. 

There  are  2  methods  of  curing:  First,  rub 
thoroughly  with  a  little  butter  once  or  twice  a  week, 
often  enough  to  keep  from  drying  out  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  mold  from  growing.  Second,  when  rind  is  firm 
dip  in  hot  paraffin,  coating  cheese  thoroughly. 
Watch  to  see  that  mold  does  not  develop  under  the 


To  make  a  cheese  from  20  or  more  quarts  of  milk 
follow  the  preceding  directions  for  salting  and  cur¬ 
ing.  Simply  increase  amount  of  rennet.  One  tablet 
will  set  40  quarts  of  milk. 

Salting  and  Curing 

Drain  whey  from  curd  and  add  salt.  If  whey  is 
thoroughly  drained  off,  3  ounces  of  salt  will  be 
enough  for  40  quarts  of  milk.  If  some  whey  re¬ 
mains,  it  will  take  a  little  more. 

The  curd  from  20  to  30  quarts  of  milk  can  be 
formed  into  a  ball  and  bandaged  into  shape  accord¬ 
ing  to  preceding  directions.  A  larger  quantity  should 
be  packed  into  a  mold  and  put  under  some  pressure. 
If  sides  of  mold  are  perforated  so  that  whey  can  flow 
out  freely,  5  or  10  lbs.  pressure  is  enough. 

Cure  just  as  you  would  a  smaller  cheese,  allow¬ 
ing  a  little  more  time. 

Too  much  rennet  or  too  high  a  temperature  will 
tend  to  make  the  cheese  dry  and  hard. 

The  richer  and  fresher  the  milk  used,  the  better 
the  cheese  will  be.  Skim  milk  makes  a  very  hard 
dry  cheese  and  is  apt  to  have  bad  flavor.  Use  good 
milk.  A  good  cheese  cannot  be  made  from  poor  milk. 

Besides  tasting  good,  cheese  is  worth  eating  for 
its  many  valuable  qualities.  It  is  a  muscle  builder 
and  body  builder,  for  it  retains  all  the  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  iron  of  milk.  It  is  also  a  splen¬ 
did  source  of  vitamins  A,  G,  and  D,  essential  to 
health  and  well-being.  The  Swiss  people  have 
the  record  for  eating  daily  the  greatest  amount  of 
cheese,  and  they  credit  to  this  their  sturdiness 
and  long  lives.  And  so  we  say  when  you  have  a 
surplus  of  milk  on  your  hands,  cheese  it! 

If  you  would  like  still  more  detailed  directions, 
send  5  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmers^  Bulletin  No.  I734>  entitled 
“Making  American  Cheese  on  the  Farm  f°r 
Home  Consumption.” 


We  had  Real  Trouble 

BEFORE  WE  ORGANIZED  I 


Published  by 


VOL*  YOUNO  FELLOWS  Don't 


KNOW  WHAT  MILK  TROUBLES 

ARE  / 


As  every  old-time  dairyman  in  the  milk  shed  knows,  selling 
his  milk  was  a  real  battle  before  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
born.  He  was  never  sure  of  his  market — he  had  no  voice  in 
the  price  he  was  to  receive — he  was  never  even  sure  he  would 
get  his  money.  He  was  unorganized  and  defenseless — at  the 
mercy  of  the  inefficient  and  unfair  dealer.  And  not  even  the 
honest  dealer  could  protect  him. 


TODAY,  organized  strength  gives 

Meal  Defense 

Obviously,  except  for  organized  dairymen,  a  market 
crash  would  have  come  weeks  ago  following  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision.  How  long  the  market  can  be 
held  under  present  conditions,  no  one  can  say. 

The  need  for  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  dairy 
farmer  was  never  more  apparent  than  it  is  today.  The 
good  that  organized  dairymen  can  do  the  industry  was 
never  more  certain.  The  dairymen’s  strongest  defense 
is — ORGANIZATION.  This  is  true  even  if  there  is 
GREATER  regulation  of  the  dairy  industry. 


dairymen  a 


TODAY  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  would 

have  been  disastrous  to  the  old-time  dairymen,  the 
power  of  organized  dairymen  has  held  the  market  firm. 
This  power  has  thus  far  proved  a  bulwark  against  the 
flood  of  outside  milk  made  possible  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  has  broken  down  state  lines — 
against  the  efforts  of  some  dealers  to  bring  in  cheap 
milk  and  break  the  market — against  the  same  seeking 
for  an  unfair  advantage  that  prevailed  before  the  dairy¬ 
men  became  organized. 
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DESSERT 


•  TUNE  IN.' 

EVERY  DAY  (EXCEPT  SATURDAY 
AND  SUNDAY)  AND  ENJOY  THE 
LOVABLE  AND  HUMOROUS  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  OF  “THE  GUMPS”  —  AMERI¬ 
CA’S  MOST  BELOVED  FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


Style  and  Comfort  Combined 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER  OUTFIT  PATTERN  NO.  3019  is  as  cute  as 
can  be  with  its  smart  middy  influence.  Sister’s  dress  might  well  be 
made  of  white  linen-like  cotton  with  navy  trim,  while  brother’s  suit  has 
navy  trousers  and  a  white  blouse  with  navy  trim.  If  both  patterns  are 
ordered  in  the  same  size,  they  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  one,  but  if  in 
two  different  sizes,  they  come  as  two  different  patterns.  Pattern  sizes 
are  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  for  dress  and  1  yard  of  39-inch  dark  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  of  35-inch  light  material  for  suit. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3159  has  the  smart  lines  for  which  matrons 
search.  It  has  the  slenderizing  points  which  matronly  figures  need  and 
yet  has  distinction  as  well.  Prints  or  plain  tub  silks,  pastel  linens,  shirt¬ 
ing  cottons,  pique  or  seersucker  would  be  suitable  materials  for  inter¬ 
preting  this  design  which  may  be  had  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 


CAPED  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3123  provides  a  smart  touch  which  the 
young  things  expect  in  their  late  spring  and  summer  outfits.  Printed 
silk,  the  cottons  in  silk  or  wool  effects,  or  sheer  woolens  in  pastel  tones 
lend  themselves  beautifully  to  this  model.  Pattern  sizes  are  11,  13,  15 
and  17  years.  Size  15  requires  4y2  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Rhubarb  juice  is  valuable  for  fruit 
beverages  and  for  combining  with  other 
fruit  juices  to  give  tartness  to  jelly. 

*  *  * 

Using  cold  tea  for  part  of  the  liquid 
in  fruit  punch,  especially  when  many 
people  are  to  be  served,  improves  the 
flavor  and  conserves  other  ingredients. 

*  *  * 

Battleship  linoleum,  cemented  on, 
makes  a  lifetime  covering  for  the  kit¬ 
chen  table  which  is  easy  to  take  care 


of  and  soft  enough  to  prevent  easy 
breaking  of  dishes.  Only  the  best  grade 
of  linoleum  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Colors  to  harmonize  with  the  room  may 
be  obtained. 

*  *  * 

A  tempting  dessert  can  be  made  of 
fresh  peaches  mixed  with  cooked  rice 
and  served  with  cream  and  sugar. 

*  *  * 

A  piece  of  orange  peel  kept  in  the 
tea  container  gives  the  tea  a  deliciously 
different  flavor. 


POOLE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  BARGAIN! 

Factory  Prices  Save  You  More  Than  50% 


Many  attractive  models  including  wall  clocks. 
Due  to  the  price  discount  these  clocks  will  soon  be 
gone.  Write  now  direct  to  factory  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION.  ITHACA.  N.  Y, 
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HOTEL  Q 


TIMES 

SQUARE 


43rdSt.Westof  Broadway 
New  York 


An  Address 
that  Places 
fj  YouRightin 
the  Center 
of  Things. 


Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00~$4.00  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at$1.7S 


HWETVTORS 


/ 

■  I  Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send 

■  I  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 

■  l  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 

and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  | 
Jfor  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
735  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLIP 
THIS  AO 


Thousands  exclaim 
v  “Quickest  service, 
I  finest  quali^fl,  work 
I  ever."  Individual 
f  attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA! I  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x10  hand-pain  ted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Film  Service 

Dept.  C  58 
Janesville,  W.sconsln 


Rolls  Developed. 


Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  Any  size.  25c  coin,  including 
two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box 
829.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  S  prints  25c 
Prints  ’3c  each.  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


WEDDINGS — Excellent  announcements  or  invitations, 
100  mailed.  $2.85.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt 


Coming  to ■ 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 
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A  1934  contestant  demonstrates  how  a  steep  bank  may  be  converted  into 
a  beauty  spot.  Call  it  a  wall  garden  or  rock  garden — as  you  like. 

Better  Yards 

A  Bit  of  Competition  Adds  Spice 


WHAT  is  a  yard  for?  Is  it  just  a 
bit  of  necessary  ground  to  fill 
the  space  between  the  house  and  the 
road,  or  perhaps  just  a  nuisance  about 
which  the  wife  continually  nags  you  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  find  the  time  to  mow 
the  lawn  and  weed  the  flower  bed? 
Or,  on  your  farm,  is  it  a  thing  of  beau¬ 
ty  for  the  family  and  their  friends  — 
a  place  to  enjoy  —  a  sanctuary  from 
toil  and  trouble? 

Believing  that  too  few  of  our  read¬ 
ers  relaize  what  can  be  done  with  little 
work  and  expense,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  joined  with  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  Federation  and  4-H  clubs  three 
years  ago  to  sponsor  a  little  contest  in 
yard  improvement. 

The  Home  Grounds  Improvement 
Contest  for  1935  has  started  off  with 
a  bang.  Eighteen  counties  have  en¬ 
rolled  and  are  already  being  visited  by 
landscape  experts  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Torrey  of  Canandaigua  is  chairman 
of  the  State  Contest  committee.  It  is 
handled  in  the  counties  enrolling  for 
the  project  by  the  county  boards  of 
Home  and  Farm  Bureaus  and  Junior 


clubworkers.  The  counties  already  en¬ 
rolled  are  Allegany,  Broome,  Catta¬ 
raugus,  Chautauqua,  Chenango,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Greene,  Madison,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Montgomery,  Nassau,  Oswego,  St. 
Lawrence,  Schenectady,  Steuben,  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Ulster. 

Those  from  the  college  who  are  visit¬ 
ing  the  counties  this  year  are  Miss  Lu¬ 
cille  Smith  and  Professors  D.  J.  Bushey 
and  J.  A.  DeFrance.  It  is  expected 
that  these  visits  will  be  completed 
about  May  15th,  which  will  give  the 
counties  an  even  chance  to  complete 
their  plans  for  actual  planting  which 
will  be  done  before  the  contest  ends, 
September  1st. 

County  prizes  have  been  provided  by 
the  county  committee.  State  prizes, 
to  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
contributes,  will  be  awarded  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Home  and  Farm 
Bureau  Federations  in  November.  The 
pictures  on  this  page  are  good  examples 
of  attractive  farm  plantings  made  in 
the  1934  contest,  and  demonstrate  what 
good  advantage  contestants  took  of  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  grounds 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  folks. 


Above:  Young  farm  people  might  not  be  so  much  attracted  to  village  or  town 
I  for  their  entertainment  if  they  had  a  place  to  play  at  home.  One  contestant 
|nas  met  this  situation  by  providing  a  tennis  court  as  a  part  of  the  attractive  lay- 
lout  of  home  grounds.  Note  how  the  plantings  “tie”  the  house  to  the  ground. 

IBe/ou;:  The  principles  of  good  landscaping  have  been  met  here.  The  open 
|sfrefc/i  of  grass  with  the  borders  showing  low  growing  plants  backed  by  those 
fwhich  grow  higher,  carry  out  a  fundamental  plan  in  plant  arrangement. 
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YOU  CAN 


EASILY  AFFORD 


The 

FINEST  FARM  WASHER 


Call  on  the  nearest 
Maytag  dealer  Now 


BUY 


R 


MAYTAG 

Equipped  with  the  famous 
Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor,  or  an  electric  motor. 


A  roomy,  lifetime  cast-alum¬ 
inum  tub  that  washes  faster, 
cleaner  and  keeps  the  water 
hot  for  an  entire  washing. 

Washings  for  more  years  at 
lower  cost. 


OWN  YOUR  MAYTAG  NOW 
ON  EASY  TERMS  AT  TODAY’S 


EMARKABLY 
LOW  PRICES 


THE  MAYTAG  C  0  M  PA  N  Y  •  manufacturers  •  founded  1893  •  N  EWT  0  N,  1 0  W  A 


HI20u>cu6v254e  104 

12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 
125bulbsfor$1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 

Burpee's  New  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  573  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  vr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  liferatui* 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers.N.Y. 


0  Let  us  help  you  win  a  prize  in 
the  Grange  Molasses  Cookie 
Contest. 

First,  send  for  our  free  recipe 
booklet  which  gives  many  new 
and  interesting  recipes  for 
cookies. 

Second.  Be  sure  to  use  Colonial 
Red  Label  Molasses.  The  best 
ingredients  will  stand  the  best 
chance  of  winning  a  prize.  And 
Colonial  is  one  of  the  best.  Made 
only  of  finest  fresh  crushed 
sugar  cane  juice.  Extra  fine  and 
pure.  Extra  flavorous  and  de¬ 
licious.  Your  grocer  has  it. 


Colonial  Molasses  Co.,  Inc., 

616  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  recipe 
booklet. 


Colonial 

RED  LABEL 


Name  _ 
Address 


MOLASSES  m 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  CO.,  Inc.,  616  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


(348)  28 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big  -  Heart  TALES 


Those  'Napoleon  Willows 


ONE  spring  in  the  early  sixties,  old 
Capt.  Livy  Purrington,  a  sailor  of 
the  clipper-ship  period,  finished  a  voy¬ 
age  and  came  home  from  Capetown. 

“I’m  done  with  the  sea,  Sally,”  he 
said  to  his  wife.  “I’m  going  to  buy  a 
farm  and  settle  down  —  on  land.” 

So  he  bought  back  the  old  Lusory 
Purrington  place,  far  up  the  Andro¬ 
scoggin  valley,  a  long  way  from  the 
lure  of  the  ocean  wave. 

On  his  last  voyage,  Captain  Purring¬ 
ton  brought  home,  inside  the  barrel  of 
an  old  blunderbuss,  a  remarkable  his¬ 
toric  souvenir,  The  Shenandoah  had 
chased  him  out  of  his  course,  and  he 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  shore  water 
at  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  If  his  ship 
had  not  been  a  very  fast  sailer,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  escape  at 
all.  As  it  was,  the  privateer  lay  out¬ 
side  the  roadstead  for  several  days, 
waiting  for  him;  but  one  dark,  stormy 
night  he  managed  to  slip  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  got  away. 

While  “coopered  up  there  at  St. 
Helena,”  —  as  Captain  Purrington  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  —  he  several  times  climbed 
the  six-hundred-foot  wooden  staircase 
at  Ladder  Hill,  in  order  to  watch  the 
privateer,  which  was  lurking  like  a 
beast  of  prey  behind  the  lofty  head¬ 
lands  alongshore.  Once  he  went  over 
the  hills  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  grave 
at  Longwood.  Before  he  returned  to 
his  ship,  he  clipped  two  twigs  from 
the  weeping  willows  that  stood  near 
the  grave.  Those  slips  he  brought 
home,  rolled  in  a  damp  cloth  inside  the 
bell-mouthed  gun  barrel. 

The  old  song,  “Napoleon’s  Grave,” 
appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  Yankee  sea  captain: 

On  a  long  barren  isle,  where  the 
wild  roaring  billow 
Assails  the  stem  rock,  and  the 
loud  tempests  rave, 

The  hero  lies  still  ’neath  the  low- 
drooping  willow, 

That  like  fond  weeping  mourners 
leaned  over  his  grave. 

Captain  Purrington  gave  the  slips  to 
Aunt  Sally  to  set  out  up  at  the  new 
farm;  and  she  set  them  out  and  tried 
her  best  to  make  them  live.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  would  be  mightily 
disappointed  if  those  trophies  from  his 
last  sea  voyage  should  die. 

For  some  reason,  the  shoots  did  not 
germinate;  perhaps  the  long  sea  voy¬ 
age  from  St.  Helena  to  Portland  had 
proved  too  much  for  them.  Aunt  Sally 
watered  them  and  watered  them,  yet 
no  signs  of  buds  appeared;  and  at  last, 
in  despair,  she  practiced  a  pious  fraud 
on  her  husband.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May,  Captain  Purrington  was  away 
from  home  for  nearly  two  weeks,  set¬ 
tling  the  accounts  of  his  last  voyage; 
and  on  one  of  those  days,  Aunt  Sally 
drove  down  to  the  little  village  of  New 
Gloucester,  where,  in  the  old  burying 
ground,  grew  a  weeping  willow  that 
she  had  seen  on  a  former  visit.  She 
clipped  several  twigs  off  that  willow, 
pinned  them  under  her  petticoat,  and 
set  out  for  home  with  them  that  eve¬ 
ning. 

When  Captain  Purrington  returned, 
he  was  much  pleased  to  see  on  each 
side  of  the  garden  gate  two  little  wil¬ 
low  shoots  just  bursting  into  leaf. 

The  willows  thrived,  and  in  the 
course  of  eleven  years  had  grown  into 
two  rather  handsome  weeping-willow 
trees,  with  hundreds  of  drooping  twigs. 
The  unsuspecting  old  captain  was  wont 
to  point  them  out  proudly  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  as  the  weeping-willows 
he  brought  from  the  grave  of  Napoleon 
on  his  last  voyage  at  sea. 

Aunt  Sally,  who  was  a  conscientious 


soul,  must  have  felt  a  little  queer,  hear¬ 
ing  the  old  captain  tell  that  Napoleon 
willow  story  so  often;  but  for  years 
she  never  breathed  a  word  about  the 
willows  to  anyone.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  what  the  old  captain  and 
his  friends  did  not  know  would  not  hurt 
them;  or  else  she  chose  to  take  a  load 
on  her  conscience  and  bear  it,  rather 
than  have  her  husband  disappointed 
over  the  willows. 

The  year  my  class  was  graduated 
from  the  academy,  we  were  trying  to 
raise  $100  for  the  graduation  expenses. 
It  was  hard  to  raise  $100  in  those 
years  following  the  Civil  War.  By 
1873  all  property  values  had  depreci¬ 
ated,  and  money  was  very  scarce. 

We  held  more  than  ten  class  meet¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  discuss  plans.  One 
plan  was  to  plant  and  care  for  twenty 
gardens,  belonging  to  the  well-to-do 
people  of  the  village.  Another  was  to 
get  two  hundred  young  mountain-ash 
trees  from  the  natural  meadows  on 
Lurvey’s  Stream,  and  set  them  out  in 
dooryards  and  on  lawns,  at  fifty  cents 
each.  But  neither  idea  proved  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many  householders. 

In  the  class  was  a  youth,  named  Or¬ 
ange  Judd  Robbins,  who  lived  up  the 
Androscoggin  valley,  near  Captain 
Purrington’s  place.  After  the  moun¬ 
tain-ash  plan  collapsed,  the  “Orange 
Robin,”  as  we  called  him,  proposed 
that  we  sell  Napoleon  willow  slips.  His 
plan  was  for  the  class  to  organize  a 
glee  club  and  make  a  musical  tour  of 
the  villages  near  ours.  A  good  plan, 
he  thought,  would  be  for  us  to  go  in  a 
group  to  the  doors  of  the  prosperous, 
sing  “Napoleon’s  Grave,”  then  tell  why 
we  had  called,  and  offer  to  set  out  a 
Napoleon  willow  slip. 

The  plan  appeared  to  promise  fun 
and  profit;  and  as  we  had  four  or  five 
pretty  good  voices  in  the  class,  it  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

When  the  Orange  Robin  went  home 
over  Sunday,  he  called  on  Aunt  Sally 
Purrington,  who  was  now  a  widow,  and 
asked  her  for  slips  from  her  two  Na¬ 


poleon  willows;  for  there  were  literally 
thousands  of  the  little  drooping  twigs 
that  could  be  clipped  without  injury  to 
the  trees.  Aunt  Sally  consented,  and 
when  Orange  came  back  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  he  brought  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
little  twigs. 

After  recitations  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  we  started  out  with  the  willow 
slips;  we  stopped  at  several  houses, 
sang  “Napoleon’s  Grave,”  which  we 
had  carefully  rehearsed,  and  then  ex¬ 
plained  our  mission  to  the  people  who 
came  to  the  doors  or  windows.  We 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


sold  and  set  out  nine  Napoleon  willow 
slips  that  first  afternoon,  and  we  sold 
five  more  for  the  village  cemetery  the 
next  day.  We  felt  sure  that  the  idea 
would  “go”  with  the  public,  if  we  sang 
well,  were  merry  about  it,  and  told  a 
good  story  of  old  Captain  Purrington 
and  the  Shenandoah. 

Orange  went  home  that  afternoon  to 
get  another  bundle  of  the  willow  shoots 
— three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  He 
returned  the  next  morning  when  the 
class  was  at  its  Latin  prose  recitation, 
and  waited  in  the  anteroom  until  we 
came  out.  He  had  a  bundle  of  willow 
slips  rolled  up  in  a  newspaper. 

“Something’s  happened,”  he  said, 
looking  at  us  curiously.  “Aunt  Sally 
has  owned  up,  and  after  all  our  efforts, 
our  plan  is  ruined.” 

“  ‘Owned  up?’  Owned  up  to  what?” 

“We’re  in  a  scrape,”  said  Robbins. 
“These  are  not  Napoleon  willows  at 
all!  The  old  lady  has  had  an  attack  of 
conscience.  She  cried  over  it!  The 
slips  Captain  Purrington  brought  home 
from  Napoleon’s  grave  died;  and  while 
the  old  captain  was  away  from  home, 
Aunt  Sally  got  some  fresh  ones  from 
down  New  Gloucester  way  and  set  them 
out.  What  we’ve  been  selling  for  Na¬ 
poleon  willows  are  nothing  but  New 
Gloucester  willows!” 


Anfeel  Coburn  whistled;  so  did  ray 
cousin  Addison,  and  so  did  Hiram 
Sewell. 

“And  we  have  sung  ‘Napoleon’s 
Grave’  and  sold  those  willows  to  peo¬ 
ple!”  Lucia  Scribner  exclaimed. 

“And  what’s  worse,  taken  people’s 
money  for  them!”  Theodora  added. 

For  a  whole  long  minute  we  sat  and 
looked  at  each  other;  then  one  member 
of  the  class  —  I  will  not  give  his  name 
—  winked  solemnly,  went  to  the  ante¬ 
room  door,  peeped  out,  and  closed  it 
softly.  “We’re  not  to  blame,”  he  said. 
“We  thought  they  were  all  right.  I’m 
sorry  the  old  lady’s'  confessed;  but  let 
it  go.  What’s  the  harm?” 

To  this  day  I  remember  the  disap¬ 
proving  looks  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  heard  him.  Addison  laughed,  and 
said,  “What  made  you  get  up,  listen 
at  the  door,  and  shut  it,  before  you 
made  that  suggestion?” 

The  fellow  flushed;  and  no  one  offer¬ 
ed  any  further  comment. 

Hiram  suggested  that  we  take  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Kennard,  the  preceptor, 
on  the  subject. 

“No,  siree!”  cried  Bronson  Chaplin. 
“I  would  be  ashamed  to  have  to  ask 
him  or  anyone  else  for  advice  on  such 
a  subject!  This  is  purely  a  question 
of  class  honor,  and  of  our  personal 
honor,  too.” 

“Right  you  are!”  exclaimed  Hiram. 
“What  we  want  to  do  is  to  go  round 
this  afternoon  where  we  sold  those 
bogus  willows,  hand  back  the  money, 
pull  up  the  shoots,  and  tell  the  people 
that  we  were  deceived.  But  we  can’t 
unsing  the  song,  very  well,”  he  added, 
laughing. 

We  went  round  the  village  that  eve¬ 
ning,  and  handed  back  the  money  we 
had  collected.  The  people  laughed,  but 
probably  thought  none  the  less  of  us. 
As  we  did  not  quite  like  to  expose  old 
Aunt  Sally  Purrington,  we  merely  said 
there  had  been  a  mistake  made  as  to 
the  source  from  which  the  willow  slips 
had  come. 

Bronson  C’  #  :n  proposed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  for  the  class  debate 
Thursday  evening: 

“What  would  have  been  the  final  re¬ 
sult  if  Aunt  Sally  had  never  confess¬ 
ed?” 

Bronson  argued  that  if  the  old  lady 
had  held  her  peace,  all  that  part  of 
New  England  would  have  been  covered 
in  time  with  willows  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Napoleon’s  grave. 

“Now,”  he  continued,  “when  the 
whole  population  of  a  country  believes 
that  a  certain  thing  is  so,  that  thing 
becomes  truth  to  them.  If,  therefore, 
Aunt  Sally  hadn’t  owned  up,  these  wil¬ 
lows  would  have  been  true  Napoleon 
willows!  Can  anyone  deny  it?” 

Hiram  rose  to  say  that  what  Bron¬ 
son  had  said  was  all  evidently  true,  and 
that  in  confirmation  of  it  he  would  cite 
a  parallel  case  from  astronomy. 

“In  former  times,”  he  said,  “all  the 
world  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat, 
and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved 
round  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Now  if  the  gentleman’s  argument  is 
correct,  as  it  doubtless  is,  the  earth 
mas  flat  at  that  time  because  people 
thought  so,  and  the  sun  did  revolve 
round  it  every  day.  If  the  earth  is 
round  nowadays,  —  as  some  believe,  — 
it  has  surreptitiously  changed  from  flat 
to  round.  Logic  is  logic.  Isn’t  that 
so?” 

At  this  point,  Addison,  who  was  Pre‘ 
siding,  cut  short  the  debate  by  saying 
that  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  were 
juggling  with  truth. 

When  the  Orange  Robin  went  home 
Friday  night,  the  old  lady  was  out  at 
the  door,  to  see  him  as  he  went  tty 
“She  asked  me  all  about  it,  and  said 
she  was  terribly  sorry,”  Orange  after- 
ward  informed  us. 

She  was  out  beside  the  road  to  hail 
( Continued  on  Page  ?  ? ) 
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g.Song  0^  the  Lazy  Fsojpep* 


WHEN  days  git  warm  in 
spring,  my  spouse  starts 
in  a-cleanin’  up  the  house,  she 
turns  it  topsy-turvy  and  goes 
after  it  to  beat  the  band,  with 
broom  and  mop  and  suds  and 
soap ;  when  she  starts  that  I 
give  up  hope  of  havin’  much 
to  eat,  there  ain’t  a  thing  that 
doesn’t  taste  of  paint.  I  have 
to  take  the  rugs  and  whack 
away  at  them  until  my  back 
is  lame  and  sore,  and  all  the 
dirt  is  scattered  o’er  my  bread 
and  shirt.  I  have  to  take  the  “ 
carpets  out  and  beat  them,  too, 
until  about  to  drop  from  dust 
and  weariness,  and  then  Mi- 
randy  says :  ‘‘I  guess  you’ve 

done  enough  with  that  there 
stick,  so  you  just  take  this  old 
straw  tick  and  fill  it  up  with 
nice  clean  straw.”  So  though 
the  pangs  of  hunger  gnaw,  I 
work  and  toil  all  through  the 
day  without  no  dinner  or  no 
pay. 

These  women  folks  is  too 
blamed  neat,  if  I  sit  down  up¬ 
on  my  seat  to  rest  a  spell, 

Mirandy  is  right  after  me  agin, 
gee  whiz,  to  carry  water  from 
the  pump,  she  likes  to  see  me 
on  the  jump.  She  alius  hates 
to  see  me  rest,  and  if  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest,  while  I  sit  and  expectorate,  that  some  of  that  there  work 
could  wait  until  tomorrow,  she  just  glares  and  starts  me  scrubbin’  down  the 
stairs.  She  routs  out  ev’ry  speck  of  dust,  she  even,  much  to  my  disgust, 
scrubs  all  the  woodwork  and  the  wall ;  she  never  wants  to  rest  at  all  until 
she’s  moved  each  chair  and  bed  and  put  the  dressers  there  instead.  ^  That 
woman  likes  to  clean  and  paint,  and  put  the  pictures  where  they  ain’t,  she 
wants  the  house  all  spic  and  span  and  has  no  mercy  on  a  man ! 
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Electric  current  should  drive  every  stationery  power 
job  on  the  farm.  Make  it  cheap  enough  and  it  will. 


AT  LAST ! 

MODERN  REFRIGERATION 

for  the  Farm  Home 


-THE  NEW  AIR-COOLED 

“Kerosene”  ELECTROLUX 

Have  a  continuous  supply  of  ICE  CUBE-ICE  CREAM 
and  FROZEN  DESSERTS,  plus  PROTECTION  FROM 
FOOD  SPOILAGE  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


It  Is  Up  to  the  Public  Utilities 


NO  GAS - NO  ELECTRICITY 

JUST  KEROSENE 


{Continued  from,  Page  1) 


these  problems,  and  a  little  progress 
was  made.  Some  of  the  bigger  com¬ 
panies  adopted  a  better  farm  extension 
plan,  some  rates  were  modified  a  little, 
but  only  the  surface  was  scratched. 

We  have  the  highest  personal  regard 
for  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  power 
companies.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  dishonest.  They  are  human  beings, 
just  like  you  and  me,  and  most  of  them 
feel  that  their  business  is  helpful  to  the 
general  public.  None  the  less,  we  must 
say  in  all  kindliness,  that  the  leadership 
of  the  utilities  has  been  signally  lack¬ 
ing  in  vision.  They  have  been  unable 
to  see  the  tremendous  possibilities  that 
awaited  them,  providing  they  would 
show  courage  and  take  some  risk  in 
pioneering  a  movement  that  would  put 
electrical  power,  and  equipment  for 
light,  power,  cooking,  and  heating,  in 
practically  every  home,  in  every  fac¬ 
tory,  on  every  good  farm.  No,  instead 
they  waited  and  waited  and  put  up 
arguments  and  alibis  as  reasons  why 
their  rates  and  service  were  right,  and 
why  they  should  not  move  faster,  until 
the  public  itself,  even  the  layman,  hav¬ 
ing  more  vision,  is  acting  through  the 
government  to  take  over  the  whole 
electric  light  and  power  business. 

Power  companies  have  argued  that 
they  could  not  lower  rates  further 
without  wrecking  their  business,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  now 
lowering  the  rates  very  materially  in 
many  places.  If  they  can  do  it  now, 
under  the  pressure  of  government 
threats,  how  infinitely  better  it  would 
have  been  for  them  to  have  done  it  be¬ 
fore  and  got  the  credit  for  it.  To  be 
sure,  there  might  have  been  some  loss, 
in  interest  on  the  investment  and  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  industry  might 
have  had  to  take  some  lower  salaries, 
but  here  was  a  possibility  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future,  for  permanent  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  stockholders,  and  it  seems 
to  me  in  all  fairness  that  the  industry 
itself  muffed  its  chances. 

I  have  time  and  time  again  heard 
power  company  representatives  argue 
that  they  were  unable  to  build  more 
power  lines  to  the  farms  because  the 
farms  were  further  apart  than  city 
homes,  and  not  enough  current  could 
be  sold  to  justify  the  expense.  There¬ 
fore,  they  have  required  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  help  finance  the  lines.  Again 
I  say  this  was  and  is  a  short-sighted 
policy.  To  be  sure,  there  probably 
would  be  some  loss  at  first,  but  a  farm- 
er  is  a  manufacturer;  unlike  a  city 
home,  he  can  use  electric  current  in 
his  business.  Let  the  power  companies 
extend  their  lines  to  every  good  farm; 
et  the  equipment  people  cooperate  by 
Manufacturing  practical  equipment  at 
a  price  within  the  means  of  the  farmer, 

.  n  the  farmer  eventually  not  only 
whi  do  all  his  cooking,  heating  of  the 
ouse,  and  running  of  the  household 


equipment,  but  more  than  this,  he 
will  hitch  electric  current  on  every 
stationery  power  job  on  the  farm. 
Multiply  one  of  such  electrically  equip¬ 
ped  farms  by  all  good  farms,  and  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  the  business 
power  and  equipment  companies  might 
have  eventually  if  they  can  just  see 
their  opportunity.  The  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  power  used  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  greatly  to  reduce  rates,  and  every¬ 
body,  both  stockholders  and  consum¬ 
ers,  would  benefit.  Any  policy  must 
be  fair  to  stockholders,  who  consist 
mostly  of  thousands  of  small  investors. 

But  let’s  forget  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  look  to  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  use  of  electricity  is  just 
started.  We  have  only  scratched  the 
surface.  Will  government  or  private 
ownership  and  operation  take  up  the 
job  from  here  ?  The  private  companies 
still  have  the  decision  in  their  own 
hands.  For  the  benefit  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  we  hope  their  decision  will  be  such 
that  they  will  continue  to  operate  the 
public  utilities.  But  they  must  do 
something  besides  criticise  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the.  consuming  public  for 
wanting  better  and  cheaper  service. 
Time  is  past  when  the  utilities  can  hold 
control  of  their  business  by  resisting 
progress  and  staying  on  the  defensive 
and  acting  only  when  forced  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Those  Napoleon  Willows 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
him  again  when  he  passed  her  place  on 
his  way  back  to  the  academy  at  six 
o’clock  Monday  morning;  and  she  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  sealed  envelope  that  she  said 
she  wanted  him  to  take  along  and  give 
to  the  class. 

Robbins  brought  the  envelope  in 
great  glee.  “I’m  sure  there’s  money  in 
it,”  he  said.  “The  old  captain  left 
Aunt  Sally  well  off,  you  know.” 

Ansel  opened  it  for  us.  It  qontained 
five  twenty-dollar  greenbacks! 

We  hailed  the  gift  with  uproarious 
acclamations.  Theodora,  I  believe,  did 
say  one  that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
take  it  from  Aunt  Sally.  But  Hiram 
cried,  “I  think  it  will  be  kind  to  the  old 
lady  to  give  her  a  chance  to  salve  over 
that  little  sore  spot  on  her  conscience! 
I  move  we  take  her  votive  offering  and 
send  her  our  hearty  thanks.” 

And  we  did. 


Send  Mail  to  Ithaca 

All  letters  to  the  editorial  department, 
Service  Bureau,  advertising  department, 
and  accounting  department,  of  American 
Agriculturist  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
only  mail  which  should  be  addressed  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  is  mail  to  our  subscription  department, 
concerning  renewals.  We  no  longer  have 
an  office  in  New  York  City  and  editorial 
or  advertising  letters  addressed  either 
there  or  to  Poughkeepsie  cause  a  delay  of 
several  days  in  getting  a  reply  to  you. 


YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  ELECTRICITY  to  enjoy  the 
convenience  and  advantages  of  this  modern  refriger¬ 
ator.  Electrolux,  by  applying  heat  to  circulate  the 
refrigerant,  produces  a  constant  degree  of  cold  with¬ 
out  using  a  single  mechanical  part. 

Thanks  to  this  simple  refrigerating  principle  Electro¬ 
lux  costs  little  to  run!  It’s  silent  too,  naturally  and 
permanently  silent.  Electrolux  has  no  moving  parts 

1  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

HAVERLY  CO., 

Distributors  of  Electrolux, 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
on  my  part  complete  information  on 
the  new  Electrolux  Refrigerator. 


Enjoy  a  Lifetime  of 
Refrigeration 
with 

ELECTROLUX 

Saves  Time 
Saves  Money 

Saves  Housework 


Name 


Address  . 

County  . 


R.F.D. 


OPPORTUNITY  ! 

With  the  coming  of  spring  and  good  roads  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  few  new  salesmen  to  represent  the  Subscription  Department. 

Men  of  sales  experience  between  25  and  50  in  good  health  and  of 
proven  integrity  will  be  hired  to  work  on  a  commission  basis. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  alert  and  energetic  man.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 

Circulation  Manager,  American  Agriculturist. , 

Ithaca,  New  York. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


T  PRESUME  I  have  read  fifty  edi- 

t  o  r  i  a  1  comments  on  Secretary 
Morgenthau’s  radio  address  on  the 
American  dollar.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  mention  of  possible  international 
stabilization  of  currencies  is  receiv¬ 
ing  more  attention  than  it  merits. 

International  monetary  stabiliza¬ 
tion  would  without  question  tend  to 
promote  trade  among  nations  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  make  such  trad¬ 
ing  easier  to  do  and  less  hazardous 
than  it  now  is.  It  would,  of  course, 
help  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
our  industries  which  depend  upon  an 
export  market,  and  it  would  be 
great  for  the  international  bank¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
believe  that  international  monetary 
stabilization  would  benefit  you  and 
me  very  much. 

It  is  self-evident  that  before  any 
nation  can  be  a  factor  in  foreign 
trade,  it  must  have  its  own  domestic 
house  in  order.  Its  industries  must 
be  running,  its  men  must  be  working, 
and  above  everything  else  its  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  consuming  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  raise  their  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  trouble  is  there  are  not 
enough  nations  in  the  world  in  this 
condition  to  make  possible  a  very 
great  volume  of  foreign  trade. 

England  Thinking  Clearly 

Three  monetary  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  international  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  These  are : 

(1)  The  “sterling  bloc”  or  that 
group  of  nations  which  base  their 
currency  on  England’s  managed 
pound.  England,  you  know,  changes 
the  price  of  gold  almost  daily  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  purchasing  and  debt 
paying  power  of  the  pound  stable. 

(2)  The  “gold  bloc”  or  those  na¬ 
tions  which  adhere  to  a  fixed  weight 
of  gold  as  a  measure  of  all  values. 
This  group  is  practically  down  to 
France  as  the  sole  survivor. 

(3)  The  United  States,  which  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Morgenthau 
has  “revalued  its  currency  no  more 
than  was  necessary  and  which  can 
go  either  way” ;  that  is,  I  take  it, 
stabilize  with  other  nations  on  a 
higher  or  lower  gold  content  in  the 
dollar,  or  go  on  England’s  basis  of 
a  managed  currency. 

No  one  can  but  commend  the 
administration  for  having  ma¬ 
noeuvred  the  United  States  in 
this  strategic  position  as  far  as 
world  currencies  are  concerned. 

The  danger  in  the  whole  situation, 
however,  is  that  the  relatively  small 
percentage  of  our  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  trade  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  bankers  may  force  pre¬ 
mature  stabilization,  before  our  do¬ 
mestic  price  levels  are  properly  ad¬ 
justed  for  a  maximum  of  business 
activity. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
danger  of  this  happening  than  there 
is,  were  it  not  for  England’s  attitude. 
England’s  apparent  reaction  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Morgenthau’s  speech  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  was  ready 


to  stabilize  was,  in  effect,  that  it  was 
“nice”  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  “sterling  bloc”  was  more  in¬ 
terested  at  this  time  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  satisfactory  price 
level  in  its  own  countries  than  in 
international  stabilization  of  curren¬ 
cies. 

Our  Domestic  Prices 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  there  has 
been  little  comment  on  what  the 
Secretary  had  to  say  about  future 
price  trends  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  result  of  the  Administration’s 
future  monetary  policy,  is  that  he 
practically  ignored  this  most  import¬ 
ant  subject.  While  he  probably  had 
his  own  good  reasons  for  doing  so, 
and  I  can  think  of  many  that  would 
keep  me  from  discussing  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  were  I  in  his  shoes,  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  I  would  have  appreci¬ 
ated  a  little  light  on  what  to  expect. 

A  Right  to  Know 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  you  and  me  to  know  our  coun¬ 
try’s  monetary  policy. 

When  we  were  on  the  old  fixed 
gold  standard  we  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  that  when  gold  was  increasing 
in  value  throughout  the  world,  the 
prices  of  everything  which  moved  in 
free  markets  in  this  country  would 
tend  downward.  Of  course,  we  none 
of  us  liked  the  collapse  of  prices  for 
basic  commodities,  and  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  the  price  structure 
which  resulted.  We  at  least  knew, 
however,  what  to  expect  and  could 
make  some  plans  for  adjusting  our¬ 
selves  to  what  was  happening. 

Since  Congress,  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency,  conferred  complete  au¬ 
thority  over  monetary  matters  on  our 
President,  we  are  100  per  cent  at 
his  mercy.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  him,  or  his  spokesman, 
clear-cut  statements  of  his  monetary 
policies. 

Sooner  or  later  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  basis  for  the  American 
dollar  must  be  thrashed  out  and 
settled.  Is  the  dollar  of  the  future 
to  be  based  on  a  fixed  price  for  a 
fixed  weight  of  gold?  That  is,  are 
we  to  go  back  to  the  old  single  com¬ 
modity  dollar? 

Is  the  dollar  of  the  future  to  be 
based  on  a  price  for  a  fixed  -weight 
of  gold  with  the  price  changed  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  dollar  will 
always  exchange  for  the  same  aver¬ 
age.  amount  of  many  commodities — 
a  multiple  commodity  dollar? 

Does  the  President  think  that  the 
present  price  of  $35.00  an  ounce  for 
gold  is  high  enough  to  bring  back 
the  price  of  basic  commodities  to  ad¬ 
justment  with  the  prices  of  those 
goods  and  services  which  have  their 
prices  administratively  fixed? 

Is  it  the  President’s  intention  oc¬ 
casionally  to  raise  the  price  of  gold? 

The  above  are  questions  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  you  and  me. 


This  happy  family  group — father,  son,  collie,  and  Sunnygables  Somersault — . 
give  an  idea  of  the  bucking  pony’s  new  home.  I’m  delighted  that  the  Risleys 
got  him.  I’m  sure  they  will  enjoy  him.  Just  before  the  press  started  rolling, 
the  following  line  was  received  from  Mr.  Risley:  “ Just  a  line.  Pony  O.K. 
More  horse  than  pony,  and  the  biggest  and  gamest  one  for  his  inches  I  ever 
knew.”  By  the  way,  note  how  much  differently  the  pony  looks  in  this  picture 
and  in  the' one  run  in  the  April  27th  issue.  Pose  and  light  account  for  it. 


One  reason  why  the  President  might 
not  like  to  answer  them  is  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  be  tipping  off 
other  nations.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  while  protecting  this  coun¬ 
try’s  position  as  far  as  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  concerned,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  spokesman,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  could  be 
a  little  more  specific  as  to  their 
future  monetary  plans.  I  feel  that 
you  and  I  have  a  right  to  a  pretty 
definite  indication  of  what  these 
plans  may  be. 


What  IS  ext? 


As  I  understand  it,  the  authority 
which  the  President  now  has  to  set 
the  price  of  gold  runs  out  January 
31st  of  next  year.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  prolong  this  authority  one  year 
by  executive  order.  After  that,  au¬ 
thority  to  set  the  price  of  gold  auto¬ 
matically  reverts  to  Congress. 

The  President’s  authority  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  raising  or  lowering  the  price 
of  gold  .between  $34.45  and  $4J-34 
an  ounce.  At  one  time,  he  promised 
to  raise  it  sufficiently,  as  he  put  it, 
to  restore  the  “1926  price  level.” 
What  I  feel  he  really  .meant  and 
should  have  said  was  to  restore  the 
“price  balance”  that  existed  in  1926. 
Since  then,  the  NRA  has  raised  a 
lot  of  administratively  set  prices  that 
did  not  go  down  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  the  drought  has  shot  a  lot 
of  basic  commodity  prices  up  higher 
than  they  should  normally  be.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  people  are 
confused  as  a  result.  The  President 
should  not  be,  however,  nor  can  the 
American  people  too  long  afford  to 
be. 

The  most  important  question 
before  us  all  today,  regardless  of 
what  the  President  may  do  in  the 
meantime,  is  to  determine  what 
Congress  will  do  with  its  power 
over  money  once  it  gets  it  back. 
As  a  people  we  have  become  so 
money  conscious  that  if  the  power 
over  money  is  left  in  Congress, 
money  —  the  price  of  gold  —  will 
become  a  political  issue.  This  must 
never  be  permitted. 


thority  certain  rules  and  regulations 
for  it  to  operate  under  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  value  of  money. 

Secretary  Morgenthau,  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  indicated  that  he  person¬ 
ally  approved  of  such  a  device.  It 
may  well  be  a  major  political  issue 
in  the  next  campaign.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  the  President  might  have 
it  as  a  card  up  his  sleeve  right  now. 


That  Barley 


Ever  since  I  wrote  about  sowing  six 
acres  of  barley  on  March  27th,  I  have 
been  receiving  inquiries  about  it. 
Opinions  seem  to  vary  widely.  One  man 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  all  right; 
another  predicted  either  a  100  per  cent 
failure  or  at  best  half  a  crop. 

To  be  sure  of  my  ground,  I  went  all 
over  the  field  late  this  afternoon.  I 
honestly  believe  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  kernels  of  barley 
grew.  The  little  plants  are  now  about 
three  inches  tall,  dark  green,  and 
sturdy  as  can  be.  The  alfalfa  seeding 
too  is  excellent.  I  do  note,  however, 
that  the  little  alfalfa  plants  show  the 
effect  of  the  snow,  the  freezes,  and  the 
hard  rains  which  they  have  been 
through.  I  think  they  are  O.  K.,  how¬ 
ever.  I’ll  report  for  sure  later. 

While  I  don’t  expect  to  sow  another 
crop  for  years — I’m  on  my  way  back  to 
as  near  100  per  cent  grass  farming  as 
possible — I’ll  never  again  be  afraid  of 
cold,  wet  weather,  or  even  snow  and 
ice,  on  spring  sown  barley.  It  can  “take 
it”  and  seems  to  like  it. 


Unusual  Cash  Crops 


A  Monetary  Authority 

Obviously,  the  thing  for  Congress 
to  do  when  it  gets  the  power  over 
money  back  is  for  it  to  set  up  a 
monetary  authority,  composed  like 
the  Supreme  Court  of  individuals  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  with  no 
political  bias;  then,  hand  to  this  au- 


Our  cash  crops  at  Sunnygables  this 
year  are  at  least  interesting.  I  hope  too 
that  they  will  be  profitable. 

On  three  acres  of  rich  ex-garden 
land,  we  are  sowing  a  mixture  of  im¬ 
ported  Kent  wild  white  clover— similar 
to  our  native  wild  white  clover — and 
pasture  timothy.  In  the  years  which  are 
ahead,  this  crop  will  be  harvested  each 
year  for  seed.  With  the  ever  increasing  H 
interest  in  pastures,  I  cannot  see  how  | 
the  demand  for  such  pasture  grass 
seeds  as  we  are  sowing  can  possibly  be 
met  for  several  years. 

Our  other  cash  crop  is  sixteen  acres  ■ 
of  double-cross  seed  corn.  To  raise  this  I 
crop,  we  are  planting  in  alternate  g 
strips  four  rows  of  the  male  parent  and 
four  rows  of  the  female.  When  the 
com  tassels,  we  expect  to  pull  out  the  1 1 
tassels  of  the  female  parents  (some , 
job)  to  insure  cross-pollination  fro®  g| 
the  tassels  of  the  male  parent. 

When  the  crop  is  mature,  we  P^i 
to  cut  the  male  parent  for  the  silo  and  ■ 
to  gather  the  ears  from  the  detasseled^ 
female  parent  stalks  and  save  them  fflI  | 
seed. 
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Protective  American 
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Service  Bureau  H 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


C onducted  by 

H.  L.  GOSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  R EWA R D  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


. lvortn 
if  lUinaclor 
h  rn.  N.  D 


WILLIAM  A  MAYO 


December  11,  1934. 

.  __  Weatherby,  General  Agent 

_ _  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

209  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Slr:- 

This  morning  I  received  from  your  agent 
at  Ithaca  draft  for  One  Thousand  Dollars  in 
payment  of  policy  #9673221  upon  the  life  of 
Walter  Kowalewskl. 

I  am  sure  that  the  administratrix  will 
be  greatly  appreciative  of  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  claim  upon  this  policy. 

Your  prompt  acceptance  of  the  proofs 
without  question,  waiving  all  technicalities, 
has  created  a  very  favorable  impression,  not 
only  with  the  administratrix  but  with  me  as 
her  attorney. 

Mr.  Kowalewski  was  a  farmer  with  ten 
children,  the  youngest  only  seven  months  of 
age,  and  this  money  comes  at  a  very  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  the  widow. 


Very  truly  yours 


E3.IC- 


Go  Slow  —  Rough  Spots  Ahead 

I  have  a  thousand  dollar  bond  of  a  com¬ 
pany  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
the  bonds  are  not  worth  more  than  3%, 
if  that.  Last  week,  a  broker’s  represen¬ 
tative  from  J.  Carter  Ashbourne  Company 
of  Philadelphia  called  on  me  and  said  that 
they  had  a  number  of  bonds  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  would  pay  from  $800  to 
$850  for  the  bond.  They  wanted  a  con¬ 
trolling  number.  Are  they  a  reliable  firm? 

We  view  with  suspicion  any  concern 
offering  more  than  the  market  value 
for  securities.  To  often  the  offer  is 
made  to  arouse  interest  in  order  to 
trade  other  worthless  securities  for  the 
old  ones,  plus  additional  cash.  We  are 
informed  that  J.  Carter  Ashbourne 
maintains  a  mail  address  only  at 
1025-27  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  and  that  he  has  been  cir¬ 
cularizing  stockholders  of  companies 
out  of  business.  The  whole  scheme  has 
several  ear  marks  we  have  learned  to 
watch,  and  we  suggest  caution. 

*  *  * 

Wrong  Bait 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  headed 
"Prosperity  Club.’’  It  has  the  names 
and  addresses  of  six  ‘persons  and  asks 
me  to  send  $1.00  to  the  first  on  the  list, 
copy  the  letter,  adding  my  name  to  the 
list,  and  send  it  to  five  friends.  When 
my  name  gets  to  the  top,  all  who  get  the 
letter  will  send  me  $1.00. 

The  letter  received  by  our  subscrib¬ 
er  was  postmarked  Colorado,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  this  latest  and  craziest  depres¬ 
sion  killer.  Out  there  federal  authori¬ 
ties  have  arrested  two  men  and  are 
looking  for  a  third  on  charges  that 
they  are  turning  this  latest  prosperity 
booster  into  a  racket.  It  would  be 
fairly  simple,  wouldn’t  it,  for  a  man 
to  put  his  own  name  at  the  top  of  the 
list  and  send  out  1000  letters  asking 
for  $1.00  apiece.  It  would  sure  kill 
the  depression  for  him,  that  is  if  he 
kept  out  of  jail. 

Money  does  not  grow  on  trees.  If 
anyone  profits  from  this  scheme,  some¬ 
body  else  loses  an  equal  amount.  The 
only  way  for  the  country  to  have  more 
is  to  produce  more.  You  cannot  club 
prosperity  into  submission  and  drag  it 
home  like  a  cave  man  did  his  wife. 
*  *  * 

Read  and  Remember 

A  man  named  Flanders  called  and  said 
if  I  would  sign  one  of  his  contracts,  my 
tourist  trade  would  be  increased  im¬ 
mensely.  He  gave  the  name  of  three 
members  in  Hornell  and  one  in  Canisteo. 
Finally  I  signed  the  contract  and  gave 
him  $10.00,  and  then  decided  to  see  these 
folks  he  had  mentioned.  He  claimed  he 
had  stayed  the  previous  night  at  one  of 
the  places.  When  I  called  at  that,  home, 

was  Mrs.  -  mad  !  She  said  he  would 

not  dare  to  come  in  the  house  as  she  had 
never  been  benefitted  one  cent’s  worth. 
She  claimed  the  agent  promised  to  re¬ 
fund  $10.00  any  time  she  returned  his 
sign,  but  when  she  returned  it,  they  just 
sent  it  back.  I  got  about  the  same  story 
the  next  place  I  called.  Now  if  this  was 
not  an  attempt  to  defraud  me,  I  do  not 
know  what  fraud  is. 

Regardless  of  methods  used  to  secure 
signers,  we  have  many  times  express¬ 
ed  our  doubt  of  the  value  of  member¬ 
ship  in  any  association  of  tourist 
homes.  We  have  pointed  out,  too,  that 
verbal  misrepresentation  is  difficult  to 
prove.  It  is  what  the  contract  says 
that  counts. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  we 
Went  a  bit  further  by  reporting  on  the 
Service  Bureau  page  of  the  May  12, 


1934,  issue  a  similar  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
perience  with  Mr.  Flanders.  This  il¬ 
lustrates,  we  think,  one  reason  for 
regular,  careful  reading  of  the  Service 
Bureau  page. 

Mr.  Flanders  is  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Travelers  Directory, 
in  which  he  is  listed  as  treasurer.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  treasurers 
of  live,  going  concerns  are  not  travel¬ 
ing  the  roads  soliciting  new  members. 

*  *  * 

Wrong  “Touch” 

Recently  an  agent  called,  sold  us  six 
dozen  boxes  of  salve  and  promised  to 
give  us  some  small  samples  of  salve  and 
samples  of  candy.  He  said  his  name  was 
Fred  Kaufman,  Jr.,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  manufacturer  living  in  Reading, 
Pa.  The  stuff  he  sold,  so  he  promised, 
was  to  be  advertised  from  house  to  house 
by  a  large  truck  and  four  real  Indians. 
He  promised  that  this  would  sell  lit  least 
three  dozen  boxes.  If  not,  he  would  take 
back  the  balance  and  refund  the  $18.00  I 
had  paid  him.  He  was  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  again  in  a  day  or  two  but  did 
not.  I  wrote  Fred  Kaufman  at  Reading, 
who  replied  that  he  had  no  representa¬ 
tive  selling  to  retailers,  as  he  sold  only 
to  jobbers. 

We  are  printing  this  letter  for  our 
subscriber’s  information.  We  can,  of 
course,  do  nothing  until  the  man  who 
sold  to  our  subscriber  can  be  located. 
We  are  asking  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  to  keep  on  the  watch  for  this 
man,  and  give  him  the  chance  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  transaction.  * 

*  -  *  * 

Order  is  Contract 

I  ordered  10  bushels  of  seed  oats  from 
an  agent  of  the  George  K.  Higbie  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rochester.  I  agreed  to  pay 
$16.50  for  them.  When  they  came,  I  was 
not  satisfied  and  refused  to  accept  them. 
Now,  they  will  not  take  them  back  and 
say  that  I  must  pay  for  them. 

Subscribers  who  buy  seeds  from  an 
agent  coming  to  the  farm,  should  un¬ 
derstand  just  what  they  may  expect. 
When  they  buy,  they  sign  an  order  con¬ 
taining  the  statement  “not  subject  to 
cancellation.”  If  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  the  buyer  changes  his  mind,  he  is 
in  for  a  peck  of  trouble.  In  this  case, 
George  K.  Higbie  definitely  hinted  that 
if  necessary,  legal  action  would  be 
taken  to  collect  the  money.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  subscriber  refuses  to  accept 
the  oats  or  to  pay  for  them,  he  is  in 
for  much  annoyance  in  the  form  of 
“dunning”  letters  from  a  collection 
agency. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  Evidence 

"Here  are  several  protested  checks  sent 
to  me  in  payment  for  eggs  I  shipped  to 
the  White  Egg  Corporation.  Can  you 
help  me  get  my  $39.50?” 

We  took  this  claim  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  received  this  letter  from 
them: 

“Your  letter  was  the  first  I  heard  of 

Mr.  - ’s  checks  coming  back.  If  you 

will  send  me  the  checks  that  the  bank  re¬ 
turned  to  Mr.  - ,  I  will  gladly  send 

him  others.  Please  inform  your  subscrib¬ 
er  that  I  have  never  received  any  word 
from  him  regarding  these  checks.” 

Needless  to  say,  we  aren’t  returning 
the  checks  until  we  get  the  others  to 
replace  them.  It  seems  like  strange 
bookkeeping  when  a  firm  doesn’t  know 
their  checks  are  protested  until  the 
subscriber  complains.  We  do  not  find 
this  firm  listed  in  our  credit  market 
guide. 


J.  T.  Hildebrant  Est.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  $1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 


William  Wilson  Est.,  Albany,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  overturned — mortuary 

Ada  Penney  Est.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  ^collision — mortuary 


Walery  Kowalewski  Est.,  Florida,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Truck  accident — mortuary 

A.  S.  Castor  Est.,  R.  I,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  1000-00 


Auto  accident — mortuary 

N.  A.  Swingington  Est.,  Brandon,  Vt .  1000.00 

Auto  overturned  in  ditch — mortuary 

Frank  Pells  Est.,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y . .  1000.00 

Train  struck  truck — mortuary 


Andrew  A.  Wahl  Est.,  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  1000.00 

Train  struck  auto — mortuary 


Justin  0.  Wellman  Est..  Durham.  N.H.  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  fire  truck — mortuary 

Robert  Tonkin  Est.,  Concord.  N.  H.  1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Clarence  Hall  Est.,  Ashfield  Mass.  1000.00 

Thrown  f rom  truck — mortuary 

Luther  F.  Taylor  Est..  S.  Ashfield,  Mass.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

J.  Gibhons,  Sr.,  Est.,  Townsend,  Del. .  1000.00 

Thrown  from  auto — mortuary 

Emeroy  Fisher  Est.,  Bartonsville.  Vt .  1000.00 


Auto  skidded  and  overturned — mortuary 

Byran  J.  Potter  Est.,  White  River  Jet..  Vt.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Josephine  Saladino  Est.,  Fairlee,  Vt.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 


Lucien  Goodrow  Est.,  Simsbury.  Conn. .  1000.00 

Car  overturned — mortuary 

Ford  Harvey  Est.,  Corry,  Pa .  1000.00 

Train  struck  auto — mortuary 

Ben  Bruce  Est.,  Towanda,  Pa. . .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

William  O.  Double  Est.,  Prospect,  Pa.  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Win.  Humphrey  Est..  R.  I,  Hallstead,  Pa.  1000.00 

Travel  accident — mortuary 

Ormus  Bean  Est..  North  Bingham,  Pa.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Leo  S.  Riland  Est.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  1000.00 

Car  overturned — mortuary 

William  Smith  Est.,  Wick,  Pa .  1000.00 

Auto  accident— mortuary 

Charles  Harvey  Est..  Ulster,  Pa...  1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Fred  Green  Est.,  Towanda.  Pa. .  1000.00 

Auto  collided  with  tree — mortuary 

J.  T.  McCurdy  Est.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  Y. ....  1000.00 

Car  struck  bridge — mortjiary 

Emily  Leport  Est.,  Sussex,  N.  J .  iOOO.OO 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Cornelius  Williams  Est.,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  1000.00 

Auto  accident— mortuary 

Albert  H.  Stults  Est..  Cranbury,  N.  J .  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  bus — mortuary 


Chas.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  Est.,  Columbus,  N.  J.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Raymond  Ebersole  Est.,  Glenora,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Train  struck  auto — mortuary 

Harry  Lang  Est.,  Attica.  N.  Y. .  1000.00 

Car  struck  telephone  pole — mortuary 

J.  R.  Juengst  Est.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Car  overturned — mortuary 

Robert  H.  Birch,  Est.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Clara  Bailey  Est.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  1000.00 


Train  struck  auto — mortuary 

Madeline  Kelsey  Est.,  Spencer,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Howard  Libolt  Est.,  Summitville,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 


Samuel  Ryder  Est..  Mt.  Sinai.  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  collided  with  truck — mortuary 

Robert  Abbott  Est.,  Campbell,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

A.  M.  Egbert  Est..  Hector.  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Car  overturned — mortuary 

Carl  F.  Earls  Est..  Porter  Corners.  ^I.Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Clifford  Beardsley  Est.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Walter  Bissell  Est..  Holley,  N.  Y. .  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

G.  S.  Andrews.  Jr.,  Est.,  Pine  Bush. N.Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Samuel  Butterfield  Est..  Stanley,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train— mortuary 

Joseph  Condon  Est.,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  .  1000.00 

Travel  accident— mortuary 

Willard  Emery  Est.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. ....  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

LeRoy  Lemery  Est.,  Madison,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Merwin  D.  Hodge  Est.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Ada  Blue  Est..  Catskill,  N.  Y„ .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Cyrus  E.  Hartman  Est..  Corfu.  N.  Y .  1000.00 


Train  struck  auto — mortuary 

Everett  Kennedy  Est.,  R.  3,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

Reginald  Paye  Est.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Clara  B.  VanDyke  Est.,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Truck  struck  car — mortuary 


W.  Shoemaker  Est.,  VanEtten  N.  Y.  1000.00 
%uto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

Glenn  H.  Chase  Est.,  Fredonla,  N.  Y _  1000.00 

Atito  accident — mortuary 

Mrs.  Sue  B.  Waite  Est.,  Dayton.  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  collided  with  train — mortuary 


Marguerite  C.  Shear  Est..  Wellsvi lie,  N.Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 


A.  Lee  Sexsmith,  Deposit.  N.  Y . . .  1000.00 

Auto  overturned-  -mortua  ry 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 
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LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  /accident  f  LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 

(INSURANCE  C 
CHICAGO 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WHEREVER  you  see  an  Esso  sign 
you’ll  find  a  cheery  welcome  and 
a  helping  hand.  Displayed  by  Esso  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Stations  . .  30,000  strong  .  .  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  .  .  it  identifies  the 
products  and  services  of  the  world’s 
leading  petroleum  company. 

Esso  station  attendants  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  provide  prompt  and  capable 
attention  to  every  motoring  need. 
They’ll  wipe  off  the  windshield,  rear 
window  and  lamps  .  .  fill  up  the  radia¬ 
tor  .  .  inflate  the  tires.  If  you  wish  .  . 
they’ll  gladly  check  the  battery,  lights 
and  spark  plugs  .  .  see  if  the  chassis 
needs  lubrication. 


Then  .  .  with  Aerotype  Esso  or 
Essolene  in  the  tank  and  Essolube  in 
the  crankcase  .  .  your  car  will  take  the 
road  full  of  pep  .  .  fit  and  frisky  for  a 
short  jaunt  or  a  long  journey. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  stop  at  the  Esso 
sign  .  .  and  you’ll  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  that  come 

with  “Happy  Motoring.’’ 

•  • 

FOR  ikippif  IflcrtcAimj!  .  .  Aerotype 
ESSO— the  recognized  leader  among  premium  fuels . . 
ESSOLENE — guarantees  smoother  performance  than 
any  other  regular  price  gasoline  .  .  ESSOLUBE — the 
Premium  motor  oil  selling  at  regular  price.  Free  road 
maps  and  touring  information  .  .  clean  rest  rooms 
.  .  courteous  attention  .  .  efficient  service. 


COPS.  »t*S.  ESSO  *•> 

ESSO  MARKETERS  •  30,000  DEALERS  AND  STATIONS  FROM  MAINE  TO  LOUISIANA 
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*  SOUND  MONEY  is  ■ 

Administration's  Chief  Hope 


IN  unanimous  decision  on  May  27  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  entire  code  structure  of  NRA.  _  Said 
these  highest  judges  of  the  land:  “Exercise  of 
Congressional  powers  over  commerce  is  def¬ 
initely  restricted  to  interstate  commerce.  No 
economic  emergency  can  justify  the  breaking 
down  of  limitations  on  federal  authority  as 

prescribed  by  the  Constitution . President 

cannot  have  roving  commission  to  make  laws 
by  code.  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  powers 
unless  it  provides  definite  guide  and  limits  for 
action.” 

Denied  is  right  of  Congress  or  its  agents  to 
fix  wages  and  hours  for  activities  within  the 
states.  Supreme  Justice  Cardozo  said  that  at¬ 
tempted  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  was 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  codes  and  that 
therefore  by  this  decision  they  collapse  ut¬ 
terly. 

Declared  unconstitutional  also  was  the 
Frazier-Lemke  Farm  Mortgage  moratorium. 
Passed  about  a  year  ago,  this  law  freed  farm¬ 
ers  from  foreclosure  where  attempts  failed  to 
scale  their  debts  down  to  ability  to  pay.  By 
paying  reasonable  rental  owner  could  block 
foreclosure  for  five  years,  then  regain  farm 
by  paying  appraised  value.  Court  said  fifth 
amendment  to  Constitution  provided  that 
private  property  could  not  be  taken  without 
just  compensation.  Frazier-Lemke  Act  violat¬ 
ed  this  provision. 

NR  A  was  to  expire  on  June  16,  but  Con¬ 
gress  was  planning  to  extend  it.  These  court 
decisions  throw  entire  New  Deal  legislative 
program  in  utmost  confusion,  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  all  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  work 
which  is  not  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  and 
are  a  formidable  obstacle  in  path  of  New  Deal 
trend  toward  centralization  of  government  and 
interference  with  business  and  agriculture. 

In  the  March  31,  1934,  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  article  set  forth  the  suggestions  of 
farmers  for  a  permanent  Administration  pro¬ 
gram  for  agriculture.  In  light  of  failure  of 
NRA  and  many  AAA  policies  during  the  past 
year,  the  statement  we  made  then  is  worth  re¬ 
printing.  We  said :  “This  statement  is  printed 
here  and  generally  released  to  the  press,  to 
provide  a  tangible  basis  for  discussion  of  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  the  government’s  relationship  to 
agriculture.  The  object  of  the  authors  is  to 
support  and  protect  the  Administration. 


BY 


Frank  E.  Gannett 
H.  E.  Babcock 
E.  C.  Weatherby 
E.  R.  Eastman 

Publishers  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


“I.  Pass  the  necessary  legislation  under 
which,  in  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  United  States  may  have  ‘the  kind  of  a 
dollar  which  a  generation  hence  will  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  the  dollar  value  we 
hope  to  obtain  in  the  near  future.’ 

“II.  Limit  government  financing  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  services  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  sound  loans  only,  so  that 
interest  rates  may  be  as  low  as  possible. 

“III.  Retire  sub-marginal  lands  from  culti¬ 
vation  in  those  areas  where  the  return  from 


farming  is  so  meagre  that  the  farmers  there 
desire  to  move  off  that  land  into  new  locations. 
In  such  areas,  the  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  should  assist  the  farmers  to  relocate  by 
purchasing  their  land  for  the  growing  of  for¬ 
ests,  for  recreation  areas,  and  for  game  pre¬ 
serves.  , 

“IV.  Continue  the  normal  development  of 
agricultural  research  and  education. 

“V.  Develop  international  trade.” 

It  may  be  said  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  associates  had  two  main  programs  for  re¬ 
covery.  One  program  consisted  of  NRA  and 
AAA,  and  included  policy  of  making  things 
scarce,  with  strict  control  and  regimentation 
of  business  and  agriculture.  During  past  two 
years  the  authors  of  this  statement  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said  that  these  policies  were  in  the 
main  wrong  and  must  eventually  fail  in  spite 
of  fact  that  they  were  founded  on  the  great 
and  sincere  desire  of  President  and  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  help  both  business  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  NRA  has  failed.  AAA  is  slipping. 

The  other  Administration  program  is  much 
the  same  as  the  one  we  suggested  in  American 
Agricidturist  a  year  ago  and  repeated  above. 
It  is  more  vital  today  than  ever.  It  is  chiefly 
monetary,  but  includes  the  excellent  work 
which  government  is  doing  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  making  long  and 
short  term  loans  to  farm-  ( Turn  to  Page  15) 


The  new  Supreme  Court  Build¬ 
ing  where  preside  the  Interpre¬ 
ters  and  Defenders  of  America’s 
Supreme  Law,  the  United  States 
Constitution.  We  have  equal 
need  of  a  Supreme  Court  for 
Money. 


■  1  1 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  8,  1935 


UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  VIA  THE  SS.  OCTORARA  AND  THE  SS.  JUNIATA 


“Nature’s  Route  to  and  From  the  West’ 

•  Plan  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes  this  year.  For  a  vacation 
to  the  West  and  the  National  Parks,  the  Great  Lakes 
provide  an  inspired  route.  Through  tickets  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  your  travel  or  railway  agent  to  include  one 
way  or  round  trip  passage  on  the  Lakes  via  the  modem 
ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 

Or  spend  a  full  vacation  cruising  the  Lakes.  Special 
nine-day  (between  Buffalo  and  Duluth)  and  five-day 
cruises  (between  Buffalo  and  Mackinac  Island  with  no 
shore  expense)  have  been  scheduled  with  frequent  sail¬ 
ings.  Thrill  to  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  Great  Lakes’ 
country  .  .  .  relax  and  rest  on  sun-drenched  decks  cool¬ 
ed  by  stirring  breezes  .  .  .  enjoy  delightful  meals  and 
a  full  schedule  of  entertainment  with  dancing  every 
night.  Adequate  shore  leave  is  arranged  at  all  points 
of  interest. 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  Condon,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  120  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO  (NIAGARA  FALLS)  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

MACKINAC  ISLAND  SAULT  STE.  MARIE  HOUGHTON  DULUTH 


Adequate  Facilities  for  Automobiles  Between  All  Ports. 


Worth  traveling  around  the  world  to  set 


With 

Your 

Friends 

.  .  .  moke  this 
wonderful  trip 


IET’S  TELL  YOU  about  it,  American  Agriculturist  has  been  given 
-i  the  benefit  of  group  prices,  discounts  and  lowest  fares  for  a  first- 
class  tour  of  Great  Lakes,  Yellowstone  and  Colorado. 

The  party  will  be  a  congenial  one  and  will  visit  Mackinac  Island, 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Dakota  Badlands — the  American 
Rockies — Yellowstone  and  Colorado. 

We’ll  travel  in  luxury  and  comfort.  Private  Pullmans,  dining 
cars  and  observation-lounge,  planned  sightseeing  at  stop-overs,  con¬ 
genial  company,  courteous  guides. 

Why  not  find  out  the  price  and  details  now?  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  you  know — just  fill  out  the  coupon. 

COOPERATING  WITH  US  ARE  THESE  GREAT  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS: 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 


{  Mr.  E.R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  this  summer  tour.  Please  send  me  the  details, 
with  complete  cost  from  my  home  town.  4 

Name _ 

!  Address . . . 

I 

If  student,  state  grade 

FOR  WESTERN  TRAVEL,  CHOOSE  THE  AIR-CONDITIONED  "NORTH  COAST  LIMITED" 


Honoring  a  Great 

*  SCHOOLMASTER 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


In  this  building,  built  in  1868, 
“S.  R.”  started  serving  Hanni¬ 
bal  as  a  teacher.  The  large 
modern  budding  which  has 
taken  its  place  staeids  as  a 
monument  to  his  efforts. 


UP  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  some 
thirty  odd  miles  northwest  of 
Syracuse,  is  the  country  community 
of  Hannibal.  It  is  an  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage,  but  only  a  little  one.  To  be  very 
exact  it  had  according  to  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  just  four  hundred  and  ten  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  lies  in  a  very  good  farming 
country  but  agriculturally  it  has  —  as 
a  country  town  and  trading  center  — 
a  hard  time  to  hold  its  own.  Good 
roads  and  automobiles  make  it  easy 
for  people  to  shop  in  Oswego  or  Ful¬ 
ton  or  Syracuse  instead  of  in  their  own 

home  town  as  they 
did  a  generation 
ago.  Nevertheless, 
Hannibal  seems 
sure  of  a  place  in 
the  world  because 
of  two  rather  note- 
worthy  institu¬ 
tions.  One  is  the 
Community  Church 
and  the  other  is 
the  public  school. 

Last  August  at 
the  request  of  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I  went  to 
Hannibal  in  order 
to  gather  the  facts 
regarding  the 
S.  R.  Lockwood  church  and  the 
work  that  a  young 
preacher,  McDermott,  is  doing  there. 
Some  one  may  remember  the  little 
story  that  I  wrote  concerning  what 
I  found.  And,  again,  this  May,  the 
Editor  asked  me  to  attend  a  note¬ 
worthy  occasion  and  carry  the  greet¬ 
ings  and  felicitations  of  this  paper. 
The  event  was  the  testimonial  dinner 
given  to  Stephen  Roy  Lockwood  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  re¬ 
tiring  after  having  rounded  out  thirty- 
five  years  of  continuous  service  as 
principal  of  the  school.  What  I  heard 
and  saw  was  a  revelation  and  an  in¬ 
spiration. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  came 
there  as  an  eager  young  teacher,  Han¬ 
nibal  had  an  old-fashioned  brick 
school  house  where  two  or  three  teach¬ 
ers  covered  the  rather  restricted  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  is  leaving  a  beautiful, 
modern  edifice  with  a  staff  of  fourteen 
teachers  and  a  high  school  enrollment 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five — only 
thirty-five  of  whom  reside  within  the 
village  of  Hannibal.  Probably  it  will  sur¬ 
prise  almost  every  one  to  know  that 
this  is  not  a  centralized  school.  So 
far  as  organization  is  concerned,  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  ancient 
school  district.  It  does,  however,  serve 
the  high  school  needs  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  rural  country  extending  over 
into  Cayuga  County.  Perhaps  the 
moral  is  that  the  ability  of  a  school 
to  be  of  service  to  a  widely  extended 
rural  community  does 
not  depend  upon  any  for¬ 
mal  reorganization. 

Principal  Lock- 
wood  (familiarly  known 
to  many  friends  as  “S. 

R.”)  has  won  for  himself 
a  great  place  in  the 
honor  and  affection  of 
the  Hannibal  community. 

Some  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  guests  sat 
down  at  the  dinner  given 
in  his  honor.  Each  alum- 


Mrs.  Nellie  Bradt 


nus  of  the  school 
was  invited  and 
they  came  back  in 
great  numbers 
from  far  and  near. 

I  think  I  can  tell 
the  difference  be- 
tween  applause 
which  is  merely 
perfunctory  and 
that  which  has  the 
ring  of  genuine 
loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tion.  When  at  the 
last  “S.  R.”  stood 
up  to  make  his 
very  brief  valedic¬ 
tory,  there  was 
such  a  spontaneous 
and  persistent  round  of  handclapping 
as  I  have  almost  never  heard  before.  It 
was  the  sound  of  his-  home  folks  doing 
honor  to  a  man  whom  they  not  only 
admired  but  loved. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  occasion  were  shared  also 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Bradt,  who  is  retiring  after  thirty-five 
years  in  the  Hannibal  school,  follow¬ 
ing  eleven  years  of  earlier  service  else¬ 
where.  Forty-six  years  of  teaching 
ought  to  entitle  any  lady  to  a  good 
dinner  and  vigorous  applause  at  the 
last.  By  the  way,  Hannibal  people  as¬ 
sure  me  that  Mrs.  Bradt  was  a  worthy 
associate  for  such  a  distinguished  chief. 

The  outstanding  fact  concerning 
schoolmaster  Lockwood  is  that  for 
more  than  a  generation  in  Hannibal  he 
has  stood  as  a  prophet  and  a  seer  and 
he  has  marched  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  had  hardly  even 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  “S.  R.”  was 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  High  School 
according  to  his  own  conception  of  how 
the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  When  the 
learned  pedagogues  in  Albany  were 
finally  ready  to  launch  a  campaign  of 
high  school  instruction  along  vocational 
lines  for  farm  boys,  Hannibal  was  al¬ 
ready  going  strong.  This  farm-minded 
pedagogue  set  the  mark  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  all  that  countryside.  The  tale 
runs  that  a  fertilizer  salesman,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  farmers  around  Hannibal, 
asked  in  astonishment :  “What’s  the 
matter  with  the  fellows?  When  I  try 
to  talk  fertilizer  formulae,  they  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do.”  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  meeting  with  the 
results  of  a  generation  of  Lockwood 
teaching  up  at  the  high  school. 

Also  it  is  good  to  remember  that 
Lockwood  has  been  not  only  a  teacher 
of  better  farming,  but  he  has  been  as 
well  an  apostle  of  better  citizenship 
and  the  abundant  life.  It  is  a  pretty 
fine  thing  when  a  man  can  set  the 
stamp  of  a  splendid  personality  upon 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Right  Care  Brings 

that  EXTRA  CENT 


many  eggs.  Hens  may  enjoy 
freedom  but  do  you  enjoy  wash¬ 
ing  eggs?  They  will  produce 
just  as  well  when  confined . 


It’s  too  much  to  ask  a  hen  to  work  for  her  board 
and  then  stand  in  line  or  fight  for  a  nest.  One 
nest  for  each  four  hens,  well-supplied  with  clean 
straw  or  shavings,  will  prevent  broken,  soiled  eggs. 


By  J.  C.  Huttar 


EGGS  are  perishable.  When  this 
fact  sinks  into  the  minds  of 
producers,  dealers,  and  retailers,  and 
right  handling  becomes  second  na¬ 
ture,  consumers  will  eat  more  eggs. 
The  producer  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  it  all  but  he  can  do  his  share. 
The  best  of  care  after  an  egg  leaves 
the  farm  cannot  improve  it.  Neither 
can  perfect  handling  by  producers 
offset  exposure  in  a  sunny  store 
window. 


It  does  eggs  no  good  to  be  kept  at  body  temperature  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  by  laying  hens.  Gather  them  several  times  a  day. 
Wire  pails  allow  the  air  to  circulate  and  remove  heat  rapid¬ 
ly.  Galvanized  pails  with  a  number  of  holes  cut  in  them 
for  air  circulation  make  a  fair  substitute. 


The  few  rules  below,  universally 
followed,  will  step  up  the  quality 
of  nearby  eggs  shipped  to  New  York 
City.  From  there  on  the  other  fel¬ 
low  must  do  his  share. 

1.  Supply  an  abundance  of  clean 
nests ;  screen  the  dropping  boards 
and  keep  the  hens  out  of  the  mud; 

2.  Produce  infertile  eggs. 

3.  Gather  the  eggs  frequently  in 
a  wire  pail,  take  them  immediately 
to  a  place  where  they  will  lose  heat 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  pack  in 
cool  cases. 

4.  Market  them  frequently,  at 
least  twice  a  week  in  summer  and 
once  a  week  in  winter. 


It  takes  time  to  wash  eggs,  and  bacteria  carried  by  dirt  lower 
Quality.  Screened  dropping  boards  reduce  egg  washing  and  help 
prevent  the  spread  ol  intestinal  parasites. 

If 

At  the  right: — The  time  will  come  when  an  icebox  or  electric 
cooler  will  be  standard  equipment  for  keeping  eggs.  The  next  best 
spot  is  a  cool,  damp  cellar  or  a  special  underground  storage  cellar 
like  this.  However  the  actual  temperature  in  a  cellar  is  frequently 
higher  than  the  owner  guesses.  The  worst  place  to  keep  eggs  is 
under  the  kitchen  sink.  Baskets  are  poor  carriers  for  eggs;  there 
is  too  much  “ give ",  resulting  in  broken  eggs. 


Moving  Air  Speeds  Egg  Cooling 

At  Connecticut  College,  two  lots  of  warm 
eggs  were  kept  at  a  room  temperature  of 
50°F.  In  one  case  the  air  was  still;  in 
the  other  fans  kept  it  circulating.  The 
figures  show  how  rapidly  they  cooled. 


Still  Air  Egg 

Circulating  Air 

Hour 

Temp.  °F. 

Egg  Temp.  °F. 

0 

100 

95.2 

% 

. . 

69.0 

1 

96 

55.1 

2 

87.2 

50.2 

3 

79.1 

...... 

4 

72.7 

. 

5 

67.5 

...... 

6 

63.6 

...... 

9 

57.2 

12 

54.7 

If  you  have  electric  current,  rapid  cooling 
by  a  fan  will  improve  egg  quality.  Use  it 
no  more  than  two  hours,  and  in  a  damp 
room  to  keep  down  evaporation  of  the  eggs. 
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This  Machine  Age 

“My  grandad  notes  the  world’s  worn  cogs 
And  says  we’re  going  to  the  dogs; 

His  grandad  in  his  house  of  logs 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 

His  dad  amid  the  Flemish  bogs 

Groaned  Ugh!  We’re  going  to  the  dogs; 

The  cave-man  in  his  queer  skin  togs 
Snarled  Gad!  We’re  going  to  the  dogs; 

But  this  is  what  I’d  like  to  state 

Those  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait.” 

THE  above  was  written  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Milli¬ 
kan,  a  noted  scientist,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize.  Dr.  Millikan  also  states  that  the  laborer 
of  today  is  vastly  better  off  than  his  cousin  who 
lived  in  any  time  in  the  past.  For  proof  com¬ 
pare  living  conditions  of  the  average  man  in 
America  then  and  now. 

Machines  are  blamed  by  many  for  the  hard 
times.  But,  as  Dr.  Millikan  points  out,  proof 
is  to  the  contrary.  Don’t  forget  that  there  were 
regular  periods  of  hard  times  before  the  day  of 
machines.  One  of  these  depressions,  the  Dark 
Ages,  lasted  for  a  thousand  years ! 

There  were  probably  about  400,000  Indians  in 
North  America.  They  had  no  machines,  but 
most  of  them  were  hungry  every  winter.  The 
Asiatic  millions  regularly  contend  with  famine, 
but  they  go  hungry  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Indians  did  —  not  from  lack  of  natural  resources 
but  because  of  crude  agricultural  methods  and 
lack  of  farm  machinery. 

McMaster,  the  historian,  says :  "The  farmer 
who  witnessed  the  Revolution  plowed  his  land 
with  a  wooden  bull  plow,  sowed  his  grain  broad¬ 
cast,  cut  it  with  a  scythe,  and  threshed  it  with  a 
flail !”  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
the  working  day  of  farmers  in  the  field  was 
regularly  as  long  as  16  hours,  and  factory  men 
worked  a  12-hour  day.  Want  to  go  back  to 
those  times? 

A  large  automobile  company  which  began  busi¬ 
ness  by  making  wagons  employed  300  men  in 
1870.  Today  8,500  people  are  on  its  payrolls. 

Machinery  does  save  work,  but  somebody 
has  to  build  the  machines  and  mine  the  coal  and 
iron  that  is  used  to  build  them,  and  run  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  transport  the  materials  and  the  finished 
product.  Labor-saving  machinery  does  some¬ 
times  cause  temporary  local  labor  upsets.  Per¬ 
manently  it  has  increased,  not  decreased,  employ¬ 
ment  and  infinitely  added  to  the  interest  in  work 
and  the  joy  of  living. 

New  Deal  Upset 

ISTORY-MAKING  events  have  occurred 
in  the  last  few  days  that  help  to  renew 
one’s  faith  in  our  American  government.  First 
of  these  was  the  dramatic  veto  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  Patman  bonus  bill.  By  his 
courageous  act  the  President  has  saved  the  coun¬ 
try  at  least  temporarily  from  wild  greenback  in¬ 
flation.  (See  Slants  this  time). 

Equally  important  are  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declaring  the  codes  and  work  of 
NRA  unconstitutional  and  putting  serious  ques¬ 
tion  to  many  other  New  Deal  policies.  (See 
statement  on  page  1). 

Even  though  we  have  not  agreed  with  some 
administration  recovery  policies,  yet  we  cannot 
but  be  sympathetic  with  the  President  in  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  there  has  been  no  question  of 
his  great  sincerity  and  desire  to  help  every  Am¬ 
erican  citizen.  Trouble  is,  it  seems  to  us,  he  has 
been  trying  to  take  in  too  much  territory.  He 
has  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  in  the  attempt  he 
secured  legislation  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 


centralized  too  much  power  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment,  which,  under  other  leadership,  might 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  Supreme  Court,  with  members  appoint¬ 
ed  for  life,  builded  better  than  they  knew.  Mak¬ 
ers  of  the  Constitution  provided  for  amending 
it  when  there  is  real  need,  but  politicians,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  votes,  sometimes  yield  to  clamor 
of  organized  minorities ;  sincere  but  mistaken 
leaders  under  stress  of  emergencies  pass  unwise 
laws;  but  always  standing  like  a  rock  of  Gibral- 
ter  back  of  our  legislative  and  executive  depart¬ 
ments  there  is  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  to 
act  on  the  principal  that  no  temporary  gain  may 
ever  he  traded  for  permanent  good. 


Spring  Plowing 


LOOK  at  this  drawing  by  Karin  Moran,  a 
young  girl,  and  at  those  on  the  opposite  page, 
and  then  marvel  as  we  do  at  the  skill  displayed 
by  these  boys  and  girls.  When  we  offered  prizes 
to  young  people  for  drawings,  we  thought  we 
might  get  one  or  two  that  we  could  use.  We 
received  over  a  hundred,  and  dozens  of  them  are 
worth  printing. 

The  younger  generation  has  much  talent,  and 
more  opportunity  to  develop  it  through  splendid 
educational  facilities  than  any  other  generation 
has  had.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  field  of 
art  but  of  every  other  activity  of  our  rural  young 
people.  Their  ability  and  exceptional  educational 
advantages  should  help  them  to  avoid  some  of 
our  own  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  solve  the 
problems  that  have  stumped  us,  and  make  the 
old  world  a  better  and  happier  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Farm  Wages  and  Idlers  on  Relief 

OF  some  600,000  people  on  relief  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  125,000  are  negroes. 
Many  of  the  negroes  have  migrated  from  the 
South  to  New  Jersey  because  the  AAA  cotton 
reduction  program  threw  them  out  of  work. 
When  we  raised  this  point  with  a  farmer  from 
the  South  he  said :  “Why  should  farmers  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  these  people  if  they  don’t  need 
them  ?” 

That’s  all  right,  but  how  about  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  who  have  to  carry  these  outsiders 
on  relief  because  of  a  program  which  forces 
them  out  of  a  section  where  they  have  always 
lived?  The  whole  relief  and  farm  labor  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  is  unsatisfactory  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint.  Taxes,  chiefly  for  relief, 
are  rapidly  mounting,  and  the  farmer  pays  more 
than  his  share  of  these.  When  he  offers  $1.50  a 
day  for  help,  which  is  more  than  farm  prices 
justify,  there  are  no  takers.  Even  if  a  few  of 
those  on  relief  will  work  for  reasonable  wages, 
they  are  often  prevented  by  agitators,  who 
threaten  them  or  convince  them  that  they  get 


more  money  by  sitting  still  and  accepting  relief. 

Some  time  there  is  going  to  be  an  end  of  that 
kind  of  business  in  this  country,  or  farmers  are 
going  to  know  why! 

High  Cow  Prices 

EVERY  time  we  say  anything  about  price  of 
cows  being  too  high,  we  have  a  number  of 
letters  from  our  friends  objecting.  They  state 
that  there  are  many  farmers  who  sell  cows  as 
well  as  buy  them,  and  that  high  prices  help  them. 

We  agree  to  this  within  certain  limits,  but  we 
also  believe  that  there  is  or  should  be  a  ratio 
between  the  price  of  cows  and  the  price  of  milk, 
and  when  the  price  of  cows  gets  so  high  that  this 
ratio  is  out  of  balance,  then  every  farmer,  wheth¬ 
er  he  sells  cows  or  buys  them  or  produces  milk, 
will  in  the  end  be  the  loser. 

Such  a  situation  exists  now.  We  have  had 
within  a  few  days  several  examples  of  ordinary 
grade  cows  selling  as  high  as  $125.  One  man 
told  us  of  buying  several  heifers,  nothing  extra 
in  quality,  and  paying  $100  apiece  for  them. 
Nothing  in  the  price  of  milk  either  now  or  in¬ 
dicated  for  the  future  justifies  these  prices,  and 
the  farmer  who  loads  up  with  capitalization  as 
high  as  this  is  going  to  have  a  mighty  hard  time 
paying  out. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

1  STOLE  the  following  from  The  Prairie 
Farmer,  edited  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  my 
good  friend,  Clifford  Gregory.  The  title  of  the 
sketch  is  “Chain  Letters,”  and  it  was  written  by 
John  Turnipseed.  Seems  to’me  that  John  has 
got  the  old  human  race  sized  up  about  right. 
Here’s  what  he  says : 

“The  other  day  as  I  was  kindlin’  the  fire  with 
a  bunch  of  chain  letters  I  says  to  my  wife  that 
it  ain’t  no  wonder  the  human  race  is  alius  in  a 
mess. 

“The  trouble  with  it  ain’t  the  tariff  or  foreign 
trade  or  the  New  Deal.  The  trouble  is  that 
it  ain’t  got  no  brains.  First  it  was  the  Florida 
boom,  and  then  the  Wall  Street  boom  when 
everybody  thought  they  could  git  rich  by  takin’ 
money  away  from  someone  else. 

“Then  along  came  Tom  Thumb  golf,  and  for 
a  few  months  everyone  with  a  vacant  lot  was 
gittin’  rich  off’n  the  poor  suckers  that  paid  a 
quarter  to  see  if  they  could  hit  a  ball  through  a 
drain  tile.  Then  there  was  jig-saw  puzzles,  and 
the  sleep  that  was  lost  tryin’  to  fit  together  a 
picture  of  sunrise  in  Kamchatka  ain’t  been 
caught  up  yet. 

“Now  it’s  chain  letters,  and  instead  of  the 
human  race  havin’  learned  anything  from  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  crazier  than  ever.  Almost  every¬ 
one  is  just  plain  nutty,  thinkin’  if  they  cast  a 
dime  on  the  water  they  will  git  a  bushel  basket 
full  back.  Of  course  they  won’t,  but  when  a  per¬ 
son  has  been  bit  by  the  chain-letter  bug  you 
can’t  tell  him  nothing. 

“All  these  brainstorms  is  based  on  the  idee 
of  gittin’  something  for  nothing.  If  the  whole 
country  should  go  crazy  over  the  idee  that  the 
only  way  to  git  anything  is  to  work  for  it,  it 
wouldn’t  be  long  till  everyone  was  prosperous. 

“If  someone  would  think  up  a  scheme  that 
would  fill  everyone  full  of  pep  and  ambition  and 
the  desire  to  work,  and  get  people  excited  over  it 
like  they  are  over  chain  letters,  we  might  git 
somewhere. 

“But  I  guess  that  kind  of  an  idee  ain’t  nutty 
enough.” 
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A  PAGE  FOR  YOUNG  FARM  PEOPLE 


H  ere  A  re  The 

Sketching  Contest 
pinners 


FIRST  PRIZE  of  $10  wort  by  Clarence  Buck,  Jr. 
SECOND  PRIZE  of  $5  won  by  Miss  E.  Linnea  Marl 
THIRD  PRIZE  of  $3  won  by  Miss  Hazel  Lewis. 


WHO  would  guess  that  so  much 
artistic  ability  would  be  found 
among  our  young  readers?  One  hun¬ 
dred  fourteen  sent  drawings  for  the 
contest  announced  on  page  29  of  the 
April  27  issue.  If  you  do  not  believe 
us,  count  the  names  for  yourself. 

When  it  came  time  to  pick  the  win¬ 
ners,  we  spread  the  drawings  all  over 
the  editor’s  desk  and  then  began  to 
cover  the  floor  of  his  office  until  there 
was  hardly  room  to  step.  After  much 
scratching  of  heads,  we  called  in  the 
whole  staff,  even  down  to  the  office  boy. 
The  winners  were  not  chosen  without 
some  argument  but  finally  we  agreed 
as  well  as  might  be  expected,  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  very  excellent  drawings. 
The  winners,  according  to  our  very  best 
judgment,  are  on  this  page. 

Many  other  drawings  were  so  fine 
that  we  plan  either  to  have  another 
page  soon  or  to  use  one  from  time  to 
time  on  our  page  for  young  farm  peo¬ 


ple.  Imo  drawings  will  be  returned  un¬ 
less  special  request  is  made. 

It  is  important,  regardless  of  what 
you  do,  to  read  rules  carefully  and  fol¬ 
low  them  exactly.  Whereas  the  rules 
specifically  called  for  black  ink,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  blue  ink  drawings  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  well  as  a  few  in  pencil  or 
color.  Of  course  it  was  not  fair  to  con¬ 
sider  them  and  perhaps  take  a  prize 
away"  from  some  other  contestant  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the 
rules  exactly. 

These  boys  and  girls  sent  sketches: 


New  York 


Name 

Address 

Age 

Anna  Adee 

Delhi 

16 

Howard  Allaart 

R.l,  Walworth 

11 

Jeannette  Allaart 

R.l,  Walworth 

10 

Marion  Allaart 

R.l,  Walworth 

9 

Verna  Benning 

Orchard  Park 

15 

Marjorie  E.  Boardman 

Remsen 

15 

Wilbur  Bond 

Fulton 

6 

Frances  Boyer 

R.l,  Friendship 

16 

Stamford  J.  Callward 

Williamson 

15 

Flora  Chrysler 

R.1,  Naples 

13 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Clarence  Buck,  Jr.,  16,  of  Mansfield,  Conn. 


Ada  E.  Cole 

Greenwood 

16 

Caroline  Rush 

Alton 

Alberta  Collier 

Avoca 

11 

Paul  A.  Schneible 

R.4,  Oswego 

Lucille  I.  Congden 

Camden 

17 

Grant  Shoemaker 

Fayetteville 

Elsie  M.  Corbin 

R.2,  Batavia 

16 

Helen  Shook 

Ancramdale 

17 

David  Falaff 

R.2,  Hannibal 

Thomas  Smith 

J  ewett 

13 

Florence  Farley 

Poughkeepsie 

15 

Arlene  Snow 

Kirkville 

Margaret  A.  Farley 

Goshen 

11 

Norma  Stevens 

Wellsburg 

13 

Hazel  Fiet 

Clymer 

17 

Catherine  Tupper 

West  Danby 

11 

Helen  M.  Fortie 

Watertown 

Stella  Ward 

Constableville 

12 

Lorene  Gieseler 

Ransomville 

14 

Elwyn  Wolfanger 

Memphis 

13 

Irene  Goldstein 

Woodbourne 

15 

Lorraine  Wolfanger 

Memphis 

8 

Don  Harrington 

McDonough 

Merlyn  Wolfanger 

Memphis 

11 

Alberta  Hill 

R.3,  Phelps 

15 

nnf 

Shirley  Jean  Hill 

R.3,  Albion 

16 

Wanda  Hoag 

Oxford 

14 

Ora  Mae  Atwood 

Jamaica 

14 

John  Hughes 

Marcy 

13 

Francis  Bissett 

Brandon 

Mary  Hughes 

Marcy 

15 

Marjorie  L.  Cahoon 

Walden 

14 

Ruth  Hutson 

Fraser 

16 

Helen  Comes 

Hancock 

12 

Pearl  Johnson 

R.l,  Newark 

15 

John  Cross 

Maletts-  Bay 

14 

Anna  Krasko 

R.4,  Little  Falls 

15 

Olive  N.  Doe 

Randolph  Center 

14 

Leona  M.  Lasky 

R.l,  Brooktondale 

15 

Gencie  Edson 

South  V ernon 

14 

Sophie  Lewis 

Callicoon 

17 

Jennie  Harris 

R.l,  Orleans 

12 

Bethel  U.  Malette 

Malone 

Ruth  Mallory 

Brandon 

12 

Miss  E.  Linnea  Marl 

Cragsmoor 

17 

Viola  Mallory 

Brandon 

13 

Ruth  McGlynn 

R.l,  Prattsburg 

Bernard  Perkins 

Lyndon 

Marjorie  Mead 

Kelly  Corners 

15 

Emerson  Perkins 

Lyndon 

Morton  Miller 

Mountaindale 

15 

Herman  Prebor 

Essex  Junction 

Gene  W.  Mills 

R.3,  Parish 

12 

Angela  St.  Amand 

Orleans 

Neva  Jane  Mills 

Constableville 

10 

Katherine  Ward 

St.  Johnsbury 

15 

Greta  Moran 

Martindale  Depot 

Donald  Webster 

Whiting 

10 

Karin  Moran 

Martindale  Depot 

Mary  A.  Williams 

Randolph  Center 

11 

Louis  Moran 

Martindale  Depot 

_ 

Thora  Moran 

Martindale  Depot 

Connecticut 

Mildred  L.  Moxham 

Harpersfield 

Clarence  H.  Buck,  Jr. 

R.2,  Mansfield  Center 

16 

Mary  O’Dea 

Kirkwood 

Alex  Karaniuk 

R.4,  Norwich 

9 

Lloyd  Lewis  O’Ree 

R.2,  Marceilus 

Julia  Karaniuk 

R.4,  Norwich 

14 

Eva  Hope  Place 

R.3,  Oswego 

16 

Esther  M.  Koehler 

R.2,  Rockville 

16 

Madeline  Reynolds 

R.l,  Sloansville 

14 

Betty  Liebman 

R.l,  West  Willington 

17 

Lewis  Roblyer 

Elmira  Heights 

16 

( Additional  Names  on  Page  26) 
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A  Q*n«.t* 


should  be  used,  starting  July  1st,  for  all 
second  brood  and  late  season  cover 
sprays.  If  you  have  used  “Astringent” 
Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  early  season, 
the  toxic  efficiency  of  the  Zinc  Arsen¬ 
ical  will  give  you  satisfactory  control  of 
second  or  third  brood  outbreaks,  with 
THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  OF  AVOIDING  “THE 
lead  residue  problem."  The  Zinc  is  non- 
poisonous  in  spray  residue  amounts 
and,  besides,  is  completely  soluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  j 
acid  wash  solution  you  use  for  j/j, 
\\\\  arsenical  residue  removal.  ///// 


Other 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Sprays  and  Dusts 

^Astringent"  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Standard  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate  , 
Arsenite  of  Zinc  1 
Zinc  Arsenical  ( Late  Covers)\ 
Paris  Green 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
" Dritomic "  Sulphur 
“Apple  Dritomic”  Sulphur- 
Paradich  lorobenzene 

Nicotine  Sulphate 
(40%  Nicotine) 

X-13  (Pyrethrum  Extract) 
fungi  (Sulphur)  Dust 

90/10,  85/15  and  other 
Sulphur- Arsenical  Dusts 

Bordeaux- Arsenical  Dust 
Copper  Lime  Dusts 
Rotenone  Dust 


Clip  the  coupon  and  let  us  send  you 
the  special  Zinc  Arsenical  Bulletin 


General  Chemical  Company.. .40  Rector  st..  New  York 

mlsa.  ATLANTA.  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON.  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  DENVER,  KANSAS  CITY, 

LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MONTEZUMA  (OA.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS 


Please  send  me  your  bulletin ‘‘Control  of  Late  Season  Codling  Moth  — without  a  Lead  Residue  Hazard.” 


NAME . . . . . . .  ADDRESS 


SAVE  HAVING  TIME 


AND  LABOR.  ' 

HANDLE  YOUR  HAY  PORK  with  *n 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  THE  1st  SEASON 

“Unloads  3  times  faster”  “Saves  man  and  team” 
“Worth  3  times  the  money  I  paid” 
“Certainly  works  well” 

“Can’t  go  wrong  with  an  Ireland  Hoist” 
Quick  in  action  with  perfect  control.  Capacity  1200 
pounds  direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 
DISTRIBUTORS — John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  or  write  direct  for  circulars. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.  N°nWy.H’ 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  hog£ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating. 
^Tve  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  jrr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  BTee  illustrated  li'eratur* 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers, N.Y. 


ALLIGATOR 

TKAOI  MAM  M*  US.  PAT  ornd 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

The  farmer’s  favorite  for 
many  years.  Easy  to  put 
on  and  stays  put— usu- 
i  ally  lasts  belt’s  full  life. 
Holds  even  the  largest  8  to 
12-inch  belts.  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Schools, 
makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements. Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  genuine 
in  “Handy  Pack¬ 
ages”  or  large 
Standard  Boxes. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


NuREXFORM 
STAYS  IN 
SUSPENSION 

.  No  Sediment 
in  Bottom 
of  Tank 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 


MIXES  WELL  WITH  LIME  SULPHUR 


FREE 


Write  for  valuable 
Spray  and  Dust  Schedule 


REMAINS  IN  SUSPENSION  — This  assures 

all  Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the  foli¬ 
age  and  fruit  as  none  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  to  be  scraped  out  as  waste. 


SPREADS  UNIFORMLY  —  NuREXFORM  pro¬ 
vides  an  even  spread  over  foliage  and 
fruit.  No  unprotected  gaps  are  left  where 
the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ■  ,  FRANJK  APP 

A  Bad  Year  for 

Pollination 


|  HAVE  just  re- 
A  ceived  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a 
National  confer¬ 
ence,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  plann¬ 
ing  an  advertising 
campaign  for  a 
bumper  crop  of 
fruit.  Most  areas 
have  reported  a 
heavy  bloom.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  we  will  have  an  equally 
heavy  crop. 

Our  orchards  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  bloom  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The 
extremely  warm  weather  of  the  last 
week  of  April  forced  the  blossoms  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  warm  period  which  de¬ 
veloped  the  buds  rapidly  changed  to 
cool,  wet  weather  for  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  period  when  pollination  could 
take  place.  The  result  of  this  unseason¬ 
able  condition  is  a  very  irregular  set 
of  fruit.  Some  varieties  like  old  fashion¬ 
ed  Winesap  and  Red  Delicious  are  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  I  saw  one  of  the  largest 
growers  from  West  Virginia  yesterday; 
he  told  me  their  old  fashioned  Wine- 
sap,  Yellow  Delicious,  Red  Delicious 
and  York  Imperials  were  light.  Reports 
from  Virginia  indicate  a  light  set  of 
fruit.  This  whole  area  had  the  heaviest 
set  of  blossoms  since  1926. 

Pollination 

The  importance  of  pollination  is 
clearly  demonstrated  during  a  season 
such  as  we  are  experiencing  this  year. 
I  find  our  trees,  adjacent  to  the  polli¬ 
nating  varieties,  are  well  set  while 
those  not  adjacent  have  almost  no  ap¬ 
ples.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
side  of  the  tree  facing  the  pollinators 
and  the  side  of  the  tree  opposite.  It 
would  appear  as  though  there  were 
agencies  other  than  bees  or  insects 
that  pollinate  fruit.  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  wind  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Cold  Weather  Slows  Codling  Moth 

Reports  from  different  sources  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  codling  moth  flight  will 
be  drawn  out  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  find  our  traps  have  a  few 
moths  in  every  night,  whereas  a  year 
ago  at  this  time  they  had  about  reach¬ 
ed  their  peak.  This  will  require  very 
thorough  spraying  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  if  effective  control  of  the  moth 
is  to  be  obtained. 

During  May  and  earlif  June ,  apples 
double  their  surface  area  once  about 
every  week,.  A  coat  of  lead  applied  to¬ 
day  would  be  only  half  as  heavy  inside 
of  a  week,  because  of  the  gowth  of  the 
apple  alone.  In  addition  to  this,  much 
lead  may  be  lost  through  weathering. 
The  amount  of  loss  from  weathering 
can  be  influenced  by  using  a  good 
sticker.  It  also  is  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  spray  material  applied. 

The  slow  emergence  of  the  moth  will 
require  more  sprays  for  an  effective 
kill  of  this  first  brood  which  is  so  de¬ 
sirable. 

Should  We  Advertise  Apples? 

If  the  consumption  of  apples  per 
capita  is  any  measure  for  the  necessity 
of  advertising,  certainly  advertising  is 
desirable.  Apples  are  the  only  major 
fruit  which  show  a  decline  in  per  capita 
consumption.  Citrus  fruits  and  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  made  tremen¬ 
dous  increases  and,  to  some  extent, 
have  replaced  apples.  The  citrus  grow¬ 
ers,  through  their  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  very  effectively  advertised 
their  particular  industry.  They  have 
taught  the  retailer  how  to  sell  by  show¬ 
ing  him  the  proper  type  of  window  dis¬ 


play  and  by  providing  the  ihachines  to 
supply  fruit  juices.  The  apple  producer 
has  done  nothing  of  this  kind  yet.  7 
believe  the  qualities  of  the  apple  would 
lend  themselves  to  fully  as  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  as  citrus  fruits.  An  old  medi¬ 
cal  recommendation  still  used  by  some 
of  our  best  medical  authorities,  is  the 
use  of  apples  for  summer  complaint. 

The  proper  production  of  apple  juice 
would  furnish  a  tremendous  field  for  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  apples.  England 
consumes  approximately  80  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  cider  a  year.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  20  million  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  or  a  half  bushel  of  apples  in  the 
form  of  cider  for  each  individual.  A  like 
consumption  in  the  United  States  would 
eliminate  our  need  of  an  export  market 
for  apples. 

*  *  * 

Drinking  Spinach 

Last  week  I  found  a  restaurant  that 
was  selling  vegetable  juice  made  while 
you  waited,  the  same  as  orange  juice. 
They  were  using  six  different  vegetables 
to  which  they  added  a  little  flavor.  If 
you  liked  it  well  enough  they  had  a 
bottle  for  you  to  take  home.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  vegetables  in  this  form  is 
recommended  to  get  the  vitamins  raw. 
There  may  be  something  to  the  argu¬ 
ment;  scientists  tell  us  that  cooking 
does  destroy  some  vitamins.  Anyhow, 
for  those  who  do  not  like  spinach  but 
feel  the  need  of  vitamins,  this  system 
may  be  attractive. 

*  *  * 

Vegetable  Candy 

The  man  who  made  a  fortune  out  of 
Martha  Washington  candies,  and  lost 
it,  has  started  to  build  another  by  mak¬ 
ing  candy  out  of  vegetables.  If  the 
merits  of  vegetable  candy  gives  one 
sufficient  courage  to  start  an  industry, 
after  having  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty  years,  it  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  James  M.  Washburn,  who  with 
Elie  Sheetz  founded  the  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  chain  of  candy  stores,  started  in 
search  of  a  second  fortune  by  making 
vegetable  candies  and  peddling  them  on 
the  street.  This  type  of  initiative  has 
made  for  prosperity  and  a  wonderful 
America  in  the  past,  and  will  again  do 
so  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

Real  Selling 

Our  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Markets, 
and  the  College  through  the  Extension 
Division,  are  making  an  investigation 
of  the  merchandising  practice  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer. 

Unlike  most  industries,  the  farmer 
does  not  control  his  merchandising 
policy  after  his  product  leaves  the 
farm.  We  ask  the  buyer  how  much  he 
will  pay,  whereas  other  industries  tell 
the  buyer  how  much  they  will  sell  for. 
They  may  inform  the  buyer  when  he 
may  expect  a  change  of  price,  either  up 
or  down.  If  this  principle  is  sound  for 
merchandising  the  products  of  industry, 
it  should  be  sound  to  merchandise  the 
products  of  the  farm.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  grower  to  follow  his  pro¬ 
duct  through  to  the  retailer  and  sell 
his  merchandise  instead  of  asking  the 
buyer  to  buy.  Such  a  system  would 
handle  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  season  without  a  loss  to 
the  grower,  and  stabilize  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  It  would  encourage  the 
consumer  to  buy  more  heavily  during 
peak  periods  and  the  retailer  would 
handle  more  packages  at  a  smaller  cost 
per  package.  Thus  the  grower  and  con¬ 
sumer  would  both  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  distribution  which  would  re¬ 
cognize  volume  and  charge  less  Per 
package  when  volume  is  heavy. 


Th  is  is  the  Year 

to  grow 

GOOD  Pullets 
This  is  the  FEED 

that  does  it— ► 

See  your  nearest  Purina  Dealer  today! 

Purina  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


I  DARE  YOU! 


To  My  Friends: 

“I’ll  push  on  if  we  have  to 

eat  the  leather  off  the  rigging!” 
answered  Magellan  when  his  crew 
urged  him  to  turn  back.  For  ninety- 
eight  days  he  had  sailed  on  and  on, 
running  low  on  food  and  water. 
Scurvy,  rats,  exposure  and  terrible 
suffering  hampered  him.  That  was  in 
1530  when  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  un¬ 
known  to  Europeans  except  for  Bal¬ 
boa’s  report  that  he  had  sighted  this 
great  body  of  water  from  the  heights 
of  Panama  in  1513. 

I  am  always  interested  in  discov¬ 
eries.  Aren’t  you?  Magellan’s  grim 
reply  to  his  men  was  much  like  that 
of  Columbus,  whose  sailors  mutinied 
and  demanded  that  he  turn  back. 

Balboa,  Magellan,  Columbus!  Men 
of  Vision  who  dared  to  face  obstacles. 
They  lived  more  than  400  years  ago. 
What  a  contrast  in  ocean  travel  today. 
Recently  I  crossed  the  Pacific  in  a 
ship  equipped  like  a  palace,  with 
every  imaginable  convenience.  I  want 
to  share  some  of  the  experiences  of 
this  trip  with  you. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco,  2091 
miles,  four  and  a  half  days  on  the 
speedy  President  Hoover,  we  reached 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  our  first  stop. 
These  compose  a  land  area  of  about 
the  size  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  Governor  is  appointed 
by  our  President.  The  population  of 
400,000  is  made  up  of  Japanese,  Fil¬ 
ipinos,  Chinese  and  Portuguese.  Sugar 
is  the  leading  crop.  Pineapples  come 
next.  While  we  use  Hawaiian  sugar 
and  eat  their  pineapples,  we  send  them 
each  year  $2,000,000  worth  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products  and  $5,000,000 
in  grains  and  feeds.  s 

There  are  only  twelve  letters  in  the 
Hawaiian  Alphabet — H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P, 
W,  and  A,  E,  I,  O,  U.  Quite  enough 
for  a  language  which  is  soft  and  mu¬ 
sical.  Notice  how  clearly  expressive  is 
KAPU,  which  means  “Keep  Out”.  How 
far  could  you  go  if  you  reduced  your 
alphabet  to  twelve  letters  ? 

As  we  entered  the  Harbor  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  we  read  on  the  Great  Tower 
“ALOHA”.  No  word  in  any  language 
has  such  a  variety  of  meanings.  It 
expresses  welcome  and  hospitality. 

“Aloha  means  farewell  to  thee. 
Aloha  means  goodbye; 

It  means  until  we  meet  again 
Beneath  the  tropic  skies.” 

Smiling  Hawaiian  girls  boarded  our 
ship  and  threw  leis  (flower  wreaths) 
around  our  necks.  Leis  on  top  of  leis, 
of  beauty  and  fragrance,  made  our 
wives  like  Queens.  But  we  poor  awk¬ 
ward  husbands,  with  layer  upon  layer 
of  leis  around  our  necks,  felt  like  prize 
bulls  at  a  county  fair.  Native  singers 
entertained  us  and  maidens  danced 
the  Hula  Hula  to  the  strumming  of 
ukeleles.  Bronzed  bathers  glided  on  surf 
boards.  Boys  climbed  cocoanut  palms 
like  monkeys,  a  hundred  feet  to  the 
top,  to  throw  the  fruit  down  to  us. 

In  1828  Father  Alexis  Bachelot,  of 
the  first  Catholic  Mission,  brought 
with  him  the  seed  of  the  Algaroba  Tree 
from  the  King’s  Garden  in  Paris.  In 
10.0  years  these  trees  have  spread 
everywhere,  growing  with  marvelous 
rapidity,  transforming  barren  hills 
into  greenclad  slopes.  From  the  trunk 
comes  firewood;  bees  feast  on  the 
blossoms,  and  from  the  pods  come  food 
for  livestock. 

From  this  we  learn  the  lesson  of  a 
whole  country  enriched  by  a  tiny  seed 
planted  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  my  next  I’ll  tell  you  about  some 
interesting  people  I  met  enroute  to 
China. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Chil  ean  Natural  Nitrate — the  ideal  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  for  orchards,  hay  crops  and 
pastures.  It  is  Nature’s  own  product. 
Because  of  its  natural  origin  it  contains 
many  elements  other  than  nitrogen  — 
many  different  plant  nutrients  which  im¬ 
prove  the  growth  and  yield  of  your  trees, 
pastures,  hay  and  vegetable  crops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order.  Ask  for 
Champion  Brand  Chilean  Natural  Nitrate 

- and  look  for  the  bulldog  on  the  bag. 

Guaranteed  analysis  16%  nitrogen,  19.45% 
ammonia.  Entirely  soluble  and  immediate¬ 
ly  available.  Be  sure  to  say  Chilean  to 
your  dealer. 


NATURAL  NITRATE 


THE  OLD  ORIGINAL  SODA 


DT  A  HTC  ALL  leading 
r  LAN  IS  VARIETIES 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Tomato  . $0.40  $1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

Cabbage  . 40  1.25  1.75  1.00 

Pepper  . .60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.50  5.00  4.50 

Brussel  Sprout  . . 50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20 . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — 150  Acres  for  1935 

Cabbage  Plants  —  Copenhagen  Goldenacre.  Flatdutch. 
Allhead,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Glory  and  All 
Seasons (  Yellows  Resistant)  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50. 
Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price.  Sweetpotato  plants 
$1.75  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Pepper  and  Eggplants 
$3.50  thousand;  10,000,  $3.00.  Cauliflower  plants  $3.00 
thousand.  Tomato  plants  $1.50  thousand.  We  use  cer¬ 
tified  seeds  and  treat  them  to  avoid  diseases.  We  are 
oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  over  million  plants  daily.  Strictly  first  class,  hand 
picked  plants  and  guaranteed  true  .to  name  or  money 
refunded. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe.  Bonnie, 
Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore.  500-75C,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  pepper  plants. 
Egg  Plants,  500-90c,  1 000 -$ 1 .50.  Cabbage  Plants,  all 

varieties,  500-60C,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.00.  Prompt  shipment. 
SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  INC.,  PEMBROKE.  GA. 


Plant  Bargain: 


300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions, 
100  tomatoes,  25  pepper,  25  cauli¬ 
flower  or  eggplants,  all  $1.00  postpaid,  any  varieties. 
Prompt  shipment  moss  packed. 

SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  TROUP,  TEXAS. 


SPECIAL: 


300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes, 
100  onions,  25  pepper,  25  eggplants  or 
cauliflowers,  all  $1.00  prepaid,  any  variety. 

RUSK  PLANT  CO.,  RUSK,  TEXAS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Highest  quality  only.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $4.00,  cabbage  $2.00,  Tomatoes  $3.00.  Broccoli, 
Sprouts.  Send  for  list.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester.  New  Jersey. 


LOOK,  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  toma¬ 
toes,  25  pepper,  25  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid, 
any  varieties.  CENTRAL  PLANT  CO.,  Ponta,  Texas. 


rniut  lioi  uin  nc.uuc.oi. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


LIME  your  Soil 

with  “LIME  CREST”  CALC1TE 


-  (PULVERIZED)  — .  . . ■■■ 

Sour,  lime-starved  soil  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  big  yields.  This  quick-acting, 
Jong-lasting,  high-calcium  limestone 
gives  best  results.  Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  Am.,  Dept.  50,  Newton,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid. 
Grown  from  certified  seed.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

500  1,000  6  000 

ONION  PLANTS  . 65  $1.10  $4.50 

Varieties:  Yellow  Bermuda,  Chrystal  Wax  and  Valencia. 

500  1,000  5.000 

TOMATO  PLANTS  . .  .90  1.50  7.00 

Varieties:  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore,  Earliana  and 
Stone. 

500  1,000  5.000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  . 80  1.25  5.50 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Premium  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

Write  for  special  prices  for  large  numbers.  We  are 
growing  approximately  thirty  million  plants;  all  field 
grown,  none  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Delaware  Nurseries 

Box  No.  4  Selbyville,  Del. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc, 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


3,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nansemond, 
Money  Halls,  $1.50  per  1000,  cash  with  order. 

C.  E.  BROWN.  BRIDGEVILLE.  DEL. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Smooth  Rurals.  Rural  Russets,  and  new  variety 
KATAH  DIN.  Write  for  prices. 

PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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These  92  heads  weighed  396  pounds,  a  little  over  4  pounds 
each.  The  market  prefers  uniform  heads  about  this  size. 


Playing  Safer  By  PAUL  WORK 

With  Cabbage 


NOT  long  ago,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  its  editorial  page  sounded 
warning  concerning  the  dangers  of 
over-planting  of  potatoes,  onions  and 
cabbage.  Indications  point  to  an 
acreage  of  Danish  for  1935  of  36,270 
against  37,350  last  year,  and  34,060 
as  a  five-year  average.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  figures 
for  Domestic  are 
37,370  expected  for 
1935  against  38,550 
last  year  and  a 
five-year  average 
of  35,150. 

Many  planters  of 
cabbage  do  not 
know  of  or  do  not 
pay  any  attention 
to  the  figures  on 
probable  plantings. 
Many  others  take 
a  chance  on  the 
weather  and  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and 
plant  whether  they 
think  they  have  a 
very  good  chance 
of  winning  or  not. 
Others  rather 
wisely  carry  a  year-in  and  year-out 
acreage  program  without  much  fluc¬ 
tuation. 

Assuming  that  you  are  a  cabbage 
planter,  will  fortune  favor  you  in  1935  ? 
The  principal  factor  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  cabbage  crop  and  the  price 
is  the  amount  of  rainfall  which  occurs 
during  August  and  September.  This 
can  neither  be  controlled  nor  predicted. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  that 
the  grower  can  do  for  himself.  After 
taking  all  the  precautions  that  he  can 
to  harvest  high  quality  from  his  field, 
he  may  make  advance  preparation  as 
to  the  sale  of  his  product.  A  difference 
of  only  a  half  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  a 
ton  makes  a  big  difference  on  a  ten- 
acre  piece.  Dealers  are  glad  to  handle 
the  product  of  dependable  farmers 
whose  product  is  good,  and  the  man 
who  drifts  up  to  the  car  door  or  makes 
a  last  minute  call  on  the  dealer  is 
likely  to  receive  a  low  price.  Personal 
selling  ability  counts  heavily. 

More  Tons  on  Fewer  Acres 

If  you  must  grow  cabbage,  get  more 
tons  on  fewer  acres  and  so  reduce  your 
cost  per  ton  and  increase  the  chances 
of  a  margin  of  profit.  By  the  time 
this  is  read,  the  plants  will  be  fairly 
well-grown  and  almost  ready  to  go  to 
the  field.  If  they  are  under  cloth  pro¬ 
tection,  this  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  harden  off  the  plants  a  bit  before 
field  setting.  Discard  weak  plants.  A 
bit  of  careful  observation  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  thickness  of  stand 
which  one  ought  to  strive  for  next 
year.  Many  a  seedbed  is  sowed  en¬ 
tirely  too  thickly  to  yield  good  plants. 

Field  planting  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
layed  too  long.  In  most  of  central 
New  York,  mid-June  is  a  good  time. 
If  plants  are  set  too  early,  there  is 
danger  of  bursting  and  over-ripeness; 
if  planted  too  late,  the  danger  of  loss 
by  drought  is  increased.  Last  year 


the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  made  late  in 
the  season  following  very  dry  weather 
in  mid-summer.  In  other  seasons  when 
drought  is  late,  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  very  largely  upon  how  well 
the  plants  establish  their  root  system 
during  late  June  and  July.  Soil  rich 
in  humus  is  excellent  drought  insur¬ 
ance. 

Most  of  our  markets  are  nowadays 
not  interested  in  very  large  cabbage. 
Five  or  six-pound  heads  are  about  right 
and,  if  the  crop  happens  to  run  very 
large,  there  may  even  be  a  premium 
foi  two  to  three-pound  heads.  The 
trick  is  to  get  heads  of  the  proper  size 
without  sacrificing  t.nnage  per  acre. 
This  is  accomplished  by  planting  good 
plants  fairly  close,  18  or  even  15  inches 
apart  in  rows  30  or  36  inches  apart, 

The  Fertilizer  Program 

Cabbage  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
hungry  crop.  It  does  not  cost  much 
more  to  grow  15  tons  per  acre  than 
to  grow  8  tons.  Friend  E.  N.  Reed  of 
Cortland  County  has  not  missed  20  tons 
in  more  than  twenty  years.  Even  with 
low-price  cabbage,  it  does  not  take 
many  tons  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
an  extra  quarter  ton  of  fertilizer  per 
acre. 

For  medium  to  heavy  soils,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  recommends,  when 
manure  is  used,  from  600  to  1000 
pounds  of  a  4-16-4  or  a  4-12-4.  When 
manure  has  not  been  used  immediately 
before  the  cabbage  crop,  1000  to  1200 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  are  a  good  starting 
point.  The  lighter  soils  will  require  a 
little  more  fertilizer  and  perhaps  a 
somewhat  higher  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash. 

Farmers  are  too  much  inclined  to 
grow  cabbage  thinking  “I’ll  stick  it  in 
and  take  what  comes.”  Any  crop  de¬ 
serves  careful  study,  advance  planning 
and  faithful  execution  of  the  program 
adopted.  Only  in  this  way  can  some 
of  the  gamble  be  taken  out.  This  is 
even  more  necessary  with  staple  crops 
that  are  often  cheaper  than  highly 
specialized  market  garden  crops. 


Vegetables  for  Little  Cities 

There  are  probably  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  success  in  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  larger 
villages  and  smaller  cities  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  great  cities.  In  some 
cases,  gardening  about  these  places  is 
not  very  well  developed.  Some  towns 
of  5,000  to  10.000  do  not  boast  a  real 
live,  up-to-date  market  gardener,  and 
a  town  of  even  3,500  with  its  nearbj 
outlets  can  usually  take  care  of  a  very 
nice  sized  vegetable  enterprise  if  it  i-1 
managed  with  some  vigor,  judgment 
and  faithfulness. 

It  is  much  easier  to  establish  a  rep# 
tation  in  a  small  place  than  in  a  larg* 
The  products  of  a  single  farm  m3! 
become  very  well  known  in  Amstef 
dam  or  Batavia,  or  Ithaca  or  Malon 
when  they  would  be  quite  lost  in  Ne’ 
York  City  or  Buffalo.  There  are  stfl 
plenty  of  places  where  roadside  cfl 
portunities  are  wide  open. 


FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


★For  nearly  fifty  years,  its  words 
have  been  the  words  of  truth,  in 
which  all  men  believe. 

Millions  have  spread  its  friendly 
pages  across  their  knees  and  taken 
it  unto  their  hearts.  It  is  the  com¬ 
panion  of  far  off  places  and  the  enemy 
of  loneliness  ...  for  it,  there  are  no 
frontiers. 

To  those  who  have,  it  gives 
value;  and  to  those  who  have  less,  it 
supplies  the  needs  of  life  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  Its  well- 


known  power  to  save  money  has  been 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daugh¬ 
ter  and  from  father  to  son.  When 
times  are  good,  it  counsels  thrift 
against  the  days  to  come;  and  in  times 
of  stress,  it  softens  the  blow. 

It  speeds  the  wheels  of  industry, 
creates  jobs  and  does  its  share  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  within  the  reach  of 
income.  It  helps  create  the  market 
for  everything  ...  the  iron  of  the 
hills,  the  timber  of  the  forest  and  the 
crops  of  the  field  .  .  .  east,  west, 
north  and  south. 


America  is  better  off;  you  are  better 
off  and  so  is  your  family  because  of 
.  .  .  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG. 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 

•Jr  Sears  technical  knowledge  of  materials  and  sources , 
Sears  efficient  testing  laboratories  and  rigid  inspection 
.  .  .  these  things  guarantee  you  high  quality.  Sears 
economical  and  wasteless  system  of  Straight-Line 
Distribution,  plus  the  fact  that  Sears  buy  in  great 
volume  for  cash,  guarantee  you  low  price. 


STRAIGHT-  LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

c§-cc aeA 


SEARS/  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  PHILADELPHIA ...  boston 


r 
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GET  YOUR 

If* NEW  DE  LAVAL 

•iv  SEPARATOR  NOW 

■Sl&iw  AND  USE  IT  WHILE 

IT  PAYS  FOR 


sgSt 


J 

u 

Golden  Series 

The  world’s  best 
cream  separators. 
Have  floating  bowl 
and  protected  ball 
bearings. 


Junior  Series 

World’s  best 
low  priced 
separators 


ITSELF 


Trying  to  get  along  with  an  old,  worn, 
cream-wasting  separator  or  skimming  by 
hand  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy.  A 
De  Laval  Separator  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself  from  cream  now  being  lost.  You 
can  get  a  De  Laval  for  as  little  as  $1.00 
a  week,  so  that  you  can  use  it  while  it  is 
paying  for  itself.  There  are  four  com¬ 
plete  series  of  De  Lavals,  providing  a 
separator  for  every  need  and  purse. 

See  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  about 
getting  a  new  separator  now,  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  427  Randolph  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sterling  Series 

Exactly  like  Gold¬ 
en  Series  except  a 
few  non-essentials. 
Floating  bowl  and 
protected  ball 
bearings. 


SIZES,  PRICES  and  TERMS 
FOR  EVERY  NEED  and  PURSE 


De  Laval 
Milkers 

The  world’s 
best  milkers. 


The  three  essentials  of  a  good  pasture  —  water,  shade,  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grass.  If  we  were  in  a  fault-finding  mood,  we  would  say  the 
grass  was  allowed  to  get  a  bit  too  tall  before  the  cows  were  turned  in. 


Good  Pasture 


By  A.  A.  BORLAND 


— Key  to  Lower  Milk  Costs 


THE  FARRELL.  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE-  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE-  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J, 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  eflective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Will  not  soil  or  Inj  ure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORDT,FREE 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both 

free.  L.  F.  Randolph,  594  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


MR.  FARMER: 


Would  you  be  interested  in  sav¬ 
ing  $20  to  $50  on  a  silo? 
For  new  and  used  silos  write  today  to 

A/%  Uim/I  Factory  Representative, 

•  /A.,  rtura,  LEBANON,  n.  h. 


UAVERLY 

||K 

Mail  Coupon  today! 

Haverly  Milk  Coolers  are  equipped  with 

CrDVrT  ELECTRIC 

9EiH.  Y  mUmj  refrigeration 


WARNING:  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
is  Exclusive  Distributor  for  Servel  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  Central  New  York  State. 

Only  current  1935  models  of  Servel 
Equipment  are  sold  by  Haverly  Electric 
Co.  as  new.  Beware  of  Obsolete  Models. 


ALSO 

the  NEW  AIR-COOLED 

“Kerosene”  Electrolux 

BRINGS  MODERN  REFRIGERATION 
TO  THE  FARM  HOME 

Have  a  continuous  supply  of  ICE  CUBE-ICE  CREAM 
and  FROZEN  DESSERTS,  plus  PROTECTION  FROM 
FOOD  SPOILAGE  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

NO  GAS  NO  ELECTRICITY 

Just  Kerosene 

Saves  Time 

Saves  Money 

Saves  Housework 


HAVERLY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC.,  Distributors 
of  Kerosene  Electrolux,  EAST  SYRACUSE,  NEW 
YORK. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  complete 
Information  on  □  Haverly  Milk  Coolers,  Gas — Electric. 
□  Kerosene  ELECTROLUX. 


Name  _ 
Address 
County 


/ 


COOL  MILK  CHEAPER, 


Quicker,  Easier  with  the 


(t  to  16  cans) . 


Haven  Mflk'Coollne  Unit  cools  milk  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier,  BETTER  I  Includes  such  valuable  features  as: 
Exclusive  patented  devices  eliminating  expansion  valve 
.  .  .  Direct  Drive,  no  belts  .  .  .  fewer  wearing  parts, 
longer  life  ...  factory -charged,  adjusted,  ready  to 
operate  .  .  .  low  initial  and  operating  cost.  Builds, 
maintains  large  ice  cake.  Proven  by  years  of  AC¬ 
TUAL  experience  among  farmers.  Write  for  details, 
"EASY  TERMS"  Offer! 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 
(Eastern Distributors)  DepLA-306  Syracuse, N.Y. 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EASY  4 
DOOR  * 
FRONTS 
UDDHUi, 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


CSJtfCECW 

SILO 

NOW  —  within  reach  of  every  dairy¬ 
man  —  a  real  good  silo  at  a  real  low 
price.  Permanent  or  Portable.  New, 
rigid  door  front  system,  and  steel 
band  anti-buckle  construction. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 

CRAINE,,* 

DEPT.  A  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.  McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


When  writinq  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GOOD  pasture  is  a  big  factor  in 
producing  milk  at  a  low  feed  cost. 
But  many  pastures  have  become  so 
poor  because  of  constant  grazing  for 
many  years,  because  of  soil  erosion 
and  because  of  a  lack  of  fertility,  that 
they  fall  far  short  of  supplying  the 
pasturage  they  once  yielded  and  which 
they  might  again  yield,  by  a  moder¬ 
ate  expense  for  lime,  fertilizer  and  seed. 

Where  weeds,  poverty  grass,  and 
moss  have  taken  complete  possession  of 
tillable  land,  it  may  pay  to  plow  it  and 
put  it  through  a  short  rotation,  but  in 
most  cases  putting  on  lime,  manure, 
fertilizer  and  harrowing  in  some  pas¬ 
ture  grass  seed  will  bring  it  back  with¬ 
out  plowing. 

Lime  is  usually  the  first  lack  to  sup¬ 
ply  when  renewing  a  pasture.  Most  of 
the  land  that  has  been  in  pasture  for 
years  is  sour.  Clovers,  especially,  object 
to  a  sour  soil  and  the  better  grasses 
such  as  Kentucky  blue  grass  also  do 
better  where  lime  needs  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  An  additional  advantage  is  that 
the  grass  will  contain  more  calcium, 
which  makes  for  bone  growth  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  supplies  the  calcium  the  cow 
must  have  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  milk.  County  Agricultural  agents 
are  glad  to  find  out  how  much  lime 
the  soil  needs.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
ton  of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre 
every  four  or  five  years,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  other  forms,  will  prove  little 
enough. 

Phosphorus  has  been  found  to  be 
lacking  both  for  pasture  and  for  crop 
production  in  most  of  the  soils  in 
northeastern  states.  At  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  Dekalb  soil  showed  a 
decided  increase  in  the  yield  of  grass 
from  limed  plots,  fertilized  with  400 
pounds  superphosphate  every  other 
spring  as  compared  with  those  receiv¬ 
ing  no  fertilizer. 

Potash  added  to  superphosphate  has 
also  given  good  returns  for  the  money 
invested.  However,  the  good  effects  of 
100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  every 
other  spring  tend  to  grow  smaller  af¬ 
ter  the  second  or  third  application. 
Potash  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 
sandy  soils  and  those  of  the  Volusia 
and  Dekalb  series.  If  you  have  no 
manure  for  top  dressing,  then  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  in  addition 
to  400  pounds  of  superphosphate  will 
likely  prove  beneficial.  The  potash 
may  be  left  out  after  the  second  year. 

Nitrogen  in  addition  to  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  on  limed  plots  has 
given  the  greatest  yield  of  grass.  Its 
use  also  brings  grass  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  normal,  thus  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  barn  feeding.  The  best 


“Andy”  Borland  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  known  to  thousands  of 
northeastern  dairymen.  On  this 
page  he  tells  what  Pennsylvania 
has  learned  about  pastures.  Have 
you  started  to  improve  your  pas¬ 
ture  yet  ? 


place  to  use  nitrogen  is  on  a  good  sod 
from  which  you  want  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  feed.  The 
application  of  200  pounds  of  a  nitrogen 
carrier  early  in  the  spring  will  bring 
a  large  growth  of  grass  for  early  pas¬ 
ture.  However,  nitrogen  is  expensive 
and  annual  applications  are  necessary. 
Furthermore  it  brings  a  large  growth 
of  grass  in  the  spring  when  pasture 
is  usually  most  abundant.  In  the  late 
summer  the  fields  fertilized  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  alone  or  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  produced  as  much  pastur¬ 
age  as  those  that  received  the  early 
spring  application  of  nitrogen. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  recommend 
that  nitrogen  be  applied  only  for  in¬ 
tensive  pasturage  or  on  a  small  acre¬ 
age  for  early  spring  pasturage  when 
there  is  a  big  acreage  available  for 
later  spring.  Nitrogen  favors  the 
growth  of  grasses  while  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  favor  the  growth  of 
clovers  and  grasses.  Since  clovers  are 
nitrogen  gatherers,  a  good  clover  sod 
will  probably  gather  sufficient  nitrogen 
for  the  growth  of  the  grasses. 

Manure  is  high  in  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  but  low  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
addition  of  about  50  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  to  a  load  of  manure  makes 
it  a  well-balanced  plant  food.  Liming 
the  pasture  and  then  applying  even  a 
light  coat  of  manure  reinforced  with 
superphosphate  will  go  a  long  way  in 
“rejuvenating”  a  pasture  sod.  Put  on 
the  manure  very  early  in  the  spring 
since  cattle  do  not  like  to  graze  where 
fresh  manure  has  been  spread. 

If  the  pasture  can  be  divided  up  into 
two  or  more  fields  and  grazed  in  rota¬ 
tion,  cows  will  get  more  feed.  USDA 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  179 
shows  that  at  the  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
farm,  fertilized,  rotated  pastures  pro¬ 
duced  from  18  to  23  per  cent  more 
feed  than  when  grazed  all  the  time. 
Rotation  pasturing  keeps  the  grass 
more  evenly  grazed,  insures  a  fresh 
palatable  supply  from  time  to  time  and 
gives  the  sod  frequent  opportunity  to 
recuperate.  It  pays  to  avoid  very  early 
spring  or  late  fall  pasturing  so  that 
the  root  system  of  the  grass  will  get 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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well  established  in  the  spring  before 
grazing  and  be  in  good  shape  in  the 
fall  to  stand  the  winter. 

In  spite  of  good  pasture  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  often  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  pastures,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  a  dry  summer.  Lucky 
is  the  dairyman  who  has  corn  silage 
left  over  for  this  purpose.  In  fact, 
most  dairymen  could  plan  to  advantage 
for  a  supply  of  summer  silage  to  sup¬ 
plement  pastures  by  having  one  silo 
with  a  diameter  small  enough  so  the 
silage  would  be  fed  down  to  prevent 
spoilage  in  summer. 

Another  annual  pasture  crop  that  is 
meeting  with  considerable  favor  is 
Sudan  grass.  When  pastured  off  or  cut 
for  hay  or  soiling  crop  purposes,  it 
stools  out  at  the  bottom  and  is  soon 
ready  for  more  pasturing  or  further 
cutting.  The  crop  is  sown  about  corn 
planting  time  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40 
pounds  per  acre  in  a  well  prepared, 
well  fertilized  soil.  In  six  weeks  the 
grass  will  be  approximately  18  inches 
high.  If  not  needed  at  that  time  for 
pasturing,  let  it  grow  for  hay  and  cut 
when  about  four  feet  high.  The  second 
crop  can  be  pastured  as  soon  as  the 
grass  has  stooled  out  from  the  bottom 
and  made  a  good  growth.  When  frost¬ 
ed,  Sudan  grass  is  dangerous  for  cattle. 

A  thousand  pound  cow  giving  30 
pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  daily  would 
need  to  eat  90  pounds  of  pasture  grass 
a  day  to  maintain  her  body  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk.  If  a  dairyman  had  to 
push  a  lawn  mower,  the  width  of  a 
cow’s  mouth,  over  a  rough,  hilly,  scant 
pasture  until  he  had  90  pounds  of  grass, 
he  would  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
a  good  dairy  cow  on  poor  pasture. 

Since  pasture  is  such  an  important 
item  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dairy 
herd  and  since  its  efficient  use  makes 
it  possible  to  produce  milk  at  only 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  barn  feeding,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer  that  these  few  suggestions  may 
be  helpful  to  the  host  of  American 
Agriculturist  dairymen. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


Editor’s  Note:  In  this  column  at  regular 
intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worthwhile 
news  about  the  products  and  activities  of 
our  advertisers.  Many  commercial  com¬ 
panies  conduct  valuable  experiments, 
sometimes  publish  bulletins  giving  worth¬ 
while  information,  and  at  times  there  are 
new  products  which  are  real  news.  Such 
information  you  will  find  here  under  the 
heading  “With  American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 

*  *  * 

In  a  recent  talk  over  station  WGY,  A. 
C.  Palmer,  president  of  TIOGA-EMPIRE 
FEED  MILLS,  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  present¬ 
ed  convincing  evidence  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  butterfat  in  milk  can  be  influenced 
through  feeding.  Mr.  Palmer  gave  results 
on  126  herds  receiving  Creamatine.  On  re¬ 
cords  varying  in  length  from  30  days  to 
one  year,  105  showed  gains  ranging  from 
1  to  7  points,  and  six  herds  showed  gains 
ranging  from  8  to  16  points.  Fifteen  herds 
showed  no  increase,  usually  for  some 
known  reason  existing  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Palmer  concludes,  “As  a  result  of  our 

study  and  experimental  work,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  aside  from  breed  and  breed¬ 
ing,  butterfat  content  of  milk  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  feeding  and  that  this  is  true 
of  all  breeds.” 

*  *  * 

The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  an¬ 

nounced  the  following  promotions,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 
Maurice  F.  Holahan,  first  vice-president ; 
Fowler  McCormick,  second  vice-president; 
Charles  R.  Morrison,  vice-president  in 

charge  of  sales  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  John  Morrow  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  purchasing,  traffic  and 
fiber  matters. 

Mr.  Holahan  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1892;  Mr.  McCormick  since  1924;  Mr. 
Morrison  since  1898;  and  Mr.  Morrow 
since  1902. 

If  you  are  interested  in  stationary 
power  units  or  belt  work,  drop  a  line  to 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  ask  them 
tor  the  five  circulars  just  off  the  press 
describing  the  McCormick-Deering  sta¬ 
tionary  power  units. 


Don’t 

-Put 


mil 

Let  an  Old]  Binder  Delay  Your 
a  New  McCormick-Deering  on 


Harvest 
the  Job, 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 


TWINE 


The  quality  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Twine  has  won  for 
it  the  recommendation  of 
grain  growers  everywhere. 
Every  ball  is  guaranteed  for 
length,  strength,  and  weight 
—  positive  assurance  that 
you  get  full  value  for  your 
money.  When  harvest  time 
comes  around  be  prepared 
for  it  with  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  McCormick-Deering 
Twine.  Place  your  order 
with  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing,  dealer  now. 


Grain  Binder 


99  ^  McCormick-Deering  Grain  Binders  and  Tractor 
Binders  combine  the  best  features  of  previous  types 
with  many  improvements  in  design  and  construction 
to  provide  superior  performance  and  longer  life. 

Increased  strength  without  excessive  weight,  ball 
and  roller  bearings  for  light  draft  and  smooth  opera¬ 
tion,  floating-type  elevators  which  automatically  adjust 
themselves  to  light  or  heavy  grain,  wide  range  of  reel  and 
platform  adjustments,  and  large-capacity  binding  attach¬ 
ments  are  some  of  the  important  features  that  give  you 
more  for  your  money  today  than  ever  before. 

McCormick-Deering  Grain  Binders  are  built  in  6,  7,  and  8-ft. 
sizes.  The  McCormick-Deering  10-ft.  Tractor  Binder,  designed 
for  use  with  McCormick-Deering  Tractors,  brings  real  speed  to 
the  harvest.  It  is  operated  through  the  power  take-off  of  the 
tractor  and  has  double  the  daily  capacity  of  an  8-ft.  grain  binder. 
See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  now  about  a  new  binder. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Av«.  (flcorporatec *  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg.  N  Y.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


Copperized 

Metal 


LEROY  SILOS 

offers  an  opportunity  to 

win  a  silo  FREE 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found 
their  LeRoy  Silos  splendid  in- 
vestments,  labor  and  money  sav-l 

^^^^^™ing.  We  now  offeranew,  recent-' 
concrete  jy  patentec[  s;i0  to  some  one  at 

Stave  absolutely  no  cost. 

HOW!  A  new  wood  stave  silo  has  just  been  added 
to  the  LeRoy  Silo  Family.  WE  WANT  A  NAME 
FOR  IT.  We  now  call  it  the  Money-Saver  but  be¬ 
lieve  some  of  our  friends  can  suggest  a  better  name. 
Every  purchaser  of  one  of  our  silos  of  any  type  be¬ 
tween  now  and  October  31,  1935,  will  be  entitled  to 
enter  one  name  for  this  silo.  A  committee  of  judges 
will  select  the  most  suitable  name.  The  one  suggest¬ 
ing  that  name  will  have  the  full  purchase  price  of  a 
Money-Saver  silo  of  the  same  size  refunded.  Should 
his  purchase  be  a  higher  or  lower  priced  silo,  the  cost 
Wood  °I  one  °I  the  new  Money-Saver  Tile 
.silos  of  the  same  size  will  be  the  ■ 
amount  allowed. 

If  you  need  a  silo,  get  complete 
information  on  the  new  silo  and 
details  of  this  offer.  GET  THE 
FACTS  NOW.  Write  today  for 
circulars  and  prices  at  no  obliga-| 
tion  to  you. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Box  Ai  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED,  W00L- 


I  specialize  in 
'  wool.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Sue- 
cessor  to  Alvah  A.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


0L — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


it  in 
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craineU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values-  NOW 


Cut  Feeding  Costs.  Write  now  for  present  low, 
direct- from- factory  prices  on  8  best  types  of  silos 
of  dependable  Craine  Qualify. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  21  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


W'HINMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  45  Oneida.  N.Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Ayrshire  bull,  pure  bred.  Born  Feb.  19, 
1933.  Accredited,  negative  to  Bang’s  Disease.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  WESLEY  HUTCHINSON,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DUCKLINGS 


PSffS  Ducklings  3^ 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I-,  K.  Y. 

mirifl  iwrc  Mammoth  Pekin,  Big  Type,  fast 
Lf U vlxlaltl Vjo  growth.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS,  Pekin  Ducklings,  Goslings. 
Guineas,  Chicks  Eggs.  Safe  arrival.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSV1 LLE,  PA. 


LOOK! 


MAKE 

MONEY  with 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Will  weigh  6  lbs.  in  8  weeks.  Also  Indian  Runners. 
GROW  MONEY  with  Baby  Turkey  Poults.  4  varieties, 
priced  right.  Thousands  weekly.  Catalog  Free. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  Ga»,BB,V36mo. 


DOGS 


PED.  COLLIES — Males  $15:  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS,  Beagles— 
some  trained  dogs  in  all  breeds,  all  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMR0D,  N.  Y. 


I  TPQ.  Shep,  $5:  Chow,  $10;  cow,  farm,  rat 
.  dogs>  53  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Unexcelled.  Parents  Farm  Train¬ 
ed.  C.  PAINE,  SO.  R0YALT0N.  VT. 
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Livestock  Gossip 


Holstein 
Friesians _ 

YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  records. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 


For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Bred 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  -  -  -  New  York 


Osborndale  Farm 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,”  “Sir  Piebe  Ink®  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 

500  HAWTHORNE  AVE.,  >iprt.v  £ann> 
P.  0.  DRAWER  469.  JUeFOy*  VOUUa 


ELLKA  Y  FARMS 


Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
by  farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &.  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WINFARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle,  Komdyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Dehver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTING  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.Y. 


-  TWO  YEAR  OLD 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam's  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day's  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD 

_  Newark  Valley,  N,  Y.  _ 


FOR  SALE 

10  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
10  Guernsey  Cows  .  .  .  . 

All  clean  tested,  young,  heavy  producers. 

The  kind  that  a  dairyman  likes  to  own. 

One  hundred  gallons,  first  quality  maple  syrup. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN  Homer,  New  York 


THREE  Vermont  Holstein  breeders 
have  recently  entered  their  herds 
in  the  Holstein  Herd  Improvement 
Registry.  The  breeders  are :  W.  C. 
Joslyn,  Waitsfield;  Tamcliff  Stock 
Farm,  C.  A.  Palmer,  owner,  Fair 
Haven;  and  E.  C.  Taylor,  Tinmouth. 
Six  others  are  definitely  planning  to 
start  later  in  the  season.  They  are: 
White  Bros.,  West  Topsham;  State 
Farm,  Windsor;  V.  J.  Davis,  Cavendish; 
Brandon  State  School,  Brandon;  M.  A. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Middlebury;  Howard 
Johnson,  Vergennes. 

A  part  at  least  of  this  new  interest 
in  herd  improvement  is  the  result  of 
visits  by  A.  N.  Crissey,  field  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  New  England  Holstein 
Club,  to  Holstein  herds  in  Vermont 
during  the  week  of  May  13th. 

Where  herds  are  already  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations,  the 
same  records  can  be  used  for  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Herd  Improvement  Registry. 
Herds  not  members  of  associations  can 
he  recorded  on  a  bi-monthly  test  with 
one  preliminary  milking,  which  re¬ 
quires  one  and  a  half  days  of  a  tester’s 
time.  The  extra  cost  averages  about 
$1.00  per  cow  per  year  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  DHI  work. 

E.  H.  Loveland  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  at  Burlington  will  he  glad  to 
give  further  information  to  any  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  interested. 

*  *  * 

Sixtieth  Annual  Ayrshire  Meeting 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  held  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler 
of  Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  reelected  president. 
Elected  with  Dr.  Deubler  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  were  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Fritsche,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Messrs. 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.; 
E.  W.  Van  Tassell,  Wenatchee,  Wash.; 
J.  W.  Alsop,  Avon,  Conn.;  and  I.  D. 
Karr,  Almond,  N.  Y. 

A  new  departure  was  the  election  of 
four  vice-presidents.  The  suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  of  the  younger  group 
of  more  active  breeders  might  well  rep¬ 
resent  the  president  or  the  Brandon 
office  in  various  association  activities. 
The  following  were  nominated  and 
elected  as  vice-presidents:  E:  W.  Van 
Tassell,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  Earl  H. 
Voeller,  Grove  City, 

Ohio;  John  Cochrane, 

Bernardsville,  N.  J.;  and 
Maurice  Benson  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  H. 

Directors  elected  for  a 
three  year  term  were  as 
follows:  Hugh  J.  Chis¬ 
holm;  Robert  L.  Knight, 

Providence,  R.  I.;  Louis 
Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis,; 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche; 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph; 

Percival  Robert,  Jr., 

Narberth,  Pa.;  James  E. 

Davidson,  Bay  City, 

Mich.;  and  E.  B.  Ashton, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

This  ewe,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Shropshire  and 
Oxford,  is  six  years  old 
and  has  given  birth  to  12 
lambs,  including  this  set 
of  triplets,  four  pairs  of 
twins,  and  a  single  lamb. 

She  is  owned  by  George 
Ford,  Jr.,  of  Richford, 

Tioga  County,  New  York. 


Robert  L.  Squires  of  Massena,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  director  for  two  years  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Earl  Voeller, 
elected  vice-president;  J.  W.  Hanner, 
Elk  Grove,  Calif.,  to  fill  the  term  of 
E.  W.  Van  Tassell;  and  Dr.  Arthur  I. 
Bell,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  finish  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  John  Cochrane. 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  reported  that 
during  1934  registrations  and  transfers 
exceed  all  previous  years.  New  York 
continued  to  hold  first  rank  as  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  state.  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire 
and  Kansas  follow  in  order. 

4=  *  * 

Worth  Copying 

This  year  the  Skowhegan,  Maine, 
Fair  is  making  a  radical  change  in 
the  dairy  cattle  exhibit.  The  Fair  offi¬ 
cials  are  awake  to  the  vital  necessity 
of  building  up  the  dairy  industry  in 
Somerset  County  and  have  set  aside  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  extra  to 
care  for  a  DHI  exhibit.  A  program 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  DHI  testers  whereby  cows 
of  both  show  type  and  record  of  per¬ 
formance  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  that  “handsome  is  as  handsome 
does.”  Never  before  has  any  county 
or  the  state  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  whole  of  New  England  put 
on  such  a  show  as  is  contemplated 
for  this  fall.  The  DHI  exhibit  will  be 
of  mature  cows  whose  records  are  at 
least  three  hundred  fifty  pounds  fat  in 
a  year,  while  the  three  year  olds  and 
four  year  olds  will  have  to  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  two  hundred  eighty  and  three 
hundred  twenty  respectively  in  their 
previous  years,  which  means  that  as  a 
two  year  old  they  must  have  completed 
two  hundred  eighty  or  three  hundred 
twenty  pounds  fat  in  twelve  consecutive 
months.  Many  of  these  animals  will 
have  records  up  to  and  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  fat  with  a  corresponding 
high  milk  yield. 

All  the  young  stock  not  milking  will 
|?e  from  dams  meeting  the  above  re¬ 
quirements.  Bulls  under  two  years 
must  conform  but  the  older  bulls  will 
not  be  subject  to  these  regulations. 

The  whole  idea  back  of  this  change 
is  to  boost  the  breeding  of  higher  pro¬ 
ducing  cows,  which  of  course  means  a 
demand  for  sires  from  cows  of  known 
production. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

__  Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 


Bellmath  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENW00D  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


UNKAMET  FARM 

IVTAY  ROSE  and  SEQUEL 

GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

fflYCHMERE  FARM 

Wayne  Co.  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

THE  CROCKER  FARMS 

Guernseys 

Herd  Sire:  SUPREME’S  CHAMPION  No.  214194 

SIRE  ROYAL  SUPREME  137088. 

DAM  MAYFLOWERS  FAWN  FACE  92475. 

EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


Breeder  of 

M§lR  ose  guernseys 

MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ALLEY  MEAD  - 

=  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE,  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Owasco,  N.Y. 


^pplecot  Quernseyparm 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  Herd. 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &  SON’S 

Schaghticoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


cDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Bulls 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 


We  have  for  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service¬ 
able  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 


|  McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


far™  Guernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  162411- 
Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  101261. 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  champion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 

G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT.  DUTCHESS  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

A.  H.  Tryon,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.  \ 

I.  D.  Karr.  AJmond,  N.  Y.  f  „  .  „ ... 

High  Pastures,  Woodstock.  Vt.  /  PAGE  13 

Robert  E.  Moody,  Rushville,  N.  Y.  I 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia.  N.  Y.  / 
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TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 


TARBELL  FARMS 


Smithville  Flats, 


New  York 


STAR  SHIELD  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

MAPLE  LANE  U LTI MAS  —  Three  years  old. 
Sire:  Blue  Blood  Ultimas. 

Dam:  Lady  Lars  of  Sunnyside. 

Prize  Bull  of  Ulster  County  1933,  and  third  place 
at  Syracuse  Fair  1933.  Blood  tested. 

H.  B.  Elmendorf  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Popularity 

Is  well  demonstrated  in  the  $275.  per  head 
Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale  average  on  48  animals 
averaging  16  months  of  age. 

We  invite  consideration  of  the  practical  features  of 
this  breed  as  most  economical  and  long  lived 
producers  of  4%  milk. 

We  usually  have  stock  of  both  sexes  in  offer 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Strathglass  Farm 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr., 

Port  Chester,  New  York. 


haRtNETT  fARjvts 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  TOP  QUALITY 


Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELIAS  SELLERS,  Mgr. 


Elco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

ROYALLY  BRED  TYPE,  SIZE  AND  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 


-  Meridale  Farms  — 

Annual  Sale 

Saturday,  June  15th 

Meredith,  New  York 

20  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 
30  MERIDALE. BRED  JERSEYS 
20  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  JERSEYS 
- Also - 

A  consignment  of  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calves 
by  State  breeders,  proceeds  for  a  4-H  Jersey  Build¬ 
ing  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse. 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

File  request  for  catalog. 


Jj 


Outstanding  Young 

ERSEY  Sires 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 
AYRLAWN  FA.R1V1S 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON.  Manager. 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Refer  to  previous  advertisements. 

We  have  sold:  Oxford  Sybil  Prince  of  H.P. 
to  Mount  View  Farms,  Monroe,  N.  H. 

Owned  by  Ward  Brothers. 

This  sale  brings  to  one  of  New  Hampshire’s  best 
herd  of  Jerseys  their  Third  High  Pastures  Bull. 
We  have  sold:  Tattoo  H.P.  464 
to  H.  H.  Downer,  Stowe,  Vermont, 
a  newcomer  in  Jersey  circles,  who  thus  adds  to 
his  herd  a  Second  High  Pastures  Bull. 

RETURN  CUSTOMERS  ARE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

We  still  have  a  few  most  promising  bull  calves 
at  attractive  prices. 


Estate  of 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Owner. 


High  Pastures 

Woodstock, Vermont 


James  F. 
Nelson. 
Manager. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
merit  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count,”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters.  2  young  sons  are 
FOR  SALE  NOW. 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


FILM  HILL  T 

- J 


erseys 


Production  —  Type  —  Quality 


When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England’s  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

BROOKVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 

HONEY 

THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80;  28  lb.  handy  pail, 
$2.40  not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $  1 .50  w 
15  lbs.,  $2.10:  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  lb.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a  reason.” 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED 

Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  No.  3 — original  strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL — an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

Victor, 
New  York 


N.  Ralph  Baker 


■Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graaed  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
'carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

*  ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  -  New  York 


BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 


Elm  Hill  Farm 


BROOKFIELD, 

MASS. 


LATO  BROOK  FARM 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys 

A.J.C.C.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  Average 
9544  lbs.  Milk  —  466.69  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  farmers  prices  a  bull  calf,  backed 
by  high  production  and  proven  transmitting  ability. 
Dams  record  8405  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  fat  at  2  years. 
ACCREDITED  AND  ABORTION  FREE. 


P 


CARL  W.  MILLER 


R.  D.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 
Raise  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


BROWN 

SWISS 

CATTLE 


Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
of  animals  for  sale.  Blood  tested  and 
free  from  mastitis. 


Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

Corfu,  N.  Y.  Res.  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  tor  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


<A 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


rv  VI 

Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural. 

jH.  L,  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 

H.  J.  SHOUP 

Little  Valley,  New  York 


Alpha 

Barley 


CERTIFIED 


Ithacan 

Oats 


Wheat 

Straw 


THOMAS  CARMAN 
Trumansburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE . . . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 


REGISTERED 


CERTIFIED 


ALPHA  BARLEY 

High  Yielding,  Plump  kernels.  Stiff  straw,  Ripens 
with  Oats.  "Grows  most  Digestible  Nutrients  per 
acre.”  $1.50  per  bu.  For  large  quantities  write 

WM.  F.  VOLLMER, 

Akron,  New  York 

CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING,  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORNELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Michigan  Robust 

Pea  Beans 

Grown  from  best  registered  certified  seed 
obtainable  in  Michigan  in  1934. 

ROBERT  E.  MOODY 

Rushville  -  New  York 


Cayuga  Soy  Beans 

Cornell  Plant  Breeders  recommend  this  variety  for 
grain  and  seed  for  New  York  State.  Grow  your 
own  protein.  Save  money  —  Seed  supply  limited. 
PRICE  $4.00  PER  BU.,  F.O.B. 

B.  H.  DUDDLEST0N,  Grower 

Trumansburg,  New  York 


So 


CAYUGA 
00-$3.50 


MANCHU 

$2.00 


YBE  AN 


S 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 

5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

C.  J.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I* r  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeder* 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering,  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 
Send  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


7  LEGLORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  Contest  Average,  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 

.  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1941 
"I'be  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Where  E&gl  Always."' 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averag* 

414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability.  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  NXJ 


LARGE  LAYING  IJ6H0RNS 


Pullorum  Clean — Heavy  Duty — R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  AJMD  APPLE  EARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

SAND  HILL 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  Stock 
A  few  choice  pullets  for  sale. 

I.  D.  KARR  Almond,  New  York 

Gladiolus  Choice  B ulbs 

OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named,  $1.00  per  doz. 

Good  bulbs  mixed,  50c  per  doz.,  $3.00  per  100. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 
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From  Dole  Rolls 
To  Pay  Rolls 


QUESTION  of  how  much  Uncle  Sam 
will  pay  on  work  relief  jobs  has 
been  settled  by  President’s  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  wage  scales.  There  will 
be  no  flat  rate  per  hour  for  any  and 
all  comers.  Executive  order  fixes  pay 
according  to  5  classes  of  population, 
with  rates  lowest  in  cities  under  5000 
and  rural  areas,  and  highest  in  cities 
over  100,000.  Also,  pay  is  to  be  on  a 
monthly  salary  basis,  with  each  man 
or  woman’s  earnings  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality  and  kind  of  work. 

In  fixing  rates,  President  has  divided 
country  into  4  regions  —  Deep  South, 
Middle  South,  Central  States,  and 
Northern  States.  Northeast  States  are 
included  in  Region  No.  1  (Northern 
States  class). 

Workers  are  divided  into  4  groups 
on  basis  of  kind  of  work  they  do  — 
Unskilled,  Intermediate,  Skilled,  and 
Professional  and  Technical  work.  Bot¬ 
tom  wage  of  ?19  a  month  will  be  drawn 
by  unskilled  rural  workers  in  Deep 
South,  while  top  wage  of  $94  a  month 
will  be  paid  to  professional  workers  in 
Northern  States  class.  Maximum  8- 
hour  day  and  40-hour  week  have  been 
set  by  President. 

Here  are  rates  for  each  grade  of 
work  throughout  Northeast  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  population: 
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Unskilled  work 

$55 

$52 

$48 

$44 

$40 

Intermediate  work 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

Skilled  work 

85 

75 

70 

63 

55 

Professional  and 
Technical  work 

94 

83 

77 

69 

61 

Score  One  For  Labor 


vote  of  63-to-12.  Bill  is  now  before  the 
House. 

No  wonder  labor  wants  it.  It  bans 
company  unions;  gives  Labor  Relations 
Board  power  to  compel  labor  elections 
in  any  plant;  permits  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  to  give  orders  to  all 
employes  of  a  business  once  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  organizing  a  bare  majority. 
Also,  the  bill  forbids  employers  to 
dominate  a  union  or  contribute  to  its 
support;  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  union;  or  to  fire 
any  employe  who  files  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices;  or  to  refuse  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  labor  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

SLANT :  Any  measure  which  aims  to 
bring  about  more  justice  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  labor  and  industry  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past  is  a  fine 
thing  —  but  it  must  have  both  give  and 
take.  Looks  to  us  like  Wagner  Bill  is 
mostly  “take”  for  labor.  Moreover,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  majority  of  workers  in 
any  plant  shall  speak  for  all  the  work¬ 
ers,  will  lead  to  unfair  coercion  of  a 
large  minority  of  workers. 


Power 


Any  of  these  rates  can  be  shoved  up 
or  down  10  per  cent  in  a  particular 
locality,  if  Works  Administrator  Harry 
L.  Hopkins  says  so.  Workers  will  not 
be  docked  for  short  interruptions  to 
work,  caused  by  rain-and-so-forth.  Jobs 
go  mainly  to  persons  now  on  relief 
rolls. 

Exempted  from  above  wage  and  hour 
scales  are  4  classes: 

CCC  jobs  will  continue  “as  are.” 

PWA  jobs  will  pay  prevailing  wage 
rates  in  each  locality. 

Highway  and  grade-crossing  elimi¬ 
nation  work  —  wages  to  be  fixed  by 
State  Highway  Departments. 

Federal  Building  construction  for 
which  rates  of  pay  were  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

SLANT:  Loud  squawkings  about  in¬ 
justice  of  these  wage  scales  are  com¬ 
ing  from  the  labor  camp.  Labor  lead¬ 
ers  and  their  friends  in  Congress  claim 
pay  is  scandalously  low  and  will  break 
down  country’s  pay  standards.  They 
forget  entirely  that  purpose  of  relief 
jobs  is  to  bridge  gap  between  depres¬ 
sion  and  return  of  real  jobs.  Farmers 
will  be  glad  that  President  has  stuck 
to  his  intention  to  pay  workers  an  in- 
between  wage  —  that  is,  more  than  the 
dole  and  less  than  private  wages.  Too 
bad  that  government  has  exempted  4 
classes  of  jobs.  If  all  classes  in  rural 
area  were  on  new  wage  scale,  farmers 
would  find  it  easier  to  hire  help  at 
what  they  can  afford  to  pay. 


No  Greenbacks 
For  Bonuseers 


SURPRISED  was  organized  labor 
last  month  when  its  pet  bill,  Wag¬ 
ner  Labor  Disputes  Bill,  long  a  point 
Of  bitter  contention  between  labor  and 
industry,  went  over  the  Senate  top  by 


like  the  veterans  who  seem  to  be  tem¬ 
porarily  benefitted.”  Argued  rightly 
that  veterans  have  been  treated  with 
generosity;  that  they  have  no  special 
claim  today  over  other  citizens;  that 
immediate  cash  payment  would  not 
really  help  recovery;  that  no  provision 
for  this  payment  exists  in  the  budget; 
that  printing  greenbacks  would  give 
nation  pdsh  in  direction  of  unbounded 
currency  inflation  which  would  surely 
lead  to  disaster. 

Big  talk  about  another  “bonus 
march”  on  Washington  followed  Pat¬ 
man  defeat,  but  seems  to  be  petering 
out.  Even  American  Legion  officials 
dub  such  tactics  as  “un-American.” 


What  Would  You  Have  Done? 


GOSSIP  is  that  Congressional  differ¬ 
ences  on  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill  to 
control  public  utilities  will  be  ironed 
out  soon.  Still  contains  provision  that 
all  except  necessary  holding  companies 
must  be  abolished  by  1942.  (Holding 
company  is  one  that  owns  majority 
stock  and  therefore  controls  number 
of  power  companies.)  Gives  federal 
power  commission  regulatory  power 
over  interstate  power  business.  Ex¬ 
pected  that  bill  finally  enacted  will  have 
quite  drastic  effect  on  some  holding 
companies  but  with  changes  to  protect 
investors. 

Congressional  resentment  against 
TVA  (Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  is 
growing,  fanned  by  charges  of  loose 
spending  and  trick  bookkeeping  to 
justify  low  charges  for  power.  Sup¬ 
porters  claim  plot  to  defeat  TVA. 

New  alphabet  addition,  REA,  goes 
ahead  slowly.  Aim  unquestionably  is 
to  extend  electric  power  to  farm  areas, 
either  by  cooperating  with  private  pow¬ 
er  companies  or  by  putting  government 
into  power  business. 

SLANT:  Many  power  companies 
have  overstepped  reason,  have  forgot¬ 
ten  public  good.  Some  control  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  can  the  government  actually 
run  power  companies  successfully  ? 
Best  solution  is  closer  government  su¬ 
pervision,  allowing  private  capital  and 
initiative  to  do  the  business. 


AAA 


American  Agriculturist,  June  8,  1935 
four  years,  as  AAA  leaders  plan,  wheat 
farmers  may  have  a  change  of  heart. 
But  program  will  not  go  four  years, 
and  may  not  go  four  months.  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  unanimous  decision 
against  NRA  has  already  gravely 
threatened  all  other  government  plans 
for  regimentation.  In  effect,  court’s 
decision  has  reminded  us  again  that 
individual  initiative  and  liberty  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  temporary  gain. 

AAA  Amendments  Will  Be  Modified 

Uncertain  of  passage  are  amend¬ 
ments  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
now  before  Congress.  These  would 
strengthen  power  of  AAA  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  would  increase  licensing  pro¬ 
visions  of  Adjustment  Act,  giving  more 
authority  to  license  all  processors  and 
dealers  in  farm  products,  including 
milk  dealers.  Wheat  farmers’  heavy 
support  of  AAA  has  increased  chances 
of  passing  these  amendments,  but  de¬ 
cision  of  Supreme  Court,  throwing 
NRA  out  of  the  window,  makes  neces¬ 
sary  modifying  of  amendments  in  order 
to  make  them  constitutional. 


Gold  Leaving  France 


— Copyright  1935  by  the  Inq 


New  plans  are  afoot,  however,  for  pull¬ 
ing  some  other  kind  of  bonus  bill  out 
of  Congressional  hat  before  session 
ends.  President  warns  that  he  will  re¬ 
peat  veto  on  any  other  bonus  measure 
calling  for  cash. 

Chances  are  that  this  troublesome 
question  may  be  settled  this  session  by 
passage  of  Harrison  Compromise 
measure,  which  would  allow  veterans 
to  swap  their  bonus  certificates  for 
negotiable  bonds. 


TI7HEN  you  read  this,  France  may 
*  ”  have  devalued  gold.  Prices  there 
continue  downward,  impeding  recov¬ 
ery.  Situation  is  complicated  because 
when  French  government  finally  went 
back  on  gold  standard  after  the  war, 
she  practically  bound  herself  not  to 
devalue  franc  further. 

Much  gold  is  leaving  France  (a  bil¬ 
lion  francs,  $66,000,000  in  48  hours). 
Some  believe  balancing  French  budget 
would  stop  deflation.  Others,  forget¬ 
ting  that  such  action  would  immediate¬ 
ly  take  France  off  the  gold  standard, 
advise  prohibition  of  gold  exports. 
Much  French  opposition  to  revaluation 
based  on  fear  that  it  would  be  tem¬ 
porary  expedient. 

SLANT:  Revaluation  of  any  coun¬ 
try’s  money  on  any  fixed  amount  of 
gold  may  be  temporary.  Impossible 
to  have  money  backed  by  definite 
amount  of  gold  and  at  the  same  time 
have  stable  prices.  Answer  is  for  all 
countries  to  stabilize  buying  power  of 
money  by  adopting  commodity  franc, 
commodity  pound,  commodity  dollar  or 
what  have  you. 

U.  S.  should  learn  lesson  from 
French  experience  and  avoid  definite 
promises  of  future  action  on  gold,  in¬ 
cluding  international  stabilization,  un¬ 
til  prices  here  and  in  other  countries 
get  over  the  jitters. 


Anybody  s  Guess 


DEAD  as  door  nail  is  Patman  green¬ 
back  bonus  bill,  thanks  to  Presi¬ 
dent’s  courageous  veto  delivered  in  per¬ 
son  before  joint  session  of  Senate  and 
House,  May  22.  Half  hour  after  Presi¬ 
dent  finished  speaking,  House  rode 
rough-shod  over  veto;  but  next  day 
Senate  upheld  it  by  margin  of  9  votes. 

Clarity  and  commonsense  marked 
President’s  message.  He  pointed  out 
that  for  nation  to  take  “greenback 
way”  would  be  to  invite  a  final  day  of 
reckoning  in  “uncontrollable  prices  and 
in  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  sav¬ 
ings  that  will  strike  most  cruelly  those 


TITHEAT  farmers  stamped  their 

* *  *  approval  on  AAA  policies  in  6  to 
1  vote  on  May  25.  Nearing  comple¬ 
tion  are  stiff  4-year  contracts  which 
wheat  farmers  will  be  asked  to  sign  as 
result  of  this  vote.  Eastern  wheat 
farmers  also  approved  AAA  wheat 
policies 'but  by  much  smaller  majority. 
In  New  York  State  vote  was  179  Yes, 
123  No. 

SLANT:  Favorable  vote  by  wheat 
farmers  was  to  be  expected.  Farmers 
were  asked  in  effect  whether  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  continue  to  receive  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  It  is  like  asking  ex-soldiers  if 
they  favor  cash  payment  of  bonus,  or 
organized  labor  whether  it  would  like 
the  30-hour  week.  Any  of  us  would 
do  exactly  the  same  as  wheat  farmers 
have  done,  especially  if  as  hard  pressed 
for  money  for  our  families  as  many  of 
them  are,  and  especially  if  we  had 
heard  and  read  much  propaganda  all 
on  one  side  of  the  question  and  had 
little  opportunity  for  considering  per¬ 
manent  effects. 

If  wheat  program  goes  through  full 


GERMANY’S  Hitler  and  Italy’s  Mus¬ 
solini  have  lately  given  the  world 
two  surprises  —  pleasant  ones  this 
time. 

Mussolini,  in  whose  ear  England  fin¬ 
ally  managed  to  put  a  diplomatic  flea, 
has  now  agreed  to  entrust  Italian- 
Ethiopian  quarrel  to  a  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  —  something  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  said  he  certainly  would  not  do. 

SLANT:  Some  say  Mussolini  gave  in 
because  he  now  thinks  he  can  get  what 
he  wants  without  fighting  for  it,  and 
that  if  he  doesn’t  get  it  the  war  will 
be  on.  Probably  real  reason  was  that 
England  persuaded  him  it  would  be 
foolish  to  get  tied  up  in  a  war  with 
Ethiopia,  which  might  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  troubles 
nearer  home  should  Germany  spring 
something.  In  any  case  these  par¬ 
ticular  war  clouds  have  lifted  for  time 
being,  which  is  a  relief  to  everyone. 

Surprise  No.  2  was  peaceful  tone  of 
Mr.  Hitler’s  speech,  made  before  the 
German  Reichstag  May  21st,  on 
European  affairs  and  Germany’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  war  and  peace.  Instead 
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of  hurling  new  thunderbolts,  Hitler 
held  out  friendly  hand  to  France  and 
Britain.  He  promised  to  observe  Lo¬ 
carno  Pact  and  all  other  treaties  sign¬ 
ed  by  Germany  so  long  as  they  are 
respected  by  others.  Said  that  Ger¬ 
many  does  not  intend  to  break  down 
territorial  provisions  of  Versailles 
treaty  by  force,  and  denied  any  Ger¬ 
man  designs  on  Austria.  Regarding 
rearmament,  he  repeated  that  Germany 
has  a  right  to  break  loose  from  Treaty 
restrictions  since  other  nations  have 
failed  to  disarm  as  Treaty  called  for. 
He  pledged  Germany  to  peace  and  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  Europe. 

Better  yet,  Mr.  Hitler  said  that  he 
will  take  part  in  any  mutual  plans  for 
disarmament.  He  suggested  getting 
rid  of  deadly  war  weapons  step  by  step 
—  gradual  ban  of  dumdum  bullets, 
bombing,  and  use  of  gas  and  explosive 
bombs  outside  a  war  zone  where  women 
and  children  might  be  killed. 

SLANT:  Strange  words  out  of  Mr. 
Hitler’s  mouth,  in  view  of  way  Ger¬ 
many  is  at  present  using  every  ounce 
of  national  energy  to  build  up  her  war 
machine.  Does  Hitler  mean  what  he 
says?  Is  he  playing  for  time  until 
Germany  will  again  be  in  position  to 
try  to  “lick  the  world.”  These  are 
questions  whiclfi  European  statesmen 
are  busy  asking  themselves.  Whether 
or  not  Hitler  is  sincere,  he  has  made 
some  concrete  suggestions  and  offers 
in  the  direction  of  peace,  which  Europe 
will  now  do  well  to  go  to  work  on. 


Security 


■NT  EAR  passage  is  Administration’s 

*  social  security  bill.  At  present  it 
provides : 

1.  Sta^e  unemployment  insurance 
plans,  subject  to  federal  approval, 
financed  by  payroll  tax  of  1  per  cent 
in  1936  increasing  to  3  per  cent  in  1938. 

2.  Old  age  benefits  to  needy  through 
$49,500,000  federal  contribution  match¬ 
ing  state  funds  on  50-50  basis  up  to 
$15  a  month  for  those  over  65. 

3.  System  of  old  age  benefits  through 
reserves  raised  by  tax,  starting  in  1937, 
divided  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

4.  Federal  aid  of  $30,000,000  for  ma¬ 
ternal  and  child  aid. 

5.  Pensions  up  to  $30  a  month  for 
needy,  blind  persons. 

Bill  has  been  passed  by  House  and 
reported  favorably  by  Senate  finance 
committee.  President  expected  to  sign 
immediately  following  Senate  O.  K. 

SLANT:  Experts’  figures,  showing 
that  number  of  needy  old  people  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  that  two  billion  a  year 
would  be  needed  for  straight  old  age 
pensions  by  1960,  are  reason  enough 
for  including  in  the  bill  provision  for 
old  age  incomes  to  which  workers  con¬ 
tribute.  Any  universal  old  age  pension 
scheme  without  some  contribution  by 
workers  is  wrong.  Why  work  and  save 
like  ants  if  grasshoppers  are  to  be 
warmed  and  fed. 


Rural  Rehabilitation 


TT  is  expected  that  $900,000,000  of 

$4,800,000,000  federal  work  relief  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  available  immediately  for 
rural  rehabilitation  and  land  use  pro¬ 
gram.  Land  use  program  is  divided 
into  four  parts: 

1.  Use  of  submarginal  lands  for  pub¬ 
lic  recreation. 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  stranded  farm 
families  and  control  of  soil  erosion. 

3.  Control  of  over-grazed  Indian 

lands. 

4.  Refuges  for  migratory  and  game 
birds. 

Looked  for  is  $2,750,000  grant  to 


fight  Dutch  elm  disease  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  projects  already  made  total 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Subsistence  homesteads  program  is 
temporarily  halted  except  in  places 
where  homes  have  actually  been  built. 
It  is  rumored  that  putting  families  on 
small  plots  of  ground  near  cities  to 
produce  part  of  their  food  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  impractical  by  administration. 
Many  experimental  projects  are  pre¬ 
dicted. 

SLANT:  Sound  parts  of  program 
are :  reforestation,  parks,  soil  erosion 
control;  Unsound:  wholesale  moving  of 
families  to  government  constructed 
subsistence  homestead  groups,  a  plan 
which  has  many  dangers.  More  prac¬ 
tical  is  reasonable  encouragement  to 
men  with  prospects  of  city  jobs  who 
want  to  live  in  country  and  raise  a 
garden. 


Farm  News 


Poultry  Racketeers 

New  York  City’s  William  Fellows 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Markets, 
is  hot  on  trail  of  poultry  racketeers. 
Claims  excessive,  unwarranted  charges 
for  unloading  from  freight  cars  cost 
industry  $1,095,000  a  year;  that  Metro¬ 
politan  Feed  Co.  earns  $100,000  a  year 
in  excess  of  reasonable  profits;  that 
labor  union  racketeers  exact  a  half 
million  a  year  above  justifiable  ex¬ 
penses;  and  that  excessive  rates  of  New 
Jersey  Coop  Co.  and  New  York  Live 
Poultry  Trucking  Co.,  both  operated 


by  same  men,  made  profits  near 
$1,000,000  in  1932. 

At  recent  luncheon  of  Merchant 
Truckmen’s  Bureau,  Morgan  invited 
members  to  compete  with  New  York 
Live  Poultry  Co.  for  trucking  business, 
promising  police  protection  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Some  in  live  poultry  trade  scoff  at 
charges  but  Morgan  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  himself  and  refuses  to  believe 
“lily  white”  stories. 

SLANT:  By  no  means  are  all  poul¬ 
try  dealers  crooked  but  abuses  have 
been  many,  allowed  to  grow  through 
indifference,  fear,  and  intimidation. 
Morgan  deserves  support  of  all  poul- 
trymen.  Racketeering  in  food  products 
gouges  consumer,  cuts  consumption, 
robs  producers. 

Wheat  Prospects 

Almost  certain  is  it  that  June  1st 
report  will  show  another  increase  in 
estimated  wheat  crop.  Recent  heavy 
rains  have  ended  drought  in  most  of 
winter  wheat  areas. 

Following  rain,  Kansas  reports  67  ' 
divorce  petitions  withdrawn,  church 
attendance  100  per  cent  bigger,  salary 
increases  for  teachers  in  17  towns. 

One  expert  figures  that  world  stocks 
of  wheat  August  1  this  year  will  be 
around  870,000,000  bushels,  sharp  drop 
from  last  year’s  figure  but  plenty. 

SLANT:  Crop  control  plus  drought 
is  responsible  for  grain  imports  from 
many  countries.  U.  S.  grain  growers  j 
growl,  figuring  that  imports  lower 
prices  they  might  get.  Meanwhile 
northeastern  poultrymen  and  dairymen 
pay. 


Monetary  Program  Administration’s 

Only  Chance  (CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1) 
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ers  at  low  interest  rates.  So  far  as  the 
government  has  followed  this  monetary 
program  it  has  been  highly  successful. 
Moreover,  that  part  of  it  which  has 
been  up  for  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
been  approved.  This  monetary  program, 
therefore,  is  the  chief  hope  which  the 
Administration  now  has  left  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  prosperity.  Below  we  give 
you  our  revised  statement  of  this 
monetary  program,  brought  up  to  date 
and  with  additional  suggestions  for 
putting  it  into  effect.  We  urge  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  go  forward  with  it  im¬ 
mediately  and  let  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  know  what  to  expect  and  prepare 
accordingly. 

I.  Establish  a  Monetary  Supreme 
Court. 

1.  Appoint  to  this  Monetary  Court  5 
to  7  non-partisan,  life  members. 

2.  Require  that  integrity  and  ability 
of  Monetary  Court  members  be  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Supreme  Court 
Judges. 

This  same  suggestion  for  a  Supreme 
Court  for  Money  was  recently  made  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

If  Monetary  Court  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life,  and  have  no  personal 
financial  interest  in  their  own  decisions, 
temptation  to  manipulate  money  for 
either  political  or  financial  reasons 
would  be  removed.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  they  should  have  good  salaries 
and  an  adequate  pension  on  retirement. 

II.  Establish  Gold  Content  of  Dol¬ 
lar  By  Monetary  Supreme 
Court. 

1.  Congress  and  President  Roosevelt 
did  devalue  the  dollar  by  raising  the 
price  of  gold  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  its 
present  value  of  $35.  Congress  author¬ 
ized  further  devaluation  up  to  $41.34. 


Prices  of  farm  products  and  other  basic  | 
commodities  rose  correspondingly  while * 1 2 3 4 *  1 II. 
this  devaluation  was  taking  place. 
Commodity  prices  leveled  off  and  stop¬ 
ped  rising  when  devaluation  stopped. 

III.  Establish  Multi  -  Commodity  , 
Dollar  By  Monetary  Supreme 
Court. 

1.  Supreme  Court  for  Money  should 
stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  prevent  further  wild  fluctua¬ 
tions  by  basing  its  purchasing  power 
not  on  gold  alone  but  on  the  average 
value  of  many  basic  commodities. 

2.  Gold  now  has  an  excessive  value. 
Some  day  it  may  lose  this  high  value 
and  an  undue  rise  in  prices  occur  if  a 
fixed  price  for  gold  is  maintained.  By 
prescribing  stable  prices  of  basic  com¬ 
modities  as  the  guide,  such  a  rise  can 
be  prevented. 

We  are  temporarily  saved  from  be¬ 
ginning  a  program  of  wild  inflation  by 
courage  and  wisdom  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  veto  of  Patman  greenback 
bonus  bill,  but  we  are  saved  only  tem¬ 
porarily,  for  vote  on  the  bonus  bill 
shows  that  a  large  majority  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  clearly  inflationary,  and  there¬ 
fore,  unless  this  plan  is  adopted,  and 
soon,  we  may  get  wild  inflation.  | 

This  plain  outlined  above  is  clearly  a 
conservative  program,  a  middle-of-the 
road  program  between  the  ultra-conser¬ 
vative  fixed  gold  dollar  advocates  on 
one  side,  and  the  wild  greenback  in¬ 
flationists  on  the  other.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  mean  that  the  dollar  would 
buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  today, 
tomorrow,  and  next  year,  and  pay  the 
same  debts.  It  would  mean  the  end  of 
inflation  and  deflation,  and  help  to  eli¬ 
minate  hard  times.  It  would  mean  the 
greatest  advance  that  the  people  of  j 
America  have  made  since  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  principles  of  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  on  these  shores. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  N.Y.Ctty 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  DAY  (EX¬ 
CEPT  SATURDAY  AND  SUN¬ 
DAY)  AND  ENJOY  THE  LOV¬ 
ABLE  AND  HUMOROUS  AD¬ 
VENTURES  OF  “THE  GUMPS” 
—  AMERICA’S  MOST  BELOVED 
FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 
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Kenneth  f.  fee  is  going  to  stay 
on  the  job  as  director  of  the  State 
Milk  Control  Division.  Fee  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  state  administration  is 
Democratic. 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  it!’’  asks 
Peter  G.  TenEyck,  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  markets.  “Fee  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  and  that  is  all  I  ask  of 
him.  My  policy  is  farmers  first  and 
politics  last.’’ 

Mr.  TenEyck  admitted  that  before  he 
recently  took  over  the  commissioner- 
ship  he  heard  talk  about  Fee.  “I 
thought  maybe  I  might  have  to  dis¬ 
charge  him.  But  while  I  may  hear  lots 
of  reports  and  rumors  I  do  not  act  un¬ 
til  I  know.  I  went  into  the  department 
and  looked  around.  I  was  convinced  Fee 
was  doing  a  good  job.  I  found  the  op¬ 
position  to  Fee  came  from  some  big 
milk  companies  that  had  been  made  to 
toe  the  mark.’’ 

Appointed  by  Baldwin 

“I  understand  Fee  was  appointed  to 
his  present  post’’  said  TenEyck,  “be¬ 
cause  no  one  else  wanted  the  job.  They 
were  all  afraid  of  it,”  added  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  “Fee  had  been  in  the  de¬ 
partment  a  number  of  years  and  knew 
his  stuff.  I  found  he  was  making  every¬ 
one  conform  to  the  law  on  the  same 
basis.” 

The  big  job  of  the  department  as 
TenEyck  sees  it  is  to  put  the  farmers 
on  an  economically  sound  basis. 

The  commissioner  said  he  was  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  other  branches  of 
the  department’s  work  also.  The  state’s 
apple  and  fruit  industry  must  be 
watched,  he  said.  “Standards  must  be 
maintained  and  packing  kept  at  a  high 
degree  if  competition  from  western 
states  is  to  be  met,”  he  mentioned. 

*  *  * 

Blossom  Show  a  Success 
The  Western  New  York  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival  in  Brockport  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Miss  Irma  Carolyn  Singleton  of 
Lockport  was  crowned  queen  by  Count 
de  Fontnouvelle,  consul  general  of 
France,  who  was  the  guest  of  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Count  was  designated  by  France 
to  officiate  because  the  commitee  de¬ 
sired  to  commemorate  that  French 
pioneers  introduced  the  first  apple 
trees  in  Western  New  York.  Other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  included  Commis¬ 
sioner  TenEyck;  Harper  Sibley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  vice-di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  and  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

First  Event  of  Kind 

The  Apple  Blossom  Festival  marks 
the  growth  of  an  idea.  It  was  the  first 
regional  event  of  its  kind.  For  the  past 
four  years  Niagara  and  Orleans  coun¬ 
ties  have  joined  in  staging  a  dinner. 
This  year  it  was  decided  to  try  a  re¬ 
gional  celebration,  largely  as  a  test  of 
what  could  be  done  in  future  years. 

A  day-time  program  was  planned, 
covering  several  days.  The  response 
was  emphatic.  Already  plans  are  sim¬ 
mering  for  next  year.  The  apple  indus¬ 
try  and  the  region  received  coast  to 
coast  publicity.  A  cachet  issued  at  the 


Brockport  postoffice  brought  demands 
from  Honolulu  to  Montreal.  It  was  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
co-operation. 

^  ^  ^ 

Rural  Life  Sudnay 

A  Rural  Life  Sunday  service  brought 
a  number  of  farm  leaders  to  Greece 
Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean, 
pastor  of  the  church  and  chaplain  of 
the  State  Grange,  planned  the  obser¬ 
vance  with  the  idea  of  arousing  more 
widespread  interest  in  the  day  set 
aside  to  consider  the  spiritual  values  of 
farm  living. 

Similar  services  were  conducted  in 
East  Gaines  and  Kent,  Orleans  County. 
The  speaking  list  at  Greece  was  headed 
by  Commissioner  TenEyck.  Dean  Glenn 
B.  Ewell  of  the  Colgate-Rochester  Di¬ 
vinity  School  spoke  at  East  Gaines  and 
Theodore  Clausen  of  the  GLF  at  Kent. 

After  the  three  services  persons  at¬ 
tending  met  for  a  luncheon  conference 
in  Greece  Church.  Included  were  Her¬ 
bert  P.  King,  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Raymond 
Cooper,  overseer  of  the  State  Grange; 
Ernest  R.  Clark  of  Spencerport;  H.  S. 
Duncan  of  Wallington,  director  of  the 
state  farm  produce  inspection  service; 
T.  B.  Cogswell,  assistant  director  of 
the  State  Milk  Publicity  Bureau;  John 
W.  Kleis,  State  Grange  treasurer; 
George  Merrill  of  Watertown,  Lorenzo 
Niles  of  Cazenovia,  Raymond  Peters  of 
Mendon  and  Claude  N.  Pierport  of  Cas- 
sadaga,  State  Grange  deputies;  Mrs. 
George  M.  Tyler  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
president  of  the  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation;  and  Dana  Waldron  of  Wol¬ 
cott,  State  Grange  assistant  steward. 

The  conference  agreed  to  promote 
more  general  observance  of  Rural  Life 
Sunday  next  year. 

*  *  * 

Milk  Ordinance  Fought 

Delancey  N.  Boice  of  Churchville, 
dairyman,  does  not  believe  the  City  of 
Rochester  has  the  right  to  impose  re¬ 
strictions  upon  his  business  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  state  regulation.  The  city  has 
adopted  an  ordinance  barring  all  raw 
milk  except  certified.  The  State  Health 
Department  provides  for  two  raw 
grades,  certified  and  Special  Grade  A. 
Raw. 

Mr.  Boice  has  brought  suit  against 


the  city  seeking  to  compel  it  to  permit 
him  to  sell  Grade  A.  Dairymen  through¬ 
out  the  state  are  watching  the  case  as 
of  vital  interest.  R.  S.  Williams  of 
Fairport,  secretary  of  the  National 
Milk  Association,  says  the  amount  of 
raw  milk  involved  is  very  small,  but 
producers  are  backing  the  case  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

They  quote  Dr.  Paul  Brooks,  deputy 
state  commissioner  of  health,  as  say¬ 
ing  the  Special  Grade  A  Raw  is  “certi¬ 
fied  milk  with  the  frills  removed.” 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Outlook  Good 

The  outlook  for  fruit  upstate  at  blos¬ 
som  time  is  good.  Spraying  has  been 
generally  on  schedule,  with  little  inter¬ 
ference  from  rain.  Cold  weather  held 
back  the  bloom,  but  it  came  on  with  a 
rush  in  a  few  warm  days.  The  most  no¬ 
ticeable  thing  is  the  amount  of  peach 
bloom  compared  to  a  year  ago.  There 
are  dead  trees  around  here  and  there, 
but  driving  several  hundred  miles 
through  the  fruit  belt  I  was  impressed 
with  the  enormous  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  removing  them. 


Hornless  Herefords  Arrive 

Gage  Stock  Farm,  of  Delanson,  New 
York,  is  having  plenty  of  visitors  these 
days  —  beef  cattle  breeders,  curious  to 
see  the  hornless  Herefords  which  the 
manager  of  the  farm,  Mr.  David 
Beresford,  went  clear  to  Texas  to  get. 

On  the  trip  South,  Mr.  Beresford 
together  with  Professor  R.  B.  Hinman, 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
went  by  plane  to  visit  some  of  the 
Polled  Hereford  herds  near  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  They  did  a  lot  of  looking 
around  and  finally  chose  twenty-two 
animals  from  the  herd  of  Johnson 
Bros.,  Jacksboro,  Texas. 

Prince  Domino  3rd,  the  great  Polled 
Hereford  bull,  outstanding  sire  in  the 
breed,  heads  the  selection.  This  bull  is 
6  years  old  and  was  sold  by  the  John¬ 
son  Bros,  only  because  they  already 
have  in  their  herd  so  many  of  his  get. 

Fifteen  bred  two-year-old  heifers 
were  also  selected,  many  of  them  sir¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  great  bulls  of  the 
breed  and  bred  to  other  great  sires. 
These  heifers  gave  evidence  of  having 
passed  through  a  rather  severe  summer 
in  1934  and  a  similarly  severe  winter 
in  1934-35.  They  are  in  thin  pasture 
condition  but  give  every  evidence  of 
being  great  foundation  matrons. 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  in  this  group 
the  foundation  for  a  great  group  of 
Polled  Hereford  cattle  in  this  state 
and  considerable  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
David  Beresford,  and  to  his  “boss,” 
Miss  Margaret  Gage  of  the  Gage  Stock 
Farm,  for  starting  in  this  line  of  work 
on  their  own  accord. 


4-H  Clubers’  Milk  Contest  Ends 

From  last  November  to  March,  4-H 
Club  boys  and  girls  had  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of 
advertising  milk.  In  a  contest  put  on 


Three  Guernsey  herd  sires  owned  by  the  Allegany  County,  N.  Y .,  Guernsey 
Breeders  Bull  Association.  By  cooperating,  it  is  possible  for  dairymen  to  buy 
better  bulls  than  any  individual  could  afford  for  himself  and  if  they  prove  ex¬ 
ceptionally  valuable,  can  be  kept  as  long  as  they  live. 


by  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
25  4-H  Clubs  in  15  counties  tried  to 
out-do  each  other  with  window  dis¬ 
plays,  exhibits,  milk  meetings,  recipes, 
plays.  In  every  milky  way,  they  toot¬ 
ed  the  benefits  of  milk  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  New  York  State’s  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

Cash  prizes  have  just  been  announc¬ 
ed  and  go  to  these  winners: 

Homemaking  Division :  first  prize, 
Regular  Girls’  4-H  Club,  Alabama! 
Genesee  County;  second,  Ruth  Bennett 
White  Homemaking  Club  of  Pine  City, 
Chemung  County;  third,  Nauraushaun 
Younger  Girls’  4-H  Club  of  Rockland 
County;  fourth,  Madam  Deferiet  Home¬ 
making  Club  of  Deferiet,  Jefferson 
County. 

Agricultural  Division :  first,  Castile 
Progressive  4-H  Farmers,  Wyoming 
County;  second,  Boys’  Excelsior  Club 
of  Whitney  Point,  Broome  County; 
third,  Lucky  Thirteenth  4-H  Club  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Chenango  County;  fourth,  The 
Jolly  Achievers  of  Walton,  Delaware 
County. 

Mixed  Clubs  Division:  first,  Delancey 
4-H  Club  of  Delancey,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty;  second,  Secret  Lake  4-H  Club  of 
Hamilton,  Madison  County;  third,  Smil¬ 
ing  Thru  and  Columbus  Live  Wires 
of  Chenango  County;  fourth,  the  Han- 
nawa  4-H  Club  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Several  honorable  mentions  are  also 
to  get  cash  awards. 


Showing  Up  Their  Herds 

A  cow  has  to  watch  her  step  these 
days,  particularly  when  her  owner  be¬ 
longs  to  a  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociation  and  checks  up  on  her  produc¬ 
tion  month  by  month.  More  and  more 
dairymen  are  joining  these  associations, 
this  year’s  membership  being  25  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year’s. 

Cows  with  records  to  be  proud  of  are 
owned  by  A.  G.  Bouck  and  son  of 
Cayuga  County.  This  herd  of  11  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  was  high  herd  for 
month  of  April,  averaging  1,624  pounds 
of  milk  and  57  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Largest  herd  under  test  is  owned  by 
George  D.  Taylor,  Schoharie  County, 
and  numbers  156  cows. 

Empire  State  now  has  87  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations.  During 
April,  46,390  cows  were  on  test,  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  any  one  month  in  this  state. 
Seventy-five  herds  averaged  more  than 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  for  each  cow, 
and  seven  herds  more  than  50  pounds. 


Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet 

Some  New  York  City  “night  life’’ 
will  be  seen  by  members  of  the  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  when 
they  have  their  annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  June  14-15.  At  crack  of  dawn, 
they  will  leave  their  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  Hotel  Victoria,  climb  into 
hired  buses  and  start  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  city  markets.  After  visit¬ 
ing  the  markets  of  Lower  Manhattan 
and  the  new  Bronx  Market  at  150th 
Street,  they  will  halt  for  breakfast  and 
then  speed  on  to  Nassau  County  to  look 
over  typical  intensive  vegetable  farms 
there.  Saturday  morning  there  will  be 
stops  in  Suffolk  County  at  the  vege¬ 
table  research  farm  near  Riverhead  and 
at  large  potato  and  vegetable  farms, 
winding  up  late  that  afternoon  in  New 
York  City. 

Growers  who  are  planning  to  go 
should  let  their  county  agent  know  at 
once. 


New  Laws  for  Sportsmen 

Poor  memory  on  part  of  hunters, 
trappers,  and  fishermen  will  cost  them 
$5.00  after  January  1,  1936.  State  will 
take  this  much  away  from  any  one 
who  forgets  to  carry  his  license  in  his 
pocket  and  wear  his  button.  License 
and  button  will  also  be  forfeited. 

Other  new  quirks  in  conservation 

laws  are: 

1.  Now  against  law  to  plant  fish  or 
fish  eggs  in  any  waters  of  state  except 
privately  owned  ones  having  no  inlet  or 
outlet.  Exception  made  in  case  of  per* 
son  having  Department's  permit. 

2.  Law  authorizing  department  to 
set  aside  privately  owned  lands  as  bird 
and  game  refuges  has  been  repealed- 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


The  Norman  A.  Swinington  Family  of  Brandon ,  Vermont . 


To  rear  and  educate  eleven  children 
on  a  small  farm,  in  these  days  of  stress, 
is  no  small  task.  Look  into  the  faces  of 
these  keen-eyed  children.  You  will  see 
that  their  hard-working  parents  are 
doing  a  good  job. 

Count  the  children.  Ten !  There 
were  eleven.  Oldest  son,  Allen,  19, 
was  killed  when  the  auto  in  which  he 
was  riding  with  a  neighbor  overturned 
in  a  ditch. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Swinington  had 
protected  eligible  members  of  his  large 
family  with  travel  accident  policies 
which  are  available  to  most  readers 
of  this  story. 


When  our  agent  delivered  the  check 
of  $1000.00  Mr.  Swinington  said, 

“I  don  t  know  what  I  would  do  now 

if  you  had  not  stopped  and  told  me 

about  this  protection.” 

This  special  policy  actually  pays 
$1000.00  for  loss  of  life— $130.00  for 
total  disablement— -from  any  accident 
caused  by  wrecking  or  disablement  of 
any  automobile,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  your  fault  or  “the  other  fellow’s.” 

Dollars  are  scarce  these  days- --yet 

it  may  pay  you  to  let  something  else 

go  to  secure  this  protection  for  your 

family . 


* 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc. 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR 


LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

USDA  reports  continued  low  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  and  still  lower  con¬ 
sumption.  Manufactured  dairy  products 
during  March  were  11  per  cent  under  a 
year  ago,  the  smallest  March  total  since 
1927.  Indications  are  that  butter  produc¬ 
tion  during  April  and  early  May  was  less 
than  the  same  weeks  a  year  ago  but  not 
as  much  less  as  earlier  in  the  season.  On 
May  1  there  were  5  per  cent  fewer  dairy 
cows  on  farms,  with  a  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  about  2  per  cent  under  a  year  ago. 
Compared  with  this  figure,  production  on 
January  1,  1935  was  10  per  cent  below  a 
year  previous. 

U.  S.  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream  in  cities  and  villages  for  the 
year  1934  was  37.7  gallons,  compared  with 
38.8  in  1933.  The  peak  consumption  was  in 
1929,  when  the  figure  was  40.8  gallons.  By 
areas,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  1934  in  the  south  Atlantic 
states.  Aside  from  that,  the  least  decrease 
for  any  section  was  in  the  north  Atlantic 
states,  where  we  are  privileged  to  live. 

In  New  York  City,  continued  cold 
weather  has  resulted  in  continued  low 
consumption  at  a  time  when  production 
is  slowly  increasing.  For  the  week  ending 
May  25,  receipts  of  milk  totaled  582,049 
40-quart  cans,  a  drop  of  over  3,000  from 
the  previous  week.  Cream  shipments  also 
declined.  Warm  weather  would  help  con¬ 
sumption — also  boost  production. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  May, 
the  feed  price  index  dropped  to  102.8  per 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  JUNE  12  DELIVERY. 

Day-Old  Wh.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rocks 
at  Special  Reduced  June  Prices.  All  Special  Mat¬ 
ings.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Also  2-3  week  Started 
Wh.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds,  $13.00  per  100 
by  Express.  10-wk.  Leghorn  Pullets.  June  Del 
Write  for  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


15  COW  DAIRY  FARM,  convenient  to  Stillwater.  N. 
Y.  95  acres:  60  tillable,  20  pasture,  15  woods.  5  room 
dwelling,  50  ft.  barn,  concrete  stables.  Other  buildings. 
$3,300.  Long  easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Operating  Farm  $1500;  90  Acres 

Handy  busy  city;  70  acres  tillage,  new  clover  seeding, 
6  springs,  about  500  cords  wood;  pleasant  home  5  rooms, 
good  basement  barn.  Low  price  includes  horses,  cow. 
heifers,  bull,  80  hens,  implements,  firewood,  planted 
crops;  good  terms;  pg  23  big  Free  MAY-JUNE  catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255- R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Grand  Alfalfa  Farm  Equipt 

In  rich  Mohawk  Valley;  105  acres,  cuts  around  90  tons 
hav,  pastures  25  head;  good  8-room  house.  100  ft.  barn, 
silo,  other  bldgs,  insured  $11,000.  Unusual  opportunity 
at  $6500,  including  tractor,  11  cows,  young  stock,  colt, 
milking  machine,  full  equipment,  crops;  terms.  A.  E. 
Travis,  STROUT  AGENCY,  U.  S.  Hway  No.  5r  Wamps- 
vi lie.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE: 


EQUIPPED,  STOCK, 
TOOLS,  175  acres.  $5500. 
100  acres,  $3800.  50  acres,  $2500.  Easy  terms,.  Write 

MR.  DOUGLAS,  Agt.,  FORT  PLAIN.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSS 

8-12  weeks 

$5.00  —  $5.50  —  $6.00  each 
BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 
Breed  your  sows.  It’s  your  chance  now. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


cent  of  the  1926  level,  compared  with  105 
per  cent  for  the  previous  week.  A  year 
ago,  feed  on  the  average  sold  for  72.3  per 
cent  as  much  as  in  1926.  The  big  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  for  the  downward  trend  was 
slow  demand  caused  by  turning  cows  on 
pasture,  though  favorable  weather  report 
from  the  West  indicating  an  improvement 
in  wheat  crop  prospects  had  its  effect. 

Production  of  oleo  continues  heavy  and 
during  April  38,242,828  pounds  were  man¬ 
ufactured,  over  twice  as  much  as  April 
1934,  when  production  was  16,145,732 
pounds.  That  and  butter  imports  are  the 
two  big  worries  of  the  butter  trade.  But¬ 
ter  imports  January  4  to  May  8  totaled 
22,503,658  pounds. 

Butter  has  been  going  into  storage 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  year  ago,  al¬ 
though  because  of  a  rather  favorable 
long  time  outlook  buyers  seem  willing  to 
accumulate  reserves.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  according  to  the  American  Creamery 
and  Poultry  Produce  Review,  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  23,880,000  pounds  on  May  25th 
as  compared  to  20,210,000  pounds  on  the 
same  day  a  year  ago. 

EGGS 

Poultry  situation  continues  favorable, 
most  encouraging  feature  being  that 
prices  have  been  edging  their  way  up, 
with  some  minor  setbacks,  at  a  time  of 
year  when  trend  is  usually  down.  Normal 
'  trend  is  for  egg  prices  to  swing  up  the 
last  of  May  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
we  are  in  little  danger  of  losing  gains  al¬ 
ready  made. 

A  good  guess  is  that  feed  prices  will 
go  no  higher  and  probably  will  be  some 
lower.  The  egg-feed  ratio,  always  im¬ 
portant,  is  much  more  favorable  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  In  one  recent  week  it 
took  8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
feed,  while  a  year  ago  it  required  9.8 
dozen,  and  in  1933,  9.9  dozen.  This  ratio 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  average 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  feed  by  the  average 
price  of  a  dozen  eggs.  As  put  out  weekly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  the  same  prices  are  used  so 
that  the  egg-feed  ratio  is  comparable  one 
week  with  another.  On  May  15  eggs 
brought  about  8  cents  a  dozen  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Shipments  of  eggs  from  Holland  are  one 
uncertain  factor.  They  are  packed  in  new 
cases  and  fillers  and  in  most  cases  grade 
as  Standards,  but  the  opinion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  that  the  margin  of  profit  will  be 
small  enough  to  discourage  further  im¬ 
ports.  More  concern  is  shown  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  over  heavy  imports  of  frozen  and 
dried  eggs  from  China.  This  tends  to  force 
American  eggs  which  might  be  frozen  or 
dried  onto  the  market  as  shell  eggs  and 
of  course  tends  to  depress  the  price. 

Beginning  in  late  April  and  continuing 
until  May,  eggs  went  into  cold  storage  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  It  is  predicted  that  this  trend  will 
continue  through  January. 

Estimated  U.  S.  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
on  May  25  were  5,958,000  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  7,230,000  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

Due  largely  to  favorable  prices  result¬ 
ing  in  better  feed  and  care,  production 
per  hen  is  likely  to  be  good  during  the 
summer  but  we  have  7  per  cent  fewer 
hens  than  a  year  ago.  Last  week  in  May, 
consumption  dropped  off  somewhat  but 
was  still  figured  to  be  15  to  20  per  cent 
better  than  a  year  ago.  With  high  meat 
prices,  egg  consumption  should  continue 
to  be  heavy. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


PIGS -PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  to  7  WK.,  $4.75  EACH  —  7  to  8  WK.,  $5.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 

Berkshire  &  O.l. C..  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Duroc  and 
Berkshire  crossed — 6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  each,  8-9  wks. . 
$5  .25,  10  wks.,  extras,  $5.50  each.  5%  Discount  on 
orders  of  8  pigs  or  more.  Ship  C.O.D. 

For  quality  pigs  and  prompt  service  give  us  a  trial. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  6  tj  8  weeks,  $4.50.  Shoats. 
SO  to  50  lbs.,  $6  to  $7  each.  Crated.  Any  breed. 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 

a  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD.  DEL. 


N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge. 

Po’keepsje 
May  31. 

30  -33 

Albany 
May  28. 

27  -31(4 

L.  Island. 
May  28. 

30  -33 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge. 

27>4-3l 

26(4-31  (4 

-29 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med.  . 

..  27  -29 

23(4 -29 

26 

-29 

N.  Y. 
Pullets 

Gr.  A  Med . 

.  25(4-28'/, 

23  -29 

24 

-24(4 

Fey.  Lge.  Brown . 

Gr.  A  Lge.  Brown _ 

27  -29 

26(4-31(4 

30 

-33 

Gr.  A 

Med.  Brown... 

25  -27(4 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
7  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


.Old  Potatoes  Drag — New  Potatoes 
Lower 

The  premature  digging  of  new  potatoes 
and  the  loading  of  the  tracks  at  the  rate 
of  400  cars  a  day  has  broken  the  new 
potato  market  from  a  level  of  $5  to  $7 
per  barrel  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
present  situation  in  the  South,  in  which 
record  diggings  are  being  made  day  after 
day,  gives  little  hope  for  a  recovery  in 
the  old  potato  deal. 

With  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  dig¬ 
ging  heavily  and  North  Carolina  ready  to 
start  the  first  week  in  June,  there  is  little 
left  in  the  remaining  five  weeks  for  the 
late  potato  states  to  do  but  compete  in 


a  feeble  way.  One  of  the  heaviest  distri¬ 
butors  of  potatoes  in  the  country,  the 
chain  stores,  are  now  featuring  new  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  way  that  except  for  the  very 
poor  are  a  tempting  “buy.”  The  only 
thing  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
plenty  of  new  potatoes  is  the  possibility 
of  a  prolonged  drought  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  New  Jersey. 

There  are  indications  that  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  may  hit  the  second  early  states  in 
time  to  curtail  yields  to  some  extent.  New 
Jersey,  especially  in  the  Central  Jersey 
area,  is  very  dry.  According  to  a  state 
authority  on  potatoes  the  soil  is  so  dry 
that  seed  is  slow  in  coming  up,  with  many 
fields  not  showing  much  of  a  growth  at 
the  end  of  May,  when  normally  the  plants 
should  be  several  inches  high. 

Maine  is  about  50  per  cent  planted  with 
its  crop  in  the  ground  by  the  tenth  of 
June  with  favorable  weather.  Early  re¬ 
ports  indicate  about  a  5  per  cent  acreage 
reduction  for  the  coming  season. 

The  Eastern  Shore  situation,  the  big 
mid-season  factor,  is  still  problematical. 
Drought  can  cut  the  potential  yields  so 
that  high  prices  may  yet  prevail  or  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  may  bring  forth 
a  crop  that  can  keep  markets  at  a  very 
low  level.  Potatoes  at  $1  and  $1.25  per 
hundred  weight  in  the  South  are  a  losing 
proposition  to  all  concerned. 

Editor’s  Note:  While  old  potatoes  have 
been  selling  at  prices  half  last  year’s  or 
lower,  New  potato  prices  have  been  much 
closer  to  last  year’s  levels. 

#  *  * 

PRICES  AND  BUYING  POWER 

Prices  of  farm  products  during  the 
month  ending  May  15th  went  down  3 
points  as  compared  to  prewar.  The  index 
number  May  15th  was  108  as  compared 
with  111  on  April  15  and  82  May  15  a 
year  ago. 

As  we  have  often  said,  buying  power 
is  the  important  thing,  which  likewise 
went  off  3  points  to  84  on  May  15  as  com¬ 
pared  to  87  a  month  ago  and  68  a  year 
ago.  That  figure,  84,  as  of  May  15,  means 
that  all  farm  products  on  the  average  will 
exchange  for  84  per  cent  as  much  as  in 
1909-1914.  It  must  reach  100  before  farms 
will  be  prosperous. 

Of  the  44  products  included  in  the  index 
this  month,  28  were  lower  than  on  April 
15,  13  were  higher  and  3  showed  no 

change.  Declines  in  prices  of  truck  crops, 
fruits  and  grains  led  the  downturn  in 
prices  from  April  15  to  May  15.  Dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  prices  declined  seasonally.  While 
the  decline  was  by  no  means  general,  the 
minor  advances  recorded  failed  to  offset 
the  moderate  downturns  recorded  for  a 
great  many  farm  commodities.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  was  registered,  however,  for 
cotton,  and  a  pronounced  seasonal  rise 
occurred  in  poultry  products.  Changes  in 
the  commodity  group  indexes  for  the 
month  were  as  follows :  Truck  crops, 
down  29  points;  dairy  products,  down  9; 
fruit,  down  7;  grain,  down  3;  miscellan¬ 
eous  items,  down  3;  meat  animals,  up  1; 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  up  2;  and  chickens 
and  eggs,  up  5. 

During  April,  cash  income  from  farm 
products  plus  government  rental  and 
benefit  payments  to  AAA  cooperators  to¬ 
taled,  according  to  USDA,  $507,000,000  as 
compared  to  $466,000,000  in  March  and 
$387,000,000  in  April  a  year  ago.  Leaving 
out  government  payments,  actual  sales 
of  farm  products  in  April  totaled  $457,000,- 
000;  in  March,  $416,000,000;  in  April  a 
year  ago,  $380,000,000. 

The  first  four  months  this  year  sales 
of  farm  products  totaled  $1,905,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  $222,000,000  benefit  payments,  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  figures  for  the 
same  period,  $1,699,000,000,  including  $104,- 
000,000  benefit  payments. 

*  #  * 

MARKET  BRIEFS 

Due  to  backward  weather,  the  pickup 
in  number  of  hired  men  working  on 
farms  has  been  slower  than  usual. 
Figures  for  the  entire  U.  S.  indicate  an 
average  of  79  hired  men  per  100  farms  on 
May  1,  compared  with  72  April  1  and  80 
on  May  1  a  year  ago.  Largest  increases 
in  hired  help  during  April  were  on  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  New  England  and  west 
south  central  states. 

TREND  OF  THE  FARM  MARKETS 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist ,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Prices  of  leading  farm  products  still 
followed  a  mixed  trend  near  the  end  of 
May.  Hog  prices  advanced  sharply  to  a 
top  well  above  $10  at  Chicago,  but  the 
cattle  market  weakened,  and  lamb  prices 


declined  to  mid-month  levels  despite  a 
sharp  reduction  in  sheep  receipts  at  lead¬ 
ing  markets.  Wool  markets  continued  ac¬ 
tive  and  prices  on  most  grades  showed 
advances.  Spot  cotton  averaged  slightly 
lower. 

Grain  markets  continued  their  down¬ 
ward  trend,  due  largely  to  improved  crop 
prospects.  Feeds  also  were  weak,  improv¬ 
ed  pastures  reducing  demand  for  mill- 
feeds.  Dairy  markets  were  weak  and  ir¬ 
regular,  butter  prices  declining  to  a  new 
low  level  for  the  season.  Eggs  were  ir¬ 
regular  but  showed  small  net  gains. 
Dressed  poultry  was  in  light  supply  and 
prices  slightly  higher.  Most  lines  of  vege¬ 
tables  sold  lower.  Exceptions  were  west¬ 
ern  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  beans. 

Hogs  at  New  Tops 

Although  hog  supplies  have  shown 
some  increase  since  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  price  trend  has  continued  up¬ 
ward  in  response  to  rising  market  for 
pork  products.  Chicago  reached  top  of 
$10.15  and  was  holding  values  fairly  well 
early  in  the  last  week  of  May.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  about  80c  during  the  month  is 
in  contrast  with  declines  of  25c  to  35c  dur¬ 
ing  May  last  season. 

Cattle  supplies  also  increased  in  leading 
markets  but  the  large  proportion  of  fat 
steers  caused  that  class  of  stock  to  de¬ 
cline  $1  or  more  and  losses  of  25c  to  50c 
were  reported  on  stocker  and  feeder  cat¬ 
tle,  the  bulk  of  which  sold  at  $7.50  to 
$8.75.  Best  fat  cattle  were  not  selling  far 
above  $14.  Choice  vealers  brought  $10. 

Prices  of  fed  and  spring  lambs  dropped 
25c  to  40c  although  supplies  were  decreas¬ 
ing.  Usual  trend  is  downward  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Prevailing  range  was  $8.25  to  $9  at 
Chicago.  Quality  of  spring  lambs  was 
much  better  than  the  old  crop  offerings. 

Poultry  Supplies  Limited 

Supplies  of  fresh  killed  dressed  fowl 
were  limited  during  May  and  many  buy¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  obtain  enough  for 
their  regular  trade.  Prices  held  steady  to 
firm.  The  volume  of  trading  in  fresh  kill¬ 
ed,  dressed  spring  chickens  was  small. 
The  few  sales  reported  were  mostly 
around  20c  to  25c  per  pound  and  26c  was 
extreme  top  in  most  markets.  Prices  on 
most  kinds  of  cold  storage  poultry  tend¬ 
ed  slightly  upward  during  May,  although 
some  lots  of  turkeys  sold  a  little  lower 
under  heavy  supply. 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro- 
d’ee  Market  Report.  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Bill  Robbins,  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  10 

12:35 — "The  Beginning  of  Land  Ruin,’’  Prof.  E.  VaJl- 
ALstine. 

12:45 — "Headquarters  for  The  Head  of  The  House,” 
Miss  J^aura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  II 

12:35 — "First  String  Substitutes  for  Your  Dairy  Herd,” 
C.  S.  Denton. 

12:45 — "The  Time  for  Body  Building,”  Dr.  H.  F.  Mace. 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  12 

12:35 — "The  Store  by  The  Side  of  the  Road.” 

12:45 — "Country  Things  I  Ix>ve,”  E.  R.  Eastman. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  13 

12:35 — "Chicken  Practices  Come  Home  to  Roost.”  M. 
E  Thompson. 

12:45 — "The  N.  Y’.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  Work.” 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  14 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner.”  Miss  Estelle  Jones 
I  :00 — "Practical  Veterinary  Helps  on  the  Farm,”  Dr. 
I..  E.  Moore. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  15 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Food  in  Party 

Clothes,  Windsor  Co..  Vt.,  4-H  Clubs. 


CORNELL  FARM  RADIO  PROGRAMS 
(12:15  Daily  Except  Sunday.) 

June  10:  How  to  get  the  most  high  quality  food 
from  the  meadow,  J.  II.  Barron:  Seed  certification  Bhd 
seed  testing  in  Germany,  Karla  Ixjngree;  Consumption 
of  dairy  products  in  Ithaca,  G.  W.  Hedlund:  A  new 
breeding  program,  F.  B.  Hutt. 

June  II:  (12:15)  Double  crossed  corn  "29-:;”  F- 
P.  Bussell;  The  makings  of  a  pattern  farmer,  B.  0. 
Gormel;  Summer  eaie  of  climbing  and  hybrid  t®8 
roses.  J.  C.  ltatsek:  Insect  control  for  the  home  vege¬ 
table  garden.  W.  E.  Blauvelt. 

June  12:  How  Steuben  county  is  developing  its  dairy 
industry.  W.  S.  Stempfle:  Banjo  solos  by  Russell 
Jasper;  What  is  good  carburetor  adjustment?  F.  L 
Fairbanks;  The  national  better  housing  program  and 
tiie  farm  home,  J.  E.  Davis;  Who  owns  your  o®* 
operative,  Whiton  Powell. 

June  13:  (9:45)  This  week  in  nature.”  E.  L- 

J’almer:  (12:15)  Let’s  read  a  book,  Bristow  Adams: 
Soil  management,  H.  I!.  Adams;  The  operation  of 
fruit  thinning.  E.  R.  Wagner. 

June  14:  Vacations  and  vegetables  in  Aew  England, 
It.  B.  Dearborn;  Seasoning  home-grown  lumber.  F.  K- 
Beyer;  A  campfire  program,  E.  it.  liegnier. 

June  15:  Summer  dijibes  for  the  4-H  family,  Janet 
Emerson;  Monthly  comment  on  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  testing,  G.  W.  Tailby:  Dehorning 
cattle,  S.  H.  Work;  County  news  notes.  H.  C.  Morse, 
AAA  News ;  Cornell  chimes. 
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T he  Form  'Slews 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

3.  Name  of  operator  must  be  on 
traps  set  or  used  for  taking  wild  ani¬ 
mals. 

4.  New  law  passed  requiring  Con¬ 
servation  Department  permit  before 
importing  wild  birds  or  animals  into 
this  state. 

5.  Aliens,  as  well  as  citizens,  can  now 
get  permits  to  take  protected-by-law 
birds  and  animals  where  they  are  do¬ 
ing  damage  to  their  property. 

6.  Angling  law  has  been  changed  to 
read:  “Angling  means  taking  fish  by 
hook  and  line  not  exceeding  2  lines, 
with  or  without  rod,  to  one  person  and 
not  exceeding  15  single  hooks  or  7 
double  hooks,  or  5  treble  hooks  to  a 
line,  or  any  combination  of  such  hooks, 
provided  the  total  number  of  hook 
points  thereof  does  not  exceed  15,  the 
operator  to  be  present  and  in  immedi¬ 
ate  attendance  when  the  lines  are  in 
the  water.” 

7.  Male  pheasant  open  season  on 
mainland  has  been  lengthened  to  run 
from  last  Monday  in  October  to  follow¬ 
ing  second  Saturday,  provided  pheas¬ 
ants  go  free  on  intervening  Sunday. 

Good  Team 

The  New  York  State  Maple  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association  has  this 
year  increased  membership  about  25 
per  cent,  has  already  paid  farmers  ap¬ 
proximately  going  price  on  syrup  and 
sugar  delivered,  and  expects  to  make 
further  payment  of  at  least  two  cents 
a  pound. 

The  cooperative  handled  50,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  maple  sugar  (550,000  pounds), 
which  was  delivered  to  the  plant  at 
Gouverneur  mostly  in  steel  drums,  was 
graded  according  to  the  new  official 
state  grades,  made  into  sugar  or  re¬ 
packed  in  glass  containers,  and  put  on 
the  market.  Officers  are:  William  J. 
Griffin,  Oswegatchie,  president;  S.  A. 
Moore,  Hermon,  secretary;  Mr.  Levi 
L.  Hunt,  Potsdam,  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager. 

SLANT:  Official  grades  plus  coopera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  make  a  good  team. 


Regional  Market 

Plans  for  Newburgh  Region  Market 
can  now  get  down  to  earth.  PWA  has 
alloted  $217,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  a  smaller  market  in  Poughkeepsie, 
to  Lower  Hudson  Regional  Market  Au¬ 
thority.  Another  $55,000,  state  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Authority,  swells  fund 
to  $272,000. 


Egg  Trucking  Racket 

Committee  ■  of  five  appointed  by  La- 
Guardia  to  investigate  butter  and'  egg 
trucking  rackets  in  New  York  City  had 
first  meeting  May  24th,  made  no  re¬ 
port.  Present  situation:  trucks  from 
nearby  make  deliveries  direct  to  buy¬ 
ers,  also  occasional  long  distance 
trucks;  but.  most  of  those  from  West 
deliver  to  local  truckers’  terminal,  from 
which  store  delivery  is  made  at  an 
additional  charge  of  7  cents  a  case. 

SLANT:  This  attempt  to  “hold  up” 
nearby  trucks  was  temporarily  squelch- 
ed  by  good  work  of  poultrymen,  who 
followed  our  suggestion  and  protested 
vigorously  to  Mayor  LaGuardia.  Situa¬ 
tion  needs  watching. 

Prazier-Lemke  Act  Unconstitutional 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  27th 
unanimously  ruled  Frazier-Lemke  Act 
unconstitutional.  Report  in  March  30 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  that 
Prazier-Lemke  Act  had  been  ruled  con¬ 
stitutional  unfortunately  created  con¬ 
fusion  in  minds  of  some  readers.  That 
decision  was  a  state  and  not  federal 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

FCA 

In  last  two  years  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  loaned  $4,000,000  a 
day  to  farmers,  total  of  three  billion, 
arm  real  estate  prices  have  turned 


upward.  .figuring  1912-14  at  100, 
farms  on  March  1,  1935,  sold  for  79; 
a  year  ago,  76;  and  at  the  low  point 
in  1933,  73. 

SLANT :  FCA  loans  have  not  plung¬ 
ed  farmers  into  debt.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  loans  used  to  pay  off  existing 
obligations,  resulting  in  savings  to 
farmers  of  $35,000,000  a  year  in  inter¬ 
est  charges.  Farms  are  still  good 
property  to  own. 

Apple  Exports 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  is  dickering 
with  France  on  trade  agreement.  May 
mean  more  exports  of  northeastern 
apples  to  France.  Those  interested  are 


invited  to  tell  Secretary  Hull  what  they 
want. 

SLANT:  More  international  trade 
needed.  All  efforts  to  get  it  should  be 
encouraged.  Important  are  two  prin¬ 
ciples:  First,  sell  without  buying;  sec¬ 
ond,  stabilization  of  prices  in  countries 
trading  with  each  other  is  far  more 
important  than  money  stabilization  in 
terms  of  gold. 


June  Events 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  there 
vill  be  farmers  meeting  during  month 
of  June: 

National  4-H  Camp,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  June  13-19. 


summer  meeting  of  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  Long  Island, 
June  14-15. 

4-H  Club  and  Jersey  Breeders  Field 
Day,  Meridale  Farms,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  June  15. 

Poultry  J  u  d  g  i  n  g  and  Breeding 
School,  Ithaca,  June  18-21. 

State  Leader  Training  Camp,  Camp 
Barton,  Trumansburg,  June  23-29. 

National  Dairy  Science  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  24-28. 

National  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  June  24-29. 

Northeastern  Dairy  Conference,  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  25-26. 

Northeastern  Farm  Bureaus,  Boston, 
June  25-26. 


114-TON  CHASSIS -- 6-cylinder,  131 -in.  or 
136-in.  wheelbase,  with  18  high-  fl*  4^4: 

priced,  quality  features  that  T'i 
save  gas,  oil,  tires,  upkeep  — 
make  truck  last  far  longer!. . .  . 


ler,  131 -in.  o 

490 


COMMERCIAL  EXPRESS-e-cylinder-lll^' 

wheelbase.  Amazing  low  price  —  with  18  high- 
priced  features  to  save  you  money  every  mile  it 
is  driven.  Fast,  dependable,  ^  _  . 

sturdy.  Compare  it!  See  your  $  0B 
Dodge  dealer  and  ask  him  for  a  " * 
‘show-down”  against  the  other 
lowest  -  priced  trucks . 


*A11  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Detroit,  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Special  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  dual  wheels  on  1  Vz-ton  models,  extra. 
Ask  for  the  official  Chrysler  Motors  Commercial 
Credit  Plan. 


DODGE  TRUCKS 


No  Wonder  Thousands  Who  Have  Tried  All  Three 
Lowest-Priced  Trucks  Are  Switching  To  Dodge 


“w: 


'E  NEVER  dreamed  we 
could  get  a  long-life  truck 
like  this,  priced  with 
the  very  lowest”  .  .  . 
Everywhere,  buyers 
who  check  the  three  Full-Floating 
lowest-priced  1935  Rear  Axle 
trucks  are  expressing  amazement. 

Dodge  leads  the  other  two  by  a 
tremendous  margin,  they  find,  in 
known,  acknowledged, 
recognized,  high-priced 
truck  features. 

Valve  Seat  You  don’t  need  to  be  an 
Inserts  engineer  to  know  why 
these  features  save  you  money. 
You  know  a  truck  with  an  oil 
filter  is  better.  Yet  only  Dodge 
of  the  three  lowest-priced 
trucks  gives  you  an  oil 
filter.  You  know  that  4 
piston  rings  or  4  main  Hydr^c 
bearings  must  be  better  Brakes 
than  only  3 — yet  Dodge  alone  gives 
you  4  of  each,  the  others  3. 

Everyone  knows  that  hydraulic 
brakes  work  better,  safer  and 


Oil  Filter 
them  t< 


smootner.  uoageperrecteanyclrai: 
lie  brakes  stay  equalized,  save  tire: 
brake  linings  and  adjust¬ 
ment  expense . . .  are  worth 
many  dollars  extra  to  you 
on  your  truck.  Yet  only 
Dodge  of  the  three  low¬ 
est-priced  trucks  gives 
you. 

Before  you  buy  any  truck,  get 
a  “show-down”  of  these  money¬ 
saving  facts  about  the  1935  Dodge. 
Go  to  your  Dodge  dealer  ...  or 
mail  coupon  for  big,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  “Movie  Shots”  truck  book. 

DODGE  DIVISION 
CHRYSLER  MOTORS 


To  Dodge  Division— Chrysler  Motor: 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Dept.  AA-5. 

Please  send  mt  FREE  your  big 
illustrated  “Movie  Shots"  book 


Name. 


Address_ 
Town _ 


.State. 


SJiort  Shots 


iVz-Ton  Stake  136’  Wheelbase  $ 670 * 


DODGE  TRDCKS 

%i>  PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST! 


(372)  20 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ~  Hallcross  [Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  clucks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  _• 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

At  this  time  we  especially  recommend 

Barred  Hallcross  chicks  for  broilers 

Hallcross  Baby  Pullets  for  layers 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  for  pure  breeds 

This  year  get  HALID’S  CHICKS  for  dependable  profits. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN 


Free  Catalog 
“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Commercial  Hatchery 
C.C.C.  917 


Tel.  645-5 


HILLPOT 


qhiL'-WC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

50  100  500  1000 

White  Leahorns  . $5.00  $  9.00  $43.75  $£5. 

Brh,  LegL,e9B°  Rocks'&  R.  I.  Reds  5.00  9.50  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  5-50  10.00  48.75  95. 

Special  Matings  $3.00  more  per  100. 

3  weeks  old  chicks,  $23.00  per  100, 

Special  Mating  $26.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Standard  Mating  Special  Mating 

4  weeks  old  .  $-40  S-50 

c  vpppkc  jO I ri  .  *55 

90%  pullets  guaranteed  at  4  weeks. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 
STARTED  CHICKS — EXRESS  COLLECT 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  129  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


'llubblrdj.-T 

Farms 


HAMPSHfPc 


One  of  the  Largeit 
end  ORIGINAL  Breeder* 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 

Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 
Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chioks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


CHICKS  OF  QUALIFY 

Large  English 
White  Leghorn 
Barred  Rocks 


Large  English  50 


3.75 


100 

500 

In. .ij 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65-00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

6.30 

31.50 

63.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Assorted .  .  , 

Add  lc  per  Chick  for  Special  Matings  100%  arrival 
postpaid.  BLOOD-TESTED.  Cash  or  C  O. D 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Bi 


H ealthy  -  Reliable 
.  ."oductive  -  Guaranteed! 
Big_  White  Leghorns  — 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Giant  Black  Minorcas  Barred 
tod  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  and  N.  H.  Reds. 

Chase  Poultry  Farms  wallkIll^'n.  y. 

TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Reds^W^.ndottesl'^MLnnrt^sf1  Otrtogtonf^^ndal^laS! 
PekinDuckUngs,  Bronze  Poult-s.  Wnte  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR  S  HATCHERY  ,  LIBER°TY.I2N.  y. 

VF  fcJS\TlfvC>  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY'S 
TAKtNUIB'E.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Womer’s  Quality  Large  Type  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35  00  70.00 

Asst’d  Breeds  $6.30.  Free  illustrated  catalog.  P.P.  Paid. 

Hatched  from  healthy,  vigorous  laying  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  20,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Blood  tested;  Pullorum  disease;  Agglutination  Method; 
24  to  28  oz.  eggs,  stock  well  bred,  $8.00  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze.  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs,  $5.00  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


BABY  TURKEYS,  best  obtainable  regardless  of  price. 
4.000  each  week  June,  July.  Order  now.  Prices  reasonable. 

TURKEY  ROOST,  Route  4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  Vo  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NOT  A 
POISON 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


K-R-0  CO. 
Springfield,  0. 


^  30,000  ® 

^ntEDERS  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM 

All  Pullorum  Tested  —  NO  REACTORS 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College. 

We  do  not  buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poul- 
trymen;  we  produce  all  we  set. 

JUNE  CHICKS  at  LOW  PRICES 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  during  first  4  weeks-  Cash  refund  if  you  Prefer. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  low  June  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wrentham'/mass 

Compliance  Certificate  2139. 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


w _ 

FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  money¬ 
making  facts 
about  FAIRPORT 
CHICKS. 

Free  Catalog  tells 
about  their  strict 
breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program. 
Write  today  Box  44. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

The  Country’s 
Largest  Egg  Market 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYTaWSi 


MAPE5 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  llll 


U7UITC  I  CfUnDNC  All  from  ROP  Certified 
Wnl  ifc  LLunUKlYO  Breeders.  B.W.D  Tested 

RAPDCn  RfirifQ  (Stained  Antigen)  per- 
DAKKLU  rvUCILO  sonal  supervision.  Medal 
and  Contest  winning  stock.  Every  chick  from  our  own 
eggs — 25  oz.  up.  Customer  satisfaction  for  nine  sue.  years. 

PDrtCCRRPriQ _  day  olds —  either  sex.  Won- 

L,IVvJiJijDIYE,Uk>  derful  for  fast  broilers  or 
big  brown  eggs.  Write  for  Circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


Low  June  Prices  on 

CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Same  high  Quality  that  is  bringing 
enthusiastic  letters  from  those  who 
purchased  earlier.  Our  fast-matur¬ 
ing  strain  will  catch  up  with  most 
April-May  hatched  chicks.  Write 
for  prices  and  literature. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


J.  C.  Hattar 


CVrUITYS  FROM  BREEDERS 
Adi  LnlLKj  blood-tested 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns . . .  $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

Barred  White  Rocks  and  Reds  ....  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.-100.  Safe  arrival  PP.  Cir.  FREE. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterviile.  Pa 


PUir^C  Good  chicks.  W.  Leg..  B.  Rocks,  New 

IflUIO  Hamp.  Reds.  L  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.Y, 


I  BELIEVE  a  person  could  live  or 
do  business  in  New  York  City  all  his 
life  and  miss  most  of  its  wonders  and 
peculiarities.  Unlike  rural  communi¬ 
ties  the  interests  of  its  natives  and 
businessfolk  are  specialized  and  fre¬ 
quently  narrowed.  This  is  not  a  re¬ 
flection  on  these  people  but  a  natural 

product  of  their 
environment.  One 
can  take  in  as 
much  activity  in  a 
few  square  blocks 
of  this  city  as  in  a 
few  square  miles 
of  most  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

Because  of  its 
size  it  would  be 
difficult  to  check 
closely  on  its  popu¬ 
lation  but  I  expect 
there  is  more 
shift  and  turnover 
than  most  people 
realize  here  in 
New  York.  This  is 
surely  the  largest 
point  of  entry  for 
immigrants  and  tourists  and  many  of 
the  former  stay  here  long  enough  to 
establish  residence.  As  a  result  the 
population  here  has  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners  mixed  in  with  it.  I 
remember  an  address  given  by  the 
head  of  an  advertising  concern  some 
six  or  eight  years  ago.  It  was  his 
business  to  know  the  racial  make-up 
of  the  city’s  population.  He  said:  “We 
have  more  Irish  than  there  are  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  more  Italians  than  they  have  in 
Rome  and  as  for  Jews,  —  why  some 
people  think  Palestine  is  the  home  of 
the  Jews.  There  are  only  20,000  Jews 
in  Palestine.  I  can  hit  that  many  with 
a  brick  thrown  from  my  office  window. 
We  have  1,600,000  Jews.” 

Many  of  these  foreign  born  people 
congregate  in  sections  so  that  we  have 
a  Latin  quarter,  a  Rumanian  section, 
a  Portugese  settlement,  Chinatown,  etc. 
They  cling  through  several  generations 
to  many  of  their  native  customs  and 
diets  and  until  a  new  American-born 
generation  springs  up  they  speak 
mostly  in  their  native  tongue.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
where  such  a  variety  of  food  can  be 
found  as  here  in  New  York. 

To  cater  to  these  demands  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  dealers.  We  have  deli¬ 
catessen  stores,  specialized  dairy  stores, 
all  manner  and  descriptions  of  res¬ 
taurants,  night  clubs  and  cabarets. 
Many  of  the  owners  and  operators  of 
these  business  establishments  speak 
only  a  very  broken  English  if  any  at 
all. 

Not  All  Businesses  Are  Sound 

The  idea  of  selling  eggs  from  a  farm 
to  such  a  fertile  market  is,  of  course, 
to  cut  out  as  many  middlemen  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
or  close  to  him  in  the  marketing  chain. 
If  it  were  as  simple  as  that,  however, 
most  producers  would  be  doing  it  and 
very  few  wholesalers  and  jobbers  would 
find  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  busy. 

But,  unfortunately,  a  big  city  like 
this  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
less  reliable,  “get-rich-quick”  or  “fly- 
by-night”  type  of  merchant  to  thrive 
for  a  short  time  and  then  disappear, 
so  there  is  always  a  large  number 
of  these  although  they  are  not  always 
the  same  people. 

As  well  as  many  of  the  older  egg 
dealers  here  in  the  wholesale  market 
know  this  situation,  the  failures  and 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

disappearances  of  retail  store  owners 
has  this  trade  so  worried  that  credit 
is  now  a  very  major  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange. 

About  a  year  ago  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  got  wind  of  one  of 
these  “fly-by-nights”  and  investigated. 
He  had  merely  sent  out  letters  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  offering  them  fine  prices  and 
received  over  a  hundred  cases  on  his 
opening  day.  Fortunately  for  these 
particular  farmers  this  paper  had 
proper  authorities  on  hand  at  the  right 
time  and  place  and  the  shippers  suffer¬ 
ed  practically  no  loss. 

A  customer  of  ours  told  me  that 
when  he  started  in  business  he  intend¬ 
ed  getting  all  his  egg's  direct  from 
farms.  He  said  he  obtained  a  small 
list  of  producers  to  whom  he  wrote 
something  like  this: 

“I  am  selling  eggs  to  a  high  class 
retail  trade.  Would  you  be  interested 
in  shipping  eggs  direct  to  me  and  re¬ 
ceiving  higher  prices?” 

He  said  he  received  about  a  90% 
response,  all  of  which  was  favorable, 
and  almost  half  of  the  people  he  wrote 
to  sent  him  eggs  immediately.  I’ve 
known  this  fellow  two  and  one-half 
years  and  find  him  very  reliable  and 
I  believe  his  story.  He  buys  all  his 
eggs  right  here  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket,  however. 

Good  Middlemen  Are  Needed 

The  point  is  that  there  is  something 
to  every  business  that  requires  special 
knowledge,  and  not  all  that  glitters  is 
gold. 

A  wholesaler  can  do  a  needed  job 
if  he  receives  eggs  from  farmers  and 
shippers,  sells  them  to  reliable  jobbers 
and  retailers,  takes  care  of  the  surplus, 
when  there  is  one,  in  a  businesslike 
way  and  charges  a  fair  and  competitive 
price  for  the  service  he  actually  per¬ 
forms.  This  should  not  exceed  two 
cents  a  dozen. 

A  jobber  can  better  serve  and  keep 
check  on  the  good  and  bad  retail  mer¬ 
chants  than  can  either  the  wholesaler 
or  farmer.  He  should  be  able  to  candle, 
grade  and  deliver  the  eggs  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  anyone  else  can.  He 
should,  however,  only  charge  a  legiti¬ 
mate  price  for  the  job  he  does. 

A  retail  grocer  who  has  many  items 
to  sell  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
and  contact  with  his  buying  public 
should  and  does  (if  he  is  a  good  one) 
work  more  cheaply  than  a  specialized 
egg  dealer  or  peddler.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  all  good. 

Until  farmers  themselves  entered  the 
field  of  city  distribution  there  was  no 
standard  by  which  efficiency  or  greedi¬ 
ness  of  various  middlemen  could  be 
measured.  With  the  farmers’  own  or¬ 
ganizations  to  set  the  pace  for  economy 
and  efficiency,  the  inefficient  and  dis¬ 
honest  dealers  have  been  pretty  largely 
eliminated  and  even  the  better  ones 
are  working  on  much  closer  margins. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  organization  now  in  practic¬ 
ally  every  line  of  farm  produce  distri¬ 
bution  from  oranges  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  potatoes  of  Maine.  That  is 
also  why  it  costs  less  for  the  city  dis¬ 
tribution  of  most  farm  products. 

Ship  your  eggs  only  to  reliable  deal¬ 
ers  who  can  establish  their  financial 
responsibility  and  efficiency,  whether 
they  are  wholesalers,  jobbers  or  retail' 
ers.  The  American  Agriculturist  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  is  ready  to  give  you  this 
help. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Let’s  Look  at  the  Record 


L.  E.  Weaver 


GOOD  poultry  keepers  as  a  rule 
are  also  good  record  keepers. 
Records  are  necessary  if  you  want  to 
spot  the  weak  points  in  your  manage¬ 
ment.  They  are  often  of  equal  value 
in  other  ways. 

Widow  A.  went  into  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  She  studied  it  carefully.  She 

_  had  good  stock. 

Production  was 
high  and  mortality 
low.  But  she  fail¬ 
ed  to  make  money. 
Records  showed 
her  the  trouble. 
The  hired  man’s 
wages.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  too  much 
for  the  widow  to 
handle  alone,  too 
small  to  make  an 
income  for  two. 

Lacking  the  capi¬ 

tal  to  expand  she 
sold  out  and  enter¬ 
ed  a  business  that 
she  could  run  with¬ 
out  hired  help. 

Mr.  B.  had  a 
large  plant,  well 

arranged.  Labor  costs  were  kept  down. 

Investment  per  bird  (overhead  costs) 
was  low;  his  losses  normal.  Records 
showed  low  production  his  weak  spot. 

Record  Keeping  is  Interesting 

Last  summer  I  kept  a  daily  record 
of  our  farm  operations.  A  sort  of 
diary.  I  kept  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  Wanted  to  find  out  the  cost 
in  cash  and  in 
labor  of  produc¬ 
ing  different 
crops.  I  expected 
it  would  be  a  tire¬ 
some  chore.  It 
turned  out  to  be 
something  quite 
different.  I  en¬ 
joyed  it.  Got  a 
real  kick  out  of 
it. 

This  spring  I 
have  discovered 
another  benefit 
coming  out  of 

those  few  minutes  spent  at  the  desk 
each  evening  last  summer.  Neighbor 
Joe  vows  that  this  is  the  coldest,  most 
backward  spring  in  his  long  recollec¬ 
tion.  “Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ord,”  sez  I.  So  I  hauled  out  the  little 
dime-store  note  book.  For  May  24, 
1934,  it  reads: 

Cut,  bunched  and  delivered  aspara¬ 
gus  2  hours. 

Set  early  cabbage  1  hour. 

Hoed  early  sweet  corn  4  hours. 
Cleaned  up  rubbish  balance  of  day. 
May  25.  Planted  melons  all  day. 

This  year  the  early  sweet  corn  was 
hoed  May  23.  The  melons  will  be 
planted  tomorrow,  May  27.  Not  so 
ffluch  later.  Several  times  this  spring 
in  planning  the  work  I  have  found  real 
aid  in  going  back  to  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ords. 

Five  Records  Needed 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to 
check  up  on  some  cost  accounts  kept 
hy  poultrymen.  It  is  noticeable  that 
different  men  have  quite  different  ideas 
°f  what  records  should  be  kept.  Few 
indeed  are  keeping  them  complete 
enough  to  be  of  much  help. 

At  least  five  records  are  needed  for 
a  complete  picture  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  laying  flock.  These  are, 
Inventory,  Expenses  and  Income,  Work 
*tecord,  Egg  Production,  Mortality. 


What  Do  You  Say? 

To  many  poultrymen  record 
keeping  is  one  chore  too  many. 
Is  it  necessary?  Lee  Weaver  says 
“Yes”  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree.  But  keeping  figures  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  thing  to  do  gets 
one  nowhere.  What  do  you  say? 
What  records  do  you  keep  and 
what  do  you  learn  from  them? 

Here’s  your  chance  to  disagree 
with  the  editors. 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

Additional  records  for  the  incubation 
and  rearing  are  best  kept  separate. 

INVENTORY  is  a  list  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  business.  Included 
are  stock,  buildings,  equipment,  feed, 
supplies,  etc.  Requires  only  a  few 
hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
a  few  less  at  the  end.  Tells  the  aver¬ 
age  investment  per  bird.  Answers  the 
question,  is  my  overhead  too  high  ? 
If  I  kept  only  one  record,  this  would 
be  it. 

EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  is  a  daily 
setting  down  of  receipts  for  eggs, 
fowls,  etc.  Also  labor  costs.  Gives  at 
end  of  the  year  receipts  and  costs  per 
bird.  Shows  what  are  your  biggest 
costs,  where  the  chances  are  best  for 
improvement.  Has  other  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages. 

WORK  RECORD  requires  but  little 
time,  mostly  at  end  of  the  month.  Kept 
easily  by  keeping  track  of  time  spent 
on  chores  for  an  average  day  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  this  at  the  end  of  the  month 
by  number  of  days  in  the  month.  Oth¬ 
er  work,  such  as  cleaning  houses,  is 
set  down  as  it  comes  along  from  time 
to  time. 

The  work  record  shows  how  effective 
you  are.  How  many  hens  is  each  man 
caring  for?  Is  the  business  too  small 
for  good  use  of  the  labor? 

Nearly  every  farm  has  a  RECORD 
OF  DAILY  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Sometimes  it  is  kept  on  a  calendar  in 
the  kitchen.  Sometimes  on  a  card 
tacked  to  the  feed  room  door.  Some¬ 
times  these  records  are  added  up.  Some¬ 
times  not.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  are  not 
of  much  value 
without  the  REC¬ 
ORD  OF  MOR¬ 
TALITY.  No  one 
likes  to  keep  a 
record  of  losses, 
and  all  too  few 
do  it.  Taken  to¬ 
gether  these  two 
records  can  give 
an  accurate  av¬ 
erage  egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen. 

At  least  three 
methods  are  used  in  figuring  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  per  hen.  The  results  are 
never  the  same.  One  method  is  to  get 
the  average  number  of  hens  for  the 
year  by  adding  the  number  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  number  left  at  the  end, 
and  dividing  by  two.  The  total  number 
of  eggs  laid  divided  by  this  number  is 
supposed  to  give  the  average  per  bird. 
The  figure  is  almost  sure  to  be  too 
high  because  the  average  number  of 
hens  is  too  low.  Removals  by  culling 
are  mostly  bunched  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  not  scattered  uniformly. 

A  more  accurate  method  and  still  not 
too  laborious  is  to  keep  monthly  aver¬ 
ages.  The  most  accurate  but  also  most 
complicated  and  toilsome  method  is  by 
the  hen-day  basis,  not  ordinarily  used. 
For  either  of  the  last  named  methods 
a  daily  mortality  record  is  necessary. 

E.  Y.  Smith  says  that  a  sure  way 
to  keep  your  mortality  record  low  is 
to  carry  out  the  dead  bird  and  not 
mark  it  down  until  your  next  trip.  By 
that  time  you  will  have  forgotten  it. 
Better  make  it  a  rule  to  “do  it  now.” 

Perhaps  from  all  this  discussion  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  may  sound  like  a  big  job, 
one  to  be  avoided.  It  will  be  much 
less  difficult  and  more  interesting  if 
you  have  a  good  set  of  forms  or  cards 
to  keep  the  records  on.  The  best  record 
book  that  I  know  of  is  published  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


You  need  two  things  for  good,  profitable  egg  pro* 
duction.  First,  a  flock  that  is  production-bred,  and 
carefully  culled  of  all  nonproducers.  Second,  a  flock 
kept  in  laying  trim  by  proper  care  and  feeding. 


THE  RIGHT  FEED  will  get  your  pullets  into  condi¬ 
tion  for  production  next  fall,  and  keep  your  laying  flock 
turning  out  plenty  of  eggs  while  prices  are  good.  A  plump, 
well-fleshed,  healthy  bird  can  produce  more  eggs  and 
better  eggs  over  a  longer  period  than  a  bird  who  is  not  in 
tip-top  shape.  And  remember  this — the  best  hen  cannot 
build  eggs  unless  her  feed  contains  all  the  elements  the 
egg  is  made  of.  An  egg  contains  a  lot  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats  and  minerals,  and  the  hen  must  get  these 
ingredients  from  her  feed. 

Your  G.L.F.  makes  a  complete  line  of  mashes  which 
build  up  and  maintain  your  hens’  condition — Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  to  bring  them  up  to  maturity  in  fine  shape, 
and  a  laying  mash  for  every  feeding  situation.  Each  mash 
follows  a  scientifically  balanced  formula.  Each  is  made  of 
fresh  ingredients,  palatable  as  well  as  nourishing. 

Call  at  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today.  Ask 
the  manager  or  Agent  Buyer  to  show  you  the  open  form¬ 
ulas  for  these  mashes.  Find  out  which  one  is  best  suited  to 
your  requirements.  Then  get  set  for  profitable  production. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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_  Lgg  and  Poultry  Prices 

_  are  Higher.  -  order  Wolf  “Silver  Anniversary” 
_  Jhicks  Now.  12  profitable  breeds,  the  choice  of  Thou¬ 

sands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf, 
licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 


500,000 
CHICKS  I 
FOR 
SALE 


mm  guarantee  ivv/o  - - J  *  ------  ^ ; - - - ; - 

means  that  we  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of  original  price. 

Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
Bloodtestd  Fled  Inspected  by  A.  P.  A- 
100  500  1000 


Order  from  this  Ad 
•1.00  Books  your  order 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns 
Bored  &  Whle Hocks  S.C.&R.C.  Reds, 
Black  Ksortas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wjifr 
dOtes^Beir  Orpinstem 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  *  . 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  . 


V*.l(Sn»M  tlstir  Mi** 

Bloodiest ed  but  net  Fled 
Inspected  by  L  P.  k. 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

Bleedtesled  tad  Fleck  Injected  by  L  P.  k. 


100 

$7.00 


500 

$35.00 

37.50 


100 

$7.50 

8.00 


1000 


$37.50 

39.75 


$75.00 

79.00 


8.50 
7.00 
7.00 

’or  50  ghicki  add  lc  p 


42.50 

35.00 

35.00 


47-50 

30.75 

35.00 


$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
9.00  44.75  89.00 

10.50  52.50  105.00 


WOLF  HATCHING  (a  BREEDING  CO 


*5.00 
73.00 
70.00 

duck— $1.00  book*  yoor  order— We  Ship  C.  O.  D.  for  boUnce,  plus  postage  ond  C-  Q.  P-  chargee. 

Box  6 


CCC  688  Commercial  Hatchery  Dept. 


GIBSON  BURG.  OHIO, 


LARGE  MAPLE  LAWN  LEGHORNS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  20  page  illustrated 
catalog.  All  chicks  are  14  day  guaranteed.  Post  paid.  Order  from  ad.  $1.  per  100  with 
order,  Bal.  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  bloodtested.  80%  of  Breeders  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  50,000  chicks  weekly  insures  chicks  when  you  want  them.  All  Maple  Lawn  Chicks 
are  hatched  in  52,000  Smith  units.  Get  our  catalog  before  you  buy  and  save  money. 

Also  started  chicks  at  slight  extra  cost. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$7.00 
PER  100 


$70.00 
PER  1000 


^125000 


A 


MEN. 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 


The  real  value  of  chicks  is  measured 
•nr  -"***-  by  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultry 
ralsara  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers  insure  highest  profit.  That’s  why  125.000 
poultrymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We  have  one 
quality  only.  The  Best — (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE.  fi|g  C(ft  JU„e  RflCeS 


^Preferred  $IEBS 
f  RE? 


-I 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns 
Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks 
B.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands. 

Buff  Orpingtons 
White  &  Black  Minorcas 
Wh.  Orps.,  S.L.  Wyands. 

R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers— _ 

Light  M  ixed  for  Layers _ 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks . . 


100  500  1000 

$6.75  $32.50  $62.50 

6.95  33.50  64.50 


7.45  36.00  69.50 


5.95 

5.45 

4.50 


28.50  54.50 
26.00  49.50 

21.25  40.00 


ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 

CrVCH  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
O Ij ALL/  orcas:  Pullets — $14.75;  Males — $3.00.  Any 

Heavy  Breed:  Pullets — $11.50;  Males — 

L'Ulvlvo  $7.oo.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


A  PROVEN  TESTED  LAYING  STRAIN. 

LOPPED0t&0MB  .Barron  Type  Leghorns 

Leghorn  pullets,  30c  and  up  —  3  wks.  old,  to  laying 
stage.  Also  yearling  hens-  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  Approv¬ 
al.  subject  to  inspection  at  your  express  station.  Special 
prices  on  chicks.  Leghorns  and  Rocks,  for  month  of 
June.  Sexed  Leghorn  chicks,  pullet  Or  male.  Catalog 
explains  alL 

Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 

B.  2.  Box  54X,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50—100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  tor 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  .  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns -  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . - .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 

PUIPITC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Anti- 
'■'1T1LIVO  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Tvpe  100  500  1000 

&  C.  White  Leghorns . . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

&  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

20th  CENTURY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  7c 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  &  Wyandottes  7'/2c 
Also  6  other  breeds  and  Ducklings. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  catalog.  Box  R. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  NEW  w0A^d.NGT0N- 


HAYES  BROS.  CHICKS 
LOWER  PRICES  ! 


for 

regular  Supreme  Chicks — 
sent  postpaid,  guaranteed 
.  live  arrival.  75,000  chicks 

•U*  ~  weekly.  Prompt  service. 

Customers  in  43  states. 
If  you  prefer  our  special  mating  known  as  ACE 
SUPREME,  add  $1.50  per  hundred  to  these  prices 
and  receive  guarantee  against  loss  10  days  or 
replaced  free. 

S.C.  Wh.  or  Bro.  Legh.: 

Barred,  White  or  Buff 
Rocks:  S.  C.  Reds:  Buff 
Orpingt;  White  Wyadot; 

Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas. 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ _ —  $6.30 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY 

92  Hayes  Building,  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS. 


100 


500 


$6.95  $31.50 


—  LANTZ  CHICKS— 


From  B.W.D.  blood  tested  flocks.  Sent  prepaid, 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.00  books  your  order, 
direct  from  this  ad. 

BREED  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  \ 

Partridge  Rocks  I 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


100% 

Order 

1000 

75.00 


2.Z5  4.25  8.00  39.00  78.00 


75.00 


Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  10c;  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 


THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  55  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


PULLETS 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  Big  Type — Large  Bodied. 
English  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed  healthy 
and  well  raised. 

8  ”  ZIIZZ"IZZZI1ZZZ!ZZZ1Z!]ZIZZ  soc 

10  ”  _ _ _ _ 60c 

Also  prices  on  older  stock.  Catalog  free, 
C.O.D.  on  Approval. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  Zee,andNo’  Mich. 


n  C  HICKS 


Large  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  - 

Barred  Rocks _ 

R.  I.  Reds 


_ $6.50 

_ 6.50 

.  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  _  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

100  1000 


$63.00 
63.00 
70.00 
75.00 
60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  WALL  SH,P 


WF‘sia  UlLLdll/L  LUlVUd  C.  0.  D. 

f  t  A  AH  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
1  ‘  '  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del.guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOS 


QUALITY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 
At  Reduced  Prices.  S.  C.  Hanson 
Mated  White  Leghorns.  Special  White 
Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Bocks.  Bloodtested 
stock.  No  money  down.  100%  live  arrival  pstpaid.  Pul¬ 
lets  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  wks.  ready  for  shipment.  Catalogue 
free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds. ...  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED  PRICES  [TZ 

months.  White  Minorcas,  heavy  layers  white  eggs. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


Marketing  Eggs  in 
New  York  City 

By  Mrs.  W.  e.  Brown 

It  is  one  thing  to  produce  eggs  and 
another  thing  to  sell  them  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  dollars  and  cents.  Having 
shipped  our  eggs  to  commission  houses 
the  past  few  years,  we  felt,  with  the 
high  cost  of  feed,  that  we  should  do 
something  to  try  to  get  more  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  and  deal  directly 
with  restaurants,  hospitals,  hotels, 
grocery  and  meat  stores,  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  strictly 
fresh  eggs  at  a  reasonable  price. 

With  high  quality  eggs  nicely  grad¬ 
ed  as  to  size  and  color  and  well  packed, 
I  began  to  call  upon  this  trade,  placing 
at  first  only  small  orders  which  grew 
when  my  customers  found  the  quality 
was  what  I  stated,  until  at  the  present 
time  we  are  handling  about  fifty  cases 
a  week,  both  brown  and  white  eggs. 
Here  let  me  say,  the  brown  egg  has 
held  a  firm  market  this  year  with  the 
white  egg  as  to  price. 

We  do  not  produce  all  these  eggs  but 
are  marketing  our  neighbor’s  product 
which  comes  up  to  the  standard  that 
we  have  set  for  our  own  high  class 
table  eggs. 

Pick  Buyers 

One  has  to  be  very  careful  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  buyer,  in  order  not  to  worry  over 
the  returns.  Some  places  are  very 
prompt  in  paying,  others  take  time,  and 
a  few  take  2  to  3  percent  discount  for 
cash  if  bills  are  paid  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days. 

It  is  really  necessary  for  a  person 
selling  as  I  am  to  live  here  in  the  city 
in  order  to  be  in  touch  with  the  trade. 
Orders  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  ac¬ 
cording  to  demands  and  at  short  notice 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  an  order 
or  cancel  one.  However,  it  is  a  pleasure 
with  reliable  houses  having  a  standing 
order  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  to 
be  shipped  twice  a  week  and  the  checks 
coming  through  regularly. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  how  little  the 
average  consumer  knows  about  eggs,— 
only  that  they  are  brown  or  white, 
good  or  bad — but  size  does  not  seem  to 
enter  their  minds.  They  go  into  a  store, 
ask  for  eggs,  get  them  in  a  carton,  pay 
the  price  which  is  plenty,  get  home  and 
find  that  they  are  medium  eggs,  as  we 
who  know  our  eggs  would  grade  them. 
More  newspaper  articles  should  be 
written  about  egg s,  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  what  they  buy.  Farm  papers  have 
these  articles  but  they  are  not  read  by 
the  city  person.  Our  daily  papers  never 


talk  about  eggs.  I  know  of  only  one 
daily  paper  in  New  York  that  publishes 
the  Produce  Market  Report. 

Give  Egg  Facts  to  Consumers 

We  say — why  don’t  people  eat  more 
eggs,  now  that  meat  is  so  high?  Be¬ 
cause  eggs  are  high  too.  I  mean  the 
price  of  eggs  in  the  stores.  The  profit 
made  at  this  retail  end  is  too  great. 
The  stores  are  required  to  place  a 
grade  on  the  egg,  but  do  not  say 
whether  the  Grade  A  egg  is  large  or 
medium.  This  is  not  required,  so  in 
most  cases,  the  consumer  is  the  loser. 
If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight,  this  would 
he  overcome. 

If  we  could  demonstrate  in  stores, 
with  scales,  the  weight,  and  display 
the  quality  of  eggs,  we  would  educate 
our  consumers  and  increase  both  price 
and  consumption.  You  are  asking  that 
poultry  men  produce  high  grade  eggs. 
It  is  only  fair  then  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  appreciate  those  eggs.  There 
should  be  close  contact  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 


Poultry  Disease  Stumps  Science 

Science  seems  to  be  completely  baffl¬ 
ed  by  new  poultry  disease  in  Northeast. 
It  is  scientifically  known  as  epidemic 
tremors,  but  you  may  have  heard  it 
called  trembling-chick  disease. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bottorff  of  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station  told  poultry  pathol¬ 
ogists  at  their  recent  annual  conference 
in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  that 
reports  from  the  field  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  show  an  increased  number  of 
cases  of  this  disease  this  Season  as  com¬ 
pared  with  year  ago. 

It  affects  nervous  system  of  baby 
chicks,  causing  distinct  and  rapid  tre¬ 
mor  of  head  and  neck,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  tail  of  the  bird.  Chicks  usual¬ 
ly  walk  unsteadily  or  may  be  wholly 
unable  to  walk.  Mortality  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  runs  from  nothing  to  as  high  as 
65  per  cent. 


Tattoo  Equipment  Ready 

In  Massachusetts  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  distribution  of  poultry 
tattoo  outfits  through  secretaries  of 
local  and  county  associations.  Any 
poultryman  can  buy  his  equipment  in 
this  manner  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  member  of  an  association. 
There  are  also  available  through  the 
same  source  heavy  metal  signs  for  dis¬ 
play  at  poultry  plants.  These  signs  will 
serve  as  a  warning  to  thieves  that  the 
flock  is  tattooed  and  registered  with 
the  state  police. 


Rearing  cockerels  and  pullets  together  is  not  the  best  practice.  A  roosting  p°^e 
for  cockerels  helps  to  prevent  fights  by  offering  a  refuge  to  the  vanquished 

and  hesitant. 
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$ass  and  A pplesass 

Honest  Dollar  Would  Help 

In  my  case  the  first  important  item 
would  be  more  money  (having  always  been 
lacking  funds).  I  believe  this  could  be 
accomplished  if  we  could  get  prices  for 
our  farm  products 
with  a  fair  margin 
above  the  prices  we 
have  to  pay  for  our 
commodities.  Tell 
us  how  we  can  get 
legislation  to  do  it. 

Second,  our  debts 
(of  which  we  have 
too  many,  made 
before  the  depres¬ 
sion)  would  be  paid  and  our  farm  build¬ 
ings  repaired  and  remodeled.  The  in¬ 

stallation  of  labor-saving  devices  would 
give  me  the  leisure  I  crave  for  the 

study  of  music,  observation  and  study 
of  native  birds,  and  for  participation  in 
educational  clubs,  such  as  garden  clubs, 
political  clubs,  or  homemaking  clubs. 

Last,  I  would  want  an  improved  road 
to  our  farm,  now  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  state  highway,  on  an  unimprov¬ 
ed  dirt  road. — Mrs.  I.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Know  More  About  Government 

I  believe  that  the  very  first  place  we 
should  focus  our  attention  is  on  our  hus¬ 
band’s  business.  For  even  though  he  is 
a  farmer,  he  is  still  a  business  man.  Yes, 
I  believe  he  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
group  of  leading  business  men.  Where 
is  there  a  successful  man  who  does  not 
have  a  successful  wife  backing  him  with 
her  understanding  and  ideas?  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  accomplish  that,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  have  all  the  other  things 
we  want. 

I  could  write  volumes  on  this  subject 
but  space  will  not  permit,  so  in  summing 
up  the  whole  question  for  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  benefit,  I  want  my  husband  to  be 
able  to  command  a  good  price  for  his 
crops  and  his  labors. 

I  want  my  work  and  my  money  to  bring 
me  the  same  value  as  the  woman  who 
does  not  live  on  the  farm. 

I  want  to  study  the  affairs  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  understand  them.  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  as  I  belong  to 
the  grange. — Mrs.  L.  Y.  P. 


What  Farm  Women  Want 

MOST  of  us  want  just  what  our  men 
do  —  more  money  from  the  farm. 
Of  course  we  want  better  homes,  more 
conveniences,  more  fun,  better  education 
for  our  children,  better  clothes  —  all  the 
good  things  of  life.  But  we  are  hard- 
headed  enough  to  realize  the  only  way 
we  are  likely  to  get  them  is  by  making 
the  farm  earn  enough  to  pay  the  cost. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  don’t  realize 
how  many  of  us  farm  women  are  real 
(and  by  no  means  silent)  partners  in  the 
farm  business.  We  are  as  interested  as 
our  men  in  learning  how  to  make  the 
farm  pay  better. 

If  you  looked  into  our  homes,  you  would 
see  the  women  reading  Weaver’s  and 
Huttar’s  pages,  waching  the  market  notes 
to  learn  whether  our  potatoes  are  likely 
to  sell  better  later,  perhaps  waxing  in¬ 
dignant  over  your  explanation  of  what 
AAA  potato  control  would  mean  to  New 
York  farmers,  and  sitting  right  down  to 
scratch  off  letters  to  our  congressmen 
telling  them  to  vote  “No.”  We  like  the 
Northeastern  Slants  to  keep  us  posted 
on  current  events  and  we  know  of  no 
other  paper  which  will  give  us  the  true, 
inside  story  of  what  is  happening  and 
how  it  will  affect  farm  folks.  For  ex¬ 
ample  there  was  Babcock’s  review  of 
the  Washington  situation,  your  story  of 
the  New  York  City  truckmen’s  racket, 
and  the  Egg  Candlers’  Union  Bill  at  Al¬ 
bany.  You  are  doing  farm  women  a  fine 
service  by  exposing  these  conditions 
^hich  so  closely  affect  our  pocketbook. 
KeeP  right  on. 

Personally  I  like  your  attitude  toward 
tarm  life.  You  are  not  continually  wail¬ 


ing  sympathy  for  the  “poor,  downtrodden 
farmer”  as  do  many  farm  papers.  In¬ 
stead  you  give  us  the  past  to  be  proud 
of  (Van  Wagenen  and  the  Old  Farm 
stories) ;  lend  encouragement  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  and  furnish  ammunition  for  the 
battles  of  today. 

As  to  the  women’s  page,  might  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  instead  of  the  present  recipes, 
styles,  ajid  general  household  advice  — 
which  most  of  us  find  in  greater  detail 
and  profusely  illustrated  in  our  favorite 
women’s  magazines  —  you  might  deal 
with  problems  which  vex  farm  women 
only  and  to  which  we  find  no  answers 
in  the  women’s  magazines.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  might  be :  How  many  chores  can 
Sonny  do  without  hurting  his  health  and 
general  development?  How  to  keep  the 
hired  man  happy.  How  to  provide  home 
playground  apparatus.  How  to  improve 
parent- teacher  relations  in  the  one-room 
school. 

Aside  from  this  suggestion,  keep  right 
on  as  you  are  and  you  will  suit  me  fine. 

— Mrs.  H.  R.  B.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  above  letter  and  the 
others  on  this  page  are  answers  to  our 
question  “What  do  farm  women  want?” 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  March  30  American  A,gricult urist. 


Bathrooms 

There  are  two  things  I  think  farm  wo¬ 
men  would  like  the  most.  If  they  were 
honest,  they  would  say  that  first,  they 
would  like  a  bathroom ;  most  rented  farms 

do  not  have 
^  them.  Farm  peo- 
pie  need  a  bath- 
'  tub  as  much  if 

not  more  than 
other  people. 

Second,  I  think 
we  would  like  to 
have  more  money 
for  milk  and  what  we  raise  so  that  we 
women  could  have  the  handling  of  some 
of  it.  Our  husbands  are  not  selfish  as  a 
rule,  but  when  they  pay  the  expenses  and 
cost  of  living,  there  isn’t  any  money  left 
for  luxuries  for  either  men  or  women. 

— Mrs.  I.  E.  T.,  New  York. 

*  *  • 

Elect  Ac  Power  for  Spare  Time 

I  would  like  to  have  electricity  avail¬ 
able  at  a  rate  so  that  farmers  whose 
only  income  is  a  small  creamery  check 
could  afford  to  have  house  and  barn 
wired  for  lights,  at  least. 

If  farm  women  in  the  “forgotten”  rural 
communities  could  have  some  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  labor-saving  devices,  they  would 
have  more  time  for  study  and  recreation. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
money  better  spent  if  the  government,  in¬ 
stead  of  planning  a  Green  Mountain 
Parkway  that  will  benefit  comparative¬ 
ly  few  people  in  this  state,  would  have 
a  survey  made  with  regard  to  rural  elec¬ 
tric  needs.  Have  electricity  made  avail¬ 
able  now  at  a  nominal  cost,  thus  helping 
a  great  number  of  farm  people  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  this  great  boon. 

— Mrs.  A.  W.j  Vermont. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Green  Mountain 
Parkway  did  not  go  through,  but  the 
thought  applies  to  any  such  project.  The 
government  is  moving  toward  encourag¬ 
ing  more  and  cheaper  electricity  on  farms 
but  let’s  not  forget  that  there  is  a  limit. 
No  company  can  continue  to  sell  below 
cost  without  a  government  subsidy.  Did 
you  read  page  1  of  the  last  issue? 

*  *  * 

More  Science 

I  enjoy  the  “I  Dare  You”  column  best. 
It  is  interesting,  stimulating,  and  gives 
me  something  worthwhile  to  think  about. 
I  only  wish  there  were  more  articles  like 
them. 

Also  I  wish  there  were  scientific  articles 
about  new  things  in  science,  astronomy, 
and  relativity,  if  only  short  items. 

— Mrs.  H.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Worth  It! 

Dear  Editor  Ed : 

Your  bedtime  story  sounded  good  to  the 
Missus.  It  is  costing  me  just  $39.25.  I  am 
afraid  to  read  it. — A.  K.,  New  Jersey. 


official  blood-tested  chicks 

1-NNA  CTflTl-  VlkMk- WtflQirn  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes 
L.I1I1H.  OIHIL  OUilIivIOlU  from  a  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by 
.ha  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  sAAll’LK  Tested  for  BWD 
I  by  the  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.  That's 
why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  these  low  Prices:  100  1.000 

White  Leghorns.  “BIG  TYPE’’  _ _ _ $8.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rooks  _ 9.00  85.00 

[White  Rocks _  9.00  85.00 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 9.00  85.00 

White  Wyandottes  _ 9.00  85.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 9.50  92.50 

Heavy  Assorted  for  broilers  (NO  LEGHORNS)  . 6.50  65.00 

I  Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  0.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

[Add  lc  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  free.  Compliance  Cert.  6238. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  A  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

"Largest  State-Supervised  Commercial  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  producUon.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  In  this  section.  Photos  of  our  Farm  FREE  —  Write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS,  Utility 
Matings  $7.00-100;  Special  Matings  $7.50-100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks,  $12  per  100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  2,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  _ 8.00  40.00  80. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . 8.50  42.50  85. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS— LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . 6.50  32.50  65. 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.! 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  R-  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


C.C.  No.  4849 
Catalog  free. 


(OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG.  TEST). 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

a.) _ $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

_ _ 4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

_ _ _ 5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%’  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  27.  JUNE  3-10-17-24, 

Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar. 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  - . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  - 


We/ve  m  Chicks 


THESE  ARE  THE  SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

These  prices  are  positively  the  lowest  we  will  quote 
this  season.  Do  not  delay,  order  a  brood  today.  Our 
hardy,  husky  Ghicks  will  thrive  through  hot  sum¬ 
mer  weather.  .  .  — . 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  and  up  to  June  29th. 
UTILITY  MATINGS 

Price  per  100 — Lots  of  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rock  SPECIAL.....  $8.25  $8.00  $7.75 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  - —  j  q  o  ca  q  aa 

Wenecross  Wyan-Rocks _ S  9-00  8'50  8  00 

White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ ) 

Wenecross  Bram- Rocks  _ >  9.50  9.00 

Wenecross  Red-Rocks  . -  l 

N.  H.  Reds  or  Wh.  Wyandottes  10.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  . — .  8.00  7.75 

SELECT  MATINGS  — 
lc  per  chick  higher  —  worth  more! 
PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— 100%  SAFE 
ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Ask  about  money- 
saving  Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Dept.  D.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


8.50 

9.50 

7.50 


100 

500 

1000 

...  $6.50 

$32.50 

$65. 

...  7.00 

35.00 

/0. 

....  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

_.  8.00 

40.00 

80. 

...  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  1000 


...$1.75 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$65. 

...  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

70. 

...  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

75. 

...  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

75. 

...  2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

80. 

....  1.75 

3.25 

6.30 

63. 

Assorted  -  ----  —  --  -- 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.Pa. 


mKlVT^stOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
"(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  June-July  delivery  at  $7  per 
100;  $35.  per  500;  $70.  per  1000.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free.  C.  C.  C.  932. 


Robert  L.ClAiuer, 


Box  A 


1 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

All  Breeders'  Blood  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease,  BWD, 
by  Antigen  Stained  Method.  100  500  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns.-; _ _ _ $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks - - 7.00  35.00  70-00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds -  7-00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . — —  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.50  32.50  65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  MCALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 

OTTMMED  My  best  Chicks,  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
aUtfllWE.IV  $7.. loo;  Buff  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  White 
CPE  FI  A I  Wyandottes  $7.50;  W.  Giants  $10;  Buff 
DL  LClnlj  Minorcas  $8 ;  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed 
$6.50.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  10,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

Darge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... 

Baned  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlistervitle,  Pa. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ _ _ —  6 JO 

Barred  and  White  Rocks - 7-00 

R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  —  7.00 


32.50 
35.00 
35-00 
35  JO 
32.50 


65. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

65. 


White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps - 7.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  _ _ 6.50 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Hollywood 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Write  for  circular.  Summer 
prices:  $6.50  per  100;  $65  per  1000:  postage  paid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS  bl??I1ed 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

White  Leghorns  . —..$6.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  70.00 

Mixed  $6.00-100.  Breeders  tested  for 
BWD.  antigen  method.  100%  live  arrival 

_ _  postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.  8,  McAlisterviile.Pa. 


ITH’  S  BLOOD-TESTED 

=»1VA1  A  Large  Tvpe  ioo  500  1000 

Quality  S.  C-  White  Leg . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

^ T  —  ,  ,  —  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHICIva  Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  32-50  65. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Coeolamus.Pa. 


NOLL 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS. 

Bloodtested  (Off.  Pa.  Tube  Agg.) 
Big  T  lb.  Type  per  102  510  1020 

English  Leghorns  . . $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks _  8.00  38.00  75.00 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar.  10%  books  order. 
Catalog  free.  Cert.  5659. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 

UIPDnC'TIT'O’G  QUALITY 
HIIiIVIjS  1  A— 1  XV  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  . $  6.50- — 100 

White  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes .  7.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  7.00—100 

White  Giants  . - . . .  10.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McClure.  Pa. 

nUlfl  ADDDnUtn  Barron  White  Leghorn  dav-old  pul- 
UnlU  ArmUIEU  lets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 
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their  benefit.  The  following,  suggestions  are  for 
the  main  meal,  whether  it  be  served  at  noon  or  in 
the  evening: 


Ham  and  Eggs 
Sliced  Tomatoes 
Baked  Potatoes 
Radishes  —  Gingerbread 


Stuffed  eggs  with  cream 
sauce 

Mashed  potatoes 
Buttered  greens 
Tapioca  pudding 


Baked  Liver 
Oven  browned  potatoes 
Raw  carrots  in  strips 
Dutch  apple  pudding 


Roast  beef 

Potatoes  and  onions  with 
cheese 

Cucumber  and  lettuce 
salad 

Fresh  fruit  shortcake 


Roast  veal 
Boiled  potatoes — new  peas 


Potato  chips  —  pickled  Sliced  tomato  salad  with 

French  dressing 
Stewed  rhubarb  —  Cup 
cakes 


Boiled  Ham 

Potato  Salad  garnished 
with  tomato 
New  asparagus 
Cherry  pie 


The  other  meal  of  the  day,  whether  it  is  served 


BALANCING  a  diet  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  balancing  a 
budget.  With  a  budget,  there  is 
just  so  much  money  and  if  it  is 
spent  for  clothes,  then  it  can¬ 
not  be  spent  for  something  else. 
But  foods  are  more  complex. 
They  have  certain  jobs  to  per¬ 
form,  such  as  body-building, 
heat-producing,  or  regulatory 
functions.  Foods  are  not  simply 
proteins,  or  carbohydrates,  or 
mineral  salts,  or  vitamins. 


PHOTOS  BY 
EWING  GALLOWAY 


Many  are  a  mixture  of  several 
food  elements,  though  usually 
one  predominates.  It  is  this  predominant  feature 
which  tickets  a  food  as  especially  good  for  build¬ 
ing  muscle  or  bone,  for  keeping  the  body  warm, 
for  promoting  growth  in  the  young,  and  so  on. 
For  summer  time  we  do  not  expect  to  need  heat¬ 
giving  foods- — the  weather  usually  takes  care  of 
that !  It’s  the  cooling,  refreshing  foods  we  want — 
and  old  Mother  Nature  is  good  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  in  plenty,  if  we  give  her  a  little  help. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have  the  juiciness, 
the  flavor,  the  mineral  salts,  the  vitamins,  and 
the  bulk  which  the  body  craves  in  hot  weather. 
By  using  just  enough  of  concentrated  foods 
(cheese,  eggs,  meats,  and  so  forth)  to  make  a 
meal  “stick  to  the  ribs,”  the  right  balance  may  be 
struck  for  a  warm  weather  diet. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  milk 
and  the  other  dairy  products.  Every  farm  family 
should  have  a  big  pitcher  of  milk  on  the  table  at 
each  meal.  Children  ought  to  drink  at  least  a 
quart  a  day,  and  each  adult  at  least  a  pint  a  day. 
More  would  be  even  better.  Milk  used  in  foods 
may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  requirement. 

Coffee  or  tea  in  moderate  amounts  may  also  be 
allowed  for  adults ;  when  made  right,  these 
beverages  need  not  be  harmful  to  healthy  grown¬ 
ups,  but  are  over-stimulating  to  children. 

Although  bread  and  butter  are  not  mentioned 
in  each  of  the  menus  given  below,  they  should 
be  taken  for  granted.  Use  as  many  whole  grain 


flours  and  meals  as  possible  and  avoid  monotony 
by  using  muffins,  biscuits  and  rolls  part  of  the 
time,  instead  of  sliced  bread  always. 

In  summer  it  is  a  good  thing  to  use  eggs  as 
often  as'  possible  instead  of  so  much  meat,  since 
meat  is  heating  in  its  effects. 

Here  are  suggested  breakfast  menus : 


(Bread,  butter,  and  beverages,  including  milk  for  all, 

of  all  the  menus) 


are  reckoned  as  part 
1 

Sliced  fresh  fruits  or  fresh 
berries  on  ready-to-eat 
cereal 

Bacon  — •  Muffins  —  Jam 
3 

Huckleberries 
Bacon  —  French  Toast 
Jam  or  marmalade 

5 

Fresh  berries 
Quick  cooked  oatmeal 
Muffins  —  Poached  eggs 


2 

Sliced  melon 
Hot  cereal  —  cream 
Toast  —  Marmalade 
Coddled  Eggs 

4 

Stewed  rhubarb 
Scrambled  eggs  with  chip¬ 
ped  ham.  Toast 

6 

Stewed  cherries  with  lem¬ 
on  slices.  Cheese  in 
white  sauce  on  toast 
Marmalade 


Tomato  Juice 
Jelly  Omelet — Bran  Muffins 

On  most  farms  the  main  meal  of  the  day  is 
served  at  noon,  but  where  there  are  children  in 
school,  the  main  meal  is  often  served  at  night  for 


as  luncheon  or  supper,  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  main 
meal.  Here  are  some  possibilities : 


Creamed  dried  beef  in 
white  sauce  on  hot 
biscuits 

Relishes — Vegetable  salad 
Cookies 

3 

Baked  Beans 
Tomato  Salad 
Sliced  peaches  and  cream 

5 

Scalloped  eggs  and  as¬ 
paragus 

Radishes  —  Jelly 
Jellied  prunes  — •  cookies 


2 

Macaroni  and  cheese 
Cabbage  salad 
Berries  and  cream 


4 

Cold  Sliced  Beef 
Apple  Sauce — Cold  Slatf 
Melon 


6 

Salmon  and  peas  in  wbit* 
sauce  on  crackers 
Pickles 

Date  and  cheese  salad 

7 


Eggs  in  potato  nests 
Buttered  greens 
Jelly  —  Fruit  Salad 
Crackers 


Where  men  are  working  hard  outdoors  fjj: 
long  hours,  simple  cake  or  cookies  might  well  W, 
added  where  not  already  accounted  for.  But  the.'; 
should  not  crowd  out  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  J 

Recipes  for  some  of  the  less  common  dishes' 
the  above  menus  will  be  found  on  page  26. 
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Cookie  Contest  News 

First  Returns  —  More  Prizes 


PRIZES  galore  are  within  reach  of 
the  Grange  women  who  can  make 
the  best  soft-rolled  molasses  cookies 
in  this  state.  Besides  the  three  cash 
prizes  of  $25,  $10,  and  $5  which  we 
are  offering  in  connection  with  the 
Molasses  Cookie  Contest,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  State  Grange,  twelve  companies 
are  putting  up  prizes  that  would  make 
any  woman’s  eyes  sparkle  with  antici¬ 
pation.  Here  are  the  donors  and  their 
prizes.  Note  that  in  many  cases,  com¬ 
panies  are  offering  prizes  not  only  to 
the  state  winner  but  also  to  runners-up 
in  the  State  Contest  and  county  win¬ 
ners: 

Colonial  Molasses  Company.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
State  Prizes:  One-Half  Dozen  No.  2%  Tins  of 
Colonial  Molasses  to  ten  high  State  winners. 

County  Prizes:  One  No.  2%'  Tin  of  Colonial  Molasses 
to  fifty-five  County  winners. 

Mrs.  Durkee’s  Cake  Kitchen,  Inc.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

County  Prizes:  Prizes  in  Central  New  York  to  County 
winners  to  be  announced  later. 

General  Foods  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

State  Prizes:  Can  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and 
Calumet  Cook  Book  to  each  of  ten  high  state 
winners. 

County  Prizes:  Can  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  to  fifty-five  County  winners. 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co,,  Buffalo  Unit,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

County  Prizes:  Prizes  in  Western  New  York  to 
County  Winners  to  be  announced  later. 

General  Mills  (Washburn  Crosby),  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
State  Prizes:  To  be  announced  later. 

County  Prizes:  To  be  announced  later. 

International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
State  Prizes :  One  Can  Smoke  Salt  to  each  of  ten 
high  State  Winners. 

County  Prizes:  One  Sterling  ^guare  Package  with 
Metal  Pouring  Spout  to  each  of  55  County  winners. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

State  Prizes:  One  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range 
to  high  State  winner. 

Northern  New  York  Grocery  Co.,  IGA  Department,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 

State  Prizes:  One  Assorted  Case  of  I.G.A.  Baking 
Products  to  any  of  the  ten  high  State  winners  in 
St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex  Coun¬ 
ties. 

County  Prizes:  1  Set  of  Homemakers  Library  to 
any  of  the  55  County  winners  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Clinton  and  hssex  Counties. 

Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

State  Prizes:  One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven  to  each 
of  the  four  high  State  winners. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

State  Prizes:  1-24%  Lb.  Bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour  and  1  Package  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen  Cake 
Flour  to  ten  high  State  winners. 

County  Prizes:  1-5  Lb.  Bag  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
and  1  Package  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen  cake  Flour  to 
each  of  the  55  County  winners. 

Standard  Milling  Company,  (Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Mill¬ 
ing  Division).  New  York,  N.  Y. 

State  Prizes:  1-24%  Lb.  Bag  Heckers’  Superlative 
Flour  to  ten  high  State  winners. 

County  Prizes:  1-12  Lb.  Bag  Heckers’  Superlative 
Flour  to  55  County  winners. 

Worcester  Salt  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

State  Prizes:  One  large  size  tube  of  Worcester  Salt 
Toothpaste  and  one  Tooth  Brush  to  ten  high  State 
winners. 

County  Prizes:  One  2  Lb.  Carton  of  Worcester 
Iodized  Salt  and  Cook  Book  to  52  County  winners. 

Returns  from  the  first  of  the  local 
contests  arrived  at  our  office  today. 
Mrs.  Stephen  Robinson,  Millbrook, 
Dutchess  County,  made  the  highest 
score  (90)  in  the  Washington  Grange 
contest.  Several  other  Subordinate 
Granges  have  held  theirs,  but  have  not 
yet  sent  us  their  score  cards.  If  your 
local  contest  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
be  sure  that  it  isn’t  put  off  too  long. 
Make  July  1st  your  deadline  at  the 
latest. 

Judging  by  the  requests  that  have 
been  pouring  in  for  additional  score 
cards,  Grange  women  are  going  to  bake 
a  lot  of  molasses  cookies  this  year.  On 
May  1st  we  sent  out  10,000  cards  to 
Chairmen  of  Service  of  Hospitality 
Committees,  and  every  mail  brings  calls 
°r  more  of  them.  One  Pomona  Chair¬ 
man  writes  us: 

Last  year  we  had  a  fine  cake  baking 
contest  and  every  one  had  a  sample  of  the 
cakes.  We  sure  had  lots  of  fun,  and  it 
^ccnis  to  me  that  cookies  make  a  fine  con- 
t.  Not  every  one  ca.n  make  good  molas- 
868  Co°kies-  Please  send  more  score  cards 


as  we  have  20  Granges  and  I  have  only 
10  cards.  Here’s  hoping  we  have  a  fine 
time  again  this  year.” 

Another  letter,  from  a  Subordinate 
Grange  Chairman,  says: 

“We  have  tried  both  the  bread  and  cake 
contests  and  found  them  interesting.  We 
expect  at  least  35  women  to  baJke  cookies, 
so  please  send  more  score  sheets.  We 
plan  to  put  the  program  on  for  the  Lec¬ 
turer  and  have  our  cookies  judged  at  this 
time,  and  serve  them  with  a  fruit  drink 
as  refreshments.” 

Complete  details  of  the  contest  were 
published  in  our  April  27th  issue.  If 
you  missed  the  announcement  and  you 
want  to  get  into  the  contest,  see  the 
Chairman  of  your  Subordinate  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  or 
write  to  Cookie  Contest  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  There’s  still  time  for 
everybody  to  join  in  the  fun  and  try  for 
a  prize! 


Amendment  Affects  Local 
Government 

Once  you  are  at  the  polls  and  in  the 
voting  booth,  it  is  a  bit  late  to  study 
and  analyze  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  Too  often  the  conclusion  is, 
“I  don’t  know  what  this  is  all  about, 
but  I  am  going  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
arid  vote  no.”  Next  fall  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  constitutional  amendment  relating 
to  local  government  will  be  up  for  vote 
and  it  is  none  too  early  to  study  it  and 
ask  questions. 

If  passed,  it  will  give  the  New  York 
State  legislature  power  to  provide  for 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  local 
government,  none  of  which  however, 
can  be  forced  on  a  locality  without  the 
voters’  consent. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary,  if  the 
amendment  passes,  for  voters  to  ap¬ 
prove  any  change  in  local  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  counties  with  a  city  which 
has  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
county  population,  the  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  inside  the  city  and  a 
majority  of  those  outside  the  city.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  protection  of  both 
city  and  farm  people. 

SLANT:  There  is  certain  to  be  a  lot 
of  argument  about  this  amendment. 
Some  voters  will  fear  the  danger  of 
encroachment  by  counties  on  township 
privileges;  others  will  believe  that  the 
proposed  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  providing  for  reorganization 
of  local  governments.  Most  citizens 
will  agree  that  some  change  in  local 
government  is  desirable  and  it  seems 
that  this  is  a  step  forward  and  that 
rights  of  localities  are  safeguarded. 

*  *  * 

Governor  Lehman  recently  signed  the 
Buckley  Bill,  recommended  by  the  Mas- 
tick  Tax  Revision  Commission,  which 
also  concerns  changes  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  If  and  when  10  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  any  county  sign  a  petition, 
the  county  will  vote  on  one  of  two  pro¬ 
positions: 

1.  To  have  a  county  manager  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors. 

2.  To  have  a  county  president  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  people. 

SLANT:  While  this  law  may  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  it  has  its  short¬ 
comings.  Voters  might  well  doubt  how 
much  actual  power  and  authority  either 
a  county  manager  or  a  county  president 
would  have  when  it  came  actually  to 
shifting  of  functions  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another,  or  enforcing  changes 
toward  better  government.  Certainly  it 
will  not  help  to  have  one  more  county 
official  unless  improvement  in  govern¬ 
ment  results  from  it. 


ALICE,  LOOK  AT 
THESE  TERRIBLE 
CUPCAKES!  AND 
MAC'S  MOTHER'S 
COMING  TO 
NIGHT! 


TRY  AGAIN  AND 
I’LL  BRING  YOU 
SOME  OF  MY 
CALUMET  BAKING 
P0WDERl.IT 
MAKES  GRAND 
CAKES! 


THANKS  LOADS, 
ALICE  BUT  WHATS 
THIS--JUST  ONE 
LEVEL  TEASPOON 
TO  THE  CUP  OF 
SIFTED  FLOUR? 


THATS  RIGHT 
FOR  CALUMETl 
YOU  CAN  CUT 
DOWN  TO  THAT 
AMOUNT  IN 
MOST  ALL  YOUR 
OLD  RECIPES 


WHAT  LOVELY 
CAKES  THESE 
ARE,  JULIE! 

JUST  LIKE 
VELVET!  DID 
YOU  REALLY 
MAKE  THEM 
YOURSELF  ? 


CALUMET  SAVED 
THE  DAY)  BUT 
HOW  DOES  SUCH 
A  LITTLE  BIT  OF 
BAKING  POWDER 
MAKE  CAKES 
SO  LIGHT? 


I'LL  TELL  YOU 
HOW-CALUMET 
IS  THE  DOUBLE 
AGTING  BAKING 
POWDER  AND- 


YES,  I  DID, 
MOTHER 
I’M  SO  GLAD 
YOU  LIKE 
THEM. 


DOUBLE-ACTING  MEANS 
THAT  CALUMET  COM¬ 
BINES  TWO  DISTINCT 
LEAVENING  ACTIONS. 


A  QUICK  ACTION  FOR  THE 
MIXING  BOWL--  SET  FREE 
BY  LIQUID  IT  STARTS  THE 
LEAVENING  PROPERLY 


A  SLOWER  ACTION 
FOR  THE  OVEN -SET 
FREE  BY  HEAT.  IT  PROTECTS 
THE  BATTER  OR  DOUGH 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  BAKING 


That’s  why  your  baking  is  bound  to  be  better  with  Calumet’s  Double- 
Action.  And  notice  the  thrifty  small  proportion  in  these  Marble 
Cup  Cakes  —  just  one  level  teaspoon  to  the  cup  of  sifted 
flour!  You’ll  love  these  little  cakes — try  them  soon!” 


MARBLE  CUP  CAKES 

2  cups  sifted  Swans  2  eggs,  unbeaten 
Down  Cake  %  cup  milk 

Flour  y2  teaspoon  cinna- 

2  teaspoons  Calu-  mon 

met  Baking  y2  teaspoon  mace 
Powder  %  teaspoon  nutmeg 

'/2  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  mo- 

'/j  cup  shortening  lasses 

1  cup  sugar 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt;  sift  three  times. 
Cream  shortening,  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  creaming  well.  Add  eggs,  one 
at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly  after 
each.  Add  flour,  alternately  with 
milk,  in  small  amounts,  beating  until 
smooth.  Divide  batter  into  two  parts. 
To  one,  add  spices  and  molasses.  Put 
mixtures  alternately  by  teaspoons 
into  greased  cup-cake  pans,  filling 
them  %  full.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375°F.)  25  minutes.  Makes  18  large 
cup  cakes. 

( All  measurements  are  level.) 


LOOK! 

THE 

NEW 

CALUMET 

CAN 


—  handsome,  bright  and  modern  in 
design  —  opens  with  one  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist  1  No  more  broken 
fingernails  or  ruined  tempersl 


Recipe  Book  Free — Mail  Coupon 


Frances  Lee  Barton,  General  Foods, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new  FREE 
recipe  book,  “The  Calumet  Book  of 
Oven  Triumphs.”  AA  6-35 

Name _ _ 


THE  DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING  POWDER 


Print  name  and  address  plainly.  This 
offer  expires  December  31,  1935  (not 
good  in  Canada). 


(378) 
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TAON’T  risk  your  preserves  by  using  cheap 
or  experimental  jar  rings.  The  sealing 
rubber  compound  pi  Good  Luck  Jar  Rub¬ 
bers  is  no  experiment.  They  seal  and  stay 
sealed.  Made  with  a  wider  sealing  surface 
than  any  other  jarring.  Used  by  canning  ex¬ 
perts  and  demonstrators  everywhere  for  25 
years.  Reliable!  10c  a  doz.,  3  doz.  for  25c. 
Ask  for  them  by  name.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct. 


jjr  SEND  FOR  TEXTBOOK  Nf 

1935  edition  of  our  popular 
Home  Canners’  Textbook.  Follow 
approved  canning  instructions.  80 
pages  of  complete,  reliable  recipes, 
new  methods,  etc.  With  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  12  dozen  canning  labels, 
k  gummed,  printed  with  names  f 
\  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  M 
Ills,  All  for  10c.  Jm 


When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and  Atlas  Ma¬ 
son  Fruit  Jars  are  the  only  jars 
l  which  are  all  equipped  with  the  / 
\  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers.  /: 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

11  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


POOLE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  BARGAIN ! 

Factory  Prices  Save •  You  More  Than  S0% 


Ordinary 

flashlight 

battery 

runs 

clock 

one  year! 


No  wiring. 
No  central 
station  or 
home 
current 
needed ! 


Many  attractive  models  including  wall  clocks. 
Due  to  the  price  discount  these  clooks  will  soon  be 
gone.  Write  now  direct  to  factory  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Coming  t  ) 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $<yso 
HOTEL  " 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  t 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  9(  Catholic  famine* 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

j  foe .  and  $i  .oo  at  Druggists. 

Hiscoi  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 


Wlitin  1 2  CROCUS  104 


■  12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 

125  bulbs  for  $1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FBJEK. 

W.  Atiee  Burpee  Co.,  673  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Summer  Menu 
Recipes 

HERE  are  recipes  for  some  of  the 
dishes  suggested  in  the_  "Summer 
menus”  on  page  24 : 

Stuffed  Eggs  With  Cream  Sauce 

8  eggs,  hard-cooked  I  tablespoon  vinegar 

Vi  tsp.  minced  onion  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

2  tbsp.  tomato  juice  Paprika 

Mash  the  egg  yolks  and  add  the  tomato 
juice,  minced  onion,  vinegar,  salt,  pap¬ 
rika  and  enough  top  milk  to  make  a 
smooth  paste.  Stuff  the  halves  of  egg 
whites  with  this  mixture.  Stuffed  eggs 
may  be  added  to  medium  white  sauce  and 
served  hot  on  toast.  Minced  left-over  meat 
is  also  good  if  added  to  the  egg  yolks. 

Potatoes  and  Onions  with  Cheese 

Alternate  a  layer  of  sliced  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  layer  of  cooked  onions  in 
a  casserole  or  deep  baking  dish.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  cover  well  with 
medium  white  sauce  in  which  creamed 
or  chipped  cheese  has  been  dissolved 
(%  cup  grated  cheese  to  1  cup  hot  white 
sauce).  Bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
well  heated  through  and  very  slightly 
browned  on  top. 

Jellied  Salmon  Salad 

I  pkg.  lemon  gelatine  I  cup  flaked  salmon 

I  cup  boiling  water  I  cup  diced  eelecy 

I  cup  cold  water  2  tbsps.  pimento, 

2  tbsps.  vinegar  finely  chopped 

I  tsp.  salt  Vt  cup  mayonnaise 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  hot  water.  Add 
cold  water,  vinegar  and  salt.  Chill  until 
slightly  thickened.  Then  fold  in  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients,  blend  well.  Mold  either  in 
individual,  molds  or  in  one  large  mold. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce.  Serves  six  to  eight. 

Scalloped  Eggs  and  Asparagus 

I'/a  cups  asparagus,  cut  In  '/a  cup  buttered  crumbs 
I -inch  pieces  and  2  canned  pimentoes 
boiled  until  tender  2  cups  medium  white 

4  hard-cooked  eggs  sauce 

In  a  buttered  baking  dish,  arrange 
asparagus,  eggs  and  pimentoes  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers.  Add  the  white  sauce,  cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  until  well  browned.  Serves  four. 

Jellied  Prunes 

I  pkg.  lemon  gelatine  I  cup  juice  from  prunes 
I  cup  hot  water  I  cup  cooked  pitted  prunes 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  hot  water,  add 
the  prune  juice  and  chill.  When  slightly 
thickened,  fold  in  the  prunes.  Mold  in 
individual  molds  or  one  large  mold.  Serve 
plain  or  with  whipped  cream.  Serves  six. 

Dutch  Apple  Pudding 

Spread  any  shortcake  recipe  %  inch 
thick  in  buttered  pan.  Cover  the  top  with 
wedge-shaped  slices  of  apple,  placing  the 
thin  edge  into  the  dough.  Sprinkle  well 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  350°  F.  and  serve  with  a 
hard  sauce  or  soft  custard. 


GLOVE  CROCHET  KIT  NO.  B3736 


contains  enough  highly  mercerized  boil- 
proof  cotton  crochet  thread  to  complete  a 
pair  of  gauntlet  gloves  of  average  size, 
that  is  6,  6%  and  7.  Colors  are  white, 
chamois,  beige,  malacca  (dark)  brown, 
navy  or  black.  Price  50c.  Instructions 
included.  Steel  crochet  hook  No.  12  is 
required.  10c  extra. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


The  Mode  for  Matron  and  Maid 


JACKET  DRESS  NO.  3082  is  a  real  find,  for  it  i§  equally  well  suited 
for  the  slender  or  heavy  figure.  Besides,  it  has  everything  that  this 
season’s  styles  require.  Made  of  a  crepe  print  with  two  jabot  frill  col¬ 
lars  of  white  pique,  it  is  both  smart  and  useful.  Other  suggested  ma¬ 
terials  are  linen,  cotton  broadcloth,  chiffon  or  voile.  Pattern  sizes  are 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  5  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

CAPE  DRESS  NO.  3078  is  both  jaunty  and  practical.  It  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  air  of  youth  about  it.  Crepe  silk  prints,  linen  and  the  new  cotton 
prints  are  all  excellent  ideas  for  working  up  this  charming  pattern  which 
is  available  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3178  is  delightful  when  made  up  in  sheer  cot¬ 
ton  print.  It  has  a  very  unique  touch  with  its  cape  shirred  closely  to 
the  neck  at  the  back.  The  shirring  at  the  sides  of  the  front  of  the  bodice 
give  it  a  graceful  and  becoming  softness  for  all.  The  square  neck  is  an¬ 
other  high  point  of  fashion.  Pastel  tub  silks  and  sheer  rayon  materials 
are  also  ideal  for  interpreting  this  model  which  comes  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


Sketching  Contest  Winners 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


Hanover 
East  Haddem 
R.2,  Willimantic 
Colchester 
Wallingford 

Pennsylvania 


Mildred  Neusse 
Sol  Schulman 
John  Shimesky,  Jr. 
Alice  Tarnowski 
Virginia  E.  Thorp 


Gerald  Cobb 
James  E.  Cobb 
Esther  J.  Curren 
Mary  V.  Kundra 
Eleanor  Lowmiller 
Martha  Lowmiller 
Russell  Reed 
Kathryn  Zimmerman 


Stevensville 
Stevensville 
R.2,  Gillett 
Danville 
R.2.  Linden 
R.2,  Linden 
R.4,  Slippery  Rock 
R.1,  Millerton 


16 

13 

10 

9 


11 

IS 

13 

17 


12 

12 


Bernice  Litchfield 
Beatrice  Paradis 
Henry  Potter 
Virginia  Rockleff 


R.l,  Hartland 
R.7,  Farmington 
ML  Vernon 
R.2,  Oakland 


New  Jersey 


Julianna  Kantorski 
Hazel  E.  Lewis 
Mary  Romofsky 
Ruth  Suke 
Elvina  Voeckler 


Lebanon 

R.2,  Newton 

French  town 

R.2,  Neshanic  Sta. 

Elmer 


New  Hampshire 


Rosina  Digilio 
Mildred  Peasley 
Beatrice  Rowe 
Palmer  R.  Summers 


Newbury 
Hillsboro 
Newport 
Starr  King 


Maine 

Irene  Dixon  R.4,  Waterville 

Erlene  Hughes  SL  Albans 
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Minnie  Davis 
Miss  E.  Radke 
Grace  L.  Richardson 


Lee 

Sheffield 

Collinsville 


12 

11 

10 


16 

13 

12 
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By  Jonathan  Fife 


THERE  are  two  main  types  of 
Windsor  chairs  —  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  New  England.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  type  was  made  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  in  New  York 
before  the  Revolution.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  type  appeared  in  New  York  after 
the  Revolution  (probably  because  of 
the  western  migration  that  began  at 
that  time)  and,  of  course,  in  all  the 
New  England  states.  The  two  types 
differed  in  several  particulars,  and  an 
examination  of  any jfthair  made  before 
1800  will  show  the  locality  in  which  it 
originated. 


maple,  birch,  ash,  and  chestnut  for  the 
legs  and  stretchers;  and  white  oak, 
hickory,  and  ash  for  the  spindles  and 
hoops.  There  was,  of  course,  a  defin¬ 
ite  reason  for  this  mingling  of  woods. 
Pine  was  easily  shaped  and  modeled 
into  the  saddle-like  seats,  and  was  of 
great  strength  when  seasoned.  The 
wood  for  the  legs  and  stretchers  was 
chosen  for  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  turned,  and  that  for  the  spindles 
and  hoops  because  it  could  be  steam¬ 
ed  and  bent  into  the  desired  curves. 

A  curious  point  about  Windsors  was 
the  use  of  green  wood.  The  legs  and 


To  take  the  Philadelphia  Windsors  stretchers  are  all  fitted  into  each  other 
first;  the  most  important  distinguish-  and  into  the  seat,  and  as  the  green 
mg  marks  appear 


in  the  legs, 
stretchers,  and 
seat.  The  legs 
are  well  splayed, 
turned  in  what 
was  known  as  the 
blunt-arrow  d  e- 
sign,  with  a  ball¬ 
like  foot,  and 
were  of  practic¬ 
ally  equal  di¬ 
ameter  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top4  The 
stretchers  con¬ 
necting  the  front 
and  rear  legs  had 
a  bulbous  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  center, 
while  the  cross¬ 
stretchers  often 
had  elaborate 
ball  -and-  ring 
turnings.  The 
seat  was  deep 
and  well  mould¬ 
ed,  with  a  high 
pommel  and  a  straight  front 
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FIG.  1. 

Windsor  Chair  Legs 

a. — Philadelphia,  about  1760.  b. — New  England,  about  1780. 
c. — Connecticut,  about  1790.  d. — Rhode  island,  about  1810. 


FIG.  2. 

Outline  and  Front  View  of  Windsor 
Chair  Seats. 

b. — New  England. 


a. -•■Philadelphia. 


The 


wood  shrank,  it 
made  the  joints 
far  tighter  and 
more  secure  than 
would  the  finest 
quality  glue.  It 
is  practically  im¬ 
possible,  even  to¬ 
day,  to  take  a 
well  made  Wind¬ 
sor  apart. 

A  1 1  Windsors 
were  originally 
painted,  since 
they  were  first 
intended  to  be 
used  out  of  doors 
on  porches,  ter¬ 
races,  and  the 
like.  Green, 
brown,  and  red 
were  the  usual 
colors,  in  two  or 
three  coats.  To¬ 
day  the  paint  has 
in  most  cases 
worn  away  or 
the  chairs  are 


spindles  of  the  back  were  plain,  about 
a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  tapered 
slightly  from  bottom  to  top. 

Now,  as  to  the  New  England  Wind¬ 
sors;  in  these  the  legs  tapered,  being 
of  greatest  diameter  just  above  the 


been  removed,  and 
merely  oiled  and  waxed. 

Aside  from  the  chairs  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  in  these  articles,  there  was  a 
large  variety  of  other  types  of  Windsor 
furniture.  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  in¬ 
stance,  invented  the  rocking  chair,  and 


level  of  the  stretchers,  and  the  turn-  many  Windsors  had  their  legs  shorten¬ 
ing  was  of  the  vase-shaped  design. 

Figure  1  will  make  the  difference  clear. 

The  stretchers  were  turned  with  a 
gradual  bulbousness  in  the  center  which 
was  often  flanked,  in  the  cross  stretch¬ 
ers,  with  rig-turnings.  The  cutting 
was  not  as  deep  as  in  the  Philadelphia 
type.  The  seats  had  a  curved  front, 
and  the  saddle-shaping  was  shallower 
with  only  a  slight  pommel,  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.  Also,  the  spindles  had  a 
more  pronounced  taper  with,  in  some 
cases,  a  bulbousness  about  a  third  of 
I  the  distance  from  the  seat  and,  in  oth¬ 
ers’  shallow  ring-turnings  at  the  same 
|  point. 

The  Philadelphia  Windsors  were  of 
ja  fairly  uniform  pattern  throughout 
the  area  in  which  they  were  made.  But 
[the  New  England  Windsors  varied 
somewhat  in  different  localities.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  turning  of  the  legs  is  bold- 
er  an(t  deeper,  and  the  diameter  great- 
Sr-  And  in  Rhode  Island  (see  Figure 
•)  the  foot  tapered  in  a  concave  curve 
the  level  of  the  stretchers. 

■ -ndsor  chairs,  of  whichever  type, 
fere  never  made  all  of  one  wood.  Pine 
r  w*iitewood  was  used  for  the  seats; 


ed  and  rockers  added.  (The  Boston 
rocker  was  a  later  development  of  this 
type.)  Then  there  was  the  writing 
Windsor,  the  pattern  for  the  modern 
one-arm-lunch  chairs. 

Then  there  are  Windsor  benches  or 
settees  which  are,  essentially,  merely 
two  or  more  Windsors  placed  side  by 
side  and  connected  1  y  a  long  seat.  The 
design  and  distinguishing  features  did 
not  vary,  and  the  style  adapted  itself 
admirably  to  the  changed  proportions. 
There  are  also  foot  stools,  children’s 
chairs,  and,  rarely,  Windsor  tables;  all 
of  which  possess  the  same  sturdiness 
and  grace  common  to  the  more  usual 
types. 

Windsor  chair  parts  were  carried  in 
stock  by  most  general  stores  (especi¬ 
ally  in  New  England  and  New  York) 
and  many  farmers  put  together  their 
own  chairs,  combining  the  “boughten” 
legs,  stretchers,  and  hoops  with  home¬ 
made  seats  and  spindles.  The  work¬ 
manship  on  such  chairs  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  ability  of  the  men 
who  made  them,  but  they  are  usually 
surprisingly  good  and  in  many  respects 
more  interesting  than  the  chairs  pro¬ 
duced  by  professional  cabinet  makers. 


BE  A  BETTER  BUYER  1  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  HIGH-POWER  SPEED  AND  PRECISE  REGULATION 


Identifying  W indsor  Qhairs 


SUPERFEX  OIL-BURNING 

REFRIGERATOR. .Requires  no 

electricity  or  other  connections. 

Saves  steps, 
saves  money. 
Chills  foods 
and  makes  ice 
cubes  all  year, 
using  only  a 
few  cents  worth 
of  kerosene  to 
make  the  cold. 
Booklet  free. 


When  three  top  burners  aren’t 
enough,  I  slip  out  the  oven 
bottom  and  put  an  oven  rack 
in  its  place.  That  gives  me 
all  five  High-Power  burners 
for  top  stove  cooking!" 


St.  or  R.  F.  D.. 


Post  Office . 


State- 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7608-C  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

O  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  WHAT  EVERY  HOMEMAKER 
SHOULD  KNOW  (with  recipes  and  household  hints) 

□  Please  send  booklet  about  Superfex  Refrigerators 


Name 


Ye 


.ES,  every  High-Power  burner 
may  be  used  for  top  stove  cook¬ 
ing,  but  more  important  than  that, 
every  new  improved  High-Power 
burner  on  every  model,  from  the 
two-burner  laundry  stove  to  the 
largest  range,  is  exactly  the  same. 
Every  one  is  fast  enough  to  boil 
two  quarts  of  water  in  about  eight 
minutes;  and  every  one  can  be 
regulated  for  simmering  and  other 
cooking  processes  demanding 
steady,  gentle  heat.  Every  one  is 
clean.  No  matter  whether  the 
burner  is  turned  to  "high”  or  "low” 
or  any  point  between,  there’s 
never  a  speck  of  soot  or  stain  left 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  pans. 

When  you  want  to  use  the  oven 
for  roasting  or  baking,  you’ll  find 
it  the  most  dependable  oven  you 
ever  used.  The  special  "live-heat” 
construction  keeps  fresh  heated 
air  constantly  in  motion,  circu¬ 
lating  throughout  the  oven  and 


<=Ttie  maAk. 


between  the  oven  walls,  forming 
a  fresh  air  insulation  . . .  the  best 
insulation  for  ovens. 

See  the  handsome  newHigh-Power 
Perfections  at  your  dealer’s.  There 
are  fourteen  models,  offering  a 
choice  of  sizes,  finishes  and  prices 
to  please  all. 

Be  sure  to  look  at  the  new  High- 
Power  Perfection  range  for  all  year 
use.  It  has  a  seven-gallon  hot  water 
reservoir.  The  same  as  any  High- 
Power  range  in  summer,  it  can  be 
converted,  in  a  jiffy,  into  a  winter 
cook  stove  that  also  heats  three 
or  four  rooms,  thus  doing  away 
with  any  need  for  a  separate  range 
for  winter.  This  new  model,  called 
the  PerfectionHeat-or-CookHigh- 
Power  range,  enables  any  home¬ 
maker  to  enjoy  kerosene  conve¬ 
nience  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 


FREE!  Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
new  twenty-eight  page  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  WhatEvery  Homemaker  Should  Know, 
(with  recipes  and  household  hints). 


FECTION 

HIGH-POWER  M  STOVES 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


T/ie  M ast  of  the  Yankee  Blade 


NORTH  of  Lot  32,  just  across  the 
gully  of  Wild  Brook,  stood  a  noble 
white  pine  tree;  it  was  one  of  four  that 
grew  there,  but  it  surpassed  the  others 
in  beauty  as  well  as  in  size.  Straight 
as  an  arrow,  it  rose  head  and  shoulders 
over  the  surrounding  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock  growth.  By  the  “pole-and-triangle” 
method  of  measuring  standing  timber 
Addison  and  I  found  that  it  was  154 
feet  tall. 

Those  pines  were  not  on  our  land, 
but  on  a  tract  that  belonged  to  the 
widow  of  Charles  Meacham.  Meacham 
had  been  a  lumberman,  and  when  he 
died  he  left  several  lots  to  his  widow. 

We  had  had  various  dealings  with 
her,  and  had  learned  that  it  was  best 
to  have  all  agreements  with  her  written 
out  and  witnessed.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  will  not  hesitate  to  break 
an  oral  agreement  if  in  that  way  they 
can  make  a  greater  profit.  Her  excuse 
for  thus  breaking  her  word  was  always, 
“I’m  a  poor  widow  woman”;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  very  well  off. 

The  old  squire  had  twice  offered  her 
$75  for  those  four  pines.  He  would  have 
given  more,  but  the  trees  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Wild  Brook  gully,  and 
there  would  be  trouble  in  getting  them 
out.  Moreover,  the  pines  stood  on  rocky 
ground,  and  there  was  a  risk  that  the 
trunks  would  break  when  felled. 

We  learned  afterwards  that  Zackary 
Lurvey,  hearing  of  our  offer,  had  prom¬ 
ised  the  widow  $80  for  the  four  trees. 
Lurvey  was  the  old  squire’s  rival  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  did  not  like  us 
very  well.  He  was  a  close-fisted  old  fel¬ 
low,  but  his  word  was  as  good  as  a 
bank  note.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  get  the  advantage  of  us  in  a 
lumber  deal. 

A  month  after  the  old  squire  had 
made  his  last  offer  to  the  Widow 
Meacham,  he  and  Addison  went  to 
Portland  to  attend  to  the  shipment  of  a 
thousand  bundles  of  oak  shooks  by 
schooner  to  Matanzas.  While  they  were 
at  the  wharf  the  Yankee  Blade  crept 
into  the  harbor  under  a  single  sail  rig¬ 
ged  on  the  stump  of  its  foremast. 

The  vessel,  a  fine  clipper  ship,  bound 
from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  had 
been  dismasted  by  a  violent  squall 
somewhere  in  the  latitude  of  Bermuda. 
Both  main — and  mizzenmasts  had  gone 
by  the  board;  the  fore  topmast,  too, 
had  been  carried  away.  Later,  the  ship 
was  driven  off  its  course  by  southwest¬ 
erly  winds,  and  was  thirteen  days 
crawling  into  Portland,  where  Captain 
Yates  hoped  to  get  new  masts. 

At  one  of  the  shipyards  he  had  found 
a  stick  that  would  answer  for  a  mizzen¬ 
mast;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
anything  fit  for  a  mainmast,  which 
needed  to  be  a  fine,  straight  pine  trunk, 
sixty-six  feet  long — including  length 
below  deck  for  stepping — and  not  less 
than  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  old  squire  and  Addison  had  gone 
aboard  the  Yankee  Blade  to  see  the, 
stumps  of  the  broken  masts,  and  on 
hearing  what  Captain  Yates  wanted 
Addison  thought  of  that  large  pine  on 
the  Widow  Meacham’s  land,  and  spoke 
of  it. 

“If  it  is  as  sound  as  a  nut  and  as  big 
as  you  think  it  is,  I’ll  give  you  $400  for 
it,”  Captain  Yates  said.  “Yes,  I’ll  give 
$425  if  you  can  get  it  here  in  the  course 
of  eight  days.” 

Of  course  the  old  squire  could  not 
give  a  definite  promise;  but  he  said  that 
he  would  try  to  get  it,  and  left  the 
boat  with  that  understanding. 

The  old  squire  and  Addison  hurried 
through  their  own  business;  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  go  home  the  following  day  to 
see  what  they  could  do  about  the  pine. 


Whom  should  they  meet  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Preble  House  that  evening 
but  old  Zack  Lurvey!  They  guessed 
that  nothing  so  unusual  as  the  presence 
of  the  distressed  Yankee  Blade  in  port 
could  happen  without  the  old  lumber¬ 
man’s  hearing  of  it.  In  conversation  at 
table,  however,  he  did  not  mention  it 
to  them  nor  did  they  mention  it  to  him. 
He  did  not  appear  in  the  dining  room 
the  next  morning,  and  on  asking  for 
him  at  the  hotel  office  Addison  learned 
that  he  had  risen  early,  paid  his  bill, 
and  gone  home  on  the  morning  train. 

Knowing  the  old  fellow’s  ways  pretty 
well,  Addison  was  at  once  suspicious, 
and  hastened  to  tell  the  old  squire. 

“Lurvey  got  up  at  five  o’clock  and 
went  home,  sir,”  he  said.  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  about  that  mast  stick?” 

“Maybe,”  the  old  squire  replied. 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  unstrap¬ 
ped  his  pocketbook  and  handed  Addison 
$125. 

“Get  your  breakfast  and  take  the 
forenoon  train  home,”  he  said.  “I’ll  stay 
till  the  rest  of  the  shook  is  on  board. 
Go  up  and  see  the  Widow  Meacham.  If 
she  hasn’t  already  sold  that  pine  tree, 
buy  it  of  her  if  you  can,  and  get  a  bill 
of  sale  for  it.” 

By  eight  o’clock  Addison  was  on  his 
way.  Upon  reaching  the  home  station 
at  the  village,  six  miles  from  the  old 
squire’s  farm,  he  went  directly  to  the 
widow’s  house,  put  on  his  pleasantest 
smile,  and  asked  her  whether  she  was 
willing  to  consider  another  offer  for 
those  four  pine  trees. 

She  did  not  reply  at  first,  and  Ad¬ 
dison  remembered  afterwards  that  she 
glanced  at  him  queerly  and  seemed  em¬ 
barrassed.  At  last  she  asked  him  how 
much  we  would  give  her  for  them. 
After  some  bargaining  he  offered  her 
$100,  and  at  last  raised  it  to  $110. 

The  widow  accepted  that  offer,  and 
took  the  money.  When  Addison  asked 
for  a  bill  of  sale  and  receipt  she  demur¬ 
red,  saying  that  she  never  wrote  one 
and  did  not  know  how.  Addison  then 
asked  her  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and 


wrote  the  bill  of  sale  himself,  carefully 
describing  the  trees  and  their  exact  sit¬ 
uation.  The  widow  was  very  reluctant 
to  sign  the  paper;  but  at  last,  rather 
than  hand  back  the  money,  she  put  her 
name  to  it  in  the  presence  of  a  hired 
man  who  was  sawing  wood  at  the  door. 

With  the  paper  safe  in  his  pocket, 
Addison  hurried  home  to  the  farm  and 
spent  the  afternoon  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  getting  out  the  pine.  The  old 
squire  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the 
evening;  but  at  six  o’clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  on  our  way  up 
through  Lot  32,  with  three  spans  of 
work  horses  and  eight  helpers.  It  was 
the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  and  in 
the  woods  there  was  still  good  sledding 
on  a  foot  or  more  of  snow.  We  took 
along  three  strong  bobsleds,  log  chains, 
warp  line  and  pulley  block  for  hauling 
the  pine  trunk  across  the  gully  of  Wild 
Brook. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  learned  later,  old 
Zack  Lurvey  had  been  busy.  Scarcely 
an  hour  after  the  old  squire  and  Addi¬ 
son  had  left  the  Yankee  Blade ,  old  Zack 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


had  gone  on  board  to  see  Captain 
Yates.  When  the  captain  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  conditional  agreement 
with  us  to  furnish  the  mast,  Lurvey  de¬ 
clared  that  we  could  not  do  it. 

“Why,  I  know  the  very  pine  tree  they 
have  in  mind!”  he  exclaimed.  “They 
don’t  own  it.  I  have  as  good  as  bought 
it  myself.”  He  said  that,  I  suppose,  on 
the  strength  of  his  previous  offer  to  the 
widow.  “But  I  will  furnish  it,”  he  added. 
“And  I  engage  to  have  it  here  within 
eight  days.” 

“Very  well,”  Captain  Yates  said.  “I 
don’t  care  who  furnishes  it.  I  don’t 
want  any  double  dealing,  but  I  will  pay 
the  man  who  gets  me  a  mast  first.” 

And  he  made  Lurvey  the  same  offer 
that  he  had  made  us — $425. 
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A  THING  I  can’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand  is  that  we  plow 
and  disk  our  land  to  make  a 
mellow  seedbed  so  that  seed 
we  put  in  it  will  grow,  we 
plant  the  seed  of  corn  and 
wheat  that  we  have  kept  away 
from  heat  and  cold  and  wet, 
to  keep  inate  ability  to  germi¬ 
nate,  we  store  and  plant  that 
seed  with  care,  and  yet  the 
things  that  grow  first  there 
are  weeds  that  no  one  stored 
last  fall,  they  never  had  no 
care  at  all.  If  vye  would  treat 
our  grain  like  that  it  just 
would  die  and  leave  us  flat, 
but  weeds  just  thrive  without 
care  and  cover  fields  as  thick 
as  hair.  They  never  wait  for 
no  invite  but  grow  as  if  they 
had  a  right,  mid  rain  and  frost 
or  drouth  and  snow  them 
weeds  just  keep  right  on  and 
grow. 

Some  folks  think  farmers 
have  a  snap  with  Nature’s 
bounty  in  their  lap,  they  think 
our  crops  just  up  and  grow 
and  fill  our  pockets  full  of 
dough.  But  that  ain’t  so,  from 
early  spring  until  the  crop  is 
made,  by  jing,  we’ve  got  to 
plow  and  dig  and  hoe  and  pull 
and  cut  and  swat  and  mow  them 
weeds,  they’re  always  in  the  way,  a-cutting  yields  of  corn  and  hay.  Unless 
we  fight  from  morn  till  night  they  cut  production  down  a  sight,  they  grow 
from  seeds  and  grow  from  roots,  full  half  the  work  we  have  to  do  from 
spring  until  the  season’s  through,  is  caused  by  weeds,  they  plague  our  life 
and  make  us  ugly  to  our  wife.  I  wish  they’d  put  a  process  tax  on  weeds,  or 
swat  ’em  with  an  axe,  I  don’t  see  why  the  AAA  don’t  find  some  poison  or 
some  spray  to  kill  off  weeds,  both  root  and  leaf,  that  would  be  first-class 
farm  relief  ! 


That  accounted,  of  course,  for  Lur- 
vey’s  quiet  manner  toward  us  at  the 
hotel  that  evening,  and  also  for  the 
early  start  he  made  for  home.  Four 
hours  before  Addison  arrived,  he  was 
at  the  Widow  Meacham’s  door,  renew¬ 
ing  his  former  offer  for  those  pines.  She 
would  not  take  it;  and  he  finally  raised 
his  offer  to  $90,  which  she  accepted. 

“Very  well,  ma’am,”  old  Zack  said. 
“I  will  send  you  my  check  for  $90  to¬ 
morrow.” 

He  was  a  wealthy  man  and  the 
widow  knew  that  his  word  was  good 
for  a  hundred  times  that  sum.  It  was 
a  fair  enough  trade,  and  old  Zack  drove 
home  to  make  preparations  for  deliver¬ 
ing  that  mast  stick  in  Portland  within 
eight  days. 

We  had  been  at  work  for  no  more 
than  an  hour  on  that  first  morning, 
when  we  heard  the  shouts  of  teamsters 
and  a  great  jingling  of  chains  and  sled 
gear  approaching  along  the  lumber 
road  through  the  woods  below. 

The  old  squire  glanced  at  Addison. 
“Have  you  engaged  other  help  for  to¬ 
day?”  he  asked. 

Addison  said  that  he  had  not.  We 
wondered  what  was  coming.  The  sounds 
drew  nearer,  and  a  few  moments  later 
four  spans  of  work  horses  with  sleds 
and  ten  or  twelve  axemen,  followed  by 
Zackary  Lurvey,  came  in  sight. 

When  they  saw  us  at  work  they  pull¬ 
ed  up  short,  evidently  as  much  surpris¬ 
ed  as  we  were.  After  staring  at  us  for 
a  moment,  old  Zack  strode  forward.  In 
his  shaggy  buffalo  coat  and  fur  cap,  he 
looked  almost  as  ferocious  as  a  bristly 
gorilla.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 
was  his  abrupt  greeting. 

“Mr.  Lurvey,  that  is  just  what  I  was 
about  to  ask  you,”  the  old  squire  re¬ 
plied.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

Old  Zack  fairly  snorted.  “Look  here, 
you!”  he  shouted.  “Stop  right  where 
you  are!  That’s  my  pine!  I  bought  it 
yesterday  —  bought  it  of  the  Widder 
Meacham!” 

“That’s  very  queer,”  the  old  squire 
said.  “We  bought  it  of  the  widow,  too. 
What  did  you  give  for  it?” 

“Ninety  dollars!”  cried  old  Zack. 
“Sent  her  my  check  this  morning.” 

“Well,  you  got  it  at  a  better  bargain 
than  we  did,”  the  old  squire  rejoined, 
laughing  a  little.  “We  paid  her  $110. 
But  we  paid  cash  and  got  a  receipt  for 
it  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  of  sale.” 

At  that  he  motioned  to  Addison  to 
show  Lurvey  the  paper. 

Old  Zack  glanced  at  the  paper.  When 
he  saw  the  signature  at  the  bottom,  he 
almost  boiled  with  rage  at  the  Widow 
Meacham.  Addison’s  calm  and  unruffled 
countenance  as  he  folded  the  paper  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket  made  the  old 
lumberman  still  angrier. 

“Mr.  Lurvey,”  Addison  said,  “I  guess 
you’ll  have  to  pick  this  bone  with  the 
widow.” 

Old  Zachary  was  not  one  of  those 
who  have  to  be  told  twice  when  they 
are  worsted.  He  glared  at  Addison  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  abruptly  to 
his  crew  of  men. 

“We  may  as  well  go  home,”  said  he; 
and  they  went  jingling  back  through 
the  woods,  as  they  had  come. 

We  feared  that  he  might  possibly  fell 
some  other  large  pine  and  try  to  get  it 
into  Portland  ahead  of  us;  but  he  did 
not — for  the  good  reason,  probably 
that  there  was  no  other  tree  in  the  | 
neighborhood  that  was  suitable. 

By  allowing  the  big  pine  to  fall  part¬ 
ly  on  two  small  hemlocks,  we  brought 
it  to  the  ground  without  breaking  it 
We  then  sawed  off  the  top,  leaving  3 
stick  sixty-six  feet  long,  four  feet  nine 
inches  in  diamater  at  the  butt,  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  diamater  at  the  top.  1 
and  straight  as  a  gun  barrel.  By  boaro 
measure  it  would  have  scaled  abou 
eleven  thousand  feet,  and  was  of  course  | 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Come  Along  With  Us! 

Along  the  very  path  where,  ages  ago, 
the  moose,  bear  and  elk  found  a  way 
through  the  wilderness  now  runs  the 
famous  Cody  Road,  a  marvelous  90- 
mile  stretch  of  mountain  motor  high¬ 
way.  It  traverses  a  land  so  thrillingly 
beautiful  that  it  beggars  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Each  turn  in  the  road  reveals 
new  wonders  to  the  traveler. 


JUNE,  July,  August  —  and  then  all 
aboard  for  the  Great  Lakes,  magic 
Yellowstone,  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park! 

American  Agriculturist’s  “Appreci¬ 
ate  America  Tour”  begins  August  3rd 
and  ends  August  17th  —  that  two 
weeks’  spell  in  midsummer  when  it’s 
a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  pack 
your  bags,  say  goodby  to  everyday 
jobs,  turn  the  key  in  the  front  door, 
and  take  a  train  to  new  scenes,  new 
faces,  new  experiences. 

Since  we  announced  our  1935  tour 
in  March  30th  edition  of  American 
Agriculturist,  nearly  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons  have  sent  in  for  our  attractive 
illustrated  tour  folder,  which  tells  all 
about  the  trip,  including  its  low  cost, 
places  to  be  visited,  how  much  baggage 
to  carry,  and  what  kind  of  clothes  to 
take.  Several  people  whom  we  have 
heard  from  say  they  are  thinking  of 
taking  this  trip  because  they  have  gone 
on  one  of  our  tours  in  the  past,  and 
had  so  much  fun  that  they  want  to  do 
it  again.  And  it  is  fun  to  forget  work 
and  worry  for  fourteen  days  of  thrilling 
travel,  in  company  with  other  splendid 
folks,  without  having  to  make  any  of 
the  arrangements  or  to  fuss  about 
timetables. 

Think  of  it  —  a  restful  five-day  trip 
on  the  Great  Lakes  aboard  the  palatial 
steamer  “Octorara,”  and  then  on  to  the 
fairyland  of  the  West.  And  no  wor¬ 
ries  about  its  costing  you  more  than 
you  planned  on.  Our  “all  expense 
cost”  takes  care  of  every  necessary 
expense.  There  is  nothing  more  to  pay 
except  what  you  want  to  spend  on 
postal  cards  and  souvenirs.  Decide 
now  to  join  us,  and  make  your  reser¬ 
vations.  You’ll  never  regret  it.  Be¬ 
sides  the  actual  enjoyment  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  which  you  will  have  while  on  the 
trip,  it  will  leave  you  with  happy  mem¬ 
ories  for  years  to  come  —  something 
that  nothing  can  deprive  you  of. 


The  Mast  of  the  Yankee  Blade 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
very  heavy.  By  Captain  Yate’s  request 
we  did  not  remove  the  bark. 

It  had  taken  us  three  days  to  cut  the 
mast  and  to  load  it  on  the  sleds.  Ow- 
lng  to  the  time  of  year  and  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads,  which  were  partly 
snow-  partly  bare  ground,  the  old 
squire  decided  to  use  oxen  instead  of 
horses;  and  as  we  had  only  two  yokes 
of  oxen  of  our  own  that  we  could  use 


for  such  a  trip,  we  had  to  hire  ten 
yokes  from  our  neighbors. 

The  start,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day, — was  an  inspiring  spectacle 
— twelve  yokes  of  large  oxen  with  their 
teamsters  at  their  sides,  moving  sturd¬ 
ily  forward  out  of  the  woods  and  along 
the  highway.  Ben  Murch,  our  foreman, 
was  master  teamster;  he  sat  aloft  on 
the  front  end  of  the  log  and  shouted 
the  necessary  orders — when  to  start  or 
stop,  and  when  to  “gee”  or  “haw.”  The 
old  squire  and  Addison  followed  slowly 
with  horse  and  sleigh,  watching  over 
all,  and  as  far  as  possible  guarding 
against  accidents. 

At  the  “Corners”  they  caught  sight 
of  Zackery  Lurvey  sitting  in  his  sleigh 
by  the  post  office.  Angry  as  the  old 
lumberman  felt,  he  was  yet  so  much 
interested  in  seeing  how  we  would  man¬ 
age  the  big  log  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  coming  over  to  watch  it  go 
by.  In  truth,  to  all  who  met  it  on  the 
highway  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder 
and  comment. 

They  made  about  twenty  miles  the 
first  day;  then  the  snow  gave  out,  and 
they  had  to  transfer  the  stick  from 
bobsleds  to  three  pairs  of  strong  wheels 
that  they  had  taken  with  them. 

From  that  point  on  they  plodded 
slowly  forward  without  accident;  and 
finally,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  eighth 
day,  they  landed  the  stick  in  Portland 
at  the  wharf  where  the  Yankee  Blade 
was  moored.  __ 

Captain  Yates,  who  was  on  hand  to 
greet  them,  was  well  pleased  with  the 
stick.  “It’s  a  beauty,”  he  said.  “Just 
what  I  want.  By  the  way,”  he  added, 
“have  you  seen  anything  of  that  other 
lumberman  from  up  your  way  who  was 
going  to  fetch  me  a  mast?” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  saw  him,”  the  old  squire 
replied  dryly.  “But  he  concluded  he 
couldn’t  do  it.” 

The  stick  was  dressed  at  the  wharf, 
and  by  the  use  of  derrick  and  shears 
was  raised  on  end  and  stepped  aboard 
the  Yankee  Blade,  where  I  am  told,  it 
did  duty  as  mainmast  until  finally  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  in  East  Indian 
waters,  sixteen  years  afterwards. 


Honoring  a  Great  Schoolmaster 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
a  whole  community.  Ask  McDermott, 
the  preacher  in  the  Community  Church, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  never 
known  a  better  churchman  than  the 
schoolmaster.  At  the  dinner,  it  was 
the  preacher  who  presided  with  grace 
and  felicity.  One  observation  that  he 
made  particularly  impressed  me  and  I 
think  I  can  repeat  it  almost  in  the 
form  that  it  came  from  his  lips.  “I 
have  now  been  a  preacher  in  Hannibal 
for  more  than  ten  years.  If  it  should 
be  my  good  fortune  to  remain  twenty- 
five  years  longer,  so  that  I  might 
round  out  a  period  of  service  as  long 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  teacher  whom 
we  honor  tonight,  and  if  then  I  might 
feel  that  I  had  an  influence  upon  the 
religious  life  of  this  community  in  any 
way  commensurate  with  that  which  he 
has  had  upon  its  educational  life,  I 
should  be  wonderfully  happy  and  I 
should  feel  that  my  life  had  been  a 
great  success.” 

Teaching  and  preaching  are  mag¬ 
nificent  callings,  but  they  are  poor 
trades.  Neither  of  them  are  vocations 
by  which  a  man  may  expect  to  become 
suddenly  rich.  Compared  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer  or  physician  or  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  a  great  corporation, 
the  very  best  teachers  seem  but  poor¬ 
ly  paid.  Their  reward  must  come  in 
less  tangible  form.  But  when  a  man 
has  had  the  youth  of  a  community  pass 
in  review  before  him  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  as  has  this  great 
teacher  of  boys  and  girls,  and  has  seen 
many  of  his  pupils  go  out  into  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  influence  in  the 
great  world,  he  has  a  right  to  feel  that 
his  life  has  been  a  triumphant  success 
and  his  days  worthwhile. 


I  Colonial  Molasses  Co.,  Inc., 

616  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  recipe 
■  booklet. 


Let  us  help  you  win  a  prize  in 
the  Grange  Molasses  Cookie 
Contest. 


First,  send  for  our  free  recipe 
booklet  which  gives  many  new 
and  interesting  recipes  for 
cookies. 


Second.  Be  sure  to  use  Colonial 
Extra  Fancy  Molasses.  The  best 
ingredients  will  stand  the  best 
chance  of  winning  a  prize.  And 
Colonial  is  one  of  the  best.  Made 
only  of  finest  fresh  crushed 
sugar  cane  juice.  Extra  fine  and 
pure.  Extra  flavorous  and  de¬ 
licious.  Your  grocer  has  it. 


Colonial 


Name _ 

Address  _ 


EXTRA  FANCY 

MOLASSES 


'COLONIAL  MOLASSES  CO.,  Inc.,  .616  Ken*  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbnry  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  42S-A 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  LONG  BATTERY  LIFE  and  lower  power  costs  on 
any  lighting  plant,  use  Willard  Farm  Light  Batteries. 
New  design — new  appearance — new  economy  of  operation 
—new  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  information. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


"HOTEL  © 

T|  IL/V  V*  6  An  Address 
*  that  Places 

I  SQUARE" 

43rdSt.Westof Broadway  of  Tbl“®** 

New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00- $4.00  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at  $1.75 


Thousands  exclaim 
“Quickest  service, 

|  finest  quality  work 
I  ever.”  Individual 
'  attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA!!  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x10  hand-painted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Rim  Service 
Dept,  c  58 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Rnlla  npvelnnnd  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
xvuiia  i/cvciu|icu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 

8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Have  your  WOOL  Manufactured  into  Bed  Blankets, 
Comfort  Batting.  Cloth,  etc.  Write  for  circular.  SHIP- 
PENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL,  Shippensburg.  Penna. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MORE  HEAT- LESS  OIL- NO  ODOR! 


I  nsist  on  SUPREME,  the  guaranteed 
Asbestos  Woven  Wick  that  saves  oil 
for  every  user  of  Oil  Stoves  and  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters.  Fits  all  popular 
makes.  Ask  for  them  at  your  Hard- 
ware  store!  Maryland  Asbestos 
Products  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


TODAY  the  papers  are  full  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 
denying  the  constitutionality  of  the 
NRA.  To  most  readers  of  this  paper, 
the  Court  decision  will  bring  a  re¬ 
newed  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
soundness  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

With  two  objectives  of  the  NRA 
(the  elimination  of  child  labor  and 
the  prevention  of  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  sole  expense  of  labor)  I 
have  been  fully  in  accord.  I  believe 
that  both  of  these  objectives  could 
have  been  accomplished  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  by  federal  and  state 
legislation.  I  hope,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  present  NRA,  that 
the  children  and  laboring  people  of 
this  country  will  be  accorded  such 
protection  in  due  time. 

Business  and  Codes 

Through  my  business  connections, 

I  have  observed  since  1932  the  for¬ 
mation  and  application  of  many 
codes.  I  took  part  in  the  meeting  of 
the  American  feed  manufacturers  in 
Chicago  at  which,  following  an  im¬ 
passioned  address  by  William  H. 
Danforth  who  controls  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  that  fine  body  of 
intelligent  business  men  voted  to 
adopt  the  simplest  possible  code  per¬ 
missible  under  the  law. 

For  months  I  have  watched  the 
attempts  of  certain  retail  feed  deal¬ 
ers  to  get  a  code  adopted  which 
would  stifle  competition,  protect  the 
inefficient,  circumscribe  cooperatives, 
and  generally  result  in  higher  retail 
feed  margins.  To  the  credit  of  the 
NRA,  such  a  code  was  not  ap¬ 
proved. 

I  have  seen  the  fertilizer  industry 
work  under  a  code  for  two  years. 
This  code,  because  it  stifled  competi¬ 
tion,  put  many  companies  back  on 
their  feet  financially.  I  have  seen 
code  prices  made  effective  through¬ 
out  the  spray  materials  industry. 

From  the  above  and  many  other 
first  hand  experiences  with  codes,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  they  protected 
labor  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  unfair  to  the  consumer,  imprac¬ 
tical  of  administration,  and  a  brake 
on  business  improvement.  I  am  glad 
the  whole  mess  of  them  are  out  the 
window,  and  I  hope  no  legislation 
will  ever  be  passed  which  will  re-es¬ 
tablish  them. 

Labor  and  Codes 

Labor  did  have  a  stake  in  the 
NRA.  I  am  sorry  that  labor  has  lost 
the  protection  it  had  through  codes. 
I  wish  I  understood  the  philosophy 
and  strategy  of  union  labor.  To  an 
outsider,  many  of  the  acts  of  union 
labor  leaders  just  don’t  make  sense. 

For  years  I  have  been  personally 
prejudiced  against  union  labor.  This 
was  not  from  first  hand  experience, 
but  from  what  I  heard.  Recently  I 
have  been  employing  some  union 
men  on  a  repair  job.  As  individual 


workmen,  I  found  that  what  I  had 
heard  about  them  was  not  true. 
Everyone  whom  I  have  employed  has 
worked  hard  and  his  efficiency  has 
amazed  me.  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
such  men. 

But  I  wanted  one  of  them  who  had 
worked  only  two  days  that  week — 
and  I  understand  he  had  not  worked 
much  all  winter — to  work  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  said  that  if  he  did,  the 
Union  would  require  that  he  charge 
(I  think)  double  time.  Ilow  foolish 
this  seemed  to  me !  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  rate  per  hour.  Despite 
the  fact  that  I  would  like  to  do  a  lot 
of  repairing,  their  rates  are  so  high 
that  1  am  going  to  do  the  minimum 
amount  of  repairing  that  I  can  get 
by  with. 

Labor  seems  to  me  to  be  a  com¬ 
modity.  Volume  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  labor  return  as  it  is  in  the 
sale  of  any  other  commodity.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see  why  union 
labor  always  raises  the  rate  per  hour 
and  attempts  to  cut  down  the  hours 
worked.  Why  does  it  never  lower 
rate  per  hour  and  seek  more  hours 
of  work?  I  know  of  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  which  could  possibly  succeed 
without  doing  this,  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  union  labor  can. 

*  *  * 

Confirmation  and  Alibi 

I  have  the  following  letter  from  E. 
P.  Robinson,  County  Agent  Leader,  in 
New  Hampshire: 

“I  am  predicting  that  you  will  get  a 
record-breaking  crop  from  that  March 
sown  barley.  In  1908  I  was  farming  in 
Wisconsin.  The  spring  was  backward,  but 
I  managed,  as  did  most  of  my  neighbors, 
to  get  a  part  of  my  grain  sowed  by  April 
15th.  Then  there  set  in  two  weeks  of  snow 
and  cold  rain  which  kept  the  land  in  a 
soggy  cold  condition  until  the  first  of 
May. 

Those  farmers  who  hadn’t  any  grain 
sown  were  predicting  in  the  “I-told-you- 
so”  manner  that  everything  which  had 
been  put  into  the  ground  would  rot.  About 
May  1st  beautiful  weather  set  in,  and  the 
grain  sown  then  went  into  the  ground  un¬ 
der  what  seemed  like  ideal  conditions. 
But  the  record  tells  the  story.  The  only 
good  grain  harvested  that  year  was  that 
which  was  sown  before  the  bad  spell  of 
weather  broke  about  April  15. 

In  1910  I  was  farming  in  Michigan.  It 
was  an  early  spring.  All  grain  was  sown 
before  April  1st.  It  was  a  big  crop  year 
for  small  grains. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  sow  small  grain  earlier  than  is 
generally  done  in  the  East.” 

Alfalfa  Seeding 

The  alfalfa  seeding  in  the  early  sown 
barley  at  Sunnygables  is  turning  out  to 
be  excellent.  It  is  evident  that  the  al¬ 
falfa  seedlings  were  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
jured  by  the  snow  and  cold  and  freezes 
they  went  through.  I  was  worried  about 
them  for  a  while. 

Alibi 

There  is  so  much  interest  in  whether 
or  not  I  will  get  a  good  crop  of  barley 
after  sowing  it  so  early  that  I  think  I 
better  begin  to  build  up  my  excuses. 
In  the  Inlet  Valley  none  of  us  ever 


Early  this  spring  /  told  of  the  boys’  experience  in  buying  their  first  team. 
They  paid  $200  in  cash  for  a  good  looking  bay  and  brown,  and  traded  in  a 
horse  for  $200.  I  figured  then  that  they  paid  about  $50  more  than  the  team 
was  worth  and  got  about  $50  more  than  their  horse  was  worth.  To  check  up 
on  the  boys’  judgment  and  college  training,  I  had  two  experienced  veterinary 
ans  examine  the  team  separately  without  knowing  that  the  other  was  also  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination.  Both  of  these  veterinarians  reported  that  cups  had  been 
burned  into  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  that  he  was  considerably  older 
than  represented.  One  of  them  was  quite  sure  that  the  other  horse  s  mouth 
had  been  tampered  with  too.  Because  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  /  do  not 
want  money  tied  up  in  old  horses,  I  took  the  team  to  Buffalo  and  it  sold  at 
public  auction  in  the  horse  market.  It  sold  for  $290.  /  then  had  an  experi¬ 
enced  veterinarian  and  horse  buyer  select  the  above  team,  a  four-year-old  mare 
and  a  five-year  old  gelding.  These  horses  cost  me  $450  delivered  at  the  farm. 
Adding  the  loss  on  the  other  team,  I  have  $510  in  them.  I  have  been  asked  if 
1  would  take  $600  for  them.  I  believe  they  are  better  property  at  $500  than 
the  team  the  boys  bought  would  have  been  at  $350. 

Too  many  old,  unsound,  fixed-up  horses  have  been  sold  this  spring  at  too 
high  prices.  With  horses  as  scarce  as  they  are,  there  is  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
price  inferior  animals. 


get  very  good  crops  of  spring  sown 
grain.  Occasionally  there  is  a  good  crop 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  but  in 
fifteen  years  I  have  not  seen  over  three 
or  four  such  crops;  so  I  don’t  expect 
to  get  much  barley  anyway.  Again,  we 
are  terribly  dry  at  the  present  time. 
There  hasn’t  been  any  rain  for  weeks. 
The  flat  land  at  Sunnygables  is  com¬ 
posed  of  gravel  bars  with  slit  loam  de¬ 
posits  between  the  bars.  At  present 
writing,  everything  growing  on  the 
gravel  bars,  with  the  exception  of  al¬ 
falfa,  is  showing  the  effects  of  dry 
weather.  In  the  barley  and  oat  fields, 
the  plants  on  the  gravel  are  actually 
yellow  in  color.  This  makes  a  discour¬ 
aging  situation  to  face  early  in  June. 

*  *  *  4  . 

"Old  68” 

Ever  since  Sunnygables  Somersault 
passed  from  the  scene,  we  have  been 
lonesome  for  an  animal  character  at 
Sunnygables.  The  place  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  small  village  which  suddenly 
loses  its  most  colorful  citizen. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  spot-light 
which  Somersault  enjoyed,  “Old  68” 
seems  to  be  in  the  lead.  Her  claims  to 
fame,  however,  are  founded  on  a  much 
more  useful  life  than  Somersault  ever 
lived. 

“Old  68”  is  a  purebred  horned  Dorset 
ewe.  She  is  college  bred,  having  spent 
more  time  as  a  member  of  the  Cornell 
University  flock  of  sheep  than  the  aver¬ 
age  college  student  spends  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  getting  a  doctor’s  degree.  Just  at 
present,  I  am  uncertain  about  her  age, 


but  I  do  know  that  she  is  feeding,  and 
feeding  liberally,  her  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  lambs. 

Now,  it  is  the  mother  instinct  in  “Old 
68”  and  her  college  educated  brains, 
as  well  as  an  amazing  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which  give  her  distinction. 

“Old  68”  evidently  reasoned  out 
years  ago — perhaps  it  was  her  thesis  in 
college — that  the  first  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  requirement  of  a  good  ewe  and  a 
successful  nurse  is  a  full  stomach.  For 
years,  therefore,  she  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  her  technique  along  that  direction. 
She  cheerfully  concedes  that  the  fence 
which  will  hold  her  from  better  feed 
than  she  is  enjoying  has  not  yet  been 
built.  She  as  cheerfully  admits  that 
once  she  has  eaten  her  fill,  she  would 
just  as  soon  sleep  in  the  pasture  as 
anywhere  else,  so  she  returns  of  her 
own  accord. 

When  grain  is  fed,  she  apparently 
has  figured  out  that  there  is  more  grain 
available  in  three  feet  of  trough  than 
in  one  foot.  This  space,  she  has  dis¬ 
covered,  is  best  protected  by  standing 
broadside  to  the  feeding  trough  rather 
than  by  sticking  her  head  over  it  in 
the  conventional  manner. 

To  clear  the  necessary  space,  she  has 
learned — probably  from  Gil  Dobie,  Cor¬ 
nell  football  coach — the  advantage  of 
charging  low  and  hard.  Other  sheep  on 
her  back  can’t  eat  and  apparently 
don’t  bother  her.  In  short,  “Old  68’ 
has  learned  to  be  as  useful  as  Somer¬ 
sault  learned  to  be  useless.  If  we  can 
get  a  picture  of  her  that  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  we  will  introduce  her  to  you  next 
issue. 
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C onducted  by 

H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
a<ajs  ot  an>'  Person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
tor  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 


Millions  Lose 

Millions  of  dollars  are  sent  out  of  the 
country  every  year  for  lottery  tickets. 
Because  it  makes  good  news,  the 
papers  print  stories  about  the  winners 
and  the  public  forgets  about  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  lose.  The  U.  S.  Postoffice 
is  taking  a  hand  by  issuing  more  than 
2500  fraud  orders,  forbidding  mail  de¬ 
liveries  of  lottery  tickets.  Incidentally, 
in  addition  to  the  almost  negligible 
chances  of  winning  when  conducted 
honestly,  there  is  a  considerable  chance 
that  the  tickets  purchased  are  fraudu¬ 
lent,  in  which  case  the  chances  of  los¬ 
ing  are  even  better  —  in  fact  perfect. 
*  *  * 

How  to  Handle  This 

I  have  an  account  amounting  to  $16.25 
which  at  present  I  am  unable  to  pay. 
Now  this  party  sent  the  bill  to  the 
Liquidation  Corporation  of  America,  205 
West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  for  collec¬ 
tion.  Will  they  sue  me? 

They  can  sue,  but  to  date,  we  have 
never  received  word  of  any  case  where 
this  agency  has  sued  a  subscriber. 
One  reader  sent  us  a  legal-looking 
document  which  he  had  received  which 
resembled  notice  of  suit,  but  close 
reading  revealed  that  it  was  not. 

Here  is  our  advice  which  applies 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Recently  Settled 

NEW  YORK 

George  Chasmer,  DeRuyter  . $  14.00 

(adjustment  on  order  of  pigs) 

W.  T.  Allen,  Union  Springs  .  10.00 

(refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

J-  H.  Muster,  Marathon  . . .  9.00 

(part  payment  on  cabbage) 

M.  E.  Smith,  Middlesex  .  2.55 

(settlement  on  eggs  sold) 

Mrs.  Carrie  Childs,  Rensselaer  Falls  . .  60.00 

(insurance  settlement) 

Tony  Ficaro,  Ontario  . . . .  5.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

B-  H.  Scott,  Oswego  . . .  9.00 

(refund  on  livestock  order) 

Ralph  Brunswick,  Williamson  . 26 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  Enos  Dudley,  Crown  Point  . . .  15.00 

(settlement  on  order  livestock) 

Allen  Renner,  Afton  . . .  10.00 

(payment  received  for  produce) 

tugene  Towner,  Monticello  . 8.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

Ignace  Brodwiski.  Romulus  . 6.90 

(payment  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

Mrs.  Earl  Lewis,  Wadhams  .  2.58 

(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  Risler,  Stockton  . . -. .  2.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

CONNECTICUT 

Parsall  Bros.,  Southbury  . : . . . 50 

(part  payment  on  account) 

MAINE 

W.  S.  Dillon,  E.  Vasselboro  .  20.00 

(Part  settlement  on  account) 

VERMONT 

Charles  Hayford,  Johnson  . 2.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

Mis  ,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

miss  Leona  Batchelder,  North  Weare  .  1.00 

(adjustment  on  order  of  books) 

Locke-  Monroe  .  10-00 

(had  check  made  good) 

TOTAL  . $189.79 

Adjustments  Where  No  Money  Was 

Involved 

r  NEW  YORK 

afneMus  Mahoney,  Canton 

Cla‘nriSJ1ecst10  j  of  r0ful  Procured) 

,“dJL  Sanders.  Fort  Plain 
Mrs  rt-  chickens  replaced) 

fmau  ,2abeth  R*an-  Redfield 
Sam  p,  route  investigated) 

,  , Oang,  Divine  Corners 

Mrs  r  w",'.  r,S  nr(lpr  of  chicks) 

,:,B'  wolf.  Brewster 

Mrs  ufnm-e2i  on  order  of  chicks) 

(arimffnrletta  Jouet>  Gansevoort 
John  wtmpnt  011  orcier  of  chicks) 

Cosman,  Hilton 

liter  H  °WnJi“  order) 

(urn,  H'  Wolfe-  Cattaraugus 
Rober  eThkh  °n  marine  subscription) 
(adiimr,d9e'  Fort  Edward 
Mri.  Tw?  ,™  order  °f  seeds) 

(reniaV.„" atk,ns-  Brewerton 

Bert  Hawser  0rder  of  chicks) 
iLi  .  s-  Fonda 
dJustment  on  order  of  seeds) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
i,3i  ^ay,  Beadling 
Myien  Martini  on  Torder  f°r  miIk  Alter) 

(Miustmln?"’  Towar,da 
'adjustment  on  order  of  livestock) 


equally  well  to  all  out  of  town  collec¬ 
tion  agencies:  If  you  are  able  to  pay 
the  account,  pay  it  to  the  man  you  owe, 
and  he  will  settle  with  the  collection 
agency  when  they  settle  with  him. 
Post  Office  authorities  are  checking  up 
on  the  activities  of  some  collection 
agencies. 

*  *  * 

Line  Fence  Problems 

I  can  never  get  my  neighbor  to  build  his 
part  of  the  fence.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  compel  him  to  do  it  or  build 
it  myself  and  make  him  pay? 

The  law  is  very  clear  in  this  matter 
but  law  cannot  change  human  nature. 
In  New  York  State  if  a  neighbor  will 
not  maintain  his  half  of  the  line  fence, 
you  can  appeal  to  the  board  of  fence 
viewers,  composed  of  the  town  assess¬ 
ors.  They  are  supposed  to  look  the 
situation  over  and  serve  notice  on  the 
neighbor  in  writing  to  put  his  fence  in 
shape.  If  he  still  refuses  to  do  it,  you 
can  build  or  repair  it  and  the  cost  of 
it  is  legally  collectible  from  your 
neighbor. 

*  *  * 

Good  Deflater 

Cornstarch  colored  pink,  selling  at 
$12  a  package,  is  more  successful  in 
keeping  the  pocketbook  deflated  than 
it  is  in  controlling  or  curing  Bang’s 
disease  in  cows.  Because  abortion 
breaks  out  by  spells,  it  is  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  remedy  given  is  helpful, 
but  a  jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  weighed  all  the 
evidence  and  brought  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  E.  C.  Bellwood,  charged 
with  violating  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by 
shipping  Bellwood  Farms  Abortion 
Treatment  across  state  lines.  The  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  of  cornstarch  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  coloring  matter,  which  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  could  cure  any 
animal  of  anything.  Bellwood  was  put 
on  probation  for  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Easy  Believers 

Plenty  of  people  believed  the  Colonial 
Trading  Company,  Portland,  Oregon, 
when  its  officers  promised  to  share  pro¬ 
fits  made  on  the  stock  market  with  in¬ 
vestors,  which  they  indicated  should  be 
at  least  10  per  cent  a  month.  Later, 
when  Arthur  Jones,  president,  moved 
suddenly,  he  neglected  to  leave  a  for¬ 
warding  address.  An  examination  of 
the  books  showed  that  $350,000  had 
been  received  from  investors  (suckers 
would  be  a  better  word)  and  that  it, 
too,  was  missing. 

To  the  Portland  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau  goes  credit  for  getting  on  the  trail 
quickly,  otherwise  the  sum  might  have 
been  much  larger.  Losers  ask:  “Why 
doesn’t  the  government  do  something 
about  it?”  Answer,  “another  case 
where  public  can  do  the  job  better  than 
the  government.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  investigate  before  you  invest.” 

*  *  * 

No  Work  Guaranteed 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Rayson 
Service  Bureau  who  advertise  under  ‘help 
wanted’  and  put  out  a  course  for  those 
who  want  to  take  civil  service? 

They  have  no  employment  to  offer. 
We  suggest  that  anyone  who  considers 
studying  a  correspondence  course  be¬ 
fore  taking  a  civil  service  examination, 
consider  the  proposition  carefully.  No 
company  selling  such  a  course  can 
guarantee  employment.  The  most  they 
can  do  is  to  coach  you  and  get  your 
name  nearer  the  top  of  the  list.  Even 
so,  it  may  be  months  or  years  before 
you  ever  get  a  job. 


CROSS  CROSSINGS 
CAUTIOUSLY 


Trying  to  beat  the  train 
at  the  crossing  never 
pays.  The  seconds  you 
lose  by  careful  driving 
mean  years  saved  for 
happy  living.  ::  ::  :: 


You  cannot  go  through  an  accident  without  Ios- 
ing  something,  even  though  it  appears  at  the  time 
you  are  not  seriously  injured. 

Take  automobile  accidents,  they  have  increased 
16%  this  year.  The  chances  are  greater.  Many 
careless  drivers  are  on  the  road.  One  may  run 
into  you.  Protection  is  provided  through  our 
limited  travel  policy.  Our  agent  will  take  your 
application.  The  cost  is  low. 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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LEGUME 


FOUR  COSTS  determine  feed  prices:  (1)  ingedients;  (2)  overhead 
and  plant  costs;  (3)  retail  distribution  margins;  (4)  transportation. 

Volume  of  feed  handled  has  great  influence  on  all  these  costs 
including  transportation  when  deep  water  can  be  used.  Lately, 
unusually  heavy  volume  has  made  it  possible  for  the  G.L.F  to  effect 
considerable  savings  in  handling  feed.  These  savings  mean  lower 
feed  prices  for  you. 

At  these  lower  prices,  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  your  cows  and  hens 
heavily  all  summer,  to  keep  their  production  at  a  profitable  level. 
Prices  of  milk  and  eggs  are  unusually  good  for  this  time  of  year; 
cull  hens  and  cull  cows  bring  good  money.  The  feed  ratio  is  the 
most  favorable  in  years. 

More  milk  per  cow,  more  eggs  per  hen,  and  heavier  culls  mean 
a  greater  margin  above  feed  costs,  a  greater  return  for  labor  and 


for  home-grown  feeds.  Up  to  the  point  of  maximum  production 
the  more  you  feed,  the  more  money  you  make. 

G.L.F.  Feeds  are  built  to  do  all  that  feed  can  do  to  make  hen 
lay  eggs  and  cows  give  milk,  and  to  maintain  weight  and  healt 
while  they  are  doing  it.  Exchange  Dairy,  for  instance,  contain 
more  than  1500  pounds  total  digestible  nutrients,  derived  froi 
nine  ingredients;  more  than  4  per  cent  fat,  plenty  of  minerals,  an 
very  little  fiber.  The  open  formula  represents  continuous  selects 
from  the  finest  ingredients  available. 

The  cash  prices  given  here  are  for  points  paying  the  Rocheste 
Syracuse  zone  freight  rates.  Similar  low  prices  on  these  and  otM 
G.L.F.  open  formula  feeds  will  prevail  throughout  G.L.F.  territo 
See  your  nearest  service  agency  for  complete  price  lists. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YO* 
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to  a  Sheep  -  Shearing  festival 


by  J ared  V agenen,  Jr. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HILDEBRAND 


Edward  Knapp  who  won  the  state  championship  by  re¬ 
moving,  this  fleece  in  four  minutes  and  four  seconds. 


A  TIGHT  and  tidy  little  commonwealth  is 
Connecticut.  Those  who  are  maliciously 
inclined  may  refer  to  it  as  the  Wooden  Nut¬ 
meg  State,  harking  back  to  the  familiar  legend 
that  long  ago  some  degenerate  native  son  of 
the  State,  who  had  more  slick  shrewdness  than 
common  honesty,  made  and  peddled  wooden 
nutmegs  to  the  mystification  of  his  customers 
and  to  his  own  immediate  financial  advantage. 
I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  field  of  his  labors 
must  have  been  New  York  or  perhaps  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  because  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Yankee  anywhere  would  have 
fallen  victim  to  such  a  transparent  hoax. 

Others  who  are  more  charitably  or  histori¬ 
cally-minded  think  of  it  by  the  designation 
“The  Land  of  Steady  Habits.”  I  judge  that 
there  was  a  day  when  the  state  as  a  whole 
merited  this  appellation.  Surely  in  all  history 
there  was  never  a  more  sober,  austere,  devout 
and  (to  use  an  old-fashioned  phrase)  God¬ 


fearing  company  of  folk  than 
the  band  who  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Pastor  Thomas  Hooker 
left  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  treked  a  hundred 
miles  into  the  wilderness  to 
settle  around  Wethersfield, 
Hartford  and  Windsor. 

Quite  different  stuff  went 
into  the  making  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  To  a  great  extent,  it  is 
charged,  it  was  the  malcontents 
and  the  heretics  and  the  loose 
,  livers  who  left  Massachusetts 
and  established  themselves 
around  Narragansett  Bay.  It 
has  been  soberly  asserted,  by  some,  that  the 
original  difference  in  the  make-up  of  the  two 
States  persists  even  until  today.  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  I  heard  Professor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  head  of  American  History  at  Cornell, 
embroider  his  lectures  on  New  England  with 
the  story  of  how  when  you  were  traveling  the 
country  roads  of  Connecticut,  the  little  girls 
would  drop  curtsies  and  the  boys  doff  their 
hats,  but  as  soon  as  you  crossed  the  state  line 
into  Rhode  Island,  the  girls  would  make  faces 
and  the  boys  throw  stones.  I  did  not  begin  to 
write  this  with  the  intention  of  traducing  the 
fair  name  of  Rhode  Island,  but  having  recently 
been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  contrast, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  the  observation  of 
the  good  professor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
the  old-fashioned  Connecticut  farmer  doubt¬ 
less  still  retains  a  considerable  measure  of  the 
stern  standards  of  Puritanism,  once  the  glory 
of  New  England,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other 


state  where  they  are  more  thoroughly  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  an  alien  flood,  some  of  whom 
cannot  even  comprehend  the  ideals  of  old  time 
Yankeedom.  And  lest  an  argument  be  started 
between  neighbors,  let  me  say  that  both  states 
have  much  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

The  state  is  a  very  little  one.  It  has  almost 
exactly  one-tenth  of  the  acreage  of  New  York., 
or  to  put  it  another  way  the  county  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  is  more  than  half  as  big  as  all  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  casual  motorist  surely  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  State  is  mainly  granite  strewn 
hills  and  stretches  of  blowing  sand.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  there  is  some  land  in'  the  Connecticut  val¬ 
ley  as  good  as  anything  in  the  East,  and  this 
makes  up  the  tobacco-onion  region.  The  facts 
are  that  while  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
state  can  be  called  agriculturally  desirable,  the 
Connecticut  farmer  does  make  particularly 
good  use  of  his  somewhat  limited  opportuni¬ 
ties.  According  to  Mr.  O.  F.  King,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  farming  is  the  second 
most  important  industry  in  the  State  and  the 
value  of  its  products  approaches  a  hundred 
million  dollars  annually — an  amount  not  to  be 
despised  even  in  a  State  which  next  to  Rhode 
Island  is  the  most  highly  industrialized  of  any 
of  our  states.  Typically,  Connecticut  farming 
is  intensive  rather  than  extensive  and  the  man 
who  operates  a  business  made  up  of  ten  acres 
of  onions  and  five  acres  of  tobacco,  grown 
under  cheese  cloth,  is  really  a  bigger  farmer, 
judged  by  receipts  and  expenditures,  than  the 
man  up  in  Saint  Lawrence  County  who  has  an 
hundred  cow  dairy.  * 

But  it  was  the  Sheep  Shearing  Contest  that  I 
went  down  to  see.  This  ( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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On  board  the  Byrd  flagship 
"Jacob  Ruppert,"  Iceberg, 
the  young  bull  born  at  sea, 
eats  Larro  from  the  hand  of 
Edgar  Cox.  The  middle  cow 
is  Foremost  Southern  Girl. 
The  cow  at  the  right  is  Deer- 
foot. 


“The  manner  in  which  these  cows 
performed  is  a  great  tribute  to 
Larro”,  says  Edgar  F.  Cox,  herdsman 
of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 


Nineteen  months  at  sea  and  on  polar  ice  .  .  .  twice  through  the  tropics  .  .  . 
twice  over  some  of  the  world’s  roughest  waters  .  .  .  exposed  to  temperatures 
ranging  from  1 00°  above  to  71  0  below  zero  .  .  .  and  milking  all  the  time. 

That's  the  record  of  the  Guernseys  which  accompanied  the  Second  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition  to  Little  America  .  .  .  and  their  ration  during  the  entire 
time  was  Larro  Dairy  Feed,  dried  beet  pulp  and  hay. 

The  Larro  these  animals  ate  ts  the  same  clean,  wholesome  dependable  feed 
which  keeps  thousands  of  other  dairy  cows  in  the  pink  of  health  and  condition — 
and  helps  thousands  of  feeders  to  make  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  their  herds. 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  our  new  booklet  on  how  to  feed  cows  for  greater  profit. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  Dept.  H  Detroit,  Michigan 


SAFE  and  SOUND  on 


Exclusive  Grange 
Features  Save 
Money 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you  can  use. 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today. 

Write  now  for  Poster 

Wood  Sfr.ve  —  Cjncr-'e  Stave. 

Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  SiloCo.,eencvek 


HINMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  4.5  Oneida.  N.Y. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


MR  F  ARMFR  •  Would  you  be  interested  in  sav- 
mh.rrthiiitiv,  jng  $20  t0  $50  on  a  sjl0? 

For  new  and  used  silos  write  today  to 

A/\  1—|  i  i  Factory  Representative. 

•  u 9  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


HORSES 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs-  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Get  the  J(jMp 


on  the  cost  of  feeding  your  herd  next  winter. 
When  you  can  buy  dependable  Craine  Quality 
in  a  silo  at  present,  low,  direct-from-factory 
prices,  that’s  looking  ahead  to  SAVE  MONEY 
and  earn  better  profits  when  the  snow  flies. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

22  PINE  ST.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  i 
»nd  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa.  1 


A  Plan  to  Control 


Interstate  Milk 


B.v  PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK, 


Chairman, 

Seven  States  Governors’  Committee. 


WHEN  I  assumed  office,  I  found 
there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  racketeering  and  chiseling  and  cut¬ 
ting  of  prices  which  the  law  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  dealer  to  the  farmer 
for  milk  produced  within  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  milk  shed  and  sold  in  New  York 
City.  After  this,  Governor  Lehman  rec¬ 
ommended  the  passage  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  memorializing  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  authorizing  the  milk  control  boards 
of  the  various  States  to  control  inter¬ 
state  traffic  in  milk.  Such  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  and  presented  to 
Congress.  Immediately  following  that, 
Governor  Lehman  made  an  engagement 
with  Secretary  Wallace  for  a  meeting 
in  Washington  to  discuss  the  question 
at  issue.  He  and  I  proceeded  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  conferred  with  Secretary 
Wallace,  who  made  arrangements 
through  which  we  took  the  matter  up 
with  Chester  A.  Davis,  Administrator, 
Jesse  W.  Tapp,  Director  of  the  Market¬ 
ing  and  License  Division,  A.  H.  Lau- 
terbach,  Chief  of  Dairy  Section  of 
AAA,  and  with  counsel  for  the  AAA, 
as  well  as  with  a  representative  of  the 
consumers’  counsel.  These  officials  were 
fully  informed  of  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  us  and  of  our  desire  to  solve  it. 

Upon  our  return  home,  Governor 
Lehman  called  a  meeting  of  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  six  States  which  with  New 
York  State  constitute  the  milk  shed. 
He  told  the  Governors  of  our  confer¬ 
ence  with  Secretary  Wallace  and  with 
his  representatives.  It  was  decided  at 
that  meeting  that  the  Governor  of  each 
State  would  select  a  man  from  the  milk 
control  agency  in  his  State  to  represent 
him  on  a  committee  to  continue  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Secretary  Wallace  or  his 
representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  details  of  a  plan  to 
supplement  the  State  control  of  milk 
moving  intrastate,  by  bringing  inter¬ 
state  traffic  under  control.  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Lehman  to  repre¬ 
sent  New  York,  and  by  the  unanimous 
joint  action  of  the  seven  Governors  who 
were  present,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Governors’  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  Washington  with¬ 
out  delay,  interviewed  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace,  and  remained  there  two  days  to 
work  out  in  greater  detail  a  tentative 
plan  to  present  to  the  producers  for 
their  approval  or  amendment. 


A  general  plan  and  scope  for  the 
work  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  of  the  Governors’  Com¬ 
mittee,  changes  and  alterations  having 
been  made  in  the  original  proposal  to 
meet  the  suggestions  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  various  States.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Federal  Government  at¬ 
tended  all  meetings  of  the  Governors’ 
Committee.  Finally  a  tentative  plan 
was  agreed  upon  unanimously,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  entire  control  boards  of  all 
the  interested  States,  approved  of  unan¬ 
imously  by  each  one  of  the  control 
boards,  and  brought  back  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governors’  Committee.  It 
was  later  broadcast  over  WGY  and 
WEAF,  so  that  all  the  farmers  of  the 
State  could  hear  it  at  one  time,  thus 
preventing  any  claim  that  any  group 
or  groups  had  been  given  special  con¬ 
sideration  or  advance  information.  This 
tentative  plan  was  not  only  published 
in  all  the  farm  papers,  (see  page  10, 
May  25,  American  Agriculturist )  but 
in  the  dailies  and  weeklies  as  well. 
Dairymen  who  desired  that  a  public 
meeting  be  held  to  discuss  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  in  the  open,  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  or  suggestions,  or  to  pass 
resolutions  in  favor  of  its  adoption, 
were  asked  to  submit  their  requests 
that  such  a  hearing  be  held. 

This  plan  calls  for  the  licensing  of 
dealers  who  traffic  in  interstate  milk,  or 
for  the  approval  of  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  to  control  dealers  who  traffic  in 
interstate  milk  with  the  idea  in  view 
of  establishing,  by  this  means  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  milk  control 
agencies,  approximately  the  same  price 
for  milk  to  all  producers,  in  all  the 
States,  who  ship  into  the  metropolitan 
milk  sales  area.  It  is  proposed  that 
each  of  the  respective  States  establish 
the  same  price  as  that  established  for 
milk  moving  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  proposed  that  there  be  one  adminis¬ 
trator  of  this  marketing  program  for 
interstate  milk,  who  in  turn  would  co¬ 
operate  with  all  the  State  control 
boards  in  the  milk  shed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  uniform  price  and 
a  uniform  marketing  system.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  secure  sane, 
orderly,  economic  marketing  of  fluid 
milk  within  the  entire  area. 


Dairymen  Vote  to  Amend 
Interstate  Plan  By  e.  r.  eastman 


CROWDED  to  capacity  was  Armory 
at  Utica,  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
June  13,  by  1,500  excited  dairymen 
come  to  hear  proposal  to  regulate  in¬ 
terstate  milk.  Meeting  was  called  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  Chairman  of  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governors  of  seven  States 
in  New  York  Milk  Shed  to  develop  a 
plan  to  prevent  Drice  cutting. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  stated  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  and  gave  brief  history 
of  proposed  plan.  This  is  explained  by 
Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  on  this  page. 
In  brief,  principles  of  plan  are: 

1.  Licensing  of  dealers  who  handle 
interstate  milk,  in  order  to  establish 
approximately  same  price  for  milk  to 
all  producers  in  all  States  in  Milk  Shed. 

2.  Cooperation  between  State  milk 
boards  and  Federal  authorities,  to 
establish  and  maintain  same  price  in 
each  State. 


3.  Appointment  of  Milk  Administra¬ 
tor  to  handle  work. 

4.  Deduction  of  2c  a  hundred  on 
milk  crossing  state  lines  for  expenses 
of  administration. 


Made  clear  by  the  Commissioner  was 
the  fact  that  proposal  covered  only 
interstate  milk.  Said  he  proposed  to 
jail  violators  of  Milk  Board  prices  in 
the  State,  but  first  step  was  to  prevent 
chiseling  by  dealers  who  brought  cheap 
milk  from  outside. 

After  a  preliminary  statement  by 
Commissioner,  he  asked  for  free  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  from  dairymen. 

He  got  them!  Few  bothered  even  to 
be  tactful.  Very  fair  was  Commission¬ 
er  Ten  Eyck  in  conduct  of  meeting 
and  all  sides  had  their  say. 

Opponents  of  plan  spoke  first.  They 
said: 

1.  2c  per  hundred  deduction  is  just 

( Continued  on  Page  10)  „ 
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E ven  the  ^est  Pasture 
N eeds  Some  Help 


FEW  dairymen  ask  their  cows  to  produce  milk 
on  roughage  alone  during  the  winter  months. 
However  many  ask  their  cows  to  do  just  that 
thing  in  the  summer,  when  they  fail  to  feed  con¬ 
centrates  to  cows  on  pasture. 

The  question  easily  divides  itself  into  two 
parts :  first,  how  much  milk  could  a  cow  produce 
on  ideal  pasture  without  any  grain ;  second, 
what  can  be  done  when  pastures  are  so  poor  that 
cows  cannot  get  all  the  grass  they  can  eat? 

On  a  pasture  such  as  that  shown  above  at  the 
left,  where  a  cow  can  get  all  the  grass  she  can 
hold,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  will  eat  more  than  ioo 
pounds  of  grass  a  day,  which  is  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  a  daily  production  of  35  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  3-5  butter  fat.  A  cow  giving  60  pounds 
would  need,  in  addition  to  the  100  pounds  of  pas¬ 
ture  grass,  eight  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  With¬ 
out  it  she  might  hold  up  production  for  a  while, 
but  she  would  lose  weight  steadily. 

Because  there  are  so  many  things  that  have  an 
influence  on  the  amount  of  feed  a  cow  actually 
gets  from  pasture,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  feed¬ 
ing  rule  that  will  fit  all  conditions.  The  guides 
to  follow  are  the  condition  of  the  cow  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  When  a  cow  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  weight  or  falls  off  rapidly  in  her  milk 
production,  she  is  not  getting  enough  food  of  the 
right  kind.  If  cows  that  freshened  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  that  are  producing  heavily 
are  turned  out  on  pasture  in  the  spring  and  if 
the  grain  is  taken  away  from  them  entirely,  the 
flow  of  milk  will  drop  off  rapidly.  Cows  fresh¬ 
ening  on  pasture  and  receiving  no  grain  will 
never  give  the  amount  of  milk  they  would  if  they 
received  enough  feed,  in  addition  to  pasture,  to 
meet  their  needs.  If  in  good  flesh,  they  milk 
heavily  for  a  short  time  but  without  enough  to 
eat,  milk  production  will  decline  rapidly  when 
the  reserve  supply  of  body  fat  is  used  up. 

At  Cornell  we  aim  to  feed  just  enough  grain 
to  maintain  the  condition  of  the  cows  and  the 
milk  flow.  This  amount  varies  widely.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  pasture  season,  a  little  is 
enough,  but  in  late  July  and  August,  especially 
m  a  dry  season,  we  find  that  we  must  feed  high 
producing  cows  nearly  as  much  grain  as  we  do 
when  they  are  in  the  barn  in  the  winter. 

While  many  pastures  furnish  an  abundant 
SuPply  of  tender  succulent  grass  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  pasture  season,  few  yield 
enough  high  quality  feed  after  the  middle  of  July 
so  a  dairy  cow  can  gather  all  the  grass  she  has 


the  capacity  to  consume.  We  should  also  realize 
that  this  short  pasture  season  comes  during  the 
hot  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  flies  are  the 
worst,  so  that  the  amount  of  time  a  cow  is  actu¬ 
ally  feeding  while  on  pasture  is  reduced.  The 
amount  of  grass  she  is  able  to  gather  during  the 
time  she  is  actually  grazing  determines  her  pro¬ 
duction. 

Many  pastures  produce  more  grass  during  the 
first  part  of  the  growing  season  than  the  cows 
consume.  As  this  grass  gets  older,  it  gets  tough¬ 
er  and  less  palatable  and  nutritious.  Further,  a 
cow’s  capacity  to  consume  this  mature  grass  is 
no  greater  than  her  capacity  to  consume  hay. 

In  fact,  in  an  extremely  dry  season,  the  pas¬ 
ture  may  fail  to  meet  even  roughage  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  pasture 
conditions  change  very  rapidly.  The  pasture 
may  be  good  today  and  very  poor  ten  days  from 
now.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  more  economical  to 
feed  both  grain  and  roughage  than  it  is  to  make 
up  the  difference  by  feeding  grain  alone.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  summer  silo  or  a  crop  which  can 


by  E.  S.  Harrison 

Left — On  luxuriant  pasture  a  cow  can  easily  graze  100 
pounds  of  grass  in  a  day,  which  is  about  all  she  can  hold.  That 
is  just  about  enough  to  make  35  pounds  of  3.5  milk.  If  she 
gives  more,  she  must  get  some  grain  or  she  will  lose  weight. 

Below  at  the  right — This  cow  must  travel  far  and  fast  to 
glean  enough  grass  for  15  pounds  of  milk.  Consequently  she 
loses  flesh  and,  regardless  of  how  well  she  is  fed  next 
winter,  she  will  not  produce  satisfactorily. 


iv,  ...  .  . 

be  cut  and  fed  green,  you  will  find  that  the  cows 
will  eat  good  hay. 

If  the  loss  of  milk  during  the  pasture  season 
was  the  whole  story,  it  would  not  be  too  serious. 
It  is  not.  Cows  that  lose  weight  and  whose  milk 
production  drops  rapidly  while  on  pasture,  go  in¬ 
to  the  barn  in  the  fall  in  poor  flesh.  No  matter 
how  satisfactory  the  barn  feeding  may  be,  such 
cows  will  continue  to  be  unprofitably  low  pro¬ 
ducers  throughout  the  winter.  The  increase  in 
milk  will  pay  a  good  return  on  money  properly 
invested  in  grain  to  be  fed  along  with  pasture, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  the  milk  flow  will  be 
maintained  longer  and  cows  freshening  in  the 
spring  and  summer  will  produce  a  lot  more  milk 
during  the  winter. 


NUMBER.  OF  MONTHS  SINCE  FRESHENING 


This  graph  compares  production  of  fall  freshening  cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations  with  that  of  cows 
freshening  in  the  spring.  In  each  case  the  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  graph  refer  to  the  number  of  months 
since  freshening.  Note  that  the  spring  freshening  cows  never  reached  as  high  a  level  of  production  as  those  fresh¬ 
ening  in  the  fall,  indicating  that  cows  get  more  feed  while  in  the  barn  than  they  do  on  pasture.  Also  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  spring  freshening  group  fell  off  earlier  and  more  rapidly.  The  production  of  the  fall  freshening 
group  held  up  in  good  shape  until  the  drastic  drop  shown  in  the  11th  and  12th  months .  when  pastures  dried  up. 
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Speaking  of  June 

Riding  the 

other  day 
with  a  friend 
across  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Northland  in 
June,  we  fell  to 
talking  how  one 
can  increase  his  ability  to  appreciate  nature,  and 
our  friend  said  that  appreciation  of  environment 
is  a  chief  difference  between  men  and  beasts.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  rich  to  be  happy,  but  he  is 
indeed  poor  who  cannot  see  and  use  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  especially  at  this  time  of  year. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  June  quite  so  love¬ 
ly  as  it  is  here  in  this  Northeast  country  of  ours. 

“Plague!  ef  they  ain’t  somepin’  in 
Work  ‘at  kindo’  goes  ag’in 
My  convictions!  —  ’long  about 
Here  in  June  especially!  — 

Under  some  old  apple-tree, 

’Jest  a-restin’  through  and  through, 

I  could  git  along  without 
Nothin’  else  at  all  to  do 
Only  jes’  a-wishin’  you 
Wuz  a-gittin’  there  like  me, 

And  June  was  eternity!” 

Why  Farmers  Lost  Out 

IN  1920,  farmers’  income  was  17  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1929,  this  had  shrunk  to  11  billion, 
showing  that  hard  times  for  farmers  really  be¬ 
gan  in  1920,  not  in  1929.  In  1932,  depression 
low  point,  farm  income  was  only  41/3  billion. 
Putting  it  another  way,  your  income  in 
1932  was  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
in  1920,  and  one-third,  of  what  it  was  in  1929. 
But  your  debts  didn’t  shrink!  And  prices  of 
things  you  had  to  buy  dropped  very  little.  If  you 
mortgaged  your  farm,  or  gave  a  note  for  some¬ 
thing,  on  the  basis  of  1920’s  17  billion  dollar  in¬ 
come,  you  are  paying  these  debts  now  on  the 
basis  of  depression  income.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  a  monetary  system  that  causes  a 
situation  like  that. 

In  1932  you  raised  as  many  potatoes,  produced 
approximately  as  much  milk  as  you  did  in  1920, 
and  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  100  pounds  of  milk 
had  just  as  much  real  worth,  as  much  food  value, 
in  1920  as  in  1932,  and  vice  versa. 

This  disastrous  shrinking  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farm  dollar  was  the  major  cause 
of  the  depression  and  seriously  affected  not  only 
farmers  but  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Government  has  been  of  help  in  two  ways : 
First,  it  started  early  in  1934  to  devalue  the  dol¬ 
lar.  During  the  first  half  of  last  year  it  raised 
the  price  of  gold  69.3  per  cent,  which  caused  a 
corresponding  gain  of  72.4  per  cent  in  staple 
commodity  prices.  When  the  price  of  gold  was 
raised,  up  went  prices ;  when  devaluation  stop¬ 
ped,  so  did  the  price  rise. 

The  second  government  policy  which  has  been 
of  great  help  to  farmers  is  the  efficient  work  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  helped 
to  adjust  and  refinance  farm  debts,  postponed 
interest  on  mortgages,  and  reduced  interest  rates. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Government  got  side¬ 
tracked  on  unwise  policies  and  failed  to  follow 
through  on  its  monetary  program,  the  one  way 
in  which  it  could  help  both  business  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  un¬ 
told  energy  with  the  NRA  and  the  AAA,  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  schemes  for  controlling  and 
regimenting  all  business  and  all  agriculture. 
Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  un¬ 


animously  that  many  of  these  schemes  are  un¬ 
constitutional,  we  respectfully  suggest  again  that 
the  Government  give  the  American  people  an 
honest  dollar  with  a  stable  purchasing  power. 
We  repeat  our  suggestion,  made  in  the  last  issue, 
that  there  be  established  a  Supreme  Court  for 
Money.  This  board  should  consist  of  members 
appointed  for  life,  without  regard  to  politics, 
and  they  should  have  authority,  delegated  and 
limited  by  Congress,  to  stabilize  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  prevent  further  wild 
fluctuations  by  basing  its  purchasing  power  not 
on  gold  alone  but  on  the  average  value  of  many 
basic  commodities.  We  would  thus  have  a  dol¬ 
lar  that,  with  slight  variations,  would  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  year  in  and  year  out. 
Then  hereafter  you  could  feel  sure  that  when 
you  bought  a  farm  or  gave  a  note,  you  would 
pay  for  it  in  coin  of  the  same  value  as  when  the 
contract  was  made. 

Scattergood  Sam 

[N  the  124  years 
from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  administra¬ 
tion  in  1789  to  1913, 
our  Uncle  Samuel 
spent  24  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  3 
years  of  1934,  1935, 
and  1936,  Sam  has  spent,  or  plans  to  spend,  24 
billion  dollars.  It  cost  about  4  million  a  year  for 
President  Washington  to  run  his  government.  In 
1934  it  cost  7  billion.  That  record  gives  Uncle 
Sam  the  blue  ribbon  for  being  the  scattergood  of 
all  nations,  the  greatest  spender  of  all  times. 

With  this  spending  there  has  been  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  work  and  power  in  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  so  large  and  rapid  that  few  of  us  realize 
what  has  taken  place.  An  army  has  been  added  to 
the  Government  pay  roll.  More  than  3,000  new 
branch  offices  of  the  national  government  have 
been  opened  during  the  depression.  Not  so  long 
since  the  post  office  was  the  only  evidence  of  the 
Federal  government  in  a  town. 

Much  of  this  government  spending  and  much 
of  the  work  have  been  necessary.  The  worst  times 
in  history  have  demanded  drastic,  costly  reme¬ 
dies.  A  humane  civilized  people  do  not  allow  their 
millions  of  unemployed  to  starve.  «• 

But  now  it  is  time  to  slow  down.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  unanimously  that  so  much 
centralization  of  power  is  unconstitutional.  That 
decision  should  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  should  proceed  immediately  to  close 
most  of  its  branch  offices,  to  simplify  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  its  huge  spending. 
Neither  nations  nor  individuals  have  ever  been 
able  to  spend  their  way  out  of  their  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  for  thrift  is  as  fundamental  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  The  purpose  of  government  is  to 
govern.  The  Federal  government  should  reduce 
all  emergency  activities  and  put  responsibility 
back  on  business  and  agriculture,  on  individuals 
and  their  organizations,  where  it  belongs. 

There  Are  Eggs  and  Eggs 

WHEN  we  were  young,  it  was  just  like 
finding  a  gold  mine  to  crawl  under  the 
old  barn  and  discover  a  large  nest  of  eggs  where 
the  old  hen  had  stolen ‘her  nest.  The  old  hen 
had  been  a  long  time  accumulating  those  eggs 
and  so,  like  the  old  gray  mare,  they  were  not 
what  they  used  to  be.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
them  were  traded  at  the  local  store  for  groceries 


and  eventually  found  themselves  on  the  consum¬ 
er’s  table. 

Poultrymen  have  learned  more  about  market¬ 
ing  than  they  knew  25  years  ago,  but  it  is  still 
possible  for  a  consumer  to  open  on  his  breakfast 
plate  an  egg  that  smells  to  high  heaven.  When 
he  does,  he  is  not  going  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  eggs  for  some  time. 

Johnny  Huttar,  one  of  Qur  poultry  editors, 
recently  stated  that  at  least  half  of  the  eggs 
which  he  sees  in  New  York  City  show  thin 
whites  or  big  air  cells  or  both,  due  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  by  heat.  “Those  eggs,”  says  Johnny,  “look 
bad  to  a  finicky  eater,  and  there  are  lots  of 
finicky  eaters  in  every  big  city.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  midwestern  and 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  continue  to  hold  the  eastern 
markets  is  that  they  are  handled  under  re¬ 
frigeration  within  24  hours  after  they  are  laid. 
Living  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  larg¬ 
est  poultry  markets  in  the  world  gives  our  east¬ 
ern  producers  the  best  markets  there  are,  with 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  those  who  ship 
eggs  long  distances.  But  that  advantage  availeth 
nothing  as  long  as  outside  eggs  reach  these  mar¬ 
kets  in  better  shape  than  our  own. 

A  Contribution  to  Northeastern 
Livestock  Industry 

BEST  proof  that  readers  like  a  paper  and 
have  confidence  in  it  is  when  they  use  it 
to  do  their  own  advertising.  From  60  to  80 
livestock  producers,  who  are  regular  readers, 
advertise  in  every  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  their  ads  make  some  of  the  best 
reading  in  the  publication. 

Do  you  know  what  our  greatest  problem  is 
in  connection  with  many  reader-advertisers?  It 
is  to  get  them  to  renew  their  ads  —  because  af¬ 
ter  their  copy  has  been  in  the  paper  once  or 
twice  they  get  so  many  inquiries  that  they  have 
nothing  left  to  sell.  How  well  these  livestock 
pages  are  read  is  proved  by  the  bids  received  on 
Sunnygables  Somersault,  the  Babcock  pony 
which  was  recently  put  up  at  auction  on  these 
pages.  There  were  182  bids. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

WHEN  I  started  these  chestnuts  years  ago, 
I  had  a  lot  of  fun  telling  tall  tales  and 
challenging  you  readers  to  see  who  could  send 
me  the  tallest  one.  In  the  series  were  many  Paul 
Bunyan  stories. 

You  have  all  heard  of  this  mythical  hero  of 
the  lumber  camps  of  the  American  Northwest 
and  his  blue  ox,  which  measured  42  axe  handles 
and  a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco  between  the  horns. 
He  ruled  American  life  in  the  period  between  the 
Winter  of  the  -Blue  Snow  and  the  Spring  that 
the  Rain  Came  up  from  China. 

Paul  Bunyan  is  credited  with  having  a  dog 
with  legs  specially  designed  to  aid  him  in  chas¬ 
ing  rabbits  across  the  side  hill — those  on  the  up 
side  of  the  hill  were  shorter  than  the  two  on  the 
down  side.  I  have  known  farmers  with  pastures 
that  needed  cows  with  the  same  kind  of  legs! 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  following  is  a  true 
Paul  Bunyan  story,  but  at  least  it  is  typical.  Bet 
you  can’t  beat  it: 

“Paul  was  plowing  with  his  blue  ox  in  a  clear¬ 
ing.  Some  way  or  other  the  ox  went  right  over 
the  top  of  a  large  stump  so  that  the  plow  hit  the 
middle  of  the  stump,  which  split,  let  the  plow 
and  Paul  through,  and  then  closed  with  a  snap, 
catching  Paul  by  the  seat  of  the  pants,  and  jerk¬ 
ing  the  stump  out  by  the  roots !” 

Some  pants ! 
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Above,  at  the  right,  is  a  gravel  bank  slide  that  has  eaten  50  feet  into  the 
field.  Creek >  and  rivers  eat  away  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  this 
way  every  year.  Gallying  at  edge  of  buckwheat  field,  shown  at  the  left, 
above,  developed  since  crop  was  planted.  Every  farmer  has  noticed  that 
buckwheat  land  is  likely  to  wash  badly.  Above:  Strip  farming,  alternat¬ 
ing  plowed  land  with  crops,  is  one  of  best  means  for  control  of  erosion. 
At  the  left:  This  stump  of  virgin  white  pine  shows  loss  of  soil  by  erosion 
since  the  tree  died.  Good  top  soil  once  covered  those  roots. 


BY  EDITOR  ED 


LAST  WEEK  some  friends  of  mine  invited 
me  to  go  to  Steuben  County,  New  York,  to 
study  work  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  do¬ 
ing  to  demonstrate  methods  of  controlling  ero¬ 
sion.  . 

Now,  personally  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 

many  of  the  new  jobs  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  on  recently  to  help  farmers. 
Many  of  its  activities  will  in  the  end  cost  farm¬ 
ers  more  than  they  ever  get  from  them.  So  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  took  this  trip  in  a  somewhat  critical 
frame  of  mind.  I  returned  convinced  that  erosion 
control  is  one  of  the  best  jobs  that  is  being  done, 
and  that  unless  the  fight  is  kept  up' 
either  by  the  government  or  by 
farmers  themselves,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  much  of  the  hill 
land  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Very  enthusiastic  over  what  is 
being  done  are  the  Steuben  County 
farmers  familiar  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  demonstrate  ero¬ 
sion  control.  If  erosion  control  had 
started  fifty  years  ago,  we  would 
now  be  hearing  less  about  marginal 
land,  for  most  of  such  land  would 
still  be  producing  fair  crops  and 
supporting  farm  families. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  had 
some  experience  with  damage  caus¬ 
ed  from  erosion,  but  probably  most 
of  you  are  like  I  was  before  I  took 
this  trip.  I  never  gave  very  much 
thought  to  it,  or  else  laid  the  trouble 
to  other  causes.  We  have  all  won¬ 
dered  at  times  why  hill  land,  so  fer¬ 
tile  right  after  it  was  cleared,  soon 
lost  its  value.  Cropping  has  been 
blamed  for  it,  but  T  am  sure  that 
the  loss  of  fertility  in  some  sections 
is  fully  as  great  from  erosion  as  from  constant 
cropping.  While  trees  were  on  the  land  they  held 
the  soil  from  washing;  but  when  the  axe  felled 
the  forests  and  the  plow  loosened  the  soil,  trouble 
started.  And,  believe  me,  it  is  some  trouble ! 
About  35  million  acres  of  land,  an  area  equal  to 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
combined,  and  equivalent  to  218,750  farms  of  160 
acres  each,  have  been  washed  away  by  erosion, 
causing  an  annual  loss  of  around  400  million  dol¬ 
lars.  That’s  quite  a  lot  of  pocket  money !  P>efore 
you  conclude  that  some  of  that  loss  from  erosion 
does  not  come  out  of  your  own  pocket,  remember 
that  erosion  is  a  problem  on  75  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  soils  of  America,  and  it  is  not  always 
the  steep  hillside  where  the  damage  is  the  worst. 

Every  farmer  who  lives  along  a  creek  or  river 
bank  knows  all  about  one  kind  of  erosion.  One  of 
my  mean  jobs  on  the  home  farm  every  spring 
was  drawing  stone  to  dump  over  the  creek  bank 
to  keep  the  rampaging,  ripsnorting  creek  from 
undermining  the  best  land  on  the  farm.  1  own  a 
piece  of  good  bottom  land  now,  several  yards  of 
which  fall  into  the  creek  and  are  washed  away 
every  year. 

Farmers  in  Steuben  County,  New  York,  have 
contended  with  erosion  ever  since  the  land  was 
settled.  It  is  a  large  potato-growing  county,  and 
most  of  the  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  hills.  This 
hill  land  is  naturally  good  soil,  better  than  the 
average  hill  soil,  and  especially  fine  for  potatoes, 
but  it  washes  badly.  We  saw  fields,  left  bare  only 
°ne  year,  with  all  of  the  top  soil  washed  off  and 
so  badly  ruined  as  to  be  beyond  reclamation. 

For  years  Steuben  County  farmers  have  been 
Practicing  more  or  less  erosion  control,  mostly 
by  what  is  known  as  strip  cropping — that  is,  a 


good  farmer  seldom  plows  a  whole  side  hill  at 
one  time,  but  alternates  his  strip  of  cultivated 
crops  with  a  strip  of  sod  land  to  break  the  water. 
This  increases  the  labor  problem  some  unless  the 
fields  are  big,  but  it  is  better  than  losing  the  land 
entirely. 

Choosing  Steuben  County,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
plete  Cohocton  River  watershed,  because  of  its 
particular  erosion  problem,  government  workers 
have  set  up  a  sizeable  emergency  organization  in 
that  county,  made  a  real  study  of  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  are  cooperating  with  the  farmers  to 
carry  on  more  intensively,  as  a  demonstration, 
the  erosion  control  which  the  good  farmers  are 
already  practicing.  This  particular  area  includes 
about  154,000  acres.  The  government  is  encourag¬ 
ing  and  helping  all  farmers,  who  wish  to  coop- 


A  striking  illustration  showing  how  hill  lands 
lose  their  good  soil  by  erosion.  Strip  cropping 
or  diversion  ditches  would  help  to  control  this. 


erate,  to  follow  strip  cropping  and  to  lay  out  and 
dig  diversion  ditches  which  help  to  carry  the 
water  from  the  fields  into  side  ditches.  Where 
the  land  is  too  steep  for  cropping,  or  has  been 
washed  too  much  to  be  good  for  pasture,  it  is 
being  reforested  by  the  government  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  farmer. 

Gullies  are  a  problem  in  every  country  subject 
to  erosion.  A  single  dead  furrow  up  and  down 
the  Jaill  may  become  a  deep  gully  in  one  year.  In 
its  demonstration  work,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  showing  farmers  how  these  gullies 
may  be  avoided  or  controlled. 

Plowed  land  is  not  the  only  land  that  washes 
badly.  Many  pastures  do  also,  but  if  covered 
with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  or  with  any 
other  good  pasture  grass,  the  problem  is  solved. 
So  helping  farmers  to  improve  their  hillside  pas¬ 
tures  is  another  method  which  the  government  is 
using  in  this  erosion  control  work. 

This  work  in  Steuben  County  is  part  of  a 
general  campaign  being  carried  on  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  throughout  America.  Those  of  you  who 
know  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  have 
noticed  how  muddy  they  always  are.  Think  of  the 
millions  of  tons  of  good  farm  land  they  have  car¬ 
ried  to  sea.  In  New  York  State,  erosion  control 
work  eventually  will  be  carried  on  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  districts  or  watersheds  on  additional  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  where  erosion  is  a  problem. 

Relief  labor  and  boys  from  CCC  camps  are 
used  on  the  job.  Such  labor  is  not  100  per  cent 
effective,  but  it  seems  better  to  put  the  boys  to 
work  on  a  useful  job  of  this  kind  than  to  permit 
them  to  idle  in  city  streets,  or  to  hand  out  straight 
dole  to  unemployed  laborers.  ( Turn  to  Page  12) 


iill 


Above:  The  sturdy  new  Farmall 
12  in  the  corn  field.  This  is  the 
best  2-row  cultivating  combina¬ 
tion  ever  built  —  compact,  effi¬ 
cient,  easily  handled,  from  first 
to  last  time  over. 


At  the  Left:  The  Farmall  30  trac¬ 
tor  cultivating  4  rows  of  com. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP  the  place  of  the  proper  amount  of  lime. 


Lime — F  ertilizer 

Spray  —Aphis 


P 


RICES  for 
fruits  and 
vegetables  for  1935 
have  been  better 
than  a  year  ago. 
Not  all  prices  have 
been  good,  but  the 
average  is  much 
better.  Much  of 
this  improvement 
is  due  to  weather 
conditions.  The  cool  spring  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  in  strengthening  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket.  Shortage  of  vegetables  from  the 
South,  and  other  distant  areas,  has 
kept  the  markets  from  being  glutted, 
as  happens  frequently  when  our  .first 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  North¬ 
east  come  in  the  market.  The  cool  sea¬ 
son  has  furnished  a  more  uniform  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  crops  harvested  up  to  the 


present  time.  It  has  also,  in  many  cases, 
decreased  the  quantity  harvested.  At 
the  same  time,  the  higher  price  of  all 
food  stuffs  should  have  a  favorable  ef¬ 
fect  on  fruit  and  vegetable  prices 
throughout  the  year. 

Peas  Require  Ample  Lime 

We  have  one  unsatisfactory  field  of 
peas.  A  check  on  the  lime  requirement 
of  the  soil  shows  a  pH  of  5,  whereas 
all  the  other  fields  have  a  pH  of  6  or 
better.  Although  the  peas  germinated 
well,  the  stand  became  thin  and  the 
peas  did  not  grow  vigorously.  This  field 
lost  many  plants  because  it  was  not 
thrifty  enough  to  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  rhizoctonia.  It  was  planted,  in 
part,  to  Laxtonian,  a  dwarf  sweet  pea 
that  is  sensitive  to  an  acid  soil.  Heavy 
application  of  fertilizer  will  not  take 


Pea  Aphis 

I  know  no  particular  way  of  controll¬ 
ing  a  heavy  infestation  of  pea  aphis 
through  spray  or  dust.  Rotenone  spray 
and  sometimes  rotenone  dust  is  recom¬ 
mended.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
this  particular  material  when  used  for 
aphis.  I  have  known  fair  control  to  be 
obtained  with  nicotine  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  70  or  higher  and  there 
was  no  wind.  These  conditions  occur  so 
rarely  that  I  do  not  consider  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  rely  on  them.  I  find  the  most 
successful  practice  is  to  grow  a  vigor¬ 
ous  vine  that  can  withstand  consider¬ 
able  infestation  wnthout  serious  injury. 

Lime  Sulphur  Injury  Again 

I  believe  more  injury  results  from 
use  of  lime  sulphur  than  any  other 
spray  material  applied.  As  I  walked 
through  the  orchard  today  I  could  see 
the  damage  done  by  the  pre-blossom 
sprays  of  lime  sulphur  on  every  var¬ 
iety.  Many  of  these  first  leaves  were 
dropping  because  of  the  lime  sulphur 
injury.  This  is  a  distinct  shock  to  the 
buds  that  must  obtain  their  vigor  from 
the  leaf  spurs  surrounding  them.  I  be¬ 


_  J  OW  comes  the  season  that  sets  the  Farmalls 

apart  from  ordinary  tractors.  It  is  time  to  put  in  and  tend  the 
row  crops—  and  only  the  FARMALL  design  is  equal  to  the  job. 

The  three  Farmall  tractors— F-30,  F-20,  and  the  F-12  in  the 
large  scene  above — are  the  true  all-purpose  tractors.  They  handle 
all  the  usual  power  jobs  from  plowing  to  belt  work  the  year 
around  — and  then  in  the  spring  and  summer  they  plant  and 
cultivate  corn  and  cotton  and  the  other  crops  that  grow  in 
rows.  This  ability  to  work  between  the  rows  is  the  great 
extra  feature  in  Farmall  utility.  On  millions  of  row-crop  acres 
this  year,  Farmall  power  will  do  the  work— fast,  efficiently, 
and  at  low  cost. 

Farmall  tractors  are  sold  by  McCormick-Deering  dealers. 
Make  use  of  Farmall  power  and  equipment  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated  ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg.  N  Y.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


AT  HAYING  TIME,  the  Farmall  is 
ideal  for  all  power  operations.  Here 
is  the  direct  -  connected  McCor¬ 
mick  -  Deering  mower  cutting  a 
7  -  foot  swath.  There  are  trailer 
mowers  for  the  larger  Farmalls, 
for  14-foot  cut. 

FARMALL  EQUIPMENT  is  available 
for  many  jobs,  including  Plows, 
moldboard  and  disk,  for  different 
sections  and  plowing  conditions; 
2  and  4'row  Planters  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors  for  corn,  cotton,  etc;  Lister 
and  Lister  Cultivators;  Middle 
Busters;  1  and  2-row  Corn  Pickers; 
Potato  Planters,  Cultivators,  and 
Diggers;  Bean  Harvesters;  Weeder- 
Mulchers;  Sweep  Rakes;  Mowers; 
and  Dusters  for  various  crops. 

FOR  THE  PRODUCE  GROWER  the 

McCormick  -  Deering  dealer  can 
now  supply  the  well-known  Planet 
Jr.  line  of  planters  and  cultivators. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL 
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lieve  many  of  us  could  well  afford  to 
replace  lime  sulphur  with  a  wettable 
sulphur  during  the  pre-blossom  season 
with  decided  advantage  to  the  vigor  of 
the  tree.  We  have  learned  to  use  stick¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  spray 
materials  for  a  longer  period.  This 
should  allow  the  satisfactory  substitu¬ 
tion  of  wettable  sulphurs  for  lime  sul¬ 
phur,  throughout  most  if  not  all,  of  the 
spray  schedule  on  those  orchards  where 
scab  is  under  control. 

Scab 

Orchards  that  did  not  receive  a 
thorough  coverage  throughout  the  pre¬ 
blossom  period  are  suffering  a  severe 
infestation  of  scab — one  of  the  worst  in 
years.  This  was  not  unexpected.  Such 
infections  require  the  application  of  a 
fungicide  that  will  kill  infections  on 
foliage,  as  well  as  protect  it  from  fur¬ 
ther  infection.  Lime  sulphur  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  sometimes  should  be  recom¬ 
mended,  even  though  some  burning  is 
experienced.  Lime  also  is  very  effective 
in  burning  out  scab  infections.  Bor¬ 
deaux  has  similar  fungicidal  properties; 
however,  it  too  may  cause  severe  burn¬ 
ing.  We  are  using  a  number  of  copper 
preparations  this  year,  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  that  are  recommended  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  burn.  A  copper 
spray  that  would  not  burn  but  would 


Four  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  peas, 
limed  and  fertilized  so  as  to  grow  vig¬ 
orous  vines  and  produce  a  large  yield. 

effectively  control  scab  and  other  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  would  be  the  ideal  fun¬ 
gicide. 

Lime  for  Spinach 

Last  week  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
meeting  Dr.  F.  S.  Zimmerly,  Director 
of  the  Norfolk  Experiment  Station, 
who  is  carrying  on  extensive  research 
in  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers  for 
spinach.  The  result  of  his  research,  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  the  growers 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  indicates  that  a 
pH  of  6  shows  the  best  lime  supply  for 
spinach.  A  pH  of  7  may  cause  as  much 
trouble  as  a  pH  of  5,  because  it  some¬ 
times  vnll  destroy  the  balance  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements.  This  is  indicated  by  a 
distinct  yellowing  of  the  crop.  Some¬ 
times  this  may  be  corrected  by  apply¬ 
ing  magnesium  sulphate  or  manganese 
sulphate  sprayed  on  the  crop,  if  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  not  too  extreme.'  Thus  it 
would  appear  as  though  our  crops  are 
becoming  as  particular  as  human  be¬ 
ings  and  want  to  have  their  food  prop¬ 
erly  seasoned  and  balanced  before 
they  will  thrive. 

Dr.  Zimmerly  is  recommending  mag¬ 
nesium  sulphate  as  an  addition  to  the 
fertilizer  mixture.  Many  of  the  soils  are 
responding  to  this  element.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  complete  fertilizer  analyzing 
3-10-6,  the  nitrogen  largely  from  aD 
organic  source.  About  1000  pounds 
should  be  applied  to  each  acre,  followed 
with  a  top  dressing  of  calcium  nitrate 
about  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
after  the  spinach  has  made  a  good  start 
to  grow.  I  was  quite  interested  in  dis* 
cussing  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


PASTURE  is  cheap.  Pasture-made  milk  isn’t  cheap.  It’s  made 
of  grass  and  cow  flesh.  The  dairyman  who  skimps  on  feeding 
now  will  pay  double  this  fall  in  lost  cow  flesh  and  milk  losses. 


To  My  Friends: 

Just  before  sailing  through  the 
Golden  Gate  we  passed  an  island  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  handsome  building  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  walls  and  beautiful 
gardens.  “It  must  be  the  private  estate 
of  som£  wealthy  man,”  we  thought. 
On  inquiry  we  found  that  one  of  our 
Number  1  Citizens,  A1  Capone,  lives 
there.  Sin  has  a  way  of  paying  exact¬ 
ing  wages  in  the  end. 

There  were  many  interesting  pas¬ 
sengers  on  our  ship.  Each  one  would 
fill  a  column.  For  instance,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Mott,  towers  of  strength 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  brilliant 
Chinese,  T.  Z.  Koo,  whose  flaming, 
evangelistic  messages  have  stirred  all 
America.  A  young  man,  obsessed  by 
the  Oxford  Group  Movement,  who  gave 
up  his  business,  bought  a  round-the- 
world  ticket,  and  expects  to  spend  the 
next  year  wherever  the  Spirit  lead3 
him.  What  a  privilege  to  contact  such 
a  striking  personality  who  has  a  daily 
program  of  Absolute  Purity,  Absolute 
Honesty,  Absolute  Love^  and  Absolute 
Usefulness. 

Then  there  were  eleven  young  fel¬ 
lows  from  Akron,  Ohio,  enroute  to 
Java  to  erect  a  rubber  tire  factory. 
Most  of  them  were  sturdy  country 
boys  who  had  studied  hard  in  school 
and  applied  themselves  in  the  factory, 
until  now  their  Great  Chance  has  come. 
We  spotted  many  couples  newly  mar¬ 
ried.  Among  them  a  number  of  old 
men  with  young  wives.  “You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  he  has  money  or  that  young 
thing  wouldn’t  have  married  him,”  was 
a  remark  we  overheard! 

Early  one  morning,  through  a  thin 
partition  in  a  cabin  next  to  ours,  came 
this  animated  conversation.  Said  the 
husband :  “I’ve  spent  all  my  life  work¬ 
ing  my  fingers  to  the  bone  and  saving 
money  so  we  could  take  an  ocean  trip, 
and  now  you  won’t  get  up  and  go  down 
to  breakfast  with  me.”  Replied  the 
wife:  “Yes,  and  I’ve  been  a  slave  all 
my  life,  getting  up  before  daylight  and 
cooking  your  breakfast,  and  now  when 
I  have  the  chance  you  won’t  let  me  lie 
in  bed  if  I  want  to.” 


Don’t  let  that  happen!  Feed  just  a  little  Body  Cow  Chow  every 
day.  It’s  built  especially  to  go  with  grass.  It  will  keep  your  cows 
in  the  best  of  health  and 
milking  condition,  cost  you 
less  and  pay  you  more.  Get 
Body  Cow  Chow  from  your 
nearest  Purina  dealer. 


PURINA 

MILLS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Will  you  get  out  /our  geography  and 
find  the  180th  Meridian?  To  me  it  has 
just  been  a  line  on  the  map,  but  now 
it  has  a  real  significance.  On  Sunday 
night,  March  3rd,  I  went  to  sleep  while 
our  good  ship  sailed  on  West.  When  I 
woke  up  next  morning  it  was  Tuesday, 
March  5th.  A  whole  day  lost!  Where 
had  it  gone?  In  my  diary,  March  4th, 
1935,  is  an  absolute  blank.  I  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  loss.  I  just  can’t  ex¬ 
press  it.  I  have  lost  many,  many  days 
in  my  life  because  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  But  never  before  has 
my  opportunity  been  taken  away. 

Maybe  you,  too,  can  recall  some  lost 
days,  when  not  a  field  was  ploughed, 
not  a  seed  sown,  nothing  done.  Well, 
my  day  was  lost.  I  know  it  wasn’t  my 
fault,  but  anyway,  I’m  thinking  up 
ways  to  make  up  for  that  loss.  My  lost 
days  just  challenge  the  best  in  me  to 
make  up  that  loss.  I’ve  heard  of  people 
trying  to  do  six  days’  work  in  five. 
Anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  have  any 
lost  day  charged  up  to  me.  I’m  going 
to  make  up  for  it. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

As  I  take  you  with  me  to  the  Orient, 
I  want  as  nearly  as  possible  to  make 
my  experiences  yours.  So  until  my 
next  travel  letter,  let’s  both  DARE 
to  make  up  our  losses  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mou 
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UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  VIA  THE  SS.  OCTORARA  AND  THE  SS.  JUNIATA 


“Nature's  Route  to  and  From  the  West' 

*  Plan  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes  this  year.  For  a  vacation 
to  the  West  and  the  National  Parks,  the  Great  Lakes 
provide  an  inspired  route.  Through  tickets  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  your  travel  or  railway  agent  to  include  one 
way  or  round  trip  passage  on  the  Lakes  via  the  modern 
ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation. 


Or  spend  a  full  vacation  cruising  the  Lakes.  Special 
nine-day  (between  Buffalo  and  Duluth)  and  five-day 
cruises  (between  Buffalo  and  Mackinac  Island  with  no 
shore  expense)  have  been  scheduled  with  frequent  sail¬ 
ings.  Thrill  to  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  Great  Lakes’ 
country  .  .  .  relax  and  rest  on  sun-drenched  decks  cool¬ 
ed  by  stirring  breezes  .  .  .  enjoy  delightful  meals  and 
a  full  schedule  of  entertainment  with  dancing  every 
night.  Adequate  shore  leave  is  arranged  at  all  points 
of  interest. 

GREAT  LAKES  TRANSIT  CORPORATION 

J.  F.  CONDON,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  120  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO  (NIAGARA  FALLS)  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

MACKINAC  ISLAND  SAULT  STE.  MARIE  HOUGHTON  DULUTH 


Adequate  Facilities  for  Automobiles  Between  All  Ports. 


DT  A  MTO  ALL  LEADING 
iLAMlO  VARIETIES 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Tomato  . $0.40  $1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

Cabbage  . 40  1.25  1.75  1.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.50  5.00  4.50 

Brussel  Sprout  . 50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20 . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field  grown  Celery, 
Celeriac,  and  Cabbage  plants,  all .  standard  varieties, 
ready  for  shipment  about  June  20.  Prices  for  celery 
and  celeriac,  thirty  cents  per  hundred,  two  dollars  per 
thousand,  $1.75  per  thousand  above  five  thousand. 
Cabbage  plants:  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  $1.50 
per  thousand,  $1.25  per  thousand  above  five  thousand. 
All  FOB  Canastota. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


10,000,000  GUARANTEED  PLANTS  — 

Cabbage,  postpaid,  200-60c;  400-$ 1 .00 :  I  000-$ 1 .60.  Ex¬ 
pressed.  2,000-$2.00;  5,000-$4.00.  Catalog. 
MELLINGER  SEED  CO.,  NORTH  LIMA.  OHIO. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Highest  quality  only.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $4.00,  cabbage  $2.00.  Tomatoes  $3.00.  Broccoli, 
Sprouts.  Send  for  list.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W,  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  oars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.  McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


All  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid. 
Grown  from  certified  seed.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

500  1.000  6.000 

ONION  PLANTS  . 65  $1.10  $4.50 

Varieties:  Yellow  Bermuda.  Chrysta]  Wax  and  Valencia. 

500  1.000  5,000 

TOMATO  PLANTS  . 90  1.50  7.00 

Varieties:  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore.  Earliana  and 
Stone. 

500  1,000  5.000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  . 80  1.25  5.50 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Early  Flat  Dutch.  Premium  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

Write  for  special  prices  for  large  numbers.  We  are 
growing  approximately  thirty  million  plants:  all  field 
grown,  none  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Delaware  Nurseries 

Box  No.  4  SelbyvilSe,  Del. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Smooth  Rurais,  Rural  Russets,  and  new  variety 
KATAHDIN.  Write  for  prices. 

PORTER  &.  BONNEY.  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe,  Bonnie, 
Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore,  500-75c,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  pepper  plants. 
Egg  Plants,  500-90C,  1 000 -$ 1 .50.  Cabbage  Plants,  all 

varieties.  500-60C,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.00.  Prompt  shipment. 
SIMS  PLANT  CO..  INC.,  PEMBROKE.  GA. 


1935  StateHorseshoe  Champion 


To  Be  Chosen 


In  1924,  the  winner  at  Syracuse  threw  less  than  10  per  cent 
ringers.  In  1935,  he  will  have  to  throw  nearer  50  per  cent. 


1  DOUBT  if  there  is  a  characteristic 
more  universal  in  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  than  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition.  Some  men  invest  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  golf  clubs,  fees,  and  in¬ 
struction,  yet  have  less  fun  than  a 
group  of  farmers  who  get  together  af¬ 
ter  milking  to  practice  the  ancient  and 
honorable  sport  of  barnyard  golf! 

Few  world  champions  started  prac¬ 
ticing  with  the  idea  of  reaching  the 
top,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  men  who 
since  1924  have  been  crowned  amateur 
horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  champions  of 
New  York  start¬ 
ed  throwing 
horseshoes  with 
that  object  in 
view.  They  start¬ 
ed  because  they 
enjoyed  it — which 
is  the  best  reason 
of  all.  But  it 
does  no  harm  to 
sort  of  keep  the 
Farm  Bureau- 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  State 
Fair  in  mind.  It 
adds  just  that 
much  more  in¬ 
centive  and  zest 
to  the  game. 

Since  the  Farm 
Bureau  -American 
Agriculturist  contest  was  started  at 
Syracuse  back  in  1924,  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  the  aim  of  con¬ 
testants.  The  first  year  county  cham¬ 
pions  averaged  to  throw  less  than  one 
ringer  in  ten  shoes  thrown.  To  be  ex¬ 
act,  the  percentage  was  7.7.  In  1934, 
E.  L.  Ditton  of  Wayne  County,  who 
took  home  first  prize  money  and  the 
medal,  threw  almost  one  ringer  out  of 
two.  His  percentage  was  47.5,  and  — 
more  remarkable  still  —  the  percentage 
of  all  contestants  in  the  finals  was 
43.6.  We  mention  this,  not  to  discour¬ 
age  you,  but  as  a  warning  of  the  sort 
of  competition  county  winners  will  be 
up  against  next  fall. 

If  your  county  was  represented  at 
Syracuse  in  1934,  the  holding  of  an¬ 
other  county  contest  this  summer  will 
probably  be  a  matter  of  course.  If 
your  county  was  not  represented,  all 
that  is  needed  is  your  enthusiasm  plus 
that  of  other  farmers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Your  County  Agent  will  do  his 
part.  Contestants  at  Syracuse  must 
be  certified  by  county  farm  bureau 
agents  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  county  contests  are 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

left  with  them;  but  the  usual  time  of 
deciding  who  shall  represent  the  county 
at  Syracuse  is  at  the  annual  farm  and 
home  bureau  picnic. 

Last  year  at  Syracuse,  35  counties 
actually  sent  county  champions.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  had  county  contests  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  winner 
was  unable  to  come.  One  man  was 
mixed  up  in  an  accident  but  was  game 
and  competed  just  the  same.  We  hope 
the  time  will  come,  perhaps  this  year, 
when  every  agricultural  county  in  the 

state  of  New  York 
will  be  represent¬ 
ed.  Just  before  the 
contest  each  year 
we  get  letters 
from  several  per- 
s  o  n  s  regretting 
that  their  county 
will  not  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Then  it 
is  too  late;  the 
time  to  plan  for  a 
county  contest  is 
now.  As  a  start¬ 
er,  drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  for  a 
copy  of  the  speci¬ 
al  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  contest 
and  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  National  Horseshoe 
Pitchers’  Association,  which  will  gov¬ 
ern  all  points  not  covered  in  the  special 
rules. 

The  state  champion  in  1935  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  gold  medal  from  American 
Agriculturist.  All  those  who  compete 
will  receive  their  round  trip  fare  at 
excursion  rates  to  Syracuse  and  will 
compete  for  the  following  prize  list: 
first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third,  $30; 
fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth,  $5;  and 
seventh,  $5. 

While  I  think  of  it,  I  want  to  suggest 
that  if  you  throw  horseshoes  either  for 
fun  or  with  the  state  contest  in  mind, 
fix  up  a  regulation  court.  The  official 
rules  tell  how  to  do  it.  I  heard  a 
couple  of  the  boys  at  Syracuse  last 
fall  saying,  rather  ruefully,  that  they 
were  not  used  to  pitching  on  clay  courts 
and  could  not  get  the  hang  of  it.  Of 
course  it  may  have  been  just  an  alibi- 
If  not,  perhaps  one  of  them  will  come 
back  and  win  this  year,  that  is,  unless 
you  win,  ■  yourself.  Anyway,  here’s 
good  luck  to  you,  and  may  the  best 
man  win! 


The 

NEW  YORK 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
and 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

will  cooperate  in  holding 
the  12th  Annual 
HORSESHOE  PITCHING 
TOURNAMENT 
at  the 

New  York  Stale  Fair 

August  27  and  28. 

Will  Your  County  Be  Represented  ? 


-  -l_.u-i.il1*-!. . .  Vi 

For  “Days  OfF’ancTDays  On” 

Whether  it’s  for  pleasure  or  business  Esso  Marketers  have  been 
serving  the  American  farmer— grandfather,  father,  and  son— for 
over  half  a  century.  Their  products  mean  as  much  to  the  woman 
who  drives  as  they  do  to  the  man,  and  they  include  also  many 
which  make  housekeeping  easier  and  help  in  woman’s  work. 

There  are  five  simple  reasons  why  you  and  your  family  should 
make  a  habit  of  stopping  at  the  red,  white,  and  blue  oval  Esso  sign, 
and  why  you  should  look  for  Esso  Marketers  products  as  well  in 
the  general  store. 

These  reasons  are  reliability,  economy,  reputation,  accessibility,  and 
complete  service. 

You  can  bet  on  Esso  Marketers  products.  They  will  always  deliver 
top  service.  Their  fuels  and  oils  save  you  money  by  more  mileage 
per  dollar;  by  greater  power;  by  avoiding  ‘breakdowns  due  to 
overheating. 

They  are  always  handy— always  near  you— because  there  are  over 
30,000  Esso  dealers  and  stations  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 


ESSO  MARKETERS 
PRODUCTS 

Aerotype  ESSO,  Essolene  Motor  Fuel,  and 
Essolube  Motor  Oil,  for  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  and  gas  engine. 

Essoleum  Greases  •  Ennjay  Axle  Greases, 
Harness  Oil,  Separator  Oil,  and  Parowax* 
Essoheat  Fuel  Oil  and  Range  Oil  •  Esso 
Handy  Oil  •  Kerosene  •  Tri-Rad  Motor 
Specialties  »Molac  Cattle  Spray  and  Flit  • 
Tree  Sprays  •  Atlas  Tires,  Batteries,  and 
Accessories  •  Gilbert  &  Barker  Oil  Burner# 


ESSO  MARKETERS 
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Holstein 
Friesians _ 

YOUNG  SIRES  FOR  SALE 

Out  of  our  Herd  Sires  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead 
and  Sir  Boss,  and  from  dams  with 
600  to  1200  lbs.  butter  records. 
Good  individuals  and  well  grown  herd, 
accredited  and  blood  tested. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  INC., 

Poland,  New  York. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 

Bred  H olsteins 

THE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WALKER  FAMILY  THAT  WE  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  OUR  1114  LB.  SON  OF  KING  BESSIE. 
This  cross  means  high  test  and  production. 

MIDDLETON  FARMS, 

Black  River,  ...  New  York 


Osborndale  Farm 

offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls — from  out¬ 
standing  foundation  cows  and  sired  by  “Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,”  “Sir  Piebe  Inka  May  Fayne”  and 
“Osborndale  Joash  Ollie  Homestead.” 

(Herd  federally  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis 
for  ten  years.) 

600  HAWTHORNE  AVE..  r>pr].v  rnnn 

p.  o.  drawer  469.  JLieroy,  vonn. 


ELLKA  Y  FARMS 


Purebred  Holsteins 

ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  SMALL. 

ELLIOT  SPRINGSTEAD 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


SHAWANGUNK  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

herd  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  has  been  purchased 
by  farmer  Manager  B.  H.  Decker.  Same  construc¬ 
tive  policy  of  breeding  &  testing  will  be  carried  on. 

Shawangunk  Valley 
Stock  Farm 

B.  H.  Decker,  Owner.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WINFARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  Sire:  Starkdale  Kerk  Creamelle  Colantha. 

His  Sire:  King  Kerk  Colanthus,  Sire  of  4% 
daughters. 

His  Dam:  Maaikenshof  Edmina  Colantha,  608  Fat 
3.8  Class  B.  She  a  grand  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Creamelle,  Korndyke  Lad,  and  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Denver. 

SONS  FOR  SALE  FROM  C.T.A.  DAMS. 

HUNTTING  C.  WINANS  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


River  Meadow  Farms 

Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

1ST  PRIZE  HERD  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  1934. 

Bloodtested  and  Accredited.  10  Bred  Heifers,  all  from 
excellently  bred  ancestry  and  one  yearling  bull  with 
high  test  dam.  Lowest  Prices. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  N.Y. 


-  TWO  YEAR  OLD  - 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam  a  granddaughter  of 
“King  of  the  Pontiac’s.”  Record  for  7  days  30.56  lb. 
butter,  687  lb.  milk.  For  276  days:  Butter  521.28 
lbs.  Average  test  4.2%.  Sire  “King  Changeling 
Pontiac  Abbekerk.”  Dam's  record  30.50  lb.  butter. 
Best  day’s  milk  102.2  lb.  PRICE  $150. 

HARRY  W.  PETZOLD 

_ _  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  _ 


For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old,  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
dams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

L.  «J»  LONERGAN,  Homer,  INI.  V. 


Dairymen  Vote  to  Amend  Interstate  Plan 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


another  tax  on  an  already  over¬ 
burdened  industry. 

2.  Licensing  of  milk  dealers  is  un¬ 
constitutional  in  light  of  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision. 

3.  Plan  will  fasten  control  and  costs 
of  control  upon  dairy  industry  per¬ 
manently.  There  is  too  much  regula¬ 
tion,  too  much  bureaucracy,  too  much 
regimentation,  now. 

4.  Plan  will  effectively  prevent  dairy¬ 
men  ever  from  striking  if  and  when 
conditions  become  intolerable. 

5.  “Religion  begins  at  home.  Why 
don’t  milk  boards  enforce  their  own 
orders  in  their  own  States  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  run  interstate  business?” 

Those  in  favor  of  the  plan  said: 

1.  Must  do  milk  marketing  job  a 
step  at  a  time.  Cleaning  up  chiseling 
in  interstate  milk  is  first  step.  Do 
this  and  other  improvements  will  fol¬ 
low  in  order. 

2.  New  York  Milk  Board  has  con¬ 
trolled  upstate  prices  fairly  well.  Fail¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City  chiefly  because 
of  chiseling  by  interstate  milk. 

3.  Small  cost  of  plan  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  savings  if  price  cutting  can 
be  prevented. 

4.  No  milk  board  in  one  State  can 
enforce  its  orders  or  serve  its  dairy¬ 
men  without  full  cooperation  of  and 
coordination  with  all  other  States  in 
Milk  Shed.  Only  way  to  do  this  is 
with  help  of  Federal  administrator. 

During  last  part  of  meeting  several 
men,  including  leaders  of  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  spoke 
in  favor  of  plan  but  with  modifications. 
Some  of  their  suggested  amendments 
are: 

1.  Guarantee  issuance  of  orders  by 
each  of  the  several  States,  and  by 

Federal  government,  of  uniform  prices 

in  various  classes  for  all  milk. 

2.  Prevent  the  following  situation: 

Under  the  plan,  producers  delivering 

to  distributors  who  have  large  per¬ 
centage  of  fluid  milk  would  get  near 
the  fluid  price  for  their  milk,  while  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  distributors  who 
have  a  high  percentage  of  surplus  milk 
would  get  near  surplus  price  for  their 
milk.  This  would  mean  continuous 
urge  on  the  part  of  those  producers 
receiving  surplus  or  lower  price  to 


put  their  milk  in  fluid  market,  even 
below  the  established  fluid  market 
price.  This  would  continue  price  cut¬ 
ting  and  eventually  defeat  purpose  of 
plan. 

3.  Include  in  new  proposal  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  plans  developed  by  two  other 
committees,  namely,  Committee  of  18 
and  New  York  Milk  Shed  Conference, 
which  spent  months  on  milk  market 
problems. 

Governors’  Committee  plan,  in  its 
original  form,  was  not  approved  by 
dairymen  at  Utica.  They  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck  and  his  committee,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  “to  consider  and  adopt 
such  workable  suggestions  as  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  meeting.”  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  asked  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  call¬ 
ing  another  public  hearing  if  need  be, 
to  obtain  definite  action  on  amended 
plan.  In  a  further  amendment,  Com¬ 
mittee  was  asked  to  consider  work  of 
New  York  Milk  Shed  Conference  in 
trying  to  solve  this  problem  of  milk 
price  maintenance. 

After  listening  all  day  to  excited 
speakers  on  both  sides,  it  was  hard  to 
say  that  majority  favored  anything. 
This  particular  proposal  probably 
should  be  amended  in  some  respects, 
and  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  and  his 
Committee  are  willing  to  amend  it  if 
he  can  find  what  dairymen  really  want, 
but  in  any  case  there  is  not  much  hope 
of  finding  any  solution  for  dairymen’s 
troubles  until  there  is  less  thinking 
With  emotions  and  more  With  intellect. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  pro¬ 
fessional  milk  speakers  and  agitators, 
usually  with  their  own  axes  to  grind 
or  with  some  unwise,  unworkable  plan 
to  put  across,  with  result  that  dairymen 
themselves  do  not  have  much  chance 
to  get  at  the  real  truth  and  to  discuss 
and  think  out  remedies  for  their 
troubles.  Many  of  these  agitators  rep¬ 
resent  milk  dealers,  some  of  whom  are 
interested  in  keeping  farmers  fighting 
among  themselves.  In  this  they  seem 
to  have  succeeded  to  their  hearts’  con¬ 
tent.  H.  I.  Phillips,  the  columnist  writ¬ 
er,  said  recently:  “What  America 
most  needs  is  two  people  who  at  one 
and  the  same  time  can  agree  upon 
what  America  most  needs.” 


For  Brown  Swiss  Admirers 

Live  wire  Brown  Swiss  breeders  are 
building  up  considerable  interest  in  this 
relatively  new  breed.  Summer  picnic 
this  year  will  be  at  Hilltop  Farm,  own¬ 
ed  by  D.  N.  Boice  of  Churchville,  N.  Y. 
Date  is  Saturday,  June  22nd,  10:30  A. 
M.  All  Swiss  breeders  and  those  who 
may  become  Swiss  breeders  are  invited. 
You  will  find  the  farm  twelve  miles 
west  of  Rochester  on  route  33.  Pack 
the  lunch  basket  and  go  prepared  to 
hear  some  good  talks  and  see  some 
good  cows. 

SLANT:  There  is  nothing  more  val¬ 
uable  than  a  trip  to  see  how  the  other 
fellow  does  things. 

*  *  * 

Horses  On  the  Make 

Farmers  with  good  young  horses  to 
sell  are  in  luck.  Professor  Harper  of 


Cornell  reports  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  such  animals  and  their  prices  are 
rising.  Now  is  time,  also,  for  farmers 
who  need  horses  to  stock  up.  They  are 
not  expected  to  he  so  cheap  again  for 
eight  or  ten  years  to  come.  Horse-rais¬ 
ing  for  next  year  or  two  should  pay. 

*  *  * 

About  Meat 

Trumansburg,  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  gets  in  the  limelight  through  two 
youngsters  from  the  Central  School. 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  of¬ 
fered  ten  prizes  for  a  meat  story  con¬ 
test  in  the  Northeast.  Olive  Clark, 
Trumansburg,  took  first  prize  of  $200, 
and  Charliea  Slocum,  8th  prize  of 
$10.00.  The  contest  was  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  one  and  over  2,000  boys  and  girls 
tried  for  prizes. 

SLANT:  Nothing  like  a  bit  of  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  the  youngsters  work. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 


BellmatTi  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  New  York  Approved 

Herd  No.  45487  Herd  No.  46. 

MAY  ROSE  AND  GLENWOOD  BLOOD  LINES. 
Young  Bulls  from  High  record  cows  for  sale. 

Earl  D.  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

UNKAMET  FARM 

IVIA.Y  ROSE  and  SEQUEL 

GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  Bloodtested. 
Bull  Calves  for  sale. 

D.  L.  TUFTS  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Y/JCHMERE  farm 


Wayne  Co. 


Ontario,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
from  Butter  fat  and  May  Rose  breeding.  Dams  have 
D.H.I.A.  Records.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  for  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them. 
RICHARD  BAUCH,  Mgr. 

A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 

CROCKER  FARMS 

Fast  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of 


(guernseys 


MY  HERD  OF  SEVENTY  HEAD  IS  BRED  TO  SHOW 
AND  PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST. 

A  few  bull  calves  and  foundation  Cows  for  sale. 

N.  OAKS,  Jr.,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


V 


ALLEY  MEAD 


:  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE,  MASTITIS  FREE. 
Herd  average  410  lbs.  fat.  Now  offering  6  mo.  old 
bull  from  550  lb.  dam.  Others  priced  according  to 
dam’s  production. 

L.  M.  RIPLEY 

Address  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.  Phone.  Owasco,  N.Y. 

^pplecot  Quernsey  jparm 

Use  a  proven  Sire  and  improve  your  Herd. 
Wyebrook  Glorious  of  Arrow  Farm  138348. 
Proven  by 

OSCAR.  BORDEN  &  SON’S 

Schaghticoke,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 


cDonald  Farms  Guernsey  Bulls 


M! 

|  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD. 

IWe  have  for  sale  bulls  from  one  month  to  service- 
[able  age  from  record  dams  and  known  bulls. 
Visit  the  farm  and  look  them  over. 

McDonald  farms 

Cortland,  New  York. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


ALLEN 

FARM 


Guernseys 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Polly’s  Count  of  Sepascot  162411- 
Dam — Flodell  Pollyanna  1 0 1 26 1 . 

13045  M.,  717  Fat,  Class  E.  N.  Y.  State  chapipion 
when  made. 

Offering  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  our  best  dams. 
G.  HERBERT  ALLEN 

SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO..  NEW  YORK- 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  Special  Livestock  Advertisers  aB 
tanging  their  copy  in  the  June  22  issue: 
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rocker  Farms,  East  River  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y- 
.  J.  Lonergan,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
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ligh  Pastures,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

3hn  Luchsinger,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[eridale  Farms.  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

>eroy  Taylor,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

,'m.  F.  Vollmer,  Akron.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  rec¬ 
ord  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Herd  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 


TARBELL  FARMS 


Smithville  Flats, 


New  York 


STAR  SHIELD  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

MAPLE  LANE  ULTIMAS  —  Three  years  old. 
Sire:  Blue  Blood  Ultimas. 

Dam:  Lady  Lars  of  Sunnyside. 

Prize  Bull  of  Ulster  County  1933,  and  third  place 
at  Syracuse  Fair  1933.  Blood  tested. 


H.  B.  Elmendorf 


Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 


G  WANTED  _ 

uernsey  Cows 

BLOOD  TESTED  AND  FREE  FROM  MASTITIS. 


Please  quote  prices. 


M.  L.  Swackhamner,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Popularity 

Is  well  demonstrated  in  the  $275.  per  head 
Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale  average  on  48  animals 
averaging  16  months  of  age. 

We  invite  consideration  of  the  practical  features  of 
this  breed  as  most  economical  and  long  lived 
producers  of  4%  milk. 

We  usually  have  stock  of  both  sexes  in  offer 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Strathglass  Farm 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr., 

Port  Chester,  New  York. 


hArtnett  fARMs 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FEDERAL  TESTED. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  TOP  QUALITY 

AYRSHIRES 

Bulls  and  heifers  of  real  leadership  calibre, 
sired  by  “Flag”  or  out  of  “Flag”  dams. 

Write  or  visit 

NORMANDY  FARMS 

NORRISTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ELIAS  SELLERS.  Mgr. 


EIco  Dairy  Farms 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

royally  bred  type,  size  and  produc¬ 
tion.  IMPORTED  SIRE  AND  AUCHENBRAIN 
BRED  DAM. 

Write  for  details  and  low  price. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND  Auburn,  New  York 


MERIDALE  FARMS  “ 

Has  on  hand  at  all  times  both  imported  and  domestic 

JERSEYS 

ALL  ANIMALS  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
Write  for  catalog. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

-  Meredith,  New  York  — 1 


HIGH  PASTURES 


Jerseys 


QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 
Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
18.012  lbs.  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 
OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat, 
15,834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Estate  of 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Owner. 


HIGH  PASTURES  ^efsU 

Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


ELM  HILL 


J 


erseys 


Production  —  T  ype  —  Quality 


BULLS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
FROM  THE  BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES. 


Elm  Hill  Farm  BR00KFIELD' 


MASS. 


P 


LATO  BROOK  FARIV1 

Owl  Interest  Jerseys 

A.J.C.C.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  Average 
9544  lbs.  Milk  —  466.69  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  farmers  prices  a  bull  calf,  backed 
by  high  production  and  proven  transmitting  ability. 
Dams  record  8405  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  tat  at  2  years. 
ACCREDITED  AND  ABORTION  FREE. 

CARL  W.  MILLER  R.  D.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
^  Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Bulls  4  to  18  mo.  old  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  highest  Proven  sires  of  breed  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  from  600  lb.  dams  testing  over  6%. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlovwille,  -  -  New  York 


BROWN 

SWISS 

CATTLE 


Riverside  Ranch  offers  a  limited  number 
of  animals  for  sale.  Blood  tested  and 
free  from  mastitis. 


Peter  Klotzbach,  Jr.,  &  Sons, 

1  Corfu.  N.  Y.  Res.  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y. 


e A 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

fov  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America's  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


HEREFORDS 


When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  stock 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  New  England’s  largest 
pure-bred  herd  and  can  most  always  fill  any  de¬ 
mand.  Right  now  we  offer  some  attractive  buys  in 
bred  cows  and  herd  header  prospects. 

HERD  T.B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

BROOKVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 


HONEY 


THE  BEST  SPREAD  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

60  lbs.  extra  quality  clover,  $4.80;  28  lb.  handy  pail. 
$2.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post  paid,  $l.50i 
15  lbs.,  $2.10;  10  lbs.  clover  chunk  comb,  $1.50. 
Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Many  diabetics 
buy  honey  by  the  60  lb.  can.  If  it  is  a  safe  sweet  for 
them  why  is  it  not  the  best  sweet  for  us  all,  especially 
children?  “There’s  a.  reason.” 


F.  YV.  Lesser, 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


H-O-N-E-Y 


Choice  Table  Grade:  60  lb.  can  2-60  lb.  cans 

Fine  Clover  .  $4.80  $9.00 

Clover  Baswood  Blend  . 4.50  8.40 

Buckwheat  .  3.90  7.20 

By  Freight  F.O.B.  here. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  —  NO  SAMPLES. 


WM.  F.  V0LLMER 


Akron,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 


Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  No.  3 — original  strain  of  this  grand  old  variety. 
RUSSET  RURAL — an  improved  strain  from  Michigan. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  Ralph  Baker  NewlcSk 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown,  stored  and  graaed  for  seed  purposes. 
SMOOTH  RURAL  —  EARLY  COBBLER 
Carlots  or  Truckloads.  Write  or  Wire  for  Lowest  Prices. 

ROBERT  D.  KNAPP 

Preble,  -  New  York 


V 


V 


Hodnett  Farms 

GROWERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
Especially  recommend  the  HEAVYWEIGHT. 
Proven  for  20  years  as  New  York’s  best  White  Rural. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Katahdin  Potatoes 

The  new  deal  round  white  smooth  skin  Potato. 
Few  and  shallow  eyes.  Disease-resistent.  Very  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Excellent  variety. 

H.  J.  SHOUP 

Little  Valley,  New  York 


So 


CAYUGA 
.00-$3.50 


MANCHU 

$2.00 


YBEAN 


S 


Sweet  Clover  seed  $5.00  Bu 
HONEY:  60  lb..  Clover  $4.50,  Amber  $3.90. 

5  lb.  clover  $1.00  Post  paid.  Amber  .75. 

C.  1.  BALDRIDGE  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

II  j  Hanson  Strain 

White  leghorns 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  bred  for  large  birds,  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 
This  is  proven  by  the  results  of  our  Customers  and  our. 
fine  showing  at  the  Egg  Laying  Contests.  All  breeders 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  two  leading  Heavy  Breeds.  My  breeding  program  is 
based  on  Early  Maturity,  Rapid  Feathering.  Heavy  Pro¬ 
duction.  and  Large  Eggs.  All  breeders  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Send  for  lower  prices 
and  illustrated  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  A,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


LEGLOR7VS 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  Poultry- Item  Trophy  33,184  eggs,  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks:  269  eggs,  277.3  pts. 

.  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  65  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champio'n  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Y’ineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  stock  and  hatching  eggs  from  Kauder’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  - —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  laying  strains  Same  championship  breeding 
present  in  every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  on  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tZ 
"V ht  Strain  Bred  J or  Lar^t  Uniform  Whitt  E^s  Always."' 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  averagi 
4'/t  lbs..  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  stain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed, 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free,  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 

Classified  by  A.J.C.C.  15  years  of  steady  Reg.  of 
merit  testing  and  showing.  Senior  Herd  Sire  “Sybils 
Gamboge  Count.”  his  dam  “Sybils  Miss  May”  with 
1098  lbs.  butter.  His  2  oldest  sons  have  silver  and 
gold  medal  daughters.  2  young  sons  by  silver 
medal  dams 


JOHN  LUCHSINGER, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  3. 


Fun  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 
B®thesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON:  Manager. 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  tor  excellence 
of  type,  buttertat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass. 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Fifteen  yearling  heifers,  two  yearling 
bulls,  sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  SCO  ON 

R.  D.  2,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


.Aberdeen' .Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


CERTIFIED 

Alpha  :  Ithacan  :  Wheat 
Barley  \  Oats  .'  Straw 

THOMAS  CARMAN 

Trumansburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE . .  . 

SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES. 
EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  CHEAP  PRICE. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

Dr.  H.  G.  PADGET 

Tully,  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  WISCONSIN  NO.  38 

BARLEY 

6  ROWED,  HIGH  YIELDING,  BARBLESS 
MATURES  WITH  CORN  ELLIAN  OATS 
FIRST  AWARD  AT  ROCHESTER  SEED  SHOW. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


I  .URGE  T.flYING  T.EGHORNS 

Pullorum  Clean — Heavy  Duty — R.O.P.  &  Certified  Stock 
and  Eggs. 

PRICES  LOW  FOR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

SAND  HILL 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  Stock 
A  few  choice  pullets  for  sale. 

I.  D.  KARR  Almond,  New  York 

Gladiolus  Choice  B ulbs 

OUR  ORIGINATION  EXTRA  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Selected  Prize  Winners  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz. 
Fancy  Bulbs  named,  $2.00  per  doz. 

Choice  Bulbs  named.  $1.00  per  doz. 

Good  bulbs  mixdd,  50c  per  doz.,  $3.00  per  100. 

MRS.  ALEX  STRACHAN 

Stanley  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 


(396)  12 
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SALAD  OIL 

FROM 

CORN 

EXCELLENT  for  COOKING 


Summer  time  is  salad  time. 
Nothing  tastes  better  on  fresh 
vegetable  and  fruit  salads  than 
fresh  salad  dressings.  Mazola 
Salad  Oil  makes  them  delicious — 
easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Try  any  one  of  the  following 
recipes  and  find  out  for  yourself 
just  how  much  more  appetizing 
salads  are  when  you  have  fresh , 
pure  dressings. 


■  Mazola  Salad  Dressing 

|  egg  Va  teaspoon  paprika 

2  tablespoons  sugar  Va  eup  vinegar 

I1/*  teaspoons  salt  %  cup  Mazola 

2  teaspoons  dry  mustard  I  cup  water 

4  tablespoons  Argo  Cornstarch 
(All  measurements  should  be  level) 

Put  egg,  sugar,  seasoning,  vinegar  and 
Mazola  in  mixing  bowl,  but  DO  NOT 
STIR.  Make  a  paste  by  mixing  the 
Argo  Cornstarch  with  cup  water, 
add  additional  Y%  cup  water  and  cook 
over  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly 
until  it  boils  and  clears  up. 

Add  hot  cornstarch  mixture  to  in¬ 
gredients  in  mixing  bowl  and  beat 
briskly  with  Dover  egg  beater.  Cool 
before  serving. 


■  Mazola  French  Dressing 

V2  CUP  Mazola  'A  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  vinegar  Va  teaspoon  white  pepper 

Beat  thoroughly  and  use  with  any 
vegetable,  meat  or  fish  salad. 


H  Mazola  French  Dressing 
for  Fruit  Salads 

Va  cup  Mazola  */„  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  lemon  Juice  Va  teaspoon  paprika 

Beat  until  thoroughly  blended  and 
use  with  any  fruit  salad. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  CO. 

17  Battery  Place, 

New  York  City. 


I  go  to  a  Sheep  Shearing  Festival 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

colorful  event  has  come  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  of  the  State,  going 
to  a  different  locality  each  year.  This 
year  it  was  held  on  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Manwaring,  near  Norwich  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  State.  Norwich  was 
not  the  earliest  settlement  but  it  was 
the  first  incorporated  city  and  it  has 
had  a  long  and  rather  palmy  history. 
I  ventured  to  remark  to  one  good  lady 
whom  I  met  that  I  had  understood  that 
in  the  old  days,  Norwich  was  known  as 
“The  Flower  of  New  England.”  She  re¬ 
buked  me  severely.  “Sir,”  she  said, 
“please  remember  that  Norwich  is  still 
the  Flower  of  New  England.”  I  liked 
her  the  better  for  the  reply.  Blessed  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  loyally  stands 
up  for  their  own  bailiwick  at  all  times. 

The  Manwaring  farm  is  not  preten¬ 
tious  as  estates  go,  but  it  is  fortunate 
in  that  it  has  been  held  through  very 
many  years  by  people  who  loved  it.  The 
old  New  England  dwelling,  parts  of 
which  are  now  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  is  a  treasure  house  of 
books  and  art  and  genuine  antiquities. 
The  farm  has  been  fenced  for  sheep  and 
now  has  about  ninety  Cheviots  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  only  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  much  larger  numbers.  It  is  sure¬ 
ly  an  especially  appropriate  location 
for  such  a  venture,  because  as  the  old 
town  records  disclose,  this  particular 
spot  known  as  “The  Eastern  Great 
Plains”  was  made  a  “sheep  walk”  in  the 
very  earliest  times;  and,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  “sheep  walk”  was  a  large, 
securely  fenced  area  which  was  a  com¬ 
mon  pasture  ground  for  the  sheep  of  all 
the  local  inhabitants.  Connecticut  has 
still  somewhere  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  sheep — not  so  bad  for  a  little 
vest-pocket  state,  but  I  suppose  these 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number 
she  had  a  century  ago.  ■ 

The  paraphernalia  for  a  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  contest  is  not  extensive  or  difficult 
to  assemble.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
substantially  fenced  “judging  ring” — in 
this  case,  a  parallelogram  about  thirty 
by  fifty  feet,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  hand  shears  and  machine 
clippers.  So  far  as  the  hand  shears  are 
concerned,  I  assume  that  each  contes¬ 
tant  will  desire  to  bring  his  own.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  thing  to  secure 
will  be  a  suitable  and  uniform  supply 
of  sheep.  Every  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  knows  that  different  sheep 
vary  widely  in  their  “shearability.”  A 
“cotted”  fleece  presents  an  obstacle 
which  no  amount  of  skill  can  quickly 
overcome;  hence  it  is  important  that 
the  sheep  be  selected  with  care  so  that 
each  contestant  is  given  a  sheep  with 
about  the  same  density  and  character 
of  fleece.  Even  so,  deciding  who  is  the 
best  sheep  shearer  is  not  quite  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  determining  the  victor  in  the 
one  hundred  yard  dash  or  the  running 
broad  jump.  The  winner  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  man  who  first  announces  that 
te  has  finished.  There  is  a  scale  of  points 
including  speed,  smoothness  of  finished 
animal,  freedom  from  cutting  of  skin, 
and  condition  of  fleece  including  pres¬ 
ence  of  short  clipped  fibres  due  to  run¬ 
ning  the  clippers  into  the  cut  off  wool. 

The  entrants  into  the  contest  were 
divided  into  five  classes.  First  there 
were  hand  shearers  and  machine  shear¬ 
ers.  These  two  classes  were  open  to  all 
comers.  Classes  three  and  four  were 
for  hand  shears  and  machines  respec¬ 
tively  and  were  for  boys  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  younger.  Class  five 
was  for  “Professionals”  meaning  there¬ 
by  those  who  had  previously  won  first 
prize  in  Class  two.  Then  at  the  close, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bartlett  of  Chicago,  who  had 
served  as  judge,  gave  what  might  be 
called  a  professional  exhibition.  He 
sheared  with  gloves  on,  which  seemed 
to  me  not  according  to  Hoyle,  but  he 
surely  did  the  job  with  neatness  and 


dispatch.  He  told  us  that  out  in  the 
sheep  range  country,  where  thousands 
of  men  working  by  the  month  shear 
millions  of  sheep,  there  has  come  to  be 
recognized  a  one  best  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  He  also  talked  concerning  the 
method  of  tying  the  fleece.  He  advises 
against  the  use  of  the  familiar  wool- 
box,  but  folds  and  rolls  and  ties  the 
fleece  after  a  standard  pattern  which 
will  facilitate  the  examination  of  the 
buyer,  and  later  will  expedite  the  work 
of  the  wool-sorter  when  he  comes  to  the 
exceedingly  expert  task  of  separating 
the  fleece  into  -  its  many  different 
grades.  In  tying,  one  should  use  just 
string  enough  to  keep  the  fleece  in 
place  and  it  should  not  be  compressed 
or  tied  very  tightly,  one  reason  for  this 
being  that  a  fleece  when  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  was  unfair  to  the  grower  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  to  have  an  undue 
proportion  of  yolk  or  grease  and  hence 
a  smaller  percentage  of  scoured  wool. 

The  time  record  for  peeling  a  sheep 
was  made  by  one  Edward  Knapp  of 
Storrs,  who  used  just  four  minutes  and 
four  seconds  from  the  word  “Go”  until 
the  final  lock  fell  from  the  clippers. 
His  score  was  93.5%  showing  that  his 
work  still  left  something  to  be  desired. 
The  record  time  for  hand  shears  was 
nine  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  The 
hand  shears  is  an  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  implement  and  to  my  surprise  is 
still  made  and  sold  in  the  world,  but  I 
judge  they  are  destined  to  go  the  way 
of  the  grain  cradle  and  the  dodo.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these 
sheep  were  Cheviots  and  they  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  have  a  touch  of  the  wild 
still  remaining  and  are  less  quiet  and 
docile  under  the  shearer’s  hand  than 


some  of  the  other  breeds.  Some  five 
hundred  spectators  from  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  crowded  the  ringside 
and  listened  to  the  speaking  program 
of  the  afternoon,  which  was  distributed 
over  an  amplifying  system.  I  was  told 
that  the  audience  would  have  been 
larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  of  a 
rather  spectacular  Apple  Blossom  Fes¬ 
tival  not  far  away. 

The  closing  event  of  the  day  and  per¬ 
haps  the  one  that  aroused  the  greatest 
popular  enthusiasm  was  the  exhibition 
of  driving  sheep  by  a  highly  trained 
sheep  dog.  I  am  told  that  the  Collie 
“Jock,”  handled  by  J.  B.  Prichard  of 
Storrs,  is  acknowledged  the  best  work¬ 
ing  sheep  dog  in  America.  The  shep¬ 
herd  controlled  him  solely  by  a  code  of 
whistles  and  signals  with  his  cane  and 
the  dog  worked  with  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  putting  the  flock  through  certain 
manoeuvres  and  at  the  last  putting 
them  through  the  gate  into  a  paddock, 
which  successful  conclusion  of  his  task 
evoked  a  round  of  applause  as  spon¬ 
taneous  as  could  possibly  have  been  ac- 
corded  any  feat  of  human  prowess. 

Thus  ended  the  Annual  Sheep  Shear¬ 
ing  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Sheep  Growers  Association.  Those 
of  us  who  were  present  will  not  soon 
forget  it.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  ob¬ 
servances  which  make  for  better  farm¬ 
ing  and  for  a  happier  and  more  enthus¬ 
iastic  life  on  the  land. 


The  hand  shearing  contest  was  won  in 
nine  minutes  and  thirty  seconds  by 
Walter  Yale  of  Meridien. 


Is  Your  Farm  Going  to  Sea  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


Farmers  themselves,  given  time 
enough,  could  probably  work  out  ways 
of  handling  erosion,  but  time  is  a  big 
element  in  saving  this  land,  and  the 
government  will  accomplish  in  a  short 
time  results  that  would  take  farmers 
alone  a  generation  or  two  to  complete. 

My  only  criticism  of  the  erosion  con¬ 
trol  work  being  done  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  apparent  attitude  of  those 
in  charge  of  it  that  the  government 
will  have  to  continue  it  permanently. 
I  believe  that  eventually  it  is  the  farm¬ 
ers’  and  not  the  government’s  job.  It  is 
good  business  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  show  farmers  the  best 
means  of  controlling  erosion,  but  after 
this  is  done  the  government  should 
gradually  fade  out  of  the  picture.  It  is 
fundamental  that  farmers,  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  through  their  organizations, 
must  carry  on  their  own  business  and 
not  look  to  the  government  to  do  it.  The 
government’s  job  should  be  strictly  edu¬ 
cational.  It  should  find  and  demonstrate 
the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  then 


let  the  people  themselves  do  them. 

On  a  temporary  basis,  however,  this 
work  of  the  government  is  entirely 
praiseworthy,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  far  better  government  policy  to 
try  and  save  good  land  than  to  wait  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  ruined  by  erosion  and 
then  remove  people  from  it.  Since 
cleared,  our  hill  lands  have  supported 
farm  people  fairly  well.  But  in  those 
sections  where  the  soil  is  getting  thin¬ 
ner  and  thinner,  and  living  is  becoming 
harder  and  harder,  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  and  protect  the  soil, 
or  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
people  who  till  it  must  move  on.  But 
where  can  they  go  that  they  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  they  are  now?  Cities  are 
filled  to  overflowing;  frontiers  and  new 
lands  are  gone.  Therefore,  it  seems 
good  business  to  try  to  save  reasonably 
good  land,  supplementing  these  efforts 
by  reforestation  of  lands  that  are  be¬ 
yond  hope  of  redemption.  If  in  doing 
thi.q  it  is  possible  to  employ  relief  labef 
and  boys  from  CCC  camps,  that  is  g°°“ 
business  too. 
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Shorts.  Comb¬ 
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Each  Garment 


ALLSTATE  Companion  Tire 

Save  35 %!  18  months  of  wear 
guaranteed.  Order  from  Page 
1 1 7  SeaisMidsummerSaleBook.  £  A  xq 

28  J  630  —  Size  29x4.40-21.. 


ROEBUCK  AND  CO  •PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


Gasoline 

Washer 

Sensation 

Cut  in  price ! 
Vi-H.P.  Engine. 
Order  from 
Page  104, 
Sears  Midsum¬ 
mer  Sale  Book. 
22  JM  3024  — 


$5295 


Full-Fashioned  Silk  Hose 

Ringfree.  Chiffon  or  service  | 
weight.  Order  from  Page  44, 

Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book.  A  Q 
86  J  651 — Chiffon,  Pair . 


Washfast,  boilfast.  New  pat¬ 
terns.  Order  from  Page  22, 
Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book. 
98  J  3230 — Wasl2c,Now,  Yd. 


THESE  *  SALE  VALUES 

★  sears  great  midsummer  sale  is  on!  And  such  VALUES!  Here,  on  this 
page,  only  thirteen  examples  out  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  contained  in  the 
172  pages  of  sears  midsummer  sale  book! 

Nothing  but  the  tremendous,  combined  purchasing  power  of  12  million 
American  families,  plus  Sears  Straight-Line  Distribution  could  make  such 
LOW  prices  possible. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you,  and  pay  you  well,  to  supply  both  your  immediate 
and  anticipated  needs,  while  you  can  do  it  for  so  little.  A  bargain  is  never  a 
bargain,  you  know,  until  it’s  bought.  Sears  has  made  the  first  move  .  .  .  it’s 
YOUR  move  now!  If  you  don’t  have  a  Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book,  borrow 
your  neighbor’s  or  write  for  a  copy.  But  remember . . .  this  sale  ends  august  31, 
1935  .  .  .  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY! 


STRAIGHT- LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book 

.  .  .  packed  with  hundreds  of 
almost  undreamed-of  values. 
Put  it  to  work  NOW  .  .  .  the 
sale  ends  August  31st. 
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#  Blue  Eagle  Plucked 
But  Not  Skinned 


SUPREME  COURT  shot  Blue  Eagle 
so  full  of  holes  best  Washington 
taxidermists  have  been  unable  to  stuff 
him  so  as  to  make  him  look  natural. 

Reluctantly  NRA  telegraph¬ 
ed  code  authorities  calling 
off  all  official  enforcement 
of  NRA  codes.  Attorney 
we  do  our  part  General  Cummings  announc¬ 
ed  abandonment  of  411  NRA  prosecu¬ 
tion  cases  in  courts. 

But  New  Dealers  refuse  to  be  daunt¬ 
ed  even  by  Supreme  Court.  State 
governors  were  asked  to  form  State 
NRA’s.  President  ordered  Donald  Rich- 
berg  not  to  fire  all  of  NRA  staff  of 
5,400  employees. 

President’s  two  reasons  for  reviving 
dead  bird  are: 

1.  To  study  industry  as  it  was  un¬ 
der  codes  and  as  it  will  be  without 
codes. 

2.  To  see  that  private  firms  having 
government  contracts  observe  code 
conditions. 

SLANT:  Opponents  say  Administra¬ 
tion  is  bringing  NRA  back  to  life  for 
propaganda  purposes  to  keep  people 
sold  on  New  Deal  policies.  It  would 
seem  wise  for  President  to  protect  him¬ 
self  by  letting  dead  bird  rest. 

NRA  decision  was  received  with 
mixed  feelings  by  labor  and  industry. 
Labor  leaders  claim  it  is  a  great  blow 
at  working  man,  and  cite  examples  to 
show  upping  of  labor  hours,  downing 
of  wages.  There  are  strikes  and  rum¬ 
ors  of  strikes.  Business,  on  other 
hand,  is  agitated  over  price  cutting  in 
markets  by  uncontrolled  chiselers.  In 
the  main,  country  rejoices  at  Court’s 
restriction  and  welcomes  opportunity 
to  do  business  again  minus  govern¬ 
ment  shackles. 


*  AAA 


AAA  Amendments 

COMMENTING  editorially  on  new 
powers  in  amendments  sought  by 
AAA,  New  York  Times,  friendly  to 
Administration,  says: 

“It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  should  thus  seek  to  repair 
its  legal  fences.  ...  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  in  the  present  case  the 
new  AAA  bill  does  not  stop  here.  It 
goes  on  to  incorporate  various  propos¬ 
ed  amendments  to  the  basic  act  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  present  session.  These 
amendments  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  prescribe 
far-reaching  ‘orders’  applicable  to 
handlers  of  certain  farm  commodities, 
power  to  insist  on  compliance  with 
such  orders,  and  power  to  examine  such 
books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  as  he 
deems  relevant. 

“Exercise  of  such  authority  would 
involve  the  government  in  fresh  efforts 
to  direct  as  well  as  regulate  industrial 
activity.  It  would  be  better  to  clarify 
and  correct  the  present  law  than  to 
add  to  it.” 

SLANT:  Apparently  boys  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
demand  for  power  and  regimentation 
without  a  fight.  Eventually  we  hope 
AAA  and  Department  of  Agriculture 


will  drop  production  adjustment,  regi¬ 
mentation,  and  other  unwise  but  spec¬ 
tacular  theories,  and  return  to  its 
great  job  of  research  for  truth  and 
teaching  of  its  findings  through  various 
extension  services.  Within  its  scope, 
also,  comes  land  policy,  covering 
erosion  control,  pasture  improvement, 
and  reforestation  of  worthless  land. 
Can  also  aid  farmers  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  by  helping  to  furnish  them  with 
marketing  facts. 


*  Shall  Government 
Boss  Transportation? 


TYERE  are  President’s  suggestions 
to  Congress  for  controlling  nation’s 
transportation  business  : 

1.  Prolong  office  of  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  to  continue  studies  that 


must  precede  planning.  Office  is  now 
held  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman. 

2.  Change  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  into  Federal  Transporta¬ 
tion  Commission  to  rule  every  form 
of  transport,  including  airways. 

3.  Regulation  of  water  carriers  under 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

4.  Enactment  of  bus  and  truck  regu¬ 
lation  bill  already  passed  by  Senate. 

SLANT :  Too  much  control  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  will  lead  to  govern¬ 
ment  ownership.  Bad  for  everybody. 


Power  Palpitation 


AFTER  stiff  battle  on  June  11th, 
Senate  by  vote  of  56  to  32  passed 
Administration’s  public  utilities  hold¬ 
ing  company  bill,  carrying  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  all  ‘  “unnecessary”  holding 
companies.  Another  big  fight  looms 
soon  in  House  when  bill  shows  its  face 
there.  Prospects  are  that  House  will 
soften  blow. 

Holding  companies  for  which  Wheel- 
er-Rayburn  Bill  is  gunning  are  those 
giant  power  corporations  which  sprawl 
over  many  states  and  control  smaller 
holding  companies  and  groups  of  op¬ 
erating  companies.  Power  people  say 
they  make  for  efficiency.  Other  side 
calls  them  “blood  suckers”  and  blames 
their  sleight-of-hand  financial  tricks 
for  consumer’s  big  bills.  Administra¬ 
tion  policy  would  wipe  out  in  next 
seven  years  all  those  that  cannot  be 
trimmed  down  to  “regional”  size  and 
justify  their  existence.  Permits  only 
one  holding  company  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  on  any  group  of  operating 
companies. 


Standstill 


FRANCE  has  a  new  Premier.  Clever, 
dark-skinned  Foreign  Minister  Lav¬ 
al  is  in  saddle,  and  has  been  granted 
power  to  rule  by  decree  to  October 
.  1st  in  Franpe’s  last  great  effort  to 
“save  the  franc”.  Flies  in  his  oint¬ 
ment  are:  France’s  budget  has  huge 


deficit  (growing  since  1930);  legal 
limit  of  government  credit  has  been 
reached;  tourist  trade  has  about  van¬ 
ished;  franc  hangs  by  a  thread;  gold 
is  leaving  country. 

French  people  look  to  Laval  for  ac¬ 
tion,  but  want  to  keep  on  gold  stand¬ 
ard.  SLANT:  France  should  abandon 
stick-in-mud  policy  and  devalue  franc. 
She  hates  to  do  it  because  franc  was 
devalued  after  World  War,  and  is  now 
worth  in  gold  only  about  one-fourth  of 
former  value.  France  feels  therefore 
that  devaluation  will  not  solve  her 
troubles.  She  made  her  mistake  in 
continuing  to  base  franc  on  gold  in¬ 
stead  of  on  average  price  of  several 
basic  commodities.  Now  is  time  for 
her  to  leave  gold  standard  for  good 
and  tie  to  only  standard  which  can  hold 
money  value  steady. 


•  Farm  Credit  Interest 
Reduced  Again 


GOOD  news  for  farmers  is  announce¬ 
ment  of  Governor  William  I.  My¬ 
ers  of  Farm  Credit  Administration  that 
interest  charges  on  all  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  through  national  farm  loan 
associations  will  be  reduced  to  3%  per 
cent  for  interest  payable  in  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  and  to  4 
per  cent  for  all  interest  payable  in 
two-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1936. 
Interest  on  commissioner  loans  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged  at  5  per  cent. 

This  means  reduction  of  interest  on 
all  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  having 
instalments  due  before  July  1,  1938. 
After  that  date,  interest  will  return  to 
the  original  contract  rate  of  4V2  per 
cent  on  loans  now  being  made,  and  to 
5  to  6  per  cent  on  loans  made  before 
April  1,  1935. 

To  obtain  much  of  money  loaned  to 
farmers,  Land  Bank  bonds  are  sold, 
and  interest  rate  to  farmers  depends 
upon  how  well  these  bonds  can  be 
sold.  Because  of  emergency,  however, 
government  is  giving  special  interest 
reductions  on  loans  until  July  1,  1938, 
after  which  farmers  will  again  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  original  rates  made  when 
loans  were  granted. 


A  Great  Scotchman 


A  LITTLE  tea  party  on  June  9th  at 
Buckingham  Palace  (King’s  home) 
marked  end  of  active  public  life  of  one 
of  England’s  most  famous  and  esteem¬ 
ed  statesmen.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Prime  Minister  these  last  five  years,  as 
"well  as  in  1924,  handed  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  King,  making  way  for  Stanley 
Baldwin,  Conservative  party  leader. 
Poor  health  and  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
British  politics  forced  him  out  of  office 
at  age  of  68.  Although  he  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  Cabinet,  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  he  will  no  longer  play 
leading  role. 

Singularly  interesting  is  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  political  history.  A  “radical”  of 
war  days,  he  commanded  a  large  labor 
vote  in  1924  which  swept  him  into 
highest  office  in  land  for  term  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Many  Conservatives  fear¬ 
ed  the  worst,  expecting  England  to 
“go  Russian”  under  his  regime.  They 
were  agreeably  surprised,  for  Mac¬ 
Donald  submerged  his  party  principles 
wherever  his  country’s  good  demanded 


it.  Faction  after  faction  was  won  to 
his  support,  so  that  in  1929  when  a 
crisis  arrived  in  English  politics  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  the  man  whom  the  King 
asked  to  head  new  national  or  coalition 
government.  By  accepting  King’s 
offer,  he  antagonized  his  own  party 
(Laborite)  but  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  country. 

SLANT:  If  more  men  of  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  stamp  were  at  the  head  of 
European  governments,  we  would  have 
a  saner  world.  His  high  idealism,  rug¬ 
ged  honesty,  and  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  world  peace  have  been  of 
immense  help  during  these  difficult 
years.  Several  times  a  visitor  to  the 
United  States,  he  is  remembered  here 
for  his  great  interest  in  disarmament 
and  his  faith  in  Anglo-American 
friendship. 

#  More  Rains  — 

More  Wheat 


TD  ETAIL  food  prices,  except  meat, 
are  taking,  or  will  take  a  slide  this 
summer.  Authority  for  statement  is 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  defend¬ 
ing  New  Deal 
crop  curtailment 
policy  before 
Convention  o  f 
Federation  o  f 
Women’s  Clubs. 
“With  ordinary 
weather,”  said 
the  Secretary, 
“grocery  prices 
will  be  lower, 
though  it  may 
take  a  year  to 
average  the 
meat  prices.  So 
far  are  we  from 
a  policy  of  scarcity,  that  despite  the 
worst  drought  in  history,  we  shall  have 
on  July  1  this  year  a  larger  wheat 
carry-over  than  we  had  in  any  of  the 
so-called  prosperous  years  between 
1919  and  1928.” 

Largest  wheat  crop  in  3  years  is 
now  predicted,  with  a  total  of  671  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  Gain  has  been  due  most¬ 
ly  to  recent  good  rains  in  wheat  coun¬ 
try.  Last  year  production  was  496 
million  bushels,  and  the  year  before, 
529  million.  The  5-year  average  (1928- 
1932)  is  860  million  bushels,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  estimate  this 
year  even  with  the  increase. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers  announces  that  twice  as  many  pen¬ 
nies  trickled  back  into  pockets  of 
farmers  from  each  pound  of  beef  and 
pork  sold  at  retail  in  April  as  during 
lean  months  of  1932.  With  pork  aver¬ 
aging  23c  a  pound  at  markets,  12.2c  a 
pound  was  returned  to  farmers.  In 
1932,  with  pork  selling  at  12.4c,  the 
producer  only  got  back  4.2c. 

Index  of  food  prices  on  May  21  stood 
at  124,  which  is  slightly  under  previous 
two  weeks  average.  Index  for  a  year 
ago  was  108.4. 


Legislation 


Banking  Bill  Should  Be  Amended 

CCLES  banking  bill  would  enlarge 
powers  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  reorganize  Federal  Reserve  Bank¬ 
ing  System.  Through  House;  will  pass 
Senate. 

SLANT :  Should  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  Supreme  Court  for  Money  to  base 
dollar’s  value  on  average  price  of  many 
basic  commodities.  (See  editorial  this 
time;  feature  article  last  time). 

*  *  * 

Wagner  Labor  Bill  Favors  Unions 

Wagner  Labor  bill  provides  for  cd‘ 
lective  bargaining  for  all  employees 
wherever  majority  favor.  Would  re- 
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ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


"C'OR  2,000  delegates,  many  others, 
all  farm  roads  in  New  York  milk 
shed  lead,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  week  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  First  speaker  on 
League  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  program,  Wednes¬ 
day,  is  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  and  one 
of  co-publishers  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 
Subject:  Effect  of  money 
on  agriculture  in  foreign 
countries.  Second  o  n 
program  is  Mr.  Fr^pd 
Sexauer,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  is  annual 
League  meeting.  New  wrinkle  is  re¬ 
port  by  each  member  of  executive  com¬ 
mittee  —  Treasurer  Coulter,  Secretary 
Chapin,  executive  assistant  Fitts,  mem¬ 
bers  Rathbun  and  Strolpeck.  President 
Sexauer  discusses  the  price  of  milk. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  guest  speaker,  has  not  announc¬ 
ed  subject,  leaving  door  open  to  say 
what  he  will,  but  crowd  will  expect 
talk  about  milk  conditions,  troubles, 
remedies. 


Farm  News 


More  Wheat  in  Russia 

Booming  is  farming  in  Russia,  at 
least  so  say  propaganda  reports.  So 
swift  has  been  the  planting  of  spring 
wheat  and  so  abundant  the  rain  that 
Russia  reports  a  bumper  crop,  far 
above  last  year’s.  Larger  planting  has 
been  made  possible  by  use  of  99,000 
new  tractors  and  21,000  new  combines. 


Floods  Follow  Drought 

Rampaging  again  were  Missouri  and 
Kaw  rivers  first  part  of  June,  wash¬ 
ing  away  millions  in  property  and 
drowning  145  persons.  This  disaster 
Came  particularly  hard  on  people  just 


strict  or  eliminate  “company  unions.” 
Bill  was  voted  by  Senate,  and  is  now 
up  to  House.  Likely  to  pass  because 
members  of  Congress  fear  power  of 
labor  unions.  Labor  unions  are  insist¬ 
ing  on  passage  as  substitute  for  loss 
of  NR  A. 

SLANT:  Undoubtedly  unconstitu¬ 

tional,  but  Labor  insists  just  the  same 
because  labor  unions  will  thus  gain 
time  and  get  better  established  in  most 
industries  before  Supreme  Court  can 
act. 

*  *  * 

New  Taxes  to  Plague 

Administration  is  figuring  on  new 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  Govern¬ 
ment’s  tremendous  expenses.  “Nuis¬ 
ance  taxes”  will  be  continued,  also  3c 
postal  rates  on  first-class  non-local 
mail.  Excise  taxes  will  be  continued, 
and  there  will  be  new  inheritance 
taxes,  which  is  New  Deal’s  way  of 
sharing  the  wealth. 

*  * 

Social  Security  Should  Be  Self- 
Supporting 

Different  states  have  passed  a  whole 
flock  of  social  security  laws,  including 
37  old  age  pension  acts  and  11  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance. 


recovering  from  drought  and  dust 
storms.  Rain  fell  for  a  solid  month. 
Republican  River  in  Southern  Ne¬ 
braska,  usually  about  40  feet  wide, 
struck  across  country  on  a  two-mile 
front,  and  the  Republican,  together 
with  other  flood  rivers,  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Texas,  and 
Missouri. 

SLANT:  Reminds  one  of  stories  of 
pioneers  on  western  trails,  who  had  to 
wait  late  enough  in  the  summer  to  al¬ 
low  for  river  floods  to  subside.  But 
if  they  waited  too  long  their  arrived 
at  Rocky  Mountains  too  late  to  cross 
in  the  bitter  winter  blizzards. 

*  *  * 

Would  Pasteurize  Certified  Milk 

“'Interesting  to  certified  milk  produc¬ 
ers  is  pasteurizing  milk  discussion  at 
annual  conference  of  Certified  Milk 
Producers  Association  on  June  10. 
“If,”  said  one  speaker,  “pasteurization 
of  milk  is  to  be  presented  to  public  as 
one  of  greatest  advances  in  preventive 
medicine,  the  sponsors  of  certified  milk 
should  join  the  procession  and  permit 
those  who  desire  certified  pasteurized 
milk  to  have  it.  But  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  clean  raw  milk,  and  gives  careful 


attention  to  cows’  rations,  will  continue 
to  have  a  superior  product.”  Same 
speaker  said  use  of  certified  milk  was 
hampered  not  only  by  its  high  price 
but  because  many  health  officers  would 
never  give  their  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  to  any  raw  milk,  however  cer¬ 
tified. 


Peace  in  South  America 


'T'HERE  is  one  less  war  in  the  world. 

A  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  after  three 
years  of  grim  fighting  in  the  Gran 
Chaco  wilderness,  have  agreed  to  lay 
down  arms  and  arbitrate  their  quarrel. 
Five  neutral  nations,  including  United 
States,  helped  to  make  peace  between 
them.  Struggle  has  sapped  strength 
of  both  countries  and  taken  toll  of  one 
hundred  thousand  lives. 


Watch  Your  Step! 

Your  chances  of  being  hurt  by  an 
automobile  are  just  one  to  a  hundred; 
of  being  killed  one  to  35  hundred.  From 
5  p.  m.  to  midnight  is  most  dangerous 
time.  Modern  highways  are  battlefields. 
Accident  insurance  is  common  sense. 


EXCELLENT  SEED  POTATOES.  Dollar  per  ten  pecks 
sack  any  variety.  ALDRIDGE  SONS.  Fishers.  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOttfi 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  >T 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CLTLTU RIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Mobiloil  ES 

SOLD  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE 


100  HOURS  on  ordinary  oil  coated 
this  valve  -  chamber  with  gum. 


Engine  clean  after  100  hours  on 
practically  100%  pure  Mobiloil! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol* 
len  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be¬ 
cause  a  little  goes  so  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Start  saving  with  this  new  Sum¬ 
mer  Mobiloil  now.  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  advance  in  price .  Stop  at 
any  dealer  that  displays  the  Red 
Gargoyle  or  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  York 

Pivision  of  SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


MADE  BY  THE  FAMOUS 
CLEAROSOL  PROCESS 

Briefly  .  .  .  here’s  what  you  can 
expect  of  the  new  Mobiloil  for 
Summer  driving . . .  made  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Clearosol  Process. 

You  can  count  on  a  real  reduction 
in  oil  and  operating  costs. 

You  can  look  for  an  improvement 
in  the  operation  of  your  car. 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible 
to  state  facts  like  these  about  a 
Summer  oil.  For  never  before  has 
there  been  a  refining  process  that 
thoroughly  cleanses  crude  oil . . .  re¬ 
moves  the  impurities  that  consume 
rapidly,  thin  out,  form  gum,  deposit 
carbon  and  dirt. 

That’s  what  the  Clearosol  Process 
does . . .  cleans  Mobiloil  of  harmful, 
money-wasting  elements.  What  this 
saves  you . . .  how  it  improves  the 
operating  of  your  car . . .  was  proved 
by  3,000,000  motorists  with  the  new 
Mobiloil  Arctic  last  Winter. 


SLANT:  As  general  principle  these 
laws  are  in  right  direction,  but  are  we 
moving  faster  with  them  than  taxpay¬ 
ers  can  keep  up?  We  are,  unless  they 
are  made  mostly  self-supporting. 


*  Leaguers 

Gather  Aroimd 


HERTS  A  NEW  KIND  OF  OIL 


ABSORBINE 
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T he  Market  Barometer 


Sheffield.  For  May  milk,  Sheffield 
producers  in  201-210  mile  zone  receiv¬ 
ed  $1.58  per  hundred  for  Grade  B,  3.5 
milk.  In  other  zones  price  depended 
on  freight,  grade  and  butterfat  differen¬ 
tials.  May  price  was  20  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  below  April,  9  %  cents  above  May 
a  year  ago,  57%  cents  above  May  1933. 

Dairymen’s  League.  The  net  pool 
price  received  by  Dairymen’s  League 
members  for  May,  in  201-210  mile ' 
zone,  for  Grade  B,  3.5  milk  was  $1.44 
a  hundred  for  non-volume  plants.  Pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  volume  differen¬ 
tial  plants  get,  in  addition  to  that  fig¬ 
ure,  12  cents  for  Volume  A  plants,  10 
cents  for  Volume  B,  8  cents  for  Volume 
C. 

The  May  League  price  is  18  cents 
lower  than  April  and  18  cents  more 
than  May  a  year  ago. 

DAIRY  SITUATION 

The  U.  S.  crop  report  gives  total 
rtlilk  production  on  June  1  as  4  per 
cent  above  June  1  a  year  ago.  We 
had  5  per  cent  fewer  cows,  giving  9 
per  cent  more  milk  per  cow. 

In  New  York  production  per  cow 
per  day  June  1  was  highest  since  1931. 
Percentage  of  New  York  cows  dry 
June  1  was  14,  as  compared  to  16  last 
year.  Cool,  rainy  weather  second  week 
in  June  resulted  in  continued  unsatis¬ 
factory  milk  consumption  in  New  York 
City. 

Recent  trend  of  butter  price  has 
been  down.  Production  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  while  consumption  shows  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  improvement.  As  a  result 
movement  of  butter  into  storage  is  well 
ahead  of  last  year.  Most  recent  fig¬ 
ures,  as  estimated  by  American  Cream¬ 
ery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review,  are 
that  on  June  8  U.  S.  storage  holdings 
totaled  46,359,000  pounds  compared 
with  37,051,000  pounds  on  same  date 
■  a  year  ago. 

Consumption  figures  for  butter  in 
first  four  months  of  1935  totaled  493,- 
159,000  pounds.  For  same  period  in 
1934,  was  577,233,000  pounds.  1934’s 
consumption  was  helped  by  government 
purchase  of  51,000,000  pounds  for  re¬ 
lief. 

Of  concern  to  dairymen  are  oleo  sales 
figures.  First  four  months  of  1935 
they  were  148,828,471  pounds;  first  four 
months  of  1934,  76,439,576  pounds. 

Institute  of  American  Fats  and  Oils 
is  boosting  oleo  and  bidding  for  farmer 
support  on  basis  of  using  domestic, 
vegetable  and  animal  fats.  They  re¬ 
port  for  month  of  April  450  per  cent 
increase  in  use  of  cottonseed  oil,  com¬ 
pared  with  April,  1934.  Also  increase 
in  consumption  of  beef  fat,  peanut  oil 
and  soy  bean  oil.  Says  Institute : 
“Only  drawback  to  further  increase  in 
consumption  of  domestic  fats  and  oils 
by  margarine  industry  is  fact  that 
some  manufacturers  are  still  using  Asi¬ 
atic  food  oils.” 

W.  F.  Jensen,  secretary-manager, 
American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers,  says:  “Oleo  in 
U.  S.  is  still  in  the  main  manufactured 
from  imported  oils  and  fats,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  excise  tax  of  3  cents  a  pound.” 

Only  logical  opposition  dairymen 
have  to  oleo  comes  when  it  imitates 
butter.  When  sold  on  its  own  merits, 
oleo  must  be  recognized  as  competitor 
and  steps  taken  to  push  butter  con¬ 
sumption. 

Recent  butter  imports  have  been 
small,  due  to  drop  in  domestic  butter 
prices,  but  northern  Europe  has  the 
butter  ready  to  come  if  prices  here 
warrant  it.  Foreign  receipts  from 
January  1  up  to  June  11  totaled 
23,077,658  pounds. 

Milk  producers,  leaders  of  marketing 
cooperatives,  and  representatives  of 
state  milk  control  boards  from  thirteen 
northeastern  states  will  meet  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  on  June  25  and  26 
for  an  industry-wide  meeting  sponsor- 

White  Leghorn  Pullets: 

birds.  June- July  Delivery.  _  Write  for  special  prices. 

Box  55, 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


ed  by  the  northeastern  dairy  confer¬ 
ence. 

EGGS 

Apparently  egg  production  has  pass¬ 
ed  the  peak  for  this  year  but  produc¬ 
tion  in  Midwest  and  on  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  coming  nearer  to  last  year 
than  during  the  spring.  Consumption 
has  been  up  and  down,  with  recent  im¬ 
provement,  especially  in  New  York 
City. 

Since  June  1  eggs  have  continued  to 
go  into  storage  considerably  more 
slowly  than  a  year  ago.  The  estimate 
of  U.  S.  storage  holdings  on  June  8 
was  6,898,000  cases  as  against  8,231,000 
cases  on  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Shell  eggs  recently  imported  from 
Holland  met  with  some  resistance  on 
part  of  consumers  because  of  word 
“Holland”  stamped  on  each  egg.  Most 
disturbing  imports  are  dried  and  frozen 
eggs  from  China,  which  recently  have 
been  equivalent  to  about  42,000  cases 
of  shell  eggs. 

Egg-feed  ratio  continues  favorable. 
For  the  week  ending  June  6th  it  took 
8.1  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
feed;  a  year  ago,  9.8  dozen. 

Recent  estimates  of  pullets  being 
raised  are  a  bit  lower  than  previous 
guesses  but  hatcheries  continue  to 
have  good  orders  during  June.  These 
late  hatched  chicks  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market  until  late  in  fall. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  in 
northeastern  states  to  put  egg  grading 
laws  on  the  books.  The  latest  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  effective  Sept.  1,  and 
establishes  minimum  requirements  for 
fresh  eggs  along  lines  followed  in  oth¬ 
er  Northeastern  state  laws. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 
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in  costs.  It  would  seem  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  that  more  good  can  be  done  for 
the  man  on  the  farm  by  raising  the 
value  per  dozen  of  the  eggs  he  mar¬ 
kets,  than  by  increasing  the  number 
produced. 

Along  this  line  I  attended  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  so-called  experts  from  several 
states  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  subject  was :  “What 
is  egg  quality  and  how  can  we  measure 
it?”  We  didn’t  know  the  answer. 
(Oh,  yes,  I’m  often  rated  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  egg  quality  too). 

Professor  H.  E.  Botsford  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative,  has  just  finished 
a  study  of  egg  quality.  It  was  a  fine 
piece  of  work  and  that  organization 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  its  vision 
in  financing  such  a  project.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  that  we  do  not  know  too 
much  about  egg  quality. 

Out  of  all  this  came  a  request  to 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  one 
of  the  agencies  which  is  charged  with 
using  that  five  billion  dollar  federal 
fund  to  the  best  advantage,  to  set  aside 
enough  money  to  make  a  real  study  of 
egg  quality. 

Practically  every  national  and  region¬ 
al  organization  including  packers,  egg 
dealers,  producers  and  their  coopera¬ 
tives  have  endorsed  this  request.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  offered  to  sponsor  and  direct  the 
study.  The  Pacific  Egg  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Poole,  a  pri¬ 
vate  egg  dealer  here  in  New  York 
have  offered  to  donate  enough  space  in 
their  buildings  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Here  is  a  real  job  and  the  poultry 
industry  is  again  solidly  united.  We 
all  hope  that  the  National  Emergency 
Council  will  appreciate  its  value. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


POULTRY 

Principal  brake  on  poultry  consump¬ 
tion  in  New  York  is  a  consumers’ 
strike  against  Kosher  butcher  shops, 
which  may  spread  further.  Makes 
market  uncertain,  although  receipts, 
fortunately,  have  been  running  quite 
light.  Any  advance  in  prices  will 
strengthen  hand  of  strike  leaders. 

With  Supreme  Court  decision  on  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  NRA  codes,  live 
poultry  code  in  New  York,  with  others, 
is  history.  Anyway  Morgan,  city  com¬ 
missioner  of  markets,  has  little  faith 
in  code’s  progress  toward  cleaning  up 
poultry  rackets.  Morgan’s  latest  move 
is  talk  on  June  10  to  poultry  receiv¬ 
ers.  Referring  to  the  three  rackets  — 
coop,  truck  and  feed  —  Morgan  de¬ 
manded  that  his  audience  reduce  un¬ 
loading  and  feeding  costs  of  handling 
live  poultry. 

Poultry  trade  is  studying  a  proposed 
federal  law  which  would  bring  the  live 
poultry  business  under  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  adding  a 
new  part  to  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yard  Act.  Chief  reason  is  to  control 
same  rackets  on  which  Commissioner 
Morgan  declared  war. 


Ask  Study  on  Egg  Quality 

A  lot  of  time  and  energy  has  been 
spent  in  raising  average  production  of 
poultry  flocks.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  spent  in  working  out  a  means 
of  increasing  value  of  these  eggs  2c  a 
dozen.  With  an  increase  of  10%  in 
total  production  goes  an  increase  in 
costs,  but  with  an  improvement  in  in¬ 
terior  quality  goes  very  little  change 


Next  Winter’s  Feed  Supply 

Wheat.  On  June  1  condition  of  wheat 
crop  on  the  acreage  not  abandoned  was 
reported  as  74.2  per  cent  of  normal, 
which  is  about  usual.  Last  year  June 
condtiion  was  55.3  per  cent,  lowest 
ever  reported.  Probable  production 
will  be  441,494,000  bushels,  compared 
with  last  year’s  yield  of  405,034,000 
and  five  year  average  of  618,186,000 
bushels.  Spring  wheat  condition,  85.2 
per  cent  or  normal;  last  year  41.3. 
Total  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  bas¬ 
ed  on  present  condition,  expected  to  be 
670,000,000  bushels;  last  year,  496,- 
469,000;  five  year  average,  860,570,000 
bushels.  Expected  crop  will  supply  U. 
S.  demand  and  leave  about  50,000,000 
bushels  for  export. 

In  New  York  State  condition  was 
82  per  cent  of  normal;  a  year  ago,  61 
per  cent,  indicating  a  production  of 
5,187,000  bushels;  last  year,  4,284,000 
bushels. 

Corn.  June  1  saw  two-thirds  of  crop 
planted  in  11  principal  states;  95  per 
cent  usually  planted  on  that  date. 
Early  frost  would  catch  some  corn. 
Carry-over  is  smallest  in  years.  By 
July  1,  reduction  in  carry-over,  com¬ 
pared  to  usual,  will  be  about  7  per  cent 
of  an  average  year’s  crop. 

Oats.  Oat  seeding  was  a  bit  late  but 
June  1  condition  was  84.4  per  cent  of 
normal;  last  year,  47.2  per  cent;  10 
year  average,  81.4  per  cent.  This 
would  indicate  crop  of  1,200,000,000 
bushels.  Last  year  528,815,000  bushels 
harvested;  five  year  average  produc¬ 
tion,  1,217,646,000  bushels. 

On  June  1  New  York  State  oat  crop 
was  84.4  per  cent  of  normal;  last  year, 
47.2  per  cent. 

Livestock  Population.  In  addition  to 
crop  conditions  much  better  than  a 
year  ago,  demand  for  feeding  next  win¬ 
ter  will  be  a  bit  less  than  normal. 
Livestock  on  farms  are  expected  to  be 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  STATE  MILK  IS  USED 

Following  table  shows  use  of  New  York  State  milk  for  last  three  years, 
both  in  pounds  and  in  per  cents.  A  close  study  shows  not  only  how  much  less 
was  used  as  fluid  but  into  what  products  it  was  manufactured: 

1932  1933  1934 


1000 

pounds 

%  of 
total 

1000 

pounds 

%  of 
total 

1000 

pounds 

%  of 

total 

2,831,858 

51.4 

2,649,878 

49.6 

2,543,609 

47.5 

1,449,497 

26.3 

1,377,960 

25.8 

1,427.164 

26.6 

218,329 

4.0 

314,394 

5.9 

340,291 

6.4 

252,545 

4.6 

288,463 

5.4 

288,382 

5.4 

235,506 

4.3 

242,313 

4.5 

270,091 

5.0 

364,928 

6.6 

330,298 

6.2 

329,358 

6.1 

156,442 

2.8 

141,679 

2.6 

158,210 

3.0 

Total  . .  . — . 

5,509,105 

100.0 

5,344,976 

100.0 

5,357,105 

100.0 

NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE  ON 
NEW  YORK  FARMS,  JANUARY  1 

Following  are  the  official  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  dairy  cattle  on  New 
York  farms  on  January  1  of  the  years 
indicated. 

(All  items  in  thousands;  000  omitted). 


Cows  and  heifers  2 
years'  old  or  over, 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

kept  for  milk 

Hejfers  1  to  2  years, 
being  raised  for 

1,370 

1,411 

1,438 

1,431 

1,359 

milk  cows  . . 

Heifer  calves  being 

237 

213 

222 

234 

237 

raised  for  milk  cows 
Other  cows,  heifers, 
calves,  steers  and 

218 

225 

240 

244 

234 

bulls  . 

131 

137 

142 

140 

138 

Total  cattle  . . 

1,956 

1,986 

2,042 

2.049 

1,968 

around  15  per  cent  below  average  for 
last  ten  years,  but  about  2  per  cent 
higher  than  were  on  farms  last  winter. 
Dairy  cow  numbers  are  about  5  per 
cent  below  last  year. 

Hay  and  Pasture.  In  spite  of  fairly 
favorable  weather,  the  hay  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  light  because  of  injury 
from  dry  weather  last  summer.  New 
York  condition  of  hay  crop,  71  per  cent 
of  normal;  last  year,  56  per  cent.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  ago,  June  1 
hay  condition  was  lowest  since  1908. 
New  York  pastures  are  better  than  a 
year  ago.  but  with  that  exception  con¬ 
dition  was  lowest  since  1903. 

U.  S.  hay  crop  figured  at  75,000,000 
tons,  about  normal  but  much  above 
last  year’s  57,000,000  ton  crop.  May  1 
U.  S.  carry-over,  4,500,000  tons,  about 
half  of  normal. 


Domestic  Wool  Prices  Up;  Mill 
Consumption  Increased 

Higher  domestic  wool  prices  follow¬ 
ing  several  months  of  declining  quota¬ 
tions  was  the  outstanding  development 
in  the  domestic  wool  market  in  May, 
says  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Rising  prices  in  foreign  markets, 
smaller  domestic  clip,  and  relatively 
high  consumption  of  wool  by  United 
States  mills  in  recent  months  are  cited 
as  factors  contributing  to  the  domestic 
price  rise. 

Changes  in  prices  in  the  United 
States  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  season,  it  is  stated,  will  depend 
in  considerable  measure  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  improvement  in  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  wool  during  the  year. 

Total  consumption  of  apparel  class 
wool  (scoured  basis)  by  United  States 
mills  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  was 
64,600,000  pounds  compared  with 
50,500,000  pounds  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1934,  and  an  average  of  52,100,000 
pftunds  in  the  first  quarters  of  the  five 
years,  1929-33. 

Reports  are  that  consumption  was 
maintained  at  a  fairly  high  level 
through  April  and  May  and  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  enough  orders  on  hand 
to  insure  activity  through  June  and 
July. 


Juniors  to  Judge  at  Vegetable 
Convention 

When  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  opens  its  convention 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  during  the 
third  week  of  August,  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  vegetable  growers  will  take 
part  in  a  contest  of  judging,  grading, 
and  identification  of  vegetables.  The 
contest  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  21,  in  the  Hotel  Garde,  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Contest  will  be  open  to  teams  of 
three  boys  or  girls  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  20  inclusive.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  teams  will  represent 
4-H  Clubs  or  classes  in  vocational  agri" 
culture,  although  contest  is  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  those  groups.  All  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  states  are  expected  to  be  rep¬ 
resented. 

Money  to  be  used  for  prizes  has  been 
donated  by  a  seed  house  and  a  vege¬ 
table  growers’  magazine.  Twenty-one 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  $20  to  $1 
will  be  awarded  to  winning  individu¬ 
als.  The  three  winning  teams  will  be 
presented  with  trophies. 

Entries  and  requests  for  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  judging,  grad¬ 
ing  and  identification  contest  should  be 
addressed  to  Grant  B.  Snyder,  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts,  who  has  charge 
of  the  contest. 
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NEW  YORK  farmers  are  planning 
for  the  time  when  increased, 
rather  than  decreased  or  controlled, 
production  may  be  in  order.  Riding 
about  the  fruit  country  this  season, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  number  of 
new  orchards  set  out.  Looking  in  dairy 
barns  one  find  calves  are  being  kept 
at  home,  rather  than  sold  for  veal. 

Of  course  there  are  reasons.  The 
“big  freeze”  of  February,  1934,  killed 
or  injured  more  fruit  trees  than  at  any 
time  in  a  generation.  I  know  lots  of 
growers  who  felt  so  badly  about  it 
they  almost  thought  they  were  through 
growing  fruit.  The  dead  orchards  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lem.  But  now  one  is  impressed  with 
the  vast  amount  of  tree  removals.  On 
many  farms  there  are  huge  piles  of 
apple  wood  and  where  the  old  trees 
came  out  young  trees  are  off  to  a  good 
start. 

Better  Varieties  Planted 

One  thing  about  the  freeze  is  that  it 
removed  a  lot  of  trees  of  doubtful  va¬ 
rieties.  Some  nine  years  ago  a  joint 
committee  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  recommended  a  program  of 
sawing  wood,  to  be  followed  by  planting 
fewer  varieties.  Some  progress  was 
made,  but  nature  brought  on  the  grand 
climax. 

Another  thing:  Growers  are  more 
careful  where  they  plant  the  new  trees. 
Many  of  the  old  orchards  were  on  poor 
sites.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
light  of  better  knowledge  more  suitable 
sites  have  been  planted  this  year. 

Sees  Future  in  Cows 

Walter  L.  Cone  of  Ontario  has  seven 
calves  in  his  barn.  “Prices  of  cows 
either  for  beef  or  milking  are  ’way 
up  and  it  seems  like  a  good  time  to 
raise  a  few,”  he  explained.  I  find  a 
good  deal  of  this  among  dairymen. 
They  point  to  the  millions  of  cattle  re¬ 
moved  in  the  West  by  drought.  They 
say  for  the  next  few  years  at  least 
there  may  be  some  movement  of  cows 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  instead  of 
vice  versa,  as'  in  the  past. 

Annual  statistics  compiled  by  Roy  L. 
Gillett  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  show  this 
year  started  with  82,000  fewer  milking 
cows  in  the  state  than  a  year  ago. 
Replacements  in  sight,  including  calves 
and  heifers,  are  slightly  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  about  the  same  as  in 
the  past  several  years.  Of  course, 
milk  consumption  has  contracted  some¬ 
what,  but  dairymen  are  optimistic  the 
tide  will  turn.  / 


Fixing  Bean  Prices 

Recently  I  heard  red  kidney  beans 
were  being  sold  short  at  $4.25  per  100 
pounds  by  some  dealers.  This  seemed 
strange  as  the  variety  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  at  $6.50.  It  looked  to  me  as  if 
some  effort  was  being  made  to  reduce 
the  price  next  fall. 

I  called  one  dealer  prominent  in  the 
bean  industry.  He  denied  knowing 
anything  of  short  selling.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  perhaps  farm  organizations  or  bean 
growers  were  trying  to  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  too  much  money  for  the 
farmers!  A  second  man  told  me  he 
had  heard  of  short  sales  at  $4.25.  A 
third  said  there  had  been  a  few  short 
sales.  A  fourth  told  me  there  had  been 
some  sales  for  October  delivery  at  $4.50. 

A  question  in  my  mind  is,  why 
should  dealers  or  anyone  else  attempt 
to  lower  the  price  of  a  crop  even  before 
it  is  planted? 

Demand  Strong 

Red  kidneys  have  continued  in  strong 


demand.  Red  kidneys  and  pea  beans 
are  big  items  in  the  canning  industry. 
Michigan  probably  sets  the  market  for 
pea  beans,  but  New  York  comes  near¬ 
er  to  setting  it  for  red  kidneys.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  jockeying 
in  the  market.  Quite  naturally,  farm¬ 
ers  want  to  get  a  fair  price.  Some 
other  elements  wish  to  buy  beans  as 
low  as  they  can  get  them,  regardless. 
In  1932  dealers  and  growers  talked  it 
over  and  agreed  some  stabilization  was 
essential.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed 
out  in  a  meeting  that  short-selling  was 
depressing  the  market. 

Bureau  of  Markets  May  31  averages 
for  red  kidneys  for  the  past  four  years 
are  $1.70,  $4.75,  $3.65,  $6.50.  Pea 

beans  averaged  $2.05,  $2.55,  $2.65, 

$3.25. 

The  big  competing  area  in  red  kid¬ 
neys  is.  Chile.  The  duty  on  Chilean 
beans  is  three  cents  a  pound.  Dealers’ 
prices  are  50  cents  to  $1  above  farm¬ 
ers’  prices,  so  the  short-selling  gentle¬ 
men  may  figure  they  can  get  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  from  farmers  for  $3.75  or 
less. 

It  is  possible  this  might  happen  if 
tremendous  surpluses  were  harvested. 
But  I  presume  the  crop  has  been  all 
planted  by  now.  There  seems  nothing 
to  justify  the  “short”  prices. 

*  *  * 

To  Start  Potato  Study 

Last  winter  when  it  appeared  the 
proposed  joint  committee  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  I  said  it  was  too  bad. 
Now  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  being  organized.  In  the 
original  plan  some  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  crept  in,  which  made  it  appear 
farmers  were  unwilling  to  cooperate. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd  is  credited  with 
making  some  suggestions  which  appear 
to  please  everyone.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  study  of  the  potato  industry 
will  be  conducted  on  a  regional,  rather 
than  statewide  basis.  There  will  be 
three  regions,  Long  Island,  Northern 
New  York,  Central- Western  New  York. 
A  joint  committee  will  be  set  up  in 
each  region.  Later  the  work  of  the 
three  committees  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Central-Western  committee  will 
be  set  up  first,  June  28,  in  Rochester. 
In  each  county  the  Farm  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  member  of  the  Potato 


Club’s  advisory  committee  will  jointly 
pick  four  delegates  to  the  Rochester 
meeting.  These  delegates  later  will 
select  one  man  from  each  country  to 
be  a  member  of  the  joint  committee. 

Scope  of  Study 

The  scope  of  proposed  study  of  the 
potato  industry  in  the  state  is  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  plan  of  organization,  calling 
for  sub-committees  to  work  on  five 
major  lines  as  follows:  Marketing,  in¬ 
cluding  distribution,  advertising,  etc.; 
Varieties,  including  seed  problems; 
Cultural  Practices,  including  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  equipment,  etc.;  Potato  Quality,  in¬ 
cluding  elimination  of  defects,  etc.; 
Potato  Utilization,  including  finding 
new  uses  and  promoting  present  uses. 

Suggestion  for  a  joint  committee 
was  made  last  winter,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Potato  Club.  It  was 
recalled  that  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  state  was  in 
a  bad  way,  and  that  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Horticultural  Society  made  some 
valuable  recommendations.  That  com¬ 
mittee  functioned  for  about  two  years. 
It  is  assumed  the  potato  committee 
will  take  about  that  length  of  time  to 
develop  a  long-time  program  for  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

Resale  Prices  of  Milk 

Should  milk  control  board  fix  prices 
to  farmers  only,  or  all  along  the  line 
to  consumers?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
raising  prices  to  consumers  retards 
consumption.  I  have  talked  to  many 
retailers  and  consumers  and  they  tell 
this  is  an  undisputable  fact.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  when  prices  drop  it  is  the 
best  way  to  encourage  consumption. 
Arbitrary  boosts  in  prices  arouse  re¬ 
sentment,  as  attested  by  the  protest 
against  the  processing  taxes. 

That  is  one  side.  “By  removing  the 
resale  price  you  obviously  break  the 
price  structure,”  a  student  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  told  me  the  other  day.  “Consum¬ 
ers  would  get  cheaper  milk.  The  com¬ 
petitive  situation  would  force  dealers  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  build 
business  was  to  sell  their  milk  cheaper 
than  their  competitors.  This  would  re¬ 
sult  in  dealers  taking  it  out  on  the 
farmers.” 

New  York  dairymen,  in  the  main, 
want  some  form  of  interstate  market 
control  to  eliminate  chiseling.  This 
was  brought  out  at  the  Utica  hearing 
on  the  state-federal  program.  At  its 
conclusion  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  commented  he  was 
satisfied  there  had  been  a  good  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment. 

A  resolution  adopted  asked  the  gov¬ 
ernors’  committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  “to  con¬ 
sider  opinions  and  suggestions  advanc¬ 
ed  at  the  hearing,  to  adopt  such  of 
them  as  seem  workable,  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  call¬ 
ing  of  a  hearing  if  need  be,  so  that 
definite  action  on  the  proposal  may  be 
taken.” 

Speaking  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 
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The  directors  of  the  Springfield  Land  Bank.  Standing  from  left  to  right, 
Everett  Carr  of  Hope,  R.  I.;  David  Agans  of  Three  Bridges,  N.  J.;  J.  Ralph 
Graham,  Boscawen,  N.  H.;  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Seated,  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y .;  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Wilfred  W.  Porter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Absent  is  Arthur  L.  Deering, 

Orono,  Maine. 


Cooperative  Association,  President  Fred 
H.  Sexauer  asked  that  milk  prices  be 
established  upon  a  uniform  basis  in 
the  several  states  of  the  milkshed,  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  equalization 
of  prices  to  producers. 

There  was  opposition  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  plan  from  some  of  the  other  in¬ 
terests  represented.  Stanley  Piseck, 
however,  did  say  returns  around  some 
of  the  markets  could  be  equalized.  He 
opposed  class  prices. 

Earl  Laidlaw  of  Gouverneur  said  he 
was  inclined  to  favor  equalization,  but 
did  not  believe  it  could  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  now.  John  Brior  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Producers’  Association  said  if 
the  market  plan  was  not  accepted  dis¬ 
aster  was  just  around  the  corner.  R. 
J.  Clemens  of  the  Allied  Independent 
Producers  said  the  time  to  reach  an 
agreement  was  now,  as  it  might  be  a 
long  time  before  there  was  such  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  administration  in  Washington 
again. 

E.  N.  Harmon  of  the  AAA  dairy 
section  said  Secretary  Wallace  was  un¬ 
willing  to  come  into  any  market  with¬ 
out  cooperation  of  producers.  Henry 
S.  Manley,  counsel  for  the  state  de¬ 
partment,  said  the  proposed  agreement 
met  legal  requirements  and  pointed  out 
equalization  was  held  unconstitutional 
in  the  Boston  licensing  case. 


Ready,  Set,  Go! 

Money  is  ready,  and  plans  soon  will 
be,  for  New  York  State’s  $29,000,000 
public  works  program,  State’s  share  of 
Federal  $4,800,000,000  works-r  e  1  i  e  f 
fund.  About  11  millions  will  be  spent  on 
highways,  13  millions  to  get  rid  of  dan¬ 
gerous  grade  crossings,  and  5  millions 
to  make  Barge  canal  between  Water¬ 
ford  and  Oswego  bigger  and  better. 
Work  will  get  off  to  a  start  about  Au¬ 
gust  1st. 


Briefs  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Eastern  Shore 

4-H  Camp  Dates, — The  North  Jersey 
4-H  club  camp  will  again  be  held  at 
Camp  Wawayanda,  site  of  State 
YMCA,  during  week  of  June  16  to  21. 
B.  F.  Ramsburg,  district  club  agent  for 
Somerset  and  Salem  counties,  will  act 
as  director. 

Lipman  Returns, — After  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  director  of 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  re¬ 
turned  on  June  1  and  assumed  his 
former  position  with  the  station.  In  his 
absence,  Dr.  William  Martin  acted  as 
director  of  the  experiment  station. 

Chester  Davis, — Chester  Davis,  admin¬ 
istrator  of  AAA,  has  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  speak  at  annual  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau-Grange  picnic  to  be  held  at  State 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
August  3,  1935. 

Henry  Brown, —  Henry  Brown,  Cape 
May  County,  has  recently  given  a  pub¬ 
lic  demonstration  of  the  first  stingless 
bee,  before  a  large  crowd  of  interested 
apiarists.  The  stingless  bee,  a  product 
of  New  Jersey,  is  result  of  many  years 
of  work  in  development  of  a  strain  of 
bees  that  are  so  docile  that  even  chil¬ 
dren  may  handle  them. 

Votes  Down  Wheat, — New  Jersey  voted 
down  wheat  reduction  program.  This 
is  the  only  state  in  the  United  States 
that  voted  unfavorably  on  the  wheat 
reduction  program.  Higher  costs  of 
feeds  and  no  compensating  returns  in 
dairy  and  poultry  prices  were  the 
major  reasons  why  program  failed.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  is  stated  that  New  Jersey 
was  only  state  where  an  intensive  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  was  not  conducted. 

Long  Berry  Season, — The  1935  straw¬ 
berry  season  will  long  be  remembered 
by  Eastern  Shore  growers.  Prices  were 
better,  picking  season  longer  and  more 
money  was  received  than  for  several 
years. 

First  Potatoes, — New  potatoes  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  reached  Philadelphia 
market  on  May  26,  and  sold  for  $3.50 
per  barrel.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of 
a  12,000  car  crop  that  this  state  will 
harvest  this  season. 


Turn  to  Page  21  for  additional  farm 
news  items. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  clucks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD. 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  Stat 
i-.  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

E  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


At  this  time  we  especially  recommend 

Barred  Hallcross  chicks  for  broilers 

Hallcross  Baby  Pullets  for  layers 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  for  pure  breeds 

This  year  get  HALL’S  CHICKS  for  dependable  profits. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Free  Catalog 
“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.” 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Commercial  Hatchery 
C.C.C.  917 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  blood 
tested  for  BWD  by 
Ant.  Stained  Method. 


HATCHED  ENTIRELY  IN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS  100  500  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns  . . . - .  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  lloeks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . - . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  c.  o.  d.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  A  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAY'S  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY'  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &.  B.  LEGHORNS.  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS,  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  .  8.00  40.00  80. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . 8.50  42.50  85. 

ASSORTED  CHICKS—  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . 6.50  32.50  65. 


All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

I  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R-  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GGNo.  4849 
Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  27,  JUNE  3-10-17-24.  (OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG.  TEST). 
Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea.) . 2 . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  .  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HILLPOT 


iQuaiitaC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing —Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

50  100  500  1000 


White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $  9.00  $43.75  $85. 

Br.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  5.00  9.50  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  48.75  95. 

Special  Matings  $3.00  more  per  100. 

3  weeks  old  chicks,  $23.00  per  100, 

Special  Mating  $26.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Standard  Mating  Special  Mating 

4  weeks  old  .  $.40  $.50 

6  weeks  old  .  .55  .65 

90%  pullets  guaranteed  at  4  weeks. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 
STARTED  CHICKS—  EXRESS  COLLECT 

W.F.  Hillpot,  129  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


and  ORIGINAL  Breedars^ 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  E REEDING  SOURCE 

Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 

Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail- 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chicks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


W  FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  money¬ 
making  facts 
about  FAIRPORT 
CHICKS. 

Free  Catalog  tells 
about  their  strict 
breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program. 
Write  today  Box  44. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . - . $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  G  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Assorted .  6.30  31.50  63-00 

Add  lc  per  Chick  for  Special  Matings.  100%  arrival 
postpaid.  BLOOD -TESTED.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPI7ZERINKTIIM 


Low  June  Prices  on 
CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Same  high  Quality  that  is  bringing 
enthusiastic  letters  from  those  who 
purchased  earlier.  Our  fast-matur¬ 
ing  strain  will  catch  up  with  most 
Aprll-May  hatched  chicks.  Write 
for  prices  and  literature. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 


Box  55,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College. 

We  do  not  buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poul- 
trymen;  we  produce  all  we  set. 

JUNE  CHICKS  at  LOW  PRICES 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

B'REE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  during  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  low  June  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrern°tuhtaem  "mass 

Compliance  Certificate  2139. 


MAPE5 


POULTRYI  Ill 
FARM  llll 


CROSSBREDS 


— day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roosters. 

WHITFCROR?  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
*41  l  LviWju  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall,  l’lease  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 

Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

QTTMMFR  best  Chicks,  Barred  &  White  Rocks 

DUmtHDA  $7.-100;  Buff  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  White 
SPFPIAI  Wyandottes  $7.50;  W.  Giants  $10;  Buff 
Dl  Minorcas$8;  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed 

$6.50.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  10,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Looking  Eggs 

I  HAVE  more  trouble  picking  titles 
for  these  bi-weekly  chats  than  I  do 
in  thinking  up  what  to  say.  That  may 
be  because  most  anybody  can  talk  but 
it  takes  a  good  man  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  In  the  two  weeks 
that  elapse  between  these  regular 
spoutings  of  mine,  I  usually  come 
across  a  lot  of  information  and  inci¬ 
dents  that  I  think  I  should  write  you 
about.  But  then  I  have  to  get  these 
ideas  together  and  call  them  some¬ 
thing.  Sometimes  I’ip  afraid  I  stretch 
my  imagination  quite  a  bit  to  make  a 
connection  between  the  title  and  the 
article. 

Confession  being  good  for  the  soul, 
I  feel  a  lot  better  now.  When  you 
read  my  titles  in  the  future  you  can 
say  to  “Maw”  or  “Paw,”  whichever  one 
of  you  that’s  reading  it:  “Well,  Hut- 
tar’s  writing  about  eggs  today.”  That 
way  you’ll  be  right  most  of  the  time. 

Glancing  Backward 

The  egg  business  consists  of  three 
parts.  First,  the  production  of  the 
eggs;  second,  the  selling  of  the  eggs 
and  third,  the  eating  of  the  eggs. 

Production  in  this  schedule  must  in¬ 
clude  laying  the  eggs,  gathering  them, 
cooling,  cleaning,  grading,  packing  and 
shipping  to  the  selling  market. 

Selling  the  eggs  must  include  re¬ 
ceiving  the  eggs,  classifying  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  value  as  established  by  law 
or  trade  practices  and  moving  them 
through  the  necessary  middlemen  un¬ 
til  they  are  exchanged  for  the  money 
of  the  one  responsible  for  feeding  them 
to  people. 

Eating  starts  with  this  exchange  of 
money  for  eggs  and  ends  with  the  ap¬ 
peasing  of  hunger. 

Anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
one  or  more  parts  of  the  egg  business 
will  be  better  off  by  knowing  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  other  two  parts. 

I  happen  to  be  lucky  in  that  I  have 
produced  eggs  (and  will  again,  I  ex¬ 
pect)  ;  I  am  selling  eggs  and  if  you 
don’t  believe  that  I  eat  eggs,  ask  my 
wife.  In  this  last  step  I  take  care  of 
most  of  it.  I  exchange  money  for  the 
eggs,  for  my  wife  thinks  that  being 
married  to  an  egg  man  entitles  her  to 
free  eggs  for  the  family  (especially 
since  I’m  the  biggest  consumer)  and 
so  she  does  not  have  to  figure  them 
in  her  food  budget.  But  I  have  plenty 
to  learn  about  production  and  selling. 
Only  in  eating  do  I  consider  myself 
accomplished. 

For  just  a  second,  let’s  glance  back. 
It’s  not  good  to  look  back  too  long  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  you  from  going  ahead, 
but  we  can  glance. 

In  production  during  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes. 
More  and  more  birds  are  being  fed 
rations  instead  of  scraps  or  shifting  for 
themselves.  Their  homes  have  more 
of  the  modern  improvements,  and  they 
stay  indoors  more  than  they  used  to. 
More  and  more  producers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  handling  the  eggs 
quickly  and  with  the  thought  that  they 
are  a  perishable  product. 

Grading  both  for  size  and  color  has 
improved  almost  unbelievably  in  these 
ten  years.  Egg  cases  and  packing  ma¬ 
terials  have  improved  immensely.  And 
transportation  from  farm  to  market 
has  also  made  a  lot  of  progress.  The 
net  result  is  that  the  quality  and  mar¬ 
ket  appearance  of  eggs  produced  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  improved 
more  than  the  riding  quality  and  looks 
of  a  Ford  automobile  in  the  same  time. 
SLANT  (as  Editor  Ed  would  say)  : 
Any  farmer  who  takes  his  market  eggs 


in  the  Face 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

seriously  must  keep  in  step  as  this  im¬ 
provement  continues  or  lose  out  on  his 
eggs. 

In  selling  eggs  the  biggest  changes 
have  been  these: 

1.  An  increase  in  chain  store  distribution 
combining  the  jobbing  and  retailing  of 
eggs. 

2.  The  passing,  out  of  the  commission 
basis  of  handling  eggs. 

3.  The  rapid  growth  of  cooperatives  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Cutting  down  the  cost  of  handling 
eggs.  Cooperatives  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  this. 

5.  Less  and  less  reference  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  to  the  state  where  the 
eggs  were  laid.  (Some  “Michigans” 
have  outsold  many  “Jerseys”  during 
this  present  storing  season). 

6.  The  elimination  of  many  crooked, 
wobbly  and  inefficient  egg  dealers. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  selling 
game  have  to  keep  in  step  with  these 
changes  too  or  we’ll  be  on  the  relief 
rolls. 

In  eating  eggs  we  find  that  consum¬ 
ers  are  getting  and  therefore  expect¬ 
ing  much  better  quality.  During  the 
last  four  years  they  have  protested  or 
applauded  price  change  more  quickly 
than  before  by  eating  more  or  fewer 
eggs  according  to  whether  prices  went 
up  or  down.  (This  year  is  proving  a 
little  exception  to  that  rule).  On  the 
whole  therefore  consumers  are  really 
the  big  winners  as  they  have  gotten 
more  and  more  for  their  money  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

Looking  Forward 

I  believe  I’ve  given  a  fair  picture  of 
the  last  ten  years.  I’m  not  prophesy¬ 
ing  but  as  an  egg  seller  I’m  planning 
for  the  future  on  the  notion  that  these 
changes  are  going  to  continue  about 
in  a  straight  line. 

I  think  you  as  a  producer  should  do 
the  same.  In  other  words  figure  that 
birds  are  going  to  be  better  fed  by  all 
your  competitors  (all  other  producers 
in  the  country)  ;  more  birds  will  be 
confined  in  better  houses;  eggs  will 
be  better  handled  on  the  farms;  grad¬ 
ing  of  all  market  eggs  will  become 
more  dependable;  packing  materials 
will  improve  and  transportation  will 
speed  up  and  get  better. 

You  may  not  feel  the  effects  of  this 
trend  right  away  but  you  won’t  escape 
it  for  long,  because  it  looks  to  me  as 
sure  as  death  and  taxes. 

Quite  a  few  times  I’ve  heard  the 
complaint  that  poultrymen  are  peddling 
eggs  in  towns  up-state  from  door-to- 
door  at  prices  far  below  the  stores.  I 
heard  it  from  the  representative  of  a 
chain  store  the  other  day.  He  claims 
that  the  farmer  doesn’t  get  enough 
above  the  price  at  which  he  is  offering 
them  to  pay  for  his  car  expenses,  let 
alone  his  time. 

I’ve  known  this  to  happen  in  one  or 
two  towns  in  a  small  way  but  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is  com¬ 
mon.  Such  a  condition  is  bad.  It  gets 
farmers  to  wasting  time  without  com¬ 
pensation,  hurts  the  market  for  the 
man  who  doesn’t  feel  he  has  time  to 
waste  and  gets  consumers  into  the  bad 
habit  of  expecting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  So  I’m  going  to  believe  it  isn’t 
so  until  I’m  sure  I’m  wrong. 

I  did  pass  three  roadside  stands  on 
a  New  Jersey  highway  a  short  time 
ago,  however,  where  they  were  selling 
fresh  large  eggs  at  retail  for  one  cent 
less  than  the  top  wholesale  market  in 
New  York.  I  bought  a  dozen  at  one 
stand  and  they  were  absolutely  fine 
fresh-laid  and  full  size. 

SLANT:  That’s  bad. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

I  Work  by  the  Side 

of  the  Road  B> L  E  weaver 


which 

will  yon  gather  this  Summer 


WHY  should  the  sight  of  a  professor 
in  overalls  make  people  smile?  It 
is  as  much  fun  for  me  to  dig  in  the 
garden,  or  to  clean  out  a  brooder  house 
as  for  anyone  else — doing  things  in¬ 
stead  of  always  just  talking  about 
them.  I  enjoy  it.  And  my  friends  enjoy 
gently  kidding  me  about  it. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  me  too.  Now, 
while  I  am  “vacationing”  on  the  farm, 

I  can’t  be  roaming  about  the  country. 
So  through  my  good-natured  friends 
who  come  to  me  I  can  still  keep  in 
touch  with  what  goes  on  in  the  poul¬ 
try  world  outside. 

Last  week  came  Brooks.  When  we 
were  in  college  together  he  was 
"Brooksey.”  For  as  many  years  as  I 
have  been  at  Cornell  he  has  been 
teaching  poultry  at  Purdue.  Recently 
he  became  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
to  us  of  the  Northeast  from  a  feed 
manufacturer.  Brooks  was  driving  past 
our  place.  I  was  in  the  garden,  working. 
He  looked,  slowed  down,  and  stopped 
fifty  yards  down  the  road.  He  came 
walking  back,  his  hand  outstretched,  a 
big  grin  spreading  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
that  inevitable  remark,  “So  they’ve  got 
you  working  at  last.”  We  had  a  fine 
old  visit. 

Brooks  says  that  dairymen  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  smile  again,  just  a  little. 
But  poultrymen  are  grinning.  They  are 
optimistic.  “Why  should  they  be?”  I 
asked,  adding,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  “I  notice  that  of  late  the  big 
markets  are  getting  as  many  eggs  as 
they  did  a  year  ago.  Then  too,  every¬ 
body  is  raising  a  lot  of  pullets.  More 
chicks  sold  this  year  than  ever.  Looks 
to  me  like  a  big  surplus  in  sight  again.” 
With  a  slow  shake  of  his  head  and  a 
solemn,  knowing  look  on  his  face, 
Brooks  said,  “I  don’t  see  it.  I’ve  stop¬ 
ped  at  a  lot  of  places  in  the  past  few 
months  and  talked  with  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
trymen,  and  I  just  don’t  see  it.  Most 
of  those  I  visit  are  growing  fewer  pul¬ 
lets.  Some  are  not  growing  any.  How 
could  they  ?  Money  is  still  pretty  scarce 
and  feed  has  been  plenty  high.” 

Can’t  Depend  Now  on  Hatchery 
Reports 

It  is  Brook’s  idea  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  report  on  the  number  of  chicks 
sold  is  not  so  reliable  now  as  in  other 
years.  The  report  is  made  up  from  re¬ 
ports  sent  in  from  a  group  of  well-dis¬ 
tributed  hatcheries.  It  would  not  take 
account  of  the  many  small  units  that 
have  discontinued,  or  decreased  their 
output.  My  own  slant — possibly  the 
hatchery  code  should  have  credit  for 
this. 

Another  reason  for  optimism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brooks,  is  the  way  the  price  for 
fowl  is  holding  up.  They  have  been 
bringing  as  much  as  broilers  in  places, 
sometimes  more. 

A  Good  Time  to  Start  Culling 

This  visit  raised  some  questions  in 
my  mind.  If  market  Leghorns  are 
worth  a  dollar  now,  what  will  the  pul¬ 
lets  be  worth  that  replace  them?  If 
pullets  are  going  to  be  fewer  and  if 
feed  is  to  be  lower,  how  about  keeping 
over  more  yearling  hens?  That  is,  how 
>  closely  should  we  cull  this  fall?  Is  it 
time  to  start  culling  now? 

Then  along  came  another  old  friend, 
Bob  Catrow.  One  of  our  stand-bys  at 
Cornell  for  years,  he  reared  our  pul¬ 
lets,  ran  the  Advanced  Registry,  went 
to  Horseheads  to  run  the  Central  N.  Y. 
Laying  Test  when  that  was  started.  He 
has  attended  many  Judging  Schools; 
culling  to  him  is  an  old  story.  His  spec¬ 
ialty  is  heavy  breeds,  the  ones  that 
hiost  of  us  try  to  dodge. 


The  Milk  Flush 

Just  in  case  you  have  forgotten 
the  formula,  here  are  directions 
for  giving  the  so-called  milk  flush 
treatment  for  coccidiosis,  which 
originated  out  in  the  state  of 
California. 

Fix  a  mash  of  40  pounds  of  dry 
skim  milk  or  dry  buttermilk,  10 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  30  pounds 
of  yellow  cornmeal,  20  pounds  of 
ground  barley.  Reduce  scratch 
feed  to  from  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  weight  of  mash  eaten  and 
feed  the  mash  containing  milk 
for  about  a  week  or  until  symp¬ 
toms  disappear.  This  will  result 
in  wet  droppings  containing  mil¬ 
lions  of  coccidiosis  eggs,  requir¬ 
ing  a  rigid  daily  schedule  of 
cleaning  and  fresh  litter. 


Bob  starts  out  this  week  to  cull 
flocks  for  the  county  Farm  Bureaus.  He 
figures  like  this,  and  it  helped  to  ans¬ 
wer  some  of  my  questions.  A  hen  eats 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  feed  a 
day — at  least  a  pound  and  a  half  a 
week.  At  two  dollars  a  hundred  for 
feed,  that  is  three  cents  a  week  for 
her  board.  Two  eggs  a  week  will  pay  it. 
As  eggs  soon  begin  to  advance  in  price, 
it  will  take  fewer  eggs.  On  the  other 
hand,  judging  by  other  years,  the  price 
of  market  fowl  will  soon  decline,  pro¬ 
bably  faster  and  farther  than  egg 
prices  advance.  So  I  agree  with  Bob 
that  any  bird  that  is  not  laying  more 
than  two  eggs  a  week  at  the  present 
time  should  be  sent  to  market.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  those  birds  that  have 
already  quit  entirely  are  not  the  sort 
that  will  ever  lay  profitably  at  any 
time.  They  can  well  be  culled  at  once. 
From  now  on  through  the  summer  the 
rule  in  all  well-managed  poultry  flocks 
will  be  to  cull  at  least  once  each  month. 
Many  will  be  culling  weekly. 

I  believe  that  it  is  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  pullet  prices,  or  to  judge  how 
closely  to  cull.  I  want  to  wait  and  be 
more  sure  of  what  feed  prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do. 

*  *  * 

Coccidiosis 

A  sure  sign  that  I  am  more  farmer 
than  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  I 
can’t  take  anyone’s  word  for  things.  I 
must  try  it  out  for  myself.  As  much 
and  as  often  as  I  have  talked  to  groups 
of  poultry  folk  about  coccidiosis  in 
chicks,  I  had  never  seen  a  brooder 
house  floor  smeared  with  bloody  drop¬ 
pings,  a  sure  indication  of  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  Well,  I  have  seen 
it  now.  Plenty.  We  have  been  feeding 
a  mash  that  is  low  in  milk.  I  didn’t  set 
the  water  founts  on  a  wire  screen;  I 
didn’t  clean  the  house  every  week.  I 
did  keep  the  feed  clean  and  the  house 
was  always  dry.  The  long  dry  spell 
took  care  of  that.  Somehow  the  infec¬ 
tion  got  in,  and  then  it  spread.  With 
blood-streaked  droppings  and  clear 
blood  everywhere.  That  went  on  for  a 
day  or  two  before  they  began  to  show 
signs  of  sickness.  But  I  had  started  the 
milk  flush  on  them  at  once.  Result! 
the  trouble  has  run  its  course;  the 
chicks  are  definitely  on  the  way  back. 
Three  deaths  out  of  250  chicks.  The 
others  are  active  and  eating  ravenous¬ 
ly,  but  looking  mighty  pale.  Why  not, 
after  all  that  internal  hemorrhage? 

Resolution:  They  can  disregard  the 
rules  of  sanitation  who  want;  hereafter 
we  stick  to  the  old  safe  and  sanitary 
rules.  And  we  will  probably  feed  more 
milk. 


EGGS  ««  FEATHERS 


Will  your  hens  decorate  the  nests  this  summer 
with  profitable  eggs,  or  with  costly  feathers ? 
Baskets  full  of  eggs  mean  handsome  profits  from  now  on,  be¬ 
cause  the  summer  and  fall  eggs  are  usually  the  most  profitable 
eggs  of  the  laying  year.  But  hens  that  drop  feathers  are 
moulting,  and  moulting  hens  lay  very  few  eggs. 

What  makes  hens  moult?  Some  hens  are  inherently  low 
producers  and  moult  no  matter  what  you  do  for  them.  But 
many  hens  moult  because  they  lose  their  body  reserves.  The 
moult  is  nature’s  way  of  replacing  worn  out  tissues. 

This  summer  make  it  a  point  to  keep  up  these  body  re¬ 
serves,  to  keep  your  hens  laying  and  making  money  for  you. 
In  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash  or  G.L.F.  Super 
Laying  Mash  you  have  a  palatable,  highly  nutritious  mash 
that  amply  provides  raw  materials  for  heavy  egg  production 
in  addition  to  that  reserve  weight  every  hen  needs.  These 
raw  materials  are  in  the  form  of  fresh,  wholesome,  high-quality 
ingredients  easily  assimilated  by  your  hens.  These  two  G.L.F. 
Mashes  are  manufactured  according  to  carefully  balanced 
open  formulas.  They  are  today  the  two  most  popular  hen 
mashes  in  the  territory  served  by  your  G.L.F. 

Either  of  these  mashes  will  help  keep  you  in  eggs  instead 
of  feathers.  They  are  reasonably  priced,  and  your  hens  will 
like  them. 

Call  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today  and  take 
away  a  few  bags  of  one  of  these  fine  mashes. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  *•  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


(404)  20 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


NO  FURTHER 
REDUCTIONS 


WOLF  CHICKS 


$1.00  BOOKS 
TOUR  ORDER 


FROM  FLOCKS  INSPECTED  BY  A 

Hero  i*  jroor  opportunity  —  Order  Wolf  chick*  today  12  Wrrrdt  fraoi  BWtntd  Flock*  Vy  Ailip*  lor  B  W.  D.  All  melon  r*i 

Order  from  this  Ad 
$1.00  Books  your  order 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
)  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  &  White  Rocb  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds, 

Black  Minorcas,  N.  II.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Boff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

j'  Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  . 

'  Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  . 

For  23  chick*  add  He  per  chick  —  for  50  chick*  add  He  per  chick  —  $1.00  book*  J 


P.  A. 

•»rJ ....  lOO'/f,  K*i 


Jtlirery  —  14  - Jay  I  jmbilil y 


W«lf5u«Ur4  Utility 

BlooJlotcJ  bat  Ml  Flock 

Wolf’ 

‘A”  Quality  Mating 

Wolf  ” 

AA”  Quality  Mating 

Imrettt)  it  A.  P  A. 

BUoJlold  *>4  FWck  I«sp«lf4  kj  A.  f  A. 

BlWieteJ  *o4  Fl*ck  Insert  r4  b$  A.  P  A. 
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500 

1000 

100 

500 

lOOO 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

7.00 

35.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.25 

41.25 

82.50 

8.00 

40.00 

0.00 

45.00 

00.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6.50 

32.50 

7-oo 

35.00 

70.00 

Order  from  this  Ad. 

6.50 

32-50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

CATALOG  FREE. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREED 


rdcr  —  :Vo  ahip  C.  O.  D.  for  balance,  phi*  pottage  and  C.  O.  D.  charge*. 

EI3K3L  Box  6 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


UTilOGi 

m 


Preferred  SIEBS 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 


~;f^l25j000  TET 

The  real  value  of  chicks  Is  measured 
v  ->■  by  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultry 

raisers  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers  Insure  highest  profit.  That’s  why  125,000 
poultrymen  chose  Sieb's  Oversize  Chicks.  YVe  have  one 
quality  only.  The  Best — (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 
BOOK  FREE  £J/g  gilt  JunQ  prjCeS 

PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  _  $6.75  $32.50  $62.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  ) 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.,  > .  6.95  33.50  64.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  I 

White  &  Black  Mincicas  ) 

Wh.  Orps.,  S.L.  Wyands.  ? _  7.45  36.00  69.50 

R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  I 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers .  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers . _ .  5.45  26.00  49.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks .  4.50  21.25  40.00 

ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 

QUYKTl  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
DE.AL.L1  orcas:  Pullets — $14.75:  Males — $3.00.  Any 
rmrifQ  Heavy  Breed:  Pullets— $1 1.50;  Malls— 
LIULlVij  $7.00.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 
A  PROVEN  TESTED  LAYING  STRAIN. 

lopped0  comb  Barron  Type  Leghorns 

i  Leghorn  pullets,  30c  and  up  —  3  wks.  old,  to  laying 
stage.  Also  yearling  hens.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  Approv¬ 
al,  subject  to  inspection  at  your  express  station.  Special 
prices  on  chicks.  Leghorns  and  Rocks,  for  month  of 
June.  Sexed  Leghorn  chicks,  pullet  Or  male.  Catalog 
explains  all. 

Fairview  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 

R.  2.  Box  54X,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50—100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  White  liocks .  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  with 
Antigen  for  Pullorum  Diseases  B.W.D.  and  on  Free 
Range.  Write  for  our  1935  Free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  (C.C.  4018). 

SHV4TTH’  «  BLOOD-TESTED 

SIV11  ins*  Large  Tvpe  100  500  1000 

Oualilv  S.  C.  White  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

L-,  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHlCn.S»  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 
BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
Hve  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Cocola m us, Pa. 


from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 


1  gen  Test  B.W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR, 
a.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  Tvpe  100  500  1000 

S.  c.  White  Leghorns  _ $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


20th  CENTURY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . .  7c 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  &  Wyandottes  7'/2c 
Also  6  other  breeds  and  Ducklings. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  catalog.  Box  R. 


20th  Century  Hatchery,  N£W  w0A^d.NGT0N’ 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  . $  6.50 — 100 

White  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes .  7.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  7.00 — 100 

White  Giants  . . .  10.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . .  6.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McClure,  Pa. 


nUin  APPRM/Pn  Barron  White  Leghorn  day-old  pul- 
UllIU  ftrrnuicu  lets  and  coekerels.  Catalog  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70. 

Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  2.25  4.25  8.00  75. 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks.  ..  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 

W.  Wyan.,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds.  ..  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 
Bar.  Rock-N.  II.  Red  Crossbred....  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 

Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  70. 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton. Pa. 

—  LANTZ  CHICKS— 

From  B.W.D.  blood  tested  flocks.  Sent  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.00  books  your  order.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad. 

BREED  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 2,00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75,0i 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rooks  \ 

Partridge  Rocks  / 

5)  '•  Ae.ds  (  2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  78.00 

White  Wyandottes  \ 

Columbian  Wyandottes  / 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  2700~L00  7.50  37.50  75.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  10c:  White  Giants,  12c  per  chick 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  55  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

8.00 

40.00 

80. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

i  adv. 

or  write 

for 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00 

R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  ....  7.00  35.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps .  7.00  35.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  CircularFREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


65. 

70. 

70. 

70. 

65. 


Hollywood 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Write  for  circular.  Summer 
prices:  $6.50  per  100;  $65  per  1000;  postage  paid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  22,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PULLETS 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  Big  Type — Large  Bodied. 
English  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed  healthy 

and  well  raised. 

6  weeks  . 40c 

io  ”  zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz"  mc 

12  ”  . . .  70c 

Also  prices  on  older  stock.  Catalog  free. 

C.O.D.  on  Approval. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  ZeeiandNo  Mich. 


.“I  C  HICKS 


Large  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  Rocks  . _ 

R.  1.  Reds 


New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 6.00 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 

100  1000 

$6.50  $63.00 
6.50  63.00 

7.00  70.00 

75.00 
60.00 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3.  Richfield,  Pa. 


m HILLSI1 

f  C  A  All  Breed 

■.  ,  )  fien  stain 

v Z  '  Large  Tyi 

J  White  Le 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W'LL  SHIP 


C.  O.  D. 

reeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti¬ 
test.  Personally  supervised. 
_  Type  S-  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.&W  Rooks,  R.l.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 
Asst’d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  and  older  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens. 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ;*;■« 

months.  White  Minorcas,  heavy  layers  white  eggs. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  22,  1935 


See  for  YOURSELF  ! 

A  Personally  Escorted  A.  A.  Trip  to  Yellowstone 


HOW  many  of  us  dream  of  the  day 
when  we  will  get  on  a  train  and 
“go  somewhere”,  but  put  it  off  from 
year  to  year  because  it  seems  too  much 
of  an  undertaking  to  plan  the  trip,  or 
we  fear  it  will  cost  more  than  we  figured 
it  would,  or  that  amid  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  modern  travel  we  will  feel  like 
a  fish  out  of  water! 

If  you  have  been  holding  back  from 
going  on  a  trip  because  of  these  rea¬ 
sons,  join  our  party  this  summer  and 
see  for  yourself  what  a  marvelous  vaca¬ 
tion  we  have  planned  for  you — at  low 
cost,  with  no  worries  or  responsibilities, 
and  with  every  comfort  that  modern 
trains  and  ships  can  provide.  Mr.  V.  L. 
BeDell  is  going  along  as  special  escort 
again  this  year.  Here  is  what  one  of 
our  subscribers  thinks  of  our  tours  and 
of  Mr.  BeDell: 


“Will  you  please  send  us  one  of  your 
folders  for  your  1935  tour?  We  went  with 
you  to  the  Yellowstone  in  1931  and  to  the 
Far  West  in  1934.  Will  say  that  Mr.  Be¬ 
Dell  is  an  A- 1  escort.  He  looks  after 
everything.  We  have  nothing  to  worry 
about — just  eat,  sleep,  and  see.” 

With  ticket  paid  for  you  hardly  need 
to  bring  your  purse  along,  except  to 
buy  little  gifts  and  postcards.  Pack 
your  bag  with  the  things  you  will  need 
for  changes;  wear  comfortable  clothing 
and  take  along  a  coat  or  sweater  to 
use  on  the  Great  Lakes  steamer  and  in 
the  high  altitudes.  Be  sure  your  shoes 
are  comfortable  because  you  will  want 
to  do  some  hiking  when  we  get  to 
Yellowstone  and  the  Colorado  Rockies. 
And  don’t  forget  your  kodak.  You  will 
want  it  when  you  see  some  of  the  great 
sights  that  are  in  store  for  you. 

August  3rd  is  the  date  we  start. 
First,  we  take  a  New  York  Central 
train  to  Buffalo,  then  at  10:30  p.  m. 
that  night  we  board  the  beautiful 
steamer  “S.  S.  Octorara”  for  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  restful  5-day  cruise  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  stops  at  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  Mackinac  Island,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  Houghton.  Morning  of  Au¬ 
gust  8th,  we  arrive  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
where  we  get  off  the  boat  and  board 
the  special  train  which  carries  us  to 
Yellowstone,  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  It 
is  fun  getting  on  our  special  train.  An 
obliging  white-coated  negro  porter 
stands  at  the  train  steps,  takes  your 
bag,  and  conducts  you  to  your  berth 
where  two  soft,  comfortable  seats  face 
each  other  in  the  daytime  and  are  turn¬ 
ed  at  night  into  cozy  beds. 

Besides  your  own  berth  you  have  the 
freedom  of  the  entire  train.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  observation  car  in  the  rear,  with  its 
easy  chairs,  reading  lamps,  desks, 
magazines,  and  point  of  vantage  for 
scenic  views,  provides  a  comfortable 
place  to  lounge  or  chat  with  the  other 
fine  folks  who  will  be  making  this  trip. 

Meals,  too,  are  right  at  hand — and 
what  meals!  There  will  be  delicious 
food  and  plenty  of  it.  After  the  meals 


Dodge  Blackhead 

From  Minnesota  comes  this  advice. 
The  best  way  for  turkey  growers  to 
avoid  blackhead  is  to  dodge  it,  because 
there  is  no  cure  for  the  trouble.  The 
No.  1  dodging  method  is  to  keep  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  entirely  separate,  even 
to  the  point  of  keeping  turkeys  off 
ground  where  chickens  have  ranged. 

Move  the  brooder  house  out  to  clean 
ground  and  when  the  birds  graduate 
outdoors,  keep  them  fenced  in,  chang¬ 
ing  yards  at  least  once  a  month. 


"Blacky 
Leaf  40 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
,UST  m  "BUCK  LEAF  40" 

GO  MUCH  FARTHER 

DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure- bred  Bronze,  B.  Bed 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs,  $5.00  for  ‘4 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


BABY  TURKEYS,  best  obtainable  regardless  of  pn“- 
4,000  each  week  June,  July.  Order  now.  Prices  reasonaWj- 

TURKEY  ROOST,  Route  4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN' 


Yellowstone  National  Park  contains  3,000  geysers  and  hot  springs,  bogs  of 
boiling  mud,  mountains,  forests,  glaciers,  rivers,  waterfalls,  petrified  trees, 
canyons,  flashing  lakes  and  streams.  Above  we  show  you  the  white-tipped 
peaks  of  the  beautiful  Absaroka  mountains,  of  which  we  get  a  grandstand 
view  as  our  special  train  approaches  Yellowstone  Park. 


are  over — and  we  mention  this  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  women-folk — there  will  be  no 
dishes  to  clear  away  and  wash  up.  Be¬ 
tween  meals,  there  is  the  scenery  to 
watch,  folks  to  visit  with,  cards  and 
letters  to  write  back  home,  and  on  the 
boat  you  will  find  a  barber,  a  beauty 
shop,  radio,  soda  fountains,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  of  modern  travel. 

Beds  are  fully  as  comfortable  as 
those  in  the  best  hotels.  As  a  rule,  your 
berth  will  be  made  up  between  9  and 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  earlier  if  you 
wish  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go  to 
bed  at  that  time,  you  can  sit  up  as  late 
as  you  like  in  the  well-lighted  observa¬ 
tion  car.  At  night,  your  berth  is  cur¬ 
tained  off  with  drapes,  which  button 
together  on  the  inside  and  make  a  snug 
little  room.  Your  sleeping  car  has  a 
dressing  room  at  one  end  for  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  at  the  other  end  for  the  men. 
Each  has  several  washbowls  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  mirrors,  soap, 
fresh  towels,  making  it  is  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  fresh  at  all  times  on  the 
journey. 

So  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  are 
saying  to  yourself,  “But  I’ve  never 
made  a  long  trip  by  train — ,”  we  urge 
you  to  come  along  with  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  wonderful  it  will  be. 
You  will  have  the  time  of  your  life,  do¬ 
ing  something  you  have  always  wanted 
to  do,  seeing  places  you  have  always 
wanted  to  see,  and  finding  interesting 
new  friends.  Write  us  a  postcard  today 
and  find  out  the  price  and  details.  You 
are  going  to  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost  of  this  marvelous  trip. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Safe  arrival  guara 
Valuable  Raising  Instructions  Free  with  orders. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville.  Pa. 
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r The  Farm  N  ews 

Cookie  Bakers  Winning 

UR  Grange- American  Agriculturist 
Soft  Rolled  Molasses  Cookie  Con¬ 
test  is  gathering  momentum!  Six  oth¬ 
er  Granges  have  reported  to  us  since 
our  last  issue.  Their  names  and  those 
of  the  winners  are  listed  below  in  the 
order  in  which  we  heard  from  them: 


County 

Winner 

Grange 

Clinton 

Mrs.  Ina  Broderiok 

Chazy  No.  981 

Otsego 

Mrs.  Ada  Rappleyea 

Goodyear  Lake 
No.  1509 

Chautauqua 

Mrs.  Adelia  Bennink 

Clymer  No.  169 

Onondaga 

Mrs.  Pearl  Brown 

Cicero  No.  529 

Herkimer 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Farber 

Russia  No.  630 

Steuben 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Miller 

Howard  No.  97i 

Delaware 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Alexander 

Franklin 

No.  1096 

Niagara 

Mrs.  Lewis  Pearson 

Gasport  1151 

Sullivan 

Mrs.  Mildred  Couch 

Midland  1071 

Oneida 

Mrs.  Byron  Wilson 

Lee  No.  707 

Delaware 

Helen  Seymour 

Oannonsville 

No. 1510 

Tjoga 

Blanche  C.  Briggs 

Nichols 

No.  1410 

Broome 

Gertrude  Secrest 

Deposit 

No.  582 

Broome 

Mrs.  Lee  Ward 

Union  Center 
No.  1153 

Allegany 

Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Mastin 

Canaseraga 

No.  1268 

Franklin 

Mrs.  Fay  Sweet 

Bangor  No.  967 

These 

winners  are  now 

eligible  to 

compete  in  their  County  contests,  which 
will  take  place  around  September.  We 
congratulate  them  all  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck.  The  goal  is  the  final 
State  contest,  to  be  held  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  in  December,  when  State  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  picked. 

A  few  Granges  have  notified  us  that 
they  did  not  receive  any  instructions 
for  the  contest.  When  these  were  sent 
out,  we  lacked  addresses  for  some  of 
the  Chairmen  of  Service  and  Hospital¬ 
ity  Committees.  If  your  Grange  is 


CATTLE 


100  HCJLSTEm  CATTLE 

IN  THE  62ND  SALE,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.,  COMFORTABLE  SALE  PAVILION. 

Friday,  June  28,  1935,  at  10  A.M.  sharp 

Accredited,  mostly  blood  tested  to  go  anywhere.  Mastitis 
test  chart  with  each  animal.  Lots  of  proven  producers 
from  prominent  herds  of  the  east. 

15  Bulls  Ready  for  Service. 

Send  for  details  and  catalog  and  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  M  |ts.  cMoanar  y. 


SWINE 


Nominate  a  Master  Farmer 

WHO  among  your  farmer 
neighbors  or  friends  most 
nearly  meets  these  ideals  ? 

1.  Is  a  good  farmer.  His  land 
has  made  him  money  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  when  he  first  own¬ 
ed  it. 

2.  As  a  neighbor,  he  is  willing 
to  give  of  his  time  to  help  the 
other  fellow. 

3.  As  a  parent,  he  is  anxious 
that  his  children  shall  get  ade¬ 
quate  school  training. 

4.  As  a  husband,  he  is  eager  to 
furnish  a  real  home  with  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences. 

5.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  a  vot¬ 
er  and,  when  chosen,  of  an  office¬ 
holder. 

Send  the  name  and  nominate 
as  a  Master  Farmer  the  man  who 
most  nearly  fits  these  ideals. 


one  which  was  missed,  please  notify 
our  Molasses  Cookie  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  hope  every  Grange  woman  will 
take  time  off  to  bake  a  few  cookies  for 
the  contest.  Turn  back  to  our  last 
issue  for  the  list  of  prizes.  They  aren’t 
to  be  sneezed  at! 


4-H  Club  Congress 

Cornell  campus  will  be  filled  with 
farm  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  during  fourteenth  annual 
4-H  Club  Congress  at  Ithaca,  June  30 
to  July  2.  No  less  than  700  are  expect¬ 
ed.  Their  visit  will  be  crowded  with 
short  courses  of  study,  talks,  fun,  and 
masculine  contests  in  livestock,  milk 
judging,  poultry  judging,  rope-halter 
making,  wool  identification  and  wool 
judging.  Girls  will  have  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can,  do  in  meat  and 
butter-cake  judging  contests,  judging 
of  school  clothing,  wall-paper,  curtains, 
and  pillows. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSS 
8-12  weeks 

$5.00  —  $5.50  —  $6.00  each 
BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 
Breed  your  sows.  It’s  your  chance  now. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  - '  PIGS ' '  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  V/oburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Hens  —  Where’s  Your  Pride? 

New  York  poultrymen  cannot  look 
with  satisfaction  on  reports  of  egg- 
laying  contests  at  Horseheads  and  Staf¬ 
ford.  At  Horseheads  the  high  pen  to 
date  traveled  across  the  country  from 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  is  owned  by  J. 
A.  Hanson.  At  Stafford,  the  high  pen, 
owned  by  James  Dryden,  are  natives 
of  Modesto,  California.  Something 
should  be  done  about  that.  Here  are 
the  ten  high  pens  to  date  in  each  con¬ 
test: 

Horseheads 


Contestant 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallis,  Ore . 

James  Dryden,  Modesto,  Calif. . 

Co-op.  B.  &.  H.  Co.,  Carey  Farms, 

Tiro,  0 . 

Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  New 

Paltz,  N.  Y . 

Rich  Poultry  Farm,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 
Kutschbach  &  son,  Sherburne,  N.Y. 
R.  0.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Sea- 

ford,  Del . . 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm.  Pulaski, 

N.Y.  . . . . 

Maynard  L.  Smith,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Points 
Leghorns  2075.45 
Rocks  2071.30 

Leghorns  1945.75 
Leghorns  1887.45 

Leghorns  1860.35 
Leghorns  1817.45 
Leghorns  1808.70 

Leghorns  1807.00 

Rocks  1799.05 

Leghorns  1774.80 


DAILEY  STOCK  EARIVT 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  X.  C.,  6-8  wks. 
$5.00,  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25.  5%  discount  on  8  pigs  or 
u>ore.  Ship  C.O.D.  Husky  —  Healthy  —  Fast  Growing 
btock.  Penna.,  Conn.,  Vermont  pigs  35c  extra  to 
cover  vaccination. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  6  to  8  weeks,  $4.50.  Shoats, 
"P  to  50  lbs.,  $6  to  $7  each.  Crated.  Any  breed. 
L.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
to  9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


DOGS 


PED.  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped..  $10 
$o.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS,  Beagles— 
®<®re  trained  dogs  in  all  breeds,  all  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Unexcelled,  Parents  Farm  Tri 

*“•  C.  PAINE,  SO.  ROYALTON.  VT. 


COLLIES  «• 


Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs, 

MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N. 


$2; 

J. 


Stafford 


James  Dryden,  Modesto.  Calif.  Leghorns  2043.10 

Co-Op.  B.  &  H.  Co.,  Carey  Farms. 

Tiro,  0.  . . .  Leghorns  2014.25 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  New 

Paltz,  N.  Y . . .  Leghorns  1987.75 

Doug|aston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski. 

N.  Y»  .  Reds  1957.75 

Hawley  Poultry  Farms,  Batavia, N.Y.  Leghorns  1956.95 

J.  A-  Hanson,  Corvallis,  Ore .  Leghorns  1949.15 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  Katonah,  N.Y.  Leghorns  1927.38 

Crocketts  Poultry  Farm,  Sterling  Reds  1895.35 


«'<*■  i  Ixi  I  •  . .  . . . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton.  Mass...  Reds  1889.55 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Strain.  W.  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass .  Reds  1884.55 


Relief  Dollars  for  Farmers 

Taking  five  thousand  New  York 
State  farm  families  off  relief  rolls  is 
goal  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  got  under  way  early  this 
month.  One  hundred  cash  loans,  aver¬ 
aging  approximately  $400  each,  have 
already  been  made  to  needy  farmers.  In 
charge  of  this  work  is  State  Grange 
Master  Fred  Freestone,  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corporation. 


All  loans  must  be  sanctioned  by  a 
local  county  rehabilitation  committee. 
They  have  to  be  paid  back  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  conditions  are 
fairly  easy.  Families  now  on  relief  or 
not  far  from  it  are  in  line  for  such 
help.  The  man  to  write  to  for  further 
details  is  C.  C.  Carpenter,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  co  rporation, 
TERA  offices,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Where  Will  It  End? 

Staggering  is  growth  in  county  taxes 
since  1900.  For  the  57  counties  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City,  county  taxes 
have  increased  from  an  average  of 
$131,000  for  each  county  to  about 
$1,000,000.  These  figures  are  from 
New  York  State  Tax  Commission  and  it 
ought  to  know.  Tax  rates  vary,  being 
lowest  in  counties  with  large  popula¬ 
tion. 

SLANT:  Taxpayers  themselves  are 
partly  to  blame  for  these  heavy  taxes. 
Most  of  increase  in  taxes  levied  by 
local  units  of  government  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  necessary  because 
people  have  demanded  more  and  more 
government  services. 


FHA  Loans 

Some  misunderstanding  is  reported 
about  Federal  Housing  Administration 
loans.  These  are  not  government 
loans;  neither  are  they  in  any  way 
connected  with  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration.  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  loans  depend  entirely  on  local 
funds  loaned  by  local  banks.  Purpose 
is  to  enable  owners  to  make  repairs 
and  improvements  on  farm  buildings. 
Any  responsible  farm  owner  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  amounts  up  to  $2,000,  repay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  from  one  to  five 
years  in  installments.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  talk  with  your  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  or  see  your  local  banker. 

SLANT:  Remember  what  is  borrow¬ 
ed  must  be  repaid! 


Lime  —  Fertilizer 
Spray  —  Aphis 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
tions  for  this  crop.  It  agrees  with  our 
experience. 

Fertilizer  Placements 

Many  of  the  vegetable  growers  are 
using  planting  and  seeding  machinery 
that  places  the  fertilizer  not  nearer 
than  two  inches  to  the  plant  or  seed. 
The  results,  up  to  the  present  time, 
show  two  distinct  advantages  for  this 
system.  The  seed  germinates  better  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  injured  by  the  highly 
concentrated  fertilizer  salts.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  require  less  fertilizer  when  it 
is  placed  in  a  narrow  zone  at  the  right 
distance  from  the  plant.  Our  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  people  have  been  slow  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  this  principle.  They  should  he 
spending  money  to  find  out  what  type 
of  equipment  will  give  the  best  service. 
Had  they  followed  this  during  the  past 
few  years,  more  machinery  would  have 
been  purchased  because  results  would 
have  warranted  such  an  investment. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


81  ACRE  MACADAM  ROAD  CROP  FARM.  56  acres 

tillable,  17  pasture,  8  woods.  Soil  in  good  state  of  fer¬ 
tility.  10  room  dwelling.  Spacious  barn.  Other  buildings. 
Buildings  need  some  repair.  Mail,  milk  truck,  tele¬ 
phone  service.  $5,000.  Easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


265  Acres,  32  Cattle,  Equipt 

Est.  2000  cords  wood,  hang  1000  sugar  buckets,  carry 
65  cattle;  8-room  home,  running  spring  water,  good 
cement-basement  barn,  silo,  $6300  includes  20  cows,  10 
young  stock,  2  bulls,  3  horses,  50  poultry,  hogs,  dog, 
long  list  machinery,  growing  crops;  part  cash,  pg.  15 
big  MAY-JUNE  catalog  special  bargains.  FREE. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


247  Acre  Equipt  Tractor  Farm 

Heart  of  the  dairy  country,  handy  city;  100  acres  level 
tillage,  80  cow  stream -watered  pasture,  40  acre  wood; 
good  10-room  and  bath  house,  160  ft.  basement  barn, 
silo,  other  bldgs.  Owner  sacrifices  at  $7000,  including 
23  cows,  7  heifers,  horses,  tractor,  hay  loader,  thresher, 
truck,  milking  machine,  other  complete  machinery,  fur¬ 
niture,  hay  and  growing  crops;  $2000  down. 

L.  D.  Craine,  STROUT  AGENCY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NO  LOSSES 
IN  TRAVEL 

— Just  Dividends 
and  Profits 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  anyone 
regretting  an  investment  in 
travel?  See  America  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  you  will  always  remember  the 
adventure  with  keen  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  You  will  say  for  years  to  come, 
"That  trip  west  in  1935  was  one  of  the 
best  investments  I  have  ever  made.” 

Join  American  Agriculturist’s  special 
party  visiting  the  West — Great  Lakes, 
American  Rockies — and  Colorado. 
See  the  wonders  of  the  great  West. 

The  cost  of  this  trip  (first  class  through¬ 
out)  is  very  moderate.  Ask  for  exact 


cost  from  your  city.  If  you’re  think¬ 
ing  of  a  vacation  journey  anywhere, 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
tour.  Cooperating  with  American 
Agriculturist  on  this  special  trip  are 
these  great  transportation  companies: 


Northern  Pacific 


Burlington  Route 


Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 


i - - Mail  for  free  literature — no  obligation. - 

J  Mr.  E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  ' 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  literature  about  your  tour  i 

i  to  Yellowstone  and  Colorado.  I  am  interested. 

I  Name - - - - - ; _  1 

|  Address  - - „ - - - - - - - ^ -  I 

VACATIONING  WEST?  "NORTH  COAST  LIMITED"— 100%  AIR-CONDITIONED 
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WITH  the  A.  A.  HOMEMAKER 


Let’s  Talk 
about 

PORCHES 


—PHOTO  BY  EWING  GALLOWAY 

On  a  hot  afternoon,  with  the  day’s  work  out  of  the  way,  it’s  a  grand  and 
glorious  feeling  to  he  able  to  sink  into  an  easy  chair  on  a  comfortable  porch. 


THE  proof  of  the  “livability”  of  your  porch 
is  whether  or  not  you  and  your  family  use 
it.  If  it  isn’t  being  used,  then  look  around  for 
the  reason. 

A  good  porch  ought  to  offer  the  attractions  of 
both  indoors  and  outdoors  —  one  should  be  able 

to  sit  there,  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  freedom  from  oppressive 
walls,  and  yet  be  protected 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes 
and  excessive  glare.  Many 
homes  are  now  being  built  with 
sun  rooms,  but  personally  I 
prefer  the  good  old-fashioned 
porch.  Sun  rooms  are  usu¬ 
ally  too  cold  for  any  use  in 
winter,  while  in  summer  their 
numerous  windowpanes  seem 
to  draw  the  sun  and  make 
them  too  hot  and  stuffy  for 
comfort.  I  do  happen  to 
know  one  very  attractive  porch  of  this  type, 
where  all  the  windows  are  of  the  casement  type 
and  open  outward,  thus  allowing  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  the  open  porch  usu¬ 
ally  is  a  lack  of  screens.  It  takes  a  stoic  to  sit 
on  a  porch  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  view, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  being  eaten  up  by 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  Now  although  most  of  us 
have  to  take  our  porches  pretty  much  as  we  find 
them,  it  is  possible  to  adapt  them  to  the  comfort 
of  our  families.  Screens  are  fairly  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  need  not  be  expensive.  One  handy 
method  is  to  use  panels  of  screens,  which  are 
simply  “buttoned”  in  and  can  be  easily  removed. 
Then  if  you  want  winter  protection,  large  sash 
can  be  substituted  for  the  screens. 

Where  a  person  wants  sash  as  well  as  screens 
during  the  summer,  in  order  to  shut  out  rain  and 
wind  storms,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  sash  hinged 
at  the  top  and  with  a  catch  at  the  bottom  so  that 
it  can  be  fastened  to  the  window  ledge. 
These  hinged  sashes  can  be  swung  open  and 
up,  and  hooked  to  the  ceiling.  Then  if 
necessary  to  close  them  quickly  against  a 
hard  storm,  or  permanently  for  the  winter, 
it  can  be  done  in  a  jiffy. 

Porches  having  a  southern  exposure  need 
an  awning  to  shut  out  glare  from  the  sun. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  clever  man  im¬ 
provised  a  drop  curtain  to  take  the  place  of 
awning  which  he  couldn’t  afford.  He  at¬ 
tached  a  piece  of  heavy  canvas  at  the  top 
of  the  porch,  and  inserted  a  pole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  hem  of  the  curtain.  A  galvanized  rope 
cleat,  to  which  a  supporting  rope  can  be 
wound,  holds  the  curtain  in  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  is  needed  and  allows  it  to  be  lowered  or 
rolled  up  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
weather.  Awning  material  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way  if  for  any  reason  a  regu¬ 
lar  awning  cannot  be  used. 

There  are  lots  of  conveniences  which  may 
be  added  to  a  porch,  or  built  into  it.  I  know 


By  Mrs.  Grace 

a  family  that  has  a  sun  porch  which  the  children 
use  for  a  playroom.  The  living-room  happens 
to  have  a  fireplace,  the  chimney  of  which  backs 
out  onto  the  porch.  The  corners  made  by  the 
jutting  out  of  the  chimney  have  been  filled  with 
shelving  and  cupboards  for  the  children’s  play¬ 
things. 

Other  uses  can  be  found  for  porch  cupboards. 
By  keeping  in  them  those  articles  most  frequent¬ 
ly  used  on  the  porch,  many  steps  may  be  saved. 
Dishes  or  collapsible  tables  can  be  kept  there,  if 
the  porch  is  being  used  as  an  outdoor  dining¬ 
room.  Small  porches  can  have  hinged  shelves, 
placed  where  they  will  be  handy  to  set  things  on 
when  needed.  If  you  like  to  bring  your  garden 
inside,  fix  some  shelves  for  plants.  Wrought 
iron  holders  for  pots  or  vases  are  attractive  and 
easy  to  manage  on  the  wall  or  porch  posts.  Es¬ 
pecially  pretty  is  a  bowl  of  ivy  in  a  wall  bracket. 

With  screens  blocking  the  entrance  of  winged 
pests,  you  can  have  a  light  on  your  porch  to  read 
by.  Where  there  is  electricity,  with  enough  out¬ 
lets  for  lights,  irons  —  even  the  wafflle  iron  —  all 
kinds  of  ways  for  using  the  porch  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  And  since  these  activities  will 
be  many  and  varied,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
furniture  which  moves  easily.  I  ables  on  castors 
or  swivel  wheels  are  a  boon  for  the  porch,  and 
any  handy  man  can  add  the  wheels  (bought  at 
the  hardware  store)  to  whatever  porch  furniture 


Above  —  Notice  the  catch  which 
locks  this  window  against  rain  and 
wind  storms.  Hinges  at  the  top 
enable  it  to  be  swung  in  and  up¬ 
ward  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Why  shouldn’t  porches  have  cup¬ 
boards  too?  Here  at  the  right  is 
an  ingenious  one,  built  for  Susie 
and  Jim’s  playthings. 


JVatkins  Huckett 

you  happen  to  have  on  hand.  Should  you  be 
buying  a  porch  table,  choose  the  drop  leaf  kind, 
so  that  the  leaves  can  be  dropped  out  of  the 
way  when  not  needed. 

When  fitting  up  the  porch,  don’t  forget  a 
couch.  It’s  a  good  place  for  a  tired  housewife 
or  farmer  to  drop  down  for  a  few  moments’  rest. 
There  is  an  extra  advantage  if  your  couch  is  the 
kind  that  opens  up  and  can  be  used  in  emer¬ 
gencies  as  a  bed  at  night. 

Any  piece  of  furniture  which  does  duty  in  a 
wholly  or  partly  outdoor  atmosphere  should  be 
suited  to  its  environment.  Time-honored  wicker 
or  reed  furniture  is  still  going  strong  and  it  is 
particularly  suitable  because  it  can  stand  a  wet¬ 
ting.  Some  of  the  newer  porch  or  outdoor  fur¬ 
niture  has  hollow  metal  tubing  or  spring  steel  as 
its  framework.  On  this  is  stretched  awning  ma¬ 
terial  which  water  doesn’t  harm  and  which  can 
be  renewed  at  small  expense  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  chairs  are  surprisingly  comfort¬ 
able. 

Deck  chairs  also  rank  high  in  porch  or  lawn 
comfort.  They  are  cheap  enough,  also,  to  be 
within  everyone’s  reach.  Some  have  a  canopy, 
which  makes  them  good  for  lawn  use. 

Where  the  pocketbook  doesn’t  permit  any  new 
purchases,  there  are  many  ways  of  making  at¬ 
tractive  and  useful  what  one  has  on  hand.  I 
even  remember  seeing  a  discarded  church  pew, 
which  after  being  freshened  up 
with  a  coat  of  paint  and  comfort¬ 
ably  cushioned,  became  a  very  in¬ 
viting  feature  of  the  porch.  Cush¬ 
ions  with  springs  inside  of  them 
do  wonders  for  old  wicker  chairs. 
Springs  may  be  bought  from  the 
local  upholsterer  and  covered  in 
suitable  material  at  home.  Get 
waterproof  material  if  your  porch 
isn’t  protected  against  rain. 

Most  of  us  furnish  our  porches 
with  whatever  is  left  over  from 
the  house  itself.  This  makes  quite 
a  hodge-podge,  but  even  that  can 
be  gotten  around  by  giving  each 
piece  a  generous  coat  of  the  same 
or  harmonizing  color -of  paint  or 
lacquer.  In  fact,  a  paint  brush 
and  the  new  upholstery  fabrics 
can  work  miracles  with  a  porch 
which  has  to  be  outfitted  with 
leftovers. 
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Summer  Smartness 

and  Comfort 


•  • 


EVENING  DRESS  NO.  3180  has  the  softness  and  graciousness  needed 
for  evening  affairs.  All-over  lace  or  even  dimities  in  quaint  prints  or 
the  crisper  cottons  such  as  organdie  in  lovely  shades  lend  themselves 
well  to  this  design.  The  small  sketch  shows  how  the  same  pattern  may 
be  used  for  an  afternoon  frock,  simply  by  shortening  the  skirt  and  using 
different  material  and  trimming.  Pattern  sizes  are  designed  for  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  5%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material. 

SUNBACK  FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  3254  is  what  the  young  folks  are 
looking  for  when  the  summer  sun  is  good  and  strong.  It  also  has  the 
novel  feature  of  a  side  back  closing  decorated  with  large  buttons,  a 
favorite  this  season.  Pique,  seersucker,  gaberdine,  gingham  plaids, 
linens,  tub  silks  and  cottons  in  the  new  peasant  weaves,  all  seem  just 
right  for  models  of  this  sort.  Pattern  sizes  are  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
1%  yards  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3212  is  airy  and  cool  as  real  summer  fashions 
should  be.  Yet  it  is  simplicity  itself  in  the  making,  as  shown  by  the 
small  sketch  at  the  bottom.  Chiffon  cotton  voile  print  with  crisp  white 
organdie  collar  is  a  delightful  suggestion;  other  choices  might  be  plain 
or  printed  silk  crepe,  striped  or  dotted  batiste,  tiny  checked  handkerchief 
linen  or  any  of  the  novelty  sheer  materials.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  for  collar  and  %  yard  of 
35-inch  contrasting  for  belt 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


FREE  booklet,  "35  Delicious 
Molasses  Recipes  and  52 
Ways  to  Serve  Gingerbread.’’ 
Write  as. 


•  Improve  your  chances  of  winning  a  prize  in  the 
Grange  Molasses  Cookie  Contest  by  using  Colonial  Red 
Label  Molasses.  Makes  cookies  with  that  old-time  golden 
goodness  because  its  the  real  old-fashioned  kind.  Made 
only  of  finest  fresh  crushed  sugar  cane  juice.  Extra 
fine  and  pure.  Extra  fiavorous  and  delicious.  Your 
grocer  has  it. 


Colonial 


RED  LABEL  X 

MOLASSES 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  CO.,  Inc.,  616  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Make  wash  day  short  and  easy  with  a 
Washing  Machine  driven  by  this  de¬ 
pendable,  easy  starting  gasoline  motor. 
Ample  reserve  power  for  heaviest  wash. 
Quiet.  Smooth-running.  Economical. 
Standard  on  30  makes.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  demonstration  . . .  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


BRIGGS  &STRATTOIM 


EASY  STARTING 


DEPENDABLE 


Gasoline/Motors 


c 


POOLE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  BARGAIN! 

Factory  Prices  Save  You  More  Than  50% 


Ordinary 

flashlight 

battery 

runs 

clock 

one  year! 


No  wiring. 
No  central 
station  or 
home 
current 
needed! 


Many  attractive  models  including  wall  clocks. 
Due  to  the  price  discount  these  clocks  will  soon  be 
gone.  Write  now  direct  to  factory  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  Piannu.h0C 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  JTee  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


ELECTRIFIED  FENCES  reduce  farm  fencing  costs 
80%.  Controllers  for  110  and  32  volt  current.  30 
days  trial.  Write 

ONE- WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-49,  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


WRITE  US  about  Willard’s  Farm  Light  Battery.  New 
design  —  new  appearance.  Convenient  terms.  WILLARD 
STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


HtZCMrcAi*  v254e  104 

12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 
125  bulbs  for  $1,00.  Mixedcolors.  Postpaid. 

Burpee's  New  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  673  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL-^—^ 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alvah  A.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Coming  to 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 


PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


JLLLiraU  i  ( >  worjt 

ever.”  Individual 
attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA!!  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x10  hand-painted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Film  Service 
Dept,  c  58 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Rnllc  Dptrolnnorl  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
ixuiia  oc*  ciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Where  a  Stop 

Invites  a  Stay 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  Meals. 
Smart  Service.  Convenient  location. 

Rates: 

$1.50  to  $3.00  per  day  per  person. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship  When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  «MV 
to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCASTER.  PA.  it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big -Heart  TALES 


Green  Corn  on  the  fourth  of  July 


G't  REEN  CORN  in  the  milk  fit  to  boil 
W  for  the  table  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  no  remarkable  phenomenon  south  of 
New  England  or  even  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  but  in  Maine  it 
would  almost  pass  for  a  miracle.  Never 
or  very  rarely  did  we  get  an  ear  of 
our  little  Tom  Thumb  sweet  corn  ready 
to  boil  or  roast  before  the  middle  of 
August  and  often  not  until  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  The  Maine  climate  is  too  cold 
for  early  garden  products.  Planting 
the  corn  early  delays  rather  than  ex¬ 
pedites  it,  for  the  seed  kernels  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  rot  in  the  ground  if 
planted  before  the  fifth  of  May;  or  if 
the  stalks  come  up,  they  become  stunt¬ 
ed  and  fail  to  grow  much  before  the 
hot  days  of  the  last  of  June.  More¬ 
over,  killing  white  frosts  are  likely  to 
come  as  late  as  the  first  of  June. 

Yet  the  chief  obstacle  that  holds  corn 
back  is  less  the  frosts  than  the  coldness 
of  the  ground;  corn  will  not  germinate 
and  grow  till  the  soil  is  warm;  and  in 
Maine,  where  the  earth  sometimes 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  the 
tardy  spring  suns  fail  to  thaw  it  out 
and  warm  it  up  fit  for  seeds  till  late 
in  May.  If  you  lift  a  spadeful  of  the 
garden  soil  and  put  your  hand  into  the 
hole,  the  chill  of  the  ground  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  farmers  often  say,  “No 
use  to  plant  corn  till  June.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can  plant  it,”  the  old 
squire  used  to  say  to  us  impatient 
youngsters.  “You  can  plant  it  if  you 
want  to,  but  you  will  get  green  corn 
earlier  if  you  wait  till  the  ground  feels 
warm  to  your  hand.” 

And  then  early  in  September  come 
frosts  again.  “The  difficulty  with  us,” 
one  farmer  said  to  me  last  fall,  “is 
that  our  Maine  summer  is  a  leetle  too 
short  at  both  ends.” 

But  one  season  at  the  old  farm  years 
ago  we  actually  had  green  corn,  a  few 
small  Tom  Thumb  ears,  boiled  and  on 
the  table  for  dinner  on  the  Fourth  of 
July— and  that,  as  I  have  said,  was  al¬ 
most  a  miracle.  At  least  our  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  so,  for  they  had  none 
and  until  we  sent  them  sample  ears 
would  not  believe  that  we  had  any. 
Although  there  were  no  white  frosts 
after  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  not 
an  unusually  favorable  season;  more¬ 
over,  the  corn  stood  in  the  farm  gar¬ 
den,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 
The  way  it  was  brought  forward  is 
rather  interesting,  for  I  doubt  whether 
the  means  used  have  been  employed 
either  before  or  since. 

Maine,  as  students  of  geology  know, 
is  not  a  limestone  country,  yet  scat¬ 
tered  over  its  diversified  surface  are 
many  sporadic  outcrops  of  lime  rock 
like  those  in  Aroostock  County  and  at 
Rockland  and  Thomaston,  where  many 
casks  of  lime  are  manufactured  every 
year  and  go  far  toward  supplying  the 
domestic  demand  for  quick  lime.  One 
such  outcrop,  although  of  no  great  ex¬ 
tent,  occurs  on  a  hillside  in  what  was 
an  outlying  lot  of  our  old  farm  in  Ox¬ 
ford  County.  My  cousin  Addison  dis¬ 
covered  it  after  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  mineralogy. 

I  well  remember  the  day  he  found  it. 
He  had  been  off  all  the  afternoon  on 
one  of  his  solitary  tramps  and  did  not 
come  home  till  after  dark.  He  had  a 
sackful  of  specimens,  which  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  supper  table;  there  were 
quartz  crystals,  rose  quartz,  molybden¬ 
ite,  black  and  green  tourmaline,  ga¬ 
lena,  graphite  and  many  other  miner¬ 
als  that  he  took  out  and  ranged  in  a 
row  on  the  table.  Halstead  and  I  look¬ 
ed  on  rather  enviously,  Grandmother 
Ruth  and  the  old  squire  approvingly 
and  with  not  a  little  pride  in  the  at¬ 


tainments  of  their  grandson. 

“This  specimen  came  from  up  beyond 
Hedgehog  Hill,”  said  he,  holding  up  a 
bluish-gray  chunk  of  rock.  “It’s  lime¬ 
stone  of  what  seems  pretty  good,  clear 
quality.  There’s  quite  a  broad  ledge 
of  it.  It  would  make  good  lime,  I  think, 
as  good  as  what  they  burn  at  Rock¬ 
land.  And  it  is  on  your  land,  sir,”  he 
added  with  a  glance  at  the  old  squire. 
“Now,  there  isn’t  much  limestone  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  and  I  don’t  see 
why  you  might  not  start  a  lime  kiln 
up  there  and  make  enough  lime  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  whole  county.  People  are  al¬ 
ways  wanting  a  few  casks,  you  know, 
for  plastering  rooms  in  new  houses  and 
for  mortar  to  lay  chimneys.  If  we 
were  to  make  lime  and  keep  it  on  hand, 
I  think  there  would  be  quite  a  steady 
sale  for  it.” 

The  old  squire  seemed  considerably 
impressed  with  the  idea.  To  the  end 
of  his  days  he  could  be  easily  aroused 
to  new  enterprises  that  promised  to  be 
profitable.  The  dream  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  life  —  ever  after  we  young 
folks  went  home  to  the  old  farm  to 
live  —  was  to  make  a  fortune,  so  as 
to  give  us  a  liberal  education  and  a 
good  start  in  the  world. 

That  evening  he  sat  for  some  time, 
considering  what  Addison  had  said; 
then  he  asked  Addison  whether  he 
thought  there  was  an  extensive  deposit 
of  the  limerock  and  whether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reach  the  place  with 
teams. 

“It  looks  to  be  quite  a  wide  ledge 
on  a  side  hill,”  Addison  replied.  “And 
a  winter  road  could  be  swamped  to  it 
along  the  bank  of  Lurvey’s  Stream. 
But  you  had  better  go  up  and  look 
at  it  yourself,  sir.  I  will  go  up  with 
you  tomorrow  if  you  say  so.” 

They  went  in  the  afternoon,  taking 
a  sledge  and  drills,  and  returned  just 
after  sunset  with  more  specimens.  It 
was  plain  that  the  old  squire’s  interest 
had  been  raised  to  a  point  of  consider¬ 
able  hopefulness,  so  much  so  that 


Grandmother  Ruth  began  to  look  con¬ 
cerned.  She  was  afraid  of  the  old 
squire’s  new  projects;  some  of  them 
had  not  prospered  greatly. 

During  the  following  winter  the  old 
gentleman  went  ahead  with  the  enter¬ 
prise,  blasted  out  a  quantity  of  the 
limerock  and  built  a  circular  lime  kiln 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick 
made  at  “Nervy’s  clay  bank”  two  miles 
below.  The  kiln  was  designed  to  hold 
seven  tons  of  limerock  at  a  burning 
and  was  on  the  hillside  below  the  ledge, 
so  that  the  broken  limerock  could  be 
moved  down  to  it  by  gravity  and 
dumped  in  at  the  top.  Fifty  cords  of 
wood  were  also  cut  for  burning  the 
rock  in  the  kiln  in  order  to  produce 
commercial  lime. 

The  old  squire  and  Addison  journey¬ 
ed  to  Rockland  to  learn  the  details  of 
lime  manufacture  and  also  hired  a 
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man,  who  had  worked  there,  to  assist 
them.  The  following  spring,  we  made 
one  hundred  casks  of  fairly  good  com¬ 
mercial  lime  and  advertised  the  fact 
in  two  local  newspapers.  A  number  of 
persons  came  to  buy  it;  but  the  low 
price  of  lime  at  that  time  made  the 
profits  from  the  venture  very  slight. 
Lime  brought  only  a  dollar  a  cask,  and 
it  cost  us  twenty-three  cents  to  make 
the  empty  casks.  Add  to  that  fifteen 
cents  a  cask  for  blasting  out  the  lime¬ 
rock  from  the  hillside,  thirty  cents  for 
wood  to  burn  it,  twenty  cents  more 
in  wages  for  men  to  tend  the  kiln  and 
put  the  quicklime  into  casks,  and  there 
remained  hardly  enough  to  pay  for 
hauling  the  casks  down  from  the  lot 
to  the  storehouse  that  the  old  squire 
built  beyond  the  south  barn.  The  pro¬ 
ject  had  worked  out  well  so  far  as 
manufacturing  lime  went,  but  the  drop 
in  price  brought  the  enterprise  to  a 
standstill. 


Of  the  first  hundred  casks  eleven  or 
twelve  remained  unsold  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  with  the  lumps  of  quicklime 
Addison  was  wont  to  perform  various 
chemical  experiments  as  new  ideas  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  He  always  liked  to 
astonish  others  by  starting  something 
that  seemed  mysterious. 

One  morning  in  May  that  spring  he 
came  in  to  breakfast  and  said  with  a 
perfectly  straight  face  that  he  guessed 
a  volcano  or  else  a  geyser  was  going 
to  burst  forth  from  the  earth  out  in 
the  garden.  “I  saw  steam  coming  out 
of  the  ground,”  said  he,  “and  when  I 
went  along  there  and  put  my  hand 
down  I  found  the  earth  was  quite  hot. 
I  don’t  know  what  would  become  of  us 
here  if  a  volcano  should  burst  forth!” 
he  added  with  a  look  of  concern. 

Halstead  and  I  ran  out  to  see  if  it 
were  really  so,  and  Theodora,  Ellen  and 
even  Grandmother  Ruth  followed  hard 
after  us;  but  the  old  squire  went  on 
with  his  breakfast.  Sure  enough,  the 
ground  was  steaming  over  a  place  as 
large  as  a  cart  wheel  and  was  very 
hot.  Theodora  and  Ellen  looked  appre¬ 
hensive,  but  Halstead  and  I,  who  had 
had  considerable  experience  with  Ad¬ 
dison’s  ways,  brought  a  shovel  and  be¬ 
gan  digging.  A  foot  or  so  beneath  the 
surface  we  came  upon  perhaps  a  peck 
of  lime  in  a  burlap  sack,  already  partly 
slaked  and  white  hot.  The  process  of 
slaking,  as  is  well  known,  generates  a 
great  amount  of  heat  from  oxygen’s 
uniting  with  the  calcium  of  the  quick¬ 
lime. 

Addison,  who  had  kept  a  little  in  the 
rear,  now  went  to  the  house,  laughing, 
and  did  not  deny  that  he  had  buried  the 
lime  there  after  moistening  it  with  a 
dash  of  water. 

After  that  we  ought  to  have  under¬ 
stood  why  certain  things  happened  a 
year  later,  but  we  failed  to  connect 
one  incident  with  another.  In  truth  I 
think  that  Halstead  and  I  had  nearly 
or  quite  forgotten  “Ad’s  volcano,”  as 
we  called  it. 

BY  the  second  of  June  the  following 
summer  we  noticed  that  a  row  of 
sweet  corn — about  fifteen  hills — planted 
along  the  hither  side  of  the  garden  was 
growing  unusually  fast,  looking  very 
rank  and  dark  green.  Out  in  the  fields 
and  elsewhere  the  corn  shoots  had  as 
yet  scarcely  broken  the  ground;  but 
that  row  of  Tom  Thumb  was  ten  inches 
high,  and  the  leaves  were  unfolding 
luxuriantly.  Even  chilly  nights  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  check  it;  as  days  passed 
it  came  on  steadily.  By  the  middle  of 
June  the  stalks  began  to  tassel.  On 
the  eighteenth  the  silk  was  beginning 
to  show.  Field  corn  and  corn  in  our 
neighbors’  gardens  were  now  no  more 
than  six  inches  above  ground,  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  as  usual. 

What  had  possessed  that  row  of 
sweet  corn  to  grow  like  that  was  more 
than  we  could  imagine.  The  garden 
had  been  fertilized  exactly  as  usual. 
Several  times  I  saw  the  old  squire  out 
there,  regarding  the  com  with  much 
curiosity.  But  if  he  had  surmises  con¬ 
cerning  it,  he  kept  them  to  himself. 

Grandmother  Ruth  more  than  hint¬ 
ed  that  the  abnormal  growth  fore¬ 
shadowed  some  ominous  changes  of 
climate.  “I’m  afraid  it  means  that 
winter  will  come  on  early  this  year," 
she  said. 

Our  neighbors  began  to  hear  of  the 
corn  and  called  to  see  it.  They  thought 
we  were  using  some  new,  stimulative 
kind  of  fertilizer. 

Elder  Witham,  who  lived  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
garden  there,  was  particularly  inquisi¬ 
tive.  “You  ought  to  tell  us  about  it." 
he  said  to  the  old  squire.  “Looks  as  if 
you  had  made  a  great  discovery.  * 
hope  you  aren’t  going  to  keep  it 
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THE  other  day  Mirandy 
Jane,  when  fields  were 
muddy  yet  from  rain,  she  said 
instead  of  restin’  that  she 
thought  that  I  should  bell  the 
cat.  That  cat  had  grown  to 
be  too  nice  to  make  a  meal  on 
rats  and  mice,  and  so  it 
catches  birds  instead,  and  soon 
the  robins  will  be  dead,  ’less 
something’s  done  with  that 
there  cat;  she’s  too  much  an 
aristocrat  to  do  her  work  as 
good  cats  should,  that  cat  of 
ours  ain’t  any  good.  The  rats 
and  mice  just  multiply  and 
laugh  at  her  as  she  goes  by, 
they  stick  their  noses  up  at 
her,  while  she  just  ruffles  up 
her  fur  and  lies  in  wait  up  in 
a  tree  to  catch  a  bird,  that  cat 
will  be  a  target  for  my  shot¬ 
gun  if  she  gives  another  bird 
a  biff. 

But  still  Mirandy  likes  that 
cat,  she  doesn’t  want  her  killed 
at  that,  and  so  I  took  a  little 
bell  to  tie  it  on  her  neck,  a 
swell  idee  it  was  Mirandy  had, 
but  that  there  cat  was  bold  and 
bad  and  smart,  she  knew  she 
wouldn’t  eat  no  more  fat  birds 
for  daily  meat,  they’d  hear 
that  bell  and  fly  away,  and  so 
I  chased  that  cat  all  day,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  her  up  trees  and  poles  until  my  pants  were  full  of  holes,  she  scratched 
the  whiskers  off  my  face,  we  made  a  wreck  of  that  there  place,  that  cat  and 
me,  I  said  some  words  that  frightened  both  the  cat  and  birds.  I’d  get  that 
pussy  by  the  tail,  you’d  ought  to  heard  her  yowl  and  wail  and  spit  and 
scratch,  it  wan’t  no  fun  and  so  at  last  I  got  my  gun  and  shot  the  nine  lives 
out  of  her,  I  certainly  mussed  up  her  fur,  so  now  the  birds  can  sing  their  song 
without  no  cat  to  do  them  wrong ! 
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3  REASONS  WHY 
it  will  pay  you  to  use 

ETHYL  IN  SUMMER 

1.  Pumps  marked  Ethyl  contain 
the  coolest  fuel  for  summer  use. 
That’s  because,  by  the  action  of 
Ethyl  fluid,  more  of  the  potential 
energy  of  each  gallon  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  engine  power  and  less 
sent  as  waste  heat  into  the  cool¬ 
ing  system,  already  battling  high 
outside  temperatures. 

2.  Ethyl  fluid  is  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  full  performance  by  modern 
high  compression  cars  every  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  It  makes  older 
cars,  too,  run  better  as  carbon 
and  mileage  accumulate.  That  is 
why  approximately  95%  of  all 
premium  gasoline  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  now 
contains  Ethyl  fluid. 

3.  Sufficient  Ethyl  fluid  (contain¬ 
ing  tetraethyl  lead)  is  used  to 
produce  the  highest  anti-knock 
rating  by  the  official  test  methods 
of  the  oil  and  automotive  indus¬ 
tries.  The  all-round  quality  of 
premium  fuel  so  treated  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  double  inspection  at  the 
refinery  and  at  the  pump. 


To  get  all  the  power  and  pleasure 
from  your  car-investment — 


NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL! 


ALWAYS  LOOK!  Only  pumps  which 
are  identified  by  the  Ethyl  trademark 
on  the  globe  or  body  dispense  gasoline 
containing  Ethyl  fluid. 


WANTED 


Milk  station  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  condensing  milk. 

Will  pay  cash,  lease  or  will  build 
for  cooperative  organization  in 
states  of  New  Hampshire, Vermont, 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Within 
radius  of  200  to  400  miles  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  Must  meet 
requirements  of  health  board,  as 
milk  will  be  shipped  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  Those  who  wish 
to  cooperate  we  guarantee  this  is  a 
sound  deal  and  no  promoting 
scheme.  To  prove  that  our  plans 
are  real  business  we  can  give  the 
highest  grade  references.  Daily 
milk  supply  must  be  25,000  lbs.  and 
vicinity  capable  of  yielding  60,000 
to  100,000  lbs.  per  day. 

• 

Forward  all  communications  to 
John  A.  Maher,  c/o  Bank  of  the 
Manhattan  Company,  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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43rdSt.Westof Broadway  of  Things. 
New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00-$4.00  "  " 

A  few  rooms  without  bath  at$1.75 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
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yourself  and  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel?” 

The  old  squire  assured  them  all  that 
the  garden  had  been  dressed  exactly 
as  on  previous  years,  and  that  no  new- 
magic  fertilizer  had  been  purchased. 

Ellen  kept  an  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  called  to  see  the  corn 
from  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June.  Thirty-eight  I  think  it 
was.  And  by  that  time  those  fifteen 
hills  of  corn  were  not  only  tasseled 
and  four  feet  high  but  well  silked,  and 
ears  were  beginning  to  form.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  another  corn  tassel  had 
shown  itself  in  that  county,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  in  the  state,  even  in  the 
southernmost  county  of  York. 

I  didn’t  notice  it  at  the  time  but  re¬ 
membered  afterwards  that  when  folks 
called  to  see  that  row  of  corn  Addison 
generally  appeared  to  be  occupied  read¬ 
ing  or  else  was  busy  in  his  room  up¬ 
stairs.  But  on  several  occasions  he  de¬ 
clared  at  table  that  if  the  corn  kept 
on  growing  it  would  be  well  in  the  milk 
by  the  Fourth  of  July. 

“Such  a  thing  has  never  happened 
here  before,  has  it,  sir?”  he  once  or 
twice  remarked  to  the  old  squire. 

“Never  to  my  knowledge,”  was  the 
reply. 

FOURTH  of  July  morning,  which  as  I 
recollect  was  slightly  foggy  and 
lowering  that  year,  Addison  and  Theo¬ 
dora  went  to  the  garden  and  plucked  a 
basketful  of  corn  ears — a  whole  month 
earlier  than  corn  had  been  known  to 
be  in  the  milk  there  before!  By  way 
of  signalizing  the  phenomenon  and 
mildly  boasting  this  agricultural  vic¬ 
tory  over  a  hard  and  churlish  climate 
they  sent  Ellen  and  me  off  with  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  half  a  dozen  ears  to  four  of  our 
nearer  neighbors,  the  Murches,  the  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  Wilburs,  and  the  Bachelders, 
who  had  good  gardens  of  their  own 
and  had  always  prided  themselves  on 
having  green  peas,  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn  as  early  as  we  or  earlier.  That 
was  good  sport  for  Ellen  and  me,  ask¬ 
ing  them  with  great  politeness  if  they 
would  like  to  share  our  green  corn  with 
us  and  noting  the  queer  looks,  partly 
>  puzzled,  partly  envious,  with  which 
they  accepted  the  gift. 

I  remember  that  Tom  and  Kate  Ed¬ 
wards  followed  us  out  into  the  yard  at 
their  house.  “Now  don’t  be  so  awful 
polite,”  said  Tom.  “Tell  us  how  you 
made  it  g row  so  fast.” 

I  am  afraid  that  they  did  not  wholly 
believe  us  when  we  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell  so  far  as  we  knew,  for  I 
remember  that  Tom  made  a  face  at  us 
as  we  walked  airily  away. 

In  fact  we  left  much  curiosity  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  toward  evening,  while  Hal¬ 
stead  and  I  were  firing  a  salute  with 
the  old  “Queen’s  arm,”  quite  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  party  collected  at  the  old 
squire’s,  partly  to  thank  us  for  the 
corn,  but  mostly  to  learn  how  we  had 
brought  it  forward  so  early.  They 
talked  about  things  in  general  for  a 
while,  and  then  neighbor  Murch  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Of  course  I  don’t  want  to  pry  into 
valuable  secrets,  squire,  but,  just  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  would  you  mind 
telling  me  if  you’ve  got  some  new  kind 
of  garden  dressing  that  drives  crops 
like  that?” 

“No,  No!”  the  old  squire  exclaimed. 
“Nothing  new  so  far  as  I  know.  Fact, 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  this.  The 
boys  planted  the  corn,  planted  it  as 
usual,  I  suppose.  That’s  all  I  know.” 

“Well,  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
it,”  neighbor  Wilbur  commented.  “Corn 
never  grew  like  that  without  help  of 
some  sort.” 

The  old  squire  laughed.  “Better  ask 
Addison  then,”  he  said.  “He  hoed  it, 
and  I  imagine  he  knows  more  about 
it  than  I  do.” 

But  when  they  looked  around  for 
Addison  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
They  called  him,  but  he  didn’t  answer. 


“I  guess  he  is  up  in  his  room,”  Ellen 
said. 

She  and  Kate  Edwards  and  Ned  Wil¬ 
bur  went  upstairs  to  fetch  him,  but  did 
not  find  him  there.  They  even  started 
to  search  the  attic,  but  found  the  door 
to  the  attic  stairs  bolted  on  the  inside. 

Meanwhile  out  in  the  garden  Tom 
Edwards  and  Willis  Murch  were  spy¬ 
ing  about  the  roots  of  those  corn  hills; 
and  Halstead,  willing  to  assist  them, 
brought  a  hoe  that  hung  on  the  garden 
fence. 

“May  I  dig  down  round  the  hills?” 
Willis  asked. 

“Dig  and  welcome,”  we  said. 

He  began  digging  and  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  came  upon  a  package  of 
thick  brown  paper  that  proved  to  be 
full  of  slaked  lime.  We  all  stared  at 
it  in  wonder: 

“Aha!”  cried  Tom.  “Here’s  their 
new  fertilizer!” 

He  seized  the  hoe  and  dug  down 
near  another  hill,  and  another  package 
of  slaked  lime  came  in  view.  Willis 
now  took  the  hoe,  dug  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hills  and  unearthed  yet  an¬ 
other  package.  Amid  much  laughter 
others  dug  and  uncovered  more  pack¬ 
ages.  Every  hill  indeed  appeared  to 
have  a  package  of  about  a  quart  of 
slaked  lime  on  each  side  of  it,  not  close 
to  the  corn  roots,  but  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  away  and  at  a  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more. 

“But  I  don’t  understand  this,”  neigh¬ 
bor  Murch  exclaimed.  “Slaked  lime  has 
no  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  why 
did  you  do  it  up  so  tight  in  paper? 
I  don’t  see  how  it  could  have  affected 
the  corn.” 

“It’s  of  no  use  to  ask  me,”  the  old 
squire  said,  laughing  heartily.  “This 
is  the  first  I  knew  that  lime  was  buried 
here.” 


JUST  then  Addison  made  his  appear¬ 
ance;  he  was  grinning.  From  the 
attic  window  overlooking  the  garden, 
where  he  had  intended  to  lie  quiet,  he 
had  observed  Tom’s  and  Willis’s  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  hoe,  and  aware  now  that 
“the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,”  he 
thought  that  he  might  as  well  come 
down  and  face  the  music. 

“Ho,  ho!”  all  our  young  neighbors 
shouted  at  sight  of  him.  “We’ve  found 
you  out!  But  why  did  you  wrap  the 
lime  up!  How  did  it  work?” 

“It  didn’t  work — at  least  not  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,”  Addison  explained.  “I  didn’t 
use  it  as  a  fertilizer,  but  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  warmth  for  the  corn  hills.  Every 
third  morning  all  through  June,”  he 
continued,  “I  came  out  here  early  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  our  folks  were  up  and 
buried  a  chunk  of  quicklime  in  the 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  corn  hills 
and  then  watered  the  hills  all  around, 
so  that  the  moisture  would  reach  the 
lime  and  slake  it.  That  produced  a 
great  deal  of  heat,  which  warmed  up 
the  damp,  cold  ground  about  the  hills. 
Warmth  of  the  soil  and  moisture  are 
what  com  needs  to  make  it  grow.  The 
only  thing  I  did  was  to  keep  that  row 
of  corn  roots  warm  and  moist. 

“Of  course  that  means  considerable 
work  the  way  I  did  it,”  Addison  went 
one.  “But  I’ve  been  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  by  using  a  steam  boiler  and  burn¬ 
ing  a  few  cords  of  wood  a  large  gar¬ 
den  might  be  warmed  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring  by  burying  steam  pipes 
between  the  rows.” 

“Wal,  wal,  son,  that’s  quite  an  idee!” 
neighbor  Murch  said;  and  our  jocund 
callers  went  home,  thoughtful  but  say¬ 
ing  little. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  tried 
the  project  afterwards;  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  never  tried  again  at  the 
old  farm,  but  often  since,  when  springs 
are  cold  and  crops  are  backward,  I 
have  thought  of  it  and  wondered 
whether  something  of  the  sort  might 
not  be  done  on  a  larger  scale.  If  it 
pays  to  irrigate  a  field,  why  might  it 
not  pay  to  warm  it? 


Better  farm 


better  farm 


C  ALT  can  make  more  money  for  little 
^  cost  than  almost  anything  else  bought 
for  profit  on  the  farm.  This  has  been 
taught  for  many  years  by  farm  schools, 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
other  authorities. 

Studies  by  the  International  Salt 
Research  Laboratory,  outstanding  in  the 
industry,  showed  that  the  farmer  needed 
not  only  better  salt  but  better  directions 
for  using  it.  International  now  gives 
you  both. 

International  is  the  largest  producer 
of  salt  in  the  world,  providing  a  type  and 
grade  for  every  purpose.  Every  Interna¬ 
tional  brand  of  salt  for  farm  use  is 
approved  for  quality  and  correctness  of 
grade  by  the  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory. 

The  Farmers’  Salt  Book  contains  32  pages 
of  pictures  and  information  about  salt  — how 
to  feed  live  stock  to  have  stronger,  healthier 
animals  with  less  feed;  how  to  butcher  pigs 
and  pack  pork;  how  to  improve  hay  and  cut 
down  the  hazard  of  hay  mow  fires;  how  to 
use  salt  for  better  profit  in  the  kitchen  and 
elsewhere  about  the  farm  home.  This  book 
is  free.  Send  for  it. 

Ask  for  International  Lion  and  Perfection 
brands  when  buying  salt. 

TABLE  SALT 

Quality  you  can  see  and  taste  tells  you  that 
Sterling  Quality  Table  Salt  is  better.  A  con¬ 
venient  carton  has  a  metal 
pouring  spout  on  the  side. 

FREE  BOOK 

What  salt  to  use  and  how 
to  use  it  everywhere  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm  home, 
is  contained  in  the  32-page, 
illustrated  Farmers’  Salt 
Book.  Use  the  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  635  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly ) _ 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No . . 

City  or 

Town _ State - _______ 


My  Dealer  is 


(410)  26 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


FOR  about  six  months  now  I  have 
been  living  what  for  me  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  well  ordered  life.  I  have  been 
spending  about  three  weeks  out  of 
each  month  at  home  in  daily,  first¬ 
hand  contact  with  farm  work  and 
farm  business.  Then  I  have  been 
spending  a  week  in  Washington, 
New  York  City,  and  other  large 
trade  centers.  Between  trips  I  enjoy 
a  fairly  large  correspondence  Avith 
business  leaders  including  publishers 
and  bankers,  with  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  with  readers  of  this  page. 

You  readers,  by  the  Avay,  consti¬ 
tute  a  cross  section  of  society  your¬ 
selves.  If  I  write  anything  worth¬ 
while,  I  am  almost  sure  to  hear  from 
one  of  the  highest  salaried  business 
executives  in  America,  from  one  of 
the  most  powerful  officials  in  the 
New  Deal,  from  a  certain  Republican 
stand-pat  wheel  horse,  and  from  an 
eighty  year  old  farmer  who  writes 
one  of  the  best  worded  and  most 
thoughtful  letters  I  get. 

Basis  of  Judgment 

I  mention  my  present  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  my  contacts  because  they 
form  the  basis  of  any  conclusions 
I  may  draw. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  If  I 
stayed  at  Sunnygables  all  the  time  I 
would  miss  a  lot  of  information  I 
pick  up  on  my  trips.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  didn't  return  for  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  stays  on  the  farm  to 
think  things  through,  I  might  easily 
be  led  astray  by  much  l  hear  and 
see.  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Washington  are  probably  the  three 
most  abnormal  towns  in  the  universe 
today.  I  am  sure  I  would  go  hay- 


Here  is  mute  evidence  of  what  the 
drought  and  the  triple  A  program  of 
crop  curtailment  have  done  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  feed  market.  Instead  of  draw¬ 
ing  their  supplies  from  the  Midwest  as 
they  normally  would.  Eastern  feeders 
today  are  largely  feeding  Argentine 
corn  and  oats,  Brazilian  bran  and  other 
foreign  feed  products. 


wire  myself  if  I  had  to  stay  over  a 
few  days  in  any  one  of  them. 

No  Worlds  to  Save 

During  most  of  my  active  busi¬ 
ness  life  I  have  been  passionately- 
serving  causes.  As  a  result  I  knoAv 
my  judgment  has  been  many  times 
warped  by  what  /  wanted  to  be¬ 
lieve  was  true  rather  than  directed 
by  the  real  facts.  Honestly  I  don’t 
know  whether  it’s  old  age,  the  hot 
weather,  or  just  plain  laziness,  but 
today  I  have  no  worlds  to  save. 

Of  course  I  believe  in  a  lot  of 
things  and  I  enjoy  telling  you  why 
I  do.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  see  things 
as  I  do.  This  I  fully  accept.  Now, 
for  a  conclusion — take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Not  My  Words 

I  present  it  to  you  in  the  form  of 
a  quotation  from  a  paper  written  by 
Professors  G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A. 
Pearson.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  think 
I’m  over-sold  on  the  research  of 
these  two  economists.  Well,  that’s 
O.K.  It  hasn’t  cost  me  any  money 
to  date  to  follow  them  and  I  find 
their  facts  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
so  many  theories.  If  you  prefer 
the  philosophy  of  Tugwell  and  Wal¬ 
lace  or  the  politics  of  Hoover  and 
Mills,  fine !  Here’s  the  quotation, 
the  heading  is  mine : 

Overproduction  a  Myth 

“Supplies  of  many  commodities 
have  been  low  for  some  time.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  total  supply  of  build¬ 
ings  and  inventories  of  goods  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  channels  of  trade 
are  probably  the  lowest  compared 
with  normal,  that  has  ever  occurred. 

.  .  .  Much  of  our  consumption  of  the 
last  five  years  has  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  goods  and  buildings  previ¬ 
ously  produced. 

“ Since  the  writers  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  depression  was 
caused  by  overproduction  they 
have  taken  little  interest  in  plans 
to  lower  output  per  worker,  limit 
production  or  destroy  products. 

Wages  Depend  on  Production 

“For  75  years  before  the  war  the 
output  of  basic  commodities  per 
capita  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.73 
per  cent  per  year.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  was  very  uniform.  .  .  .  The 
purchasing  power  of  wages  increas¬ 
ed  at  practically  the  same  rate.  .  .  . 
Apparently  the  long  time  trend  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is 
to  rise  about  as  rapidly  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  capita  of  basic  com¬ 
modities  increases.” 

*  *  * 

Money  is  Cheap 

For  several  months  now  I’ve  been 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  lower 
interest  rates  were  ahead.  I  rather  feel 


Old  ’68  —  Independent,  sturdy,  thrifty — a  true  individualist.  No  one  can 
regiment  her,  by  gum!  And  as  for  production  control  —  the  answer  is  twins , 
An  excellent  judge  of  quality  in  pasture  grass,  Old  ’ 68  prefers  to  do  her  graz¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn  where  wild  white  clover,  following  liberal  treatments  with 

superphosphate,  grows  in  profusion. 


now  that  instead  of  being  ahead,  the 
best  interest  rates  in  years  are  already 
here. 

Although  they  have  resisted  a  change 
by  every  means  at  their  disposal,  many 
country  banks  have  at  last  broken 
through  their  old  six  per  cent  rate  on 
two  name  paper  and  are  making  loans 
to  individuals  at  five  per  cent  and  be¬ 
low. 

In-  New  York  City  I  personally  know 
of  commercial  concerns  which  are 
borrowing  on  corporation  notes  with¬ 
out  collateral  from  commercial  banks 
at  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  Other  cor¬ 
porations  which  are  putting  up  collat¬ 
eral  are  doing  better. 

I  know  of  a  Government  agency 
which  is  selling  its  bonds  on  a  basis 
which  makes  the  money  it  gets  cost 
the  institution  the  almost  unbelievable 
rate  of  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent 
annually. 

Emphatically,  the  time  is  here  for 
lenders  and  borrowers  to  get  together. 
The  wise  lender  is  going  to  take  the 
best  possible  loans  he  can  at  from  three 
to  five  per  cent.  The  wise  borrower  is 
going  to  finance  his  requirements  at 
from  one  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent.  If 
you’ve  got  money  to  loan  you’d  better 
get  busy.  If  you  are  a  borrower,  as  far 
as  interest  rates  are  concerned,  now  is 
the  time  to  refinance  your  obligations. 
The  dammed  up  accumulation  of  cheap 
credit- is  one  of  the  reasons  why  great¬ 
ly  improved  business  conditions  during 
the  next  few  years  are  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

*  *  * 

More  Complications 

Ever  since  we  have  followed  the 
practice  of  keeping  purebred  animals, 
we  have  been  up  against  the  problem  of 
line  fence  crossbreds.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  our  bull  that  made  the  cross  and 
sometimes  it  has  been  our  neighbors’. 
Keeping  cross  breeding  of  this  kind 
down  to  a  minimum  has  been  a  real 
job. 

Now,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fellow 
who  leads  with  his  chin,  we’ve  gotten 
into  another  breeding  complication  at 
Sunnygables.  On  a  sixteen  acre  field  we 
have  planted  in  alternate  series  of  four 
rows  each,  two  strains  of  corn.  Our 
plan  is  to  cross  these  two  strains.  One 
is  to  be  the  male  parent  and  the  other 
the  female  parent.  To  accomplish  the 
cross  we  plan  to  pull  the  tassels  on 
the  rows  of  the  female  parents  as  soon 
as  they  appear  and  to  rely  on  the  pol¬ 
len  from  the  tassels  of  the  plants  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  male  parents  to  pol¬ 
linate  both  their  own  ears  and  those 
borne  by  the  female  parent  stalks. 

In  planting  the  corn  we  had  tb  be 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  leave  any 
stray  kernels  lying  around  or  to  get 


them  mixed.  When  the  time  comes  for 
detasseling  I’m  told  we  will  have  to  be 
very  alert  not  to  let  the  tassel  on  any 
female  stalk  come  to  maturity. 

Instead  of  the  familiar  cry  of  “Say, 
Dad,  Bill’s  Guernsey  bull  is  in  with 
the  Angus,”  I  expect  along  in  August 
to  be  routed  out  of  bed  at  daylight 
some  morning  with  the  warning  that 
that  big  corn  stalk  over  in  the  field  by 
the  stump  shows  a  tassel. 

Keeping  bulls  in  place  is  a  problem, 
but  when  one  has  to  extend  his,  vigi¬ 
lance  to  corn  tassels  it  may  well  be¬ 
come  a  nightmare. 

*  *  * 

Orchard  Grass  Out 

The  most  interesting  crop  we  are 
growing  at  Sunnygables  is  our  pasture 
grass.  I  personally  inspect  our  seven 
pastures  at  least  once  a  week.  Just 
at  present  we  are  in  a  jam  with  them. 
We  haven’t  turned  on  to  the  two  larg¬ 
est  at  all,  and  we  haven’t  the  crop  in 
control  on  two  of  the  others. 

By  control  I  mean  that  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  the  crop  of  pasture 
grasses  grazed  off  closely  enough  for 
best  management.  In  these  pastures 
which  have  gotten  away  from  us,  one 
plant,  orchard  grass,  is  giving  us  most 
of  our  trouble.  It  has  shot  way  ahead 
of  the  other  grasses.  It  is  heading 
out.  Nothing  will  eat  it  and  the  only 
way  to  bring  it  back  in  line  is  to  clip  it. 

Just  as  I  had  noticed  all  these  things 
and  decided  to  sow  no  more  orchard 
grass  in  pasture  mixtures,  along  came 
Professor  Johnstone-Wallace  with  the 
same,  conclusion.  At  least  that’s  the 
way  he  expressed  himself  about  our 
American  type  of  erect  growing  orch¬ 
ard  grass. 

*  *  * 

Perfectly  Legal 

By  the  next  issue  we  will  have  con¬ 
cluded,  I  hope,  our  experiment  of  fill¬ 
ing  a  silo  with  green  alfalfa  doped 
with  molasses. 

Of  course  the  object  of  adding  the 
molasses  to  the  alfalfa  is  to  promote 
fermentation.  Legqimes  don’t  make 
good  silage  because  they  are  high  in 
protein  and  low  in  sugar.  The  mo¬ 
lasses  corrects  this. 

We  are  planning  to  fill  a  silo  32  by 
14  with  first  cutting  alfalfa  to  which 
we  add  from  one  to  three  per  cent 
molasses. 

With  the  help  of  men  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter,  the  boys  are  trying  to  dope  out 
the  most  practical  way  of  getting  the 
molasses  into  the  silo  along  with  the 
cut  alfalfa.  I’ll  report  next  issue. 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 

C onducted  by 

H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  R  EWA  R  D  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 

The  Catch 

“Solve  the  puzzle  and  win  a  prize.” 

So  ran  the  advertisement. 

A  bit  skeptical,  one  individual  sent 
two  answers  —  one  right,  one  wrong. 

Two  identical  mimeographed  letters 
came  back  carrying  congratulations  on 
the  CORRECT  solution,  which  had  won 
200  points  toward  first  place  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  $5  worth  of  subscriptions  to  a 
certain  magazine  would  win  85  more 
points!  If  that  isn’t  misrepresentation, 
we  can’t  recognize  it! 

Look  for  the  catch  in  all  “easy  puz¬ 
zle”  ads.  It  is  there. 

*  *  * 

Postage  Stamp  Lots 

I  have  a  deed  for  two  lots  in  the  Mana- 
hawkin  Terrace  project  in  New  Jersey. 

One  was  given  me  as  a  prize;  I  paid  $67.50 
for  the  other  one.  What  are  these  lots 
worth? 

Our  conviction  is  that  free  lots,  usu¬ 
ally  too  narrow  for  building,  are  bait 
to  induce  the  lucky  winner  to  buy  the 
one  next  to  it.  We  want  to  be  fair, 
so  we  asked  a  friend  in  New  Jersey, 
who  replies: 

“I  do  not  know  this  individual  tract,  but 
the  pines  are  full  of  them.  I  call  ’em 
postage  stamp  lots  —  that’s  about  all  one 
is  worth,  and  they  are  generally  20x100, 
located  in  the  rough,  mapped  only  on 
paper,  and  never  surveyed  out.  You  could 
not  find  the  lots  with  a  search  warrant. 

“Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the 
man  who  has  one  of  these  lots  would  be 
better  off  if  he  forgot  it.” 

*  *  * 

Question ! 

I  am  enclosing  a  card.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  if  they  are  safe  to  ship  eggs 
to?  I  have  shipped  to  them  and  they 
were  very  prompt  at  first.  Now  I  have 
not  heard  from  two  cases.  I  have  written 
them  about  it.  Please  let  me  know  about 
this  company. 

Too  many  letters  say,  “I  shipped  my 

eggs  to - .  Is  he  reliable?” 

Too  often  the  answer  is  “No”  and  too 
often,  by  the  time  the  subscriber  gets 
suspicious  because  of  slow  returns,  it 
is  impossible  to  even  locate  the  receiver. 

Why  will  poultrymen  ship  without 
investigating ?  You  answer  that  one; 
we  can’t. 

*  *  * 

Long  Distance  Sight 

For  years  a  number  of  mail  order 
spectacle  companies  in  Chicago,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “Ritzholz  con¬ 
cerns,”  have  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  from  service 
bureau  readers. 

Now,  on  May  3,  a  postal  fraud  order 
has  been  issued,  although  a  temporary 
injunction  secured  by  the  company 
prevents  its  enforcement  against  some 
°f  the  companies  concerned. 

Our  imagination  has  never  been 
sufficiently  “stretchable”  to  believe  in 
prescribing  eye  glasses  by  mail.  When 
someone  invents  renewable  eyes  we 
P^ay  take  a  chance,  but  for  the  present 
‘No  thanks.” 

*  *  * 

Education  By  Mail 

A  letter  from  the  National  Home  Study 
Council,  839  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C  .,  comments  on  our 
story  headed  “Correspondence  Schools” 
ln  a  recent  issue.  This  concern  will  be 
glad  to  answer  questions  about  corre¬ 
spondence  courses.  They  point  out  that 
the  figures,  indicating  that  10  per  cent  or 
ess  that  start  correspondence  courses  fin- 
them,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  many  students  may  get  the  in- 
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Telephones  are  essential  to 
modern  business,  but  at  times 
quite  helpful  to  crooks.  Because 
no  evidence  is  left,  not  even  a 
printed  statement,  and  because  it 
is  unnecessary  to  take  chances 
by  using  Uncle  Sam’s  mails,  cer¬ 
tain  crooked  stock  salesmen  use 
the  telephone  for  roping  in  their 
victims.  Long  distance  calls  to  a 
sucker  list  urge  immediate  invest¬ 
ment  before  it  is  too  late.  Prom¬ 
ises  of  big  profits  have  caused 
many  a  man  temporarily  to  lose 
his  judgment. 

This  method  of  selling  was  very 
popular  up  to  1929,  dropped  off 
for  several  years  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  has  recently  staged 
a  partial  comeback.  A  sensible 
rule  is  this:  Never  do  business 
with  a  man  who  fears  to  put  his 
proposition  in  writing. 


formation  they  want  before  the  course  is 
entirely  finished. 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  condemn 
correspondence  courses  as  a  group.  Many 
who  were  unable  to  go  to  school  have 
been  helped  by  them.  The  points  we 
emphasize  are  these.  Check  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  school  before  you  sign  up. 
Be  certain  that  you  have  the  ability  to 
master  the  course,  the  perserverance  to 
carry  it  through,  arid  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Do  not  be  influenced  too  much 
by  definite  promises  that  you  will  get  a 
job  when  you  finish  the  course. 


Mixing  Books  and  Dishes 

Is  it  good  business  to  buy  something 
you  do  not  want  in  order  to  get  a 
premium  ?  The  subscriber  who  wrote 
the  following  letter  has  concluded  that 
it  is  not. 

“An  agent  left  a  book  on  our  porch 
when  we  were  away.  He  called  later  and 
said  that  he  was  selling  them  in  small  in¬ 
stallments  for  12  cents  a  week,  showed  us 
a  sample  of  dishes,  and  said  we  (would  get 
a  56  piece  set  when  the  story  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Now  another  man  delivers  the 
books  and  insists  that  you  take  at  least 
$1.00  worth  a  week.  I  have  over  $6.00  in 
the  deal  and  cannot  find  out  how  much 
more  I  am  expected  to  pay.  The  story  is 
a  cheap,  trashy  novel  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Syracuse  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.” 

The  agreement,  we  are  informed, 
reads  that  49  premium  credits  must  be 
secured  before  the  premium  is  won,  but 
in  fine  print  is  a  statement  that  one 
credit  goes  with  the  purchase  of  two 
serial  books.  Consequently  those  who 
failed  to  read  carefully  find  they  must 
buy  twice  as  many  as  they  had  sup¬ 
posed.  Also,  we  are  informed,  some 
folks  who  have  gone  through  with  it 
have  had  trouble  in  getting  the 
premium. 

The  price  of  98  installments  at  12 
cents,  or  $11.76,  makes  pretty  expen¬ 
sive  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it’s 
dishes  you  want,  why  not  pick  your 
own  where  you  know  what  they  will 
cost? 


w  MEMBER 

American 
Agriculturist 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


The  result  of  a  head-oti  collision  which  happened  on  the  National 
highway  between  New  Market  and  Ridgeville ,  Md.  Six  persons 
were  injured ,  one  a  North  American  policyholder ,  Jesse  Bus- 
sard  of  Monrovia ,  Md who  received  $40.00  in  weekly  indemnity . 


Paid  during  May 


Paid  Policyholders  to  May  1,  1935 . $391,054.34 

Paid  Policyholders  during  May .  1,407.13 


$392,461.47 


Roy  Ottman,  R.  I,  Cohoes,  N.  Y . . . $  30.00 

Travel  accident — contused  foot 

Mrs.  Cora  McCourt,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ...  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  bones,  arm  and  leg 

Joseph  Lang,  R.  I,  Batavia.  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Auto  overturned — cuts  and  bruises 

James  Chmielewski.  R.  3,  Rome.  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  collision — addt'l  payment 

Richard  C.  Durkee,  Castlston.  Vt. .  37.14 

Auto  overturned — lacerated  wrist 

Louise  M.  Bresse,  R.  2.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  40.00 

Thrown  from  sled — sprained  back 

L.  G.  Stearns,  R.  I,  Georgetown,  N.  Y .  64.28 

Truck  overturned — frac.  ribs 

Pauline  B.  Peck,  Lebanon,  N.  H . 20.00 

Auto  hit  pole — addt’l  payment 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Stanton.  Wellsburg,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion,  inj.  nerve 

D.  Lynn  McLaughlin,  West  Exeter.  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  overturned — frac.  ribs,  bruises 

Dr.  Flora  Janes,  Montpelier,  Vt .  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  arm 

Ronald  Siok,  Arkport,  N.  Y.  28.57 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion,  contusions 


T.  F.  Reep,  Lawrenceville.  Pa _ _ _  10.00 

Car  skidded — scalp  laceration 

Helen  V.  D.  Schanck,  Marlboro,  N.  J . .  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  cuts,  bruises 

George  E.  Miller,  R.  I,  Lodi,  N.  Y _  7.14 

Thrown  from  harrow — inj.  nose 

James  H.  Treat,  Breesport,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 

Harry  S.  Gorden,  Walden,  N.  Y. _ 1 _ 55.71 

Auto  collision — sprained  wrist,  contusions 

Whitney  Barnum,  R.  I,  Wilson,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  collision — contusions 

Ellis  Jones  Est..  Waterville,  N.  Y _  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

George  Caird,  Berlin,  N.  H _ 20.00 

Auto  collision — injured  back 

Violet  Schickler,  South  Wales,  N.  Y _ 30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

J.  L.  Pratt.  No.  Wiliiston,  Vt. _ 11.43 

Rake  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

Mike  Mozenter,  Monroeville,  N.  J.. - 30.00 

Travel  accident — injured  eye 

Orville  Tarbox,  New  Lisbon,  N.  Y. _ 20JX) 

Truck  skidded — concussion  brain 


Keep  your  policy  renewed 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc . 


LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
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BULK  FEEDS 


BULK  PRICES 


G.L.F.  20%  Exchange  Dairy 
G.L.F.  18%  Legume  Dairy 


$31.00  per  ton* 
30.30  per  ton* 


G.L.F.  18%  Dairy  .  . .  28.60  per  ton* 


G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash . 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  .  . 


45.00  per  ton’ 
45.80  per  ton' 


BAGS  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  feed, 
but  they  add  about  5%  to  its  retail  price. 

You  can  save  this  cost  if  you  have  on  hand 
good  used  bags  so  that  you  can  order  feed  in 
bulk,  and  take  it  from  the  car  in  your  own  sacks.  5%  on  $30.00 
feed  amounts  to  $1.50  per  ton.  This  is  a  real  worthwhile  saving. 


G.L.F.  Growing  Mash .  38.80  per  ton* 

*  These  are  Bulk,  Cash-off-Car  Prices,  Retail,  Rochester- Syracuse  Rate  Basis. 


2*  Cull  out  unprofitable  producers — sell  them  now  while 
meat  prices  are  high. 


Cull  Early ,  Feed  Liberally 

High  meat  prices  and  the  present  favorable  relation  between 
feed  cost  and  the  price  of  eggs  and  milk  make  the  following 
summer  program  advisable : 

1.  Feed  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks  liberally  —  Up 
to  maximum  milk  and  egg  production  the  returns  above  feed 
cost  increase. 


3*  Use  G.L.F.  Open  Formula  Feeds.  The  ingredient 
specifications  and  formulas  are  unexcelled.  And  your  buying 
power  along  with  that  of  your  neighbor  is  effective  in  keeping 
feed  costs  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good  quality  feed  and 
satisfactory  service. 

Ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  a  complete  list  of  G.L.F. 
Open  Formula  Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds.  Select  the  feeds  that 
best  meet  your  requirements  and  order  them  in  bulk. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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New  York  state  To  Be 


Ho.?*  to  Cooperators 


w: 


'HILE  cooperation 
was  still  in  short 
pants,  theory  was  vital¬ 
ly  important  and  still  is 
Quentin  Reynolds  helpful  in  charting  pro¬ 
gress  toward  new  goals. 
It  must  take  a  back  seat,  however,  and 
give  way  to  experience  as  cooperation 
grows  and  develops.  That’s  why  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  11th  annual  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  namts  of  men  fresh  from  the 
cooperative  firing  line — men  who  know 
.from  experience  the  problems  ahead  of 
them,  and  who  know  which  tactics,  once 
theory,  have  stood  the  test  of  practice 
and  which  have  failed. 

New  York  is  the  host.  Dates 
are  July  15-20;  place,  College 
o  f  Agriculture  a  t  Cornell. 

Guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  head  this  way,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  2,000  to  3,000 
visitors  will  be  from  the  North¬ 
east.  Employees  and  managers 
of  your  cooperatives  will  lead 
in  numbers.  Present  also  will 
be  county  agricultural  agents, 
teachers  of  agriculture,  plus  L ■  A- 

many  of  those — the  more  the 
better — who  milk  cows  and  till  the  land. 

Is  this  meeting  important  to  farmers  ? 
That  depends!  If  you  believe  that  your 
task  ends  when  your  crop  is  produced, 
and  that  marketing  is  no  concern  of 
yours,  you  need  read  no  further.  This 
meeting  offers  little  help  on  breeding 
better  cows  or  growing  better  crops.  But 
if  you  hold  that  not  through  government 
control  or  regimentation  but  through  co¬ 
operation  will  come  the  final  answer  to 
most  of  our  trials,  and  if  you  believe  that 
the  farmer  has  a  stake  in  getting  stuff  to 
the  consumer  in  better  shape  and  at  less 
cost,  then  come  if  you  can ;  and  if  that  is 
impossible,  follow  closely  everything 
that  is  said  and  done  at  the  conference. 


How  will  this  meeting  af¬ 
fect  you  ?  By  finding  out  the 
mistakes  made  by  others, 
your  own  cooperatives  will 
be  better  able  to  steer  clear 
of  similar  mistakes  in  the 
future.  New  short  cuts  or 
economies  will  be  passed  on 
by  those  who  have  tried 
them  out,  and  will  in  days  to 
come  be  used  by  your  organ¬ 
izations.  Final  net  result,  not  H-  E.  Babcock 

actually  measurable  in  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  more  money  for 
the  products  you  sell,  lower 
costs  for  supplies  you  buy  cooperatively. 

What  is  this  Institute  of  Cooperation  ? 

It  is  a  federation  or  organization 
of  many  cooperatives  scattered 
over  the  entire  country.  In  1925, 
the  first  year  the  Institute  met  at 
Philadelphia,  it  was  frankly  an 
experiment,  designed  to  boost  co¬ 
operation.  Successful,  it  has  met 
yearly  at  some  State  university. 

Once  before  has  it  met  in  the 
Northeast,  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham,  in 
Chapin  1932.  Record  for  attendance  was 
in  1933,  with  7,000  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

The  sessions  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  are  in  reality  a  week  of 
school,  with  talks  during  the  mornings 
and  discussions  with  a  frank  interchange 
of  opinion  in  the  afternoons. 

Divided  into  definite  sections, 
the  program  is  headed  by  such 
men  as  Quentin  Reynolds,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exchange;  Dr.  George 
F.  Warren  of  Cornell,  chief  ad¬ 
vocate  of  monetary  reform ;  H. 

E.  Babcock,  general  manager 
of  the  Cooperative  GLF  Ex¬ 
change;  E.  H.  Thomson  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  £.  u. 


C.  F.  Warren 


Mrs.  George  Tyler 


at  Springfield ;  L.  A.  Chapin,  secretary 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  J.  C.  Hut- 
tar,  vice-president  of  the  Cooperative 
GLF  Egg  Marketing  Service;  T.  B.  Clau¬ 
sen  ;  F.  W.  Peck,  cooperative  bank  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration;  N.  L.  Allen,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ex¬ 
change  ;  and  V.  A.  Fogg. 

The  women  will  have  their  say  at  a 
two-day  conference  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  led  by  Mrs.  George  Tyler,  head 
of  the  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation. 

American  Agriculturist,  too,  will  be 
well  represented.  Mr.  Frank  Gannett, 
chairman  of  the  board,  will  talk  on  the 
Press  and  Cooperative  Publicity,  Friday 
morning,  July  19,  at  8  A.  M. ;  Ed.  Bab¬ 
cock  is  chairman  and  discussion  leader 
of  one  group  and  talks  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  at  9  o’clock  on  Coop¬ 
eratives  as  a  Practical  Means  for 
Doing  Business;  J.  C.  Huttar,  a 
regular  contributor  to  our  poultry 
columns,  heads  the  group  who 
will  study  egg  marketing. 

Presenting  the  farmers’  side  of 
the  picture  will  be  three  New 
York  State  Master  Farmers:  Earl 
Clark,  dairyman,  of  Norwich; 

Thomson  James  Stone,  ( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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A  KANSAS  farmer  has  wheat  to  sell.  He 
telephones  Kansas  City  for  prices.  M 

An  Iowa  farmer  who  sells  his  hogs  1 

in  Chicago  calls  to  find  out  the  price  1 

before  he  ships,  that  way  avoiding  a 
weak  market. 

A  farm  woman  near  Columbia, 
Missouri,  sells  dressed  chickens  by  tele¬ 
phone.  She  finds  it  an  easy  way  to 
locate  customers. 

A  Kentucky  farmer  needs  the  help  of 
I  a  neighbor  in  the  hayfield.  He  uses  the 
I  telephone.  It  saves  him  a  trip. 

||j  Innumerable  are  the  ways  the  telephone  makes 
HI  itself  useful  every  day  on  the  farm.  It  helps 
InB  find  the  market  where  you  can  sell  to  best 
advantage.  It  sends  the  word  around  when 
B  there  is  something  doing  in  the  community. 

|||||  It  is  always  ready  to  summon  the 

doctor  or  veterinarian  in  time  of 
aZiH  emergency.  Its  value  on  the  farm  |f/ 

HHHg  can  hardly  be  measured  in  dollars  \A 

HU  and  cents. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


1 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  %re  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  Annt«h<ri*. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used,  lip* 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
rive  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants,  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


NEW,  CONVENIENT  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  and  low 

prices  make  it  easy  to  buy  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries  on  present  day  incomes.  Enjoy  the  freedom  from 
worry  you  get  with  a  set  of  the  new-style  Willard  Farm 
Light  Batteries.  They  give  exceptionally  long  life — reduce 
power  costs  on  any  make  of  plant.  Built  in  large  capacity 
sizes  to  take  care  of  additional  electrical  appliances. 
Write  for  complete  details  —  no  obligation.  WILLARD 
STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


TOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  426-A  State  Tower  Bldg..  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


IIO  YorRS 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


t 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


iri  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 


Wrrte  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxlury  and  Its  Vicinity 


2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


"HOTEL  © 

TV  BAT  HI  C  An  Address 
JL  AwA  JEl  13  that  Places 

SQUARE"  STS5S 

43rdSt.WestofBroadway  Things. 

New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2. 50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00-$4.00  "  " 

A  few  roomswithout  bath  at4l.75 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


We  need 

An  Honest  Dollar 


<4T  NEED  not  tell  you  that  we  have 

A  been  going  through  a  great  depres¬ 
sion.  The  whole  world  has  been  in  tur¬ 
moil.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  world  upset  and  this  horrible  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  gone  through  has  been  due  to 
gold.  There  is  no  other  sound,  accep¬ 
table  explanation  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  tragedy. 

“Let’s  go  back  to  some  fundamentals. 
Gold  is  a  commodity  just  as  are  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  wheat,  corn  and  lumber.  You 
know  that  all  commodities  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

“The  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  is 
limited  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  barely 
keeps  pace  with 
the  increase  in 
business.  In  the 
early  1920s,  all  the 
nations  of  the 
world  began  to  bid 
for  gold.  Gold  be¬ 
came  more  valua¬ 
ble.  The  value — 
note  I  say  value, 
not  price — of  gold 
more  than  doubled 
from  1929  to  1933. 

That  meant  50 
cents  for  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  $1.00.  All 
the  commodities 
bee  am  e  cheap. 

Prices  tumbled  not 
only  in  America, 
but  throughout  the 
world. 

Price  Collapse 

Started  Trouble 

“The  great  crash 
of  1929  was  a  col¬ 
lapse  in  prices  and  this  collapse  in 
prices  here  and  elsewhere  was  due  to 
the  increased  value  of  gold. 

“ - Basic  commodity  prices — the 

prices  of  those  commodities  that  you 
produce — took  a  great  tumble,  but  the 
other  prices,  those  which  are  adminis¬ 
tratively  set  or  largely  fixed,  remained 
practically  stationary.  The  collapse  of 
commodity  prices  wiped  out  billions  of 
dollars  of  America’s  purchasing  power. 
Between  1920  and  1932,  agricultural  in¬ 
come  alone  dropped  by  $12,000,000,000. 

“You  understand  how  hard  the  farm¬ 
er  was  hit  when  the  prices  of  his  com¬ 
modities  fell,  while  other  prices — the 
prices  of  many  things  that  he  bought— 
were  not  materially  changed . 

“We  should  have  a  measure  of  value, 
a  dollar  not  made  up  of  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  at  a  certain  price,  but 
a  dollar  that  would  buy  an  average 
given  amount  of  50  or  so  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Then  these  commodities  would 
not  fluctuate  in  price  and  we  would 
not  have  the  great  depressions  and  in¬ 
flations  that  come  as  a  result  of  wide 
fluctuation  in  prices. 

Money  Should  Be  Servant 

“We  could  have  such  a  dollar  by 
changing  its  gold  content  or  by  raising 
the  price  of  gold,  which  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose.  In  other  words,  we 
should  manage  our  currency  so  that  it 
will  have  the  same  purchasing  power 
over  a  generation . 

“When  I  was  in  Europe  recently  I 
found  Great  Britain  enjoying  prosper¬ 
ity.  Everything  is  booming  in  England. 
Ask  any  intelligent  British  business 
man  and  he  will  tell  you  that  England’s 
;  quick  recovery  and  her  prosperity  to- 
i  day  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  her 
i  managed  currency . 

“What  a  contrast  I  found  in  the  gold 
bloc  countries  in  Europe — France, 
I  Italy,  Germany,  Holland  and  Switzer- 


by  FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

land !  These  countries  have  clung  to  the 
old  price  of  gold  with  the  result  that 
prices  of  other  commodities  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall . 

No  Overproduction 

“Scientific  investigation  has  proved 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
have  not  had  overproduction.  Insteal 
we  have  had  underconsumption  ant 
this  underconsumption  is  due  to  lack  o: 

purchasing  power . 

“I  want  to  say  too  that  the  machine 
is  not  the  cause  of  our  depression.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  a  blessing  to  humanity.  They 
produce  more  employment  than  the; 
displace . 

“All  these  plana 
to  restrict  produc¬ 
tion  in  field  or  fac¬ 
tory  are  doomed  to 
failure.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  tried  NRA 
in  industry  and  is 
trying  AAA  in 
agriculture.  Both 
of  these  programs 
are  based  on  the 
false  theory  that 
you  can  produce 
less  and  less  and 
have  more  and 
more  to  divide.  It 
just  can’t  be  done. 
What  we  need  is 
the  production  of 
more  wealth,  not 
less  wealth,  if  we 
are  all  to  prosper. 


Beer  Competes 
with  Milk 

“The  unwise  re¬ 
peal  of  prohibition 
has  developed  a  gi¬ 
gantic  competitor 
for  the  milkman,  namely,  the  brewer. 
Those  who  drink  beer  and  spend  their 
money  for  it,  do  not  drink  milk.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  highly  profitable  beer  busi¬ 
ness.  Alas,  many  of  our  newspapers 
teem  with  clever  advertising  and  a  great 
drive  is  on  to  make  beer  drinkers  out  of 
our  young  boys  and  girls. 

“It  was  at  a  big  meeting  of  farmers 
here  in  Syracuse  that  I  suggested  a 
milk  advertising  campaign.  I  believe 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
your  industry  that  this  effort  of  the 
brewers  be  offset  by  milk  advertising. 
Last  year  we  tried  the  experiment.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  am  again  this  year.  I  want 
to  say  that  notwithstanding  efforts  tn 
misrepresent  the  facts,  the  milk  adver¬ 
tising  was  a  success.  It  increased  the 
sale  of  milk,  checked  the  decline  in  con¬ 
sumption  and  reversed  the  trend.  The 
campaign  made  the  people  of  this  state 
milk  conscious  and  helped  the  industry. 
This  year  we  hope  to  do  more. 

Supreme  Court  for  Money 

“I  have  been  urging,  with  man) 
others,  that  the  Congress  should  set  up 
a  Monetary  Authority  or  “Supreme 
Court  of  Money”  composed  of  men  0 
the  highest  integrity,  immune  fr°S 
political  interference,  financial  pres- 
sure  or  reward,  appointed  for  life.  ThU 
Monetary  Authority  would  have  the 
task  of  controlling  our  monetary  sy? 
tem,  of  protecting  our  prices  in  ordff 
to  prevent  both  inflation  and  deflate 
— either  of  which  brings  disaster.  T 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  ® 
power  “to  coin  money  and  regulate 
value  thereof,”  and  the  Congress 
in  a  constitutional  way,  authorize 
Monetary  Authority  to  regulate  t 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar . • 

“Don’t  let  any  one  tell  you  that 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

Read  on  this  page  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  statements  from  Mr.  Gan- 
nett’s  talk,  at  the  annual  League 
meeting  at  Syracuse. 
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these  Un  welcome  Guests 

P ay  No  Board 


By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 


Mr.  Willman,  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  sheep,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 
at  Cornell.  Photographs  from  Extension  Bulletin  283 , 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Lambs  grazing  on 
kale.  Annual  pasture  crops  like  this  help  to 
control  stomach  worms  because  the  land  is 
plowed. 


IF  YOU  own  a  flock  of  sheep, 
chances  are  that  they  are  infested 
to  some  degree  with  stomach  and 
intestinal  parasites.  Most  farm 
flocks  are,  and  if  flock  owners  want 
greater  returns  from  their  sheep,  a 
regular  control  campaign  must  be 
followed.  Always  suspect  worms  as 
the  probable  cause  of  any  unthrifti¬ 
ness  of  ewes  or  lambs,  especially 
when  they  become  thin  and  weak, 
lining  of  eyelids  and  mouth  is  pale 
in  color,  or  if  sheep  have  diarrhea. 

Occasionally  a  watery  swelling  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  jaw. 

Stomach  worms  from  Y  to  i% 
inches  long,  and  about  the  diameter 
of  a  pin,  live  in  the  fourth  stomach 
where  they  suck  blood  from  the  lin¬ 
ing  and  possibly  give  off  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  actually  poisonous 
to  sheep.  Droppings  contain  thous¬ 
ands  of  worm  eggs,  which  in  warm 
weather  hatch  rapidly.  The  larva,  which  hatches 
from  the  egg,  crawls  up  a  blade  of  grass  and  is 
swallowed  by  grazing  sheep  and  in  a  month’s 
time  the  worms  are  mature  and  are  producing 
eggs  to  complete  the  cycle  so  unprofitable  to 
sheep  owners.  If  nothing  is  done  to  control  them, 
the  sheep  become  very  wormy  and  the  pastures 
harbor  more  and  more  worms,  eggs  and  larva. 
Even  winter  weather  fails  to  kill  them  all. 

Tapeworms,  which  also  cause  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  the  Northeast,  live  in  the  sheep’s  small  intes¬ 
tine,  are  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color,  and  some¬ 
times  grow  to  a  length  of  several  yards.  Segments 
filled  with  eggs  break  off  and  pass  out  with  the 
droppings,  to  be  picked  up  by  other  sheep. 

There  are  two  methods  of  attacking  these  para¬ 
sites  pasture  rotation  by  proving  the  sheep  to 
other  fields  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
grazing  season,  and  drenching. 

If  your  sheep  pasture  is  dry,  you  are  lucky, 
oecause  worms  will  spread  much  more  slowly. 

nyway  it’s  a  good  plan  to  use  clean  fields  where 
Possible,  that  is,  fields  where  no  sheep,  goats,  or 
cows  have  been  pastured  for  at  least  a  year,  or 
olds  that  have  been  plowed  since  pastured  by 
h  ^  Is  impossible,  divide  the  sheep  pas- 
Ure  into  two  or  three  fields  and  change  the  sheep 
ack  and  forth  every  two  weeks.  Under  eastern 
conditions  it  is  best  to  combine  pasture  rotation 
ny  me<dicinal  treatment  as  a  means  of  controlling 
Vernal  parasites. 

verything  considered,  the  most  satisfactory 
ngie  treatment  for  farm  flocks  is  drenching  with 


Drenching  the  right  way.  Do  not  set  the 
?  sheep  on  its  ramp  or  raise  its  head  high  or 
give  the  “dope”  too  rapidly.  If  it  gets  into 
the  lungs,  the  remedy  may  kill  faster  than 
the  worms. 


Below:  A  sheep  whose  attitude  says, 
“What’s  the  use  of  living?”  may  be  acting 
as  host  to  thousands  of  unwelcome 
parasites. 


The  tools  you  need  for  drenching  sheep:  1.  stick  for  stirring  the  solution; 
2.  wooden  tub  (gloss  or  earthenware  may  be  used)  for  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution;  3.  graduated  measure;  4.  bottle  for  drenching  if  a  dose 
syringe  is  not  available;  5.  gallon  measure;  6.  three  ounce  measure;  7. 
one  and  one-half  ounce  measure;  8.  two  ounce  veterinary  dose  syringe. 


WHEN  YOU 

Drench  Sheep 


1.  Do  not  feed  or  water  sheep  for 
18  to  20  hours  before,  or  five  or  six 
hours  after,  drenching. 

2.  Keep  drenching  solution  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  at  all  times. 

3.  Use  only  glass,  wooden,  or 
earthen  utensils  because  copper  sul¬ 
phate  corrodes  metals. 

4.  Back  the  sheep  into  a  corner, 
do  not  set  it  on  its  rump,  and  do  not 
raise  sheep’s  head  much  higher  than 
normal.  Otherwise  liquid  may  go 
into  the  lungs. 

5.  Measure  dose  accurately;  give 
it  to  sheep  slowly. 

6.  Unless  badly  infested,  it  is  best 
not  to  drench  ewes  within  a  few 
weeks  before  they  lamb  and  best 
not  to  drench  lambs  under  four 
weeks  of  age. 


a  combination  of  copper  sulphate  and  nicotine 
sulphate — copper  sulphate  to  kill  stomach  worms 
and  nicotine  sulphate  for  tape  worms  and  hook 
worms. 

To  mix  the  “dope,”  dissolve  one  ounce  of  clear 
blue  copper  sulphate  crystals  in  one  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  then  add  enough  cold  water  to  make 
a  total  of  three  quarts  of  the  solution.  To  this 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  solution,  add  one  fluid 
ounce  of  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate  solution. 
This  will  be  enough  to  dose  25  sheep  or  about 
twice  as  many  lambs. 

One  ounce  of  this  mixture  is  given  for  approxi¬ 
mately  each  35  pounds  of  sheep  or  lamb.  Five 
ounces  is  the  limit  to  give  to  any  one  sheep  and 
the  dose  for  an  average-sized  sheep  is  3 1/2  ounces. 
Where  worm  infestation  has  been  heavy,  you  will 
need  to  drench  them  once  a  month  during  the 
grazing  season. 

The  tetrachlorethylene  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  fall,  to  hit 
some  intestinal  parasites  that  seem  to  thrive  on 
the  copper  sulphate-nicotine  sulphate  mixture. 
It  may  be  wise  to  give  this  treatment  more  often 
than  once  a  year.  Capsules  containing  this  drug 
are  sold  under  several  trade  names ;  use  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  on  the  package. 

Many  good  sheep  men,  in  the  rush  of  summer 
work,  do  not  keep  after  parasites  as  closely  as 
they  know  they  should.  A  calendar  conspicuously 
hung,  with  dates  a  month  apart  well  marked,  will 
serve  as  a  gentle  reminder. 
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We  Look  at  Your  Crops 

WE  are  just  back  from  a  trip  of  several 
hundred  miles,  across  parts  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  which  has 
renewed  our  confidence  in  farmers  and  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture. 

Farmers  are  having  difficult  times,  but  they 
are  a  long  way  from  being  licked  or  even  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  are  feeling  better  than  they  did 
last  year.  In  spite  of  shortage  of  money  and 
some  bad  weather,  they  have  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  crops  in  again,  and  on  the  whole  these 
crops  give  promise  of  a  good  harvest. 

Hay  and  Pastures 

As  a  result  of  droughts  and  winterkilling, 
many  old  meadows  and  new  seedings  are  spotted. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Northeast  has 
had  plenty  of  rain  recently,  so  that  hay  is  filling 
in  with  an  excellent  bottom  growth,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  general  average  will  be  at  least  fair. 
First  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  clover  is  over. 

Many  pastures  are  short,  but  recent  rains  have 
helped  them.  Already  many  dairymen  have 
started  to  improve  pastures,  realizing  that,  up 
to  a  cow’s  capacity  to  eat  it,  there  is  no  better  or 
cheaper  feed  than  grass.  Better  consider  this 
pasture  improvement  work.  It  is  coming  fast 
because  it  is  right. 

Corn 

Silage  corn  looks  small,  but  we  never  worry 
about  how  short  corn  is  this  time  of  year.  July 
and  August,  especially  the  latter  month,  will  al¬ 
ways  grow  a  good  corn  crop  if  there  is  a  good 
stand  and  if  the  weeds  are  kept  under  control. 

A  pples 

Indications  are  for  a  fair  crop.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  have  set  well,  and  the  June  drop  was  not 
heavy. 

Milk  Prices 

Every  time  we  talk  with  individual  dairymen, 
we  notice  that  many  are  less  concerned  about  the 
price  of  milk  than  we  are.  One  dairyman  told 
us  on  the  trip  that  he  could  make  money  at  pres¬ 
ent  milk  prices.  He  was  selling  to  a  Grade  B 
plant,  and  his  milk  tested  4  per  cent  or  a  little 
better.  Most  dairymen  must  have  this  optimis¬ 
tic  feeling  or  they  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
high  prices  for  dairy  cows. 

More  Weeds 

One  cannot  take  a  long  ride  at  this  time  of 
year  without  noticing  the  great  seas  of  weeds 
which  stretch,  in  some  sections,  as  far  as  one 
can  see.  Each  year  the  weeds  seem  to  get  bigger 
and  better.  A  new  kind  of  mustard  grass  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable.  It  is  called  winter  cress,  and 
is  a  variety  of  mustard  that  comes  up  very  early 
in  the  spring  like  wheat.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
yellow  with  it  now.  Another  new  weed  in  some 
sections  is  field  pepper  grass,  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  shepherd’s  purse. 
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Come  to  Ithaca  July  15  to  20 

ROM  July 


15  to  20 
the  American 
Institute  o  f 
Cooperation 
meets  at  the 
State  College 
o  f  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca, 
with  a  pro¬ 
gram  includ-  iwjt  a  semtimeint  ^  it  is  am  <ec®~ 
ing  outstand-  m®ce§§5tiij[  • - &ar/es  Swnmtz 

ing  cooperative  officials  and  others  prominent  in 
agriculture  from  all  over  America.  Look  on 
page  1  for  a  description  of  program.  Meetings 


will  be  open  to  everyone.  They  are  worth  the 
attention  and  time  of  all  farmers  interested  in 
finding  the  best  way  to  work  together  in  farmer 
cooperatives  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better 
prices  for  farm  products. 

Progress  made  by  farm  cooperatives  seems 
sometimes  to  be  discouragingly  slow.  When  they 
were  organized  promoters  promised  and  farm¬ 
ers  expected  too  much.  No  sales  organization 
can  ever  save  a  farmer  from  his  own  poor  farm¬ 
ing.  No  cooperative  can  ever  do  more  than  buy 
farm  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  or  sell  farm 
products  for  what  consumers  can  pay;  but  agri¬ 
cultural  historians  will  record  the  past  25  years 
as  the  era  of  real  progress  of  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  have  saved  farmers  of  America 
millions  of  dollars.  They  will  save  millions 
more,  the  amount  limited  only  by  support  of  Co- 
Operatives  by  farmers  themselves. 

Vacation  Time 


WE  respect  most  of  the  principles  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers,  but  they  were  wrong 
in  their  belief  that  life  should  be  bare  of  fun 
and  joy.  Happiness  is  what  we  all  seek,  but  few 
of  us  ever  find  it.  One  reason  for  the  failure  of 
some  persons  is  that  they  are  always  living  in 
the  past  or  the  future,  never  in  the  present.  The 
time  to  live,  the  time  to  he  happy,  is  now. 

We  have  known  several  married  couples  who 
were  always  planning  to  take  a  trip  or  vacation 
together  somewhere,  but  always  tomorrow,  al¬ 
ways  in  the  future.  Many  of  those  couples  have 
had  their  partnership  broken  by  death,  and  the 
things  they  planned  to  do  together  never  happen¬ 
ed.  Of  course,  there  were  always  good  reasons 
for  postponement.  Money  was  short ;  there  was 
the  regular  work  of  the  day  to  be  done;  children 
could  not  be  left. 

It  takes  real  courage  to  dare  to  be  happy,  to 
spend  money  for  recreation,  to  go  away  from 
work,  to  take  a  vacation.  This  is  vacation  time. 
Why  not  plan  some  way  to  get  away,  even  if  it 
is  only  for  a  few  days?  Forget  the  every-day 
problems  and  have  a  good  time  with  the  family. 

If  you  can  take  a  little  longer,  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  raise  the  money,  join  our  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  “Appreciate  America”  tour,  for  a  rest¬ 
ful  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  wonderful 
visit  to  Yellowstone,  Colorado  Rockies,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  It  begins 
August  3  and  ends  August  17.  We  have  con¬ 
ducted  several  of  these  tours  and  guarantee 
freedom  from  travel  worries,  and  the  time  of 
your  life.  Send  for  further  information. 

Mortgage  Interest  Rates  Lowest  Ever 

NEVER  before  has  it  been  possible  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  finance  their  mortgages  at  such  low 
interest  rates  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  now 
offers.  All  new  mortgages  made  through  na¬ 
tional  farm  loan  associations  bear  interest  at  the 
low  rate  of  3^2  per  cent  until  July  1,  1936.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  following  that  date,  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  will  be  4  per  cent.  Most  recent  Farm 
Credit  legislation  provides  for  liberal  cuts  in 
interest  on  all  old  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages. 


Slightly  higher  rates  are  paid  if  loans  are  ob¬ 
tained  direct  through  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration  rather  than  through  local  national  loan 
associations. 

We  keep  mentioning  these  new  rates  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  not  paying  more  interest  on 
your  mortgage  than  you  should.  The  new  low 
rates  are  made  possible  through  the  sale  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  bonds  at  low  rates  of  interest, 
and  the  benefit  is  passed  directly  to  farmer  bor¬ 
rowers.  The  principle  is  not  to  encourage  farm¬ 
ers  to  borrow  more  money,  but  rather  to  enable 
those  with  mortgages  to  refinance  at  lower  costs. 

There  are  other  advantages  besides  lower  rates 
in  Land  Bank  mortgages,  including  a  long  term 
in  which  to  pay  off.  If  you  are  still  paying  a 
comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  on  your 
mortgage,  we  suggest  that  you  talk  with  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  national  loan  association — there 
is  one  somewhere  near  you  —  regarding  refinanc¬ 
ing  your  mortgage. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

YOU  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  Paul 
Bunyan.  He  was  a  wonderful  man !  The 
more  I  hear  about  him,  the  more  impressed  I  am. 

History  records  that  he  was  the  greatest 
lumberjack  that  ever  lived  and  the  father  of 
logging  as  it  is  today.  He  invented  the  double- 
bitted  ax,  the  grindstone,  the  crosscut  saw,  the 
peavy,  and  most  other  lumbering  tools.  His 
cross-cut  saw  was  5  miles  long,  but  Paul  was 
disappointed  with  it  when  he  tried  to  use  it  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  where  he  was  born  and  rais¬ 
ed.  Much  of  Maine  is  tipped  up  on  edge.  When 
Paul  tried  to  saw  down  the  trees  with  his  5-mile 
saw,  he  cut  those  off  on  the  top  of  the  ridges 
without  even  touching  the  tips  of  the  trees  that 
grew  in  the  valleys.  The  saw  worked  fine 
though  when  Paul  went  West  and  took  on  the 
job  of  clearing  the  forests  of  the  Dakotas,  where 
the  land  was  all  level. 

Paul  Bunyan,  you  know,  was  awfully  big.  A 
lumber- jack  always  measures  everything  by  ax 
handles  instead  of  by  feet  or  yards.  Paul  was 
so  big  that  97  ax  handles  would  just  barely  meas¬ 
ure  him  from  hip  to  hip.  Trouble  is  this  meas¬ 
uring  stick,  like  our  variable  gold  dollar,  is  a  little 
misleading.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  ax  handle 
was  the  usual  length  or  whether  it  was  Paul’s  ax 
handle,  which  was  about  70  times  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  one. 

Paul  had  curly  black  hair,  which  his  loving 
wife  used  to  comb  for  him  every  morning  with 
a  large  crosscut  saw  after  parting  it  nicely  with 
a  broad  ax.  Several  times  every  day  Paul  would 
pull  up  a  young  pine  tree  by  the  roots  and  use 
it  to  comb  his  beard,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud. 

One  would  think  that  a  man  as  big  as  Paul 
would  be  clumsy,  but  no,  he  was  so  quick  that 
he  could  blow  his  light  out  in  the  bunkhouse  and 
be  in  bed  and  sound  asleep  before  the  room 
got  dark. 

Paul  had  such  a  strong  voice  that  he  had  to 
be  careful  about  using  it.  When  only  about 
14  years  old  he  found  that  he  could  kill  a  whole 
pond  of  bullfrogs  with  just  one  yell,  and  when 
he  forgot  himself  and  spoke  loudly  the  tremend¬ 
ous  sound  would  stun  everyone  within  hearing 
and  flatten  out  a  few  houses. 

Living  in  the  woods,  it  was  natural  that  Paul 
should  become  a  good  marksman  with  a  guu 
He  had  a  good  gun,  too.  He  could  shoot  wild 
geese  that  were  flying  so  high  in  the  air  that 
they  spoiled  before  falling  to  the  ground.  He 
got  around  this  difficulty,  however,  by  using  salt' 
ed  bullets. 
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Interesting  Maine 


By  EDITOR  ED 


Some  typical  Maine  scenery, 
with  mile  high  Mount  Katahdin  in  the  distance.  Fifteen 
million  acres  of  timber  land  give  Maine  the  largest  forests 
east  of  the  Rockies.  One  can  still  find  there  miles  of  pri¬ 
meval  forest  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  finest 
feathered  songster  in  the  whole  North  American  conti¬ 
nent — the  hermit  thrush — is  to  be  heard  in  Maine  woods. 


A  Maine  farm  home  in  Aroostook  County.  Of  the  50,000 
farms  in  Maine,  all  bat  about  3,000  are  operated  by  own¬ 
ers.  Aroostook  County  potato  farmers  have  had  a  hard 
time  recently,  bat  one  or  two  good  years  will  amply  re¬ 
store  their  prosperity.  About  50  per  cent  of  seed  potatoes 
planted  in  United  States  are  Maine  grown.  Average  yield 
of  potatoes  in  United  States  in  1928  was  115  bushels;  in 
Aroostook,  largest  potato  producing  county  in  the  world, 
average  yield  was  230  bushels. 


MAINE,  most  northeasterly  State  of  the  United 
States  and  almost  as  large  as  the  other  five 
New  England  States  put  together,  lies — 

“Perched  on  the  nation’s  edge, 

A  stretch  of  woods,  of  fields  and  lakes, 

And  ocean-pounded  ledge.” 

Often  called  the  “land  of  lakes,”  Maine  has  2,465 
of  them,  covering  3,200  square  miles.  Moose  Head, 
the  biggest,  is  the  largest  patch  of  fresh  water  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  borders  of  a  single  State.  Maine 
also  abounds  in  rivers  and  creeks,  having  4  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  and  5,147  smaller  streams.  Good  fishing! 

Portland,  Maine’s  largest  city,  located  on  the  Bay 
of  Casco,  has  been  immortalized  by  Longfellow  in 
his  poem  “My  Lost  Youth.”  There  he  was  bom  and 
spent  his  boyhood: 

“Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 

‘A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts.’ 

“I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips. 

And  the  sea  tides  tossing  free; 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 

‘A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts.’  ” 

Historically,  Maine  takes  first  place  in  a  lot  of 


things.  The  Pine  Tree  State  was  the  first  section  of 
the  United  States  to  be  discovered,  first  to  hold  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  first  to  erect  a  church,  first  to  build 
a  home,  first  to  build  a  ship,  first  to  have  a  chartered 
city.  First  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Mon- 
hegan  in  1622.  First  naval  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought  in  Machias  Bay. 

Republican  party  was  founded  in  Strong,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  August  7,  1854.  The  name  “Republican” 
was  suggested  by  Major  Willard,  of  Wilton.  First 
Republican  'platform  contained  just  two  planks — 
temperance  and  opposition  to  introduction  of  slavery 
into  territories.  Maine  joined  Massachusetts  Colony 
in  1652,  separated  from  Massachusetts  in  1820.  Han¬ 
nibal  Hamlin,  Maine  boy,  was  vice-president,  served 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  from  1861  to  1865.  Bath,  chief 
ship-building  city  in  Maine,  built  first  American  ves¬ 
sel.  Six  thousand  Maine  men  served  in  Revolution, 
21,000  in  War  of  1812,  and  73,000  in  Civil  War,  of 
whom  9,000  never  returned. 

MORE  FACTS 

Population:  797,000,  with  20  cities,  435  towns,  and 
50,000  farms. 

Climate:  Modified  by  ocean,  warm  (but  not  too 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Maine  Development  Commission 


Maine  has  220  miles  of  DIRECT  sea  coast  line,  bat  is 
so  notched  with  bays  and  inlets  that  it  has  a  tidal  line 
of  nearly  2400  miles,  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  No 
wonder  so  many  of  Maine's  sons  “went  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.” 

The  insert,  above,  is  the  home  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  UNCLE  TOM’S 
CABIN  was  written.  Harriet  Beecher  (1811-1896) 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  became  a  teacher, 
moved  to  Cincinnati  to  follow  her  profession  in  1832, 
where  she  lived  18  years.  Here  she  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  slavery  just  across  the  Ohio  River,  and 
to  come  in  contact  with  fugitive  slaves.  In  1850  she 
and  her  husband  moved  to  Brunswick,  Maine,  and 
there  she  did  much  of  her  writing. 

At  the  left,  this  pleasant  Maine  countryside  at 
Dresden  was  once  the  scene  of  feverish  activity,  for 
it  was  there  that  Benedict  Arnold  built  his  small  boats 
for  his  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775.  Arnold  started 
from  Cambridge  on  September  17  with  1100  men.  He 
reached  Gardiner,  Maine,  on  the  20th,  and  after  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hardship  marching  through  Maine  forests,  his  little  force 
reached  Quebec  on  November  13.  The  British  had  been  forwarn- 
ed,  so  Arnold  was  compelled  to  await  the  coming  of  General 
Montgomery  from  Montreal.  The  combined  attack  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1775  was  a  failure.  Montgomery  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  severely  wounded. 


warm)  days,  and  cool  nights  in  summer;  not  as  cold 
winters  as  same  latitude  distant  from  sea. 

Rainfall:  43.24  inches,  with  few  droughts. 

Agriculture:  Besides  potatoes,  Maine  is  famous  for 
the  high  quality  of  her  sweet  com  and  grows  a  lot 
of  it.  Her  climate  is  adapted  to  blueberries;  in 
Washington  County  there  are  750  blueberry  farmers 
and  14  factories  devoted  exclusively  to  canning  that 
product.  Other  leading  Maine  crops  are:  hay,  apples, 
peas,  oats,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  poultry 
products. 

Manufactures:  Textile,  fishing,  ship-building,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  products,  canning.  Maine  leads  all  States 
in  production  of  wood  pulp  and  paper;  40  car  loads 
per  day  are  shipped  to  outside  newspapers.  Use 
toothpicks?  This  will  interest  you:  Maine  toothpick 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Tkt  CUTTER 

MOST  HARM  US 


Each  year  more  farmers  buy  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  than  any  other  make.  That’s  because 
Papec  offers  the  most  cutter  for  your  money. 
You  get  a  bigger,  heavier,  easier-running  machine 
that  is  guaranteed  to  cut  more  silage  per  day 
Papec  holds  all  records  for  non-clog  elevation  at 
low  operating  speeds  and  is  one  of  the  few  silo 
fillers  that  can  be  successfully  operated  with  a  5 
HP  electric  motor.  For  new,  free  catalog  showing 
five  latest  Papec  models,  send  your  name  and 
address  on  margin  of  this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
397  East  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


B  Y  FRANK  APP 


^Levying  Tribute 


i 


have  any  interest 


WAS  just  called 
by  our  truck 
driver,  in  New 
York,  who  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  he  was 
unable  to  unload 
h  i  s  cabbage  be¬ 
cause  his  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Truck 
Drivers’  Union  had 
expired.  Neither 
farmers  nor  our 
local  truck  drivers 
in  joining  such  a 


ENSILAGE  cutters 


“LIME  CREST” 

CALCITE 


- PULVERIZED - 

APPLIED  THIS  FALL 
WILL  PAY  DIVIDENDS  NEXT  YEAR 

If  your  soil  is  acid,  lime-deficient,  this  fall  is  the 
time  to  correct  it.  By  applying  “Lime  Crest  ' 
Calcite  now — instead  of  spring — you  will : 

1.  Get  the  work  out  of  the  way — have  less  to 
do  in  planting  time. 

2.  Give  the  lime  more  time  to  act.  The  sweet¬ 
ening,  enriching  action  will  be  more  complete. 

3.  Save  money.  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  lasts 
longer  in  the  soil. 

“Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is  finely  pulverized,  high- 
calcium  limestone,  inexpensive  and  lasting. 
Write  for  literature.  Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  60,  Newton,  N.  J. 


ACTIVE  MAN.  Big  spot  cash  weekly  income.  Take 
orders  for  guaranteed  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. 
Competition  eliminated.  Unlimited  FREE  REPLACE¬ 
MENT.  No  delivery  or  collecting.  Exclusive  Territory. 

BURR  -  -  -  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 


Wanted:  A  Standard  for  Fungicides 


Come  along  with  us 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  come  with  a  congenial  party  sponsored 
by  American  Agriculturist,  on  a  carefully  planned  trip  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  Yellowstone  and  Colorado.  We’ll  visit  Macki¬ 
nac,  the  Soo,  Old  Faithful,  Grand  Canyon  and  Denver. 

Send  for  the  published  itinerary.  Study  over  its  advantages.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  such  a  vacation.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  less,  your  dollars  buy  a  great  deal  more  this  sum¬ 
mer  than  ever  before.  Rail*  fares  are  down.  Pullman  surcharge 
eliminated,  prices  for  park  trips,  for  train  meals,  for  sightseeing, 
stand  at  an  all-time  low.  And  American  Agriculturist  has  taken 
advantage  of  group  discounts  wherever  possible. 

Not  only  will  you  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself  with  our  party  but 
you  will  save  money — our  trip  will  cost  you  much  less  than  if  you  . 
were  going  alone. 

These  great  Transportation  Systems  are  cooperating  and 
guarantee  the  best  service  to  our  party: 

Northern  Pacific  Burlington  Route 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 

_ Mail  for  free  literature.  No  obligation. - 

Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  New  York 

I  may  be  able  to  go  with  you.  At  any  rate,  I  would  like  the  free  literature  to 
look  over.  Send  facts  and  the  cost  from  my  home  city. 


Signed-. 
Address . 


If  student,  state  grade . — . . . - . — - . — 

No  harm  in  asking  c^iestions.  If  you  are  thinking  of  a  Western  trip  this  summer, 
it  wAl  pay  you  to  investigate  this  bargain  tour.  


// 


NORTH  COAST  LIMITED  "—COOL,  CLEAN,  QUIET,  SAFE 


and  we  are  trying  them  only  in  a 
small  way.  The  other  two  have  been 
in  market  for  some  time.  We  use  both 
at  recommended  strength,  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  proper  amount  of  copper  per  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  spray  material.  I 
found  the  one  brand  of  copper  was  not 
holding  scab  so  well  as  the  other,  can¬ 
celled  our  order  for  any  further  sup¬ 
plies  and  notified  the  company.  Their 
representative  was  prompt  to  call  to 
find  the  trouble.  In  addition  to  cop¬ 
per,  this  material  had  several  addi- 


finely  ground  sulphur,  that  the  cover¬ 
age  is  much  less  than  necessary  for 
proper  protection  against  moth,  and  I 
expect  against  scab.  We  have  reduced 
amount  of  spreader,  using  only  1  ounce 
to  a  hundred  gallons  of  water,  but  we 
still  are  getting  too  much  run-off. 

The  proper  kind  of  spreader  is  one 
that  toill  give  an  even,  uniform  cover¬ 
age  without  run-off.  Many  growers  in 
past  have  been  using  too  much  spread¬ 
er.  I  believe  that  a  large  amount  of 
trouble  in  control  of  moth  has  been 
due  either  to  no  spreader  or  to  too 
much  spreader.  One  section  of  our 
state  which  had  the  most  serious  moth 
difficulty,  some  years  ago,  was  using 
a  spreader  in  quantities  which  we  now 
know  were  entirely  too  much.  Here 


Union.  A  group  of  men  form  a  Union 
for  selfish  purposes.  They  levy  tribute 
wherever  they  can  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands,  on  labor’  or,  in  this  case,  the 
owner  of  the  truck,  regardless  of 
whether  the  truck  belongs  to  a  farmer 
or  a  commercial  operator.  It  is  an 
added  marketing  cost,  paid  for  in  part 
by  grower  and  in  part  by  consumer. 

A  government  that  allows  selfish 
groups  to  levy  tribute  on  other  groups 
without  any  return,  is  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  “of,  for  or  by  the  people.”  The 
tax  payer  is  continually  asked  to  pay 
more  money  to  support  his  govern¬ 
ment;  at  the  same  time  he  is  receiving 
less  and  less  protection.  Everyone  is 
sympathetic  towards  higher  standards 
for  labor.  But  practices  which  levy 
a  toll  on  industry  or  agriculture  with¬ 
out  regard  for  labor,  should  be  defin¬ 
itely  outlawed. 


— Photo  courtesy  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 


Are  the  top  branches  covered?  Most  of  us  think  so,  but  often  we  are  wrong. 


We  are  using  four  different  copper 
fungicides  in  the  orchard  this  year. 
Two  of  these  are  recent  introductions 


tional  ingredients  which  were  supposed 
to  function  as  a  spreader  and  sticker. 
The  analysis  on  container  showed  only 
percentage  of  copper  and  the  balance 
inert  material.  We  add  our  own  stick¬ 
er  and  spreader  to  all  of  our  spray 
materials.  It  is  possible  that  we  had 
too  much  spreader,  with  that  already 
in  the  copper  fungicide.  This  may 
have  caused  too  much  run-off,  making 
the  spray  material  ineffective  because 
it  would  not  stick  to  the  foliage.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  was  cause,  but  it 
is  an  alibi  for  what  occurred.  None 
of  copper  fungicides  show  what  they 
contain  excepting  the  amount  of  copper. 

Our  system  of  buying  such  products 
will  always  be  unsatisfactory  until  we 
know  definitely  what  these  materials 
contain.  A  fungicide  has  value  only 
if  it  controls  diseases  through  its 
toxicity,  which  must  be  effected 
through  adherence  to  fruit  and  foliage. 
I  would  like  to  see  standards  prescrib¬ 
ed  to  show  relative  toancity  of  spray 
materials  placed  upon  market.  At 
present  time  we  can  think  of  lime 
sulphur  as  the  most  effective  fungicide 
for  control  of  scab.  If  lime  sulphur, 
at  a  given  strength  under  given  tem¬ 
peratures,  is  rated  at  100,  then  I  should 
like  to  know  the  standard  for  other 
materials  sold  for  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling  same  diseases  which  lime  sul¬ 
phur  controls.  Or,  if  bordeau  (blue- 
stone)  made  from  copper  sulphate,  at 
a  strength  of  2  pounds  to  a  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  is  rated  at  100  for 
Brooks  spot  and  scab,  then  I  should 
like  to  see  relative  comparison  of  oth¬ 
er  copper  fungicides.  Such  specifica¬ 
tions  are  possible.  Even  if  they  are 
not  made  compulsory  by  state  require¬ 
ments,  through  legislation,  some  of 
more  enterprising  manufacturers  will 
begin  to  sell  their  materials  on  stand¬ 
ards  of  measure  that  grower  can  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand. 

*  *  *  j 

Spreaders  Must  Be  Used  with  Care 


again  grower  was  using  a  material  sold 
by  the  manufacturer  without  a  stand¬ 
ard  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  its  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

We  do  not  apply  as  heavy  a  gallon- 
age  of  spray  material  to  our  trees  as 
many  growers.  An  analysis  of  amount 
of  lead  arsenate  and  fungicide  would 
show  a  smaller  quantity  than  on  many 
orchards.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ob¬ 
tain  very  effective  control  of  scab  and 
moth.  I  attribute  this  to  use  of  a 
spreader  which  gives  us  a  uniform 
coverage  without  too  great  a  run-off; 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  lead, 
per  square  inch  of  leaf  surface,  is  not 
as  much  as  recommended  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  against  moth.  Seventy 
to  eighty  milligrams  of  arsenic  oxide 
per  square  inch  of  leaf  surface  are  not 
necessary  if  good  coverage  is  possible 
with  less. 

*  *  * 


We  have  been  trying  a  newly  recom¬ 
mended  material  as  a  spreader,  with 
ground  sulphur,  and  comparing  it  with 
a  sulphur  fungicide  whose  value  we 
understand.  We  find,  however,  on 
analyzing  the  amount  of  lead  left  on 
leaves,  when  this  spreader  is  used  with 


Are  You  Hitting  the  Tops 

One  of  most  valuable  pieces  of  work 
that  is  being  done  in  this  state  is  that 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  McLean,  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  who  is  visiting  a  great 
many  orchards,  this  year,  gathering 
samples  of  the  leaves  and  analyzing 
them  to  determine  how  much  lead 
arsenate  is  adhering  to  foliage.  Du 
McLean’s  results  are  highly  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  grower.  Majority 
are  not  getting  as  much  spray  ma- 
terial  on  the  tops  as  they  are  on  lower 
branches.  Most  growers  who  have 
stationary  spraying  system,  are  no 
hitting  the  tops  as  well  as  those  who 
have  portable  systems.  One  grower 
with  a  stationary  system  is  followin 
with  a  tower  and  is  doing  a  thoroug 
job  on  the  tops.  Most  of  us  think  our 
spraying  job  is  well  done  until 
chemist  analyzes  the  foliage  on  differ' 
ent  parts  of  tree.  We  also  find  a  grea 
difference  in  different  fungicides’ 
herence  to  foliage.  I  found  one  fun?' 
cide,  that  we  were  trying  out  expert 
mentally,  had  disappeared  almost  et‘ 
tirely  with  one  heavy  rain,  wherea! 
the  material  we  used  on  most  of  ® 
orchard  still  had  a  good  coverage 
This  is  another  standard  that  show 
be  expressed  when  we  are  buyM 
fungicides ;  a  standard  to  show  its  * 
herence  to  foliage. 
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Dairymen  and  Officials  Swap 
< inions  at  B oston 


Op, 


By  WALTER  E.  PIPER 


year  or  two.”  Explaining  that  as  owner 
of  a  Minnesota  farm  he  saw  both  the 
western  and  eastern  side  of  the  picture 
he  ventured  opinion  that  western  cream 
threat  would  be  less  serious  if  the  two 
sections  could  have  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  as  to  time  of  year  when  such 
shipments  would  be  acceptable  and 

RECOGNITION  of  fact  that  some  Vermont  Extension  Service,  reporting  when  that  stuff  should  be  “kept  at 
form  of  governmental  control  must  on  work  of  conference  up  to  date;  Jesse  home-” 
be  maintained  for  at  least  a  year  or  W.  Tapp,  speaking  for  A. A. A.  Admin-  Describing  himself  as  “outsider  look- 
two  longer,  but  that  it  should  be  ac-  istrator  Chester  C.  Davis  who  was  un-  in£  in>”  Harry  Lewis  in  vigorous  full- 

cepted  as  temporary  and  not  as  a  per-  able  to  attend;  and  H.  R.  Lewis  former  voiced  fashion,  described  “dictatorial 

manent  measure;  predictions  that  com-  Rhode  Island  Commissioner  of  Agricul-  contro1”  and  called  for  a  get-together 

pacts  between  the  states  will  finally  ture,  believer  in  round-table  method  for  a§Teement  between  state  and  federal 

emerge  as  best  bet  to  regulate  compli-  getting  action  on  current  difficulties.  bodies. 

cated  interstate  problems;  and  strong  Elmer  D.  Hayes,  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  So-  Waldo  Presents  New  York’s  Views 
pleas  to  keep  the  dairy  situation  out  of  licitors  office  gave  a  fine-point  analysis  »  r  w,Hn  Twvroaemtir.«. 
politics  featured  the  discussions  of  the  of  legal  phase  of  question  and  Paul  A.  FatJ BuTeau  ^fnded  cnnfe^nTe^W 

Northeastern  Dairy  Conference,  held  in  Dever,  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  research  agencies  are  set  uo  to  do 

Ho'us^rBosto^  June^S tnf26StUne  ^  °f ***?.  C°ntro1  “d  necessary  work  for  control  authorities 

House  at  Boston,  June  25  and  26.  Un-  advised  greater  consideration  of  inter-  and  tha(  there  no  nppd  nf  forTTlinp. 

upwart state compacts as best way °ut  r™ ssa 

°n„  12  states  quickly  overflowed  the  KeyDote  of  current  thought  on  gov-  the  importance  of  keeping  tabs  on  con- 

mg  14  states,  quickly  overflowed  the  ernment  regulation  was  struck  by  Sec-  sumer  relationships  and  urged  that 

previously  announced  meetmg  place  m  retary  Charlie  Holman  with  statement  close  watch  be  kept  on  demagogues 

adjournment  to^the  more  spacious  ?at  wbatever  form  of  control  prevails  who  make  political  capital  by -opposing 

Quarters  made  available  bv  state  au-  v  mUSt  be  viewed  as.  means  for  hand'  dairy  control  on  grounds  it  will  be 
i  critics  ^  distribution  for  benefit  harmful  to  consumers.  “Too  often,”  he 

MppHno.  df  producers  and  consumers.  He  warned  said,  “we  have  let  such  statements  go 

MeeLng  was  run  off  in  bang-bang  that  it  is  not  a  pr  on  which  the  in.  b  default.” 

sav  oZWnot  of  un-  dustry.  can  lean  and  “above  all,”  he  Attorney  General  Dever  minced  no 

rprfaintv  that  nrpnt-  inf  nnnf  said’  * should  not  be  construed  as  an  words  in  advising  action  on  compacts. 

I  Z  L  1(Tf  0  COnferefnce  attempt  to  throw  whole  problem  into  He  definitely  ur|ed  each  state  group 

anrf  intra-state  rrifflc  f f  Uncle  Sam’s  laP’”  to  work  tor  state  board  authority  to 

thi  r)ha<?e  hv  mp  a  s  Tbe  Lauterbach  talk  attracted  speci-  negotiate  such  compacts  in  accordance 

feVrai  fp^niatof  hf^fp  1  1  a  al  interest  because  audience  sensed  with  Constitution.  “The  regional  prob- 
•  b  d  ,S  Reared  .,U5  freedom  of  restraint  in  his  attitude  now  lems  of  America  can  be  solved  by  inter- 
,  ^  f  ffn  t  f  6y  k°pd ®d  that  he  is  leaving  Washington  official  state  compact  or  agreement,”  he  said 

Tit  ",  Circles  ^d  takinJ  of  Manager  of  “It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Leg- 

.hnulffpr/tn  thp1  wh  If  ^  tb6ir  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  islatures  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 

“ tV Jp  n  °ne  of  Philadelphia.  “Don’t  think  for  a  setts-and  maybe  Vermont,  foresaw 

J  '  minute,”  he  said,  “that  I  am  leaving  a  the  worth  of  this  instrumentality,  for 

Northeastern  Farmers  Oppose  Chang-  sinking  ship.  I  believe  that  next  few  clearly  the  Milk  Control  Boards  of 


SILOS 


ing  Constitution 

Typical  of  feet-on-the-ground  atti¬ 
tude  of  northeastern  farmers  was  the 
noticeable  undercurrent  of  opposition 
to  any  change  in  the  Constitution  to 
cure  milk  ills.  “We  don’t  need  to 
change  the  Constitution  to  settle  this 
milk  question”  was  expressed  not  only 
from  the  platform  but  was  also  fre¬ 
quently  heard  around  the  lobby. 

A  significant  slant  was  reference  in 
several  talks  to  need  of  national  view¬ 
point  in  getting  at  ultimate  solution  of 
milk  muddle.  Convictions  expressed  by 
several  speakers  that  western  farm 
situation  must  be  considered  along  with 
east  seemed  to  be  in  nature  of  trial 
balloons  to  see  how  audience  felt  on 
matter.  No  outspoken  opinion  was  ven¬ 
tured  from  floor  on  this  phase  of  sub¬ 
ject,  but  a  possible  clue  to  attitude  of 
those  present  may  be  found  in  remark 
of  prominent  official  who,  edging  up  to 
this  reporter  as  we  worked  our  way 
through  crowd  at  lunch-time,  sotto- 
voiced,  “This  ‘brotherly  love’  stuff  may 
he  all  right,  but  I’m  not  keen  about 
hugging  those  western  fellows  too  close 
to  my  bosom  until  I  can  get  a  line  on 
how  our  own  people  are  coming  out.” 

Speakers  representing  organized 
[farmers  were:  Charles  W.  Holman,  sec- 


iretary  Of  National  Federation  of  Co-  missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 


guest  speaker  at  the  annual  Dairymen’s 
League  meeting. 


operative  Milk  Producers,  who  brought 
latest  news  on  A. A. A.  amendments;  W. 

P.  Davis,  manager  of  New  England 

Dairies,  with  belief  that  control  will  not  T  ITTLE  comfort  could  opponents  ol 
weaken  or  distort  co-operative  move-  _L/  Dairymen’s  League  glean  from  its 
en  in  New  England;  George  M.  Put-  annual  session  at  Syracuse.  Confidence 
am  of  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau,  in  the  officials  and  program  and  solid- 
“  aaiPl°n  of  cause  of  equalization  and  arity  of  purpose  to  see  them  through, 

•>e  ogether  spirit;  John  Light  bring-  were  in  the  very  air. 

message  from  Pennsylvania  The  importance  of  a  fair  price  for 
ange,  and  A.  J.  Waldo  of  New  York  milk,  the  error  of  continued  dependence 
arm  Bureau  with  definite  suggestions  on  government  aid,  the  need  for  a  unit- 
"bat  should  and  should  not  be  in-  ed  organization,  the  futility  of  the  ef- 
f  orr  !n  conIrcd  P^311*  forts  of  League  enemies  to  weaken 

Lai  t10?8  °n  Pro&ram  were  A.  H.  membership  by  division — these  were  the 
[ion  eibacb’  retiring  chief  of  dairy  sec-  text  of  President  Sexauer’s  annual  re- 
L  ,°  wbo  hold  meeting-  that  port.  Pointing  out  that  many  things 

ban”6  ln  ^ask^n^h°n  were  “only  hu-  influence  the  price  of  milk,  he  gave 
K/  m_and  “couldn’t  do  it  all”;  Samuel  warning  against  any  person  or  any 

group  who,  pointing  to  one  sore  spot, 
claimed  that  healing  it  would  cure  all 
our  ills. 


lator,  Boston  Market  Administra- 
r  with  encouraging  report  that  volun- 
y  control  in  Boston  bids  fair  to  tide 
*  er  gap  during  period  of  legal  what- 


years  will  see  even  greater  progress  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  so 
settling  milk  questions  than  in  past  empowered.” 

Dairymen’s  League  Rounds  Out 
Fifteen  Years  of  Progress 

were  two  sheets  of  paper  headed  “To 
the  Membership  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  —  Greetings”  and  signed  “The 
Farmers’  Committee.”  Complimenting 
the  Dairymen’s  League  one  wondered 
as  to  its  source  and  purpose.  Puzzle 
was  explained  when  Mr.  Sexauer  said 
backers  were  among  those  radicals 
who  fostered  the  1933  milk  strike  and 
who,  failing  to  divide  and  defeat  the 
League  by  such  means,  were  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  gain  a  foothold  through 
flattery. 

Afternoon  guest  speaker  was  Peter 
Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  explained  events  leading  up  to  the 
federal  licensing  agreement  to  control 
interstate  milk,  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  a  fair  return  to  dairy¬ 
men  while  keeping  dealers  “out  of  the 
red.”  “My  aim  as  Commissioner,” 
stated  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  “is  to  be  the 
farmers’  representative  in  action  as 
well  as  fact.” 

Resolutions 

Impressive  was  reference  to  last 
year’s  crop  of  resolutions,  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  are  already  translated 
into  action.  This  year’s  resolutions 
committee — one  man  from  each  district 
— sweated  three  days  to  complete  their 
task  of  sifting  and  rewriting;  did  it  so 
well  that  all  resolutions  presented 
were  promptly  passed  without  debate. 
Those  passed: 

Favored  uniform  barn  inspection  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed; 

Opposed  bill  now  in  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  truck  transportation; 

Favored  cooperation  with  all  true  farm 
organizations  ; 

Advocated  legislation,  both  state  and 
federal,  to  permit  all  cooperatives  to  meet 
together  to  discuss  milk  prices ; 

Urged  continuation  of  the  program  of 
revaluing  the  dollar  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commodity  dollar; 

Approved  the  New  York  State  embargo 
on  cattle  with  Bang  abortion  disease  and 
recommended  that  it  be  continued ; 


Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York’s  Com- 


-do  about  licen««“r  tT  TbIU,St  in}°  theil;  ha?dS  aS  members  Commended  the  governor’s  committee, 

t  license,  J.  E.  Camgan  of  and  delegates  went  into  the  meeting,  ( Continued  on  Page  18 ) 


Economy  Silos  are  aptly  nam¬ 
ed  !  They  save  you  money. 
For  durability  and  simplicity 
you  can’t  beat  an  Economy — 
today’s  outstanding  Silo 
value!  Not  a  nail  or  auger 
hole  anywhere.  Famous  pat¬ 
ented  features.  Write  our 
nearest  sales  branch  for  free 
details,  and  information  on 
the  money  we  can  save  you. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 

Sales  Branches 
J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  St. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

4  A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


If  you  need  a  ne^v  silo  WHY  NOT 

WIN  ALE  ROY  SILO 

This  season,  some  farmer  is  going 
to  get  a  brand  new  Le  Roy  Silo  at  absolutely  no 
cost.  If  you  need  anew  silo,  it  will  certainly  pay 
you  to  get  full  information  about  this  most  un¬ 
usual  offer.  Excellent  design  and  construction, 
plus  attractive  prices  are  features  of  this  year’s 
Le  Roy  line.  Now,  with  this  offer  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  win  a  new  Le  Roy  Silo  free,  we  suggest 
that  you  write  fordull  particulars  at  once. 


Concrete 

Stave 


Wood 


Tile 


Copperized 

Metal 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.,  LEROY,  N.Y.BOX  A2 

High  Silos, 

FILLED  AT 
LOW  COST 

Cuts  and  throws  more  com' 
at  500  rpm ,  using  any  pow- 
er  from  5  hp.  up.  Powerful  a. 
steel  frame;  self  -feed,  clog  -  proof, 
oil-enclosed  gears,  ballbearing. 

Let  us  tell  you 

WHY40%  o 

SILO  FILLERS 

Sold  in  Wisconsin  are 

GC  U  I  C  Fills  the  silo  and  cuts  the  hay  into 

"  ™  ^  the  mow.  Safe,  smooth  running 

quiet  and  efficient.  Guaranteed  by 
Wisconsin’s  well-known  i  mplement 
makers — GEHL  Brothers.  Writef  or 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  429  S.  Water 
St„  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  or  to 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 
Le  Roy,  New  York 

POOLE  ELECTRIC 

CLOCK  BARGAIN 

Factory  Prices  Save  you  Moro  Than  50%. 
Ordinary  flashlight  battery  runs  clock  more  than 
one  year.  No  house  current  needed.  Many 
attractive  models,  including  wall  clocks,  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  $5.95.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Ufe 

ikeakers 


ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.J. 


On  the  J2>o<xrcLuy(xih^ 

SITUATED  DIRECTLY 
THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
and  CONVENIENT  to 
ALL  PIERS  &  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day , 
per  person 

European 
Plan 


$6 

$3 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 

Private 

Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 
IN  ALL  BATHS 

Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 
Garage — Bathing  From  Rooms 


(420)  8 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

500 

1000 

1000 

postage 

postage 

postage 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid  p.u.is. 

.$0.40 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 

. 40 

1.25 

1.75 

1.00 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

....  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

. 75 

3.50 

5.00 

4.50 

....  .50 . 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1 . 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Cabbage  _ 

Pepper  . 

Cauliflower  . 

Sweet  Potato  ... 

Egg  Plant  . 

Brussel  Sprout 
Celery — 

Ready  June 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AH  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid. 
Grown  from  certified  seed.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

500  1.000  6.000 

ONION  PLANTS  . 65  $|-JH  *4:50 

Varieties:  Yellow  Bermuda.  Chrystal^Vax  an^ Valencia. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  .  -80  1.25  5.50 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Early  Flat  Dutch.  Premium  Late  Mat 

Write  for  special  prices  for  large  numbers.  We  are 
growing  approximately  thirty  million  plants ;  all  field 
grown,  none  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES 

Box  No.  4  SelbyvUle,  Del. 


NEW  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.W' McCORM  ICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


10,000,000  GUARANTEED  PLANTS  grown  from  import¬ 
ed  seed.  Moss  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Cab¬ 
bage:  Ballhead,  Copenhagen.  Savoy.  Flatdutcli ,  Glop. 
Red.  Postpaid,  200,  60c:  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50.  ^Ex¬ 
pressed,  2000,  $2.00;  5000,  $4.00.  Collards,  Kale.  Kohl¬ 
rabi  Endive,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mangel  Beets  at  cab¬ 
bage  prices.  Potatoes.  Broccoli,  Celery.  Cauliflower. 
50,  35c;  200,  $1.00.  Onions.  500,  75c.  Assorted  Flowers. 
25,  50c.  Catalog.  Mellinger  Seed  Co.,  North  Lima.  Ohio. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Highest  Quality  only.  We  do 
not  sell  cheap  plants.  Cauliflower:  I000-$4.00  5000- 

$18.00,  500-$2.25.  Cabbage:  l000-$2.00,  5000-$9.00, 

500-$! .50.  Celery  and  Tomatoes  I000-$3.00,  5000-$I4.00, 
500-$l.75.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli.  I000-$2.50, 
5000-$!  1.00,  500-$ 1 .50.  200  of  any  plants  $1.25,  100- 

SI  .00.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  AND  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


Richman’s  Corn  Harvester.  Boorman’ s  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 


REBUILT  CASE  THRESHERS  in  excellent  condition. 
Write  for  details.  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY.  Factory 
Branch  356  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10-12  weeks  old  —  $5.,  $5.50,  $6.,  $6.50  each. 
Serum-Virus  treated  at  50  cents  each  if  desired. 

Connecticut  and  Vermont  require  this. 

Boars  for  immediate  service  $18,  $20.  $22,  $25. 
Younger  boars  $6.50,  $7.,  $7.50,  $8.,  $9.,  $10.  each. 

H AMPSH IRES  —  BERKSHIRES  —  DUROC- 
POLAND  —  CHESTER-YORKSHIRE 

Chas.  Davis 

Box  ||,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
<S>  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass-  T»L  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

6-7  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Ship  C.O.D.  5%  Discount  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
6  to  8  weeks  old.  $5.00  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  he  accompanied  by  permit. 


RUGGED  PIGS!  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire. 
Chester  Duroe.  6-8  weeks  $5.00.  9-10  weeks  $5.25. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free.  Vaccination  extra.  Orders 
promptly  filled. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord.  Mass. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 
A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Gradin 


enter  the  picture — and  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  rewards.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  much  weight  each  factor  carries 
in  making  the  final  answer. 


Lewis  Avery  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y .,  believes  in  grading  cukes 

_ not  so  much  for  increased  price  but  to  make  easier  selling. 

They  come  and  get  them,  so  saving  costs  of  the  market  trip. 


A  PUZZLER  from  Puzzletown  is  the 
question  of  grading  vegetables. 
The  professor  in  his  classroom  can 
list  points  of  advantage  in  grading  and 
say  with  great  assurance  that  grading 
is  a  glorious  ideal,  and  that  everybody 
should  work  for  it  and  win  the  war 
for  better  marketing.  But  can  he  or 
any  one  else  make  it  pay  ? 

There  is  no  one  answer  to  apply  to 
all  cases,  but  we  believe  the  answer 
is  yes  in  many  cases  and  we  believe 
that  the  future  long-time  trend  as  in 
the  past  will  be  toward  better  grading. 

Each  grower  and  each  association 
will  have  to  build  his  own  policy.  There 
will  be  no  set  of  extension  service  di¬ 
rections  for  grading  such  as  can  be 
given  for  mixing  Bordeaux.  Of  course, 
an  agreed  policy  for  a  region  is  far 
better  than  many  different  individual 
policies.  This  requires  either  law  or 
organization  with  a  strong  preference 
for  the  latter. 

Returns  from  grading  may  be  realiz¬ 
ed  in  more  than  one  form. 

First,  of  course,  is  higher  prices. 
This  must  mean  not  merely  a  higher 
price  for  No.  1  carrots  than  for  un¬ 
graded,  hut  it  must  mean  a  price 
enough  higher  for  the  total  of  No.  l’s 
and  other  grades  together  to  increase 
the  net  return  after  extra  costs  of 
handling  have  been  deducted. 

Second.  Grading  may  make  the 
crop  move  out  more  freely.  Maybe 
the  man  who  grades  can  sell  when 
his  neighbor  cannot. 

Third.  The  man  who  grades  may 
build  up  a  good  trade  that  he  could 
not  hold  otherwise. 

Can  those  returns  be  realized?  That 
is  the  question.  What  is  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  tried  it  and  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  those  who  have  studied  it  ? 

Roger  Corbett  has  lately  published  a 
bulletin*  reporting  two  years’  study 
of  costs  and  returns  from  selling 
"highly-graded”  vegetables  in  compari¬ 
son  with  “farm  pack.”  “The  superior 
grading  practiced  in  these  experiments 
yielded  a  return  above  costs  in  some 
instances  but  in  general  was  not  profit¬ 
able.” 

■  On  the  other  hand,  peas  from  Wash¬ 
ington  far  outsell  peas  from  central 
New  York.  Green- wrap  tomatoes  from 
Chautauqua  and  Hudson  Valley,  grad¬ 
ed  and  packed  in  orderly  fashion,  are 
making  it  hot  for  local  vine-ripened 
fruit  —  because  they  are  good  and  uni¬ 
form.  Celery  packers  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 


•  Corbett,  R.  B.  A  study  of  the  cost  and 
returns  from  grading  vegetables.  Rhode 
Island  State  College  (Kingston,  R.  I.) 
Bulletin  249.  1935. 


ty  are  belt-washing  and  sorting  the 
celery  to  grade  and  size  before  pack¬ 
ing. 

Observations,  Pro  and  Con 

Apparently  there  is  no  single  answer 
to  fit  all  cases.  Certain  observations 
seem  to  hold  fairly  well  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  of  them. 

1.  Grading  is  necessary  for  long  dist¬ 
ance  shipments  where  transportation  is 
costly.  Low-grade  goods  won’t  pay  the 
freight. 

2.  Grading  seems  to  work  well  for 
cannery  products  where  the  grower  sees 
the  process  and  gets  paid  for  what  he 
delivers,  and  also  where  the  canner 
serves  a  discriminating  trade  that  takes 
various  grades  but  that  wants  what  it 
wants  pretty  definitely. 

3.  Grading  works  well  where  there  is  a 
select  trade  to  take  the  high-class  goods 
at  a  premium. 

4.  Grading  does  not  seem  to  work  well 
in  low-class  trucker-buyer  trade  or  other 
trade  where  price  is  the  main  concern. 

5.  Grading  seems  to  be  unprofitable  if 
a  large  share  of  the  goods  would  have 
to  be  thrown  out  as  seconds  or  culls. 

6.  Grading,  according  to  Corbett,  seem¬ 
ed  more  profitable  in  times  of  low  price 
than  in  times  of  high  price.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  idea  that  cheap 
goods  won’t  pay  for  grading. 

We  can  as  yet  reach  very  few  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  about  the  actual 
methods  and  results  of  grading.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  hard  to  make  because  too 
many  factors  pull  the  results  this  way 
or  that.  The  quality  of  the  crop,  sales¬ 
manship,  buyer  resistance,  weather, 
kind  of  trade  served,  packaging,  cool¬ 
ing,  time  from  field  to  consumer,  all 


City  consumers  appreciate  graded 
products.  The  question  is,  will  they 
pay  enough  more  for  them  to  make  the 
practice  profitable? 


What  is  Grading? 

One  confusing  element  is  our  failure 
to  realize  just  when  we  are  grading 
and  just  when  we  are  not.  Many  a 
farmer  says  he  doesn’t  grade.  When 
he  leaves  cull  potatoes  on  the  ground 
he  is  grading.  Very  often  we  are  argu¬ 
ing,  not  about  grading  versus  not  grad¬ 
ing,  but  about  more  grading  versus 
less  grading. 

Grading  is  a  matter  of  quality. 
Graded  goods  must  yield  enough  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  eye,  nose  and  palate  of 
the  eater  and  enough  convenience  and 
economy  to  the  housewife  to  command 
a  premium  over  ungraded  goods  be¬ 
cause  the  costs  are  greater. 

Bad  goods  cannot  be  made  into  good 
goods  by  grading.  Many  a  grower 
never  realizes  how  much  inferior  stock 
he  sells  until  he  undertakes  to  grade. 
While  no  power  can  ever  give  us  the 
uniformity  of  quality  that  we  find  in 
factory  products,  we  can  do  much  to 
improve  quality.  More  power  on  the 
potato  digger  lets  us  plow  deeper  and 
so  avoid  cut  tubers.  Good  crop  plan¬ 
ning  reduces  wire  worm  injury. 

Grading  is  a  general  term  for  the 
sorting  of  goods  according  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  adopted  by  the  individual,  an  or¬ 
ganization  or  a  government  agency. 
Grading  may  be  for  size,  for  maturity, 
for  color,  or  for  “grade.” 

The  term  “grade”  as  a  norm  repre¬ 
sents  the  sum  total  of  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  as  expressed,  for  example,  in 
the  standard  for  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes. 
We  may  have  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes  in 
various  sizes,  as  2"  minimum,  2"  to 
2V2",  over  2V2";  or  in  various  maturi¬ 
ties  as  mature  green,  half  ripe,  or  ripe 
and  firm.  “Grade”  includes  shape, 
evenness  of  ripening,  presence  of  in¬ 
sect,  disease  or  other  blemishes,  and 
the  like. 

Because  there  is  some  confusion  be¬ 
tween  “grading”  as  a  process  and 
“grade”  as  explained  above,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  process  be  called 
“sorting”  and  that  the  term  be  used 
to  include  size,  maturity,  grade  or 
whatever  else  we  include  in  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

Advantages  of  Grading 

Here  is  a  more  or  less  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  possible  advantages  of 
grading.  The  principal  disadvantage 
is  cost  in  terms  of  actual  outlay  and 
of  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

1.  The  poorest  specimens  in  a  package  or 
the  poorest  package  in  a  car  pull  down  the 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  quan¬ 
tity.  The  buyer  seeks  the  worst  tomato 
in  a  basket  and  flaunts  it  under  the  eyes 
of  the  seller.  “What  junk  is  this  you  try 
to  sell  me?”  —  and  he  doesn’t  use  such 
nice  words  about  it,  either. 

2.  Bad  produce  injures  good  produce. 
A  diseased  snap  bean  infects  others. 
Soft  strawberries  juice  up  the  neighbors 
and  spoil  the  whole  box. 

3.  It  is  wasteful  to  handle,  package,  and 
haul  bad  goods.  The  dealer  cannot  afford 
to  re-sort  and  he  hates  the  job,  so  he 
buys  only  at  a  disproportionate  discount. 

4.  Poor  specimens  spoil  the  appearance 
of  a  whole  package.  One  “prongy”  car¬ 
rot  on  top  of  a  bushel  mars  the  whole 
set-up.  _ 

5.  Intelligent  and  consistent  grading 
discourages  deception,  furnishes  a  com¬ 
mon  language  for  phone  and  wire  deal¬ 
ings,  and  gives*, a  basis  for  building3 
reputation. 

6.  Discard  of  low-grade  goods  relieves 
pressure  on  markets  in  times  of  over¬ 
supply.  Low  quality,  as  well  as  quantity 
offered,  depresses  prices. 

7.  Sorting  is  a  great  eye  opener  and  3 
great  educator.  The  grade  requirement 
for  TERA  potatoes  last  winter  shoved 
many  a  grower  how  poor  his  product 
and  aroused  him  to  do  the  things  nee®’ 
sary  to  realize  a  better  article  for  1“ 

Planning  and  Doing 

If  one  suspects  that  he  might  benn 
fit  by  better  grading  of  his  product 
the  first  step  is  to  make  a  plan  a”  I 

( Continued  on  Page  18)  ! 
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Low  Cost  Feed 
Quality 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you  can  use. 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today. 

Write  now  for  Poster  A. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave. 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  henc  yeek 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


iaddeML. 

UNADILLA6 
SILOS 


craineU 


Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


Cut  Feeding  Costs.  Write  now  for  present  low, 
direct-from-factory  prices  on  8  best  types  of  silos 
of  dependable  Craine  Quality. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  23  Pine  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


#  HIMMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  4-5  Oneida.  N.Y. 


CATTLE 


■SHORTHORNS- 


the  ideal  cattle  for  the  farmer 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

sj?®?  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
onorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
®ake  good  beef. 

I  k„:0U®d  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
I  types>  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 

I  flarm,  flle  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

I  nA“eSe ,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
Preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others, 
tor  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  park  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


M ,  Wo R  K  HORSES;  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


«ED-  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped..  $10 
”■  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer.  Pa 

«tLLrE  pPi1 mPJ  ^Unexcelled.  Parents  Farm  Train 
C.  PAINE,  SO.  ROYALTON,  VT. 


cOLLIES  s£ep  $5;  Cow-  farm-  rat  dogs,  $: 

“  Chow  $8.  MULLEN  Tliek*rtnn  N 


Chow  $8.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton.  N. 

doming  f  j- 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  £{>£0 

HOTEL  2— 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


Sass  and  Applesass 


A  Question  of  Fairness 

Your  recent  criticism  of  the  Bankhead 
Bill,  providing  government  help  to  ten¬ 
ants  to  buy  farms  is  unfair.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  if  the  bill  were  passed,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  loan  money  to  the  tenant 
for  purchasing  a  farm  and  would  have  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  farm  as  security. 
This  is  the  same  principle  upon  which 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  operate.  Why 
isn’t  one  farm  as  good  security  as  an¬ 
other? 

The  government  is  spending  billions  for 
relief  without  any  security.  If  a  tenant 
farmer  is  in  good  financial  standing  in 
his  community,  there  is  no  reason  to  say 
that  he  cannot  hope  to  pay  his  debts. 
For  a  farm  paper  whose  object  must  be 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  you  take  a 
disparaging  attitude  concerning  the  finan¬ 
cial  possibilities  of  farming. — A  Tenant’s 
Wife. 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  difference  between 
Federal  Land  Bank  operations  and  the 
proposed  Bankhead  Bill  is  that  the  Land 
Bank  can  loan,  including  first  mortgage 
and  a  commissioner’s  loan,  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  value,  while  Bank- 
head  Bill  would  permit  a  loan  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  farm.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Land  Bank  will  make  a 
loan  in  any  case  where  chances  of  “pay¬ 
ing  out”  are  good  and  that  it  is  unfair  to 
borrowers  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
to  have  other  farmers  get  more  favorable 
loans,  part  of  which  taxpayers  would  cer¬ 
tainly  shoulder. 

We  are  not  pessimistic  about  the  re¬ 
turns  from  farming  on  a  long  time  basis. 
We  are  interested  in  getting  the  right 
balance  between  prices  of  farm  products 
and  of  manufactured  products  through 
monetary  reform.  (Read  page  1  of  the 
June  8  issue).  When  this  is  done,  any 
good  farmer  who  wants  to  buy  a  f'lxm 
will  be  able  to  save  enough  to  that  he 
can  get  a  sufficient  loan  from  the  Land 
Bank  to  buy  a  farm. 

*  *  * 

Beds 

Your  article  on  “Some  Beds  I’ve  Slept 
In”  gave  me  a  hearty  laugh. 

Gosh !  Weren’t  those  old  beds  fearful 
things  to  sleep  in !  Did  you  ever  sleep, 
or  try  to  sleep,  on  a  freshly  filled,  straw 
tick,  stuffed  to  the  limit,  with  a  big,  fat 
feather  bed  on  top?  You  spent  most  of 
the  night  throwing  the  darn  thing  back 
on  top  of  the  straw  tick,  bed  clothes  and 
all,  and  climbing  into  the  bed.  Hanging 
onto  the  head-board,  you  fell  asleep,  but 
were  rudely  awakened  shortly  afterwards 
as  the  straw  tick  deposited  you  with  the 
bed  clothes  and  all  on  the  floor.  If  the 
night  were  cold,  you  were  kept  from 
freezing  by  the  exercise. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  North  Country,  who  now 
graces  and  adorns  the  judiciary  of  the 
state?  Rich  in  humor  and  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  he  at  one  time  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  trip  way  up  into  Canada  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  where  no  thermometer 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  record  the 
depths  to  which  the  mercury  can  sink. 
He  stopped  in  a  little  shack  overnight. 
The  wind  whistled  through  the  cracks 
and  the  stars  shone  through  the  openings 
in  the  roof.  Upon  retiring,  my  friend 
jumped  into  bed,  boots,  fur  coat,  cap  and 
all.  The  stranger,  with  whom  he  was 
asked  to  share  the  bed,  eyed  him  some¬ 
what  askance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  my  friend  heard  a  commotion  in 
the  room,  and  looking  upward,  beheld 
his  bedfellow  dressing.  My  friend  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  He  replied, 
“Say,  stranger,  you  aren’t  as  big  a  darn 
fool  as  you  look.” — G.  L.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Ignorance  Was  Bliss 

If  my  memory  is  right  you  stated  in 
a  recent  issue  that  the  weakness  of  your 
bull  terrier’s  stomach  is  due  to  too  fine 
breeding,  and  that  the  prevalency  of 
tuberculosis  can  in  a  degree  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  You  ask  me  to  recall 
that  in  the  good  old  days  we  did  not 
have  so  much  tuberculosis  as  we  now 
have. 

Well,  to  my  way  of  thinking  too  fine 
breeding  might  cause  a  weak  stomach  and 
cause  an  animal  to  be  easily  susceptible 
to  a  disease,  but  it  has  not  gotten  that 


far  yet.  It  is  the  manner  of  caring  for 
the  animals  that  is  the  real  trouble. 
Your  pet  is  too  much  pampered  and  hand¬ 
led  much  differently  from  the  dog  you 
knew  in  your  boyhood.  Our  cows  are 
mere  machines,  pushed  to  the  limit,  func¬ 
tioning  through  organs  which  nature  in¬ 
tended  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

You  say  we  did  not  used  to  have  TB. 
Well,  here  is  how  good  my  memory  is. 
In  1892  my  father  had  better  than  50  per 
cent  of  his  dairy  killed  because  they  re¬ 
acted  to  the  TB  test.  When  it  came  to 
post  mortem  examination,  there  was  a 
vast  crowd  of  neighbors  on  hand  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  cows  that 
had  been  mysteriously  dying.  A  long 
trench  was  dug  and  24  animals  were 
buried  in  one  grave;  nothing  was  saved 
except  the  hide.  When  the  doctors  were 
examining  the  carcass  of  a  very  nice  two- 
year-old  heifer  that  apparently  was  in 
perfect  physical  condition,  a  local  butch¬ 
er  asked  if  he  might  be  shown  what  was 
wrong  with  her  meat  if  anything  was 
found.  Finally  he  was  shown  a  small 
lesion  on  a  gland  from  the  throat.  His 
comment  was:  "Gosh,  I  have  killed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cows  with  that  on.  I  just  cut 
it  out  and  never  did  anything  about  it.” 
— F.  M.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  • 

A  Wifefs  Testimony 

My  husband  has  located  veins  of  water 
for  several  different  neighbors  in  this 
vicinity,  and  the  wells  were  not  pumped 
dry  during  all  the  drought.  There  is  no 
witchcraft  whatsoever.  We  think  it  is 
either  a  natural  gift  or  perhaps  connect¬ 
ed  with  electricity.  He  located  two  just 
last  summer,  both  not  a  half  mile  from 
our  farm. 

My  husband  uses  an  apple  tree  crotch. 
You  can  hold  both  his  hands  and  when 
the  stick  turns  you  can  hear  it  grate  and, 
if  not  allowed  to  turn,  it  will  twist  itself 
in  two.  He  can  locate  water  if  there  is 
any  on  a  place.  He  can  tell  you  how 
wide  the  vein  is  and  when  to  drill.  An¬ 
other  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  this 
witching  won’t  work  on  surface  water. 

Water  can  be  located  through  wood  or 
cement.  My  husband  is  the  only  one  in 
his  family  that  the  sticks  will  work  with. 
I  could  stand  with  it  until  I  turned  to  a 
pillar  of  stone,  but  it  would  not  move 
for  me.— L.  R.3  New  York. 

*  *  • 

Better  Managers? 

Our  local  church  has  been  closed  for 
about  ten  years ;  our  school  for  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time;  and  we  have 
no  desire  for  either  to  open  again.  We 
enjoy  the  pleasant  longer  rides  to  re¬ 
ligious  services  and  the  children  have  a 
ride  of  only  about  fifteen  minutes  to  our 
centralized  school  building. 

We  do  want  a  hard-surfaced  road  to 
ride  over  and  efficient  drivers,  both  mor¬ 
ally  and  mentally,  to  have  charge  of  the 
children  in  the  buses.  We  believe  an 
examination  as  to  efficiency  as  a  driver 
and  as  to  moral  character  is  not  asking 
too  much. 

Of  course  women  like  to  be  treated  as 
equals  and  it  is  well  to  have  finances  ar¬ 
ranged  before  marriage.  Many  men  can¬ 
not  support  themselves,  which  makes 
homemaking  a  big  problem.  If  the  wife 
can  manage  better,  let  her  do  so. 

— Mrs.  G.  M.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note:  What  do  you  men  say? 
Are  women  better  managers?  You  have 
the  floor. 

*  •  • 

No  Doubt  About  It 

Allow  me  to  commend  you  for  the  stand 
you  have  taken  not  to  permit  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  splendid  farm  paper.  It 
certainly  would  detract  from  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  your  paper  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  to  have  in  it  such  advertising  of  a 
harmful  product  as  is  now  appearing  in 
many  of  our  magazines  and  newspapers. 
— E.  A.  W.j  Pennsylvania. 


We  like  your  page,  “Out  on  a  Limb.” 
Let’s  have  more  stuff  on  vegetables  both 
home  and  market,  written  by  Paul  Work. 
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HEAVY 

SWEETENED 

BUFFALO 


a  low-priced 
highly  efficient 
pasture  supplement 


Heavy  Sweetened  Buffalo  is 
regular  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  and  Corn  Sugar  Molasses. 
(Corn  Sugar  Molasses  is  large¬ 
ly  Dextrose,  a  completely  sol¬ 
uble  blood  sugar).  The  com¬ 
bination  makes  a  very  pala¬ 
table,  high  grade  carbohydrate 
feed.  Heavy  Sweetened  Buffalo 
is  a  good  milk  producer,  too, 
as  it  contains  a  minimum  of 
20%  protein. 

Feeding  Heavy  Sweetened 
Buffalo  this  summer  will  keep 
up  steady  milk  production 
without  drawing  on  the  cow’s 
bodily  reserves,  thus  insuring 
your  herd  against  a  milk 
slump  this  Fall. 

Feed  Heavy  Sweetened  Buf¬ 
falo  straight  or  with  an  equal 
part  of  bran  or  homegrown 
grains. 


Corn  Products  Sales  Co., 

New  York.  Chicago. 


20%  Protein 

Guaranteed 


Robens  Farms,  Inc-  offers 

KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL  85th 

BORN  OCTOBER  21,  1934. 

A  son  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  who  has  22  daughters 
that  have  each  made  over  1000  lb.  of  butter,  several  of 
them  showing  a  4%  fat  test  for  the  year;  he  also 
completes  a  world’s  champion  three-generation  group 
of  sires,  and  he  is  the  leading  member  of  a  five- 
generation  group  of  sires  with  1000  lb.  daughters. 

In  addition  to  being  a  son  of  the  great  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  his  good  record  2  year  old  dam  is  from  one  of 
the  very  highest  record  daughters,  also  of  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  and  she  in  turn  has  produced  a  1000  lb.  3  year 
old  daughter  that  averaged  4%  for  the  year. 

He  thus  traces  twice  to  King  Ormsby  Ideal;  and  also 
twice  to  that  great  old  century  sire,  Sir  A^eeman  Hen- 
gerveld  without  doubt  the  two  greatest  sires_  ever  used 
in  one  Holstein  herd  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $200.00  1AKES  HIM 

POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  In 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old,  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
dams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

L.  a.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  INI.  Y. 


BARDIN'S  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

ARE  OFFERING 

Fancy  grade  Holstein  cows, 
fresh  and  springers. 

Also  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY  FARM 


PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein -Friesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEIN'S 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


EYDERMEAD 

. . .  Holsteins 

PURE  BRED  BULL  CALF:  Dam.  a  14,500  lb. 

3  yr.  old  daughter  of  Prilly  Adirondac  Veeman. 
Sire,  a  son  of  Man  0’War  62nd. 

Sire’s  dam,  a  16.526.9  lb.  daughter  of  Man  O’War. 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  son’s  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112:  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter, 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELHERY. 

Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
His  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  AVERAGES  MADE  IN  SEVENTEEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  TESTING 


POUNDS  OF 
.BUTTER FAT 

360  Years  1918-22  Saw 
Herd  Improvement- 
340- Better  feed  inl¬ 
and  part  of  herd 
320-on  A.R  Test-also 
disease  under 
300  ^control. 


AT  BEN AYR 

.  Sold  10  Good  Cows 
Note  Results  Below 


•A.R  Tes+ing  . 
Discontinued 


Herd  Infected 
with  Abortion 


Herd  Again  in  Top  Form- 
producing  Well 
and  Makind 5.5 1. 
of  Milk  for  each 
pound  of  Gra 


1924-27 
Herd  developing  well. 

Sale  of  dood  cows 
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and  previous  use  of  poorj^ 

Bulls  caused  these  low  ji 
averages  ■■  - 
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Confessions  of  An 

FEW  breeders  have  17  years  of  rec¬ 
ords  on  their  herds;  still  fewer  have 
been  successful  in  analyzing  their  rec¬ 
ords  critically;  and  a  still  smaller  num¬ 
ber  have  displayed  the  courage  to  make 
public  their  mistakes  in  breeding  and 
herd  management.  But  not  so  with 
Maurice  Benson,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
who  states  that  he  is  quite  willing  to 
reveal  the  reasons,  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  have  been  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
usual  range  in  herd  averages  over  the 
17  year  period  during  which  Benayr 
cattle  have  been  tested. 

This  program  of  testing  was  under¬ 
taken  when  the  Benayr  herd  was  own¬ 
ed  by  Horace  A.  Benson,  whose  son, 
Maurice,  assumed  full  charge  in  1925 
and  has  owned  and  cared  for  the  herd 
since.  From  1917  to  1925,  the  herd 
was  enrolled  in  cow  testing  association 
work,  and  in  1925  the  herd  was  put  on 
herd  test.  From  1921  to  1925,  part  of 
the  herd  members  were  also  under  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  supervision. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  point 
about  this  story  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Benson  has  attempted  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  of  the  possible  factors 
that  may  have  influenced  production. 
Feed  conditions,  herd  sires,  sales  of 
cows,  disease,  are  all  given  due  credit 
for  their  part  in  the  results.  But,  let’s 
read  Benson’s  own  opinions. 

“Back  in  1917  when  we  started  to 
test  our  herd,  like  most  untested  herd 
owners,  we  had  some  good  cows  and 
others  that  were  far  from  being  right. 
In  addition,  we  had  just  been  going 
through  a  bad  run  of  abortion  disease. 
As  a  consequence,  our  average  was 
only  218  pounds,  which,  incidentally, 
was  the  lowest  average  we  have  ever 
made  since  we  started  testing. 

“For  the  next  three  years,  1918-19- 
20,  our  herd  showed  steady  improve¬ 
ment,  increasing  the  herd  averages  to 
266,  278  and  289  pounds,  respectively. 
This  improvement  continued  during 
1921  and  1922,  and  in  addition  we  put 
a  number  of  the  better  cows  on  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  test.  We  fed  them  bet¬ 
ter,  milked  more  than  twice  daily,  and 
did  all  we  reasonably  could  under  our 
conditions  to  get  better  production.  As 
a  result  our  average  jumped  to  340 
pounds  in  1921,  and  371  pounds  in  1922. 
I  hope  I  make  it  clear  that  all  of  this 
increase  was  not  due  to  having  cows 
on  advanced  registry  test  —  although 
it  did  boost  production  some. 

We  Sell  Some  Cows 
“The  condition  of  our  herd  and  the 
publicity  from  its  records  brought  a 
number  of  prospective  buyers,  and  as  a 
consequence,  in  November,  1922,  we 
sold  ten  cows  for  $2,200.  These  were 
not  all  of  our  best  ones  but  they  were 
better  than  average.  We  then  went 
I  out  and  bought  ten  cheaper  cows  for 


Ayrshire  Breeder 

$1,000.  You  can  see  for  yourself  what 
this  helped  to  do  to  our  average,  which 
dropped  from  371  pounds  in  1922  to 
293  pounds  in  1923. 

“In  both  1923  and  1924,  we  continu¬ 
ed  to  keep  some  cows  on  advanced 
registry  and  during  the  latter  year, 
our  average  came  up  to  318  pounds. 
In  1925  we  started  on  herd  test,  gave 
up  advanced  registry  testing,  and  that 
year  made  an  average  of  334  pounds, 
which  we  considered  quite  satisfactory. 
The  averages  of  1926  and  1927  were 
right  around  300  pounds,  which  under 
New  Hampshire  hill-farm  conditions, 
and  with  two  milkings  daily,  were  not 
too  bad  —  and  during  these  years  we 
were  developing  some  heifers  which 
would  soon  be  ready  for  sale. 

“The  biggest  change  that  took  place 
in  our  herd  was  during  an  8  months 
period  in  1928-29,  when  I  sold  15  cows 
for  $4,700,  or  an  average  of  $313.  At 
the  same  time,  I  started  out  to  replace 
at  least  part  of  these  cows  with  cheap¬ 
er  ones.  I  might  just  as  well  confess 
that  during  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years  I  had  the  wild  idea  that  I  could 
sell  cows  for  $300,  replace  them  with 
$100  cows,  and  still  have  just  about 
as  many  $300  cows.  My  herd  test  av¬ 
erage  from  1925  to  1930,  which  drop¬ 
ped  lower  and  lower,  tells  the  story  and 
demonstrates  that  in  my  own  case  I 
didn’t  succeed  very  well. 

Cheap  Bulls  Prove  Worthless 

“At  this  point,  perhaps  I  should  con¬ 
fess  that  a  few  years  before  I  had  felt 
that  I  couldn’t  afford  a  real  bull  so  I 
purchased  at  different  times  two  young 
bull  calves,  with  good  blood  lines  back 
of  them,  but  no  records  down  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side  of  their  pedigrees.  How¬ 
ever  their  dams  seemed  to  be  good 
dairy  cows  and  I  bought  the  bulls.  I 
should  have  had  my  neck  wrung  for 
they  were  worse  than  worthless  as 
breeders,  and  proved  to  be  the  highest 
priced  bulls  that  we  had  ever  owned. 

“When  my  herd  test  year  ended  on 
July  1,  1932,  I  thought  I’d  pinch  pen¬ 
nies  and  dropped  out  of  the  herd  test. 
I  stood  it  for  six  months  and  then  came 
back  to  stay. 

“One  day  in  the  fall  of  1932  (with 
three  years’  average  of  less  than  6000 
pounds  of  milk),  I  walked  down  to  my 
stable  with  my  eyes  wide  open  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  a  lot  of  scrubs 
which  I’d  ‘bought  cheap,’  or  which  were 
daughters  of  my  two  ‘cheap’  bulls.  I 
began  to  clean  house  and  sold  cows  for 
beef  and  as  grades,  getting  only  from 
$20  to  $40  for  a  lot  of  them.  In  1933 
my  herd  average  was  back  to  311 
pounds  of  fat.  We  have  just  finished 
1934  with  about  a  350  pound  average. 
In  addition,  my  grain  ratio  for  these 
last  two  years  has  been  less  than  1 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 


G- 


Begeacres  Farm 

uernseys 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

G.  C.  REGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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cDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  — 10  Ar.  Daughters, 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  — 12602  lbs.  M„ 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 


MCDONALD  FARMS 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  . 


npr-.  3  Registered 

lyfuernsey  Cows 

COLE  WO  CD  FRUIT  &  DAIRY  FARM 

I.  R.  Cole  ::  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 

CROCKER  FARMS 

Fast  River  Eoad  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 

Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y, 


STAR  SHIE1D  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

MAPLE  LANE  U LTI M AS  —  Three  years  old. 
Sire:  Blue  Blood  Ultimas. 

Dam:  Lady  Lars  of  Sunnyside. 

Prize  Bull  of  Ulster  County  1933,  and  third  place 
at  Syracuse  Fair  1933.  Blood  tested. 

H.  B.  Elmendorf  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Deliver! 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  our  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  in 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New'  York 

Canadian  Cows 

AYRSHIRE  AND  HOLSTEINS. 

Fresh  and  close-up  springers.  All  young  hand 
picked  cows.  Also  some  first  calve  heifers. 
Special  prices  for  July.  Write  or  wire. 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Agricultural  Society^ 
Lancaster,  Ontario 

Watch  This  Space 

FOB  CURRENT 
CHANGES  OF  OFFERINGS 
BY  ADVERTISERS 
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BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

b'TKSS  Ayrshires . . . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk, 
434  lbs.  fat,  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VAI  MOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


haRtNETT  Fa*Ms 
Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 

40  SEPT.  &  OCT.  COWS,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 

A.  L.  SHELTON 

Guilford,  New  York 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

360  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 


Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

_ H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 

I1?l)  Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 

A  Blood  Tested  Approved  Herd 
— —  Number  63. 

Raise  your  test  and  production  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  bulls  and  calves  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams  testing  6%  or  better. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

J/vpc^VC  Two  or  Three 

ClOKja  Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

HILL  AN  DALE  FARM 

Benry  fl.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  HELP 
IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
®°x  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PASTURES  ,p«cpvs 

QUALITY  and  PRODUCTIOnJ^*  ® 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 

Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
18,012  lbs.  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 
OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat, 
15.834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

AlbaEBatejo?nson  HIGH  PASTURES  Nelson, 

Owner.  Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Graze  on 

more  than  350  N.  Y.  State  Farms. 

WRITE  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  : :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy,  Bertha’s  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid. 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Brown  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 

. .  ANGUS  . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 

BERDEEN-ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


-Aberdeen'^ngus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Fifteen  yearling  heifers,  two  yearling 
hulls,  sired  by  Briarcliff  Escort. 

T.  M.  SCOON 

R.  D.  2,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

- ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 
Your  Advertisement 
In  These  Columns 


PURE  RRED  RERKSHIRES 

SOWS — BOARS 
and  PIGS  10  to  14  weeks  old. 

TRIANGLE  FARMS 
Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Polled  Herefords 

The  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  OF  DELANSON, 
NEW  YORK,  have  established  a  herd  of  Polled 
Herefords.  Those  interested  in  this  up  and  coming 
breed  of  naturally  hornless  Herefords  are  invited 
to  inspect  them  in  their  Delanson  pastures. 
(Albany  County.) 

Two  aged  horned  bulls  and  some  horned  heifers 
for  sale. 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfaf  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


Wanted  to  Buy - - - 

A  Few  Young  Milking 

SHORT-HORN JEIFER  CALVES 

T.  L.  Coventry  R  F  D  2  Utica,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 

SUNNYGABLES 

R  D  5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13.184  eggs.  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Bts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World's  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 


RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 

Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  IRVING  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Y0UN6  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 


EGG  A.PSID  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 

Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  fl,  HOBART,  N.Y. 


Registered  Dorset  and 
Shropshire  Rams 

$15.00  Each SKIPPED  °"  appRI”'aL' 

Y  ,ww  ALSO  EXHIBITION  FLOCKS. 


JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Dorset  Sheep 

RAM  LAMBS.  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  Hatched 


E.  B.  Hawkins,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 


Suffolk  Ram  Lambs 


PULLETS  and  MALES 


FOR  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

GLEN  RIDGE  STOCK  FARMS 
TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN,  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

J.  G.  Burt  Is,  Marietta,  NT.  V. 
Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  —  HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS..  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville,  Vt. 


The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  P.  —  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINS  YILLE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


(424)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  July  6,  1935 


#  President’ s 

“Share-  W ealth”  Plan 


OUT  of  joint  is  Senator  Huey  Long’s 
nose.  President  Roosevelt  has  call¬ 
ed  on  Congress  to  enact  his  own  “Share 
the  wealth”  scheme,  putting  new  and 
higher  taxes  on  inheritance,  large  cor¬ 
poration  incomes,  and  large  individual 
incomes. 

SLANT:  This  is  sound  tax  program 
to  extent  that  all  increases  would  be 
paid  from  heaviest  incomes.  Trouble 


is  returns  would  only  yield  about 
$340,000,000  a  year,  a  mere  drop  in 
government’s  bucket  of  expenses.  How 
long  can  Government  continue  with  in¬ 
come  counted  in  millions  and  outgo  in 
billions?  Also,  any  “share  the  wealth” 
program  that  goes  too  far  will  defeat 
itself  by  destroying  personal  initiative 
and  ambition,  and  stopping  wheels  of 
industry. 


•  For  Improving 
Dirt  Roads 

GOOD  news  for  farmers  is  word  from 
federal  authorities  that  25  per  cent 
of  public  works-relief  funds  set  aside 
for  secondary  roads  must  be  spent  on 
real  farm  roads  off  state  highway  sys¬ 
tem.  Added  to  this  will  be  normal 
federal  aid  for  roads,  considerable 
chunk  of  which  will  be  spent  in  rural 
areas.  Farm-to-market  roads,  ade¬ 
quate  but  not  necessarily  wide, 
straight,  or  costly,  can  be  built  for 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  mile.  Be¬ 
cause  materials  cost  little,  bulk  of 
money  will  go  for  labor,  thus  fitting 
into  works  relief  program.  Laborers 
on  these  roads  must  be  recruited  from 
relief  rolls. *  1 2 

Half  New  York’s  roads  are  dirt,  part 
well-graveled;  percentage  in  other 
northeastern  States  is  equal  or  greater. 

SLANT:  Program  for  farm-to-mar¬ 
ket  roads  to  take  farmers  out  of  mud 
is  right  in  theory.  Needs  watching  to 
see  that  it  hatches  out  properly.  Some 
officials  have  one-track,  four-lane  con¬ 
crete  road  minds.  Mud  roads  farmers 
should  use  power  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  insist  that  roads  for  improve¬ 
ment  be  thoughtfully  chosen,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  low  cost.  First  on  list  should 
be  those  going  by  good  farms,  especi¬ 
ally  on  RFD  and  school  bus  routes. 


•AAA  “ Modifies ” 
Amendments 


OBEYING  orders  from  headquarters, 
House  of  Representatives  passed 
AAA  amendments  by  large  majority 
and  sent  them  to  Senate,  which  will 
doubtless  follow  suit.  To  get  by  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  AAA  trimmed  amend¬ 
ments,  making  these  changes: 

1.  Processing  taxes  to  be  continued, 
of  course,  but  to  be  levied  by  Congress 
instead  of  AAA.  Benefit  payments  to 
farmers  will  come  directly  from  Treas¬ 
ury's  general  fund. 

I 


2.  Licensing  of  processors  under  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  will  be  superseded  by 
“orders”  issued  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

3.  Suits  for  refund  of  processing 
taxes  to  be  outlawed.  SLANT:  This 
means  that  the  Government  can  com¬ 
mit  an  illegal  act  and  collect  money 
under  it;  then  when  Court  declares  it 
illegal,  those  who  have  suffered  by  it 
have  no  redress. 

AAA  amendment  No.  2,  giving  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  power  to  issue 
“orders”,  would  centralize  even  more 
power  in  a  government  bureau  than 
ever  was  attempted  in  NRA  codes,  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  Supreme 
Court.  These  “orders”  would  apply 
to  various  handlers  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  tobacco  products.  Secretary 
might  do  any  or  all  of  following: 

1.  Limit  quantity  of  goods  which 
may  be  marketed  or  transported  to  any 
or  all  markets  during  any  specific 
period. 

2.  Allot  amount  which  each  handler 
may  purchase  or  can  handle  on  behalf 
of  any  and  all  producers. 

3.  Fix  minimum  price  at  which  each 
product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality 
thereof,  shall  be  purchased  by  first 
handlers. 

4.  Provide  for  control  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  surplus  which  may  arise 
in  marketing  a  product. 

To  enforce  “orders”,  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  examine  books,  papers, 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  con¬ 
tracts,  documents,  or  memoranda  as 
he  deems  fit. 

SLANT:  Wrong  use  by  King  of 
England  of  powers  no  greater  than 
these  made  American  Revolution. 


•  To  Keep  Wolf 

From  Doors  of  Aged 

T  ANDSLIDE  vote  of  76  to  6  carried 
^  Social  Security  Bill  through  Sen¬ 
ate  June  19th.  Slid  through  House  on 
April  19th  by  372  to  33.  President 
sure  to  sign  it.  Here  are  chief  pro¬ 
visions  : 

Old-Age  Pensions 

Divides  old-age  pensions  into  two 
classes : 

1.  Needy  persons  now  over  65  years 
of  age.  Immediate  help  for  them  will 
be  furnished  by  Federal  grants  to 
States  having  pension  laws.  Thirty- 
three  States  now  have  them;  others 
are  expected  to  get  into  line.  State 
outlays  will  be  matched  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  up  to  $15  a  month.  Federal  pen¬ 
sions  of  this  class  will  come  out  of 
national  Treasury  and  every  taxpay¬ 
er’s  pocketbook. 

2.  Persons  employed.  Equal  tax  on 
payrolls  and  pay  envelopes  will  provide 
old-age  annuities,  for  workers  at  age 
of  65  (if  they  retire  and  providing  they 
have  worked  under  plan  at  least  5 
years).  Size  of  pension  will  depend 
on  wages  earned,  payment  ranging 
from  $10  to  $85  a  month.  Farm  labor¬ 
ers,  domestic  servants,  temporary  help, 
and  Federal  and  State  employees  are 
excluded. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Employers  of  4  or  more  persons  must 
pay  an  excise  tax,  beginning  January, 
1937.  Levy  increases  from  1  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  the  first  year  to  3  per 


cent  the  third  and  subsequent  years. 
Workers  do  not  contribute  to  this  tax. 

Aid  to  Blind 

Bill  provides  that  in  1936  Govern¬ 
ment  contribute  $3,000,000  and  what¬ 
ever  sums  are  necessary  thereafter  for 
pensions  to  needy  persons  who  are 
totally  blind. 

Dependent  Mothers  and  Children 

Government  will  assist  States  having 
approved  plans  for  dependent  childrens’ 
aid,  but  in  no  case  will  contribute  more 
than  $6  a  month  where  there  is  one 
dependent  child,  and  $4  a  month  for 
each  other  child. 

SLANT :  Both  good  and  bad  is  Social 
Security  Bill  —  good  in  many  cases 
where  real  need  is  relieved,  and  in 
forcing  workers  to  save  for  old  age; 
bad  in  cases  where  “government-can- 
take-care-of-me”  attitude  is  encourag¬ 
ed.  At  end  of  10  years  employers  and 
employees  will  be  paying  $1,700,000,000 
a  year  —  which  means  added  tax  bur¬ 
den  equal  to  nearly  half  of  existing 
total  Federal  tax  load.  Security  may 
turn  out  to  be  insecurity  by  putting 
business  out  of  business. 


•  Newspapers  Protest 
Vast  AAA  Power 


FIGHTING  against  vast  powers 
about  to  be  conferred  upon  AAA 
by  amendments  to  Agricultural  Act, 
now  before  Congress,  is  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
through  its  able  President,  J.  D.  Bar- 
num,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Mr.  Barnum,  publisher  of  The  Post 
Standard,  well-known  and  popular  daily 
newspaper,  points  out  in  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Secretary  Wallace 
that  AAA  has  interfered  with  advertis¬ 
ing  in  several  instances  where  adver¬ 
tising  of  farm  commodities  was  under 
consideration:  “For  example,  I  point 
to  your  refusal  to  approve  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Prune  Growers  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  your  disapproval  of  advertising 
provisions  in  the  code  for  the  wheat- 
flour  milling  industry,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  advertising  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  food  products  code,  one  of  which 
as  approved  by  you  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  Supreme  Court.” 

Speaking  of  proposed  AAA  amend¬ 
ments  in  general,  Mr.  Barnum  said 
further:  “Provisions  of  this  bill  seek¬ 
ing  to  prevent  restitution  of  taxes  il¬ 
legally  assessed  and  collected  are  un¬ 
fair.  ...  No  government  should  levy 
taxes  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the 
courts  hold  it  invalid  they  must  at  the 
same  time  hold  that  destitution  shall 
not  be  made  to  those  who  have  directly 
paid  the  illegally  levied  taxes  into  the 
Treasury.  Such  a  proposal  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  any  proper  concept  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  in  a  democracy. 

“Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  method  of  taxation  simply  means 
that  government  at  any  time  could 
knowingly  and  illegally  assess  taxes  of 
any  kind  or  description,  collect  them, 
and  then  retain  them  after  its  acts 
have  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.” 

Replying  to  Mr.  Barnum’s  criticism 
that  the  AAA  could  regulate  advertis¬ 
ing  and  therefore  restrict  the  freedom 
of  American  Press,  Secretary  Wallace 
said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
approval  by  Congress  of  an  amendment 


specifically  providing  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving 
any  authority  to  regulate  advertising. 

Taking  the  Secretary  at  his  word, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  prepared  such  an  amendment, 
whereupon  Secretary  Wallace  wrote 
Mr.  Barnum  another  letter  objecting 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
proposed  amendment  on  theory  that  it 
would  compel  governmental  regulation 
of  advertising.  To  this  President  Bar¬ 
num  has  replied:  “I  now  ask  you  to 
submit  for  consideration  of  Congress 
your  own  amendment,  which  will  make 
it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  those 
administering  the  act  are  without  pow¬ 
er,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  prohibit, 
regulate,  restrict,  or  interfere  with  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


President  Talks  Sense 


'T'ALKING  recently  with  48  State  di- 
■*“  rectors  of  works  relief,  come  to 
Washington  to  get  their  instructions, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

“Responsibility  for  administering  4 
billion  dollar  fund  rests  first  with  the 
State  administrators 
and  only  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  on  Harry  Hopkins 
and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Politics  are  out. 
There  should  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination.  Aiso,  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  the 
dole.  We  want  every 
relief  administrator  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  the  unemploy¬ 
ed  into  private  industry,  even  if  it 
means  slowing  down  or  stopping  jobs 
we  have  undertaken.” 

SLANT:  That’s  right! 


New  “Youth  Relief”  Plan 

Boys  and  girls  are  to  have  share  in 
works-relief  program.  For  their  sake, 
President  has  set  aside  $50,000,000  from 
works-relief  fund  to  help  them  get  edu¬ 
cation  and  jobs.  Plans  for  job  train¬ 
ing  and  highschool  and  college  aid  are 
being  worked  out,  and  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  off  to  a  start  inside  of 
10  days.  Special  afternoon  or  evening 
classes  will  be  held  in  schools  and  fac¬ 
tory  shops.  An  “apprentice”  system 
will  be  set  up,  and  all  employers,  in¬ 
cluding  particularly  those  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  transportation,  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  will  be  asked  to 
take  youths  as  apprentices.  Also,  un¬ 
employed  youths  in  families  on  relief 
are  to  receive  outright  work-relief  jobs, 
at  average  wage  of  $15  a  month. 


The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 


"DENT  on  gobbling  up  China  is  am- 
bitious  Japan.  Brand  new  demands  | 
on  China  are  that  she  put  stop  to  anti- 
Japanese  activities  in  North  China  I 
withdraw  all  “unfriendly”  Chinese 
troops  in  that  area,  appoint  officials 
friendly  to  Japan,  suppress  Chinese 
Nationalist  movement;  and  do  a  score 
of  other  things  agreeable  to  her  neigh 1 
bor. 

Both  nations  are  now  talking  it  over.  I 
with  Japanese  army  always  on  spot  t°l 
keep  Chinese  in  right  frame  of  mind!  I 
Reports  are  that  Japan  is  getting  what  I 
she  wants,  since  China  is  in  no  positionl 
to  fight.  She  has  no  strong  central! 
ized  government,  her  army  is  punJj 
and  busy  fighting  communists  at  home  I 
and  economically  she  has  been  knocM 
ed  out  by  United  States  silver  policy! 
harder  on  her  than  Japanese  expansioJj 
methods  (so  says  Japan). 

Japan  is  after  four  provinces 
North  China.  In  1895,  she  took  For! 
mosa  and  later  Korea;  and  in  1932  g0! 
control  of  another  sizeable  chunk  —  $1 
State  of  Manchukuo.  China  has  af| 
pealed  in  vain  to  powers  who  signet 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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NOW  BUYS 


SEARS  WATER  WITCH 
GASOLINE  WASHER 


WATER  WITCH  GASOLINE  WASHER 

Latest  type,  54-H.P.,  4-cycle,  air-cooled  Engine.  (Read  specifications  below). 
Full  size  washer.  Fits  in  space  2814x2314  inches.  Shipping  weight,  2x0  pounds. 


22  PAM  3024— Cash  Sale  Price . $52.95 

Easy  Payment  Sale  Price  ($5  down,  $6  a  month) .  58.25 


^  Good-bye  washtub!  No  more  humping 
over  a  washboard  or  breaking  your  back 
turning  a  hand  wringer.  Here  is  the  sensa¬ 
tional  power  washer  which  thousands  of 
women  everywhere  say  takes  the  drudgery 
out  of  wash  day.  And  it’s  yours  for  85 
down  and  $6  a  month. 

MAKE  THIS  NO-RISK  TEST 

Let  us  send  you  this  dependable,  modem 
power  washer.  Do  four  weeks’  washing 
with  it.  If,  after  this  test,  it  isn’t  all  and 
more  than  we  say  it  is  ...  if  it  isn’t  gentle 
with  the  clothes,  thorough  and  efficient, 
absolutely  trouble-proof  and  100%  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  Sears  will  take  it  off 
your  hands,  returning  every  penny  you 
have  paid  including  all  shipping  charges. 
We  make  this  no-risk  offer  because  we 
know  the  Water  Witch  will  make  good. 

Doing  without  a  power  washer  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  when  you  can  get  a 
Water  Witch  at  such  a 


bargain  price.  What  if  your 
house  isn’t  wired  for  electric¬ 
ity?  This  gasoline-motored 
Water  Witch  will  do  the  work 
as  well  as  the  finest  electric 
washer  ever  built. 

The  present  bargain  cash,  price 
of  $52.95  is  good  only  to 
August  31, 1935.  It  is  just  one 
of  hundreds  of  bargains,  like  it, 
which  you  will  find  in  sears  midsummer 

SALE  BOOK. 

If  you  want  to  pay  cash,  use  the  special  or¬ 
der  blank  below  on  this  page.  If  you  want  to 
buy  on  easy  terms,  use  any  Sears  easy  pay¬ 
ment  order  blank  . . .  they’re  in  your  sears 
midsummer  sale  book  and  your  big  Gen- 
'eral  Catalog.  Or,  we’ll  gladly  send  order 
blank  or  other  additional  information. 
Send  your  order  either  to  Boston  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  . . .  whichever  is  closer.  Shipment 
will  be  made  from  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

here  are  for  mail  orders  only  sent 


SPECIFICATIONS:  Newest  V2  h.p.,  4-cycle,  air¬ 
cooled  motor,  built  by  the  largest  and  best  known 
manufacturer  of  washer  engines  in  America.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  engine  as  used  in  most  washers 
selling  at  double  Sears  price.  Lubricated  by  oil- 
pump  ...  no  mixing  gasoline  and  oil.  High-speed 
tub,  capacity  40  pounds  of  dry  clothes  an  hour; 
porcelain  enamel  inside  and  out;  rubber-mounted 
to  prevent  vibration.  Triple-Vane  Aluminum 
Gyrator.  Sturdy  construction.  Extra  wide  base. 
Rubber  casters.  Pressure-cleansing,  cadmium- 
plated  wringer,  power-driven,  instant  safety  release* 
semi-balloon  rollers.  Two-tone  green  finish.  Noise¬ 
less,  enclosed  gears.  Big  drain  plug  for  quick 
emptying.  Shipping  weight,  210  pounds. 


All  prices  shown 


to  Philadelphia  or  Boston 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  MIDSUMMER  SALE  BOOK  OR 
FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


(Send  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  whichever  is  nearer  you) 
Please  Ship  the  Following  for  which  I  enclose  remittance: 


Number 

Quantity 

Article 

Electric 

Current 

Each 

Total 

22  PAM  3024 

Water  Witch  Gasoline  Washer 

X 

852-95 

22  PAM  3031 

Water  Witch  Electric  Washer  With 

Quick-Drain  Electric  Pump. 

833.95 

22  PAM  3030 

Water  Witch  Electric  Washer  With¬ 

out  Pump. 

828.95 

( Shipped  from  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.)  . 

I  understand  I  may  return  the  above  merchandise  within  30  days ,  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  that  you  will 
then  return  my  money  plus  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  on  Easy  Payments,  check  here  (  )  and  we  will  send  Order  Blank  and  complete 

information*  Use  Easy  Payment  Order  Blank  enclosed  in  your  Sale  Book  or  in  back  of  Sears  large 
Catalog,  ifyOu  have  one. 


$4 

DOWN 


OR  THE  ELECTRIC  MODEL 

★  Has  y4  H.  P.  Electric  Motor.  For  1x0  to  120  volt  current,  25,  50 
or  60  cycles.  State  current .  Shipping  weight,  175  pounds. 


95 

CASH 


With  Quick-Drain 

Number 

Cash 

Price 

Easy 

Payment 

Electric  Pump 

22  PAM  3031 

$33.95 

$37.35 

Without  Pump 

22  PAM  3030 

$28.95 

$31.85 

EASY  PAYMENTS:  $4  down,  $5  a  month. 
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THE  Joint  Potato  Committee  of  tlie  and  crop  reports  on  this  year’s  out- 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the  look.  In  both  years  New  York  was 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  organiz-  given  24  million  pounds.  Wisconsin 
ed  in  Rochester  June  28  at  one  of  last  year  had  8%  million  and  this  year 
the  most  successful  meetings  conduct-  is  given  9.  In  both  years  Northern 
ed  by  state  potato  men.  So  well  had  Michigan  is  given  19%  million.  Last 
the  organization  committee  prepared  year  Central  Michigan  had  11%  and 
the  way  that  a  long  program  was  car-  this  year  is  given  4  million  pounds, 
ried  through  without  a  break.  Southern  Michigan  a  year  ago  had  9% 

Roy  A.  Porter,  club  president,  was  and  this  year  is  given  3  million  pounds, 
elected  general  chairman  of  the  com-  H.  S.  Duncan  of  the  State  Depart- 
mittee  and  E.  S.  Foster,  federation  sec-  ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  says 
retary,  will  serve  as  secretary.  reports  coming  to  him  indicate  this 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  season’s  New  York  figure  may  be  too 
sounded  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  dean  of  high.  He  is  told  in  many  orchards 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  as  a  clusters  are  smaller,  with  a  consider- 


move  to  help  growers  produce  better 
potatoes  more  profitably.  This  was 
seconded  by  Warren  Hawley  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  first  vice  president  of  the  fed¬ 
eration. 

Sixteen  counties  sent  delegates,  who 
elected  members  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  as  follows :  Allegany,  William 
Hodnett,  Fillmore;  Cayuga,  A.  H.  Perk¬ 
ins,  Montezuma;  Cortland,  Bruce  Cot¬ 
trell,  Homer;  Genesee,  Gilbert  A.  Prole, 
Batavia;  Madison,  Daniel  Smith,  Cana- 
stota;  Livingston,  Arnold  E.  Davis, 
Livonia;  Oneida,  A.  J.  Allen,  Water- 
ville;  Ontario,  E.  E.  White,  Ionia;  Or¬ 
leans,  B.  J.  Snyder,  Barre;  Oswego, 
R.  M.  Austin,  Fulton;  Wayne,  Elmer 
Adams,  Williamson;  Wyoming,  L.  A. 
Toan,  Perry;  Steuben,  Carl  Welling¬ 
ton,  Arkport;  Tioga,  Daniel  Dean, 

•  Nichols;  Monroe,  Grant  Schoen,  Pitts- 
ford. 

After  department  heads  at  Cornell 
and  Geneva  had  outlined  present  re¬ 
search  work  and  H.  S.  Duncan  gave  a 
resume  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
activities,  five  sub-committees  began 
work  of  preparing  a  tentative  outline 
of  studies  to  be  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Sub-committees  include : 

Tuber  quality  —  L.  A.  Toan,  chair¬ 
man;  Grant  Schoen,  B.  J.  Snyder,  Dan¬ 
iel  Dean,  Everett  Clark,  county  agent, 
Warsaw,  secretary. 

Seed  and  varieties  —  William  Hod¬ 
nett,  chairman;  A.  J.  Allen,  Bruce  Cot¬ 
trell,  Earl  Foster,  county  agent,  Bel¬ 
mont,  secretary. 

Marketing  —  Carl  Wellington,  chair¬ 
man;  Howard  Eldridge,  Daniel  Smith, 
E.  E.  White,  William  Stemple,  county 
agent,  Bath,  Secretary. 

Cultural  practices  —  Gilbert  Prole, 
chairman;  A.  H.  Perkins,  William 
Gardner,  Ralph  Morgan,  county  agent, 
Batavia,  secretary. 

Utilization  —  Elmer  Adams,  chair¬ 
man;  R.  H.  Ausin,  Arnold  Davis,  Mor¬ 
timer  Adams,  assistant  county  agent, 
Sodus,  secretary. 

*  *  * 

The  Outlook  for  the  Sour 
Cherry  Crop 

Reports  indicate  there  is  practically 
no  sour  cherry  carryover,  in  contrast 
with  the  past  few  years.  Also,  a  small¬ 
er  crop  is  in  sight.  Michigan  and  New 
York  growers  have  been  comparing 
notes.  The  result  is  they  say:  “It  looks 
like  60  million  pounds  this  year.”  Last 
year  it  was  73  million  pounds. 

For  the  past  several  years  growers 
have  received  about  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound.  Early  last  season  some 
growers  received  two  and  two  and  one- 
half  cents.  This  year  many  of  them 
are  hopeful  of  receiving  three  cents. 
That  is  the  figure  they  give  as  cost  of 
production. 

In  many  instances  in  recent  years 
cherries  have  not  been  picked.  Cost  of 
picking  is  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Fig¬ 
ure  other  items  and  it  will  be  seen  any¬ 
thing  less  than  three  cents  is  too  low. 

Michigan  Crop  Smaller 

Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  grower,  showed  me  telegrams 


able  reduction  in  fruit  from  earlier  re¬ 
ports. 

Agitation  of  the  past  two  years  to 
bring  about  an  AAA  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  fixed  minimum  price  of 
three  cents  a  pound  has  failed.  Can- 
ners  are  reported  to  have  declined  to 
sign  for  a  fixed  price  in  advance  of 
knowing  what  the  crop  would  be. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Committee  Starts 

Plans  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
potato  industry  were  launched  at  a 
meeting  in  Rochester  sponsored  by  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
At  first  it  was  planned  to  make  the 
study  statewide,  but  initial  work  will 
be  in  Western  and  Central  New  York. 

Reports  on  the  outline  of  the  study 
will  be  given  at  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  potato  club  at  the  farm  of  H.  D. 
Forward  &  Son  at  Camillus,  Aug.  8. 
It  is  not  expected  a  tentative  report 
on  results  will  be  available  before  the 
joint  convention  of  the  club  with  the 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
in  Oswego  next  January.  Probably 
two  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  study  and  make  definite  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Don  Ward,  Onondaga  County  agent, 
is  general  chairman  of  the  Camillus 
meeting. 

*  *  * 

League  Meeting 

Several  things  impressed  me  at  the 
Syracuse  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  first  day  I  noted  the  Home 
Department  meeting  had  the  largest 
attendance  in  years,  perhaps  ever. 
The  general  attitude  of  League  dele¬ 
gates  and  members  was  optimistic. 
The  impression  left  by  Commissioner 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  was  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable. 

The  previous  week  the  commissioner 
had  presided  in  Utica  at  a  hearing  on 
the  draft  of  a  program  for  the  propos¬ 
ed  federal-state  milk  licensing.  At 
Syracuse  he  repeated  details  of  what 
led  up  to  drafting  of  the  plan  and  said 
the  Utica  gathering  had  impressed 
him  with  the  fact  dairymen  in  general 
want  some  such  agreement. 

“Everybody  had  their  say  at  Utica,” 
he  said.  “On  the  whole  I  am  satisfied 
it  was  a  good  expression  of  opinion. 
The  government  men  from  Washington 
were  quite  pleased  with  the  attitude  of 
New  Yorkers.  Our  task  now  is  to  re¬ 
vise  the  agreement  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  offered.  When  that  is  done 
there  will  be  another  hearing.  I  ask 
for  unity  and  compromise  among  dairy¬ 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  all.” 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Meeting 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm, 
Sodus,  Wayne  County,  on  Aug.  20.  The 
speaker  will  be  Commissioner  Ten 
Eyck.  This  will  be  his  first  appearance 
before  the  fruit  growers  since  taking 


office,  although  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  society  for  many  years. 

Questions  of  spray  residue,  washing, 
and  boxes  are  exnected  to  be  important 
items  on  the  program. 

*  *  * 

Processing  Taxes  Attacked 

Scala  Packing  Company  of  Utica, 
Rochester  Packing  Company,  and 
Danahy  Packing  Company  of  Buffalo 
have  obtained  injunctions  against  col¬ 
lection  of  processing  taxes.  All  claim 
losses  due  to  enforced  payment  of  such 
taxes. 

*  *  * 

An  Eventful  Decision 

A  case  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  dairy  industry  was  decided  the 
other  day  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  special 
master  for  the  court,  ruled  the  one- 
cent  handicap  placed  upon  advertised 
milk  in  New  York  City  is  “unreason¬ 
able,  discriminatory  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional.” 

Thus,  once  more,  the  field  of  milk 
control  is  clarified.  But,  more  than 
that,  advertising  of  milk  has  been  jus¬ 
tified  after  a  most  exhaustive  legal  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  state  Milk  Control  Law  of  1933, 
through  Section  258-Q,  permitted  un¬ 
advertised  milk  to  be  sold  in  New  York 
at  one  cent  less  per  quart  than  adver¬ 
tised  milk.  Borden  Farm  Products 
Company  14  months  ago  brought  suit 
in  Federal  Court.  The  law  was  upheld, 
the  court  assuming  such  a  price  differ¬ 
ential  had  existed  previous  to  milk  con¬ 
trol.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  This 
court,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  referred  the  case  back  to  the 
lower  court.  Burlingham  was  named 
special  master  to  determine  facts  and 
law. 

Price  Freedom  Upheld 


Time  for  Master  Farmer 
Nominations 

Time  for  Master  Farmer  nomi¬ 
nations  is  short.  They  should  be 
in  by  August  1st.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  drop  card  or  let¬ 
ter  saying,  “I  nominate  (name 
and  address)  as  New  York  State 
Master  Farmer,”  and  send  it  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Master  Farmers  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  success  in  farming, 
education  and  other  advantages 
given  children,  work  done  to 
make  the  community  better. 


breath,  and  decided  that  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  satisfactory  condition. 
The  first  time  I  called  he  was  visiting 
a  pupil  who  was  ill.  Then  I  learned 
he  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  visiting 
the  boys  and  their  farms. 

The  classroom  is  considered  the 
laboratory  where  the  boys  bring  the 
problems  of  their  home  farms.  In  15 
years  of  the  department  Webster  has 
had  only  two  teachers.  Kahn  H.  Musa, 
now  in  charge  of  animal  husbandry  at 
the  State  School  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale,  was  teacher  for 
seven  years  and  Mr.  Galbreath  for  the 
past  eight  years.  This  long  tenure 
gives  the  teacher  close  knowledge  of 
local  problems. 


Molasses  Cookie  Contest  Winners 

Pouring  in  from  every  county  in  the 
State  are  returns  from  Molasses 
Cookie  Contests  now  being  held  by 
Subordinate  Granges.  To  date,  61 
Granges  have  had  their  Molasses 
Cookie  fun,  participated  in  by  nearly 
400  women.  Since  our  last  issue,  the 
following  counties  have  reported: 


Borden,  Sheffield,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  other  interests  for  years 
had  sought  to  increase  consumption  of 
milk  by  advertising.  Milk  control  was 
initiated  to  protect  producers  because 
depression  lowered  consumption.  Here 
was  a  situation  in  which  companies 
which  consistently  sought  to  increase 
consumption  were  penalized!  They 
were  forced  to  sell  their  milk  for  one 
cent  more  than  those  who  did  nothing 
to  increase  consumption. 

The  company  suffered  “irreparable 
damage”  by  operation  of  this  law,  the 
ruling  read.  It  recited  that  the  same 
minimum  standards  of  quality  and  pur¬ 
ity  were  required,  but  that  certain  com¬ 
petitors  were  permitted  to  sell  milk  at 
a  lower  price.  As  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  advertised  milk  will  be  sold  as 
cheaply  as  unadvertised  milk  in  New 
York  City. 

It  is  interesting  that  advertisers  do 
not  want  higher  prices  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Rather,  they  prefer  to  lower  their 
their  expenses  by  increased  volume  of 
sales.  This,  of  course,  means  that  by 
continually  seeking  to  add  new  con¬ 
sumers  they  are  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  control  law  and  help¬ 
ing  producers  to  secure  stable  markets. 
*  *  * 


COUNTY  WINNER 


Albany 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 


Delaware 

Dutchess 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Madison 

Monroe 

Onondaga 

Orange 

Oswego 

Otsego 


Mrs.  Harriet  Blessing 
Mrs.  Leon  Collins 
Ida  Perkins 
Mrs.  Alice  Gulvin 
Mrs.  Harry  J.  McCann 
Mrs.  Gladys  Fowler 
Mrs.  Hersey  Deso 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Almstead 
Mrs.  Grace  K.  Engel 
Mrs.  Addie  Lanphier 
Mrs.  John  Ruakes 
Mrs.  Clark  Stanley 
Rose  Breckbubl 
Mrs.  Leon  Burdick 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Culver 
Mrs.  Walter  Trauer 
Mrs.  Miller 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hunter 
Hazel  Gould 
Mrs.  Howard  Ripley 
Mrs.  Margaret  Felder 
Mrs.  William  Webster 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  Niles 
Mrs.  Helen  Waterbury 
Florence  Short 
Mrs.  DeAlton  Smith 
Mrs.  Du  Mond 
Mrs.  Minnie  Snyder 
Mrs.  Walter  Bliven 


Mrs.  Cora  Pope 
Mrs.  Ida  Williams 
Putnam  Mrs.  Theo.  Van  Gils 
Rensselaer  Mrs.  E.  A.  Doran 

Mrs.  Carleton  Greene 
Schuyler  Mrs.  Charles  Carney 

Mrs.  Ernest  Silliman 
Schenectady  Mrs.  J.  A.  Keene 
Steuben  Jessie  McChesney 

St.  Lawrence  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fuller 
Suffolk  Mrs.  N.  A.  Talmage 
Mrs.  James  White 
Wayne  Mrs.  Daisy  Dedie 
Yates  Mrs.  Leroy  Sanderson 


GRANGE 
Clarksville  781 
Belmont  1243 
North  Otto  990 
Ellington  528 
Horseheads  1118 
Afton  1515 
Champlain  883 
Hillsdale  933 
West  Ghent  1185 
Harmony  372 
McGrawville  462 
Marathon  455 
West  Kortright  1352 
Bloomville  1362 
Millerton  796 
Rhinebeck  896 
Koleneka  1441 
East  Pembroke  1157 
Norway  586 
Plessis  629 
Kirkland  684 
Port  Leyden  1037 
Leyden  562 
Owahgena  1358 
Chittenango  1425 
Chili  3930 
Fayetteville  610 
Pine  Bush  1014 
Rising  Sun  1336 
Schenevus  Valley 
1201 

Westville  540 
Laurens  1377 
Mahopac  840 
E.  Greenbush  1240 
Taconic  Valley  1538 
Schuyler  30 
Olive  Branch  42 
Scotch  Church  1529 
Bath  294 
Gouverneur  303 
Sound  Ave  1277 
Southampton  1281 
Walworth  289 
Penn  Yan  1178 


Music  Contest 


They’re  On  the  Way 

Prof.  R.  M.  Stewart  of  Cornell  re¬ 
cently  singled  out  Webster  High  School 
as  having  a  better  than  average  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  department.  I  went 
out  to  visit  the  teacher,  R.  M.  Gal- 


See  America  First ! 

It  is  time  for  those  considering 
the  American  Agriculturist  “See 
America  First”  Tour  to  make  a 
decision.  Before  you  know  it,  date 
of  leaving,  August  3,  will  be 
here.  It  is  important  to  make 
definite  reservations  now,  with 
the  understanding  that  money 
will  be  returned  without  question 
should  anything  happen  to  pre¬ 
vent  going. 

If  you  have  not  seen  descrip¬ 
tive  folder,  turn  to  page  6,  clip 
out,  fill  in  and  mail  coupon  to  us, 
and  without  obligation  this  fold¬ 
er  will  come  to  you  by  return 
mail. 


Of  interest  to  Young  Farmers  at¬ 
tending  the  New  York  State  Fair  this 
year  will  be  the  first  Young  Farmer 
Music  Contest.  This  is  open  to  all 
Young  Farmer  Chapters  of  state  and 
any  musical  organization  composed  of 
Young  Farmers,  such  as  Hill  Billy  or¬ 
chestras,  harmonica  bands,  quartets, 
German  bands  or  string  trios.  Each 
chapter  is  allowed  not  more  than  6 
minutes  in  the  contest  and  must  enroll 
before  August  1  with  Elmer  Cole,  chair¬ 
man  of  contest,  Young  Farmers  Chap¬ 
ter  U.  E.  High  School,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 
Small  prizes  will  be  awarded  those 
chapters  finishing  in  first  three  places. 

The  point  system  of  judging  will  be 
used,  as  follows:  appearance  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  30  points;  successful  presenta¬ 
tion,  30  points;  merits  and  quality  of 
program,  40  points. 


Delaware  Dairymen  Tour 

Typical  of  Farm  Bureau  tours  was 
the  sixth  annual  dairy  tour  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  June  22.  In  spite  of 
cloudy  skies.  100  cars  were  in  line,  or 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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T he  Market 

MILK 

The  fluid  milk  market  continues  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Cool,  rainy  weather  has  cut 
consumption  and,  while  milk  flow  in  the 
Northeast  has  probably  passed  the  peak, 
drop  in  production  has  been  very  slow. 
On  June  4,  production  was  4%  above  a 
year  ago.  Attempts  to  strengthen  milk 
control  are  being  taken.  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck  has  announced  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  inspectors  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  to  round  up  dealers  and 
storekeepers  who  have  been  selling  milk 
below  Control  Board  prices.  Action  fol¬ 
lows  Commissioner’s  recent  statement 
that  “there  will  be  peace  between  dealers 
and  producers  even  if  I  have  to  fight 
for  it.” 

The  Department  has  refused  licenses  to 
several  applicants,  has  revoked  some  be¬ 
cause  of  violation  of  Control  Board  orders. 
Courts  have  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
rule  that  advertised  brands  of  milk  must 
be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  one  cent 
more  than  unadvertised,  but  have  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  requiring 
dealers  to  get  licenses  from  Control 
Board. 

BUTTER 

The  butter  market  has  shown  recent 
weakness.  Unfavorable  statistics  have 
overbalanced  other  factors.  Latest  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  storage  holdings  June  22 
of  74,512,000  pounds  as  compared  with  56,- 
679,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  Indications  are  that  butter  produc¬ 
tion  during  last  six  months  of  1935  will 
be  heavier  than  in  1934. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  fact  reacting 
favorably  on  prices  was  announcement  of 
plans  for  federal  relief  purchase  of  5,000,- 
000  pc  Is  of  butter,  with  the  probability 
that  more  purchasing  will  follow.  Also  will 
purchase  1,000,000  pounds  of  American 
cheese  and  5,000,000  pound's  of  dry  skim 
milk.  Government  buying  helps  present 
market  but  is  a  weak  prop  on  a  long  time 
basis. 

Butter  imports  have  dropped  to  next  to 
nothing  because  recent  butter  prices  here 
have  not  been  attractive  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  them. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  heavy 
storage  holdings  is  lower  butter  consump¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  higher  prices  and 
consequent  turning  of  consumers  to  oleo. 

Dairymen  Resent  Unfair  Oleo 

Competition 

Congress  recently  was  asked  to  amend 
the  pending  oleo  legislation  to  provide  a 
federal  tax  of  five  cents  a  pound  on  all 
oleo  instead  of  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound 
on  oleo  containing  foreign  ingredients. 
Charles  Holman,  secretary  of  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
presented  these  facts  on  behalf  of  dairy¬ 
men: 

1.  Tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound  on  oleo 
with  foreign  fats  would  not  increase  use 
of  domestic  fats.  Reason,  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  cottonseed  oil  is  now  used  in 
inedible  products ;  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  edible  hog  and  beef  fats  used  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  goes  into  inedible  products. 
Cottonseed  oil,  lard  and  tallow  are  by¬ 
products  where  production  would  not  ex¬ 
pand  by  increased  demand. 

2.  Value  of  cottonseed  is  only  10  per 
cent  of  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  and 
the  value  of  cottonseed  products  fed  to 
dairy  cows  every  year  is  10  to  12  per  cent 
as  high  as  value  of  cottonseed  oil  used 
in  oleo. 


WOOL  WANTED,  WOOL— 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  B.  CONOVER,  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Alvah  A.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WOOL— We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


TURKEYS  _ 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  pure-bred  Bronze,  B.  Red 
and  Narragansett  flocks  $2.75  for  12  eggs.  $5.00  for  24 
prepaid.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  Raising  Instructions  Free  witli  orders.  Price 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sel lersvi lie.  Pa. 


BABY  TURKEYS  still  obtainable  at  reduced  prices. 
Live  deliven.  Charges  paid.  Season  closing.  Write 
uuiclily.  TURKEY  ROOST,  Route  4,  Holland,  Michigan. 


Karrsgansett  Twrke'/  Fook  Free 

It  tells  all  about  the  wonderful  new  Narragansett 
turkeys  which  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  lay  their  eggs 
at  home  with  the  chickens.  It  tells  how  to  get  started 
with  these  turkeys  that  do  not  wilt  and  droop  and 
sleep  and  die,  but  grow  and  feather  up  and  fatten 
from  the  day  they  hatch.  Gives  records  of  remarkable 
results  with  turkeys  all  over  the  U.  S.  Interesting 
pamphlet  of  instructive  "turkey  talk’’  free  to  farmers. 
Address. 

BURNS  W.  BEALL, R.ll,  Cave  City,Ky. 


Barometer 

3.  Latest  figures  show  that  total  cost  of 
ingredients  in  a  pound  of  oleo  is  between 
10  and  11  cents,  as  compared  with  ap¬ 
proximately  four  times  that  cost  for  in¬ 
gredients  going  into  a  pound  of  butter. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

There  is  little  to  report  that  is  new  in 
the  egg  markets.  Receipts  continue  to  be 
light,  although  production  in  the  central 
West  is  not  falling  off  as  rapidly  as  it 
did  last  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  receipts  from  eastern 
states  are  about  equal  to  a  year  ago.  On 
June  1,  U.  S.  farms  had  6  per  cent  fewer 
hens  than  a  year  ago ;  better  production 
resulted  in  only  2  per  cent  fewer  eggs. 
There  is  some  claim  that  hens  hatched 
in  1934  are  producing  better  than  in  form¬ 
er  years  because  of  poultry  code  author¬ 
ity  insistence  on  higher  quality. 

During  the  month  of  May,  receipts  of 
eggs  at  the  four  largest  cities  totaled 
1,871,000  cases  compared  with  1,856,000  a 
year  ago,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
the  lowest  May  receipts  since  1919.  There 
is  no  chance  that  production  will  increase 
until  bumper  crop  of  spring  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  come  into  fall  production,  except 
through  better  feeding.  The  effect  of  lower 
storage  holdings  will  be  carried  over  into 
the  winter.  It  is  probable  that  prices,  now 
better  than  a  year  ago,  will  slant  upward 
faster  from  now  to  December  than  they 
did  in  1934. 

The  latest  estimates  of  storage  holdings, 
given  by  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  for  June  22,  are  7,422,000 
cases;  last  year,  8,770,000  cases.  August  1 
usually  brings  the  peak  of  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  which  will  be  little  more  than  now 
because  from  now  until  August  1  relative¬ 
ly  few  eggs  will  go  into  storage. 

Prediction  is  made  that  a  reduction  in 
rail  rates  on  eggs,  dressed  poultry  and 
butter  is  due.  At  recent  Chicago  meeting, 
rail  executives  agreed  to  apply  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  rates  lower.  This  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  locking  the  barn  after 
the  horse  is  stolen,  as  truckers  have  al¬ 
ready  captured  much  of  the  egg  shipping 
business. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L. 

Island 

June  28 

June  26 

June  25 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge . 

32  -34 

26'/2-32 

32 

-36 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge - 

29  -33 

26  -3 1  '/2 

30 

-32 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med . 

29  -29V2 

24 '/2-30 

29 

-32 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Med. . . 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullet - 

27  -30  , 
25  -26 

24  -30 

26 

-27'/2 

Br.  Fey.  Lge . . 

26  -31  '/a 

34 

-35  '/2 

Br.  Gr.  A  Lge . . 

Br.  Gr.  A  Med - 

30  -32 

27  -29</j 

30 

-32 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — June  25,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold— 955.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  32-34%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  28-31c;  N. 

J.  Grade  A  30%-33c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
27%-301ic;  Pullets  25-28%c;  Pewees  22%c; 
Ducks  25% -32c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  30-32%c;  N.  J.' Grade  A  Med. 
26% -29c ;  Pullets  241/ic;  Pewees  20%c. 

Vineland— June  24,  1935— Number  of 

cases  sold— 757.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  30-36% c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  28-29%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  29%-32c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  28-29%c;  Producers  Grade  29%-30%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  27-28%c ;  Pullets 
25%-26%c ;  Pewees  23-24%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  30%-32c ,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  27%-29%c;  Pullets  25-25%c; 
Pewees  22%c. 

Paterson — June  25,  1935 — Number  of 

cases  sold— 158.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  35-36c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32%-35c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  31%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  28%-311/4c;  Creams  34%-35%c; 
Creams,  Med.  31%-33%c;  Pullets  27c; 
Ducks  29%-30c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  31-33c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  30%c. 

Hightstown — June  20  &  24,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold— 234  (two  sales).  Quota¬ 
tions  as  of  June  24.  Hennery  Whites,  N. 
J.  Fey.  30%-32%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  28-30c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  29%-31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  27%-28%c;  Producers  Grades,  un¬ 
graded  23-27c ;  tints  29%-30c;  crax  23%c; 
Pullets  25-26 %c. 

POTATOES 

The  first  week  in  July  finds  the  potato 
deal  centered  in  Virginia,  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  now  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
potatoes  being  consumed  in  the  country. 
While  other  states  are  becoming  factors 
in  the  deal,  the  Eastern  Shore  markets 
actually  establish  the  prices  that  will  pre¬ 
vail  until  early  in  July. 

The  outlook  for  new  potatoes  during 
July  is  both  encouraging  and  discourag¬ 
ing.  Ideal  weather  conditions  has  promot¬ 


ed  a  big  growth  of  vines  and  potatoes, 
with  record  yields  in  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  prices  are  relatively  low  with  $1 
per  hundred  about  the  top  for  fancy  Cob¬ 
blers.  Virginia  will  not  bulk  so  large  in 
the  carlot  market  this  season  because  of 
its  reduced  acreage.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  a  part  of  the  acreage  reduction  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  offset  by  heavier  yields. 

The  Carolinas  are  about  through,  with 
shipments  approaching  the  vanishing 
point.  They  have  had  a  fair  year,  al¬ 
though  prices  have  remained  low.  The 
bulk  of  the  New  Jersey  crop  will  not 
move  until  August.  Few  potatoes  will  be 
ripe  enough  to  dig  until  July  22,  consider¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  fields.  In  spite 
of  an  irregular  stand,  New  Jersey  will 
harvest  another  very  large  crop.  The 
feeling  prevails  that  prices  will  range 
from  $1  to  $1-50  per  hundred  unless  yields 
prove  to  be  disappointing. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  are  operating  on 
a  conservative  basis  this  season  with 
some  form  of  control  over  shipments 
which  will  probably  help  that  area.  In 
New  Jersey  the  situation  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  There  are  rumors  that  the  dealers 
will  not  cooperate  on  their  usual  market¬ 
ing  plan  which  has  proven  so  successful 
in  recent  years.  The  rumor  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  deal  will  be  wide  open  with  a 
possible  return  to  old  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tive  ways  of  doing  business. — Amos  Kirby. 

HOG  OUTLOOK 

Fewer  hogs  have  gone  to  market  since 
last  December  than  in  any  corresponding 
period  since  1910.  January  to  April  total 
was  36  per  cent  below  last  year;  May, 
about  50  per  cent  below  last  year.  For 
balance  of  1935,  about  half  as  many  hogs 
will  be  slaughtered  as  in  the  same  months 
in  1934. 

1935  spring  pig  crop  was  at  least  17  per 
cent  smaller  than  in  1934.  Therefore  little 
chance  for  pig  population  to  increase  be¬ 
fore  1936.  Favorable  feed  prices  will  in¬ 
fluence  feeders  to  keep  hogs  longer, 
further  reducing  early  fall  marketing. 

Prices  are  up,  going  above  $10  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  highest  price  since  October,  1930. 
Stocks  of  pork  on  hand  have  been  about 
14  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and 
23  per  cent  smaller  than  the  five  year 
average.  Even  so,  pork  costs  less  than 
it  would  if  consumer  buying  power  were 
higher.  Another  unfavorable  factor  is 
poor  export  situation,  the  last  seven 
months  pork  exports  24  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago  and  36  per  cent  below  the  five 
year  average. 

In  Northeast  result  has  been  big  de¬ 
mand  for  spring  pigs  at  high  prices.  For 
home  use,  pork  is  worth  retail  price. 

Do  not  be  mislead  and  go  into  hog  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  big  scale.  If  conditions  are 
right,  may  pay  you  to  raise  fall  pigs  for 
home  use  next  summer.  Same  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  true  next  spring,  though  pork 
supply  in  fall  of  1936  will  certainly  be 
higher.  In  fact  shortage  of  any  product 
where  production  can  be  increased  rela¬ 
tively  fast  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  too 
great  a  swing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

WOOL 

Following  declining  prices  for  some 
months,  wool  prices  advanced  rather 
sharply  about  the  middle  of  May  and 
while  trading  was  curtailed  in  early  June, 
prices  have  been  fairly  steady.  The  ad¬ 
vance  was  due  to  rising  prices  in  foreign 
markets,  a  relatively  small  domestic  wool 
clip,  and  rather  high  consumption  of  wool 
by  mills  in  this  country.  Reports  are  that 
mills  have  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to 
continue  active  production  through  July. 

*  *  * 

More  Wheat — Less  Corn 

Welcome  news  to  both  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  is  continued  improvement  in 
wheat  prospects.  Carry-over  surplus  is  so 
small,  due  to  drought  and  acreage  cur¬ 
tailment,  that  everybody  wants  a  good 
crop.  Government  June  estimate  is  441 
million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  as  com¬ 
pared  with  405  million  bushels  yield  last 
year. 

Acreage  is  2,500,000  less  than  last  year, 
a  cut  of  about  7  per  cent,  and  20  million 
acres,  or  about  40  per  cent,  less  than  re¬ 
cord  acreage  of  1919. 

Canada  also  is  expecting  big  yield,  add¬ 
ing  to  an  already  large  surplus.  Canadian 
government  wants  legislation  to  set  up 
national  wheat  pool,  and  place  all  grain 
elevators  under  government  control. 

Corn  May  Be  Short 

Too  much  rain  in  corn  belt  has  delayed 
or  entirely  prevented  planting  of  corn, 
causing  real  worry  over  final  supply. 
Government  says  28  million  bushels  of 
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new  Argentine  corn  has  been  imported 
into  United  States  to  date. 

What  do  you  feeders  of  corn  think  of 
the  largest  corn  producing  country  in  the 
world  having  to  import  huge  quantities 
of  grain?  Drought,  and  AAA  program  of 
making  things  scarce,  are  reasons  why. 


I  he  barm  N ews 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 
perhaps  101  counting  mine.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  things  we  saw  and  heard. 

A.  G.  Neale,  near  Walton,  built  a 
bam  a  few  years  ago  but  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  ventilation.  In  winter,  frost 
gathered  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
in  warm  spells,  melted  and  ran  down. 
Last  summer  he  put  in  a  simple  venti¬ 
lation  system,  following  directions  of 
A.  M.  Goodman  of  the  State  College. 
It  works.  If  you  have  had  similar 
trouble,  your  county  agent  can  get  you 
plans  for  a  ventilating  system. 

Rain  fell  continuously  during  the 
lunch  hour,  most  “tourers”  eating  in 
their  cars  in  Ernest  Smith’s  yard  near 
Franklin.  Then,  gathered  on  the  barn 
floor,  they  heard  L.  C.  Cunningham 
analyze  Mr,  Smith’s  cost  accounts. 

Then  John  Barron  told  about  pasture 
plots  which  rain  kept  us  from  seeing. 
He  recommended  superphosphate  on 
fields  where  white  clover  grows; 
manure  on  poorer  fields;  and  high 
analysis  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen 
and  phosphorous  on  steep  fields,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach.  Thornapples  need  pull¬ 
ing  out;  fertilizer  usually  makes  con¬ 
ditions  so  favorable  for  grass  that 
brakes  are  run  out. 

Mr.  Smith’s  herd  was  cleaned  out  by 
the  TB  test.  He  now  has  a  young  herd, 
TB  free  and  blood  tested.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Birch  of  Veterinary  College  stressed 
the  importance  of  getting  healthy,  high 
producers,  even  if  it  is  necessary  tem¬ 
porarily  to  leave  some  stanchions 
empty.  To  keep  clear  of  abortion,  says 
Dr.  Birch,  buy  from  herds  with  no  re¬ 
actors,  or  cows  recently  freshened,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  another  blood 
test  before  there  is  much  danger  that 
the  cow  will  spread  disease.  Another 
alternative  is  to  buv  unbred  heifers. 

Ernest  Rathbun,  Unadilla,  has  a  fine 
Ayrshire  herd  and  knows  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rathbun  has  a  safety  bull 
pen  for  the  herd  sire  and,  without 
danger  to  himself  or  family,  can  keep 
a  bull  until  records  can  be  obtained 
on  his  daughters.  K.  L.  Turk  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  recommended  ex¬ 
change  or  trading  of  bulls  between 
neighbors  as  a  remedy  for  inbreeding, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  sires 
until  their  worth  is  known. 

At  our  last  stop  at  Troop  C  Bar¬ 
racks,  at  Sidney,  Captain  Fox  and 
troopers  put  on  a  horse  riding  show 
that  was  better  than  some  rodeos! 

We  all  spent  a  profitable  day.  When 
your  county  Farm  Bureau  holds  a  tour 
to  study  the  type  of  farming  you  are 
following,  you  will  miss  a  lot  if  you 
are  not  there. — H.  L.  Cosline. 


Who  Knows  a  Potter? 

Old  fashioned  pottery  making  is  al¬ 
most  a  lost  art  but  somewhere  in  New 
York  State  there  must  be  a  few  men 
who  can  manage  a  potter’s  wheel.  To 
one  of  these  men  will  be  given  the  treat 
of  going  to  the  New  York  State  Fair 
to  demonstrated  pottery  making  in  the 
Daniel  P.  Witter  farm  museum.  Send 
the  name  and  address  of  anvone  who 
might  qualify  to  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


Help  Fight  Poultry  Rackets 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Markets, 
wants  farmers’  help  in  his  war  on  poultry 
racketeers.  Commissioner  claims  racke¬ 
teers  are  less  cocky  but  still  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Wants  complaints  from  shippers 
whose  returns  show  excessive  charges, 
thus  giving  department  and  city  officials 
something  definite  on  which  to  work.  If 
you  have  complaint,  write  him  at  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Markets,  Weights  and 
Measures,  New  York  City. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  free  literature 
on  the  American  Agriculturist  tour  to 
the  Yellov/stone  and  Colorado,  Aug.  3 
to  17.  Drop  a  postcard  to  American 
Agriculturist ,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 
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CHICKS— Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

W  &  BH  L ECH OR N?0>,R a'pYSV T2^IlSoDAJS,0F^VERY  WEEK-  (C  C-  5921  100  500  1000 

WHITFMMunprPc  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

di  ^ RC AS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  .  8.00  40.00  80. 

D^.yyj?IYE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . _ _ g  42.50  85. 

*f.S®RT,ED  CHICKS  — LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . . . 1....."."“™”””  6.50  32.50  65. 

11  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  lire  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  14  day  guarantee. 

L  Write  us  about  our  complete _ line _ of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  t 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


LEISTER’S  Quality  CHICKS 

HATCHED  ENTIRELY  IN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS  1C 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . . . ! 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  c.  o.  d.  Order 
write  for  free  circular. 


All  Breeders  blood 
tested  for  BWD  by 
Ant.  Stained  Method. 


100 

500 

1000 
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$65.00 

7.00 
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70.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 
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direct 

from  this 

ad  or 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Box  A 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Quail*)  CHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $  9.00  $43.75  $85. 

Br.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  5.00  9.50  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  48.75  95. 

Special  Matings  $3.00  more  per  100. 

3  weeks  old  chicks  $23.00  per  100, 

Special  Mating  $26.00  per  100. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Standard  Mating  Special  Mating 

4  weeks  old  _  $.40  $.50 

6  weeks  old  .  .55  .65 

90%  pullets  guaranteed  at  4  weeks. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 
STARTED  CHICKS  —  EXRESS  COLLECT 

W.  F.  Killpot,  12S  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MAPES  p?arm Y IIB 

PRnSSRRPn^l  — day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pUHets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFrRfKS  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
”  111  *  LWWdd  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


<s^>  SPI7ZERINKTUM 


Succeed  in  Summer 

You  just  can’t  stop  them.  Our  fast- 
growing,  early-maturing  strain  will 
catch  up  with  most  June-hatched 
chicks. 

CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

f  I  Vi  H/>*  Fir  HR E  REDS 

Noted  for  low  mortality  in  laying  pen; 
Producers  of  large-size  brown  eggs. 
Chicks  hatched  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  —  A  few  fine 
males  for  sale  from  early-April 

ANuKLW  CnRISTIfc,  Box  55, 


hatches. 

KINGSTON, 


mE 


Leghorns  -Reds*Rocks AVyandot  tes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  •Hallcross(Go$ik»ed)  Chicks 


•  All  cHicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.VV.  D.) 
i7  Ly  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  Stntes.with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
Tri^~_  wit  Kin  the  preceding  calendar  year.  -h 

(  WELL  BREDA-WELL  BREEDER? 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.’’  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Commercial  Hatchery  C.C.C.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


HAMPSHip* 


On*  of  the  Laraait 
and  ORIGINAL  Br.ad.r. 

BUY  DIRECT  If.ltt  IRE  EREIEiK  SOURCE 
Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 
Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chicks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  7  00  35  03  70. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas  8.00  40.00  80. 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  I*.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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35.00 

70. 
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40.00 
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adv. 
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for 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  - -  7  00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  - 

Heavy  Mixed  . - .  6-50 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SMITH’S  BLOOD-TESTED 

1  M  ^  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  c.  White  Leg.  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 
f _  w  w  f — .  •  —  ,  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

UH  lutvs  Heavy  Mixed  6.50  32.50  .65. 

Barred  Rocks.  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
Uve  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Coco  lam  us.  Pa. 


/'Ll I/"1  VC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Anti - 
prenTestB  W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 
Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 
R.l.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas  .  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

ELSASSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


It  W. 


QUALITY  FABY  CHICKS 

Targe  Type  (Cash  or  C.O.D. )  100  500  1000 

8.  C-  White  Leghorns  . . . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

a  C.  Barred  Rocks  _ _  7.00  35.00  70. 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  blood  tested  antg.  test. 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  Write  for  Free  Cir. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CITMMFR  My  best  Chicks.  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
ouramtn  $7.-IOO;  Buff  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds,  White 
^PFfTAl  Wyandottes  $7.50;  W.  Giants  $10;  Buff 
ucinLi  Minorcas  $8;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

II.  F.  MATTEBN,  BL  6.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


SsS3SS5^vabii.ty 

Guaranteed— Free  Replacement 

of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4 
weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

30,000  Breeders  on  Own  Farm. 

All  Pullorum  Tested  —  NO  REACTORS. 
Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agr.  College. 

We  buy  NO  hatching  eggs  from  other  poultry - 
men,  but  produce  all  we  set. 

CHICKS  at  Low  Summer  Prices. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  summer  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  ,  wrentham'.'mass 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order  now  at  these  low 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70. 

Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas .  2.25  4.25  8.00  75. 

Barred,  W’hite  and  Buff  Rocks—.  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 
W.  W.van.,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds  ...  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 

Bar.  Rock-N.  H.  Red  Crossbred.  ..  2.50  4.50  8.50  80. 

Assorted  . 1.90  3.50  7.00  70. 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.W.D  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
HANSON  Foundation  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns..— . $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orps.. 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed  . 

From  Free  range  Flocks.  Safe  delivery  guar.  Circular  FREE. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


.  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

.  7.00 

35.00 
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....  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  _ _ $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  - -  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...... -  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Assorted .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Add  lc  per  Chick  for  Special  Matings.  100%  arrival 
postpaid.  BLOOD-TESTED.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Summer  Eggs 


TT  is  getting  pretty  hot  down  here 
-I  in  New  York.  How  is  it  up  in  the 
country?  Even  though  our  ther¬ 
mometers  probably  don’t  register  as 
high,  I  believe  we  notice  the  heat  more 
as  we  seldom  get  much  breeze  and 
these  paved  sidewalks  and  streets  cer¬ 
tainly  do  reflect 
the  sun’s  rays. 

With  the  coming 
of  hot  weather  the 
egg  business  takes 
a  different  turn 
that  is  increasing¬ 
ly  noticeable  as 
the  thermometer 
goes  up. 

Of  course  the 
first  thing  the  pro¬ 
ducer  thinks  of  is 
higher  prices.  And 
the  buyer  starts 
talking  about 
“burne  d”  eggs. 
Some  dealers  make 
plans  to  use  their 
j.  c.  Huttar  April-laid  storage 
eggs  instead  of 
current  receipts  for  their  better  trade. 
Dealers  begin  to  worry  about  their 
falling  receipts  and  a  lot  of  them  start 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  country 
to  steal  shippers  from  each  other  and 
from  the  auctions  and  other  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  make  definite  price  guar¬ 
antees,  which,  in  most  instances,  hold 
good  only  while  eggs  are  scarce.  If 
these  summer  dealers  kept  all  their 
summer  shippers  throughout  the  year, 
they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
all  the  eggs  they  would  get  next 
spring. 

Consumption  Changes 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  usually 
figure  on  hot  weather  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  eggs  eaten,  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  people  who  leave  the 
city  in  the  summertime,  and  in  spite 
of  higher  fresh  egg  prices,  consumption 
j  regularly  goes  up  from  this  time  on 
until  November  or  December.  Of 
course  an  increasing  proportion  of  this 
is  made  up  of  relatively  cheap  storage 
eggs.  But  even  these  cost  more  than 
better  eggs  do  in  April  and  May  when 
consumption  is  at  its  lowest.  So  the 
only  way  left  to  explain  it  is  more 
salads  and  more  egg  sandwiches. 

Many  things  are  going  to  happen  in 
the  egg  business  this  summer  which  I 
am  not  smart  enough  to  predict.  There 
are  some,  however,  which  are  so  likely 
that  I  will  risk  some  statements  about 
them. 

Egg  production  in  the  Middle  West, 
judging  from  government  reports  of 
collections  at  packing  plants,  has  been 
17%  lower  so  far  this  year  than  last. 
Last  year’s  figures  are  about  3%  be¬ 
low  those  of  1933  for  the  first  twenty- 
three  weeks  of  the  year.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  production  has  been  about 
13%  less  than  last  year.  But  1934 
production  was  about  1%%  above  1933 
in  the  first  twenty-three  weeks.  We 
have  no  good  figures  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  but  in  the  Northeast,  at 
least,  there  has  probably  been  some  in¬ 
crease  in  both  of  the  last  two  years. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  July 
when  the  drought  began  to  affect  egg 
production  seriously  last  year.  This 
year’s  production  will  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  begin  to  catch  up  with  last  year’s 
figures  some  time  next  month  and 
should  exceed  it  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Egg  consumption  stayed  well  below 
the  past  five  years  average  all  during 
the  last  six  months  of  last  year.  With 
the  way  it  has  been  holding  up  during 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

the  past  two  months,  I  would  expect 
it  to  stay  ahead  of  1934  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  this  year.  Storage  holdings 
for  the  country  are  about  15%  below 
last  year. 

Meat  prices  are  well  above  last  year 
and  there  is  no  outlook  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  drop.  Egg  prices  should  hold  up 
therefore  for  another  month.  After 
that  it  will  depend  a  lot  on  how  fast 
this  year’s  heavy  pullet  crop  comes  into 
production.  Prices  should,  of  course, 
continue  above  last  year  but  the  mar¬ 
gin  might  be  cut  down  in  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Egg  Quality 

Egg  quality  will,  of  course,  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  summer  weather.  Just  how 
much  depends  mostly  on  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  Folks  in  the  more  distant  ship¬ 
ping  sections  are  giving  this  matter  a 
lot  of  thought.  The  Pacific  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  is  maintaining  a 
small  scientific  staff  who  are  putting 
practically  full  time  on  this  question. 

A  week  ago  I  saw  five  cases  of  eggs 
which  had  been  trucked  into  the  city 
from  Central  Illinois.  Well,  sir,  if  you 
folks  were  here  to  examine  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  I  asked  you  when  you  thought 
they  had  been  laid,  most  of  you  would 
have  said  “Not  more  than  two  or  three 
days  ago.”  And  you  probably  would 
have  been  pretty  close.  They  were  only 
three  days  on  the  road.  I  didn’t  see 
the  truck  they  came  in  and  couldn’t 
find  out  whether  it  was  cooled  or  not, 
but  I  expect  to  see  the  fellow  who 
shipped  them  before  this  gets  to  print 
so  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  them  next 
time. 

Do  you  see  what  that  means?  May¬ 
be  not  this  summer,  but  certainly  in 
future  summers,  it  means  that  your 
eggs  (I’m  talking  to  the  northeastern 
poultrymen)  will  compete  with  more 
and  more  fine  eggs  from  other  sections. 
One  can  hardly  afford  to  be  in  the 
poultry  business  without  handling  eggs 
as  one  would  milk  or  butter,  or  any 
other  perishable  food. 

Summer  Egg  Management 

Nearby  (northeastern)  eggs  have 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 

Effect  of  Temperature  on 
Egg  Quality 


Correct  Temperature  for 
Incubation. 


Danger  Range. 

Eggs  Deteriorate  very 
rapidly  In  Quality  be¬ 
tween  70*  and  100*. 


Fertile  Eggs  Start  Germi¬ 
nation  at  69*. 

Avoid  holding  Eggs  above 

60° 


Suitable  Temperature  for 
Keeping  Eggs  at  Fan#. 
Store  or  Home. 

Most  Favorable  C#I4 
Storage  Temp.  29*  tl 
30°. 

Eggs  Freeze  at  21*. 


Keep  a  good  rellabe 
thermometer  in  your  e*1’ 
lar  or  Egg  Storage  room. 

It  may  help  you  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  loss  of  t*9 
Quality. 


—Courtesy  Connecticut  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Summer  Notes 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


ONE  evil  that  should  not  plague  us 
next  winter  is  chicken  pox.  We  vac¬ 
cinated  our  older  pullets  this  week.  The 
others  will  get  it  later. 

The  vaccine  came  from  the  State 
Veterinary  College  laboratory.  We  us¬ 
ed  the  follicle  method.  Dr.  Brunett,  in 
charge  of  the  poultry  disease  labora¬ 
tory,  usually  suggests  the  follicle 
method.  He  says  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  any  serious  objections  to 
the  stick  method.  Every  one  to  his 
choice.  He  prefers  the  follicle  method. 

It  takes  a  little  more  time,  but  three 
of  us  vaccinated  350  pullets  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Theoretically  there  is  less 
chance  for  carrying  other  infections 
(Pullorum,  for  example)  from  bird  to 
bird  by  the  follicle  method,  since  no 
entry  is  made  to  the  blood  stream. 
Practically  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
troublesome.  It  is  usually  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain  or  to  ship  the  brush  used  with  the 
follicle  method  than  the  knife  for  the 
stick  method. 

How  to  Get  the  Vaccine 
In  New  York  State  the  vaccine  is 
supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  State 
Veterinary  College.  However,  stringent 
rules  apply  in  New  York  State  against 
indiscriminate  shipping  of  a  live  virus. 
The  College  cannot  send  the  vaccine 
direct  to  you.  The  laboratory  is  re¬ 
quired  to  send  it  to  a  veterinarian  who 
will  turn  it  over  to  you  and  collect  the 
express  charge.  He  may  or  may  not 
make  a  small  charge  for  his  services. 

Your  order  may  be  sent  through  the 
veterinarian  or  direct  to  the  laboratory. 
In  some  of  the  other  northeastern 
states  the  vaccine  is  sent  more  direct. 

When  to  Vaccinate 
How  young  a  pullet  can  be  arid  have 
the  vaccination  “take”  depends  in  part 
on  weather  conditions.  Dr.  Brunett  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  wait  until  the  pullets  are 
at  least  12  weeks  old. 

Maynard  Smith  of  Big  Flats,  Che¬ 
mung  Co.,  has  just  given  several  hun¬ 
dred  February  pullets  a  double  vaccina¬ 
tion.  One  for  chicken  pox,  the  other  for 
infectious  bronchitis.  He  had  trouble 
with  bronchitis  last  winter.  I  expect 
there  will  be  more  double  vaccinating 
as  bronchitis  continues  to  enter  more 
flocks.  Certainly  no  one  should  meddle 
with  bronchitis  vaccination  until  he  has 
to. 

*  *  * 

Chicken  Thieving 

Apparently  the  phrase  “honor  among 
thieves”  does  not  apply  to  chicken 
thieves.  I  think  I  never  knew  of  a 
meaner  and  more  despicable  act  of 
chicken  thieving  than  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention  this  week.  An  elderly  woman 
whose  pitifully  meager  existence  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  her  small  flock  had 
16  stolen — more  than  a  third  of  her 
birds. 

She  didn’t  weep.  She  was  just 
thoroughly  mad.  She  asked  what  she 
could  do.  She  had  been  to  the  sheriff 
and  to  the  state  police.  She  had  no  clues 
and  only  vague  suspicions.  She  wonder¬ 
ed  if  tattooing  the  remaining  birds 
would  be  of  any  use.  How  would  she 
get  the  tools  for  tattooing? 

What  can  be  done  after  the  birds  are 
stolen?  Usually  very  little..  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  plan  of  tatooing  our  hens 
with  a  number  registered  with  the 
State  Police,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the 
northeastern  states,  could  well  be 
adopted  by  all  poultrymen.  It  can 
serve  two  purposes;  to  restrain  the 
thieves,  and  to  detect  them  if  chickens 
are  actually  stolen. 

Laws  to  prevent  transportation  of 
poultry  without  permits  would  also  aid. 
A  nuisance,  of  course,  but  worth  the 


trouble  if  they  put  a  stop  to  chicken 
stealing. 

*  *  * 

Holding  Up  Production 

Soon  eggs  will  be  advancing  in  price 
from  week  to  week.  Fortunate  will  be 
those  who  can  keep  the  hens  laying. 
One  way  to  do  that  is  to  feed  a  wet 
mash  once  a  day  after  the  first  of  July. 
Milk  in  any  of  its  many  forms  is  an 
appetite  stimulator  and  helps  to  keep 
the  eggs  coming. 

*  *  * 

Back  to  Normalcy 

Those  pullets  that  were  milk-flushed 
out  of  their  coccidiosis  are  back.  Their 
legs  are  coloring  up,  their  combs  are 
bright.  I  think  no  permanent  damage 
has  been  done. 


Keeping  Records 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Blakeley 
We  have  kept  farm  records  for  years. 
Our  first  system  was  too  elaborate.  It 
petered  out  when  spring  work  began. 
Daytimes  the  boss  was  too  busy  work¬ 
ing  outdoors,  and  evenings  too  sleepy 
to  keep  so  many  books  posted.  (Dear 
Mr.  B.  It’s  nice  to  have  the  wives  refer 
to  us  as  “boss”  even  if  we  know  they 
are  kidding. — The  Editor). 

So  I  inherited  the  job.  It  worked  out 
this  way:  While  I  was  putting  dinner 
on  the  table,  the  boss  would  say,  “By 
the  way,  I  got  some  things  in  town 
this  morning.  Don’t  forget  to  set  them 
on  the  books.”  And  he’d  rattle  off  a  list 
a  yard  long.  Before  I  could  spare  time 
from  my  household  tasks  to  do  the 
bookkeeping,  I’d  forget  half  the  items, 
and  maybe  get  some  of  the  others 
wrong. 

I  was  a  flop  even  with  the  daily  egg 
records,  for  I  kept  them  on  the  kitchen 
calendar.  One  day  in  my  absence  a 
guest  who  believed  in  “keeping  up  to 
date”  ripped  off  and  destroyed  all  the 
“back  months”  pages.  Eight  months 
egg  records  gone! 

We  finally  worked  out  a  system  we 
find  easier  to  keep.  The  boss  takes  an 
inventory  yearly.  He  keeps  an  expense 
and  receipt  account  of  all  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  The  baby  chick  account  is  separ¬ 
ate  from  the  layers  so  we  can  figure 
out  the  cost  of  raising  pullets  or  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dozen  eggs.  An  egg  record 
card  is  tacked  near  every  henhouse 
door  with  pencil  handy.  A  check-up 
system  takes  the  place  of  a  daily  mor¬ 
tality  record.  We  count  the  pullets 
when  they  are  housed  and  again  a  year 
later,  and  keep  a  record  of  culls  sold 
or  eaten.  The  difference  in  totals  rep¬ 
resents  the  mortality  and  no  dead 
birds  are  ever  missed  by  this  method 
either.  We  use  the  same  system  with 
baby  chicks.  If  we  have  heavy  losses 
from  some  cause,  such  as  prolapsus, 
the  boss  records  it  in  his  diary  and  tells 
of  measures  taken  to  check  the  trouble. 

He  keeps  no  other  work  record  ex¬ 
cept  a  diary.  He  knows  from  experience 
how  long  routine  jobs  take  so  he  sets 
down  in  his  diary  what  he  and  the 
hired  man  have  accomplished  each  day, 
along  with  the  weather,  unusual  occur¬ 
rences,  business  deals,  etc. 

We  find  the  records  useful  in  check¬ 
ing  up  on  costs,  and  making  estimates 
for  another  year’s  business.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  excessive  mortality 
of  both  baby  chicks  and  layers.  With 
the  aid  of  our  records  we  checked  up, 
found  the  trouble  and  corrected  it, 
thereby  saving  ourselves  many  dollars. 
Last  fall  when  fire  destroyed  a  laying 
house  and  235  hens,  our  records  proved 
the  value  of  poultry  and  equipment  and 
helped  us  get  a  fair  insurance  adjust¬ 
ment. 


'ow  is  the  time  when  every  egg  counts. 
Egg  prices  are  good.  The  spread  between 
feed  cost  and  egg  prices  is  58%  greater  than  at 
this  time  in  1933  and  1934.  Instead  of  $25.00 
to  $30.00  income  per  week  over  feed  cost 
from  1,000  birds,  you  can  expect  about  $45.00 

— if  you  get  the  eggs. 

To  get  the  eggs,  you  must 
feed  your  birds.  The  best 
is  none  too  good.  You  can 
do  no  better  than  to  keep 
your  layers  on  one  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  Super  Laying 
Mashes.  These  mashes  have 
stood  the  test  as  the  only 
mash  fed  on  some  of  the 
best  poultry  farms  in  the 
East  for  seven,  eight,  and 
even  ten  years.  These  feeds 
are  highly  digestible,  and  they  digest  quickly,  enabling  the 
hen  to  turn  today’s  feed  into  tomorrow’s  egg.  Every  nu¬ 
trient  and  vitamin  the  hen  needs  to  make  eggs  is  there, 
with  a  reserve  for  body  maintenance.  These  mashes  will 
keep  your  birds  making  eggs  and  making  money  for  you. 

And  don’t  forget  about  your  coming  producers— your 
pullets.  They  must  be  fed  to  lay  as  well  as  bred  to  lay. 
Bring  them  along  to  maturity  on  G.L.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash,  the  feed  that  rears  more  pullets  than  any 
other  in  this  territory.  Then  switch  them  to  a  G.L.F. 
Laving  Mash  and  start  gathering  the  eggs. 


Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
will  quote  you  low  prices. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  --  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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125,000 pow™ 
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The  real  value  of  chicks  is  measured 
.  ,  _  by,  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultry 

Misers  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers  insure  highest  profit.  That’s  why  125.000 
pou  trymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We  have  one 
5\.on  y’  The  Best— (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 

book  free  Bjg  Cut  July  prjces 

PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf„  Br.  Leghorns  _  $6.75  $32.50  $62.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands., 

Buff  Orpingtons 
White  &.  Black  Minctcas 
Wh.  Orps.,  S.L.  Wyands. 

R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers _  5.95  _ 

Light  Mixed  for  Layers . .  5.45  26.00  49.50 

Mixed  Sexe-d  Chicks .  4.50  21.25  40.00 

ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 

SFYFD  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
orcas:  Pullets— $14.75 ;  Males— $3.00.  Any 
THICKS  Heavy  Breed:  Pullets— $  1 1.50:  Males— 
**  $7.00.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

8IEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 

mmKXmmmm  PULLETS  - — - 

Beady  for  Immediate  Shipment.  Big  Type — Large  Bodied. 
English  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Guaranteed  healthy 
and  well  raised. 

6  weeks  . . 

8  ”  _ 

10  ” 

12 


6.95  33.50  64.50 

7.45  36.00  69.50 

28.50  54.50 


40c 

50c 

60c 

70c 


Also  prices  on  older  stock.  Catalog  free. 
C.O.D.  on  Approval. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  Zee£ndNo  ftich. 


WrSJi  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wiLL0SHD!p 

f  (  A  AI1  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti¬ 
gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 
Larqe  Type  S.  C.  TOO  non  innn 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  S65 

a  MBar.AW  Rocks,  R.l.  Red*  7.00  35.00  70 

Asst  d  $6.50-100.  100%  live  dei.guar.  P.P.  Pd  Free 

Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzelier,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Summer  Eggs 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
also  improved  tremendously  in  their 
summer  quality;  so  much  so,  that  at 
one  time  last  summer  a  chain  store 
buyer  told  me  that  he  had  to  switch 
to  them  from  Pacific  Coast  eggs  for  a 
month  or  so. 

I’ve  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
conditions  on  a  number  of  farms  which 
sent  in  fine  summer  eggs  and  I  found 
some  things  of  interest. 

Most  of  these  places  use  some  form 
of  cooling.  Some  have  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  or  ice-boxes;  most  of  them 
spread  the  eggs  out  on  wire  racks  as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered.  Most  of 
them  also  have  special  rooms  or  parts 
of  rooms  that  are  insulated  or  cooled 
in  some  way.  One  Pennsylvania  farm 
has  converted  a  cool  spring  house  into 
an  egg  room.  One  New  Jersey  farm 
has  a  pan  of  water  in  the  center  of 
the  egg  room  and  racks  built  up  like 
shelves  along  two  walls.  A  large  piece 
of  cloth,  that  looks  like  an  old  bed 
sheet,  has  about  18  inches  of  its  length 
dipped  in  the  water  and  the  rest  tied 
up  to ,  the  ceiling.  An  electric  fan  is 
placed  about  15  inches  from  the  cloth 
and  blows  right  through  it.  You  would 
be  surprised  how  often  the  pan  has  to 
be  filled  in  the  summer  time.  A  dug- 
out  cellar  seems  to  give  good  results 
too. 

Take  care  of  those  summer  eggs  — 
they’ll  be  precious  if  they’re  good. 


H.  Marsh,  Waterford,  Pa. 

Day  before  the  annual  meeting,  1500 
League  women  had  their  8th  annual 
meeting,  with  Frank  Gannett,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  American  Agriculturist, 
as  guest  speaker.  Turn  to  page  2  for 
brief  summary  of  his  talk. 

Miss  Vera  McCrea,  director  of 
League  Home  Department,  stressed 
necessity  for  farm  women  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  times.  President 
Sexauer  said,  “To  the  women  of  this 
organization  should  go  a  tremendous 
amount  of  the  credit  for  the  rock-like 
firmness  of  this  organization . . . .  ” 

A  group  consisting  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Malloy,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hay¬ 
den,  Corfu,  Director  Paul  Talbot,  Miss 
Laura  C.  Ellenwood  and  Ralph  L.  Cul¬ 
ver,  business  manager  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News,  gave  a  sketch  “A 
Fortunate  Misfortune.’’ 

As  a  spectator  on  the  sidelines,  the 
writer  felt  pride  in  tanned,  clear-eyed 
delegates  who  knew  what  they  wanted; 
confidence  in  officers,  themselves  dairy¬ 
men,  who  told  in  plain  words  of  past 
year’s  work  and  future  plans;  and  re¬ 
newed  faith  in  principle  that  present 
problems,  and  new  ones,  will  finally  be 
solved  through  working  together,  in 
other  words,  through  cooperation. 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS  j 


HERBSTER’S  QCUH^'T* 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  ..  .  $  6  50—  wi 

White  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes:'"::;  LOO-  00 

&&  ’a.r-.Lr!.;  ««• . '-3 

Heavy  Mixed  .  JjO 

HERBSThR’S  HATCHERY.  Box"~MeClurg~Pa? 

LARnGfiVALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Extra  Quality  loo  innn 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30  00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35  00  70 

Assorted  $6.-100.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  HO. 

Antigen  B.W.D.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.p.  Write 
for  Cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHICKS  ccaoshdor 

Large  English  Type  inn  'pido 

White  Leghorns . . $6.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  - 6.50  63.00 

a-  S'  I-  Red\. .  7. DO  70.00 

St  New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed -  6.00  60.00 

PlNECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

20th  CENTURY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  7C 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  &  Wyandottes  7'/,e 
Also  6  other  breeds  and  Ducklings. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  catalog.  Box  R. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  NEW  Washington. 


PULLETS-  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  and  older  ready  for’  ship¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 
REDUCED  PRICES  Jersey  White  Giants. 

..  .  10  lb-  Cockerels,  six 

SmSi.  6te»Thil,i.issA. 

OHIO  APPROVED 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

PULLETS:  4,000  F*tra  Choice  White  Min- 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,11  GOSH  In!  ft  DUMA. 

Ducklings:  ^Na.cinfiorrtTecM.L4sC;  nARRyY 


[Dairymen’s  League  Rounds  Out 
Fifteen  Years  of  Progress 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

of  which  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  is 
chairman,  and  put  the  Dairymen’s  League 
on  record  as  favoring  any  plan  for  fed¬ 
eral  power  over  interstate  shipments  of 
milk  in  a  way  that  will  bring  uniformity 
of  prices,  equity  between  producers  and 
equity  between  distributors ; 

Opposed  twice  a  month  payment  for 
milk  ; 

Recommended  that  state  and  federal 
agencies  should  encourage  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  cooDerative  principles ; 

Urged  that  federal  and  other  relief 
agencies  discountinue  the  use  of  oleo  and 
butter  substitutes  and  use  butter  produc¬ 
ed  by  American  farmers ; 

Urged  payment  of  indemnities  on  cows 
condemned  for  mastitis  and  abortion  not 
only  on  first  tests  but  on  all  tests  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  the  disease. 

Judge  Miller  Honored 

Enthusiastically  approved  by  all 
present  was  the  resolution  of  tribute  to 
that  grand  old  man,  John  D.  Miller, 
who  has  retired  as  director,  after  serv¬ 
ing  the  Association  as  general  counsel 
for  18  years  and  as  vice-president  for 
17  years.  Mr.  Miller  was  given  an  ova¬ 
tion.  He  will  continue  his  work  as  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  League. 

Tribute  was  also  paid  to  H.  H.  Marsh, 
retiring  director  from  district  17  for 
the  past  13  years. 

Officers,  with  few  exceptions  were 
reelected.  Exceptions  are: 

H.  H.  Rathbun  of  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y.,  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
who  was  elected  first  vice-president  to 
succeed  John  D.  Miller; 

Thomas  R.  White  of  Meshoppen,  Pa., 
elected  director  for  district  22,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  J.  D.  Miller  of  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Emery  Grout,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  elect¬ 
ed  director  of  district  17  to  suceed  H. 


NEW_LOW  PRICES 


NO  FURTHER 
REDUCTIONS 


WOLF  CHICKS 


FROM  FLOCKS  INSPECT  ED  BY  A 

Order  Wolf  cbic*.  today.  12  breed*  fnm  Bl—Atttlti  FW>,  kr  Aalife*  Ur  B.  W.  D.  All  reactor*  rev 

Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

BWAetod  mi  Fleck  luyedW  kj  A.  f.  JL 


Wtfjm&i  mil  I Ubet 
BMtcsfed  U<  m(  n*ck 
bj  A.  F.  A. 

100 

$6.50 


500 

$32.50 


$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 


I  Hw#i.jreoropperUwty 

Order  from  this  Ad 
01.00  Books  your  order 

S.  C,  White  Leghorns  { 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  f 

Bvre4  &  White  Rocks  S.  C.  4  R.  C.  Reds,  ) 

BUd  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wjan- 
dftltt,  Buff  Orpingtons  j 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  . 

j  F„  Z5  d.icV.  *c  p..  chid,  -  t„  SB  cUdu  .dd  V  „„  .kid,  _  ,1.00  b»k.  „d„  -  W.  M,  C.O.  D  U, 

Box  6 


7.00 

35.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.00 

40.00 

0.00 

45.00 

00.00 

6.50 

32.50 

7-00 

35.00 

70.00 

6.50 

32.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

si. OO  BOOKS 
TOUR  ORDER 

P.  A. 

■r.d  - .  l«ry„  k..  Mot?  -  14. da,  Imkii,. 

Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Matin, 
■-*«“  W  fU  bOTUd  l ,Lt  L 
100  500  1000 

$7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

8-25  41.25  82.50 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

Order  front  this  Ad. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

balaaco.  phi*  po*Uf<  and  C.  O.  D.  charge*. 


GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


Grading  —  Does  It  Pay? 

( Continued,  from  Page  8) 
adopt  a  standard.  This  may  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment  standard  or  it  may  be  of  one’s 
own  making.  The  federal  standards 
are  printed  in  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  190  under  the  title  “Hand¬ 
book  of  United  States  Standards  for 
Grading  and  Marketing  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,’’  and  they  afford  a 
very  helpful  guide. 

A  standard  must  be  based  on  value 
to  the  housewife  and  to  the  consumer, 
but  it  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
trade,  which  is  really  guided  by  the 
consumer. 

A  standard  should  be  practical,  high 
enough  to  bring  the  advantages  of 
grading  but  not  so  high  as  to  unduly 
increase  costs  or  to  block  the  sale  of 
goods. 

With  a  standard  chosen,  the  next  job 
is  to  hold  it.  Workers  must  be  train¬ 
ed  and  supervision  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  practice  in  line  with  the  standard. 

Equipment  and  methods  should  be 
simple,  especially  at  first.  Heavy  over¬ 
head  and  operating  cost  has  wrecked 
many  an  effort  that  should  have  been 
profitable.  There  are  many  bulletins 
on  methods  of  dealing  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  crops.  Send  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  or  Cornell  for  references. 

A  big  fight  is  ahead  for  any  one  who 
undertakes  grading.  Some  trade 
should  not  have  highly  graded  pro¬ 
duce.  Some  trade  should  have  it  but 
thinks  it  doesn’t  want  it.  Some  trade 
wants  it  but  doesn’t  want  to  pay  an 
extra  penny  for  it.  Resistance  will  be 
met  on  every  hand.  In  general,  ad¬ 
vances  are  first  resisted,  then  accept¬ 
ed,  then  demanded  and  then  bragged 
about. 

Much  research  on  grading  is  gravely 
needed.  Little  research  effort  has  been 
wasted  on  production  methods  but  half 
as  much  time  and  money  devoted  to 
marketing  would  do  much  for  us.  Re¬ 
sults  will  conflict  but  knowledge  is 
what  we  need,  if  the  “will  to  do”  is 
to  be  guided  intelligently. 


MONDAY,  JULY  8 

12:35 — ''Will  Your  Cultivated  Crops  Be  Smothered  Out 
By  Weeds?”  Prof.  J.  H.  Barron. 

12:45 — "Summer  Guests,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  9 

12:35 — "Summer  Seeding  for  Winter  Feeding,”  C.  M 
Austin. 

12:45— "See  New  York  State  First,”  Earl  S.  Flack. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  10 

!iiVhat  Running  Water  Means  On  My  Farm.” 

12:45 —  John  Nicholson,  Esq.”  Halsey  B.  Knapp 
(Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JULY  II 

12:35 — "Why  Farm  Incomes  Are  Low,”  Prof.  R.  E 
Moser. 

FRIDAY.  JULY  12 

12:35 — New  York.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Mrs.  Esther  Page. 

SATURDAY.  JULY  13 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — “A  Change  for  a 
Week,”  Rensselaer  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  JULY  15 

12:35— “Managed  Farming,”  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart. 

12:45— "Cooking  the  Cool  Way,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  16 

12:35— "Fruit  Growing  Goes  Scientific,”  W.  J.  Clark 

12:45— "Where  to  Spend  Your  Vacation  —  The  Adiron¬ 
dack8.”  E.  P.  Alexander,  Director,  N.  Y.  State 
Historical  Association. 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  17 

* ^ ;35 — "Why  I  Prefer  Electric  Milk  Cooling." 

2:45— Fircs/’  F-  Pollard  (Countryside 

THURSDAY,  JULY  18 

12:35 — "Vegetables  with  Flavor  In  Their  Favor,”  H 
B.  Davis. 

12:45— "Wire  Cuts  and  Other  Wounds  in  Animals” 
Ur.  Walter  L.  Gilbert. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  19 

12:35  New^York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

12:45— "The  Women’s  Comer,”  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Specialist, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  20 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "New  Yards  for  Old,” 
Ulster  County  4-H  Clubs. 


that  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  always 
to  have  the  best  bull  that  I  can  afford. 
It  is  my  idea  that  a  bull  should  come 
from  a  family  of  good  cows  instead  of 
a  single  high  record  individual.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  lower  line  in  a  pedigree  is 
the  most  important  —  the  maternal 
line  for  several  generations  back. 

“And  now  to  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  very  much  interested  —  culling. 
And  I  mean  intelligent  culling. 
Bulls  are  commonly  measured  by  their 
worth  as  breeders.  No  so  our  cows — 
they  are  too  often  judged  and  culled 
by  their  worth  as  producers.  When 
we  begin  to  cull  our  cows  according  to 
their  worth  as  breeders,  I  believe  we’re 
headed  toward  more  uniformly  high 
production.  One  of  my  greatest  milk¬ 
ers  wasn’t  worth  a  nickel  as  a  breeder; 
I  haven’t  a  single  descendant  of  hers 
today. 

“I  believe  when  you  find  an  outcrop 
of  a  poor  cow — weed  her  out,  and 
her  daughters  with  her.  Check  that 
poor  outcrop  right  there.  Don’t  keep 
her  daughter,  thinking  she’ll  be  good 
like  her  grandmother.  Maybe  she  will, 
but  I  believe  she’ll  likely  be  a  poor 
breeder  and  you’ll  have  a  ‘spotted’ 
family,  full  of  ups  and  downs. 

“Perhaps  my  mistakes  would  not 
stare  me  in  the  face  quite  so  sharply 
if  I  didn’t  have  17  years  of  records  to 
emphasize  what  has  happened.  How¬ 
ever,  these  records  have  helped  me  to 
put  together  the  story  of  just  what  has 
happened,  and  even  though  it  isn’t  all 
as  pleasant  as  I  should  like,  I  value 
those  records  so  much  that  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  keep  on  herd  testing.” 

Editor  s  Note  :  Story  on  this  page  is 
reprinted  from  the  Ayrshire  Digest  by 
permission  of  the  editor. 


Confessions  of  an  Ayrshire 
Breeder 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
pound  to  every  5.5  pounds  of  milk.  I 
think  this  is  the  lowest  in  18  years  of 
testing,  and  shows  that  probably  I 
have  the  most  efficient  herd  today  that 
I  have  ever  had. 

“I’ve  learned  my  lesson  and  I  hope 
other  breeders  will  profit  by  it  and  not 
waste  six  years  going  through  the  mill 
as  I  did.  I  have  also  learned  my  les¬ 
son  about  herd  sires  and  have  decided 


New  York  State  to  Be  Host 
to  Cooperators 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

dairyman,  poultryman  and  crop  grow¬ 
er,  of  Marcellus ;  and  Herbert  King, 
fruit  grower,  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of  Trumans- 
burg. 

In  the  mails  soon  will  be  a  60  page 
folder  with  a  complete  program.  If 
you  plan  to  attend  or  are  interested, 
send  a  postcard  to  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  1731  Eye  St.,  N.  W-, 
Washington,  D.  C-,  for  your  copy. 
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( Continued  from  Page  12) 

1922  Treaty,  guaranteeing  her  inde-  management  could  become  one  of 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity,  greatest  competitors  among  nations. 

SLANT :  This  is  Europe’s  busy  day  FalTOers  Are  Buying 
and  wise-guy  Japan  knows  it.  With 

trouble  at  home,  Europe  can  do  little  Buying  power  among  farmers  is  in- 
more  than  look  with  disapproving  eye  creasing.  Sales  of  general  merchan- 
on  Japan’s  greediness.  Trouble  will  dising  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
start  later  when  bigger  and  more  for  May  were  17  per  cent  higher  than 
powerful  Japan  hangs  “Keep  Out”  sign  for  last  year,  and  44  per  cent  above 
on  China’s  trade  door.  May  of  1933. 


SELF-POWERED  FARM  WASHER 


Farm  News 
of  Fortnight 


Over  There 


Bankhead  Bill  Passes  Senate 

IY  vote  of  45  to  32,  Bankhead  bil- 


B 


lion  dollar  farm  tenant  bill  passed 
Senate  June  24  and  was  sent  to  the 
House.  Provides  for: 

1.  Capitalization  at  50  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  started. 

2.  Authority  to  issue  million  dollars 
worth  of  government  bonds. 


3.  Setting  up  administration  board, 
known  as  Farmers  Home  Corporation, 
to  loan  money  to  buy  farms,  farm 
houses,  livestock,  equipment,  machin¬ 
ery,  furnishings,  and  supplies. 

Idea  is  to  loan  money  to  farmers, 
particularly  farm  tenants,  with  which 
to  buy  and  equip  their  farms  and  on 
terms  that  approach  straight  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  or  gift. 

Opposing  senators  said  measure  was 
socialistic,  and  that  Government  was 
entering  on  a  program  that  never 
could  be  stopped.  To  supply  all  ten¬ 
ants  and  share  croppers  with  farms  of 
average  size  would  cost  21  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  “It  is  not  the  function  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  said  opponents  of  this  bill, 
“to  buy  farms  for  anybody.” 

SLANT:  Administration  has  done 
excellent  job  in  reorganizing  and  in¬ 
creasing  farm  credit  work  through 
Federal  Land  banks,  Intermediate 
Credit  banks,  Production  Credit  cor¬ 
porations,  and  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 
Through  these  organizations  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  farmer  in  the  United 
States  who  has  sufficient  collateral  or 
equities  to  justify  either  a  farm 
mortgage  or  a  short  time  loan  to  get 
one.  Nothing  but  harm  is  done  to  a 
farmer  or  any  other  individual  by  loan¬ 
ing  him  money  which  he  cannot  repay. 
Nearly  all  lending  under  Bankhead 
Bill,  if  it  finally  becomes  a  law,  will 
be  bad  loans  from  business  standpoint. 
Moreover,  though  a  mere  billion  dol¬ 
lars  may  not  mean  anything  among 
senators,  taxpayers  will  some  time 
have  to  fork  up  most  of  it. 

U.  S.  Heads  in  Exports 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  United 
States  led  world  in  exports  in  1934. 
Also  for  first  time  since  World  War, 
this  country  fell  behind  Germany  in 
imports,  dropping  to  third  place. 
Japan  rose  from  eighth  to  sixth  place 
in  imports,  and  kept  her  position  as 
seventh  among  nations  in  amount  of 
exports.  Russia  occupied  nineteenth 
place  in  world  trade.  With  her  tre¬ 
mendous  resources,  Russia,  under  right 


UNPLEASANT  surprise  for  several 
European  nations  was  recently 
concluded  treaty  between  England  and 
Germany,  giving  the  latter  right  to 
build  a  navy  35  per  cent  as  large  as 
the  British  Empire’s.  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  lesser  lights  resent  Eng¬ 
land’s  solo  move,  and  foresee  new  arms 
race,  as  Germany’s  approved  new  ton¬ 
nage  will  exceed  the  present  Italian 
navy  and  be  85  per  cent  as  large  as 
present  French  navy.  They  say  they 
will  now  have  to  step  theirs  up  to  keep 
in  the  picture. 

British  answer  to  criticisms  is  that 
Germany  intends  to  rearm  anyway, 
and  it  is  better  to  get  her  into  an 
agreement  rather  than  let  her  run 
amuck.  British  treaty  pins  Germany 
down  to  fairly  moderate  figures,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  case  of  submarines,  her 
most  dangerous  weapon.  SLANT : 
How  long  will  she  stay  pinned  down? 

“Butt  out”  Says  Mussolini 

Curtain  is  going  up  on  October  1st 
for  Italian-Ethiopian  war,  according  to 
all  signs.  Mussolini,  in  spite  of  recent 
promise  to  submit  quarrel  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  is  feverishly  preparing  to  strike 
when  rainy  season  ends,  and  has  warn¬ 
ed  other  nations  to  mind  their  own 
business. 


V anis king  A  m  ericans 


u\ 7ANISHING,”  says  a  Georgia 
N  storekeeper,  “are  the  country 
store  cracker  barrel  philosophers.” 
Reason:  everything  now  is  packed  in 
cardboard  boxes.  “Can’t  set  on  them, 
and  there’s  nothing  to  whittle.  When 
you  can’t  set  and  you  can’t  whittle,  you 
can’t  philosophize.” 


Famous  Maine  Sons  and 
Daughters 

Check  this  list  to  see  how  many  of 
the  names  given  on  page  25  you  were 
able  to  place: 


..AND  STILL  IS 


Maytag  leadership  is  un¬ 
questioned.  Why  compro¬ 
mise  with  quality  when 
you  can  own  a  Maytag  at 

TODAY’S  LOW  PRICE 


The  Maytag  is  cheaper  to 
own  because  of  its  finer 
construction — more  satis¬ 
factory  to  own  because  of 
its  one-piece,  heat -retam¬ 
ing,  cast-aluminum  tub, 

Gyratator  washing  ac¬ 
tion,  Roller  Water  Re¬ 
mover,  and  a  score  of 
other  advantages. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Founded  1893  •  Newton,  Iowa 
SEE  THE  NEAREST  MAYTAG  DEALER  NOW 


ONLY  MAYTAG  HAS 
THE  GASOLINE 
MULTI-MOTOR 

...the  engine  built 
by  Maytag.  It 
represents  twenty 
years’  develop¬ 
ment —  has  but 
four  working  parts 
— simple,  smooth, 
quiet  power,  built 
for  a  woman  to 
operate.  F-&-35 

YERY  EASY  TERMS  ARRANGED 


rnnp  — Box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs  select 
17  Km  at. at.  cigarette  or  pipe  Barley,  $1-00. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH.  ICY. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  core  to  say  that  yen 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recoreT'free 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Ycrar  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both 
free  L-  F.  Randolph,  594  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


William  Pitt  Fessenden 
James  G.  Blaine 

Thomas  B.  Reed 
Henry  Wardsworth  Longfellow 
Hugh  McCulloch 
Neal  Dow 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary 
Edgar  Wilson  Nye 
(‘‘Bill  Nye”) 

Charles  F.  Browne 
(Artemus  Ward) 

Kate  Douglas  Wlggin 
Lillian  Nordica 
Annie  Louise  Cary 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
Frank  A.  Munsey 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curti* 

Melville  W.  Fuller 

Hiram  S.  Maxim 
Hudson  Maxim 
Sir  William  Pepperell 

Rutus  King 


Statesman  and  financier. 
Congressman,  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

Statesman. 

Poet. 

Financier. 

Temperance  Reformer. 
Explorer. 

Humorist. 

Humorist. 

Novelist. 

Operatic  Soprano. 

Singer. 

Writer. 

Publisher  and  Newspaper 
proprietor. 

President,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Jurist  —  Chief  Justice 
Supreme  Court. 
Inventor  maxim  gun. 
Inventor  of  explosives. 
American  soldier — Chief 
Justice  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  1730-1759. 

Political  leader. 


Colonial 


Send  for  this  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  Colonial  Recipe  Booklet  on 
Molasses  Cookies  including  35  de¬ 
licious  Molasses  recipes  and  52 
ways  to  serve  gingerbread.  It’s  free. 

Your  chance  of  winning  a  prize  in 
the  Grange  Molasses  Cookie  Con¬ 
test  will,  of  course,  be  greater  if 
you  use  the  best  ingredients.  To 
make  cookies  with  that  old-time 
golden  goodness  use  the  real  old 
fashioned  molasses  —  Colonial. 

Colonial  Red  Label  Molasses  is 
made  from  the  finest  of  fresh 
crushed  sugar  cane  juice.  Extra 
fine,  pure  and  delicious.  It’s  one 
of  the  best  you  can  buy. 

Colonial  _ 

RED  LABEL  ,  I _ 

MOLASSES  & 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  CO.,  Inc.,  616  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Colonial  Molasses  Co.,  Inc-, 

616  Kent  Ave-,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  retip* 
booklet. 


Name 


Address 


(432)  20 
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Hof  1 Weather 
Drinks  and  Desserts 


'Mr s.  oRoct-  wamw  warn 


COOL  DRINKS  work  wonders  to¬ 
wards  taking  the  “cuss”  off  hot 
weather,  and  you  don’t  have  to  go 
away  from  your  own  farm  kitchen  to 
provide  them  in  plenty.  To  be  refresh¬ 
ing,  a  drink  has  to  be  cold,  not  too 
sweet,  and  easy  to  make.  Lemonade, 
of  course,  is  a  grand  old  standby,  but 
we  all  like  variety.  Get  it  with  these: 

MILK  SHAKES 

Egg  milk  shake:  1  egg,  dash  Of  salt, 
1  tbsp.  sugar,  a  speck  of  nutmeg,  cin¬ 
namon  or  %  tsp.  vanilla,  and  %  cup 
milk.  Beat  egg  until  foamy;  add  salt, 
sugar,  milk  and  desired  flavoring.  Stir 
until  sugar  has  dissolved  or  shake  vig¬ 
orously.  Cool  and  serve. 

Maple  milk  shake:  1  tbsp.  maple 
sugar,  dash  of  salt,  and  %  cup  milk. 
Mix  in  order  given,  shake  well,  and 
serve  cool.  Whipped  cream  may  be 
served  on  top. 

Caramel  milk  shake:  1  tsp.  caramel 
syrup,  dash  of  salt,  %  cup  of  milk  and 
%  tsp.  vanilla. 

Chocolate  milk  shake:  1  to  2  tsp. 
chocolate  syrup;  add  %  cup  milk  and 
a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 

FRUITY  MILK  DRINKS 

To  each  glass  of  milk,  add  2  or  3 
tsps.  of  heavy  syrup.  Beat  well  and 
serve  with  chopped  ice: 

Variation  1:  Use  juice  from  peaches, 
prunes,  pears,  plums,  etc. 

Variation  2:  Add  2  or  3  tsps.  of 
marmalade  —  cherry,  grape,  or  orange 


USE  FRUIT  JUICES  in  sauces,  ice  creams,  sherbets,  gelatine  salads 
and  desserts,  besides  using  them  freely  as  beverages.  Excellent  ma¬ 
terials  for  juice  are  cherries,  currants,  elderberries,  grapes,  and  purple 
or  black  raspberries.  Unfortunately,  red  raspberry  juice  fades. 

Boiling  fruit  juice  alters  the  flavor.  Hence  the  directions  given  be¬ 
low  are  for  sterilizing  only.  Most  of  these  juices  may  be  diluted  be¬ 
fore  serving: 

With  a  potato  masher  or  the  bottom  of  a  fruit  jar,  crush  ripe, 
washed,  stemmed  fruit  in  the  pan  which  is  to  be  used  for  heating  the 
fruit.  To  each  quart  of  fruit  add  a  few  tablespoonfuls  water.  Set 
over  a  pan  of  water  and  heat  to  165°F-175°F  (less  than  boiling)  until 
the  fruit  is  soft,  about  10-12  minutes.  Let  stand  about  5  minutes,  then 
pour  into  a  jelly  bag  and  let  drip  for  several  hours. 

Pour  carefully  through  4  layers  of  cheese  cloth  to  avoid  stirring  up 
sediment  at  bottom  of  pan.  Allow  V2  to  1  cup  sugar  per  gallon  of 
juice.  Pour  warm  juice  into  scalded  glass  containers  (scald  all  corks, 
caps  or  lids,  and  rubber  rings).  Set  cover  on  lightly. 

Process  on  a  wire  rack  in  a  hot  water  bath —  175°F,  water  to  with¬ 
in  1  to  1 V2  inches  of  the  top  of  the  container.  Pints  require  25  min¬ 
utes,  quarts  30  minutes,  y2  gallons  35  minutes  and  gallons  50  minutes. 
Seal  completely,  and  label  when  cold. 


Sweltering  days  call  for  cold  drinks. 
Surprise  the  family  with  som* 
these  delicious  new  mixtures . 


—  to  each  glass  of  milk.  Shake  well, 
garnish  with  a  sprig  of  mint. 

EGG-NOGS 

Beat  1  egg  well,  add  %  tbsps.  sugar. 
Beat  again.  Add  %  cup  milk  or  cream. 
Flavor  with  1  tsp.  vanilla  or  a  sprinkle 
of  nutmeg  or  cinnamon. 

A  rich  flavorful  egg-nog  may  be 
made  by  separating  the  white  from  the 
yolk  and  beating  yolk  until  thick. 
Then  add  iy2  tbsps.  sugar.  Beat  it  in 
well.  Beat  white  to  stiff  froth,  fold  it 
into  yolk  and  sugar;  add  6  tbsps.  milk 
or  cream  and  5  tbsps.  of  strong  coffee. 

TOMATO  JUICE  COCKTAIL 

Two  cups  tomato  juice,  juice  of  y2 
lemon,  salt  to  taste.  Combine  ingredi¬ 


ents  and  chill.  If  more  seasoning  is 
desired,  one-half  tsp.  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  may  be  added,  or  y2  tsp.  grated 
horse  radish.  Some  persons  like  1  tsp. 
sugar  added  also. 

V  % 

RHUBARB  SYRUP 

One  quart  hot  rhubarb  liquid,  y2  cup 
sugar.  Combine  strained  hot  juice  from 
hot  rhubarb  and  sugar.  Cook  3  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  constantly.  Let  cool. 
Dilute  to  taste  with  water  or  combine 
with  juice  from  sweet  fruits  or  berries 
to  make  a  delicious  drink. 

CARAMEL  SYRUP 

Melt  one  cup  sugar  in  a  dry  pan 
until  smooth  and  brown.  Add  one  cup 
boiling  water,  stir  well,  boil  3  minutes, 


cool,  bottle,  and  use  for  flavoring  milk 
beverages  and  desserts. 

CHOCOLATE  SYRUP 

One-half  cup  cocoa,  y2  cup  sugar, 
y&  tsp.  salt,  1  cup  boiling  water.  Mix 
dry  ingredients  in  saucepan,  add  boil¬ 
ing  water  gradually  and  cook  gently  5 
minutes  until  a  smooth  thick  paste  is 
formed.  Cooking  for  20  min.  in  double 
boiler  improves  flavor.  You  can  keep 
this  syrup  in  a  covered  glass  jar  in  a 
cool  place  for  use  in  milk  shakes,  cocoa, 
or  as  a  sauce  for  desserts.  If  used  for 
cocoa,  allow  1  tbsp.  of  the  syrup  for 
each  cup  of  milk. 

ICED  TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Allow  1  tsp.  of  tea  per  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  one  extra  “for  the  pot.” 
Bring  fresh  water  quickly  to  a  boil, 
pour  it  over  the  tea,  and  allow  it  to 
steep  covered  for  3  minutes.  If  this 
hot  drink  can  be  poured  directly  onto 
cracked  ice,  it  is  then  at  its  best. 
Where  ice  is  scarce,  make  the  tea  in 
advance  and  let  it  cool.  In  this  case, 
it  may  also  be  mixed  with  a  sugar 
syrup  of  1  cup  sugar  to  4  cups  water, 
boiled  together  for  5  minutes.  This 
sugar  syrup  is  nice  to  keep  on  hand  in 
the  icebox  ready  to  mix  with  any  drink 
as  needed.  A  sprig  of  mint  and  a  slice 
( Continued  on  1 Page  22) 


,‘Goody!”  says  the  whole  family, 
from  Grandpa  down  to  Johnny,  when 
Ma  brings  on  the  ice  cream. 


CAN  plenty  of  Fruit  Juices 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  '  Aecn>EOT 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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ROVED 

25 

EARS 


Home  Canners’  Textbook  10c.  Fol¬ 
low  approved  canning  instructions. 
Get  1935  edition  of  our  popular 
textbook.  Complete.  Reliable.  80 
pages  of  recipes,  new  methods, 
etc.,  with  free  supply  of  12  doz. 
canning  labels,  gummed 
and  printed  with  names 
of  fruits,  vegetables, 
w«\  etc.  Send  today. 


When  buying  new  jars,  re¬ 
member  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal, 
Atlas  Mason,  Atlas  Good 
Luck,  Atlas  Wholefruit 
and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth 
Mason  Jars  are  the 
only  jars  which  are 
all  equipped  with  the 
famous  Good  Luck 
Jar  Rubbers. 

IBilli 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

11  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK1 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


:A 


Thousands  exclaim 
“Quickest  service, 
|  finest  quality  work 
f  ever.”  Individual 
attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA!!  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x  10  hand-painted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Film  Service 
Dept,  c  58 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Charming 

.  .  .  and 


c 
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Canning  experts  and  demonstrators  every¬ 
where  have  used  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers 
by  preference  for  25  years.  More  sold  than 
any  other  kind.  Widest  sealing  surface  of 
any  jar  ring  made.  Absolutely  safe.  10c  a 
doz.,  3  doz.  for  25c.  Cheapest  canning  in¬ 
surance  you  can  buy.  Ask  for  them  by  name.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

foe.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.T. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  t 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
•arnesUy  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  familiei 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUHEATT.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Rolls  Developed. 


Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Where  a  Stop 
Invites  a  Stay 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  meals. 
Smart  service.  Convenient  location. 
Rates  : 

Single — $1.50  to  $3.00.  Double — $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Suites  —  $5.00  and  up. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 


brother  and  sister  suit  pat¬ 
terns  NO.  3369  has  a  delightful  navy- 
touch  in  combining  navy  blue 
with  white.  Cotton  broadcloth,  striped 
percale,  linen  or  pique  would  be  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  this  delightful  design 
which  comes  in  pattern  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  If  both  patterns  are  to  be  the 
same  size,  they  come  for  the  price  of 
one,  but  if  different  sizes  are  wanted 
for  the  two  it  will  be  15c  extra.  Size 
4  requires  1  3/8  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  and  iy2  yards  of  binding  for  either 
garment. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3348  has 

youthfully  slim  lines,  a  shirred  jabot 
and  the  new  cape  sleeves.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  smart  for  town  or  country  af¬ 
ternoons  in  sheer  batiste  print  with  a 
dark  ground.  Dimity,  voile,  and  other 
soft  sheers  are  equally  good.  The  small 
illustration  shows  how  very  simple  this 
charming  dress  is  to  construct.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
Sy2  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3269  is  an 

adorable  sheer  cotton  for  summer  af¬ 
ternoon  wear.  The  effective  shirred 
capelet,  pockets  and  low  skirt  flounce 
are  important  new  style  features  for 
this  simple  dress  whose  pattern  comes 
in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40- 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yards  of  35-inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if 
you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


Hot  Weather  Drinks  and  Desserts 

( Continued  from  Page  20 ) 

of  lemon  added  to  each  glass  of  iced 
tea  peps  it  up. 

Strong  coffee,  combined  with  milk 
or  cream  and  poured  over  cracked  ice 
or  otherwise  chilled,  is  also  delicious 
and  refreshing  to  grownups.  Allow  3 
tbsps.  coffee  per  cup  of  boiling  water 
to  make  a  strong  coffee. 

Frozen  Desserts 

Ice  cream,  the  great  American  des¬ 
sert,  never  loses  its  appeal.  The  crav¬ 
ing  for  it  is  a  healthy  appetite,  which 
might  well  be  encouraged  when  good 
rich  milk  or  cream  and  fresh  eggs  are 
used  in  the  making.  Here  are  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  an  excellent  recipe: 

Three  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  %  tbsp. 
corn  starch,  2  pints  whole  milk,  ys  tsp. 
salt,  1  1/3  cups  cream,  1  tsp.  vanilla. 
Make  a  custard  of  the  first  five  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Let  cool,  add  cream  and  vanilla, 
and  freeze.  If  chocolate  cream  is  want¬ 


ed,  add  to  the  hot  custard  2  squares 
(oz.)  of  chocolate  melted  in  %  cup 
hot  water.  Also,  add  an  extra  %  cup 
sugar.  If  young  children  are  to  have 
this  cream,  use  only  1  y2  squares  of 
chocolate.  This  recipe  can  be  varied 
by  folding  in  crushed  peppermint  sticks 
(1  cupful),  or  the  same  amount  of 
crushed  peanut  brittle,  while  mixture 
is  mushy. 

Cherry  Ice  Cream 

One  pint  of  canned,  sour,  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  2  cups  of  sugar,  *4  tsp.  of  salt, 
3  pints  thin  cream,  1/3  tsp.  grated 
lemon  rind.  Chop  cherries  very  fine. 
Scald  cream  in  double  boiler,  add  sugar 
and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Cook 
the  mixture,  add  the  other  ingredients 


”V:V;“..Sr 


'‘Let’s  call  up  your  rich  relatives.  That’ll  cool  us  off  in  a  hurry!” — Judge. 


including  cherry  juice,  and  freeze  them 
If  fresh  cooked  cherries,  or  cherries 
canned  with  pits  are  used,  a  flavor  re¬ 
sembling  maraschino  cherries  may  be 
obtained  if  eight  to  twelve  pits  are 
cracked  in  a  tightly  tied  muslin  bag 
and  cooked  with  the  mixture.  This 
recipe  makes  about  two  quarts. 

Blackberry  Ice 

Wash  a  quart  of  blackberries,  mash 
and  rub  through  a  coarse  sieve,  press¬ 
ing  pulp  through  thoroughly.  Boil  two 
cups  sugar  with  2  cups  water  to  a 
syrup.  Cool,  add  blackberry  juice  and 
freeze.  Serve  in  tall  glasses. — B.  S. 

Coffee  Mousse 

One-half  cup  strong  coffee,  1%  cups 
heavy  cream,  whipped,  3  eggs,  y2  cup 
sugar,  1  tsp.  vanilla,  %  tsp.  salt.  To 
the  well  beaten  egg  yolks,  add  sugar 
slowly,  till  it  is  free  from  all  grains. 
Stir  coffee  in  gradually  and  cook  in 
double  boiler,  stirring  till  thickened. 
Allow  to  cool  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites,  adding  salt  and  vanilla  last. 
Fold  in  whipped  cream,  pack  in  salt 
and  ice  for  four  hours,  or  in  the  freez¬ 
ing  tray  of  electric  refrigerator  if  you 
have  one. — B.  S. 

Frozen  puddling 

One  pint  heavy  cream,  whipped,  1 
cup  broken  nut  meats,  y2  cup  sugar, 
2  eggs,  2  tsps.  vanilla,  %  lb.  candied 
cherries.  To  lightly  beaten  egg  yolks 
and  sugar  add  vanilla,  and  fold  in  stiff¬ 
ly  beaten  whites.  Fold  in  whipped 
cream.  Add  nuts  and  cherries  (cut 
small)  and  pack  in  ice  and  salt  for 
four  hours,  or  in  freezing  tray  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator. — B.  S. 

Ed. — Cherry  preserve,  drained  dry, 
may  be  substituted  for  candied  cherries. 
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Bedsteads 

EARLY  American  bedsteads  are  one 
of  the  simplest  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  and  useful,  forms  of 
antique  furniture.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  search  around  in  your 
attic  or  bam  loft  for  old  head-boards, 
foot-boards,  and  side  rails.  Many  of 
the  early  beds  were  taken  apart  and 
put  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  when 
modern  springs  and  mattresses  were 
first  introduced.  These 
beds  can,  in  most  cases, 
easily  be  renovated,  and 
the  complete  frames  will 
bring  a  good  price.  Or 
they  can  be  fitted,  at 
small  cost,  with  modern 
springs  and  made  quite 
as  comfortable  for  your 
own  use  as  any  new  bed 
you  can  buy. 

A  bed  is,  of  course,  an 
extremely  simple  piece 
of  furniture.  Essenti¬ 
ally,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  open  framework 
designed  to  support  a 
mattress.  And  the  early 
cabinet  makers  made  no 
attempt  to  go  beyond 
that  simplicity.  Figure 
1  is  a  drawing  of  a  bed 
now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  made 
late  in  the  17th  Century 
and  is  probably  the  first 
folding  bed  ever  produc¬ 
ed  in  this  country.  You 
can  see  that  there  was 
very  little  attempt  at 
decoration.  The  lower 
part  is  merely  a  stout 
frame  holding  a  lattice 
of  rope  which  supported 
the  mattress.  The  high 
back  posts  and  the  “test¬ 
er,”  or  light  framework 
from  which  the  bed  cur- 


By  Jonathan  Fife 

graceful  appearance,  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  over  the  earlier  forms. 

The  corner  posts  were  now  more 
elaborately  treated.  All  four  posts, 
which  were  five  or  six  feet  tall,  were 
turned  in  vase-shaped  forms  and  those 
at  the  foot  were  ornamented  with  reed¬ 
ing  or  spirals.  The  legs  below  the  rails 
were  also  often  turned  rather  than 
left  square.  Only  the  head-boards  re¬ 
mained  simple,  the  up¬ 
per  edge  being  merely 
arched  or  sloped  to  a 
central  point,  like  a 
gable. 

It  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  beds  intended 
for  use  in  country  homes 
had  somewhat  different 
dimensions  than  those 
made  for  city  use.  The 
former  had  side  rails 
raised  twenty-two  to 
twenty-six  inches  from 
the  floor,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  only  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches.  A  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that 
drafts  were  more  com¬ 
mon  in  farm  homes  than 
in  town  houses! 

A  really  old  bed  can 
be  recognized  by  various 
parts  of  its  structure. 
Each  side  of  the  canopy 
framework  was  in  two 
pieces,  hinged  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  cross  pieces  at 
the  head  and  foot  were 
lap-jointed,  the  others 
dovetailed.  The  pins 
which  held  the  frame¬ 
work  to  the  tops  of  the 
posts  were  of  hand 
wrought  iron,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  side  and 
end  rails  were  bored  for 
the  rope  lattice.  The 


A n other  Form  of  Canopy 
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tains  were  hung,  are  perfectly  plain,  posts  and  rails  were  securely  join- 
In  the  day  time  the  lower  part  of  the  ed  together  by  eight  screws,  two  at 
bed  was  folded  up  behind  the  curtains,  each  corner,  and  all  of  these  screws 
These  were  often  colorful  and  highly  except  the  two  rear  ones  were  counter- 
lecorative,  but  the  bed  itself  was  sunk  and  concealed  by  brass  rosettes 


simply  something  to  sleep  on  —  and  not 
very  comfortably,  either' 


Such  beds  as  these  are  not  com¬ 
monly  found  completely  preserved. 
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The  majority  of  beds  were  high  four-  Usually  the  canopy  is  missing,  or  the 
posters,  completely  enclosed  in  curtains  side  rails  may  have  been  thrown  away 
hung  from  the  tester,  and  while  they  and  longer  ones  substituted.  But  if 
could  not  be  folded  up  like  the  one  il-  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
lustrated,  they  were  made  in  the  even  the  head-  and  foot-boards  and 
same  simple  fashion.  It  was  not  un-  posts,  you  should  make  every  effort  to 
til  the  Chippendale  period  that  any  put  them  in  good  condition.  The  can- 
elaboration  was  attempted.  Then  cabi-  opy  can  easily  be  reproduced  without 
net  makers  began  to  turn  the  foot-  any  very  great  damage  to  the  bed’s 
posts  in  elongated  vase-shaped  forms,  reputation  as  an  antique.  The  side 
The  head-posts,  however,  remained  rails  are  a  more  important  matter,  but 
square  or  eight  sided.  the  lack  of  them  does  not  by  any 

Then,  about  1780,  the  tent  or  field  means  destroy  the  value  of  the  bed. 
bed  was  introduced.  This  was  inspired,  For  that  matter,  these  side  rails  must 
probably,  by  the  tents  used  by  army  usually  be  removed  anyway,  if  the  hed 
officers  during  the  Revolution.  These  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  modem  spring  and 
canvas  shelters  were  rather  intricate  mattress.  Do  not,  however,  destroy 
and  pretentious  affairs.  I  haven’t  the  these  rails  as  they  will  add  to  the  value 
least  idea  why  they  suggested,  to  some  of  the  bed  if  and  when  you  sell  it. 
unknown  genius,  a  new  form  of  bed-  There  was,  of  course,  a  further  de- 
stead,  but  at  any  rate  the  result  was  velopment  in  bed  design  after  the  field 
a  vast  improvement.  Figure  2  is  a  bed,  but  these  later  forms  are  natur- 
good  example  of  a  field  bed,  without  ally  more  plentiful  today.  So,  if  you 
the  hangings.  The  main  change  was  in  haven’t  stumbled  across  a  field  bed  in 
the  canopy,  which  was  arched  either  your  attic  don’t  be  disappointed.  Per- 
in  the  manner  shown  or  in  a  double  haps  you  have  an  American  Empire,  a 
reverse  curve  as  pictured  in  Figure  3.  sleigh  or  Napoleon  bed.  We’ll  talk 
This  design  gave  the  beds  a  light  and  about  these  in  the  next  article. 
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.  ,  .  but  not  so  long  before  as  some  folks  do. 
Our  I  igh-Power  Perfection  saves  time  because 
it  st  rts  to  cook  the  minute  you  light  it.” 


What  A  HELP  High-Power 

speed  is,  in  the  morning  when 
you  start  to  get  breakfast:  No  fire 
to  build,  no  waiting — just  strike 
a  match,  turn  the  handwheel  and 
High-Power  responds  instantly. 
Speed,  too,  that  boils  two  quarts 
of  water  in  about  eight  minutes! 

Precise  regulation  is  another  ex¬ 
cellent  High-Powrer  feature.  You 
can  turn  the  fire  up  and  have  it 
respond  at  once;  or  turn  it  down 
and  have  the  flame  go  down  as 
you  turn  the  handwheel.  The 
High-Power  flame  remains  where 
you  set  it,  too. 

High-Power  cooking  heat  is  clean. 
With  these  new  im- 


Have  your  dealer  show  you  the 
new  Perfection  designed  for  all 
year  use.  It  is  called  the  High- 
Power  Heat-or-Cook  range,  because 
it  can  be  converted  in  a  jiffy,  into 
a  winter  cook  stove  that  also  heats 
three  or  four  rooms.  It  has  a  seven- 
gallon  hot  water  reservoir  and  a 
five-gallon  fuel  tank. 

There  are  fourteen  High -Power 
Perfections  in  all,  offering  sizes 
and  finishes  to  please  every  house¬ 
hold  and  prices  within  reach  of  all. 

Why  work  with  an  old  stove, 
when  you  can  have  High -Power 
speed,  cleanliness  and  precise 
regulation  to  help  you! 


proved  burners,  you 
are  saved  all  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  scouring 
of  sooty  smoke  from 
utensils;  and  you  need 
never  bother  with 
ashes  again! 


High-Power  \\, 
1  Perfection  Range 
No.  559 


FREE  TO 

HOMEMAKERS! 

<* 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  new  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  What  Every  Homemaker 
Should  Know,  (with  re¬ 
cipes  and  household  hints). 


^Tketnattk/ /\\&f tjfUa&fy 

FECTION 


HIGH-POWER  STOVES 


SUPERFEX 

OIL-BURNING  REFRIGERATOR 

Requires  no  electricity  or  other 
con  nections. 
Saves  steps, 
saves  money. 
Chills  foods,  and 
makes  ice  cubes 
all  year,  using 
only  a  few  cents 
worth  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  make  the 
cold.  Send  for 
free  booklet. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7608-D  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
FI  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  What  Every  Homemaker 
Should  Know  (with  recipes  and  household  hints). 
□  Please  send  booklet  about  Superfex  Refrigerators. 


Name  - 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 
Post  Office _ 


.State. 


BE  A  BETTER  BUYER  I  KNOW  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  HIGH-POWER  SPEED,  CLEANLINESS  AND  PRECISE  REGULATION 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis  -  Heart  TALES 

W hen  the  fourth  Came  on  Sunday 


ON  the  edge  of  the  great  woods,  two 
miles  from  our  old  farm  in  Maine, 
there  is  an  abrupt,  craggy  mountain 
side  known  as  Bald  Ledge.  Poised  on 
the  summit  of  it  there  used  to  be  a 
huge  granite  boulder  to  which  the 
pioneers  of  the  country  had  given  the 
name  of  the  Giant’s  Skittle.  The 
boulder  was  at  least  ten  feet  high  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  It  was 
so  huge  that  it  could  be  seen,  as  I 
remember,  from  the  windows  of  the  old 
academy  at  the  village  seven  miles 
away. 

The  Giant’s  Skittle  rested  firmly  up¬ 
on  the  bare  ledge,  yet  on  so  narrow  a 
base  that  in  places  you  could  look 
under  it  and  on  one  side  even  creep 
under  it.  How  much  it  would  have 
weighed  I  don’t  know — twenty-five  or 
thirty  tons  maybe,  perhaps  more.  The 
granite  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
of  a  rare,  fine-grained  variety,  quite 
different  from  the  granite  ledge  on 
which  it  rested. 

Parties  of  young  people  often  climb¬ 
ed  to  the  summit  of  Bald  Ledge,  for 
the  view  from  it  was  extensive  and 
beautiful.  More  than  once  picnickers 
had  tried  with  the  aid  of  levers  to  upset 
the  rock  and  send  it  thundering  down 
the  long,  steep  slope,  but  owing  to  its 
great  weight  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
disturbing  it.  Once  when  several  of  us 
had  climbed  the  slope  and  were  stand¬ 
ing  beside  the  rock  my  cousin  Addison 
remarked  that  with  a  forty  foot  pry 
we  might  succeed  in  rolling  it  over, 
and  he  reminded  us  that  Archimedes 
had  declared  that  with  a  lever  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  he  could  lift 
the  earth. 

But  so  far  no  one  had  applied  a  long 
lever  to  the  Giant’s  Skittle,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  resting  on  Bald  Ledge 
today  except  for  a  trifling  circumstance 
that  occurred  during  the  third  year 
that  we  were  at  the  old  farm. 

In  that  year,  to  our  grief  and  disgust, 
the  Fourth  of  July  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
At  the  present  day  that  circumstance 
would  be  a  small  matter,  since  nowa¬ 
days  when  a  holiday  comes  on  Sunday 
the  next  day  is  likely  to  be  celebrated 
instead.  But  in  our  day  if  the  Fourth 
fell  on  a  Sunday  the  youngsters  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it;  or  at  least  that 
was  the  case  in  the  country  districts 
of  Maine.  And  Sunday  was  Sunday 
then!  On  that  day  there  could  be  no 
profane  noise  or  any  sacrilegious  odor 
of  gunpowder.  And  unfortunately  every 
few  years  the  Fourth  fell  on  a  Sunday! 
We  had  only  one  other  holiday  in  the 
entire  year — Thanksgiving.  None  of  the 
other  holidays  that  we  have  now  had 
then  been  legalized.  To  be  sure,  we  had 
Fast  Day,  but  Fast  Day  was  even 
worse  than  Sunday,  for  besides  there 
being  nothing  to  do  all  day  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  till  after  sundown!  No 
one  under  twenty  years  of  age  regarded 
It  with  anything  but  a  shudder.  Fourth 
of  July  and  Thanksgiving  were  our  only 
hope. 

In  our  third  year  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  had  planned  for  a  grand 
celebration  on  the  Fourth.  We  had  a 
homemade  cannon  mounted  on  a  pair 
of  old  gig  wheels,  and  we  had  raised 
enough  money  for  ten  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der.  There  was  to  be  a  parade  of 
“fantastics”  in  the  forenoon;  and  the 
girls  were  preparing  a  picnic  dinner 
at  the  grove  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  Catherine  Edwards  was  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her 
brother  Tom,  who  owned  a  snare  drum, 
was  to  lead  the  parade  in  company 
with  old  Mr.  Murch,  Willis’s  father, 
whom  we  had  coaxed  to  play  the  fife 
for  us. 

Odd  as  it  may  appear  no  one  of  us 
noticed  till  as  late  as  the  Wednesday 


or  Thursday  before  the  Fourth  that 
the  holiday  would  fall  on  Sunday.  My 
Cousin  Theodora  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  dismal  fact;  the  truth  dawned 
on  her  while  she  and  Ellen  were  mak¬ 
ing  tarts  and  cookies  for  the  picnic. 
With  a  pained  expression  Theodora 
came  hastening  out  to  where  Halstead 
and  I  were  hoeing  corn.  “O  boys,  do 
you  know  that  the  Fourth  is  Sunday?” 
she  cried. 

Halstead  dropped  his  hoe  and  stood 
staring  at  her.  “I  don’t  believe  it!”  he 
exclaimed. 

“But  it  is,”  Theodora  lamented.  “Nell 
and  I  have  just  counted  ahead.”  After 
a  gloomy  period  of  silence  she  added, 
“It’s  of  no  use  for  us  to  go  on;  there 
can’t  be  any  picnic.  We  shall  have 
to  go  to  church  just  as  usual.” 

Halstead  flew  into  a  rage.  I  believe 
he  actually  wished  that  there  were  no 
such  day  as  Sunday!  To  be  balked  of 
a  long-expected  holiday  is  a  dire  afflic¬ 
tion  when  we  are  young.  As  we  stood 
there  Catherine  Edwards  came  hurried¬ 
ly  into  the  field;  she  also  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  sad  truth.  Theodora  now  tried 
to  cheer  her  up.  “The  Fourth  will  be 
cn  Monday  next  year,”  she  said.  “And 
Thanksgiving  is  coming  this  fall.” 

But  that  was  cold  comfort,  and  Hal¬ 
stead  would  have  none  of  it. 

All  the  rest  of  the  week  everybody 
was  dissatisfied.  We  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  celebration  with  so  much 
eagerness — and  now  to  have  to  aban¬ 
don  it  almost  at  the  last  moment!  The 
week  dragged  by.  Sunday  morning  we 
went  to  church  as  usual,  though  for 
some  reason  Addison  did  not  return 
home  with  us  and  we  had  our  dinner 
without  him.  Afterwards  while  we 
were  passing  time  in  the  yard  and  in 
the  garden  we  saw  Tom  Edwards  com¬ 
ing  across  lots  from  his  house.  He 
looked  excited,  and  his  first  words 
were,  “Get  your  Testaments  and  come 
down  to  the  schoolhouse.  Come  quietly; 
don’t  make  a  noise.” 

“Is  it  Sunday  school?”  Halstead  ask¬ 
ed  without  enthusiasm. 

“No,”  Tom  replied  and  winked.  “Take 


your  Testaments  and  come  quietly. 
Addison,  Willis  and  the  others  are 
there,”  he  added  as  he  hurried  away. 
We  hastened  toward  the  schoolhouse, 
and  Ellen  and  Theodora  joined  us. 
Catherine,  who  had  followed  Tom  to 
our  place,  was  also  with  us.  I  could 
not  find  my  Testament,  but  took  an  old 
book  entitled  the  Bible  and  the  Jews 
in  place  of  it. 

On  reaching  the  schoolhouse  we 
found  that  a  large  party  of  young  folks 
had  gathered  there.  Besides  Addison 
and  Willis,  there  were  Alfred  Batchel- 
der,  Newman  Darnley,  Billy  Glinds, 
Adsum  Davis,  Edgar  Wilbur  and  his 
sister  Elsie.  Adriana  Darnley,  Julia 
Sylvester  and  several  other  girls  and 
boys  were  approaching  along  the  road 
that  led  from  the  Corners.  In  all  there 
were  thirteen  boys  and  ten  girls. 

We  noticed  that  Willis  had  an  axe 
on  his  shoulder  and  that  Alfred  and 
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Newman  each  had  a  coil  of  rope.  Those 
objects  did  not  suggest  Sunday  school, 
and  Theodora  now  inquired  demurely 
what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

"We  are  going  on  a  walk  up  to  Bald 
Ledge,”  Tom  replied. 

“Then  why  did  we  fetch  our  Testa¬ 
ments?”  Ellen  asked  dryly. 

“Out  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath  and 
to  keep  order,”  remarked  Addison  with 
a  wise  look.  “So  pair  off  two  by  two 
and  come  on,”  he  added,  leading  the 
way  briskly  toward  the  ledge.  “But 
don’t  shout,  and  don’t  talk  loud,”  he 
admonished  us. 

It  was  half  past  two  o’clock,  and  the 
afternoon  was  hot,  but  no  one  lagged. 
There  was  mystery  in  the  air;  clearly 
Tom  and  Addison  had  formed  some 
bold  project.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  summit  of  Bald  Ledge  many  of  us 
were  perspiring  freely  and  were  glad 
to  sit  down  and  regain  our  breath. 

“Perhaps  now,  boys,  you  will  tell  us 
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MIRANDY  says  to  me, 
‘‘There  ain’t  a  board  but 
what’s  a-needin’  paint  on  this 
whole  place,  but  still  you  sit 
and  never  seem  to  care  a  whit 
if  ev’ry  one  that  passes  by  just 
shakes  their  head  or  winks 
their  eye.  It  certainly  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  that  you  won’t  paint  up 
this  here  place,  the  neighbors 
all,  both  far  and  near,  when 
they  go  by  just  laugh  and  jeer, 
there  ain’t  a  place  on  this 
whole  road  that  looks  as  bad 
as  our  abode.  You  just  sit  in 
your  chair  and  rock,  in  fixin’ 
up  you  take  no  stock,  you 
don’t  care  how  the  place  ap¬ 
pears  nor  if  it’s  seen  fresh 
paint  for  years.  Why  don’t 
you  stir  yourself  about,  a  man 
like  you  that’s  strong  and 
stout  could  work  if  he  just  had 
a  mind,  but  you  just  sit,  for 
you’re  that  kind.” 

I  guess  Mirandy’s  right  at 
that,  and  some  day,  after  I 
have  sat  and  rested  till  I’m 
feelin’  pert,  I’ll  change  into  my 
last  year’s  shirt,  put  on  a  pair 
of  painty  pants  and  paint;  but 
I  won’t  take  a  chance  just 
now,  it’s  gittin’  pretty  hot,  I’d 
git  a  sunstroke  like  as  not, 


and  if  I’d  git  laid  up  in  bed,  Mirandy’d  have  to  work  instead,  and  care  for  me 
in  bed  to  boot,  I’m  sure  I  shouldn’t  let  her  do’t.  I’d  like  to  paint  the  place 
up  slick,  but  s’posin’  it  should  make  me  sick,  just  think  how  bad  Mirandy’d 
feel  because  I  couldn’t  eat  a  meal.  So  while  I’m  well  I’ll  keep  that  way  by 
takin’  plenty  rest  each  day,  for  paintin’  makes  a  lot  of  muss,  I’ll  wait  until 
we’re  prosperous,  then  when  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  mon  I’ll  hire  all  that  paintin’ 
done ! 


what  this  is  all  about!”  Adriana  ex¬ 
claimed  and  dropped  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Giant’s  Skittle  to  fan  her  flushed 
face  with  her  hat.  “Did  you  walk  us 
up  here  to  have  us  read  our  Testa¬ 
ments?” 

“Oh,  you  girls  sit  down  and  rest,” 
replied  Tom  laughing.  “We’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it  later.” 

He  and  “Willis  went  off  along  the 
crest  of  the  ledge;  Addison,  Edgar  and 
Newman  Darnley  followed  them,  and 
presently  we  saw  all  five  descending 
into  the  woods.  After  a  while  we  heard 
the  strokes  of  an  axe.  Then  one  of  the 
boys  reappeared  and  asked  us  to  help 
drag  the  trunk  of  a  long,  slender  white 
ash  tree  to  the  top  of  the  ledge. 

Some  of  us  began  immediately  to 
guess  at  what  was  going  to  happen. 
“Yes,  sir-ee,”  Halstead  muttered. 
“They’re  going  to  roll  the  big  Skittle 
down!” 

When  the  five  of  them  came  hauling 
the  ash  trunk  to  the  rear  of  the  big 
boulder  we  were  all  sure  of  what  was 
to  happen.  Taking,  the  axe,  Addison 
began  to  chamfer  off  the  butt  end  of 
the  log,  while  Tom  went  in  search  of 
a  long  flat  stone  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  pry  to  rest  on. 

“I  shan’t  hurry  from  my  shady  seat,” 
Adriana  said.  “I  have  no  idea  they  can 
tip  that  big  rock  over.” 

The  huge  rock  did  indeed  look  too 
ponderous  for  human  strength  to  move, 
but  Addison  was  sure  that  he  could 
do  it.  With  the  aid  of  Willis  and  Tom 
he  began  to  get  the  pry  into  position 
so  that  they  could  use  it.  To  insert 
the  chamfered  end  under  one  side  of 
the  Skittle  they  had  to  cut  saplings 
with  crotches  at  the  ends  and  call  the 
rest  of  us  to  help  hoist  the  father  end 
of  the  log.  When  we  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  chamfered  end  under 
the  rock  the  elevated  end  was  as  much 
as  fifteen  feet  off  the  ground  and 
slanted  upward  from  the  fulcrum  at  an 
angle  of  perhaps  thirty  degrees. 

Addison’s  pry  can  therefore  be 
described  in  terms  of  physics  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  class;  the  weight  to  be 
lifted  was  at  one  end,  the  hoisting 
power  was  at  the  other  end,  the  ful¬ 
crum  was  between.  The  short  bar  of 
the  lever,  the  one  that  was  thrust  be¬ 
neath  the  rock,  was  two  feet  long;  the 
other  end  was  not  much  less  than 
thirty-five  feet.  The  lifting  power  of 
such  a  lever  is  enormous. 

Handling  the  long,  heavy  log  had 
been  hard  work,  and  all  the  while 
Adriana  and  several  others  had  sat 
making  ironical  remarks;  but  when 
they  saw  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  go 
up  they  thought  they  had  better  change 
their  seats.  “Isn’t  that  rock  likely  to 
make  a  noise  if  it  rolls  down?”  Adriana 
now  asked  Addison.  “Why  I  inquire  is 
because  you  were  so  very  particular  for 
us  not  to  make  any  noise.” 

“Oh,  that  was  beforehand,”  Addison 
replied.  “What  happens  after  it  starts 
is  of  no  consequence.” 

“Then  you  don’t  really  mind  making 
a  noise  on  Sunday,”  Catherine  said 
“Well,  it’s  like  this,  Catherine,”  Addi¬ 
son  replied  with  assumed  gravity. 
“Sunday  and  the  Fourth  of  July  have 
got  mixed  this  year.  I  don’t  know  that 
either  of  them  is  to  blame  for  it.  My 
notion  is  that  it  wouldn’t  look  right 
to  burn  gunpowder  today;  that  might 
hurt  the  feelings  of  many  good  people 
in  this  place.  On  the  other  hand,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said,  I  think,  on  the  side 
of  the  Fourth.  It  is  a  grand  holiday. 
Now,  gravitation  is  one  of  the  natural 
forces  of  the  universe;  and  if  this  big 
boulder  were  to  go  down  the  mountain 
side  under  the  influence  of  gravitation, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Sunday  ought  not 
to  feel  too  much  aggrieved  about  it 
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even  if  there  should  be  considerable 
noise.” 

Catherine  shook  her  finger  at  him 
and  laughed.  ‘‘Oh,  you  palavering  boy!” 
she  said.  “I  guess  you  are  going  to 
make  a  lawyer.” 

Tom  had  grown  impatient.  “Come 
on!”  he  cried.  “Let’s  see  if  the  pry 
will  work.  You  can  argue  that  out 
afterwards.” 

Willis  and  Newman  had  fastened  the 
ropes  to  the  elevated  end  of  the  pry, 
and  Tom  now  told  each  boy  to  seize 
them  and  swarm  up  and  add  his  weight 
to  bring  the  arm  of  the  lever  down. 
“All  ready,  now!  Up  we  go!”  he  shout¬ 
ed.  “All  you  girls  stand  clear  of  that 
rock!” 

A  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  of  such  a  lever  will  exert  a 
tremendous  lifting  force  at  the  end  of 
the  short  arm.  Enormous  as  was  the 
weight  of  the  Giant’s  Skittle,  the  power 
of  the  lever  was  sufficient  to  throw  it 
off  its  balance.  Over  went  the  rock, 
and  down  came  the  pole,  barely  missing 
our  heads!  We  heard  the  girls  cry  out; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  picked  our¬ 
selves  up  the  old  Skittle  had  gone  over 
the  brink  and  was  thundering  down 
the  steep  slope. 

At  first  it  rolled  slowly  and  clumsily, 
but  with  every  turn  it  gained  momen¬ 
tum.  Whop — whop — whop!  The  entire 
mountain  jarred  underfoot.  Small 
stones  and  earth  flew.  The  rock  crash¬ 
ed  against  large  rocks  and  threw  up 
white  puffs  of  stone  dust.  But  it  was 
not  until  it  reached  the  border  of  the 
woods  some  two  hundred  yards  down 
the  mountain  side  that  we  realized  with 
what  tremendous  force  it  was  moving. 
Trees  a  foot  in  diameter  went  down 
like  ninepins,  crushed  and  splintered! 
It  literally  mowed  a  path  through  the 
forest.  We  saw  great  trees  fall  like 
weeds  in  front  of  a  scythe. 

Crash — crash — crash!  Clouds  of  dust, 
leaves  and  twigs  rose  behind  it. 

At  last  with  a  terrific  hollow  bump 
it  plunged  against  another  huge  rock, 
smashed  it  to  fragments  and  split  it¬ 
self  in  halves.  The  solid  ledge  jarred 
under  that  last  impact,  and  some  of 
us  thought  we  smelled  a  strange  odor. 
The  Skittle  had  rolled  almost  half  a 
mile  from  the  summit  of  the  ledge. 

We  stood  there  awe-struck.  Not  till 
the  final  crash  did  anyone  draw  a  long 
breath.  “Great  Jehoiakim!  Wasn’t  that 
a  funjar!”  Willis  exclaimed  with  a  scar¬ 
ed  look  at  the  others. 

And  Ellen  remarked  dryly,  “Shall  we 
read  in  our  Testaments  now?” 

For  my  own  part  I  remember  feel¬ 
ing  greatly  elated,  as  if  we  had  cele¬ 
brated  the  Fourth  after  all.  I  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  the  whole  party  was  in 
high  spirits  as  we  walked  down  from 
the  ledge. 

When  we  five  young  people  at  the 
farm  got  home  it  was  growing  late. 
We  found  Grandmother  Ruth  and  the 


old  squire  at  supper.  “Where  have  you 
been  all  the  afternoon?”  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  asked  us. 

“On  a  walk  up  to  Bald  Ledge,”  Hal¬ 
stead  replied. 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  the  time; 
but  during  the  evening  Grandmother 
Ruth  remarked  that  she  was  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  had  been  a  slight  shock 
of  earthquake  at  about  six  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  “I  was  sitting  out  on  the 
veranda  at  the  time,”  she  said,  “and  I 
thought  too  that  I  heard  thunder.” 

Theodora  went  round  to  the  back  of 
her  chair.  “What  you  heard,  gram,” 
she  said,  “was  the  Giant’s  Skittle  roll¬ 
ing  down.” 

“What!”  the  old  squire  exclaimed. 
“The  Giant’s  Skittle  rolled  down!  It 
didn’t  roll  down  by  itself,  did  it?” 

“It  had  a  little  help,  sir,”  Addison 
replied  quietly,  although  his  eyes  were 
twinkling. 

The  old  squire  regarded  us  in  silence 
for  a  moment;  then  he  remarked  that 
it  was  rather  a  pity  to  have  a  fine 
natural  landmark  like  that  disturbed. 
“But  young  folks  must  have  recreation, 

I  suppose,”  he  added. 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  I  have  come  wholly  to  agree 
with  the  old  squire.  I  wish  the  Giant’s 
Skittle  were  back  where  it  used  to  be. 

I  have  to  admit  that  our  Sunday  ad¬ 
venture  had  what  might  be  described 
as  an  aftermath  and  a  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  one.  About  a  month  after 
the  Fourth  the  owner  of  the  wood  lot 
at  the  foot  of  Bald  Ledge,  a  man  nam¬ 
ed  Grover,  made  an  indignant  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  destruction  of  some  of 
his  standing  timber.  At  the  time  of 
our  project  none  of  us  had  so  much 
as  given  a  thought  to  the  timber.  Trees 
in  the  woods  were  not  so  valuable  then 
as  they  are  now.  Nevertheless,  Grover 
declared  that  he  ought  to  have  fifty 
dollars  damages.  He  talked  so  much 
that  Tom  Edward’s  father  and  the  old 
squire  went  up  to  the  ledge  with  him 
to  see  just  how  many  trees  were 
destroyed.  They  counted  perhaps  fifty 
that  had  been  knocked  down,  most  of 
which  were  tall  white  birch  and  ash. 

Grover  finally  agreed  to  a  compro¬ 
mise;  he  said  that  he  would  be  con¬ 
tent  if  he  could  have  the  fallen  trees 
worked  into  cordwood  ready  for  draw¬ 
ing  to  market.  That  seemed  to  be  no 
more  than  right,  and  one  day  in  early 
November  we  boys  who  were  implicated 
in  the  affair,  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  others,  took  axes  and  saws  and, 
going  up  to  the  woods,  made  a  bee 
of  the  job.  Toward  noon  some  of  the 
girls  joined  us  and  brought  a  bountiful 
lunch, , which  we  all  ate  round  a  camp 
fire  that  we  kindled  near  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Skittle.  Altogether  the 
occasion  was  rather  jolly.  We  cut, 
split  and  piled  perhaps  ten  cords  of 
ash  and  white  birch  wood,  and  Grover 
declared  that  he  was  satisfied. 


We  Need  An  Honest  Dollar 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
valuing  our  dollar  did  not  work.  The 
revaluation  worked  according  to 

schedule.  Statistics  prove  it . It  is 

not  a  theory  nor  an  experiment.  It  is 
an  established  fact. 

“My  trip  through  Europe  gave  me 
a  view  of  dictators.  I  was  terrified  by 

what  I  saw . But  remember  that 

these  dictators  are  the  result  of  intol¬ 
erable  economic  conditions.  We  in 
America  will  never  be  safe  from  what 
has  happened  in  Europe  until  we  pre¬ 
vent  depressions,  inflations  and  defla¬ 
tions,  until  we  get  industry  going  full 
steam  ahead,  with  a  job  for  everyone 
willing  to  work  and  until  we  restore 
a  fair  income  to  the  farmer  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  and  protect  him  again 
against  another  price  collapse.” 


Made  only 
of  finest  fresh 
crushed  sugar  cane  juice. 
Extra  fine  and  pure.  Extra 
delicious  and  flavorous. 
“Prize-winning!” 


Interesting  Maine 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
factories  make  17  million  per  day;  a 
cord  of  sound  birch  will  yield  9  million 
toothpicks. 

How  Many  Do  You  Know? 

Below  are  names  of  some  famous 
Maine  sons  and  daughters.  Do  you 
know  what  each  was  noted  for?  Give 
yourself  5  credits  for  every  one  you 
can  identify.  One  hundred  is  a  perfect 
score.  Turn  to  page  19  for  answers 
and  see  how  high  you  score: 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  James  G. 
Blaine,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Henry  Wards- 
worth  Longfellow,  Hugh  McCulloch, 
Neal  Dow,  Commander  Robert  E. 
Peary,  Edgar  Wilson  Nye  (“Bill  Nye”), 
Charles  F.  Browne  (“Artemus  Ward”), 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
Melville  W.  Fuller,  Hiram  S.  Maxim, 
Hudson  Maxim,  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
Rufus  King. 


FREE  recipe  booklet .  on  regiment. 


COLONIAL  molasses 

Colonial  Molasses  Co.  Inc..  616  Kent  Ave..  B’klyn.  N.V. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAI5Y  FLY  KILLER 


12  CROCUS  IO<t 


12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 
125  bulbs  for  $1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 

tCPilil/jl  Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE . 

W.  Atiee  Burpee  Co.,  673  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ELECTRIFIED  FENCES  reduce  farm  fencing  costs 
80%.  Controllers  for  110  and  32  volt  current.  30 
days  trial.  Write 

ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-49,  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


New  Summer-Fall  Catalog, 

60  pages  full  magazine  size,  a  million  dollar  collec¬ 
tion  of  summer  home  bargains,  roadside  businesses 
and  all-year  money-making  farms.  Read  about  58  acres 
with  bldgs,  for  only  $850,  easy  terms,  pg-  19;  also 
200  acres  Pg.  19  with  good  home,  31  cattle,  horses, 
furniture,  equipment,  crops,  near  lake,  all  $3,900,  good 
terms.  Hundreds  of  others,  write  today  for  free  copy. 

255- R  4TH  AVE.. 
EW  YORK  CITY. 


STROUT  AGENCY,  N2 


NORTHERN  VERMONT  DAIRY  FARM.  208  Acres.  60 

tillage.  Attractive  10  room  dwelling.  100  ft.  dairy  bam. 
$4,000.  Easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


“Be  careful,  Mr.  Fluke  —  Wilbur  just  swallowed  a 
couple  of  cartridges!” — JUDGE. 


Pat.  No.  9337  — Women’s 
and  Misses’  Dress  with  Cape 

— Sizesl4to20  years— For  size  1 6: 
Dress— 3  &  1-8  yd3.  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Cape — 1  &  1-8  yds.  39-in. 
material.  Cape  Lining — 1  &  1-8 
yds.  39-in.  material. 


Your  Choice  of  These  Patterns  Free 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below,  and  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Com¬ 
pany  will  send  you  the  pattern  you  choose  and  our  Smashed 
rrice  Summer  Bargain  Sale  Book,  FREE.  The  pattern  will 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  dress  in  the  smart  Fall  Mode,  and  our 
Sale  Book  will  save  you  pennies,  dimes  and  dollars.  Mail  the 
coupon,  get  the  FREE  Pattern  and  the  FREE  Sale  Book-se* 
what  savings  you  can  make  on  yard  goods  at  the  L>.  M.  U** 
from  muslins  to  Bilks.  Fill  in  the  coupon  NOW. 


Pat.  No.  9305— House  or 
Street  Drees— Sizes  14  to  20 
years,  32  to  42  bust— For  size 
1 6 : 2  &  7  -8  y  ds .  39-in .  f  abric;  1-8 
yd.  36-in.  contrast. 


Pat.No.  9338— Women’s 
and  Misses’  Two-Piae* 
Suit  —  Sizes  12to  20  years, 
30  to  42  bust— For  size  16:  4 
1-4  yds.  64-in.  material;  2 
5-8 yds.  39-in.  lining. 


Pat.  No. 9340 — Women'* 
and  Misses’  Shirtmaker 
Frock — Sizes  14  to  20  y  ears, 
30  to  42  bust.  For  size  16: 
3  &  3-4  yds.  36-in.  material 


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  F-308,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me,  absolutely  FREE,  the  pattern  indicated  be¬ 
low  .  .  .  also  your  Smashed  Price  Summer  Bargain  Sale 
Book— showing  everything  to  wear  for  ail  the  family; 
also  yard  goods  and  many  useful  articles  for  the  home. 


Pat.  No. _ Size,  Bust  Measure  or  Age _ _ _ 


Pat.  No.  9344 —  Women’s 
and  Misses’  Dress  — Sizes 
12  to  20  years— For  size  IP: 
4  yds.  36-in.  material,  3-8  yd. 
36-in.  contrast. 


MAIL  THIS 
C  OUPON 
FOR  FREE 
SALE  BOOK 
AND  FREE 
PATTERN 


PRINT 
NAME _ 

PRINT 

ADDRESS . 


PRINT  PRINT 

TOWN . STATE.. 


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  ■  CHICAGO 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


THE  more  experience  I  have  in 
business,  the  more  cominced  I 
am  that  the  most  important  economic 
factor  affecting  our  lives  is  the  medi¬ 
um  of  exchange  which  we  call 
“money.”  And  the  more  I  learn 
about  money,  the  more  I  am  afraid 
to  make  any  commitments  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  money. 

Inflation  versus  Deflation 

Just  at  the  present  time  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  cash  on  hand  are 
trying  to  alarm  the  country  about 
the  dangers  of  inflation.  I  don’t 
blame  them  because  inflation  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  a  dollar  is 
tending  to  buy  less ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  dollar  is  becoming  worth  less 
in  terms  of  goods  other  than 
gold.  On  the  other  hand,  /  cant 
give  the  owners  of  cash  who  are 
worried  about  inflation  much  sym¬ 
pathy  until  their  dollar  gets  down 
so  that  it  is  worth  in  terms  of  oth¬ 
er  goods  about  what  a  normal  dol¬ 
lar  should  be  worth.  Just  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  dollar  in  terms  of  other  goods 
is  worth  at  least  $1.25.  This  means 
that  in  order  to  pay  a  $4,000  mort¬ 
gage  contracted  in  1926,  I  have  got 
to  accumulate  $5,000  worth  of  goods 
to  raise  the  money. 

Furthermore  I  can’t  help  remem¬ 
bering  the  swell  times  owners  of  cash 
had  from  1929  to  1932,  during  which 
period  their  dollars  became  worth 
well  over  $2.00  each  because  the 
22.23  grains  of  gold  on  which  they 
were  based  doubled  in  value.  You 
must  admit  that  most  of  you  ( be¬ 
cause  most  of  you  are  not  owners 
of  cash  but  rather  are  owners  of 
real  estate  and  live  stock  and  com¬ 
modities)  have  been  a  lot  happier 
and  a  lot  better  off  during  the 
period  the  dollar  has  been  coming 
down  in  value  from  above  $2.00 
to  around  $1.25  than  you  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  it  was  increasing  in 
value  from  $1.00  to  better  than 
$2.00.  In  other  words  no  matter 
what  the  owners  and  manipulators 
of  cash  and  the  politicians  who  are 
their  mouth  pieces  tell  you,  you 
and  /  can  endure  an  equal  amount 
of  inflation  a  whale  of  a  lot  better 
than  we  can  the  same  amount  of 
deflation. 

Booms  and  Depressions 

Price  studies,  covering  the  action 
of  all  prices  since  records  were  kept, 
prove  conclusively  that  depressions 
are  caused  by  falling  prices,  and 
booms  are  caused  by  periods  of  ris¬ 
ing  prices.  Most  people  think  of 
these  causes  and  effects  the  other 
way  around.  But  if  they  do,  they 
have  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Price  studies  furthermore  prove 
that  price  movements,  either  up  or 
down,  are  more  often  caused  by 
conditions  which  affect  the  value  of 
the  medium  of  exchange  —  money  — 
than  they  are  by  under-production  or 
over-production.  Taking  the  world 
at  large,  it  never  over-produces. 


Man  constantly  seeks  to  improve  his 
condition  and  to  do  so  creates  wealth. 
.He  is  never  satisfied  with  his  con¬ 
dition,  and,  taking  all  things  togeth¬ 
er,  there  is  never  enough  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  desires  of  mankind. 

Price  rises  and  price  declines 
which  bring  on  booms  and  depres¬ 
sions  are  proved  to  be  most  acute 
in  countries  which  use  fixed  quan¬ 
tities  of  single  commodities  like 
gold  or  silver  for  money. 

For  this  reason  most  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  has  abandoned  the  use  of 
definite  amounts  of  gold  as  a  back¬ 
ing  for  their  currencies  and  are 
definitely  launched  on  policies  of  so 
managing  their  money  that  it  will 
have  a  constant  purchasing  and  debt¬ 
paying  power.  The  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  most  prosperous  to¬ 
day  are  doing  this.  This  is  a  statement 
which  admits  of  no  contradiction. 

Young  Republicans 

In  view  of  what  the  people  of  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world 
at  large  are  beginning  to  know  about 
money,  the  platform  of  New  York 
State’s  Young  Republicans  is  note¬ 
worthy.  Paragraph  I  is  headed 
“Sound  Monetary  Policies.”  It  reads  : 

“We  advocate,  in  accordance  with 
basic  Republican  principles,  ‘a  sound 
currency  to  be  preserved  at  all  haz¬ 
ards’  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  at  a  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  parity,  preceded  by  the  initiation 
of  a  program  for  the  international 
stabilization  of  currencies.” 

Now  I  normally  am  a  Republican 
and  I  know  a  lot  of  other  men  who 
would  like  to  be.  To  a  man,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  take  their  chance  with 
Roosevelt,  rather  than  subscribe  to  a 
bunch  of  economic  nonsense  like 
“the  re-establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  at  a  fixed  and  permanent 
parity.” 

By  the  way,  how  many  young  Re¬ 
publicans  do  you  imagine  could  give 
you  a  lucid  explanation  of  what  the 
above  sentence  means  anyway? 

*  *  * 

Managing  Pastures 

Experience  last  summer  and  so  far 
this  spring-  convinces  me  that  I  can’t 
control  too  much  improved  pasture.  I 
find  that  it’s  one  thing  to  improve  pas¬ 
ture  by  treating  it  with  superphosphate 
and  perhaps  seeding  it,  and  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  manage  it  so  that  it 
stays  improved. 

To  keep  a  pasture  good  it  must  be 
closely  grazed  periodically.  Now  there 
are  seasons  when  grass  grows  so  fast 
that  it  is  impossible  to  feed  it  off  if 
too  much  land  must  be  cared  for. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  improve 
only  as  much  pasture  as  I  can  keep 
closely  grazed  during  May  and  June. 
This  means  that  part  of  my  pasture 
will  be  both  improved  and  controlled 
while  the  balance  will  be  grazed  and 
let  go  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  is  to  clip 
improved  pastures.  That  the  practice 
of  clipping  pastures  is  rapidly  growing 
was  impressed  upon  me  the  other  morn- 


Filling  a  silo  at  Sunnygables  with  green  alfalfa.  Between  two  and  three  per 
cent  by  Weight  of  molasses  is  added  as  the  hay  goes  through  the  combination 
chopper  and  blower.  If  the  alfalfa  gets  at  all  dry,  a  small  stream  of  water 

is  run  into  the  silo. 


ing.  Driving  the  four  miles  from 
Sunnygables  to  town,  I  passed  three 
mowing  machines  clipping  pastures  on 
three  separate  farms.  I  think  the  time 
is  definitely  here  when  more  and  more 
pasture  will  be  seeded,  fertilized,  and 
managed  —  the  best  of  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  well-kept  lawn.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  feel  sure  that  this 
growing  farm  practice  will  be  a  paying 
one.  I  look  for  it  to  spread  rapidly. 

Alfalfa  Silage 

By  the  end  of  this  week  we  will  have 
a  14x32  foot  silo  full  of  green  chop¬ 
ped  alfalfa  to  which  we  have  added 
around  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  55  per 
cent  sugar  molasses.  (See  picture). 

During  the  process  of  filling  this  silo, 
several  neighbors  have  visited  the  job 
and  I  understand  that  one  or  two  oth¬ 
er  silos  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca  may 
be  filled  with  green  chopped  legume 
hay,  sweetened  with  molasses. 

We  are  adding  the  molasses  to  the 
green  chopped  alfalfa  on  the  theory 
that  it  will  supply  the  sugar  which  is 
necessary  for  the  fermentation  that  is 
fundamental  to  making  good  silage. 
Corn  contains  this  necessary  sugar. 
Legumes  are  low  in  sugar  compared 
to  their  protein  content. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  so  far,  I 
am  intrigued  for  several  reasons  with 
the  idea  of  making  alfalfa  silage,  at 
least  out  of  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa: 

(1)  It  makes  it  possible  to  get  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  cut  when  it 
should  be.  Wet  weather  does  not  stop 
the  harvesting.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
weather  always  proves  to  be  a  big 
handicap  in  making  the  first  cutting 
alfalfa  into  hay.  For  example,  in  our 
neighborhood  it  has  rained  now  for  ten 
days.  As  a  result,  neighbors  who  have 
been  trying  to  cure  alfalfa  hay  haven’t 
been  able  to  do  a  thing.  In  addition, 
all  the  hay  they  had  down  has  been 
hurt  very  badly. 

(2)  It  saves  all  the  alfalfa  leaves. 

(3)  It  makes  it  possible  to  store  a 
lot  of  feed  in  an  economical  manner. 

(4)  Through  making  possible  succu¬ 
lent  silage  in  the  winter,  it  makes  100 
per  cent  grass  farming  one  step  more 
practical. 

Arguments  which  might  be  raised 


against  making  alfalfa  silage  by  sweet¬ 
ening  the  chopped  green  alfalfa  with 
molasses  are  also  fairly  numerous: 

(1)  There  is  the  expense  of  the  mo¬ 
lasses  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  as  I  understand  it  the 
food  value  of  the  molasses  is  largely 
destroyed  in  the  fermentation  process. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  this;  I  can’t 
remember  my  chemistry  too  well. 

(2)  Green  alfalfa  is  heavy  to  handle. 
We  have  had  to  pitch  all  of  ours  on  the 
wagon  by  hand,  because  we  found  that 
when  we  set  our  hay-loader  close 
enough  to  the  ground  to  pick  up  the 
alfalfa,  it  also  picked  up  a  lot  of  stones. 
One  or  two  of  these  stones  went 
through  the  chopper  before  the  boys 
gave  up  the  hay-loader  as  a  bad  job. 

(3)  We  are  not  yet  sure  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  palatability,  and  food 
value  of  legume  silage.  Experience 
next  winter  will  help  us  to  decide  at 
Sunnygables  on  these  last  three  ques¬ 
tions,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction. 

*  *  * 

Egg  Production  Records 

After  much  experimenting  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  method  of  keeping  egg  pro¬ 
duction  records  which  satisfies  me.  I 
have  used  it  this  year  on  my  pen  of 
pullets. 

We  put  700  of  these  birds  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  At  the  time  I  raised  the 
question  of  how  many  would  come 
through  their  first  year’s  production. 
My  figure  on  this  is  not  going  to  be 
worth  much  as  a  record  of  mortality 
because  for  three  months  we  have 
been  culling  very  heavily.  We  have 
done  this  because  of  the  good  prices 
culls  are  bringing.  The  last  four 
crates  of  cull  leghorns  we  sold  netted 
72  cents  a  bird  at  the  farm.  We  can 
replace  old  birds  and  low  producers 
with  pullets  at  such  prices. 

What  we  have  done  with  our  egg 
record  is  this:  We  are  dividing  the 
eggs  produced  each  month  and  for  the 
year  by  the  number  of  birds  we  put 
in  the  house  —  7 00.  This  will  be  our 
policy  from  now  on.  It  is  the  only 
practical  way  I  see  of  getting  a  true 
average  production  figure  which  auto¬ 
matically  measures  mortality  and  non¬ 
producers. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  tor 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posteii  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
luiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  / 


Are  These  Your  Eggs? 

IT  is  unusual  to  have  an  egg  receiver 
looking  for  the  owner  of  a  check. 
Usually  the  producer  is  trying  to  col¬ 
lect.  Anyway,  unusual  or  not,  the  GLF 
Egg  Marketing  Service,  Inc.,  190 
Duane  St.,  New  York  City,  has  checks 
waiting  for  three  shippers  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  located.  If  you  have  ship¬ 
ped  eggs,  received  no  check,  perhaps 
one  of  the  three  following  paragraphs 
will  explain  it.  If  it  does,  a  line  to 
them  will  bring  your  check. 

On  the  12th  of  March  we  received  a 
full  case  of  eggs  by  Railway  Express. 
They  apparently  came  from  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  as  the  express 
rate  was  40c.  Neither  the  name  nor 
the  shipping  point  is  very  clear  on  the 
express  sheet  and  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  the  owner.  If  anyone 
shipped  us  a  case  on  the  11th  of  March 
for  which  they  did  not  receive  pay 
and  they  can  identify  the  contents  of 
the  case  to  some  extent,  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  them  their  check. 

On  the  following  day,  March  13th,  we 
received  another  case  which  was  not 
full.  The  express  had  been  prepaid  on 
this.  Again  we  could  not  make  out 
the  shipping  point. 

On  the  13th  of  April  another  case  was 
received  which  probably  came  from  cen- 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Milton  Swartz,  West  Valley  . - . $  33.00 

(refund  on  livestock) 

R.  J.  Degenfelder,  North  Collins .  7.00 

(refund  on  babv  chicks) 

F.  J.  Wolf.  Kendall  . . .  12.25 

(payment  for  cream) 

Emery  Parkhurst,  Morrisville  . . .  15.00 

(payment  on  hay) 

Fred  C.  Reusch,  West  Winfield  .  10.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Fred  C.  Jayne,  Florida  . .  14.04 

(refund  on  gasoline) 

Mrs.  Ira  Bennett,  Wingdale  .  .  8.00 

(refund  on  stove) 

Mrs.  Myron  Dempster.  St.  Johnsville  .  1.00 

(payment  on  account) 

Warren  Owen,  Alpine  .  8.00 

(adjustment  on  baby  chicks) 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  Risler,  Stockton  . . 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Staley,  Lafayette  . . 

(settlement  on  cow) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Clyde  Pratt,  Nicholson  . 

(part  payment  on  account) 

W.  B.  Stowe.  Corry  . . 

(note  for  furs  sold) 

CONNECTICUT 

Parsall  Brothers,  Southbury  . 

(pert  payment  on  account) 

M.  C.  Hawkins,  Mansfield  Center 

(refund  on  brooder) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Laura  Vincent,  Jeffersonville  . 

(balance  on  produce) 

Mrs.  Albert  Coolidge.  Stowe  . 

(bad  check  made  good) 


7.50 

16.03 

42.50 

162.00 

.50 

5.00 

3.18 

35.00 


..$380.00 


TOTAL  . 

Claims  Settled  Involving  No  Money 
NEW  YORK 

Miss  Elsie  Chase,  Burlington 
(replacement  on  baby  chick  order) 

Mrs.  Arthur  Showers.  Tannersville 
(replacement  on  baby  chick  order) 

Frank  S.  Wood.  Scipio  Center 
(order  for  baby  chicks  filled) 

Merrill  Thomas.  Malone 
(order  for  baby  chicks  filled) 

Julius  Johna,  Waterloo 
(order  for  chicks  filled) 

R.  W.  Schell.  New  Woodstock 
(adjustment  on  nursery  stock) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  Laura  Ritz,  Monroeville 

(baby  chick  order  filled) 

William  C.  Hoover.  Califon 
(replacement  on  order  of  pigs) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles  F.  Hart,  Rington 

(adjustment  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Ethel  Harkness.  Gillet 
(replacement  on  order  of  chicks) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  Nashua 
(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 


tral  or  southern  New  York,  as  the  ex¬ 
press  rate  was  only  25c.  This  case 
contained  two  grades. 


Plans  on  Paper 

A  West  Virginia  subscriber  asks  for 
information  about  the  Poultry  Factors 
Corporation  of  1  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  Agents,  or  at  least  one  agent  of 
this  concern,  are  offering  to  poultry 
producers  a  contract  which,  briefly, 
agrees  to  supply  the  producers  with 
chicks  at  current  market  prices  and 
agrees,  if  the  broilers  meet  certain 
specifications,  to  buy  them  at  19  cents 
a  pound.  Poultryman  agrees  to  raise 
them  in  a  Poultry  Factors  Corporation 
brooder  and  feed  them  PFC  broiler 
mash. 

This  proposal  rings  strangely  fami¬ 
liar,  being  almost  identical  with  that 
offered  by  certain  rabbit  concerns  that 
had  a  mushroom  growth  a  few  years 
ago.  We  could  never  see  and  doubtless 
never  will  see  how  any  concern  can 
guarantee  a  price  regardless  of  market 
conditions.  Rabbit  buyers  didn’t;  fold¬ 
ed  up  when  prices  dropped. 

We  would  never  sign  an  iron-bound 
contract  to  use  a  particular  brand  of 
feed  anyway.  But  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  information  is  that  at  1  Wall  St., 
the  Poultry  Factors  Corporation  is  en¬ 
tirely  unknown.  Rental  agents  say  they 
do  not  have  at  this  writing,  and  never 
have  had,  a  tenant  by  that  name. 
Postal,  authorities  report  that  they  do 
not  deliver  mail  to  a  concern  of  that 
name  at  that  address.  Telephone  book 
contains  no  such  firm;  neither  is  it 
listed  in  any  directory  of  corporations 
available  to  our  investigator.  If  further 
comment  is  necessary,  we  might  add 
that  the  concern  is  totally  unknown  in 
the  New  York  City  poultry  trade. 

*  *  * 

Which  is  Better? 

This  — 

I  am  sending  you  the  names  of  several 
egg  dealers.  Please  let  me  know  if  they 
are  reliable. 

Or  thi?  — 

I  am  asking  you  to  collect  money  for 
me  on  two,  thirty  dozen  cases  of  eggs 

which  I  shipped  to  the  -  Egg  Co. 

of  New  York.  I  have  written  and  cannot 
get  any  reply  from  them. 

We  did  our  best  to  help  both  writers 
of  the  above  letters.  We  replied 
promptly  to  the  first,  telling  which 
dealers  were  reliable  and  which  were 
not. 

We  tried  to  collect  for  the  second  but 
letters  came  back  marked  “Moved. 
Left  no  forwarding  address.”  Often 
we  have  better  luck  but  the  safe  way 
is  to  let  us  look  them  up  BEFORE 
YOU  SHIP. 

*  *  * 

No  Day  Good  to  Waste  Dollar 

According  to  Astrology,  THE  DAY  ON 
WHICH  YOU  WERE  BORN  indicates 
that  your  actions  between  now  and  10 :45 
a.  to.,  June  13th,  should  prove  a  most 
deciding  factor  in  perhaps  the  greatest 
drama  of  your  destiny.  Also  look  for¬ 
ward  to  3 :20  a.  m.  June  17th. 

The  hours  given  must  be  very  im¬ 
portant  ones  because  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  them,  received  by  a  subscriber, 
was  a  mimeographed  letter,  indicating 
that  it  went  out  wholesale  to  thousands 
of  prospective  suckers.  The  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  letter  is  to  sell  a  book  on 
astrology  for  31.00.  Fortune  telling 
of  many  sorts  has  been  much  abused. 
We  can  think  of  no  quicker  way  to 
waste  a  dollar. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  AVERY,  ROCK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Avery  Says:  “i  have  always  wanted 

to  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  have  had  the 
policy  when  I  was  hurt.  The  $130.00  helped  a 
great  deal  in  paying  my  doctors  and  hospital 
bill. 

“I  shall  never  let  my  policy  run  out  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  take  out  a  larger  one  some  day.” 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 


LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ARE  RIGHT  FOR 

lO  FARMERS 


OUT 

OF 


BULK  FEEDS 
COST  LESS 

You  can  save  as  much  as  £%  by  order¬ 
ing  feed  in  bulk  and  bagging  it  at  the  car 
in  your  own  used  sacks.  If  your  local 
agent  cannot  use  a  straight  car  of  bulk 
feed,  the  G.L.F.  can  ship  5  or  10  tons  of 
bulk  in  a  car  with  sacked  feed.  Ask  for 
special  price  on  5  tons  of  bulk  dairy  or 
poultry  feed. 


BULK  WHOLESALE 

—not  Retail—  PRICES 


G.L.F.  mixes  and  supplies  its  patrons  with  more  than  thirty 
different  dairy  and  poultry  feeds.  Some  communities  are  large 
users  of  one  feed — other  communities  are  large  users  of  another 
feed,  but  more  than  90%  of  the  dairymen  and  poultrymen  in  the 
several  hundred  communities  served  by  G.L.F.  can  feed  their 
herds  and  flocks  adequately,  efficiently,  and  economically  with 
these  four  feeds. 


EXCHANGE  DAIRY  20% 

FITTING  RATION  13% 

' 

SUPER  LAYING  &  BREEDING  MASH 
STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 


SYRACUSE  RATE  ZONE 


Exchange  Dairy  20%  .  .  . 

Fitting  Ration  13%  .  .  .  . 
Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  .  . 


$28.60  per  ton 
.  29.60  per  ton 
.  42.20  per  ton 
.  43.20  per  ton 


These  are  wholesale  prices  for  bulk  feeds,  delivered  to  points  pay¬ 
ing  the  Syracuse  zone  freight  rate.  The  retail  price  is  the  wholesale 
price  in  your  locality,  plus  your  local  agency’s  handling  charges. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  every  point  in  G.L.F.  territory  is  in  one 
of  seven  freight  zones— Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Utica,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  \  ork,  and  Boston.  To  fnd  the  wholesale  price  in 
your  locality,  f  rst  find  what  freight  zone  you  are  in.  Then,  if  you 
are  in  the  Puffalo  zone,  deduct  $1.C0  from  these  prices;  in  the 
Utica  zone,  add  $.20;  Philadelphia  zone,  add  $.40;  Albany  zone, 
add  $.60;  New  York  zone,  add  $.80;  Ecston  zone,  add  $1.10. 


G.L.F.  Exchange  Dairy  containing  20%  protein,  4%  to  5%  fat 
and  1516  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  fits  in  best  with  the 
home  grown  roughage  and  other  feeds  that  most  dairymen  have. 
With  13%  Fitting  Ration  for  growing  stock  and  dry  cows  these 
two  feeds  meet  most  purchased  dairy  feed  requirements. 

Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash  is  nutritionally  complete, 
even  down  to  all  the  various  vitamins,  for  heaviest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  production  of  hatching  eggs,  even  when  the  layers  are 
totally  confined.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  complete  in  the 
same  way  for  growing  stock.  These  two  mashes  require  no 
supplements  except  scratch  grains  and  shells  or  grit. 

These  four  feeds  are  standard  rations  on  thousands  of  farms. 
The  chances  are  9  to  1  that  they  will  fill  your  requirements  too. 
But  if  you  have  more  home-grown  grain  than  the  average,  if 
your  roughage  is  higher  or  lower  in  quality  than  average  rough- 
age — if  your  own  feeding  situation  or  your  personal  preference 
suggests  a  different  dairy  or  poultry  feed,  you  have  a  list  of 
thirty  to  choose  from. 

Somewhere  among  those  thirty  formulas  you  will  find  the 
feeds  that  fill  your  requirements.  Ask  your  local  service  agency 
for  formulas  and  prices. 


J 
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WHEN  settlers  came  from 
Europe  to  the  unbroken  farm 
lands  of  America,  they  left  homes,  rel¬ 
atives,  friends,  and  prized  material 
possessions,  bringing  with  them  little 
more  than  courage  and  ambition.  They 
“traveled  light”  on  the  long  journey. 

Nearly  every  individual,  however, 
managed  to  bring  from  the  Old  World 
some  appreciated  and  cherished  article 
- — a  time-worn  clock,  a  piece  of  color¬ 
ful  homespun  linen,  or  a  handful  of 
seed  of  some  favorite  flower  or  crop 
plant. 

To  one  of  these  pioneers  possessed 
of  a  practical  mind,  American  farm¬ 
ers,  in  sections  where  the  winter  cli¬ 
mate  is  rigorous,  owe  their  ability  to 
produce  our  most  valuable  forage 
crop,  alfalfa. 

It  was  Wendelin  Grimm  who,  in 
1857,  came  to  this  country  from  Kul- 
sheim,  a  little  village  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  and 
brought  with  him  the  alfalfa  seed  that 
now  carries  his  family  name.  Grimm 
was  born  in  October,  1818,  and  died 
in  December,  1891. 

Grimm  brought  a  small  bag,  not 
more  than  20  pounds,  of  alfalfa  seed 
to  Chaska,  Carver  County,  Minnesota, 
where  he  settled  as  a  farmer.  Here  he 
began  growing  the  alfalfa  but  did  not 
enjoy  immediate  success  with  the  crop. 

The  original  alfalfa,  from  which  the 
Grimm  variety  of  today  was  develop¬ 
ed,  came  from  one  of  the  most  favor¬ 
ed  climatic  sections  of  Germany.  In 
Minnesota  it  encountered  favorable 
soil,  but  an  intensely  cold  winter  climate, 
much  more  severe  than  in  its  native  habitat. 
Natural  selection,  aided  by  the  perseverance 
and  conviction  of  Wendelin  Grimm  as  to  its 
value  resulted  in  a  remarkably  high  degree  of 
resistance.  During  its  early  years  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Grimm  alfalfa  suffered  'repeated  winter¬ 
killing.  Later,  compared  with  other  strains, 
Grimm  survived  the  winters  much  more  satis¬ 
factorily  and  became  the  hardiest  known 
alfalfa. 

With  characteristic  German  persistence, 
and  without  realizing  the  practical  or  the  scien¬ 
tific  importance  of  his  experiment  in  adapta¬ 
tion,  Grimm  patiently  saved  generation  after 
generation  of  seed  from  the  plants  that  sur¬ 
vived  each  succeeding  year.  He  planted  new 
fields  to  replace  deteriorated  acreages  on  his 


Alfons  Grimm,  standing  in  a  field 
of  Old-German  Franconian  alfalfa, 
with  the  village  of  Kuelsheim  in 
the  background. 


just  as  one  would  expect.  In  Germany 
the  general  name  of  alfalfa  is  “Lu¬ 
zerne.”  It  is  also  called  “Monatsklee” 
— monthly  clover — referring  to  the 
frequency  of  cutting,  and  “Ewiger- 
klee” — everlasting  clover — by  reason 
of  its  long  life.  1  have  seen  stands  re¬ 
puted  to  be  40  years  old. 

In  this  country,  back  in  1905,  alfalfa 
was  the  most  important  forage  crop 
throughout  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
west  and  in  the  nonirrigated  areas 
west  of  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  but 
its  cultivation  was  negligible  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  due 
almost  entirely  to  lack  of  adapted 
varieties. 

Alfalfa  was  introduced  into  Califor¬ 
nia  from  Chile  about  1854  and  made 
excellent  progress  eastward  where  the 
climate  was  not  too  severe  and  where 
irrigation  water  was  available.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recollection,  there  are 
records  of  efforts  to  grow  alfalfa  of 
European  origin  in  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  as  early  as  1754,  but  they 
were  not  successful  enough  to  promote  gen¬ 
eral  production  of  the  crop  in  the  East. 

Beginning  of  a  New  Era 

The  foregoing  was  all  back  in  “ancient” 
days  before  we  needed  a  New  Deal.  The  first 
symptoms  of  the  “high  cost  of  living”  were 
just  beginning  to  appear  and  the  depression  of 
the  1890’s  was  still  recent  enough  to  be  well 
remembered.  It  was  the  period  when  indus¬ 
trialization  and  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  began  the  accelerated  pace  that  ended 
in  the  1929  climax.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
urge  was  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  had  grown  before  and  the  problems 
of  agricultural  economics  and  marketing  did 
not  yet  bear  heavily  upon  our  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  was  felt,  and  ( Turn  to  Page  19) 


In  Kuelsheim,  where  the  Grimm  family  still  lives,  the 
average  farm  family  income  is  so  low  that  women  and 
children  do  most  of  the  farm  work  while  the  men  work 
in  local  industries. 

By  Charles  J.  Brand 


Charles  Brand  is  executive  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Fertiliser  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  photographs  with  the 
story  were  taken  by  him  during  his  recent  trip 
to  Germany. 


own  farm,  and  sold  surplus  seed  to  his 
neighbors. 

For  nearly  30  years  I  had  wished  to  visit 
the  section  in  Germany  where  Grimm  alfalfa 
had  its  origin.  In  August,  1934,  on  my  way  to 
visit  the  nitrogen  plants  at  Ludwigshafen  on 
the  Rhine,  I  stopped  at  Lauda  and  spent  a 
day  visiting  Tauberbischofsheim,  the  center  of 
production  of  Old-German  Franconian  alfalfa, 
and  Kuelsheim,  which  is  about  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  railroad,  and  where  many  of 
Mr.  Grimm’s  kin  still  reside.  Very  little  change 
has  taken  place,  I  imagine,  in  this  quaint  old 
town  since  Wendelin  Grimm  set  out  for 
America  in  1857,  with  his  precious  bag  of  seed. 
The  same  bells  toll  in  the  centuries-old  church, 
the  town  hall  lifts  its  high  peaked  roof  as  of 
yore,  and  I  found  alfalfa  still  flourishing  there, 
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THE  HEW  FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP  TIRE  WILL 
ENABLE  YOU  TO  USE  YOUR  CAR,  TRUCK  AND 
TRACTOR  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  WEATHER 


The  body  of  this  tire  is  built  with 
patented  Gum-Dipped  Cords,  giving  it  extra 
strength  and  greater  flexing  ability  without 
creating  heat,  the  greatest  enemy  of  tire  life. 


The  extra-heavy  super  traction  tread  on 
this  tire  is  scientifically  designed  to  prevent 
the  bumpiness  on  smooth  roads  that  is  so 
objectionable  in  other  tires  designed  for 
traction  in  soft  ground.  This  heavy  self¬ 
cleaning  tread,  required  to  withstand  unusual 
pulling  traction  and  strains,  is  securely 
locked  to  the  cord  body  by  Firestone’s 
patented  construction  of  two  extra  Gum- 
Dipped  cord  layers  under  the  tread. 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


Scientifically  designed 
tread  (patentapplied  for) 
has  continuous  bars  pre¬ 
venting  bumping  on  paved 
roads— it  is  self  cleaning  in 
mud  and  in  soft  ground 
. —  no  chains  needed. 


Two  extra  layers  of 
Gum-Dipped  cords  to 
hold  massive  non-skid 
tread  to  tire  body. 


Gum-Dipped  cord  body 
gives  extra  strength  for 
strains  of  heavy  pulling 
at  low  pressures. 


These  new  and  unusually  effective 
Firestone  super  traction  tires  enable  you  to 
operate  your  tractors,  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  over 
ground  and  roads  that  could  not  be  traveled 
with  ordinary  tires,  even  equipped  with 
chains. 


(/umfiycped 


SIZE 

PRICE 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . 

$  9.80 

4.75/5.00-19 _ _ 

10.60 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 . 

10.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

12.50 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

12.75 

6.00-16 . 

14.15 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


30x3 
.  CL.  , 


CENTURY  PROGRESS 
TYPE 


Equal  or  superior  to 
any  special  brand 
tire  made  for 
mass  distributors, 
advertised  as  their 
first  line  tire  with¬ 
out  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name  or 
guarantee; 


Equal  or  superior  to 
any  so-called  First 
Grade,  Super  or  De- 
Luxe  line  regardless  of 
name,  brand  or 
manufacturer. 


Other  Sires 
Proportionately  Low 


Proportionately  Low 


Why  Buy  a  Tire  That  Does  Not  Carry  the 
Manufacturers  Name  or  Guarantee  when  you 
can  buy  Firestone  Tires  bearing  the  Firestone 
Name  and  Guarantee  in  any  one  of  the 

five  grades  of  tires — and  get 
better  quality  and  service 
at  no  higher  price 


University  tests 
show  Firestone  High 
Speed  Tires  stop  cars 
15  to  25%  quicker.  a 


Gum-Dipped  cords 
give  greater  blowout 
protection,  Gum-Dipping 
is  not  used  i n  other  tires. 


Wider,  flatter  tread 
gives  more  than  50% 
longer  non-skid  wear 


HIGH  SPEED 
TYPE 

C/umDyoped 

Made  with  the  highest 
grade  of  rubber  and  cotton. 
Accurately  balanced  and 
rigidly  inspected  and  we 
know  it  is  as  perfect  as 
human  ingenuity  can 
make  it. 


SIZE 

PRICE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

4.50-21 

$7.75 

4.75-19HD 

10.05 

4.75-19 

8.20 

5.00-19HI) 

11.05 

5.00-19 

8.80 

5.25-18HD 

12.20 

5.25-18 

9.75 

5.50-17HD 

12.75 

5.50-17 

10.70 

6.00-17HD 

14.30 

4.50-21 

$7.30 

4.75-19 

7.75 

5.00-19 

8.30 

5.25-18 

9.XO 

4.50-21 

$6.65 

5.00-19 

7.55 

5.25-18 

8.40 

5.50-17 

9.10 

Other  Sizes 

| 

| 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

This  tire  is  of 
good  quality 
and  workman¬ 
ship,  carries  the 
Firestone  name 
and  guarantee, 
and  is  equal  or 
superior  to  any 
tire  made  in  this 
price  class. 

::: 

4.50-21 

f  575 

4.75-19 

b.  tO 

5.25-18 

7.X0 

5.50-19 

8.30 

!  ■ 

Other  Sizes 

1 

.  Proportionately  Low  . 

For  those  car 
owners  who 
need  new  tire 
safety  at  a 
very  low  price 
this  tire  has 
no  equal. 


30x31/2 

$4.05 

Cl. 

4.40-21 

4.75 

4.50-21 

5.X5 

4.75-19 

5.55 

Batteries 
Spark  Plugs 
Brake  Lining 
Auto  Radios 


Seat  Covers 
Picnic  Jugs 
Chamois  and  Sponges 
Wax  and  Cleaner 


Auto  Horns 
Radiator  Hose 
Bumper  Guards 
Fan  Belts,  etc.,  etc. 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


©  1935,  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 
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Sass  and  J{_pplesass 

Machinery — Servant  or  Master 

I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  June  8th  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan,  who  says 
that  machinery  has  increased  employ¬ 
ment.  He  refers  to  one  carriage  factory 
which  employed  300  men  in  1875  and  which 
now  manufactures  motor  cars  and  em¬ 
ploys  8,500  people.  But  his  vision  seems 
short  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
industries  spread  all  over  the  country  car¬ 
riage  builders,  harness  shops,  and  black¬ 
smith  shops.  Neither  did  he  note  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  .thousands  who  worked  on 
ranches  and  grew  feed  for  horses.  As  a 
direct  result  of  motor  activity,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  obliged  to  lay  off  more 
men  than  the  entire  motor  industry  em¬ 
ploys. 

Street  -railways  have  dropped  as  many 
or  more  than  the  automobile  industry  em¬ 
ploys.  The  small  industries  were  spread 
all  over  the  country  and  employed  any¬ 
where  from  2  to  30  or  40  men  each  and 
kept  money  in  circulation.  But  the  modern 
machine  factories  are  centered  on  a  very 
few  great  centers  and  the  money  all  goes 
there. 

We  have  been  bellowing  for  forty  years 
about  our  supremacy  and  high  standard 
of  living.  Well,  if  20  million  people  stand¬ 
ing  around  reaching  for  a  handout  from 
the  government  is  high  standard  of  living, 
then  we  are  right  on  the  top  shelf.  And 
if  one-third  of  the  people  having  to  work 
12  to  15  hours  a  day  trying  to  dig  out 
enough  money  to  pay  in  taxes  to  keep  this 
hot  air  dance  and  spending  spree  going 
on,  makes  living  conditions  better  than 
they  were  40  years  ago,  I  am  glad  to  be 
so  dumb  I  don’t  understand  things. — D.  A. 
M.,  New  Hampshire. 

Editor’s  Note  :  We  agree  with  you  to  the 
extent  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
temporarily  upsets  working  men  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  general.  Over  a  long  time  period 
we  are  not  so  sure.  Having  faith  in  the 
Creator  and  in  the  ends  which  he  has  in 
view,  which  are  not  clear  to  us,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  civilization  is  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  marching  upward,  and  that  machinery, 
with  all  of  its  faults,  is  a  means  to 
that  end. 

#  *  * 

Fine  Family! 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  hus¬ 
band  and  myself  with  our  eleven  children. 
T  have  six  boys,  three  of  whom  (Bernard, 
Ernest,  Vincent)  are  in  the  army,  one 


(Raymond)  who  won  the  1932  light-weight 
boxing  championship  and  who  is  known 
as  “Dynamite.”  My  oldest  son,  Leo,  serv¬ 
ed  one  year  in  the  army  and  four  in  the 
navy.  The  sixth  one  is  an  electrician  and 
has  lived  for  ten  years  in  Providence, 

R.  I. 

I  have  five  girls,  all  happily  married  and 
in  their  own  homes.  The  youngest, 
Frances,  is  a  professional  tap  dancer  in 
New  York  City.  The  other  girls’  names 
are  Mary,  Laura,  Lucy  and  Kathryn.— 
Mrs.  John  B.  Lucier,  Charlotte ,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Tough  for  Husbands 

Do  you  or  any  of  our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers  happen  to  own,  or  know  of 
anyone  who  does  own,  an  old-fashioned 
cook  book  called  “Sense  in  the  Kitchen’’? 
This  book  has  a  dark  green  cover  and  is 
about  two  inches  thick.  In  this  book  is 
the  comic  recipe  entitled  “How  to  Cook 
a  Husband.”  I  have  the  book,  but  some 
time  ago  loaned  it  and  when  it  came  back, 
this  "recipe”  was  missing!  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  able  to  get  a  copy  °f 
the  recipe  once  more  as  I  want  to  recite 
it  some  time  in  the  near  future. — Mrs.  W- 

S.  D.,  New  York- 
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FIGURE  1 


FIGURE  2 


In  figure  1  the  needle  has  just  en¬ 
circled  the  bundle  and  laid  the  string 
across  the  knotter  bills  and  in  the 
twine  holder. 

In  figure  2  the  knotter  bills  have  re¬ 
volved  almost  completely  and  have 


opened  to  catch  the  two  ends  of  the 
tioine  held  by  the  twine  disc. 

In  figure  3  the  stripper  arm  is  all 
ready  to  strip  the  knot  from  the  bills 
and  cut  the  twine  held  by  the  twine 
disc  as  the  bundle  is  kicked  out. 


FIGURE  3 

Illustrations  from  Ohio  Bulletin  87  “Common 
Binder  Head  and  Knotter  Troubles”  by  courtesy 
of  the  authors,  C.  0.  Reed  and  R.  D.  Barden. 


WHAT  prettier  sight  is  there  than  a  field  of 
grain  ready  for  the  harvest,  and  what  is 
more  exasperating  than  to  have  one’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it  spoiled  by  a  binder  that  refuses  to  bind? 
Unless  you  are  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
one  of  those  lucky  individuals  who  can  fall  off  a 
barn  and  alight  on  a  featherbed,  it  will  do  no  good 
to  tighten  a  screw  here  and  loosen  one  there. 
Some  one  definite  part  is  out  of  adjustment.  In 
this  case,  look  for  it  at  the  untied  bundle  or  on 
the  knotter.  The  condition  in  which  you  find  the 
string  tells  the  story. 

While  knotters  will  vary  somewhat  on  ma¬ 
chines  made  by  different  manufacturers,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  used  is  the  same.  Study  the  knotter  until 
you  understand  how  it  works. 

A  knotter  has  these  parts : 

I.  A  twine  holder  or  disc  with  a  tension  regu¬ 
lating  the  tightness  with  which  the  twine  is  held. 

2.  Knotter  bills  which  at  the  right  moment 
grasp  the  two  ends  of  the  twine  and  revolve  to 
form  a  knot.  Here,  too,  is  an  adjustable  spring 
which  regulates  the  tension. 

3.  Between  the  knotter  head  and  the  twine  box 
is  a  twine  tension,  also  adjustable. 

After  the  knot  is  tied,  a  stripper  pulls  it  off 
the  knotter  bills  and  a  knife  cuts  the  twine  just 
as  the  bundle  is  kicked  out. 

Assuming  that  a  binder  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  perfectly  begins  to  cause  trouble,  and  that 
no  one  has  tampered  with  the  adjustments,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  parts  have  become 
worn  so  that  they  no  longer  function  as  intended. 
Probably  new  parts  are  not  necessary  and  a  turn 
or  two  of  the  right  screw  in  the  right  direction 
will  make  the  knotter  work  like  new. 

Look  at  the  knots  as  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  When  you  have  knotter  trouble,  take  it  to 
the  field  and  see  which  sketch  matches  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  twine  found  with  the  bundle  or  on 
the  knotter  bills.  The  following  explanations 
are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  sketches: 
Sketch  1.  The  twine  tension  is  too  tight  and 


the  twine  disc  holding  the  end  of  the  twine  is  too 
loose.  When  the  needle  goes  around  the  bundle 
to  make  the  knot,  the  twine  is  pulled  out  of  the 
disc  instead  of  through  the  twine  tension  and  the 
knotter  bills  catch  one  end  of  the  twine  instead 
of  both. 

Very  slowly  loosen  the  twine  tension;  tighten 
the  disc  holder. 

Sketch  2.  The  twine  tension  is  right ;  the  disc 
tension  is  too  loose.  When  the  knotter  bills  rotate 
to  tie  the  knot,  the  extra  tension  pulls  the  twine 
from  the  disc  but  the  twine  is  cut  and  thrown 
out  with- the  bundle. 

Tighten  the  disc  tension  gradually.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  disc  is  badly  worn  and  will  have 
to  be  replaced. 

Sketch  3.  The  disc  tension  and  twine  tension 
are  both  too  tight.  The  disc  crushes  the  twine 
and  when  tightened  by  the  tying  of  a  knot,  the 
twine  breaks  at  the  disc. 

Slowly  loosen  both  tensions. 

Sketch  4.  The  twine  tension  is  right;  the  disc 
tension  is  too  tight.  As  the  knot  is  tied,  the  string 
breaks  at  the  disc  but  is  kicked  out  with  the 
bundle. 

Loosen  the  disc  tension.  Make  all  adjustments 
a  quarter  of  a  turn  at  a  time  and  try  a  few 


bundles  before  adjusting  further.  Too  much  ad¬ 
justment  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 

Sketch  5.  Both  ends  of  the  twine  are  crushed 
with  no  knot  in  either  end.  The  disc  tension  is 
very  tight  and  as  soon  as  the  knotter  begins  to 
revolve,  both  ends  break  off  at  the  disc  before  a 
knot  can  be  tied. 

Loosen  the  disc  tension. 


Sketch  6.  The  adjustment  holding  the  knotter 
bills  together  is  altogether  too  loose.  The  twine 
is  pulled  from  the  bills  before  the  knot  is  tied. 

Tighten  knotter  bill  adjustment  slowly. 

Sketch  7.  The  knotter  bill  adjustment  is  too 
tight.  When  the  bundle  is  kicked  out  the  bills  hold 
the  knot  and  the  bundle  breaks  the  string.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  stripper  which  pulls  the  knot  from 
the  bills  is  badly  bent  and  fails  to  function.  Must 
be  bent  back  or  a  new  one  substituted. 

Loosen  the  knotter  bill  adjustment  spring. 

Sketch  8.  Several  conditions  cause  this  trouble. 
The  needle  may  not  travel  far  enough  to  put  the 
twine  in  the  disc  holder.  Remedy  is  to  shorten 
the  needle  pitman,  which  can  be  done  by  an  easy 
adjustment.  The  needle  eye  may  be  badly  worn, 
usually  the  result  of  a  too-tight  twine  tension, 
resulting  in  failure  to  place  the  twine  in  the  disc 
holder.  Best  remedy  is  a  new  needle  but  short¬ 
ening  the  needle  pitman  rod  may 
correct  it. 

The  needle  may  have  been 
bent.  It  is  malleable  and  can  be 
straightened  by  slipping  a  piece 
of  pipe  over  the  end  and  bending 
it  back  where  it  belongs. 

Some  times  weeds  and  other 
trash  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  twine  disc ;  cutting  the  grain 
a  bit  higher  usually  corrects  it. 

Sketch  9.  This  is  a  perfect 
knot,  although  many  bindfrs  do 
not  have  the  loop  as  shown  here. 

An  instruction  book  issued  by 
the  manufacturer  of  your  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  handy  thing  to  have 
because  it  tells  you,  and  usually 
illustrates  by  sketches,  exactly 
where  each  adjustment  is  locat¬ 
ed.  If  there  are  no  parts  need¬ 
ing  to  be  replaced,  one  trip 
around  the  field  with  frequent 
stops  for  tightening  and  loosen¬ 
ing  adjustments,  depending  on 
the  evidence  found  should  result 
in  perfect  knots. 
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Hard  to  Understand 

WAKENED  at  4  a.  m.  Monday,  July  8th, 
by  an  unusual  roaring,  we  arose  to  find 
a  swirling,  snarling  river  pouring  over  our  creek 
flats,  and  large  garden.  Night  before,  this  same 
stream  was  only  a  tiny  creek. 

Small  is  the  loss  of  our  garden  compared  to 
the  ruin,  or  near  ruin,  which  the  flood  brought 
to  thousands  and  to  the  irreparable  loss  by  death 
of  many  persons.  Thousands  of  tons  of  hay 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  crops,  representing  a 
whole  season’s  work,  were  swept  to  ruin.  Cattle 
were  drowned  in  creek  pastures,  farm  and  vil¬ 
lage  buildings  were  undermined,  many  were 
burned  by  lightning.  Worst  of  all,  people  un¬ 
derestimating  the  terrific  power  of  the  torrents 
pouring  over  the  highways  tried  to  drive  through 
them  in  the  night  and  were  swept  to  their  death. 
At  least  29  persons  in  New  York  State  alone 
were  lost,  many  more  are  missing,  hundreds  are 
homeless,  and  the  total  financial  loss  runs  into 
millions. 

It  was  the  worst  storm,  and  over  a  wider  area 
in  New  York  State  of  any  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

These  terrible  calamities  caused  by  nature  on 
a  rampage  —  earthquakes,  droughts,  dust  storms, 
fires  which  destroy  whole  cities,  and  floods 
which  wreck  an  entire  countryside,  are  a  test  of 
faith  because  they  are  hard  to  understand.  Here 
is  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  or  a  village  business 
man,  who  have  worked  and  sacrificed  early  and 
late  for  the  good  part  of  a  lifetime  to  build  a 
going  business  or  to  make  a  home,  only  to  lose 
everything  to  the  rampaging  elements  in  a  few 
hours.  Here  are  lives  dear  to  family  and 
friends,  valuable  to  society,  lost  in  rivers  where 
no  rivers  ought  to  be. 

While  man’s  faith  is  strained  by  these  ruth¬ 
less  acts  of  nature,  the  reason  for  which  he  does 
not  understand,  it  is  seldom  destroyed.  When 
the  storm  is  over,  he  clears  away  the  debris,  picks 
up  again  the  daily  round,  and  starts  anew. 

Apple  Crop  Makes  Advertising 
Necessary 

“Of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  1932  by 
535  representative  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
New  York  counties  of  Ulster,  Dutchess,  and  Orange, 
McIntosh  apples  returned  more  money  to  growers 
than  any  other  single  farm  commodity.  McIntosh 
apples  accounted  for  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
net  revenues  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
from  these  535  farms.” — From  a  recent  survey 
made  by  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

RECENT  bad  winters  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  future  in  the  Northeast  for  apple  grow¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  the  cold  weather  took  out  many  of 
the  poorer  trees  and  has  helped  the  long  distance 
apple  outlook. 

Growers  know  infinitely  more  about  right  soils 
and  locations  for  orchards,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  the  heart¬ 
breaking  mistakes  in  plantings 
there  were  in  the  past.  East¬ 
ern  growers  are  nearest  to  the 
best  markets  and  consumers 
will  always  eat  good  apples. 

It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  if  you  own  a  farm  in  a 
typical  apple-growing  locality, 
and  if  the  soil,  air  drainage, 
and  other  factors  are  right,  it  is  a  safe  bet  to 
plant  apples ;  but  eastern  growers  must  take  more 
thought  about  advertising  their  apples.  For  some 
years,  citrus  fruits  have  been  increasing  and  the 
intensive  advertising  campaign  put  on  by  their 
growers  has  greatly  lessened  the  sale  of  apples. 
Our  export  market  also  has  fallen  off.  The  New 


York  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  E.  Cross,  of  LaGrangeville,  N. 
Y.,  advances  an  advertising  plan  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  apple  grower.  Says  Mr.  Cross-: 

“We  in  the  northeastern  States  have  varieties 
that  are  not  largely  produced  elsewhere.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  raise  a  large  fund  for  adver¬ 
tising  our  own  fruit,  provided  that  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  companies  will  meet  us  half  way. 

“We  propose  that  the  storage  companies  add 
a  half  cent  per  bushel  to  regular  storage  charges 
of  growers  for  advertising  purposes,  and  that 
these  companies  match  that  half  cent  from  their 
regular  revenues  for  the  same  purpose. 

“Horticultural  Societies  of  the  different  States 
will  circularize  this  proposition  to  their  members, 
and  there  will  be  a  good  response  from  growers 
if  they  are  sure  the  money  will  be  wisely  spent.” 

New  Jersey  Would  Help  Real  Estate 
T  axpayer 

NEW  JERSEY  tax  committee,  on  which 
farmers  were  represented,  after  a  long 
study  recommends  this  three-point  program  to 
help  take  taxes  off  real  estate : 

1.  A  sales  tax. 

2.  Tax  on  intangibles,  such  as  bonds,  inherit¬ 
ances,  and  other  property  that  frequently 
escapes  the  tax  assessor. 

3.  Higher  income  taxes  on  higher  incomes. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  was  not  accepted 
as  a  whole  by  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  but  a 
sales  tax  was  enacted.  Many  persons,  including 
farmers,  are  opposed  to  sales  taxes.  No  tax  is 
popular,  of  course,  but  if  sales  tax  helps  to  re¬ 
lieve  real  estate,  we  would  think  farmers  would 
be  for  it.  Anyway,  passage  of  a  sales  tax  in 
New  Jersey  will  cause  merchants  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  support  the  rest  of  the  recommend¬ 
ed  program,  and' thus  eventually  help  to  relieve 
the  farm  tax  situation. 

Talking  of  taxes,  why  not  a  poll  tax  on  every 
voter  who  is  not  already  a  heavy  taxpayer  ?  Rep¬ 
resentation  without  taxation  is  just  as  bad  as 
taxation  without  representation.  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  millions  who  are  voting  for  public  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  spending  billions  of  public  money 
should  have  some  personal  experience  in  what 
it  means  to  raise  that  money?  Every  voter 
should  be  tax  conscious. 

Would  You  Throw  Away  Cultivators? 

OME  scientists  who  have  conducted  culti¬ 
vating  experiments  for  years  claim  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  weeds,  crops  would  be  better  if 
all  cultivators  were  thrown  away.  What  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  beliefs  of  the  old-timers,  who 
piled  heavy  rocks  on  the  cultivator  to  pulverize 
the  earth  the  entire  depth  of  the  cultivator  teeth ! 
In  doing  this  they  cut  off  millions  of  roots  of 
crops  like  corn,  whose  roots  cross  the  rows. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  deep  cultivation  with¬ 
out  doubt  injures  the  crop,  we  believe  that  there 
are  some  soils  where  cultivation  is  needed  in 
addition  to  weed  control.  Among  our  readers 
there  must  be  thousands  of  men  who  have  their 
own  ideas  in  regard  to  cultivation  which  come 
from  a  lifetime  of  experience.  Won’t  you  write 
us,  a  brief  letter  giving  your  views  on  the  amount 
and  depth  of  cultivation  for  different  crops? 

When  $100  Equals  $1,000 

OMEONE  was  telling  us  recently  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  house  which  was  fundamentally  well- 
built  but  which  looked  shabby  because  it  lacked 
paper  and  paint  and  there  were  weeds  in 
the  yard.  He  kept  it  a  few  months,  spent  about 
$100  cleaning  up  the  yard  and  doing  some  paper¬ 


For  dramatic  story  of  what  happened  here  during 
the  flood,  see  Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff,  page 
26.  One  conclusion  from  the  great  catastrophe  is 
that  a  poor  job  of  engineering  was  done  in  con¬ 
structing  small  bridges  and  culverts  when  the  roads 
were  built.  Many  of  them  were  not  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  waters  from  a  moderate  storm,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  series  of  cloudbursts.  It  will  take 
millions  to  put  the  roads  and  bridges  in  shape  again, 
and  there  should  be  for  the  time  at  least  no  question 
of  unemployment  for  anyone  who  really  wants  work. 

ing  and  painting.  Then  he  sold  it  at  $1,000  profit. 

Now,  most  of  us  don’t  want  to  sell  our  homes. 
We  want  to  live  in  them,  and  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  fix  them  up  for  ourselves  and  our 
families  than  for  strangers ;  but  whether  we 
keep  them  or  sell  them  a  little  planning,  a  few 
dollars  for  paint  and  paper,  and  some  work  on 
the  front  yard,  will  change  many  homes  so  that 
one  can  hardly  recognize  them. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

WAS  telling  a  lady  a  Paul  Bunyan  story  the 
other  day,  and  she  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said :  “I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

Another  friend  said  he  couldn’t  see  anything 
funny  in  such  big  lies. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Paul  Bunyan 
type  of  story  is  exclusively  American  humor, 
not  appreciated  by  people  of  other  nations,  nor 
probably  by  many  Americans.  Nevertheless, 
these  tall  tales  have  tickled  thousands  of  early 
Americans  in  lumbermen’s,  shanties  and  around 
lonesome  camp  fires,  and  maybe  they  will  amuse 
some  of  you. 

Do  you  know  how  the  State  of  Maine  got  all 
of  its  lakes?  One  day  Paul  Bunyan  loaded  his 
blue  ox  too  heavily,  and  every  time  the  ox  step¬ 
ped  he  went  down  several  feet  into  the  solid 
rock.  Later  his  footprints  filled  up  with  water 
and  became  the  countless  lakes  which  today  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Maine.  That’s 
like  the  old  chestnut  my  uncle  used  to  tell  about 
the  man  who  fell  head  first  out  of  a  tall  pine 
tree,  striking  into  solid  rock,  and  had  to  walk 
io  miles  to  get  a  pickax  to  dig  himself  out  with. 

Paul  was  a  remarkable  tracker.  He  once 
came  across  the  carcass  of  a  bull  moose  that  had 
died  of  old  age,  and  having  a  couple  of  hours 
to  spare,  and  being  also  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  he  followed  the  tracks  of  the  moose 
back  to  the  place  where  the  moose  had  been  born. 

The  roads  through  the  woods  where  Paul  was 
working  in  Maine  were  terribly  crooked.  Paul 
wanted  to  use  these  trails  as  logging  roads  but 
they  were  so  crooked  that  they  spelled  out  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  —  some  of  the  letters  two 
or  three  times,  and  a  man  going  to  work  along 
these  trails  would  often  meet  himself  coming 
back.  However,  Paul  and  his  strong  blue  ox 
fixed  them  up  all  right.  He  just  hitched  the 
ox  to  one  end  of  each  road,  and  when  the  ox 
got  down  and  really  pulled,  it  took  all  the  kinks 
out  of  the  road.  Too  bad  Paul  didn’t  try  this 
on  some  of  the  country  roads  I  know ! 
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Cooperatives  cannot  raise  a  price  level  set  by  world-wide 
conditions,  or  one  constantly  varied  by  a  dishonest  dollar. 
Cooperatives  CAN  give  the  housewife  what  she  wants  when  she 
wants  it,  thereby  insuring  the  grower  all  the  market  justifies. 


Below: — Members  of  a  cooperative  studying  their  own  business. 
Before  organization,  most  farmers  were  unassertive  of  their 
rtghts  and  inexpressive.  Now  they  know  their  rights  and 


★  BY  EDITOR  ED  ★ 


with  all  my  heart,  as  do  most  farmers,  that  when 
solutions  for  farmers’  marketing  problems  are 
found  at  last,  they  will  come  not  thfough  gov¬ 
ernment  sticking  its  nose  into  the  farm  business, 
but  through  the  farmer’s  own  initiative  and  own 
efforts,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
neighbor  in  cooperative  organizations. 

I  recognize  as  well  as  the  next  person  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  cooperatives  and  farm  organizations 
make,  and  I  frequently  offer  suggestions  for  their 
improvement.  But  I  don’t  preach  dry  and  drink 
wet.  American  Agricidturist,  unlike  some  other 
publications,  does  not  shout  all  the  time  about 
how  much  it  favors  the  cooperative  movement 
and  then  do  its  best  to  destroy  every  going  co¬ 
operative  by  constant  bitter  destructive  criticism. 

The  best  answer  to  whether  or  not  farm  co¬ 
operatives  are  bringing,  American  farmers  more 
money  is  the  fact  that  in  the  16  years  from  1915 
to  1931  cooperative  business  has  grown  from  a 
small  beginning  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  and 
the  membership  to  about  a  quarter  of  all  the 
farmers  in  America.  All  these  farmers  can’t  he 
wrong!  When  someone  tells  you  that  farm  co¬ 
operatives  are  slipping,  remember  these  facts. 

That’s  the  selling  end  of  cooperation.  The 
story  of  cooperative  buying  of  farm  supplies  is 
just  as  interesting.  In  1933  there  were  1,848 
purchasing  associations,  with  a  membership  of 
692,000  farmers  doing  more  than  $150,000,000 
business  annually.  Many  of  the  purchasing 
associations  have  been  particularly  successful 


I  HAVE  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
farm  cooperatives  lately,  brought  to  mind  by 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation  which  will  be  taking  place  in  Ithaca 
as  you  read  this.  This  Institute  has  34  partici¬ 
pating  national  farm  organizations,  composed  of 
thousands  of  local  cooperatives  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  2,000,000  farmers,  doing  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  in  marketing  farm  products  and  buying 
farm  supplies  of  over  one  billion  dollars. 

Often  I  have  been  criticised  because  I  favor  — 
as  does  American  Agriculturist  and  its  entire 
staff —  farm  organizations  and  cooperatives.  To 
this  charge  I  cheerfully  plead  guilty.  I  believe 


At  the  right  are  some  cooperative  employees  —  farmers’ 
“hired  men” — who  constantly  study  prices  and  other  mar¬ 
ket  factors  before  making  sales.  Before  cooperation, 
only  dealers  knew  these  facts. 


Probably  farm  cooperatives’  greatest  service  is  assem¬ 
bling,  grading,  packing,  warehousing,  and  advertising 
members’  products  —  all  of  which  has  lifted  the  quality, 
thereby  increasing  returns  to  farmers. 


Two  Million  Farmers 

Can’t  Be  WRONG! 


can  enforce  them. 


mm 


If  you  think  farm  cooperatives  are  not  an  increasing  power  in 
oar  economic  life,  attend  one  of  their  great  annual  meetings, 
where  from  1000  to  2500  farmers — sometimes  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union — gather  to  transact  their  marketing  business. 


and  helpful  to  farmers.  Incidentally,  I  believe 
there  will  always  be  a  place  for  both  cooperatives 
and  regular  business  corporations  in  the  farm 
field.  Each  keeps  the  other  on  its  toes.  The  one 
which  should  get  your  business  is  the  one  which 
gives  you  the  best  service  over  a  long  time,  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  facts  into  consideration. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  whole 
cooperative  movement  that  some  of  it  was  bound 
to  be  of  the  mushroom  variety.  A  new  field  in 
economics  was  being  opened  up,  and  as  in  all 
pioneering  some  wrong  paths  were  followed. 
But  anyone  who  sizes  up  the  value  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  by  the  comparatively  few 
that  have  failed  is  making  a  big  mistake.  Farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  today  ( Turn  to  Page  8) 
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CARS, 

TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

run  better  on 

ETHYL 

•  HIGH  COMPRESSION  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE:  Modern  high  compression 
cars  need  Ethyl  to  give  full  per¬ 
formance.  Older  cars,  too,  run 
best  on  Ethyl  as  carbon  and  mile¬ 
age  accumulate. 

•  DOUBLE-TESTED  QUALITY: 
Sufficient  Ethyl  fluid  (containing 
tetraethyl  lead)  is  used  to  produce 
the  highest  anti-knock  rating  by 
the  official  test  methods  of  the  oil 
and  automotive  industries.  The 
all-round  quality  is  protected 
through  double  inspection  at  the 
refinery  and  at  the  pump.  Speci¬ 
fications  are  adjusted  to  fit  the 
different  seasonal  conditions. 

•  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE: 
Approximately  95 %  of  all  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  contains 
Ethyl  fluid. 

To  get  all  the  power  and  pleasure 
from  your  car-investment — 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL! 


ALWAYS  LOOK!  Only  pumps  which 
are  identified  by  the  Ethyl  trademark 
on  the  globe  or  body  dispense  gasoline 
containing  Ethyl  fluid. 


QUART  SIZE 
Durable  and  More 
Attractive 

Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100 — $1.00  Postpaid. 
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VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AH  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid. 
Grown  from  certified  seed.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

500  1.000  6.000 

ONION  PLANTS  . - . - . 65  $1.10  $4.50 

Varieties:  Yellow  Bermuda  Chrystal  Wax  and  Valencia. 

500  1,000  5.000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  . 80  1.25  5.50 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Premium  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

Write  for  special  prices  for  large  numbers.  We  are 
growing  approximately  thirty  million  plants;  all  field 
grown,  none  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES 
Box  No.  4  Selbyville,  Del. 


i 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Seasonable  Seeds  —  Send  for  Price  List 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Bo«  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Highest  Quality  only.  We  do 
not  sell  cheap  plants.  Cauliflower:  I000-$4.00,  5000- 

$18.00,  500-$2.25.  Cabbage:  l000-$2.00,  5000-S9.00, 

500-$  1.50.  Celery  and  Tomatoes  l000-$3.00,  5000-$ 1 4.00, 
500-$ 1 .75.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli.  I000-$2.50, 
5000 -$  1 1 .00,  5 00-$  1.50.  200  of  any  plants  $1.25.  100- 

$1.00.  Closed  Sundays. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  AND  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


Vegetable  Plants  —  Extra  Special  for  July 

Cabbage  plants — Danish  Ballhead  (special  strain)  $1.00 
thousand,  10,000,  $7.50.  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resist¬ 
ant)  $1.25  thousand,  10,000  $10.00.  Tomato  plants  $1.00 
thousand.  Pepper  plants  $2.00  thousand.  Eggplant  plants 
$2.50  thousand.  First  class  plants,  well  packed  and  good 
delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Boll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  Any  size.  25c  .  coin,  including 
two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box 
829.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


W anted:  A  Long  R ange 
Weather  forecast 


Ye  g  etab  le 

markets,  for 
nearby  vegetables, 
were  extremely 
low  during  June. 
If  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  throughout 
the  year,  this  situation  probably  will  not 
change.  Early  in  the  spring  I  advised 
a  few  of  my  friends,  who  are  heavily 
interested  in  vegetables,  that  the 
chances  were  against  good  prices  for 
nearby  produce.  My  reason  for  this 
forecast  was  based  largely  upon  weath¬ 
er.  From  1929  to  1933  we  had  a  cycle 
of  dry  weather  which  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  area,  consequently  acreages 
were  stepped  up  to  overcome  this 
handicap.  The  same  acreages  now,  with 
normal  rainfall,  will  provide  an  excess 
of  produce,  and  correspondingly  low 
markets.  The  Eastern  Shore  potato 
growers  curtailed  their  acreage  almost 
thirty  per  cent.  In  spite  of  curtail¬ 
ment  they  have  a  large  crop  which  is 
bringing  correspondingly  low  prices. 

Next  to  the  need  for  a  better  wider- 
standing  of  money  and  exchange  there 
is  need  for  better  understanding  of 
weather.  I  look  to  see  sufficient  inves¬ 
tigation  of  weather  in  the  near  future, 
that  will  allow  reasonably  accurate 
weather  forecasts  which  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  planning  the  year’s  op¬ 
erations.  This  would  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  planning  our  crops.  We 
could  decrease  the  cost  of  production 
if  we  knew  what  the  weather  was 
likely  to  he  when  we  began  the  sea¬ 
son’s  operations. 

Chemist’s  Answer  to  Spray  Manage¬ 
ment 

We  are  taking  samples  of  leaves  and 
having  them  analyzed  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  determine  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  coverage  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  different  spraying  materials 
as  to  adhering  to  the  foliage.  Good 
management  requires,  first,  that  the 
fungicide  and  insecticide  be  properly 
applied,  and  secondly,  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  be  such  that  they  will  serve 
their  purpose  and  adhere  to  the  foliage. 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  two  materials  we  are  using: 

BEFORE  RAIN  AFTER  RAIN 
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by  the  rain,  whereas  that  for  No.  1 
still  had  a  protective  covering.  We 
found  in  No.  1  that  the  worms  were  not 
entering  the  fruit,  with  this  coverage, 
after  the  rain.  The  time  at  which 
these  samples  were  taken  was  June 
11th.  On  June  26th  we  took  more 
samples  and  found  at  that  time,  after 
we  had  sprayed  these  blocks  again, 
fungicide  No.  1  had  on  the  top  70  milli¬ 
grams  per  square  inch,  bottoms  105, 
whereas  fungicide  No.  2  had  on  the 
tops  42  and  the  bottoms  46.  No  rain 
had  fallen  after  the  last  spraying. 
Fungicide  No.  1  was  over  twice  as 
efficient  in  retaining  a  coverage  as  No. 
2.  Both  materials  had  ample  spread¬ 
er:  Number  1  only,  had  the  proper 
sticking  qualities.  It  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  we  purchase  materials  which 
will  adhere  to  the  foliage  throughout 
rainy  periods,  when  they  are  most  need¬ 
ed  for  scab.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  adhere  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit  so  that  we  can  build  up  a  better 
deposit  as  a  protection  against  the 
moth.  I  think  our  present  deposit  is 
heavier  than  is  necessary  for  protec¬ 


tion.  However,  since  the  apple  will 
about  double  its  surface  area  every 
week  to  ten  days,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  this  coverage  heavy  in  order  to' 
have  an  effective  kill  of  worms. 

*  *  * 

\  Controlling  Aphids  and  Beetles 

'A  short  time  ago  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  knew  no  satisfactory 
method  for  the  control  of  aphids  on 
peas.  Since  then  I  have  found  some 
evidence  that  may  indicate  I  was 
wrong.  A  properly  equipped  airplane, 
operated  by  an  experienced  company, 
can  dust  much  more  effectively  than 
any  machine,  and  I  believe  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  insect  control  which 
heretofore  was  considered  hopeless  or,  I 
at  best,  questionable.  Cranberry  grow¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  airplane  for  dusting  I 
for  hoppers.  They  report  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  kill.  Some  of  our  large  bean 
growers  have  tried  the  same  system  for 
Mexican  bean  beetle  and  I  am  told  they 
have  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  kill. 
We  are  using  the  plane  for  Mexican 
bean  beetle.  At  this  writing  it  appears 
as  though  it  would  be  a  success. 

I  have  received  favorable  reports 
from  the  use  of  airplanes  for  dusting  I 
pea  aphids.  The  greatest  hazard  in 
growing  peas  on  a  large  scale,  is 
aphids.  Recent  development  in  uses 
of  rotonone,  together  with  the  more 
thorough  application  made  possible  by 
airplane,  takes  away  the  one  great 
hazard  and  nightmare  of  the  pea  | 
grower. 


Who  Is  Right? 


Bv  PAUL  WORK 


THE  other  day  I  called  on  two  celery  celery  tied  in  twos  to  fours.  He  pays 
growers  in  Michigan  to  learn  their  an  extra  two  cents  for  boxes  of  good 
experience  with  wraps  and  liners  in  lumber,  planed  on  all  sides.  He  uses  | 

selling  their  goods,  wide  tape  for  tying  and  that  is  expen- 
One  man  said  he  sive.  He  lines  his  boxes  and  uses  a  I 
couldn’t  use_  paper  good  label.  He  says  there  is  no  trouble  I 
and  meet  the  extra  getting  cost  and  a  margin  out  of  goodl 
cost,  though  he  be-  packing — there  is  seldom  an  over  sup-| 
lieves  heartily  in  ply  of  the  best. 

the  idea.  He  has  Who  was  right?  What  is  the  truth? 
9000  printed  and  Both  growers  told  the  truth.  The  I 
trademarked  wraps  second  man  has  found  trade  that  wants 
that  have  been  on  his  class  of  goods.  The  price-buyer  does] 
the  shelf  for  a  not  worry  him. 
couple  of  years  at  *  *  * 

least.  The  obliging  Celery  Plants  by  the  Rod 

salesman  that  was  Did  you  ever  buy  a  rod  of  celery  I 
with  me  agreed  to  plants?  That  is  one  way  they  do  it  at  I 
see  if  he  could  find  Kalamazoo,  one  of  the  oldest  and  mostj 
a  buyer  for  the  famous  celery  centers  in  the  country, 
paper.  The  grower  A  rod  of  plants  means  a  seed  bed  I 
said  that  the  three  feet  wide  and  a  rod  long.  Thel 
t  r  u  c  k  e  r-buyer  buyer  pulls  all  the  plants  he  can  getl 
dominates  the  sit-  out  of  that  space.  Fifty  cents  is  a  com-f 
uation;  all  he  mon  price  though  some  have  been  soldj 
wants  is  a  load  at  a  low  price  which  ,as  low  as  25c  a  rod. 
he  piles  solid  in  his  truck  and  away  he  How  many  plants  in  a  rod?  Well, 
rolls  to  sell  to  those  who  do  not  care  they  figure  a  level  teaspoon  of  seed  or| 
if  the  tops  are  bruised  and  perhaps  the  about 
celery  actually  heated 


Paul  Work 


Vs  of  an  ounce  per  rod  and  it| 
takes  five  rods  of  plants  to  set  an  acre! 


The  material  from  spray  material  No. 
2  was  almost  completely  washed  off 


box  that  is  common  in  Michigan.  It 
holds  fifteen  small  bunches  of  washed 


The  pressure  of  the  plane  forces  the  dust  to  the  ground.  The  rapid  flight 
creates  a  suction  which  draws  the  dust  through  the  vines  like  rolling  waves  of 
water.  This  covers  the  leaves  and  vines  from  above  and  below  more  thoroughly 

than  is  possible  by  machine  dusters. 


The  next  grower  is  using  the  flat  and  they  figure  about  22,000  Plants  pel 

acre  for  the  late  crop.  So  figure  xt  out.  I 
There  is  lots  of  mint  in  this  country! 
an  industry  that  came  to  Michigan! 
from  Wayne  County,  New  York.  Whenl 
a  mint  bed  is  to  be  started,  a  rod  oil 
plants  is  bought  or  as  many  rods  as| 
needed.  This  means  a  square  rod  of 
producing  patch  that  was  in  rows  last! 
year,  after  which  it  is  all  chopped  up  I 
and  starts  growing  all  over.  The  under- 1 
ground  root-stocks  are  taken  up  in  tbe| 
spring  and  planted  in  rows  in  the  neffl 
bed  and  a  crop  of  “hay”  for  the  stills  I 
is  taken  the  same  season.  Plants  cost| 
50c  to  $1.00  a  square  rod. 

Meet  in  Connecticut, —  Connecticut  wiHI 
be  honored  this  year  by  having  two  fl0' 
tional  agricultural  organizations  boll 
their  annual  meetings  in  Hartford. 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  A®' 
erica  will  hold  its  annual  convention  fr°® 
August  19  to  22.  From  November  20  t®  I 
22,  the  American  Pomological  SociWj 
will  meet.  The  state  groups  are  already  I 
working  on  plans  which  will  give  tb®(| 
national  groups  full  support  and  coop***! 
tion. — George  C.  Dudley. 


greatly 


PTS  DOWN 


EGG  RECEI 

I  fewer  eggs  in  storage 


the  Best 


ALL  poultry  news  is  good  news.  Eggs  are  UP  and  going  higher. 
Jl\.  What  prices  and  profits  are  ahead  this  fall  and  winter  for  the  man 
whose  pullets  are  in  the  nests  early — fully  grown  and  ready  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  money-making  production!  It  takes  feed  to  put  them  there — 
a  feed  with  the  most  thoroughly  proven 
record  for  doing  the  job — Purina  Growena, 
the  complete  pullet  grower  in  mash  or 
checker  form.  It’s  today’s  best  feed  for  the 
best  poultry  situation  in  years.  You  can’t 
afford  not  to  feed  Growena  if  you  want  to 
be  sure  of  getting  the  largest  output  of  prof¬ 
itable  eggs  from  October  to  January.  Order 
it  today  from  your  nearest  Purina  dealer. 


Purina  Mills 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  proudest  pos¬ 
session  was  a  pair  of  copper-toed,  red- 
topped  boots.  I  really  feel  sorry  for 
our  boys  of  today  who  are  missing  the 
thrill  of  a  pair  of  copper-toed,  red- 
topped  boots. 

I  would  tug  and  pull  to  get  them  on, 
but  once  on  I  never  wanted  to  take 
them  off.  I  can  remember  how  proudly 
I’d  strut  around  in  those  boots.  I  even 
wore  them  to  bed  at  night.  God  bless 
the  wise  and  discerning  mothers  who 
know  how  to  handle  such  problems. 

As  I  passed  through  the  copper-toed, 
red-topped  boot  stage,  I  can  remember 
how  often  my  fingers  were  in  my  boot 
straps  trying  to  lift  myself  up.  Seems 
to  me  I  was  never  satisfied.  Always 
wanted  to  be  somebody.  Couldn’t  I  lift 
myself  higher  by  pulling  on  my  boot 
straps? 

Today  I  know  a  lot  of  people — both 
men  and  women — who  are  just  tug¬ 
ging  on  their  boot  straps.  They  have 
arrived  at  the  point  of  possessing  a 
pair  of  copper-toed,  red-topped  boots. 
They  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  So 
many  average  returns  come  in  each 
month.  They  are  not  lazy,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  their  “busy-ness”  is  largely 
trying  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
own  boot  straps.  Their  copper-toed,  red- 
topped,  average  life  is  so  satisfactory 
that  they  are  even  in  danger  of  going 
to  bed  with  their  boots  on  and  sleeping 
soundly. 

My  good  old  mother,  with  her  kind 
heart  and  understanding  mind,  let  me 
sleep  a  few  of  those  first  nights  with 
my  boots  on.  But  soon  she  put  a  stop 
to  it.  I  can’t  recall  the  details,  but  I 
can  imagine  I  was  rebellious.  I  would 
have  been  content  to  wear  those  copper¬ 
toed,  red-topped  boots  forever.  I  hate 
to  think  that  I  might  have  grown  into 
a  boot  strap  puller. 

I  feel  that  too  many  of  us  have  come 
to  the  point  of  possessing  a  pair  of 
copper-toed,  red-topped  boots,  and  are 
stopping  right  there.  But  there  is  a 
four  times  greater  task  ahead.  There 
are  opportunities  to  become  four  times 
bigger  than  we  are  today.  Immense 
savings  of  time  and  money  are  possi¬ 
ble  While  we  tug  at  our  boot  straps, 
tremendous  creative  forces  in  our 
minds  are  tugging  for  release.  I’d  like 
to  hear  you  say: 

“I’m  going  to  get  out  of  this 
copper-toed,  red-topped,  strap¬ 
pulling  state  and  GROW  INTO 
MY  POSSIBILITIES!” 

How?  What’s  your  method?  Just 
saying  it  won’t  produce  ACTION. 
How  are  you  going  to  fan  that  divine 
spark,  that  inner  urge,  into  a  flame? 

I  loved  my  copper-toed,  red-topped 
boots.  I  pulled  hard  on  my  straps. 
But  I  didn’t  stop  with  that  coveted  pos¬ 
session  nor  with  that  kind  of  tugging. 
I  wanted  SOMETHING  MORE.  So  do 
you.  I  decided  that  I  must  have  BIG 
LEAGUE  BOOTS  for  my  stride.  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  waste  energy  pulling 
on  straps. 

This  is  a  great  stepping-out  day. 
From  present  possessions  to  something 
immensely  bigger.  Turn  this  message 
over  and  over  in  your  mind.  How  can 
we  help  each  other  to  that  state  of 
larger  development?  You  and  I  are 
missing  Something  if  we  are  just  con¬ 
tent  to  wear  our  copper-toed,  red- 
topped  boots  and  pull  on  our  straps. 

I  Double  Dare  You  to  get  out  of 
your  rut.  Start  Something.  Be  that 
Somebody  that  the  good  Lord  meant 
you  to  be. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  M<v 
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Grain  prices  are  high  and  go¬ 
ing  higher.  A  silo  never  prov¬ 
ed  more  economical  than  now  ! 
Store  your  succulent  green 
corn  in  a  Unadilla  Silo  — 
famous  for  convenience, 
safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented 
doweled  staves  —  of  clear, 
seasoned  Oregon  fir  —  you 
can  choose  the  biggest  silos 
and  have  them  extra-solid 
and  storm-defying. 

We  can  ship  on  24  hours’ 
notice.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices  Now.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  BoxB, Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


At  y2  the  Cost  of 
a  New  Silo/ 

Save  your 
weakened, 
leaning  wood- 
stave  silo. 

Cover  with 
Patented,  continuous  Crainelox  sheath¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  famous  Craine  Triple 
Wall  —  straight  —  strong  —  durable. 
T riple  insulation  against  frozen,  dried 
out,  spoiled  silage.  Get  a  better  silo 
at  V2  the  cost  of  a  new  one! 


Write  now  for  present  low,  direct-from-factory  prices. 


CRAINE  inc 

24  PINE  ST.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


High  Silos 

FILLED  AT 
LOW  COST 

Cuts  and  throws  more  com 
at  500  rpm ,  using 

er  f  rom  5  hp.  up. 
steel  frame;  self -feed,  clog  - 
oil -enclosed  gears,  ballbearing. 

Let  us  tell  you 

WHY40% 

SILO  FILLERS 

Sold  in  Wisconsin 


Fills  the  silo  and  cuts  the  hay  into 
the  mow.  Safe,  smooth  running 
qmetand  efficient.  Guaranteed  by 
Wisconsin’s  well-known  i  mplement 
makers— GEHLBrothers.Writefor 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer* 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  429  S.  Water 
St,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  or  to 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 
Le  Roy,  New  York 


W^HINMAN  MILKER 


A  Complete  Milking  Machine  Outfit  or 
new  units  for  your  old  machine.  Many 
exclusive  patented  features  that  definite¬ 
ly  improve  mechanical  milking.  Rubber 
lined  cups.  Easier  to  handle.  More  sani¬ 
tary.  Hundreds  in  daily  use.  Send  for 
Free  Folder.  EASY  TERMS. 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  45  Oneida,  N.Y. 


NEW,  5  INCH  SPADE  LUGS  FOR  JOHN  DEERE, 
25c.  McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  AND  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

544  MULBERRY  STREET.  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


Riehman’s  Corn  Harvester.  Poorman's  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Wton  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Two 

Can’t 


Million  Farmers 
Be  Wrong! 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


are  strong-er,  more  >  perienced,  better 
manned,  with  a  larger,  wiser  and  more 
loyal  membership  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  agriculture.  Those  who 
have  the  idea  that  cooperatives  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  agriculture  are 
just  kidding  themselves. 

What  Cooperatives  Cannot  Do 

Naturally,  cooperatives  are  not  cure- 
alls.  They  can’t  do  the  impossible;  and 
some  failure  of  associations  and  much 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  has  been  due  to  thinking  that 
they  could.  In  the  beginning,  over- 
enthusiastic  organizers  and  promoters 
promised  too  much,  leading  farmers  to 
believe  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
join  in  order  to  settle  all  their  market 
troubles. 

Take  prices:  Cooperatives  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  miracles  with  them. 
But  no  organization,  no  matter  how 
efficient  it  is,  can  maintain  a  price  that 
the  market  does  not  justify  or  the 
consumer  will  not  or  cannot  pay.  No 
cooperative  can  always  get  costs  of 
production.  There  may  be  too  much 
surplus,  or  consumption  may  be  cut 
because  consumers  are  jobless.  Some¬ 
times  a  too  high  price  set  by  the  co¬ 
operative  defeats  its  own  purpose,  by 
increasing  production  too  fast,  or  by 
forcing  a  buyer’s  strike. 

Nor  can  a  cooperative  always  get 
as  much  for  its  members  as  some  non¬ 
members  sometimes  receive  for  the 
same  product.  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
trouble  this  has  caused.  How  little 
credit  is  ever  given  to  the  cooperative 
for  maintaining  a  higher  price  level 
than  either  members  or  non-members 
would  receive  were  there  no  coopera¬ 
tive  in  the  field!  How  many,  many 
times  have  I  heard  non-member  farm¬ 
ers  tell  me  sheepishly  that  while  they 
were  not  members,  not  for  the  world 
would  they  have  the  organization  out 
of  the  picture. 

Another  principle  to  remember  in  a 
depression  like  this  is  that  the  best 
farm  organization  can  do  nothing  with 
an  economic  situation  that  is  world¬ 
wide  and  caused  by  factors  that  affect 
everybody  and  every  business.  When 
people  are  sore,  they  look  around  for 
something  to  kick.  Cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations,  being  out  in  the  front  line, 
have  had  plenty  of  kicks  during  these 
hard  times,  believe  me!  But  how  un¬ 
fair,  for  example,  to  blame  them  for 
the  ruinous  deflation  of  farm  and  other 
prices  caused  by  a  dishonest  dollar,  a 
dollar  with  a  purchasing  power  hopping 
around  like  a  jumping  jack! 

Effect  On  Prices 

Well  then,  you  say,  what  can  a  co¬ 
operative  do  as  to  prices  ?  First,  it 
can  get  all  the  market  justifies  —  and 
that  is  more  than  a  farmer  ever  got 
before  he  organized.  -Trained  men 
working  for  you  in  the  markets  are 
on  the  spot  and  know  the  facts.  They 
know  when  a  dealer  is  offering  the 
right  or  wrong  price  for  your  product. 
Organization  can  assure  the  farmer  a 
square  deal  and  his  share  of  the  price 
established  by  the  law  of  supply  of 
demand. 

Second,  organization  can  and  does 
raise  the  price  level  for  everybody,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  organization.  A 
dealer  knows  that  in  order  to  get  his 
share  of  the  business,  he  must  keep 
his  price  up  to  the  one  paid  by  the 
cooperatives.  Sometimes  he  puts  his 
price  a  little  above  the  cooperative  in 
order  to  make  farmers  dissatisfied  with 
their  organization.  Let  their  coopera¬ 
tive  fade  out  of  the  picture,  however, 
and  down  would  go  his  price. 

Third,  there  are  tremendous  savings 


by  cooperative  marketing  organizations 
through  assembling,  grading,  packing, 
advertising,  warehousing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  their  members’  products.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  farmers  in  the  last  16  years  by 
putting  a  large  volume  of  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  at  the  proper  time 
and  giving  the  consumer  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it.  On  this  eastern 
farmers  could  well  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  experience  of  citrus  and 
other  western  fruit  growers. 

Dollars  Not  the  Only  Measure 

Not  all  results  of  cooperation  can 
be  measured  in  actual  dollars.  You 
cannot  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
astounding  increase  in  the  interest  and 
knowledge  of  a  farmer  in  marketing 
and  in  all  public  affairs  that  affect 
his  business.  He  knows  now,  as  never 
before,  about  markets  and  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  them.  He  is  alert  to  the 
need  of  quality  in  his  own  products. 
He  has  found  out  how  to  express  him¬ 
self  forcibly,  and  in  the  past  he  has 
been  peculiarly  inexpressive  and  un¬ 
assertive  of  his  rights  in  public  places. 
For  this  reason,  cooperation  has 
brought  the  farmer  more  public  recog¬ 
nition.  He  now  sits  in  boards  and 
takes  part  in  public  affairs  of  all  kinds. 
Legislators  listen  to  his  point  of  view, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  vastly  outnumbered  by  non-farmers. 

Best  of  all,  organization  has  brought 
farmers  increased  confidence  in  one 
another.  Farmers  can  stick  together, 
because  seeing  each  other  regularly  in 
meetings  and  working  side  by  side  in 
cooperative  effort,  they  know  each  oth¬ 
er  better.  The  farmer  knows  now  that 
his  neighbor  next  door  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow  with  the  same  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  as  his  own. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  there  is  greater  opportun¬ 
ity  for  our  young  people  on  the  land 
than  ever  before,  provided,  first,  that 
they  educate  themselves  in  the  calling 
of  farming,  just  as  thoroughly  as  they 
would  prepare  for  law  or  business; 
and,  second,  that  they  realize  that  with 
the  economic  conditions  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  with  labor  organized  on  one 
side  and  capital  on  the  other,  there 
can  be  no  success  in  the  marketing  or 
public  side  of  the  farm  business  except 
that  won  by  strong  farm  organizations 
and  cooperatives,  made  strong  by  loyal 
intelligent  membership. 


“For  Pete’s  sake,  put  some  oil  on  that 
thing.” — Judge. 


YEP, 

LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horses  can’t  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re¬ 
moves  hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  $2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Low  Cost  Feed 
Quality 
Assured 


Grange  Silos 
make  juicy,  suc¬ 
culent  silage  —  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  you  can  use. 
New  Grange  folder  shows 
exclusive  features  that 
save  you  money,  time  and 
labor.  Write  today. 

Write  now  for  Poster  A. 

I  Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co., 


RED  CREEK. 


equipment,  use  genuine  EMPIRE  Parts 
and  Rubber  Goods.  They  cost  no  more 
and  give  longer  service.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  special  new  low  prices 
on  this  world-famous  milking  equipment. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  INC. 

106  Humboldt  St.  ♦  •  «  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
\ 

Also  ask  for  information  on  Empire 
Milkers  and  Empire  Milk  Coolers 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Will  not  soil  or  inj  ure  anything. 
Lasts  all  Reason.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klynJSf.  Y. 


DAI5Y  FLY  KILLER 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  Is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


90  Registered  Holstein  CATTLE 

SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
63rd  sale  pavilion.  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  ••• 
THURSDAY,  JULY  25,  1935,  AT  10  A,  M. 

All  Accredited,  many  blood  tested,  mastistis  charts 
with  all  milking  animals. 

60  FRESH  AND  NEARBY  SPRINGERS,  rich  pedi¬ 
grees,  all  young,  free  from  blemishes. 

15  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE,  including  5  sons 
of  cows  with  from  700  to  900-lb.  of  fat  in  a  year. 
A  sale  where  every  animal  is  sold  to  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  the  oldest  series  in  the  world.  Buy  now. 
Send  for  details  to  Sales  Manager. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunfc 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  low* 
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Cow 
P  rices 

IN  response  to  several  requests  for 
this  information,  you  will  find  on  this 
page  the  going  prices  for  cows  in  most 
sections  of  the  Northeast.  Prices  are 
given  by  dairymen  and  represent  their 
judgment,  based  on  sales  and  obser¬ 
vations. 

For  cows  of  equal  quality,  prices  are 
usually  higher  in  counties  where  TB 
testing  is  in  full  swing.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  wide  variation  in  prices,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality,  and  where  figures  in 
the  table  differ  greatly,  it  is  probable 
that  dairymen  reported  them  in  terms 
of  cows  they  themselves  owned. 

The  table  at  the  top  of  this  page  is 
also  of  interest  as  showing  compara¬ 
tive  figures  as  kept  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  New  York 
State  College,  on  cows,  milk  and  feed. 
Index  figures  for  this  June  show  that 
cows  in  New  York  are  selling  for  139 
per  cent  of  prewar,  milk  108.  In  other 
words,  based  on  prewar  conditions,  cows 
are  now  selling  higher  than  milk. 

A  number  of  interesting  comments 
were  made  by  those  reporting  on  cow 
prices.  Questions  were  asked  by  us  as  to 
how  much  more  dairymen  were  willing 
to  pay  for  cows  with  records  and  how 
much  more  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  animals  blood  tested.  Here  are  a 
few  comments  from  Western  New 
York: 

* 

Wyoming  County.  ‘‘A  record  does  not 
go  very  far  here  except  in  case  of  pure- 


June  Prices  ( Average )  of 
Cows ,  Milk  and  Feed  in 
New  York  State. 

Handred 


Year 

Prices 

Dairy 

pounds 

of 

Cows  per 

Milk  per 

Ration 

milk  to 

bay 

head * 

cwt.** 

per  ton 

a  cow 

1910-14 

$56.86 

$1.34 

$28.36 

42.4 

cwt. 

1925 

77.00 

2.18 

43.67 

35.3 

ft 

1926 

92.00 

2.25 

36.12 

40.9 

ft 

1927 

113.00 

2.36 

41.86 

47.9 

ft 

1928 

124.00 

2.27 

48.07 

54.6 

ft 

1929 

131.00 

2.46 

39.36 

53.3 

ft 

1930 

110.00 

2.02 

36.22 

54.5 

ft 

1931 

78.00 

1.56 

26.41 

50.0 

ft 

1932 

58.00 

1.06 

19.64 

54.7 

f> 

1933 

58.00 

1.36 

24.06 

42.6 

If 

1934 

59.00 

1.53 

29.91 

38.6 

If 

1935 

79.00 

1.45*** 

31.77 

54.5 

ff 

*  Average  prices 

as  reported  by 

the  T7. 

s. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

**  Average  of  Sheffield’s  and  Dairymen’s  League 


prices  for  3.7  per  cent  milk. 

***Estimated. 

(Figures  Courtesy  N.  Y.  State  CoUege  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  ) 


breds  and  few  farmers  are  asking  for 
them.  Farmers  do  not  seem  willing  to 
pay  more  for  bloodtested  cows. 

Steuben  County.  ‘‘Few  bloodtested 
cows  are  being  sold  but  some  dairymen 
are  willing  to  pay  from  $15  to  $20  more 
for  a  cow  with  records.” 

‘‘A  breeder  will  pay  more  for  records 
but  most  dairymen  will  not.  Yellow  cows 
are  selling  about  $20  higher  than  black 
and  whites  and  are  hard  to  find.” 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Cortland  County.  ‘‘In  this  section  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  controlling  factor  as  concerns 
the  price.  Dairymen  will  pay  $25  more 
for  a  cow  with  records  and  bloodtested 
animals  cost  $10-$20  more  than  those  not 
tested.” 

Cayuga  County.  ‘‘While  bloodtested 
stock  brings  from  $25  to  $50  more  than 
untested,  most  dairymen  are  not  willing 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


What  Dairy  Cows  Are  Bringing 

Fresh  or  springers  Fall  freshening  Call  Cows 

TB  and  blood  tested  TB  and  blood  tested  for  beef 

NEW  YORK  Purebreds  Grades  Pnrebreds  Grades 

Western  New  York 


Cattaraugus  County  $135 


Allegany  County 

125-200 

Wyoming  County 

150-200 

Steuben  County 

100-125 

Finger  Lakes  Section 

Cortland  County 

125- 

Onondaga  County 

150-200 

Tompkins  County 

125- 

Cayuga  County 

125-200 

Yates  County 

150- 

Northern  New  York 

Jefferson  County 

150-200 

Clinton  County 

125-150 

Oswego  County 

175- 

Mohawk  Valley 

Herkimer  County 

150- 

Saratoga  County 

120- 

Oneida  County 

150-175 

Madison  County 

125- 

Montgomery  County 

150-200 

Southeastern  New  York 

Otsego  County 

150- 

Schoharie  County 

150-175 

Chenango  County 

150- 

Delaware  County 

100-125 

Ulster  County 

150- 

Dutchess  County 

250- 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

Tolland  County 

150- 

Middlesex  County 

175- 

New  Hampshire 

Grafton  County  — — 

Belknap  County 

100-125 

Vermont 

Washington  County 

100-150 

Windham  County 

125-150 

Chittenden  County 

100-120 

Orange  County 

150- 

Orleans  County 

100- 

Maine 

Kennebec  County 

125- 

Androscoggin  County 

200- 

NEW  JERSEY 

South  Jersey 

125-150 

Sussex  County 

— - — 

$150  $120  5c  lb. 


85-125 

100-175 

75-100 

$40-75 

100- 

75-90 

150- 

75- 

65-75 

4-5c  lb. 

120- 

100- 

125-150 

95- 

35-40 

100- 

75-125 

75- 

30-70 

35-65 

100- 

100- 

150- 

100- 

50- 

90-125 

130-150 

70-100 

40-50 

75-100 

100-125 

65-90 

50- 

70-80 

140- 

40-50 

25-40 

100- 

175- 

100- 

20-50 

90-100 

100- 

65- 

5c  lb. 

90-110 

150-160 

65-80 

5-6c  lb. 

90- 

100- 

85- 

20- 

125-150 

125-175 

75-125 

Up  to  8 

100- 

' 

4  to  5c 

90-125 

135-175 

75-125 

6%c 

110-115 

125-150 

90-100 

40-80 

75-90 

90- 

65- 

40-50 

100- 

135- 

80 

35- 

85-110 

25-50 

100- 

125- 

80-  25-40 

125- 

185- 

135-  40-70 

75-125 

35-55 

75-100 

100- 

50-75  7c  lb. 

80-100 

90-135 

50-75  3% -4c  lb 

90-110 

100-125 

60-80  3-5c  lb. 

75-90 

70-80 

50-60  30-50 

100- 

125- 

85  41/2C 

80- 

90- 

65-  20- 

75-80 

100- 

65-75  15-25 

100- 

100- 

100- 

75-100 

50-60 

50-60 

150- 

_ - _ 

_ 

NEW  1936 

BATTERY- OPERATED 


PHILCO 


A  musical  instrument  of  quality 


Covers  Every  Broadcast 
Service  On  The  Air 
including  the  new 

U.  S.  GOVT. 
WEATHER 
FORECASTS 

See  and  hear  this  outstanding 
new  1936  Philco — the  finest  bat¬ 
tery-operated  radio  ever  built! 
Designed  especially  for  homes 
not  wired  for  electricity.  Enables 
you  to  tune-in  fascinating  pro¬ 
grams  from  foreign  countries  all 
over  the  world!  Brings  you  the 


new  U.  S.  Government  Weather 
Forecasts!  Gives  you  finer  re¬ 
ception  of  your  favorite  Amer¬ 
ican  broadcasts !  Plus  Police 
Calls,  Aircraft,  Ship  and  Ama¬ 
teur  Stations! 

Romance !  Adventure !  Thrills ! 
More  stations — greater  distance 


PHILCO  643X 


A  powerful 

radio  cover¬ 
ing  every  broadcast  service  on  the 
air!  New  “balanced”  features  in¬ 
clude  Precision  Radio  Dial,  Auto¬ 
matic  Aerial  Selector,  Tone  Con¬ 
trol,  Full  Automatic  Volume  Con¬ 
trol,  Permanent  Field  Dynamic 
Speaker,  “Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power 
Unit  and  long-life  A  Power  Unit. 
Gorgeous  Inclined  Sounding  Board 
cabinet  of  hand-rubbed  ^ 

Butt  Walnut.  Com-  «p  QQ 
plete  with  batteries  - 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $105) 


— exquisite  tone — instant,  accu¬ 
rate  tuning!  Amazing  perform¬ 
ance!  And  the  lowest  cost  bat¬ 
tery-set  operation  in  all  radio ! 


PHILCO  643B  £,b"cr”;»S 

with  all  the  “balanced”  features 
listed  above.  Beautiful  cabinet  of 
hand-rubbed  East  In~e»wv  en 
dian  Laurel.  Complete  ***  g 
with  batteries  ... 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $84.50) 


BABY  GRAND  VALUE  ! 

mm  f*- C9QD  Tunes-in  American  Sta- 
rniLl/U  tions>  Foreign  Broad¬ 

casts  the  world  over,  Police  Calls,  Aircraft, 
Ship  and  Amateur  Stations.  New  “balanced” 
features  include  Precision  Radio  Dial,  Auto¬ 
matic  Aerial  Selector,  Tone  Control,  Perma¬ 
nent  Field  Dynamic  Speaker,  “Plug-in”  B 
and  C  Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power 
Unit.  Beautiful  Baby  Grand  cabinet  of 
satin-finish  Walnut.  Complete  $CQ.95 

with  batteries . 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $64.95) 

PHI  I  f»93F  A  graceful  floor  type 

rn,LV'U  model  incorporating  all 

the  “balanced”  features  listed  above.  Beauti¬ 
ful  satin-finish  Butt  Walnut  cabinet  of 
latest  design.  Complete  with  bat-  mT  g 

teries  ....  m  9 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $80) 

PHILCOS  FOR  AMERICAN 
BROADCASTS  ONLY  —  $49.95  up 


Powerful  New  32-volt  PHILCOS 


For  homes  using  32-volt  farm  lighting  systems.  Also  a  complete  line 
of  all-electric  Philcos,  $20  up.  Auto  radios,  $42.95  up. 

LIBERAL  TRADE  -  IN  ALLOWANCE  —  EASY  TERMS 


See  Your  Local  Philco  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO 
1214  Elth  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
31  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  C0RP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Max*. 


M0RY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  I4.V. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R0SKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WARNER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

829  N.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Robens  Farms,  Inc,  offers 

KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL  85th 

BORN  OCTOBER  21,  1934. 

A  son  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  who  has  22  daughters 
that  have  each  made  over  1000  lb.  of  butter,  several  of 
them  showing  a  1%  fat  test  for  the  year;  he  also 
completes  a  world’s  champion  three-generation  group 
of  sires,  and  he  is  the  leading  member  of  a  five- 
generation  group  of  sires  with  1000  lb.  daughters. 

In  addition  to  being  a  son  of  the  great  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  his  good  record  2  year  old  dam  is  from  one  of 
the  very  highest  record  daughters,  also  of  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  and  she  in  turn  has  produced  a  1000  lb.  3  year 
old  daughter  that  averaged  i%  for  the  year. 

He  thus  traces  twice  to  King  Ormsby  Ideal ;  and  also 
twice  to  that  great  old  century  sire.  Sir  Veem-an  Hen- 
gerveld  without  doubt  the  two  greatest  sires  ever  used 
in  one  Holstein  herd  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $200.00  TAKES  HIM 

POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 


Fop  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  in 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 

For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old.  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
dams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

I _ .J-  LONERGAN,  Homer,  INI.  V. 

BARDIN’S  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

ARE  OFFERING 
Fancy  grade  Holstein  cows, 
fresh  and  springers. 

Also  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY  FARM 


PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein -Friesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

I  tephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

EYDERMEAD 

. . .  Holsteins 

PURE  BRED  BULL  CALF:  Dam.  a  14.500  lb. 

3  yr.  old  daughter  of  Prilly  Adirondac  Veeman. 
Sire,  a  son  of  Man  O’War  62nd. 

Sire’s  dam,  a  16,526.9  lb.  daughter  of  Man  O’War. 
HERD  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112:  Dam  classified  very 
flood,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter, 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  IV.  Y. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 

Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
HU  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Some  New  Dairy  Wrinkles 

By  A.  A.  BORLAND 


NEW  wrinkles  on  all  phases  of  the 
dairy  industry  were  presented  at 
the  30th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Science  Association,  held  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  June  24- 
27th. 

Here  are  a  few  of  those  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  practical  for  dairymen: 

The  U.  S.  Dairy  Bureau  and  the 
Washington  State  College  have  found 
that  the  butterfat  from  cows  receiving 
hay  and  silage  or  all  silage  was  higher 
in  color  and  contained  well  toward 
twice  as  much  vitamin  A  as  butterfat 
from  cows  on  hay  alone.  This  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  silage  or 
green  feed  in  the  ration. 

Early  cut  hay  and  artificially  cured 
hays  produce  butters  with  more  vita¬ 
min  A  than  late  cut  or  field  cured  hays, 
according  to  the  results  of  experiments 
at  Purdue  University,  Ind.  This  work 
shows  the  desirability  of  cutting  hay 
early. 

Poor  Rations  Make  Blind  Calves 

Michigan  workers  report  30  cases  of 
blindness  in  calves  and  young  growing 
dairy  animals  when  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  poor  quality  roughage  was  fed. 
Corn  silage,  timothy  hay,  and  cod  liver 
oil  contain  the  factor  or  factors  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  this  type  of  blindness. 

That  vitamin  A  is  important  in  pre¬ 
venting  injury  from  the  heavy  feeding 
of  cottonseed  meal  is  reported  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Timothy  hay,  or 
alfalfa  hay,  or  cod  liver  oil  bring  rapid 
recovery  from  all  symptoms  of  injury. 

Pea  Vine  Silage 

Pea  vine  silage  has  a  feeding  value 
for  growing  heifers  and  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  about  one-third  that  of  alfalfa 
hay,  as  determined  by  the  Montana 
Station.  Though  pea  vine  silage  has  a 
rather  strong  penetrating  odor,  a  good 
quality  of  milk  may  be  produced  by 
feeding  after  milking  and  removing  the 
milk  from  the  barn  as  soon  as  possible. 

Molasses  for  Soybean  Silage 

The  results  of  using  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  as  a  preserving  agent  in  the 
making  of  soybean  silage  was  reported 
by  Clemson  College,  S.  C.  One  per 
cent  by  weight  of  blackstrap  molasses, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
was  added  to  the  soybeans  at  the  cut¬ 
ter.  When  the  silo  was  opened  two  and 
a  half  months  later  and  after  remov¬ 


ing  the  surface  layer  of  nine  inches, 
the  silage  was  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  having  a  clean  acid  flavor  and 
a  dark  green  color.  No  evidences  of 
decay  could  be  detected.  The  silage 
was  palatable  and  large  quantities 
were  consumed  with  practically  no  re¬ 
fusal.  No  objectionable  flavors  or 
odors  were  imparted  to  the  milk  of 
cows  receiving  soybean  silage  as  their 
only  roughage. 

A  ration  with  silage  or  pasture  as 
the  only  roughage  was  fed  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University.  The  grain 
mixture  with  the  silage  ration  was  25 
parts  conttonseed  meal  or  soybean 
meal,  and  75  parts  of  'yellow  corn. 
With  the  hay  and  silage  ration  the 
grain  mixture  was  40  parts  corn,  20 
oats,  20  bran,  and  20  cottonseed  meal. 
The  average  of  three  tests  showed  that 
330  pounds  of  silage  was  equal  to  100 
pounds  of  legume  hay  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  The  legume  hay  and  silage  ra¬ 
tion  produced  only  1.9  per  cent  more 
milk  than  the  all  silage  roughage.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  the  legume 
hay,  oats,  and  bran  the  feed  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  averaged  10c  less  on 
silage  alone  than  with  the  legume  hay. 

Ration  Increased  Butterfat  Test 

When  rations  containing  soybeans  in 
varying  amounts  were  fed  by  the  Pur¬ 
due,  Ind.;  Station,  in  comparison  with 
rations  which  did  not  contain  soybeans, 
the  fat  test  of  the  milk  was  increased 
.25%.  A  total  of  26  cows  were  fed 
on  each  ration  during  the  feeding  trials. 

Milk  and  butterfat  production  on 
high  and  low  protein  rations  has  been 
studied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy¬ 
ing.  The  low  protein  ration  contained 
.5  pound  of  crude  digestible  protein 
per  1000  pounds  live  weight  of  cow 
for  maintenance,  and  1.25  times  as 
much  protein  as  occurred  in  the  milk 
to  cover  the  requirements  for  secretion. 
The  high  protein  ration  contained  .7 
pound  of  crude  digestible  protein  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  and  2.0  times 
the  protein  in  the  milk.  When  chang¬ 
ed  from  the  high  to  the  low  protein 
ration  at  the  beginning  of  her  dry 
period,  one  cow  in  the  succeeding  lac¬ 
tation  period  produced  50  per  cent  less 
milk  and  butterfat.  The  other  cow 
maintained  her  production  for  nearly 
eight  months,  when  the  milk  yield  and 
percentage  of  fat  dropped  abruptly.  In 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Built  close  to  the  ground!  This  bull,  owned  by  Earl  Weeks  of  Springfield  Center,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  December  23,  1933,  and  is  2  feet,  8  inches  tall. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARMS 


GUERNSEYS 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  current  offerings. 

Meadow  Brook  Farms.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

JOHN  A.  MILLER,  Owner.  DAVID  C.  WAY,  Manager. 


Begeacres  Farm 

(jriiernseys 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


G.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


jcDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

■  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 


rh 

\ 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  — 10  Ar:  Daughters, 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M., 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 


CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative, 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Fariper  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


STAR  SHIELD  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

MAPLE  LANE  ULTIMAS  —  Three  years  old. 
Sire:  Blue  Blood  Ultimas. 

Dam:  Lady  Lars  of  Sunnyside. 

Prize  Bull  of  Ulster  County  1933,  and  third  place 
at  Syracuse  Fair  1933.  Blood  tested. 

H.  B.  Elmendorf  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  our  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  hi 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 


Canadian  Cows 

AYRSHIRE  AND  HOLSTEINS. 

Fresh  and  close-up  springers.  All  young  hand 
picked  cows.  Also  some  first  calve  heifers. 
Special  prices  for^  July.  Write  or  wire. 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Agricultural  Society, 
Lancaster,  Ontario 


Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

- -  ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 

Your  Advertisement 

In  These  Columns 


PURE  RRED  RERKSH1RES 

SOWS  —  BOARS 
and  PIGS  10  to  14  weeks  old. 

TRIANGLE  FARMS 
Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


nr 
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BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk, 
434  lbs.  fat.  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


°ak|Farm  .  .  . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  0.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


HARTNETT  fArMs 

Ayrshires 


HIGH  PASTURES 

QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION^  N**  O 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 

Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  PbGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat. 
18,012  lbs.  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 
OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat. 
15,834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Estate  of  inf'll  dactiidcc  James  F. 

Alba  B.  Johnson  mull  rHolUKto  Nelson. 

Owner.  Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Graze  on 

more  than  350  N.  Y.  State  Farms. 

WRITE  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Brcwn  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  : :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy,  Bertha’s  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Browjr  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


Polled  Herefords 

The  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  OF  DELANSON, 
NEW  YORK,  have  established  a  herd  of  Polled 
Herefords.  Those  interested  in  this  up  and  coming 
breed  of  naturally  hornless  Herefords  are  invited 
to  inspect  them  in  their  Delanson  pastures. 
(Albany  County.) 

Two  aged  horned  bulls  and  some  horned  heifers 
for  sale. 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


YOUNG ,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 

SUNNYGABLES 

RD5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg- A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  l’oultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest.  Average  51  weeks;  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1034  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  first  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  lien  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Ivauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world's  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  IRVING  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  HELP 
IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 


Buying?  —  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 


$.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 


REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT.  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 


Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 
40  SEPT.  &  OCT.  COWS,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 

A.  L.  SHELTON 

Guilford,  New  York 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN 
. .  ANGUS  . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Dorset  Sheep 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


MARCH  or 

APRIL 

HATCHED 


Pullets 


E.  B.  HAWKINS,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I,,  N,  Y. 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L'Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America's  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelof  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Suffolk  Ram  Lambs 

FOR  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge 
Stock  Farms 

TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


S.  &  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 

PULLETS  ai>  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Blood  Tested  Approved  Herd 
Number  63. 


Raise  your  test  and  production  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  bulls  and  calves  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams  testing  6%  or  better. 


E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


ITw©  or  Three 
Choke  lulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

SIPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

Hillandale  Farm 

*«■»  A.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


^berdeen-^lngus 

(Registered) 

Cows  --  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

“PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

X.  IVS.  Scoon,  Geneva,  IV.  Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

J.  G.  Burt  Is,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  - —  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSIILLE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville,  Yt. 


Watch  Tills  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  II 

E.  B.  Hawkins.  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Correction:  PAGE  II 
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Magna  Chart  a 
or  Lemon ? 


WAGNER  National  Labor  Relations 
Bill,  reported  here  several  times, 
is  now  law.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  calls  it  Magna  Charta  of  Labor. 
Opponents  call  it  a  legislative  lemon. 
Take  your  choice! 

This  new  labor  law  legalizes  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  for  all  employees 
wherever  majority  favor;  that  is,  if 
two-thirds  of  employees  of  any  com¬ 
pany  want  the  union,  it  is  just  too  bad' 
for  other  one-third  who  don’t  want  it. 

Bill  also  restricts  or  eliminates  com¬ 
pany  unions.  Established  is  a  new  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to  hear 
and  determine  cases  in  which  it  is 
charged  that  employees’  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  is  abridged  or  denied. 

New  law  gives  organized  labor  privi¬ 
leges  which  it  had  under  Section  7-A 
of  NRA,  and  which  it  lost  when  NRA 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  Many 
lawyers  say  Wagner  Law  is  also  con¬ 
trary  to  principles  of  Constitution  and 
it  will  be  attacked  on  this  ground  by 
automobile  and  many  other  industries. 

After  signing  labor  Bill  with  two 
pens,  President  gave  one  to  Senator 
Wagner,  one  of  its  authors,  and  other 
to  William  Green,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor. 


•  AAA 


A  DOZEN  or  more  suits  per  day  are 
being  filed  against  AAA  to  recov¬ 
er  processing  taxes.  More  than  one 
hundred  manufacturers  to  date  have 
brought  action  to  recover  from  AAA, 
on  grounds  that  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  Act,  like 
NRA,  is  unconstitutional. 

Further  worries  of  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  and  his  associates  are  numerous 
injunctions  granted  by  the  courts 
against  AAA  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  processing  taxes,  and  a  tax  strike 
or  refusal  of  processors  to  pay  taxes. 

No  wonder  Secretary  Wallace  wants 
Congress  to  hurry  passage  of  AAA 
amendments,  some  of  which  he  thinks 
would  rule  out  these  suits  to  recover. 
Final  passage  of  the  amendments  still 
hangs  fire,  but  they  are  certain  to  be¬ 
come  law.  For  full  explanation  of  the 
amendments,  see  Slants  last  time. 


Money  Matters  — 
#  You  Bet  It  Does! 


UNCLE  SAM  closed  his  fiscal  year 
on  July  1st.  Here  is  the  record 
for  past  year: 

Spent:  $7,257,000,000. 

Income:  $3,785,000,000. 

Deficit:  $3,472,000,000. 

At  that,  deficit  is  $409,000,000  less 
than  year  before,  because  revenues  in¬ 
creased  $697,000,000  and  New  Deal  has 
been  unable  to  spend  money  as  fast  as 
it  thought  it  could.  Shades  of  our 
thrifty  fathers  —  hope  they  don’t  turn 
in  their  graves! 

Next  Year 

If  government  in  some  way  could 
exactly  double  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  income  taxes,  processing 


taxes,  State  taxes,  liquor  taxes,  tariff 
taxes,  all  income  taxes  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  and  all  other  federal 
taxes,  even  then  it  would  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  its  bills  for  next 
fiscal  year.  And  if  all  taxes  were 
doubled,  it  would  force  prices  so  high 
as  to  break  down  our  whole  economic 
system. 

SLANT:  There  is  just  one  answer  — 
the  same  one  that  good  farmers  tell 
themselves  when  their  expenses  exceed 
their  income:  Quit  spending. 

Would  Take  Big  Stocking 

Some  folks  hide  their  money  in  a 
stocking  under  the  mattress.  Uncle 
Sam  hides  his  gold  —  more  than  nine 
billions  of  it  —  in  a  subterranean  vault 


— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 

“Oh,  Grandma,  W’hat  Big  Teeth  You 
Have !” 


at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  away  from 
both  railways  and  highways  in  a  coun¬ 
try  dangerous  for  aeroplanes,  and  with 
the  Appalachians  between  it  and  the 
coast  and  an  invading  army. 

A  Monetary  Law 

To  plug  a  loophole,  President  has 
asked  Congress  for  a  law  to  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  sue  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  difference  (41  cents)  be¬ 
tween  the  old  gold-standard  dollar  and 
the  devalued  dollar.  This  will  protect 
government  at  home  but  not  abroad. 
In  case  of  Panama  Canal,  United 
States  bound  itself  by  treaty  of  1904 
to  pay  $10,000,000  down  and  $250,000 
every  year  to  Panama  government 
in  gold.  Last  year,  when  annual  pay¬ 
ment  was  due,  Washington  sent  Pana¬ 
ma  a  check,  but  got  it  back  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  gold.  Since  when,  both  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  arguing  the  matter. 
Latest  report  is  that  Uncle  Sam  must 
pay  in  gold. 

I 

•  Europe  and  Asia’s 
Merry-Go-Round 

MR.  ANTHONY  EDEN,  England’s 
pet  diplomatist,  returned  tired  and 
discouraged  from  his  recent  visit  to 
Italy.  Mussolini  turned  down  flatly 
England’s  suggestions  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  Italian-Ethiopian  troub¬ 
les.  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  king  of 
Abyssinia,  appealed  to  United  States  to 
invoke  the  Briancl-Kellogg  Pact,  which 
pledges  all  of  its  signers  (including 
Italy,  United  States,  and  about  sixty 
other  nations)  to  renounce  war  with 
one  another.  President  Roosevelt  has 
referred  the  Emperor  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Latest  rumors  are  that  Italian 


and  Ethiopian  troops  are  already  in 
conflict.  U.  S.  Government  has  advised 
Americans  to  leave  Ethiopia  but  mis¬ 
sionaries  refuse  to  quit. 

SLANT :  Mussolini’s  pride  may  be  go¬ 
ing  before  a  fall.  Ethiopians  have  a 
long  history  of  successful  resistance  to 
invaders.  In  1896,  at  the  battle  of 
Adowa,  they  gave  the  Italians  a  beat¬ 
ing  which  turned  them  back  until  1935. 
They  may  give  them  another. 

China  says  “Yes” 

Japanese  chiseling  of  China  is  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Helpless  Chinese  have  yielded 
to  all  Japanese  demands  in  the  Chahar 
Province.  Anti- Japanese  elements  have 
been  removed  from  that  area,  and  the 
North  China  demilitarized  zone  is  now 
200  miles  long.  SLANT:  Soon  every¬ 
thing  will  be  made  safe  in  China— for 
the  Japanese. 


•  Government 

In  Coal  Business? 


WORST  labor  situation  at  present 
is  with  450,000  soft  coal  miners, 
who  threatened  general  strike  on  June 
17th.  Truce  was  extended  until  June 
30,  and  again  extended  on  request  of 
President  Roosevelt,  in  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  pass  Guffey  coal  bill.  This 
bill  would  establish  Coal  Commission  in 
Interior  Department  authorized  to  set 
prices,  wages,  and  production  quotas, 
enforcing  terms  of  “super  code”  by  tax¬ 
ing  those  firms  that  do  not  comply  with 
code.  Bill  makes  soft  coal  a  public  util¬ 
ity,  and  is  undoubtedly  unconstitution¬ 
al.  It  puts  Government  in  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  to  pass. 


Farm  News 


Sea-Going  Farms 

ORE  than  900,000  acres  in  New 
Jersey,  one-fifth  of  rural  area, 
have  been  damaged  by  soil  erosion, 
according  to  recent  study  made  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Much  of  this  land  has  lost  from 
25  to  75  per  cent  of  most  productive 
top  soil.  Loss  continues.  In  Somer¬ 
set  County  alone,  sheet  erosion  and 
gullying  have  removed  nearly  all  of 
top  soil  off  more  than  28,000  acres. 

Similar  survey  in  State  of  Maine 
shows  erosion  damage  to  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  of  land.  Sheet  erosion 
was  particularly  bad  on  612,000  acres 
in  Aroostook  County  where  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  is  used  for  potatoes. 

SLANT:  Farmers  of  central  and 
southern  New  York  only  need  to  look 
around  them  since  the  great  flood,  in 
order  to  see  the  tremendous  damage 
caused  by  erosion.  It  is  a  rural  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  be  dealt  with  —  and 
soon.  Read  article  on  page  5,  June  22 
issue. 

Berries  Rot — Pickers  on  Relief 

Raspberries  rot  on  bushes  in  New 
Jersey  because  pickers  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  One-third  of  half  million  dollar 
raspberry  crop  is  reported  lost,  taking 
$200  a  day  out  of  pockets  of  several 
growers.  Other  years,  crop  has  been 
picked  by  people  from  Philadelphia 
and  suburbs,  and  by  wandering  labor¬ 
ers  who  brought  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  along  and  set  them  to  work.  This 
year  these  people  would  rather  loaf  on 
relief,  so  help  is  not  to  be  had. 

Some  workers  alibi  by  complaining 
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of  low  wages.  Growers  pay  2  y2  cents 
a  pint,  and  even  inexperienced  pickers 
can  earn  $2  a  day  at  this  rate,  it 
costs  from  $2  to  $3  to  grow  and  har¬ 
vest  a  crate  of  berries  which  now  sells 
for  from  $3  to  $5;  so  growers  are  un¬ 
able  to  pay  higher  wages. 

In  Camden,  Workers’  Alliance  of 
New  Jersey  urges  State  to  “prevent 
misuse  of  relief  workers  as  berry  pick¬ 
ers  or  farm-hands  under  present  slave 
wage  conditions.”  SLANT:  Worst  re¬ 
sult  of  this  depression  is  growing 
mental  attitude  of  thousands  that  the 
world,  or  rather  the  government,  owes 
them  a  living. 

The  Cow  Came  Back 

In  Germany  other  day,  a  farmer 
sold  and  delivered  a  cow  to  another 
farmer  15  miles  away.  Next  morning 
old  owner  was  astonished  to  find  home¬ 
sick  cow  back  home.  SLANT:  Tall 
tales  are  told  about  cats  and  dogs  re¬ 
turning  long  distances  to  their  homes, 
but  bet  you  that  you  can’t  beat  this 
cow  story. 

Toads  to  the  Rescue 

Beetles  threatening  to  destroy  sugar¬ 
cane  fields  of  Australia  will  themselves 
be  destroyed  by  giant  toads  imported 
from  Hawaii.  SLANT:  All  old  gard¬ 
eners  know  value  of  toads. 

Farm  Sales  on  the  Up 

Sold  from  January  1  to  May  1,  1935, 
were  2398  farms  by  the  12  Land  Banks 
in  United  States.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  sold  by  the  banks 
during  1934,  and  is  one  indication  that 
agriculture  is  slowly  marching  back 
toward  better  times. 


#  Women 

Please  Skip  This 


Another  Old  Maid 

FORCED  to  choose  between  her 
sweetheart  and  her  job,  Rita  Coats, 
schoolteacher  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  chose  job. 
School  Board  declared  against  married 
women.  Said  Rita:  “Must  have  earn¬ 
ings  to  support  my  parents,  so  this 
condemns  me  to  be  an  old  maid. 
SLANT:  Rita  made  a  mistake;  so  did 
School  Board.  Home-making  is  wo¬ 
man’s  most  important  job.  Employers 
who  prevent  young  people  from  marry¬ 
ing  assume  too  much  responsibility.  So 
long  as  employee  conducts  herself  ou 
of  business  hours  so  as  not  to  disgrace 
the  business,  it  is  none  of  employer’s 
affair  what  she  does. 


Women  Must  Watch  Step 

National  Woman’s  Party,  gathering 
at  Atlantic  City,  called  for  equal  rights 
for  men  with  women  in  alimony  ant 
breach  of  promise  cases.  SLANT:  Bet¬ 
ter  be  more  careful  girls  about  what 
you  promise  and  how  you  keep  your 
promises! 

Convention  also  resoluted  for  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment.  That’s  right 
too. 

Even  in  Red  Russia 

Until  recently  Soviet  government  has 
laughed  at  marriage  ceremonies,  wink¬ 
ed  at  divorces.  In  1934,  37  out  of  every 
100  Moscow  marriages  ended  ic 
divorce.  Now  Russian  government,  be¬ 
coming  conservative  and  frowning  on 
divorces,  will  soon  pass  new  laws,  mak¬ 
ing  divorce  harder,  wedlock  more  se¬ 
cure.  Even  Red  Russia  recognizes  that 
stable  family  is  fundamental  in  any 
nation. 

More  Regimentation 

Thousands  of  German  families  are 
angry  because  their  government  has  d* 
creed  that  all  young  German  girls  musfl 
enter  compulsory  labor  service  ai^l 
work  in  uniform.  Only  escape  is  marl 
riage,  which  would  please  FatherlaWl 
because  it  wants  more  boys  for  cannot! 
fodder.  I 


FULL 
PLIES 

29x4.40-2 1 


•  Road-tested  Grade  "A* 
QUALITY 

•  50%  more  guaranteed  wear 

•  Tougher,  wider  Center-Traction 
Tread  gives  longer  wear 

•  Two  Cord  Shock  Breakers  give 
added  protection  against  blow¬ 
outs  and  flats 

•  On  Easy  Payments,  if  you  like 
...  for  full  information,  see  your 

SEARS  MIDSUMMER  SALE 
BOOK,  Page  116 


MONEY-SAVINGEST  TIRE  ON  WHEEIS 

.  .  .  50%  more  guaranteed  wear  than  any  tire  on  the  market  at  the  price 


•PLY  ALLS^&TE 

1  PLUS  Z  CORD  SHOCK  BREAKERS 


ORDER  BY  NO.  28  CA  630.  STATE  SIZE. 


II  1  L  .  ■  ■—  1  1  ...  ■  - 

SIZE 

Tire-Rim 

TIRES 

RED  TUBES 

Both 

TIRE 

and 

TUBE 

for 

Price 

Each 

Av. 

ShpgjWt. 

ALLSTATE 

Extra  Heavy 
Each 

Av. 

Shpg.Wt. 

29x4.40-21 

$4.60 

17  lbs. 

$1.10 

3  lbs. 

$5.45 

29x4.50-20 

4.95 

17  lbs. 

1.05 

3  lbs. 

5.75 

30x4.50-21 

5.20 

18  lbs. 

1.10 

3  lbs. 

6.05 

28x4.75-19 

5.50 

19  lbs. 

1.15 

4  lbs. 

6.35 

29x4.75-20 

5.70 

19  lbs. 

1.05 

4  lbs. 

6.50 

29x5.00-19 

5.95 

19  lbs. 

1.15 

4  lbs. 

6.80 

30x5.00-20 

6.20 

21  lbs. 

1.30 

4  lbs. 

7.23 

5.25-17 

6.50 

19  lbs. 

1.20 

4  lbs. 

7.42 

28x5.25-18 

6.70 

20  lbs. 

1.23 

4  lbs. 

7.65 

31x5.25-21 

7.40 

24  lbs. 

1.40 

4  lbs. 

8.50 

5.50-17 

7.45 

21  lbs. 

1.50 

4  lbs. 

8.60 

29x5*0-19 

7.80 

24  lbs. 

1.65 

5  lbs. 

9.05 

6.00-16 

8.20 

22  lbs. 

1.55 

4  lbs. 

9.45 

30x3  Clincher 

3,65 

10  lbs. 

.78 

2  lbs. 

4.28 

30x3ft  Clincfher 

3.95 

14  lbs. 

.85 

3  lbs. 

4.64 

32x4  Ssid!ht 

7.55 

19  lbs. 

1.23 

4  lbs. 

8.53 

If  you  need  bent  valves  on  your  tubes  request  them  when 

you  order  .  ■ .  there  Is  no  extra  charge . 


'jAr  Don’t  let  the  price  mislead  you!  Here’s  real 
quality.  A  strictly  grade  “A,”  stamina-proved 
tire  that  can  more  than  hold  its  own  with  the  best 
of  them.  Road-tested,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
day  in  and  day  out  under  the  observation  of 
skilled  test  engineers,  alongside  the  best-known 
tires  made.  And  here’s  a  typical  test  report: 
“allstate  Companion  stands  up  better,  shows 
less  wear  and  goes  more  miles.”  And  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  car-owners,  married  to  ALLSTATE, 
say  the  same  thing  by  buying  Allstate  in 

PREFERENCE  TO  ANY  OTHER  TIRE. 

Why  not  save  that  35%?  Buy  ALLSTATE!  You 
can’t  go  wrong,  because  Allstate  Companion 
carries  that  liberal.  Sears  rock-ribbed,  18-month 
guarantee.  No  road  hazards  excepted.  Covers 
everything.  Eighteen  full  months  of  the  kind  of 
service  you  demand  of  a  tire  ...  or  back  comes 


the  tire  to  Sears  and  you  pay  only  one-eighteenth 
of  the  current  price  for  each  month  you  have  had 
the  tire.  That’s  a  guarantee  with  teeth  in  it!  No 
other  guarantee  approaches  it  in  definite  protec¬ 
tion.  50%  more  guaranteed  wear  than  any  other 
tire  on  the  market  at  the  price.  And,  remember, 
you  save  just  about  35%. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  back  up  the  guarantee. 
And  the  finest,  toughest  4-ply  tire  human  beings 
know  how  to  make  backs  up  Sears,  Roebuck. 
Fair  enough,  isn’t  it?  Tougher,  wider  center- 
traction  tread  makes  it  wear  longer.  Four  full 
plies  of  super-elastic,  live-gum  insulated  cord 
with  two  cord  shock  breakers  .  .  .  meaning  less 
chance  of  blow-outs  or  flats.  All  this  known 
quality  at  about  35%'  under  standard  list  prices! 
Consult  size  and  price  table  at  the  left  and  order 
today!  This  price  good  only  till  august  31, 1935I 


These  low  prices 
are  for  mall  or¬ 
ders  only  sent  to 
Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Elmi¬ 
ra  ..  .  and  are 
good  only  till 
August  31,  193S. 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  MIDSUMMER  SALE  BOOK  OR 
FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

(Send  to  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Elmira,  whichever  is  nearest  you) 

Please  Ship  the  Following  for  which  I  enclose  remittance  including  postage: 


■  Number 

Quantity 

Size 

Article 

Price , 

Each 

Total 

Total 

Weight 

AirCt  Sad 
for-  Postage 

|  28  CA  630 

Allstate  Companion  Tires 

|  28  CA  630 

Allstate  Extra  Heavy 
Red  Inner  Tubes 

■  28  CA  630 

Tire  and  Tube  Combina¬ 
tions 

For  Easy  Terms  see  Page  116  of  Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book.  Use  any  Sears  Easy  Payment  Order  Blank 
[they’re  in  the  back  of  our  large  General  Catalog).  If  you  haven’t  a  Sale  Book  or  Order  Blank,  check  here  (  ) 
and  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  complete  information. 


NAME 


STRAIGHT-LINE 


DISTRIBUTION 


POST  OFFICE - 

RURAL  ROUTE - BOX  NO - STATE. 

STREET  ADDRESS - 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  PHILADELPHIA  . . .  boston 


454)  14 
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P Ians  to  Help 
Farm  Flood  Sufferers 

unp  HE  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came.” 

X  No  need  to  repeat  the  sad  details  of  the  terrible  havoc  they 
wrought.  Fifty  lives  were  wiped  out,  and  at  least  25  million  dollars 
worth  of  damage  done  in  the  New  York  central  and  southern  tier 
counties.  The  problem  now  is  not  to  look  behind,  but  ahead.  What 
can  be  done  to  help  the  afflicted  to  recover  ? 

In  the  cities  of  the  district,  all  is  being  done  that  can  be.  The  home¬ 
less  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  public  officials  have  taken  all  precaution 
to  meet  the  danger  of  epidemics.  Governor  Lehman  made  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  through  the  entire  flood  district  in  order  to  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  disaster  and  to  make  plans  to  help  the  afflicted. 

In  the  rural  sections,  however,  there  is  a  different  story.  Roads  and 
bridges  are  being  repaired,  but  little  else  is  being  done  for  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  who  were  well-nigh  ruined  by  the  flood.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  to  help  farmers : 

1.  Government  Should  Clear  the  Land. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  excellent  land  are  buried  under  tons  of  sand 
and  rocks ;  hundreds  of  other  good  acres  are  gutted  with  deep  gul¬ 
lies  which  must  be  filled  before  the  land  is  of  further  use.  This  is  a 
public,  not  a  private  problem.  Here  is  a  job  for  TERA  workers  and 
for  the  boys  of  the  CCC  camps.  Here  is  a  place  to  spend  government 
money  for  farmers  to  reclaim  this  good  land  for  the  benefit  of  all 
society.  Government  should  declare  an  emergency  in  the  flood  district 
and  draw  no  dividing  line  between  public  and  private  work  where 
the  work  on  individual  farms  is  for  the  general  good.  The  State 
should  make  available  to  farmers  whose  good  land  is  buried,  scrapers, 
power  shovels  and  other  necessary  machinery  at  very  small  cost. 

2.  Plant  Emergency  Crops. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  crops  were  ruined,  many  farm  animals  lost. 
Unfortunately,  this  class  of  loss  must  be  sustained  by  individuals,  not 
by  government.  In  some  cases,  however,  government  emergency  or 
Production  Credit  loans  may  be  secured  to  carry  on  until  farmers 
can  get  on  their  feet  again  and  repay  the  loans. 

Heaviest  losses  were  in  hay  and  crops.  Some  farmers  lost  a  large 
part  or  all  of  their  hay  crop,  and  a  part  or  all  of  their  silage  corn. 
That  makes  a  worrying  feed  problem  for  next  winter.  Many  have 
already  met  this  by  rushing  emergency  forage  crops  into  the  ground. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  full  directions  for  planting  emergency 
forage  crops  and  for  obtaining  loans  and  other  government  help. 


Help  for 

F lood  Damaged 

Homes 

IF  your  home  was  damaged  by  flood 
waters,  ask  the  nearest  Red  Cross  of¬ 
fice  for  aid.  They  are  organized  to  fur¬ 
nish  labor  to  clean  up  such  houses  and 
to  aid  in  replacing  ruined  furniture. 
Here  is  a  modern  application  of  the  old- 
fashioned  “bee”  to  help  a  neighbor  in 
distress. 

While  at  present  no  ruling  has  been 
made  to  allow  CCC  boys  or  others  to 
help  clean  up  fields  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees,  help  will  be  given  to  replace 
fences  along  the  road.  It  is  expected, 
too,  that  when  crews  are  repairing  the 
road  by  your  farm,  they  will  interpret 
the  term  “roadside”  liberally,  so  if  you 
have  stones  or  trees  anywhere  near  the 
road  that  need  removing,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ask  the  foreman  in  charge  to 
help  drag  them  off.  He  may  need  them 
to  fill  in  along  the  road! 

As  a  final  source  of  aid,  we  suggest 
you  apply  to  the  Rehabilitation  Cor¬ 
poration  Agent  for  your  county.  Your 
County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  will  give 
you  his  name  and  address.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  there  has  been  some  question  about 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  policies, 
which  has  not  been  settled,  so  any  help 
they  are  able  to  give  may  be  delayed. 

Finally,  there  are  three  Governor’s 
Flood  Relief  Boards,  located  at  Ithaca, 
Hornell,  and  Binghamton.  They  were 
formed  to  aid  in  every  possible  way. 
While  their  first  concern  is  cities  and 
villages,  they  stand  ready  to  lend  as¬ 
sistance  to  farm  people  badly  in  need. 
American  Agriculturist  is  urging  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  extend 
every  possible  aid  to  farmer  flood 
sufferers. 


F arm  (Credit 
Doans  for 
Flood  Sufferers 

FARMERS  who  lost  stock  or  crops 
and  who  need  ready  cash  to  replace 
animals,  buy  equipment,  or  buy  seed 
and  fertilizer  for  emergency  crops  will 
find  the  local  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  ready  to  make  loans  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  a  chance  to  pull  out  and 
get  the  farm  back  on  its  feet. 

Here  are  the  associations  and  the 
areas  they  serve: 

Geneva  Production  Credit  Association 

Bruce  P.  Jones,  Sec-Treas.,  Geneva 
Theater  Bldg.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ontario,  Yates,  Seneca,  Cayuga  counties. 

Ithaca  Production  Credit  Association 

C.  C.  Henderson,  Sec-Treas.,  First  Natl. 


Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Cortland,  Che¬ 
mung,  Tioga  counties. 

Olean  Production  Credit  Association 

Irving  O.  Ottaway,  Sec-Treas.,  Ex¬ 
change  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany, 
Steuben  counties. 

Sidney  Production  Credit  Association 

Jared  C.  Estelow,  Sec-Treas.,  Sidney, 
N.  Y.  Broome,  Chenango,  Otsego,  Dela¬ 
ware  counties. 


Syracuse  Production  Credit  Association 

Lawrence  T.  Wilcox,  Sec-Treas.,  427  E. 


Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Onondaga, 

Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison  counties. 

While  Production  Credit  Associations 
cannot  make  loans  to  men  financially 
ruined,  they  do  stand  ready  to  lengthen 
the  time  for  repayment.  Interest  is  at 
5V2  per  cent  for  the  time  of  the  loan 
only,  a  considerable  saving  over  the 
plan  commonly  followed  of  deducting  6 
per  cent  at  time  of  loan,  and  repaying 
it  in  installments. 

If  your  Production  Credit  Association 
cannot  loan  you  money,  apply  to  Homer 
Peele,  95  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  a  government  emergency  feed  and 
seed  loan.  These  loans,  handled  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  were  dis¬ 
continued  but  authority  to  reopen  them 
to  meet  this  emergency  has  been  asked. 


Directions  for 
Planting 
Fmergency 
Forage  Crops 

JOHN  BARRON  of  the  Cornell 
Agronomy  Department  has  already 
sent  recommendations  to  county  agents 
as  to  the  best  crops  to  sow.  Possibilities 
include  Early  Amber  sorghum,  Sudan 
grass,  millet,  corn  and  buckwheat. 

Early  Amber  sorghum  can  be  sowed 
in  rows  30  inches  apart  or  solid,  using 
20-40  pounds  of  seed.  It  will  not  mature 
sufficiently  to  be  stored  but  must  be 
shocked  in  the  field  and  drawn  in  as 
needed.  The  same  harvesting  method  is 
likely  to  get  best  results  where  sudan 
grass,  millet  or  corn  is  used  as  a  hay 
substitute. 

Sudan  grass  or  millet  is  seeded 
broadcast,  using  from  V2  to  %  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  Sorghum,  sudan  grass 
and  millet  need  to  be  put  in  as  shal¬ 
low  as  possible. 

The  best  way  to  plant  com  is  not 
broadcast  but  in  rows  30-36  inches 
apart,  using  about  y2  bushel  of  seed  to 
the  acre. 

Buckwheat  is  not  considered  top- 
notch  for  feed  but  chances  of  getting 
a  crop  are  good.  Difficulty  of  using  for 
hay  is  to  get  it  cured.  Can  be  left  cock¬ 
ed  in  field  and  drawn  in  as  needed.  Seed 
it  somewhat  heavier  than  for  grain  in 
order  to  get  fine  straw.  All  the  crops 
mentioned  above  can  be  cut  into  the 
silo. 


Below  is  an  aerial  photograph  showing  how  the  ordinarily  small  creek  which 
is  the  outlet  of  Enfield  State  Park  rampaged  during  the  great  flood  through 
crop  and  pasture  lands,  covering  them  with  sand,  rock,  and  uprooted  trees. 
Reclaiming  the  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  injured  by  the  flood  is  a  heart¬ 
breaking  task  for  the  individual  farmer.  Some  government  cooperation  in  the 
use  of  low-priced  machinery  and  in  furnishing  help  at  a  nominal  cost  would  be 
far  more  practical  than  many  of  the  so-called  emergency  jobs  which  government 

has  been  doing  during  the  hard  times. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK  PRICES 

Sheffield. — 'For  June  milk,  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  in  201-210  mile  zone  received  $1.45 
per  hundred  for  Grade  B,  3.5  milk.  In 
other  zones  price  depended  on  freight, 
erade  and  butterfat  differentials.  June 
price  was  13  cents  a  hundred  below  May 
and  12%  cents  below  June,  1934. 

Dairymen’s  League. — The  net  pool  price 
received  by  Dairymen’s  League  members 
for  June,  in  201-210  mile  zone,  for  Grade 
g,  3.5  milk  was  $1.32  a  hundred  for  non¬ 
volume  plants.  Producers  delivering  to 
volume  differential  plants  get,  in  addition 
to  that  figure,  12  cents  for  Volume  A 
plants,  10  cents  Volume  B,  8  cents  for 
Volume  C,  6  cents  for  Volume  D  plants. 

The  June  League  price  is  12  cents  below 
May  and  3  cents  less  than  June  a  year 
ago. 

Drop  in  June  price  of  milk  to  farmers 
as  compared  with  May  was  due  largely 
to  lower  butter  prices.  Average  wholesale 
butter  price  in  New  York  dropped  from 
34.5  cents  in  April  to  24.3  in  June.  Since 
drop  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  butter  means 
4  cents  a  hundred  less  for  milk  used  for 
butter,  10  cents  decline  meant  40  cents  a 
hundred  drop  in  milk  made  into  butter. 

On  July  1  New  York  pasture  conditions 
were  86  per  cent  of  normal,  much  better 
than  last  year  when  condition  was  63  per 
cent  of  normal. 

On  the  same  date  average  price  of  grain 
as  reported  by  dairymen  was  $1.76  a  hun¬ 
dred,  which  was  15  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

Effective  July  1,  price  of  Class  2  was 
reduced  20  cents,  from  $1.75  to  $1.55. 

In  New  Jersey,  effective  July  1,  Class  3 
excess  milk  was  paid  for  on  basis  of  four 
times  average  wholesale  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York,  with  4  cents  differ¬ 
ential  above  3.5. 

A  milk  control  board  council  of  officials 
from  ten  northeastern  states,  with  J.  E. 

|  Cort  of  Massachusetts  as  secretary,  has 
been  organized  at  Boston.  Next  meeting 
|  will  be  held  during  Eastern  States  Expo- 
I  sition  at  Springfield. 

EGGS 

The  outlook  for  eggs  continues  good, 
especially  nearby  eggs  of  top  quality.  As 
receipts  shrink,  best  quality  eggs  drop 
even  more  rapidly  because  of  hot  weather, 

I  which  helps  get  that  premium  and  Js  an 
advantage  to  nearby  producers  who  take 
trouble  to  nut  eggs  on  the  market  in  A-l 
shape.  Lower  qualities  are  meeting  stiff 


EGG 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES.  GRATERS. 
PUMPS.  FILTERS. SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FRITf?  — Box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs  select 
cigarette  or  pipe  Burley,  $1.00. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH.  KY. 

j  WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10-12  weeks  old  —  $5.,  $5.50,  $6.,  $6.50  each. 
Serum-Virus  treated  at  50  cents  each  if  desired. 

Connecticut  and  Vermont  require  this. 

Boars  for  immediate  service  $18.  $20.  $22,  $25. 
Younger  boars  $6.50.  $7.,  $7.50,  $8..  $9.,  $10.  each. 
HAMPSHIRES  —  BERKSHIRES  —  DUROC- 
POLAND  —  CHESTER-YORKSHIRE 

Chas.  Davis 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


Box  II, 


competition  from  Pacific  Coast  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Receipts  have  not  been  dropping 
as  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected. 
There  is  not  much  change  in  receipts 
from  the  Midwest  compared  with  last 
year,  but  Pacific  Coast  production  is  lower 
than  last  year;  northeastern  production 
just  about  the  same  or  a  bit  heavier. 

May  hatchery  report  shows  16  per  cent 
more  chicks  hatched  than  a  year  ago, 
32.3  per  cent  more  eggs  set  during  the 
month,  63.1  per  cent  more  advance  orders 
than  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Eggs  have  been  going  into  storage  about 
as  fast  as  a  year  ago,  and  holdings  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  million  cases  below  last  year. 

Imports  of  China  eggs  have  been  fair¬ 
ly  heavy  lately.  In  one  week  egg  albumen, 
dried  eggs,  frozen  eggs  were  equivalent 
to  80,000  cases  of  shell  eggs. 

Cents 


A  comparison  of  prices  at  New  York  on 
Nearby  White  Specials  for  first  six 
months  of  last  three  years.  Of  course  this 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story ;  feed  is  higher 
too,  but  recent  figures  show  it  took  only 
73  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed, 
while  on  same  date  last  year,  it  took  89 
dozen. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


We  need  quality:  . 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

|  MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  *  Responsible  .  Respectable 

|  HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
I  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
™ite.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 

w  h*5'00  each-  shiP  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 

I  Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 

|  require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  0.1. C. 

DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

...  6-7  WKS.  OLD.  $5.00  EACH. 

bmp  C.O.D.  5%  Discount  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

DAILEV  SIGtb  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 

feeding  pigs  for  sale 

I  “nester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire. 
11,2.,°.  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MILHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 

PIGS!  Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire, 
V»XL8--9  weeks-  55.00,  20-25  lbs..  $6.00.  Crates  free. 
1  Ca d!110!1?/!  extra.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

[  AKL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord.  Mass. 


Poughkeepsie 

Albany 

Long 

Island 

July  12 

July  9 

July  9 

New  York  Fancy  Large 

33‘/2-36 

30-34 

36-40'/* 

New  York  Grade  A  Large 

30-35 

29-34 

Producer’s  Barge 

New  York  Fancy  Medium 

29-31 

33-34 

28-31 

32-36'/» 

New  York  Grade  A  Medium 

30-34 

27'/*-3l 

Producer’s  Medium 

New  York  Grade  A  Pullet 

27-28 

27-29 

28-30 

New  York  Grade  A  Pewee 
Brown  Fancy  Large 

24- 

29-34 

36-38 

Brown  Grade  A  Large 
Brown  Grade  A  Medium 

32-34'/* 

29-32 

31-33 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — July  9,  1935 — Number  of 

cases  sold — 974.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  34%-36%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  30%  - 
33c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  30%-34%c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  28-32%c;  Pullets  27%-30c;  Pewees 
23-25c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
30% -34c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  28-29%c; 
Pullets  27%c;  Pewees  23c;  Ducks  25-29c. 

Vineland — July  8,  1935 — Number  of  cases 
sold — 664.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
33%-34%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  31%-32%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  32%-34%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  31-32%c;  Producers  Grade  32- 
32% c;  Producers  Grade  Med.  31-31%c ; 
Pullets  25%-28%c;  Pewees  23%-23%c; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  32%- 
34%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  30%-32%c; 
Pullets  27-27 %c ;  Ducks  31c. 

Paterson — July  9,  1935 — Number  of  cases 
sold — 143.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
35%-37%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  33-35%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  33%-35%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  30-33c;  Creams  35%-36%c;  Creams, 
Med.  32%-35%c;  Pullets  30%c;  Ducks 
30-30%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  34% -37c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  32%c. 

Highstown — July  4  &  8,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold —  202  (two  sales).  Quotations  as 
of  July  8.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
33-36% c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  30%-32%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  33%-36%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  28%-31c;  Producers  Grades,  pullets 
27-27  %c ;  tints  30-31%c;  crax  26c. 

GRAIN  PROSPECTS 

Wheat. —  Grain  markets  recently  weak¬ 
ened  on  the  basis  of  private  crop  reports 
indicating  yields  heavier  than  previous 
estimates,  especially  on  wheat.  Winter 
wheat  guess  was  put  at  451,000,000 
bushels,  spring  wheat  256,000,000,  total 
707,000,000  as  compared  to  496,000,000 
bushels  harvested  in  1934.  The  July  1  car¬ 
ry-over  was  estimated  at  165,000,000 
bushels,  giving  a  total  supply  of  872,000,- 
000  bushels  as  against  total  supply  of 
786,000,000  a  year  ago.  This  year’s  crop 
promises  surplus  of  122,000,000  bushels 
above  U.  S.  needs  plus  a  normal  carry¬ 
over. 

Following  a  drop  in  Canadian  wheat 
prices,  presumably  based  on  possible  sell¬ 
ing  of  government  held  wheat,  Canada 
has  reassured  the  world  it  will  not  put  sur¬ 


plus  wheat  on  the  world  market  at  fire 
sale  prices.  Three  Canadian  provinces 
have  prospect  of  375,000,000  bushels,  last 
year  264,000,000. 

Oats. —  The  expected  U.  S.  oat  crop  is 
1,288,000,000  bushels,  largest  since  1928 
and  more  than  double  last  year’s  near 
record  low  of  529,000,000. 

Corn. —  Private  reports  on  corn  crop  aver-' 
age  2,151,000,000  bushels,  which  is  770,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  was  raised  in  1934. 
Rainy  weather  in  the  corn  belt  in  June 
made  weed  control  difficult  and  harvest  is 
likely  to  be  late. 

July  1  Crop  Report 

Potatoes. —  July  1  estimate  puts  U.  S.  po¬ 
tato  crop  at  367,589,000  bushels.  Last 
year’s  harvest  was  385,421,000  bushels  and 
the  five  year  average,  1928-32,  was  363,- 
367,000.  Eight  late  crop  states,  including 
New  York,  have  2  per  cent  less  acres. 
Present  conditions  indicate  18  per  cent 
fewer  bushels  than  a  year  ago.  New 
York’s  crop  predicted  at  38,400,000  bush¬ 
els  ;  last  year,  55,250,000  bushels. 

Apples. — For  U.  S.,  July  1  estimate  was 
170,000,000  bushels  of  apples,  40  per  cent 
more  than  last  year’s  small  crop  and  5 
per  cent  above  the  five  year  average.  In 
New  York,  forecast  for  total  crop  is  17,- 
812,000  bushels ;  a  year  ago,  11,844,000. 

HIRED  HELP 

The  demand  for  hired  men  in  New  York 
State  is  nearer  the  supply  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Supply  is  92  per  cent 
of  normal  and  demand  82  per  cent.  As 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  hired  men  are 
getting  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  more  a  month 
and  by  the  day,  about  10  cents  more.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  averages  for  this  year : 

By  the  month,  with  board .  $25.50 

without  board .  40.25 

By  the  day,  with  board .  1.50 

without  board .  2.10 

PRICES 

On  June  15th  prices  of  farm  products  in 
New  York  State  were  8  points  higher  than 
a  year  ago  but  the  figure  does  not  tell 
too  much  because  in  the  average  are  a 
good  many  farm  products  which  farmers 
are  not  selling  now.  The  U.  S.  price  for 
all  farm  products  dropped  4  points  from 
the  month  previous,  although  still  19 
points  above  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  stood  at  82  per  cent  of  prewar, 
3  points  below  a  month  ago.  It  is  this 
figure  which  tells  farmers’  buying  power 
and  any  decline  is  serious. 

In  New  York  State  products  now  be¬ 
ing  sold  which  are  above  prewar  include 
chickens,  eggs,  dairy  cows,  lambs,  wool, 
veal  calves. 

Potatoes  Come  Back 

The  potato  markets  have  staged  a 
startling  come-back,  with  the  prices  high¬ 
er,  the  market  stabilized  and  the  indus¬ 
try  in  a  greatly  improved  condition  from 
what  appeared  to  be  the  fate  of  the  deal 
two  weeks  ago.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  staged  a  five  day  growers  holiday  in 
which  all  diggings  were  halted  and  ship¬ 
ments  delayed.  This  short  vacation,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  market  advancing  from  85 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  $1.20.  When  the 
market  reached  the  $1.20  level,  the  price 
agreed  upon  by  the  growers,  the  holiday 
was  declared  off  and  activity  was  resum¬ 
ed  with  the  result  that  the  gains  made 
have  held  despite  heavy  loadings. 

Whether  or  not  the  gains  secured  will 
prove  permanent,  the  future  alone  can 
tell,  but  the  renewed  confidence  thrown 
into  the  deal  and  the  lifting  of  the  price 
from  a  dead  loss  to  a  modest  profit,  has 
put  the  growers  in  a  position  where  an¬ 
other  holiday  can  be  declared  at  a  minutes 
notice  to  maintain  prices  at  a  satisfactory 
level.  Indications  now  point  to  a  much 
better  market  for  the  next  two  weeks 
than  existed  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  New  Jersey  situation  shows  a 
marked  improvement  with  the  arrival  of 
heavy  rains  on  July  8,  breaking  a  six  day 
heat  wave  which  reduced  yields  possibly 
20  per  cent  in  most  fields.  While  the  out¬ 
look  is  now  much  better  for  a  good  yield, 
the  total  crop  will  be  smaller  than  was 
estimated  for  the  first  of  July. 

New  Jersey  growers  are  not  optimistic 
over  the  price  outlook,  although  there  is 
a  big  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  holiday.  Few  Jersey  potatoes  will 
roll  before  August  1,  although  the  dealers 
are  making  preparations  to  start  loading 
during  the  week  of  July  22.  Considerable 
distrust  over  the  deal  is  being  stirred  up 
as  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
central  marketing  office  that  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  two  years. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


ONIONS 

Reflecting  favorable  prices  received  last 
year  Connecticut  Valley  onion  acreage 
shows  estimated  increase  of  27%  over 
1934.  Seed  acreage  is  up  about  30%  and 
sets  23%.  Total  valley  acres  reported  as 
3,626  compared  with  2,848  a  year  ago. 
Franklin  County  again  leads  with  1901 
acres.  Hampshire  close  second  with  1720. 
Hatfield  is  the  leading  town,  totalling  884 


WGY  Form 
PROGRAMS  i 


MONDAY,  JULY  22 

12:35 — “The  Baying  Flock  in  Summer, ”  H.  E.  Botsford. 

12:45 — “Vegetables  Under  Fire,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  23 

12:35 — “Apple  Orchards  in  the  Making,"  J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45 — “Where  to  Spend  Your  Vacation  —  The  linger 

Bakes,’’  Harry  R.  Malone. 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  24 

12:35 — “Electric  Helpers  at  Harvest  Time.” 

12:45 — “Peace,”  Bristow  Adams  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  JULY  25 

12:35 — “Is  Your  Pasture  Fare  Enough?”  Ray  Bender. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  26 

12:35 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Natalie  Dunn. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  27 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship —  “Bigger  and  Better  Ber¬ 
ries”,  (Small  Fruits)  Washington  County  4-H 
Clubs. 

12:45 — Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

MONDAY,  JULY  29 

12:35 — “How  Far  Can  You  Carry  a  Pail  of  Water?" 
Prof.  A.  M,  Goodman. 

12:45 — “Sealed  in  Glass  Envelopes,”  Miss  Daura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  30 

12:35 — “A  New  Service  for  Flower  Growers,"  Clarence 
Johnson. 

12:45 - “Where  to  Spend  Your  Vacation  —  The  Cats¬ 

kills,”  William  E.  Thorpe. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  31 

12:35 — "Chopping  —  The  New  Way  to  Store  Up  Hay." 

12:45 — Countryside  Talk,  David  ,T.  Malcomb. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  I 

12:35 — “How  to  Cut  Down  Rural  Fire  Losses.”  K.  D. 
Scott. 

12:45 — “Pasture  Diseases,”  Dr.  John  K.  Bosshart. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  2 

12:35 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,”  Mrs.  Priscilla  Davidson. 

SATURDAY.  AUGUST  3 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Up  and  Coming  Gar¬ 
dens,”  Albany  County  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — "Well  Kept  Milk,”  Dr.  J.  D.  Brew,  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Farm  Meetings 

Potato  Field  Day 

Big  day  for  potato  growers  will  be  Au¬ 
gust  8,  when  Empire  State  Club  has  its 
annual  Field  Day  on  farm  of  Master 
Farmer  Forward  at  Camillus,  just  west 
of  Syracuse.  Last  year  crowd  of  several 
thousand  attended  the  meeting  in  Alle¬ 
gany  County.  Because  of  central  location 
this  year,  attendance  is  likely  to  be 
higher. 

Chairmen  of  committees  in  charge  are : 
machinery  exhibit  and  demonstrations,  H. 
J.  Evans ;  program,  Earl  D.  Merrill ; 
grounds,  Charles  Riley;  special  features, 
H.  L.  Page;  demonstration  planting,  E. 
V.  Hardenburg ;  dinner,  William  Forward ; 
information,  Leo  A.  Muckle. 

Program  will  be  crammed  with  demon¬ 
strations  contests  and  talks. 

Other  Meetings 

August  8 — Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club 
Field  Day  at  H.  T.  Kellogg  farm, 
Valcour.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14-16 — Summer  meeting  of  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
at  College  Park,  Maryland. 

August  21-r-Dairy  Day  at  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Visiting  dairymen  will 
inspect  the  station  grounds,  hear 
talks,  and  take  part  in  judging  con¬ 
tests. 

Aug.  25-Sept.  2  The  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse. 


acres,  followed  by  Sunderland  and  Had¬ 
ley  with  780  and  697  respectively. 

Pulling  of  early  sets  is  expected  to  be 
well  under  way  by  time  this  issue  reaches 
you.  Ample  moisture  supply  and  other 
favorable  growing  conditions  point  to 
reasonably  good  yields.  Some  growers  say 
they  will  shell  out  as  heavy  as  last  year. 

Acreage  in  New  York  state  is  up  about 
same  percentage  as  Connecticut  Valley. 
Indiana  is  about  20%  higher ;  Ohio  off 
about  10%.  General  trend  in  other  states 
is  upward,  total  late  acreage  averages 
about  20%  more  than  1934. 


Pig  Supply  Light!1 — Further  information 
on  hog  outlook  gives  every  indication  of 
continued  light  slaughter  this  summer  and 
well  into  next  season.  Spring  pig  crop  is 
20%  smaller  than  the  very  small  crop  of 
last  year  according  to  reports  compiled 
by  rural  mail  carriers  in  leading  pork 
producing  states.  Number  of  hogs  over  six 
months  of  age  June  1  on  corn-belt  farm.% 
was  approximately  37%  less  than  year 
ago.  For  whole  U.  S.  decrease  was  30%. 

Number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  fall  sea¬ 
son  this  year  (June  -Dec.l)  expected  to 
increase  20%  over  last  year’s  light  far- 
rowings,  but  even  with  this  increase  the 
pig  output  for  whole  year  would  still  be 
well  below  1934  and  would  be  more  than 
40%  below  1932-33  average.  All  in  all, 
number  of  pigs  raised  in  1935  will  probab¬ 
ly  be  smallest  crop  in  last  40  years. 
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MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS  — Extra  Quality  and  Special  Prices. 

HATCHES  MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS  OF  EVERY  WEEK.  (C.C.  592)  100  500  1000 

W.  &  B.  LEGHORNS,  BAR.  &.  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  W.  WYAND,  BL.  MINORCAS  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  S.  C.  ANCONAS,  N.  H.  REDS  . . .  "  "" 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS,  BUFF  MINORCAS  . . . . - 

ASSORTED  CHICKS—  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  . . . . . . .  — . 

All  breeders  blood-tested  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Write  for  circular  and  1 4  da y  guarantee, 

*  Write  us  about  our  complete  line  of  Brooder  Stoves.  Also  Poultry  Supplies.  | 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


100  500  1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70. 

8.00 

40.00 

80. 

8.50 

42.50 

85. 

6.50 

32.50 

65. 

LEISTER'S  Quality  CHICKS 

HATCHED  ENTIRELY  IN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns  . 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  _ 


Heavy  Mixed  _ 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Cash  or  c.  o.  d. 


_  All 

Breeders 

blood 

tested  for  BWD  by 

Ant.  Stained  Method. 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$65-00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

direct 

from  this 

ad  or 

Box  A 


McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BICOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  22-29,  AUGUST  5-12-19-26.  (OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG.  TEST). 
Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea.) . ,.$3.50  $6.70  $32.00  $<>3.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  39.00  77.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  .  5.50  10.00  48.00 

C-C.No.  4849  100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Catalog  free.  STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Wene  4?  Chicks 


FOR  “EXTRA-PROFITS”  GROW 

WENEcross  “Barred”  Chicks  for  broilers.  WENE- 
cross  “Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  broilers.  Medium 
Roasters.  WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets 
for  layers.  WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Cock- 
erels,  Broilers,  Roasters,  Capons.  Barred  or  W. 
Rocks — R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual  Purpose  Breeds. 
80,000  Wene  Breeders  individually  culled,  banded 
and  bloodtested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D).  Stained 
Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision.  Write  for 
Booklet  and  Prices  for  July,  August,  September. 
HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Dept  A.  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Clear  Spring  Ctitclcs 

EXTRA  QUALITY  lfl°  500 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  ....  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.50—100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  cullea 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  Uve  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPIZZERINKTIIM 


Succeed  in  Summer 
You  Just  can’t  stop  them.  Our  fast¬ 
growing.  early-maturing  strain  will 
catch  up  with  most  June-hatched 
chicks.  ...  ..  .. 

CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Noted  for  low  mortality  in  laying  pen ; 

Producers  of  large-size  brown  eggs. 

Chicks  hatched  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  —  A  few  toe 
males  for  sale  from  early-Apnl  hatches. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wiLL0SHDlp 

\  ah  Breeders  Blood-tested  BWD.  Anti- 
f  t  >  >  gen  stain  test.  Personally  supervised. 

Large  Tvoe  S.  C.  ion  son  tnm 

W.  Leg.,  Bar. &W.  Rocks  $6.50  32.50  $65 

„  R.  |.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Asst’d  $6.50-100.  1U0%  live  del. guar.  P.P.  Pd.  Free 
Range.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


£v; 


CHICKS 


BABY 

from  carefully  culled.  Blood-tested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count  live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 

Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas - 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks.... 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  X.  Reds . 

Assorted  . : . .  * -90 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.Pa. 


now 

at 

these 

low 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$70. 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

75. 

2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

80. 

2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

80. 

1.90 

3.50 

7.00 

70. 

BLOOD-TESTED 

srvuaxa  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  C.  White  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

_  w  —  —  -  j-  Bar.  Bocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

1  tV  »  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
Uve  del.  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


leghorns -Reds-RocksAVyandottes  IV 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -HaHcross(Cro»bre d)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  _ 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

\>y  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


%,  _ _ 

(“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS' 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Commercial  Hatchery  C.C.C.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Om  of  the  Ljrg.it 

.04  ORIGINAL  Bmlin 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 

Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 
Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chicks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


MAPE5  'SSTIIB 


fRnCQRRFnQ  —day  olds— either  sex.  Wonderful 
V.I\V/i3»jDXvEiUij  Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITPrRfKQ  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
unilliLIVUjj  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 
leghorn  and  Barred  Bock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  by  the  stained  Antigen  method,  under  our  personal 
supervision.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Darge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70. 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds  -  7.00  35.00  70. 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  . . 8.00  40.00  80. 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.50  32.50  65. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
free  circular  giving  full  description  of  Hatchery  &  Breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WAY 
TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 

Feed  wormy  flocks  "Black  Leaf”  Worm 
Powder  once,  in  a  little  mash.  Odorless— 
tasteless  —  not  toxic  to  birds.  Nicotine  in  our 
“shockless”  form  is  released  only  in  intes¬ 
tines,  where  needed.  Costs  little— saves  time. 
100  bird  size  postpaid,  75e  and  your  dealer’s 
name.  Try  it.  .  .  Also  “Black  Leaf”  Worm 
Pellets,  100  for  85c.  Tobacco  By-Products 
A  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

,  Manufacturers  of 
"Black  Leaf  iO" 


Patent  AppIiedPoj^^ 


MIX  IN 
MASH 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Hot  Weather  and  Quality 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


EVER  since  my  first  visit  to  the  New 
York  City  wholesale  egg  market  in 
1921  I  have  heard  certain  pet  market 
phrases  and  notions  expressed  by  egg 
dealers  and  buyers. 

In  the  spring-time  one  hears  a  lot 
about  “grass  eggs”.  Now,  even  to  egg 
dealers  there  are  “grass  eggs”  and 
“grass  eggs”.  In  a  narrow  sense  they 
mean  eggs  which  look  greenish  before 
the  candle  and  when  broken  out  either 
have  olive  tinted  yolks  or  albumens 
with  greenish  casts.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  the  olive  yolks  are  caused  when 
hens  eat  certain  weeds,  notably  Shep¬ 
herds  Purse,  while  greenish  albumens 
are  more  often  due  to  a  certain  bac¬ 
terial  infection. 

In  the  spring,  however,  an  egg  man 
means  that  the  hens  have  been  turned 
out  on  green  range  when  he  talks  about 
grass  eggs.  The  yolk  shadows  are 
dark  and  yet  the  eggs  look  fresh.  They 
haven’t  always  verified  the  actual  color 
of  the  yolk  by  breaking  open  such 
eggs,  but  they’ll  bet  their  bottom  dollar 
that  the  color  is  either  orange  or 
reddish.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Another  pet  expression  is  “Jerseys” 
or  “States”  or  “Westerns”.  If  eggs 
are  full  and  fresh  and  show  very  little 
yolk  shadow  they  are  “Jerseys”;  if 
they’re  full  but  show  a  lot  of  visible 
yolk  shadows  they’re  “States”  (mean¬ 
ing  they  were  produced  either  in  New 
York  State  or  Pennsylvania),  and  if 
they’re  not  full  and  show  yolk  shadows 
they’re  “Westerns”  (meaning  that  they 
were  produced  in  the  Middle-west ) . 
These  ideas  are  based  on  old  experi¬ 
ences. 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said : 
“You  can  change  everything  in  a  per¬ 
son  except  bringin’  up.” 

So  we  must  await  the  development 
of  a  new  generation  of  egg  men  with  a 
more  recent  “bringin’  up”  so  far  as  the 
egg  business  is  concerned,  to  modify 
or  wipe  out  these  ideas  on  states  of 
production.  I  can  see  that  taking 
place. 

Probably  the  most  common  of  the 
old  egg  “hobbies”  is  that  all  eggs  are 
“burned”  in  the  summer  time.  My 
own  observation  in  inspecting  hundreds 
of  cases  of  Nearby  eggs  every  week  in 
the  year  is  that  egg  quality  has  been 
better  in  July  and  August  during  the 
past  two  years  than  either  in  the 
Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  In  April  and 
May  quality  seems  to  take  a  regular 
slump.  In  June  a  big  change  comes 
over  the  interior  of  these  Nearby  eggs. 
The  quality  has  been  fine  the  past 
month.  We  do  see  the  effects  of  hot 


and  cool  spells  on  some  of  the  eggs 
during  the  summer,  but  the  average 
quality  is  quite  good. 

There’s  only  one  thing  about  Nearby 
eggs  especially  that  still  hurts  their 
sale.  That  is  that  there  are  still  jus 
enough  of  them  that  are  not  well  caret 
for  and  are  apt  to  be  “burned”  as  in 
days  of  yore.  That  always  makes  a 
buyer  a  little  more  hesitant  than  in 
buying  Pacific  Coast  eggs.  The  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  statement  is  the  Co¬ 
operative  Egg  Auction.  Here  the  in¬ 
spection  of  every  case  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  segregate  the  weak  ones,  if 
you’ve  taken  notice  of  Auction  prices 
you  have  noticed  that  they  often  ge 
far  above  the  large  wholesale  markets 
during  the  summer  months. 

Eventually  we’ll  have  to  come  to 
some  form  of  inspection  on  all  our 
Nearbys  to  keep  our  place  even  in  the 
big  wholesale  market.  That’s  nothin 
to  worry  about,  of  course,  because  the 
auction  experience  clearly  shows  tha 
these  inspections  immediately  reward 
the  careful  producer  and  soon  teac 
the  poorer  one  to  improve. 

Some  egg  producers  are  still  hurt  if 
you  look  over  their  eggs  and  tell  them 
that  they’re  not  the  best.  But  it’s  for 
their  good,  if  they’ll  only  see  it. 

Production  and  Consumption 

Egg  production,  according  to  Fed 
eral  Government  figures,  is  droppin 
fast.  In  the  Middle-west  not  as  fast 
as  at  this  time  last  year,  but  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  where  the 
drought  didn’t  hit  so  hard,  the  decrease 
in  eggs  shipped  to  markets  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  as 'last  year. 

Egg  consumption  is  still  holding  up 
fairly  well  considering  the  heat,  the 
lower  storage  reserves  and  the  higher 
price  level,  which  has  been  from  30  to 
50%  above  last  year  right  along.  Meat 
prices  seemed  to  have  dropped  off  a  bit 
around  here  which  will  no  doubt  affect 
consumption  more  from  now  on. 

A  heavy  pullet  lay  is  expected  this 
year,  but  there  are  several  things 
which  should  offset  this  so  far  as  egg 
prices  are  concerned.  The  Middle- 
west,  especially  in  the  automobile  and 
other  industrial  sections,  are  certainly 
eating  more  eggs.  Prices  in  towns  like 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  and 
Chicago  are  much  closer  New  York's 
than  they  have  been  in  other  years. 

Also  the  storage  reserve  may  be  over 
1  y2  million  cases  short  of  last  year 
when  we  hit  the  peak  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  This  should  cut  quite  a  figure 
in  the  fall  markets. 


an 


A  typical  scene  at 
poultryman’s  eggs  win  a 


— Photo  courtesy  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri™11 

egg  auction.  This  one  is  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  ®nC,* 
reputation  for  quality ,  buyers  are  eager  to  bid  for  the  , 


■ 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

From  the  Diary  of  a  Red  Mite 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


JAN.  1.  Dear  old  diary,  it’s  a  shame 
the  way  I  am  neglecting  you  but  it 
is  too  terribly  cold  to  do  any  writing 
except  on  these  few  sunny  days.  Many 
of  our  number  have  perished  already 

from  the  cold  and 
hunger.  Not  a  thing 
to  eat  since  the  pul¬ 
lets  were  moved  to 
the  big  house  last 
October.  We  are 
still  a  fair-sized 
colony  and  hoping 
to  stick  it  out  till 
spring  brings  a 
new  lot  of  chicks. 
March  1 .  Two 
months  since  the 
last  entry.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  put  down. 
Nothing  happens. 
The  wind  howls. 
The  windows  rat¬ 
tle.  Once  in  a  while 
the  sun  shines  but 
there  is  little 
warmth  in  it.  Mighty  good  thing  for  us 
that  we  can  go  so  long  without  food. 
April  1.  Hurray!  Something  is  hap¬ 
pening  at  last.  They  came  today  and 
shoveled  out  the  litter,  and  manure 
that  was  left  from  last  fall.  About  half 
the  colony  shoveled  out  too.  Many 
times  I  have  told  them  that  the  only 
safe  place  is  in  the  top  of  the  room. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  mites  being  there 
in  the  spring,  but  the  loose  dirt  on  the 
floor  is  always  cleaned  out.  You  can’t 
tell  this  younger  generation  anything, 
though.  They  would  stay  in  the  filth. 
I  admit  it  is  more  pleasant,  but  see 
what  it  got  them. 

April  3.  Nothing  doing  yesterday. 
Sunday  perhaps.  But  today.  Whew! 
Such  a  cleaning  up!  Shoveling,  sweep¬ 
ing,  scraping,  scrubbing.  All  the  win¬ 
dows  out!  Roosts  out.  Cobwebs  swept 
down.  All  the  time  our  little  group 
(there  are  just  14  of  us  left,  and  only 
6  that  can  lay  eggs),  snuggled  in  a 
crack  high  up  and  back  where  it  would 
be  hard  to  reach  us  with  a  spray. 

But  there  was  no  spray.  Something 
new.  A  roaring  flame  moved  slowly 
back  and  forth  over  the  floor.  A  ter¬ 
rific  thing.  You  couldn’t  live  an  in¬ 
stant  in  that  heat.  It  started  moving 
up  the  walls.  We  trembled  and  held 
our  breaths.  Tried  to  crowd  still 
further  back  into  the  crack.  Slowly 
that  fiery  death  crept  higher  and  high¬ 
er  and  faster  as  it  came.  Finally  with 
a  hasty  sweep  it  went  over  our  hiding 
place.  Brief  as  it  was  we  felt  the 
intense  heat.  A  man  said,  “Guess 
there’s  no  coccidiosis  up  there;  let’s 
call  that  a  good  job.” 

April  4.  Windows  were  put  in  today 
and  stove  set  up.  It  was  great  to  feel 
the  warmth  again.  Stirred  out  cau¬ 
tiously  a  little  way.  Place  is  not  very 
inviting.  Too  clean. 

April  5.  Glory  be.  The  chicks  are 
here  at  last.  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
hight  to  come.  One  foolish  mite  got 
too  impatient  today.  She  tried  to  cut 
the  corners.  Crawled  out  on  a  rafter 
and  dropped  —  straight  onto  that  hot 
stove.  Five  of  now  to  perpetuate  the 
race.  Yours  truly  is  going  to  take 
the  longer  and  safer  way  around  to¬ 
night. 

April  6.  Safely  back.  What  an  ad¬ 
venture.  Harder  by  far  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be.  Almost  suffocated  in 
some  dusty  stuff  on  the  floor.  But  oh, 
the  glorious  satisfaction  of  a  good  meal 
nfter  all  those  months.  I’m  so  full  of 
Wood  that  I  look  like  a  roly  poly  sun¬ 
burned  bathing  beauty.  I  gained  at 


least  ten  times  my  weight.  I’m  so  tired 
must  get  some  rest. 

April  9.  What  a  fine  sleep.  Awoke 
this  morning  and  have  laid  six  eggs. 
Such  beauties.  Perfect  ovals,  smooth 
and  silvery.  In  this  warm  place  the 
babies  will  soon  be  coming  along.  Must 
say  that  the  boss  knows  how  to  fire  a 
brooder  stove.  Traveling  again  tonight. 
Wonder  where  the  others  are  living 
now. 

April  10.  Safely  back.  Had  a  fine 
meal.  Chicks  growing  fast.  Met  one 
of  the  other  mites.  She  has  7  eggs. 
Tried  to  high  hat  me. 

April  13.  Couldn’t  sleep  well  last 
night.  Mind  on  those  babies.  When  I 
woke  up  this  morning,  sure  enough, 
there  they  were,  six  little  darlings. 
They  look  funny  with  only  six  legs. 
Layed  seven  more  eggs  today. 

April  IS.  Babies  shed  their  coats  to¬ 
day.  Have  eight  legs  now.  Will  take 
them  with  me  tonight. 

April  25.  Such  a  busy  life.  Diary,  I 
am  neglecting  you  again,  but  just 
listen.  I’m  a  grandmother;  have  28 
grandchildren,  and  about  as  many  chil¬ 
dren.  We  are  getting  to  be  quite  a 
group. 

May  1.  The  place  is  literally  crawling 
with  mites.  I  knew  we  could  increase 
rapidly,  but  still  I  am  astonished.  I’m 
a  great-great-great-great-grandmother. 
There  must  be  at  least  15,000  of  us 
now.  Feeding  is  not  so  good.  Chicks 
seem  sort  of  dopey. 

May  10.  It  happened  just  as  I  feared. 
The  boss  got  wise.  Said  the  place  was 
full  of  lice.  Gee,  but  that  makes  me 
sore.  If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it’s 
to  be  called  a  louse.  Wonder  if  he  is 
so  dumb  that  he  doesn’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference.  It  was  a  horrible  slaughter. 
He  sprayed  crank  case  oil  and  kerosene 
all  over  the  place.  Suppose  he  thinks 
he  got  rid  of  us  all.  He  has- another 
guess  coming.  There’s  a  little  handful 
of  us  left  up  here  and  a  lot  of  eggs. 
By  the  time  they  hatch  the  kerosene 
will  be  evaporated  and  the  oil  soaked 
in  so  we  can  crawl  over  it. 

May  15.  We  are  coming  back  —  very 
slowly.  It’s  not  so  warm.  Fire  out  of 
the  stove  most  of  the  time.  Boss 
sprayed  kerosene  again.  Pullets  are 
on  the  roosts  and  hard  to  get  at. 

June  1.  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle. 
Just  about  held  our  own.  Weather  is 
warmer  now  and  the  roosts  in  better 
shape.  Plenty  of  dried-on  manure  to 
hide  under. 

June  14.  This  weather  is  great.  Like 
old  times  again.  The  place  is  getting 
crowded.  Must  be  forty  thousand  mites 
on  the  under  side  of  the  roosts  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  colonies  in  every 
crevice  and  crack  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  even  in  the  roof  boards.  They  are 
living  in  the  litter  too  and  some  stay 
right  on  the  pullets  all  day. 

Haven’t  seen  or  heard  the  boss  for 
days.  Feeds  and  waters  outside  al¬ 
together  now.  If  he  ever  comes  in 
here,  some  young  fools  are  bound  to 
drop  on  his  head  and  crawl  on  his  arms 
and  hands.  Then  look  out. 

June  20.  Dear  diary,  I  have  a  terrible 
foreboding  tonight.  I  am  worried. 
Today  the  boss  came  in,  and  was  he 
mad?  I  won’t  repeat  all  he  said,  but 
he  mentioned  wood  preserver  several 
times.  I  know  that  stuff.  It  pene¬ 
trates  and  doesn’t  evaporate.  He  says 
he  is  going  to  paint  it  on  full  strength 
and  cover  every  inch  of  the  building. 
If  that  doesn’t  get  us  he  says  he  will 
burn  the  building.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  making  my  last  entry. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


This  pullet  is  on  her  way  to  a  successful  and  profitable 
career  as  an  egg  producer.  She  is  going  right  through  to 
maturity  on  a  pair  of  ball-bearing  roller  skates — G.L.F.  Starting  & 
Growing  Mash  and  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grain.  Her  owner  isn’t  letting 
her  coast  along  on  cheaper  feed  during  this  important  period  of  her 
development — he  knows  that  would  be  false  economy.  This  lady  on 
skates  is  the  ninth  generation  of  pullets  fed  right  through  to  maturity 
on  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash.  It  has  proved  a  profitable 
investment. 

Don’t  let  your  pullets  coast  along  on  inadequate  or  improperly 
balanced  feeds.  You  may  save  as  much  as  3  or  4  cents  a  bird  on 
feed  cost  by  doing  so,  but  you  stand  to  lose  many  times  that  amount 
in  reduced  egg  production.  To  lay  and  keep  on  laying  a  bird  must 
be  well-grown  and  have  plenty  of  energy  and  bodily  reserves.  It 
takes  plenty  of  good  feed  to  build  a  pullet  into  an  efficient,  durable 
egg  machine.  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  contains  everything 
necessary  to  do  that  job.  Less  complete  feeds  do  not. 

Some  of  your  neighbors  have  early-hatched  pullets  which  are 
beginning  to  lay  now.  Look  them  over.  You  will  see  that  the 
flocks  fed  straight  through  on  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  are 
huskier,  heavier,  better  birds  than  those  which  have  been  allowed 
to  coast.  Follow  your  neighbors’  example  and  give  your  birds  every 
chance  to  develop  into  the  kind  of  layers  that  will  make  you  money. 
Then,  when  they  reach  egg  laying  maturity,  keep  up  the  good  work 
by  switching  them  to  a  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash— and  your  layers  will 
go  places  too. 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  I NC.-- ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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The  new  Domestic  Arts  Building  is  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  addition  to  the 
Fair  Grounds.  Another  new  building — 
the  Young  Livestock  Pavilion  for  4-H 
exhibitors — will  be  opened  this  year. 

Nearly  every  other  shoe — a  ringer 
That’s  the  kind  of  pitching  it  took  to  win  last  year’s  State  Horseshoe  Pitching  Champi¬ 
onship.  This  year  the  competition  will  be  even  keener.  Come  and  cheer  your 
county  champ  to  a  new  record! 


SLhcec 

0  AUGUS1 


uie. 


AUGUST  ZS  TO 
SEPTEMBER  Z 


Rows  of  shiny  new  machines — clink  of  horseshoe  against  pin — sideshow 
barkers  on  the  midway- — music — color— and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
eager,  excited  people.  All  this  is  part  of  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  All  of  it  will  be  on  view  this  year — and  more. 

There  will  be  new  events — new  buildings — new  ideas.  The  Domestic  Arts 
Building,  opened  last  year,  is  now  completed.  A  great  Young  Livestock 
Pavilion  has  been  erected  to  house  nearly  500  head  of  cattle  for  4-H  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Improved  traffic  control  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get  to  the  grounds. 

So  come!  Enjoy  the  high  school  band  contests  for  the  State  Championship. 
See  the  Baby  Beef  Cattle  Sale,  which  was  so  successful  last  year.  Take  part 
in  Grange  Day,  Farm  Bureau  Day,  Governor’s  Day.  You  won’t  miss  a  thing 
that  has  entertained  you  in  previous  years.  You  will  see  and  hear  countless 
new  things — take  away  with  you  enough  ideas  to  last  a  whole  year. 

Take  advantage  of  special  reduced  railroad  rates  to  bring  the  family — 
school  children  are  admitted  free  every  day.  Give  the  youngsters  the  treat  of 
a  lifetime- — and  have  a  great  time  yourself  at  this  year’s  New  York  State  Fair. 


Here  are  just  a  jew  of  the  Thousands  of  Interesting  Features 

WEIGHT-PULLING  CONTEST  FOR  HORSES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

MOTORCYCLE  AND  AUTO  RACING  NIGHT  HORSE  SHOW  AT  THE  COLISEUM 
GRANGE  DAY  HORSE  SHOE  PITCHING  FARM  BUREAU  DAY 

FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW  GRAND  CIRCUIT  HARNESS  RACING 

MIDWAY  EXHIBITS  CASH  PRIZES  AND  PREMIUMS  GOVERNOR’S  DAY 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK,  COMMISSIONER 


Coming  to>  —  ■■  —  ■ 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  ^ — 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39TH  and  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 

A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Unexcelled,  Parents  Farm  Train¬ 
ed.  a  PAINE.  SO.  R0YALT0N.  VT. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


VERMONT  SUMMER  HOME  BARGAINS.  Choice  Prop¬ 
erties  In  seven  counties.  60  to  S50  acres.  Attractive, 
serviceable  buildings.  Sightly  views.  Brooks.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  woodland  investment  and  high  recreational  values. 
Priced  low  for  Quick  sale  at  $500  to  $2,800.  Cash  or 
convenient  terms.  Write  for  circular  of  Yermont  sum¬ 
mer  homes. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


New  Catalog,  Just  Out! 

$22,000  farm  only  $4,800,  bldgs,  insured  $7,000;  165 
acres,  fine  water,  handsome  10-room  house,  bath,  wired 
for  electricity,  splendid  50x60  ft  basement  barn;  at 
edge  of  village,  on  stone  road.  $1,500  down;  pg.  22 
big  New  SUMMER-FALL  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


8HEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


n 
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/■»¥  1  ICC  Shep  $5;  Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs,  $2;  Bull- 
UJ.LILO  rat  terriers  $4.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Lakefront  Farm  On  State  Hway 

140  Acres  with  grand  location  on  Lake  Oneida,  %  mile 
to  village:  100  acres  tillable,  20-cow  spring  watered 
pasture,  wood;  good  10-room  house,  electricity  and 
steam  heat,  80  ft.  cement-basement  bam,  other  bldgs. 
Aged  owner’s  low  price  $8,000  including  cattle,  lot 
equipment  and  furniture ;  $2,500  down.  A.  E.  Travis. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  U.  S.  Hway  No.  5,  Warapsville.  N.Y. 


Cow  P rices 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

to  pay  any  more  for  a  cow  with  produc¬ 
tion  records.” 

MOHAWK  VALLEY 

Montgomery  County.  ‘‘There  seem  to 
be  very  few  high  producing  purebred  cows 
for  sale.  Do  not  find  much  premium  for 
bloodtested  stock  but  some  dairymen  at 
least  are  willing  to  pay  from  $25  to  $75 
more  for  a  cow  with  a  record,  assuming 
of  course  that  the  record  is  good.” 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Oswego  County.  “A  cow  with  produc¬ 
tion  records  will  bring  about  $20  more 
than  one  without  and  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  blood  tested  stock  will  bring 
from  $10  to  $25  more  than  untested.” 

Jefferson  County.  ‘‘A  cow  with  records 
will  bring  from  $10  to  $15  more  than  one 
that  looks  just  as  good  but  without  rec¬ 
ords.  Dairymen  who  had  their  herds 
blood  tested  for  abortion  expect  to  pay 
about  $15  more  for  bloodtested  cows  than 
neighbors  pay  for  those  not  tested. 

‘‘Most  buyers  are  looking  for  cows,  in¬ 
dicating  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
them.” 

SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  YORK 

Otsego  County.  ‘‘There  are  not  enough 
bloodtested  cows  being  sold  in  Otsego 
County  so  I  can  make  comparisons  but  it 
has  been  my  observation  that  dairymen 
are  willing  to  pay  about  $20  more  for  a 
cow  with  records.” 

Chenango  County.  “When  we  have 
cows  to  sell,  we  find  as  a  rule  that  most 
men  who  have  not  kept  records  do  not 
realize  the  extra  value  of  a  cow  .with  a 
good  production  record.  In  this  section 
cows  bloodtested  for  abortiorf  will  bring 
from  $10  to  $30  more  than  those  untested.” 

Ulster  County.  “What  we  might  call 
the  average  dairyman  will  not  pay  any 
more  for  cows  with  records  but  men  who 
have  been  members  of  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  associations  will. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut.  “Some  dairymen  will  pay 
just  as  much  for  a  cow  without  rec¬ 
ords  as  they  will  one  that  has  them. 
Other  dairymen  will  not  buy  at  all  unless 
the  seller  will  tell  them  how  much  milk 
the  animal  gives.  In  this  sections  of  Con¬ 
necticut  cows  bloodtested  for  abortion 
bring  $35  to  $50  more. 

“In  Fairfield  County,  practically  all 
dairy  cow  replacements  are  imported. 
Holstein  grades  bring  from  $125  up.  Color¬ 
ed  cows,  because  of  their  presumably 
higher  butter  fat  content,  bring  about  $25 
more.  Most  cows  coming  in  do  not  have 
production  records  and  there  is  no  pre¬ 
mium  for  them.” 

Vermont.  “In  Grafton  County  buyers 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will 
take  only  springers.  Practically  all  ani¬ 
mals  here  are  grade  Holsteins  and  very 
little  abortion  testing  has  been  done.” 

Maine.  “The  very  best  purebred  cows 
have  sold  as  high  as  $300.  There  seems  to 
be  little  premium  in  Androscoggin  County 
for  a  cow  with  records.  There  are  very 
few  fall  freshening  cows  for  sale.  As 
farmers  have  plenty  of  grass,  they  are 
hanging  onto  them  until  they  freshen.” 

NEW  JERSEY 

In  New  Jersey  bloodtesting  means  little 
where  grade  cows  are  sold.  On  purebreds, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  premium  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  they  are  free  from  abortion. 
Cows  that  are  yellow  in  color  will  bring 
from  $5  to  $25  more  a  head  than  those 
that  are  black  and  white. 


Some  New  Dairy  Wrinkles 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
her  next  lactation,  also  on  the  low 
protein  ration,  her  milk  yield  was  22% 
and  her  fat  yield  15%  of  that  on  the 
high  protein  ration.  When  these 
changes  of  ration  were  reversed,  both 
cows  in  their  succeeding  lactation 
periods  resumed  their  original  high 
level  of  milk  and  fat  production. 


Gross  farm  receipts  in  New  York 
state  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm 
products  were  four  per  cent  larger 
from  January  to  March,  1935,  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1934. 


AEROILNS.93FIREGUK  , 
is  a  torch  ot  over  100  uses. 

Destroys  ALL  weeds— once 
and  for  all.  Effective  also  ' 
tor  disinfecting  poultry 
and  five  stock  Quarters, 
burning  stumps,  making 
fire  paths,  destroying  in¬ 
sect  pests,  otc.  Borns  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  stove  oil.  etc.  Simple — economical— 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE!  Endorsed  by  over  100  Col- 
leges  and  Experiment  stations.  Used 
by  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  and  other 
Govt.  Oepts.  Introductory  low  price, 
$16  for  complete  outfit  includes  a  big 
4-gallon  Welded  Fuel  Tank:  Pressure 
Gauge;  2"  Air  Pump;  7  ft.  Oil  Hose, 
and  the  proven  AEROIL  BURNER 
producing  a  flame  of  2.000°  F„  up  to 
3"i|n  diameter  and  30"  long!  UN- 
CONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED! 

(Order  direct  from 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO..  Inc..  561 
Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
Illustrated  Folder  No.22l-GAFreo  I 
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SOLD  ON  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE  ! 


Baby  Chicks 


cmo£\ 

mt 


125.000 p#ulTO 


Preferred  SIEBS 


MEN. 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 


The  real  value  of  chicks  is  measured 
by  the  profit  they  bring.  Smart  poultry 
raisers  know  Premium  Eggs,  and  Large,  Quick  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers  insure  highest  profit.  That’s  why  125,000 
poultrymen  chose  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks.  We  have  one 
quality  only.  The  Best — (no  2nd  or  3rd  Grades).  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  VALUABLE  1935  POULTRY 
BOOK  free  B/g  Cut  july  prices 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  . 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands., 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  &  Black  Minucas 
Wh.  Orps.,  S.L.  Wyands. 
R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broiltrs.. 


100  500  1000 

$6.75  $32.50  $62.50 

6.95  33.50  64.50 


7.45  36.00  69.50 


5.95  28.50  54.50 

5.45  26.00  49.50 

4.50  21.25  40.00 


Light  Mixed  for  Layers _ 

Mixed  Seated  Chicks . .  ... 

ADD  25c  EXTRA  on  ALL  LOTS  LESS  THAN  100. 

CPYETY  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min 
OEiALD  orcas:  Pullets— $14.75:  Males— $3.00.  Any 
fHlflfQ  Heavy  Breed:  Pullets — $11.50;  Males— 

$7.00.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  112,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 

PHTf  If  Q  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Anti- 
UniUIVO  gen  Test  B  .W.D  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ig.  type  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

Wh.  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  7.00  35.00  70. 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minoreas..  7.00  35.00  70. 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  A,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


HERBSTER’S  “cIT.feffi 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  . $  6.50 — 100 

White  Minoreas  and  White  Wyandottes _  7.00 — 100 

R.  1.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Rocks _  7.00 — 100 

White  Giants  _ _ _  10.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00 — 100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McClure.  Pa. 


LARGE  VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Antigen  BWD  Tested.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  P.P. 
Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $6.-100:  Barred  Rocks  $6.50- 
100;  White  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  $7.-100;  N.  H.  Reds 
$8.-100;  Mixed  $6.-100.  Write  for  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  breeds.  Phone  No.  12R21.  VALLEY 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  2.  McAIjsterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Large  English  Type 

White  Leghorns _ 

Barred  Rocks 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

100  1000 
....$6.50  $63.00 
6.50  63.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . . .  7.00  70.00  • 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  6.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  3.  Richfield,  Pa. 

20th  CENTURY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . . 7e 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  &  Wyandottes  714e 
Also  6  other  breeds  and  Ducklings. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  catalog.  Box  It 

NEW  WASHINGTON. 
OHIO. 


20th  Century  Hatchery, 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  and  older  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Hefalthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens. 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


QTTMMFR  My  best  Chicks,  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
OUmmi-.IV  $6.50-100;  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
^PFflAT  dottes  $7.-100;  N.  Reds  $7.50-100.  W. 

LLlriLi  Giants  $10;  Buff  Minoreas  $8:  Heavy 
Mixed  $6  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PITT  I  ETC.  4,000  Extra  Choice  White  Min- 

I  u  LiLiL,  to.  orca  Pullets.  Write  for  prices. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


TURKEYS 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  Raising  Instructions  Free  with  orders.  Pries 

Last  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersvillc.  Pa. 


BABY  TURKEYS — Last  Chance.  Twenty-five  cents  any 
quantity.  Big  weekly  hatches  all  July.  Write  quickly. 

TURKEY  ROOST,  Route  4,  Holland,  Michigan. 


DUCKLINGS 

Dnr1rlin<v«  •  high  producing  runners.  14c.  harry 
UUCKIingS.  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N-  Y. 
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The  Ancestral  Home 
of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
rightly,  that  the  discovery  and  general 
use  of  an  alfalfa  suited  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  with  its 
severe  winter  climate  would  mean  the 
addition  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  annual  value  of  our  agricultural 
products.  Grimm  alfalfa  proved  to  be 
the  winter  resistant  alfalfa  suited  to 
both  the  cold  and  the  humid  as  well  as 
to  the  dry  northern  climate. 

Due  to  many  causes,  but  not  least 
to  the  firm  proof  that  Grimm  alfalfa 
could  be  depended  upon  in  the  area  in 
question,  alfalfa  acreage  began  to  in¬ 
crease.  Between  1909  and  1919  plant¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State  increased  85,- 
000  acres.  In  Pennsylvania  they  rose 
from  5,000  acres  in  1909  to  26,000  acres 
in  1919.  In  New  Jersey  the  acreage  in¬ 
creased  nearly  ten-fold,  and  in  Mary¬ 
land  four-fold.  Between  1919  and  1924 
the  alfalfa  hay  acreage  of  the  United 
States  increased  nearly  6,000,000  acres, 
or  121  per  cent,  and  this  progress  has 
continued,  though  at  a  slower  rate. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  United 


In  this  experiment  was  included  a 
sample  of  Old-German  Franconian 
alfalfa  from  Oberschupf,  Baden,  which 
is  located  about  20  miles  from  Grimm’s 
ancestral  home.  This  new  importation 
winterkilled  75  per  cent.. 

The  progenitor  of  Grimm  alfalfa 
came  from  a  climate  where  the  winter 
months  are  not  quite  as  cold  on  the 
average  as  November  in  Minnesota. 
For  Wertheim  I  found  a  meteorological 
record  going  back  to  1875.  Only  once 
in  that  long  period  was  a  temperature 
as  low  as — 20°F  experienced.  At  St. 
Paul  in  the  same  period  no  winter  has 
ever  occurred  with  the  minimum  as 


high  as — 10°  F.  In  January,  1907,  in 
Dakota,  Grimm  alfalfa  endured  when 
the  temperature  was  below  zero  28 
days  out  of  31,  the  lowest  temperature 
being  35  below,  with  a  mean  minimum 
temperature  for  the  month  of  -13.8 °F. 

On  the  old  home  farm  of  Wendelin 
Grimm  in  Carver  County,  Minnesota, 
the  Minnesota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Growers 
Association  has  erected  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the  service  this  old  German 
pioneer  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  American  agriculture.  His  efforts 
led  to  the  production  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  extensive  areas  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  crops. 


The  inscription  on  the  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  Wendelin  Grimm. 


l!/2-TON  CHASSIS— 137' wheel¬ 
base —  6- cylinder — gives  you  18 
high-priced,  quality  features  that 
save  gas,  oil,  tires,  upkeep — make 
your  truck  last  far 
longer.  Compare  C  M  ■■  He 
values  before  you  ^  ‘ 
buy !  See  your  Dodge 
dealer  today ....... 


1  'A-TON12'  STAKE— 161'  Wheelbase  $ 740 * 


TRUCK  buyers  everywhere  were 
amazed!  “What?”  they  queried, 
“These  1935  Dodge  trucks,  famous 
Dodge  quality,  priced  down  with 
America’s  other  two  lowest- priced 
trucks?  .  .  .  It’s  the  greatest  truck 
bargain  of  all  time!”  No  wonder 
thousands  have  switched  to  Dodge. 

Dodge  suggests  that  you  buy  your 
1935  truck  on  a  basis  of  known, 
recognized  features.  Forget  about 
sales  talk  and  claims.  Check  definite 
economy  features  in  the  engine  that 
you  know  must  save  gas  and  oil  .  .  . 
prolong  truck  life  and  save  upkeep. 

The  1935  Dodge  trucks  have  18 
recognized,  high-priced  truck  fea¬ 
tures.  None  of  the  other  lowest- 
priced  trucks  has  anywhere  near  all 


PRICED  WITH  THE  VERY  LOWEST 
YET  DODGE  HAS  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

AND  18  HIGH-PRICED  TRUCK  FEATURES! 


of  them.  And  Dodge  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  lowest-priced  trucks  that 
is  built  in  a  truck  plant  by  trained 
truck  craftsmen.  See  your  Dodge 
dealer  right  away  for  a  “show-down” 
of  Dodge  extra  value. 

DODGE  DIVISION  — CHRYSLER  MOTORS 
*List  prices  at  factory,  Detroit,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Special  equipment,  including  dual 
wheels  on  1 16-ton  models,  extra.  Time  payments 
to  fit  your  budget.  Ask  for  the  official  Chrysler 
Motors  Commercial  Credit  Plan.  ( Dodge  Pas¬ 
senger  Cars  $645*  and  up.) 


HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 
STOP  QUICK 

—  Every  truck 
driver  knows 
that  hydraulic 
brakes  work 
better,  safer, 
and  smoother. 

Dodge  genu¬ 
ine  hydraulic 
brakes  save  tires  .  .  .  save  adjusting  ex¬ 
pense  . .  .  save  brake  relining  expense. 


FULL-FLOAT- 
ING  REAR 
AXLE— Dodge 
was  first  to 
give  you  a  full¬ 
floating  rear 
axle  in  your 
low-priced 
truck.  Full¬ 
floating  rear 
axle  saves  re¬ 
pairs  .  .  .  cuts  upkeep  expense  .  .  . makes 
your  truck  far  more  dependable. 


VALVE  SEAT  INSERTS  SAVE  GAS- 

Dodge  pioneered 
valve  seat  inserts 
in  the  low  price 
truck  field.  They 
make  valves  seat 
better — save  gas 
— postpone  valve 
grinding  thousands 
of  extra  miles  ! 

1  4  piston  rings 

i'  m=m§  H  SAVE  GAS  — The 

IP  .3ayJj&  ::;j  other  two  lowest- 
g;  ||1|  gap  priced  trucks  give 

I  HI  lliPlf-  Dod6e  gives  you  41 

•  jfBB. '■»  :&  That  extra  ring 

H&.  jPff  i  means  better  com- 

inisZMimitMSK aaxSa  pression  —  more 

power — savings  in  both  gas  and  oil. 

c/^penda£/e 


COMMERCIAL  EXPRESS— 6- 

cylinder — lllli 'wheelbase.  Amaz¬ 
ing  low  price — with  18  high-priced 
features  to  save  you  money  every 
mile  it  is  driven.  Fast,  dependable, 
sturdy.  Compare  it!  See  your 
Dodge  dealer  and 
askhtmfora“show-  C  M  4% 
down”  against  the  i 
other  lowest- 
priced  trucks . 
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DODGE TRUCKS 


The  ancestral  home  of  the  Grimm 
family  in  Kuelsheim,  with  its  doorway 
covered  with  purple  clematis.  Here 
lives  Frederick  Wilhelm,  uncle  of 
Alfons  Grimm  pictured  on  page  one. 

States  now  produces  about  50,000,000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  each  year.  Of 
this  amount  about  10  to  15  per  cent, 
roughly  is  of  the  Grimm  strain  and  is 
known  as  “certified”  seed.  A  similar 
percentage  is  “affidavit”  Grimm  which 
means  that  it  is  not  as  pure  a  strain  as 
the  certified.  Idaho  is  the  leading  state 
in  the  production  of  Grimm  seed,  rais¬ 
ing  about  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Montana,  Utah,  and  the 
Dakotas  also  produce  large  quantities. 

The  great  hardiness  of  the  Grimm 
variety  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  winter  of  1908-09,  at 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  where  I  grew 
68  varieties  from  all  over  the  world 
side  by  side,  the  Grimm  strain  winter- 
killed  less  than  3  per  cent  while  the 
average  winterkilling  of  all  varieties 
was  about  93  per  cent.  Exactly  28 
strains  winterkilled  from  90  to  100  per 
cent;  only  10  lost  less  than  10  per  cent; 
two  of  these  were  Grimm  and  the  other 
an  American  adapted  Turkestan 
variety. 


To  Make  Alfalfa  Grow 

1.  Start  with  a  hardy  variety. 

2.  Test  soil  for  lime  and  add 
amount  needed. 

3.  Inoculate  the  seed. 

4.  Sow  on  fertile,  well-drained 
soil. 

5.  Use  500  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre.  On  sandy 
soils,  add  100  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash. 

6.  Sow  early  with  a  light  nurse 
crop  (one  bushel  per  acre)  or 
from  June  15  to  July  15  without 
a  nurse  crop. 

7.  Avoid  cutting  late  in  fall. 
September  10  is  about  the  limit. 


COMMEMORATING 
WENDELIN  GRIMM 
Resident  of  Minnesota 
1857  to  1891 
WHO  ORIGINATED 
GRIMM  ALFALFA 
ON  THIS  FARM 

ERECTED  JUNE,  1924 
By  Grimm  Alfalfa  Growers 
Association 
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OME  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when 
vitamins  were  still  unheard  of,  a  farm 
woman  out  in  the  Middle  West  noticed 
that  green  mash  was  good  for  her 
chickens.  It  struck  her  that  plenty  of 
garden  greens  might  be  equally  good  for 
human  beings,  and  from  that  day  on  she 
saw  to  it  that  her  family  of  boys  and 
girls  had  lots  of  them.  They  grew  up 
“full  of  good  health  and  the  Old  Nick”, 
proving  that  her  instinct  was  right. 

Since  then,  science  has  brought  vita¬ 
mins  to  light  and  now  everyone  knows 
about  them  and  what  they  do  for  the 
human  body.  So  we  have  no  excuse  to¬ 
day  for  not  using  in  every  possible  way 
the  variety  of  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  which  the  farm  offers  in  summer¬ 
time.  Give  the  family  all  it  wants  of 
fresh  garden  stuff  and  can  the  rest  for 
winter  days.  Here  are  some  recipes  which 
make  these  vegetables  tremendously 
appealing,  whether  fresh  or  canned: 

Scrambled  Greens 

Fry  until  crisp  6  slices  salt  pork  or 
bacon.  Remove  meat  slices  from  frying 
pan  and  add  1  pt.  cooked  greens  (beet 
tops,  chard,  or  spinach  are  equally  good) 
and  heat  well.  Break  6  eggs  into  pan 
with  greens,  cook  over  slow  fire  until 
eggs  are  set,  stirring  just  as  for 
scrambled  eggs.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Just  before  serving, 
pour  V2  cup  mild  vinegar  over  mixture 
and  garnish  with  bacon  slices. — H.  R. 

Stirred  Peas 


$5U 
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and  bake  until  brown  in  moderate  oven. 
This  has  a  delicate  oyster-like  flavor  and 
is  a  welcome  change  from  other  cab¬ 
bage  preparations. — H.  R. 

Salads 

Salads  should  be  crisp,  tender,  attrac¬ 
tive  to  look  at,  and  cold.  Certain  prac¬ 
tices  will  help  to  make  salad  mixing 
quick  and  easy.  As  soon  as  salad  greens 
are  brought  into  the  house,  wash,  wrap 
in  a  damp  cloth,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place 
or  store  in  tightly  covered  receptacle 
while  the  water  from  washing  still  clings 
to  the  leaves. 

Keep  on  hand  more  than  one  kind  of 
salad  dressing.  With  these  “makings” 
on  hand,  a  salad  can  be  put  together 
quickly  just  before  serving.  Plain  green 
salad  materials  are  lettuce,  romaine, 
dandelion,  endive  and  raw  cabbage. 
Serve  leaves  whole  or  chopped,  alone  or 
combined  with  other  raw  or  cooked  cold 
vegetables.  With  greens,  French  dress¬ 
ing  is  best.  Boiled  dressing  is  good  for 
cooked  vegetable  salads,  and  so  is  may¬ 
onnaise  if  one  does  not  object  to  the  oil. 
Combining  mayonnaise  with  cooked 
dressing  may  be  an  advantage  where 
this  is  the  case. 

For  fruit  salads  either  mayonnaise  or 
a  cooked  dressing  made  of  the  fruit 
juices  is  very  attractive. 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing 

Va  cup  pineapple,  apple,  Va  cup  lemon  Juice 
or  other  light  colored  V3  cup  sugar 

fruit  juice  2  eggs 


To  each  cup  of  shelled  peas,  allow  two 
tbsp.  butter.  Melt  butter  in  sauce  pan, 
stir  in  peas  and  cook  together  over  mod¬ 
erate  heat  for  10  minutes,  stirring  often  so  that 
peas  are  well  coated  with  butter  and  do  not  scorch. 
Add  boiling  water  to  cover,  simmer  until  tender 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  just  a  dash  of 
sugar.  Peas  cooked  in  this  way  retain  their  bright 
green  color  and  fresh,  true  flavor. — H.  R. 

Hot  Carrot  Salad 

Cook  until  tender  1  quart  diced  carrots  in  barely 
enough  salted  boiled  water  to  cover.  Thicken  car¬ 
rot  juice  with  4  tbsp.  flour  stirred  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  cook  slowly  until 
there  is  no  raw  flour  taste  (about  10  minutes). 
Just  before  serving  stir  in  well  1  cup  sour  cream, 
mixed  with  1  scant  tbsp.  sugar,  and  2  tbsp.  vinegar. 
Season  generously  with  pepper  and  serve  very  hot. 

— H.  R. 

Red  Flannel  Hash 

Chop  coarsely  together  12  medium-sized  cooked 
beets  and  one  small  onion.  Heat  together  x/2  cup 
bacon  drippings  with  V2  cup  vinegar;  add  chopped 
beet  mixture  and  heat  thoroughly,  stirring  often. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. — H.  R. 

Cucumber  Gravy 

Slice  5  medium  cucumbers  into  3  tbsp.  drippings, 
or  butter,  in  frying  pan  and  fry  slowly  until  cucum¬ 
ber  slices  are  a  deep  brown.  Add  3  cups  boiling 
water,  thicken  with  3  tbsp.  flour  stirred  to  smooth 
paste  in  V2  cup  cold  water.  Season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  dash  of  tomato  catsup.  Cook  until 
smooth  and  serve. — H.  R. 

Mock  Oysters 

Slice  thinly  1  small  head  cabbage,  cook  quickly 
until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water  to  barely  cover. 
Season  with  pepper,  2  tbsp.  butter  and  1  pint  rich 
milk.  Stir  2  cups  dry  bread  crumbs  into  mixture 


In  summer  time,  when  gardens  grow  and  sun  shines,  stock  up  on  vitamins. 


WHEN  YOU  COOK 

V  egetables 

1.  Cook  only  until  tender  enough  to  prick 
easily  with  a  fork. 

2.  Use  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover, 
except  for  strong  juiced  vegetables,  such 
as  onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  which  require 
more  water.  Spinach  and  other  greens 
require  almost  no  water  in  addition  to 
that  clinging  to  the  leaves  from  washing. 

3.  Cook  until  water  is  absorbed  in  order  to 
retain  valuable  mineral  salts. 

4.  Keep  color  in  green  vegetables  by  cooking 
with  lid  off.  Never  add  acid  to  green 
vegetables  as  it  destroys  the  green  color¬ 
ing.  For  red  vegetables  add  2  tbsp.  vine¬ 
gar  to  the  cooking  water.  Cook  beets 
with  skin  on  to  prevent  “bleeding”. 

5.  Add  V2  tsp.  salt  to  1  qt.  water  for  most 
vegetables.  Add  when  vegetable  is  partly 
cooked. 

6.  Do  not  add  soda  as  it  destroys  green  col¬ 
oring  matter  and  vitamins. 

7.  If  water  is  very  hard,  add  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  neutralize  the  alkali 
present  and  to  prevent  white  vegetables 
from  being  turned  yellow  by  it. 

8.  Serve  hot  as  soon  as  done.  Do  not  let 
stand  to  become  soggy.  If  it  has  to  be 
kept  over  for  a  late  meal,  it  is  better  to 
drain,  let  cool,  and  reheat  when  needed. 


Beat  the  eggs  enough  to  blend  the 
yolks  and  whites,  but  not  until  they  are 
foamy.  Add  fruit  juices  and  sugar. 
Cook  the  mixture  slightly  and  stir  constantly  until 
it  thickens.  Cool  before  serving. 

Cherry  Salad 

Remove  stones  from  cherries  and  chill.  Combine 
the  following  ingredients:  1  cream  cheese,  1/3  cup 
minced  nuts,  1  tbsp.  cream,  Vs  tsp.  salt,  dash  of 
paprika.  Fill  the  cherries  with  mixture.  Arrange 
a  little  mound  of  them  on  lettuce  for  each  serving. 
Add  mayonnaise. — R.  S. 

Beet  and  Cabbage  Relish 


2  cups  ground  raw  beets  or  raw  grated 
carrots 

2  cups  chopped  cabbage 
'/3  cup  grated  horseradish 


1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tsp.  salt 

Va  tsp.  pepper 
%  cup  vinegar 


Scald  vinegar  and  seasonings.  Pour  over  beets 
and  cabbage,  or  carrots,  stirring  well.  Mix  all  in 
gredients  together.  If  young  children  are  to  have 
this  salad,  omit  the  horseradish. 

The  tomato,  that  jack-of-all-trades,  is  invaluable 
salad  material.  Its  color  and  texture,  as  well 
flavor,  are  all  in  its  favor.  Just  a  platter  of  sliced 
tomatoes  makes  a  table  attractive  and  inviting- 
This  is  especially  true  if  both  the  yellow  and  ref 
tomatoes  are  used.  Golden  Queen  is  an  excellent 
large  yellow  tomato  for  this  purpose. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

Peel  medium  size  tomatoes.  .Remove  thin  slice 
from  top  of  each.  Take  out  seeds  and  some  of  the 
pulp.  Sprinkle  with  salt;  invert,  and  let  stand  is 
cold  place  one-half  hour.  Stuff  tomatoes  with  one 
of  the  following  suggested  fillings  and  serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves:  (1)  fresh  pineapple  cut  in  small  cube5 
and  nut  meats;  mix  with  mayonnaise;'  (2)  finely 
diced  cucumber,  a  dash  of  onion  juice,  mayonnaise 
(3)  chopped  celery,  cucumber,  ( Turn  to  Page  25- 
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FARM  petroleum  prob¬ 
lems  fall  into  three 
classes — those  of  the  field, 

the  road,  and  the  home.  Fifty  years  of  experience 
have  taught  three  generations  of  farmers  that  the 
Esso  sign  is  the  place  to  go  for  the  answers  to  all  three 
of  these  problems. 

|  Esso  Marketers’  products  represent  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  world’s  greatest  oil  organization. 
Everything  you  need  in  the  petroleum  line,  from  the 


MU 


special  oil  for  your  tractor 
to  the  gasoline  and  oil  for 
your  family  car,  from  cat¬ 
tle  spray  to  kerosene  for  the  stove,  is  backed  up  by  the 
reputation  of  this  great  company. 

And  you  get  what  you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Over  30,000  Esso  signs  dot  the  highways  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Learn  to  buy  at  the  Esso  sign 
and  then  you’ll  know  jvhy  farmers  say — “the  longer  w« 
farm,  the  more  we  count  on  Esso!” 


RADIO!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians  every  Monday  night  —  7  to  7:30  Eastern  Standard  Time 

Colonial  ESSO  MARKETERS 


Copr.  1935,  Esso,  In«. 
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The 

DESSERT 

you  have 
been  looking 


Tested  Recipes 


Gelatin  Chicken  Mousse 


(4  pkg.  lemon  gelatin 
I  cup  boiling  hot  chicken 
broth  (free  from  fat) 
I  cup  chicken  (cut  medium) 
I  cup  celery  (cut  fine) 


I  pimento  (cut  fine) 

I  tbs.  vinegar 
14  tsp.  salt 

Shake  of  cayenne  pepper 
14  cup  heavy  whipped 
cream 


Dissolve  gelatin  in  boiling  broth.  Chill. 
When  chilled,  or  slightly  thickened,  beat 
till  consistency  of  whipped  cream.  'Mix 
chicken,  celery,  pimento,  vinegar,  salt, 
cayenne,  pepper.  Add  to  gelatin.  Fold 
in  whipped  cream.  Turn  in  mold.  Chill 
till  firm.  Serve  on  lettuce;  garnish  with 
stuffed  olives.  (8  servings). 

*  *  * 
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61  /fADE  of  the  finest  ingredi- 
ents,  Kre-Mel  Dessert  is 
wholesome,  nourishing  and  de¬ 
licious -  it  has  won  the  acclaim 

and  continued  support  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives.  There  are 
no  lengthy,  bothersome  recipes 
to  follow  in  preparing  Kre-Mel; 
all  that  need  be  done  is  to  read 
the  simple  directions  printed  on 
every  package. 


Because  of  the  Dextrose  con¬ 
tent  in  Kre-Mel  Dessert,  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  food  energ^  is 
provided.  Dextrose,  as  any  doc¬ 
tor  will  tell  you  is  the  “fuel”  of 
the  body  without  which  you 
couldn’t  even  move  a  muscle. 


Your  family  will  receive  a 
welcome  surprise  when  you  serve 
them  Kre-Mel  and,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  will  probably  ask:  “When 
are  we  going  to  have  Kre-Mel 
for  dessert  again?” 

Why  not  order  a  package  or 
more  today?  Your  grocer  has 
Kre-Mel  in  four  appetizing  flav¬ 
ors  and  you  will  be  amazed  how 
little  Kre-MEL  Dessert  costs. 


Cream  Pie 


I  pt.  milk  or  thin  cream 
4  tbs.  flour 
14  cup  sugar 
14  tsp.  salt 


2  eggs 

2  tbs.  butter  if  milk 
is  used 

‘/a  tsp.  pepper 


Heat  milk  or  cream  in  a  double  boiler. 
Mix  flour,  sugar  and  salt  thoroughly. 
Pour  some  of  the  hot  milk  into  this,  mix 
well  and  return  to  the  double  boiler.  Stir 
until  thickened.  Cover  and  cook  for  15 
minutes.  Beat  well.  Pour  some  of  this 
mixture  into  the  beaten  egg  yolks  and 
add  to  the  rest  of  the  mixture  with  but¬ 
ter  and  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  baked  pie 
crust  and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes. 
Meanwhile  make  a  meringue  from  the 
beaten  egg  whites,  4  tbs.  sugar  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
vanilla.  Spread  over  the  pie  filling  to 
the  edge  of  the  crust  and  bake  in  a  very 
moderate  oven  (325°  F)  15  to  20  minutes, 
or  until  lightly  browned.  To  make  a 
banana  cream  pie,  add  sliced  bananas  to 
the  custard  mixture  after  it  is  cooked, 
cover  with  meringue  and  bake  in  the  us¬ 
ual  way.  Another  individual  touch  is 
sometimes  given  by  spreading  melted 
sweet  chocolate  over  the  cream  filling  and 
then  covering  with  the  meringue. 

*  *  * 

Crushed  Pineapple  Salad 


I  small- can  crushed  pine-  I  small  cream  cheese 

apple  14  Pt.  whipped  cream 

14  cup  sugar  I  small  bottle  maraschino 

Juice  of  I  lemon  cherries  (cut  in  small 

I  pkg.  granulated  gelatin  pieces) 

Boil  pineapple,  sugar,  lemon  together 
slowly  for  five  minutes.  Soak  gelatin  in 
juice  of  cherries  and  y2  cup  of  cold  water 
about  two  minutes.  Then  add  1  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Add  fruit  mixture  to  gelatin. 
When  cold  put  in  cream  cheese  and  beat 
with  egg  beater  if  it  lumps.  Fold  in 
whipped  cream.  Pour  in  molds.  Serve 
on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise  mixed  with 
cream. 

*  *  * 
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TUNE  IN  EVERY  DAY  (EXCEPT 
SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY)  AND 
ENJOY  THE  LOVABLE  AND 
HUMOROUS  ADVENTURES  OF 
“THE  GUMP  S”— AMERICA’S 
MOST  BELOVED  FAMILY. 

1 2 :T5  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CHOCOLATE 

VANILLIN 

CARAMEL 

COFFEE 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


Sliced  Pineapple  Salad 


f  No.  2  can  sliced 
pineapple 

!4  lb.  marshmallows 
114  tbs.  lemon  juice  (vary 
according  to  strength 
of  vinegar) 


I  cup  nutmeats 
I  cup  cream  (whip  from 
I  cup) 

I  cup  pineapple  juice 
3/a  tbs.  gelatin 


DRESSING  OR  CUSTARD 
I  tbs.  vinegar  I  tbs.  sugar  3  eggs  (yolks) 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  %  cup  pineapple 
juice.  Bring  remainder  of  juice  to  boil 
and  pour  over  soaking  gelatin.  Chill 
until  sirupy.  Beat  egg  yolks  in  top  of 
double  boiler,  add  vinegar  and  sugar,  and 
cook  over  hot  water  until  it  coats  a 
spoon.  Cool.  Dice  pineapple.  Break  nut- 
meats.  Beat  egg  whites ;  whip  cream. 
Fold  all  of  these  into  the  custard  mix¬ 
ture.  Fold  in  gelatin  mixture  and  lemon 
juice.  Chill  in  refrigerator,  or  if  in  a 
hurry,  place  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt 
which  takes  about  half  an  hour  or  less. 
When  mixture  is  half  congealed,  stir  fruit 
up  from  the  bottom  of  container. 


*  *  * 


Salmon  Croustades  a  la  Newburg 


4  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 
I  teaspoon  celery  salt 
Few  grains  Cayenne 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  cups  sweet  milk 


1  tbsp.  cream  (sweet) 

4  hard  cooked  eggs 

2  eggs  well  beaten 

1(4  cups  flaked  and  boned 
salmon 

%  cup  chopped  pimentoes 


Blend  butter  and  pimentoes.  Cook  five 
minutes.  Add  flour,  mustard,  cayenne 
and  salt,  and  mix  until  smooth.  Add  milk 


and  cream  slowly,  stirring  continually. 


Cook  in  double  boiler  until  smooth  and 


creamy.  Add  the  beaten  eggs,  stir 
through  evenly.  Add  salmon  and  the 
finely  chopped  cooked  eggs.  Turn  into 
the  croustades  and  serve  immediately.  To 
make  croustades,  cut  thick  slices  of  bread 


in  pieces,  three  inches  square;  hollow  out 
the  inside  to  form  a  box.  Brown  lightly 
in  oven,  brushing  first  with  butter.  Fill 
with  the  Newburg  and  serve.  Garnish 
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SPORTS  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3310  is  decidedly  youthful  and  charm¬ 
ing,  besides  serving  for  many  purposes.  With  its  cape  it  would  go  any¬ 
where;  without  the  cape  and  with  the  back  unbuttoned  the  dress  is  a 
regular  sunback  sports  type.  The  pleats  at  the  center  back  are  an  addi¬ 
tional  attractive  feature  for  sports  wear.  Cotton  shantung,  tub  silk, 
pique  or  linen,  would  be  equally  suitable  for  this  pattern  which  comes  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for  dress  and  %  yard  of  39-inch  material  for 
cape. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3328  is  a  cool  looking,  feminine  summer  frock. 
Pleats,  jabot  and  soft  gathers  lend  interest  to  this  chic  tailored  dress 
with  slim-line  skirt.  The  small  diagram  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  make. 
The  new  crisp  crinkly  cottons  in  pretty  colors  are  smartest  for  inter¬ 
preting  this  pattern  which  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  35-inch  material. 

SHIRTWAIST  FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  2271  is  right  in  the  mode  when 
made  of  striped  or  checked  seersucker,  pique  in  plain  or  print,  pastel 
linen  or  tub  silks.  Awning  stripes  are  a  favorite  in  any  material  for 
sports  wear.  Buttons,  too,  are  particularly  smart  this  season.  Pattern 
sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yards  of  39  inch  material. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


with  strips  of  pimento  and  bits  of  sliced 
lemon. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Ham  Salad 


14  cup  puffed  raisins 
I  tbs.  gelatin 
(4  cup  cold  water 
I  cup  boiling  water 
1(4  tbs.  lemon  juice 
(4  tsp.  salt 
(4  tsp.  black  pepper 


A  pinch  of  mace 
A  few  dashes  of  paprika 
I  tbs.  pulverized  sugar 
1 14  cups  cold  cooked  ham 
cut  in  small  cubes 
I  cup  celery  cut  in  dice 
I  cup  whipped  cream 


Plump  raisins  in  a  sieve  over  boiling 
water.  Soak  gelatin  in  the  cold  water 
for  a  few  moments,  then  dissolve  in  the 
boiling  water.  Add  lemon  juice,  salt, 
pepper,  sugar  and  mace ;  let  cool.  When 
the  mixture  starts  to  stiffen,  stir  in  the 
puffed  raisins  and  cubed  ham.  Turn  into 
a  cold  wet  pan,  square  if  possible,  as  it 
cuts  to  better  advantage.  Arrange  each 
square  of  salad  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves, 
sprinkle  well  with  the  diced  celery  and 


garnish  with  spoons  full  of  whipped 
cream  splashed  with  paprika.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  also  a  half  teaspoon  of  pulverized 
sugar  atop  the  cream. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 


Jellied  Chicken  and  Egg  Salad 


114  cups  chicken  broth 
or  water 
I  onion,  chopped 
I  red  pepper,  chopped 
I  tsp.  salt 


1  tbs.  Worcestershire 

sauce 

2  tbs.  gelatin 

2  cups  diced  chicken 
Eggs  (3  or  4) 


Cook  eggs  until  hard.  Cool.  Cook 
onion,  pepper,  salt  and  sauce  in  stock 
and  add  this  hot  to  gelatin  which  has 
been  soaked  in  enough  cold  water  to 
cover.  When  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour 
into  oblong  mould  to  %"  depth.  Set  on 
ice  to  stiffen.  Arrange  slices  of  egg  on 
jelly.  Add  remainder  cf  egg  and  diced 
chicken  to  gelatin  and  pour  all  into  mold. 
Chill  and  serve  on  lettuce  in  slices  with 


dressing. 
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FOR  F_A_RM_  YOlJNjG  PE^OF^E 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Boy 
Wins  Camp  Miniwanca  Trip 


MATTHIAS  SMITH,  of  Worcester, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  lucky 
pinner  erf  the  American  Agriculturist 
icholarship  for  Camp  Miniwanca,  lo¬ 
oted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
This  scholarship,  which  we  announced 
on  page  5  of  our  March  16th  issue, 
covers  round  trip  carfare  and  camp 
Expenses  for  two  weeks  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August. 

Two  weeks  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  with 
its  ideal  natural  surroundings,  friendly 
associations,  and  varied  activities  is  a 
;reat  which  any  boy  might  covet.  The 
fellows  who  go  to  Camp  Miniwanca 
iiave  plenty  of  chance  for  fun,  and  be¬ 
sides  receive  splendid  training  design¬ 
ed  to  build  character  and  leadership. 

Camp  Miniwanca  is  one  of  two  na¬ 
tional  centers  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  American  Youth  Foundation. 
This  Foundation  was  organized  21 


Matthias  Sriiith,  whose  record  won  a 
two  weeks’  trip  to  Camp  Miniwanca. 


years  ago  by  its  President,  William  H. 
Danforth,  well-known  to  American 
Agriculturist  readers  through  his 
stimulating  “I  Dare  You”  column. 
Since  the  camp  was  opened,  15,000 
young  people  have  enjoyed  its  fun  and 
profited  by  its  training,  attaining  suc¬ 
cessful  careers  and  rendering  construc¬ 
tive  service  in  many  walks  of  life. 

Young  men  who  go  to  Camp  Mini¬ 
wanca  must  have  already  shown  leader¬ 
ship  ability  in  their  own  home  town 
groups.  Let  us  see  why  we  have  chosen 
Matthias  Smith. 

At  present  this  boy  is  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  another  brother 
on  a  170  acre  dairy  farm,  with  35  Jer¬ 
sey  cows.  Since  graduating  from  high 
school  he  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Worcester. 

It  was  in  the  school  work  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  Matthias  made  an  out¬ 
standing  record.  He  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent,  president  of  the  Student’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  rvr  two  years,  manager  of  ath¬ 
letics  one  year,  and  president  of  the 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  for  two 
years. 

In  particular,  vocational  agriculture 
held  much  of  his  interest.  During  his 
second  year,  of  high  school,  he  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 


Scohanna  Trail  Young  Farmers’  Club 
and  acted  as  president  in  both  junior 
and  senior  year.  In  1932  he  was  one 
of  about  30  outstanding  students  in 
vocational  agriculture  in  New  York 
honored  by  being  awarded  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Empire  Farmer  degree. 

There  is  also  each  year  a  state-wide 
speaking  contest  for  students  in  agri¬ 
culture,  with  finals  at  the  State  Fair. 
In  1932  this  boy  was  one  of  the  seven 
who  won  the  right  in  elimination  con¬ 
tests  to  take  part  in  the  finals  at  the 
Fair. 

In  1932-33  he  was  elected  by  his  fel¬ 
lows  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
a  paper  covering  the  entire  State,  put 
out  by  students  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  was  largely  his  handling  of 
this  job  which  caused  Commissioner 
Frank  Graves  to  select  him  as  official 
representative  of  the  state  to  go  to 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Washington  in.  1933.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pilgrimage  was  to  dedicate 
a  room  in  the  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  the  special  interest  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  two  weeks 
spent  at  Camp  Miniwanca  will  be 
pleasant  and  profitable  and  that  they 
may  result  in  increasing  and  making 
more  effective  the  good  work  which 
he  has  already  done  in  Otsego  County, 
New  York. 


A  Food  Preparation  Contest  for 
4-H  Girls 

Supervised  by  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  Work,  is 
a  country-wide  4-H  Food  Preparation 
Contest  for  girls.  Prizes  are  offered  by 
the  Electrolux  Refrigerator  Sales  Divi- 


A  Prayer  for  Our  Farm 
in  Vacatiori 

By  Charlotte  Middaugh  Markell 

We  pray  thee,  Lord,  for  protection 
for  our  loved  farm,  when  tourists  haunt 
every  country  road. 

We  plead  for  the  old  apple  tree  by 
the  stone  wall.  May  it  be  allowed  to 
keep  its  branches  of  snowy  bloom,  that 
all  may  see  and  enjoy  and  that  its 
promise  of  fruit  may  be  fulfilled. 

We  plead,  too,  for  the  carpet  of  blue 
violets  by  the  bridge.  May  their  roots 
be  spared  that  they  may  bloom  for 
years  to  come,  for  the  little  children 
who  love  them. 

And,  dear  Lord,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask,  for  our  very  own,  a  few  sprays 
of  lilacs,  from  the  hedge  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  planted? 

We  ask  for  safety  for  our  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  May  they  be  secure  in  the 
boundaries  of  their  fields. 

We  ask  protection  for  the  little  wild 
things  in  our  woods  and  swamps. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  able  to 
keep  the  valley  which  we  love  free  from 
disfiguring  rubbish  and  threatening 
camp  fires. 

And  dear  Lord,  grant  that  we  may 
see  the  young  shade  trees  which  we 
lave  nursed  through  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  grow  strong 
and  tall,  and  lose  none  of  their  precious 
branches. 

We  entreat  that,  while  we  are  ready 
to  share  with  others,  we  be  allowed 
to  judge  the  right  time  to  harvest  the 
fruits  of  our  labor  and  to  know  the 
joy  of  bestowal. 
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sion,  Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Briefly,  here  is  the  plan: 

Contests  will  be  conducted  first  on  a 
county  basis,  the  winner  to  receive  a 
gold  medal.  From  among  the  county 
winners  a  state  winner  will  be  chosen, 
the  prize  to  be  a  trip  to  the  14th  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago, 
November  29  to  December  7,  1935. 

But  this  is  not  all.  U.  S.  will  then 
be  divided  into  four  sections  and  one 1 
winner  from  each  section  will  receive 
a  kerosene  operated  refrigerator.  Final¬ 
ly,  to  the  national  winner  will  go  a 
$400  college  scholarship,  which  may  be 
applied  toward  a  regular  four  years 
course  at  any  approved  institution. 

State  winners  must  be  between  15 
and  21  years  old.  To  the  thousands  of 
girls  who  are  members  of  4-H  clubs 
who  will  be  interested  in  this  contest, 
we  make  this  suggestion.  Talk  with 
your  local  leader  and  your  county  club 
agent.  In  the  meantime,  a  postcard  to 
“Electrolux”  Refrigerator  Sales  Divi¬ 
sion,  Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  will 
bring  you  a  copy  of  the  complete  con¬ 
test  rules. 


A I  Heifer 


that  SALT 

would  have  saved 


Who  Gets  the  Next  Life  Saving 
Award  ? 

Who  among  our  readers  knows  of  a 
farm  boy  or  girl  who  has  saved  a  life 
and  may  therefore  be  eligible  for  an 
American  Agriculturist  life  saving 
award?  In  proportion  to  population, 
there  are  just  as  many  heroic  rescues 
in  the  country  as  there  are  in  the  cities, 
but  too  often  they  get  little  recogni¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  framed  awards  have 
been  given  recently  to  two  boys,  George 
Bale  of  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Brodie  of  Averill  Park,  N.  Y.  If 
other  are  eligible  we  would  like  to 
know  it. 


Additional  Day  for  Farm-Home  Con¬ 
ference. — One  more  day  for  farm  and 
home  conference  at  Burlington  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Director  Carrigan  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service.  Dates  this  year 
are  August  20-22.  Additional  time  allow¬ 
ance  for  program  features,  especially  with 
respect  to  sectional  meetings  which  may 
conflict  otherwise,  undoubtedly  will  add 
to  value  and  pleasure  of  the  annual 
gathering.  Boat  ride  on  Lake  Champlain 
is  scheduled  for  opening  evening,  Au¬ 
gust  20. 


1  Today  in  1 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  g 

Grow  Columbines  from  Seed 

TODAY  I  found  that  my  fine  ladies 
of  the  garden,  the  long  spurred 
columbines,  were  about  to  plant  their 
own  seeds,  but  I  had  other  plans  for 
them.  So  I  removed  the  pods  and 
planted  the  seeds  in  a  row  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden.  I  was  careful  to  plant 
one-fourth  inch  deep  and  pat  the  soil 
firmly  on  top  to  conserve  every  bit  of 
moisture. 

To  make  doubly  sure  of  having  at 
least  some  seeds  germinate,  I  also 
planted  some  of  the  seed  in  a  flat  full 
of  soil  which  I  shall  keep  near  the  back 
door  where  I  can  watch  it. 

The  soil  in  both  cases  will  be  kept 
moist  enough  to  encourage  germina¬ 
tion,  but  I  shall  not  turn  the  hose  on 
in  either  case.  A  gentle  sprinkling  is 
what  they  need  rather  than  a  flushing 
stream.  I  expect  that  it  will  take 
about  three  weeks  or  possibly  a  little 
longer  before  they  show  signs  of  life,' 
but  once  started,  they  grow  well  and 
the  little  plants  should  be  ready  to 
transplant  in  their  permanent  positions 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Co¬ 
lumbines  like  leaf  mould  and  some 
shade  although  they  will  grow  beauti¬ 
fully  in  full  sun.  The  one  thing  they 
dislike  most  is  drought,  so  I  shall  favor 
them  in  that  respect  when  placing 
them  permanently. 


Paint  licked  off  an  air  beacon  killed  a 
heifer.  Her  owner  wanted  to  sue  for 
damages— but  was  told  his  heifer  would 
not  have  licked  the  paint  and  died  if  she 
had  been  given  enough  salt.  A  small  in¬ 
vestment  i  n  salt  would  have  saved  this  o  ne 
man  the  cost  of  a  cow.  For  you  and  every 
farmer,  salt  can  earn  more  for  the  small 
amount  invested,  than  anything  else. 

All  farm  animals  need  salt.  Cows  need 
more  for  their  weight  than  other  live¬ 
stock.  Sheep  need  less.  You  can  not 
be  sure  that  your  farm  animals  get  the 
correct  amount  when  it  is  supplied 
mixed  with  feed.  Salt  should  be  kept 
before  farm  animals  all  the  time,  so  they 
can  get  salt  whenever  they  need  it. 

Read  more  about  how  salt  makes 
money  for  farmers  in  the  32-page,  illus¬ 
trated  "Farmers’  Salt  Book.’’  Write  for 
a  copy.  It  is  free.  It  tells  you  many  things 
about  salt — how  to  cure  pork  and  other 
meats,  how  to  use  salt  everywhere  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home.  It  is  a 
book  issued  under  the  authority  of  The 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory 
—  outstanding  in  the  industry.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  salt,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Advisory  Service  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them  without  cost  or  obligation. 


TABLE  SALT 

This  is  the  Sterling  5c 
package  of  table  salt  .  . 
convenient,  with  metal 
pouring  spout  on  the  side 
.  .  containing  free  run¬ 
ning  salt  that  is  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity. 


FARM  SALT 

Illustrated  are  new.. improved. .Sterling Quality 
Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  that  gives  home  cured 

pork  uniform,  deli¬ 
cious  flavor,  fine 
color  and  tender¬ 
ness;  Sterling  Sea¬ 
soning  for  Sausage; 
two  brands  of  salt 
for  farm  use. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  735  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality 
Seasoning  for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly) - - 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No - 

City  or 

Town _ State - - 


My  Dealer  is.., 


464)  24 


TIA 
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Going  to  the  County  Fair  in  1879 


By  Pauline  Sebring  Marion 


ONCE  each  year  your  folks  made 
great  preparations  for  the  County 
Fair.  Your  ma  always  got  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  the  best  bread  entered.  Your 
Grandma  always  got  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  fried  cakes.  Your  pa  won  prizes 
on  stock  and  fruit.  One  year  he  entered 
your  German  shepherd  dog.  You  felt 
badly  to  see  poor  old  Shep  leave  be¬ 
cause  he  looked  so  sad. 

You  went  down  to  the  spring  where 
Jake  the  hired  man  was  washing  pota¬ 
toes.  On  an  old  bench  near  he  had 
nine  plates  and  on  each  he  was  putting 
four  potatoes.  Then  from  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  he  selected  the  names  of  nine 
different  varieties  of  potatoes.  On  nine 
strips  of  paper  he  wrote  a  name  tuck¬ 
ing  each  strip  under  the  edge  of  a 
potato  on  the  plates. 

Your  pa  came  along  and  said: 

“What  are  you  up  to  now  Jake?” 
Before  answering,  Jake  spat  at  an 
old  white  hen  standing  near.  He  was 
surprised  to  note  that  he  had  hit  her 
in  the  eye.  Jake  was  cockeyed.  Then 
he  shifted  his  cud  of  tobacco  from  left 
to  right  side  of  his  mouth.  An  amused 
grin  overspread  his  homely  face. 

“Of  course  I  know  these  taters  are 
all  one  kind,  but  I  got  different  sizes 
and  different  shapes  an  give  them  nice 
names  from  this  ’ere  book.  Bet  you  a 
dollar  I  get  the  first  prize  on  every 
plate.  Them  Judges  don’t  know  one 
kind  of  tater  from  another.” 

You  left  Jake 
and  went  into 
the  big  old 
house.  Your 
Grandma  and 
your  Grandpa 
lived  in  the 
basement,  Aunt 
Sally  lived  up- 
stairs  in  the 
south  side,  and 
you  and  your  folks  lived  in  the  north 
side. 

You  found  your  Grandma  making 
fried  cakes.  Your  loved  to  watch  her 
for  she  made  them  different  than  any 
one  else.  She  would  take  a  strip  of 
dough,  twist  it  two  or  three  times  and 
pinch  the  ends  together,  then  she  drop¬ 
ped  them  into  the  hot  fat.  Soon  they 
would  come  to  the  top  a  rich  golden 
brown,  so  light,  tender  and  big.  You 
never  tasted  anything  as  good.  They 
were  fit  for  a  King  to  dunk  in  his 
coffee. 

From  there  you  went  up  to  your 
Aunt  Sally’s  rooms.  She  was  very  busy 
frying  chickens.  She  had  a  big  dishpan 
nearly  full.  You  asked  her  if  she  didn’t 
have  too  much  and  she  laughed  and 
said: 

“Land  sakes  alive,  no!  We  got  too 
many  relatives  to  fill  up.  They  always 
depend  on  us  for  their  dinner  and  your 
pa  always  asks  everybody  to  eat  with 
us.” 

Then  you  went  in  to  see  what  your 
ma  was  doing.  She  was  busy  kneading 
bread.  You  asked  her  if  you  could  help, 
and  she  said,  “No,  but  you  can  help 
beat  the  eggs  for  the  cream  sponge 
cake.”  Your  ma  broke  six  eggs  into  a 
big  blue  bowl  and  put  the  egg  beater 
in  it  and  said,  “Now,  be  careful  not  to 
spill  them.  You  can  beat  them  six 
minutes.”  Your  ma  baked  the  cake  in 
four  layers  and  put  it  together  with 
pink  filling  and  pink  icing  on  top.  She 
used  red  raspberry  juice  for  coloring. 
The  cake  was  so  moist,  soft,  and  tender 
that  it  just  melted  in  your  mouth. 

When  night  came  you  all  had  a  bath 
in  the  old  wooden  wash  tub.  Your  ma 
laid  all  your  best  clothes  out  for  you 
and  you  went  to  bed  thinking  of  the 
merry-go-round,  birch  beer,  and  hot 
taffy. 

In  the  morning  your  pa  called  you 
and  you  felt  all  jittery,  cause  you  never 


went  anywhere  but  to  the  County  Fair. 
You  dressed  hurriedly.  Your  hands 
trembled  as  you  buttoned  your  petti¬ 
coat  to  your  underwaist,  and  then  you 
put  on  the  new  dress.  It  was  light  blue 
lawn  made  with  a  yoke  and  a  belt 
sewed  in  around  the  waist.  It  was  very 
full  and  had  a  ruffle  around  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Then  you  put  on  white  stockings 
and  your  brand  new  calfskin  shoes. 
You  felt  very  proud  of  yourself. 

You  couldn’t  eat  any  breakfast.  You 
put  on  your  new  hat  that  a  rich  wo¬ 
man  in  the  city  had  sent  you.  It  was 
lovely  white  leghorn  with  a  wreath  of 
blue  velvet  forget-me-nots  around  the 
crown.  It  had  wide  blue  taffeta  ribbon 
ties  and  your  ma  tied  it  under  your 
chin  in  a  big  bow.  If  you  opened  and 
shut  your  mouth  you  could  make  the 
ribbon  squeak.  Jake  came  along  when 
you  were  listening  to  the  squeaking. 

He  laughed  and  said: 

“Hello  Liney,  air  ye  chawing  toback- 
er  too?” 

You  felt  so  ashamed  you  almost 
cried. 

Your  pa  was  all  dressed  up  in  his 
best  and  his  shoes  squeaked  awful. 
Your  ma  looked  so  pretty.  She  had 
lovely  shiny  black  hair  and  big  dark 
eyes,  and  she  used  to  take  a  leaf  off 
from  a  red  rose  she  wore  on  her  bonnet 
and  wet  it  and  rub  it  lightly  on  her 
cheeks  to  make  them  red.  She  wore  a 
dark  red  dress  and  a  black  silk  bonnet. 
It  had  narrow  black  velvet  ties  that 
she  tied  in  a  bow  on  the  left  side. 

Your  Grandma  and  your  Aunt  Sally 
had  on  black  silk  dresses,  very  long 
and  full  and  they  wore  black  bonnets 
tied  with  narrow  velvet  ribbons.  Your 
Grandpa  had  to  stay  home  to  do  the 
chores. 

You  all  piled  into  the  old  democrat 
wagon  with  a  big  cream  pail  in  the 
back  filled  with  good  things  to  eat,  and 
under  the  seat  was  the  dishpan  filled 
with  fried  chicken.  It  was  wrapped  in 
an  old  blue  and  white  plaid  tablecloth. 

It  was  very  early  and  everything 
smelled  so  sweet  along  the  road.  The 
song  birds  were  having  a  grand  time 
singing.  For  a  long  way  the  fields  on 


either  side  of  the  road  were  crimson 
and  white  with  the  blossoming  buck¬ 
wheat,  each  stalk  crimson  with  feath¬ 
ery  white  fragrant  blossoms.  The  honey 
bees  were  buzzing  around  busily  gath¬ 
ering  honey,  for  you  to  eat  on  your 
buckwheat  cakes  in  the  winter  time. 

As  you  neared  the  fair  grounds  you 
saw  many  strange  wagons.  Every  one, 
rich  and  poor,  were  going  to  the  fair. 
You  smiled  at  some  children  playing  on 
the  side  walk  and  one  thumbed  his  nose 
at  you  and  you  stuck  out  your  tongue 
at  him. 

You  all  went  up  town  before  going 
to  the  fair  grounds  and  your  pa  bought 
you  a  leather  pocket-book  and  he  paid 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  it.  Then  he  put 
two  shining  silver  three-cent  pieces  in¬ 
to  it  before  he  gave  it  to  you. 


watch  for 

“TRESPASSING 

BEES” 

Another - - 

C.  A.  Stephens 


Story 


You  will  find  it  in 
the  August  3  Issue 


Your  Grandma  and  your  Aunt  Sally 
wanted  to  go  to  see  Aunt  Jane,  for 
your  cousin  Ada  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  that  evening.  They  wanted  to  stay 
all  night  and  did  not  go  to  the  fair. 

Your  pa  drove  in  the  fair  grounds 
and  hitched  the  team  near  the  dog  ken¬ 
nels.  It  was  very  noisy,  people  yelling 
“Right  this  way  for  your  hot  coffee 
and  sandwiches.  Right  this  way  for  nice 
white  taffy.”  You  didn’t  see  how  any  one 
could  eat  anything  because  there  were 
so  many  flies  crawling  over  the  food. 
You  wanted  to  go  and  see  poor  old 
Shep.  There  he  was,  looking  forlorn 
until  he  saw  you;  then  he  wagged  his 
tail  and  barked  joyfully.  Your  ma  had 
to  go  to  see  about  her  baked  stuff  and 
your  pa  had  to  look  after  the  stock. 
Jake  happened  to  be  around  and  your 
pa  asked  him  to  look  after  you.  Jake 
saw  a  girl  and  told  you  to  stay  with 


'JT3  i 


jtSong  Q^the  L&zij  Feojneps 


MIRANDY  says  that  neigh¬ 
bor’s  gone  and  made  a  nice 
expanse  of  lawn,  she  says  it 
makes  a  lovely  scene  to  have 
his  house  all  framed  in  green. 

He  keeps  it  clipped,  its  broad 
expanse  ain’t  marred  by  dan¬ 
delions  or  ants,  it’s  like  a  car¬ 
pet,  green  and  thick,  where  all 
the  kids  can  roll  and  kick,  or 
where,  when  Sunday  dinner’s  I  |p 
done,  the  old  folks,  shielded 
from  the  sun  by  shade  from 
maple  tree  or  oak,  just  sit 
around  and  talk  and  joke.  It 
adds  a  lot  to  joy  in  life,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  wife,  to  have  a  ' 
lawn  about  the  house;  and  so  9 
from  morn  till  night  my  spouse 
keeps  urgin’  me  to  spade  the 
yard,  bust  up  the  clods  that’s  ^ 
dry  and  heard,  dig  out  the  >q^ 
weeds  and  plant  some  grass— 
in  short,  to  work  and  bring  to  * 
pass  a  lawn  like  neighbor’s,  <~y 

where  we’ll  sit  and  git  the 
benefit  of  it.  ^  - 

We  had  one  once,  I  recollect 
how  hard  we  labored  to  protect  ' 
that  lawn  from  rootin’  pigs, 
and  cows  who  thought  it  was  a 
place  to  browse.  The  dande¬ 
lions  grew  big  and  thick,  I’d 
dig  ’em  out  and  pretty  quick 
there’ d  be  a  dozen  in  each  spot 
where  I’d  dug  one,  as  like  as 


not.  When  we’d  go  on  that  lawn  to  sit,  it  wasn’t  long  till  we  were  bit  with 
chiggers;  while  the  little  ants  would  keep  a-runnin’  up  my  pants.  Mosquitos 
buzzed  around  our  head  till  we’d  give  up  and  and  go  to  bed,  to  lie  and  scratch 
throughout  the  nights,  we  were  most  ruined  by  them  bites.  That’s  my  exper¬ 
ience,  alas,  I’ll  let  my  neighbor  have  his  grass,  and  let  him  sweat  and  mow 
and  scratch,  while  I  sit  here  behind  the  latch,  upon  the  porch  where  bugs 
can’t  get;  I  think  I’ve  got  the  best  of  it! 


Shep  and  away  he  went. 

Some  of  the  dogs  had  blue  ribbons 
and  some  had  red.  Poor  old  Shep  dicin’ 
have  any  at  all.  He  was  whining  am 
you  knew  he  wanted  a  drink.  There 
was  a  well  quite  near,  and  you  founi 
an  old  pie  tin.  You  pumped  it  full  an< 
slid  it  under  the  wire  netting.  There 
were  about  three  laps  and  the  tin  was 
empty  and  you  trudged  back  to  the 
well.  Seven  times  you  went  to  the  we 
for  water.  Shep  was  so  grateful  he  kep 
his  tail  wagging  all  the  time  he  was 
drinking. 

It  was  hot  and  dusty  and  you  wantei 
to  cry  because  you  wanted  to  take 
Shep  over  to  the  wagon. 

A  great  big  man  came  along  and  was 
looking  at  the  dogs.  He  seemed  to  he 
boss  there  because  he  was  telling  other 
men  what  to  do.  You  asked  the 
man  if  you  could  take  Shep  over 
the  wagon  and  he  said  Shep  didn' 
win  any  prize  so,  as  far  as  he  knew 
it  would  be  all  right  for  you  to  take 
him.  Shep  was  so  glad  when  the  man 
let  him  out  that  he  wriggled  up  to  him 
and  licked  his  hand.  You  saw  tears 
come  into  the  man’s  eyes  as  he  patter 
Shep  on  the  head.  You  spoke  right  u 
and  told  him  you  knew  he  was  a  goor 
man  cause  your  pa  said  a  man  who  is 
good  to  a  dog  is  good  to  every  one 
The  man  told  you  that  when  he  was 
little  boy  he  had  a  dog  just  like  your 
dog  and  he  loved  him  very  much. 

You  and  Shep  climbed  into  the  o 
democrat.  My!  what  a  good  time  yon 
had.  You  got  the  cover  off  from  the 
cream  pail  and  got  out  some  rolls  and 
doughnuts.  Then  you  pulled  the  pan  o 
fried  chicken  out  from  under  the  bac 
seat.  You  took  off  the  piece  of  table¬ 
cloth  and  got  several  pieces  for  She 
and  some  for  your  self. 

Then  your  pa  and  your  ma  and  a  lo 
of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  came, 


Your  ma  looked  surprised  when  yon 
told  her  what  you  had  done  but  she 
didn’t  scold.  She  just  said,  “Poor  old 
Shep,  he  must  have  been  starved.”  Shep 
crawled  up  to  her  and  licked  her  hand 
and  she  said,  “There’s  nothing  too  goo< 
for  Shep.” 

Your  pa  told  the  folks  he  wouldn’ 
take  fifty  dollars  for  him. 

After  dinner  they  all  went  to  the 
horse  races.  Your  pa  told  you  to  stay 
in  the  wagon  with  Shep  if  you  didn’ 
want  to  go  with  them. 

Pretty  soon  you  saw  a  big  man  in 
blue  suit  with  big  brass  buttons  on  it 
He  was  coming  up  to  the  wagon.  He 
said: 

“I’m  sorry,  little  girl,  but  I  have  to 
take  your  dog  to  the  dog  jail.  All  dogs 
loose  without  a  muzzle  have  to  be  shut 
up  and  your  pa  will  have  to  pay  a  fit1* 
of  ten  dollars  before  he  can  get  him 
back.  All  dogs  will  be  shot  at  sundoffi 
if  their  masters  haven’t  paid  the  fih* 
Gates  close  at  sundown  and  we  can’t 
have  a  lot  of  dogs  to  feed.” 

He  reached  in  the  wagon  and  yank^ 
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Shep  out  and  took  him  away.  You 
couldn’t  cry,  your  throat  ached  so  and 
was  so  dry  you  just  laid  down  on  the 

seat  and  moaned. 

After  a  long  time  your  pa  and  your 
ma  came  and  you  told  them  Shep  had 
gone  to  the  dog  jail  and  would  be  shot 
at  sundown  if  your  pa  didn’t  pay  the 
fine.  Your  pa  lost  no  time  in  looking 
for  Shep. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time.  You  cried 
and  your  ma  cried  and  she  took  you 
over  to  a  building  near  and  you  both 
sat  down  on  the  steps.  The  sun  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  if  your  pa 
didn’t  find  Shep  they  would  shoot  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  dogs. 

Your  ma  got  up  and  walked  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  building.  You 
just  sat  still  grieving  so  terribly.  Then 
your  ma  said,  “It’s  almost  sundown.” 

“Look  Liney,  there  comes  pa  and 
Shep  is  with  him.” 

“Poor  old  Shep,  he  looked  so  asham¬ 
ed  because  he  had  a  muzzle  on.  Your  pa 
had  to  go  up  town  to  buy  one  before  he 
could  get  Shep  out  of  the  dog  jail.  You 
were  all  so  happy  to  have  him  back  all 
right.  Your  pa  fed  and  watered  the 
horses  and  just  as  you  were  going  to 
eat  your  supper  Jake  came  along.  He 
was  laughing  as  though  he  had  been 
drinking.  And  your  ma  said: 

“Jake  you  haven’t  been  drinking, 
have  you?” 

“Naw,  I  ain’t  been  drinking.” 

He  laid  down  on  the  ground  and  roll¬ 
ed  around  as  though  he  was  having 
hysterics. 

Your  pa  was  disgusted  and  said: 

“Get  up  Jake  and  tell  us  what’s  the 
matter!”  Jake  got  up,  wiped  his  eyes 
with  his  red  bandana  handkerchief  and 
said: 

“They  just  got  through  judgin’  the 
taters  an’  I  got  first  prize  on  every 
plate.” 

Your  ma  said,  “Come  hurry  and  eat 
for  it  is  getting  late.”  You  gave  Shep 
a  whole  breast  of  chicken  and  your  ma 
didn’t  care.  You  all  could  stay  on  the 
grounds  later  than  most  folks  cause 
your  pa  had  stock  on  the  grounds. 

After  supper  your  pa  hitched  the 
team  to  the  democrat.  Shep  laid  down 
on  the  floor  between  the  seats.  Your 
ma  made  a  bed  for  you  on  the  back 
seat  and  covered  you  with  her  old 
brown  cloak  and  you  all  went  jogging 
along  homeward. 

Ju3t  as  soon  as  you  were  off  the  fair 
grounds  your  pa  stopped  and  took  the 
muzzle  off  from  Shep  and  threw  it 
away.  Shep  barked  joyfully  and  then 
laid  down.  Your  hand  dropped  down 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  seat  resting 
on  his  shaggy  head. 

You  heard  your  pa  say  it  was  twelve 
miles  and  all  the  way  up  hill,  but  you 
didn’t  care.  You  were  happy,  Shep  was 
happy,  and  never  again  would  you  let 
him  go  to  a  county  fair. 


Garden  Sass 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
onion  juice  or  fine  chopped  onion,  may¬ 
onnaise;  (4)  cream  cheese,  finely  chop¬ 
ped  red  and  green  peppers  (fresh  or 
canned)  or  pepper  relish,  and  mayon¬ 
naise. 

Cucumbers  from  the  time  of  the  old 
Persians  have  been  known  as  a  cooling 
salad  vegetable.  They  may  be  hollow¬ 
ed  ofit  and  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of 
chicken  or  tuna  fish,  celery,  a  bit  of 
onion  and  salad  dressing.  To  serve  in 
this  way,  the  cucumber  should  be  no 
longer  than  5  inches,  a  half  being  serv¬ 
ed  on  a  lettuce  leaf  to  each  individual. 
This  makes  a  good  main  dish  for  a  light 
lunch  or  supper  during  the  summer. 
An  attractive  touch  for  plain,  sliced 
cucumbers  is  given  by  taking  the  tines 
of  a  fork  and  marking  in  rows  the 
lengthwise  of  a  cucumber  after  the 
peel  has  been  removed;  then  slice  cross¬ 
wise.  Each  piece  has  a  delicately 
scalloped  effect. 


It’s  a  fact  .  .  .  people  are  actually 
talking  about  a  motor  oil!  About 
this  new  kind  of  Summer  Mobiloil. 

They’re  talking  about  the  new  mile¬ 
age  it  gives.  That  means  money  saved. 
They’re  talking  about  engines  free  of 
gum  and  carbon.  That  means  fewer 
repairs.  They’re  telling  how  you  can 
actually  hear  the  difference  in  the  way 
your  motor  runs! 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  new  Sum¬ 
mer  Mobiloil.  It’s  now  on  sale  ...  at 
absolutely  no  advance  in  price ! 

Standard  Oil  of  New  York 

Division  of 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


This  IS  THE  FIRST  Summer  oil 
made  by  the  famous  Clearosol 
Process  .  .  .  cleansed  of  impuri¬ 
ties  that  have  always  defied  re¬ 
fining.  Sold  in  grades  A,  AF,  BB, 
B  . . .  for  all  cars  ...  at  the  Red 
Gargoyle  or  Flying  Red  Horse. 


100  HOURS  on  ordinary  oil. 
Valve  chamber  coated  with  gum. 


AFTER  100  hours  on  the  new 
Mobiloil,  engine  is  still  clean! 


POOLE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  BARGAIN ! 

Factory  Prices  Save  Yon  More  Than  50% 

Ordinary  flashlight  battery  run*  clock  more  than 
one  year.  No  house  current  needed.  Many 
attractive  models,  including  wall  clocks,  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  $5.95.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  exclaim 
“Quickest  service, 
finest  quality  work 
ever."  Individual 
attention  to  EACH 
picture.  100%  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
EXTRA!!  Valuable 
coupon  on  beautiful 
8x10  hand-painted  en¬ 
largement  with  every 
order. 

Janesville  Film  Service 
Dept,  c  ss 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 


n  II  novrolnnoJ  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
IvOlla  Ucvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


breakers 


ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.J. 


On  the  J^ocuvLlhxJJi^ 


SITUATED  DIRECTLY  ON 
THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
and  CONVENIENT  to 
ALL  PIERS  &  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day ,  With  Meals 

per  person* Q  Private  Bath 

European  CA  Private 
Plan  Bath 


KODAK  FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
Prints  3c  each.  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.Y. 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 
IN  ALL  BATHS 


i2Ci0tu5 


VALUE 

254 


104 


12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 
125  bulbs  for  $1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 

Burpee's  New  Fall  Bulb  Book  F REp. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  573  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadsfrhl* 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  >* 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage — Bathing  From  Rooms 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  nghtmT pnnts.hR^ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
!  Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


Where  a  Stop 
Invites  a  Stay 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  meals. 
Smart  service.  Convenient  location. 
Rates: 

Single— $1.50  to  $3.00.  Double— $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Suites  —  $5.00  and  up. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 


"HOTEL  © 

Tf  VI  £  An  Address 

A  ivlli  JCl  9  that  Places 

SQUARE"  £" 

43fdSt.W„tof6ro<,dwoy 
New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2. 50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00 -$4.00 
A  few  rooms  without  bath  at  $1.75 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  the  new  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries — extra  heavy  plates — higher  capacity  gives  longer 
life.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  dependable  battery. 
Write  for  NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


When  I  went  to  bed  Sunday  night  I  was  very  happy  about  the  splendid  crops  of 
corn  and  alfalfa  which  were  growing  on  these  flats.  Now,  this  is  how  they  look. 
Note  the  small  building  to  the  left  of  the  house.  It  is  a  brooder  house  from  my 
neighbor’s  farm.  It  rode  the  flood  safely  and  the  next  morning  he  picked  the 
chickens  off  the  roosts.  Note  also  the  range  houses  back  of  the  house.  /4s  luck 
Would  have  it  they  were  located  on  the  only  part  of  the  entire  flat  which 
wasn’t  flooded.  I  didn’t  lose  a  chicken. 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


THIS  is  a  personal  account  of  a 
first-hand  experience.  It  will, 
I  hope,  give  a  slight  idea  to  the  oth¬ 
er  readers  of  this  paper  what  those 
of  us  who  live  in  central  New  York 
have  just  been  through. 

Peace,  Security,  Contentment 

Sunday,  July  7th,  I’ll  long  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  very  happy  day.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  over  the  farm  in 
detail.  By  nine-thirty  that  evening 
I  was  ready  for  bed.  I  was  very 
content.  My  crops  gave  promise  of 
being  the  best  I  have  ever  grown. 
The  improved  pastures  were  out¬ 
doing  themselves.  They  were  full  of 
young  and  growing  livestock.  The 
improvements  I  had  been  making  to 
the  farmstead  for  years  were  bear¬ 
ing  fruit. 

Of  course  we  had  had  a  little  dry 
weather  scare,  but  when  I  went  to 
bed  it  was  raining  hard,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about  there. 

I  fell  asleep  quickly  to  the  music 
of  the  rain  pounding  on  the  tin  roof 
outside  my  window.  The  next  I 
knew  my  wife  was  calling  me  and 
saying,  uThere  is  someone  pound¬ 
ing  on  the  door  downstairs .”  Al¬ 
ways  easy  to  awaken,  I  was  half¬ 
way  down  the  stairs  before  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word  “pounding” 
pierced  my  thoughts.  Apparently 
someone  was  in  a  hurry.  It  couldn’t 
be  he  was  just  out  of  gas. 


saw.  Imagine  having  lived  in  a  house 
for  years  and  being  accustomed  day 
and  night  to  glance  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  at  rolling  fields  and  clumps  of 
trees  and  a  black,  shining  highway. 
Then  you  awaken  out  of  a  deep  sleep 
and  look  out  from  that  same  house 
for  just  the  merest  fraction  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  into  a  swirling  lake  of  water  as 
far  as  eye  can  reach. 

But  it  was  no  dream  to  the  man 
on  the  porch ;  he  was  excited,  he 
was  desperate,  and  he  hnew  what 
he  wanted.  “Quick !”  he  said.  “Get 
some  help !  The  bridge  is  going  out 
any  minute.  I’m  going  back  to  stop 
cars.”  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  Ross  and  I  were  on  the  job. 

Helpless  Confusion 

How  helpless  we  were  when  we 
got  there!  Across  a  stream  which 
normally  ran  from  the  west  in  a 
south-easterlv  direction  but  which 


had  now  turned  and  was  racing  at 
express  train  speed  almost  due  south, 
we  could  see  my  tenant  house.  It 
was  brilliantly  lighted.  A  young 
couple  with  their  two-year-old  baby 
nervously  walked  about.  Hired 
man  Jake  Emmick  piled  furniture 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Down 
the  road,  the  headlights  of  arriving 
cars  showed  two  -automobiles  swept 
into  the  ditch.  Then  the  culvert 
went  out  with  a  roar.  The  stream 
—  a  dry  brook  for  the  last  two 
years  —  partially  re-established  its 
old  course.  And  there  we  were  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  tenant  house 
with  its  worried  occupants,  blocked 
off  from  the  stalled  automobiles  by 
a  raging  stream  fifty  feet  wide. 
Never  have  I  felt  more  helpless.  A 
rescue  party  from  down  the  road 
began  to  carry  people  from  the  stall¬ 
ed  cars  which  we  couldn’t  reach. 
The  occupants  of  the  house  signalled 
their  intention  of  leaving. 

A  Chance  Wins 

Because  I  realized  that  the  stream 


which  had  flooded  the  house  was 
now  tending  back  into  its  old 
channel,  I  felt  sure  the  house  would 
stand.  I  tried  to  signal  back  for 
them  to  stay,  but  they  shook  their 
heads.  Absolutely  helpless,  we 
watched  the  group  plunge  into  the 
water.  It  came  up  to  their  hips, 
their  arm  pits.  The  father  carried 
the  two-vear-old  baby.  The  two 
men  had  the  slight  young  woman 
between  them.  They  faltered;  they 
braced  and  staggered.;  but  always 
they  pressed  on.  Then  they  made 
it!  They  ran  down  the  road  and 
across  the  other  bridge.  A  little 
later,  it  went  out  with  a  roar.  The 
light  poles  which  had  been  swaying 
dangerously  in  the  current  snapped. 
Everything  was  plunged  into  dark¬ 
ness.  The  water  swirled  and  raced. 
The  rain  beat  down.  There  was 
nothing  o  do  but  to  seek  shelter  and 
to  wait  for  daylight.  At  the  first 
glimmering  we  were  out.  What  we 
saw  is  best  recorded  by  pictures 
which  take  up  the  rest  of  this  page. 


Catastrophe 

By  that  time  I  could  hear  a  man 
running  around  the  porch  and  see 
him  flashing  a  light  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  I  walked  to  a  window  and 
motioned  him  toward  a  door. 
“Hurry!”  he  said.  Vaguely  wonder¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  situation  I  had  to 
deal  with,  I  met  him  at  the  door. 
“ Quick !  The  people  in  the  house 
across  the  road  are  drowning ;  they 
must  have  some  help  to  get  out? 

Before  I  could  even  think,  “This 
man  is  crazy”,  a  flash  of  lightning  re¬ 
vealed  the  whole  outer  world.  As  long 
as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  what  I 


At  the  right ,  a  close-up  of 
what  happened  to  my  cornfield. 


/ 
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American  Agriculturist,  July  20,  1935 

Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


Kauffmann  Again 

I  saw  in  your  issue  of  May  25th,  a 
note  about  Mr.  Fred  Kauffmann,  Jr.  I 
got  caught  the  same  way  with  this  man. 
I  paid  him  $15.00  for  the  salve.  He  promis¬ 
ed  that  four  real  Indians  would  come  to 
advertise  and  give  samples  of  candy.  He 
also  said  that  they  would  run  a  truck 
through  here  selling  candy  and  drugs. 

He  gave  me  a  bill  for  the  salve  made 
out  under  the  name  of  Frederick  Kauff¬ 
mann,  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 
Candies  and  Drugs.  Reading,  Penna. 

If  you  get  any  trace  of  this  man,  and 
can  do  anything  to  get  my  money  back 
for  me,  you  will  have  my  gratitude. 


Mr.  Fred  Kauffmann,  Jr.,  called  on  me 
I  today  before  I  read  your  paper.  He  sold 
I  me  six  dozen  boxes  of  salve,  and  said 
I  that  the  company  was  going  to  advertise 
I  and  sample  the  product  in  the  community 
I  next  week.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  a 
I  fraud,  but  after  reading  about  him,  I 
I  thought  I  would  let  you  know  he  is  still 
I  doing  business. 

He  said  that  they  were  going  to  open 
I  a  warehouse  in  Cortland,  New  York.  He 
i  I  was  driving  a  gray  Plymouth  Sedan. 

[  I  T)  PREVIOUS  mention  of  Fred  Kauff- 
:  I  X  mann,  Jr.,  pointed  out  that  Fred- 
I  erick  Kauffmann,  Sr.,  claims  the  man 
I  is  an  imposter  and  has  no  authority  to 
I  represent  his  concern.  If  he  calls  at 
I  your  place,  get  his  license  number,  and 
I  wire  or  phone  the  Service  Bureau  at 
I  our  expense. 

*  #  * 

Freeman  Arrested 

Several  subscribers  enter  complaints 
1  I  against  H.  F.  Freeman  of  Randolph, 
I  Vermont,  stating  that  he  has  taken  or- 
I  ders  for  shoes,  accepted  a  deposit  and 
I  failed  to  deliver  the  shoes.  Latter  let- 
I  ters  report  his  arrest.  The  Avon  Shoe 
I  Company  of  Brocton,  Mass.,  the  com- 
I  pany  manufacturing  the  shoes  agrees 
I  to  honor  deposits  made  to  Freeman  and 
I  fill  orders. 

If  you  paid  Freeman  money  for  shoes, 
I  write  to  the  Avon  Shoe  Company  and 
R  give  them  the  facts. 

*  *  * 

Will  Let  Us  Know 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
I  a  concern  to  stand  back  of  wild  verbal 
I  statements  made  by  its  agents,  it  seems 
I  to  us  that  any  company  should  be  in- 
I  terested  in  helping  to  straighten  out 
I  trouble  caused  by  an  agent.  A  sub- 
I  scriber  reports  giving  an  order  to  an 
I  agent  of  the  Edwards  Shoe  Co.  of  Bos- 
I  ton,  Mass.,  without  receiving  the  mer- 
I  chandise.  On  reporting  case  to  them, 
I  Edward  Shoe  Co.  replies  that  they  do 
I  not  know  present  address  of  their  agent 
I  but  they  loill  let  us  know  if  they  find 
I  him. 

A  merchantile  agency  tells  us  that 
I  The  Edwards  Shoe  Company  refused  to 
I  give  any  business  information.  The  best 
I  information  we  can  get  shows  that  they 
I  are  not  well  known  to  the  Boston  shoe 
I  trade. 

*  *  * 

No  Results 

Two  similar  complaints  come  to  us, 
I  one  concerning  Sharpies  Sales  and  Ser- 
I  vice  Company  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  and 
I  the  other  United  Dairy  Equipment 
I  Company,  same  address.  Parts  of  cream 
I  separators  were  shipped  to  them  for  re- 
I  pair  and  deposit  made  on  a  replace- 
I  ment  part  loaned  by  the  companies  un- 
I  til  the  repairs  were  completed.  The 
I  loaned  parts  were  returned  but  the  re- 
k  paired  parts  were  sent  COD  and  to 
■  date  the  deposit  has  not  been  refund¬ 


ed.  We  have  been  unable  to  effect  set¬ 
tlement  of  these  claims  and  give  the 
facts  for  your  information. 

*  *  * 

Post  Office  “Hops  On’  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course 

Not  all  correspondence  courses  are 
fakes  but  a  recent  letter  from  the  Post- 
office  Department  reports  an  order 
against  the  Bureau  of  Public  Service 
Instruction  of  Philadelphia,  whereby 
mail  addressed  to  them  is  returned  to 
the  sender  marked  “Fraudulent.” 

There  are  two  things  to  remember 
about  correspondence  courses.  First,  be 
sure  the  company  is  reliable.  We  can 
help  on  that.  Second,  before  you  sign, 
be  certain  that  you  wish  to  take  the 
course  and  that  you  will  persevere  un¬ 
til  it  is  finished.  Changing  your  mind 
will  do  little  good  after  the  contract 
is  signed  because  it  binds  you  to  pay 
for  the  whole  course. 

*  *  * 

Easy  Market 

I  am  72  years  old  and  I  need  to  make 
some  money.  Would  you  advise  me  to  go 
into  the  mushroom  business?  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  the  American 
Mushroom  Industries,  Toronto,  Canada, 
who  agree  to  guarantee  a  market  for 
what  I  produce.  If  they  are  not  reliable, 
can  you  tell  me  some  firm  that  is? 

We  have  often  wondered  if  this 
willingness  to  guarantee  a  market  for 
mushrooms  is  not  colored  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  crop  will  be  small.  Mush¬ 
room  growing  is  not  easy  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  recent  years  of  hard 
times  those  who  already  know  how  to 
grow  them  have  been  hit  hard.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  us  that  if  mushroom 
growing  is  easy  and  profitable  and  if 
a  market  can  be  guaranteed,  more  and 
more  people  will  grow  them  until  the 
price  drops  too  low  to  make  a  profit. 
Demand  for  mushrooms  is  not  unlimit¬ 
ed.  When  anyone  GUARANTEES  a 
market  for  anything,  we  begin  to  look 
for  the  hole  in  the  bargain. 

If  we  were  going  to  grow  mush¬ 
rooms,  we  would  buy  the  spawn  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  a  guaranteed  mar¬ 
ket.  But  before  we  started,  we  would 
look  up  a  few  men  with  experience, 
not  only  to  learn  how  to  grow  them, 
but  also  to  hear  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages. 

*  *  *' 

Suits  “Made  to  Order” 

For  several  years  a  goodly  portion  of 
complaints  have  concerned  companies 
whose  agents  sold  “made-to-order” 
clothes.  Hoping  to  prevent  loss  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  have  consistently  discour¬ 
aged  dealing  with  such  agents  unless 
representing  one  of  a  relatively  few 
concerns. 

One  company  frequently  “cussed 
out”  by  readers  was  the  Mallory 
Clothes  Company  of  New  York  City. 
Now  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  issued  on  order  forbidding  them 
from  continuing  certain  practices. 
They  must  stop  advertising  that  these 
clothes  are  “made  to  order”  and  meas¬ 
ured,  when  in  fact  they  are  ready¬ 
made.  Representatives  are  prohibited 
from  misusing  the  terms  “factory”  and 
“tailored”  and  asserting  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  representatives  in  all  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

Of  course  no  one  can  object  to  house 
to  house  canvassers  so  long  as  they 
stick  to  facts,  but  it  appears  that  mis¬ 
representation  of  men’s  clothing  has 
been  comparatively  easy  and  altogether 
too  common. 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Claims  Recently  Paid 

Paid  to  June  1,  1935 . .  $392,461.47 

Paid  during  June  . . .  3,048.29 

$395,509.76 


Adolph  Pare,  R.  1,  Exeter.  N.  H . $ 

Thrown  from  wagon — strained  shoulder 

40.00 

Mrs.  Zana  Smith,  Endicott,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision. — frac.  arm 

130.00 

A.  J.  Burgess,  R.  2,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Thrown  from  wagon — inj.  back 

60.00 

Andrew  Brown,  R.  1,  Angelica,  N.  Y. _ 

Plow  accident — frac.  collar  bone 

30.00 

Helen  L.  Taylor,  Canaan,  N.  Y . . . 

Auto  collision — bruised  head 

40.00 

Amedee  Bilodean,  R.  5,  Manchester,  N.H. 
Auto  accident — cut  over  eye 

20.00 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Lyons,  Colebrook,  N.  H. _ 

Thrown  from  sled — inj.  neck,  shoulders 

70.00 

Pauline  Matteson,  Mansfield,  Pa . 

Auto  accident — injuries 

40.00 

Edna  J.  Hatch,  Rutland,  Vt. . 

Auto  collision — contusions 

40.00 

Dewitt  C.  Shoemaker,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Truck  sideswiped — broken  leg,  bruises 

64.28 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Dennett.  Skowhegan.  Me. 

Auto  collision — lacerations,  bruises 

7.14 

Earl  R.  Bartlett,  Underhill,  Vt . . 

Wagon  accident — frac.  ribs 

30.00 

Roy  Pingree,  R.  3,  Derry  Village,  N.  H. 

Sled  hit  stone — frac.  ribs  ' 

20.00 

B.  J.  Grabowski,  Florida,  fl.  Y . 

Auto  collision— frac.  skull,  lacerations 

42.86 

Howard  Coloton,  R.  1,  Hermon,  N.  Y. — 

Wagon  tipped  over — frac.  ribs 

21.43 

Lacey  I.  Wood,  Stratford,  N.  H . 

Auto  collision — frac.  elbow 

130.00 

Kate  Osborn,  Canaan,  N.  H . 

Auto  collision — lacerated  head 

40.00 

Fred  Halstead,  Ravena,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  truck — compound  frac.  finger 

50.00 

John  Lutsky,  Canterbury,  Conn . 

Auto  accident — inj.  foot 

115.71 

Ernest  Phillips,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — inj.  back  and  shoulders 

64.28 

Jennie  A.  Gazley,  R.  1,  Accord.  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  accident — inj.  chest  and  back 

40.00 

Grover  C.  Hickling  Est.,  Edmeston,  N.Y. 

Struck  by  lightning — mortuary 

1000.00 

E.  Lillian  Harvey,  R.  2,  Hardwick,  Vt. 

Wagon  accident — contused  leg 

27.14 

Tuttle  McDowell,  Ellenville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — cut  lip,  contused  body 

14.28 

Clarence  Greenwood.  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

20.00 

Winona  Brown,  R.  1,  Newfane.  N.  Y. — 

Auto  hit  pole — frac.  hand 

130.00 

Marion  McCullough.  Black  River.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — inj.  chest  and  wrist 

50.00 

Boris  Gottlieb,  R.  2,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 

30.00 

K.  L.  Baldwin,  Schenevus,  N.  Y -  . 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  cut  face 

54.28 

Ora  W.  Marshall.  R.  1.  Goffstown,  N.  H.  20.00 

Auto  overturned— contusions,  cuts  abrasions 

Xaverine  N.  Wheeler,  R.  1,  Hartland,  Me. 

Auto  accident — injuries 

21.43 

William  D.  Dillon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Auto  collision — injuries 

30.00 

Elizabeth  Lambert,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y . 

Auto  overturned — frac.  hip 

130.00 

Norman  C.  Hart,  Earlville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — frac.  shouder 

47.14 

Grace  J.  Salton,  Hamden,  N.  Y...._ . 

Auto  collision — frac.  leg 

40.00 

Joseph  A.  Livingston,  Meredith.  N.  H..... 

Auto  accident — lacerated  hand 

20.00 

Oren  Johnson,  Claremont,  N.  H .  . 

Thrown  from  wagon — cuts 

5.11 

F.  M.  1.  Little.  Errol.  N.  H. . 

Auto  collision — bruised  arm 

80.00 

William  Brigden,  Waterport.  N.  Y..,.. 
Auto  accident— frac.  ribs 

37.50 

Geo.  D.  Betts,  R.  1.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Truck  accident — bruised  hip 

50.00 

Marguerita  H.  Boyce.  R.  1,  Bangall.  N.Y. 

Auto  collision — fiac.  arm 

105.71 

Jesse  Bussard,  Monrovia.  Md . . 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib,  lacerations 

40.00 

A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc . 


Photo  of  check  paid  Grover 
C.  Hickling  Est.,  Edmeston ,  N.  Y who 
was  struck  by  lightning  while  working  on  his  farm 


Summer  bad  for  accidents 


10  North 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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BULK 

WHOLESALE 


Here’s  a  Way  to  Save 


up  to 


%  on 


Exchange  Dairy  20%  -  -  ■ 
Fitting  Ration  13%  -  -  -  - 
Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  -  - 


$27.90  per  ton 
28.70  per  ton 
41.20  per  ton 
42.30  per  ton 


These  are  wholesale  prices  for  bulk  feeds,  delivered  to  points  paying  the  Syracuse  zone  freight 
rate.  To  find  the  wholesale  price  in  your  locality,  first  find  what  freight  zone  you  are  in.  Then, 
if  you  are  in  the  Buffalo  zone,  deduct  $1.00  from  these  prices;  in  the  Utica  zone,  add  $.20;  Phila¬ 
delphia  zone,  add  $.40;  Albany  zone,  add  $.60;  New  York  zone,  add  $.80;  Boston  zone,  add  $1.10. 
The  retail  price  is  the  wholesale  price  in  your  locality,  plus  your  local  agency’s  handling  charges. 


You  can  save  $1.30  to  $1.80  per 
ton  on  G.L.F.  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds  by  ordering  in  bulk  and  sack¬ 
ing  the  feed  at  the  car  in  your  own 
used  bags.  A  further  worthwhile 
saving  can  be  made  by  taking  5  tons 
of  feed  in  one  shipment.  The  G.L.F. 
is  equipped  to  ship  5  tons  of  bulk 
feed  in  either  end  or  both  ends  of  a 
car  bulk-headed  with  sacked  feed  in 
the  center.  Ask  your  local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  for  a  special  price  on 
5  tons  of  bulk  feed. 

G.L.F.  Feeds  shipped  in  bulk  are 
just  as  fresh,  palatable  and  high  in 
feeding  value  as  feeds  shipped  in 
bags.  The  four  feeds  priced  at  the 
left  will  adequately  and  economically 
meet  the  purchased  feed  require¬ 
ments  on  9  out  of  10  farms.  21 
different  ingredients  are  combined 
in  these  four  feeds.  These  fresh  in¬ 
gredients  are  mixed  according  to 
tested  formulas  approved  by  feed¬ 
ing  authorities. 

G.L.F.  offers  you  a  choice  of  more 
than  30  open  formula,  ready-mixed 
feeds,  but  one  or  more  of  the  four 
feeds  listed  here  will  meet  90%  of 
all  feeding  situations. 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


The  G.L.F.  has  reduced  your  feed  bill  by:  (1)  Buying  in  large  volume  those  feeds  that  meet  the 
high  standards  of  G.L.F.  Quality  and  give  most  digestible  feed  per  dollar.  (2)  cutting  down  over¬ 
head  and  plant  costs — volume  has  helped  to  do  this.  (3)  Locating  mills  where  they  can  use  deep 
water  as  well  as  rail  and  truck  transportation.  (4)  Reducing  retail  distribution  margins  through 
efficient  management  and  offering  cash-at-car  feed  prices. 
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Recovery  or  Social  Revolution  ? 


by  JEROME  D.  BARNUM 


Here  are  the  high  spots  of  one 
of  the  most  emphatic,  outstanding  speeches 
during  the  entire  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  C ooperation  at 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Barnum  is  Publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


— Ewing  Galloway. 

Processing  taxes  eventually  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  which  raises 
the  point  of  how  far  the  consumer  s  price  may  be  upped  without  a 
“buyers’  strike”  reducing  consumption  of  the  taxed  product.  Don’t 
forget,  either,  that  farm  families  are  consumers,  and  thousands  of 
farm  folks,  including  those  in  the  Northeast,  help  to  pay  these  taxes. 


I  LOOK  upon  the  co-operative  movement 
as  an  expression  of  the  principle  of  self- 
help  —  the  working  out  of  one’s  own  prob¬ 
lems —  a  principle  which  is  distinctly  Ameri¬ 
can  and  which  has  made  this  country  great. 

The  co-operative  movement  mobilizes  the 
talent,  with  which  American  farm  life  is  so 
richly  endowed,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  that 
other  system  which  attempts  to  regiment 
farmers  to  attain  highly  theoretical  goals 
often  under  bureaucrats  of  mediocre  ability 
and  almost  always  with  less  practical  experi¬ 
ence  than  the  men  they  seek  to  direct. 

The  farm  co-operatives,  as  institutions, 


fundamentally  fit  into  a  capitalistic  and  com¬ 
petitive  society.  The  farmer  is  essentially  a 
capitalist  and  a  business  man  with  far  more 
grave  problems  than  the  average  man  of  the 
city  since  he  has  to  assume  the  risks  of  his 
labor  for  the  support  of  his  family,  while  the 
city  man’s  livelihood  comes  from  payrolls  with 
no  capital  risk  involved. 

Those  of  you  who  believe  in  the'  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  American  traditions  of  business 
should  never  forget  this  fact  even  though  the 
farmer  is  at  times  otherwise  represented  by 
irresponsible  leaders  and  demagogs. 

And  because  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  co-operatives  of  the  farming  inter¬ 


The  owner  of  this  herd,  and  thousands  of  other 
dairymen  and  poultrymen,  have  paid  process¬ 
ing  taxes  on  feeds  since  they  were  started 
without  receiving  a  penny  of  benefit  in  return. 


ests  are  born  with  a  heritage  for  clear  thinking 
and  fine  reasoning  on  all  social,  political  and 
economic  questions  of  the  city  and  country, 
it  is  very  right  that  the  discussion  at  this  great 
gathering  of  farm  leaders  should  be  full, 
open,  frank  and  free. 

Farm  problems  are  serious,  yet  important 
as  they  are,  any  discussion  of  them  must  in¬ 
clude  consideration  of  our  whole  economic 
structure  as  well  as  the  various  plans,  and 
nostrums,  advanced  to  bring  about  both  its 
improvement  and,  I  regret  to  say,  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  say  to  you  as  seriously  as  I  can 
that  we  have  two  conflicting  forces  at  work 
in  this  country.  One  group  is  seeking  as 
earnestly  and  intelligently  as  it  can  to  bring 
about  economic  recovery. 

The  other  group  is  seeking  as  vigorously 
and  as  insidiously  as  it  can  to  prevent  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  to  bring  about  a  political 
and  social  revolution.  Unless  the  former  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  latter  will  not  fail. 

We  are  at  an  important  cross-roads  in  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  The  most  important 
question  of  the  hour  is  whether  we  shall  march 
ahead  on  that  highway  which  has  led  us  to 
our  present  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  turn  aside  to  another  to  which  false 
guides  are  seeking  to  direct  us. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  regimentation,  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  and  a  balanced  social  state.  However 
altruistic  the  ideals  may  ( Turn  to  page  17) 
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the  hawk  attacked  him  again  from 
behind.  After  each  encounter  the 
ha./k  would  fly  farther  away.  The 
encounter  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  chuck  got  close  enough  to 
his  hole  to  make  a  wild  dash  into  it, 
just  as  the  hawk  swooped  down  over 
it.  We  figured  the  hawk  was  probably 
in  the  habit  of  catching  young  chucks 
and  made  the  mistake  of  tackling  an 
old  one. — R.  S.  S.,  New  York. 


Squirrel  Outsmarted  Chickadees 

I  HAD  much  amusement  one  winter 
feeding  chickadees  and  a  pair  of  red 
squirrels  on  my  back  piazza.  The 
squirrels  would  bury  some  of  their  nut- 
meats  in  the  snow,  or  hide  them  in 
crannies  in  the  wood-pile.  The  chicka¬ 
dees  watched  and  when  the  squirrels 
were  gone  would  scratch  around  for 
the  nuts,  sometimes  getting  caught  at 
it.  Then  what  a  chattering  there 
would  be !  .  One  day  I  saw  one  of  the 
squirrels  eyeing  the  suet  tied  on  the 
clothesline  for  the  chickadees.  He 
seemed  to  be  measuring  the  distance 
for  a  jump,  then  trying  to  figure  out 
some  other  way.  Finally  he  went  over 
to  the  post  to  which  the  line  was  fast¬ 
ened,  climbed  it  and  grasping  the  line 
with  all  four  feet,  body  hanging  down, 
he  hand-over-handed  it  to  the  suet, 
which  he  seized  in  his  mouth,  pulling  it 
from  the  line,  and  with  a  whirl  and  a 
jump  landed  on  tl  woodpile  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat  the  suet  much  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  chickadees.  A  good 
case  of  “tit  for  tat’’,  I  call  it. — Mrs.  G. 
V.,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

“Cooning” 

MY  daughter,  then  a  teacher  in  a 
rural  school,  brought  home  a  baby 
coon,  so  small  it  was  raised  on  a  bottle. 

It  was  very  expressive  in  its  funny 
little  face,  either  serious  or  funny  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  One  thing  it 
did  which  showed  its  ingenuity  was  its 
way  of  getting  sugar.  On  hearing  the 
rattle  of  the  sugarbowl,  I  saw  him  with 
the  cover  off  helping  himself  with  his 
paws.  On  being  punished  for  this  he 
was  found  sitting  in  a  chair  pulling  the 
table  cloth  with  the  sugar  bowl  on  it 
toward  him,  —  but  I  grabbed  it  first. — 
Mrs.  G-.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Puts  Pig  in  Place 

THE  most  interesting  thing  I  ever 
saw  an  animal  do  was  when  one  of 
my  Persian  cats  took  her  kittens  out¬ 
doors  for  the  first  time.  She  was  very 
much  concerned  about  them  and  they 
were  very  venturesome.  Two  young 
pigs,  weighing  about  65  lbs.  each,  had 
gotten  out  of  the  pen  and  were  parad¬ 
ing  around.  They  finally  spied  the  kit¬ 
tens  and  came  up  to  them  and  sniffed 
at  them.  Fluffy,  the  mother,  gave  a 
leap  and  dug  her  claws  in  the  nose  of 
the  nearest  pig.  He  gave  a  big  squeal 
and  turned  and  ran,  the  other  one  fol¬ 
lowing.  After  them  ran  the  cat  and 
every  few  steps  she  gave  a  dig  in  the 
ham  of  the  last  pig.  She  chased  them 
quite  a  distance  and  such  a  noise;  it 
was  much  worse  than  at  butchering 
time. — M.  £.,  New  York. 


Do  Animals  Think? 


Readers  Tell  of  Clever  Actions 
That  Seem  to  Answer  “Yes” 


Parental  Discipline 


I  AM  reminded  of  a  mother  pig  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  with  ten  little 
ones.  Two  of  the  little  ones  disagreed 
and  were  biting  each  other.  I  stood 
and  watched  them  for  some  time.  The 
mother  pig  nosed  them  apart  and  scold¬ 
ed  them  in  her  way  but  it  had  no  ef¬ 
fect.  In  the  pen  was  an  opening  large 
enough  for  the  mother  to  get  out. 
After  a  while  she  nosed  one  around 
until  she  got  it  out  the  door  then  she 
laid  down  across  the  door  so  that  one 
could  not  get  in  or  the  other  get  out. 
I  thought  that  showed  a  good  deal  of 
sense  for  a  pig. — E.  D.  F.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

*  *  * 

Tables  Turned 

ABOUT  three  weeks  ago  my  son 
was  at  a  neighbor’s.  They  had  a 
male  pigeon  that  they  were  going  to 
kill  because  it  was  abusing  their  cats. 
He  brought  it  home  and  turned  it 


loose  at  the  barn.  It  came  into  the 
yard,  took  possession  and  appropriated 
the  cat’s  residence  under  the  house. 
Whenever  our  black  cat  comes  in  the 
yard  or  starts  under  the  house  the 
maie  pigeon  proceeds  to  pick  it  till  it 
vacates  the  yard.  The  pigeon  will  fol¬ 
low  it  to  the  gate,  then  return. 

A  few  days  ago  the  pigeon  followed 
the  cat  through  the  kitchen  into  the 
dining  room  and  chased  him  from  the 
house.  The  pigeon  will  also  fly  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  run  the  cat 
off  the  roof. — H.  M.  McM.,  W.  Va. 


Talking  Crow 

WE  once  had  two  tame  crows  that 
we  brought  up  from  babyhood, 
and  they  did  many  funny  things.  They 
would  pull  the  clothespins  and  let  the 
wash  fall  to  the  ground,  and  when  they 
were  chased  away,  would  drag  their 
wings  and  laugh  like  children.  In  the 
warm  -eather  we  ate  on  the  porch, 


and  after  washing  the  dishes,  would 
cover  all  with  cloth,  for  crows  ar°  such 
thieves,  and  would  carry  away  silver 
spoons,  or  anything  shiny.  I  was  ir 
the  kitchen  and  happened  to  look  out 
the  window,  saw  Jim  fly  on  to  the 
table  and  Jennie  right  behind  him.  She 
picked  up  the  edge  of  the  cloth  with 
her  bill,  and  Ji-  went  under  and  came 
out  with  a  teaspoon.  I  yelled  “Jim”, 
and  he  dropped  it  and  went  away.  He 
would  lie  in  my  lap  just  like  a  kitten, 
could  say  quite  a  few  words,  and  would 
have  learned  more,  but  unfortunately, 
we  lost  him. — Mrs.  J.  C.  J.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Big  Game  for  Hawks 

ONE  July  Sunday  morning,  several 
years  ago,  my  father  and  I  were 
walking  over  our  farm  when  we  notic¬ 
ed  a  large  hawk  swoop  swiftly  towards 
the  ground.  We  looked  to  see  what  he 
was  after,  and  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  an  old  woodchuck,  about  fifteen 
rods  ahead  of  us,  leap  at  least  three 
feet  into  the  air  and  do  his  best  to 
catch  the  outstretched  legs  of  the  hawk. 
Neither  got  hold  of  the  other,  and  the 
hawk  flew  away,  apparently  giving  up 
the  fight,  but  as  soon  as  the  wood¬ 
chuck  started  ambling  towards  his  hole, 


Here’s  a  farmer  whose  father  and  whose 
grandfather  farmed  his  land  before  him.  As  a 
boy  he  remembers  hearing  his  grandfather  say 
“There’s  a  product  you  can  rely  on.” 

That  same  kerosene  you  buy  today  at  the 
Esso  sign.  Those  same  old  reliable  greases  and 
special  lubricants  you  buy  today  at  the  Esso 
sign.  There  are  a  lot  of  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  added,  for  grandfather  never  had  an  auto¬ 
mobile— but  the  helpful  cooperation  and  the 
quality  are  the  same. 

You,'  too,  will  “save  lots  of  time  and  money” 
if  you  make  a  point  of  stopping  at  the  Esso 
sign.  We  know  farm  problems.  We  know  what 
it  means  to  have  to  rely  on  an  oil  for  a  hard  job 
—to  have  to  figure  just  so  much  acreage  for 
your  tractor — and  we  won’t  let  you  down. 
COLONIAL 

ESSO  MARKETERS 

RADIO!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians 
every  Monday  night— 7  to  7:30  Eastern  Standard  Time- over 
Columbia  Network  and  Affiliated  Stations 

COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL 


Your  Slant 

READERS  enjoy  actual  experi¬ 
ences  and  opinions  of  other 
farmers.  Let’s  have  yours  in  a 
letter  of  about  200  words. 

From  time  to  time  we  will  sug¬ 
gest  topics  for  discussion  which 
we  believe  are  of  interest.  The 
first  topic  is: 

Should  Northeastern  Farmers 
Raise  Colts? 

Send  us  a  letter  giving  us  your 
opinion  and  if  you  wish,  include 
some  topic  you  would  like  to  see 
discussed  by  readers  on  this  page. 
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ARE 

N ever  Repealed 


bows  of  breeding 


by  E.  S.  HARRISON 


selection  of  sires  rather  than  a  big  difference  in 
the  financial  investment. 

The  successful  breeder  must  be  a  student  of 
type  as  well  as  production  and  should  be  more 
familiar  with  the  common  faults  in  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  his  herd  than  anyone  else.  One’s  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  a  personal  like 
or  dislike  for  a  particular  family  or  blood  line. 
We  must  judge  a  cow  on  her  actual  merits  and 
not  on  what  we  thought  she  would  be.  One  of  the 
most  successful  breeders  I  have  ever  known  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  the  identity  of  his  heifers. 
He  could  study  his  breeding  program  critically 
without  being  influenced  by  the  pedigree. 

It  is  true  that  some  cows  with  certain  defects 
m  conformation  are  great  producers  and  some¬ 
times  these  examples  are  cited  as  evidence  that 
type  is  not  important  to  the  commercial  dairy¬ 
man.  In  doing  so,  a  very  important  point  in 
breeding  is  overlooked.  A  type  defect  may  not 
prove  serious  as  far  as  the  individual  cow  is 
concerned,  but  if  wholly  neglected  may  become 
very  marked  in  a  few  generations.  Personally,  I 
am  familiar  with  one  herd  where  just  this  thing 
happened.  Although  most  of  the  foundation  cows 
in  this  herd  carried  poorly  attached  udders,  this 
defect  was  completely  ignored.  The  bulls  used  in 
this  herd  were  from  dams  with  good  production 
but  with  weakly  attached  or  pendulous  udders. 
In  a  relatively  few  generations  the  udders  be- 


The  udder  of  the  young  cow  pictured  in  the 
circle  at  the  left,  above,  is  seriously  lack¬ 
ing  in  length  of  fore-udder  and  is  badly  cut-up 
between  the  fore  quarters.  A  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  picture  also  shows  that  the  fore 
udder  is  rather  weakly  attached  and  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  drop  away  from  the  body.  The  udder 
of  her  two-year  old  daughter  is  presented  in 
the  picture  directly  above.  The  dam  and 
daughter  show  exactly  the  same  type  defects. 

came  so  faulty  in  attachments  that  few  of  the 
cows  remained  in  the  herd  longer  than  two  or 
three  lactations ! 

The  type  of  a  dairy  cow  is  determined  by  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  same  extent  as  production.  In 
general,  a  cow  of  good  type  will  transmit  factors 
for  correct  conformation  to  her  offspring  and  a 
poor  individual  is  likely  to  transmit  factors  for 
poor  type. 

The  sire  influences  the  type  of  his  offspring  to 


This  picture  features  the  udder  of  her  two- 
year  old  daughter.  This  heifer  carries  the 
same  type  of  udder.  It  is  of  good  capacity, 
neatly  and  strongly  attached  to  the  body, 
level  on  the  floor  and  extends  well  out  in 
front.  It  is  the  type  of  udder  that  carried 
the  dam  to  the  head  of  her  class  as  a  young 
cow  at  the  St.  Peter’s  show  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  It  is  the  type  of  udder  a  heifer 
must  carry  as  a  two-year  old  to  present  as 
excellent  an  udder  at  11  years  as  her  dam. 


the  same  degree  as  the  dam.  Obviously,  since  the 
bull  will  influence  the  type  of  all  the  heifers 
born  in  a  herd,  rapid  improvement  in  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  herd  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  bull. 

The  dairyman  that  is  a  student  of  type  and  is 
familiar  with  the  faults  common  to  his  herd  is  in 
a  position  to  select  a  bull  that  is  particularly 
strong  where  his  herd  is  weak.  Such  a  practice  in 
a  few  generations  will  do  much  to  correct  or 
eliminate  poor  dairy  type. 

Type  denotes  function.  That  is,  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  type  and  production.  If  one  fol¬ 
lows  the  work  of  the  good  judges  in  the  show 
ring,  he  will  find  that  type  and  production  are 
coming  very  close  together.  The  winning  Holstein 
dairy  herd  at  the  Canadian  Royal  Winter  Fair 
last  fall  was  made  up  of  four  daughters  of  one 
bull,  all  of  which  had  exceeded  ioo  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  with  second  calf.  The  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cow  at  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  1933 
and  1934  made  a  world’s  record  for  production. 


NO  one  has  been  able  to  work  out  a  formula 
for  breeding  dairy  cattle  that  will  guarantee 
success.  While  we  think  of  certain  men  as  mastei 
breeders,  they  are  not  successful  in  breeding 
every  cow  a  perfect  animal.  It  simply  means  that 
they  have  studied  their  business  and  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  breeding  which  reduces  the  number  of 
failures  to  a  point  where  they  can  show  definite 
progress  year  after  year. 

The  difference  between  breeding  a  herd  of 
cows  combining  high  production  and  pleasing 
conformation  and  breeding  a  common  herd  is 
largely  a  matter  of  herd  analysis  and  careful 


This  is  the  udder  of  an  11 -year  old  Jersey 
cow.  There  are  many  things  about  this  udder 
that  attract  a  student  of  dairy  type.  It  is  a 
capacious  udder,  extending  well  forward, 
is  level  on  the  floor,  and  the  teats  are  uni¬ 
formly  placed.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
is  strong  in  its  attachments  and  is  more 
neatly  carried  at  1 1  years  of  age  than  the 
udders  of  most  two-year  old  heifers. 


Why  “Dairy  Type” 
Is  Important 

1.  There  is  definitely  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  type  and  production. 
All  great  producing  cows,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  breed,  are  of  the  same 
general  type. 

2.  Good  type  is  associated  with 
wearing  or  lasting  qualities.  For 
example,  an  udder  that  is  strongly 
attached  and  well  carried  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured  and  usually 
has  more  resistance  to  disease 
than  a  pendulous  type  of  udder. 

3.  The  cow  that  combines  high 
production  and  good  dairy  type  will 
demand  a  premium  on  the  market. 

4.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
personal  satisfaction  in  working 
with  a  herd  of  good  individuals  than 
with  a  herd  of  miserable  looking 
creatures. 
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More  Uniformity  in  Milk  Regulations 

“If  western  cream  replaces  cream  produced  by 
northeastern  dairymen,  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  produced  under  the  same 
standards  as  in  this  section.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  necessary  for  dairymen  here  to  shut  off  their 
horses  from  the  dairy  stable  to  comply  with  New 
Jersey  health  regulations.  It  cost  dairymen  of  my 
section  several  thousand  dollars  to,  make  this 
change.  If  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  cream  is  ship¬ 
ped  into  New  Jersey  for  use  in  ice  cream  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  western  dairymen  are  not 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  same  regulation  as  our 
own  dairymen,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  farmers  of 
this  section.  (Editor’s  note:  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?) 

“I  believe,  also,  all  Board  of  Health  regulations 
which  do  not  directly  affect  quality  of  milk  or  bac¬ 
terial  counts  in  milk  should  be  eliminated.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  low  market  prices  of  recent  years,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  feel  that  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  health  regulations  which  has 
upped  the  cost  of  production.” — M.  H.  S. 

EVERY  dairyman  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  any  reasonable  regulation  necessary  to 
insure  safe  milk.  But  there  is  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  is  great  need  for  health  and  milk 
regulatory  authorities  to  get  their  heads  together, 
go  over  the  multitude  of  milk  regulations  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb,  first  to  weed  out  every  un¬ 
necessary  regulation,  and  second,  to  make  uni¬ 
form  all  of  the  regulations  coming  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources. 

Imports  Keep  Egg  Prices  Down 

URING  the  first  five  months  of  1935,  im¬ 
portation  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  chiefly  from 
China  but  some  from  other  countries  also,  in¬ 
creased  nearly  2j4  times  over  the  same  period  in 
the  year  before.  Dried  egg  yolk  from  China 
also  upped  nearly  as  much. 

Right  there  you  poultrymen  have  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  egg  prices  get  about  so  high 
and  then  stop.  These  importations  are  now 
weakening  the  present  market,  for  there  is 
enough  price  differential  between  this  country 
and  China  to  encourage  heavier  imports  than  we 
have  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression, 
and  the  egg  situation  as  a  whole  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  this  extra  supply,  even  though 
in  percentage  figures  it  might  not  appear  par¬ 
ticularly  large  compared  to  the  total  production 
of  this  country.  Indications  are  that  these  im¬ 
ports  will  increase  during  the  coming  year. 

The  remedy  is  an  excise  tax  measure  on  im¬ 
ported  eggs.  A  bill  has  been  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  since  last  February  to  provide  such  a 
tax.  This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  entire  or¬ 
ganized  poultry  industry,  but  it  seems  to  be  stuck 
in  this  Committee,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  come 
out  of  Committee  unless  individual  poultrymen 
write  or  wire  the  chairman  asking  for  favorable 
action.  Address  your  wire  or  letter  to  Robert 
L.  Doughton,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  correct  name  of  the  bill  is 
HR  5802. 

AAA  Puts  Emphasis  on  Wrong  Jobs 

ONE  of  the  most  important  court  decisions 
in  many  years  is  that  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  declaring  unconstitutional  the  processing 
tax  levied  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 


ministration.  American  Agriculturist  has  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  AAA  that  not  only 
were  some  of  its  acts  unconstitutional,  but  that 
it  was  distinctly  unfair  to  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east  and  other  sections  who  helped  to  pay  these 
taxes  and  received  little  benefit  in  return. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
yet  to  pass  upon  this  question,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
rule  processing  taxes  and  many  of  the  other  acts 
of  the  AAA  unconstitutional,  as  it  recently 
branded  the  NRA.  In  view  of  this  general  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  discouraging  to  have  the  officials  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  these  policies  even  harder  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  amendments  to  the  Adjustment 
Act  strengthening  its  centralization  and  regimen¬ 
tation  provisions. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  AAA  have  done,  and  are  continuing  to  do, 
some  excellent  work  for  farmers.  But  the  most 
helpful  part  of  this  work  is  not  political  or  spec¬ 
tacular  like  the  regimentation  policies,  and  has 
not  been  emphasized  of  late.  Instead,  AAA  has 
put  most  of  the  emphasis  in  the  past  two  years 
on  impractical  schemes,  which  the  courts  are 
now  declaring  out  of  line  with  the  Constitution. 
We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  AAA 
officials  give  more  time  and  work  to  those  jobs 
which  in  the  past  have  endeared  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  all  thinking  farmers,  and  to 
such  new  enterprises  as  are  constitutional,  sound, 
and  helpful  to  all  farmers. 

Attention,  Flower  Growers! 

ALL  lovers  of  flowers  will  be  interested  in 
the  new  service  which  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  now  providing.  Under  the  title  “Today 
in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden”,  there  will  be  a  brief 
discussion  in  every  issue  of  some  important  job 
with  flowers  that  should  be  done  at  the  time  you 
read  the  discussion.  In  the  July  20  issue,  for 
example,  the  subject  was  “Grow  Columbines 
From  Seed.”  Turn  to  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  this  issue  and  read  how  to  “Divide  Iris 
Now.”  A  scrap  book  containing  these  clippings 
would  come  in  handy  many  times  during  the 
year,  ^nd  also  be  a  garden  guide  in  future  years. 

In  addition  to  these  timely  talks  about  flowers 
in  the  paper,  Aunt  Janet  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  about  your  garden. 
Write  Aunt  Janet,  care  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Home  Grown  Grass  Seed  Not  Usually 
Profitable 

WING  chiefly  to  high  prices  of  grass  seed, 
there  is  much  interest  in  growing  timothy 
and  clover  seed  at  home.  We  know  how  farm¬ 
ers  feel  about  this,  so  we  are  sorry  to  be  dis¬ 
couraging.  Nevertheless,  our  best  help  is  to  give 
you  the  facts. 

Timothy  in  New  York  State  yields  from  2  to 
4  bushels  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of 
timothy  last  year,  this  year’s  crop  is  large,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  price  to  the  farmer  of  not  more 
than  $2  per  bushel,  which  would  mean  a  gross 
return  of  only  $4  to  $8  per  acre,  out  of  which  the 
farmer  must  pay  his  threshing  bill.  Western 
farmers  are  receiving  about  $2  a  bushel  for 
timothy  seed  now. 

How  about  clover  seed,  you  ask?  The  chief 
trouble  here  is  low  yields  in  the  Northeast. 
There  are  a  few  localities  where  seed  clover 
yields  may  be  fairly  good,  but  on  the  average 
throughout  the  Northeast  farmers  will  receive 
more  benefit  from  clover  hay  or  from  pasturing 


the  second  growth  than  they  could  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  seed  production. 

Another  difficulty  with  both  home  grown  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  seed  is  the  weed  problem.  Weeds 
are  increased  and  spread  much  more  through 
grass  seed  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  essential  that  all  home  grown  seed 
be  properly  cleaned  and  processed  before  it  is 
planted.  Also  some  weed  seeds  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cleaning  so  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  no  more  than  a  trace  of  these  weeds  are 
present :  Sorrell,  peppergrass,  buckhorn,  oxide 
daisy,  Canada  thistle,  plantain,  and  yellow  rocket. 

A  Modern  “Bee” 

YEARS  ago  it  was  a  nice  custom  in  farm 
neighborhoods  to  hold  “bees”  for  various 
purposes  —  to  build  or  paint  the  church  or 
schoolhouse,  to  do  the  spring  planting  for  a  sick 
neighbor,  or  a  bee  to  help  an  unfortunate  neigh¬ 
bor  rebuild  his  house  or  barn  when  he  had 
burned  out. 

Now  the  old-fashioned  bee  has  disappeared, 
but  the  principle  is  still  in  use  on  a  tremend¬ 
ously  enlarged  scale.  Today  instead  of  helping 
one  individual  to  his  feet  again,  the  old-fashioned 
neighborhood  has  spread  to  the  entire  nation, 
which  is  helping  not  one  unfortunate  individual, 
but  20  million  on  relief,  many  of  whom  might 
be  starving  were  it  not  for  this  help. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  in  extending 
the  principle  of  the  old-fashioned  bee  to  help  so 
many,  there  are  a  lot  who  have  sneaked  in  to 
get  benefits  which  they  don’t  deserve.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  all  relief  should  be  handled  by  local 
authorities,  by  those  who  actually  know  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  need  help,  so  they  can  throw  out 
undeserving  cases.  Grants  of  money,  also, 
should  be  made  to  an  individual  as  an  outright 
gift  only  as  a  last  resort.  If  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  ever  repaying  the  money,  it  should 
be  made  on  a  loan  basis  and  not  as  a  gift. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

THE  story  of  Paul  Bunyan’s  yaller  cow 
reads  like  a  dairyman’s  pipe  dream.  She 
certainly  was  some  cow !  She  gave  so  much 
milk  that  it  kept  seven  men  busy  skimming  the 
cream  from  it.  Like  dairymen  today,  however, 
Paul  found  that  feeding  the  cow  was  a  grave 
problem.  He  thought  he  had  solved  it  when 
he  taught  her  to  graze  on  pine  branches  and 
needles.  Trouble  with  that,  however,  was  that 
the  milk  soon  became  too  strong  to  use  for  food. 
But  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  very 
simple.  Paul  had  all  the  cream  churned  to  but¬ 
ter,  and  when  the  snow  and  ice  melted  he  kept 
his  logging  roads  slippery  and  in  good  sleighing 
condition  by  greasing  them  with  the  yaller  cow’s 
butter.  Thus  he  was  able  to  extend  the  logging 
season  as  far  into  the  summer  each  year  as  he 
wished. 

But  after  a  while  the  yaller  cow’s  diet  of  pine 
needles  seemed  to  have  an  ill  effect  upon  her. 
She  began  to  get  thin  and  scrawny,  until  finally 
Paul  invented  a  big  pair  of  grass-green  goggles 
which  he  fitted  to  the  yaller  cow’s  eyes.  Then 
she  grew  fat  and  healthy  once  more.  The 
goggles,  besides  keeping  the  brightness  of  the 
snow  from  her  eyes,  made  everything  look  like 
grass  to  her.  Paul  fitted  her  out  also  with  a 
pair  of  snowshoes,  and  turned  her  loose  every 
day  in  the  gleaming  snow.  Thereafter,  she 
wandered  about  contentedly,  feeding  heartily 
upon  the  drifted  snow,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  pas¬ 
ture  clover! 
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One  Does  N ot  hive 


By  EDITOR  ED 


By  Bread  Alone 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  our  farm  was  about 
the  only  one  up  and  down  the  whole  val¬ 
ley  which  had  a  mowed  lawn  and  lots  of  flowers. 
Now  a  majority  have  attractive  flowers  and 
lawns.  That’s  progress ! 

But  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  You  know  what  a  shock  one  gets  when 
he  approaches  many  a  farmstead  from  the  back! 
What  cluttered  holes  a  lot  of  farm  backyards 
are!  Unmowed  grass,  straggly  weeds,  garbage, 
heaps  of  empty  tin  cans,  and  unsightly  wood 
piles  are  what  too  often  meet  the  eye.  Yet  is  it 
not  true  that  so  far  as  the  family  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  sees  more  of  the  backyard  on  the  farm 
than  it  does  of  the  front  yard?  Incidentally, 
garbage  disposal  is  a  hard  problem  for  the  farm 
wife.  In  the  city  all  the  housewife  has  to  do  is 
to  set  garbage  in  front  of  her  house  once  a  week 
and  it  is  carried  away.  But  in  the  country  there 
is  no  good  place  for  it. 

It  is  marvellous  what  a  few  hours  spent  in 
just  picking  up  trash  will  do  in  improving  the 
appearance  around  the  farm  home.  Clutter  is 
perhaps  the  worst  enemy  of  beauty.  Sometimes 
the  removal  of  a  worthless  shed  will  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  farmstead.  Well  located 
piled  wood  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  suggesting 
comfort  for  the  coming  winter ;  but  usually  the 
wood  pile  is  an  eyesore  because  it  is  dumped  un¬ 
piled  in  the  wrong  place.  A  few  inexpensive 
shrubs  from  nearby  woods  will,  if  rightly 
located,  add  much  to  the  looks  of  a  place.  But 
most  of  all,  a  few  dollars  worth  of  paint  and 


The  transformation  shown  below  was  chiefly 
a  matter  of  moving  the  corn  crib  and  trash, 
at  no  cost  except  for  labor.  Red  paint,  with 
white  trimmings,  did  the  trick  with  the  barn. 


Two  coats  of  white  paint,  plus  a  new  roof,  a 
few  other  small  repairs,  and  a  lot  of  picking 
up,  changed  this  from  a  place  in  which  to 
STAY  to  a  home  in  which  to  LIVE. 


some  of  your  own  time  in  putting  it  on  will  work 
wonders.  A  fresh  coat  not  only  preserves  the 
buildings  but  adds  plea'sure  to  all  who  live  therein. 

For  several  years  American  Agriculturist  has 
cooperated  with  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Federation  and  4-H  Clubs  in  New  York  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  yard  improvement  contest.  County 
prizes  are  provided  by  a  county  committee.  State 
prizes,  to  which  American  Agriculturist  con¬ 
tributes,  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Federation  in 
November.  If  interested  in  the  contest,  write 
American  Agriculturist  for  further  information. 

But  you  don’t  need  to  enter  a  contest  to  do 
some  inexpensive  things  to  make  the  old  home 
more  beautiful.  See  what  a  little  fixing  did  with 
the  places  shown  on  this  page. 


Does  your  backyard  look  like  this 

- or  like  the  view,  at  the  left,  of 

the  same  place  after  some  inex¬ 
pensive  improvements  were  made? 
Back  views  of  houses  are  even 
more  important  to  the  folks  who 
live  in  them  than  the  fronts.  All 
that  was  done  here  was  to  clear 
the  backyard,  sow  a  new  lawn,  nail 
up  the  broken  doors  and  siding, 
and  put  on  a  coat  of  paint.  There 
was  no  cost  except  for  paint  and 
lawn  seed.  The  farmer  did  the 
work  himself  between  spells  of 
farm  work. 

— Picture,  by  courtesy  Federal  band  But 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


*128.51  in  a  Week 
ng  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T. 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME,  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAY 
WEEKLY  —  CASH  BONUSES  — 
valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


J.T.  FULK 


Indiana 


STARK  NURSERIES,  a.a.  8-35 

Box  S.  W.  57  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - 

P.  O. . - . - . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D _ State - 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ::  ::  By  FRANK  APP 


SOME  of  the 
vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  located  on  high 
priced  land  in 
northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  are  advocating 
a  Northeast- 
ern  Vegetable  Growers’  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  market  aid  or  re¬ 
lief.  Low  vegetable  prices,  together 
with  their  system  of  marketing,  makes 
their  present  position  extremely  hazar¬ 
dous.  Until  recently,  growers  of  this 
area  have  never  felt  the  need  to  or¬ 
ganize  or  join  with  other  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  situation. 
Their  market  costs  were  low,  and  even 
though  we  had  a  moderate  drop  of  vege¬ 
table  prices  in  the  past  they  could  still 
sell  their  crops  on  nearby  markets  to 
unorganized  fruit  and  vegetable  trade. 
They  had  their  own  farmers’  markets 
and  could  control,  reasonably  well,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  products  to  the  trade 
which  did  not  demand  a  uniform  pack¬ 
age,  grade  or  variety.  The  peddler, 
huckster,  independent  retailer  and 
small  wholesaler  purchase  these  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  greater  amount  of  rainfall, 
which  has  increased  production  in  all 
areas,  together  with  more  competition 
from  distant  vegetable  regions,  may 
force  some  changes  upon  nearby  grow¬ 
er  who,  in  past,  has  had  such  a  favor¬ 
able  position  in  the  industry. 

Needs  «f  the  vegetable  grower  were 
recognized  at  the  Northeastern  States 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  C,  KONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c:  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING'S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


T  TFFTIMF  IOR _ No  delivering,  investing  or 

LirLUMD  JUD  collecting.  Book  orders  for 
big  paying  line  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  Free 
replacement.  Competition  reduced.  Investigate  by  letter 
to  appreciate.  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier. 
Stevens,  Wm.  Belt,  Dunlap.  I00-90C;  500-S3. :  1 000- $5. 
PREPAID.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


WELL  ROOTED  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Postpaid.  200- 
60c:  400-$ 1 .00.  Expressed  1, 000-$l. 00. 

MELLINGER’S,  NORTH  LIMA,  OHIO. 


Richman’s  Corn  Harvester.  Poorman’s  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Should  H ave  a  Northeastern 

V egetahle  Growers'  Council ? 


Agricultural  Conference  last  November. 
These  needs  were  clarified  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Northeast, 
after  making  a  careful  study  and  sur¬ 
vey  of  entire  situation.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  call  for  more  thorough  market 
reporting,  more  efficient  marketing  ter¬ 
minals,  a  system  of  selling  that  would 
move  large  crops  into  consumption  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  waste  and 
spoil  the  better  development  of  farm¬ 
ers’  marketing  organizations,  including 
auction  markets  and  regional  markets, 
the  consideration  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  additional  research  which 
would  serve  the  sound  development  of 
the  industry.  The  Committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  consideration  should 
be  given  handling  of  surpluses  through 
relief  agencies.  I  understand  govern¬ 
ment  is  preparing  to  purchase  300,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  relieve  distressed 
condition  of  present  potato  market. 
Growers  around  this  metropolitan  area 
are  asking  that  similar  aid  be  given  for 
their  miscellaneous  vegetables,  of  which 
they  have  an  over-supply.  Up  to  present 
time  purchase  of  surplus  products  has 
not  always  worked  to  satisfaction  of  all 
growers.  The  area  from  which  a  pur¬ 
chase  is  made,  feels  the  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence,  whereas  those  areas  in  which 
distributiccF  "re  made  feel  these  sup¬ 
plies  depress  their  markets.  If  surpluses 
are  to  be  purchased  we  must  handle 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  normal  distribution  of 
growers  from  other  areas.  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 
Nevertheless,  a  plan  is  being  formulat¬ 
ed  to  organize  a  vegetable  growers’ 
council.  These  plans  are  to  be  present¬ 
ed  at  American  Association  of  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  annual  meeting  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  next  month. 

Normal  Movement  to  Market  Cannot 
Be  Disturbed  Without  Loss  to  Grower 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  potato 
growers  have  withheld  their  potatoes 
from  market  at  a  peg  price  of  $2.00  per 
barrel.  They  are  reported  to  have  mov¬ 
ed  approximately  6,000  cars,  with  about 
4,000  cars  more  to  dig.  New  Jersey  is 
beginning  to  dig  her  crop.  Eastern 
Shore,  this  past  week,  dropped  its  price 
to  $1.50.  With  the  two  states  market¬ 
ing  at  same  time  growers  of  both  areas 
are  facing  the  worst  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  they  have  had  in  years.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  fix  prices  through  group 
action,  because  arbitrary  fixing  of 
prices  is  too  high  to  move  crop  if  price 
is  fixed  satisfactory  to  grower.  Ap¬ 
parently  consumer  preferred  to  buy  old 
potatoes  from  Maine  rather  than  pay 
$2.00  a  barrel  for  new  potatoes,  plus 
marketing  costs.  We  cannot  successful¬ 
ly  handle  our  marketing  until  we  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
both  producer  and  consumer.  Too  often 
a  distributor  pegs  his  margin  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  When  Boston  head  let¬ 
tuce  was  selling  from  25  to  50  cents  a 
crate,  the  retail  grocer  added  $1.25  a 
crate  for  his  margin,  regardless  of  low 
price  to  producer.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
grower  could  arrange  with  distributors 
to  advertise  large  crops  at  a  reduced 
price  to  consumer,  most  of  these  crops 
could  be  placed  in  consumption  at  much 
better  return  to  grower.  This  cannot 
be  done,  however,  if  distributor  is  de¬ 
termined  to  retain  $1.25  a  crate  for  let¬ 
tuce  regardless  of  size  of  crop,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  he  pays  producer  for 
this  crate.  In  the  future,  distributor 
must  sell  at  reduced  margins  when 


large  crops  are  available.  They  must 
advertise  large  crops  and  high  quality 
usually  associated  with  large  crops.  I 
believe  a  good  system  of  merchandising 
could  advertise  its  reduced  margin  of 
selling  as  well  as  reduced  price  it  was 
selling  for. 

Federal  Health  Authorities  Aggressive¬ 
ly  Seeking  Infringement  of  Residue 
Tolerances  on  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables 

Yesterday  morning  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
working  through  the  Bureau  of  Health 
from  the  Philadelphia  office.  This  offi¬ 
cial  was  seeking  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  use  of  soil  disinfectants  for  con¬ 
trolling  lettuce  drop,  where  Boston 
head  lettuce  was  being  grown.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  I  knew  of  no  one  who  was 
following  this  practice.  This  official  felt 
it  was  possible  that  lettuce  grown  in 
disinfected  soils  might  contain  sufficient 
poison  to  come  under  ban  of  health  au¬ 
thorities.  He  then  discussed,  somewhat 
at  length,  the  residue  problem  and  use 
of  arsenicals  on  both  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  use  of  florine  for 
spraying  of  apples.  We  have  the  anom¬ 
alous  situation  of  a  government  depart¬ 
ment  having  two  divisions  working  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another.  Much  of 
this  information  the  health  authorities 
are  seeking,  is  right  in  their  own  de¬ 
partment  in  the  files  of  another 
division. 

The  procedure  of  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  important  area  is  proving 
quite  irksome  to  many  of  the  growers. 
One  prominent  grower  had  three 
samples  taken  by  representative  of  our 
Philadelphia  office.  After  the  first 
sample,  he  was  told  he  could  not  ship; 
the  second  sample  he  was  told  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right,  to  procede  and  ship. 
He  followed  instructions  of  the  official, 
shipped  his  cherries  to  Philadelphia 
market,  where  a  third  sample  was 
taken  and  the  shipment  seized.  There 
is  no  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  authorities.  Best  enforcement  of 
our  Food  and  Drug  Act  will  be  made 
by  friendly  cooperation  with  state  au¬ 
thorities  and  by  friendly  cooperation 
with  growers  who  are  trying  to  follow 
recommendations  of  both  Federal  and 
State,  so  as  to  keep  within  limits  of 
law. 


V- 


“It  ain’t  gonna  hurt  nuthin ’  to  try- 

io  it.  9” _ TTTTVIK 


CVS  HT1T  — Box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs  select 
» *»**»-*  cigarette  or  pipe  Burley,  $1.00. 
CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


This  picture  shows  the  new  Fordson  and  the  wheelless  plow 
— a  combination  that  is  made  to  do  the  job  the  way  you  want 
it  done.  With  this  outfit,  you  can  plow  side  hills,  fence-rows, 
small  patches,  and  square  or  round  corners  as  good  as  you 
can  with  horses. 

The  new  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor  is  a  dependable 
and  practical  farm  power  unit.  It  gives  year-round  service 
and  year-round  satisfaction.  It  is  an  economical  tractor 
for  all  farm  uses. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  complete  description  of  the 
new  Fordson,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

NOTE:  Parts  for  all  models  of  Fordsons  available  through  your  Ford  or 
Fordson  dealer.  Make  sure  you  get  genuine  Fordson  parts. 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  &  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Phone:  Sunset  6-3360 
Sherman  &  Sheppard,  Inc. 

34th  Street  &  2nd  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Sunset  6-3360 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  the  new  features  of  the  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor. 


Name 


Post  Office - - state 


THINGS  START  HAPPENING 


^Quality  merchandise  is  not  enough.  Lower  price 
is  not  enough,  sears  service  has  got  to  be 
faster!  And  it  is  this  combination  of  better  goods 
for  less  money,  delivered  sooner,  that  keeps  you, 
year  in  and  year  out,  a  satisfied  Sears  customer. 

Sears  whole  battle  is  to  keep  that  mail  box,  out  in 
front  of  your  house,  in  every  way  your  favorite  store 
and  by  all  odds  your  closest  store.  The  day  you 
can  no  longer  get  quicker  service  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  dropping  it 
into  that  box . . .  that  day  we  lose  a  good  customer. 

Which  explains  why  we  have  seen  fit  to  put,  not 
one,  but  two  big,  full-fledged  mail  order  plants 
into  this  territory  . .  .  one  in  Philadelphia  . . .  one 
in  Boston.  And  why  the  “Dawn  Patrol,,  comes  on 
duty  in  each  of  these  plants  every  morning,  while 
you  are  still  fast  asleep  ...  to  pick  out  your  order 
and  see  that  it’s  all  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  order¬ 
filling  force  promptly  at  8  o’clock. 


You’re  not  interested  in  all  the  lightning-fast  oper¬ 
ations  ...  the  checking,  inspection,  packing,  mail¬ 
ing,  and  so  on ...  all  that  is  Sears  job!  All  you  want 
to  know  is  that  your  order  will  be  carefully  filled 
and,  without  fail,  shipped  the  same  day  received. 

I 

For  which  you  have  our  word . . .  underwritten  by 
what  we  really  believe  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
faithful  organization  in  Sears  whole  history. 

So  long  as  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  operate  the 
besFmail  service  in  the  world,  and  American  trans-i 
portation  remains  the  fastest,  you  have  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  The  instant  we  get  a  letter  from  you^ 
depend  on  it  ... 

things  start  happening! 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

©  *935  S.  R.  &  Co* 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.  Philadelphia  .  .  .  BOSTON 
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#  Reliefers  Must  Help 
Farmers 


ABLE-BODIED  men  on  relief  rolls  in 
mid-western  States  have  had  a  jolt. 
Scores  of  farmers,  unable  to  get  help 
at  the  height  of  their  work  season, 
complained  to  State  authorities  that 
reliefers  were  turning  down  offers  of 
work,  preferring  to  idle  at  taxpayer’s 
expense.  Complaints  were  investigated, 
with  result  that,  in  South  Dakota,  re¬ 
lief  offices  have  been  closed  and  notices 
posted  that  all  relief  is  suspended  until 
farmers  needing  men  to  help  with  the 
harvest  have  been  supplied. 

In  Iowa,  many  counties  are  denying 
work  relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  to  join  the  threshers.  Other 
States  taking  similar  action  are  Illi¬ 
nois,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  .Ohio,  Michigan. 

SLANT:  High  time  some  of  loafers 
on  relief  rolls  are  told  where  to  get  off 
at!  Other  States  should  copy  Mid-west 
example.  Farmers  everywhere  have  had 
to  contend  with  dearth  of  help  caused 
by  government  relief  policies. 

9  Monetary  Experts 
Debate 


When  Doctors  Disagree 

O  Ithaca  after  the  flood  (not 
Noah’s)  came  some  famous  eco¬ 
nomists  on  program  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cooperation  to  fight  over 
monetary  policies.  Chief  result:  firm  be¬ 
lief  of  those  who  listened  that  Drs. 
George  Warren  and  Frank  Pearson  of 
Cornell  are  right  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  depression  is  dishonest  dollar. 

Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  economist,  former  United  States 
Treasury  Adviser,  held  that  depression 
was  not  so  much  a  monetary  problem 
as  one  of  production  and  consumption; 
admitted  dollar  devaluation  had  helped 
temporarily  but  not  permanently;  ad¬ 
vocated  return  to  fixed  gold  standard; 
said  depression  was  a  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  things  to  produce  at  reasonable 
profit,  thereby  employing  great  masses 
of  people  and  using  larger  quantities  of 
materials;  cited  adequate  housing  as 
example  of  what  might  be  done;  claim¬ 
ed  that  further  progress  would  have 
been  made  if  dollar  had  not  been  de¬ 
valued. 


Now  Uncle  Sam  Needs  Relief. 


Dr.  James  H.  Rogers,  Yale  economist, 
said  that  even  the  American  farmer, 
for  whom  our  gold  dollar  was  primarily 
adopted,  now  finds  himself  more  in  need 
of  foreign  markets  for  his  produce  than 
for  a  future  temporary  stimulus  to 
prices.  Dr.  Rogers  also  suggested  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  Money,  organized 
much  like  our  present  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be 
influenced  by  politics. 

James  D.  Mooney,  vice-president  of 
General  Motors  Company,  proposed 
early  return  to  fixed  gold  standard  on 
present  basis  of  $35  per  ounce. 

During  the  week,  Drs.  Warren  and 
Pearson  proved  clear  relation  between 
commodity  prices  and  gold,  showed 
how  prosperity  had  returned  in  other 
countries  when  they  had  devalued  their 
currency;  advocated  a  managed  cur¬ 
rency  determined  not  by  ONE  commod¬ 
ity  like  gold,  but  by  MANY  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

After  listening  to  the  various  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  important  subject,  one 
concluded  that  the  economists  were 
not  so  far  apart  in  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  differing  only  in  details  of  work¬ 
ing  those  principles  out  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice. 

Building  Boom  Ahead? 

Interesting  was  Dr.  Pearson’s  pre¬ 
diction  that  volume  of  building  con¬ 
struction  will  rise  from  1936  to  1942, 
and  that  value  of  gold  will  fall.  Said 
he,  “if  these  two  events  should  occur, 
business  will  be  very  active,  and  real 
estate  will  be  a  prized  possession,  not 
a  drug  on  the  market  as  is  now  the 
case. 

“Full  employment  cannot  be  achiev¬ 
ed,  building  will  not  start,  until  income 
from  rents  rises.  With  higher  employ¬ 
ment  and  increasing  marriages,  vacan¬ 
cies  will  decrease,  rents  will  rise,  and 
finally  construction  will  start.’’ 

SLANT:  Let  her  go,  Gallagher!  The 
sooner  the  better! 


*  AAA 


Fighting  bitterly  about  aaa 
amendments  in  torrid  Washington 
atmosphere,  Senate  on  July  23  finally 
passed  them.  House  had  already  put 
through  similar  bill.  Some  time  will  be 
required  in  conference  between  two 
Houses  to  reconcile  the  many  differ¬ 
ences,  and  then  bill  goes  to  President 
for  signature. 

As  results  of  bitter  attack,  often  by 
Democratic  leaders,  Senate  version  of 
new  agricultural  bill  has  toned  down 
some  of  demands  made  by  Secretary 
Wallace.  Price-fixing  features  sought 
by  AAA  were  defeated,  as  was  also 
plan  to  bar  suits  for  recovery  of  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes,  though  bill  provides  that 
burden  of  proof  is  on  processor  to  show 
he  has  not  passed  tax  on  to  consumer. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  issue 
orders  to  limit  production  of  a  commod¬ 
ity,  allot  produce  quotas  to  handlers, 
allot  marketing  quotas  to  handlers,  de¬ 
termine  extent  of  a  surplus,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  disposition.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  commodities,  wheat,  cotton, 
hogs,  tobacco,  many  new  products  will 
be  subject  to  Secretary’s  “orders.” 
These  include  milk,  fruits  (except  ap¬ 
ples),  potatoes,  vegetables  for  canning, 
asparagus,  soybeans.  Wool,  mohair, 
hops,  bees,  and  poultry  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Passed  were  two  other  amendments, 


demanded  by  Jerome  Barnum  president 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  prohibiting  tax  on  newsprint, 
and  prohibiting  regulation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  marketing  agreements. 

SLANT :  In  general,  even  with  Senate 
modifications,  this  law  will  now  give 
AAA  more  power  toward  centralization 
and  regimentation  in  spite  of  court  de¬ 
cisions  declaring  unconstitutional  sim¬ 
ilar  powers  once  held  by  NRA,  and  in 
spite  of  more  recent  court  decisions 
against  AAA  itself. 


9  W here  Important 
Bills  Stand 


Social  Security 

Provides  immediate  assistance  to 
aged,  compulsory  contributions,  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  as¬ 
sistance  to  mothers  and  children,  and 
aid  to  crippled  children  and  dependent 
blind.  Passed  both  Houses;  now  in  con¬ 
ference.  See  “Slants,”  issue  of  July  6 
for  details. 

Guffey  Coal  Bill 

Would  create  miniature  NRA  in  soft 
coal  industry,  tending  toward  making 
soft  coal  mining  public  utility.  Now  in 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Probably  will  pass,  although  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  unconstitutional. 

Banking  Bill 

Centralizes  control  of  banks  in  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  Compromise  bill  with¬ 
out  Goldsborough  Amendment  passed 
by  both  Houses.  President  will  sign. 

Currency  Bill 

Outlawing  suits  on  governmental 
gold  obligations.  Passed  House;  in 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Will  pass. 

AAA  Amendments 

Further  centralize  control  and  regi¬ 
mentation  of  agriculture  in  AAA.  Pass¬ 
ed  both  House  and  Senate.  Now  in  con¬ 
ference.  See  this  page  for  details. 

Roosevelt’s  '“Share  the  Wealth”  Tax 
Program 

Increases  taxes  on  inheritance,  large 
incomes,  and  corporations.  Now  being 
studied  by  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Likely  to  pass  this  session 
or  next. 

Thirty-hour  Week  Bill 

Not  much  chance  of  passing. 

Truck  Regulation 

Providing  drastic  regulation  of 
trucks.  Will  probably  pass. 


Farm  News 


For  More  Farm  Electricity 

SET  aside  by  government  from  work 
relief  funds,  to  help  along  the  job  of 
rural  electrification,  is  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Loans  may  be  made  from 
this  sum  to  utility  companies  to  do  the 
job  themselves;  or,  if  they  cannot 
handle  it,  loans  may  be  granted  to 
counties  or  municipalities  or  to  coop¬ 
erative  organizations. 

Tompkins  and  Seneca  Counties  of  New 
York  have  well-laid  plans  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  extending  electric  ser¬ 
vice  at  reasonable  rates  to  most  of  the 
good  farms  in  those  counties.  In  1923 
only  120  thousand  farms  in  the  United 
States  were  electrified.  By  1933  this 
number  had  grown  to  800  thousand,  but 
the  magic  current  is  still  a  long  way 


short  of  reaching  America’s  5  million 
farms. 

SLANT :  There  is  nothing  that  farm¬ 
ers  want  more  than  electricity.  Hope 
the  utility  companies  will  complete  this 
rural  electrification  job  themselves.  No 
one  else  has  had  the  experience,  and 
the  utilities  have  made  the  start.  But 
if  the  power  companies  will  not,  some¬ 
body  else  will,  for  rural  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  this  service  and  are  going  to 
demand  it. 

Credit  for  Part  Time  Farmers 

New  ruling  by  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  now  makes  it  easier  for  small 
part-time  farmers  to  obtain  Farm 
Credit  loans.  Under  new  rules,  Land 
Bank  commissioner  may  grant  loan  not 
only  on  basis  of  normal  agricultural 
value  of  farm,  as  in  past,  but  also  on 
basis  of  sales  and  rental  values  because 
of  location  and  resident  improvements. 

Halfway  Out  of  Depression 

Asked  recently  where  we  stood  in  the 
depression,  Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of 
Cornell  replied:  “Halfway  out.”  Re¬ 
ports  from  many  sources  bear  out  Dr. 
Warren’s  statement.  In  agriculture,  net 
cash  income,  with  all  expenses  out,  was 
a  billion  dollars  more  in  1934  than  in 
1933,  and  nearly  two  billion  dollars 
more  than  in  1932;  and  indications  are 
that  total  farm  income  will  be  up¬ 
ped  another  billion  this  year.  But 
it  is  not  only  what  the  farmer  gets 
but  what  he  has  to  pay  that  counts. 
There  is  improvement  also  in  ratio 
between  receipts  and  costs,  in  the 
last  twelve  months  alone,  from  70  to 
82.  Price  students  say  that  relationships 
are  better  now  for  trade  between  town 
and  country  than  they  have  been  since 
1930. 


#  Government 
At  the  Throttle ? 


RAILROAD  labor  executives,  some 
of  them  anyway,  want  Federal 
government  to  manage  and  operate 
railroads.  Such  a  resolution  was  pass¬ 
ed  by  Railway  Labor  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  argued  that  private  man¬ 
agement  resulted  in  abuses. 

SLANT:  Not  so  many  abuses  boys, 
as  there  would  be  with  politicians  at 
the  throttle! 


Bigger  U.  S.  Navy 


BECAUSE  our  naval  strength  is  far 
below  treaty  limits,  new  naval  sup¬ 
ply  bill  appropriates  $460,000,000  to 
provide  13  new  vessels.  Secretary  of 
Navy  Swanson  says  American  govern¬ 
ment  will  do  nothing  to  force  competi¬ 
tion  in  naval  building  until  after  De¬ 
cember  1936,  when  London  Treaty  ex¬ 
pires. 

Said  the  Secretary:  “I  am  hopeful 
that  a  new  treaty  will  be  negotiated 
which  will  prevent  a  race  in  arma¬ 
ments.”  SLANT:  So  say  we  all! 


9  Good  News  For  TV  A 


IMPORTANT  victory  for  New  Deal 
was  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals’  decision  that  TVA  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority)  government’s  giant 
power  project,  is  constitutional.  This 
sustains  government  right  to  sell  sur¬ 
plus  electric  power  in  competition  with 
private  utilities,  and  reverses  previous 
decision  of  one  Alabama  Judge,  W.  I. 
Grubb.  Question  of  TVA  legality  was 
raised  by  stockholders  of  Alabama 
Power  Company,  who  claimed  that 
TVA  was  “engaged  in  illegal  competi¬ 
tion”  with  their  company. 

Said  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals:  “It  is 
the  contention  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  that  as  an  agency  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  EXPECTED  APPLE  CROP  IN  IMPORTANT  STATES 


Condition  —  July  I  Production  —  In  Bushels 

10  year  5  year  av.  Forecast 

States  average  1934  1935  1928-1932  1934  July  I,  1935 

Majne  . 75  30  60  1,830,000  556,000  855,000 

New  Hampshire  _  73  34  69  887,000  312,000  690,000 

Vermont  .  76  38  62  834,000  255,000  576,000 

Massachusetts  . —  69  42  68  2,796,000  1,435,000  2,535,000 

Rhode  island  . —  71  33  64  328,000  97,000  253.000 

Connecticut  . 70 _  40 _ 59 _ 1,1 12,000 _ 356,000 _ 715,000 


Total  N.  E _  71.8  37.2  64.2  7,787,000  3,011,000  5,624,000 

New  York  _ _  60  33  61  19,012,000  11,844,000  17,812,000 

Pennsylvania  . .  56  38  63  9,584,000  8,554,000  11,968,000 

Illinois  . .  54  25  64  4,545,000  2.435,000  6,784,000 

Michigan  .  58  44  70  6,641,000  6,464,000  9,842,000 

Missouri  .  50  39  76  2,434,000  1,534,000  4,484,000 

Virginia  .  48  28  56  13,160,000  9,275,000  15,900,000 

West  Virginia  . .  46  27  53  6,947,000  3,630,000  6,600,000 

Idaho  .  74  57  83  5,066,000  3,312,000  5,934,000 

Washington  _  73  75  75  33,510,000  33,000,000  32,680,000 

Oregon  .  74  78  65  5,082,000  4,780,000  3,840,000 

California  .  73 _ 54 _ 79 _ 10,156,000 _ 6,500,000 _ 9,750,000 


U.  S.  Total  .  59.8  44.9  64.5  161.333.000  120,670,000  170,232,000 


Fruit  Prospects 
Better  Than  Last  Year 


BASED  on  conditions  around  July  1, 
apple  men  in  New  England  are 
looking  for  a  crop  of  5,624,000  bushels. 
That  looks  big  when  compared  to  last 
year’s  light  crop  of  3,011,000  bushels, 
but  small  when  compared  to  the  five 
year  average,  which  was  7,787,000 
bushels. 

In  New  England,  those  who  have  a 
good  proportion  of  McIntosh  and 
Wealthies  report  good  crops  of  these 
varieties,  with  light  crops  on  Baldwins, 
Gravensteins  and  Northern  Spies,  and 
moderate  crops  on  other  varieties.  Too 
much  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  in  June 
was  very  favorable  for  scab  in  orch¬ 
ards  which  were  not  thoroughly  spray¬ 
ed  and  on  susceptible  varieties  such  as 
McIntosh. 

In  New  York  State  the  prospect  is 
for  a  total  production  of  17,812,000 
bushels,  much  better  than  last  year’s 
crop  but  still  below  the  five  year  aver¬ 
age.  Conditions  of  the  crop  are  very 
uneven.  In  general  the  younger  trees 
promise  a  better  crop  while  many  old¬ 
er  trees  have  a  very  light  set  of  fruit. 
Weather  conditions  in  many  areas 
made  it  nearly  impossible  to  control 
scab. 

In  all  North  Atlantic  states  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  have  lost  many  trees 
by  cold  injury  during  the  past  two 
years;  Baldwins  suffered  especially 
heavy  losses.  Also  this  spring  there 
was  a  heavy  infestation  of  tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  mostly  in  non-commercial 
orchards. 

In  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  apple 
area,  conditions  are  reported  as  uni¬ 
formly  good,  except  in  part  of  West 
Virginia,  where  York  Imperials  are 
light,  and  prospects  promise  a  crop 
even  better  than  the  five  year  average. 

In  the  western  box  apple  states  of 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  crop  promises  to  be  10  per 
cent  greater  than  a  year  ago  but  about 
3  per  cent  less  than  the  five  year  av¬ 
erage. 

For  the  entire  country  the  apple  crop 
is  estimated  at  170,000,000  bushels,  5 
per  cent  above  the  five  year  average 
and  40  per  cent  above  last  year’s  small 
crop.  In  general  summer  and  early 
fall  varieties  appear  to  have  heavier 
crops  than  late  varieties. 

Pears 

New  York  expects  a  pear  crop  of 
765,000  bushels,  considerably  less  than 
last  year’s  yield  of  1  011,000  bushels. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  crop 
will  be  11  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
1934. 

Peaches 

In  New  York  State  the  peach  crop 
should  be  better  than  a  year  ago. 
Western  New  York  will  have  most  of 
the  peaches,  as  Hudson  Valley  con¬ 


ditions  promise  a  small  yield.  Leaf 
curl  has  been  especially  bad  on  neglect¬ 
ed  trees.  Here  is  expected  production 
in  important  states: 


Production  (Thousand  bushels) 


State 

5  year  average 

1934 

1935 

New  York  . 

1,617 

41 

598 

New  Jersey  . 

1,692 

22 

800 

Pennsylvania  .. . 

1,708 

442 

1.675 

Ohio  . 

1,089 

228 

1,584 

Illinois  . 

1,751 

528 

3,420 

Indiana  . _... 

658 

192 

1,084 

Maryland  . 

509 

82 

382 

Virginia  . . 

839 

414 

756 

North  Carolina  . 

1,980 

2.312 

2,380 

Georgia  . 

5,749 

5,610 

5.712 

California  . _.. 

23,844 

20,627 

17,335 

United  States  _ 

56.451 

45,665 

52,870 

Outlook  for  Potatoes 

WHILE  many  things  may  happen 
to  change  potato  crop  estimates 
during  the  next  month,  the  last  govern¬ 
ment  report  showed  2  per  cent  fewer 
acres  planted  than  were  harvested  last 
year.  U.  S.  acreage  planted  totals 
3,256,000.  Actual  yield  per  acre  will 
depend  upon  weather  and  disease  con¬ 
ditions,  but  if  weather  is  average,  crop 
will  be  about  367,587,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  385,421,- 
000  bushels. 

These  states  show  acreage  decreases 
as  follows:  Maine,  6  per  cent;  New 
York,  5;  Pennsylvania,  7;  Wisconsin, 
3;  Idaho,  7. 

Acreage  increases  are  shown  by  the 
following  states:  Ohio,  4  per  cent; 
North  Dakota,  2;  Nebraska,  13. 

Conditions  in  early  part  of  season 
were  favorable  for  most  parts  of  the 
country,  although  planting  in  north¬ 
eastern  states  was  delayed  two  or  three 
weeks  and  some  acreage  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  central  states  had  to  be  re¬ 
planted  because  of  rotted  seed.  Recent 
damage  to  potatoes  by  floods  in  New 
York  cut  prospects  considerably,  but 
just  how  much  is  not  known  at  this 
writing. 

Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  pota¬ 
toes  are  moving  to  market.  While  dry 
weather  hurt  the  L.  I.  crop  some,  re¬ 
cent  rains  promise  a  good  if  not  a 
bumper  crop. 

Probable  Potato  Crop  in  Important 
States 

Indicated 

production 

Thousands  thousands  of 


of 

acres 

bushels. 

States 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Maine  . 

.  170 

160 

55,250 

38,400 

New  York 

.  210 

200 

32.550 

26,000 

Pennsylvania  ... 

.  200 

186 

34.000 

24,180 

Michigan  . 

.  268 

268 

34,304 

25,460 

Wisconsin  . 

.  261 

253 

31,320 

23,782 

Minnesota  . 

.  334 

334 

23.380 

26,720 

North  Dakota  . 

.  132 

135 

5,940 

10,800 

South  Dakota 

43 

51 

1.290 

3,825 

10  Minor  Late 

Surplus  490 

507 

54,240 

74,479 

18  Surplus  Late  .  2,108 

2,094 

272,274 

253,646 

12  Other  Late 

414 

414 

39,894 

41,784 

Total  7  Intermediate...  337 

325 

33,810 

37.321 

Total  II  Early 

States.  453 

423 

39,443 

34,838 

Total  United 

States..  3,312 

3,256 

185,421 

367,589 
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NEW  1936 

BATTERY-OPERATED 


HILCO 


Get  every 
broadcast  service 
in  the  air , 
including  the 
new  U.  S.  GovU 


WEATHER 

FORECASTS 


PHILCO  643  BABY  GRAND  f„v 

anced”  features  include  Precision  Radio  Dial,  Automatic  Aerial  Selector, 
Tone  Control,  Full  Automatic  Volume  Control,  Permanent  Field  Dyna¬ 
mic  Speaker,  “Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power 
Unit.  Hand-rubbed  cabinet  of  Oriental  Walnut.  Complete 

with  batteries . 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $84.50) 


'C'JNJOY  matchless  Foreign  and  American  reception  with  this 
new  1936  Philco  —  the  finest  radio  ever  built  for  unwired 


homes!  Thrill  to  fascinating  programs  from  Europe,  Africa, 
South  America  and  other  distant  lands!  Get  the  new  U.  S.  Gov¬ 


ernment  Weather  Forecasts!  Tune-in  your  favorite  American 
broadcasts  better  than  ever  before!  Plus  Police  Calls,  Aircraft, 


Ship  and  Amateur  Stations !  Glorious  tone  —  easy,  accurate  tun¬ 
ing  —  more  stations  —  greater  distance !  Lowest  cost  battery- 


set  operation  in  all  radio! 

DU  1 1  rn  C9IF  Brings  in  American  Sta- 
■  nil-ww  V4Jr  tions,  Foreign  Broadcasts 
the  world  over,  Police  Calls,  Aircraft,  Ship  and 
Amateur  Stations.  New  “balanced”  features 
include  Precision  Radio  Dial,  Automatic  Aerial 
Selector,  Full  Automatic  Volume  Control,  Tone 
Control,  Permanent  Field  Dynamic  Speaker, 
“Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit  and  long¬ 
life  A  Power  Unit.  Satin-finish  — 

Walnut  cabinet.  Complete  with  bat-  $^C 
teries  ......  — 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $80) 

A  Baby  Grand  with  all 
the  features  listed  above. 
Handsome  cabinet  of  satin-finish  $eo.95 
Walnut.  Complete  with  batteries 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $64.95) 

PHILCOS  FOR  AMERICAN 
BROADCASTS  ONLY  —  $49.95  up 


PHILCO  623B 


32-volt  PHILCOS 

For  homes  using  32-volt  farm  lighting 
systems.  Also  all-electric  Philcos,  $20  up. 
Auto  radios,  $42.95  up. 


Liberal  Trade-in  Allowance 
EASY  TERMS* 


See  Your  Local  Philco  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO 
1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO..  INC. 

190  Bank  St..  Burlington.  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St..  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.V. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 

WARNER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

829  N.  Genesee  Sb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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ROBENS  FARMS,  Inc. 

Offers 

Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  50th 

BORN  NOV.  15,  1934. 

MOSTLY  WHITE.  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL.  WELL 
GROWN.  A  SON  OF  SIR  WALKER  INKA 
HOMESTEAD.  GRAND  CHAMPION,  OREGON, 
1924,  1925  AND  1926.  20  A.  R.  DAUGHTERS 

AND  3  PROVEN  SONS.  DAM  IS  K  0  I  ROSA¬ 
LIND.  RECORD  1ST  CALF,  3  YR.  OLD.  305 
DAYS:  MILK  1 1 175-3,  FAT  374.4.  CARRIED 
CALF  254  DAYS.  SHE  IS  A  LARGE  BEAUTIFUL 
HEIFER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  PROMISING 
YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $150.00  TAKES  HIM 


POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  In 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  hulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 

For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old,  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
dams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

L.  «J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

BARDIN’S  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

ARE  OFFERING 
Fancy  grade  Holstein  cows, 
fresh  and  springers. 

Also  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield, N.Y. 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY  FARM 


PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein-F  r  iesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112;  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter, 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


EYPERMEAD 

. . .  Holsteins 

BULL  CALF,  Born  Dec.  5,  1934 

Seven  nearest  dams  average,  946.39  lbs.  butter, 
20,834.98  milk.  Dam’s  C.T.A.  record  17,007  milk, 
622.1  fat,  328  days. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 

Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
His  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
'  S  yr.  sld,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Check  Butterfat  Tests 


I  believe  the  milk  plant  is  not  giving  me 
the  right  butterfat  test  on  my  milk.  This 
month  it  is  lower  than  last  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  it.  Is  there  any  way  that  I 
can  check  on  this  to  be  sure  that  I  am 
getting  the  right  test? 

IN  New  York  State,  and  the  situation 
is  about  the  same  in  other  north¬ 
eastern  states,  there  are  definite  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  state  law  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  milk  producers  and  make  certain 
that  they  get  the  right  butterfat  test 
when  test  is  used  as  basis  of  payment. 
In  New  York,  where  this  subscriber 
lives,  the  following  provisions  are  found 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  law: 

1.  All  glassware  used  where  butter¬ 
fat  tests  are  made  as  basis  for  payment 
of  milk  must  be  tested  for  accuracy  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  When 
found  correct,  they  are  marked  “S.  B.” 
and  if  not  correct,  they  are  thrown 
away. 

2.  Any  person  making  a  butterfat 
test  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  payment 
for  milk  has  to  pass  an  examination 
and  get  a  license  from  the  state.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  insure  that  he  is  com¬ 
petent  to  make  the  test.  If  he  proves 
to  be  unreliable,  the  license  can  be 
taken  away. 

3.  If  a  milk  producer  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  test,  he  may  notify  the  plant 
superintendent  immediately  and  ask 
that  samples  taken  for  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  test  he  kept  in  duplicate.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  he  can  take  his  choice 
of  the  samples  and  have  it  tested  for 
butterfat  without  cost  at  the  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  within  10  days  after 
he  gets  the  sample. 

4.  Milk  plants  paying  on  basis  of 
butterfat  test  must,  according  to  the 
law,  reseal  the  sample  after  the  test 
has  been  made  and  keep  it  for  at  least 
10  days. 

In  addition  to  taking  advantage  of 
the  State  law  write,  if  you  believe  your 
butterfat  test  is  incorrect,  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  your  state, 
giving  him  full  details. 

Most  Tests  Accurate 

Undoubtedly  there  is  less  inaccuracy 
and  unfairness  in  making  butterfat 
test  than  there  was  at  one  time.  Years 
ago  dairymen  actually  feared  to  de¬ 
mand  their  rights  as  to  retesting,  feel¬ 
ing  that  to  do  so  might  result  in  the 
refusal  of  the  plant  to  accept  their 
milk.  Doubtless  inaccurate  tests  are 
still  made  occasionally,  possibly 
through  carelessness  in  taking  a  sample 
or  carelessness  in  making  the  test,  and 
doubtless  on  rare  occasions  through  de¬ 
liberate  intention  to  defraud.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  larger,  responsible  milk 
companies  intend  to  give  accurate  tests. 
Even  if  they  desired  to  be  unfair,  they 
could  not  afford  to  risk  their  reputation 
and  the  loss  of  good  will  which  dis¬ 
covery  would  bring. 

There  are  many  things 
which  influence  the  but¬ 
terfat  test  of  milk.  First, 
the  individual  or  even  an 
entire  dairy  will  vary 
somewhat  from  day  fcb 
day,  for  reasons  which 


The  Babcock  test  for 
milk  or  cream  is  accur¬ 
ate  if  the  tester  is  com¬ 
petent.  Most  states  re¬ 
quire  rigid  examination 
and  license  before  a 
man  can  make  tests  to 
Se  used  as  a  basis  for 
payment  for  milk. 


are  sometimes  difficult  to  find. 

The  biggest  reason  for  change  in 
butterfat  tests  is  stage  of  lactation.  In 
general,  individual  cows  will  give  milk 
of  slightly  higher  butterfat  content  as 
they  approach  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period. 

Cows  with  very  poor  flesh  sometimes 
give  milk  abnormally  low  in  butterfat 
and  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  making  seven-day  tests, 
that  a  fat  cow  will  give  abnormally  rich 
milk  for  a  few  days  after  freshening. 
With  this  exception,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  believed  that  feed  had  no 
effect  on  the  per  cent  of  butterfat,  but 
more  recently  some  tests  indicate  that 
certain  ingredients  may  have  a  definite 
lasting  effect  on  raising  the  butterfat 
test  a  few  points. 

Aside  from  breed  of  the  animal, 
which  is  a  big  factor  in  the  test  of  the 
milk  any  animal  gives,  heredity  has 
the  biggest  effect  on  the  richness  of 
the  milk.  Over  a  period  of  years  a  herd 
can  be  bred  up  on  this  point.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  certain  Holsteins  will  give  milk 
testing  around  4  per  cent  and  this  abili¬ 
ty  is  transferred  to  the  offspring  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  heredity. 


Supports  High  Testers 

In  the  standardization  of  milk  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  now  permitted  to  raise  the  fat 
contents  if  he  wishes.  Inasmuch  as  this 
is  permitted,  then  the  producer  of  high 
testing  milk  should  be  permitted  to  take 
out  cream  or  butterfat  in  order  to  lower 
the  fat  contents  of  his  milk  should  he 
so  desire. 

The  buyers  of  milk  realize  the  addi¬ 
tional  value  of  high  testing  milk,  not 
alone  because  of  its  fat  content  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  solids  not  fat.  Why  not 
meet  the  issue  fairly  and  furnish  them 
with  the  product  which  their  customers 
demand?  Of  course  they  should  pay  what 
it  is  worth,  for  high  testing  milk  is  worth 
more. 

It  is  so  unfair  that  it  borders  on  the 
edge  of  dishonesty  to  tamper  with  milk 
after  it  comes  from  the  cow,  no  matter 
whether  you  call  it  standardization,  or 
by  any  other  name.  All  liberal  and  all 
fair-minded  people  must  admit  that  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  normal,  natural  milk  pro¬ 
duced  from  healthy  cows  is  the  ideal  milk, 
and  that  the  higher  its  food  value,  the 
better  for  the  consumer.  Let’s  attack 
our  problem  on  that  basis. 

—I.  G.  P.,  New  York. 


Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Guernseys 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  lor  Current  Ofierings 

Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

John  A.  Miller,  Owner  David  C.  Way,  Mgr. 


Begeacres  Farm 

(juernseys 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


G.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IcDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

I  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 


rii 

\ 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088 — 10  Ar.  Daughters. 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M., 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 

McDonald  farms 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 

CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 

*  Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  oar  greatest  advertisement  We  specialize  in 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 

Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

.  ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 
Your  Advertisement 
In  These  Columns 


PURE  RRED  RERKSHIRES 

SOWS  — BOARS 
and  PIGS  10  to  14  weeks  old. 

TRIANGLE  FARMS 
Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

Robens  Farms,  Inc.,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II 

N.  Y.  State  Brown  Swiss  CatUe  Breeders  Ass®..  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 
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BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk, 
434  lbs.  fat,  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


Jerseys 

I  Two  or  Three 
Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

Hillandale  Farm 

Henry  A.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Polled  Herefords 


The  Gage  Stock  Farms 

o£  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  HERD  OF 
POLLED  HEREFORDS.  THOSE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  THIS  UP  AND  COMING 
BREED  OF  NATURALLY  HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS  ARE  INVITED  TO  IN¬ 
SPECT  THEM  IN  THEIR  DELANSON 
PASTURES  (ALBANY  COUNTY). 

TWO  AGED  HORNED  BULLS  AND 
SOME  HORNED  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Biljty  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  MT 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


0akFarm  Ayrshires . . . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  0.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


hARtNETT  FaRms 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

&  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 

Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 

40  SEPT.  &  OCT;  COWS,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 

A.  L.  SHELTON 

Guilford,  New  York 

Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Thursday,  BROWN  at  the 
August  29th  SWISS  New  York 
- wm  be  DAY  STATE  FAIR 

WRITE  THE  at  SYRACUSE 

N.  Y.  State  Brcwn  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  : :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Qver  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy,  Bertha's  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
,  Star  of  the  East.  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Brown  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  HELP 
IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


YOUNG,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 


^/LEGHORNS 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs.  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  lien  Contest. 


RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 

Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kiauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  5495  irving  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD..  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 


SUNNY  GABLES 


R  D  5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  — 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM, 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


write  us  your  needs. 

Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN 
. .  ANGUS  . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Dorset  Sheep 

RAM  LAMBS.  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

600  E:  Pullets 

E.  B.  HAWKINS,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FAR1VIS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

V.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Suffolk  Ram  Lambs 

FOR  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge 
Stock  Farms 

TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Woods*  White  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  O.  P.  —  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  third*. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


!FR$FY<ii  Accredited  Herd  n°-  H8606. 

Am  kjl  itl  A  Blood  Tested  Approved  Herd 
■PKai^^BeoBBnBi  Number  63. 

Raise  your  test  and  production  Sybil  Gamboge 
breeding.  Young  bulls  and  calves  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams  testing  6%  or  better. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


.Aberdeen-Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

"PRINCE  ITO’’  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale 

800  gKK  PULLETS 

x  McPherson,  ciiedaia,  i.  t. 

R.  F.  D.  Phone  133  F  15 


HI6H  PASTURES  Tp«cpvs 

QUALITY  and  PROBUCTICNj^ATOVjr  9 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 

Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
u.  .  18,012  lbs,  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 

,  OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  0f  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat, 

15  834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Att^B^Johnson  HIGH  PASTURES  JSnF' 

Own«r.  Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

X.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  IV,  V. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


HONEY 


NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED, 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

«J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y- 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS-,  $3.00—5  LBS..  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville.  Yt. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburgr  Box  A  New  York 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1.  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


(480)  12 


THE  greatest  immediate  job  facing 
New  York  agriculture  in  the  flood 
area  is  rehabilitation.  Families  in 
thousands  of  cases  cannot  be  expected 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  unaided.  The 
job  is  too  big.  So  various  agencies 
are  bending  to  the  task. 

County  agents  from  12  affected 
counties  met  in  Ithaca  to  canvass  the 
situation.  Farm  Bureau  agents  were 
called  by  Earl  A.  Flansburgh,  county 
agent  leader,  and  rehabilitation  agents 
by  W.  E.  Georgia,  TERA  director. 
Arrangements  were  made  immediately 
to  set  up  county  committees  compos¬ 
ed  of  representatives  of  the  Grange, 
Farm  Bureau,  Red  Cross,  welfare  com¬ 
missioner,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Rural  Rehabilitation  Committee. 

These  committees  will  work  hand  in 
hand  with  Red  Cross  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion.  Grants  will  be  made  from  the 
$150,000  allotted  by  State  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation  Corporation,  of  which  Fred 
J.  Freestone  is  president.  Grants  will 
not  exceed  $300,  will  be  given  to  farm¬ 
ers  affected  severely  by  the  flood,  or 
unable  to  obtain  credit,  and  may  be 
used  only  for  food  production. 

Loans  Later 

Later  it  is  expected  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Corporation  will  make  loans  where 
needed.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Red 
Cross  will  proceed  with  its  work.  It 
has  sent  into  the  area  scores  of  trained 
relief  workers  and  is  functioning  with¬ 
out  red  tape  or  restrictions  that  might 
hinder  official  relief. 

Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations  has  urged  that  flood  area  have 
first  call  upon  federal  works  funds  al¬ 
lotted  to  New  York  for  highway  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  believed  counties  unaffected 
by  flood  will  not  consider  this  unfair 
if  they  realize  extent  of  distress.  In 
Delaware  County  alone  more  than  140 
bridges  are  out  and  in  one  community 
in  Steuben  County  22  bridges  are  gone. 
If  job  of  replacing  roads  and  bridges 
is  left  to  towns,  many  of  them  will  be 
bankrupt  before  task  is  completed. 

Lincoln  D.  Kelsey  is  co-ordinating 
flood  relief  work  for  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  First  direct  grant  of 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  total¬ 
led  $100,210,  “for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
mediately  restoring  farmers  to  a  sub¬ 
sistence  basis.”  Of  this  amount,  an 
average  of  $137  will  be  given  to  935 
families  in  Tompkins,  Chemung,  Yates, 
Tioga,  Schuyler,  Seneca,  Steuben, 
Chenango,  Broome,  Cortland,  Delaware 
and  Otsego  counties. 

Working  plan  of  relief,  to  avoid 
duplication,  is  for  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  to  consider  subsistence 
needs  of  farmers;  Red  Cross  repair  of 
homes,  replacement  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing;  TERA,  after  first  insuring  health 
and  safety,  will  aid  in  clearing  debris 
from  crop  land. 

*  *  * 

Ag  Teachers  Elect 

G.  R.  Robinson  of  Alfred  is  new 
president  of  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  of  New  York.  At  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Geneva  he  succeeded 
Oliver  M.  Watkins  of  that  place.  L.  F. 
Lee  of  Newark  advanced  from  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  to  vicepresident. 
Ray  M.  Finch  of  Dansville  succeeded 
Lee. 

Association  voted  $50  for  Charles  R. 
White  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Cornell. 

❖  *  * 

State  Fair  Next 

State  Fair  in  Syracuse  will  be  held 
Aug.  25  to  Sept.  2.  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Chairman  of  American  Agriculturist 
Board,  will  be  speaker  for  Farm  and 


Home  Day,  Tuesday,  Aug.  27. 

Incidentally,  Perley  M.  Eastman,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  again  is  superintendent 
of  fruit  department.  He  has  been  ob¬ 
serving  crop  reports  and  points  to  the 
large  yields.  With  this  in  mind,  premi¬ 
um  list  has  been  changed  and  he  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  stage  a  fine  show,  if  grow¬ 
ers  will  co-operate.  He  advises  grow¬ 
ers  to  send  for  a  premium  list  and  if 
they  are  unable  to  attend  in  person  he 
will  see  to  arranging  their  exhibits. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Society  Meetings 

Two  summer  meetings  are  booked 
by  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Eastern  meeting  Aug.  2,  at 
home  of  President  Lawrence  Howard, 
Kinderhook,  will  have  as  speakers  John 
Lyman,  president  of  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society;  B.  S.  Picket  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  president  of  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society;  and  Assemblyman  Fred 
L.  Porter  of  Crown  Point. 

Western  meeting  will  be  at  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm,  Sodus,  Aug.  20.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck, 
P.  J.  Parrott  of  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  and  A.  J.  Heincke  of  College 
of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Field  Day  Aug.  8 

Last  year  at  Fillmore,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  many  observers,  rubber- 
tired  tractors  outpulled  steel-tired  trac¬ 
tors.  At  farm  of  H.  D.  Forward  & 
Son,  Camillus,  on  Aug.  8  a  different 
kind  of  contest  between  steel  and  rub¬ 
ber  will  be  staged.  Occasion  will  be 
summer  meeting  and  field  day  of  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  will  be  speaker. 

Stone  boats  will  be  loaded  with 
boulders.  Tractors  will  be  hitched  to 
them  and  more  stones  added  until  it 


A  Trespassing  Law  With 
Teeth 

LOSSES  and  irritations  from 
trespassers  are  so  bad  in 
some  sections,  especially  those 
near  cities  and  large  villages, 
that  it  was  necessary  a  few  years 
ago  for  New  York  farmers  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  very  strict  trespassing 
law. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  New 
York  State  law  are: 

“No  Trespassing”  signs  must 
be  at  least  11  inches  square  and 
must  be  placed  along  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  farm,  including 
a  sign  on  each  corner,  at  dis¬ 
tances  40  rods  apart  or  less.  De¬ 
stroyed  or  illegible  signs  must  be 
replaced  once  a  year  during  the 
months  of  March,  July,  August, 
or  September. 

Here  are  some  of  the  “teeth” 
in  this  law: 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  to  trespass  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  with  a  rod  or  gun  if  your 
property  is  posted,  or  to  pick  ber¬ 
ries,  to  picnic,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  is  also  a  misdemean¬ 
or  for  any  person  to  injure,  de¬ 
face,  or  remove  a  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  sign.  Penalties  are  severe. 
The  trespasser  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $50,  plus  the  costs 
of  legal  action,  plus  paying  for 
any  damage  he  may  have  done. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Po¬ 
lice,  game  protectors,  and  all  po¬ 
lice  officers  to  prosecute  violators 
of  this  law. 


is  decided  which  type  of  wheel  can  pull 
the  heaviest  load  with  least  slip.  Prof. 
B.  A.  Jennings  of  Cornell  will  be  in 
charge. 

From  past  experience,  a  crowd  of 
about  5,000  is  expected. 

*  *  * 

Two  Grange  Events 

Regional  singing  contests  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  Grange  Lectur¬ 
ers’  Conference  are  occupying  interest 
of  many  Grangers.  Singing  contests 
for  county  winners  will  pick  contest¬ 
ants  for  Grange  Day  at  State  Fair. 
Regional  contests,  in  charge  of  Pomona 
lecturers,  started  at  Poughkeepsie 
July  30  and  will  end  in  Horseheads 
Aug.  9.  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean,  State 
Grange  chaplain,  is  director. 

The  annual  lecturers’  conference  is 
slated  for  the  University  of  Delaware 
at  Newark,  Del.,  Aug.  6  to  9.  National 
Master  Taber  heads  speaking  list. 

Cherry  Price  Agreement 

Committees  of  growers  and  canners 
in  Western  New  York  agreed  upon 
2  y2  cents  a  pound  as  a  minimum  for 
sour  cherries.  Earlier  in  season  grow¬ 
ers  had  talked  about  three  cents. 
Plans  for  an  AAA  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  fell  through  when  canners  de¬ 
clined  to  sign. 

Generally,  it  looks  as  if  the  2  y2  cents 
is  “sticking,”  although  there  have' been 
reports  of  buyers  getting  cherries  for 
less  than  that  figure.  Before  the 
agreement  there  were  reports  of  short 
selling  at  90  cents  a  dozen  for  No.  2 
cans.  This  would  indicate  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  growers  IV2  to  two 
cents  a  pound.  Short  selling  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  brokers. 

The  growers’  committee  included 
Elmer  G.  Butts  of  Sodus,  Seth  J.  Bush 
of  Morton,  W.  Densmore  of  Albion,  M. 
E.  Norris  of  Sodus  and  Alfred  Lewis, 
Jr.,  of  Geneva.  Canners  included 
Frank  Van  Enwyck  of  Williamson,  E. 
S.  Thorp  of  Geneva,  C.  C.  Skutt  of 
Red  Creek,  Fred  Huxley  of  Ontario, 
William  Bewle,r  of  Middleport  and 
Louis  Munger  of  Holley. 

*5* 

To  Protect  Sheep 

W.  B.  Hillman  of  Livonia,  Livingston 
County  dog  warden,  has  been  observing 
dog  attacks  upon  sheep.  He  says  only 
in  one  case  has  he  known  dogs  to  at¬ 
tack  a  flock  equipped  with  bells.  He 
believes  a  few  bells  scattered  among 
the  flock  will  be  good  insurance  against 
dogs. 

*  *  * 

Sprayed  Fruit  Seized 

Recently  Hudson  Valley  cherry 
growers  found  themselves  in  trouble 
when  New  York  City  officials  seized 
sweet  cherries  because  they  claimed 
they  found  too  much  sprav  residue. 
Lawrence  Howard,  president  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  E.  S. 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
Federation,  took  the  lead  in  calling 
growers,  state  and  city  officials  to¬ 
gether. 

Many  of  cherries  held  up  have  rot¬ 
ted.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
them.  But  it  was  decided  to  set  up 
an  inspection  service  whereby  a  “row¬ 
er  at  time  of  or  previous  to  shipping 
may  have  his  fruit  tested  for  residue. 

I  offer  an  even  better  suggestion: 
that  farmers  ship  all  or  as  much  as 
practical  of  their  produce  on  a  ship¬ 
ping-point  inspected  basis.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  recent  trends  grades  and 
restrictions  may  be  forced  upon  grow¬ 
ers  or  shippers.  In  my  oninion,  it 
would  be  better  for  growers  to  take 
initiative  in  setting  up  standards  and 
inspection  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ideas,  rather  than  waiting  until  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  like  may  be  forced 
upon  them. 


More  Hops 

In  1932  hop  acreage  in  New  York 
State  was  27.  In  1933  it  had  increased 
to  71;  in  1934,  to  116;  and  this  year, 
about  200. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  future  of 
hop  growing  in  New  York.  Some  say 
yields  are  too  small  and  diseases  too 
troublesome  to  enable  growers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Northwest.  Time  alone  will 
tell  whether  increased  acreage  will  pay 
profit. 
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Molasses  Cookie 
Contest  Winners 

Over  100  local  Granges  have  held 
their  molasses  cookie  contest  since  we 
last  reported  winners’  names.  Here  is  a 
list  of  them,  with  names  of  those  who 
carried  off  first  prize,  thus  winning 
right  to  compete  in  the  Pomona  con¬ 
tests  early  this  fall: 

County  Winner 
Allegany  Mrs.  Eva  Cook 

Mrs.  Edith  Jacox 
Mrs.  Elsie  Pfeiffer 
Mrs.  Charles  Rogers 

Broome  Mrs.  Florence  Phelps  Twin  Valley  1353 
Cattaraugus  Mrs.  William  Bobsein  Gowanda  1164 
Mrs.  G.  F.  McCapes  Randolph  778 
Florence  Scott  Olean  791 

Lorena  Smith  West  Valley  1455 

Mrs.  John  Waterman  Freedom  1537 
Cayuga  Nellie  Fox  Cayuga  Lake  1210 

Mrs.  Paul  Kennedy  East  Scipio  996 
Mrs.  Henry  Ketchum  East  Venice  895 
Laura  Moody  Ment2  1156 

Emma  Slade  Moravia  952 

Joyce  Weldon  Cato  1044 

Chautauqua  Grace  Norman  Charlotte  Ctr.  669 


Grange 
Friendship  72 
Alfred  Grange  1097 
Whitesville  1354 
Genesee  Valley  |  |Q9 


Clinton 


Columbia 


Delaware 


Dutchess 


Erie 

Franklin 

Genesee 


Grace  Arnold  Peru  938 

Mrs.  Pearlie  Parker  West  Chazy  979 
Mrs.  M.  L.  St.  Denis  Mooers  837 
Mrs.  Kathryn  SimmonsChatham  900 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Tompkins  E.  Chatham  1066 
Laura  Wall  Austerlitz  819 

Myrtle  Barber  Ultsoyantha  1313 

Mrs.  Addie  Gould  S.  Kortright  1363 


Mrs.  Grace  Seely 
Amy  Alley 


Edith  Colvin 
Mrs.  Irving  Haight 
Mrs.  Hattie  Smith 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Tripp 
Lotilla  Closson 
Beatrice  Child 
Mrs.  Emma  Lawrence  Burke  932 
Mrs.  Eliza  Welch  Chateaugay  964 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Culbertson  N.  Alexander  405 


Masonville  1482 
Freedom  Plains  857 
Fallkill  882 
Standford  808 
Mt.  Hope  902 
Pine  Plains  803 
Hamburg  1293 
Malone  959 


Greene 

Mary 

Dunham 

1205 

Jewett  1534 

Mrs. 

S.  1.  Greene 

Echo  1438 

Mrs. 

C.  1.  Kellam 

Climax  1437 

Mrs. 

C.  E.  Moore 

Loonenburg  1505 

Herkimer 

Mrs. 

C.  Boondstatter 

North  Star  686 

Mrs. 

Robert  Case 

Litchfield  1524 

Mrs. 

Ada  Hoke 

Jordanville  671 

Grace 

i  Hollister 

Nowadaga  1298 

Clara 

Petrie 

W.  Canada  Creek  568 

Mrs. 

Byron  Pickert 

Middleville,  N.  Y. 

Jefferson 

Mrs. 

Minnie  Barnes 

River  Bank  534 

Mrs. 

C.  R.  Fleming 

Great  Bend  642 

Mrs. 

Vera  Hagan 

Mansville  16 

Lewis 

Mrs. 

Ethel  Mosher 

Harrisburg  551 

Livingston 

Bess 

Arnu 

Groveland  919 

Mrs. 

Arthur  Barron 

Keshequa  (418 

Margaret  Leatherick 

Caledonia  870 

Mrs. 

Stephen  StoltmanAvon  428 

Mrs. 

Edward  Wright 

Lime  1489 

Madison 

Mae 

Cook 

Erieville  1498 

Mrs. 

Mina  Sabine 

Alderbrook  1500 

Monroe 

Mrs. 

Waldo  Frisbee 

Parma  328 

Montgomery 

Mrs. 

R.  A.  Persse 

Mohawk  Valley  1289 

Niagara 

Mrs. 

S.  Robertson 

Ransomville  1427 

Oneida 

Mrs. 

Clarence  Clark 

Westmoreland  1433 

Mrs. 

F.  A.  Clinch 

Verona  1439 

Mrs. 

H.  J.  Potter 

Marcy  720 

Onondaga 

Mrs. 

Robert  Cady 

So.  Onondaga  830 

Mary 

Alice  Hughson 

East  Clay  469 

Mrs. 

David  Murray 

Baldwinsville  1251 

Bessio  Smith 

Skaneateles  458 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Snyder  Taft  Settlement  473 


Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 


Otsego 


Beatrice  Barnum 
Mrs.  Estella  DeLong 
Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Nally 
Florence  Harmer 
Mrs.  Carrin  Whiting 
Mrs.  Edwin  Clark 
Mrs.  James  Haley 
Mrs.  Mae  Norton 


Academy  62 
E.  Bloomfield  94 
Goshen  975 
Gaines  1147 
Knowlesville  1124 
Pulaski  730 
Sandy  Creek  127 
Hannibal  1269 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Campbell  Worcester  1274 


Elizabeth  Fuller 
Mrs.  William  Green 
Nellie  Gregory 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Potter 
Susan  Powers 
Mrs.  Elmer  Sitts 


Lena  738 
Hartwick  746 
Otsego  Valley  1327 
Oneonta  1348 
Hinman  Hollow  1331 
Richfield  771 


Mrs.  LaFayette  Wing  West  Laurens  782 
Putnam  Helen  Crosby  Patterson  939 

Rensselaer  Mrs.  John  Collins  Brunswick  1337 

Schenectady  Eva  Du  Mont  Glenville  1531 

Edna  Mericls  Duane  1528 

Schoharie  Mildred  Foote  Summit  1536 

Schuyler  Mrs.  Inez  Seacord  Beaver  Dams  268 
Seneca  R.  Augusta  Hagerty  Kendaia  64 

Mrs.  Edw.  Lincoln  Lodi  213 

Mrs.  Grace  Stahl  E.  Fayette  40 

Mrs.  Louise  Swarthout Lakeview  1261 
Steuben  Dora  DeGroff  Big  Creek  324 

Mrs.  Norris  Fisher  I ngleside  426 

Mrs.  John  Strobel  Cohocton  974 

Mrs.  Deyo  Vanwormer  Union  1302 
Anna  Woodworth  Hartsville  1393 

Mrs.  Walter  Zeliff  Hornellville  846 

St.  LawrenceErnestine  Charlton  DeKalb  1481 


Mrs. 

Grace  Cook 

Potsdam  39 

Mrs. 

Fred  Hendricks 

West  Hermon  1485 

Mrs. 

Harriet  Hundley 

Crary  Mills  54 

Mrs. 

John  Hunter 

Mosley  988 

Suffolk 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Tuthill 

Mattituck  1298 

Mrs. 

Fred  Webster 

Homowack  956 

Tioga 

Mrs. 

John  Ballard 

Newark  Valley  Iti2 

Anna 

Brons 

Goodrich  Settlemeot 

1532 

Mrs. 

Charles  Fox 

Campville  1492 

Mrs. 

John  Lounsbury 

Oak  Leaf  1412 

Mrs. 

W.  D.  Oakes 

Flemingville  1333 

Tompkins 

Mrs. 

John  Crissey 

Forest  City  288 

Washington 

Clara 

J.  Ensign 

Cambridge  Valley 
1090 

Mrs. 

Geo.  MacArthur 

Bottskill  1076 

Mary 

O’Donnell 

Salem  Union  1108 

Mrs. 

Bert  West 

Mettowee  806 

Wayne 

Mrs. 

Jennie  Mitchell 

Sodus  73 

Westchester 

Mrs. 

Josephine  Merk 

Yorktown  862 

Wyoming 

Mrs. 

Frank  Marley 

Attica  1058 

Mrs. 

Earl  Watson 

Perry  1163 

/ 
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The  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Balance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  is 
just  fair.  Sales  of  ice  cream  have  increas¬ 
ed  recently  and  while  manufacturing 
trade  has  not  been  burdened  with  an  ex¬ 
cessive  surplus  of  milk,  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  no  clear  indication  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  increase.  If  weather  con¬ 
tinues  favorable,  drop  in  production  will 
be  slow.  On  July  1  total  U.  S.  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  6%  above  a  year  ago.  Fewer 
cows  gave  more  milk. 

Some  sentiment  is  being  shown  against 
the  refusal  of  state  officials  to  permit  new 
milk  retailers  to  enter  business.  Situation 
is  that  dealers,  including  producer-dealers, 
who  meet  all  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
state,  are  likely  to  be  told  when  they  ap¬ 
ply  for  license  that  the  market  is  already 
adequately  supplied.  In  effect,  this  pre¬ 
vents  a  dairyman  from  selling  milk  to 
consumers  and  protects  those  already  in 
the  business  from  increased  competition. 
Is  this  justified? 

Reduced  butter  consumption  is  also 
worrying  the  trade.  From  January  to 
May,  consumers  ate  13  per  cent  (95,000,- 
000  pounds)  less  butter  than  a  year  ago, 
at  the  same  time  buying  180,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  substitutes.  Now  that  butter 
prices  are  down  again,  old  habits  stick 
and  housewives  still  buy  oleo.  Rutter  in¬ 
dustry  is  considering  what  to  do  about  it. 

On  July  22  bids  were  opened  on  5,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  2,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  for  relief  purposes.  Some  time 
there  will  have  to  be  a  halt  to  this  method 
of  balancing  production  and  consumption. 

Harry  Hopkins  has  announced  that  by 
November  1  plans  are  to  stop  food  buying 
for  relief  by  FERA.  However  relief  butter 
and  cheese  have  been  purchased,  not  by 
FERA,  but  by  money  supplied  to  AAA, 
and  there  has  been  no  definite  announce¬ 
ment  as  to  when  this  buying  will  stop. 

Top  price  at  New  York  for  butter  July 
23rd  was  25%  cents. 

EGG  MARKET  WEAKENS 

Always  there  seems  to  come  a  time  in 
July  or  early  August  when  the  fresh  egg 
market  gets  a  set-back.  During  the  latter 
half  of  July  this  year  we  had  unusually 
hot  and  “muggy”  weather  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  New  York.  This  drives 
people  to  the  seashore  and  mountains  and 
those  that  are  left  eat  fewer  eggs.  Price 
range  between  top  and  lower  grades  is 
widening.  While  receipts  are  dropping  off 
they  cannot  adjust  themselves  immedi¬ 
ately  to  these  sudden  slumps  in  con¬ 
sumption. 

Another  thing  enters  the  picture  at  this 
time  too  and  that  is  the  effect  of  heat 
on  fresh  egg  quality.  Many  of  the  fresh 
arrivals  are  certainly  the  worse  for  the 
weather.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
smaller  chain  store  owners,  many  of 
whom  store  eggs  in  the  Spring,  to  use 
some  of  the  best  of  these  to  replace  fresh 
eggs  for  their  better  trade. 

As  a  result  of  a  drop  in  consumption 
from  108,000  cases  for  New  York  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  8th  to  85,000  cases 
for  the  week  of  July  15th,  white  egg 
prices  droppoed  one  cent  on  Monday,  the 
22nd,  and  have  stayed  there  up  until  the 
time  we  went  to  press  on  Saturday,  the 
27th.  Consumption  for  the  same  week  last 
year  was  123,000  cases  for  New  York. 

Receipts  in  the  country’s  four  largest 
egg  markets  were  40,000  cases  lighter,  a 
drop  of  25%,  than  they  were  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year. 

Storage  holdings  are  still  well  below  last 
year,  (estimated  July  20  at  7,882,000  cases ; 
last  year  9,068,000)  but  seem  ample  with 
a  bigger  lay  anticipated  this  fall,  unless 
consumption  continues  to  run  ahead  of 
last  year,  as  it  has  for  most  of  the  year 
so  far. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — July  23,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold— 832.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  33%-36%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  30-31%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  31-35y2c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  27-31  %c ;  Pullets  22%-28%c;  Pewees 
15-20%c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
30-31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  27-30c ;  Pul¬ 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
u.  for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  .  Respectable 

HtfMTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St,  H.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


lets  24%c;  Pewees  15-17y2C]  Ducks 
25%-29c. 

Vineland — July  22,  1935 — Number  of 

cases  sold — 585.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  32%-35c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  31-32%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  32-34  %c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  30-32%c;  Producers  Grade  30-31%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  29-30%c;  Pullets 
25-28c ;  Pewees  16%-22% ;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  32-35c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  30-31%c;  Pullets  27-27%c; 
Pewees  18%c. 

Paterson — July  23,  1935 — N  umber  of 
cases  sold— 125.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  35%-37y2c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32%-35c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  33%-36c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  30%-33c;  Creams  34%-36%c;  Creams, 
Med.  30%-32c;  Pullets  28-28%c;  Pewees 
23%c;  Ducks  28%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  35-35%c. 

Hightstown — July  18  &  22,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 211  (two  sales).  Quotations 
as  of  July  22.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
30%-33%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  27V3-30c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  29%-32%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
27-31%c;  Producers  Grades,  Pullets  21%- 
26%c;  Pewees  18-27%c;  Tints  26-29c ; 
Crax  21c. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L. 

Island 

July  26 

July  23 

July  23 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge . 

■  35 

-38 

30 

-34 

35 

-39 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge . 

.  31 

-37 

29 

-34 

Producer’s  Lge . 

.  26 

-27'/, 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med . 

.  32  '/2 

-37 

28 

-31 

32 

-34'/4 

N .  Y.  Gr.  A  Med . 

29 

-34 

27 

-31 

Producer’s  Med . 

.  23 

. 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullet . 

.  24 

-26 '/2 

28 

-29 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pewee ... 

.  19 

-21 

Br.  Fey.  Lge . . 

29 

-34 

35 

-36'  '4 

Brown  Gr.  A  Lge. . 

.  32 

-34'/, 

Br.  Gr.  A  Med. . 

29 

-33 

32 

-33 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

The  USDA  Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook, 
just  published,  reports  that  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  the  rest  of  1935.  Reasons  in¬ 
clude  relatively  small  hen  population, 
high  meat  prices,  small  storage  holdings, 
and  probable  low  feed  prices.  Egg  prices 
will  probably  be  about  like  last  year. 

On  July  1st  hens  in  farm  flocks  were 
6  per  cent  fewer  than  last  year,  8  per 
cent  below  1933,  12  per  cent  below  the 
five  year  average.  Next  January  1,  hen 
numbers  will  likely  be  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  higher  than  January  1,  1935,  but  still 
3  to  5  per  cent  below  January  1,  1934. 

Heavy  commercial  hatching  last  spring 
explained  by  replacement  of  commercial 
flocks  closed  out  because  of  high  feed 
prices  and  growing  tendency  for  farmers 
to  buy  chicks  instead  of  hatching. 

Supplies  of  poultry  next  fall  and  winter 
are  expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than 
last  fall  and  winter.  Storage  stocks  are 
somewhat  larger,  but  there  are  fewer 
hens  on  farms.  Many  of  the  chickens 
raised  this  year  will  be  saved  for  layers, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  crop 
made  available  for  market. 

N.  J. — Eastern  Shore  Potatoes  Collide 

A  head  on  collision  between  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  and  the  New  Jersey  growers  is 


imminent  as  New  Jersey  swings  into  its 
1935  season  to  face  a  tremendous  surplus 
still  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Conserva¬ 
tive  estimates  place  4,000  cars  of  potatoes 
still  on  the  Shore  as  of  July  20,  with  a 
possibility  of  2,000  cars  left  by  August  1. 
New  Jersey  has  started  digging  in  a  mod¬ 
est  way  with  loading  probably  reaching  a 
peak  by  August  3  or  thereabouts. 

The  heavy  surplus  of  potatoes  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  is  due  to  the  pegging  of 
the  price  late  in  June,  the  rather  free  of¬ 
fering  of  potatoes  by  states  that  would 
not  cooperate  in  the  $2.10  market  and  the 
presence  of  too  many  old  potatoes  on  the 
markets  of  the  country. 

During  the  three  week  p’eriod  in  which 
the  market  was  pegged,  the  Eastern 
Shore  moved  over  3750  cars  of  potatoes 
which  returned  them  nearly  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  more  than  they  would  have 
received  on  an  open  market. 

Editor's  Note — Producers  have  every 
right  to  use  lawful  means  in  order  to  get 
all  the  market  warrants.  Question  is  will 
refusal  to  deliver  at  market  price  increase 
total  returns  for  ALL  the  crop t 

Old  Potatoes. — Old  potatoes  from  Maine, 
Michigan  and  New  York,  selling  at  the 
lowest  level  in  years  continued  to  supply 
the  trade  that  normally  purchased  new 
potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  thus 
cutting  down  the  demand  for  potatoes  of¬ 
fered  under  the  pegged  price. 

New  Jersey  Starts. — New  Jersey  is  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  in  a  limited  way.  Approxi¬ 
mately  300  cars,  much  of  which  moved 
out  on  truck  was  shipped  during  the  last 
week  in  July,  when  Virginia-Maryland 
were  trying  to  move  their  crop  at  the 
lowest  price  on  record.  Shipments  from 
New  Jersey  may  reach  their  peak  by 
August  10  and  continue  heavy  until  the 
end  of  August.  Prices  of  potatoes  are 
ranging  from  75  to  85  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Shore. 

Relief  Purchases. —  The  Virginia  situa¬ 
tion  is  being  helped  materially  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  560  cars  of  potatoes  by  relief 
agencies.  Delivery  on  these  potatoes  is  be¬ 
ing  made  before  the  first  of  August. 
Heavy  purchases  of  potatoes  by  the 
chains  has  also  improved  the  Virginia- 
Maryland  situation.  Possibly  1,000  to  1,200 
cars  of  potatoes  will  be  sold  in  a  potato 
special  that  is  now  being  run  by 
the  leader  in  the  chain  store  field. 

Stabilize  Prices. —  An  attempt  is  being 
made  in  the  absence  of  the  Potato  Sales 
Company  to  stabilize  prices  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  B. 
Duryee,  operating  under  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  the  bonding  and  licensing  laws 
of  that  state  has  launched  a  plan  that 
would  discourage  price  cutting  below 
present  levels.  This  is  merely  an  experi¬ 
ment  but  should  it  prove  successful  it 
holds  out  much  promise  to  future  deals. 
Improvement  in  price  in  potatoes  can 
hardly  be  expected  when  both  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  New  Jersey  have  the  present 
volume  of  potatoes  to  move  within  the 
next  four  or  five  weeks. — Amos  Kirby. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


Editor’s  Note:  In  this  column  at  regular 
intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worthwhile 
news  about  the  products  and  activities  of 
our  advertisers.  Many  commercial  com¬ 
panies  conduct  valuable  experiments, 
sometimes  publish  bulletins  giving  worth¬ 
while  information,  and  at  times  there  are 
new  products  which  are  real  news.  Such 
information  you  will  find  here  under  the 
heading  “With  American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers .” 

*  *  * 

An  invitation  comes  from  the  American 
Cyanamid  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City,  to  any  of  our  subscribers  or 
groups  of  subscribers  who  may  visit 
Niagara  Falls  this  summer.  The  invita¬ 
tion  is  to  visit  the  Niagara  Falls  Cyana¬ 
mid  Plant  where  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  man¬ 
ager,  will  give  you  a  chance  to  see  how 
Aero  Cyanamid  is  made. 

*  *  * 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  need  for  a  car  to  travel  hilly, 
rutty  farm  roads  and  is  producing  a  high 
wheel  automobile,  with  20  inch  steel  disc 
wheels  as  contrasted  with  the  16  and  17 
inch  wheels  of  other  models. 

*  *  * 

The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation, 
120  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
arranged  a  new  cruise,  sailing  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Mackinac  Island,  which  takes  five 
days,  fare  including  all  meals  and  ac¬ 
commodations. 

•  *  * 

The  B.  T.  Babbitt  Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  has  a  booklet  “The 
Uses  of  Lye  About  the  Home  and  on 
the  Farm.”  Drop  a  postcard  for  your 
copy. 

*  *  * 

Colonial  Molasses  Co.,  616  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  a  recipe 
booklet  if  you  tell  them  you  would  like 
one. 


More  Cherries  in  N.  Y.  State 

The  1935  New  York  sour  cherry  crop  is 
estimated  to  be  about  21,490  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  19,220  tons  last  year.  This 
amount  is  twelve  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1934  crop  and  ten  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1930-1934  average. 

Michigan  alone  tops  the  Empire  State 
in  estimated  production  of  sour  cherries 
this  year,  with  26,230  tons  forecast.  In 
the  five  foremost  states  that  produce  sour 
cherries,  indicated  production  is  seven  per 
cent  above  last  year  and  eight  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

Grain  Market  Irregular 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  grain 
market  near  the  last  of  July  was  the 
sharply  rising  trend  of  spring  wheat,  fol¬ 
lowing  reports  of  rust  damage.  Winter 
wheat  markets  gained  only  slightly. 

The  rye  market  advanced  moderately, 
2c  to  3c,  but  trade  was  light  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  new  crop  just  starting.  Corn 
advanced  slightly  in  some  markets,  in¬ 
fluenced  principally  by  the  strength  in 
wheat  and  by  lessening  supplies  of  old 
corn,  light  current  offerings  and  uncertain 
crop  prospects.  Recent  weather  has  been 
favorable  in  most  sections.  Oats  markets 
were  weak  during  adjustment  to  the  new 
crop  basis.  Prices  of  barley  advanced,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sharp  declines  of  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Wheat  millfeed  m  a  r  ke  t  s  continued 
rather  unsettled.  Bran  was  fairly  steady 
but  the  heavier  feeds  were  lower  at  most 
points.  Excellent  pastures,  together  with 
smaller  numbers  of  livestock  contributed 
to  the  slow  demand  for  feeds.  There  were 
sharp  declines  in  cottonseed  meal,  which 
has  held  prices  more  strongly  than  other 
feeds  during  the  past  few  months.  New 
crop  meal  will  be  available  soon.  Linseed 
meal  markets  fluctuated  with  local  condi¬ 
tions,  declining  sharply  in  the  middle 
west  and  irregular  in  the  East.  Export 
demand  was  slow.  Soybean  meal  declined 
$1  to  $2  per  ton.  Hominy  feed  weakened 
with  wheat  feeds,  but  gluten  feed  and 
meal  sold  unchanged. — U.  S.  D.  A. 

APPLES 

Apple  prices  have  tended  downward 
through  most  of  July,  reaching  levels  25c 
to  50c  below  those  of  a  year  ago.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  sales  of  good  fruit  in  Eastern 
’and  Middle  Western  cities  range  50c  to 
75c  a  bushel,  with  extremes  of  25c  to  $1.25. 
The  Transparent  is  being  superseded  by 
Duchess,  Williams  and  other  red  varieties 
with  the  progress  of  the  season  and  top 
prices  are  mostly  for  such  kinds.  Early 
apples  run  to  small  sizes  and  competition 
with  peaches  has  been  severe. — U.  S.  D.  A. 


Index  Numbers  of  Farm  Prices  and  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  f 


This  graph,  from  the  last  issue  of  Crops  and  Markets,  shows  better  than 
words  what  has  happened  to  prices  received  for  farm  products  and  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  supplies.  Notice  that  from  1910  to  1929,  while  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  price  fluctuation,  prices  received  by  farmers  and  paid  by  them 
kept  pretty  closely  together.  But  beginning  in  1930,  there  was  for  three  years 
a  rapid  drop  in  prices  received  for  farm  products  but  a  much  slower  drop  in 
prices  farmers  had  to  pay.  Since  1933  all  prices  have  been  coming  up  but 
the  gap  has  been  closing. 

Farmers  will  not  be  in  as  good  financial  position  as  they  were  from  1910- 
1915  until  these  two  lines  get  together  again.  Very  recently  there  has  been 
some  tendency  for  them  to  draw  still  farther  apart. 
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LEISTER'S  Quality  CHICKS 

HATCHED  ENTIRELY  IN  ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS  100  500  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  Leghorns  .  $?-50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Hocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  — .  7.00  35.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . - . . . - .  6.50  32-50  .  °5.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  c.  o.  d.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  A  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


C.C.  No.  4843 
Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BICOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  22-29,  AUGUST  5-12-19-26.  (OFFICIAL  PA.  STATE  AGG-  TESjl' 
Electric  Hatched,  Satisfaction  Guar.  Per  50  100  500  IOOO 

Big  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea.) . -■ -$3-50  $6.70  $32.00  *&3.uu 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  . - .  4.25  8.00  39.00  77.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  . ----- .  S.M)  1000  48.00 

100%  PREPAID  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  10%  BOOKS  ORDER.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


KERR 


IIVE- THRIVE -GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 


21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


We  take  pleasure  to  announce  that, 
in  addition  to  our  Christie's  Qual¬ 
ity  Native  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
we  are  now  offering  a  Itock-Red 
cross  for  broiler  purposes. 

They  have  wonderful  speed,  making 
2%  lb.  weight  in  record  time.  They 
feather  out  splendidly  with  plenty 
of  breast  meat.  Livability  almost  a 
perfect  score.  Start  a  brood  this 
fall.  Now  booking  orders  for  Sep- 
tember  and  October  delivery.  Wnte  for  prices. 

A  few  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H 


GMITH’d  BLOOD-TESTED 

^IVIA  1  FI  3  Tasrge  Type  100  500  1000 

OualitV  S  C.  White  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

CHICIvS  Heavy  Mixed  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks.  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 

3WD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re- 
Actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Tbur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


SUMMER  My  tleKt  Ctlicks-;  Barred  &_ White  Jlocks 


$6.50-100;  Buff  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
CDEfTAI  dottes  $7.-100;  N.  Reds  $7.50-100.  W. 

Giants  $10;  Buff  Minorcas  $8;  Heavy 
Mixed  $6  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  6,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


TURKEYS 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  Raising  Instructions  Free  with  orders.  Price 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


breakers 


ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.J. 


On  the  JSoa.rcLus<xth^ 


SITUATED  DIRECTLY  QN 
THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
and  CONVENIENT  to 
ALL  PIERS  &  AMUSEMENTS. 


Per  day , 


per  person 


$6 


With  Meals 
Private  Bath 


European 

Plan 


$3 


Private 

Bath 


HOT  AND  COLD  SEA  WATER 
IN  ALL  BATHS 


Excellent  Food  French  Cuisine 

Garage — Bathing  From  Rooms 


IPARE  TIME  PROFITS 


Have  you  ever  invented  anything?  A  novel 
invention  may  produce  something  salable 

_  if  patented.  Send  today  for  my  FREE  Book 

"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor."  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  736  Adams 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


am 


Leghorns -Reds-RocksAVyandoUes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -Hallcross(Crossb-rdl  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
zzz  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

V  hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency  'A 
;~of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  : 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
■  '£■_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

tff-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


("WEIL  BREDA-WELL  BREEDERS 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch."  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  160%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Commercial  Hatchery  C.C.C.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel,  646-5 


'Ml/U  HAMPSHJRc 


HuUvJl 


Farms 

tllltllUIIIIIIIIttlltlltllllHMlO 


One  of  the  Largest 
and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 

Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 
Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


1MAPES 


A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chicks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CCC  750. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Wli 


PDnQQRRFDQ  — day  olds— either  sex.  Wonderful 
UxvUODDIVliDD  Red  Rocg  pUiiets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITECROSS  Chicks  ideal  f0r  white  feathered 


broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

^Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


IOeneM  Chicks 


For  “Extra-Profits”  Grow 

WENEcross  “Barred”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers. 

Roasters.  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
80,000  Wene  Breeders  individually  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D. ). 
Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  August,  September  prices. 
HATCHES  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY, 
DEPT.  B.  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


United  We  Stand 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

EXTRA  QUALITY  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $32.50  $65. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  J.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

Assorted  $6.50 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for 
B.W.D.  Whole  Blood  Antigen  method.  Carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Immediate  delivery  on  White  Leg¬ 


horn  April  and  May  hatched  Pullets, 
well  grown.  Special  Matings,  blood  tested.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  12  to  15  weeks  old,  large  type  producing  strain. 
Write  for  prices. 

PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.J. 


THE  farmers’  cooperative  received 
a  big  boost  during  the  week  of 
July  15th  when  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  held  its  eleventh  sum¬ 
mer  session.  *  This  session  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  form  of  a  school  and  the 
plan  was  well  received,  judging  from 
the  size  and  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  audience  which  attended. 

The  discussions  at  the  School  were 
divided  into  groups  according  to  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  as 


yours  truly  was 
asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  Egg 
Marketing  group, 
I  thought  I  would 
just  record  some 
of  the  high-lights 
which  might  prove 
interesting  to  the 
readers  of  this 
column. 


J.  C.  Hattar 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  and  older  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens. 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


PULLETS: 


4,000  Extra  Choice  White  Min¬ 
orca  Pullets.  Write  for  prices. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


All  Kinds  of  Sales 
Methods 

You  might  think, 
when  you  hear 
someone  say  some¬ 
thing  about  selling 
eggs  cooperatively, 
that  there  was 
some  patent  system  followed  by  all 
farmers’  organizations  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  trade.  But  that’s  not  so. 

It  was  my  idea^  when  I  made  up  the 
egg  marketing  program  to  have  as 
many  systems  as  possible  discussed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  talk  I  gave 
myself  on  the  Quality  Egg  Club  Sys¬ 
tem,  I  feel  confident  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  each  system  were  led  by  the 
best  informed  men  in  cooperative  egg 
marketing  work.  That’s  not  just  af¬ 
fected  modesty  on  my  part,  but  I  tried 
to  get  the  president  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Quality  Egg  Club  in  the  country 
to  lead  this  discussion.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  attend  and  I  had  to 
pinch-hit. 

Myself 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


tied  premium  prices  for  all  eggs  thus 
received.  The  eggs  so  marketed  are  all 
white  and  premiums  on  large  eggs  are 
based  on  the  wholesale  quotation  on 
“Nearby  and  Mid-western  Specials”, 
while  for  Mediums  the  base  price  is 
the  top  quotation  on  “Nearby  and  Mid¬ 
western  Marked  Mediums”. 

’’’resent  agreements  call  for  a  lc  to 
3c  premium  on  the  large  eggs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Quality  Clubs  and  the  top  price 
to  a  lc  premium  on  Mediums. 

Total  membership  in  these  Clubs  ap¬ 
proximates  750  and  total  volume  mar¬ 
keted  should  be  veil  over  100,000 
cases  of  eggs  this  year. 

These  Quality  Club  uniformly  graded 
eggs  have  a  favorable  reputation  on 
the  New  York  market  and  they  are 
easily  identified  because  each  case  has 
the  Club’s  label  on  either  end. 


E.  A.  Perregaux 


Just  to  prove  that  I’m  not  modest, 
I’ll  give  the  high-lights  of  my  discus¬ 
sion  first.  Before  I  knew  that  I  was 
to  deliver  this  talk  I  had  listed  the 
Quality  Egg  Club  System  as  the  first 
to  be  discussed,  so  I  offer  that  as  my 
alibi  for  the  prominence  it  now  has  in 
this  article. 

The  Quality  Egg  Club  System  is  one 
of  the  older  successful  methods  of  sell¬ 
ing  eggs  cooperatively.  It  started  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  in  1924.  It  all 
started  with  one  poultryman,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Jard’'”'  who  made  an  agreement  with 
a  New  York  receiver  to  care  for  his 
market  eggs  in  a  certain  manner  in 
consideration  of  receiving  a  premium 
price. 

The  essence  of  the  System  is  this. 
The  Quality  Club  has  a  producer  mem¬ 
bership.  Each  member  must  he  elected 
by  the  membership  as  a  whole.  He 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  produce 
and  care  for  his  market  eggs  in  a 
specified  manner,  follow  definite  grade 
specifications,  put  the  Club’s  label  on 
each  end  of  every  ~ase  marketed,  and 
ship  his  eggs  to  a  designated  receiver 
at  least  twice  a  week.  The  Club’s  mar¬ 
ket  manager  decides  to  whom  he  is  to 
ship  his  eggs  and  he  must  ship  all  or  a 
specified  part  of  his  market  eggs  at  all 
times.  Generally  only  the  larg-  eggs 
must  be  shipped  and  eggs  used  for 
hatching  are  exempted.  He  may  ship 
the  smaller  grades. 

The  New  York  receivers  are  also 
elected  to  membership  and  pay  a  mem¬ 
bership  fee  (much  higher  than  the 
producers’).  They  agree  to  pay  speci- 


Mr.  E.  A.  Perregaux  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  College  of  Agriculture  gave 
a  dandy  summary  and  business  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  various  New  England  egg 
marketing  cooperatives.  He  described 
the  business  of  the  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  and  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  Poultry  Producers.  These  are 
both  pooling  cooperatives.  The  mem¬ 
bers  contract  to  deliver  their  eggs  to 
the  organization  grading  stations, 
where  they  are  candled  and  the  eggs 
of  various  members  pooled  according 
to  gTade.  The  Connecticut  Egg  Grades 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  this  pooling. 
Some  eggs  are  cartoned  and  sealed 
with  the  registered  New  England  Qual¬ 
ity  Label.  They  -re  sold  mostly  to 
retail  stores  and  house  to  house  ped¬ 
dlers. 

Mr.  Perregaux  also  discussed  the  six 
New  England  egg  auctions  and  traced 
their  rapid  growth.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  large  percentage  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  „re  jobbers,  chain  store-,  and 
wholesalers.  He  said  there  was  very 
little  competition  between  the  auctions 
and  the  pooling  association,  but  that 
01  supplemented  the  other,  making 
for  more  complete  consumption  of 
native  eggs  in  New  England. 


Alben  E.  Jones 


A1  Jones,  “the  father  of  the  country 
eg0  auction”,  gave  a  review  of  the 
aims,  history,  and  accomplishments  of 
this  system  of  cooperative  egg  mar¬ 
keting  which  left  little  to  be  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  23  cooperative 
auctions  in  the  northeastern  states 
handled  the  largest  volume  of  Nearby 
eggs  of  any  system  now  in  use.  He 
also  cited  figures  showing  how  much 
the  price  level  for  eggs  had  been  rais¬ 
ed  in  auction  areas.  He  felt  that  one 
of  biggest  accomplishments  of  the  auc¬ 
tions  was  improvement  in  quality 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  honest  re¬ 
turn  to  each  producer  on  basis  of  actu¬ 
al  auction  sale  according  to  State 
grades. 

H.  E.  Shaekelton 

You  have  to  know  “Shack”  like  I  do 
to  realize  that  this  quiet  gentleman 
underrated  himself  and  the  Pacific  Egg 
Producers,  the  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  for  which  he  works  and  which  he 
discussed.  He  did  this  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  slight  his  co-workers  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  natural  modesty  and  con¬ 
servatism. 

Still  his  excellent  analysis  showed 
how  the  P.E.P.  had  been  built  up  to  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  by 
sticking  close  to  farmer  ownership  and 
control.  Its  history  and  wonderful  ac¬ 
complishments  is  so  well  known  to 
( Continued  on  Page  16)  . 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Hot  Poultry  Houses 
Hurt  Egg  Production 


TODAY  is  hot  and  muggy.  No 

breeze  stirring.  Thundershowers 
before  night  sure.  Thermometer  in 
band,  I  have  been  on  a  tour  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  nomination 
to  the  tall  story  club,  here  is  the  re¬ 
port:  On  the  southwest  side  of  the 

big  poultry  house  where  the  sun  is 

beating  down  unhindered,  with  the 
thermometer  hanging  against  the  sid¬ 
ing  the  mercury 
stood  at  110.  In 
the  shade  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
building  it  is  94. 
Inside,  eight  inches 
above  the  floor 
(where  most  of  the 
hens  are  staying) 
it  is  88.  Much  to 
my  surprise  it  is 
the  same  on  all 
three  floors,  al¬ 
though  the  top 
floor  seems  hotter 
to  me. 

Out  on  the  range 
a  Cornell  type 
brooder  house  with 
windows  out  and 
,  ventilators  open 
front  and  rear  stands  at  92.  In  a  near¬ 
by  range  shelter  the  reading  is  90. 

Everywhere  the  birds  are  trying  to 
keep  cool  enough  for  comfort.  There 
is  no  activity.  On  range  the  pullets 
are  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  range 
shelter  or  in  the  shade  of  a  corn  field 
close  by.  The  roosts  are  empty;  the 
brooder  house  forsaken.  In  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  the  hens  seem  fairly  com¬ 
fortable.  They  are  keeping  near  the 
floor  where  a  gentle  breeze  is  made 
possible  by  windows  open  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  I  re¬ 
turned  from  the  tour  with  a  distinctly 
optimistic  feeling.  The  birds  are  not 
suffering  from  the  heat.  In  fact  they 
seem  quite  comfortable.  That  should 
result  in  continued  good  growth  for 
the  pullets  and  continued  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  hens. 

Wide  Houses  Keep  Cooler 

I  am  glad  there  is  shade  on  the 
range;  glad  for  the  cross  ventilation  in 
the  laying  house;  thankful  that  the 
hens  are  not  in  a  long  narrow  house 
with  greater  outside  exposure  of  wall 
space,  a  sun  pouring  down  on  a  black, 
heat-absorbing,  uninsulated  roof.  I  am 
confident  that  our  hens  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  this  larger-proportioned 
house  with  its  three  decks  and  insu¬ 
lated  top  story  than  they  would  be  if 
spread  out  in  long  single  story  houses. 

I  have  been  making  some  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  distance  around  our  house 
is  36  plus  60  plus  36  plus  60,  or  192 
feet.  That  encloses  2160  square  feet. 
To  give  the  same  floor  space  in  a  20 
foot  house  would  require  that  the 
house  be  108  feet  long.  The  distance 
around  that  house  would  be  20  plus  108 
Plus  20  plus  108,  or  256  feet.  Sixty- 
four  more  feet  of  wall  to  be  absorbing 
beat  in  summer  and  letting  out  heat  in 
winter. 

Furthermore,  our  three  stories  each 
with  2160  square  feet,  give  us  a  total 
°f  6480  feet  under  a  roof  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2600  square  feet.  The 
same  floor  area  in  a  house  only  20  feet 
deep  would  require  about  7100  square 
feet  of  roof.  So  the  deep  house  with 
several  stories  is  easier  to  keep  cool 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

and  also  much  cheaper  to  build,  than 
the  more  shallow,  single  story  house. 
The  cost  is  much  less  even  though  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  heavier  type  of 
framing  in  the  taller  building. 

It  would  seem  that  the  saving  made  j 
in  construction  of  such  a  building 
would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  in-  | 
sulating  at  least  the  top  floor.  I  am 
sure  that  such  insulation  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  summer,  and  at  least  it 

would  be  no  disadvantage  in  winter. 

■ 

Too  Many  Windows 

I  wish  now  that  we  had  put  fewer 
windows  in  our  house.  We  have  a 
square  foot  of  window  space  to  every 
9  square  feet  of  floor  space.  That  is 
too  much;  it  is  a  mistake.  Probably 
a  quarter  as  much  would  have  been 
ample.  Glass  and  glass  substitutes 
conduct  heat  in  or  out  more  readily 
than  wood  does.  Good  wall  construc¬ 
tion  is  better'  than  an  excess  of  win¬ 
dows  and  is  cheaper.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  too  much  light  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  cannibalism  in  pullets. 

I  am  quite  in  accord  with  Dr.  Kennard 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster  when  he  predicts  that  the 
poultry  houses  of  the  future  will  be 
built  more  nearly  square  like  barns, 
to  take  care  of  up  to  500  birds  in  each 
unit.  Also,  that  there  will  be  no 
dropping  boards  because  they  are 
wasteful  of  labor.  In  their  place  will 
be  manure  pits,  according  to  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nard.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
will  see  a  wider  use  of  wire  screens 
on  the  floor  below  the  roosts 
as  are  now  used  on  the  farm  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice.  Or  perhaps  where  straw 
is  plentiful  there  will  be  neither  drop¬ 
ping  boards  nor  screens,  just  the  floor. 
Every  morning  the  accumulation  of 
droppings  of  the  night  before  will  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw  from 
the  litter  on  the  floor.  This  practice 
has  been  followed  for  years  on  the 
Myers  Farm  at  Ithaca. 

I  also  expect  to  see  these  larger 
houses  equipped  with  semi-darkened 
nest  rooms. 

Facing  the  Present 

So  far  I  have  had  in  mind  the  man 
who  is  planning  to  build.  What  of 
the  one  whose  houses  are  of  the  older 
type  ?  Can  he  do  nothing  to  make 
his  hens  more  comfortable  in  these 
sweltering  days  of  mid-summer?  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  can.  Often  these  houses  are 
hot  and  stuffy  because  of  improper 
management,  not  because  of  poor  con¬ 
struction.  All  windows  can  be  opened 
wide  to  keep  the  air  moving.  Particu¬ 
larly  important  to  have  them  open  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  room.  Move 
nests  away  from  the  wall  and  out  of 
hot  corners.  Let  the  air  circulate 
around  and  through  them  if  possible. 
Many  hens  die  of  heat  prostration  on 
unventilated  nests  every  summer.  See 
that  the  water  supply  is  ample  at  all 
times  and  keep  it  cool.  If  the  roof  is 
of  single  board  construction  with  black 
roofing  paper  so  that  the  heat  is  com¬ 
ing  through,  it  will  probably  pay  to 
put  insulating  board  on  the  under  side 
of  the  rafters.  That  investment  can 
pay  dividends  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  And  summer,  when  you  can 
work  without  gloves,  is  the  time  to 
make  all  such  improvements.  If  they 
are  put  off  now  they  probably  will  not 
be  done  at  all. 


HOW 

MUCH 


FEED 


to  make  a  Dozen  Eggs? 


|.  It  takes  from  4  to  8  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs, 
depending  upon  the  health  and  condition  of  the  birds,  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  feed.  Even  with.birds  in  the  full  bloom 
of  health  and  production,  the  requirement  varies  from  4  to  6  lbs. 

Differences  in  mash  account  for  most  of  the  variation,  since  the 
mash  must  supply  the  biggest  share  of  proteins,  vitamins,  and 
minerals.  A  mash  that  is  complete,  fresh  and  highly  digestible 
will  be  more  quickly  converted  into  eggs  and  will  produce  most 
eggs  per  bag.  G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes  are  efficient  egg  producers. 
One  feeder  has  reported  56  dozen  eggs  per  bag.  Feeding  half 
mash  and  half  grain,  this  is  less  than  4  lbs.  of  total  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dozen  eggs!  Other  feeders  report  as  high  as  50  dozen. 
30  to  35  dozen  per  bag  of  G.L.F.  mash  over  a  period  of  a  year  is 
good  average  production.  Because  G.L.F.  mashes  are  priced 
low  to  begin  with,  this  means  not  only  more  eggs  per  bag,  but 
more  eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

The  open  formula  tags  on  the  five  G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes  show  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  ingredients  put  together  to  make  a  mash  with 
all  the  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  energy-yielding  feeds 
your  hens  require- — plus  a  margin  of  safety.  And  your  layers  will 
find  in  these  mashes  qualities  that  even  the  tag  doesn’t  show — 
freshness,  palatability,  digestibility.  These  qualities  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  your  feed  bill,  but  they  show  up  in  your  egg  checks.  That 
is  the  reason  why  G.L.F.  mashes  have  become  in  a  few  short  years 
the  leading  mashes  in  this  territory.  See  your  local  Service  Agency. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  —  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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PULL! 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

FAIR 

TWO  FINE  NEW  BUILDINGS 

adequate  free  parking 
cash  prizes  and  premiums 
reduced  railroad  rates 
free  admission  for 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

4-H  AND  HOME  BUREAU 
EXHIBITS 

SPECIAL  GRANGE  AND  FARM 

BUREAU  PROGRAMS 

*  *  * 

y  events  and  exhibits. 

August  25  to 
September  2 

SYRACUSE 


See  those  tense,  straining 
muscles — the  drive  in  those 
sturdy  legs — the  power  of  those 
mighty  chests  as  the  finest  draft 
horses  in  America  put  everything 
they  have  into  one  tremendous 
pull ! 

The  weight-pulling  contest  is 
just  one  of  many  events  which 
make  the  State  Fair  a  mecca  for 
lovers  of  horses  and  other  farm 
animals.  Grand  Circuit  harness 
racing  and  the  Night  Horse  Show 
in  the  Coliseum  reveal  fine  horses 
at  their  best.  Dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry 
have  shows  of  their  own. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  dis¬ 
plays  each  year  the  best  in  farm 
animals,  farm  produce,  and  farm 
equipment.  Farmers  of  New  York 
and  adjoining  states  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  and  hear  the 
latest  developments  in  every 
phase  of  their  great  industry. 


SEE  IT  THIS  YEAR!  Take  part  in  the  big  Farm  Bureau 
and  Grange  programs.  Share  the  fun  and  learn  the  facts 
at  this  greatest  of  State  Fairs. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MARKETS 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS. 
PUMPS,  FILTERS, SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Excellent  Summer  Home  Location 

Situated  on  crest  of  low  hills.  Excellent  view  over¬ 
looking  valleys  to  White  Mountains.  Good  trout  brooks 
crossing  property.  161  acres:  51  tillable,  108  pastures 
and  woods.  12  room  dwelling,  good  condition.  Other 
buildings.  Could  be  used  as  a  20  cow  dairy7  farm.  $3,800. 
Easy  terms.  Federal  Land  Bank.  Springfield,  Mass. 


GRADE-A  MILK  FARM 

Fine  set  bldgs,  valued  $7500  and  insured  $4800;  77 
acres,  mile  village;  70  acres  tractor  tillage,  15-cow 
spring  watered  pasture,  woodlot.  fruit;  beautifully 
shaded  12-room  house,  40x70  ft.  barn,  poultry  house. 
If  taken  now  at  low  price  $3300,  will  throw  in  7 
good  cows,  all  farm  tools,  16  acres  oats,  9  ac.  buck¬ 
wheat,  2  ac.  string  beans.  1%  ac.  potatoes,  fine  garden 
and  hay;  only  $850  needed.  S.  R.  Matthew, 

STROUT  AGENCY, 

Flat  Creek  Road,  Route  361,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


275  Acre  Farm  Only  $600 

Down,  1%  miles  depot  village,  good  7-room  house, 
basement  barn,  40-cow  pasture,  150  acres  tillable,  valu¬ 
able  wood;  $2200  with  horse,  cattle,  pigs,  implements, 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  etc. ;  $600  down,  pg.  25  big  New 
SUMMER-FALL  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Look  Into  the  PATENTED  FEATURES 
Found  Only  in  LE  ROY  SILOS. 

Material  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed 

LOW  PRICES 

Still  Time  to  Try  and  Win  a  Free 
Silo.  Get  the  Facts.  Write  Today. 
24  Hour  Delivery  Right  to  Your  Door 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


Wbtt  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  IB  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 
to  s.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  8) 


United  States  it  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  dispose  of  all  electric  power, 
in  excess  of  such  as  may  be  needed 
from  time  to  time  for  production  of 
war  materials  and  for  purposes  of  navi¬ 
gation,  that  the  Wilson  Dam  operated 
to  its  full  capacity  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce.” 

Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  was 
built  during  Wilson  administration,  to 
provide  water  power  for  producing  war 
material.  Today  it  is  behind  the  TV  A, 
President’s  project  for  electrifying  the 
whole  Tennessee  Valley.  Already  14 
counties  and  9  municipalities  in  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  are  being 
served. 

Final  test  of  TVA  constitutionality 
will  come  when  case  is  carried  to  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


About  Women  — 
Miscellaneous  and  Sich 


Jail  Is  Better 

One  place  where  the  women  have  all 
the  advantage  is  with  alimony  laws,  by 
which  they  can  send  their  husbands  to 
jail  for  long  periods  for  not  paying  ali¬ 
mony.  Alimony  Reform  League  recent¬ 
ly  asked  a  hundred  divorced  women 
how  long  they  wished  to  keep  their 
husbands  behind  bars.  Forty-nine  ans¬ 
wered:  “Until  he  dies.” 

Jail  is  better  place  than  home  with  a 
vindictive  woman. 


Greta  Garbo  wears  8’s!  Women  are  get- 
ting  more  conservative  about  their 
shoes  also,  while  men’s  shoes  are  run¬ 
ning  to  colors.  Reason  possibly  is  that 
as  women’s  feet  get  bigger,  colors  show 
them  up  more. 

Also,  women  are  wearing  more  sen¬ 
sible  shoes;  not  so  many  of  them  walk¬ 
ing  on  stilts. 

A  Difficult  Job! 

Commented  peppery  Democratic 
Senator  Glass  of  Virginia  during  the 
heated  debate  on  AAA  amendments: 
“I  note  here  that  we  propose  to  confer 
upon  Secretary  of  Agriculture  right  to 
bring  about  birth  control  among  bees. 
The  queen  bee  lays  eggs  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  day,  and 
more  than  1,000,000  in  her  lifetime. 
Question,  how  can  the  queen  bee  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  production 
controls  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  ?  ” 


Century  of  Cooperation 


DOUBLED  in  past  20  years  is  busi¬ 
ness  of  mutual  or  cooperative  fire 
insurance  associations  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  United  States  farmers. 
These  mutual  associations  protect  55 
per  cent  of  all  fire-insured  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  with  policies  which  add  up  to 
$11,000,000,000.  Farmer-owned  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies,  of  which  there  are 
about  1900  in  the  United  States,  are 
oldest  form  of  farmer  cooperative. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  over  50 


Women  Getting  Big  Feet 

Women’s  feet  are  getting  bigger,  years  old,  and  one  has  had  an  honor- 
Sizes,  so  say  they  who  sell  shoes,  have  able  record  of  service  to  farmers  for 
expanded  from  5%  to  7  on  the  average,  more  than  100  years. 


United  We  Stand 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
most  of  my  readers  that  I  won’t  go 
over  “Shack’s”  talk. 

One  point  is  interesting  in  passing. 
That  is  the  fact  that  producers  them¬ 
selves  through  their  organizations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  finance  their  Spring 
surplus  unless  it  is  purchased  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  at  price  which  produc¬ 
ers  determine  as  being  fair.  This  puts 
them  into  the  field  of  speculation,  but 
their  accumulated  reserves  and  the 
excellent  judgment  of  their  officers 
seem  to  warrant  this. 

J.  C.  Crissey 

Jack  Crissey,  as  most  of  you  know, 
is  president  of  the  Cooperative  GLF 
Egg  Marketing  Services.  This  Sys¬ 
tem  includes  four  country  auctions, 
one  New  York  city  auction  and  the 
receiving  department  with  which  I  am 
connected  here  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  He  pointed  out  that  each  of  these 
six  units  was  separately  and  coopera¬ 
tively  incorporated.  Each  unit  has  its 
own  Advisory  Committee  which  guides 
it  through  practically  all  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Yet  each  unit  has  the  benefit 
of  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
officers  and  directors  of  the  central 
GLF  organization  at  Ithaca.  This 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


COLLIES  Shep  $5.00 ;  Cow, 


MULLEN, 


farm,  rat  dogs,  $2.00. 

TUCKERTON.  N.  J. 


combination  is  different  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  cooperative  picture. 

I  have  only  had  space  to  review  this 
excellent  program  sketchily.  I  hope 
you  have  gotten  something  out  of  it 


WGY  Farm  ] 
PROGRAMS  j 

3 

! 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  d 

12:35 — “Marketing  in  Sections,”  E.  S.  Foster. 
12:45 — “Salad  Construction,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  6 

12:35 — “American  Institute  of  Co-operation,”  L.  C. 
Cunningham. 

12:45 — "Hitting  the  Mark  at  the  Annual  School  Meet¬ 
ing,”  James  B.  Palmer. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  7 

12:35 — “What  Electric  Service  Means  in  My  Home 
This  Summer." 

12 :45 — “Odors  Across  the  Years,”  Jared  van  Wagenen. 
Jr.,  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  8 

12:35 — “Tell-the-Truth  Poultry  Clubs,”  William  Moore. 
12:45 — Special  Speaker. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9 

12:35 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
IVIci  rkets 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Comer,”  Miss  Marjorie  CeU 
ltomersi. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “Your  Work  in  tfc{ 
Public  Eye,”  (Exhibits)  Dutchess  County  *■“ 
Clubs. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  12 

12:35 — “Notes  on  Successful  Crop  Production,”  Prof.  £ 
L.  Worthen. 

12:45 — “Mixed  Drinks,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13 

12:35 — “New  Neighbors,”  E.  M.  Root  „ 

12:45 — “Tuning  Up  the  Kiddie  for  the  Fall  Term. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  14 

12:35 — “Science  and  the  Milk  Industry.”  „ 

12:45 — Countryside  Talk,  Halsay  B.  Knapp,  “Skylines. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15 

12:35 — “Apple  Packages,”  Prof.  W.  R.  Cole. 

12:45 — “Care  of  the  Brood  Mare,”  Dr.  Cassius  W 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  16 


12:35 — New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  a1*1 
Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,”  Miss  Ruth  MclntiW 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17 

12:30 — WOY  4-H  Fellowship — -‘'Recognizing  Achie'*' 
ment  for  Groups,”  Vermont  State  4-H 
Office. 
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ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG. U  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used 
by  farmers  everywhere.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools 
and  makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements  for  long  depend¬ 
able  service  on  belts  of  all 
sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. 
Quick  and  easy  to 
apply.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores  in 
small  “Handi 
Packages”or  large 
Standard  Boxes 


"just  A 


This  famous 
Alligator  stamped 
on  the  bar  of  the 
lacing 


Clinched  \ 

dfr^PTOUct*  /RI 

\  Bell  Ends  m  JBF 

•  •  •  j£ 

Smooth  on  HJ| 
Both  Sides 

iPiP 

FILLED  AT 


LOW  COST 


Cuts  and  throws  more  corn 
at  500  rpm ,  using  any  pow 

cr  from  5  hp.  up.  Powerful 
iteel  frame;  self -feed,  clog- 
oil-enclosed  gears,  ballb"aring, 

Let  us  tell  you 

why40% 

SILO  FILLERS 

Sold  in  Wisconsin  a 

GEHLS 


Fills  the  silo  and  cuts  the  hay  into 
the  mow.  Safe,  smooth  running 
quiet  and  efficient.  Guaranteed  by 
Wisconsin’s  well-known  i  mplement 
makers — GEHL  Brothers.  Writef  or 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  429  S.  Water 
St.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  or  to 
LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
Also  Brackett  &  Shaw  Co., 
Somersworth.  N.  H. 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  — 
$6  EACH.  P.  O.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

e/p  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS -PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. .  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  orating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

6-7  WKS.  OLD.  $5.00  EACH. 

Ship  C.O.D.  5%  Discount  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

dailey  stock  farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 


feeding  figs  for  sale 

r  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire. 

■>■£<>  weeLs  old  $5.00  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

_ Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 

PIG  AND  SHOAT  HEADQUARTERS 

0r(iers  crated  for  express  shipment.  Truck  loads 
delivered  Pa.,  N.  Y..  N.  .1..  Conn.,  reasonable.  Pigs.  6 
weeks,  $4.50  each.  Shoats  30  lbs.,  $6..  40  lbs.  $7. 
1  breeds.  Mostly  P.  China-Berkshire  cross.  Please 
shirmioSnf0n)J  ohoice  size  and  breed  for  more  prompt 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Vaccination  by 
STa^m  r  10c  extra.  Write 

Stanley  short,  cheswold.  del. 

P'j&„  Chester  whites.  Chester  Berkshire  cross. 
C.O  T*06!??'  ,*5-00'  Vaccination  extra.  Crates  free.  Ship 

C*™  Anderson.  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Recovery  or  Social  Revolution  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


be  of  those  who  have  advanced  these 
ideas,  the  fact  neverthless  is  that  this 
country  today  is  in  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  condition  in  its  entire  history. 

To  illustrate,  we  have  been  going 
along  without  any  financial  plan  for 
several  years.  Whenever  a  new  scheme 
has  been  concocted  for  this  or  that 
experiment,  congress  has  voted  the 
appropriations  on  request  and  with¬ 
out  information  as  to  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  or  as  to  what 
it  is  to  be  poured  into. 

Our  budget  has  been  unbalanced. 

Our  national  wealth  has  been  par¬ 
tially  destroyed. 

Our  New  Deal  laws  are  not  stand¬ 
ing  the  test  in  our  courts. 

Yet  all  the  while  there  are  more 
and  more  demands  for  more  and 
more  appropriations  and  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  federal  job 
holders. 

Two  years  ago  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  was  enacted.  The  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  —  and  I  quote  from 
Secretary  Wallace  —  was  to  revive  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers,  to 
bring  about  a  balanced  social  state,  to 
establish  organized  control  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the 
farmer  but  of  everybody  else. 

The  act  has  been  in  effect  for  two 
years  and  now  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  are  seeking  to  re-enforce 
it  by  a  new  and  stronger  law. 

The  present  law  provides  certain 
processing  taxes  which  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  farmers  as  benefits.  It 
provides  that  when  the  prices  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  reach  pre-war 
parity  the  taxes  on  that  commodity 
shall  be  removed. 

In  the  case  of  some  commodities  the 
prices  have  gone  beyond  pre-war  par¬ 
ity  but  the  taxes  have  not  been  re¬ 
moved  as  the  law  requires. 

And  now,  in  a  new  bill,  the  bureau¬ 
crats  seek  not  only  to  obtain  author¬ 
ity  to  continue  the  taxes,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  without  regard  to  farmers’ 
purchasing  power  and  without  regard 
to  consumers’  interest. 

And  in  addition,  these  gentlemen  who 
seek  an  organized  control  of  your  af¬ 
fairs  and  mine  are  asking  Congress  to 
ratify  their  admittedly  illegal  acts  un¬ 
der  existing  law.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  seek  in  addition  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recovery  of  taxes  illegally 
collected.  Nothing  could  be  more  sub¬ 
versive  of  faith  in  government. 

What  have  they  done  with  this 
money?  New  York  is  a  great  agricul¬ 
tural  state.  It  is  also  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  state.  To  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  heart  of  its  agricultural 
region,  its  agriculture  is  close  to  our 
hearts  and  just  as  important  as  its 
manufacturing.  So  if  we  ask  what 
this  law  has  done  to  us,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  the  question.  But  the 
answer  is  astounding! 

Under  less  than  two  years  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  —  that  is 
through  April  30,  1935,  New  York  paid 
processing  taxes  aggregating  $89,528,- 
119.86. 

Those  taxes  were  paid  by  our  manu¬ 
facturers  presumably  for  farm  bene¬ 
fits. 

What  were  the  benefits? 

During  the  same  period  the  benefits 
totalled  $384,519.82. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  this 
state  paid  into  the  federal  treasury 
$89,528,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  but  the  farmers  of  our  state  get 
back  only  $384,520. 

I  am  aware  that  defenders  of  the 
AAA  will  claim,  in  answer  to  my  state¬ 
ment,  that  farm  prices  were  enhanced 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Act.  My  an¬ 
swer  is  that  farm  prices  began  to  rise 
long  before  the  AAA  was  organized, 
and  the  rise,  in  my  opinion,  came  large¬ 


ly  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  not  from  the  direct  benefit 
of  AAA  provisions. 

Yet  that  is  not  all  of  the  story. 
v  The  cost  of  collecting  this  enormous 
tax  from  one  group  of  our  citizens  and 
paying  from  it  the  infinitestimal  dole  to 
another  group  was  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  benefits,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  spent  $634,661.17  in  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  expense  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

[EniTOR’s  Note — Answering  Mr.  Barnum, 
officials  of  the  AAA  said:  “Just  because 
processing  taxes  are  collected  within  a 
State  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State  who  pay  those  taxes.  Pro¬ 
cessing  taxes  are  collected  at  the  point 
of  processing.  This  means  that  processing 
tax  collections  are  heaviest  in  concentrat¬ 
ed  industrial  centers  such  as  New  York. 
These  taxes,  while  collected  within  a 
State,  are  ultimately  paid  by  consumers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  wherever 
the  particular  products  are  sold.” 

That  is  correct.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bar- 
num’s  general  point  remains,  that  the 
Northeast,  including  farmers  most  of  all, 
has  paid  very  heavily  in  processing  taxes 
and  received  very,  very  little  in  return .] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  purpose  of  this  plan,  it  now 
stands  exposed  for  what  it  really  is, 
a  tax  upon  the  working  man  and 
woman  of  this  country,  the  wage 
earner,  for  the  very  necessities  of  life 
—  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 

Among  other  things  it  gives  to  one 
individual,  the  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  power  to  say  what  products 
and  how  much  of  each  of  them,  a  farm¬ 
er  may  produce;  to  what  markets  he 
may  ship;  who  may  buy  and  handle 
those  products  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  them. 

It  places  the  economic  life  of  the 
farmer  in  the  hands  of  this  one  in¬ 
dividual  and  as  a  result  thereof  threat¬ 
ens  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Reiterating  again  my  belief  that  co¬ 
operative  movements  are  an  expression 
of  the  principle  of  self  help  —  the 
working  out  of  one’s  own  problems  — 
I  ask  you  —  can  you  sit  idly  by  in  such 
a  critical  hour  as  this  and  permit  the 
possibility  of  enactment  of  the  new 
AAA  bill  which,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  means  the  regimentation  of 
farming  and  places  the  economic  life 
of  the  farmer  as  lived  in  the  past  com¬ 
pletely  in  jeopardy. 

Washington  said  —  “Arbitrary  power 
is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins 
of  liberty  abused  by  licentiousness.” 

Daniel  Webster  gives  us  —  “Nothing 
will  ruin  the  country  if  the  people 
themselves  will  undertake  its  safety; 
and  nothing  can  save  it  if  they  leave 
that  safety  in  any  hands  but  their 
own.” 

Andrew  Jackson  states  —  “You  must 
remember,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
eternal  vigilance  by  the  people  is  the 
price  of  liberty,  and  that  you  must 
pay  the  price  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
blessing.” 

Now  I  ask  you  —  what  do  you  say? 


“Sir,  you’re  the  first  complaint  we’ve 
ever  had  about  our  parachutes  not 
opening !” — J  udge. 
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Don’t  Take  Chances.  8  Best  Types  of 
SILOS  to  choose  from.  Quick  Service. 


Prompt  Deliveries.  LOW  PRICES. 


SOLID  WOOD  COPPERIZED  LOW  COST 

CONCRETE  STAVE  METAL  PORTABLE 


CRA1NE,  Inc. 

25  PINE  STREET,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


SILOS 


Economy  Silos  are  the  choice 
of  shrewd  farmers.  They 
know  the  famous  patented 
features  found  in  no  other 
silo  make  the  Economy  the 
outstanding  silo  value  of  to¬ 
day.  The  prices  of  Economy 
Silos  are  not  high.  You  will 
be  interested  in  our  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan  and  money  saving 
offer.  Write  us  or  our  near¬ 
est  sales  branch  for  full  free 
information. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 

Sales  Branches 
J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  St. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Grange  SiloCo,rencyeek 


Why  You  Should 


Our  big  poster 
folder  gives  defin¬ 
ite  reasons  why  you  should 
buy  a  Grange  Silo.  “Best 
and  clearest  ever  printed” 
says  one.  Tells  about 
Grange  features  that  save 
you  money,  time  and  la¬ 
bor.  Your  copy  is  ready 
to  mail. 

Write  now  for  Poster  A. 
% 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave. 

Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Where  a  Stop 

Invites  a  §  t  3  y 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  meals. 
Smart  service.  Convenient  location. 
Rates: 

Single— $1.50  to  $3.00.  Double— $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Suites  —  $5.00  and  up. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orlnjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 
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About  Rabies 


All  Babies 

by  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


uc  TOP  trouble  before  it  starts”  is  a  good  sum- 

1^  mertime  slogan  where  babies  are  concerned. 
First  in  importance  comes  cleanliness — always 
necessary  but  more  so  than  ever  in  summer  when 
harmful  germs  thrive.  Water  should  be  boiled  and 
cooled  (but  not  ice  cold)  before  giving  to  the  baby  to 
drink.  Milk  must  be  boiled,  cooled,  covered,  and  kept 
ice  cold  until  warmed  for  feeding.  Never  give  raw 
milk  to  small  children,  and  certainly  they  should 
never  have  milk  which  is  not  perfectly  sweet.  In 
very  warm  weather,  give  weaker  feedings — less  milk 
and  more  water  in  the  formula  for  bottle  babies. 

The  mother  of  a  breast-fed  baby  needs  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her  own  diet  and  health  and  personal  habits. 
She  should  maintain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
breast  milk  by  eating  three  meals  of  good  plain  food 
a  day,  at  regular  hours,  drink  plenty  of  water  be¬ 
tween  meals,  nurse  the  baby  at  regular  hours,  eat 
enough  laxative  foods,  avoid  too  much  coffee,  tea 
or  other  stimulants,  and  get  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep. 

Even  a  month-old  baby  needs  strained  orange  or 
tomato  juice  daily.  Start  with  %  teaspoon  of  strain- 
^  ed  juice,  and  gradually  increase  to  1  to  2  tables¬ 
poons  of  orange  or  tomato  juice  at  6  months  of 
age,  and  3  to  4  tablespoons  (or  the  juice  of  one 
orange)  at  one  year  of  age.  Tomato  juice  can  be 
either  fresh  or  canned,  and  can  be  given  from  the 
tip  of  a  teaspoon  or  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of 
boiled  water  and  given  in  a  bottle.  Best  time  for  it 
is  between  any  two  feedings,  preferably  in  the 
morning. 

It’s  the  Vitamin  C  in  orange  or  tomato  juice  which 
makes  them  valuable.  It  prevents  scurvy — of  which 
there  is  far  more  among  babies,  it  seems,  than  the 
public  realizes.  Just  because  a  baby  does  not  seem 
really  ill  is  no  reason  for  omitting  the  orange  or 
tomato  juice. 

Vitamin  C  is  destroyed  by  heating  and  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  If  tomato  juice  must  be  kept  for 
two  feedings,  put  it  in  an  airtight  glass  or  enamel 
container  in  the  icebox,  or  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
Orange  juice  changes  on  standing,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  cut  off  one  end  of  the  orange,  press  it 
for  feeding,  and  turn  the  rest  of  the  orange,  cut 
side  down,  on  a  plate  and  keep  cold  until  needed  for 
another  feeding. 

All  bottles  and  nipples  for  bottle  babies  should  be 
cleansed  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  borax  and 
hot  water.  A  bottle  should  be  kept  upside-down  on 
a  clean  shelf  and  boiled  again  before  being  filled  for 
the  next  feeding.  Keep  the  nipples  in  a  covered  glass 
after  they  have  been  washed  inside  and  out,  and 
just  before  the  baby  uses  them  rinse  them  in 
boiling  water.  These  precautions  will  do  a  lot 
to  prevent  bowel  trouble. 

Babies  need  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  since 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  grown 
people  are,  they  need  to  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  and  protected  from  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects. 

Sunshine  protects  a  baby  from  rickets,  and 
by  fall  every  baby  should  have  a  coat  of  tan. 

Let  him  get  it  gradually,  because  a  bum  from 
the  sun  is  as  harmful  as  a  burn  from  fire.  Dark 
skinned  babies  take  longer  to  tan  than  do  fair 
skinned  ones.  In  very  warm  weather,  a  2 
minute  sunbath  twice  a  day  is  long  enough  for 
a  baby’s  first  sunbath,  beginning  at  3  or  4 
weeks  old.  If  weather  is  not  so  warm,  he  can 
have  10  minutes — 5  minutes  on  his  front  and  5 
on  his  back.  Increase  each  day  by  three 
minutes  for  fair  babies  and  5  minutes  for  dark 
babies.  The  sunbath  can  be  gradually  lengthen¬ 
ed  to  %  hour  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  if  the 
baby  is  over  4  months  old.  While  taking  the 
sunbath,  only  a  diaper  is  necessary  unless  the 
weather  is  decidedly  cool. 

Protect  the  baby’s  eyes  during  his  sunbath, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  have  proved  that  a 
farm  baby  can  have  scientific  care  with¬ 
out  a  lot  of  money  and  city  conveniences. 


by  having  his  head  slightly  raised  so  that  the  shadow 
of  his  forehead,  eyebrows  and  eyelids  will  shield  his 
eyes.  Time  for  the  bath  in  summer  is  before  11  a.  m. 
and  after  3  p.  m. 

A  baby  needs  a  tub  bath  every  day  and  as  many 
sponge  baths  as  necessary  to  keep  him  cool  and 
comfortable.  Best  time  for  his  bath  is  before  the 
mid-morning  feeding;  then  after  his  feeding,  he  is 
ready  for  a  long  restful  nap  which  leaves  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  morning  free  for  the  mother  to  go 
about  her  household  duties.  He  will  possibly  take 
another  nap  in  the  afternoon.  Twenty  to  twenty-two 
hours  of  sleep  a  day  is  right  for  the  very  young  in¬ 
fant;  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  for  the  year-old  child. 

The  baby’s  skin  is  very  delicate  and  easily  irritat¬ 
ed.  Diapers  should  be  rinsed  and  boiled,  never  merely 
dried  and  used  again.  It  is  best  to  change  his  bed¬ 
ding  every  day.  ( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


A  Real  Farm  Baby 

■—  by  Mabel  Hebei  ============= 


THE  Bakers  live  on  a  hill  farm  high  above 
Painted  Post,  in  Steuben  County,  New  York.  I 
made  their  acquaintance  through  a  doctor.  Happen¬ 
ing  to  mention  to  him  that  we  were  planning  to  run 
an  article  on  baby  care,  he  said,  “You  ought  to  meet 
a  young  farm  woman  who  is  a  patient  of  mine.  She 
is  doing  as  good  a  job  of  bringing  up  her  baby  as 
any  one  I  know.”  Shortly  after  that  we  met,  and 
our  meeting  was  followed  by  a  cordial  invitation  to 
drive  over  to  the  Bakers’  farm  and  stay  for  supper. 

Four  of  us  started  out  one  afternoon  and  arrived 
to  find  Mrs.  Baker  busy  making  ice  cream,  and  look¬ 
ing  almost  too  young  (she  is  twenty-one)  and  pretty 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  successful  baby.  While  she 
worked  busily,  I  plied  her  with  questions.  First,  I 
asked  her  if  she  thought  a  busy  farm  mother  could 
follow  a  schedule  like  the  one  on  this  page.  I  had 
already  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  article,  so  she  had 
had  a  chance  to  study  it. 

“Following  a  schedule  with  the  baby  is  hard,”  she 
said,  frankly,  “when  you  have  milk  pails  to  wash, 
300  biddies  to  water  and  feed,  meals  to  get,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  housework.  But  it’s  worth  it,  because 
it  gets  the  baby  into  good  habits  and  then  it  is  a 
lot  easier  to  take  care  of.  When  a  baby  is  fed  reg¬ 
ularly  every  four  hours  during  the  day,  he  soon 
learns  that  food  is  going  to  come  his  way  without 
crying  for  it.  And  it  is  worth  a  lot  not  to  have  a 
crying  baby. 

“My  schedule  for  Naomi  (who  is  six-months  old) 
is  a  lot  like  the  one  in  Mrs.  Huckett’s  article,  ex¬ 
cept  that  instead  of  stopping  to  bathe  her  at  7:30, 
I  do  it  just  before  I  nurse  her  at  10.  And  instead  of 
giving  her  orange  juice  at  8  o’clock,  I  give  it  to  her 
at  10  when  I  feed  her.  Then  right  after  being  fed, 
she  goes  on  her  chair  for  bowel  movement.” 

“Mornings  I’m  up  at  5.  We  have  breakfast  at  6, 
and  at  10  minutes  to  6,  I  nurse  the  baby  and  then 
she  goes  back  to  bed  until  8:30,  when  she  has  her 
cod-liver  oil  and  is  put  in  her  swing.” 

Naomi’s  swing  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  ceiling,  low  enough  so  that  she  can  just 
touch  her  toes  to  the  floor.  After  her  bath  and  10 
o’clock  feeding,  she  sleeps  or  takes  a  sunbath  or  sits 
in  her  swing  again  and  watches  her  mother  fly 
around. 

“Then  I  get  busy  again  with  the  housework.  I  have 
to  have  dinner  ready  at  12  sharp  because  the  men 
come  in  starved.”  The  Bakers  have  one  hired  man 
to  feed. 

Mrs.  Baker  told  us  that  she  also  has  a  part  time 
job  selling  auto  club  memberships,  which  takes  her 
away  from  home  several  afternoons  a  week. 
Naomi  goes  along  in  the  car,  and  is  put  to  bed 
at  a  friend’s  house  after  her  2  o’clock  feeding 
(which  now  includes  a  strained  vegetable  and 
an  egg  yolk).  Her  mother  picks  her  up  on  the 
way  home.  At  6,  Naomi  has  her  cereal.  Then 
she  is  popped  into  her  swing  again  while  sup* 
per  goes  on  the  table  and  the  grownups  sat¬ 
isfy  their  hunger. 

Supper  over,  Naomi  is  nursed,  undressed, 
rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with  olive  oil,  and 
made  ready  for  bed. 

“That’s  my  schedule,”  said  Mrs.  Baker,  “and 
I  try  to  stick  to  it,  though  of  course  I  can# 
always  do  everything  just  on  the  dot. 

“There’s  one  thing  we  do  that  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  think  is  awful,”  she  added  with  an  en¬ 
gaging  smile.  “We  take  the  baby  with  ns 
whenever  we  go  out  in  the  evening — and  that’s 
about  every  night,”  she  declared  frankly. 

“I  wrap  her  up  well  with  a  blanket  over  her 
night  clothes,  and  away  the  three  of  us  g°' 
Sometimes  we  just  take  a  ride  in  the  car., 
Sometimes  we  go  calling  on  a  friend,  and  then 
I  always  put  her  to  bed  while  there.  Sometimes 
we  even  take  (D continued  on  opposite  pc 
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Here  is 

Dr.  Helen  Monsch’s  suggested  s 

chedule 

for  a  day’ 

s  workable  program  for  the  baby 

! 

. 

6:00 

Feeding 

6:45 

Chair  (bowel  movement) 

7:00 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

7:30 

Bath 

8:00 

Orange  juice 

8:15 

Chair  (urination) 

8:20-10:00 

Sleep  out  of  doors  (May  be  used  in 

part 

for 

the  baby’s  sunbath) 

10:00 

Feeding 

10:30 

Chair  (urination) 

for 

10:30-  2:00 

Sleep  out  of  doors  (May  be  used  in 

part 

the  baby’s  sunbath) 

2:00 

Feeding 

2:30 

Chair  (bowel  movement) 

2:40-  5:45 

Wheeled  out  in  carriage.  Playtime 

(Out 

of 

doors  as  baby  gets  older) 

5:00 

Chair  (urination) 

5:30 

Undressed 

6:00 

Feeding 

6:40 

Chair  (urination) 

6:45 

Bed 

10:00 

Feeding  (if  necessary) 
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DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3451  is  delightful  with  its  soft  bodice  treatment, 
its  rounding  yoke  and  easily  constructed  sleeves.  The  paneled  front  of 
bodice  and  skirt  make  this  design  suitable  for  many  types  of  figures. 
The  lovely  new  cottons  such  as  checked  seersucker,  printed  lawns,  batiste 
or  dotted  swiss,  and  the  tub  silks  are  eminently  suited  for  this  charming 
pattern.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust. 

Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting  for  belt  or  a  leather  belt  may  be  worn. 

PLAY  SUIT  AND  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3486  is  adorable  for  playtime 
wear.  It  is  a  regular  “two-in-one”  because  it  has  the  play  suit  and 
dress  to  match.  White  pique  printed  in  navy  and  trimmed  with  navy 
buttons  makes  the  “self-help”  button-down-the-front  dress.  Plain  white 
pique  with  navy  binding  makes  the  sun  suit.  Small  patterned  cotton 
prints,  ginghams  and  seersucker  (which  does  not  have  to  be  ironed)  are 
all  happy  suggestions.  Sizes  are  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for  dress  and  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  for 
play  suit. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2584  is  a  fortunate  design  for  larger  figures. 
Its  panel  effect  down  the  front  and  snugly  fitted  hips  give  apparent 
length  and  slenderness.  Although  the  model  is  in  white  shantung,  this 
design  is  equally  suited  for  a  smart  silk  or  woolen  dress  with  long  sleeves. 
The  pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50  and  52  inches 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39  inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
35-inch  contrasting  for  collar  and  bow. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer  Pattern  Book. 


A.II  Babies 

(Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

A  great  factor  in  keeping  a  baby 
well  is  to  avoid  too  much  excitement. 
Especially  before  bedtime,  too  much 
attention  from  other  children  or  older 
people  excite  and  overtire  him.  Here 
are  signs  by  which  you  can  judge  if 
your  baby  is  well:  He  should  be  alert 
and  happy,  sleep  well,  cry  little.  His 
skin  should  be  elastic,  moist  and  pink, 
his  bones  and  muscles  should  develop 
normally.  He  should  have  at  least  one 
good  bowel  movement  every  day  and 
normal  urination.  He  should  have  a 
good  appetite  and  gain  regularly.  Any 
great  variation  from  this,  especially  if 
his  stools  have  a  greenish  look,  means 
that  you  should  consult  a  doctor. 


A  R eal  Barm  Baby 

(Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

her  to  the  movies.  I  know  that’s  not 
right,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  hire  any¬ 
one  to  stay  with  her  and  we  like  to  go 
once  in  a  while. 

“You  see,  we’re  both  pretty  young 
and  we  work  hard  all  day  and  want 
to  have  our  good  times  together  in  the 
evening.  If  we  took  turns  staying  home, 
it  would  mean  we  could  never  go  any¬ 
where  together — and  we  might  grow 
apart.  We’re  very  happy  now,  and  I 
don’t  believe  it  really  hurts  the  baby.” 

I  suppose  the  experts  would  raise 
their  hands  in  horror  at  this  revelation 
—but  it  is  a  practical  solution  of  one 
young  couple’s  problem;  and  looking  at 
Naomi’s  happy  and  healthy  little  self  I 
had  to  agree  that  she  does  not  look  as 
if  she  is  being  “hurt.” 

I  am  going  to  list  some  of  Mrs. 
Baker’s  time-savers: 

1.  She  uses  a  good  brand  of  canned 
strained  vegetables  and  prunes.  Emp¬ 
ties  into  a  bowl,  covers,  and  keeps  cold 
on  cellar  floor.  Started  with  carrots  and 
is  also  feeding  beets  now. 

2.  Uses  a  fine  ready-cooked  cereal, 
needing  only  addition  of  hot  milk  or 
water. 

3.  Each  morning  boils  up  1  quart  of 
water,  and  keeps  in  sterilized  jar  ready 
to  give  the  baby  a  drink  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Believes  in  giving  baby 
plenty  of  water. 

4.  At  night,  puts  extra  diaper  (fold¬ 
ed  once)  at  baby’s  back  under  her 
nightgown.  This  keeps  nightgown  and 
bed  dry,  and  saves  time  in  morning. 
When  baby  wakes  up,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  her  and  remove  extra 
diaper. 

5.  Has  trained  her  to  use  chair  for 
bowel  movement,  thus  saving  labor  and 
time  in  washing  diapers. 

6.  Doesn’t  “spoil”  baby.  Therefore, 
she  requires  much  less  attention  than 
otherwise.  “I  don’t  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  had  a  cross  baby,”  she  said.  “I’m 
busy  enough  as  it  is.” 

7.  Doesn’t  let  baby  play  when  feed¬ 
ing.  “I  only  nurse  her  20  minutes.  At 
first  I  used  to  let  her  nurse  an  hour 
because  I  was  afraid  she  wouldn’t  get 
enough  to  eat.  Well,  she  just  played — 
ate  a  minute  and  then  talked.  The  doc¬ 
tor  told  me  to  nurse  her  20  minutes. 

I  did  that  twice,  and  she  went  hungry; 
but  the  next  day  she  ate  enough.” 

8.  Keeps  baby  in  good  health  by  pro¬ 
tecting  her  from  germs,  “which  means 
chasing  every  fly,  protecting  her  from 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects,  and  not 
letting  people  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 
Also,  I  don’t  believe  in  rubbing  a  baby’s 
gums  to  bring  teeth  through,  like  some 
mothers  do.  Naomi  has  two  teeth  now, 
and  I  keep  my  hands  out  of  her  mouth 
and  try  to  keep  hers  out  too.” 

Mrs.  Baker’s  two  main  methods  for 
not  spoiling”  her  baby  are: 

L  Crying:  “if  Naomi  cries  and  I 
think  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  her,  I  pick  her  up.  If  she  stops 
crying  right  away,  I  put  her  back,  be¬ 
cause  then  I  know  she  just  wants  at¬ 


tention.  Usually  I  give  her  a  drink  of 
water  or  do  some  little  thing  to  make 
her  comfortable.  Some  mothers  think 
that  every  time  their  baby  cries  they 
have  to  stick  a  bottle  in  its  mouth.  I 
think  that  is  terrible.  Of  course  then 
they  get  in  the  habit  of  making  a  fuss 
all  the  time.” 

2.  Feeding:  “Naomi  has  to  eat  what 
I  think  she  should.  If  she  turns  her 
head  away  and  acts  as  if  she  has  had 
enough,  or  won’t  take  it,  I  quit.  Then 
at  her  next  meal,  she  is  hungry  and 
eats  enough.  I  don’t  believe  in  promis¬ 
ing  rewards  like  candy  to  make  a  child 
eat.  They’ll  eat  if  you  train  them  right. 
I  know  one  smart  mother  who  brought 
her  child  up  to  eat  just  what  she 


should.  Now  the  little  girl,  when  she 
sees  spinach  coming,  says  ‘Spinach! 
Spinach!’  She  thinks  spinach  is  all 
there  is!” 

You  can  see  I  asked  Mrs.  Baker  a 
lot  of  questions — and  all  the  time  she 
was  flying  around  the  kitchen,  keeping 
the  wood  fire  going,  baking  bread,  fin¬ 
ishing  up  the  icecream,  mashing  pota¬ 
toes,  making  salad  and  lemonade,  get¬ 
ting  Naomi  up  from  her  afternoon  nap, 
helping  us  to  take  pictures  of  herself 
and  the  baby,  giving  Naomi  her  cereal; 
and  then  we  all  had  supper  while 
Naomi  sat  in  her  swing  and  surveyed 
us  contentedly,  and  behaved  exactly  as 
a  baby  who  is  good  enough  to  get  into 
a  farm  magazine  ought  to  behave. 


Insist  on  getting  Good  Luck  Jar  Rub¬ 
bers.  Canning  experts  and  demonstrators 
everywhere  have  used  them  by  preference  for 
25  years.  Now  made  even  safer— 10%  wider 
all  the  way  around  than  ordinary  jar  rubbers. 
No  extra  cost.  10c  a  doz.  Cheapest  canning 
insurance  you  can  buy.  Ask  for  them  by  name . 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  order  direct. 


1935  edition  of  our  popular  Home  Canners’  Text¬ 
book.  Complete.  Reliable.  Follow  approved  canning 
instructions.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new  methods,  etc. 
with  jree  supply  of  12  doz.  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
all  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember  that  Atlas 
E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason,  Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas 
Wholefruit  and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason  Jars 
are  the  only  jars  which  are  all  equipped  with 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

11  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


COLONIAL  &eodlalsa!e^ 


Colonial  Molasses  Co.  Inc..  616  Kent  Aye..  B'klyn.  N.Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  reco'rdT,free 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  forrn^— both 
tree.  L.  F.  Randolph,  594  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  eharlty  than  to  offer  a  home  to  i 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

RemovcsDandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

fluS  N®j  -  JH 

to  Gray  and  F  aded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc, N.Y. 

5  DAFFODILS  IA|t 

5  Bulbs  (value  30c)  for  10c; 

50  Bulbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Best  giant 
and  medium  trumpet  varieties  in  mixture. 
BURPEE’S  BULB  BOOK  FREE.  Fall  planting  guide. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  865  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  LONG  BATTERY  LIFE  and  lower  power  costs  on 
any  lighting  plant,  use  Willard  Farm  Light  Batteries. 
New  Design — new  appearance — new  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion — new  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  information. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


Trespassing  Bees 


AT  grandfather’s  farm  we  had  near¬ 
ly  everything  in  the  way  of  crops 
and  fruits  which  a  New  England  farm 
will  produce,  and  in  the  matter  of  live 
stock  everything  from  horses  to  honey¬ 
bees.  The  bees,  indeed,  frequently  de¬ 
manded  urgent  attention,  and  brought 
upon  us  one  rather  exciting  adventure. 

The  bee-house  was  a  long,  open  shed 
which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  shaded  a  little  by  two  very 
large  blue  pearmain  trees.  There  were 
thirteen  colonies,  two  of  which  were 
unusually  large.  About  half  of  these 
were  black  “native”  bees,  the  others 
“Italians.”  Grandfather  was  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  all  his  native  bees  for 
Italians,  and  he  had  experimented  with 
several  other  kinds.  One  colony,  of  a 
sort  of  bees  called  “Egyptian,”  had 
proved  unpleasantly  irritable. 

Throughout  hoeing  and  haying  time 
it  often  happened  that  while  at  work 
in  the  field  we  were  startled  by  a  sud¬ 
den  blast  from  the  dinner-horn. 

“Why,  it  can’t  be  noon”  Addison 
would  exclaim;  and  on  looking  toward 
the  house,  we  usually  saw  Theodora  or 
Ellen  standing  on  the  wall  or  at  some 
other  point  of  vantage,  swinging  the 
horn  and  wildly  beckoning  to  us  to 
make  haste. 

“It’s  the  bees  swarming,  I  guess.” 
grandfather  would  exclaim,  and  there¬ 
upon  we  all  used  to  drop  our  hoes  and 
start  for  the  house  at  a  lively  pace. 
Sometimes,  when  he  thought  of  it, 
grandfather  would  turn  to  bid  Halstead 
remain  in  the  field  and  go  on  hoeing, 
since  he  was  of  no  use  hiving  bees. 
Halstead  was  afraid  of  them  —  and 
with  good  reason;  they  stung  him  bad¬ 
ly.  He  was  one  of  those  boys  whc 
can  hardly  look  at  a  bee  without  get¬ 
ting  stung. 

Addison,  on  the  contrary,  could  ap¬ 
proach  a  swarm,  and  even  handle  them 
with  bare  hands,  and  hardly  ever  be 
stung.  Theodora,  too,  could  sit  down 
by  a  hive  and  allow  the  bees  to  crawl 
over  her  hand  with  impunity. 

There  were  a  great  many  apple- 
trees,  balm  of  Gileads,  elms  and  other 
trees  standing  near,  and  almost  always 
on  issuing  from  the  parent  hive  the 
swarm  would  cluster  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  often  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  ground.  If  the  queen  came  out 
promptly  the  bees  might  soon  leave 
the  tree. 

It  was  therefore  advisable  to  secure 
them  without  delay,  lest  they  should 
take  wing  for  the  woods.  A  new  hive 
must  be  washed  out  with  salt  and 
water,  a  little  honey  brought,  and  then 
some  one  must  climb  up  to  saw  off  the 
limb  of  the  tree  and  lower  it  gently 
down  with  a  rope  to  the  ground,  where 
the  hive  could  be  placed  over  it. 

When  these  tactics  were  followed 
with  care  and  good  judgment,  the  bees 
would  commonly  go  up  into  the  hive 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  at 
nightfall  the  hive  could  be  set  in  the 
row  under  the  shed. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  however,  one  of  the  large  colonies 
swarmed  late  in  the  summer,  and  the 
swarm  clustered  on  one  of  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  tall  balm  of  Gilead  tree 
near  the  house. 

Grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
gone  from  home  that  day,  and  as  it 
chanced,  when  the  swarm  issued  from 
the  parent  hive,  all  of  us  young  people 
were  at  a  neighbor’s.  Grandfather  was 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
&  few  days  previously  the  commission¬ 
ers  had  received  notice  to  lay  out  a 
new  road  in  the  town  of  Sumner,  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  distant.  The  old  gentleman 
had  set  off  that  morning,  and  grand¬ 


mother  had  gone  with  him.  They 
intended  to  spend  the  night  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  other  three  commission¬ 
ers,  who  lived  nearer  the  location  of 
the  proposed  road,  and  to  return  the 
next  day. 

Theodora  and  Ellen  had  to  keep 
house,  and  we  three  boys  had  to  rake 
up  and  get  in  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
oats  and  peas  which  had  been  mowed 
two  days  before. 

We  raked  the  grain  in  windrows 
during  the  forenoon,  meaning  to  load 
it  on  the  cart  and  haul  it  after  dinner. 
But  it  was  not  altogether  as  dry  as  it 
should  have  been;  and  as  the  day  was 
hot  and  bright,  Addison  said  that  we 
had  better  let  it  lie  in  the  field  until 
three  o’clock. 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  we  all 
went  to  call  on  Kate  and  Thomas  Ed¬ 
wards  for  a  few  minutes.  Thomas 
challenged  us  to  find  his  apple  hoard 
in  the  orchard,  and  we  stayed  for  an 
hour  or  more  —  till  Willis  Murch,  who 
had  been  out  to  the  mill,  hailed  us  as 
he  drove  past. 

“Your  bees  have  swarmed  —  a  tre¬ 
mendous  big  swarm!”  he  shouted. 
“And  they  are  in  the  tip-top  of  one  of 
-your  tall  balm  o’  Gilead  trees!” 

Thereupon  we  started  for  home  in 
haste,  feeling  a  little  guilty  of  neglect 
in  having  all  left  the  premises  in 
grandfather’s  absence. 

Away  up  on  a  small  outer  branch 
of  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree  hung  a  mass 
of  bees  as  large  as  a  twenty-five-pound 
bag  of  salt.  The  limb  was  bending 
under  the  weight. 

“They’ll  go  before  we  can  hive 
them!”  Addison  exclaimed. 

“Well,  it  will  not  be  such  a  very 
great  loss,”  said  Theodora,  out  of 
breath  with  running.  “Grandfather 
said  that  another  swarm  wouldn’t  come 
out  this  summer.  It  is  too  late  for 
them  to  gather  honey  enough  to  winter 
on.”  / 

“But  this  is  a  fine  great  swarm  of 
Italians,”  said  Addison.  “We  can  feed 
them.  We  will  hive  them  if  we  can. 


Get  the  clothes-line,  Dora,  while  I  get 
the  saw.  Nell,  you  fetch  a  hive.  Run 
for  the  ladder,  Halse!” 

We  all  worked  rapidly.  Halstead 
set  a  short  ladder  that  reached  up  to 
the  first  branches  of  the  tree,  and  Ad¬ 
dison,  throwing  the  coil  of  line  over 
his  head,  began  to  climb  up,  while  we 
drummed  and  shouted.  The  branches 
were  far  apart;  Addison’s  progress  was 
slow  at  best,  and  when  he  had  ascend¬ 
ed  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  limb 
to  which  the  bees  were  clinging  they 
began  to  go.  He  screeched  like  a  small 
locomotive,  but  the  bees  had  taken 
wing,  and  the  whole  cluster  glided  off 
into  the  air. 

“Chase  them!  Chase  them!”  he  shout¬ 
ed  down  to  us.  “Throw  up  sticks  and 
stones!” 

Dropping  the  saw,  he  slide  down  in 
haste.  The  swarm  immediately  set¬ 
tled  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
the  earth  and  moved  off  across  the 
south  field.  The  chase  would  have  been 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


laughable  to  an  onlooker,  no  doubt, 
but  we  who  were  chasing  were  in  dead 
earnest. 

Theodora  was  running  under  the 
swarm  and  trying  to  drum  on  a  tin 
pan.  Ellen  had  snatched  the  dinner- 
horn,  but  was  too  much  out  of  breath 
to  blow  it.  Halstead  and  I  were  rac¬ 
ing  on,  throwing  up  stones  or  clods 
as  we  could  snatch,  in  the  hope  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  queen  bee. 

The  cloud  appeared  to  be  as  much 
as  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  about  fifteen  in  width  —  a  buzzing 
nebula,  all  confusion  within,  but  mak¬ 
ing  a  definite  progress  onward  to  some 
destined  goal.  Swarming  bees  send  out 
scouts  for  a  day  or  more  in  advance, 
which  choose  and  locate  a  hollow  tree, 
cave  or  other  sheltered  place  that  will 
answer  as  a  hive.  When  the  swarm 


starts,  these  scouts  are  said  to  lead 
the  way,  as  pilots. 

On  reaching  the  lower  lands  near 
the  meadow  brook,  where  were  bushes 
and  wood-lots,  the  swarm  rose  higher, 
passing  over  the  tree-tops  and  keeping 
a  general  southwesterly  course,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Corners,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  The  dun  cloud  faded 
from  our  sight  as  we  stook  looking 
after  them. 

“They’ve  got  away  from  us!”  said 
Addison,  as  he  climbed  the  south  field 
wall. 

“Let  them  go,  and  good  riddance!” 
cried  Halstead. 

“No,  I  am  sorry,”  said  Addison.  “We 
ought  not  all  to  have  gone  off.  But  we 
must  hurry  back,”  he  added,  with  a 
glance  at  the  westerly  sky.  “There’s 
a  shower  rising.  Those  oats  will  get 
wet.” 

And  the  oats  did  get  wet,  in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts,  which  were  loyally 
assisted  by  the  girls.  Before  we  could 
get  into  the  field  with  team  and  cart, 
the  shower,  accompanied  by  wind  and 
thunder,  swept  down  from  the  White 
Mountains,  not  only  saturating  our  dry 
oats,  but  wetting  us  to  our  skins  before 
we  could  drive  back  to  the  shelter  of 
the  barn. 

In  the  rush  of  the  shower  we  nearly 
forgot  the  bees;  but  they  were  having 
trouble,  too,  and  it  made  more  trouble 
for  us.  About  an  hour  later,  as  we 
were  drying  our  clothing,  a  boy  from 
the  Corners  came  riding  into  the  yard 
on  horseback.  Without  dismounting 
and  without  politeness  he  shouted  his 
errand : 

“Postmaster  Tibbetts  wants  you  to 
come  and  get  your  bees  out  of  the  roof 
o’  his  barn,  and  he  says  to  do  it  about’s 
quick’s  you  can,  too,  or  he  will  make 
you  smart!  They’ve  stung  him  and 
stung  two  horses  there.”  And  with¬ 
out  further  ceremony  the  messenger 
galloped  away. 

“That’s  bad,”  said  Addison,  soberly. 
“Tibbetts  hates  grandfather.” 

“What  can  we  do?”  cried  Theodora. 

“We  must  get  the  bees  out  of  his 
barn,  I  suppose,”  replied  Addison, 
doubtfully. 

“Let  old  Tibbetts  fight  it  out  with 
them,  I  say!”  exclaimed  Halstead. 

“Oh,  that  will  never  do!”  said  Addi¬ 
son.  “They  are  our  bees.  He  knows 
it.  Nothing  would  suit  him  better  than 
to  have  a  chance  to  sue  us.  But  he 
cannot  get  damages  from  us  if  we  use 
all  possible  diligence  in  securing  them.” 

Tibbetts  kept  a  “rum-hole”  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Maine  liquor  law.  Grand¬ 
father  had  sought  repeatedly  to  have 
the  place  closed  up,  and  thereby  had 
incurred  Tibbetts’s  rancorous  enmity. 
As  is  always  the  case,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  baser  sort  of  people 
sympathized  with  Tibbetts,  and  in  fact 
he  had  been  able  to  get  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  postmaster,  although  known 
to  be  dishonest  and  unfit  for  the  office. 

“Oh,  if  grandfather  were  only  here 
to  tell  us  what  to  do!”  Ellen  lamented. 

“But  he  isn’t,  and  he  will  not  come 
till  tomorrow  afternoon,”  said  Hal¬ 
stead. 

“We  must  do  something,”  said  Ad¬ 
dison.  “Harness  old  Jim  into  the  ex¬ 
press  wagon,  boys.  I’ll  get  the  hive.” 

Theodora  found  two  veils,  for  we  had 
no  mosquito-netting  in  those  days. 
Ellen  was  then  persuaded  to  remain 
at  home  lest  further  accidents  should 
befall;  but  we  three  boys,  with  Theo¬ 
dora,  set  off  in  the  course  of  ten  min¬ 
utes,  and  driving  fast,  reached  the 
Corners  less  than  fifteen  minutes  later. 

Tibbetts’s  store  and  post-office,  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  building,  stood  on  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  crossroads,  looking 
west;  and  his  barn,  a  large,  high-post¬ 
ed,  weather-beaten  structure,  without 
clapboards  or  shingles  on  the  walls, 
was  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the  rear. 
As  usual,  several  of  Tibbetts’s  cronie* 
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g.Song  Q^theLazy  Farjn 


I  THINK  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  against  a  feller  stackin’ 
straw,  when  neighbor  threshed 
he  says  to  me,  “The  place 
that  you  had  better  be  is  in 
the  strawpile,  take  your  fork 
and  climb  up  there  and  git  to 
work.”  When  neighbor  nears 
the  golden  gate  and  asks  St. 
Peter  ’bout  his  fate,  St.  Peter’ll 
wait  to  take  a  look  at  that 
there  record  in  his  book,  he’ll 
tell  my  neighbor  it  was  raw 
to  put  me  stackin’  up  his 
straw,  and  just  for  doin’  things 
like  that,  St.  Peter’ll  have  him 
take  his  hat,  nor  let  him  join 
the  heav’nly  choir,  but  send 
him  down  to  fix  the  fire. 

Most  any  job  has  got  a  flaw, 
but  none’s  so  bad  as  stackin’ 
straw,  the  blower  blows  it 
down  your  neck,  your  nose 
grits  full  of  dirt,  by  heck,  your 
eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  chaff, 
and  nothing  makes  the  fellers 
laugh  and  holler,  how  they  will 
guffaw,  if  you  git  covered  up 
with  straw.  You  have  to  work 
with  all  your  might  or  you’ll 
be  buried  out  of  sight,  you  toil 
away  without  a  stop  and  then 
can  barely  keep  on  top.  That  straw  ain’t  worth  the  toil  and  sweat  of  stackin’ 
it,  the  price  you  get  ain’t  worth  the  misery  it  is  to  make  a  stack  of  it,  gee 
whiz.  At  my  place  we  just  let  it  go,  we  turn  the  blower  on  and  blow,  I  stand 
out  in  the  breeze  and  smile,  nor  make  a  stack  of  that  strawpile ! 
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UNINTERRUPTED 
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Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  427-A 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


POOLE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  BARGAIN! 

Factory  Prices  Save  You  More  Than  50% 

Ordinary  flashlight  battery  runs  clock  more  than 
one  year!  No  house  current  needed!  Many  attrac¬ 
tive  models  including  wall  clocks,  selling  as  low  as 
J5.95.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

MORSE  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

POOLE  CLOCK  DIVISION,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PHI  LAD  ELPH  I  A 

•  For  a  Night 

•  For  a  Week 

•  For  a  Month 

600  ROOMS  With  Bath, 
From  $2.50 
Unlimited  Parking 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 


a 


HOTEL  O 
TIMES 
SQUARE" 


An  Address 
that  Places 
YouRightin 
the  Center 
of  Things. 


43rdSt.Westof  Broadway 
New  York 

Singles  $2.00-$2.50  with  bath 
Doubles  $3.00-$4.00  "  " 

A  few  roomswithout  bath  at  $1.75 


Roll  Developed,  8  Prints,  OilPalnt- 
‘  ed  Enlargement,  also  valuable 
coupon  on  beautilul  8x10  hand- 
painted  enlargement,  25c.  Quick 
service.  Guaranteed  work.  Indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  each  picture. 

JANESVILLE  FILM  SERVICE 
Dept.  C  58  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Rolls  Devplnnpd  Two  beautiful,  double-weigb 
aiciuycu.  professional  enlargements  am 
*  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed 
a™^5aranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c 
American  Photo  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn 

films  developed.  Any  size,  25c  coin,  includinj 
»00  e,nlarSements.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Bo) 
B29-  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN. 


P,s,D.A FILMS.  Trial  roll  developed  and  S  prints  25c. 
vniiAi J*c  eac*L  Fine  10-inch  enlargement  25c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.Y. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 


for  farm  and  hoi 
-  lighting  plants.  I 

type  of  lesd  battery  now  being  used.  1 
SSr®8  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless.  Non-Sulphati; 
fwL?e.ar  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  li 
wanpiete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literati 

JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N. 


were  loafing  about  the  place.  Out  at 
the  barn  were  several  others,  with  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  Corners  boys.  They 
raised  a  guffaw  when  we  drove  up. 

“Hitch  to  a  post  on  the  far  side  of 
the  road,”  Addison  said  to  Halstead 
and  me.  “Not  too  near  the  store.” 

We  saw  Tibbetts  coming  across  the 
road  to  us,  walking  fast,  but  Addison 
busied  himself  taking  out  the  hive. 
Theodora,  in  the  role  of  peacemaker, 
went  to  meet  the  irate  postmaster,  who 
cried,  “Where’s  the  old  man?” 

“Grandfather  is  away  today  on  coun¬ 
ty  business,”  said  Theodora,  in  gentlest 
tones.  “We  are  very  sorry  the  bees 
have  troubled  you.  They  got  away 
from  us,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
We  did  not  know  where  they  had  gone 
till  you  kindly  sent  a  boy  to  notify  us. 
We  will  do  our  best  to  get  them  out 
of  your  barn.” 

“Wal,  they’ve  stung  two  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers’  hosses  and  driv  my  cow  out  of 
the  barn!”  rejoined  Tibbetts,  crustily, 
yet  mollified  a  little  in  spite  of  himself. 
“When  that  shower  struck  ’em,”  he  ran 
on,  “they  went  whirling  round  every 
which-ways  all  over  my  place  here. 
They  was  passin’  over,  I  s’pose,  when 
the  gust  struck  ’em.  They  went  every 
way.  They  come  right  into  my  store! 
One  hit  me  right  in  the  face!  But  the 
most  of  them  come  down  on  the  gable 
o’  my  bam  —  on  this  end,  up  where 
them  old  dove-cote  and  swaller  holes  be. 
They  lit  there  and  begun  to  crawl  in, 
and  now  most  of  ’em’s  underneath  the 
board  o’  the  roof,  a-buzzin’  away  there! 
Pesky  things  I  don’t  see  what  anybody 
wants  to  keep  ’em  for.” 

“We  will  try  to  get  them,”  Theodora 
said,  soothingly.  Halstead  sat  in  the 
wagon,  and  Addison  and  I  carried  the 
hive  into  the  barn  and  climbed  up  on  a 
high  scaffold,  directly  under  the  place 
where  most  of  the  bees  were  cluster¬ 
ing.  Immediately  we  were  both  stung 
two  or  three  times.  Those  foolish  boys 
had  been  throwing  stones  and  clubs 
up  into  the  barn  roof. 

“You  go  down  and  get  a  pailful  of 
water,”  Addison  said.  “That  will  calm 
them.  I  will  try  to  find  the  queen  and 
get  her  into  the  hive.” 

When  I  climbed  on  the  scaffold  again, 
carrying  a  pail  of  water  with  which 
to  sprinkle  the  bees,  Theodora  came 
with  me.  But  Addison  had  found  the 
queen  and  placed  her  in  the  hive,  which 
he  set  on  one  of  the  high  beams  close 
under  the  bees;  and  then  for  nearly  two 
hours  he  and  Theodora  stood  “dipping” 
the  bees  from  the  roof  boards  down  to 
the  entrance  of  the  hive;  that  is,  work¬ 
ing  their  bare  hands  among  the  bees, 
and  then  lowering  their  hands  when 
the  creatures  had  covered  them  to  the 
base  of  the  hive;  then  most  of  the  bees 
would  crawl  in  where  the  queen  was. 

It  was  a  slow  business  and  a  painful 
one,  for  both  Addison  and  Theodora 
were  stung  several  times.  But  they 
persevered  till  they  had  got  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  swarm  into  the 
hive,  which  was  then  closed,  brought 
carefully  down,  and  put  in  the  back 
part  of  the  wagon. 

Tibbetts  now  came  out  again,  fuming 
and  complaining  that  we  had  not  secur¬ 
ed  them  all,  and  that  there  were  bees 
still  in  his  barn.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  numbers  still  flying  about.  No 
one  can  capture  bees  that  are  on  the 
wing.  We  had  got  about  all  that  we 
could  induce  to  alight,  and  after  some 
further  talk  we  set  off  to  drive  slowly 
home  with  our  ticklish  load.  Several 
bees  were  flying  about  the  wagon;  and 
after  tying  a  veil  over  Halstead’s  hat, 
we  gave  him  the  reins,  while  Addison 
and  I  steadied  the  hive  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  wagon.  Theodora  sat  in 
front  with  Halstead,  to  protect  him 
from  stray  bees.  It  was  now  about 
sunset. 

We  had  proceeded  for  no  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  down  the  road  from 
the  store  when  we  met  a  horse  and 
wagon  containing  two  hilarious  young 


fellows,  Tibbetts’s  “customers,”  driv¬ 
ing  at  a  great  pace. 

They  were  whooping  and  running 
their  horse,  and  hardly  turned  out  at 
all.  Halstead  might  have  turned  out 
farther,  —  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
driver,  —  and  the  result  was  that  he 
“locked  fore  wheels”  with  the  roisterers, 
bringing  both  wagons  to  a  standstill. 

Theodora  and  he  were  both  thrown 
out,  but  fortunately  on  the  off  side, 
and  were  not  injured.  Addison  and  I 
found  ourselves  over  the  back  of  the 
front  seat,  along  with  our  hive  of  bees, 
which  capsized  and  rolled  down  be¬ 
tween  the  two  vehicles. 

Instantly  the  air  was  full  of  bees. 
We  were  all  stung,  including  the 
horses,  which  began  plunging  to  break 
away.  In  the  fracas  our  old  Jim  tore 
the  wheel  off  the  other  wagon  and  ran 
for  home.  The  reins  were  dragging  on 
the  ground  beside  him,  and  he  ran  un¬ 
til  he  came  to  the  orchard  hill,  below 
grandfather’s  place.  There  Addison 
and  I,  who  had  clung  to  the  wagon,  got 
control  of  him,  and  turned  back  to  see 
what  had  become  of  Theodora  and  Hal¬ 
stead. 

We  met  them  on  the  meadow  brook 
bridge,  and  Halstead  was  bringing 
home  the  empty  hive  on  his  head.  The 
bees  had  left  it  and  flown  away,  queen 
and  all,  whither  we  never  fully  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Tibbetts’s  customers,  too,  had  gone 
on  to  the  store,  taking  their  horse,  but 
leaving  their  disabled  wagon  by  the 
wayside.  No  doubt  they  speedily  found 
a  remedy  for  the  bee-stings.  We  had 
only  salt  and  water  for  ours,  and  Hal¬ 
stead’s  face  was  swollen  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  adven¬ 
ture.  The  two  young  fellows  who  had 
run  into  us  —  instigated  by  Tibbetts, 
no  doubt  —  brought  suit  against  grand¬ 
father  for  damages.  About  three 
weeks  afterward  we  were  all  obliged  to 
attend  a  hearing  at  the  village  and 
give  testimony  as  to  what  had  occur¬ 
red.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
justice  “threw  the  case  out  of  court,” 
as  unreasonable  and  malicious  on  the 
part  of  the  complainants. 

Today  m 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Divide  Iris  Now 

I  MUST  get  busy  lifting,  dividing  and 
resetting  my  bearded  or  German  Iris. 
First  of  all  I  must  make  ready  the  soil 
into  which  it  is  to  be  transplanted,  by 
working  in  a  thin  coating  of  ground 
limestone  and  a  teacup  full  of  bone- 
meal  for  each  new  clump.  This  will 
sweeten  and  enrich  the  soil.  I  am  going 
to  use  a  spading  fork  for  raising  the 
rhizomes,  and  then  will  separate  out 
the  new  vigorous  ones  and  replant 
them,  discarding  old  soft,  pulpy  ones. 
I  shall  have  to  cut  down  the  foliage  to 
within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  root 
stock,  and  then  arrange  the  roots  about 
twelve  inches  apart  in  triangle  form 
(thus  .*.)  in  order  to  get  a  quick  effect. 
I  remember  the  old  saying  that  an  iris 
should  be  planted  so  that  it  looks  like 
a  duck  in  the  water  with  its  rounded 
back  showing  above  the  surface,  but 
with  its  roots  firmly  imbedded  under¬ 
neath  in  the  rich  earth. 

My  beardless  Iris  will  require  almost 
opposite  treatment.  These  are  the  Si¬ 
berian,  Spanish  and  Japanese  varieties 
which  distinctly  resent  both  bonemeal 
and  lime,  but  want  an  abundance  of 
well  decayed  manure,  leaf  mould  and 
peat,  besides  plenty  of  moisture  and 
full  sun  for  blooming.  However,  I 
would  not  expect  them  to  thrive  if  ac¬ 
tually  standing  in  water.  When  I 
separate  clumps  of  beardless  Iris 
which  have  fibrous  roots  rather  than 
rhizomes,  I  plant  them  with  the  crown 
two  inches  below  the  surface. 


STILL 

the 

FAVORITE 


KARO  SYRUP 

has  enjoyed  the  steady  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  American 
public  for  over  25  years  — 
and  today  is  the  largest  and 
fastest  selling  table  syrup  — 
by  far. 

Karo  contains  a  rich  source 
of  food  energy  in  the  form 
of  Dextrose  —  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  which  provides  the 
body  with  heat  and  energy. 

You  can  buy  Karo  at  any 
grocery  store  throughout  the 
land  —  in  convenient  IV2 
and  3  pound  sizes. 

KARO 

is  Delicious 

on 

PANCAKES 
WAFFLES 
BISCUITS,  etc. 


TUNE  IN  EVERY  DAY  (EXCEPT 
SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY)  AND 
ENJOY  THE  LOVABLE  AND 
HUMOROUS  ADVENTURES  OF 
“THE  GUMP  S”— AMERICA’S 
MOST  BELOVED  FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 
1 7  Battery  Place, 

New  York  City. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


IN  ORDER  to  drive  an  automobile 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  machinery.  An 
automobile  is  o  medium  of  travel. 

In  order  to  do  business  with  any 
degree  of  profit  and  safety,  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  money.  Money  is  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

Now  there  are  many  fundamental 
differences  in  automobiles  —  or  at 
least  there  used  to  be.  Some  were 
water-cooled,  some  were  air-cooled ; 
some  were  propelled  by  steam,  oth¬ 
ers  by  gasoline ;  some  had  as  few  as 
two  cylinders,  others  as  many  as 
sixteen. 

As  an  ordinary  citizen  with  less 
than  average  mechanical  ability,  I 
learned  about  automobiles ;  how  to 
start  and  stop  them,  how  to  make  a 
few  simple  repairs,  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else  how  to  steer  them.  .You 
did  the  same.  The  point  is  that  both 
you  and  I  learned  these  fundamental 
and  important  things  about  automo¬ 
biles  and  made  them  useful  to  us  as 
safe  and  efficient  means  of  travel. 

When  it  comes  to  money,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  us  - —  only  I  determined 
some  years  ago  to  try  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  —  know  almost  nothing  about 
it  —  this  despite  the  fact  that 
money  is  just  as  much  man-creat¬ 
ed  and  man-manipulated  as  is  the 
automobile ,  and  a  whale  of  a  lot 
more  important  to  us  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  than  automobiles  are 
as  a  medium  of  travel. 

Only  a  Few  Experts 

There  was  recently  published  in 
the  papers  a  very  small  list  of  men 
—  I  think  it  was  under  twenty — who 
were  credited  with  really  knowing 
the  fundamentals  of  money.  This 
list  challenged  me.  I  determined  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with 
as  many  men  on  this  list  as  I  could 
and  to  learn  from  them  first  hand 
about  money. 

Then  as  the  idea  developed  in 
my  mind,  I  thought  it  would  be  great 
to  get  as  many  of  these  men  to¬ 
gether  as  I  could,  so  that  I  might 
hear  them  exchange  their  views  both 
in  public  and  in  private.  Last  week 
at  Ithaca,  I  had  a  few  of  them  here. 
I  listened  to  their  public  addresses. 
More  important  still,  I  heard  them 
talk  in  small  groups.  You  may  have 
read  reports  of  what  some  of  them 
said  in  the  papers.  See,  also,  “North¬ 
eastern  Slants”  in  this  issue. 

Following  the  sessions  with  the 
monetary  experts,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  some  time  with 
Governor  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  and  with  another  very 
prominent  banker  who  has  somewhat 
different  ideas  from  Mr.  Eccles. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  space,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  views  about  money  held  by 


such  men  as  Sprague,  Warren,  Rog¬ 
ers,  and  Mooney  of  General  Motors, 
as  well  as  what  men  like  Edie, 
Eccles,  and  Rosenwald,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
think  about  it.  I  would  like  to  put 
their  views  down  in  parallel  columns, 
cross  out  the  things  on  which  they 
agree,  and  boil  down  their  views  to 
the  few  fundamentals  (if  any) 
about  which  they  disagree.  But  I 
remember  that  it’s  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting  time  and  that  heavy  reading 
is  not  popular  at  this  season. 

Of  Enormous  Importance 

Nevertheless,  I  am  so  sure  that 
what  will  be  done  about  money  in 
this  country  is  of  such  enormous  im¬ 
portance  that  eventually  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  must  understand 
some  simple  fundamentals  about  it 
with  just  as  much  clarity  as  they 
understand  how  automobiles  are 
started  and  stopped  and  steered. 

Just  as  with  the  automobile,  I  put 
at  the  top  of  a  list  of  the  important 
things  to  know  about  money  an 
understanding  of  how  money  is 
steered;  particularly  how  it  is 
steered  toward  higher  or  lower 
price  levels.  It  may  surprise  you  — 
it  may  even  shock  you  — -  to  realize 
that  money  is  steered,  and  that  it  is 
steered  by  men  like  you  and  me  who 
happen  to  be  in  command  of  certain 
powers  —  but  it  is.  Not  an  expert 
with  whom  I  have  talked  denies  this 
fact.  They  all  admit  that  money  is 
manipulated  constantly,  and  that  as 
a  result  of  the  manipulations  it  tends 
to  become  worth  more  or  less  in  the 
terms  of  all  other  things.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  which  I  can 
find  between  the  experts  is  a  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  what  is  the  best  de¬ 
vice  to  steer  money  and  who  should 
have  the  power  to  steer  it  - —  the 
President,  Congress,  a  Monetary  Au¬ 
thority,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
or  the  big  bankers  of  the  country. 

Which  Direction 

Now  I  submit  to  you  that  if  money 
is  steered,  it  is  always  headed  ih  one 
direction  or  the  other  as  far  as  its 
value  is  concerned.  Which  direction 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you 
and  me. 

My  next  point  is  that,  if  money  is 
being  steered,  it  is  well  to  know 
who  is  steering  it.  This  helps  a 
lot  in  anticipating  the  course  which 
will  be  taken. 

My  third  point  is  that  it  is  well  to 
know  what  device  is  being  used  to 
steer  it,  so  that  you  may  judge  for 
yourself  how  effective  the  device  is 
likely  to  be. 

I  have  the  comfortable  personal 
feeling  that  I  have  at  last  arrived  at 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of:  (1)  How 
money  is  steered;  (2)  Who  wants 
to  steer  it;  and  (3)  What  devices 


— Courtesy  Syracuse  Cost-Standard, 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  monetary  experts  and  the  ordinary  citizens  in  the 
above  picture  are  not  so  very  far  apart  in  their  ideas  about  money.  They  all 
know  its  importance.  From  left  to  right:  J.  D.  Barnum,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  Prof. 
O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  Judge  J.  D.  Miller,  Prof.  J.  H.  Rogers,  and  H.  E.  Babcock. 


will  be  employed  in  steering  it.  I 
would  put  these  conclusions  down 
here,  but  you  might  not  agree  with 
me ;  anyway  you  had  better  arrive 
at  your  own  ideas. 

The  important  thing  is  that  all  of 
you  begin  to  think  more  about 
money.  It  has  a  way  of  making  you 
rich  over  night,  or  of  wiping  out  the 
fruits  of  years  of  labor  and  saving. 

*  *  * 

The  Roosters  O.K. 

Today,  July  24th,  the  boys  mention¬ 
ed  to  me  that  they  were  finding  some 
eggs  on  the  pullet  range.  This  is 
about  what  I  would  expect  since  these 
pullets  were  hatched  on  March  7th. 
Today  we  had  the  last  of  the  roosters 
from  this  particular  bunch  of  chickens. 
Talk  around  the  dinner  table  develop¬ 
ed  a  point  about  the  rearing  of  this 
lot  of  chicks  which  set  me  thinking. 
We  have  had  some  range  paralysis  in 
the  pullets,  not  as  much  as  last  year 
but  enough  to  be  somewhat  disturbing. 
One  of  the  boys  remarked,  however, 
that  except  for  one  fellow  who  was 
pecked  to  death,  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  rooster.  In  other  words,  we 
had  range  paralysis  in  the  pullets  on 
the  range,  but  not  a  single  case  of  it 
in  the  roosters  which  were  kept  con¬ 
fined.  I  might  add  too  that  these 
roosters,  since  there  were  only  a  few 
of  them  which  we  held  over  to  eat, 
were  none  too  well  taken  care  of. 

On  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  Poultry 
Department  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  had  similar  ex¬ 
perience  last  year.  Birds  which  were 
raised  in  confinement  did  not  get 
range  paralysis  until  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  birds  which  had  been  on  the 
range. 

This  simple  observation  has  set  me 
thinking.  Next  year  I  believe  I’ll 
try  to  avoid  range  paralysis  in  two 
ways: 

(1)  By  putting  the  chicks  out  on  the 
range  when  they  are  very  young,  so 
as  to  permit  them  to  become  accustom¬ 
ed  to  whatever  is  the  cause  of  range 
paralysis  as  early  as  possible. 

(2)  By  raising  some  chicks  in  con¬ 
finement. 

If  I  do  raise  chicks  both  these  ways, 
I  shall  plan  never  to  mix  them. 


Self  Sufficient 

All  of  my  pastures,  in  common  with 
ny  neighbors’,  were  flooded.  One  pas- 
ure  had  only  a  small  bank  along  the 
■im  which  remained  out  of  water.  An- 
>ther  carried  a  stream  at  the  height  of 


the  flood  so  swift  and.  so  laden  with 
debris  that  no  animal  could  have  lived 
in  it.  Under  these  conditions,  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  see  how  much 
better  the  beef  cattle  handled  them¬ 
selves  than  the  dairy  cattle.  For  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons,  the  dairy  cattle  figured 
that  they  must  get  to  their  respective 
dairy  barns.  Some  of  them  nearly  lost 
their  lives  in  making  the  attempt.  The 
beef  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no 
such  need  or  obligation.  At  the  first 
roar  of  the  flood  waters,  they  gather¬ 
ed  up  their  calves  and  beat  it  for  high 
land.  In  the  case  of  one  particular 
pasture  of  mine,  this  meant  that  the 
cows  must  climb  a  steep  wooded  hill¬ 
side.  For  two  days  after  the  flood  we 
could  not  find  a  herd  of  sixteen  cows 
and  calves.  When  we  did  find  them 
they  were  high  up  in  the  woods,  and 
there  they  stayed  until  the  last  vestige 
of  flood  waters  had  disappeared. 


Sweet  Clover  Best 

Because  some  thirty  acres,  normally 
my  best  pasture,  are  covered  with 
everything  from  silt  to  Elm  trees  and 
park  benches  (the  latter  have  now 
been  retrieved  by  the  Finger  Lakes 
Park  Commission),  I  am  right  up 
against  the  problem  of  winning  back 
this  pasture  with  as  little  cost  as 
possible. 

To  help  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  best  thing  to  do,  I  have  visited  and 
studied  the  areas  on  the  farm  which 
previously  have  been  flooded,  but 
which  were  not  flooded  this  time. 

The  visits  to  these  places  were  il¬ 
luminating  for  two  reasons.  They 
prove  to  me: 

(1)  That  nature  grasses  over  rather 
quickly  sand  and  gravel  bars  which 
have  been  piled  up  by  flood  waters. 

(2)  That  the  most  successful  pioneer 
plant  in  such  areas  seems  unquestion 
ably  to  be  sweet  clover. 

I  have  decided  to  attempt  to  reclaim  I 
my  pastures  by  hauling  off  the  trees 
and  other  trash  and  the  larger  stones:! 
then  I’m  going  to  take  a  drag,  scratchl 
over  and  smooth  the  surfaces  as  efifec- 1 
tively  as  possible;  and  then  I’ll  sov' I 
sweet  clover.  I  shall  keep  doing  this  I 
every  time  I  get  a  chance  from  now  I 
until  it  freezes  up.  In  this  way,  I  hope  j 
to  have  feed  on  these  pastures  next  I 
summer  and  to  create  a  situation  ini 
which  wild  white  clover  and  blue  grasS| 
will  be  able  to  catch. 

Incidentally,  due  to  the  frequent  I 
rains,  my  one  small  pasture  which J| 
had  both  improved  and  managed 
furnishing  an  unbelievable  amount 
grazing. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  3,  1935 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 

$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  tire  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  malte  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Quick  to  Believe  Promises 

‘‘Last  October,  a  man  giving  his  name 
as  A.  Gihls,  of  Philadelphia,  called  at 
my  store,  saying  that  he  represented  the 
Gillcote  Coating  Company.  I  purchased  30 
gallons  of  roofing  from  him,  paying  him 
$38.00  in  cash. 

After  30  days,  he  was  to  call,  and  if  I 
was  not  satisfied,  he  said  that  he  would 
give  me  my  money  back.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  have  never  heard  from  him. 
I  have  tried  to  locate  him,  but  I  can  get 
no  answer  to  my  letters.” 

WE  found  no  such  company  at  the 
given  address,  and  the  person 
who  gave  us  the  information  had  never 
heard  of  it. 

We  gave  the  facts  to  the  State  Po¬ 
lice,  hoping  that  they  will  locate  the 
agent.  American  Agriculturist  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  treat  you  that  way! 


Same  Old  Story 

“Received  a  check  from  the  Poultry 
Transfer  Corporation,  which  was  returned 
by  the  bank.” 

Attempting  to  get  this  check  made 
good  for  our  subscriber,  we  wrote  the 
Poultry  Transfer  Corporation.  The 
letter  came  back  marked  “unknown.” 
Our  hands  are  tied  unless  we  can  lo¬ 
cate  some  of  the  officers. 

We  collect  when  toe  can  but  the  big¬ 
gest  help  we  can  give  our  readers  is 
to  report  on  the  reliability  of  receivers 
before  the  stuff  is  sent. 


“Buy  Back” 

“What  information  have  you  about  the 
Kraft  Bird  Company  of  New  York?  They 
advertise  canaries  and  promise  to  buy 
back  all  the  offspring.” 

Some  time  ago  we  had  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  Linwood  Canary 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hall,  Burlington  Flats  . $  18.50 

(refund  oi.  a  brooder) 

Mrs.  John  Krick,  Acidalta  .  1.74 

(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 

Earl  H.  Brown,  Chaumont  .  34.50 

(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 

"•  R-  Sanford.  Dunraven  .  13.50 

(part  payment  On  account) 

G.  Aldridge  and  Sons,  Fishers  .  9.85 

(balance  paid  on  account) 

Emery  L.  Parkhurst,  Morrisonville  .  176.96 

(returns  on  shipment  of  hay) 

Frank  Bradley,  Cooperstown  .  4.29 

(refund  on  baby  chick  order) 

Oliver  Washburn,  Sidney  Center  .  4.80 

(refund  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  G.  Bertha  Moore,  Canaan  .  4.90 

(refund  on  order  nursery  stock) 

M  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  John  Ennist,  Sellersville  .  3.12 

(refund  on  order  of  ducks) 

,  ,  NEW  JERSEY 

,VFarakas'  Cream  Ridge  7.00 

(adjustment  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 
c,  VERMONT 

Edgar  Trask.  Randolph  Center  .  5.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 
n  .  ..  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

uaiph  Nickerson.  West  Rumney  .  8.00 

(refund  on  livestock  order) 

TOTAL .  $291.66 

Claims  Settled  Involving  No  Money 

.  ,u  NEW  YORK 

Arthur  Breitwiser,  Angelica 
(Order  of  baby  chicks  sent) 

Elton  Coon,  Jr..  Clayton 

A,lurt*er  baby  chicks  sent) 

Arthur  Bill,  Rensselaer  Falls 
Untormation  on  patents  secured) 

«■  W.  Schell.  New  Woodstock 
r  ..!'.,/,mem  on  nursery  stock) 

Milford  Whitney.  Piffard 
r  iartf  , sent  for  range) 

Schmid.  Carthage 
l baby  chick  order  hastened) 

Phelps,  Bridgewater 
(replacement  on  baby  chick  order) 

Mr.  o  NEW  JERSEY 

,*•  ,Graee  Van  Kirk.  Columbia 

(adjustment  on  order  of  nursery  stock) 

Mr.  o  .  VERMONT 

, '  Y'  L-  Romprey.  Essex  Junction 

(replacement  of  nursery  stock) 

I  ,  „  PENNSYLVANIA 
‘-  A.  Trowbridge,  Millerton 
(repairs  on  milk  cooler) 


Farm  of  New  York,  which  made  a 
similar  guarantee.  Here  is  its  history: 
A  large  store,  claimed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  customer,  reported  that  they 
had  discontinued  purchases  from  them. 
Just  about  a  year  ago  the  company 
moved  and  left  no  forwarding  address. 

Now  we  are  informed  the  Kraft  Bird 
Company  has  bought  out  the  Linwood 
Canary  Farm.  We  have  no  particular 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of 
the  new  owners,  but  the  guarantee  of 
a  market  given  to  those  who  bought 
from  the  Linwood  Canary  Farm  was 
worth  nothing.  Assuming  that  the 
good  intentions  of  the  present  owners 
do  not  result  in  success,  will  the  Kraft 
Bird  Company’s  guarantee  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  be  any  more  valuable? 

A  safe  basis  on  which  to  buy  any 
breeding  stock  is  the  going  market 
price,  without  reference  to  any  guar¬ 
anteed  outlet. 

*  *  * 

Chicken  Stealing 

Quick  work  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  Noyes  and  Everett  Thomas  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  stealing 
chickens.  Police  of  three  states,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  York, 
were  involved  and  finally  they  landed 
in  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  Everett  was 
sentenced  to  not  less  than  one  year 
or  not  more  than  two  in  the  state 
prison.  The  other  brother  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  was  let  out  on  bail.  The 
alleged  theft  occurred  on  the  farm 
owned  by  John  Arbour  and  T.  J. 
Brownell  of  Pownal,  Vt.  We  congratu¬ 
late  all  those  who  had  a  hand  in  solv¬ 
ing  this  case. 

*  *  * 

Settlement 

The  last  issue  mentioned  failure  to 
get  settlements  on  deposits  made  to 

Sharpies  Sales  and  Service  Company. 

In  fairness  we  gladly  report  settlement 
on  one  of  these  claims  and  hope  for 
similar  action  on  the  other. 

*  *  * 

Tempting,  But  “Don’t  Do  It” 

“Their  proposition  is  tempting  to  me  be¬ 
cause  I  have  lost  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  taking  the  advice  of  our  local 
banker.  In  the  early  part  of  1929  I  wanted 
to  sell  my  Railway  stock  and  others,  but 
was  persuaded  td  hold  on  to  it.  Other  in¬ 
vestments  have  been  completely  lost 
through  abiding  by  the  banker’s  advice 
instead  of  relying  upon  my  own 
‘hunches’.”  , 

The  subscriber  who  wrote  this  let¬ 
ter  considers  buying  mineral  rights 
to  some  oil  wells.  We  consider  it  a 
distinct  speculation.  There  may  be  re¬ 
turns,  but  we  believe  the  chances  are 
better  that  there  will  not. 

This  is  a  swell  time  for  crooks  and 
near  crooks.  Because  thousands  had 
experiences  similar  to  that  of  our  read¬ 
er,  they  are  ready  to  bite.  Unless  you 
are  willing  to  take  a  long  chance,  in¬ 
vest  in  nothing  until  you  can  get  ac¬ 
curate  reports  indicating  its  soundness. 
On  investments,  no  news  is  bad  news! 


Short  Weight 

A  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  sub¬ 
scriber  tells  us  that  a  chicken  buyer 
had  a  clever  scheme  for  short  weight¬ 
ing.  He  had  a  cleat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  crate  which  is  jockeyed  so  that 
it  rests  on  the  frame  of  a  platform 
scale,  and  registers  several  nounds  less 
than  the  actual  weight.  We  are  pass¬ 
ing  this  information  along  so  that  you 
who  sell  may  be  on  the  watch. 


FRED  H.  SCOTT,  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
who  suffered  a  fractured  knee  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  received  $130.00  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  4,  1935. 

A.A.  Associates,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  received  your  letter  and  North  American 
draft  for  $130.00.  Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

I  think  the  policy  is  a  fine  thing.  Everyone 
should  have  it. 

Yours  truly, 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc . 


LIMITED  Si. 00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


J*ctfAon4- 

OWN 

GOING  BUSINESS 

T'crtfinCzd,  Cqxiippcd  and  Afanntd 


Great  service  organizations  cannot 
spring  into  being  over  night.  It  takes 
time  to  build  a  G.L.F. 


CAPITAL 


First  capital  has  to  be  raised.  The 
G.L.F.  requires  to  finance  its  wholesale 
buying  and  processing  of  farm  supplies, 
its  marketing  of  eggs  and  beans  and  its 
financing  of  about  150  local  cooperative 
stores  a  minimum  of  $6,000,000  and  a 
maximum  of  $8,500,000. 

The  minimum  G.L.F.  capital  require¬ 
ment  has  been  accumulated  by 

1.  The  purchase  of  $825,000  worth  of 
common  stock  by  farmers. 

2.  The  purchase  of  $990,000  worth  of 
preferred  stock  by  investors. 

3.  Mortgaging  one  of  its  plants  for 
$900,000. 

4.  Building  up  earnings  at  the  rate  of 
1J^  cents  on  each  dollar  of  whole¬ 
sale  purchasing. 

The  maximum  G.L.F.  capital  require¬ 
ment  is  raised  by  borrowing  for  seasonal 
requirements  from  banks. 

G.L.F.  has  regularly  paid  dividends  on 
both  its  common  and  preferred  stock,  it 
has  a  waiting  list  for  its  preferred  stock, 
and  it  borrows  its  money  from  banks  at 
low  interest  rates.  In  light  of  the  almost 
universal  predictions  that  the  G.L.F. 


HOW  PATRONS 

CONTROL 

the  G.  L.  F. 


Effective  control  of  G.L.F.  lies  in  the 
hands  of  approximately  1,000  Advisory 
Committeemen  who  are  always  in  the 
majority  at  the  G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting. 
These  men  are  elected  by  the  patrons  of 
G.L.F.  Service  Stores,  Egg  Auctions  and 
independent  cooperatives.  Dates  and 
places  for  137  annual  meetings  of  local 
cooperatives  have  already  been  arranged. 
If  you  are  a  patron-member  of  a  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Service  Store  or  Egg 
Auction,  you  have  the  following  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility: 

"\ 

1.  To  attend  your  local  annual 
meeting. 

2»  To  listen  to  reports  and  ask 
questions. 

3.  To  file  a  written  nomination  for 
advisory  committeemen. 

4*  To  vote  by  written  ballot  for  ad¬ 
visory  committeemen. 

Remember  it  is  the  advisory  commit¬ 
teeman  who  elects  the  G.L.F.  Director. 
Don’t  take  a  chance  with  a  cooperative 
that  is  financed,  equipped,  manned,  and 
a  going  concern.  It  can  be  too  useful  to 
you  in  the  years  which  are  ahead.  Elect 
the  best  men  in  your  community  as  ad¬ 
visory  committeemen. 


would  “go  broke,”  farmers  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  present  financial  strength  of 
their  G.L.F. 

EQUIPMENT 

It  takes  extensive  and  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  to  process  a  million  tons  of  farm 
supplies  a  year.  And  such  equipment  must 
he  so  located  that  it  takes  advantage  of  low¬ 
est  transportation  costs.  Your  G.L.F.  at 
the  four  ports  of  Buffalo,  Albany,  New 
York  and  Baltimore  owns  such  equip¬ 
ment — most  of  it  purchased  or  built  at 
depression  costs.  No  farm  supply  service  in  j 
the  U.  S.  has  such  modern,  well-located 
plants  as  your  G.L.F. 

MAN-POWER 

G.L.F.  employees  are  experienced. 
Some  of  them  have  bought  and  processed 
more  of  a  particular  commodity  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  not  paid 
high  salaries,  and  their  personal  incomes 
are  subject  to  G.L.F.  audit,  but  they  are 
treated  as  human  beings,  they  are  insured 
to  protect  their  families  and  their  health, 
and  they  have  the  thrill  and  satisfaction  I 
of  working  for  farmers  who  appreciate  | 
their  work.  It  took  time* to  find  these 
men,  train  them,  and  organize  them  to| 
work  together. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  —  ITHACA,  N.^' 


Built  long  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  railroad,  the 
National  Tavern  at  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  was  an  example 
of  the  post  road  tavern  at 
its  best.  It  burned  one 
night  in  1873. 


by 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


THE 

TRAILS 


Our  Fathers  followed 


THE  younger  generation  —  meaning  there¬ 
by  those  folks  whose  memory  and  ex¬ 
perience  goes  back  less  than  twenty-five  years 
—  will  always  think  of  highways  in  terms  of 
macadam  or  concrete,  and  highway  transpor¬ 
tation  for  them  will  unconsciously  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  spark  plugs  and 
carburetors  and  balloon 
tires.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  a  little  wider 
horizon  of  years  cannot 
forget  the  dirt  roads,  sink 
hdles,  spring  wagons  and 
slow  farm  teams.  Nor  can 
we  forget  how  when  a  man 
took  his  girl  riding  and 
wished  to  exhibit  a  breath¬ 
taking  burst  of  speed,  he 
reached  for  the  buggy  whip 
instead  of  stepping  on  the 
gas.  The  rubber-tired  era 
of  transportation  is  very 
short  but  behind  it  there 
stretches  back  a  procession 
of  animal  drawn  vehicles 
which  has  not  essentially 
changed  since  Julius 
Ceasar’s  interminable  trains 
of  army  supply  wragons 
rumbled  across  the  long 
reaches  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 


We  have  in  New  York  today  say  four  trunk 
line  railroads,  the  Central,  the  Lackawanna, 
the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  that  run  northward 
and  westward  across  the  state  from  the  sea¬ 
board  to  Buffalo.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  our  pioneering  ancestors  press¬ 
ed  westward  along  four 
great  trade  routes  —  roads 
that  in  their  day  were 
thronged  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  commonwealth.  His¬ 
tory  lies  thick  along  all  these 
great  trails  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  it  lingers  and  will 
always  linger  in  our  hearts. 

This  estimate  of  four 
trunk  line  highways  west 
does  not  include  the  very 
important  New  York- Al¬ 
bany  .  Post  Road.  The 
traffic  of  this  road  varied 
greatly  with  the  season  of 
the  year.  When  the  river 
was  open  for  navigation, 
the  great  bulk  of  goods 
and  of  travellers  moved  by 
water  in  broad-beamed 
Dutch  sloops.  It  was  a 
passage  safe  and  compara¬ 
tively  comfortable  and  in¬ 
expensive  but  utterly  un¬ 


certain  as  to  time  —  being  wholly  dependent 
upon  wind  and  tide.  Sometimes  lucky  skip¬ 
pers  caught  a  fair  breeze  and  made  the  run 
easily  in  two  days  and  other  times  vexed  by 
contrary  winds  or  no  wind  at  all,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  occupy  ten  days  in  making  the 
voyage  between  the  two  cities.  It  must  have 
been  a  leisurely  —  and  as  compared  with  the 
jolting,  cramping  stage  coach  — a  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  means  of  conveyance.  These  North  River 
cruises  were  of  course  confined  to  that  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  the  river  was  open.  But 
those  whose  business  demanded  haste  and 
certainty  of  arrival  on  time  must  book  by  the 
Flying  Coaches  which  carried  the  mail.  One 
advertised  schedule  was  to  leave  Albany  in 
the  afternoon,  sleep  the  first  night  in  Kinder- 
hook  and  the  second  night  in  Peekskill  and 
before  noon  next  day  the  passenger  found 
himself  in  New  York.  Thus  it  was  that  with 
only  say  twenty-four  hours  of  actual  riding 
and  with  only  two  nights  spent  on  the  road, 
the  traveller  found  himself  hurled  between 
the  two  cities.  However,  the  Albany-New 
York  Post  Road  was  never  a  great  emigrant 
route  in  the  same  sense  as  were  the  east  and 
west  roads  of  the  state. 

Then  there  were  four  well  recognized  main 
east  and  west  routes. 

One  of  these  —  and  presumably  the  least 
important  one  —  was  the  trail  that  rounded 
Lake  Champlain  at  or  ( Turn  to  Page  22) 
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Little  did  William  Watkins  think  that 
this  receipt  for  tolls  paid  would  inter¬ 
est  northeastern  farmers  eighty  years 
after  it  was  written.  Receipt  loaned 
from  the  collection  of  Harry  Mitchell 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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good  fDK 

dairy  COWS 

beef  cattle 

SHEEP-GOATS 

horses-hogs 

BABBITS 


Every  dairy  cow  needs  Dried 
Beet  Pulp — the  world’s  premier 
feed — the  nutritious  sugar 
beet  minus  only  the  sugar  and 
water — the  only  vegetable  feed 
in  commercial  form.  For  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  makes  any  ration 
more  palatable,  easier  to 
digest,  and  more  profitable  to 
the  feeder.  It  is  light,  bulky, 
cooling  and  slightly  laxative. 
It  banishes  off-feed  days,  im¬ 
proves  health  and  increases 
milk  production.  All  at  no 
extra  cost  to  you  because  you 
simply  feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  place  of  one  of  your  carbohydrate 
feeds — such  as  corn,  oats,  bran  or  barley.  It  blends  wonderfully 
with  cottonseed  meal,  soy  bean  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers’  grains, 
brewer’s  grains  and  linseed  oil  meal. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  also  very  good  for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  hogs  and  rabbits.  Makes  them  all  healthier,  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  more  profitable.  That’s  why  you  should  plan  now  to  have 
a  supply  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  always  available  during  the  coming 
year.  It  keeps  indefinitely.  Rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils 
will  not  touch  it.  And  it’s  easy  to  feed — just  use  it  dry,  right  out 
of  the  sack.  No  need  to  soak  it.  Order  some  Dried  Beet  Pulp  today. 
Your  dealer  sells  it  or  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  increase 
your  profits.  Write  today  telling  us  what  you're  feeding  and 
we’ll  send  you  full  information  with  interesting,  free  literature. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  4,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Where  a  Stop 

Invites  a  S  t  3  y 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  meals. 
Smart  service.  Convenient  location. 
Rates: 

Single— $1.50  to  $3.00.  Double— $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Suites  —  $5.00  and  up. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 

— — i—  —  i 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDEROWER,  Box  C,  KONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

ew  5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c;  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST..  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Says  “Cultivate  Often” 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  express  my  con¬ 
victions  about  cultivating. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  disclaim  anything 
original.  Quite  a  good  many  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  read  a  small  volume  called 
“Our  Farming,”  by  one  T.  B.  Terry,  a 
farmer  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  his  own  state  by  pro¬ 
ducing  remarkable  crops  of  potatoes.  So 
firmly  convinced  was  he  of  the  value  of 
early,  shallow  and  frequent  cultivation 
that  he  devoted  an  entire  chapter  in  his 
book  to  the  subject  of  “Tillage,  the  Earth 
Mulch."  He  advocated  very  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  growing  crop,  just  as  long 
continued  as  the  growth  would  permit. 
He  planted  deep  and  did  not  hill. 

Not  having  been  born  or  raised  on  a 
farm,  I  had  no  preconceived  notions  to 
get  rid  of  in  order  to  embrace  this  un¬ 
heard  of  practice.  Many  were  the  jibes 
and  scoffing  to  which  I  was  subjected 
by  neighbors  and  relatives.  This  field, 
please  bear  in  mind,  had  not  been  man¬ 
ured  or  otherwise  fertilized  in  8  years,  to 
my  certain  knowledge.  Yet  on  1%  acres 
I  dug  425  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  practice  and  value  of  cultivation. 

A  large  grower  once  asked  me  about 
this  practice  and  I  secured  a  copy  of  the 
book  and  sent  it  to  him.  Meeting  him 
sometime  later,  I  inquired  what  he 
thought  of  it.  He  replied,  “Why,  that 
man  has  been  dead  for  20  years!” 

I  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that 
the  Author  of  the  Golden  Rule  had  been 
dead  much  longer,  but  that  time  had  no 
effect  upon  the  value  of  His  teaching. 

— F.  R.  W.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

Deep  Cultivation  Kills  Roots 

About  throwing  the  cultivator  away, 
don’t  do  it;  use  it  right.  The  first  time 
to  use  it  is  when  the  corn,  or  whatever 
crop  you  cultivate,  is  up  large  enough 
to  go  through  with  the  cultivator.  Let  it 
go  in  quite  deep ;  the  next  time  not  so 
deep ;  every  time  after  that  shallower, 
until  the  last  time  there  is  just  enough 
dust  to  make  a7  dust  mulch. 

T.  B.  Terry,  who  wrote  for  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer,  said  his  father  used  to  plow 
corn  when  it  was  quite  large  and  it  would 
always  wilt.  Then  his  father  would  say, 
“Son,  the  corn  is  growing  now.”  Mr.  Ter¬ 
ry  said  his  father  was  wrong  and  the 
poor  corn  was  dying  but,  because  the 
ground  was  new  and  strong,  the  corn 
came  out  of  it.  When  corn  and  potatoes 
get  a  good  growth,  there  are  a  lot  of 
fine  roots  spreading  from  row  to  row. 
These  are  the  feeders  and  when  you  go 
too  deep  with  the  cultivator,  you  cut  them 
and  injure  the  plant.  I  ruined  a  nice  piece 


of  corn  myself  once  before  I  understood 
the  right  way  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  rather 
late  for  this  advice  but  it  will  still  be 
good  next  year. — A.  Y.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Cow  Prices  in  New  Jersey 

We  only  have  a  market  in  this  state 
for  fresh  cows  or  near  springers  and  most 
of  the  cattle  dealers  ship  in  cattle  of  this 
type  and  sell  them,  subject  to  a  60  or  90 
day  retest,  to  the  dairymen.  Our  field 
men  made  inquiries  of  local  cattle  dealers 
and  obtained  information  from  sales  of 
private  herds  and  from  the  information 
gathered  good  grade  cattle  are  selling  at 
an  average  of  from  $115 — $135  a  head 
delivered. 

We  wrote  to  the  state  veterinarians  of 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  from 
which  states  the  majority  of  the  cattle 
are  purchased  for  shipment  into  New 
Jersey,  requesting  the  prevailing  prices 
to  purchasers  from  our  state,  and  they 
gave  us  the  following  information  ;  Mich¬ 
igan,  $50  to  $100;  Ohio,  $90  to  $110;  Wis¬ 
consin,  $60  to  $85. 

Cattle  purchased  must  be  shipped  to 
New  Jersey  and  when  cost  of  purchase, 
tuberculin  and  blood  test,  together  with 
transportation  charges  are  added  to  the 
initial  cost,  you  can  readily  see  why  cat¬ 
tle  are  so  high  in  this  state. — Dr.  J.  H. 
McNeil,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Sauce  for  the  Gander! 

On  May  28th  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
plant  superintendent  saying  that  my  milk 
would  be  refused  after  June  1st  unless  I 
signed  a  new  contract.  I  have  performed 
my  part  of  the  contract  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  which 
I  made  the  25th  of  August,  1920.  The  con¬ 
tract  says  that  either  I  or  the  Association 
can  cancel  the  contract  at  the  end  of  any 
six  months  period  providing  30  days  notice 
is  given  in  writing.  My  milk  was  returned 
with  a  note  on  the  tag  “Will  not  sign 
new  contract.”  What  is  there  fair  about 
that?  We  have  lawyers  representing  us 
but  while  time  drags  on,  our  cows  must 
be  milked  and  many  of  us  who  have  not 
signed  have  been  compelled  to  feed  it  to 
pigs  or  waste  it. 

Editor's  Note  ;  Cooperative  associations 
of  dairymen  have  maintained  that  con¬ 
tracts  with  producers  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  association  may  guarantee 
fulfillment  of  contracts  with  buyers.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  these  con¬ 
tracts  are  enforceable  but  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  should  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  How  can  any  association  justify 
refusal  of  milk  on  two  days  notice  in  the 
face  of  the  terms  of  the  contract? 


When  prices  were  right,  the  specialist  who  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  and 
then  watched  the  basket  made  lots  of  money.  But  when  prices  hit  the  toboggan 
while  transportation  charges  and  commissions  stayed  up,  the  man  who  greui 
smaller  areas  of  a  number  of  crops  and  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  cashed  in. 
What  do  you  think  the  future  will  bring?  Will  it  be  better  to  specialize  in  one 
product  or  to  produce  several  and  depend  on  local  markets? 
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Fresh  Air 
for  COWS 


by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


HEN  A.  G.  Neale  of  Walton,  Delaware 


he 


w  County,  N.  Y.,  built  his  new  barn, 
iverlooked  one  point  —  ventilation. 

The  winter  after  the  barn  was  built,  frost  col¬ 
lected  on  the  ceiling  and  walls.  Every  time  the 
weather  moderated  a  bit,  the  frost  melted,  drip¬ 
ped  from  the  ceiling,  and  ran  down  the  sidewalls. 
In  the  hay  loft,  moisture  which  went  up  the  hay 
chutes  and  stairways  began  to  affect  the  afters. 
There  were  signs  of  mold  and  decay,  indicating  a 
short  life  for  the  barn  if  something  were  not  done. 

County  Agent  Denton  suggested  that  A.  M. 
Goodman  of  Cornell  was  the  man  to  help,  and 
his  hunch  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one.  Follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Goodman’s  directions,  Mr.  Neale  con¬ 
structed  a  ventilation  system,  the  only  cash  cost 
being  for  lumber,  nails  and  building  paper.  And 
while  it  looked  like  quite  a  task 
at  the  start  it  wasn’t  so  much 
work  after  exact  directions  were 
furnished.  Last  winter  the  barn 
was  dry.  Mr.  Neale  was  a  bit 
skeptical  at  the  start,  but  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  increased  as  the  winter 
progressed  and  now  it  would  take 
a  lot  of  money  to  pry  him  loose 
from  his  ventilators  if  he  knew  he 
could  not  replace  them. 

One  of  the  things  Mr.  Neale 
learned  about  was  insulation  for 
walls  and  ceiling.  Insulation 
keeps  them  from  being  too  cold 
on  the  inside.  If  they  are  too  cold 
and  the  barn  is  crowded  full  with 
stock,  the  air  will  be  warm  and 
very  moist ;  and  a  little  chilling  of 
this  air  at  the  walls  will  quickly 
cause  moisture  to  condense  out 
and  make  the  walls  wet.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  barn  is  not  well 
filled  with  stock  there 
will  be  less  trouble  from 
moisture  but  the  barn 
will  tend  to  be  too  cold 
to  be  comfortable  and 
ventilation  will  be  less 
active.  So  whether  the 
barn  be  either  very  full 
or  rather  empty,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  are  in 
special  need  of  insula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Neale  learned 
that  the  best  amount  of 
stock  for  any  stable  is 
that  which  permits  ap¬ 


proximately  6oo  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  cow.  He  multiplied 
together  the  inside  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  his 
stable,  divided  the  result  by 
the  number  of  cows  and  found 
his  stable  volume  per  cow 
just  about  what  it  should  be; 
in  other  words,  he  knew  that 
under  this  condition  there  was 
the  least  danger  of  the  barn 
being  too  cold  or  wet. 

In  one  corner  of  the  stable  Mr.  Neale  built  an 
outtake  flue  double  boarded,  with  waterproof 
building  paper  between.  This  was  extended  up 
through  the  hay  loft  as  haying  progressed,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  climbing.  The 


Left  —  The  oattake  ftae 
head.  Height  of  opening 
depends  on  size  of  due 
bat  is  approximately  half 
the  width  of  the  due. 


Right  —  How  the  oattake  dae  was 
bailt.  First  the  side  next  the  barn 
was  constructed  and  bolted  to  the 
barn  frame,  then  the  other  three  sides 
pat  together  and  nailed  to  it.  The 
outtake  dae  mast  be  substantial,  tight 
and  well  insulated. 


Left  —  An  intake  due.  Make  the  out¬ 
side  opening  high  enough  to  prevent 
blocking  by  snow.  The  air  comes  in¬ 
to  the  stable  in  an  upward  direction, 
12  inches  below  the  ceiling,  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafts.  While  underground 
stables  offer  some  difficulties  there 
are  ways  to  get  around  them. 

Drawings  from  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  151 


Mr.  Neale  points  to  the  outtake  flue  on  the  roof  which  re¬ 
moves  foul,  damp  air  from  the  stable  below.  While  no  set 
directions  can  apply  to  every  barn,  it  is  much  easier  than 
you  might  think  to  figure  out  size  and  location  of  flues. 


area  of  this  flue  was  figured  from  a  table  in 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  151,  “Dairy  Stable 
Ventilation.”  The  cross-section  area  of  such  a 
flue  depends  on  the  maximum  number  of  cows 
to  be  kept  and  the  height  from  the  stable  floor 
to  the  peak  of  the  barn.  For  example,  for  20 
caws  and  a  barn  25  feet  from  floor  to  peak,  the 
outtake  flue  should  have  a  cross-section  area  of 
676  square  inches,  approximately  24  by  28  inches 
inside.  Four  hundred  square  inches  is  the  small¬ 
est  outtake  recommended.  One  outtake  flue  is 
better  than  several  flues  for  any  stable  less  than 
no  feet  long,  and  can  be  located  either  in  one 
corner  of  the  stable  or  at  the  center  of  one  end 
or  anywhere  along  one  side. 

While  only  one  outlet  is  best,  several  intakes 
(one  for  each  y/2  cows)  are  recommended. 
Each  intake  has  a  cross-section  area  of 
about  60  square  inches,  that  is  5  by  12 
inches  square,  and  these  are  spaced  around 
the  walls  at  regular  intervals  but  with  none 
nearer  than  six  feet  to  the  outtake  flue.  On 
the  outside  of  the  barn  the  intakes  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  level  of  the  window  sills.  They 
are  covered  with  screens  to  keep  out  small 
animals  and  the  air  goes  upward  between 
the  studs  and  into  the  stable  where  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  12  inches  below  the  ceiling  in  a 
direction  vertically  upward,  a  particularly 
important  point  as  this  prevents  drafts. 

The  ventilation  system  works  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  warm  air  rises.  The  outtake  is 
open  near  the  floor  so  that  warm  air  will 
not  be  removed  too  rapidly.  As  the  air  is 
warmed,  it  enters  the  outake  and  passes  up 
the  flue  and  out  the  top,  carrying  with  it 
moisture  given  off  by  the  animals.  This 
removal  of  warm,  damp  air  draws  fresh, 
air  in  through  the  intakes.  The  cows  get 
fresh  air  to  breathe,  the  dairyman  has  a 
comfortable  stable  in  which  to  work,  and 
the  barn  lasts  a  lot  longer.  Says  Mr. 
Neale,  “We  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  way  our  system  works.” 


I 
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Make  Them  Tax  Conscious 

NLY  a  comparatively  small  number  of  vot¬ 
ers  pay  direct  taxes.  Many  don’t  own  real 
estate,  nor  have  incomes  large  enough  to  pay 
income  tax.  Therefore,  they  are  not  tax  con¬ 
scious.  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  voters  pay  in¬ 
direct  taxes,  and  if  there  were  some  way  to 
make  them  realize  how  heavy  these  indirect  taxes 
are  they  would  vote  extravagance  and  high 
spenders  out  of  office. 

A  cigarette  smoker  pays  taxes  on  cigarettes  to 
the  tune  of  $15  to  $20  a  year.  How  tax  con¬ 
scious  he  would  be  if  he  had  to  pay  this  in  a 
lump  sum  just  as  you  pay  your  county  taxes ! 
Taxes  on  automobiles  are  called  license  fees,  but 
they  are  taxes  just  the  same.  A  man  may  pay 
no  real  estate  or  income  taxes,  but  if  he  drives 
an  automobile  he  averages  about  $15  a  year  in 
gasoline  taxes,  of  which  he  is  not  very  conscious, 
because  it  is  all  covered  in  the  one  price  he  pays 
for  gasoline.  If  he  uses  electric  light  and  gas  — 
if  he  uses  a  telephone  —  he  pays  about  $43  a 
year  in  taxes  for  these  utilities.  If  he  is  a  renter 
one-fifth  of  his  rent  approximately  goes  for 
taxes. 

And  yet  it  is  this  “non-tax  paying”  citizen  who 
listens  to  and  votes  for  “share  the  wealth”  plans 
and  the  big  public  work  enterprises,  believing 
when  he  votes  for  them  that  it  is  the  other  fellow 
who  has  to  pay  all  the  taxes  for  their  support. 

The  growing  burden  of  taxation  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  to  our  American  institutions. 
Something  must  be  done  about  taxes  and  done 
soon.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions : 

1.  Reduce  government  expenditures. 

(a)  Stop  demanding  so  much  public  service 
and  benefits.  Uncle  Sam  is  no  Santa 
Claus. 

(b)  Vote  out  every  extravagant  politician  and 

every  unwise  spending  plan.  When  a 
farmer  is  low  in  funds*he  stops  spending. 

2.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  remove  all  property 

from  tax  exempt  rolls. 

3.  Make  everybody  tax  conscious  by  one  or  more 

of  the  following: 

(a)  Sales  tax 

(b)  Poll  tax 

(c)  Removal  of  personal  exemptions  of  gov¬ 

ernment  employees. 

4.  Tax  income  and  not  wealth  in  form  of  real 
estate. 

(a)  Why  should  a  farmer  pay  when  he  has 
no  income  ?  Why  should  he  not  pay 
when  there  is  an  income?  Same  princi¬ 
ple  applies  to  other  property. 

The  “Dirt”  About  Roads 

HERE  are  about  26,000  miles  of  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads,  18,000  miles  of  graveled 
roads,  and  40,000  miles  of  dirt  roads  in  the 
State,  county,  and  town  systems  in  New  York 
State,  divided  in  1934  approximately  as  follows : 

State  System:  12,400  miles  improved 

1,500  miles  unimproved 

County  System:  12,600  miles  improved 
4,700  unimproved 

Town  System :  18,900  improved 

33,850  unimproved 

An  improved  road  is  one  that  is  either  hard¬ 
surfaced  or  gravel.  Probably  this  ratio  of  im¬ 
proved  to  unimproved  roads  runs  about  the  same 
in  other  States  in  the  Northeast. 

Even  with  all  of  our  improved  roads,  you 
will  notice  from  these  figures  that  there  are 
plenty  of  farmers  on  mud  roads  yet.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  has  appropriated  the  unthink¬ 
able  sum  of  $4,800,000,000  to  make  work.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  this  tremendous  amount  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended,  instead  of  using  it  for  jobs  of  doubtful 


value,  a  large  sum  should  be  used  for  improv¬ 
ing  dirt  roads.  All  road  officials  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Northeast  should  immediately 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  generous  allotment  of 
such  funds  for  dirt  roads  improvement.  Turn 
to  page  19  and  read  what  one  county  has  al¬ 
ready  done. 

Emergency  aid  from  special  Federal  funds 
was  recently  asked  by  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Farm  Organizations,  to  help  repair 
the  enormous  damage  done  to  township  road 
systems  by  the  recent  floods.  Unless  these  towns 
can  get  some  additional  funds,  they  will  be 
swamped  by  an  extra  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 

Common  Sense  in  Dairy  Inspection 

EW  YORK  dairymen  selling  milk  in  the 
Syracuse  market  are  complaining  bitterly 
about  what  seems  to  them  unfair  enforcement  of 
Syracuse  City  Board  of  Health  rules.  They 
claim  that  some  veterinarians  making  inspections 
eliminate  not  only  the  cows  condemned  for  mas¬ 
titis,  but  condemn  also  the  milk  from  the  udiole 
herd  until  the  cows  that  had  mastitis  are  sold. 
Another  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  proper 
cooperation  between  city  health  authorities  and 
federal  veterinarians,  with  the  result  that  retests 
often  have  to  be  made  at  the  farmer’s  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  great  majority  of  dairymen  are  just  as 
anxious  as  are  the  Board  of  Health  people  to 
make  milk  safe  and  wholesome  for  consumers, 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  no  longer 
continue  to  put  up  with  unreasonable  regulations 
arbitrarily  enforced.  As  we  have  many  times 
pointed  out,  there  are  too  many  different  officials 
regulating  the  milk  supply.  This  makes  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  regulations,  many  of  which  are  conflict¬ 
ing,  enforced  by  veterinarians  responsible  to  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities,  resulting  in  confusion,  extra 
cost,  and  irritation  to  farmers. 

“Low  Down”  Chicken  Thieves 

O  one  knows  how  many  chickens  are  stolen 
in  the  Northeast  every  year.  One  guess  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  it’s  our  guess  that  most 
estimates  are  far  too  low. 

Some  reasons  for  difficulty  in  getting  convic¬ 
tions  are : 

1.  A  mistaken  belief  in  some  quarters  that 
chicken  stealing  is  smart  —  just  a  boyish  prank! 

2.  Failure  of  poultrymen  to  report  losses 
promptly  to  the  police,  because  they  believe  it 
will  do  no  good. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  stolen  hens. 

Poultrymen  who  want  to  keep  their  hens  can 
do  one  of  several  things: 

Install  a  burglar  alarm.  They  are  not  very 
costly,  and  the  type  that  rings  whenever  a  wire 
is  cut  is  effective. 

Tattoo  chickens.  An  indelible  mark  in  each 
hen’s  wing  makes  identification  possible.  New 
Jersey  has  a  state- wide  registration  system  so 
that  police  can  identify  the  owner  quickly;  Ver¬ 
mont  is  adopting  a  similar  plan. 

Notify  police  of  losses  promptly.  In  this 
connection  an  aroused  public  opinion  is  import¬ 
ant.  It  will  help  to  get  conviction. 

Helpful  minor  practices  include  flood  lights 
that  can  be  turned  on  from  the  house  if  elec¬ 
tricity  is  available,  a  good  dog  or  two,  and  the 
recording  of  license  numbers  of  all  strange  cars 
that  drive  in. 

As  a  start  toward  getting  the  facts,  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  next  few  months  plans  to 
report  briefly  every  case  of  chicken  stealing  from 


a  subscriber.  To  do  this  we  need  your  help. 
When  chickens  are  stolen,  drop  us  a  card  that 
day,  giving  number  lost,  breed,  and  other  facts  of 
interest. — H.  L.  C. 

Not  An  “Educational  Frill” 

UT  of  3,000  or  more  students  in  the  high 
schools  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  over  400  are 
taking  some  instruction  in  instrumental  music. 
There  are  four  musical  organizations  in  the  high 
schools,  two  orchestras  and  two  bands,  and  most 
of  these  400  pupils  are  playing  in  one  or  more  of 

them.  Instruction  in 
music  has  become  an 
important  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in 
every  good  school. 

There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the 
public  schools  are  de¬ 
voting  too  much  time 
and  attention  to  “edu¬ 
cational  frills.”  No 
doubt  some  schools  do 
go  too  far  in  teaching 
things  that  have  little 
or  no  connection  with 
that  class.  After  all, 
education  isn’t  just  to  help  us  make  a  living.  It 
has  an  even  more  important  purpose  —  to  help 
us  learn  how  to  live  by  increasing  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  our  own  environment. 
What  a  lot  many  miss  by  never  seeing  or  hear¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  things  that  border  and  make 
easier  the  hard  road  of  life.  Even  though  a  boy 
or  girl  never  learns  to  play  a  musical  instrument 
well,  any  instruction  that  he  gets  helps  to  increase 
his  appreciation  of  music,  and  adds  just  that 
much  to  his  happiness. 

How  to  Enjoy  a  Fair 

EMEMBER  that  the  New  York  State  Fair 
dates,  August  25-September  2,  are  a  week- 
earlier  than  last  year. 

Once  you  arrive,  there  are  old  friends  to  shake 
hands  with  and  plenty  of  things  to  see.  A  well- 
laid  plan  dor  taking  in  the  Fair  will  save  shoe 
leather  and  keep  dispositions  sweet.  Spend  a 
few  minutes  reading  the  program,  and  as  you 
plan  your  time,  use  judgment  in  mixing  up  the 
sitting  events  with  those  that  require  walking. 
Among  the  “rest-your-feet”  events,  be  sure  to 
include  some  time  at  the  Farm  Bureau -American 
Agriculturist  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament, 
the  Grange  singing  contest,  and  the  horse  pull¬ 
ing  contest. 

You  will  also  want  to  see  the  cows,  hens,  fruit, 
and  crops,  and  the  exhibits  designed  to  tell  a 
story,  including  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Home 
Bureau  and  Grange  booths.  As  you  look  at  that 
prize  dairy  cow,  that  plate  of  apples,  or  that  pen 
of  hens,  and  as  you  say  to  yourself,  “My  stuff  has 
that  beat  a  mile,”  call  your  own  bluff  and  make  a 
resolution  to  exhibit  something  at  the  Fair  next 
year.  There’s  nothing  like  it  to  show  up  defects 
and  point  toward  improvement.  Besides,  you 
may  be  right ! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  is  certainly  awful  what  this  depression  has 
done  in  putting  men  out  of  good  jobs!  A 
fellow  came  into  my  office  the  other  day  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  begging  me  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  him  get  a  job.  “Why,”  said  he, 
“last  year  I  had  a  job  with  1500  men  under  me, 
and  now  look  at  me !”  Interested  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  I  inquired,  “What  was  your  job?” 

“Mowing  a  lawn  in  the  cemetery!” 


American  Agriculturist,  Constructive  and  Progressive  Since  181^2.  Volume  132,  No.  17 
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Below  —  The  New  Jersey 
Highlands  and  Palisades 
bordering  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River. 
More  than  350  years  ago 
Henry  Hudson  was  awed 
and  inspired  by  these 
great  cliffs,  just  as  folks 
will  be  awed  by  them  300 
years  hence. 


New  Jersey 

the  Garden  State 


BY  EDITOR  ED 


Of  large  account  in  New  Jersey  agriculture 
is  her  growing  baby  chick  industry.  In 
the  spring  months,  a  great  part  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  New  Jersey’s  5,500,000  hens  go  ,, 

into  incubators  to  furnish  millions  of  fluffy  day-old  -  ■- 

chicks  for  northeastern  farms. 


New  Jersey  is  rightly  called  “The  Garden  State”.  When  you  use 
ketchup  or  canned  tomatoes ,  chances  are  the  tomatoes  for  them  were 
grown  in  New  Jersey.  In  canning  tomatoes  alone,  New  Jersey  is  near 
the  top,  with  30,000  acres.  Even  bigger  is  her  potato  industry,  with 
50,000  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  and  a  production  of  I million  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes.  Of  fruit,  too,  New  Jersey  grows  a-plenty,  with  3 
million  bushels  of  apples,  another  3  million  of  peaches,  and  a  great 
acreage  of  small  fruits. 


On  this  beautiful  spot  7  miles  above  Tren¬ 
ton  on  the  Delaware  River,  is  located  the 
Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey  s  and  the  Nation’s  memorial  to  that 
dramatic  event  which  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  the  Revolution.  You  know  the  story ! 

Hungry,  ragged,  homesick,  and  discourag- 
e{J,  the  Continental  troops  were  ready  to 
desert  and  go  home.  Then  Washington  and 
hts  men  crossed  the  ice-choked  Delaware, 
landed  here  on  this  bank,  marched  to  Tren¬ 
ton  over  the  old  Continental  road  shown 
^  the  circle  at  the  right,  and  on  Christmas  night, 

76,  fell  on  the  Hessians,  taking  a  thousand 
Prisoners  and  a  thousand  stands  of  arms.  It  was 
a  small  victory  with  great  results,  for  it  heartened 
the  Continental  Army  to  carry  on  to  final  victory. 


Here  are  the  big  three  in  vocational  agriculture 
—  father,  teacher,  young  farmer.  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  practicing  the  principle, 
“ Learn  to  do  by  doing.”  Not  only  does  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  give  young  farmers  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  farming 
is  based,  but  more  than  this  it  shows  them  that 
agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  occupations  of  man. 


By  the  way,  New  Jersey  grows  170,000  acres 
of  corn,  she  keeps  120,000  cows,  the  average  size  of 
her  farms  is  64.9  acres,  and  she  has  a  little  over  29,000 
farms  with  a  total  value  of  $234,333,000.  Best  of  all,  she 
is  close  to  the  largest  and  best  farm  markets  in  the  world. 
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•  An  automobile  without  wheels 
isn’t  much  of  an  asset.  An  automobile 
without  insurance  is  worse  .  .  .  it’s  a 
liability. 

•  Ask  the  man  who  has  had  an 
accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 


C.  W.  Brown 

Vice-Pres.-Gen.  Mgr. 


Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


See  the  Merchants  Mutual  Agent  in  Your  Town 


PHI LADELPHI A 

•  For  a  Night 

•  For  a  Week 

•  For  a  Month 

600  ROOMS  With  Bath, 
From  $2.50 
Unlimited  Parking 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 


& 


VJMT  FOR 


Feed  that  'VQ 

Lime-Starved  Soil  Now  with 

“Lime  Crest”  CALCITE 

(PULVERIZED) 

Placed  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  this  finely  pulverized  crys- 
.  taliine  limestone  will  work  all  winter,  making  your  fields 
sweet  and  tillable,  ready  for  spring.  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite 
\\l  II//  lasts  l°n6er*  costs  less  than  other  forms 

MU///,  of  lime.  Use  it  now,  when  crops  are  harvested 
and  work  is  slack.  There  will  be  less  to  do  in 
the  busy  planting  season,  and  your  soil  will  be 
|  ready  when  you  are.  Write  for  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  70  ,  NEWTON,  N.  j. 


ROOFING  KTCS5 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  I  SAVE  MONEY.  Get  ■■ 
WOOD  SHINGLES  I  your  Roofing  direct  ™ 
———————  from  the  Factory,  ■. 


and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  profit  ™ 
others  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles  — 
to  pick  from.  Galvanized  Roofing  and  mt 
shingles,  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingles  J 
and  Wire  Fencing.  All  sold  direct  to  j 
you  at  money  saving  prices.  Freight  “ 
paid.  Best  quality.  Easy  to  nail  on.  £ 

WRITE  FOR  I  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  | 

FREE  SAMPLES  I  Big  Free  samples  and  g 
money  saving  prices,  g 
You  will  be  pleased  and  .delighted  with..  = 
the  fine  quality  and  low  prices.  Write  e 
to-day — while  prices  are  low.  Address,  f 


Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  AG-16,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  me  FREE  SAMPLES.  Direct  From 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices  and  FREE 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  BOOK. 


FOR  SALE:  Flour  and  Feed  Mill,  70  Barrel  capacity 
for  flour,  2500  lbs.  of  feed  per  hour,  railroad  siding, 
ample  storage  space  for  grain,  old  established  and 
operating  business  in  Flemington  farming  community, 
near  metropolitan  area.  HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
NATIONAL  BANK.  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


I  TELL  YOU  ABSORBINE 


WILL  FIX  THAT  SWELLING 


If  horses  could  talk,  they’d  thank  you 
for  using  Absorbine  to  ease  their  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  and  inflammation.  It 
reduces  the  pain — keeps  horse  working 
during  treatment — never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  Great  antiseptic  too!  $2.50 
a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB  ::  By  FRANK  APP 


This  field  once  grew  vegetables  which  were  raised  by  hand  labor  and 
sold  as  soon  as  harvested.  Now  machines  do  the  work  and  the  crops  — • 

peas  in  this  case - are  frozen  as  soon  as  harvested  to  hold  flavor,  color  and 

quality,  put  in  consumer  packages  and  marketed  every  month  in  the  year. 


D own  the  R oad  to  M arket 


IN  1929  the  North  Atlantic  States 
grew  164,000  acres  of  vegetables  for 
market;  in  1935,  190,000  acres,  a  gradu¬ 
al  increase  each  year  excepting  1933. 
The  North  Central  States  in  1929  grew 
108,000  acres  and  in  1935,  141,000.  In 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  the  vege¬ 
table  acreage  has  stepped  up  from 
1,268,000  in  1929  to  1,481,000  this  year. 
T’  is  is  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  for 
the  United  States;  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  40  per  cent  in  North  Central 
states,  and  an  increase  of  almost  16 
per  cent  for  the  North  Atlantic.  Acre¬ 
age  in  New  Jersey  increased  from 
89,000  in  1929,  to  101,000  in  1935;  while 
that  in  New  York  State  increased  from 
62,000  to  72,000.  While  acreage  of 
most  other  crops  was  decreasing 
through  the  depression,  vegetables  ex¬ 
panded  each  year.  I  believe  much  of 
this  expansion  is  due  to  dry  weather 
from  1929  to  1933.  Production  per  acre 
dropped  and  growers  planted  more 
acres.  We  now  have  ample  rainfall  in 
most  areas;  growing  conditions  are 
good;  yields  heavy  and  markets  badly 
over-supplied. 

How  Can  We  Sell  More? 

We  can  move  these  large  crops  by 
better  marketing  at  less  cost.  This 
requires  a  smaller  charge  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  a  longer  period  for  market¬ 
ing  some  crops  that  pile  up  on  us  for 
a  few  short  weeks  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Freezing  of  fresh  vegetables  length¬ 
ens  marketing  period  for  the  more  per¬ 
ishable  commodities,  including  peas, 
lima  beans,  spinach,  asparagus,  straw¬ 
berries,  broccoli,  and  string  beans.  Our 
nearby  vegetables  can  be  frozen  and 
marketed  throughout  the  year,  and 
successfully  compete  with  the  fresh 
vegetables  from  distant  areas.  This 
takes  some  of  the  nearby  acreage  out 
of  competition  with  fresh  eastern  vege¬ 
tables. 

We  can  greatly  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  vegetables  by  convincing 
the  retailer  that  he  should  sell  at  a 
reduced  margin  when  supplies  are  plen- 


A  special  attachment  on  the  cutter  bar 
is  used  to  raise  the  pea  vines  and  pre¬ 
vent  damage. 


tiful.  To  do  this  we  must  keep  the 
retailer  informed  of  harvest  conditions 
and  arrange  with  him  to  move  large 
crops  into  consumption  through  active 
advertising  and  a  lower  margin  for 
distribution.  If  we  are  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  large  crops,  it  is  just  os 
necessary  that  we  have  lower  costs  in 
marketing  as  to  have  lower  costs  in 
production. 

With  Eastern  Shore  and  New  Jersey 
selling  potatoes  at  the  same  time,,  the 
market  has  hit  a  new  low.  I  believe 
it  was  a  sad  mistake  for  Virginia  to 
withhold  its  potatoes  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  hurt  not  only  the  prices  for 
their  own  crop,  but  growers  in  other 
areas.  It  would  have  been  better  had 
they  advertised  aggressively  and  sold 
their  potatoes  at  a  price  to  make  the 


A  side  delivery  rake  puts  the  peas  in 
windrows  ready  for  the  loader. 


consumer  buy.  Raising  of  prices 
through  unwise  withholding  from  mar¬ 
ket,  or  limiting  the  supply,  seldom 
proves  permanently  beneficial. 

The  Apple  Market  and  Prospects 

Transparents  and  Duchess  continue 
to  meet  poor  market  demand.  Res¬ 
taurants  and  pie  bakers  refuse  to  buy 
these  varieties.  They  prefer  canned 
apples,  or  will  bold  over  Winesaps  in 
storage,  rather  than  buy  Duchess  an( 
Transparents.  Williams  Early  Red  has 
met  more  satisfactory  demand  be¬ 
cause  they  could  be  exported  to  France 
and  England.  We  may  as  well  remove 
the  Transparents  and  Duchess  from 
the  orchard,  except  enough  for  loca 
markets.  As  a  commercial  varietyi 
they  are  obsolete.  Those  trees  that 
are  still  young  may  be  top  worked  to 
varieties  such  as  Rome.  Top  working 
is  most  successfull  if  limbs  are  not 
cut  back  too  near  to  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  will  require  more  grafts  since 
more  limbs  will  have  to  be  grafted, 
but  trees  will  be  brought  into  bearing 
in  about  four  years,  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  sunburn. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  forecasts  of  fruits  ani 
vegetables.  They  are  difficult  to  handl* 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


THIS  GREAT  SALE  ENDS 
AT  MIDNIGHT,  AUGUST  31 


'  • ••  : ; 


★  We  would  like  to  keep  these  bargains  open  to  you  indefinitely, 
but  this  sale  has  to  end  on  the  date  specified.  So!  Down  goes  the 
curtain  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  on  Saturday  night,  August  31.  The 
history-making  values,  shown  on  this  page,  are  merely  samples  of 


the  same  kind  of  more-for-your-money  opportunities  contained  in 
the  172  pages  of  your  sears  midsummer  sale  book.  Get  your  copy 
out  and  give  it  one  last  thorough  going  over.  Surely  you  can  use 
more  of  these  great  bargains!  move  fast!  Only  two  more  weeks  to  go! 


Sweeping 

the 

Country 

Shirts  and 
Shorts.  Comb- 
cotton.  Or¬ 
der  from  Page 
69,  Sears  Mid- 
er  Sale 

1 6  J  8080 — 

1 6  J  808  I  — 

Each  Garment 

25c 


12-Mesh;  lower  than  many  ask 
for  black.  Orderfrom  Pagel23, 
Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book. 
99  J  6813— Sq.ft,  in  100 ft.  Roll 


ALLSTATE  Companion  Tire 

Save  35%!  18  months  of  wear 
guaranteed.  Order  from  Page 
ll7SearsMidsummerSaleBook.  4.  M  £Q 
28  J  630— Size  29x4.40-21 .  .  ■  T* 


Low  Price 
Winner 


Mediumweight 
white  back  blue 
denim.  Order 
from  Page  54, 
Sears  Midsum¬ 
mer  Sale  Book. 

40  J  2113  — 


Sears  Midsummer  Sale  Book 

.  . .  packed  with  hundreds  of 
almost  undreamed-of  values. 
Good  for  only  two  more  weeks 
.  .  .  the  sale  ends  August  31. 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  17,  1935 


#  Work  Ahead 
Says  President 

Z’''  OUNTRY’S  big  works-relief  cow 
has  produced  only  small  amount  of 
milk  so  far,  time  being  needed  for  neces¬ 
sary  inspection  and  regulation  of 
State’s  various  requests.  To  date,  $157,- 
992,518  of  the  four  billion  fund  has  been 
released,  and  relief  jobs  found  for 
about  100,000  persons. 

A  sharp  pick-up  in  next  two  months, 
with  jobs  by  November  for  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed,  was  pre¬ 
dicted  other  day  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Said  private  employment  as  well  as  fed¬ 
eral  projects  is  expected  to  take  up 
the  slack.  Employment  prospects  look 
less  good  to  some  other  authorities. 

Gradual  thinning  out  of  reliefers  is 
most  noticeable  in  Midwest,  since  South 
Dakota  shut  up  her  relief  shop  and 
shooed  19,000  able-bodied  workers  to¬ 
ward  her  wheat  fields.  When  other 
States  followed  suit,  Relief  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hopkins  denied  that  relief  agen¬ 
cies  were  closed  down  because  reliefers 
had  refused  to  take  farm  jobs  until 
forced  to.  Said:  “Relief  offices  in  South 
Dakota  and  other  wheat  States  were 
shut  down  because  agriculture  there 
has  reached  a  state  of  health  where  it 
can  be  expected  to  take  care  of  its 
labor.’’  SLANT:  Maybe!  All  the  same, 
there  are  too  many  cases  where  farm 
jobs  have  been  dodged  by  persons  on 
relief.  A  little  kick  in  the  pants,  like 
wheat  States’  action,  got  results. 

•  Farm  News 

of  the  Fortnight 

Potatoes  Next 

UPPOSED  dead  or  at  least  hibernat¬ 
ing  until  next  year,  Warren  Potato 
Bill  was  revived  by  tacking  it  on  AAA 
amendments  as  a  rider.  If  passed,  will 
make  potatoes  a  basic  commodity. 
States,  counties,  and  finally  farmers 
will  be  allotted  an  acreage  and  growers 
will  pay  a  tax  of  75  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  all  potatoes  sold  above  allot¬ 
ment. 

SLANT :  With  potatoes  widely  grown 
in  small  acreages,  control  will  not  be 
easy.  If  bill  becomes  law,  vegetable 
men  fear  vegetable  acreage  increase. 

Sea-going  Apples  and  Pears 

Apples  and  pears  for  export  must 
carry  a  USD  A  certificate  showing  that 
the  fruit  meets  a  federal-state  grade 
equal  to  minimum  quality  set  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  export.  Ap¬ 
ples  must  be  U.  S.  utility  grade  or  bet¬ 
ter  and  have  fewer  apple  maggots  than 
two  per  100  apples. 

Cash  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

Effective  August  5th,  Federal  Land 
Banks  will  make  farm  mortgage  loans 
in  cash,  instead  of  part  cash  and  part 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
bonds  as  in  past  18  months.  At  present 
the  2  %  per  cent  bonds  of  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  are  quoted  at 
101% ;  3%  per  cent  bonds  at  nearly  104. 

SLANT:  Farmers  ask  no  special 
privileges,  but  do  ask  and  need  a  road 
to  the  money  market  where  they  can 
get  credit  as  cheaply  as  big  business. 

Size  Up  Wheat  Crop 

Private  crop  estimators  are  talking 
down  probable  wheat  crop.  Predict  413 
million  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  45  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  last  government  figures, 


*nd  190  million  bushels  of  spring  wheat, 
83  million  under  last  government  es¬ 
timate. 

Good  Signs 

In  Michigan,  railroads  report  unus¬ 
ually  heavy  shipments  of  fence  posts, 
and  fence  condition  is  characterized  as 
an  unfailing  barometer  of  farmers’ 
pocketbooks. 

Interstate  Merchants  Council  reports 
from  25  states  that  the  farmer  is  buy¬ 
ing  again. 

Governor  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  reports  material  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  farms  in  last  few 
months. 

One  of  biggest  mail  order  houses 
shows  increased  sales  for  first  six 
months  of  1935  of  27.7  per  cent  over 
same  period  a  year  ago. 


War  or  Peace? 


■p  EACE  between  bellicose  Italy  and 
frightened  but  stubborn  Ethiopia 
still  hangs  in  balance,  while  European 
diplomatists  turn  this  way  and  that. 
On  August  2,  League  of  Nations  Coun¬ 
cil  met  in  Geneva  and  temporarily  turn¬ 
ed  whole  matter  over  to  a  conference 


— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

“ Italy  is  Rewriting  an  Heroic  Page  of 
Her  History.” — Mussolini. 


of  the  “Big  Three”— France,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain.  Delegates  from  these 
countries  will  meet  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  try  to  find  a  way  out..  One 
possibility  is  that  conference  may  con¬ 
coct  arrangement  which  would  give  the 
League  extensive  control  over  Ethiopia; 
then  League  would  in  turn  delegate  to 
Italy  the  right  to  colonize  some  areas 
and  to  trade  there  freely. 


•  .4.4.4 


SENATE  and  House  differences  on 
AAA  amendments  have  been  ironed 
out  in  conference.  Senate  provisions 
allowing  suits  to  recover  illegally  col¬ 
lected  processing  taxes  left  in;  changed 
to  give  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  power  to  rule  whether  or  not 
taxes  have  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  they  must  not  be  for  suit. 
Nearly  100  firms  have  secured  tempo¬ 
rary  injunctions  restraining  collection 
of  processing  tax. 

Agreed,  too,  was  removal  of  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  price  fixing  except  on  milk, 
where  price  received  by  producers  could 
be  set  if  favored  by  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men. 

Retained  in  conference  subject  to 
vote  of  House  was  amendment  prevent¬ 
ing  levying  of  processing  tax  on  news 
print  and  preventing  interference  with 
advertising. 

Retained  was  Senate  proposal  for 
presidential  power  to  fix  import  quotas 


on  products  competing  with  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  conference  cut  out  provision 
giving  president  power  to  fix  an  import 
duty  to  balance  processing  taxes. 

Replaced  in  bill  by  conference  was 
provision  authorizing  the  setting  aside 
of  30  per  cent  of  custom  duties  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  an  export  bounty  system, 
which  had  been  stricken  out  in  the 
Senate. 

Senate  amendment  providing  40  mil¬ 
lion  to  eliminate  diseased  cattle  and  50 
million  to  buy  and  retire  submarginal 
lands  was  retained,  but  40  million  sum 
was  cut  to  20  million. 

House  must  approve  import  quota 
and  cattle  and  land  appropriation,  also 
Warren  Potato  Bill,  tacked  on  as  a 
rider. 

SLANT :  Belief  is  growing  that  War¬ 
ren  Bill,  and  also  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco 
Bill  and  Bankhead  Cotton  Bill,  are  un¬ 
constitutional. 


From  Them  That  Hath 


NEW  “tax-the-wealthy”  bill,  passed 
August  5th  by  House  vote  of  282  to 
96,  and  soon  to  be  considered  by  Senate, 
looks  like  small  potatoes  to  congres¬ 
sional  easy  spenders.  "A  little  extra 
pocket  money”  is  one  Senator’s  way  of 
describing  the  250  millions  of  new  rev¬ 
enue  which  bill  plans  to  raise. 

Bill  ups  gift  taxes,  death  taxes,  and 
income  taxes  of  corporations  and  the 
out-and-out  rich.  In  order  to  be  affected 
by  it,  your  annual  income  has  to  be  be¬ 
tween  $50,000  and  $5,000,000  plus.  In 
1933  only  8,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  had  incomes  between  these 
brackets;  in  1934,  21,581  persons  had 
incomes  over  $50,000.  SLANT:  Trouble 
is  that  the  “Soak-the-rich”  tax  won’t 
make  a  dent  in  the  28  billion  dollar  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Before  Uncle  Sam’s  de¬ 
pression  bill  is  settled,  we’ll  all  have 
to  pay  through  the  nose. 

9  Where  Important  Bills 
Now  Stand 


Truck  Regulation 

ASSED  by  Congress  and  now  at 
White  House  for  President’s  signa¬ 
ture.  Puts  interstate  bus  and  truck 
systems  under  authority  of  ICC.  Trucks 
carrying  farm  produce,  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  trucks  owned  and  operated  by 
manufacturers  or  merchants  to  carry 
their  own  goods,  are  exempt  from  pro¬ 
visions  of  law. 

Utilities 

Passed  by  both  houses  and  now  in 
conference.  House  voted  down  “death 
sentence”  for  holding  companies,  both 
before-and-after  congressional  probe 
of  power  lobby  which  revealed,  among 
other  things,  whispering  campaign 
against  President,  thousands  of  fake 
telegrams  sent  to  influence  law-makers, 
and  creamy  profits  and  incomes  for  at 
least  one  holding  company’s  higher-ups. 
Final  bill  still  in  doubt. 

Guffey  Coal  Bill 

If  this  bill  (now  in  House  Commit¬ 
tee)  isn’t  passed,  coal  miners  threaten 
to  stage  serious  strike  next  month. 
Chances  are  slightly  for  passage, 
though  bill  is  probably  unconstitutional. 

Gold  Suits 

Bill  to  outlaw  suits  on  government 
gold  obligations,  passed  House  and  re¬ 
ported  to  Senate.  'Was  rewritten  by 


Senate  committee  to  give  six  months  of 
grace,  to  bringers  of  such  suits.  Per¬ 
sons  suing  must  show  damage  as  result 
of  government’s  repudiation  of  gold 
clause  in  government  bonds. 

One  Step  From  White  House 

Important  bills  which  have  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  are  still  in 
conference  are:  AAA  Amendments, 
Bsunking  Bill,  and  Social. Security  Bill. 


This  Way  Recovery! 


TWT  AKING  steady  progress  toward 
"*■*■*■  prosperity  is  Australia.  Factories 
there  are  working,  investments  are  in¬ 
creasing,  unemployment  is  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1932  and  is  still 
dropping,  there  is  a  general  revival  of 
trade,  and  the  Australian  government 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  instead  of  its  former  deficit  of  one 
billion.  SLANT :  Australia’s  recovery  is 
logical.  When  things  got  critical  there, 
the  nation  adopted  two  common  sense 
policies:  Devaluation  of  her  currency, 
and  an  economy  program.  America 
please  copy! 

Another  nation  that  could  profit  by 
Australia’s  lesson  in  devaluation  at 
least  is  the  little  country  of  Holland, 
which  has  just  skinned  through  one 
political  crisis  and  is  headed  for  an¬ 
other.  Holland  still  clings  stubbornly  to 
old  gold  standard,  refusing  to  recognize 
disastrous  effects  which  have  followed 
her  monetary  policy. 


This  and  That 


Shoe  on  Other  Foot 

AT  last  husbands  are  getting  their 
innings.  Illinois  Judge  has  sentenc¬ 
ed  a  woman  to  jail  for  30  days,  because 
she  wouldn’t  help  support  her  former 
husband.  There  being  no  alimony  law 
for  men,  he  used  the  Illinois  pauper 
relative  law  on  her.  Smart  man! 

Queer  World 

A  hundred  thousand  women  employ¬ 
ed  in  civil  service  in  England  must  give 
up  their  jobs  when  they  marry,  so  lots 
of  them  pretend  to  be  single.  If  a  baby 
arrives,  the  marriage  comes  out  and 
the  mother  loses  her  job — but  if  the 
baby  is  illegitimate,  the  mother  is  given 
six  months’  sick  leave  with  pay  and 
gets  her  job  back. 

Satisfied 

Albert  Steeves,  of  Texas,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  brand  new  motor  car  by 
his  son,  but  refused  it  with  the  remark, 

“I  like  the  old  buggy  and  won’t  turn  it 
down  for  a  new  model  just  yet.”  His 
car  is  only  20  years  old  and  is  still  do¬ 
ing  fine,  thank  you. 

Expensive  smoke 

Maybe  you  shouldn’t  tell  a  woman 
everything,  but  there  is  one  Tennessee 
farmer  who  is  wishing  that  he  had  at 
least  told  his  wife  where  he  hid  his 
money.  During  his  absence  the  other 
day,  she  decided  to  fill  her  mattresses  f 
with  new  straw.  She  emptied  out  the 
old  straw,  made  a  bonfire  of  it,  and 
$17,000  went  up  in  smoke. 

Women  Have  Better  Figures 

Thanks  to  sensible  modern  clothes, 
says  a  famous  sculptor,  women  have  [ 
better  figures  now  than  they  have  had 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece. 
Trouble  was  the  good  old  days  were 
lacing  days  and  the  figure  didn’t  have 
much  chance. 

Secret  is  Out 

Professor  Ivan  Petrovich,  famous 
Russian  psychologist,  has  announced 
that  after  60  years  experimentation 
with  dogs,  he  finds  that  they  are  a  lot 
like  human  beings  and,  like  people,  are 
of  four  types:  touchy,  phlegmatic,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  melancholy.  Takes  a  Professor 
to  find  out  about  these  things! 
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Apple  Growers  Check 
Crop  Conditions 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Orleans  County.  We  have  a  few  more 
apples  than  last  year,  but  rainy  week  in 
May  gave  us  quite  a  little  scab  in  many 
orchards.  Some  older  orchards,  mostly 
Baldwins,  hurt  by  the  cold  in  February 
1934,  are  being  cut  down ;  more  will  need 
to  be.  Fall  apples  and  McIntosh  seem 
to  be  the  fullest  this  year,  with  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  among  the  lightest. 
—G.  E.  L. 

Niagara  County.  Apple  crop  as  a  whole 
will  be  lighter  than  last  year;  apple  scab 
took  large  proportion  of  crop  in  neglect¬ 
ed  and  poorly  sprayed  plantings.  Bald¬ 
wins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  their 
“on”  year,  did  not  blossom  full  except 
in  the  more  vigorous  young  orchards. 
Older  orchards  and  those  badly  winter 
injured  probably  had  only  about  half  their 
normal  bloom. 

Rhode  Island  Greenings  have  a  much 
lighter  crop  than  last  year.  Scab  and 
codling  moth  will  cut  yields  in  many 
orchards. 

McIntosh  as  a  rule  are  lighter  than  last 
year.  Scab  and  codling  moth  are  under 
control  in  the  better  cared  for  orchards. 
Other  varieties  such  as  Wealthy,  Duchess, 
King,  Cortland,  Twenty  Ounce,  etc.,  are 
not  as  heavy  as  last  year  although  cer¬ 
tain  orchards  will  have  good  crops. 

I  would  estimate  that  Niagara  County 
had  only  55  to  60  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
of  apples  in  prospect,  certainly  not  over 
60.— J.  G.  G. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  County.  We  will  have  75  per  cent 
of  a  normal  apple  crop  this  year.  80  per 
cent  of  our  crop  will  be  McIntosh,  15  per 
cent  Snows,  5  per  cent  Greenings  and 
Wealthys.  The  McIntosh  are  sizing  fair¬ 
ly  well;  Snows,  medium;  Wealthys  have 
been  thinned  and  are  sizing  very  well. — 
R.  W.  F. 

Saratoga  County.  Apple  crop  difficult  to 
estimate  because  of  winter  injury  past 
two  winters.  It  keeps  showing  up  more 
and  more.  Some  trees  blossomed  and  set 
well  but  will  never  mature  the  apples. 
Trees  that  are  vigorous,  strong  and 
healthy  promise  a  better  crop  than  last 
year.  Fruit  is  good  size  for  this  time  of 
year. 

McIntosh  are  heaviest  loaded.  Spies 
fair,  Red  Delicious  light.  The  best  spray¬ 
ed  orchards  show  but  little  scab  in  spite 
of  muggy  weather.  There  is  a  light  in¬ 
festation  of  aphis  in  some  orchards.  Leaf 
hoppers  have  not  been  very  troublesome 
this  year  as  yet.  Early  apples  are  bring¬ 


ing  $1.00  per  bushel.  Few  have  been  mar¬ 
keted.— S.  H.  M. 

FINGER  LAKES 

Seneca  County.  Apples  are  just  a  little 
better  than  last  year,  both  as  to  size  of 
crop  and  freedom  from  insects  and  fung¬ 
us.  Most  of  the  Hubbardstons  and  Bald¬ 
wins  that  had  a  crop  last  year  are  very 
light  but  those  that  did  not  bear  last 
year  set  too  full  and  had  to  be  thinned. 
McIntosh  and  Delicious  on  young  trees 
have  rather  a  light  crop  and  Tompkins 
Kings  are  spotted,  although  there  will  be 
more  of  them  than  last  year. 

There  is  almost  no  scab  showing  yet 
but  there  is  an  occasional  codling  moth 
sting  and  some  aphis  work.  So  far  we 
are  free  from  hail  injury. — H.  P.  K. 

HUDSON  VALLEY 

Orange  County.  We  have  a  heavy  apple 
crop  in  this  section,  with  nearly  all  va¬ 
rieties  well  loaded.  Baldwins  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  seem  to  be  heaviest,  with  Rhode 
Island  Greening  carrying  only  a  medium 
load.  Quality  is  good  in  well  cared  for 
orchards.  There  is  some  scab  in  our 
orchards  but  not  serious.  Our  worst  in¬ 
jury  is  from  leaf  roller.  There  has  been 
some  hail  injury  in  their  neighborhood. 
— E.  R.  F. 

Ulster  County.  Apple  crop  is  25  to  30 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  McIntosh 
and  Delicious  are  exceptionally  fine  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Even  Romes, 
Greenings  and  Baldwins  exceed  last  year’s 
crop.  Although  Spy  crop  is  lightest  in 
several  years,  quality  is  better  than  last 
year.  Ben  Davis  have  set  heavily  in 
nearly  all  orchards.  To  date  this  variety 
appears  nearly  free  from  scab  and  other 
defects,  especially  russeting.  Most  of  our 
scab  can  be  found  on  Romes  and  De¬ 
licious.  Green  fruit  worms  and  leaf  roll¬ 
ers  have  caused  the  most  injury  on  ap¬ 
ples  to  date. 

Early  apples,  that  is  Transparents  and 
Duchess,  are  bringing  anywhere  from 
$.20  to  $.60  per  bushel  on  the  farm,  de¬ 
pending  on  size.  The  New  York  City 
and  Boston  markets  are  not  as  good  as 
last  year. — W.  J.  C. 

Dutchess  County.  In  general  the  apple 
crop  in  Dutchess  County  will  be  larger 
than  last  year  but  the  commercial  crop 
will  probably  not  be  much  above  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  past  five  years.  There  will 
be  more  loss  from  apple  scab  but  less 
from  codling  moth  than  in  1934. 

McIntosh  are  generally  a  good  crop 
and  heavier  than  last  year.  Baldwin  are 
a  good  crop  on  trees  which  were  not 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


When  the  owner  dug  down  to  get  the  facts  he  found  the  hark  on  these  apple 
tree  roots  dead  and  peeling  off.  The  top  is  thin  and  lacks  color,  apples  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  tree  is  doomed.  What  caused  it?  Cold  weather 
*  year  ago  last  winter.  The  strange  part  is  that  this  tree  and  others  in  the 
same  orchard  like  it  produced  an  excellent  crop  last  year. 
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PHILCO  623FTunes-i„ 

American  Stations,  Foreign 
Broadcasts,  Police  Calls,  Air¬ 
craft,  Ship  and  Amateur  Sta¬ 
tions.  New  “balanced”  features 
include  Precision  Radio  Dial, 
Automatic  Aerial  Selector,  Tone 
Control,  Permanent  Field  Dyna¬ 
mic  Speaker,  “Plug-in”  B  and 
C  Power  Unit  and  long-life 
A  Power  Unit.  Full-size  floor 
type  cabinet  of  rich,  satin- 
finish  Butt  Walnut. 

Complete  with  batteries  t 
(With  Philco  All-wave 
Aerial  $80) 


PHILCO  623B  A  hand. 

some  Baby  Grand  with  all  the 
features  listed  above.  Satin- 
finish  cabinet  of  figured,  rot¬ 
ary  cut  Walnut. 

Complete  with  bat-$CCS-95 
teries . ww 

(With  Philco  All-wave 
Aerial  $64.95) 


%ux  1936 

BATTERY- 

OPERATED 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


THE  King’s  Guards  march  up  the  Strand— and  your  son 
parades  at  home  to  the  music  of  their  band!  Such  is  the 
magic  of  the  new  1936  Battery-Operated  Philcos  —  the  out¬ 
standing  radios  for  unwired  homes. 


Decide  now  on  a  Philco.  Thrill  to  programs  from  Europe, 
Australia,  South  America  and  other  distant  lands.  Get  Police 
Calls,  Aircraft,  Ship  and  Amateur  Stations !  Enjoy  finer  re¬ 
ception  of  American  broadcasts !  Amazing  performance  — 
easy,  accurate  tuning  —  glorious  tone  —  and  the  lowest  cost 
battery-set  operation  in  all  radio ! 


AMERICAN 

BROADCAST  PHILCOS 

*49’?® 

Liberal  Trade-in  Allowance 

EASY  TERMS 


Get  the  New  U.  S.  Govt. 

WEATHER  FORECASTS 

New  Philcos  covering  every  broad¬ 
cast  service  including  U.  S.  Govt. 
Weather  Forecasts — $79.50  up. 

32-Volt  PHILCOS 

For  homes  using  32-volt  farm 
lighting  systems — $59.95  up. 
ALL-ELECTRIC  PHILCOS  $20  up 
PHILCO  Auto  Radios  $42.95  up 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  C0RP.  OF  N.V. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

R0SKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

M0RY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

R0SKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ROBENS  FARMS,  Inc. 

Offers 

Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  50th 

BORN  NOV.  15,  1934. 

MOSTLY  WHITE.  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL.  WELL 
GROWN.  A  SON  OF  SIR  WALKER  INKA 
HOMESTEAD.  GRAND  CHAMPION,  OREGON. 
1924,  1925  AND  1926.  20  A.  R.  DAUGHTERS 

AND  3  PROVEN  SONS.  DAM  IS  K  0  I  ROSA¬ 
LIND.  RECORD  1ST  CALF,  3  YR.  OLD.  305 
DAYS:  MILK  1 1 1 75.3,  FAT  374.4.  CARRIED 
CALF  254  DAYS.  SHE  IS  A  LARGE  BEAUTIFUL 
HEIFER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  PROMISING 
YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $150.00  TAKES  HIM 


POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  in 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469 _ Derby,  Conn. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 

For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old,  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
lams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

BARDIN’S  are  offering 
HOLSTEIN  Fancy  Grade 

FARMG  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

*■  *  •  •  Fresh  and  Springers 

Also  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112;  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter. 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

For  PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

9  cows —  13  two-year-old  heifers 
1  bull  calf. 

400  LBS.  OF  FAT  OR  BETTER. 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


Vermont  Jersey.  Oxford  Stockwell  Vic¬ 
tress,  of  High  Pasture  Farm,  Vt.,  has 
just  finished  year’s  record  with  15,843 
pounds  of  milk,  1,051.71  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  Only  eight  Jersey  cows  have  done 
better.  *  *  * 

Sheep  Day.  On  September  26,  Western 
New  York  sheep  men  will  head  toward 
LeRoy.  On  program  will  be  sale  of  75 
young  registered  rams,  Luke  Pascoe’s 
sheep  dog  exhibition,  ram  judging  con¬ 
test  and  a  post  mortem  examination 
of  a  sheep  with  worms.  At  banquet 
that  evening,  Prof.  George  Brown  of 


Editor's  Note:  You  may  remember 
that  in  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  our  friend  Frank  Smith, 
of  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.,  took  us  to 
task  because  we  suggested  that  there 
might  be  times  when  animals  were 
weakened  by  over-breeding.  We  had 
said  in  a  previous  issue  that  we  had  a 
purebred  pet  dog  whose  health  never 
could  compare  with  that  of  the  old 
muts  we  used  to  have  on  the  farm.  The 
above  picture  is  Frank’s  way  of  saying 
that  our  argument  is  all  wet  —  and  we 
unll  have  to  admit  he  has  the  last  word. 
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EYDERMEAD 


•  • 


Hoisteins 


BULL  CALF,  Born  Dec.  5,  1934 

Seven  nearest  dams  average,  946.39  lbs.  butter, 
20,834.98  milk.  Dam’s  C.T.A.  record  17,007  milk, 
622.1  fat,  328  days. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY/ARM 

PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein-F  riesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Who  can  think  of  a  more  effective  way  to 
advertise  milk?  Are  we  letting  those 
Wisconsin  fellows  steol  a  march  on  us? 


,  <■  .  > 


B  arnyard  Gossip 


Cows  from  Canada.  Effective  August  1, 
cows  from  modified  accredited  areas  in 
Canada  may  be  brought  across  the 
border  without  additional  TB  testing. 
Same  regulations  will  apply  as  on  cows 
moving  from  one  state  to  another. 

*  *  * 

Federal  Indemnity.  Owners  of  grade 
cows  reacting  to  TB  or  abortion  tests 
now  get  maximum  Federal  indemnity 
of  $25.00,  a  $5.00  increase.  As  former¬ 
ly,  no  owner  gets  more  than  the  ap¬ 
praised  value.  Over  2  y2  million  cows 
in  the  U.  S.  have  been  tested  for  abor¬ 
tion  in  past  year.  About  12  per  cent 
had  it.  *  *  * 

Price  of  Grain.  In  New  England,  July 
price  of  a  dairy  ration  averaged  $38.77 
a  ton,  an  85c  drop  from  June.  Last 
July  price  was  $35.26. 

*  %  * 

D.H.I.A.  Vermont  is  near  top  as  to 
cows  with  production  records.  5.9  per 
cent  of  herds  with  11  or  more  cows  be¬ 
long  to  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociations.  For  the  country,  average 
is  3.6.  Fine  work  but  still  plenty  of 
room  for  growth. 

*  *  * 

Fast  Company.  Guernsey  bull,  Vanity’s 
Ultra  Steadfast,  is  in  the  limelight. 
Bred  by  Frank  Hotchkiss  of  Millerton, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  own¬ 
ed  by  Charles  Williams,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  this  bull  is  now  Advanc¬ 
ed  Register  Sire,  as  result  of  creditable 
record  of  two  daughters. 

4=  *  4= 

Guilty  Conscience.  New  York  courts 
say  Department  of  Agriculture  inspec¬ 
tors  have  right  to  inspect  milk  trucks 
for  evidence  of  violation  of  law.  De¬ 
partment’s  counsel  argued  that  dealer 
when  he  takes  out  license,  consents  to 
inspection.  Sounds  reasonable.  In¬ 
cidentally  dealer  who  swore  out  war¬ 
rants  for  inspector  was  using,  illegally, 
bottles  belonging  to  other  dealers. 

H*  *1*  *1* 

Dairy  Day.  August  21  will  be  big  day 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


Michigan  State  will  be  principal  speak¬ 


er. 


Watering  Milk.  Geneva  Station  says 
cows  must  drink  468  pounds  of  water 
for  each  100  pounds  of  milk.  You  can’t 
fool  a  cow.  No  water — no  milk! 

*  *  * 

Concrete.  If  you’re  building  milk  house 
or  water  tank,  write  Portland  Cement 
Association,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  for  latest  bulletins  giving  plans. 

*  *  * 

Brown  Swiss.  Charlie  Goodwin,  secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Association,  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  New  York  state-wide  Brown 
Swiss  4-H  Club  with  48  members. 
Clyde  Kirk  of  Adams  is  president; 
Duane  Benedict,  Manlius,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Melvin  Bates,  Greene,  secretary. 
*  *  * 

More  Records  in  New  York.  Ninety- 
four  testers  keep  records  on  49,000 
cows  owned  by  2100  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  association  members.  These 
cows  produce  5070  pounds  more  than 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
state.  *  ^  * 

4-H  Advertising.  Fertilizer  spread  on 
two  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  hillsides  in 
the  form  of  50  foot  four  leaf  clovers 
advertise  both  pasture  improvement 
and  4-H  clubs.  Idea  not  copyrighted; 
seems  worth  adopting. 


/  am  waiting  to  meet  the  guy  that  says 
I  have  a  weakness  anywhere! 


Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Guernseys 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  Current  Offerings 

Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

John  A.  Miller,  Owner  David  C.  Way,  Mgr. 


Begeacres  Farm 

(Tuernseys 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

6.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IcPonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

i  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 


rh 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  — 10  Ar.  Daughters. 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M., 
745  lbs.  F.  Cl. F F  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 


MCDONALD  FARMS 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 

CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  our  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  in 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 


Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

_ . _ ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 
Your  Advertisement 
In  These  Columns 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 


Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
His  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices- 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream.  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Sons.  LudlowviUe.  N.  Y. 
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BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Mcrgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk, 
434  lbs.  fat,  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 


J.  L.  ATWOOD 


Plattsburgh, 


New  York 


0,kKS  Ayrshire: . . . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY.  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 

hArTNETT  fArMs 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C,  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 

Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 

40  SEPT.  &  OCT.  COWS.  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 


Guilford, 


A.  L.  SHELTON 


New  York 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Jl 


Outstanding  Young 

EESEY  Sires 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
»nd  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


JERSEYS 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 


bull  calves 

CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  SEED  WHEAT 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


Jerseys 


HIGH  PASTURES 

QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 
Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,'  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
u.  18,012  lbs.  milk, 

gianest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 

J  OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat, 
15,834  lbs.  milk. 

•#*y  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

AB^Johnson  HIGH  PASTURES  JaN"fs5onF- 

Owner.  Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


Jerseys 


Two  or  Three 
Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

Hillandale  Farm 

Henry  A.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
_  REGISTERED 

Jersey  cattle 

'  EOR  SALE 

The  great  Observer  Lines  Ogden  Mills  Stock. 
Rare  opportunity  blood  tested.  Service  Bulls,  cows, 
heifers  and  show  stock.  Apply  to 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK 

Greendale-on-the-H udson,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hudson  I335-J-2 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

JAP  AND  JACOBA  IRENE  STRAINS 

8  Head  for  $1000^^. 

ACCREDITED  —  T.B.  AND  MASTITIS  FREE. 

4  milking  cows,  all  in  calf.  3  heifers  under  three. 

I  aged  cow,  refused  $700  for  her  few  years  ago. 

I  service  bull,  22  months  old.  I  bull  calf.  3  months 
old.  2  bred  heifers,  18-20  months  old. 

NINE  MILE  POINT  FARMS 

Lawrence  Walsh _ WEBSTER,  LAKE  ROAD,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN 
. .  ANGUS  . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


c A 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  ate  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

\r.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen' Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

"PRINCE  ITO”  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

T.  IVI-  Scoon,  Geneva,  INI.  Y. 


Shropshire  Rams 
and  Dorset  Rams 


Aberdeen 
Angus 

BREEDING  STOCK 

CEDAR  CLIFF  FARM 

James  S.  Morse  Levanna,  New  York 

NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 
Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


Polled  Herefords 


The  Gage  Stock  Farms 

of  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  HERD  OF 
POLLED  HEREFORDS.  THOSE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  THIS  UP  AND  COMING 
BREED  OF  NATURALLY  HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS  ARE  INVITED  TO  IN¬ 
SPECT  THEM  IN  THEIR  DELANSON 
PASTURES  (ALBANY  COUNTY). 

TWO  AGED  HORNED  BULLS  AND 
SOME  HORNED  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 


Thursday,  BROWN  at  the 
August  29th  SWISS  New  York 

- w.n  be  DAY  STATE  FAIR 

WRITE  THE  at  SYRACUSE 

N.  Y.  State  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  -  : :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy,  Bertha’s  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Brown  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


YOUNG ,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 


SUNNYGABLES 


R  D  5 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Dorset  Sheep 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Ram  Lambs 


FOR  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge 
Stock  Farms 

TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  IV.  Y. 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP.  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville,  Vt. 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK.  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


^/LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  It.O.P.  Record  1932-33:  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  lien  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  ohe  of  the  world's  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 

Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 

PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Woods*  White  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  O.  F*.  — -  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pnllets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINS VILLE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 


800  April  Hatched 


PULLETS 


A.  McPHERSON,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


High  Quality 


R.  F.  D. 


Phone  133  F  15 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE  MENTION 


American  Agriculturist 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


The  Extra  Ingredient  lpive  You  EXTRA  EGGS! 


Sherwood  and  Fraps,  who  have  done  sevlldwever,  they  are  bulky  feeds  and  cannot 
years  of  research  work  at  the  Texas  ExpBncluded  in  large  enough  amounts  in  the 
ment  Station  with  Vitamin  A  make  ien’s  ration  to  supply  the  Vitamin  A  that 
statement:  "'Rations  usually  fed  laying  hfte  needs.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  good  source  of 
apparently  do  not  supply  enough  VitamiBamm  A,  but  it  is  unstable  and  soon  loses 
for  maintenance  and  high  egg  product  st  of  its  Vitamin  A  potency, 
unless  the  hens  have  access  to  green  gt  ’oday  a  new  ingredient,  Pur-a-tene,  is 
or  similar  green  feed.”  They  found  t  tig  added  to  all  Purina  Laying  Chows 
where  sufficient  Vitamin  A  was  furnist  supply  the  Vitamin  A  that  has  so  long 
hen  mortality  was  reduced,  and  egg  pro i  n  lacking  in  poultry  rations.  Pur-a-tene 


JlJLENS  today  are  bred  to  lay  far  more  eggs 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  As  a  result, 
the  strain  on  their  body  is  increased. 

In  order  to  lay  more  eggs  the  hen  must 
handle  more  feed  and  her  intestinal  tract 
is  pushed  to  the  limit.  All  this  is  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  bird’s  system.  As  a  result, 
many  birds  "crack  up”  under  it.  That’s 
why  hen  mortality  has  increased  at 
such  an  alarming  rate  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Poultry  rations  have  been  built  to  supply 
the  materials  for  more  eggs.  But  the  health 
factor  —  Vitamin  A  —  has  been  neglected. 


tene  is  added  to  each  bag  of  Purina  Laying 
Chows  to  step  up  its  Vitamin  A  content 
to  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  former 
mashes. 

By  feeding  Purina  mashes  containing 
Pur-a-tene,  you  get  increased  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  There’s  no  forcing  —  just  increased 
production  in  the  natural  way  by  building 
up  a  hen’s  health  and  resistance  so  she  can 
stand  the  strain  of  laying  more  eggs. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Vitamin?  Your  Purina 
dealer  can  show  you  pure  crystals  of  pro¬ 
vitamin  A.  Drop  in  and  see  this  new  vital 
discovery. 


Purina  Mills,  898  chei  >ard  Sq 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  17,  1935 


THAT  the  Joint  Potato  Committee  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  and 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
state  government,  was  made  plain  by 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  in  address¬ 
ing  the  sixth  annual  field  day  of  the 
Potato  Club  at  the  Camillus  farms  of 
H.  D.  Forward  &  Son.  The  Governor  in¬ 
timated  the  potato  growers  were  following 
a  wiser  course  than  dairymen.  “By  and 
large,  government  wants  to  help,’’  he 
said.  “A  trouble  frequently  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official  does  not  know  from  his 
own  experience  what  to  do.  There  are 
hundreds  of  points  of  view.  This  is  one 
of  the  troubles  of  the  dairy  industry.” 

He  said  if  the  committee  will  proceed 
to  develop  a  program  that  will  reach  the 
potato  growers  of  the  state  and  assist 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  industry 
it  would  be  doing  a  great  public  service. 
He  said  as  governor  he  would  be  glad 
to  advise  with  the  committee. 

The  Governor  urged  farmers  to  take 
interest  in  surveys  for  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion.  He  said  extensions  of  power  lines 
had  skimmed  the  cream  of  past  opera¬ 
tions,  but  he  believed  future  extensions 
should  be  based  on  the  ability  of  whole 
areas  to  carry  the'  load. 

State  police  estimated  the  attendance 
at  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  Forward 
farms  proved  an  ideal  setting  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  Club  President  Roy  A.  Porter 
of  Elba  said  the  events  were  run  off  with 
precision  and  dispatch  that  reflected 
credit  upon  Don  D.  Ward  and  his  local 
committee.  Grover  Thomas  of  Baldwins- 
ville  won  first  prize  for  plowing  and 
fitting  a  piece  of  land,  with  second  award 
going  to  Fred  Kirkman  of  Oswego. 

E.  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  gave  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  Spencer  G.  Duncan  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
gave  a  demonstration  of  potato  grade 
requirements. 

Two  4-H  boys  were  on  the  speaking 
program.  Charles  Leahy  of  Whitney 
Point  spoke  on  “Growing  Potatoes  More 
Economically,”  and  George  Boehlke  of 
Greene  County  on  “The  Spud  and  the 
Boy.”  Both  boys  were  congratulated  by 
the  Governor  after  giving  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Porter  said  were  “some  pretty  good 
instructions  to  some  of  us  older  fellows.” 

On  the  platform  were  President  Her¬ 
bert  P.  King  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  and  H.  S.  Duncan,  director  o,f  inspec¬ 
tion  for  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

»  *  * 

Traveling  laboratories  may  solve  the 
problem  of  spray  residue  for  growers 
shipping  fruit  to  market.  At  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Perishable  Fruit  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Albany  the  other  day  it  was 
recognized  one  of  the  major  hindrances  to 
growers  is  the  question  whether  their 
loads  will  be  turned  back  as  carrying 
excess  residue.  It  was  proposed  inspec¬ 
tors  take  samples  from  fruit  about  to  be 
shipped,  ^ send  them  to  state  laboratories,, 
and  if  found  within  the  tolerance,  issue 
certificates.  These  would  be  recognized 
by  city  health  and  other  officials.  It  is 
indicated  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  may  seek  funds  for  five  chem¬ 
ists,  located  at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie  or  other  strategic  points. 

*  *  * 

Cherry  Prices  Hold 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  sour 
cherry  movement  this  summer  has  been 
demand  of  the  maraschino  trade.  Earlier 
in  season  Western  New  York  canners 
and  growers  agreed  upon  a  minimum 
price  of  2%  cents  per  pound.  With  good 
yield,  there  was  some  fear  of  backslid¬ 
ing  and  bargaining. 

Then  demand  for  cherries  for  brining 
became  evident.  It  was  said  fruit  was 


wanted  for  the  mixed  drink  business, 
which  found  sour  cherries  cheaper  than 
sweets.  There  has  been  some  speculation 
in  brining  the  fruit,  with  expectations  of 
rising  prices. 

*  *  * 

Beware  of  Bulls 

A  while  ago  I  stopped  to  see  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  a  fine  big  Brown  Swiss  bull. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  two  small  children 
on  intirqate  terms  with  the  placid  beast. 
Personally,  I  think  it  bad  business.  I 
am  reminded  because  Gregor  Burnski, 

Phelps  farmer,  recently  was  gored  by  his 
bull  which  suddenly  became  enraged 

when  his  owner  stepped  stepped  into  the 
barnya,rd  to  inspect  the  water  supply. 
Don’t  take  a  chance. 

*  *  * 

Demands  Seem  Reasonable 

Peter  Donk  of  Savannah  says  he  in¬ 
vested  $10,000  in  getting  crops  started  on 
the  Montezuma  muck  this  year.  He  put 
in  $6,000  of  his  own  money  and  borrowed 
$4,000.  Then  came  the  floods  and  high 
water  in  the  Finger  Lakes.  State  opened 
flood  gates  at  Mud  Lock  and  muck  area 
was  innundated. 

Donk  and  a  number  of  other  growers 
saw  their  2,500  acres  of  fine  crops  ruined. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  damage  is 
$200,000.  Ralph  Perkins,  president  of 
Savannah  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Peter  and^  John  Donk,  Frederick 
Wright  and  Stanley  Roets,  all  growers, 
went  to  Albany  to  discuss  situation  with 
Governor.  They  ask  state  to  reimburse 
them  to  extent  of  this  season’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  crops.  “I  would  be  satisfied  if 
state  would  put  me  back  next  spring 
where  I  was  this  spring,”  said  Peter 
Donk. 

Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau,  Grange 
and  other  groups  are  supporting  growers’ 
claims.  ^  They  ask  Governor  for  immedi¬ 
ate  financial  help  for  growers  and  men 
thrown  out  of  work,  for  dyking  and  per¬ 
manent  protection.  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  tov  study  protective  meas¬ 
ures.  Governor  told  growers  their  only 
avenue  for  obtaining  reimbursement  from 
State  for  losses  was  through  Court  of 
Claims. 

•  *  * 

Penn  Growers  Visit 

About  100  members  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association  recently 
toured  Western  New  York  fruit  belt, 
headed  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Sudds  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  association  secretary. 
Party  assembled  at  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  to  be  welcomed  and  to  inspect 
station  work. 

Steps  were  made  at  orchards  of  James 
G.  Case,  C.  A.  Boiler  &  Son  and  the 
Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Wayne  County ;  Col- 
lamer  Brothers  in  Monroe  and  Harry 
Browrt  in  Orleans,  after  which  party 
passed  through  Niagara  County  and  over 

into  Canada.  * 

*  *  * 

Drying  Alfalfa 

Some  Genesee  Valley  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  an  experiment  to  make  alfalfa  a  cash 
crop.  They  have  installed  a  dryer  at 
Avon  and  expect  this  season  will  see  at 
least  1,000  *tons  dried  and  ground  into 
meal.  Thomas  C.  Coyne,  secretary  of  the 
Genesee  Valleys  Alfalfa  Corporation,  ex¬ 
plained  process  to  me. 

Alfalfa  is  hauled  to  the  dryer  usually 
within  two  hours  after  cutting,  this  time 
allowing  for  just  enough  wilt  to  make 
easy  handling.  Dryer  handles  two  tons 
an  hour.  Heat  is  supplied  by  an  oil 
burner.  First  a  hay  chopper  cuts  alfalfa 
into  short  lengths  and  blows  it  onto  a 
conveyor  belt  passing  over  hot  drafts. 
It  is  fed  from  the  oven  to  two  hammer 
mills,  which  grind  it  into  meal  and  feed 
it  into  bags. 

Growers  are  being  paid  $12  per  ton, 


dried  basis.  From  half  a  dozen  counties 
farmers  are  coming  to  see  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion.  William  P.  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo 
is  president;  Edward  Mulligan  of  Avon, 
vicepresident;  Henry  Selden  of  Avon, 
treasurer;  and  Charles  Slocum  of  Perry, 
director.  Jesse  Moulton  is  manager.  All 
of  them  are  farmers.  They  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  up  a  New  York  industry 
that  may  compete  with  western  alfalfa 
meal,  now  being  shipped  into  state  in 
huge  quantities. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Society  Meetings 

Friday  of  this  week  the  eastern  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  is  slated  at  home  of  Lawrence 
Howard  of  Kinderhook,  president.  Speak¬ 
ers  are  John  Lyman,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  society;  B.  S.  Pickett,  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  president  of  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  Fred  L.  Porter, 
GLF  president.  It  is  expected  F.  A. 
Motzs,  European  marketing  specialist  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  head  list  of  speakers  for  the  western 
meeting  at  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Sodus, 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  20. 

Dairy  Day  is  to  be  observed  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  Aug.  21. 

*  *  * 

An  AA  Farmer 

John  S.  Rich  invited  me  to  visit  his 
farm,  Caldwell  Place,  just  east  of  Marion, 
Wayne  County.  “We’re  doing  a  bit  of 
American  Agriculturist  farming,”  he  said. 

I  found  he  had  most  of  his  100  acres  in 
grass.  “You  see,  I  have  been  reading 
Ed  Babcock,”  he  said. 

The  farm  has  been  in  the  same  family 
since  1795.  Mr.  Rich  is  the  sixth  genera¬ 
tion.  His  children,  Harry,  14,  and  Angie, 
11,  are  the  seventh.  Mr.  Rich  has  taken 
his  son  into  partnership,  operates  as 
John  S.  Rich  &  Son,  and  displays  the 
legend,  “Owned  by  Seven  Generations  of 
the  Same  Family.”  If  anyone  can  beat 
this  record  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Rich  has  a  Guernsey  herd.  A  17- 
year-old  occasionally  “makes  the  honor 
roll”  and  is  going  strong.  Marie,  a  6- 
year-old,  has  been  on  record  four  years 
and  during  that  time  has  produced  more 
than  a  ton  of  butterfat  and  more  than 
35,000  pounds  of  milk.  Harry  is  active  in 
the  4-H  club.  His  father  thinks  4-H  work 
and  ag  classes  are  great  for  youngsters. 
“And  in  many  cases  I  know  knowledge 
the  boys  have  brought  home  has  helped 
the  parents,.”  he  added.  Harry  plans  to 
go  to  Cornell  and  to  continue  in  farming. 

*  *  * 

Cow  Prices  Rising 

Continually  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  many  dairymen  are  raising  calves, 
instead  of  selling  them  for  veal.  Cow 
prices  are  higher  than  in  several  years. 
I  have  noticed  so  many  calves  in  barn¬ 
yards  that  I  have  wondered  if  there 
might  eventually  be  an  oversupply.  I 
have  questioned  a  number  of  farmers  to 
get  their  slants. 

They  point  to  embargo  on  diseased 
cattle  and  seem  sure  that  for  several 
years  at  least  movement  of  cows  will 
continue  from  east  to  west.  Some  of 
them  think  blood-test  requirement  for 
raw  milk  producers  next  year  will  help 
to  stiffen  market.  Anyway,  there  is  a 
psychology  about  rising  prices  and  many 
producers  I  meet  seem  quite  happy,  even 
though  they  admit  milk  market  could  be 
much  better. 

•  *  * 

Roadside  Church 

For  four  Sundays,  beginning  July  21, 
3-reece  Baptist  Church  and  Parma  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  both  on  Ridge  Road,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  tried  a  novel  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  services.  As  explained  by  Rev.  Fred 
Dean,  pastor  of  the  Greece  church,  way- 
side  services  were  conducted  from  8  to 
12  o’clock  each  Sunday  morning,  in  30 
minute  cycles.  Said  Mr.  Dean,  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  roll  by  and  we  believe 
many  of  them  would  like  to  attend  a 
church  service  but  do  not  wish  to  sit  in 
church  two  hours  or  to  plan  to  attend 
services  at  a  certain  hour.  Here  they 
stop  when  they  please  and  go  when'  they 
are  ready.” 

Editor-’s  Note  ;  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
ideas  we  have  heard  about  in  a  long 
time.  Thousands  of  travelers  are  on  the 
road  Sundays ;  many  of  them  would  like 
to  go  to  church;  this  wayside  worship 
plan  gives  them  the  opportunity. 


Lots  of  Prizes  for  Cookie  Bakers 

Near  a  close  is  first  stage  in  American 
Agriculturist  -  Grange  Molasses  Cookie 
Contest.  Winners’  names  continue  to 
pour  in  from  local  Granges  throughout 
the  State,  and  will  be  listed  in  our  next 
issue.  Next  on  the  slate  are  County  con¬ 
tests,  most  of  which  will  be  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Numerous  prizes  are  being  offer¬ 
ed  by  commercial  companies  and  will  be 
sent  direct  to  County  Chairmen,  to  be 
awarded  immediately  after  the  contest. 
A  list  of  all  County  and  State  prizes  fol¬ 
lows  : 

FOR  STATE  WINNERS 

1—  $25  first  prize,  $10  second  prize,  $5  third  prize  — 

awarded  by  American  Agriculturist. 

2 —  One  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range  to  holder  of 

high  score — Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan. 

3 —  One  dozen  Ball  Jars  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores 

— by  Rail  Brothers  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

4 —  One-half  dozen  No.  2'/2  tins  of  Colonial  Molasses 

to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — Colonial  Molasses 
Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

5 —  Can  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  Calumet  Cook 

Book  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — General  Foods 
Corp.,  New  York  City. 

6 —  Silver  Service  Set  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

7 —  One  Can  Smoke  Salt  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores— 

International  Salt  Company.  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

8—  One  Assorted  Case  of  I.G.A.  Baking  Products  to 

any  of  the  ten  State  winners  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex'  Couties — Northern 
New  York  Grocery  Co.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

9 —  One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven  to  holders  I  of  four 

high  scores — Perfection  Stove  Company.  Ine., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10 —  One  24 '/i  pound  sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  and 

one  package  Pillsbury's  Sno  Sheen  Cake  Flour  to 
holders  of  ten  high  scores — Pillsbury  Flour  Mills, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11 —  One  24'/2  pound  sack  Heckers’  Superlative  Flour 

to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — Standard  Milling 
Co.,  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Division,  New 
York  City. 

12 —  One  large  size  tube  of  Worcester  Salt  Toothpaste 

and  one  tooth  brush  to  holders  of  ten  high 
scores — Worcester  Salt  Company,  New  York  City. 

FOR  COUNTY  WINNERS 

1 —  One  No.  2'/,  Tin  Colonial  Molasses — Colonial  Mo¬ 

lasses  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2 —  One  assorted  box  of  Mrs.  Durkee’s  Cookies  to  County 

''winners  in  Central  New  York — Mrs.  Durkee’s 
Cake  Kitchen,  Inc.,  Homer,  New  York. 

3 —  One  can  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  one 

Recipe  Pamphlet — General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

4 —  Recipe  Service  Box — General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 

apolis,  Minnesota. 

5 —  Prizes,  which  will  be  announced  later,  will  be 

awarded  to  County  winners  in  Western  New 
York — Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

t — One  Sterling  Square  Package  Salt  with  metal  pour¬ 
ing  spout — International  Salt  Company,  Inc., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

7 —  Complete  set  of  six  volumes  of  the  I.G.A.  Home¬ 

makers  Library  to  County  winners  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex  Counties — 
Northern  New  York  Grocery  Co.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

8 —  One  5  pound  sack  Pillsbury's  Best  Flour  and  one 

package  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen  Cake  Flour — Pills¬ 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

9 —  One  12  pound  sack  Hecker’s  Superlative  Flour — 

Standard  Milling  Co.,  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Mill¬ 
ing  Division,  New  York  City. 

H) — One  2  pound  carton  Worcester  Iodized  Salt  and 
Cook  Book — Worcester  Salt  Company,  New  York 
City. 


Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest 
Popular 

Forty  counties  in  the  state  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  to  hold  county  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  contests  and  send  contest¬ 
ants  to  the  Farm  Bureau- American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest  at 
the  State  Fair,  August  27  and  28.  Those 
that  have  entered  up  to  date  are :  Al¬ 
bany,  Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus, 
Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Chenan¬ 
go,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Delaware,  Dutch¬ 
ess,  Erie,  Essex,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Greene, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  Madison, 
Nassau,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  On¬ 
tario,  Orleans,  Otsego,  Rensselaer,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  Schoharie,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence, 
Suffolk,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Ulster,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Following  are  winners  of  county  con¬ 
tests  held  up  to  date : 

Cattaraugus  — 

Winner:  DeForest  Brain,  Randolph. 

Alternate:  Lewis  Allram,  Olean. 

Cayuga  — 

Winner:  Seward  Norris,  R.D.  I,  Auburn. 

Alternate: — Thomas  Hale,  6  Button  St.,  AohW- 

Clinton  — 

Winner:  Roswell  Wilson,  Chazy. 

Alternate:  George  Donivan,  Chazy. 

Greene  — 

Winner:  C.  C.  Martin,  Prattsville. 

Alternate:  Harry  Peckham,  PrattsviHu. 

Niagara  — 

Winner:  Francis  Spencer,  Niagara  F<aQ*. 

Alternate:  John  Budoski,  Niagara  Falls. 

Onondaga  — 

Winner:  Anthony  Sauro,  404  Ash  St.,  Syrae***- 
Alternate:  Bradley  Ross,  206  Fitch  St.,  Syr*****- 

Orleans  — 

Winner:  P.  Rietz,  Albion. 

Alternate:  Albert  Barnard,  Lyndonville. 

Schoharie  — 

Winner:  Rev.  R.  E.  Dunokel,  Gailupvilto. 

Alternate:  Leland  Keyser,  Schoharie. 

Tioga  — 

Winner:  E.  W.  Holden,  Little  Meadows,  P*. 
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SILOi 


Economy  Silos  are  the  choice 
of  shrewd  farmers.  They 
know  the  famous  patented 
features  found  in  no  other 
silo  make  the  Economy  the 
outstanding  silo  value  of  to¬ 
day.  The  prices  of  Economy 
Silos  are  not  high.  You  will 
be  interested  in  our  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan  and  money  saving 
offer.  Write  us  or  our  near¬ 
est  sales  branch  for  full  free 
information. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Mil. 

Sales  Branches 

J.  M.  Frawley,  800 -State  St. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


on  the  cost  of  feeding  your  herd  next  winter. 
When  you  can  buy  dependable  Craine  Quality 
in  a  silo  at  present,  low,  direct-from-factory 
prices,  that’s  looking  ahead  to  SAVE  MONEY 
and  earn  better  profits  when  the  snow  flies. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  26  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 

o 


CRAINEU 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


118  Acre  Equipt  Lake-Farm 

Broad  fields,  fruit,  wood,  pleasant  9-room  home,  good 
slate-roof  barn.  Only  $3900  including  11  cows.  3  heif¬ 
ers,  bull,  3  horses,  hens,  tools,  crops;  part  cash;  pg. 
21  big  New  StJMMER-FAXiL  catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

105  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  On  good  gravel  road.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.  65  acres  tillable.  40' pasture. 
Buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Concrete  stable  for 
20  cows.  Good  water  in  pasture.  $4,500.  Easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  - 
$6  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS 
A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 


«/#  Old  Battle  Ground, 


CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS - '  PIGS '  -  PIGS 

Barge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each ;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D. .  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
6-7  WKS.  OLD,  $5.00  EACH. 

Jahip  C.O.D.  5%  Discount  on  8  pigs  or  more. 

dailey  stock  farivi 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 


feeding  pigs  for  sale 

and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
!nJu  .rW,eeks  old  $5.00  each.  No  charges  for  crating 
MIP™EL  LUX  WOBURN,  MASS 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 

PIG  AND  SHOAT  HEADQUARTERS 

dSr„?IrdurS  °£?ted  f°rT  “Press  shipment.  Truck  load 
delivered  pa  N.  Y..  N.  J.,  Conn.,  reasonable.  Pigs 
Ali  hWee5s’  54-50  each-  Stoats  30  ]bs.,  $6..  40  lbs.  $7 
stntibreedS'j  MPstly  P-  China-Berkshire  cross.  Pleas 
sMDmPSntCOn£  ?0i?Lsize  and  bret‘d  for  m°re  promu 
veSfri  Ca/nh  with  order  0r  C.O.D.  Vaccination  b 
staim  40c  extra-  Write 
ANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD.  DEL 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Cbester-Berkshire  and  Duroc  crossi 
C.O.D  Crates  freeAU  PlgS  shlpped  011  approval.  Sh 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord.  Mas 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  Market  barometer 


Milk  Prices 

Following  are  New  York  State  Control 


Division  prices  for  July,  for  3.5  milk  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone  : 

Class  1  (fluid  milk)  . 

.$2.45* 

.04 

Class  2A  (cream)  . 

.  1.75** 

.04 

Class  2B  . 

.  1.75** 

.04 

Class  2C  . 

.  1.55 

.04 

Class  2D  . 

.  .955 

.04 

Class  2E  . 

.  .905 

.04 

Class  3  . 

1.215 

.035 

Class  4A  (butter)  . 

.  .805 

.023 

Class  4B  (cheese)  . 

.  1.015 

.025 

*  For  areas  where  Class  1 
see  official  orders. 

price  is 

$2.30 

**  Metropolitan  area  price 

$1.55. 

Note;  Classes  1  and  2A  are  subject  to 

adjustment  for  advertising 

tax. 

Sheffield  prices  for  July. 

The  net 

cash 

price  to  be  paid  the  members  of 

the 

Sheffield  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  for  Grade  B  milk  testing  3.5 
per  cent  butterfat  in  the  201-210  mile  zone 
is  $1.50%  per  hundred  pounds  for  milk 
delivered  during  the  month  of  July,  1935, 
subject  to  the  established  freight,  grade 
and  butterfat  differentials.  This  is  5% 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  above  the  price 
for  June,  1935. 

Butter 

There  have  been  small  recent  advances 
in  butter  prices.  Production  is  on  the 
down  grade  and  less  than  last  year;  con¬ 
sumption  is  low  and  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  make  is  going  into  storage  than 
a  year  ago. 

Estimated  cold  storage  holdings  of  but¬ 
ter  on  August  3rd  were  152,982,000  pounds 
as  compared  to  111,049,000  pounds  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago. 

About  August  1  feed  cost,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  73.8  per  cent  as  much  as  it  did  in 
1926.  A  year  ago  it  cost  101.5  per  cent 
of  1926. 

Black  rust,  both  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  hit  wheat  crop,  private  esti¬ 
mates  indicating  probable  decrease  of 
200  million  bushels  from  previous  esti¬ 
mates,  promising  a  U.  S.  wheat  crop  not 
much  over  600  million  bushels,  about  50 
million  bushels  less  than  U.  S.  consump¬ 
tion.  Condition  of  other  feed  crops — oats, 
corn,  rye — is  good. 

Eggs 

Egg  prices  are  creeping  up  slowly.  At 
this  time  of  year  spread  between  fancy 
eggs  and  lower  grades  widens  and  the 
man  who  takes  the  right  care  of  his  eggs 
paid  for  it. 

Eggs  are  still  going  into  storage  a  little 
faster  than  they  are  coming  out,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  at  this 
time  a  year  ago.  As  receipts  of  real 
fancy  eggs  decline,  some  of  the  best  eggs 
in  storage  are  being  taken  out  to  supply 
particular  buyers. 

It  is  estimated  that  storage  stocks  on 
August  3  were  7,932,000  cases ;  last  year, 
on  the  same  date,  8,892,000  cases. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  continues  favorable. 
About  August  1st  it  took  7.2  dozen  to  buy 
100  pounds  of  feed ;  a  year  ago  it  took  8 
dozen;  and  two  years  ago,  8.7  dozen. 

The  biggest  cloud  on  the  poultryman’s 
horizon  is  imports  of  dried  and  frozen 
eggs,  which  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1935  were  equivalent  to  350,000  cases.  In 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  but  90,000  cases  of  foreign  eggs 
came  into  this  country. 

Fewer  fowls  are  going  to  market  than 
last  year.  Reasons :  no  drought,  fewer 
hens,  more  favorable  egg-feed  ratio. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L.  Island 

Aug.  9. 

Aug.  6. 

Aug.  6. 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge. . 

38 

-41  % 

33 

-37 

40 

-45 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

36 

-41'/, 

32 

-37 

Producers’  Lge . 

.  24 

-28 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med - ... 

.  38'/2 

- 

30 

-34 

36 

-42 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med. 

32 

-39'/2 

29 

-34 

Producers’  Med.  . 

20 

-24 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet . 

26 

-30 

30 

-32 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pewee 

20 

-22 

23 

-24 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge. 

32 

-37 

40 

-40'/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

.  36 

-38 

Brown 

Fey.  Med . 

35 

36 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med . 

32 

-36 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  August  6,  1935  —  Number 
of  cases  sold  ■ —  772.  Hennery  Whites,  N. 
J.  Fey.  383%-41%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  35%- 
38%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  37%-41%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  34-37%c;  Pullets  25-33%c; 
Pewees  19-27c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  34%-36c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
32%-34%c ;  Pullets  26%c;  Pewees  21%- 
25c ;  Ducks  25-30c. 

Vineland,  August  5,  1935  —  Number  of 
cases  sold  —  570.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  36%-39%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  34-37%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  36%-39%c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  33%-37c;  Producers  Grade  34-36%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  32-35c ;  Pullets  35- 
32%c;  Pewees  21-23%c;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  36%-39c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  32%-36%c;  Pullets  28-30%c;  Pewees 
20%-24c. 

Paterson,  August  6,  1935  —  Number  of 
cases  sold  —  102.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  413% -45c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  37-39%c; 


N.  J.  Grade  A  40-44%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  36-41c ;  Creams  39-40%c ;  Creams, 
Med.  35%-36%c ;  Pullets  30%-34c;  Pewees 
21%-24c;  Ducks  33 %c;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  37%-40%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  35  %c. 

Hightstown,  August  1  and  5,  1935  — 
Number  of  cases  sold  —  193  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  August  5.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  37%-423%c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  33% -35c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  383%-40%c; 
N.  J,  Grade  A  Med.  313%-34%c;  Pullets 
28%-31%c;  Pewees  22- 23c ;  Cracks  28%c; 
Ducks  38c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  38%-40%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  34%c. 

For  Better  Potato  Marketing 

The  two  big  movements  in  the  potato 
deal  are  the  attempt  to  establish  an  in¬ 
terstate  pact  between  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  and  the  revival  of  the  New 
Jersey  Potato  Sales  Company  as  means 
to  stabilize  the  shaky  deal  and  return 
the  grower  at  least  the  cost  of  production. 

These  two  states  are  now  attempting 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  of  price 
quoting  that  will  overcome  the  evils  of 
falling  markets.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  interstate  pact  was  being  advanced, 
the  New  Jersey  dealers  appealed  to  the 
growers  to  revive  the  Potato  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  the  organization  that  has  handled 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  during  1933  and  1934. 

Potato  prices  were  at  the  lowest  level 
on  record  for  these  two  areas  and  both 
the  growers  and  dealers  were  forced  to 
adopt  drastic  methods  of  preventing  a 
complete  collapse  of  the  market.  With 
potatoes  selling  at  38  cents  per  100  pounds 
net  to  the  growers,  the  industry  was 
facing  ruin  in  a  short  time.  It  is  propos¬ 
ed  to  have  the  office  established  and  in 
operation  before  August  15  at  the  latest 
and  possibly  by  August  12.  A  move  is 
also  being  launched  to  advance  the  price 
if  possible  to  at  least  75  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  as  that  amount  actually  represents 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  Virginia  deal  is  over,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  scattering  cars.  The 
deal  was  a  ruinous  one  to  the  growers 
and  they  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  red.  Their  digging  holiday 
helped  a  lot  and  added  possibly  a  half  a 
million  dollars  to  the  pockets  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  before  it  was  abandoned. 

The  late  potato  situation  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  The  reports  of  blight  in 
Maine,  while  possibly  over-exaggerated 
mean  a  reduction  in  total  supplies.  The 
August  crop  report  may  not  tell  all  of 
the  story  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  first  of  September  before  the 
complete  picture  can  be  published.  Indi¬ 
cations  now  point  to  some  semblance  of 
order  in  the  Maine  potato  deal  as  the  crop 
production'  credit  agencies  have  estab¬ 
lished  marketing  machinery  to  handle 
their  share  of  the  crop. — Amos  Kirby. 

Prices 

For  the  month  ending  July  15,  aver¬ 
age  price  received  by  farmers  went  down 
two  points  but  was  still  15  points  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  went  down  one 
point  and  as  a  result,  the  farmer’s  buy¬ 
ing  power  stood  at  81  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war,  while  a  year  ago.  it  stood  at  71  per 
cent  of  pre-war. 

Market  Briefs 

Hogs  higher.  Recently  at  Chicago  hogs 
hit  $12.00  per  100,  highest  since  August, 
1929,  when  they  reached  $12.25.  One  day’s 
receipts  were  about  one-third  of  those  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  With  process¬ 
ing  tax  of  $2.25  per  100,  hogs  cost  $14.25. 
Probably  inability  to  pass  along  this  tax 
to  consumer  is  the  basis  for  some  suits 
against  AAA. 

*  *  * 

Sheep  outlook.  Prospects  are  for  fewer 
lambs  marketed  until  the  1936  crop. 
Seven  per  cent  fewer  were  born  last 
spring;  more  lambs  will  be  kept  as  breed¬ 
ers.  Decrease  was  mostly  in  western 
states.  Outlook  is  that  lamb  prices  from 
December  to  April  will  average  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Any  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  will  push  the  market  up. 


Do>vn  the  Road  to  Market 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
in  the  usual  crop  forecasting-  manner. 
Most  fruit  areas  report  considerable 
damage  from  scab.  This  may  not  de¬ 
crease  the  total  crop  greatly,  but  it 
will  materially  influence  the  size  of  the 
pack  that  will  reach  commercial  chan¬ 
nels.  Last  year  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  higher  than  average,  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  Number  1  apples  was  much 
greater  than  anticipated  by  crop  fore¬ 
casts.  This  year,  the  reverse  is  true. 
*  *  * 

For  last  minute  reports  on  apple  con¬ 
ditions  from  growers  turn  to  page  9. 
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Ready  to  Ship*,, 
and  Put  Up!  A 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hours’  notice. 

The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s  ^ 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo  ^ 
we  ever  offered.  Fine,  F 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon 
Fir,  stored  under  cover.  ^Xf  " 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  extra-solid  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo — if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
prices  right  now! 


SAFE 

EASY 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  » 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


front4 


LADDERS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Why  You  Should 


Our  big  poster 
folder  gives  defin¬ 
ite  reasons  why  you  should 
buy  a  Grange  Silo.  “Best 
and  clearest  ever  printed’’ 
says  one.  Tells  about 
Grange  features  that  save 
you  money,  time  and  la¬ 
bor.  Your  copy  is  ready 
to  mail. 

Write  now  for  Poster  A. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 

Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  SiloCo.,e“cyeek 


cohciSte 


WOOD  TILE 


MONEY 
id  BE  SATIS 

When  You  Buy  a  Silo 

Look  Into  the  PATENTED  FEATURES 
Found  Only  in  LE  ROY  SILOS. 

Material  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed 

LOW  PRICES 

Still  Time  to  Try  and  Win  a  Free 
Silo.  Get  the  Facts.  Write  Today. 
24  Hour  Delivery  Right  to  Your  Door 


Rib-Stone  CSSSSSio.  n  LeRoy,  N.Y 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck- 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


WJI We  need  quality: 
IJWW  Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  .  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St„  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 
to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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KERR 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 


Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


WeneM  Chicks 


For  “Extra-Profits”  Grow 

WENEcross  “Barred"  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels.  Broilers. 

Roasters,  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Jiggs. 
80.000  Wene  Breeders  individually  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 
Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  August,  September  prices. 
HATCHES  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY, 
DEPT.  B,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


We  take  pleasure  to  announce  that, 
in  addition  to  our  Christie’s  Qual¬ 
ity  Native  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
we  are  now  offering  a  Rock-Red 
cross  for  broiler  purposes. 

They  have  wonderful  speed,  making 
2%  ]b.  weight  in  record  time.  They 
feather  out  splendidly  with  plenty 
of  breast  meat.  Livability  almost  a 
perfect  score.  Start  a  brood  this 
fall.  Now  booking  orders  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  delivery.  Write  for 
A  few  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55,  KINGSTON 


prices. 


N.  H. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

civil  in  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Qualify  S.  c.  White  Leg....  $6.00  $30.00  $60. 
w  .  wj-  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

111  xV  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re¬ 
actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCH  ERY.  Box3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  and  W.  Rock.  N.  H.  Red,  W.  Leghorn  $7.-100; 
White  Giant  $9;  Mixed  $6.  Safe  delivery  P.P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  10,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  and  older  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens. 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


TURKEYS 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  Raising  Instructions  Free  with  orders.  Price 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


rrc  •  nieh  producing  runners,  14c.  HARRY 
UUCKIingS.  ejjRNHAM,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B  .W.  D.) 
i7  Ly  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  Englarul  States.with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  Y-_  Tuhc  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year..- 


(WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS 


s 22 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  160%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Commercial  Hatchery  C.C.C.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


On*  of  the  Largeut 

an*  ORIGINAL  Breeders^ 

BUY  DIRECT  F EC M  TEE  EREEDING  SOURCE 
Hatches  every  week  the  entire  year. 

Our  summer  chicks  have  the  vitality  to 
live  well,  and  to  make  rapid,  uniform 
growth.  Every  chick  sold  our  own 
strain.  Send  for  32  page  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  information. 

CROSS  BRED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
A  superior  chick  for  broiler  purposes,  now  avail¬ 
able.  Circular  and  summer  price  list.  Buy 
dependable  chicks.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CCC  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


MAPES 


POULTRY 

FARM 


Patent  Applied  For 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  — SHEEP 


200  Western  grade  owes  —  50  with  lambs.  Sell  all  or 
part.  Can  be  seen  Whitehaven.  North  Street.  White 
Plains.  Address  J.  C.  PENNEY,  330  West  34th  St., 

Naw  York  City. 


CATTLE 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

How  Near  is  Nearby? 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


II 


rPHQQRRFnQ  — day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFfRfK^  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
Tv  ill  1  LtV.lv broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  1’lease  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


THE  EASIEST  WAY. 

TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 

Feed  wormy  flocks  “Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder 
once,  in  a  little  mash.  Odorless  — tasteless— no 
toxic  effect  on  birds.  Contains  our  ‘shocklesa 
nicotine  which  is  released  only  m  intestines, 
where  worms  live.  Saves  time  — costs  little.  100 
bird  size  postpaid,  75c  and  your  dealer  s  name. 
2Vi  it.  .  .  Also  '‘Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets 
100  for  85c.  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.v  Incorporated  •  ■  Louisville*  Ky* 
Manufacturers  of  "Black  Leaf  40” 


WHEN  I  see  eggs  bought  and  sold 
here  in  New  York  every  day  and 
hear  the  names  they  are  called  I  often 
smile.  A  buyer  comes  in  to  a  receiv¬ 
er’s  store  and  says,  “I  want  ten  cases 
of  Jerseys.”  Whether  he  has  any  New 
Jersey  produced  eggs  or  not  the  seller 
usually  replies,  “All  right,  I’ve  got 
some  very  fancy  Jerseys,  just  what 
you  need.” 

Another  buyer  either  wants  or  does 
not  want  Pennsylvanias  but  he  does  or 
doesn’t  need  Virginias.  He  may  say 
he  has  tried  States  (meaning  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  State)  hut  doesn’t 
like  them. 

You’d  think  the  hens  stamped  the 
place  of  production  on  each  egg  the 
way  some  of  these  fellows  talk.  Most 
of  them  know  better,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  buyers  actually  think  they  only 
have  to  name  a  state  and  they  can 
positively  get  eggs  laid  only  in  that 
state. 

Back  of  all  this,  of  course,  there  are 
past  experiences  and  market  prejudices 
of  all  sorts.  Mostly,  however,  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  refer  to  a 
certain  quality  and  grade  of  eggs  when 
they  speak  in  terms  of  states  and  the 
place  where  they  are  actually  laid 
makes  no  difference  to  either  of  them. 

In  the  old  days  most  eggs  were 
bought  up  by  gatherers,  shippers  or 
other  dealers  in  the  country.  Often 
uniform  packs  under  the  dealer’s  trade¬ 
mark  were  made  up  for  market  and 
the  egg  dealer  did  most  of  the  ship¬ 
ping.  In  this  way  the  dealers’  brands 
got  to  be  known  in  the  New  York  City 
market  and  the  state  from  whence  they 
came.  Impressions  of  eggs  from  dif¬ 
ferent  states  were  formed  by  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  shippers’  brands. 

This  is  changing,  however,  and  while 
the  state  names  will  probably  continue 
|  to  he  used  for  some  time  they  will 
gradually  mean  less  and  less  the  origin 
of  production  and  more  and  more  a 
general  idea  as  to  quality,  grading, 
packing  and  dependability. 

Almost  every  day  one  can  see 
changes  occurring  that  are  breaking 
through  state  lines  and  shooting 
further  and  further  out  from  New 
York. 

Nearby  and  Midwestern 
In  our  wholesale  market  quotations 
we  often  see  the  words  “Nearby  and 
Mid-western.”  There  was  a  time  when 
Nearby  eggs  were  separated  from 
Midwestern  eggs  in  the  chart  of  values. 


-SHORTHORNS- 


DOGS 


PED  COLLIES— Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped..  $10. 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 


PUPPIES — Cocker  Spaniels.  Beagles,  and  Coon  hound*, 
all  on  approval.  PONY  FARM.  HIMR0D.  N.  Y. 

rril  I  I  pc  Shep  $5.00;  Cow.  farm,  watch  dogs.  $2.50. 

1Jat  dogs>  $3,  MULLEN.  Tuckerton.  N.J. 


PostY our  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well'  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Boiled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Boiled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  fanners  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

in  the  64th  auction,  sale  pavilion.  Earlville.  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y.,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30.  at  10  A.  M. 
Accredited,  many  blood  tested  to  go  anywhere  —  mas¬ 
titis  charts.  Many  fresh  and  near  springers,  young, 
well  bred.  Several  bulls  from  good  record  dams  ready 
for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  —  here  you  will 
get  more  value  for  your  money.  Send  for  catalog,  plan 
to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 
Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


I  was  out  in  the  Middle  West  last 
week  and  talked  with  quite  a  few  poul¬ 
try  people.  I  saw  some  eggs  leave 
Illinois  on  Friday  which  were  in  New 
York  Sunday  night.  The  truck  drivers 
always  plan  to  get  to  New  York  in  time 
to  see  the  evening  performance  on 
Sunday  and  they  don’t  leave  Illinois  un¬ 
til  Friday  at  about  5  P.  M. 

I  saw  some  eggs  in  Indiana  on  Fri¬ 
day  that  were  to  be  put  into  an  iced 
car  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  were 
delivered  at  receivers’  stores  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  I  visited  the  farm  of 
Creighton  Brothers  at  Mentone,  Indi¬ 
ana.  They  have  about  11,000  White 
Leghorns.  They  take  good  care  of 
their  eggs.  I’ve  seen  them  in  New 
York  too.  They’re  still  good. 

,-lFhe  Creighton  boys  are  very  wide 
awake  young  men  who  have  developed 
their  breeding  and  market  egg  plant 
slowly,  but  solidly.  They  produced  110 
cases  of  eggs  last  week. 

Observations 

There  were  a  few  things  that  kind 
of  stood  out  on  this  visit  in  the  big 
egg  producing  region  of  the  country. 

First,  they’re  still  quite  optimistic 
about  the  egg  business.  There  will  be 
a  lot  more  hens  in  the  laying  houses 
out  there  this  winter  than  there  were 
last.  (That  isn’t  saying  much  though.) 

Second,  there’s  a  good  demand  for 
market  eggs.  Not  only  are  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
buyers  bidding  heavier  than  usual  for 
these  eggs,  but  plenty  of  New  York 
buyers  are  out  there  bidding  too. 

Third,  with  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  improved  refrigerator  truck  trans¬ 
portation  they  feel  that  the  best  New 
York  outlets  are  real  handy  and  easy 
to  attain. 

Fourth,  it  struck  me  that  the  de¬ 
pression  atmosphere  has  left  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  more  than  it  has 
here  in  the  East.  Of  course  that’s  kind 
of  snap  judgment,  as  I  hardly  got 
around  enough  to  render  a  real  opinion. 

Vanishing  Frontiers 

After  visiting  this  producing  area, 
however,  and  fortified  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  many  of  its  market  eggs 
look  in  New  York,  I’m  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  distance  means,  less  and 
less.  Egg  buyers  seem  to  be  swinging 
to  that  opinion  too.  The  important 
thing  seems  to  be  the  way  eggs  are 
handled  on  the  farm  and  in  transpor¬ 
tation. 


— Bhoto.  Maine  College  of  Agriculture- 

If  chicks,  especially  heavy  breeds,  show  an  astonishing  lack  of  feathers  like  this, 
the  chances  are  they  have  been  badly  crowded .  Chicks  must  have  room  to  groW> 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


From  One  Job 


AFTER  three  months  of  “vacation¬ 
ing”  on  the  farm  I  am  back  on 
the  extension  job.  I  started  the  first 
day  with  a  tour.  During  those  three 
months  I  hauled  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
water  and  several  tons  of  mash  and 
cracked  corn  to  the  range  for  350  cross- 
br  i  pullets  and  about  800  Leghorns. 
Then  there  were  several  hundred  other 
youngsters  not  on  range  to  be  cared 
for. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  and  en¬ 
joyable  experience.  I  encountered  an 
outbreak  of  acute  coccidiosis  in  two 
brooder  houses  and  scored  a  first  round 
knockout.  Dogs  started  killing  off  the 
older  pullets  in  broad  daylight.  Stop¬ 
ped  that  by  putting  a  fence  around  the 
range  and  got  indemnity  the  same  as  is 
paid  the  owner  when  sheep  are  killed 
by  dogs.  Money  helped  some  but  did 
not  replace  the  pullets.  I  vaccinated 
the  older  lot  with  fowl  pox  vaccine. 
Now  the  crossbreds  are  in  the  laying 
house  and  just  getting  into  production 
at  five  months.  I  was  surprised  at  their 
weight.  One  tipped  the  scales  at  six 
and  a  quarter  pounds  and  many  will 
go  better  than  five  pounds.  It  seems 
good  to  report  something  besides  our 
troubles. 

Less  Paralysis 

Four  farms  were  visited  on  the  poul¬ 
try  tour  and  three  of  them  admitted 
considerable  losses  from  range  par¬ 
alysis  in  other  years.  All  reported 
noticeably  fewer  cases  to  date  this 
year.  Hope  that  this  condition  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  year.  Perhaps  we 
will  see  a  repetition  of  the  experiences 
reported  from  other  sections.  After  a 
few  years  the  disease  has  disappeared 
without  any  reason  that  can  be  de¬ 
termined. 

A  man  who  was  on  the  tour  came 
to  me  later  to  relate  his  experience  with 
paralysis.  He  has  had  heavy  early 
losses  in  other  seasons.  This  year  his 
father  has  fed  the  pullets.  Father 
maintained  that  son  had  been  feeding 
too  heavily.  He  gave  them  only 
enough  in  the  morning  to  last  until  nine 
or  ten  o’clock.  Nothing  more  until  four 
o’clock.  Son  is  now  convinced  that 
Dad  was  right.  He  has  worked  out  a 
theory  to  explain  fact  that  there  are 
less  cases  of  paralysis.  Empty  intes¬ 
tines  get  a  chance  to  rest  and  become 
strong.  Son  intends  to  raise  his  pul¬ 
lets  on  restricted  rations  hereafter. 

As  the  conversation  continued  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  these  pullets  have  had 
tobacco  dust  in  their  mash  since  early 
spring.  Tobacco  dust  is  an  effective 
agent  in  the  control  of  intestinal 
worms.  Paralysis  is  usually  less  severe 
in  flocks  that  are  free  of  worms.  Looks 
to  me  that  tobacco  dust  should  come 
jn  for  as  much  credit  as  the  empty 
intestines. 

Maybe  It  Was  Vitamin  A 

I  have  still  another  theory  that  may 
explain  the  decrease  in  paralysis  in 
this  flock.  If  I  were  a  hungry  pullet 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  feeders 
I  think  I  would  start  out  to  see  what 
I  could  find  elsewhere.  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  wander  quite  a  distance  if  neces¬ 
sary-  I  am  sure  I  would  eat  quanti¬ 
ties  of  green  food  if  I  could  find  it 
short  and  tender.  With  such  condition, 
llke  a  pasture  in  spring,  the  grass  and 
other  plants  furnish  more  protein  than 
an  equal  amount  of  mash.  Since  green 
fuff  is  fairly  rich  in  vitamin  A  pul- 
ets  consuming  a  great  deal  of  it  will 
ave  ample  supplies  of  this  very  essen¬ 
tial  vitamin. 

At  least  one  experiment  station  has 
shown  that  worms  do  not  thrive  in  the 


to  Another 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

presence  of  large  quantities  of  vitamin 
A.  Therefore  it  seems  possible  that  the 
restricted  feeding  was  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decrease  in  paralysis. 
Not  because  of  any  beneficial  effect  of 
emptiness  but  because  the  hungry  pul¬ 
lets  ate  more  green  stuff,  got  more 
Vitamin  A,  harbored  fewer  worms, 
thus  had  less  paralysis. 

Incidentally  these  pullets  were  prob¬ 
ably  reared  at  a  lower  cost  for  feed. 
When  we  know  more  about  how  to 
grow  good  ranges  for  pullets  and  how 
to  keep  them  in  a  producing  condition 
all  summer  I  think  we  will  be  growing 
better  pullets  at  lower  costs  than  now. 

There  are  two  morals  to  this  story. 
One  is  that  a  range  with  plenty  of 
green  stuff  is  a  mighty  good  place  for 
pullets.  The  other  is  that  you  cannot 
safely  draw  conclusions  from  a  single 
experiment,  and  particularly  from 
home-made  experiments.  There  are 
always  too  many  other  possib’^  ex¬ 
planations. 

*  *  * 

The  Question  Box 

As  a  part  of  our  service  to  poultry - 
men,  we  are  glad  to  answer  questions. 
Make  them  definite  and  give  all  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  guide  us  in  answering , 

How  many  hens  can  be  kept  in  a  house 
24  x  14  feet? 

We  usually  allo\  3  V2  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird  of  the  lighter 
breeds,  4  square  fee{  for  the  heavier 
breeds.  This  figures  about  100  Leg¬ 
horns  or  85  Reds  or  Rocks. 

*  *  * 

When  should  good  hens  molt? 

The  later  in  the  fall  the  molt  takes 
place,  the  better  the  hen,  as  a  rule. 
However,  since  the  time  the  hen  start¬ 
ed  to  lay  has  something  to  do  with  how 
long  she  can  keep  going,  you  should 
know  something  of  her  age,  and  the 
date  of  hatching  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  the  hen  in  judging  her  by  her  molt. 

*  *  * 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  litter 
for  the  floor? 

That  depends  upon  the  local  condi¬ 
tions.  Use  whatever  costs  least  in  your 
locality,  considering  the  frequency 
with  which  it  must  be  replaced.  Peat 
moss,  for  most  conditions,  probably 
proves  best.  Straw  is  most  commonly 
used  in  sections  where  it  is  grown  and 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  Less  common¬ 
ly  used,  but  reported  O.K.,  are  crushed 
peanut  hulls,  buckwheat  hulls,  and 
shredded  sugar  cane.  Shavings  also 
are  good. 


N.  H.  Reds  Want  Recognition 

Andrew  Christie,  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Red  Club  of  America, 
has  made  application  to  have  that  breed 
admitted  to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection.  Reports  from  poultrymen 
in  new  areas  who  have  tried  this  breed 
are  favorable  and  there  are  distinct 
differences  between  New  Hampshire 
Reds  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
logical  reason  for  refusal  to  admit  the 
breed  to  Standard  of  Perfection  and 
we  believe  poultrymen  in  general  will 
approve  such  a  step. 


Old 

An  unusual  hen  recently  reached  the 
end  of  the  road.  She  was  a  22  year 
old  Rhode  Island  Red  owned  by  Dr. 
G.  S.  Hicks  of  Milford,  Mich.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  she  did  not  succumb  to 
old  age  but  died  with  her  boots  on, 
hit  by  an  automobile. 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Apple  Growers  Check 
Crop  Conditions 


( Continued  from  Page  9) 


NEW  JERSEY 


Cumberland  County.  We  will  have  75 
per  cent  of  normal,  mostly  Stayman,  old 
fashioned  Winesaps,  Grimes,  Williams, 
Transparents.  Scab  serious,  moth  light. 
Prices  low  on  early  varieties. — A.  J.  F. 


Gloucester  County.  60  to  75  per  cent  of 
last  year.  Stayman  set  is  light  while 
quality  is  excellent.  Best  codling  moth 
control  in  years,  but  scab  injury  is  heavy. 
Winesap  outlook  is  excellent. — A.  K. 


Burlington  County.  Set  will  be  possibly 
75  per  cent  of  1934.  Considerable  injury 
by  cold  last  winter  and  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  last  season.  Star  harvest  fair, 
but  prices  low.  Williams  quality  has 
been  excellent  but  prices  so  low  that  some 
orchards  may  not  all  be  harvested.  Fall 
and  winter  outlook  excellent  although 
light.  Rome,  Paragon,  Wealthy,  De¬ 
licious,  Stayman,  main  varieties.  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  injury  greatly  reduced. — C.  T. 
A. 


New  York  State  Fair 


badly  injured  by  the  freeze  of  1933-34, 
but  will  be  below  average  for  a  Baldwin 
year.  The  crop  of  Greenings  will  be  less 
than  last  year  but  a  little  heavier  than 
usual  for  the  “off”  year.  Cortlands  are 
set  just  about  right  with  not  so  many 
clusters  as  in  many  other  years.  North¬ 
ern  Spies  and  Delicious  will  generally  be 
a  lighter  crop  than  last  year — J.  A.  E. 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Vermont.  McIntosh  are  a  fine  crop,  nice 
size,  both  in  southern  sections  and  in 
Lake  Champlain  area.  Spys  heavier  than 
last  year,  but  not  up  to  two  years  ago. 
Greenings,  particularly  Northwesterns, 
reported  moderate  to  heavy.  Baldwins 
not  important. 


New  Hampshire.  McIntosh  up  35%  or  so 
over  1934.  Good  quality  but  growers  hav¬ 
ing  struggle  to  keep  down  scab.  Bald¬ 
wins  overtop  year  ago  but  increase  less 
than  Macs.  Wealthys  moderate  to  heavy. 
Wilton  section,  comprising  northern  end 
of  Nashoba  (Massachusetts-New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  belt,  has  heavier  crop  than  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  end  of  area  because  of  less 
spring  frost  injury  in  Granite  State. 

Massachusetts.  Hot  arguments  among 
growers  as  to  McIntosh  and  Baldwin  out¬ 
look.  Some  can’t  see  more  than  last 
year,  but  generally  believed  that  both 
varieties  will  show  increase.  “Straw 
vote”  taken  at  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
each  grower  present  estimating  his  own 
crop,  indicated  25  per  cent  gain  in  both 
Macs  and  Baldwins  over  1934.  Graven- 
steins  and  Wealthys  moderate  to  heavy 
—  probably  double  last  year’s  light 
volume.  Plenty  of  scab  in  orchards  where 
key  sprays  were  skipped. 

Maine.  The  “tough  luck”  state  in  New 
England  apple  deal,  is  still  staggering  un¬ 
der  effect  of  terrific  freeze  damage  of 
1933-34,  but  trying  hard  to  stage  a  come¬ 
back.  State  will  show  only  a  moderate 
increase  over  last  year’s  sharply  curtail¬ 
ed  volume.  McIntosh  and  Baldwins  prob¬ 
ably  running  a  little  ahead  of  ’34.  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Wealthys  have  fair  increase.  Ben 
Davis  and  Wolf  River  up  some,  but  these 
varieties  have  long  way  to  go  to  offset 
shrink  in  old-time  Baldwin  tonnage. 

Connecticut.  McIntosh  coming  along 
well-  Good  size  to  fruit.  Scab  about  same 
as  other  New  England  states.  Volume 
ahead  of  year  ago.  Baldwins  heavier 
than  1934,  but  not  up  to  ’33.  Wealthys 
heavier.  Delicious  reported  considerably 
better  than  last  year  in  several  sections. 


PICK  YOUR 

FAVORITE  EVENTS 


AUGUST  25  TO 
SEPTEMBER  2 


)on’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

:  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
DLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
IGHT  AWAY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
ULTURIST  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  TO 


A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


— Box  cigars  and  pipe  with  5  lbs  select 
- cigarette  or  pipe  Burley,  $  1.00. 

OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


OUT  OF  THIS  PARTIAL  LIST 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

4-H  BABY  BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  HARNESS  RACING 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND  CONTEST 

WEIGHT-PULLING  CONTEST  FOR 
HORSES 

FARM  BUREAU  AND  GRANGE 
PROGRAMS 

FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW 
GOVERNOR’S  DAY 
INDIAN  VILLAGE 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP  HORSESHOE 
PITCHING 

★  ★  ★ 

Come  and  see  the  new  buildings — new 
events — new  ideas.  Plenty  of  free  park¬ 
ing  space  for  your  car.  School  children 
will  be  admitted  to  grounds 
FREE  every  day  of  the  Fair. 


These  pictures  tell  a  story.  Here  are  two  grandmothers 
examining  the  antique  exhibits  in  the  Domestic  Arts  De¬ 
partment;  three  4-H  boys  showing  their  beef  cattle,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  of  all  ages  in  the  Midway.  Every  one  of  them 
is  having  a  grand  time. 

And  so  will  you. 

The  State  Fair  has  something  to  catch  the  eye  and  hold 
the  interest  of  everyone,  young  and  old  alike.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  doing  every  minute.  4-H  Exhibits — Domestic  Arts 
farm  produce  and  farm  machinery — these  are  on  display  con¬ 
tinuously.  Horse  racing  almost  every  day.  High  School  Band 
Contest  '  for  the  state  championship  every  afternoon  from 
Monday  to  Friday.  Literally  thousands  of  exhibits  and  events.  * 
Every  member  of  the  family  will  get  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  lot  of 
inspiration  at  the  Fair.  Make  it  a  real  family  holiday.  Pile 
into  the  family  car  or  take  a  train  ride  at  reduced  rates  to 
this  year’s  great  New  York  State  Fair. 


WRITE  US  about  Willard’s  Farm  Light  Battery.  New 
design  —  new  appearance.  Convenient  terms.  WILLARD 
STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Richman’s  Corn  Harvester,  roorman’s  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas. 


When  writino  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  M ARKE 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  ^lighting  plant*.  Re¬ 
places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re- 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non- Sulpha tmi, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  lif^ 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  tYee  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES  "1 

Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly  I 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies.  ■ 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat,  ■ 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  —  ■ 
Willnot  soil orinjure  anything.  ■ 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all  ■ 
dealers.  Harold  Somers.  Inc.,  ■ 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Yj 


Monmouth  County.  Apple  prices  lower 
than  last  year  and  yields  also  down. 
One  of  finest  quality  crops  in  years.  Lit¬ 
tle  moth  injury  but  some  scab.  Apples 
showing  both  size  and  color.  This  is  an 
apple  region  that  is  making  rapid  growth. 
— H,  B. 

Sussex  County.  Winter  varieties,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Baldwin,  Rome,  Stayman,  Be- 
licious  are  our  major  varieties.  Little 
scab  or  moth  injury,  with  very  good 
quality.  Most  of  our  fruit  is  sold  locally 
to  buyers  from  the  Newark  area  coming 
direct  to  the  door.  Little  fruit  shipped 
to  New  York.  Baldwin  is  one  of  <>ur 
statidby  varieties. — K. 


TS,  PETER  G. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS. 
PUMPS,  FILTERS,  SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  tree. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
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Farmers  Get  Roads — 
Jobless  Men  Get  Work 


WHEN  sand  has  just  the  right 
amount  of  water,  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  road  surface;  the  world’s  auto¬ 
mobile  record  for  speed  was  made  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  But  when  it  gets 
dry,  keep  off  it  unless  you  want  to  get 
stuck.  With  just  the  right  amount  of 
moisture,  and  that’s  not  much,  clay 
makes  a  good  road,  but  get  a  little  too 
much  water  mixed  with  it  and  you 
kn  w  what  happens.  The  car  sinks  to 
the  axle,  making  necessary  an  emerg¬ 
ency  call  for  old  Dobbin  to  tow  it  out 
on  dry  land. 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  possible,  though, 
to  mix  just  the  proper  proportions  of 
clay  and  sand,  and  make  a  good  road 
surface  under  all  conditions?  It  is 
possible  if  to  the  mixture  you  add  the 
right  amount  of  calcium  chloride 
which,  like  common  table  salt,  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air.  This  chemical 
prevents  the  road  from  drying  out  and 
blowing  away  in  summer  but  when 
heavy  rains  come  it  sheds  them  like  a 
duck’s  back.  The  idea  was  first  tried 


A  typical  farm  to  market  road  in  Onondaga 
County,  made  by  grading  and  the  addition  of 
the  proper  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  plus  11 
tons  per  mile  of  calcium  chloride.  This  chemi¬ 
cal,  by  absorbing  moisture,  keeps  down  dust  in 
the  summer  and  the  hard  tough  surface  sheds 
rains  and  resists  winter  frosts. 


out  in  Georgia  in  1906  and  has  since 
been  used  successfully  in  several  states. 

Farmers  living  on  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  dirt  roads  in  the 
Northeast  are  particularly  interested  in 
this  subject  right  now  because  of  a 
ruling  by  federal  authorities  that  25 
per  cent  of  public  works  relief  funds, 
which  have  been  set  aside  for  building 
of  secondary  roads,  must  be  spent  on 
farm  roads  off  state  highway  system. 

In  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
past  three  years  something  like  this 
has  already  been  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  R.  B.  Traver,  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways.  Three  hundred 
fifty-five  miles  of  low  cost  road  have 
been  built  under  specifications  requir¬ 
es  that  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
road  cost  be  for  materials.  An  outlay 
°f  $10.00  a  month  per  man  over  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  on  relief  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  this  mileage  of  good  farm  to 
market  roads  within  the  county. 

Because  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  hand,  the  cost  is  somewhat 
higher  than  it  might  have  been  but 
was  kept  between  $6000  to  $8000  a 


mile,  which  is  well  within  the 
experts  idea  of  the  right  cost 
for  a  good  farm  to  market 
road.  Some  other  states,  not¬ 
ably  Indiana,  report  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  similar  manner  of 
130  miles  at  about  $500  a  mile. 

Just  how  is  this  road  built? 

First,  the  road  is  roughly 
surveyed  and  determination 
made  as  to  what  curves  shall 
be  removed,  what  hills  cut 
down  and  what  valleys  filled 
in. 

Second,  as  told  by  Mr.  Trav¬ 
er:  “Our  gravel  is  placed  on 
the  road  by  opening  the  tail 
gate  of  truck  and  spreading 
then  leveling  to  conform  to 
our  cross  section,  and  rolling 
thoroughly,  and  later  adding 
IV2  lbs.  per  square  yard,  with 
lime  spreader,  of  calcium 
chloride.  This  we  find  to  be 
the  most  efficient,  simple  and 
cheapest  method  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  you  can 
readily  see  there  is  no 
lost  motion.  Some¬ 
times  we  need  more 
binding  material  than  we  have 
in  the  gravel  pit,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  is  remedied  by  honing 
some  shoulder  material  over 
the  face  of  the  road  to  over¬ 
come  any  raveling  of  road  ma¬ 
terial.  In  case  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  material  in 
the  gravel  pit,  we  spread  pos¬ 
sibly  one  inch  of  sharp  sand 
or  stone  chip  over  the  face  of 
the  road.  I  mention  these  two 
unfavorable  conditions  because 
they  are  the  ones  we  most 
frequently  meet,  and  to  show 
the  simple  method  we  employ 
to  overcome  them.” 

Third,  on  a  20  foot  road,  the 
center  is  made  four  inches 
higher  than  the  sides  in  order 
to  get  rapid  run-off  of  rains. 

That,  very  roughly  and  with¬ 
out  many  details,  is  all  there 
is  to  building  this  kind  of  a 
farm  to  market  road.  Oc¬ 
casionally  it  is  necessary  to 
do  some  smoothing  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  once  or  twice  a  year 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  small 
amount,  about  %  pound  per 
square  yard,  of  this  moisture 
absorbing  chemical.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  surface 
of  such  a  road  weighs  about 
150  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
practically  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  concrete. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  dirt  roads 
still  remaining  to  be  improved  do  not 
need  to  withstand  heavy  traffic.  Roads 
are  needed  which  will  enable  the  farm¬ 
er  to  get  his  crops  to  market  and  his 


Somewhere  near  half  the  roads  in  the  Northeast 
are  dirt  which,  with  many  variations,  look  some¬ 
what  like  this.  T raffic  on  them  is  not  heavy 
but  they  are  dusty  in  summer  and  almost  im¬ 
passable  in  the  spring  and  fall. 


supplies  to  the  farm  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  without  getting  stuck.  More 
than  that,  for  these  roads  the  cost  for 
concrete  highways  is  too  high.  This 
relatively  new  development,  commonly 
referred  to  as  stabilized  dirt  roads,  fits 
into  the  picture  remarkably  well,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  road  at  a  low  cost  and 
the  use  of  public  works  funds  in  a 
way  whereby  a  large  per  cent  of  it 
will  go  for  labor. 


Morton  Reunion 

On  October  10th  last  year,  you  put 
an  article  under  Sass  and  Applesass 
with  the  heading,  “Five  Generations  on 
One  Farm.”  About  a  month  later  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  grandson  of 
Hiram  Morton,  one  of  the  sons  of 
David  and  Polly  Morton,  and  on  July 
7th  we  visited  them  for  the  first  time. 
They  live  55  miles  from  us,  so  you  can 
see  what  American  Agriculturist  can 
do  for  families.  I  wish  any  descend¬ 
ants  of  George,  David  or  Alfred  Mor¬ 
ton,  sons  of  David  and  Polly  Morton, 
would  write  me  before  September  1st, 
as  we  are  going  to  hold  a  first  reunion 
of  the  descendants  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber. — Earle  S.  Morton,  Eaton ,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  public 
utilities  article  in  the  May  25  issue. 

Isn’t  the  blame  for  high  rates  our  own, 
however?  If,  through  our  government, 
we  grant  franchises  that  amount  to  a 
monopoly  in  the  district  served,  without 
first*  bargaining  for  reasonable  rates,  are 
we  not  getting  exactly  what  is  coming 
to  us?  Why  shouldn’t  they  soak  us? — 
W.  S.,  New  York. 


In  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y men  like  these,  at  a  cost  little  more  than  necessary 
to  keep  them  on  relief,  built  355  miles  of  good,  low  cost,  farm  to  market  roads. 
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With  the  best 

Smoke  salt 

you  save  without  risk  ! 


*  |  ’HE  value  of  the  meat  you  cure  is 
large  compared  with  the  small  cost 
of  the  very  best  Smoke  Salt.  You 
should  not,  need  not,  take  any  risk 
with  your  winter  meat  supply.  Use 
the  best  meat  curing  salt.  You  have  a 
good  guide  in  selecting  the  best.  Look 
at  the  company  behind  the  product. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is 
made  by  the  largest  producer  of  salt 
in  the  world.  The  formula  was  perfect¬ 
ed  by  the  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory — an  outstanding  authority. 
Sugar,  spices,  saltpetre  and  the  best  of 
International  meat  curing  salt  are 
blended  with  liquid  smoke  distilled 
from  select  hard  wood. 

FREE  BOOK 

International  helps  you 
to  save  and  make  money 
with  the  use  of  salt.  The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book,  with 
32  pages  of  pictures  and 
directions  for  butchering,  curing  meat 
and  other  farm  uses,  is  free. 

PREMIUMS 

la  addition  you  can  get 
at  less  than  half  their  usual 
retail  value,  two  handy 
butchering  tools.  One 
is  a  knife  of  edge-hold¬ 
ing  carbon  steel — the 
correct  weight  and  size  for  butchering.  The 
other  is  a  blued  steel  scraper— the  handiest 
tool  for  removing  bristles.  In  the  10  lb.  can 
of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon.  This 
coupon  and  a  small  sum  entitle  you  to  get 
either  or  both  of  these  farm  tools  at  a 
worth  while  saving.  Buy  your  supply  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  for  Sausage,  where  you  get  your  other 
supplies  of  International  salt  for  farm  use. 


SEASONING 
FOR  SAUSAGE 

For  delicious 
sausage,  use  Ster¬ 
ling  Seasoning, 
packed  in  7Hlb.,  10 
oz.,  and  3  oz.  cans. 

STERLING  TABLE  SALT 

Free  running  salt,  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  5ccarton  withametal 
pouring  spout  on  the  side. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  AA  835  Scranton,  Pa.  f 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Sea¬ 
soning  for  sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book”  to; 

Name 

( Print  Plainly)  _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ 

City  or 

Town _ State - 

My  Dealer  is _ 


512)  20 
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Clothes  for  Schooldays 


AtpC  GRCKX  UUCKtTI  * 


NOTHING  to  wear!  Isn’t  that  always  the 
way  at  the  tag-  end  of  summer,  when  sum¬ 
mer  togs  look  the  worse  for  wear  and  the  weath¬ 
er  does  not  call  for  real  winter  things? 

But  school  days  will  soon  be  here  again  and 
suitable  clothes  must  be  had  for  the  children. 


which  is  lost  after  the  first  wash¬ 
ing.  If  organdie  is  bought  it  should 
be  labeled  “permanent”,  otherwise 
it  may  become  limp  after  launder¬ 
ing. 

A  definite  color  scheme  for  every 


Certain  qualities  we  want  in  school  clothes  —  child  has  the  advantage  of  requir- 
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durable,  easily  cleaned,  comfortable  in  fit,  and 

attractive  to  look  at.  And 
there’s  no  excuse  for  ugly 
clothes  any  more.  Pat¬ 
terns  are  inexpensive,  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  had  which 
are  durable,  beautiful  in 
color  and  pattern,  and  yet 
are  moderate  in  price. 

For  the  little  folks, 
clothing  which  they  them¬ 
selves  can  manage  is  a 
wonderful  help  besides 
teaching  them  to  be  in¬ 
dependent.  For  any  age, 
simplicity  in  style  is  both 
good  taste  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  since  the  clothes 
are  more  becoming  and 
are  easier  to  keep  in 
order.  The  number  of 
times  a  garment  is  worn 
with  satisfaction  really 
determines  how  expensive 
it  is.  If  it  stays  in  the  closet  all  the  time  because 
it  does  not  fit  or  because  it  has  shrunk  or  for 
any  reason  whatever,  then  no  matter  how  little 
was  paid  for  it  at  first,  it  becomes 
an  expensive  investment. 

Materials,  especially  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  should  have  good  body  or  firm¬ 
ness  of  weave.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  closely  to  see  whether  the 
threads  are  actually  close  together 
or  if  spaces  have  been  filled  with 
starch  or  other  filler.  If  there  is 
any  doubt,  a  sample  of  the 
material  should  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  over 
something  black.  The  fill¬ 
er  falls  out  in  the  form  of 
white  powder. 

The  label  “colorfast” 
does  not  guarantee  the  fab¬ 
rics  against  fading  through 
washing,  exposure  to  light, 
or  perspiration.  “Sun  fast” 
means  that  a  material  is 
reasonably  fast  to  sunlight 
and  was  so  tested  before  it 
was  put  on  the  market.  A 
fabric  bearing  the  label 
“Natal”  and  “guaranteed 
color  fast”  will  not  fade 
with  washing  and  ironing. 

The  National  Association 
of  Finishers  makes  labora¬ 
tory  tests  on  fabrics  and 
stands  back  of  the  “Nafal” 
label.  “Sanforized-shrunk” 
materials  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  so  that  they  will  not 
shrink  further  but  the  term 
“preshrunk”  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  not  shrink  more. 

The  mercerized  finish  on 
cottons,  as  on  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth,  is  a  permanent  fin¬ 
ish,  but  many  cottons  are 
given  a  temporary  luster 


ing  fewer  accessories  such  as  hose, 
shoes  and  gloves.  Brown  shoes, 
for  instance,  do  not  go  well  with  all 
colors.  If  a  color  scheme  has  been 
picked  out  and  every  garment  the 
child  has  harmonizes  with  that 
basic  color,  it  is  good  economy  and 
certainly  the  appearance  is  more 
pleasing  than  if  the  by-guess-and- 
by-golly  method  of  choosing  clothes 
is  used. 

Since  the  coat  is  apt  to  be  the 
most  expensive  garment,  its  color 
and  cut  should  be  selected  first; 
then  hat,  gloves,  and  shoes.  Large 
articles  such  as  the  coat  would  pos¬ 
sibly  need  to  be  purchased  only 
every  two  or  three  years,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  fast  the  child  grows 
and  how  much  the  garment  may  be 
altered.  It  is  then  fairly  easy  to 
select  dress  materials  which  go  well 
with  the  main  articles. 


,2858 


scarves,  and  belts.  Cotton  is 
particularly  good  for  these 
dress  accessories  because  it  is 
cheap,  washes  well,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  many  colors. 
Ginghams,  percales  and  piques 
are  most  suitable  for  such 
uses.  If  these  materials  are 
selected,  stripes,  plaids,  checks 
or  polka  dots  are  popular.  For 
little  girls,  where  the  dresses 
themselves  get  soiled  quickly, 
it  is  too  much  of  a  chore  to 
be  changing  collars  and  cuffs 
often. 

For  the  same  money  a 
woman  can  dress  her  children 
better  if  she  makes  the 
clothes  herself.  She  can  buy 
more  and  better  material  and 
save  on  labor  by  doing  it  her¬ 
self,  provided  she  has  the 
time.  It  is  strictly  a  matter 
for  every  woman  to  decide 
for  herself;  sometimes  it  is 
worth  more  to  her  family  to 
spend  her  time  in  other  ways 
than  in  making  garments 
which  might  be  purchased  in¬ 
expensively.  Yet  if  she  does 


It  is  better  to  have  just  the  number  of  dresses  the  sewing  she  can  fit  each  child  better,  allow  for 
needed  and  wear  them  while  they  fit  perfectly  alterations  as  a  child  grows  and  have  a  far  bet- 
and  are  in  style.  These  dresses  can  be  varied  for  ter  finished  dress  which  is  not  always  needing 
the  larger  girls  by  using  different  collars,  cuffs,  buttons  sewed  on,  seams  restitched,  arid  similar 

- j:„_  jobs  common  in  cheap 


mending 


The  Patterns 


For  the  Little  Girl 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2870  is 
decidedly  “Frenchy”  with  its  cute 
vest  effect  on  the  bodice. 
The  raglan  sleeves  are 
easy  to  set  in;  the  box 
pleats  offer  plenty  of  leg 
freedom.  Sturdy  cottons 
such  as  the  original  of 
white  pique  and  blue  trim 
are  well  suited  for  this 
model  whose  pattern  sizes 
are  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  17s  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  2 
yards  of  binding. 

*  *  * 

“SELF-HELP”  DRESS 
PATTERN  NO.  2863  opens 
down  the  front,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  little  girl  to 
dress  herself.  Its  yoke  and 
little  puffed  sleeves  give  it 
a  “different”  ain  Plain 
gingham  in  pale  and  deep¬ 
er  blue  were  used  in  the 
original.  Pattern  sizes  are 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  IV2  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  L  yard 
Df  35-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
2838  is  quite  feminine  with 
its  ruffled  collar.  White 
dimity  with  blue  dots  and 
blue  binds  made  the  or- 
original.  Lilac  checked 
gingham  with  white  pique 
collar  is  another  sugges¬ 
tion.  Pattern  sizes  are  2, 


4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1 
yards  of  39 -inch  material  with 
yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and 
3V2  yards  of  ribbon. 

Smart  English  Coats  for 
Brother  and  Sister 

COAT  PATTERN  NO.  3449 
shows  the  British  swagger 
influence  in  its  double  breast¬ 
ed  front.  Inverted  pleat  at 
back  allows  perfect  freedom 
for  comfort.  Soft  checked 
worsted  in  brown  and  aqua 
blue  is  one  suggestion, 
whereas  the  original  was  ac¬ 
tually  made  of  rich  rust 
colored  worsted.  Pattern  sizes 
are  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  2%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  lining. 

For  Junior  and  High  School 
Girls 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2931  has 
simple,  smart  lines  exactly  right 
for  school  dresses.  Navy  blue  linen 
made  the  original  with  detachable 
collar  and  cuffs  of  fresh  white 
linen.  Cotton  tweed  or  seersucker 
will  also  be  highly  satisfactory  for 
this  model.  Pattern  sizes  are  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

BLOUSE,  SKIRT  AND  JACKET 
SUIT  PATTERN  NO.  2859  has 
wonderful  possibilities  for  the 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


ready-made  garments. 

It  is  not  enough  to  select  and 
make  an  attractive 
garment.  It  needs  to 
be  kept  pressed.  The 
older  girls  and  even 
“teen-age”  boys  can 
do  their  part  towards 
keeping  their  clothes 
pressed  and  tidy. 
Clothes  hangers  of 
the  right  size  to  reach 
from  arm’s  eye  to 
arm’s  eye  are  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping 
clothes  from  getting 
wrinkled.  For  the 
little  folks,  clothes 
poles  in  the  closet 
should  be  low  enough 
so  that  they  can  reach 
them.  For  everybody 
there  should  be  shoe 
racks  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  closet 
keep  shoes  off  the  floor. 

Shoes  form  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  of  the  costume  from 
a  health  as  well  as  an  appearance 
viewpoint.  A  straight  inner  line  of 
the  sole,  a  snug  fit  at  instep  and 
heel,  and  shoe  one  inch  longer  than 
the  foot,  should  be  the  rule  in  fit¬ 
ting  shoes.  If  this  rule  is  followed, 
much  foot  misery  in  after  life  will 
be  avoided.  Low  heels  for  children 
and  only  moderately  high  heels  for 
grown  ups  are  far  better  than  shoes 
of  extreme  styles. 

Are  you  reading  the  new  House¬ 
hold  Department  feature  “Today!11 
Aunt  Janet’s  Garden”? 


to 
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Up -to -the- Minute 

Style 


POPULAR  COLORS 

Black  is  the  season’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  color,  yet  the  lovely  rich  colors  of 
the  Renaissance  are  the  background  of 
the  new  styles.  Brown  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance  for  young  people’s  clothes, 
especially  ginger  brown  which  has  a 
reddish  cast.  Green  is  next,  particularly 
the  darker  tones.  Other  favored  colors 
are  burgundy  (DuBonnet) ;  purple 
tones;  blue,  slightly  lighter  than 
marine;  autumn  rose,  a  deep  dusty  pink 
which  is  very  charming  for  autumn 
blouses. 

THE  SILHOUETTE 

Femininity  and  greater  elegance  in 
clothing  form  the  underlying  theme  of 
milady’s  fall  and  winter  wardrobe. 

Dresses — Feature  low  front  fullness, 
some  of  it  pleated  panels. 


school  girl,  since  either  part  may  be 
worn  with  another  blouse  or  skirt. 
Original  was  made  in  pottery  rust  in 
plain  and  ombre  plaided  woolen.  Woolly 
looking  plain  and  plaided  cottons  would 
be  equally  good  in  effect,  though  not 
so  warm.' Dark  velveteen  for  the  skirt 
and  bright  plaided  woolen  for  blouse 


and  jacket  would  be  another  useful  and 
attractive  combination  for  this  delight¬ 
ful  design,  whose  pattern  sizes  are  8, 
10,  12,  and  14  years.  Size  12  requires 
2-/i  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  blouse 
and  jacket  and  IV2  yards  of  35-inch 
material  for  skirt  and  trimming  piece. 

JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
3432  is  full  of  style  for  the  growing 
girl.  Perhaps  she  can  even  make  it 
herself  for  it  is  quite  simple.  Ginger 
shaded  wool  crepe  with  checked  wool 
crepe  trim  made  the  charming  model. 
Wool  Jersey,  angora  wool  novelties  and 
tweed-like  woolens  would  be  just  what 
the  school  girl  needs  for  cool  autumn 
days.  This  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes 


Notes 

Necklines — High;  the  chin  chucker 
in  the  front  only. 

Sleeves — Three-q  u  a  r  t  e  r  and  full 
length.  Dressy  dresses  have  much 
sleeve  fullness,  some  shirred  at  the 
shoulder,  other  fullness  placed  low  on 
the  sleeves.  Often  raglan  sleeves  are 
tucked  from  neckline  to  shoulder  line 
to  give  extra  fullness. 

Waistline — Normal;  wide  belts — • 
same  material  or  separate,  metal  cloth 
often  used. 

Trim — Many  kinds  of  clips,  buttons, 
passementerie  rolled  in  circles,  frogs 
for  closing  in  passementerie  style; 
some  fur  trim  on  dresses;  some  white 
neckwear,  usually  in  dicky  effect;  vel¬ 
veteen,  bengaline,  pique,  lace  or  metal 
fabric  is  used  for  collars;  chain  jewelry 
of  large  gold  links  much  used  on 
dresses;  rhinestones  for  evening  wear. 


11,  13,  15  and 
17  years.  Size 
15  requires  3% 
yards  of  39- 
inch  material 
with  1  Vs  yards 
of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and 
1%  yards  of 
39-inch  lining. 

TO  ORDER : 

Write  name, 
address  and 
pattern  size 
and  number 
clearly  and  en¬ 
close  15  cents 
in  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Pattern 
Department, 

America  71 
Agriculturist, 

10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more  if 
you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  out 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Pattern  Book. 


It  looks  as  if  chiffon  scarfs  are  coming 
back.  The  India  influence,  especially  in 
inlaid  jewelry  is  felt.  It  is  also  seen 
in  the  peaked  hood  attached  to  evening 
wraps. 

Coats — Coat  silhouette  is  slim.  The 
best  sports  coat  has  full  back  swagger, 
with  its  fullness  from  the  shoulder 
down  to  the  hem;  single  and  double 
open  boxed  pleats  in  the  back  are  a 
new  note  in  swagger  coats.  For  dressy 
coats,  backs  are  straight,  flares  are  at 
the  sides  in  most  cases  and  in  some 
cases  in  the  front.  The  flare  made  of 
godets  and  gores  placed  below  the  knee 
on  the  sides  will  probably  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode. 

MATERIALS 

Dress  Materials — Dress  woolens 
divide  into  the  tailored  school-girl  type 
and  the  dressy  costume  type.  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  latter  are  lacy,  dull 
crepe,  slight  weave  interest,  one  of  the 
best  being  a  mossy-like  surface.  For 
sportswear,  woolens  are  patterned,  es¬ 
pecially  with  small  blocks  or  checks  or 
herringbone.  Jersey  (especially  nubbed 
jersey)  is  particularly  good,  also  hairy 
woolens,  emphasizing  rabbit’s  hair 
cloth,  silky  yarns  against  a  dull  back¬ 
ground  and  light  weight  velveteens. 
Silks  have  a  dull  wool-like  look  with 
soft  draping  qualities,  small  patterned 
interest,  often  with  satin  back  to  give 
richness.  Nubs  (raised  threads)  are 
much  used.  Metal  cloth  is  extremely 
important.  Rich  looking  matelasses  are 
much  in  order.  Many  evening  dresses 
are  made  of  rayon  lace;  some  show  a 
metal  thread.  Others  are  shot  with 
cellophane  in  the  same  way.  Velvets  for 
evening  wear  emphasize  season’s  trend 
toward  luxury  fabrics. 

Coats — Fur  coats,  more  long  than 
short  hair,  are  in  favor  rather  than 
fabric  coats.  Fur  collars  on  fabric  coats 
are  large  and  somewhat  convertible. 
They  button  close  around  the  neck. 
When  unbuttoned  they  fall  like  a  cape. 
Interest  centers  on  pattern  and  weave 
in  the  fabrics. 

Suits — A  strong  suit  season  is  not 
forecast.  The  informal  tailored  suit  of 
monotone  fabric  worn  under  a  topcoat 
of  checked  or  plaid  material  will  be 
practical.  Dressy  suits  will  have  full 
length  coats. 

Blouses — Satin  is  first  choice,  acetate 
second.  For  school  girls,  jersey  blouses 
and  jersey  sport  dresses  are  the  height 
of  fashion.  Stripes  rather  than  plaids 
are  the  vogue  for  blouses. 

Separate  Skirts — Are  12  inches  from 
the  floor;  some  are  shorter,  but  they 
are  considered  extreme.  Fullness  in 
skirts  is  important.  Stiched  pleats  all 
around  are  excellent  style  for  school 
and  business  girls.  Bias  plaids  are  also 
good. 

Coats  and  Suits — Curly  twisted  yarns 
which  give  patterned  effects  are  decid¬ 
edly  in.  Silk  nubs  or  raised  spots 
against  the  dull  backgrounds  of  crepey 
weaves  are  a  smart  touch.  Dress  coats 
are  softer  in  texture.  Suede  cloth  is 
likely  to  be  popular  later.  Raised 
“worstedy”  fabric  is  now  much  used 
for  popularly  priced  coats.  It  looks  like 
a  sort  of  pique  with  broken,  irregular 
lines.  Sports  coats  often  use  a  mono¬ 
tone  tweed  which  is  good  for  informal 
dress  wear  as  well  as  for  sports  wear. 
Brown,  green,  rust,  wine,  the  purple 
tones,  and  ginger  brown  are  favored 
colors.  Large  plaids  are  this  season’s 
accent  on  sports  coats  and  suits. 
Camel’s  hair  or  llama  cloth  coats  are 
always  good. 

HATS 

Hats  are  more  wearable  this  year, 
more  elegant  in  outline,  often  following 
off-the-face,  halo  type.  Velvet  is  tre¬ 
mendously  important,  also  the  beret 
type  and  large  brimmed  types.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  touch  of  ostrich  trim¬ 
ming,  either  tips  or  bands.  Turbans, 
draped  effects,  worn  well  back  off  the 
forehead  show  the  Hindu  influence 
which  promises  to  be  very  popular. 


Everyone 

in  the  family 
will  enjoy 

KRE-MEL 

DESSERT 

because 

KRE-MEL 

is  smooth,  nourishing  and 
delicious  —  appealing  to 
everyone’s  taste  and  ap¬ 
petite.  It  is  a  wholesome 
food  as  well  and  mothers 
need  not  hesitate  to  serve 
their  children  as  much 
Kre-Mel  as  they  want. 

KRE  -  MEL 

contains  Dextrose,  the 
important  food  ingredi¬ 
ent  which  gives  the  body 
its  needed  supply  of  heat 
and  energy.  It  is  quick¬ 
ly  prepared  and  easy  to 
serve. 

♦ 

FOUR 

AMPLE 

SERVINGS 

per 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place, 

New  York  City. 


Clothes  for  Schooldays 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
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The  Trails  Our  Fathers 
Followed  «  • 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


near  Rouse’s  Point  and  ran  westward 
skirting  the  northern  border  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  having  its  western 
terminal  at  Ogdensburg.  This  was  the 
route  largely  used  by  northern  New 
Englanders — more  especially  by  Ver¬ 
mont  men,  and  along  it  treked  many 
of  the  earlier  settlers  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Franklin  Counties.  Eventually — as 
along  all-  important  roads — there  grew 
up  a  number  of  little  villages  which  in 
after  years  were  joined  by  the  present 
railroad  line.  It  was  a  road  with  few 
heavy  hills  but  with  plenty  of  low  and 
swampy  land  and  must  have  been  in 
the  early  days  a  difficult  trail. 

Albany  was  the  eastern  beginning  of 
two  most  important  highways.  One  was 
the  Mohawk  Turnpike  (now  Route  5), 
running  to  Schenectady  and  then  west 
skirting  the  northern  bank  of  the  River 
and  it  is  said,  following  almost  exactly 
the  great  east-and-west  footpath  of  the 
Iroquois.  Even  in  pre-Revolutionary 
days  there  was  a  wagon  road  as  far 
at  least  as  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome) 
and  by  1800,  vehicles  had  made  a  road 
as  far  as  Buffalo. 

THE  other  road  out  of  Albany  was 
the  Cherry  Valley  (route  20)  or 
more  correctly  the  Great  Western  Turn¬ 
pike.  This  ran  due  west  almost  as 
straight  as  a  line  drawn  on  the  map 
with  ruler.  It  was  a  little  later  in  its 
development  than  the  Mohawk  Pike  and 
perhaps  it  was  never  its  equal.  It  reach¬ 
ed  Western  New  York  with  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  mileage  but  with  many 
more  hills  and  heavy  grades.  Still  in  its 
prime,  it  was  a  very  great  highway.  It 
crossed  the  Schoharie  Creek  at  Esper- 
ance  over  a  covered  bridge  built  in  1806 
and  I  have  heard  the  tale  that  this 
bridge  collected  as  high  as  $1000.00  per 
month  in  tolls.  If  so,  it  was  a  “self- 
liquidating”  project  which  would  have 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  our  modern 
“pump  priming”  agencies.  What  I  re¬ 
gard  as  trustworthy  tradition  says  that 
in  the  busy  season  six  hundred  teams 
a  day  paid  toll  at  the  gates.  All  this 
I  say  was  before  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825.  No  man  now  living 
ever  saw  this  road  except  in  its 
decline. 

The  other  great  road  was  the  Pike 
which  began  at  Catskill,  found  its  way 
through  the  Catskill  mountains  by 
surprisingly  easy  grades,  crossed  the 
Susquehanna  at  Wattle’s  Ferry  (Una- 
dilla)  and  then  westward  through  the 
hill  country  to  Ithaca.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  roads  receive  local  names  in 
different  portions  of  their  course.  So 
the  people  in  the  Hudson  valley  and 
along  its  eastern  reaches  called  this  the 
Susquehanna  Turnpike  and  sometimes 
the  Ithaca  Road  because  they  knew 
that  further  west  it  crossed  the  river 
of  that  name  and  then  ran  on  to  the 
bustling  frontier  village  at  the  head  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  But  the  men  who  lived 
toward  its  western  courses  remembered 
that  it  led  back  to  tide  water  and_  the 
Hudson  and  the  old  Dutch  village  on 
its  bank  and  so  to  them,  it  was  the 
Catskill  Turnpike.  In  a  word1,  we  name 
our  roads  not  for  the  place  where  we 
are  but  for  the  place  whither,  if  we 
would,  it  might  lead  us. 

THIS  was  the  road  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  gateway  to  the  Southern 
Tier  and  it  was  the  pathway  especially 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  men, 
seeking  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in 
south-central  New  York. 

But  I  started  to  write  not  concerning 
these  great  trunk  lines  of  the  state  but 
rather  I  intended  to  speak  of  our  own 
local  roads  and  to  repeat  a  few  simple 
tales  that  were  passed  to  me  by  my 


father.  In  the  early  days  of  this  farm 
there  was  just  one  outlet  to  a  town 
where  farm  products  could  be  sold  and 
where  the  few  simple  necessities  of  the 
pioneer  could  be  purchased.  That  was 
Albany  about  forty  five  miles  distant 
and  next  to  New  York,  far  and  away 
the  most  important  town  in  the  state. 
Without  question  at  a  very  early  date, 
the  pioneer  now  and  then  ventured  as 
far  as  Albany,  but  surely  not  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825  rather  suddenly  changed  ihe  go- 
ing-to-market  habits  of  this  Commun¬ 
ity.  In  every  village  along  the  canal, 
warehouses  were  built  and  energetic, 
commercially-minded  men  prepared  to 
take  care  of  the  trade  that  flowed  to 
the  canal  from  a  long  distance  on  either 
side.  Our  market  was  Canajoharie.  It 
was  twenty  miles  via  Flat  Creek  which 
was  the  easier  grade  and  usually  chosen 
when  loaded.  If  one  were  returning 
“light”  he  might  come  “over  the  Hill” 
through  Gilbert’s  Corners  and  this  re¬ 
duced  the  distance  to  about  seventeen 
miles  or  very  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  Albany  trip.  No  wonder  that 
after  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  we  felt 
that  the  market  had  been  brought  al¬ 
most  to  our  door  because  a  man  could 
take  a  load  to  market  and  return  the 
same  day.  All  along  the  canal,  boats 
would  lie  all  winter  on  the,  bottom  of 
the  canal  from  which  the  water  had 
been  drained  and  during  the  winter 
would  be  filled  with  wheat  or  oats.  The 
standard  220  ton  Erie  boats  would  car¬ 
ry  about  8,000  bushels  of  corn  and  were 
filled  during  the  winter  so  that  when 
spring  came,  they  were  ready  to  float 
down  to  Albany  and  hence  to  New 
York.  The  canal  carried  away  the  farm¬ 
ers  grain  and  it  also  brought  to  him 
the  staples  that  he  must  buy.  Salt  from 
Syracuse  was  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  commodities  and  two  generations 
ago  a  barrel  of  salt  in  Canajoharie  cost 
about  one  dollar.  I  note  that  today  we 
pay  eighty  cents  for  a  burlap  bag 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds.  In  many 
respects  a  dollar  fails  to  go  as  far  as 
once  it  did. 


ANOTHER  very  important  commod¬ 
ity  that  came  in  on  the  canal  was 
land  plaster.  Back  before  the  Civil  War, 
gypsum  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as 
an  improver  of  land  and  most  really 
good  farmers  used  it  just  as  today  most 
good  farmers  buy  superphosphate. 
There  were  plaster  mills  adjacent  to 
the  Erie  Canal  in  many  localities  in 
western  New  York.  It  was  shipped  on 


the  canal  in  bulk  and  the  price  per  ton 
was  very  low,  although  I  cannot  give 
accurate  figures.  May  I  tell  one  entire¬ 
ly  true  plaster  story.  Our  road  to  Cana¬ 
joharie  ran  over  the  high  ridge  that 
lies  south  of  the  Mohawk  and  it  was  a 
road  where  snow  lay  deep  and  often 
it  was  badly  drifted.  At  that  date  most 
farm  sleighs  were  of  the  old  fashioned 
long  sleigh  type.  Winter  traffic  from 
all  our  section  flowed  over  this  road  and 
sometimes  these  long  sleighs  converted 
the  road  into  a  succession  of  tremen¬ 
dous  pitch  holes.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  my  father  sent  John  Schaffer  to 
Canajoharie  with  a  good  team  and  an 
old  fashioned  long  sleigh  to  bring  home 
a  load  of  plaster  in  bulk.  In  after  years 
John  used  to  tell  me  about  that  trip. 
He  solemnly  asserted  that  he  drew  the 
whole  load  home  twice.  Every  time  the 
sleigh  dived  down  into  a  pitch  hole  the 
entire  cargo  ran  into  the  front  end  of 
the  sleigh  box.  Then  as  the  rear  of  the 
sleigh  descended  into  the  hole,  the  nose 
rose  into  the  air  and  the  load  sloshed 
back  into  the  hind  end  and  he  drew  it 
out  the  second  time.  Doubtless  he  avail¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  story  teller’s  privilege 
of  embroidering  his  tale. 

“Going  to  Albany”  persisted  to  some 
extent  even  after  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  Canajoharie  was  all  right  as  a 
market  for  grain  and  as  a  place  for  the 
purchase  of  some  farm  supplies,  but  if 
a  man  had  a  load  of  wool  or  dressed 
pork  or  clover  seed  or  some  fat  steers, 
Albany  was  the  better  market  and 
worth  the  longer  drive.  My  father,  born 
in  1835,  was  quite  familiar  with  both 
roads. 

DOUBTLESS  for  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses  our  stock  of  horses  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  since  those  days.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  the  draft  type  has  given  us  much 
heavier  teams.  Nonetheless,  the  horses 
of  that  day  of  rather  nondescript  breed¬ 
ing  perhaps,  but  with  at  least  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  light  trotting  or  running  blood, 
gave  some  animals  of  great  spirit  and 
endurance.  My  father  once  drove  to  Al¬ 
bany  after  an  early  breakfast  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  one  of  the  team  which 
had  made  at  least  forty  five  miles  since 
daybreak  was  so  exhilarated  with  the 
unfamiliar  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city 
that  he  kicked  and  played  in  the  har¬ 
ness  as  they  were  going  down  State 
Street  hill.  With  our  present  stock  of 
heavy  horses,  while  it  is  possible  that 
one  might — I  say  might — drive  to  Al¬ 
bany  in  a  day,  I  feel  very  sure  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  return  the  next. 
Father  used  to  tell  me  that  more  than 
once  he  had  driven  to  Albany,  transact¬ 
ed  his  business  and  returned  as  far  as 
Sloans  for  the  night,  thus  insuring  an 
early  homecoming  on  the  second  day. 
Sloans  was  the  greatest  tavern  stand 
on  the  Great  Western  Turnpike.  It  was 
eight  miles  from  Albany  at  what  is  now 
Guilderland.  Then  it  was  always  spoken 


-  i’lioto  courtesy  of  Dr.  U.  I'.  Hedrick  from  his  book  “A  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York." 

A  gate  where  a  hundred  years  ago  coaches  carrying  weary  travelers  and  wagons 
loaded  with  farm  produce  for  market  stopped  to  pay  toll. 


of  as  “The  Glass  House”  (Alexander 
Hamilton  once  established  a  glass  fac¬ 
tory  there)  or  else  it  was  referred  to  by 
the  namfe  of  its  great  Tavern.  The  story 
runs  that  here  there  was  stabling  for 
three  hundred  horses  with  a  great 
rambling  inn  sufficient  to  offer  shelter 
to  their  drivers. 

Sloans  offered  its  guests  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  A  man 
paid  for  his  bed  but  if  he  were  econom¬ 
ically  inclined,  he  could  bring  his  dinner 
put  up  by  his  thrifty  wife  at  home,  in¬ 
to  the  common  room  and  eat  it  at 
tables  reserved  for  that  purpose.  If  he 
wished  to  add  a  little  touch  of  elegance 
to  his  meal  at  the  close,  he  could  have 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  three  cents — or  was 
it  “thripence.”  It  was  a  primitive  age 
when  men  away  from  home  were  con¬ 
tent  with  scant  comfort  and  no  privacy. 
Two  or  three  beds  in  a  room  were  usual 
and  when  the  road  was  crowded,  the 
proprietor  was  frequently  confronted 
with  such  delicate  diplomatic  problems 
as  putting  seven  casual  strangers  into 
three  beds  in  one  room. 

IT  is  said  that  the  Turnpike  averaged 
a  tavern  for  every  mile  of  its  length. 
Perhaps  a  typical  one  would  be  the  old 
hotel  at  Carlisle,  now  almost  dwarfed 
by  the  garage.  It  is  not  very  large — 
just  a  rather  long  overgrown  farm 
house.  I  once  talked  with  the  elderly 
woman  whose  father  was  landlord  there 
long  ago.  Among  other  things  she  told 
me  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  road 
they  sometimes  had  forty  guests  over 
night.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  crowding 
and  the  confusion  that  must  have  ensu¬ 
ed.  I  wonder  what  that  long  dead  tav¬ 
ern  keeper  would  have  thought  if  some¬ 
body  had  stepped  up  to  his  bar  and 
casually  pronounced  the  modern  form¬ 
ula:  “Let  me  have  a  single  on  the  quiet 
side  with  tub  and  shower — and  a  call 
for  eight  thirty  please.” 

There  was  one  well  established  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Albany  Road  that  might 
well  have  terrified  the  farmer  who  had 
never  been  initiated  into  its  meaning.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Albany  dealers 
and  wholesale  houses  to  send  out  “run¬ 
ners”  to  meet  the  incoming  farmers, 
examine  their  loads  and  try  to  induce 
them  to  deal  with  the  buyers  they  rep¬ 
resented.  When  business  was  good  and 
produce  in  demand,  this  competition 
was  exceedingly  keen  and  these  emisar- 
ies  of  trade  would  meet  the  incoming 
teams  as  much  as  two  miles  west  of 
the  capitol.  My  father  has  given  me 
rather  vivid  word  pictures  of  what  oc¬ 
curred.  Two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time 
would  swarm  onto  a  farmer’s  load 
without  as  much  as  saying  “by  your 
leave”  and  vociferously  proclaim  the 
unparalleled  advantages  of  dealing  with 
the  houses  which  they  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  meanwhile  examining  and 
making  at  least  a  mental  inventory  of 
what  was  on  board.  It  was  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  being  suddenly  set  upon  by 
a  band  of  organized  highwaymen  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  exhibition  of  high 
pressure  salesmanship.  Having  exhaust¬ 
ed  their  persuasive  eloquence,  they 
would  drop  off  the  load  and  drift  back 
to  waylay  the  next  likely  looking  pros¬ 
pect,  coming  down  the  pike. 

WELL,  all  that  was  seventy-five  and 
more  years  ago.  In  1863  the  rail¬ 
road  reached  Cobleskill  and  after  that 
there  was  no  more  teaming  to  Albany 
unless  it  was  on  the  part  of  a  few  old 
fashioned  individuals  who  had  the  habit 
so  firmly  fixed  that  they  could  not 
overcome  it.  We  shall  never  see  the 
like  again. 

About  ten  years  earlier  there  had 
been  a  plank  road  constructed  from 
near  Wamerville  to  Albany.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  last  plank  laid  rotted 
but  they  were  never  worn  out.  One  of 
my  very  earliest  recollections  is  riding 
with  my  father  and  he  pointing  out  to 
me  some  stringers  still  bedded  in  the 
road  and  telling  me  how  there  was  once 
an  unbroken  stretch  of  plank  for  many 
( Continued,  on  opposite  page) 
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Bedsteads  II. 

IN  our  last  article  we  described  the 
early  development  of  American  bed¬ 
steads,  ending  in  the  field  or  tent  bed. 
Following  this  form  came  beds  of  the 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton  style  —  more 
elaborate  and  much  more  expensive. 
They  were  made  with  mahogany  posts; 
the  foot-posts  either  square  or  reeded 
below  the  rails  and  turned  in  an 
elongated  vase-shape  above,  and  the 
head-posts  plain. 

The  simple  tester 
became  a  n  orna¬ 
mental  cornice,  carv¬ 
ed  from  pine  and 
painted  and  gilded. 

These  beds,  being 
so  expensive,  were 
not  made  in  any 
great  quantity,  and 
were  used  mostly  in 
city  homes.  They 
bring  very  high 
prices  today,  of 
course,  but  they  are 
so  scarce  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while 
to  discuss  them  in 
great  detail. 

American  Empire 
beds  are  much  more 
common,  and  many 
farm  homes  in  this 
vicinity  possess  one 
or  more  of  various 
types.  It  was  at 
this  time,  (the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  Century)  that  bed- 
curtains  began  to  be  discarded,  and 
consequently  three  types  of  four-post¬ 
ers  were  developed :  —  the  high,  half- 
high,  and  low-post  beds.  The  general 
form  and  decorative  details  remained 
the  same  but  the  proportions  became 
heavier  as  time  went  on.  Figure  1 
shows  a  low-post  bed  of  New  Ehgland 
make.  These  were  produced  from 
about  1820  to  1850.  They  were  more 
suitable  for  farm  homes  than  the  earli¬ 
er  types  of  bed  had  been  since  they 
could  be  placed  under  the  sloping  eaves 
so  often  found  in  second-floor  rooms. 
Observe  that  the  turnings  on  the  foot- 
posts  of  the  bed  illustrated  are  light 
and  graceful  —  later  examples  were 
much  heavier.  As  the  half-high  and 
low-post  beds  gained  in  popularity  the 
posts  and  side  rails  were  made  four 
and  five  inches  square. 

The  next  development  was  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  foot  board  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  head  board. 
Then  the  foot  board  was  replaced  with 
a  turned  cross-piece  called  the  blanket 
roll.  This  feature  marks  the  end  of 
the  development  of  hand-made  beds. 
The  spool-bed,  which  followed,  is  a 
factory  product,  and  a  decadent  re¬ 
production  of  the  bamboo  turnings  of 
the  Sheraton  period.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  market  for  such  beds  but  as 
they  have  very  little  artistic  merit  the 
prices  quoted  for  them  are  usually 
low. 

There  was  one  form  of  bed  that  was 
a  distinct  departure  from  the  earlier 
types;  the  sleigh  or  Napoleon  bed. 
Figure  2  shows  one  that  was  made  in 
the  shops  of  Duncan  Phyfe  about  1835 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  type.  The 
style  was,  of  course,  an  importation 
from  France.  They  were  always  made 
of  solid  and  veneered  mahogany. 
Aside  from  their  entirely  different  de- 
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sign  they  possessed  a  marked  mechani¬ 
cal  improvement  —  the  bed  screws  that 
held  the  ends  and  the  sides  together 
were  replaced  with  metal  catches  that 
were  the  pattern  for  all  similar  gadgets 
produced  since  then.  The  inventor  of 
the  device  was  John  Hewitt,  a  New 
York  cabinet  maker  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  well  known  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt  who  produced  the  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  lamp. 

These  beds  were 
not  so  popular  in 
this  section  as  in 
the  South,  but  a 
good  many  examples 
remain  hereabouts 
and  are  quite  valu¬ 
able  when  in  good 
condition.  The  earli¬ 
er  forms  bring  the 
highest  prices,  of 
course.  The  sleigh 
bed  followed  the 
same  development  as 
the  American  Em¬ 
pire  pieces — as  time 
went  on  they  be¬ 
came  heavier  and 
more  clumsy,  finally 
losing  all  grace  and 
distinction.  The 
ends  were  made  per¬ 
pendicular  and  flim¬ 
sy  built-up  moldings 
replaced  the  delicate 
hand  carved  ones. 

Beds  have  suffered  more  than  most 
types  of  antique  furniture  from  at¬ 
tempts  at  “repair”  and  modernization. 
As  the  high-posters  went  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  the  posts  were  often  cut  off,  and 
very  frequently  the  legs  below  the  rails 
were  shortened.  Such  changes  are 
easily  detected,  as  the  turnings  cease 
abruptly  instead  of  being  finished  off 
with  a  ring  or  ball.  Do  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  treat  a  bed  in  this  way 
unless, you  have  satisfied  yourself  that 
it  has  small  value  as  an  antique. 

Above  all,  do  not  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  twin  beds  from  a  large  double 
bed.  The  old  cabinet  makers  some¬ 
times  made  single  beds,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  set  of  antique  twin 
beds.  Dealers  and  collectors  know 
this,  of  course,  and  as  a  result  beds 
that  have  been  cut  in  two  lose  all  value 
as  antiques.  The  only  modernization 
that  should  be  attempted,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  article,  is  the 
fitting  of  the  bed  with  modern  springs. 


The  Trails  Our  Fathers  Followed 
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miles.  First  the  Canal  extinguished  the 
glory  of  the  Great  Western  Turnpike 
and  then  the  coming  of  the  railroads 
finished  what  was  left  of  the  horse 
drawn  traffic  of  the  Turnpike  Trails. 
These  once  famous  roads  lay  forgotten 
and  almost  dead  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  and  now  the  coming  of  the 
gasoline  driven  rubber-tired  vehicle  has 
brought  back  to  them  the  prosperity 
but  perhaps  not  all  the  romance  of  the 
old  days.  And  not  even  in  memory  but 
only  in  imagination  can  we  see  the  un¬ 
ending  stream  of  wagons  that  some¬ 
times  in  dust  and  sometimes  in  mud 
carried  the  commercial  traffic  of  New 
York  State. 


The  wider  the  surface  the  surer  the  seal. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


P anama  Jugs 


'Those 


THERE  has  been  a  great  commotion 
among  our  neighbors,  the  Sylvesters, 
who  live  over  the  hill  from  the  old 
squire’s  in  Maine.  It  has  all  been  on 
account  of  four  two-gallon  jugs. 

The  Sylvesters  are  old-fashioned  peo¬ 
ple.  The  progress  of  modern  invention 
has  not  touched  them.  They  have  kept 
to  their  staid  old  methods  of  farming, 
while  the  progressive  age  has  roared 
by  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
from  their  quiet  valley. 

Sylvester  Valley  is  remote  from  the 
world — at  the  end  of  a  road  on  the  far 
side  of  a  high  hill.  The  nearest  tele¬ 
phone  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and 
thus  far  only  one  automobile  has  climb¬ 
ed  the  dizzy  road,  and  that  one  the 
Sylvesters’  oxen  had  to  haul  back.  The 
rural  free  delivery  comes  only  as  far 
as  four  little  rusty  boxes  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  Sylves¬ 
ter  boys  and  girls  come  over  to  get  the 
mail  once  or  twice  a  week. 

The  Sylvesters  still  make  their  own 
flour  from  the  wheat  they  raise;  and 
they  smoke  their  bacon  in  the  kitchen 
brick  oven,  just  as  Grandsir  Hostley 
Sylvester,  who  first  settled  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  did. 

THERE  are  four  families  of  Sylvest¬ 
ers,  all  sprung  from  one  ancestor. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  children,  the 
neighbors  call  them  the  Tom  Sylvesters, 
the  John  Henry  Sylvesters,  the  Luke 
Sylvesters,  and  the  Morrill  Sylvesters, 
from  the  respective  heads  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  families.  But  no  one,  except  their 
mothers,  can  tell  the  children  of  the 
four  families  apart,  for  they  all  look 
surprisingly  alike,  and  talk  alike. 
Among  the  girls  is  a  Libbie,  or  Lib,  an 
Asenath,  a  Nina,  a  “Pert,”  and  a 
“Jule”;  among  the  boys,  a  “Little 
Luke”,  a  “Little  Tom,”  a  Fergus,  a  Seth, 
a  Robert,  and  several  “Bubs.”  Sylvester 
families  always  had  a  “Bub”  and  a  “Sis.” 

All  four  families  own  their  farms  and 
have  enough  of  everything  to  eat  and 
to  wear,  which  is  all  they  wish.  They 
do  not  trouble  about  money  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank.  They  prefer  to  put  it  into 
clearing  new  land,  building  stone  walls 
about  the  old  fields,  or  putting  out 
young  orchards.  No  tramp,  burglar,  or 
Gypsy  has  ever  wandered  over  that  hill. 
The  Sylvesters  have  never  locked  a  door 
by  day  or  night. 


ONE  day  Eben  Sylvester,  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  has  strayed  away 
and  settled  in  the  city,  sent  to  the  val¬ 
ley  a  large  package  of  illustrated  news¬ 
papers,  pamphlets,  maps  and  pictures 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Panama  World’s  Fair  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  rural  delivery  man  hung  the 
bundle  on  one  of  the  rusty  mail  boxes. 
That  night  there  was  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm,  and  when  Libbie  Sylvester  came 
over  the  hill  the  next  day  and  got  the 
mail,  the  papers  were  soaked.  However, 
they  were  still  legible,  and  passed  from 
one  Sylvester  farmhouse  to  another. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Panama  Canal 
aroused  enormous  interest  among  the 
Sylvesters.  They  read  and  reread  the 
accounts  of  the  canal,  looked  at  the 
pictures,  and  soon  talked  of  little  else. 
That  was  in  February,  when  there  was 
little  to  do  on  the  farms.  After  they  had 
talked  about  the  canal  for  a  week  or 
two,  one  of  the  bolder  young  Sylvesters 
declared  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  see 
it,  with  its  great  locks  and  gates;  and 
then  travel  up  the  Pacific  coast,  stop¬ 
ping  at  some  of  the  ports;  and  after¬ 
ward  see  San  Francisco,  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  great  exposition,  and  then 


come  home  across  the  continent  by  rail. 
An  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers 
showed  that  you  could  do  all  that  for 
about  $200. 

Gradually,  the  others  became  filled 
with  the  same  desire.  At  first  they  only 
talked  about  it  vaguely,  but  at  last  they 
began  actually  to  make  plans. 

The  youngest  children — ten  or  eleven 
of  them — would,  of  course,  have  to  stay 
at  home,  with  Grandpa  Peter  and 
Grandma  Susan,  who  would  keep 
house  and  care  for  them  at  the  Tom 
Sylvester  place.  The  twenty-one  who 
were  planning  to  make  the  trip  now  be¬ 
gan  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  pay 
the  bill — a  big  bill  for  so  many.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  twenty-one  pairs  of 
hands  to  earn  the  money,  and  two  years 
to  do  it  in.  Fired  by  the  new,  grand 
prospect  of  fun  ahead,  all  set  to  work. 
Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  all  were 
to  earn  a  dollar,  whenever  and  how¬ 
ever  each  could,  and  add  it  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund. 

Tom  Sylvester  planned  to  do  some 
lumbering  during  the  two  following 
winters,  and  get  out  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  feet  of  hemlock  boards.  John 
Henry,  whose  farm  bordered  a  cedar 
swamp  on  the  brook,  laid  his  plans  to 
get  out  100,000  cedar  shingles.  Luke 
thought  of  some  valuable  bird’s-eye- 
maple  trees  in  his  wood  lot  that  he 
could  get  out  to  market.  Morrill  plan¬ 
ned  to  raise  geese  and  Peking  ducks, 
for  he  had  a  fine  goose  pond. 

Little  Luke  agreed  to  plant,  hoe  and 
harvest  an  acre  of  White  Mountain  po¬ 
tatoes  each  summer.  Lib  was  to  slice 
and  cure,  with  her  own  hands,  five  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  dried  apples  each  year. 
Bub  thought  that  he  could  make  fifty 
gallons  of  maple  syrup  each  spring. 
There  were  at  least  a  dozen  other 
promising  ways  of  adding  to  the  fund. 


THEY  agreed  that  every  dime  and 
quarter  of  a  dollar  that  each  could 
earn  should  be  dropped  into  the  family 
pool;  and  that  raised  the  question  of 


what  they  should  use  to  hold  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  coins.  At  last  each  family 
decided  on  a  big,  two-gallon  stone  jug, 
which  they  would  keep  corked  in  the 
cellar;  and  as  often  as  a  Sylvester  got 
a  dime,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  half  dollar, 
he  was  to  run  downstairs  and  drop  it 
into  the  jug. 


THE  Sylvesters  had  never  had  so  fine 
a  time  as  they  did  that  year,  earning 
and  saving  up  money  for  that  trip  to 
Panama.  There  was  pleasant  rivalry,  of 
course,  between  the  four  families,  to 
see  which  should  save  fastest.  Out  of 
very  joyousness  they  told  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  about  the  plan.  The 
reporter  for  the  county  paper  visited 
them,  and  wrote  up  an  account  of  it — 
of  the  four  jugs,  and  of  the  cellars 
where  they  were  kept.  For  twenty  miles 
round  everyone  knew  about  it;  and 
everyone  smiled  and  said  what  a  re¬ 
markable  thing  it  was,  how  like  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age.  The  great  canal 
was  waking  the  whole  world  up.  Even 
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the  stay-at-home  Sylvesters  were  going 
to  see  it — all  twenty  one  of  them! 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  township 
was  stirred  by  the  awful  tidings  that 
came  from  Sylvester  Valley.  Every  one 
of  those  Panama  money  jugs  was 
gone — stolen ! 

The  Sylvesters  ran  and  rode  this  way 
and  that,  to  raise  the  alarm,  and  make 
inquiries.  Everyone  supposed  that  a 
thief  who  had  heard  about  the  jugs 
through  the  publicity  given  to  them, 
had  stolen  them  at  night;  that  would 
not  have  been  hard  to  do,  for  each  of 
the  farmhouse  cellars  had  bulkhead 
doors,  that  opened  from  the  yard  out¬ 
side. 

The  bereaved  Sylvesters  suspected 
nearly  everyone  who  had  come  over  the 


hill  that  week.  The  selectmen  of  the 
town  did  their  best  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery,  and  all  the  neighbors  aided  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  jugs.  Weeks 
passed,  however,  and  no  track  of  the 
thief  or  the  jugs  was  found.  The  Syl¬ 
vesters  gave  up  all  thought  of  going 
to  Panama.  To  their  friends  they  now 
•  talked  of  little  except  their  disappoint¬ 
ed  hopes. 

How  much  money  they  had  lost  the 
Sylvesters  themselves  did  not  know; 
they  had  kept  no  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  fund.  They  supposed,  however, 
that  the  jugs  had  contained  $1,700,  or 
more.  They  had  no  courage  to  star 
anew.  The  one  great  plan  of  their  lives 
for  a  trip  was  hopelessly  blighted. 
Apathy  settled  upon  Sylvester  Valley, 

ABOUT  that  time,  Mr.  Flint,  one  of 
the  selectmen,  called  at  Mitchell’s 
store  at  the  Corners,  one  afternoon,  to 
buy  a  grindstone.  As  he  was  loading 
it  into  the  back  of  his  wagon,  Mitchell, 
the  storekeeper,  said  “How  much 
spending  money  does  the  board  allow 
the  paupers  at  the  town  farm?” 

“We  don’t  allow  them  any,”  replied 
the  selectman.  “Why?” 

“Wal,  that  Beedy  Fodderstraw  that 
you’ve  got  at  the  farm  was  over  here 
the  other  day,  swelling  round  quite 
pompous,  and  he  bought  a  jackknife, 
and  a  brierwood  pipe,  and  three  plugs 
of  tobacco.  I  wouldn’t  give  them  to  him 
till  I  saw  his  money.  But  he  had  it  right 
enough — all  in  silver— put  it  right  down 
on  the  counter.  I’ve  been  wondering 
ever  since  how  much  pocket  money  our 
town  allows  to  paupers.” 

All  that  Flint  replied  was,  “Humph!" 

Beedy  was  not  an  idiot  by  any  means, 
but  he  was  not  quite  “all  there,”  as  the 
townspeople  said.  The  selectmen  hire; 
him  out  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  husk 
corn  among  the  farmers,  at  the  rate  0: 
one  bushel  of  ears  for  every  twenty  he 
husked.  No  one  else  could  afford  to 
shuck  corn  for  such  low  pay.  He  woul( 
husk  twenty-one  bushels  in  a  day,  ant 
carry  the  twenty-first  home  at  night  to 
the  town  farm  on  his  back,  crooning 
some  nonsense  of  his  own,  as  he  jogget 
along  the  road  in  the  dusk.  For  Beedy 
was  what  some  people  call  a  “rime 
fool,”  always  singing  senseless  little 
rimes,  like: 

Sylvester  jug,  Sylvester  jug. 

Full  of  money,  full  of  money. 

Several  who  met  him  in  the  highway 
that  fall  remembered  afterward  that 
they  had  heard  him  say  those  words  to 
himself,  although  at  the  time  they 
thought  little  of  it. 

In  some  respects  he  was  bright,  of 
at  least  sly.  He  was  strong,  and  a  worn 
derfully  long-winded  runner.  Without 
apparent  effort,  he  could  trot  four 
miles  on  a  stretch,  from  the  poorhouse 
to  some  farmer’s  barn,  where  the 
selectmen  had  found  him  a  job  husking 
com. 

THAT  fall,  Beedy  had  as  usual  been 
put  out  husking;  among  other 
places,  he  went  to  the  Tom  Sylvesters’, 
and  a  week  later  was  at  the  John  Henry 
Sylvesters’.  It  was  two  days  after  he 
finished  up  the  com  there  that  the  jugs 
disappeared.  Until  Mitchell  spoke  to 
Mr.  Flint,  no  one  thought  the  circum¬ 
stance  significant. 

After  his  conversation  with  Mitchell 
Mr.  Flint  went  to  a  young  man  named 
Simon  Robbins,  who  lived  two  miles 
rrom  the  town  farm.  Robbins  spent 
most  of  his  time  hunting  and  trapping 
“Sime,”  said  Flint,  “you  know  Beedy. 
over  at  the  ‘farm.’  I  want  you  to  watck 
him.  Watch  him  like  a  cat,  particularly 
evenings  and  the  first  part  of  the  night 
But  don’t  let  him  know  it.  Come  and 
tell  me  what  you  see  him  do.  You  shall 
have  a  dollar  a  day.” 

Simon  grinned.  “I’ll  bet  ye  I  can 
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Y  NEIGHBOR  says  the 
other  day.  “This  surely  is 
a  year  for  hay,  I’ve  filled  the 
barn  until  the  mow  is  crowded 
to  the  eaves  and  now  I’ll  have 
to  stack  the  rest,  by  gum,  that 
hay  has  sure  been  growin’ 
some.  Last  year  we  had  to 
stint  and  scrape,  my  cattle  all 
got  out  of  shape  because  they 
had  no  hay  inside  to  fill  them 
up  and  stretch  their  hide.  This 
year  I’ll  have  to  buy  some  kine 
to  eat  up  all  this  hay  of  mine, 
it  makes  a  feller  feel  right 
good  to  have  crops  yield  the 
way  they  should.  O'erflowing 
bins  and  bulging  mows  will 
make  life  happy  for  the  cows, 
they’ll  fill  the  milk  pail  twice 
a  day  and  help  to  make  my 
farmin’  pay.” 

My  own  alfalfa  ain’t  so  good, 
I  didn’t  lime  the  way  I  should, 
it’s  hard  work  to  inoculate,  so 
that’s  the  reason  that  it’s  late 
and  yellow ;  now  while  neighbor 
sweats  and  brags  about  the 
hay  he  gets,  I’ll  put  mine  up 
with  little  toil,  nor  take  a  lot 
from  out  the  soil.  If  it  don’t 
last  the  winter  through,  why, 
I’ll  find  something  else  to  do, 
my  oats  all  went  to  straw  this 
year,  so  when  the  thrashin’s 
done  I  fear  my  oat  bin  will  not  overflow,  but  I’ll  have  lots  of  straw  and  so  my 
cows  can  fill  themselves  with  that.  It  may  not  make  much  butterfat,  but  it  will 
make  a  good  strong  cud  for  them  to  chew,  and  with  a  spud  or  ear  of  corn  for 
nourishment,  them  cows,  when  winter-time  has  went,  should  be  in  shape  to 
go  on  grass,  or  browse  on  sprouts  of  sasafrass  and  give  some  milk  so  that  my 
check  from  cream  will  pay  my  tax,  by  heck.  But  now  I’ve  got  my  hay  all 
made,  and  so  I’m  restin’  in  the  shade ! 
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guess  what  it’s  for,”  he  said,  knowingly. 

“Wal,  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,  or 
you’ll  get  nothing  from  me,”  said  Se¬ 
lectman  Flint,  crisply. 

For  several  nights  Simon  watched, 
but  reported  that  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred;  on  the  sixth  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  news  to  tell.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  evening  before,  he  had  seen 
Beedy  climb  out  of  a  window  at  the 
poor  farm,  and  go  trotting  along  the 
road  toward  the  Shedd  place.  About 
two  miles  down  that  road  some  farm 
buildings  that  belonged  to  Roscoe 
Shedd  had  burned  several  years  before, 
and  had  never  been  rebuilt. 

Beedy  had  turned  in  at  the  yard  and 
trotted  to  an  old  well  behind  the  ruins 
of  the  house.  The  well  was  covered  with 
boards,  to  keep  stray  cattle  from  get¬ 
ting  in.  Simon,  who  had  followed  Beedy, 
had  seen  him  pull  away  a  part  of  the 
covering,  and  then  climb  down  into  the 
old  well. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  Beedy 
had  emerged  and  after  carefully  cover¬ 
ing  the  well,  had  trotted  back  toward 
the  farm.  Then  Simon  had  gone  to  the 
well  himself,  and  had  dropped  down 
first  a  match,  and  afterward  a  bit  of 
blazing  birch  bark,  which  lighted  the 
bottom  clearly.  What  he  had  seen  down 
there  had  made  him  open  his  eyes  wide. 

“I’ve  found  all  them  Sylvester  money 
jugs!”  Simon  exclaimed,  when  he  came 
to  report  to  Selectman  Flint.  “Beedy’s 
got  ’em  all  tucked  away  in  the  boarded- 
up  well,  back  of  the  Roscoe  Shedd  place 
that  was  burnt.” 

Selectman  Flint  looked  at  him  sharp¬ 
ly.  “Have  you  told  anyone?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Simon. 

“Very  well,”  replied  Flint.  “Keep 

quiet.” 

He  found  the  two  other  selectmen, 
James  Frost  and  Webster  Morrill.  They 
went  to  the  well  and  pulled  up  the  four 
jugs.  After  they  had  taken  a  glance  at 
the  contents,  they  drove  to  the  Tom 
Sylvesters’,  in  Sylvester  Valley,  and 
without  saying  anything  of  the  nature 
of  their  errand,  bade  the  family  send 
for  the  rest  of  the  Sylvesters. 


THAT  the  blasting  of  their  hopes  and 
plans  had  hurt  the  Sylvesters  deep¬ 
ly  was  evident  by  the  gloomy  expres¬ 
sions  on  their  faces.  As  they  came 
from  their  houses,  they  looked  curiously 
at  one  another,  and  at  the  three  select¬ 
men.  When  they  had  all  gathered 
round  the  wagon,  Selectman  Flint, 
Without  a  word,  pulled  the  horse 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet's  Garden 


Time  to  Slip  Petunias 

I  was  up  bright  and  early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  fussing  with  my  petunias,  getting 
them  ready  to  go  indoors  this  fall.  First 
I  pinched  off  four  or  five  inches  at  the 
tips  of  these  plants  and  took  off  all  but 
three  or  four  top  leaves  on  each  stem. 
I  had  mixed  up  some  soil  specially  for 
them,  half  sand  and  half  rich  loam 
sifted  together  and  arranged  in  a  bed. 
I  buried  about  three-fourths  of  each 
petunia  stem  in  this  soil.  ' 

Now  I’ll  have  to  keep  them  wet  down 
well  and  see  that  they  are  partially 
shaded,  until  they  get  their  root  sys¬ 
tems  going.  September  won’t  be  any 
too  soon  to  bring  them  indoors  for  the 
winter.  Before  then  I’ll  transplant  them 
into  pots.  With  a  ball  of  earth  around 
their  roots,  my  petunias  will  keep  right 
on  growing.  Of  course  I’ll  have  to  pick 
a  sunny  window  for  my  indoor  garden. 
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blanket  from  the  jugs,  and  asked  if 
they  recognized  them. 

With  cries  of  astonishment,  the  Syl¬ 
vesters  fell  upon  those  jugs.  First  the 
elder  Sylvesters  lifted  them,  and  shook 
them,  and  then  uncorked  them  and 
poured  out  a  part  of  the  contents,  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  was  really 
there.  Then  the  fathers  hurrahed  and 
the  mothers  shed  tears;  the  youngsters 
capered  round  the  yard  and  howled 
with  delight.  Joy  had  come  back  to 
Sylvester  Valley,  and  the  selectmen 
drove  away,  laughing. 

“Now  what  ought  to  be  done  to  that 
Beedy?”  asked  Selectman  Morrill. 
“He’s  caused  the  Sylvesters  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  we  can’t  let  it  go  by  with¬ 
out  notice.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  jail  him,”  remarked 


Flint.  “Court  wouldn’t  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible.” 

“The  thing  is  to  keep  him  from  be¬ 
having  so  again,  and  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  dangerous  character  in 
town,”  said  Selectman  Frost. 

No  one  really  knows  what  they  final¬ 
ly  did  in  the  matter.  In  some  of  his 
muttered  sing-songs  on  the  road,  Beedy 
has  intimated  that  the  selectmen  took 
him  to  the  well  one  night,  and  told  him 
they  would  fling  him  down  into  the 
water  unless  he  promised  that  he  never 
would  steal  again! 

The  stir  of  life  returned  to  the  valley 
over  the  hill;  and  the  great  joy  that 
comes  after  trouble  filled  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Sylvesters.  They  nailed  up  those 
bulkhead  doors.  “On  to  Panama”  is  the 
watchword  once  more  in  Sylvester 
Valley. 


“How  to  Make  Better  Dresses” 

Sewing  at  home  is  made  much 
easier  as  well  as  much  more  fin¬ 
ished  in  appearance  by  following 
Miss  Laura  I.  Baldt’s  dress-mak¬ 
ing  instructions  in  her  booklet 
called  “How  to  Make  Better 
Dresses.”  It  is  a  very  complete 
guide  to  home  dressmaking,  well 
illustrated  and  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Baldt,  who  has  taught 
textiles  and  clothing  in  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  this  very  helpful 
booklet  send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin  to  the  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  New  York. 
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I  paid  less— 
but  I  got 
more  for 


my  money! 


MOST  certainly  the  man  who  buys  a  new  Master  De 
Luxe  Chevrolet  pays  less  for  it  than  he  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  any  other  car  of  like  quality.  And 
most  certainly  he  gets  more  for  his  money  because  the 
Master  De  Luxe  Chevrolet  is  the  only  car  in  its  price 
range  that  has  a  solid  steel  Turret-Top  Body  by  Fisher, 
a  fine,  precision-built  Chevrolet  chassis  and  the  famous 
gliding  Knee-Action  ride.  The  net  results  of  these  features 
are  beauty  and  safety,  comfort  and  stability,  and  per¬ 
formance  and  economy  of  a  kind  that  can  be  found  only 
in  this  one  car.  Pay  less  and  get  more  for  your  money 
by  investing  in  a  new  Master  De  Luxe  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Compare  Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.M.A.C. 
terms.  A  General  Motors  Value 


TURRET-TOP  BODY  BY  FISHER  {WITH  FISHER  NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION)  .  .  .  IMPROVED  KNEE-ACTION  RIDE  .  .  . 
BLUE-FLAME  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE  WITH  PRESSURE  STREAM  OILING  .  .  .  WEATHERPROOF  CABLE-CONTROLLED 

BRAKES  .  .  .  SHOCK-PROOF  STEERING 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


I  REMEMBER  once  writing  here 
that  if  the  fellow  who  held  the 
mortgage  started  to  foreclose,  you 
should  let  him  have  the  farm.  At 
the  same  time  I  urged  those  who 
were  in  financial  difficulties  to  hang 
on  like  grim  death  to  the  means  for 
farming.  Particularly  did  I  stress 
at  that  time  the  accumulation  of 
young  healthy  cows  and  horses  and 
disease-free  flocks  of  poultry.  To¬ 
day  the  man  who  has  come  through 
the  depression  in  possession  of  the 
means  for  farming,  whether  or  not 
he  kept  his  farm,  finds  himself  in 
improved  financial  condition. 

Farms  vs.  Livestock  and  Tools 

As  I  reason  the  thing  through 
now,  however,  I  cannot  help  but 
draw  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
already  experienced  much  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  means 
for  farming  —  horses,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  second-hand  farm  tools  — 
which  we  are  likely  to  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  farms  are  about  due  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  value.  Good  business 
Policy,  therefore,  may  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  switch  some  money 
which  is  invested  in  the  means  for 
farming  into  land. 

Certainly,  if.  you  are  living  on  a 
good  farm  or  even  a  farm  which 
furnishes  a  good  farm  home,  the 
time  has  come  to  make  a  real  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  possession  of  it.  Wheth¬ 
er  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  distinctly  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  Good  business  means  better 
markets  and  higher  farm  values. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  future 
price  levels. 

Further  Deflation  Unlikely 

Practically  all  the  monetary  ex¬ 
perts  with  whom  I  have  talked  agree 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  run  into  a 
period  of  deflation  for  several  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these 
experts  are  now  worrying  about 
how  the  country  can  keep  the  dol¬ 
lar  from  having  such  low  purchas¬ 
ing  power  that  we  have  inflation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  means  for 
preventing  inflation,  the  experts  ap¬ 
pear  to  agree  on  one  fundamental 
and  to  disagree  sharply  on  another 
even  more  vital  one.  T hey  all  agree 
that  the  government  should  bal¬ 
ance  its  budget  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  second  fundamental,  that 
of  ways  of  guiding  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  the  experts  di¬ 
vide  into  two  schools  of  thought. 

Controlling  Gold  Content 

“School  Number  I”  believes  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  determined  by  its  gold  content  and 
the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
gold.  This  group  would  set  up  a 
monetary  authority  like  the  Supreme 
Court  with  a  mandate  from  Congress 
to  change  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 


keep  its  purchasing  power,  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  all  other  things, 
constant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  now  has  this  power 
delegated  to  him  by  Congress.  It 
expires,  however,  on  January  ist, 
though  he  may  extend  it  a  year  by 
executive  decree.  This  means  that 
sometime  between  now  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1936,  Congress  will  decide 
whether  it  will  take  back  control  over 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  or  set  up 
some  authority  to  exercise  such  con¬ 
trol  under  its  rules  and  regulations. 

While  this  country  is  considering 
the  matter,  England  is  actually 
varying  the  gold  value  of  the 
pound  from  day  to  day  through 
the  agency  of  the  open  gold  market 
in  London.  England’s  success  in 
thus  managing  her  currency  is  bound 
to  have  great  influence  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  To-date  most  Englishmen  seem 
pleased  with  what  they  are  doing. 

There  is  some  chance  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  country’s  once  more  go¬ 
ing  back  to  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  in 
the  dollar,  regardless  of  any  future 
value  of  that  gold,  may  be  one  of  the 
principal  issues  in  the  coming  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  The  question  is 
such  a  hot  potato,  however,  that  I 
look  for  both  major  parties  to 
dodge  it  if  they  can. 

The  Control  of  Credit 

The  second  school  of  thought 
among  monetary  experts  —  and  this 
school  seems  to  be  in  the  saddle  just 
now  —  believes  that  the  price  trends 
are  determined  by  the  volume  of 
credit  and  the  speed  with  which 
money  changes  hands.  This  school 
believes  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  can  be  kept  reasonably 
stable,  regardless  of  its  gold  content 
or  the  value  of  gold,  by  controlling 
the  volume  of  credit  which  is  issued 
in  the  country. 

It  further  believes  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  the 
power — and  this  power  is  sought  in 
the  present  banking  bill  —  it  could 


control  the  volume  of  credit  and 
thereby  prevent  periods  of  inflation 
and  deflation. 

At  the  present  time  this  theory  is 
so  much  in  the  foreground  that  the 
quarrel  over  the  banking  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  —  a  quarrel  which  is  led  by 
Eccles  on  one  side  and  Glass  on  the 
other — -  centers  around  who  is  to  be 
in  power  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
B^ard.  Glass  wants  the  bankers 
dominant;  Eccles  wants  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  past  record,  Eccles 
would  seem  to  have  the  edge. 

The  controversy  will  probably  be 
settled,  as  most  such  matters  are,  by 
compromise. 

How  We  Stand 

If  and  when  the  banking  bill  passes 
and  the  make-up  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  is  finally  agreed  upon, 
the  country  will  be  in  this  position 
as  far  as  control  of  the  future  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  con¬ 
cerned  : 

(1)  It  will  have  a  President  who 
will  have  supreme  authority  over  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  who 
will  be  in  position  by  executive 
order  to  raise  or  lower  the  price 
of  gold.  He  will  be  in  position  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  School  Num¬ 
ber  I  which  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  happened  seems  to  have  much 
tangible  proof  of  its  contentions. 

(2)  There  will  exist  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  regardless  of  how 
the  controversy  between  Eccles  and 
Glass  comes  out,  which  will  be  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Regional  Banks  than  the  old 
Board.  This  Board  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  authority  to  control  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  to  initiate  and  to  exe¬ 
cute  open  market  operations.  By 
these  devices*  the  Board  confidently 
expects  to  control  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  thus  carrying 
out  the  ideas  of  School  Number  II. 

Conclusion 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  country 
will  not  stand  for  a  repetition  of  the 
Hoover-Mellon-Mills  deflation.  If 
deflation  starts  in,  the  President  will 
be  in  a  position  to  stop  it  if  School 
Number  I  is  right;  or  if  School 
No.  I  is  wrong  and  School  Number 
II  is  right,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  be  in  position  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  both  will  be  able  to  move 
independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
each  other. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
unbalanced  budget.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  politician  who  balanced  a 


Definitions 

Can  you  guess  who  wrote  the 
following  definitions?  Every  time 
I  think  about  them,  I  get  a  kick: 

Profiteer :  A  man  who  sells  at 
the  market  when  prices  are  rising. 

Chiseler:  A  man  who  sells  at 
the  market  when  prices  are  de¬ 
clining. 


budget?  An  unbalanced  budget  in¬ 
evitably  means  that  the  dollar  will 
lose  purchasing  power. 

Looking  at  it  from  any  angle, 
the  old  farm  —  even  though  it  be 
mortgaged  to  the  hilt  —  begins  to 
look  like  a  pretty  good  piece  of 
property. 

*  *  * 

Roosters  Resistant 

Last  night  I  met  a  friend  who  is  a 
large  poultryman.  “Ed,”  he  said,  “I 
was  thinking  of  calling  you  up.  I  read 
what  you  had  to  say  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  about  your  pullets  suffer¬ 
ing  from  range  paralysis  on  the  range, 
while  the  cockerels  which  were  kept 
confined  didn’t  have  it.  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
raised  a  bunch  of  pullets  in  confinement 
and  that  they  had  range  paralysis 
much  worse  than  those  we  reared  on 
the  range.  What  I  think  is  that  the 
roosters  are  much  more  resistant  to  the 
disease  than  the  pullets.” 

Interesting,  isn’t  it?  I  guess  none 
of  us  have  the  answer  yet.  • 

In  the  meantime  we  are  starting  to 
house  tonight  at  Sunnygables  our  pul¬ 
lets  which  were  hatched  March  7th. 
They  are  a  fine  lot  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  there  has  been  much 
less  paralysis  this  year  than  the  last 
two  years.  Will  the  disease  run  out? 
*  *  * 

Time  to  Cull 

I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  eastern 
dairy  farmers  can  make  a  shrewd  move 
this  fall  by  chucking  some  cheap  home¬ 
grown  feed  into  cull  dairy  cows  and 
selling  them  off  for  beef. 

I  have  decided  to  do  this  myself  with 
every  animal  which  hasn’t  on  her  rec¬ 
ord  justified  her  claim  to  a  stanchion. 
Thanks  to  the  drought,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  to  the  AAA  processing 
taxes,  meat  prices  are  high  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  reaching  for  cheaper  cuts. 
Feed  on  many  eastern  farms  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  a  lot  of  it  is  of  poor  quality 
and  unsaleable.  For  once  in  her  life 
the  cull  dairy  cow  offers  a  market  for 
such  feed  at  meat  prices. 

Removal  of  such  cows,  in  addition, 
is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  profitable 
method  of  protecting  the  milk  market 
from  being  over-supplied.  Here’s  to 
Holstein  steaks  and  Jersey  roasts’ 


Out  in  the  Inlet  Valley  this  summer  we  have  ‘‘made  Hay”  several  different  ways.  At  Sunnygables  we  have  filled  a  sib> 
with  chopped  green  first-cutting  alfalfa  to  which  we  added  2  per  cent  molasses.  We  have  also  filled  a  mow  with  ^rie. 
chopped  first-cutting  alfalfa.  Two  of  our  neighbors  have  baled  many  tons  of  their  first-cuttings  right  in  the  field.  T']e 
picture  shows  a  scene  on  Weaver  Brothers’  farm  showing  how  a  very  fine  crop  “baled  up”  in  the  field.  It  s  been  a  very 
wet  summer  and  most  of  the  hay  which  all  of  us  have  put  up  long  has  been  seriously  hurt  in  quality  by  shouiert' 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


$25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bunk 
Bldg..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Facts  Not  Rubber 

“He  guaranteed  that  I  would  pass  the 
examination  and  that  the  money  would 
be  refunded  if  I  did  not  get  a  job.” 

A  correspondence  course  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  right  man  but  agents 
sometimes  stretch  facts  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point. 

Remember  these  points: 

1.  No  correspondence  school  can 
guarantee  a  civil  service  job. 

2.  Schools  will  not  stand  back  of 
agents’  verbal  promises  when  they  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  written  contract. 

3.  The  agreement  you  sign  is  an  iron- 
bound,  enforceable  contract.  Therefore, 
before  you  sign: 

Check  the  standing  of  the  school. 

Be  sure  you  want  to  take  the  course 
and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Good  Policy? 

“Is  the - Motorists  Association  a 

good  concern  from  which  to  buy  automo¬ 
bile  insurance?” 

Fill  in  the  blank  with  any  of  a  dozen 
names  and  the  answer  will  be  the  same. 
“NO.” 

Write  to  headquarters  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  will  tell  you  they  do  not  sell 
liability  insurance  but  it’s  strange  how 
many  fanners  get  the  “impression” 
that  they  are  buying  insurance.  In  most 
such  concerns  you  buy  a  membership 
entitling  you  to  an  impressive  looking 
list  of  services  which  in  our  opinion  are 
worth  far  less  than  your  membership 
costs.  Exceptions  are  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  affiliated 
dubs.  *  *  * 

New  Crop  Flooded  —  Old  Not 
Paid  For 

“Have  you  anything  to  report  on  my 
claim  against  William  Witmer  of  Fairport, 
N.  Y.  I  lost  all  my  crops  in  the  flood  and 
I  need  the  money.” 

To  this  reader  and  two  others  with 
similar  bills  for  produoe  bought,  we 
report  bad  news.  Letters  to  Witmer  are 
unanswered;  efforts  to  collect  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  We  tell  this  for  your  informa¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

New  Kind  of  Hunting 

“A  young  fellow  in  our  neighborhood  de¬ 
lights  in  running  over  any  of  our  hens  un¬ 
lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  road.  Can  we 
collect  damages?  He  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  hit  them  and  then  brags  about  it.” 

In  general  courts  hold  that  livestock 
has  no  business  on  the  highways  unless 
accompanied  by  an  attendant.  There¬ 
fore  damages  cannot  be  collected  from 
the  driver  who  injures  them.  In  fact, 
if  a  driver  hits  a  stray  cow  and  dam¬ 
ages  his  car,  he  may  collect  from  her 
owner.  Where  livestock  is  attended,  a 
driver  must  exercise  care  and  must 
stop  his  car  if  signalled  by  the  attend¬ 
ant. 

However  there  should  be  some 
remedy  for  the  smart  alec  who  deliber¬ 
ately  runs  over  hens.  Perhaps  a  local 
judge  would  slap  on  a  fine  for  reckless 
driving ! 

*  *  * 

Consistent  f 

Jam  returning  the  claim  as  uncol- 

tible  He  is  on  the  welfare,  has  been 
cfce  u  started  and  will  not  get  off  while 

can  stay  on.  The  claim  is  worthless.” 

The  claim  referred  to  was  for  maple 
syrup  order  from  a  subscriber,  appar¬ 
ently  with  no  intent  of  paying.  Though 
n  relief,  extra  spending  money  was 
ecured  by  this  enterprising  individual 
y  ordering  anything  anywhere  he 
could  get  credit  and  reselling  for  what¬ 
ever  he  could  get. 

Authorities  have  secured  promise  to 
°e  good  on  threat  of  removal  from  wel¬ 


fare  rolls.  Seems  to  be  no  way  to  help 
taxpayer  who  must  foot  the  bill. 

i}:  *  * 

Farm  Trade  Deserves  Best 

“I  expect  another  collector  around  here 
in  a  few  days.  The  last  one  told  the  wife 
that  these  stoves  were  made  for  the  farm 
trade  and  that  farmers  did  not  care  how 
dirty  they  were.” 

That  agent  will  never  get  rich,  neith¬ 
er  will  the  company  if  agents  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  such  fool  statements. 
Many  manufacturers  cannot  seem  to 
understand  that  farm  people  want  and 
are  entitled  to  equipment  just  as  good 
as  that  used  by  anyone  else.  The  com¬ 
plaint  concerns  a  stove  purchased*  on 
the  instalment  plan,  practically  paid 
for,  but  unsatisfactory,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  which  shows  no  great  desire 
to  make  it  satisfactory. 

*  *  * 

When  Dogs  Chase  Sheep 

"My  sheep  were  recently  chased  by 
dogs.  While  none  were  killed,  they  were 
damaged.  Can  I  get  indemnity  for  this 
damage?” 

The  New  York  State  law  provides 
for  indemnities  where  dogs  kill,  at¬ 
tack,  chase  or  worry  or  injure  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  Here  are  the  steps  to 
take : 

Immediately  notify  your  nearest  as¬ 
sessor. 

The  assessor  examines  the  animals 
hurt  or  killed  and  sets  their  value  if 
less  than  $50.  If  more,  all  town  as¬ 
sessors  or  at  least  a  majority  must 
meet  to  set  the  value  within  three  days. 

Assessor’s  report  is  filed  with  the 
county  treasurer  and  a  copy  given  to 
owner. 

If  owner  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  with¬ 
in  10  days  request  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  review  the  appraisal. 
Likewise  county  treasurer,  if  he  thinks 
amount  too  high,  may  ask  commission¬ 
er  to  review. 

If  neither  -owner  or  treasurer  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  appraisal,  county 
treasurer  mails  a  check  to  the  livestock 
owner. 

If  owner  or  county  treasurer  dis¬ 
agrees,  then  commissioner’s  decision 
is  final. 

If  further  injury  to  livestock  de¬ 
velops.  supplementary  claim  for  such 
injury  can  be  made  any  time  within 
six  months  from  original  injury. 

*  *  * 

Not  Much  But  Too  Much  to  Lose 

“I  answered  an  ad  in  a  newspaper  by 
the  Seldon  Service,  15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York,  to  do  homework  tracing  num¬ 
erals  in  bronze  paint  on  interchangeable 
price  tickets.  The  company  suggested  that 
I  write  to  the  B.  F.  Stanley,  dealer  in  art 
supplies,  1123  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
equipment. 

“I  sent  this  company  $1.00  for  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  never  received  them.  The  last 
letter  was  returned  to  me,  as  the  Stanley 
company  had  moved,  leaving  no  address. 
How  can  I  get  my  money  back? 

We  are  sorry,  but  doubt  if  you  will 
ever  get  your  money  back.  This  looks 
like  another  one  of  those  clever  home 
work  schemes  —  profitable  to  the  pro¬ 
moters;  disastrous  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  dollar.  Send  no  money 
to  such  concerns. 

*  *  * 

Keys  Found 

There  has  been  returned  to  us  an 
old  Orange  Judd  Service  Bureau  key 
ring  identification  tag,  number  295897'. 
Keys  were  found  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  will  be  more  than  glad  to  return 
them  to  the  owner  if  he  will  drop  us 
a  postcard. 


It  was  in  this  wrecked  automobile  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  C.  White  of  Danby,  Vermont,  were  badly  injured. 
The  accident  happened  this  Spring. 

To  Mr.  White  the  North  American  paid  $40.00  for  four 
weeks  total  disability  and  Mrs.  White  $50.00  for  five  weeks 
total  disability. 

Accidents  happen  without  warning.  Everyone  who 
drives  an  automobile  should  carry  personal  accident  in¬ 
surance. 


Claims  Recently  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  July  1,  1935  .  $395,509.76 

Paid  Policyholders  during  July  .  3,211.41 


$398,721.17 


( Paid  Under  the  Travel  Policy ) 


F.  F.  Dimick,  R.  I,  Windsor,  Vt . $  10.00 

,  Struck  bj  wagon — frac.  ribs 

Grace  Edwards,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J .  20.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises 

F.  H.  Bridges,  R.  2,  Wells.  Maine .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  ankle 

Mrs.  Katherine  Colburn,  Franklin.  N.  Y.  68.57 

Auto  collision — shock,  bruises 

Mrs.  Lida  G.  Monroe.  So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  40.00 
Auto  collision — injuries 

James  Conley,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  20.00 

Auto  collision — -inj.  forehead  and  face 

G.  C.  Farr,  Monkton,  Vt .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— frac.  shoulder 

Nettie  B.  Foster,  Rome.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  and  abrasions 

Marjorie  Kendall.  Durham.  N.  H. .  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  knee 

Helen  Knox.  Bridgeton.  N.  J. .  20.00 

Auto  struck  pole — cont.  thorax  &  shoulder 

Stephen  Shepsih  Est.,  Laurel.  L.  1 .  1000.00 

Auto  collision— mortuary 

Stephen  Breck,  R.  4,  Windsor.  Vt .  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — frac.  leg 

L.  0.  Elliott.  Otcgo,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision— conts.  and  abrasions 

J.  H.  Muster  Est.,  Marathon.  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Struck  by  train — mortuary 

C.  E.  Wightman,  R.  2.  Maryland,  N.  Y. ....  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  shoulder 

W.  H.  Read,  Avoca,  N.  Y .  47.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  fibula 

Harold  Kessler,  Rome.  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  wagon — dislocated  shoulder 


Ruth  Munch,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — contused  knee 

Arthur  Powell,  Dunbarton  Ctr.,  N.  H. . 

Auto  accident — inj.  hack  and  scalp 

M.  C.  White,  Danby,  Vt.  . „ 

Auto  collision — shock  and  cuts 

Clara  L.  White,  Danby  Vt .  . . 

Auto  collision — bruises,  strains  &  shock 

Ora  W.  Marshall,  Goffstown,  N.  H . . . 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  hip 

Dorothy  Mullinix,  Mt.  Airy,  Md . . . 

Auto  collision — inj.  head  and  arms 

Emil  Eisenhut,  Clinton,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident — frac.  humerus 

Cora  M.  Robinson,  VanEtien,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib,  contused  vertebrae 

A.  T.  Van  Marter,  Genoa.  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  truck — injuries 

Beatrice  E.  Crippen,  Oastleton,  Vt. _ 

Auto  accident — gen.  bruises 

F.  R.  Chase,  R.  2.  Schenevus,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  collision — scalp  wound 

Jessie  E.  James,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  collision — contused  leg 

I.  W.  Plank,  Westfield.  Pa. _ _ 

Auto  accident — injuries 


Eva  Patrell.  Otjsville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — bruised  wrists  &  feet 

P.  A.  Bella/ance,  Ashland,  N.  H . 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  and  pelvis 

M.  E.  Knapp.  R.  2.  Farmington,  Me. 

Auto  collision — inj.  ribs 

Martin  Fabricus,  Interlaken,  Mass . 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 


14.28 

20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
30.00 
20.00 
60.00 
30.00 
14.28 
20.00 
20.00 
12.86 
14.28 
20.00 
100.00 
20.00 
20.00 


(Paid  Under  the  Farm  Implement  Policy) 


Israel  Levine,  Greenfield.  N.  Y. 

Mowing  machine-  accident — injured  back 

G.  S.  Lanterman.  Star  Route.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Gored  by  a  bull — injured  knee 

John  Pawlak,  R.  I,  W.  Winfield.  N.  Y . 

Horses  ran  away — frac.  &  cont.  rib 


15.00  Clifford  Bishop.  R.  I,  Munnsville,  N.  Y.... 

Grain  drill  accident — scalp  wound 

25.00  Robert  Read.  R.  I,  Hackettstown,  N.  J . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

15.00  Norman  Smithlcy.  R.  I.  Cowlesville.  N.  Y. 

Cultivator  accident — inj.  shoulder 


15.00 


20.00 


10.00 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc . 


LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


What  Is  it  Doing 

§or 

Egg  Producers? 


--■Here  is  the  answer  of - — — 

I.  B.  MITCHELL  —ATWATER,  N.Y, 

46 1  have  used  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  nearly  four  years — 
Ship  six  to  eight  cases  twice  a  week  regular  except  during  the 
hatching  season.  The  three  main  reasons  why  I  use  this  ser¬ 
vice  are — we  are  sure  of  our  money — we  get  paid  according  to 
our  egg  quality — and  we  get  accurate  inspection  and  valuable 
advice  on  grading  and  packing  our  eggs  to  meet  market  require¬ 
ments.  I  believe  that  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  has  lowered 
the  handling  costs  and  improved  the  quality  of  all  nearby  eggs 
going  into  New  York,  and  I  also  believe  this  service  has  in¬ 
creased  the  net  returns  to  producers.” 


HERE  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  used 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  continuously 
since  it  was  first  organized.  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
thousands  of  other  producers  find  that  over  a 
period  of  time  this  service  has  increased  their  re¬ 
turns  in  relation  to  the  market  price  by  several 
cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  correct  in  his  belief  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
eggs  received  from  nearby  producers  by  G.L.F. 
Egg  Marketing  Service.  Following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  division  of  quality  in  receipts  of  large  white 
eggs,  July  1  to  14,  for  the  past  three  years : 


1933 

1934 

1935 

Fancies 

56% 

75% 

81% 

Specials 

23% 

18% 

16% 

Standards 

21% 

7% 

3% 

And  the  cost  of  marketing  eggs  in  New  York 
City,  including  receiving,  inspecting,  selling,  and 


collecting,  making  return  to  shipper,  has  been  cut 
in  half  by  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service — from  4 
cents  per  dozen  to  2  cents. 


Returns  to  producers  are  based  on  actual 
quality  of  eggs  received  and  actual  selling  price. 
Every  egg  producer  has  been  paid  regularly 
with  cashable  checks.  Eggs  are  carefully  in¬ 
spected  and  reports  sent  to  the  producer  with 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  egg  value.  In¬ 
dependent  egg  receivers  have  had  to  pay  higher 
prices  to  producers  to  keep  up  with  this  service, 
thus  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  has  benefited 
all  egg  producers  shipping  to  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  Egg  Marketing 
Service  at  190  Duane  Street,  the  G.L.F.  operates 
five  cooperative  egg  auctions  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Smithtown,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn.  These 
auctions  have  raised  egg  prices  in  the  areas  they 
serve,  established  a  definite  brand  of  quality  f°r 
nearby  eggs,  and  reduced  local  marketing  costs 
to  1  y2  cents  per  dozen. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  --  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Photographs  with  this  story  show 
plants  owned  by  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Young, 
retiring  president  of  the  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  Garden  Club. 


THE  more  I  work  with  plants, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  like  people.  Like  human 
beings,  they  can  manage  to  get  along 
and  keep  alive  even  when  growing 
conditions  are  not  perfect ;  but  when 
given  soil,  water,  air  and  food  to 
their  liking,  they  really  thrive. 

When  a  plant  is  put  into  a  pot  and 
taken  into  a  house  with  average  con¬ 
ditions  of  great  fluctuatioi  s  of  heat 
and  cold,  too  little  light,  and  what  in 
most  living  rooms  amounts  -  to 
drought,  it  certainly  is  up  against 
unnatural  surroundings.  That  is 
why  I  try  to  confine  my  window 
garden  to  such  plants  as  I  know 
are  able  to  stand  a  lot  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  aspidistra,  called  by  some  the 
cast-iron  plant,  is  a  good  example. 

It  grows  even  in  dark  hallways  with 
poor  light  and  dry  atmosphere,  but 
^  hen  given  more  gracious  surroundings  re¬ 
sponds  with  bigger  and  better  dark  green 
leaves,  of  graceful  habit. 

Sanseveria,  alias  bow-string  hemp,  alias 
snake-plant,  is  also  well  known  as  a  resister 
against  hard  living  conditions.  It  bears  up 
under  dryness  and  poor  light,  but  not  under 
cold,  as  it  comes  originally  from  warm  coun¬ 
tries.  The  variety  having  a  cream-colored 
border  is  considered  more  choice  than  the  all¬ 
green  kind. 

The  various  cacti,  very,  very  interesting  in 
their  great  variety  of  form  and  color,  also 
come  mostly  from  warm,  dry  climates  and 
therefore  hold  up  well  in  the  average  living- 
room,  if  they  can  get  the  sunlight  they  need. 
The  Christmas  cactus,  with  its  pretty  red 
flowers  in  bloom  about  holiday  time,  is  easy 
to  grow  and  offers  bright  color  at  the  time 
when  it  is  scarcest. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to 


The  large  tangerine  plant  in  the  center  was  started  from 
seed  about  four  years  ago.  It  is'  a  very  handsome  plant 
with  glossy,  dark  green  leaves.  The  little  polypodium  fern 
its  base  combines  with  it  attractively.  Note  the 
galvanized  pans  with  rims  to  prevent  leakage. 


This  small  fernery  was  planted  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Garden  Club,  with  a  variety  of  ferns,  aspidistra, 
sanseveria,  ivy  and  Wandering  Jew.  It  is  nicely  started 
now  and  by  the  time  winter  comes  it  should  be  a  thing 
of  beauty.  The  little  fernery  fits  nicely  in  front  of  the 
average  window. 


foliage  plants  because  I  do  not  have  the  three 
hours  of  direct  sunlight  a  day  which  a  plant 
must  have  if  it  is  to  flower  well.  I  manage  to 
contrive  a  rather  attractive  arrangement  in  a 
fernery,  placing  my  flat-sided  aquarium  in  the 
middle,  with  a  Japanese  rubber  plant  (cras- 
sula  or  jade-plant  if  you  like  these  names 
better),  at  each  end.  At  one  end  I  still  have 
room  for  a  deep,  narrow  glass  full  of  water 
with  a  long  funner  of  ivy  in  it;  this  I  train 
along  the  edge  of  the  ferhery.  Incidentally, 
the  ivy  is  rooting  nicely  and  soon  will  be 
transferred  into  a  pot  of  soil.  Wandering 
Jew  helps  to  fill  in  an  ugly  space  at  the  base 
of  the  rubber  plants,  besides  affording  a  pretty 
trailing  vine  over  the  edge  of  the  fernery. 

A  friend  has  a  tall  fern  stand  with  a 
large  bowl.  This  she  fills  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  some  upright,  others  trailing.  As¬ 
pidistra,  ferns,  a  small  sanseveria,  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  and  a  small-leaved  ivy  make  up 


A  graceful  arrangement  of  ferns, 
trailing  vines,  aspidistra  and 
sanseveria. 


her  easy-to-grow  and  attractive  combination. 

Another  friend  is  collecting  begonias  as  a 
hobby.  All  she  needs  is  a  leaf.  She  has  a 
pot  of  sharp  sand,  with  a  much  smaller  porous 
pot  sunk  in  the  middle,  thus  leaving  about  two 
inches  of  sand  between  the  pots.  She  corks 
the  hole  in  the  small  pot  and  fills  it  with 
water.  This  keeps  the  surrounding  sand  moist 
all  the  time.  She  sticks  the  stem  end  of  a 
begonia  leaf  into  the  soil,  having  cut  out  of 
the  leaf  several  semi-circular  pieces  about  the 
size  of  half  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  When 
the  leaf  is  large,  this  prevents  leaving  too 
much  surface  for  the  new  rootlets  to  support. 
She  usually  roots  three  or  four  at  a  time. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  she  trans¬ 
plants  the  rooted  leaf  into  a  pot  of  soil  and 
keeps  it  shaded  until  it  is  well  established. 
Then  she  moves  it  gradually  to  full  sunlight. 
Regularly  thereafter  she  turns  the  plant 
two  or  three  times  a  ( Turn  'to  Page  21) 


W  liat  I  Have  learned 
About  House  Plants 


(k 
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THREE  PATENTED  CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES  MADE  THIS  NEW 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRE  POSSIBLE 

THE  new  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  is  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever  built.  It 
has  54%  more  tread  rubber  to  give  your  car,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  implements 
the  greatest  traction  ever  known. 


Three  Firestone  patented  construction  features  have  made  it  possible  to  build 
a  tire  like  this.  Gum-Dipping,  the  Firestone  patented  process  which  soaks  every 
cord  in  liquid  rubber,  makes  it  possible  for  this  tire  to  stand  the  terrific  strains  and 
stresses  of  the  extra  pulling  power.  (Operating  on  tractors  with  as  little  as  eight 
pounds  air  pressure,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cord  body  be  very  flexible  and  very 
strong.)  Firestone  Tires  are  the  only  tires  built  that  are  Gum-Dipped. 


TWO  EXTRA  LAYERS 
GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 
UNDER  THE  TREAD 


The  tread  is  built  of  extra  tough  rubber  and 
designed  with  deep  grooves  between  scientifically 
placed  cross  bars,  giving  super-traction  and  long 
wear.  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  are  self¬ 
cleaning.  (Chains  are  not  needed.)  The  bars  of  the 
rubber  are  so  placed  that  they  will  not  bump  on 
paved  roads,  giving  you  easier  riding  and  longer 
wear. 


SUPER 

TRACTION 

TREAD 


TEXAS  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  W.  Wardlow,  McKinney,  Texas,  writes: 

“Approximately  28%  saving  in  fuel,  and  38%  more  acres  worked 
each  day,  and  am  able  to  go  through  any  kind  of  ‘tough  going’  due  to 
your  new  tread  design  on  the  Ground  Grip  lires.’’ 

OHIO  .  .  .  Mr.  G.  I.  Henning  of  West 
Salem,  Ohio,  writes: 

“Want  you  to  know  the  effectiveness 
of  your  pneumatic  tire  on  our  hinder — 
it  saves  time,  we  cut  grain  faster,  it  is 
easy  on  the  man  riding  on  thebinderand 
now  we  never  have  to  stop  to  tighten  up 
bolts.” 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
FOR  CARS 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
FOR  TRUCKS 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
FOR  TRACTORS 

4.40/4.50/4.73-21  . 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20  . 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

6.00-16 . 

$7-85 

8.50 

8.35 

10.55 

10.65 

11.95 

32x6  Truck  Type 

32x6  H.  D. 
6.00-20  _ 

6.50- 20  _ 

7.00-20  _ 

7.50- 20  _ 

$27.65 

36.25 

16.95 

21.95 
29.10 
35.20 

5.50- 16  _ 

6.00-16 _ 

7.50- 18  _ 

9.00-36  _ 

11.25-24  .  . 
12.75-28  . 

$11.05 

12.40 

17.45 

73.95 

66.60 

96.50 

OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 

GUARANTEE  . . .  This  heavy,  Super-Traction  tread  is  guaranteed 
not  to  loosen  from  the  tire  body  under  any  conditions,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone— featuring  Margaret  Speaks,  Soprano, 
and  the  Firestone  Choral  Symphony,  with  William  Daly's 
Orchestra  —  every  Monday  night  over  IS  .  B  .  C.  —  WEAF  Network 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  ...Chr 

Anderson,  Badger,  S.  D.,  says: 

“I  like  Firestone  Tires  because  the 
tractor  runs  easier,  uses  less  fuel,  travels 
faster  and  hauls  larger  loads.” 

NEBRASKA  .  .  .  Dr.  C.  E.  Larsen  of 
Tilden,  Nebraska,  writes: 

“I  purchased  a  set  of  your  new  Ground 
Grip  Tires  about  two  months  ago  for 
my  coupe  ...  I  have  not  been  able  to 
stick  this  car  in  mud  since  they  were  put 
on  and  they  have  already  saved  me  three 
sets  of  chains  and  I  would  not  be  without 
them  if  they  cost  double  what  you 
charge.” 

IOWA  .  .  .  Mr.  H.  Elsbury  of 
Sutherland,  Iowa,  writes: 

“With  Firestone  Tires  on  my 
McCormick  Deering  Tractor  and 
Separator  I  have  taken  in  over  $100  from 
farmers  I  could  not  reach  with  other 
wheels.” 

CALIFORNIA  ..  .Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hooker,  Highland  ,  Cal.,  says: 

“Firestone  Tires  have  proven  a  very 
profitable  and  satisfactory  investment 
in  caring  for  my  groves.  I  am  able  to  do 
better  work  in  about  25%  less  time.” 

See  your  nearest  Firestone  Auto  Supply 
and  Service  Store  or  Firestone  Tire 
Dealer  and  let  him  show  you  how  the 
new  line  of  Ground  Grip  Tires  will  save 
time  and  money  on  your  farm. 
Remember,  there  is  also  a  complete  line 
of  Firestone  Auto  Supplies  for  your 
automobile  needs. 

Ask  the  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  or  Dealer  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  Firestone  Farm  Catalog  of  Tires, 
Batteries  and  Auto  Supplies. 


Sass  and  J\_ pplesass 


Bunyan’s  Blue  Ox  Challenged 

Connecticut  was  so  far  superior 

to  all  of  the  other  states  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  oxen,  in  the  good,  old  ox  days, 
that  we  simply  cannot  allow  Paul  Bun¬ 
yan’s  Blue  Ox  to  go  unchallenged.  One 
could  wish  that  Paul  might  have  seen 
some  of  the  magnificent  Town  Teams,  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pairs  each,  that 
each  Connecticut  County  was  able  to 
show  at  its  annual  County  Fair.  Among 
the  hills  of  Litchfield  County  were  many 
blue  oxen,  like  Paul’s  except  that  they 
were  much  larger;  and  yellow  oxen,  green 
oxen,  purple  oxen,  pink  oxen  and  varie¬ 
gated  oxen  were  so  common  that  they 
attracted  no  attention  whatever. 

Down  where  New  London  County  and 
Middlesex  County  meet  Long  Island 
Sound,  there  are  extensive  salt  marshes 
where  the  farmers  used  to  cut  salt  hay. 
Horses  shod  with  big,  wooden  marsh 
shoes  mowed  the  salt  grass  and  oxen 
hauled  it  from  the  marshes.  In  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  farmers  developed  a 
race  of  web  footed  oxen  to  work  on  the 
salt  marshes  with  feet  like  those  of  a 
duck  or  goose. 

When  the  web  footed  oxen  proved  to 
be  somewhat  slow,  they  developed  a  race 
of  flying  oxen  that  flew  over  the  marshes 
and  took  off  the  salt  hay  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  St.  Nicholas  and  his  rein¬ 
deer  carry  presents  to  the  children  at 
Christmas  time.  This  writer  must  admit 
that  he  has  never  met  any  one  who  ac¬ 
tually  saw  one  of  the  web-footed  oxen  so 
he  has  to  take  it  from  hearsay  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  However  the  actual  existence  of  the 
flying  oxen  is  well  established.  A  group 
of  prominent  Hartford  politicians  were 
accustomed  to  attending  political  meetings 
and  banquets  at  Essex  and  Saybrook. 
They  assured  me  that  often,  on  the  way 
home,  they  have  seen  the  flying  oxen  in 
action. — G.  E.  B.,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Another  Great  Teacher 

After  reading  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  arti¬ 
cle  about  Principal  Lockwood  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  another  teacher  who,  each 
year,  is  lovingly  greeted  by  a  reunion  of 
his  former  pupils.  He  is  now  retired  after 
46  years  of  service,  sixteen  of  which  were 
spent  in  the  school  which  now  delights 
to  honor  him. 

Frederick  W.  Gray  of  Rushville,  N.  Y. 
entered  the  college  course  at  Geneseo 
when  he  was  only  thirteen,  intending  to 
enter  medical  college.  However  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  college  course,  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  had  to  stop  school  en¬ 
tirely  for  a  time.  Then  he  graduated  from 
the  Geneseo  Teachers’  Training  Class  and 
taught  for  a  while  in  rural  schools.  He 
was  principal  of  the  school  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  Y.  for  three  years  and  then  came  to 
Belfast,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  principal 
for  the  sixteen  years  which  still  remain 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  many  alumni. 
After  leaving  Belfast,  he  was  principal  of 
Rushville  school  for  seven  years.  The  six¬ 
teen  yearns  at  Belfast  formed  the  bonds 
which  every  year  call  back  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  women  from  far  places. 

One  of  his  greatest  services  was  the 
influence  he  exerted  over  us  to  go  on  to 
higher  things.  He  also  tried  to  get  us  to 
think  things  through  for  ourselves.  Many 
people  occupying  places  of  importance  to¬ 
day  thank  him  for  the  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  which  he  gave;  thank  him  for 
almost  compelling  them  to  go  on  to  higher 
schools  and  colleges. — W.E..R.,  New  York. 


While  they  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
feats  of  Paul  Bunyan’s  “ Blue  Ox ”,  t"e 
pair  owned  by  Arthur  Morrison,  Jr.,  °‘ 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y .,  do  the  work  on  J 
J6S  acre  farm  and  work  in  the  wood1 
in  the  winter.  They  are  three  years  old • 
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Keep  the  Pullets 


that  Will  Keep  You 


By  JAMES  E.  RICE 


All  of  the  pullets  shown  on  this  page  came  from  superior  pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry.  All  carry  wing  bands  which  show  their  age  and  parentage.  They 
were  hatched  about  March  1st  and  the  pictures  were  taken  about  August  1st. 

.  The  birds  in  Figure  1  are  two  of  the  least  desirable  which  have  sur¬ 

vived  normal  range  culling.  They  are  not  fully  developed  physically 
*  and  have  not  matured  sexually.  They  weigh  approximately  one-half 

pound  less  than  those  shown  in  Figure  2  and  one  pound  less  than  those  in 
Figure  3.  They  will  never  see  the  laying  house  because,  according  to 
Professor  Rice’s  observation  and  experience,  they  would  never  prove 
profitable  producers. 

The  pair  in  Figure  2  are  fairly  well  developed  individuals  and  are 
expected  to  produce  creditably. 

The  two  pullets  shown  in  Figure  3  are  exceptionally  fine  individuals, 
as  indicated  by  larger  size,  more  rapid  sexual  maturity,  and  evidences 
of  alertness  and  rugged  constitution. 


Doubtless  you  have 

been  culling  some  hens 
lately.  Their  yellow  shanks, 
shriveled  combs  and  lack  of 
feathers,  plus  their  listless 
side  glances  in  your  direction 
whenever  you  come  near, 
showed  them  to  be  unprofita¬ 
ble.  Some  of  them  never  did 
make  you  any  money ! 

Suppose,  last  fall,  that 
someone  had  pointed,  to 
twenty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred 
of  them  and  said,  “Those  pul¬ 
lets  will  never  pay  you  a  pro¬ 
fit;  they  will  be  a  liability  to 
you  rather  than  an  asset.” 

Would  you  have  fed  them  all 
winter,  only  to  cull  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer?  Of  course 
not. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  board  unprofitable  pul¬ 
lets  all  winter.  They  can  be  discarded  in  the  fall. 
Any  poultryman  with  a  seeing  eye  can  cull  by 
spotting  evidences  of  physical  weakness,  lack  of 
producing  capacity  and  lack  of  the  urge  to 
lay.  This  pullet  culling  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  avoid  parasites  and  disease.  Regardless  of 
whether  parasites  attack  weak  pullets  or  cause 
weak  pullets,  the  result  is  the  same.  We  must 
continually  breed  pullets  with  stronger  and  larger 
bodies,  capable  of  producing  more  eggs,  and 
larger  eggs  which  will  bring  a  premium  on  the 
market. 

The  reason  why  many  of  us  keep  all  our  pul¬ 
lets  is  because  hope  springs  eternal  that  the  poor¬ 
er  ones  will  “come  along”  better  once  we  get 
them  in  the  laying  houses.  If  we  have  plenty  of 
room  for  all,  the  temptation  to  keep  them  is  al¬ 
most  irresistable.  Do  not  do  it ! 

Cull  them  out  rigidly  and  sell  for  meat  those 
that : 

l-  Grew  slowly.  Size  alone  does  not  indicate 
vitality  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  pullets 
that  grow  most  rapidly  have  the  most  vigor.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  show  conclusively  that  chicks 
°i  the  same  variety,  incubated  on  the  same  tray, 
but  which  hatch  last,  are  weakest. and  show  the 
highest  mortality. 

■2.  Feathered  slowly.  There  is  a  close  con¬ 


nection  between  slow  feathering  and  low  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  mortality.  This  tendency  is  in¬ 
herited  since  breeding  and  selection  have  greatly 
reduced  it. 

3.  Show  lack  of  pigment  in  beaks ,  shanks , 
and  plumage.  The  reason  for  lack  of  pigment 
is  failure  of  the  digestive  system  to  manufacture 
sufficient  pigment.  This  is  so  important  that  it 
may  well  decide  a  poultryman  to  keep  a  yellow 
skinned  breed  so  he  may  use  pigment  as  a  guide 
for  culling. 


4.  Have  light  colored  eyes.  Lack  of  color  in 
the  iris  is  due  to  inheritance  or  to  fading  because 
of  disease  or  parasites. 

5.  Move  slowly.  A  pullet  acts  as  she  feels. 
Alertness  and  activity  indicate  good  health  and 
reflect  inherited  vitality  and  active  internal 
organs. 

6.  Have  small  combs.  Combs  are  the  best 
evidence  of  sex  maturity.  Color  and  growth  of 
comb  in  birds  of  the  same  strain  and  age  are 
closely  connected  with  the  development  of  egg 
making  organs.  Quick  growth  and  early  maturity 
show  inheritance  of  the  urge  to  lay,  which  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  health  and  size,  should  result  in  a  pro¬ 
fitable  pullet. 

The  best  way  to  cull  pullets  is  to  begin  the  day 
they  are  hatched.  There  is  a  danger,  especially 
where  extra  good  rearing  methods  are  followed, 
that  weakness  once  evident  may  be  covered  up 
temporarily.  But  though  you  may  not  see  it,  it  is 
still  there.  Cull  weak  birds  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
spotted. 

The  biggest  error  we  can  make  is  to  forget  that 
quality  is  more  important  than  quantity.  Better 
have  400  first  class  pullets  in  a  house  that  will 
hold  500,  than  to  keep  100  that  will  not  pay  for 
their  keep,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit. 
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We  Shall  Miss  Them! 

O  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post  life 
was  one  continuous  adventure,  and  they 
died  as  they  lived.  Could  they  have  chosen,  they 
would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  Not  for  them 
should  we  mourn,  for  their  gallant  souls  are 
winging  on  to  greater  adventures  Somewhere 
Else.  Instead,  let  us  save  our  sympathy  for  all 
the  millions  who  never  again  will  be  thrilled  by 
Post’s  magnificent  achievements,  like  flying 
around  the  world  in  8  days,  and  for  us  who  shall 
not  again  hear  Will  Rogers’  kindly  drawling  voice 
refreshing  our  over-serious  souls  with  his  humor. 
Will  was  the  greatest  laugh-maker  of  our  time, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  In  this 
worrying,  high-pressure  age,  perhaps  our  great¬ 
est  spiritual  need  is  just  to  laugh. 

“The  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth 
It  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own.” 

Of  far  more  use  to  mankind  are  such  men  than 
are  all  the  rulers  of  nations  with  their  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Men  make  the  captains  and 
the  kings,  but  they  depart  and  the  world  little 
cares  nor  long  remembers.  But  only  God  makes 
a  humorist,  and  long  does  he  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

“Aye,  wiser  than  the  wise  of  earth 
Art  thou,  old  knight  of  painted  face. 

Thank  God  for  all  the  ways  of  mirth, 

Thank  God  for  humor’s  saving  grace.” 

If  You  Want  Electric  Power  — 

NLY  1 1.8  of  the  6  million  farms  in  the 
United  States  are  served  with  electric  light 
and  power.  In  this  respect  northeastern  states 
are  fortunate,  for  34  per  cent  of  all  the  farms 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
have  electrical  service. 

New  Hampshire  leads  all  the  states,  with  63.5 
electrified  farms.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Utah,  and  California  are  all  close 
runners-up  for  second  place,  with  59  per  cent 
of  their  farms  having  electric  light  and  power. 
36.1  of  the  farms  in  New  York  State  are  elec¬ 
trified. 

Added  interest  has  been  given  to  electrifying 
more  farms  because  the  Federal  government  has 
recently  set  aside  $100,000,000  to  be  loaned  to 
light  and  power  companies,  to  municipalities,  or 
to  cooperative  associations  for  extending  rural 
electrification.  Thousands  of  farmers  now  with¬ 
out  electricity  are  wondering  how  to  proceed 
to  get  it. 

Here  are  a  few  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind : 

First,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  cost.  A 
special  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure  both 
electric  current  and  equipment  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rates.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  this 
service  can  be  secured  without  cost.  Neither  the 
government  nor  anybody  else  is  going  to  give 
anyone  service  or  equipment  free  of  charge. 
Therefore,  when  you  sign  a  petition  or  do  any¬ 
thing  else  to  get  electrical  service  for  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  everyone  should  understand  that  it 
must  be  paid  for. 

Almost  all  of  the  extension  plans  include  a 
minimum  charge,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  sum  per  month  by  every  user. 
For  example,  if  the  minimum  charge  is  $4  a 
month,  and  if  you  don’t  use  $4  worth  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  you  have  to  pay  the  $4  anyway.  This  is 
fair,  for  it  is  something  of  a  guarantee  to  the 
company  for  advancing  the  money  to  build  the 
new  lines.  This  minimum  charge  varies  with 
different  companies.  It  probably  should  be  re¬ 
duced  after  the  first  few  years. 

Extension  of  lines  into  new  territory  should 
consider  electric  service  to  most  of  the  good 


farms  of  any  neighborhood  or  county.  If  300 
more  miles  of  rural  lines  are  needed  in  a  county, 
then  no  plan  should  be  accepted  which  skims  the 
cream  by  building  only  100  miles  or  less.  If 
this  is  done,  the  remaining  farms  will  not  get 
electrical  service  in  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  lines  must  pay,  especially  after  they 
have  been  established  a  few  years,  and  a  power 
company  cannot  be  expected  to  extend  lines 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever  paying 
returns. 

To  be  considered  also  is  the  total  amount  of 
current  to  be  used  on  any  line.  Some  companies 
require  a  certain  number  of  farms  per  mile  be¬ 
fore  they  will  build  the  line.  A  better  way  is 
to  base  the  requirement  on  the  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  be  used,  not  on  the  number  of  farms. 
If  too  many  customers  per  mile  or  too  large  a 
volume  is  required  before  a  line  can  Be  built, 
then  many  good  farmers  on  roads  where  there 
are  not  many  other  farmers  may  never  get  elec¬ 
tric  service.  This  point  must  be  watched,  and 
both  farmers  and  power  companies  should  be 
fair  in  determining  the  exact  requirement. 

And  lastly,  farmer  customers  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  higher  rates  for  electrical  service 
than  city  customers  in  the  same  section  pay.  It 
costs  more  to  build  country  lines,  of  course,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  power  companies  will  take  a 
little  more  risk  in  building  these  lines,  farmers 
will  eventually  become  large  users. 

If  you  don’t  have  power  lines  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  this  is  a  good  time  to  think  about  get¬ 
ting  them  and  to  ask  your  farm  organizations, 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  near¬ 
est  power  company,  for  help. 


Maple  Sirup  Producers  Fight  This! 

FROM  early  pioneer  days  the  production  of 
maple  sirup  and  sugar  has  been  a  leading 
farm  industry  of  Vermont,  and  is  an  important 
product  in  several  other  of  the  northeastern 
states,  including  New  York.  This  industry  is 
now  threatened  by  a  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  maple  sugar  and  sirup,  which  would 
permit  greater  quantities  of  these  products  to 
come  in  from  Canada,  our  only  competing  coun¬ 
try. 

In  1859  the  United  States  produced  52,900,000 
pounds  of  sirup  and  sugar  in  terms  of  sugar, 
while  Canada  only  produced  13,500,000  pounds, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  we  did. 
But  in  1933  the  production  of  the  United  States 
had  slipped  to  18,700,000  pounds,  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  Canada  had  increased  to  18,400,000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  Canada  now  produces 
as  much  of  these  products  as  does  the  United 
States. 

In  1931  the  tariff  on  maple  sugar  was  reduced 
from  8c  a  pound  to  6c,  and  on  maple  sirup  from 
5/4  to  4c.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  United  States 
producers,  for  it  immediately  caused  an  increase 
in  imports  from  Canada.  But  now,  in  order  to 
work  out  a  new  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
.Canada,  it  has  been  proposed  to  throw  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  producers  to  the  dogs  by  reducing 
the  tariff  on  maple  sap  products  further.  If  this 
is  done,  it  is  likely  to  ruin  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Demand  for  maple  products  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  Adulteration  is  a  grave 
proolem,  and  imports  from  Canada  even  with  the 
present  tariff  amount  to  two  to  four  million 
pounds  per  year.  In  fairness  the  tariff  should 
be  increased  instead  of  reduced. 

This  proposal  must  be  vigorously  opposed,  and 
maple  producers  are  the  ones  to  do  it.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Maple  Sugar  Makers  Association,  John  B. 
Hathorn,  president,  Burlington,  Vermont,  is  lead¬ 


ing  the  fight  to  maintain  a  fair  deal  for  United 
States  maple  sap  producers.  If  you  are  a  pro¬ 
ducer  write  Mr.  Hathorn  for  advice  on  how  you 
can  help,  or  write  your  own  views  directly  to 
your  representative  in  Congress  and  ask  him  to 
help  you  protect  your  interests. 

Can  a  Balky  or  Runaway  Horse 
Be  Cured? 

OU  have  heard 
X  that  old  chest¬ 
nut  about  Uncle 
Joe’s  balking  mule. 
One  day  he  balked 
(the  mule,  not  Joe), 
and  after  two  hours 
unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Joe’s  part  to 
change  the  mule’s 
mind,  the  country 
doctor  came  along, 
climbed  out  with  his  hypodermic  needle  and  in¬ 
jected  some  potent  medicine  into  the  mule’s  hide. 
Away  went  the  mule  lickety-split,  leaving  Uncle 
Joe  standing,  open-mouthed,  on  the  road  behind 
him.  “Doc,”  he  shouted,  “What  did  you  put  in 
that  there  mule?”  The  doctor  told  him.  “Good,” 
said  Joe,  “Jab  me  quick  with  the  same  stuff  so  I 
can  catch  him.” 

Many  are  the  jokes  that  are  told  about  balking 
horses,  but  it  is  no  joke  when  you  pay  a  good 
price  for  a  horse  only  to  find  that  -he  has  his 
own  ideas  about  staying  put.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
in  our  big  family  of  readers  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  curing  either 
balking  or  run-away  horses.  Let’s  pass  that  ex¬ 
perience  on.  We  will  pay  $1  for  all  the  good  let¬ 
ters  on  curing  either  run-away  or  balky  horses 
which  we  have  room  to  publish.  Letters  should 
be  from  actual  experience,  and  not  much  over 
100  words  in  length.  Mail  them  to  Editorial  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York,  not  later  than 
October  1. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  is  perhaps  fitting  with  the  passing  of  Will 
Rogers,  the  world’s  greatest  humorist,  to  quote 
in  this  little  corner  two  or  three  of  his  typical 
sayings  which  made  folks  laugh  and  at  the  same 
time  made  them  think. 

Rogers  was  a  typical  American  —  so  was  his 
humor.  He  had  a  little  Indian  blood  and  he  once 
said  that  his  ancestors  did  not  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower  —  they  met  it ! 

Here  are  a  few  others  of  his  sayings  that  I 
like : 

“Every  invention  during  our  lifetime  has  been 
just  to  save  time.  Two  hundred  years  from 
now  history  will  record :  'Americans  conceived 
many  odd  inventions  for  getting  somewhere,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  to  do  when  they  got 
there.’  ” 

*  *  * 

“Visited  the  Louisiana  capital  today.  They 
have  buttons  on  the  desks  and  they  vote  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  a  marvellous  way  to  vote,  but  Huey 
runs  the  switchboard  so  it  don’t  matter  much 
which  button  the  boys  press  —  all  the  answers 
come  out  'Yes’.” 

*  *  * 

Irving  Cobb  once  introduced  Will  Rogers  to 
President  Coolidge.  “Bet  you,”  said  Will,  “that 
I  can  make  the  President  laugh  the  first  time  I 
meet  him.”  The  bet  was  accepted,  and  when 
the  introduction  was  made  Rogers  said :  “Let’s 
see !  what  is  your  name  ?  I  didn’t  quite  catch 
it.”  Coolidge  broke  into  one  of  his  rare  laughs 
and  replied:  “It  is  Calvin  Coolidge.” 
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T he  Old  Warpath  of  the  Nations 


LAKE  PLACID 


FOR  nearly  200  years,  from  1609, 
when  Samuel  Champlain  first  saw 
the  lake  that  bears  his  name,  to  the 
end  of  the  Revolution,  the  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Lake  George  country  was 
the  scene  of  bloody  struggle— first 
between  the  French  and  the  English, 
and  then  between  the  English  and  the 
Americans,  for  control  of  these  key 
waterways  which  separate  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  New  York  and  the  South. 

Using  the  map  and  the  pictures  on 
this  page  as  guides,  come  with  me 
for  a  few  moments  for  a  trip  along 
this  old  “Warpath  of  the  Nations.” 


Montreal! 


ST.  JOHNS! 


PLATTSBURG 


LAKH  CHAMPLAIN" 

/bridge 


/FT.  ANN 
GLENS  FALLS 


Left,  above  circle,  is  the  Champlain 
Memorial  Lighthouse,  Crown  Point,  Lake 
Champlain.  This  is  the  only  lighthouse  in 
the  world  in  the  form  of  a  monument. 
Inscription  reads: 


FT.  EDWARD 

V  ! 


SARATOV 

SPA 


SARATOGA 
BATTLE  FIELD 


L 


By  EDITOR  ED 


Let’s  start  from  Albany,  where,  in 
1609,  Henry  Hudson  came  sailing  up 
the  river  that  was  named  for  him. 
From  Albany  we  travel  northward 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  now  a  great 
park,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  visited  an¬ 
nually  by  thousands  of  visitors.  Here 
are  122  springs,  heavily  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  containing  in 
varying  proportions  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  sodium,  magnesium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  many  other  minerals. 

From  the  springs  of  Saratoga  it  is 
not  far  to  the  old  Saratoga  battle¬ 
field,  where  Burgoyne’s  ambitious 
invasion  from  Canada  ended  in  de¬ 
feat  on  October  7,  1777.  The  battle 
of  Saratoga  is  counted  among  the  15 
most  decisive  battles  in  the  world, 
for  it  marked  the  turning  point  of 
the  Revolution. 

Next  stop  on  our  map  is  Fort 
Edward.  A  fort  was  first  erected 
there  in  1709,  and  another  in  1755 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
For  a  time  the  Americans  made  it 
their  headquarters  after  being  driven 
out  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  in  1777  by 
Burgoyne.  We  will  also  want  to  stop 
at  Fort  Ann,  scene  of  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Americans 
during  Burgoyne’s  southward  march. 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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1609  1909 

To  the  memory  of 
SAMUEL  CHAMPLAIN 
Intrepid  navigator 
Scholarly  explorer 
Christian  Pioneer. 

Erected  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Vermont  in  commemoration  of 
the  discovery  of  the  lake  which  bears  his 
name. 


Right,  above  circle ,  are  the  pool  and 
some  of  the  buildings  at  the  new  State- 
owned  Spa  at  Saratoga.  Americans  spend 
fortunes  to  restore  their  health  at  European 
mineral  springs,  forgetting  or  not  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  have  here  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  at  Saratoga  one  of  the  greatest  Spas 
in  the  world.  The  curative  value  of  these 
Saratoga  springs  was  known  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  the  Saratoga  country  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  summer  camping  ground  of  the  Iroquois. 


Circle:  Every  American  should  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  walk 
with  bowed  and  reverent  head  through 
this  gateway. 


Fort  Neilson ,  a  fortified  barn,  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  blockhouse  shown  above, 
when  Revolutionary  soldiers  fought  for  free¬ 
dom.  This  present-day  blockhouse,  erected 
on  Saratoga  Battlefield  by  Conservation 
Department  of  State  of  New  York,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  built  in  Revolutionary  times. 
The  timbers  used  for  it  were  taken  from 
one  of  the  old  forts. 

There  are  at  least  two *  reasons  why 
every  American  should  visit  the  Saratoga 
country.  One  is  to  see  the  mineral  springs 
in  the  great  State  park  here;  the  other 
is  to  behold  the  spot  where  our  forefathers 
fought  to  turn  the  tide  of  Burgoyne’s  in¬ 
vasion  and  make  possible  a  new  nation. 

Burgoyne  told  his  King,  George  III, 
that  in  order  to  defeat  the  colonists  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  mast  separate  New  England 
and  the  South  by  getting  control  of  the 
Champlain  and  Hudson  River  valleys. 
Burgoyne  said  he  was  the  man  to  do  it, 


and  in  1777  he  set  oat  from  Canada  to 
march  through  the  Champlain  country.  In 
the  meantime  another  British  army  was  to 
march  northward  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York,  and  still  another 4  under  General  St. 
Leger,  was  to  land  at  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  march  eastward  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  All  three  British  armies 
Were  to  meet  at  Albany  after  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  been  thoroughly  licked. 

But  they  reckoned  without  the  ragged 
Continentals!  St.  Leger  was  defeated  at 
Oriskany  by  General  Herkimer;  the  British 
army  from  New  York  never  even  got  start¬ 
ed  up  the  Hudson;  and  Burgoyne  met  his 
Waterloo  at  Saratoga,  October  7,  1777, 
where  this  blockhouse  now  stands.  It  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution. 

“Yes,  here  they  fought. 

Within  these  woods  —  these  picturesque 
ravines 

Were  staged  the  most  decisive  battle  scenes 
Of  all  oar  history!  Here  common  men 
In  common  danger ,  met  as  heroes  then. 
Holding  their  lives  as  nought  —  that  all 
might  share 

One  boon  —  the  right  of  Freedom!’' 
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WE  sold  the 
first  apples 
we  harvested  on 
the  local  market 
without  washing, 
and  customers,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  as 
usual,  stopped  to 
ask  if  the  apples  were  all  right  to  eat. 
People  are  becoming  more  and  more 
exacting  when  they  buy  fruit;  they 
want  apples  not  only  free  from  spray 
residue  but  with  the  surface  polished. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  ap¬ 
ples  carry  less  than  .01  grains  of  ar¬ 
senic  oxide  and  .018  grains  of  lead  per 
pound  of  fruit.  If  fruit  carries  .01 
grains  of  arsenic  oxide,  it  will  carry 
about  .025  grains  of  lead.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  small  tolerance  for  arsenic  and 
lead  will  compel  us  to  wash  most  of 
our  fruit.  While  at  first  this  seems 
like  a  hardship,  I  believe  we  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  better  finish  of  the  pack  and 
by  the  better  advertising  we  can  give 
our  apples.  Unfortunately  the  use  of 
lead  arsenate  for  spraying  fruit  has 
received  so  much  publicity  that  con¬ 
sumers  believe  all  fruit  must  be  wash¬ 
ed  before  it  is  safe  to  eat.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  state  on  the  package  that  the  fruit 
has  been  washed  and  carries  no  harm¬ 
ful  residue.  Wrapped  apples  have  this 
statement  on  the  wrapper. 

Washing  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 
to  remove  lead  and  arsenic  from  ap¬ 
ples  grown  in  heavily  sprayed  orchards. 


minutes,  being  constantly  in  touch  with 
brushes  over  the  bath.  The  apples 
pass  through  a  spray  of  clean  water 
which  removes  all  traces  of  acid,  and 
then  pass  over  a  mat  of  cloths  which 
dry  and  polish  the  apples  which  are 
then  sorted  and  packed.  For  a  100 
gallon  tank  we  use  a  new  solution  af¬ 
ter  3,000  bushels  have  been  washed. 
During  the  day  we  test  frequently  to 
be  certain  that  the  correct  acid 


plus  the  right  spreader  gives  good  cov¬ 
erage  without  runoff  and  incidentally 
simplifies  washing. 

Apple  growers  with  acreages  too 
small  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  a 
washer  may  solve  the  difficulty  by  us¬ 
ing  lead  arsenate  for  the  first  cover 
sprays  and  using  oil  and  nicotine  for 
later  applications.  The  exact  time  to 
stop  using  arsenate  will  depend  on  the 
variety  of  apples  and  on  the  gallons 


Like  more  big  growers,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  follow  a  spray  program 
on  late  varieties  that  leaves  a  spray 
residue  heavier  than  allowed  by  the 
federal  government.  We  can  polish 
apples  with  a  brush  but  this  will  not 
remove  the  spray  residue  around  the 
stem  and  blossom  ends,  so  we  wash 
them  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  amount  of  acid  depending  on  the 
amount  of  residue.  Wealthies,  to  be 
harvested  next,  will  require  about  1% 
per  cent  of  acid.  Some  early  apples 
were  washed  just  to  make  them  more 
attractive.  This  year’s  bigger  crop  re¬ 
quires  a  better  job  of  selling. 

Where  a  high  finish  is  wanted  on 
apples  sprayed  with  oil  late  in  the 
season,  a  chemical  developed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  and 
called  “Vatsol”  will  help.  It  aids  in 
cleaning  the  fruit,  prevents  foaming  in 
the  washer  and  gives  a  better  polish. 
Vatsol  is  now  sold  commercially. 

We  purchased  the  simplest  com¬ 
mercial  washer  in  the  market.  There 
is  a  large  tank  through  which  the  ap¬ 
ples  travel  slowly  for  two  and  a  half 


Right  —  Bright,  clean, 
washed  apples  attract 
customers.  Plenty  of 
publicity  about  spray 
residue  has  convinced 
many  consumers  that  ap¬ 
ples  must  be  washed  to 
be  fit  to  eat.  At  first 
thought  this  seems  like 
a  hardship  to  growers 
but  is  it  not  possible  that 
we  should  grasp  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  advertise? 


Below  —  A  simple  but 
efficient  apple  washer 
which  washes ,  polishes 
and  dries  the  fruit  on 
our  farm.  If  the  size  of 
your  farm  does  not  per¬ 
mit  investment  in  such  a 
machine,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  make  a  washer 
at  home. 


strength  is  being  maintained  and  add 
more  acid  if  necessary.  If,  due  to  too 
little  acid,  enough  arsenic  accumulates 
in  the  bath,  burning  of  the  fruit  will 
result. 

We  keep  the  spray  residue  problem 
in  mind  when  we  plan  our  spraying 
program.  We  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  use  oil  or  nicotine  to  con¬ 
trol  the  codling  moth,  we  never  use  a 
sticker  that  interferes  with  washing, 
and  whenever  we  use  a  fungicide,  we 
add  lime  to  the  spray.  Without  these 
precautions  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
when  washing,  to  use  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  acid  solution,  at  a  temperature 
of  100°F,  and  also  a  degumming 
agent.  A  combination  of  oil,  lead  and 
casein  in  a  spray  usually  spells  wash¬ 
ing  trouble.  After  trying  most  of  the 
spreaders  and  stickers  on  the  market, 
we  find  fish  oil  and  fish  oil  soap  most 
satisfactory. 

We  use  fewer  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  per  tree  than  some  growers,  per¬ 
haps  not  over  half  the  amount,  yet  we 
get  clean  fruit,  due  we  believe,  to  the 
system  we  follow.  Care  in  applying 


of  spray  material  used  per  tree.  Con¬ 
sult  with  your  county  agent. 

It  costs  us  about  a  half  cent  a  bushel 
for  the  material  to  wash  apples.  A 
good  washer  that  will  handle  from 
1,500  to  2,000  bushels  a  day  will  cost 
about  $1,000.  Labor  costs  will  vary 
with  th%  size  of  the  crop.  While  a 
washer  can  be  built  at  home  for  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  commercial  washer, 
the  commercial  machines  not  only  wash 
but  polish  the  fruit  and  do  a  job  so 
much  better  that  I  believe  the  extra 
cost  is  warranted,  at  least  where  a 
grower  has  15,000  bushels  or  more  to 
wash  each  season.  Most  of  the  earlier 


The  spray  program  required  to  control 
pests  on  late  apples  leaves  a  spray 
residue  heavier  than  Federal  tolerance 
allows. 


colleges  have  plans  for  homemade 
washers  which  you  can  get  if  interest¬ 
ed.  The  total  cost  of  washing  apples 
should  not  exceed  five  cents  a  bushel. 


Spraying  Equipment 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
“American  Fruit  Growers  Fifty  Year 
Club,”  who  is  inquiring  about  the  kind 
of  tractors  and  sprayers  we  are  using. 
He  says  that  in  his  section  most  apple 
orchards  of  150  to  200  acres  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  number  of  “fill-up”  stations, 
centrally  located.  They  then  use  400 
gallon  spray  rigs,  preferably  on  rubber, 
tractor  drawn,  and  carrying  two  leads 
of  hose.  I  like  the  rubber  tires  because 
they  do  not  pack  the  soil  so  badly.  We 
use  track-laying  tractors,  500  gallon 
sprayers,  with  steel  tires  8  inches  wide 
for  those  in  the  rear  and  6  inches  for 
those  in  the  front.  We  use  the  service 
tanks  also,  with  a  number  of  “fill-up” 
stations  so  that  every  time  a  sprayer 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  orchard,  a  tank 
is  waiting  to  refill.  This  allows  each 
spraying  crew  to  devote  almost  its  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  application  of  spray 
material,  with  a  minimum  of  time  lost 
for  refilling  the  sprayer.  Although  we 
have  a  large  number  of  “ fill-up ”  sta¬ 
tions  well  located  throughout  the  orch¬ 
ard,  still  we  increase  the  efficiency  of 
each  crew  about  fifty  per  cent  by  add¬ 
ing  the  service  tanks.  It  also  keeps  our 
tractors  and  sprayers  off  the  road.  Most 
tractors  and  sprayers  are  not  built  to 
stand  much  road  travel  without  undue 
depreciation  and  repair. 


T he  Old  Warpath  of  the  Nations 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


Glens  Falls,  on  our  route,  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  little  city  of  21,000,  first  settled  in 
1763.  It  is  on  the  Old  Military  Road  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Edward  and  the  head  of 
Lake  George. 

Now  we  come  to  lovely  Lake  George 
itself.  It  is  36  miles  long  and  has  been 
a  popular  resort  for  more  than  100 
years.  Northward  along  the  west  side 
of  this  picturesque  lake  we  travel  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  possibly  the  most 
interesting  old  fort  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Here  was  the  scene  of  a  70-year 
long  contest  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  control  of  the  American 
continent.  Fort  Ticonderoga  has  been 
possessed  in  turn  by  three  nations — 
French,  English,  and  American. 

North  from  Ticonderoga  we  come  to 


the  new  Lake  Champlain  bridge,  the 
only  vehicular  bridge  across  the  lake. 
It  forms  a  great  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  Vermont  and  the  New  England 
highways  and  the  Adirondacks  and 
New  York. 

From  this  bridge  we  swing  westward 
to  Lake  Placid,  Saranac  Lake,  and  the 
Adirondacks;  then  bear  again  to  the 
Northeast  until  we  come  to  Platts- 
burg,  scene  of  land  and  naval  battles  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Today  it  is  used  as  a 
United  States  army  base  and  military 
training  camp  for  citizens  in  summer. 

Leaving  Plattsburg,  we  go  on  to 
Rouses  Point  and  St.  John’s,  both  rich 
in  historical  associations.  And,  lastly* 
we  come  to  Montreal,  beautiful  Cana¬ 
dian  'metropolis,  which  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  Champlain  trail. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


By  FRANK  APP 


washers  have  been  discarded  because 
they  were  too  complicated.  If  you  can¬ 
not  find  a  washer  which  is  simple  to 
operate  at  a  cost  you  can  afford,  I  sug- 


How  We  W ash  Apples 
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After  taking  out  the  old  canes,  the  berry  patch  looks  like 
this.  There  is  the  promise  here  of  a  good  crop  next  summer. 

Late  Summer  Pruning 
of  Raspberries 

By  A.  M.  DAVIS 


NOW  that  the  harvest  season  for 
raspberries  is  over,  I  am  planning 
to  set  aside  a  few  days  in  the  near 
future  for  pruning.  Raspberries  need  to 
be  pruned,  and  should  be  pruned  every 
year  to  insure  good  yields  that  are 
easily  harvested.  I  think  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  prune  in  the  late  summer  after 
picking  is  over,  rather  than  wait  until 
spring  and  prune  then.  The  object  of 
this  late  summer  pruning  is  to  remove 
all  of  the  old  canes  since  the  fruit  next 
year  will  be  borne  on  the  new  growth 
which  came  up  this  year. 

With  the  rows  definitely  marked  out, 
and  with  a  pair  of  sharp  pruning  shears 
or  a  raspberry  pruning  hook  or  knife, 
I  go  through  and  cut  out  the  old  canes. 
I  like  to  wear  a  pair  of  old  gloves  so 
that  I  can  gather  them  up  without  get¬ 
ting  too  many  thorns  in  my  hands  and 
pile  them  at  the  end  of  the  rows  to  be 
destroyed  later  on  by  burning. 

When  you  do  this  don’t  forget  that 
you  probably  have  more  new  canes 
than  you  need.  Of  these  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  will  be  sickly  canes  and  their  grow¬ 
ing  is  going  to  use  food  that  should  be 
used  to  produce  fewer  and  stronger 
canes.  For  that  reason,  when  you  see 
a  sickly  cane  or  a  cane  which  is  out  of 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  cut  it 
out.  This  tends  to  develop  good  strong, 
healthy  canes  for  next  year’s  bed. 

After  the  row  has  been  thoroughly 
pruned  and  cleaned,  -I  carry  out  all  the 
old  wood  and  by  starting  a  fire  with 
some  dry  material,  burn  this  trash. 
This  simple  operation  helps  somewhat 
in  controlling  pests  and  will  certainly 
give  the  plantation  an  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  stimulate  good 
healthy  canes  by  removing  competition 
in  growth  for  next  season’s  fruit  crop. 

*  *  * 

For  the  Home  Garden 

Next  spring  I  plan  to  set  out  some 
small  fruit  for  home  use  here  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.  What  varieties  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants  would  you  suggest? 

F  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  new¬ 
est  strawberry  varieties,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  recent 
introductions  of  excellent  quality.  As 
you  undoubtedly  know,  strawberries 
vary  greatly  in  their  adaptability  to 
different  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
but  we  have  found  that  several  of  the 
kinds  have  a  wide  adaptability.  Three 


excellent  station  seedlings  are  the  Cler¬ 
mont,  Culver  and  Catskill.  Culver  is 
especially  suited  to  canning,  although 
it  is  also  an  excellent  table  variety.  If 
you  have  room,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  also  try  two  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  berries,  the  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Both  of  these  kinds  produce  high  qual¬ 
ity  fruits,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
space  the  plants  of  these  last  two  var¬ 
ieties.  For,  if  the  plants  are  closer  than 
9  inches  apart,  the  fruit  crop  is  liable  to 
be  shy.  As  very  little  fruit  is  obtained 
from  plants  set  in  the  fall,  we  recom¬ 
mend  making  a  planting  in  the  early 
spring. 

Many  new  red  raspberries  are  also 
coming  to  the  front.  Newburgh,  a  Sta¬ 
tion  production,  produces  very  large, 
firm  fruits  of  good  quality.  By  this 
coming  fall  another  seedling  will  be 
named  and  introduced  by  the  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Testing  Association  of  this  city. 
It  has  a  large,  conical,  attractive  berry. 
I  would  recommend  that  you  try  a  few 
plants  of  this  one  also.  An  excellent 
purple  that  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  owing  to  vigor  and  productiveness 
of  its  plant  has  been  named  the  Sodus. 
Its  fruits  are  also  large  and  of  good 
quality.  There  are  several  excellent 
black  raspberries.  As  you  probably 
know,  the  Cumberland  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er  have  been  the  old  standard  kinds.  If 
you  want  a  good  early  sort,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  try  Bristol. 
Naples  makes  an  excellent  late  kind. 

If  you  set  out  a  few  gooseberries,  you 
should  by  all  means  include  the  Poor- 
man,  which  possesses  excellent  flavor, 
and  also  the  Chautauqua  and  Fredonia. 
The  Chautauqua  is  an  old  European 
sort,  but  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  for 
this  locality. 

As  for  red  currants,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  kinds  that  are  very  satisfactory 
for  the  home.  In  this  list  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  Wilder,  Red  Cross,  Cherry, 
Perfection,  and  Red  Lake.  The  last 
named  was  recently  introduced  by  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  and 
judging  from  preliminary  tests,  it 
seems  worthy  of  a  more  extensive  trial 
in  this  state. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
growing  of  these  small  fruits,  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  we  can  send  you 
circulars  that  give  explicit  directions 
as  to  pruning,  fertilization  and  care. 

— Richard  Wellington, 

New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station ,  Geneva.  N,  Y. 


VALUE ! 


PHILCO  38B  A  stunning  Baby 

Grand !  New  “balanced”  features 
include  Illuminated  Tuning  Dial, 
Tapered  Volume  Control,  Perman¬ 
ent  Field  Dynamic  Speaker,  special 
Philco  High-Efficiency  Tubes,  “Plug¬ 
in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit  and  long 
life  A  Power  Unit.  Beautiful  three- 
toned  satin-finish  cabinet. 


PHILCO  38F  A  full-sized  floor  type  Console  of  hand-  ^ 

some  Walnut,  with  all  the  “balanced”  features  listed  above. 
Complete  with  batteries  ......  VV 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $70) 

NEW  1936 

BATTERY-OPERATED 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


Here  it  is  —  America’s  leading  battery-operated 
radio!  A  new  1936  Philco  specially  designed 
for  unwired  homes  —  at  an  amazingly  low  price! 
Unexcelled  reception  of  standard  American 
broadcasts,  PLUS  police  calls,  aircraft  and 
amateur  stations.  Tremendous  power,  great 
selectivity,  clear,  natural  Philco  tone  —  and  the 
lowest  cost  battery-set  operation  in  all  radio! 
See  and  hear  it  at  your  nearest  Philco  Dealer’s! 


American-Foreign  Battery-Operated  Philcos  $59.95  up 
Battery-Operated  Philcos  That  Cover 

Every  Broadcast  Service  in  the  Air  $79.50  up 

32-Volt  Philcos  for  Farm  Lighting  Plants  .  .  $59.95  up 

ALL-ELECTRIC  PHILCOS  PHILCO  AUTO  RADIOS 

up  ★  $42-95  up 


Liberal  Trade-in  Allowance  —  CONVENIENT  TERMS  ! 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington.  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

'  221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

•  7  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

BOSKIN  BROS..  INC. 

280  Central  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 
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20%  Protein 
GUARANTEED 


100  POUNDS  NET 

HEAVY 


^\)FFA40 


SWEETENED 
CORN  PRODUCTS  REPINING  CD. 

6t  HOW.  OfnCTS-KfW  fgHUSA 
PROTON  MINIMUM  20* 

FAT  minimum  I* 
fibre  maximum  7* 

.  w«"sunTNrtED 
*  CORN  SB6AR  MOLASSES  , 


HEAVY 

SWEETENED 

BUFFALO 


for  economical 
and  productive 
late-summer  feeding 


Between  now  and  tlte  time 
your  cows  go  back  in  the 
barn  is  a  critical  period  of 
the  feeding  year.  Keep  up 
production — and  save  money 
on  your  feed  bills— by  sup¬ 
plementing  pasture  with 
Heavy  Sweetened  Buffalo. 

Feed  Heavy  Sweetened  Buf¬ 
falo  as  50%  of  your  grain 
ration. 

4  4 


PALATABLE— 
Highly  Digestible 

4  4 

The  Com  Sugar  Molasses 
contained  in  Heavy  Sweeten¬ 
ed  Buffalo  is  largely  Dex¬ 
trose,  a  completely  soluble 
blood  sugar. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago 


Slant-sided  sash  greenhouses,  usually  painted  green,  are 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  landscape  in  the  Kalamazoo 
celery  section.  Houses  are  almost  as  close  together  as  on 
a  city  street.  Five  acres  is  about  an  average  sized  farm. 


Kalamazoo- 
Famous  for  Celery 

Bv  PAUL  WORK 


KALAMAZOO,  Michigan,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  muckland  "celery  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  country,  production  dating 
back  70  years  or  more.  And  on  some  of 
the  land,  celery  has  been  growing  prac¬ 
tically  continuously  ever  since.  Some  of 
New  York’s  muckland  pioneers  came 
from  there,  notably  the  Van  der  Meids 
of  South  Lima. 

One  of  the  main  streets  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  extends  up  through  the  muck, 
part  of  which  is  inside  the  city.  Other 
patches  are  seen  along  streams  within 
the  urban  area..  Most  of  the  holdings 
are  small,  around  5  acres,  operated  by 
Hollanders  of  the  same  migration  which 
in  about  1848  brought  Wayne  and  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  their  good  Dutch 
folks  as  distinguished  from  the  col¬ 
onial  Dutch  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys.  They  are  thrifty  folks,  not 
given  to  plunging  or  rapid  change,  liv¬ 
ing  simply  and  saving  a  bit  all  the 
while  Their  homes  are  modest  but  well 
kept. 

Celery  production  Is  very  intensive. 
The  early  crop  begins  to  mature  in 
June  and  that  without  benefit  of  sash 
as  in  Orange  County,  New  York.  Even 
then  a  second  crop  had  been  set  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  was  coming  on  for 
August  or  September  maturity.  Plants 
are  started  in  little  stove-heated  sash 
greenhouses  with  slant  sides. 

Irrigation  of  the  Skinner  typo  is 
commonly  employed  but  has  not  been 
needed  this  year.  Various  types  of  Gold¬ 
en  Self  Blanching  are  grown  with  al¬ 
most  no  green  celery.  Around  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  is  commonly  used. 

Blanching  with  boards,  as  was  com¬ 
mon  in  New  York  fifteen  or  more  years 
ago,  is  the  usual  practice.  Celery  is 
harvested  continuously  from  July  1st 
on,  and  boards  are  used  many  times 
each  season.  There  is  little  heavy  har¬ 
vesting  of  whole  fields  in  a  week  at 
Kalamazoo,  but  other  and  newer  sec¬ 
tions  operate  on  a  larger  scale.  Paper 
is  not  favored  for  several  reasons, 
among  them  a  feeling  that  it  does  not 
do  an  even  job,  sagging  away  from  the 
row  between  the  wire  arches  that  hold 
it  in  place.  Boards  would  be  pretty 
costly  if  replaced  now. 

There  are  cold  storage  houses  at 
such  points  as  Decatur,  Portage,  and 
Comstock  but  not  at  Kalamazoo.  Own¬ 
ers  buy  celery  outright  for  the  most 
part  and  then  wash  and  sell  it  during 
the  winter  just  as  the  crop  from  the 


fields  is  handled  in  the  summer.  Some 
growers  rent  storage  space  at  50  or  60 
cents  a  2/3  crate  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  buildings  are  not  nearly  as 
large  as  those  east  of  Rochester  and 
they  are  little  used  except  for  celery.  A 
storage  at  Decatur  has  a  belt  washer 
with  a  powerful  spray  similar  to  those 
used  in  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

Most  growers  in  New  York  harvest 
the  bulk  of  the  celery,  whether  early  or 
late,  during  a  short  period,  loading  cars 
or  trucks  of  2/3  crates  in  the  rough 
and  shipping  to  cpnsuming  centers  to 
be  washed  there  or  else  taking  it  to 
storage. 

At  Kalamazoo,  the  crop  is  harvested 
in  small  lots  almost  continuously.  It  is 
trimmed  and  washed  at  the  farm  and 
tied  in  bunches  of  2  to  4  or  in  dozens. 
The  latter  are  usually  irregular  in 
shape  but  later  in  the  season  they  are 
made  into  square  bunches.  Much  of  the 
crop  is  loaded  into  trucks  like  cordwood 
without  benefit  of  package  or  paper. 
Trucker-buyers  encourage  this  because 
they  want  to  sell  at  a  bargain  but  it 
is  certainly  rough  on  the  celery. 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


William  Meninga  is  a  good  muckland 
gardener.  Hard  work,  careful  planning 
and  thrifty  management  have  brought 
modest  but  continued  success  to  many 
of  these  good  “ celery  Dutchmen .” 

Below  —  Early  celery  partly  harvested, 
with  boards  for  blanching.  The  second 
crop  is  planted  between  rows. 


SILOS 


We  can  promise  you  quick 
service — a  quality  product 
and  a  very  attractive  price, 
at  this  time.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  know  about 
our  famous  patented  fea¬ 
tures  before  buying  any 
silo.  Write  today  to  our 
nearest  sales  branch  for 
free  literature. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 

Sales  Branches 
J.  M.  Frawley,  800  State  St. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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Ndw — within  reach  of  every  dairy¬ 
man — a  real  good  silo  at  a  real 
low  price.  Permanent  or  portable. 
New,  rigid  door  front  system,  and 
steel  band  anti-buckle  construc¬ 
tion.  Prompt  delivery  on  short 
notice.  Send  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices. 

CRAINE,  me. 

27  PINE  ST.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F  DIBBLE  SEFDGROWER,  Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  T, 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
in  Deere,  25c;  Mc- 
ick-Deering,  10-26 
and  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST..  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Wc  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


First-class  resilient 
filler  for  mattresses, 
Pillows,  cushions,  up¬ 
holstering,  hen  nest, 
dog  bedding,  etc. 
(washable).  Sample, 
one  dime;  10  pounds 
$2;  50  pounds  $5.  postpaid. 

SWAMP  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Hahnville,  Louisiana. 


FOR  SALE:  Flour  and  Feed  Mill,  70  Barrel  capacity 
for  flour,  2500  lbs.  of  feed  per  hour,  railroad  siding, 
ample  storage  space  for  grain,  old  established  and 
operating  business  in  Flemington  farming  community, 
near  metropolitan  area.  HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
NATIONAL  BANK,  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS, 
PUMPS,  FILTERS, SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Richman’s  Corn  Harvester.  1‘oorman’s  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company.  Salina,  Kansas. 


ROOFING  PAPER  — 3  Ply  Smooth  or  Slate.  $1.65  per 
roll.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MILLIS.  MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 

•  For  a  Night 

•  For  a  Week 

•  For  a  Month 

600  ROOMS  With  Bath, 
From  $2.50 
Unlimited  Parking 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 


CIDER 
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Those  CCC  boys  are  repairing  flood  damage  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Colegrove 
near  Ithaca.  They  are  straightening  the  stream  channel  and  building  a  place 
for  cattle  to  cross.  There  are  now  about  1500  CCC  and  TERA  men  doing 
such  work  in  the  flood  area  with  funds  furnished  through  TERA  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  aim  is  to  do  emergency  work  first,  putting  farms  on  an 
operating  basis  and  preventing  further  damage,  and  to  clean  up  more  thorough¬ 
ly  later. 

Credit  is  due  President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Lehman,  and  other  officials  who 
cut  red  tape  to  make  such  work  possible.  American  Agriculturist  suggested 
this  plan  in  the  July  20  New  York  edition. 


How  Crops  Are  Looking 

Wet  Weather  Harts  Beans ,  Onions,  and  Late  Cab¬ 
bage.  Potato  Blight  Shows  Up  in  Some  Sections. 


FALL  is  harvest  time  and  growers 
are  naturally  interested  in  crop  and 
market  prospects.  Hisre  are  a  few  late 
facts  and  figures  on  several  important 
cash  crops  in  the  Northeast. 

POTATOES.  The  latest  crop  report 
jumped  the  estimated  potato  crop  from 
367,589,000  bushels  to  376,957,000  bush¬ 
els,  still  somewhat  below  last  year’s 
crop  of  385,421,000  bushels. 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the 

crop  has  improved  considerably  and 
now  a  yield  of  260  bushels  per  acre  is 
indicated,  with  a  total  production  of 
41,600,000  bushels,  as  compared  to  last 
year’s  record  crop  of  55,250,000  bushels. 
Aroostook  County  has  had  too  much 
rain  and  some  blight  is  reported,  which 
makes  the  outlook  a  bit  uncertain. 
Rest  of  New  England  expects  average 
or  better  than  average  yields. 

In  New  York  State  the  outlook  is 
spotted.  Floods  in  the  Southern  Tier 
have  injured  the  crop,  particularly  in 
Steuben  County.  Many  fields  through¬ 
out  the  state  are  weedy  and  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  have  done  a  lot  of  damage.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Hardenburg  and  Femow  of 
Cornell  have  recently  been  traveling 
the  state  and  report  a  little  blight  in 
some  sections,  with  conditions  good  for 
its  spread.  In  Steuben  and  Allegany 
counties  crop  is  expected  to  be  one-half 
of  normal  but  in  Central  New  York 
and  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
state,  potatoes  look  better  than  usual. 
Forecast  for  New  York  is  for  25,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  last  year’s  yield 
of  32,550,000  bushels. 

Long  Island’s  crop  was  cut  by  hot, 
dry  weather  in  June  and  July,  which 
resulted  in  a  severe  infestation  of 
aphids. 

In  Pennsylvania  late  varieties  made 
an  excellent  growth  along  the  last  of 
July  but  stands  are  rather  irregular 
and  some  late  blight  is  appearing. 
Forecast  is  for  24,180,000  bushels;  last 
year,  34,000,000. 

CABBAGE.  Cabbage  acreage  in  late 
states  shows  5  per  cent  less  acreage  in 
Domestic  and  6  per  cent  less  acreage 
in  Danish  cabbage.  However  the  con¬ 


dition  of  the  Domestic  crop  on  August 
1  promised  355,300  tons,  5  per  cent 
•  larger  than  last  year.  , 

In  New  York  State  crop  of  Domestic 
is  forecast  at  102,000  tons  compared 
with  113,000  tons  last  year.  In  some 
New  York  State  fields  the  effect  of  too 
much  moisture  shows  up  as  well  as 
some  disease  and  damage  caused  by 
cabbage  worms. 

Much  of  the  Danish  acreage  in  New 
York  State  got  a  late  start.  Many 
plants  died,  making  very  uneven  stands. 
Acreage  of  Danish  is  19,200;  last  year 
21,350. 

ONIONS.  In  Connecticut  Valley  yields 
of  set  onions  have  been  good  but  weath¬ 
er  conditions  during  July  were  unfav¬ 
orable,  both  temperature  and  rainfall 
being  above  normal  and  the  seed  crop 
blasted  badly.  Very  light  yields  of  seed 
onions  are  expected  from  most  fields. 

In  New  York  State  flood  damage  in 
several  areas  reduced  the  acreage  and 
winds  and  hot  weather  have  caused 
some  tip  burns  in  several  areas.  The 
Elba  region  has  lacked  moistur*  and 
there  was  some  hail  injury  recently. 
Madison  and  Oswego  counties  had  too 
much  moisture.  Blight  is  showing  .up 
and  there  has  been  some  damage  from 
hail.  Indication  at  present  is  for  a 
New  York  State  crop  of  2,782,000-100 
pound  bags,  compared  with  2,475,000 
bags  a  year  ago.  Production  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  is  considerably  above  a 
year  ago  and  for  the  entire  country 
the  expected  crop  is  11,206,000  sacks  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of 
9,283,000  sacks  and  a  five  year  average 
of  13, 350, ,000  sacks. 

In  New  Jersey  onion  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  yields  are  well  up  to  av¬ 
erage.  Set  onions  average  about  600 
bushels  to  the  acre;  seed  onions  around 
400  bushels.  South  Jersey  suffered 
some  damage  from  root  rot. 

BEANS.  In  New  York  State  many 
beans  were  planted  late  and  will  need 
a  late  fall  to  mature.  Also,  in  many 
areas  there  has  been  too  much  rain 
for  the  best  growth  of  anything  except 
weeds.  The  figures  comparing  this 


COW  AND  HEN  FEED  (Thousands  of  Bushels) 


New  York  ,J”ited  States 

1934  1935  5  yr.  average  1934  1935 

Corn,  bushels .  21,286  23,328  2,562,147  1,377,126  2,272,147 

All  Wheat,  bushels .  4,416  6,478  860,571  496,929  607,678 

Oats,  bushels .  23,408  28,413  1,217,646  525,889  1,187,000 

Barley,  bushels  . .  .  3,969  4,816  282,841  118,348  286,653 

Buckwheat,  bushels  2,911  2,295  8,277  9,042  7,821 

Tame  Hay,  tons.  .  .  3,506  5,258  69,591  52,269  75,212 


Above  figures  are  as  indicated  by  crop  conditions  on  August  first. 


year’s  expected  crop  with  last  year’s 
crop  and  the  five  year  average  follow: 
(by  100  pound  bags) 

5-year  average  1934  1935  (forecast) 


New  York  ....  11,858,000  10,369,000  13,631,000 

Michigan  .  3,244,000  3,377,000  3,774,000 

Montana  _  380,000  174,000  394,000 

Idaho  . 1,566,000  1,342.000  1,512,000 

Colorado  .  1,279,000  279.000  1,861,000 

New  Mexico ..  605,000  66,000  585,000 

California  .  3,348,000  3,752,000  3,752,000 

United  States  11,858,000  10,369,000  13,631,000 


Kalamazoo  —  Famous  for  Celery 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

There  are  a  number  of  dealers  who 
ship  small  orders  to  produce  jobbers, 
grocers,  hotels  and  clubs.  They  have 
extensive  mailing  lists  and  do  a  fairly 
thriving  business.  Most  of  them  use  a 
crate  with  framed  ends,  12  x  18”,  with 
slats  to  suit  the  size  of  shipment.  These 
crates  are  usually  lined  with  paper  and 
in  winter  the  bunches  may  or  may  not 
be  wrapped.  Others  put  up  an  excellent 
pack  in  flat  crates  about  5  x  12  x  18” 
carrying  15  bunches  of  2  to  4  stalks, 
well  trimmed  and  tied,  wrapped  with 
parchment  and  protected  with  paper 
liners. 

Much  celery  in  these  flats  also  goes 
to  terminal  markets  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission.  There  are  a  number  of  coop¬ 
eratives  in  the  region  but  their  service 
does  not  reach  to  central  packing  and 
selling  service.  Some  do  little  more 
than  maintain  a  loading  platform  where 
consignments  are  sorted  out  for  var¬ 
ious  commission  houses  and  sent  on 
their  way.  The  Hamilton  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Muskegon  Celery 
Growers’  Association  are  doing  more. 

The  small  growers  of  Kalamazoo 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  real  coopera¬ 
tion.  Even  so,  they  are  probably  doing 
a  bit  better  than  the  average  of  New 
York’s  bulk  growers. 


Here  is  another  good  example  of  the 
late  beloved  Will  Rogers’  original 
homely  American  humor: 

‘‘Out  on  the  Rogers’  ranch  at  Oologah, 
where  I  spent  yesterday,  Herb  Mc- 
Spadden,  my  nephew,  had  to  take  a 
milk  stool  and  whack  an  old  cow  over 
the  rear  end.  She  was  hoarding  her 
milk.” 


24  Hour  TRUCK  DELIVERY 


Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave. 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  SiloCo.,hedncrveek 


on  ALL  GRANGE 


Exclusive 
Features.  Pat¬ 
ented  Alger  Arch  Miracle 
Door — nothing  like  it  in  the  field. 
Exclusive  Rod  Anchoring  System 
does  away  with  all  cables.  Silo 
stays  in  place.  Buy  the  best. 
Save  time,  money  and  labor. 


A  FEW  GRANGE  a  mm  mm 

REBUILT  SILOS  *  /  S 

AS  LOW  AS 


YOU  GET  real  dependability — and  economy — with  a 
new  Willard  Farm  Light  Battery.  Built  in  large  capacity 
sizes,  they  will  take  care  of  your  electrical  household 
appliances — give  unusually  long  life  and  actually  reduce 
power  costs  oh  any  make  of  plant.  Priced  very  low  on 
a  generous  time  payment  plan  designed  to  fit  present 
day  incomes.  Why  not  enjoy  the  convenience  and  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  of  a  dependable  Farm  Light  Battery? 
Write  for  complete  details.  WILLARD  STORAGE  BAT¬ 
TERY  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


IPARE-TIME  PROFITS 


Have  you  ever  invented  anything?  A  novel 
invention  may  produce  something  salable 
if  patented.  Send  today  for  my  FREE  Book 
"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  CLARENCE  A. 
O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  736  Adams 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COMBINED  BULL  HALTER  AND  CONTROLLER  — 

Allows  dangerous  bull  to  run  with  herd  with  little 
danger  to  family;  saves  stabling  costs;  money  back 
guarantee;  write  for  details. 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  PLATTEVILLE,  WISCONSIN. 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  U 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


Porcelain 
Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20’  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22)^’ Wide 


MAIL  COUPON  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores  —  new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  of  a  century.  Deal  direct 
with  the  men  who  actually  make 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE — mail  coupon. 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

6.  FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 


Mirs.,  aui  Kocnester  A 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  Free 
Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  ^'RangeQ 
Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  Furnace  □ 


Name. 


THU  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfre. 

801  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Warehouse:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Address. 


(Please  print  name  plainly) 


‘A  Kalamazoo, 

XUS  Direct  to  You" 


City 


. State  .  . . 

(It  costs  only  I c  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  back  of  a  Govt.  Post  Card) 
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ROBENS  FARMS,  Inc. 

Offers 

Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  50th 

BORN  NOV.  15,  1934. 

MOSTLY  WHITE.  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL.  WELL 
GROWN.  A  SON  OF  SIR  WALKER  INKA 
HOMESTEAD.  GRAND  CHAMPION.  OREGON, 
1924,  1925  AND  1926.  20  A.R.  DAUGHTERS 

AND  3  PROVEN  SONS.  DAM  IS  K  0  I  ROSA¬ 
LIND.  RECORD  1ST  CALF,  3  YR.  OLD,  305 
DAYS:  MILK  1 1 175.3,  FAT  374.4.  CARRIED 
CALF  254  DAYS.  SHE  IS  A  LARGE  BEAUTIFUL 
HEIFER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  PROMISING 
YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $150.00  TAKES  HIM 


POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  in 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469 _ Derby,  Conn. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 

For  Sale 

2  Registered  Guernsey  BULLS 

one  and  two  years  old,  fine  individuals,  from  R.O.P. 
dams  with  good  records.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

5  Good  Guernsey  COWS 
10  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

Clean  T.B.  test  and  good  producers. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IM.  Y. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN 
FARMS . . . 

Also 


are  offering 

Fancy  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Fresh  and  Springers 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 


E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

G.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112;  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter. 

1227.96,  Milk.  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


For  PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

9  cows —  13  two-year-old  heifers 
1  bull  calf. 

400  LBS.  OF  FAT  OR  BETTER. 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  STOCK  zns* 

Two  young  cows,  4  years  old,  having  milked  8,000 
to  9,000  lbs.  in  their  first  year,  twice  a  day 
milking.  One  cow,  three  years  old.  will  freshen 
for  the  second  time  in  August.  Also  3  heifers,  age 
19  months,  II  months  and  5  months;  one  bull  calf 
3  months  old.  Fine  foundation  stock.  Price  $650 
for  the  lot.  Accredited  herd. 

CHARLES  FAESSLER,  Westerlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  State 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY  FARM 


PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Some  Good  Reasons 

for  Raising  Heifers  By  A.  R.  MERRILL 


THE  problem  of  replacing  worn  out 
dairy  cows  is  a  real  one,  especially 
in  our  northeastern  states.  Whether 
our  herds  show  profits  or  losses  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
number  of  diseased  animals  that  are 
being  carried  along  for  milking  pur¬ 
poses. 

Actual  farm  experience  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  shows  a  definite  relation  be¬ 
tween  amount  of  disease  present  in  our 
dairy  herds  and  costs  of  making  re¬ 
placements.  Serious  losses  caused  by 
diseases  and  the  complications  that  go 
with  the  handling  of  diseased  cows  rep¬ 
resent  a  real  herd  management  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  following  table  shows  why  cows 
were  sold  from  763  farms  that  bought 
part  or  all  of  their  replacements: 

Cows  Sold  Where  Replacements  Were 


Bou§ht  Cows  Sold 


Cause  of  Sale 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Low  producers  . . . . 

1,541 

34.5 

As  milkers  (for  good  prices).. 

604 

13.5 

Garget  and  udder  troubles . 

651 

14.5 

Abortion  . 

474 

10.8 

Failure  to  breed  . 

831 

18.5 

Other  causes  . . 

371 

8.2 

Total  Sales  . 

4,472 

100.0 

There  were  11,689  cows  kept  on  these 
763  farms.  The  cow  turnover  according 
to  the  above  table  would  be  once  in 
every  2.6  years.  The  figures  also  show 
that  43.8  per  cent  of  the  cows  sold  were 
sold  because  of  abortion,  mastitis,  or 
breeding  troubles.  Only  13.5  per  cent 
of  the  cows  sold  brought  good  prices 
as  milkers.  It  seemed  to  make  very 


Bad  eating  habits  killed  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  herd  sire.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Martin  found  in  the  bull’s  stomach :  18 
nails,  14  pieces  of  wire,  a  hairpin,  a 
tiny  triangular  piece  of  metal  such  as 
carpenters  use  in  fastening  glass  in 
window  frames,  a  piece  of  lightweight 
brass-like  material,  the  pull  chain  from 
an  electric  light  socket,  and  about 
eight  pieces  of  rock.  The  longest  nail 
is  three  inches  in  length.  The  moral  of 
the  tale  is:  “ Keep  nails,  wires  and 
trinkets  away  from  the  feed  manger.” 


A.  R.  Merrill  is  extension  pro¬ 
fessor  in  dairying  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Storrs. 


little  difference  whether  all  or  part  of 
the  replacements  were  purchased. 
Where  a  few  replacements  were 
bought,  disease  troubles  seemed  to 
multiply  nearly  as  rapidly  as  where 
a  large  percentage  of  them  were  pur¬ 
chased.  x 

For  comparison  the  following  table, 
showing  why  cows  were  sold  from  100 
herds,  where  all  the  cows  were  raised, 
will  show  a  much  different  picture: 

Cows  Sold  from  Home  Raised  Herds 


Cows  Sold 


Cause  of  Sale 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Low  Producers  . 

81 

19.5 

As  milkers  (for  good  prices) . 

271 

65.3 

Garget  or  udder  troubles  . . 

23 

5.5 

Abortion  . . 

9 

2.2 

Failure  to  breed  . 

14 

3.4 

Other  causes  . . . 

17 

4.1 

Total  Sales  . - . 

415 

100.0 

There  were  1,668  cows  kept  on  these 
100  farms.  The  cow  turnover  would  be 
once  in  every  four  years.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  very  few  cows  were  sold 
because  of  disease  troubles  but  that 
65.3  per  cent  of  all  the  cows  were  sold 
as  good  milkers.  Very  few  cows  were 
sold  at  cull  prices.  Cash  from  sale  of 
good  milking  cows  is  a  very  definite 
part  of  the  farm  income. 

Culled  from  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations 

The  following  table  has  just  been 
completed  by  A.  I.  Mann,  Assistant 
Extension  Dairyman,  from  reports  of 
testers  in  our  Connecticut  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  herds.  Dur¬ 
ing  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May  and  June  of  1935,  a 
total  of  1,075  cows  were  moved  out 
of  our  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  herds.  These  herds  had  a  total 
of  5,660  cows: 

Cows  Sold  from  Herd  Improvement 
Associations 


Cows 

Sold 

Cause  of  Sale 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Low  producers  . 

226 

21.0 

Dairy  purposes  (good  mitkers)... 

201 

18.7 

Udder  troubles  . 

205 

19.1 

Sterility  . . 

94 

8.7 

Abortion  _ _ 

217 

20.2 

Died  . .  —  ... 

30 

2.8 

Old  Age  . —  .. 

28 

2.6 

TB  reactors  ...*. . . . 

27 

2.5 

Accidents  _ _  _ 

25 

2.3 

Other  reasons  . . . 

22 

2.1 

Total  Sales  . 

1,075 

loo.p 

Five  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  48  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cows  moved  were  sold 
because  of  udder  trouble,  sterility  or 
abortion.  This  percentage  is  taken  on 
the  basis  of  all  cows  sold  There  were 
201  cows  out  of  the  total  number  that 
went  at  good  prices  as  milkers.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  cows  were  free  from 
udder  troubles.  If  this  was  the  case, 
59%  of  the  others  werfe  sold  for 
disease  troubles. 

If  same  rate  of  removal,  or  culling, 
is  continued  for  a  full  year,  number 
moved  will  be  2,150  out  of  herds  num¬ 
bering  5,660  cows.  Assuming  that  the 
same  proportionate  number  is  sold  for 
good  milkers,  the  turnover  of  cows  at 
canner,  or  very  low  prices,  will  be 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  herd  yearly. 
This  is  something  to  think  about. 

Undoubtedly  many  farms  lack  barn 
room  and  crop  facilities  for  raising 
young  stock.  'There  are  hundreds  of 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Qeydermead 

Holsteins . . . 

led  in  Allegany  Co.  C.T.A.  work  for  the  year 
Feb.  ’34  to  Feb.  ’35,  in  class  “C”  with  386.9  fat 
for  19  cows.  Herd  sire,  a  son  of  Winterthur  Bess 
Ormsby  Great.  Fall  calves  will  be  available. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Guernseys 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  lor  Current  Offerings 

Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

John  A.  Miller,  Owner  David  C.  Way,  Mgr. 


Begeacres  Farm 

(guernseys 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


G.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IcDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

I  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 


ri< 

\ 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  — 10  Ar.  Daughters. 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M.. 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 


MCDONALD  FARMS 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 


CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  our  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  In 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  conrs. 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
s-ent  upoi^  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 

Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 


Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
His  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 
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BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

K%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk, 
434  lbs.  fat,  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


°*kK5!  Ayrshire* . . . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  .  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Buy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


Jerseys 

I  Two  or  Three 
Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

Hillandale  Farm 

Henry  A.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

ABERDEEN 
. .  ANGUS  . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


For  Sale 

25  MSS  HEIFERS 

75  BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

A  FEW  JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS  —  T.B. 
TESTED  — FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 

*J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  IV.  Y. 

Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian  COWS 

T.B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

Hutchins  &  Leggett,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG ,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  no  sales  tax. 

SUNNY  GABLES 

R  D  5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


hArtnett  farMs 

Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING,  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 

Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 

40  SEPT.  &  OCT.  COWS,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 

A.  L.  SHELTON 

Guilford,  New  York 

Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

V.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


.Aberdeeti'.Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

"PRINCE  ITO"  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  — 

Dorset  Sheep 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Ram  Lambs 

FOR  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 


SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville,  Vt. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor's  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK.  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


/LEGHORNS 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS.  1933-1934 


World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks;  269  eggs.  277.3  Dts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storre  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 


RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 

Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world's  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  5495.  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRiNGTOWN  RD..  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  Oil 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  Manager. 


JERSEYS 

BULL  CALVES 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 


CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  SEED  WHEAT 


E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

X.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  INI.  V. 


Polled  Herefords 


The  Gage  Stock  Farms 

of  Delamon,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  HERD  OF 
POLLED  HEREFORDS.  THOSE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  THIS  UP  AND  COMING 
BREED  OF  NATURALLY  HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS  ARE  INVITED  TO  IN¬ 
SPECT  THEM  IN  THEIR  DELANSON 
PASTURES  (ALBANY  COUNTY). 


SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge 
Stock  Farms 

TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Southdown, 
Delaine-Merino  and 
Dorset  Rams 

Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Sheep  Division, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

HONEY 

I  NEW  CLOVER.  BEST  QUALITY.  m 
60  LB.  CANS,  NOT  PREPAID,  $4.80.  ■ 

10  LB.  PAILS,  POSTPAID.  $1.50.  ■ 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  f 
HONEY  IS  THE  HEALTH  SWEET. 

F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  O.  F*.  —  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods'  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 

too  B PULLETS 

a.  McPherson.  ciUonia.  n.  >. 

R.  F.  D.  .:.  Phone  133  F  15 

S.  a  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 


HI6H  PASTURES  Ip«spvJ, 

QUALITY  and  PRODUCTlONj^*  ® 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 

Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat.  17,880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
18,012  lbs.  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 
OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat. 
15.834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  8ALE. 

J*nE BaVhnson  HIGH  PASTURES  fern' 

Owner.  Woodstock,  Vermont  Manager. 


■4  Per  Cent  Milk 
High  Producing  Cows 
Good  Quality  Veals 


ARE  WHAT 

THE  MARKET  DEMANDS 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  meet  these  demands 

WRITE  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  : :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy,  Bertha's  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Brown  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  INI.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II 

Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  S.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso..  Guilford. 
N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  31,  1935 


Old  Age  Pensions 
Become  Law 


ON  August  14th,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  signed 
the  momentous  social  security  hill,  in¬ 
stituting  in  the  United  States  a  system 
of  child  health  services,  old-age  pen¬ 
sions,  unemployment  and  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  which  directly  affects  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  citizens.  This  bill  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  States,  which  will 
have  to  amend  their  present  State 
statutes  or  pass  new  laws  before  get¬ 
ting  any  of  Uncle  Sam’s  security 
dough.  Thirty-one  States  now  have 
their  own  old-age  pension  laws  and  the 
rest  are  expected  to  get  busy  and  en¬ 
act  some. 

Hows  and  whens  of  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  bill  are: 

Old-Age  Pensions 

Of  two  types  are  old-age  pensions: 
FREE  PENSIONS:  Any  needy  person 
65  years  or  older,  who  has  been  living 
for  at  least  one  year  preceding  his  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  State  in  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  pension,  and  who  has  lived 
in  that  State  at  least  5  years  out  of 
the  preceding  9  years,  can  ask  for  a 
grant.  Until  1940,  however,  States 
may  refuse  pensions  to  persons  less 
than  70  years  old;  after  that  date,  age 
limit  must  be  dropped  to  65  years. 
Federal  government  will  match  State 
pension  payments  up  to  $15  a  month 
per  person.  Individual  States  can  in¬ 
crease  their  share  of  the  pension  if 
they  like.  Thus  if  State  pays  $15, 
Federal  government  will  pay  $15,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  pension  of  $30  a  month.  If 
State  pays  $10,  Federal  government 
will  only  pay  $10,  total  being  $20.  If 
State  pays  $20,  government  will  pay 
$15,  total  being  $35. 

About  2  V2  million  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  now  on  relief  rolls,  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  eligible  for  these  free  pen¬ 
sions.  Money  for  their  pensions  will 
come  out  of  Federal  appropriation.  To 
start  off  the  program,  $49,750,000  has 
been  allotted  for  running  expenses  un¬ 
til  June  30,  1936. 

EARNED  PENSIONS,  or  “old-age 
benefits”  :  This  is  an  annuity  plan,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  government,  -under  which 
workers  may  be  pensioned  at  age  of 
65,  monthly  payments  being  made  to 
them  then  from  fund  built  up  by  joint 
contributions  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  Workers  will  get  these  earn¬ 
ed  pensions,  if  they  quit  work  at  65, 
regardless  of  how  much  other  income 
they  happen  to  have.  Should  a  work¬ 
er  die  before  age  of  65,  his  estate  will 
get  a  lump  sum  based  on  his  contri¬ 
butions. 

Farm  Laborers  Exempt 

Farm  laborers  are  not  eligible  for 
these  “earned  pensions”.  Neither  are 
domestic  servants,  government  em¬ 
ployees,  or  casual  labor. 

But  all  industrial  wage-earners  are 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  “earned 
pensions”  fund.  Starting  January  1, 
1937,  workers  will  pay  a  1  per  cent  tax 
on  their  earnings,  which  will  gradually 
be  increased  to  3  per  cent  by  1949. 
Employers  will  pay  a  similar  tax  on 
their  payrolls.  No  “earned  pensions” 
will  be  paid  until  1942,  in  order  to  give 
fund  time  to  grow.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  that  time  there  will  be  three  billions 
Of  dollars. 

Before  pension  will  be  paid,  worker 


must  have  retired  and  have  received 
a  total  of  $2,000  in  wages  over  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years.  Examples  of  pen¬ 
sions  which  will  be  paid  are: 

Average 

monthly  Years  of  employment 

salary  10  20  30  40 

$50  $17.50  $22.50  $27.50  $32.50 

100  22.50  32.50  42.50  51.25 

150  27.50  42.50  53.75  61.25 

200  32.50  51.25  61.25  71.25 

250  .  37.50  56.25  68.75  81.25 

Unemployment  Insurance 

After  January  1,  1936,  employers  of 
8  or  more  persons  will  have  to  pay  1 
per  cent  of  their  payrolls  into  a  fund 
to  aid  the  jobless.  Tax  will  increase  up 
to  3  per  cent  in  1938.  Workers  do  not 
contribute  to  this  fund.  New  York  State 
now  has  law  which  provides  that  after 
a  3  weeks  waiting  period,  an  unemploy¬ 
ed  worker  will  receive  up  to  $15  a  week 
for  maximum  period  of  16  weeks. 
Workers  in  States  without  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  will  get  no  bene¬ 
fits  until  their  States  pass  laws;  but 
employers  in  such  States  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  tax  just  the  same. 
This  provision  is  expected  to  stimulate 
laggard  States  to  enact  unemployment 
legislation. 

Aid  for  Children  and  the  Blind 

Needy  blind  persons  can  get  same 
pension  as  needy  aged.  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  match  State  payments  on 
a  50-50  basis,  up  to  $15  a  month.  There 
will  be  no  Federal  payment  without 
an  equal  amount  being  paid  by  the 
State. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  service 
will  consist  mainly  of  free  medical  ser¬ 
vice  and  welfare  supervision. 

SLANT:  Back  of  this  bill  are  the 
best  of  intentions,  and  benefits  which 
it  seeks  are  desirable.  The  destitute, 
the  blind,  and  the  jobless  must  be  help¬ 
ed  in  one  way  or  another.  Also,  com¬ 
pulsory  savings  in  shape  of  “earned 
pensions”  are  good.  Must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  these  benefits  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  everyone  —  both 
in  taxes  and  in  higher  costs  of  living 
resulting  from  employers  passing  on 
payroll  taxes  to  consumer.  Economists 
figure  that  by  1950  this  bill  will  impose 
an  annual  tax  burden  on  employers  and 
workers  of  $2,713,000,000. 


1 


To  enforce  “orders”  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  examine  books  and  all 
other  records  of  any  private  business. 

AAA  Now  in  Potato  Business 

Attached  at  last  minute  to  AAA 
amendments  was  Warren  Potato  Bill, 
which  will  be  a  law  as  soon  as  Presi¬ 
dent  signs  new  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  This  makes  potatoes  a  basic 
commodity.  The  amount  of  potatoes 
farmers  can  grow  wall  be  allotted  by 
AAA  by  states,  counties,  and  farms, 
and  growers  will  pay  a  tax  of  75c  a 
hundred  pounds  (45c  a  bushel)  on  any 
potatoes  sold  above  allotment.  SLANT : 
This  new  potato  law  is  just  one  more 


AAA 


THROUGH  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  now  before  President,  who  will 
sign  soon,  are  amendments  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  which  Congress 
has  been  considering  for  many  weeks. 
These  amendments  strengthen  AAA, 
centralize  in  hands  of  government  tre¬ 
mendous  powers  over  agriculture  and 
all  allied  industries. 

Under  new  act  AAA  will  continue 
to  levy  processing  taxes,  at  least  un¬ 
til  Supreme  Court  declares  them  un¬ 
constitutional.  Licensing  of  processors 
is  now  superseded  by  “orders”  to  be 
issued  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  apply  to  various  handlers  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  tobacco  products. 
Milk  and  dairy  products  are  included. 

Under  these  “orders”  AAA  can 
(1)  limit  quantities  of  products  which 
may  be  marketed  during  any  specific 
period;  (2)  allot  amount  which  each 
handler  may  purchase  or  handle  on  be¬ 
half  of  producers;  (3)  provide  for  con¬ 
trol  and  distribution  of  any  surplus. 


Maybe  he’s  been  reading  our 
“Northeastern  Slants ’’ 


I'VE  LEARNED  A  LOT 
ABOUT  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
ELECTRICITY,  INJUNCTIONS. 
INSECTS  AND  AFRICAN 
GEOGRAPHY . 


“This  Has  Been  an  Educational  Summer.’’ 

— Patton,  in  the  Dallas  Journal. 


5  bushels.  Detailed  records  have  to 
be  kept  by  producers.  If  a  farmer  has 
not  raised  potatoes  in  the  past  he  can¬ 
not  raise  any  in  the  future.  If  he 
moves  from  one  farm  to  another  where 
potatoes  have  not  been  raised,  he  can¬ 
not  raise  any  on  his  new  farm.  Every 
bushel  sold  must  bear  a  government 
stamp  and  be  packaged  as  government 
requires.  It  is  a  crime  to  sell  without 
a  stamp  or  in  wrong  kind  of  package. 
Representative  Ditter,  Pennsylvania, 
said,  “We  shall  have  bootlegging  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  we  have  never  known  boot¬ 
legging  before.  Liquor  bootlegging 
will  shade  into  insignificance.” 


W ork-Relief  Ro  w 


IN  New  York  City  recently  over  a 
thousand  workers  walked  off  their 
government  work-relief  jobs  and  struck 
for  higher  pay.  Most  of  them  walked 
back  on  again  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said  they  could  quit  if  they  want¬ 
ed  to  —  but  not  to  expect  any  Federal 
home  relief  cash  if  they  did. 

SLANT:  That’s  right. 


Bogey  Man  Mussolini 


HURRIEDLY  passed  by  United 
States  Senate,  on  August  21st,  was 
resolution  to  compel  American  neutral¬ 
ity  in  foreign  wars.  House  will  act 
soon.  Rush  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
foreign  entanglements  came  on  heels 
of  breakdown  of  last  week’s  Paris  con¬ 
ference  to  reconcile  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 
Mussolini’s  flat  rejection  of  all  com¬ 
promises  is  taken  to  mean  certain  war 
no  later  than  September. 

Danger  is  that  Mussolini’s  private 
war  will  spread  to  whole  world.  Ex¬ 
treme  gravity  of  situation  is  shown  by 
calling  of  emergency  meeting  of  Eng¬ 
lish  cabinet.  Possibility  is  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  exert  powerful  pressure  on 
other  nations,  including  United  States, 
to  join  in  an  economic  and  financial 
boycott  of  Italy.  If  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  neutrality  bill  becomes  law,  such  a 
boycott  by  us  would  automatically  go 
into  effect  when  war  breaks  out. 


natural  step  in  regimentation  to  which 
AAA  is  subjecting  all  agriculture. 
Forced  to  reduce  cotton,  wheat,  com, 
and  other  basic  commodity  acreages, 
these  farmers  turned  to  growing  more 
potatoes  and  glutted  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  This  makes  many  potato  grow¬ 
ers  faced  with  ruin  look  favorably  up¬ 
on  AAA  control.  Mark  Sullivan,  well- 
known  writer  on  current  news,  says: 

“New  Dealers  who  devised  AAA 
can  afford  to  sit  back  and  smile  to  see 
the  force  with  which  their  fundamental 
principle  drives  on.  Not  only  will  it 
spread  to  every  crop  —  it  now  controls 
14  —  not  only  will  it  control  every  farm 
and  farmer,  inevitably  control  will  fol¬ 
low  crops  to  the  dealer,  to  the  retailer, 
to  the  consumer.  Only  by  ultimately 
controlling  every  transaction  from 
farm  to  consumer  can  AAA  ‘stick’.” 

A  good  example  is  this  last  AAA  bill 
of  crazy  legislation,  rushed  through 
Congress  without  study  by  the  people 
or  even  legislators  themselves.  War¬ 
ren  Potato  Bill  contains  more  than 
15,000  words.  How  many  congressmen 
do  you  suppose  read  it  and  understood 
it?  It  affects  3  million  farmers  who 
raise  potatoes,  and  puts  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  violation  by 
any  grower  who  produces  more  than 


This  and  That 


Suggestion 

Where  else  can  you  get  such 
full  information  so  clearly  and 
concisely  written  as  in  these 
Slants?  Example,  see  new  secur¬ 
ity  law  described  on  this  page. 
Better  save  these  pages  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference. 


Impossible  Job 

A  German  scientist  estimates  that  an 
average  man  talks  250,000,000  words 
in  60  years.  He  didn’t  say  how  many 
words  a  woman  talks,  and  probably 
thought  it  was  too  much  like  counting 
the  stars. 

* *  *  * 

At  a  recent  contest  to  match  their 
powers  of  salesmanship  Jeanne  De- 
Lorme  outtalked  every  man  in  the  con¬ 
test,  winning  the  prize.  Well,  what 

did  you  expect? 

♦  *  * 

Better  Watch  Out 

While  hoeing  beans  a  Colorado  farm¬ 
er  heard  something  whiz  by  his  head, 
saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  following  it 
found  a  molten  mass  so  hot  he  had  to 
let  it  cool  before  he  could  pick  it  up. 
It  was  a  meteor,  egg-shaped,  weighing 
a  half  pound.  Even  the  gods  are  shoot¬ 
ing  at  farmers  these  days! 

*  *  * 

More  Than  a  Peck  of  Dirt 

In  farm  homes  of  China  when  there 
are  dishes  to  be  washed  the  housewife 
swishes  them  in  a  pail  of  dirty  water, 
dries  them  with  a  filthy  cloth  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  dishcloth,  tea- 
towel,  and  duster.  Sanitary  precautions 
are  almost  unknown.  Result,  Chinese 
rural  family  pays  a  heavy  toll  in 
disease.  Curiously  enough,  however,  it 
is  comparatively  free  from  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  insanity,  and  other  results  of 
our  so-called  Western  civilization! 
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BUT  YOU  CANT  EQUAL  THE  PRICE 


The  hard  thing,  when  it  comes  to  buying 
paint,  is  to  get  the  right  quality  at  the  right 
price.  Others  might  equal  Sears  quality  ...  for 
the  formula  is  plainly  printed  on  the  can.  But 
nobody  equals  Sears  high  quality  at  Sears 
LOW  PRICE.  Top-notch  quality  at  rock-bot¬ 
tom  price  .  .  .  that’s  the  secret  of  SEARS 
PAINT  LEADERSHIP.  So  .  .  .  why  not  kill 


SEROCO 
BARN 
PAINT 

•  Brushes, 
spreads,  covers 
perfectly  •  Gal¬ 
lon  covers  300 
sq.  ft.,  two  coats 

•  Lasts  for  years. 

SEROTONE 
SEMI-GLOSS 
PAINT 

•  Satin-like  wall 
finish  •  Wash¬ 
able,  extra  du¬ 
rable  •  Gallon 
covers  500  sq.  ft. 


SEROCO 

4-HOUR 

VARNISH 

•  “ All-Purpose ” 
interior  varnish 

•  Dries  in  4 
hours  •  Gallon 
covers  600  sq.  ft. 


SEROCO 

4-HOUR 

ENAMEL 

•  Equals  83.00 
per  qt.  enamels 

•  Waterproof; 
one  coat  covers. 


two  birds  with  one  stone  and  protect  both  your 
buildings  and  your  pocket-book? 

SEARS  PAINT  is  made  in  tremendous 
volume  . .  .  meaning  that  it  can  be  made  better 
at  less  cost.  It  is  made  of  the  very  finest 
materials  only ,  by  the  most  skilled  paint  mixers 
in  the  business  ...  in  five  big  modern  factories 
owned  and  operated  by  Sears.  And  it  comes 
straight  to  you  with  only  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  other  paint  is  so  mercilessly  tested.  We 
subject  it  to  the  ravages  of  weather  in  every 
section  of  the  country;  burn  it,  freeze  it,  drown 
it  and,  when  we  say  it  stays  bright  longer  and 
holds  its  body  better  ...  we  mean  just  that. 
Furthermore,  it  spreads  better  and  a  gallon  of 
it  covers  more  square  footage  than  you  get  with 
inferior  paints.  Then,  too.  Sears  paint  goes  on 

Sears  carry  a  complete  line  of  paints , 
enamels ,  varnishes ,  waxes ,  roof  coatings, 
brushes,  spray  outfits,  and  ladders. 


YOU  CAN  GET  SEARS  PAINT  AT  YOUR  NEAREST  SEARS  RETAIL  STORE  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL 


faster  . . .  which  also  may  make  some  difference 
in  your  labor  cost. 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  the 
best ...  if  you  buy  it  from  Sears,  it  costs  no 
more  than  just  paint.  See  “Paint”  in  your  large 
general  catalog  or  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  you  a  Sears  Special  Paint  Catalog, 
together  with  FREE  book,  “How  to  Paint.” 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THESE  BOOKS 


FREE  •  " How  to  Paint" ...  a  36-page  illustrated  manual 
on  painting,  showing  room  scenes  and  exteriors  in  color  .  .  . 
tells  you  when  to  paint,  what  to  paint  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
paint.  •  “ Special  Paint  Catalog" .  .  .  contains  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  every  paint  product  in  Sears  complete  line. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 


DISTRIBUTION 
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©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  “HOW  TO  PAINT”, 
and  your  FREE  Special  Paint  Catalog. 

PLEASE  WRITE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  PLAINLY 

NAME _ 

POS  TOFF  ICE _ 
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RURAL  ROUTE _ BOX  NO _ 
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APPLE  growers  in  New  York  and  New 
England  may  join  in  sponsoring  a 
campaign  to  promote  consumption  of 
northeastern  apples.  The  Northeastern 
States  Apple  Institute  has  been  formed 
with  Lawrence  Howard  of  Kinderhook, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  as  temporary  chairman, 
At  the  organization  meeting  in  Albany 
it  was  decided  to  present  a  tentative  plan 
to  growers  in  the  several  states.  Bruce 
P.  Jones,  of  Hall,  was  secretary  of  this 
meeting  and  Webster  J.  Birdsall,  director 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  assisted 
in  drafting  a  plan.  It  was  suggested 
growers  contribute  one  cent  per  bushel 
on  all  fruit  marketed. 

At  a  second  meeting  in  Rochester,  at¬ 
tended  by  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  commit¬ 
teemen  from  eight  western  New  York 
counties,  the  general  idea  was  approved 
and  it  was  decided  to  present  it  to  grow¬ 
ers  in  local  meetings. 

Hudson  Valley  Signs  Up 

Mr.  Howard  told  the  meeting  that  at 
two  county  fruit  meetings  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  some  300,000  bushels  had  been 
signed.  He  presented  the  matter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  and  said  it  was  received  with 
much  interest. 

At  Rochester  favorable  comments  were 
made  by  Herbert  P.  King  of  Trumans - 
burg,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  George  A. 
Morse  of  Williamson,  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau;  William 
J.  Hall  of  Lockport,  Frank  A.  Salisbury 
of  Phelps,  and  others.  Earl'  A.  Flans- 
burgh,  county  agent  leader,  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  meeting  and  promised  that 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  would 
assist  farmers  in  any  sound  plan  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  farm  products. 

Mr.  Jones  reported  that  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  Mr.  Howard,  E.  Stewart 
Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  L.  B. 
Skeffington  of  Rochester  had  been  named 
a  temporary  advertising  committee. 

Hort  Society  Meeting 

Advertising  turned  out  to  be  the  main 
interest  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm.  This  was  a  joint  affair, 
with  the  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau 
fruit  tour.  About  1,200  turned  out  for 
the  event  to  hear  Fred  A.  Motz  and  other 
speakers. 

President  Howard  sounded  the  keynote. 
Mr.  Motz,  European  marketing  specialist 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  said  England,  France,  Germany 
and  their  colonies  were  using  advertis¬ 
ing  effectively  to  sell  fruit  in  Europe.  He 
showed  examples  of  European  ads. 

Mr.  Motz  said  apple  advertising  should 
be  timely,  mentioning  a  suggested  line, 
“It‘s  Time  to  Eat  Baldwins,”  and  “North¬ 
ern  Syps  Make  Best  Pies.”  He  said  this 
thought  was  more  important  in  Europe 
than  to  advertise  the  product  as  Ameri¬ 
can  apples. 

See  Orchard  Tests 

Preceding  the  Sodus  meeting  two  orch¬ 
ards  were  inspected.  On  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Teats  north  of  Williamson 
growers  had  opportunity  to  see  rows  on 
which  various  fungicides  had  been  used. 
A  control  block  sprayed  according  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  schedule  proved  it  was 
satisfactory. 

At  the  farm  of  B.  J.  Case  comparison 
was  made  of  a  codling  moth  test  plot 
sprayed  with  standard  arsenate  of  lead 
and  other  plots  sprayed  with  substitutes. 
In  this  experiment  oil  and  nicotine  was 
found  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
lead  treatment. 

Discussing  fruit  washers  at  the  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm,  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  Cor¬ 
nell  said  bruises  often  attributed  to  the 
washers  were  found  to  be  due  to  other 
causes,  such  as  picking  and  handling. 


Mr.  Motz  spent  several  days  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  joining  county  fruit  tours 
in  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Niagara.  He  was 
welcomed  as  the  man  who  was  chief  host 
to  some  425  New  York  growers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  when  they  visited 
Virginia  several  years  ago.  At  that  time 
he  was  professor  of  pomology  at  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Dairy  Day  at  Geneva 

The  fourth  annual  Dairy  Day  of  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  again  proved  this 
event  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture.  Speaking  program  in¬ 
cluded  Provost  A.  R.  Mann  of  Cornell 
University  and  Commissioner  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
station  staff.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say 
much  of  the  interest  of  visitors  was  in 
the  dairy  barns  and  in  consultation  with 
specialists. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  Committee  of  which  he  is 
Chairman  that  has  been  attempting  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  Federal  and  State  co¬ 
operation  in  controlling  Interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk.  Now  that  the  AAA 
amendments  have  been  passed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  plans  to  go  full  speed  ahead.  The 
Commissioner  pointed  out  that  as  things 
are  now,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Milk 
Control  Board  even  to  control  all  milk 
produced  in  New  York  State  because 
some  of  it  crosses  State  lines  on  its  way 
to  New  York  City. 

An  unusual  feature  which  the  crowd 
enjoyed  was  a  broadcast  from  the  station 
grounds  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  over  a  radio  hookup.  Morse  Salis¬ 
bury,  chief  of  the  radio  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  an¬ 
nouncer.  He  said  this  was  the  first  time 
such  a  program  had  been  broadcast  direct 
from  an  experiment  station. 

“Don’t  Sell  Infected  Cows” 

“Once  infected  with  mastitis,  always 
infected,”  G.  J.  Hucker,  station  bacteri¬ 
ologist,  told  the  crowd.  “At  the  earliest 
economic  moment  she  should  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  the  farm.  Do  not  sell  her — take 
her  out  of  production.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  mastitis.” 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  human  epi¬ 
demics  of  septic  sore  throat  cannot  be 
connected  with  mastitis-infected  cows. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Breed,  head  of  the  bacteri¬ 
ology  division,  explained  how  bacteria  are 
counted  in  milk.  He  said  bacteriologists 
actually  find  the  number  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  then  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk.  He 
said  there  are  two  methods  of  counting, 
the  direct  microscopic  developed  by  the 
Geneva  station,  and  the  agar  plate 
method. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Marquardt  told  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  contribution  to  the  cheese  indus¬ 
try.  He  cited  the  pressure  method  for 
coagulation  of  cream  patented  by  the 
station  and  assigned  for  public  use  in 
1928.  A  result  of  its  industrial  use,  he 
said,  was  that  New  York  state  made  11 
million  more  pounds  of  cheese  in  1932 
than  in  1925  or  1926. 

In  this  way,  he  said,  the  station  was 
finding  new  outlets  for  dairy  products. 

How  to  Improve  Herd 

The  Jersey  herd  at  the  Geneva  station 
is  always  a  subject  of  interest,  because 
it  was  started  literally  on  a  shoestring 
and  built  up.  Its  purpose  has  been  to 
show  how  a  farm  herd  may  be  improv¬ 
ed.  More  recently  a  Holstein  herd  has 
been  started. 

“The  most  certain  method  of  improving 
herd  production  is  to  use  a  herd  sire 
whose  daughters  produced  more  milk  or 
butterfat  than  the  herd  in  question,”  said 
Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  dairy  division  head. 
“The  next  best  procedure  is  selection  of 
a  bull  calf  with  parentage  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  superior  daughters.  Within  the 
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herd  itself  the  daughters  of  the  best  sires 
and  best  cows  may  be  used  as  breeding 
stock.” 

*  *  * 

Big  Cherry  Pack 

Although  the  price  did  not  rise  over 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  pack¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  taken  all  the  sour  cher¬ 
ries  they  could  get.  Growers  say  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason  three  cents  ought  to 
be  the  minimum  price,  considering  cost 
of  production.  However,  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  most  of  the  sour  cherries 
have  sold  for  one  and  one-half  cents 
and  many  have  not  been  picked. 

This  year  a  growers’  committee  negoti¬ 
ated  with  a  packers’  committee  and 
reached  an  agreement  for  a  2%  cent 
minimum.  There  was  some  fear  it  might 
not  stick,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  season 
there  were  evasions.  But  as  the  season 
got  under  way  the  demand  for  fruit  was 
unusually  strong.  Plants  around  Sodus 
put  up  6,500,000  pounds,  about  three- 
fourths  being  cold-packed.  In  many 
places  plants  worked  day  and  night  and 
buyers  went  afield  seeking  all  the  cher¬ 
ries  they  could  get. 

*  *  * 

Censures  AAA 

Jesse  B.  Hannan  of  Fairport,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monroe  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Association,  and  supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Perinton,  says  “the  AAA 
has  raised  the  price  of  food  and  clothing 
until  these  necessities  of  life  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  average  wage  earner.” 

By  resolution,  he  sought  to  place  the 
Monroe  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
record  for  immediate  repeal  of  the  act 
and  for  “return  to  the  sound  policy  of 
supply  and  demand.”  The  majority  of 
the  board  dodged  the  issue  and  tabled  the 
resolution. 

As  Mr.  Hannan  see  it,  “the  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  tax  the  consumer  to  make 
it  possible  to  pay  a  dole  to  the  farmer 
for  the  crops  he  destroys,  plows  under, 
or  does  not  raise,  thereby  breaking  down 
his  morale  and  paying  him  a  dole  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 


A  New  Way  to  Control 
Peach  Borers 

Between  now  and  September  15  peach 
growers  will  look  over  trees  and,  if  the 
trees  have  borers,  will  treat  them. 

At  the  Niagara  County  Fruit  Tour,  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Geneva  explained  a  new  and 
easier  method  for  killing  peach  tree  bor¬ 
ers.  The  chemical  commonly  called  PDB 
or  Paracide  is  mixed  with  crude  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  fishoil  soap  and  diluted  and 
sprayed  around  the  trees. 

There  is  less  danger  of  injury  and  the 
method  is  easier.  For  complete  direc¬ 
tions  drop  a  postcard  to  D.  M.  Daniel, 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


E.  A.  Crawford 

Dairymen’s  League  members  both  in 
Madison  County  and  in  the  entire  New 
York  Milk  Shed  were  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  sudden  death  of  E.  A.  Crawford  of 
Canastota.  He  died  at  the-  Canastota 
Hospital  on  August  17  following  an  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis. 

Since  he  first  became  a  League  mem¬ 
ber  in  1916,  Mr.  Crawford  has  shown  un¬ 
failing  interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
was  recognized  by  electing  him  as  County 
President  and  later  as  Director  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  11. 


Cookie  Bakers  List  Getting  Long 


Over  2000  Grange  women  have  now 
tried  their  hands  at  baking  prize  winning 
molasses  cookies  in  the  cookie  contest 
which  American  Agriculturist  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  Following  is  a  list  of  first 
prize  winners  in  Subordinate  Grange  con¬ 
tests  held  recently.  These  winners  are 
now  eligible  to  compete  in  the  Pomona 
contests  and  are  in  line  for  the  attrac¬ 
tive  prizes  being  offered  by  this  publica¬ 
tion  and  a  large  number  of  commercial 
companies  (prizes  announced  in  our  last 
issue) : 

County  Winner  Grange 

Albany  Mrs.  George  Bigsbee  Miskayuna  1542 
Mrs.  Byron  Loucks  Hiawatha  1480 


Allegany  Tie  between:  Petrolia  1229 

Mrs.  Roy  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Grover  Marsh 
Eleanor  Lytle  Angelica  1087 

Macede  Karr  Almond  1102 

Broome  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lawrence  Castle  Creek  1459 


Cattaraugu* 

Mabel  C.  Young 

Lelya  Skeeis 

Cattaraugus  865 
Mansfield  1039 

Chautauqua 

Rose  Giesler 

Mae  Reed 

Halle  Cross 

Mrs.  F.  Brightman 
Mrs.  Mabel  Mapes 
Stella  Simmons 

Mrs.  Hattie  Mathewson 
Mrs.  Mary  Strunk 

Lombard  714 
Kennedy  496 
Centralia  612 
Chautauqua  571 
Union  244 

Bust!  909 
Sjnciairville  No.  40| 
Fredonia  1 

Chenango 

Mrs.  William  Clarke 
Mrs.  Martin  Hendricks 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Floyd  Adsit 

Nellie  B.  Johnson 

Preston  1520 

N.  Norwich  1359 
Oxford  894 
Sherburne  1400 
Coventry  1511 

Cortland 

Lizzie  Glover 

Mrs.  Charles  Moore 

Texas  Valley  972 
Miller  442 

Columbia 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Skiff 

Effie  V.  Lobdell 

Canaan  821 
Lindenwald  785 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Minnie  Swart 
Mrs.  Edith  Miller 
Mrs.  Carl  Schulz 
Maria  Hansen 

Maywood  1236 
Mundaie  1539 
Davenport  1516 
Walton  1454 

Dutchess 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Haperman’ 
Mrs.  Mabel  Knapp 
Jane  L.  Van  Dyck 
Mrs.  Sherman  Hoyt 

Jackson  Corner  905 
Upton  Lake  802 
Poughkeepsie  839 
Silver  Lake  1009 

Erie 

Miss  Eva  Liebler 

Miss  Mary  Wood 

Mrs.  Estelle  Vaughan 
Mabel  Stearns 

Julia  Clark 

Orchard  Park  1335 
Springville  1136 
Lawtons  1176 
Wyandale  1369 
Boston  1256 

Essex 

Alma  Alden 

Mrs.  Lillian  Flack 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Peacock 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Taylor 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Perean 

Wadhams  1015 
Whallonsburg  945 
Lake  Placid  1141 
Whiteface  1045 
Penfield  1315 

Moriah  1128 

Franklin 

Mrs.  T.  O’Connell 

Mrs.  Nevada  Snell 

Brushton  901 
Adirondack  1019 

Genesee 

Mrs  Howard  Pasel 
Mrs.  D.  Connor 

Mrs.  Edgar  Francis 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Drilling 
Mrs.  Lineore  Hosmer 
Mrs.  F.  Matthews.  Jr. 

Elba  783 

Pavilion  423 

Corfu  142 

Darien  1063 

Byron  395 

Oatka  Falls  394 

Herkimer 

Mrs.  Leslie  Finster 
Mrs.  Bell  Eckler 

Mrs.  Rose  Gloskey 
Lany  M.  Thorp 

E.  Schuyler  576 
Warren  810 

Fairfield  569 

W.  Winfield  1431 

Jefferson 

Mrs.  H.  Van  Allen 
Mrs.  Reba  E.  Zimmer 
Mrs.  Minnie  Pike 
Margaret  Cool 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Norton 

Pamelia  68 

Philadelphia  114 

Depauville  59 

Lewis 

Elizabeth  Stephenson 
Mrs.  Mary  Hodkinson 
Mrs.  Cyril  Seymour 
Mrs.  Amelia  Steria 

Osceola  1432 

Barnes  Corners  84 
Glendale  548 
Lowville  71 

Livingston 

Jessie  Forsyth 

Mrs.  Walter  Sterner 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Traxler 

Dansville  178 
Scottsburg  1228 

Monroe 

Mrs.  Nellie  Klick 

Mrs.  Elmer  Welch 

Henrietta  817 
Pittsford  424 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  C.  Brookman 
Mrs.  Howard  Young 
Lena  M.  Lathers 

Mrs.  Chas.  Bishop 
Irene  B.  Myers 

Mrs.  Herbert  Van  Wie 
Mrs.  John  C.  Jusmer 

Otsquago  1283 

Glen  658 

Mapletown  613 

Palatine  Union  588 

Niagara 

Mrs.  Jennie  Aikln 

Pendleton  1307 

Oneida 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dodson 

Wright  Settlement  706 

Onondaga 

Mrs.  Fred  Hoffman 
Mrs.  Nettie  Dixon 

Mrs.  Kingston 
Emogene  Snyder 

Mrs.  Geo.  Porter 

Otisco  517 

Camillus  466 
Elbridge  220 

Delphi  486 

No.  Manlius  598 

Ontario 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carlile 

Canandaigua  1062 

Orange 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Hawkins 
Mrs.  Chas.  Snider 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Shuart 
Miss  Ada  Brown 

Montgomery  916 
Searsville  1005 
Washingtonville  912 
Little  Britain  913 

Orleans 

Mrs.  Earl  Marshall 

Barre  1026 

Oswego 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Whitney 

Albion  Ctr.  270 

Otsego 

Mrs.  Ernest  Fuller 
Anna  Rathbun 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Ainslie 
Clara  M.  Hunter 

Wharton  Valley  991 
Pierstown  793 

Fly  Creek  Valley  790 
Fly  Creek  844 

Rensselaer 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Clifford  Moul 
Mrs.  Alex  McNejlly 

Pittstown  1211 

West  Sand  Lake  949 
Hoosick  1 127 

Saratoga 

Mrs.  H.  Leggett 

Miss  Helen  Hathaway 
Mrs.  Henry  Burch 
Mrs.  M.  Britten 

Mrs.  Irene  Robens 

Bacon  Hill  828 
Saratoga  1209 
Gansevoort  832 
Bemis  Heights  1525 
Stillwater  681 

Schuyler 

Mrs.  Ida  Grace 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hoffman 

North  Hector  318 
Highland  22 

Seneca 

Mrs.  Fred  Sutterby 

Tyre  City  1304 

Mrs.  Ethel  Finch 

Mrs.  Webster  Kuney 

Interlaken  160 
Seneca  44 

Steuben 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Burger 
Cora  Burns 

Mrs.  Fred  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Wm.  Flickner 

Greenwood  1372 
Canisteo  460 

Avoca  176 

Oak  Hill  574 

8t.  LawrenceMrs.  Franklin  Larue 
Cora  Collins 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Austin 
Ettie  Stone 

Mrs.  Wm.  McMillan 
Mrs.  Eliz.  1.  Beyor 

Mrs.  Clara  Harris 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Bew .. 

Massena  704 

Silas  Wright  427 
DePeyster  1049 

Ken  drew  891 
Heuvelton  947 
Winthrop  538 

Mt.  View  992 

Scotch  Bush  699 

Sullivan 

Mrs.  Fred  Webster 
Mrs.  Donald  Mitteer 

Homowack  956 
Liberty  1308 

Tioga 

Mrs.  Helen  Price 

Mrs.  Herman  Porter 
Bernice  Van  Natta 

Tioga  1450 

Acme  498 

Spencer  1110 

Tompkins 

Mrs.  Mary  Halsey 
Jessie  Townsend 

W.  Groton  818 
Speedsville  385 

Ulster 

Mrs.  W.  Paradies 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Radiker 
Mrs.  M.  Van  Demark 
Mrs.  Louise  Roosa 

Rosendale  1501 

Platt  ekill  923 
Huguenot  1028 

Stone  Ridge  931 

Washington 

Miss  B.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  Jess  Gibson 

Mrs.  Arthur  Belden 
Marion  Lannigan 

Putnam  Valley  1527 
Hartford  1122 

Battle  Hill  861 
Easton  1123 

Wayne 

Mrs.  Alberta  Barnes 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Helliesen 

North  Rose  1051 
Wolcott  348 

Westchester 

E.  Leadbetten 

Fumam  Valley  841 

Wyoming 

Gertie  Doud 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Batzolf 
Mrs.  Frank  Marley 
Mrs.  Delos  Finch 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Bryant 

Pike  1172 

Attica  1058 

Warsaw  1088 
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T he  Market 

MILK  PRICES 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

The  Dairymen's  League  Price  to  Pro¬ 
ducers  for  July  (announced  too  late  for 
our  last  issue)  was  as  follows : 

Net  pool  price  (Cash  plus  certificates) 
for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  (Non 
volume  plants)  was  $1.47.  Producers  de¬ 
livering  to  volume  plants  got  in  addition, 
12c  a  hundred  for  Volume  A  Plants,  10c 
for  Volume  B  Plants,  8c  for  Volume  C 
Plants  and  6c  for  Volume  D  Plants. 

The  July  League  price  to  producers  is 
lc  per  cwt.  higher  than  June  but  7c  below 
July  1934. 

SHEFFIELD  PRICES 

As  announced  in  the  last  issue  Sheffield 
producers  received  $1.50%  per  cwt.  (sub¬ 
ject  to  usual  differentials)  which  was  5%c 
above  June  but  11c  below  July  1934. 

DAIRY  SITUATION 

While  there  has  been  some  reduction 
in  milk  production  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed,  the  flow  has  been  holding  up  re¬ 
markably  well.  Little  improvement  in  the 
situation  is  expected  until  after  Labor 
Day  holiday  when  folks  on  vacation  will 
be  coming  back  to  the  City. 

Feed  prices  recently  were,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  70.4%  of  what  they  were  in  1926 — the 
lowest  level  since  May  1933. 

At  Geneva  Dairy  Day  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
promised  that  now  the  AAA  Amendments 
have  been  passed,  the  seven  states  gov¬ 
ernors’  committee,  of  which  he  is  Chair¬ 
man  will  go  ahead  to  complete  a  plan  for 
State  and  Federal  cooperation  to  control 
Interstate  milk. 

Here  are  some  figures  of  interest  to 
dairymen.  Milk  prices  to  farmers  are 
about  double  what  they  were  at  the  low 
point  of  the  depression.  A  year  ago  dairy 
cows  sold  for  4%  above  prewar  prices. 
Now  they  cost  about  40%  more  than  pre¬ 
war.  New  York  State  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  modified  accredited,  that  is,  prac¬ 
tically  free  of  bovine  TB. 

BUTTER 

Butter  production  is  down  a  bit  from 
the  very  high  level  of  last  summer.  June 
production  was  the  second  highest  butter 
production  of  any  June  on  record.  Con¬ 
sumption  has  been  slightly  better  but 
there  is  still  much  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment.  For  the  first  half  of  1935  100,000,000 
lbs.  less  of  butter  was  eaten  than  in  the 
same  months  a  year  ago.  For  the  same 
period  production  of  Oleomargarine  jump¬ 
ed  78%  above  last  year. 

A  lot  of  butter  has  gone  into  cold  stor¬ 
age.  On  August  17th  estimated  holdings 
were  156,150,000  lbs.,  39,088,000  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Imports  have  been  falling  off 
but  there  is  always  a  threat  of  imports 
as  soon  as  prices  here  get  high  enough 
to  jnake  it  profitable. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

The  point  has  now  been  reached  where 
egg  consumption  is  heavier  than  produc¬ 
tion,  therefore  more  eggs  are  coming  out 
of  storage  than  are  going  in.  Some  eggs 
are  being  taken  out  because  the  shortage 
of  high  grade  eggs  in  receipts  makes 
some  dealers  take  out  best  storage  eggs 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  is  expected  that 
by  September  1st  the  shortage  in  storage 
eggs  will  be  cut  to  about  600,000  cases, 
that  is,  instead  of  a  million  fewer  cases 
than  a  year  ago  qs  we  have  had  some¬ 
time  this  summer,  we  will  have  about 
600,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago.  With  fewer 
hens  which  however  are  producing  heavier 
than  a  year  ago  this  still  promises  a  good 
egg  market  for  the  coming  winter.  Also 
high  meat  prices  should  have  a  good  effect 
on  consumption.  Storage  holdings  on  Au¬ 
gust  17,  were  estimated  at  7,680,000  cases 
which  was  797,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

Estimates  are,  that  instead  of  6%  fewer 
hens  than  a  year  ago  which  we  had  July 
1st,  we  will  have  about  as  many  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  but  still  3  to  5%  fewer  hens  than 
we  had  January  1st,  1934.  Up  to  June  1st 
(and  later  hatchings  will  not  affect  egg 
production  much)  15%%  more  chicks  were 
hatched  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

The  man  who  culls  his  flock  should  get 
a  good  price  for  meat.  Poultry  in  storage 


Where  a  Stop 

Invites  a  Stay 

Comfortable  rooms.  Memorable  meals. 
Smart  service.  Convenient  location. 
Rates  : 

Single— $1.50  to  $3.00.  Double— $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Suites — $5.00  and  up- 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  A.  Miner,  President. 


Barometer 

is  heavy  but  because  hens  are  scarce, 
eggs  high,  and  feed  lower,  fewer  will  be 
sold  from  now  on. 

Sooner  or  later  poultrymen  will  in¬ 
crease  their  flocks  until  chances  for  pro¬ 
fit  are  less  than  they  are  now.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  ahead  by  breeding  for  higher 
average  egg  production,  arranging  equip¬ 
ment  to  lessen  labor,  and  studying  ways 
to  control  disease. 

*  *  * 

New  U.  S.  Law  Regulates  Live  Poultry 
Marketing 

Live  poultry  are  now  included  among 
other  livestock  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  A  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  August  14, 
requires  that  dealers  in  live  poultry,  in 
cities  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  must  obtain  Federal 
licenses  and  must  conduct  their  business 
under  the  same  general  type  of  Federal 
supervision  as  already  governs  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  other  livestock. 

NEW  JERSEY  EGG  AUCTIONS 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 

Flemington — August  20,  1935 — Number 

of  cases  sold — 762.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  39%-45%c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36%- 
41%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  36-39%c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  Med.  32%-37%c;  Pullets  25%-33%c ; 
Pewees  19-24%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  34%-37%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
30% -36c ;  Pullets  23-27c;  Pewees  20%-21c; 
Ducks  26%-33%c. 

Vineland — August  19,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 606.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  37%-39%c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36%-38c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  37%-39%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  35%-38c;  Producers  Grade  35%-37%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  34%-36c;  Pullets 
26%-33%c ;  Pewees  21%-24%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  36%-39%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  34-35%c;  Pullets  26%-29%c; 
Pewees  23-24c. 

Paterson — August  20,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold— 140.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  40-44c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  35%-37%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  37%-41%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
33-36%c;  Creams  39%-40%c;  Creams,  Med. 
37% -38c ;  Pullets  26%-27%c;  Pewees  20- 
20%c;  Ducks  30%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 
J.  Grade  A  39%c. 

Hightstown — August  15  &  19,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold — 296  (two  sales).  Quota¬ 
tions  as  of  August  19.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  40%-42%c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36- 
37%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  40%-42%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  34%-39c;  Producers  Grades 
Pullets  26%-32%c;  Pewees  20-23c ;  Tints 
36%-38c;  Crax  28%c;  Dirties  34%c. 

HOG  PRICES 

Hog  supply  is  lowest  in  25  years,  and 
hogs  have  topped  $12  a  hundredweight  re¬ 
cently  at  Chicago  market,  highest  price 
since  1929.  Packers  pay  in  addition  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  of  $2.25,  bringing  price  to  bet¬ 
ter  than  $14.  Result :  meat,  pork,  and 
other  consumer  buying-strikes  through¬ 
out  country,  and  AAA  officials  plan  more 
liberal  hog  production  control  rules. 


Some  hog  statistics : 

1933  production  . 81,757,000 

1934  production  .  53,329,000 

1935  production  est .  50,000,000 


WHEAT  PLANTING  BOOSTED 

On  August  14,  Secretary  Wallace  ruled 
a  10  per  cent  increase,  or  5,200,000  more 
acres  permitted  to  be  planted  to  wheat 
this  fall  for  1936  crop.  Reasons  for  in¬ 
crease  :  growers’  trouble  with  heat  and 
rust,  and  increasing  criticism  of  high 
food  prices.  Also,  1936  is  election  year. 


PRODUCE  MARKET  NOTES 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Potato  Market  Draggy 

Prices  of  potatoes  weakened  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  jobbing  range  of  60c  to  90c  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets  but  some  mid- 
western  cities  still  quoted  this  stock  $1 
to  $1.15.  The  price  in  New  Jersey  produc¬ 
ing  sections  dropped  10c  but  held  the  new 
level  of  60c  under  fairly  good  demand. 
General  range  of  the  eastern  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  about  25c  below  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

Shipments  have  been  scarcely  more 
than  300  cars  per  week  day  so  far  this 
month.  About  one-fourth  of  them  were 
from  New  Jersey.  Midwestern  and  west¬ 
ern  potato  sections  are  increasing  ship¬ 
ments  rapidly.  Low  prices  have  held  back 
the  marketing  movement  in  some  sec¬ 
tions. 

Fruit 

Shipments  of  peaches  increased  in  mid- 
August.  Supplies  became  heavier  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Illinois  and  California 
and  prices  lost  nearly  one-third  of  the 
sharp  gains  made  earlier  in  the  month. 
Most  jobbing  sales  are  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
a  bushel  in  eastern  and  middle  western 


cities.  Price  trend  was  downward  in  mid- 
western  producing  sections.  Eastern 
peaches  show  wide  range  of  quality. 

Supplies  of  eastern  apples  have  been 
moderate  and  the  market  very  dull  under 
slow  demand.  The  green  varieties  have 
been  rather  hard  to  sell  and  prices  have 
weakened  a  little.  The  leading  red  varie¬ 
ties  held  fairly  steady,  mostly  at  50c  to 
$1  a  bushel.  Receipts  of  McIntosh  from 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey  begin  to  show 
fair  color  and  some  sell  above  $1. 

The  crop  of  early  pears  is  reported  light 
in  western  New  York  and  pears  have  been 
selling  rather  better  than  apples  at  a 
range  of  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel  in  large 
markets. 

*  *  * 

PRODUCE  SHIPMENTS  UP 

Carlot  shipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  about  20%  lighter  in  August  than 
they  were  in  July,  but  so  far  this  season 
cars  have  been  about  7%  above  .a  year 
ago.  Up  to  1931  about  a  million  cars  of 
produce  moved  each  year.  In  1932  it  drop¬ 
ped  to  843,000,  in  1933  to  800,000,  and  in 
1934  shipments  moved  up  to  830,000  cars. 
This  season  will  probably  be  8%  ahead 
of  last  year. 

*  *  * 

PRICE  TRENDS 

Farm  products  still  followed  a  mixed 
price  trend  around  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  several  sharp  net  gains  were 
recorded.  Livestock  showed  continued 
market  strength  on  light  supplies,  gaining 
about  25c  per  100  pounds,  reaching  new 
top  prices  at  Chicago  and  holding  the  ad¬ 
vances  fairly  well.  Cattle  and  hogs  have 
risen  about  $1  so  far  this  month  and  sheep 
50c.  Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  have  gained 
lc  in  the  same  time  and  tone  continues 
firm  on  most  of  these  products.  Poultry 
markets  are  holding  prices  very  well  for 
the  time  of  year  when  supplies  tend  to 
increase. 

Grain  markets  were  irregular  the  second 
week  of  August.  Corn  was  up  2c  or  more 
per  bushel  on  reports  of  western  drought 
injury,  but  wheat,  rye  and  oats  lost  re¬ 
cent  gains  and  flax  declined  5c  on  good 
crop  indications  returning  to  the  level  of 
a  month  ago.  Barley  sold  at  fairly  steady 
prices.  Stock  feeds  continued  to  decline, 
losing  an  average  of  about  2  percent  as 
a  group  on  prospects  of  increasing  sup¬ 
plies.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
comparatively  steady  near  recent  low 
levels  but  peaches  held  much  of  the 
month’s  sharp  price  advances  on  rapidly 
decreasing  supplies  in  most  markets. — U. 
S.  D.  A. 


Some  Good  Reasons  for  Raising 
Heifers 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
farms,  however,  that  have  barn  room, 
grow  enough  hay  and  have  plenty  of 
pasturage,  or  could  build  their  farms 
up  to  produce  the  hay  and  pasture. 
These  farms  could  well  be  raising  all 
of  their  replacements. 

Editor’s  Note:  Also  if  you  must  buy  re¬ 
placements.  these  figures  show  the  danger 
of  guessing  that  they  are  healthy. 

Many  of  our  dairymen  do  not  have 
a  fluid  market  for  all  the  milk  that 
they  produce.  More  surplus  is  sold 
than  is  economically  sound.  It  might 
be  much  better  for  them  to  use  some 
of  the  hay,  pasture  and  barn  room  for 
young  stock  and  consider  the  sale  of 
good,  well  grown  cows  or  heifers  as 
part  of  the  herd  income  instead  of 
making  milk  that  can  be  marketed 
only  in  a  surplus  class.  If  these  farms 
ever  need  more  milk,  a  potential  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  quickly  available  in  the 
extra  stock  that  they  have  on  hand. 

Dairymen  who  raise  their  own  re¬ 
placements  are  also  working  for  bet¬ 
ter  production.  A  purebred  bull  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  is  not  enough. 
The  problem  calls  not  only  for  better 
bulls,  but  for  proved  bulls.  Why  not 
•  line  up  with  those  dairymen  who  are 
making  use  of  Proven  Sire  Programs? 
This  is  a  sound  and  practical  method 
to  follow.  More  bulls  must  be  proved 
and  when  they  are  found  to  transmit 
high  production,  they  must  be  kept  in 
service  as  long  as  possible.  Time  was 
when  our  farms  had  ample  hay  and 
pasturage  fdr  the  many  cattle  that 
grazed  on  our  hillsides,  most  farms 
sold  some  stock  each  year,  and  disease 
was  not  a  thing  to  worry  about.  We 
may  yet  come  to  realize  that  the  selling 
of  milk  is  not  the  only  way  to  make 
money  on  a  dairy  farm.  There  are  still 
opportunities  for  good  old-fashioned 
practices. 


No  Pick-Outs — No  Loafers 


Now  is  the  time  to  Ret  caves  for  your 
pullets  on  range.  House  them  this  winter 
by  this  modern  system.  Eliminates  cannibal¬ 
ism  and  diseases  due  to  floor  and  litter  con¬ 
tamination.  Official  tests  at  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  demonstrate  the  soundness 
of  the  cage  method. 

. .  Move  your  pullets  from  the  range  directly 
into  ARNDT  Laying  Units.  They  are  so 
nearly  automatic  that  one  man  can  care 
for  4,000  layers. 

Doubles  Housing  Capacity 

ARNDT  Equipment  is  really  an  economy 
because  the  same  house  will  accommodate 
from  two  to  three  times  as  many  birds  and 
with  no  additional  labor.  Only  V/t  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  required  under  average  conditions. 

ARNDT  Advisory  Service  Unique 

As  an  ARNDT  customer  you  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  full  benefit  of  our  Advisory  Service. 
This  includes  full  information  on  installing 
and  operating  ARNDT  Laving  Cages,  also 
individual  aid  in  solving  problems  which  mavf 
arise.  With  such  expert  help  and  trained 
guidance,  you  are  bound  to  succeed  with 
ARNDT  Cages. 

Free  Catalog  and  News  Bulletin 

Write  for  large  handsomely  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  Special  News  Sheet,  showing  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  ARNDT  Cages  at  one 
of  our  finest  Agricultural  Colleges. 

AN  INVITATION 

Farm,  2759  Nottingham  Way,  Mercerville, 
N.  J.,  where  14,000  birds  of  all  ages  are 
maintained  on  one  acre.  Closed  Sundays. 

M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  26  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Our  PRICES  ARE  LOW  ! 

Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed. 
Large  shipments  of  thoroughly  dried 
silo  lumber  direct  from  the  West 
Coast  just  being  unloaded. 

Buy  direct  from  car  to  truck  to 
your  farm  and  save  money. 

24  hour  delivery  right  to  your  door. 
Write  today  and  get  in  on  this  saving. 


Rib-Stone  CSKSSio.  m  LeRoy,  N.Y 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  .  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber  St„  N.  T. 
Send  Postal  lor  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 
to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCASTER.  PA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


109  Acres,  Equipped  Dairy  Farm 

Failing  health  forces  owner  to  sacrifice  109  acre  farm, 
4%  miles  from  Sherburne,  pleasant  11-room  home, 
40x50  barn,  cement  floor;  hen  house;  milk  house; 
brooder  house;  11  cows.  3  heifers,  3  calves,  2  horses, 
150  hens ;  mowing  machine,  rake,  cultivator,  wagons, 
plows,  lime  sower,  harrow,  hay  loader,  bobs,  hiller, 
potato  planter,  tedder,  small  tools;  1  acre  potatoes, 
3  acres  cabbage,  2  acres  com,  6  acres  oats  and  barley. 
%  acre  beans,  good  garden,  open  stone  quarry.  Price 
$4500,  $2000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Write  or  wire 

LEO  D.  CRAINE,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


178- Acre  Equipt  Alfalfa 

Dairy  &  General  farm,  20  min.  run  college  city;  100 
acres  fertile  crop  land,  valuable  wood,  lots  water:  good 
8-room  house,  cement -basement  barn,  silo.  Only  $3300, 
$1200  down,  3  horses,  9  cows.  4  heifers,  bull,  200  bens, 
machinery,  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  included;  pg. 
21  big  bargain  SUMMER-FALL  catalog  FKEE. 
STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


289  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

convenient  to  Red  Creek.  90  acres  tillable;  12  acres  ap¬ 
ples  ;  96  acres  pasture,  remaining  woods,  8  room  dwelling, 
furnace,  good  cellar,  water.  7  room  tenant  house:  78  ft. 
bam,  ell  54  ft.  with  stable  for  27  cows.  Other  buildings. 
$7,500.  33  years  to  pay. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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KERR 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  IFAite  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


We  take  pleasure  to  announce  that. 

In  addition  to  our  Christie's  Qual¬ 
ity  Native  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
we  are  now  offering  a  Rock-Red 
cross  for  broiler  purposes. 

They  have  wonderful  speed,  making 
lb.  weight  in  record  time.  They 
feather  out  splendidly  with  plenty 
of  breast  meat.  Livability  almost  a 
perfect  score.  Start  a  brood  this 
falL  Now  booking  orders  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  delivery.  Write  for 
A  few  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55.  KINGSTON;  N.  H. 


prices. 


SMITH’S 


BLOOD-TESTED 

_  ...  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  c.  White  Leg.._.$6.00  $30.00  $60. 
w  w  v  v — i  wv  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

Ivnu.n.9  Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 
BWD  Stained  Antigen  test  Personal  supervision.  Re- 
Actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Thur.  100% 
live  deL,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BoX3.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  and  W.  Rock,  N.  H.  Red.  W.  Leghorn  $7.-100; 
White  Giant  $9;  Mixed  $6.  Safe  delivery  p.p. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  10,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS.  S.C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Special  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  S  wks.  and  older  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  well  developed  stock.  Also  yearling  hens. 
100%  blood  tested  stock.  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2A  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


—  PULLETS  — 

Big  Type,  Healthy  S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Hanson  Strain.  Ready  for  Shipment.  Twelve  weeks 
80c;  Fifteen  weeks  90c:  Eighteen  weeks  $1.00;  Ready 
to  Lay  $1.15;  Strictly  Yearling  Hens  90c.  Shipments 
C.O.D.  on  Approval.  F.O.B.  Zeeland.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 

Route  3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  late  April  &  early 
May.  From  Large  Eng.  Str.  Breeders.  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  12-14,  wks.  95c;  16-18  wks.,  $1.10. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Dept.  B,  Seryeantsvilie,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


rtvitf'L’Iincrc  •  High  producing  runners,  14c.  HAiRRY 
lSUCKiMgS.  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

X  ty  the  Official  State  testing  agency  vt 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  1 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  1 

;V-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

Tfr~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  _ 

('  WEIL  BREDA-WELL  BREEDER? 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.’’  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Commercial  Hatchery  C.C.C.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel,  646-5 


•nd  ORIGINAL  Brcadiri^ 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
grow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


WtNE  &  CHICKS 


For  “Extra-Profits”  Grow 

WENEcross  "Barred”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  "Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red- Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  "Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers, 

Roasters,  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
80,000  Wene  Breeders  individually  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D. ). 
Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  August,  September  prices. 
HATCHES  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY. 
DEPT.  B,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


MAPES  pfarm Y  III 


CROSSBREDS 

pens  and  cages  full, 
broilers  or  roasters. 


— day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 


WHITFTRfKS  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
™  HI  1  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 

Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Livestock  Breeders 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  — 
$6  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

c /a  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  "PIGS —PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  White — Chester  Berkshire — Chester  Yorkshire. 
6-7  weeks  $4.50.  8  weeks  $5.00.  20-25  lbs.,  $6.00.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Crates  free.  Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord.  Mass. 


_ SWINE _ 

RIGS  FOR  SALE 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARIV1 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TfeL.  1085. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

6-8  WKS.  OLD  $4.50  EACH.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HUSKY,  HEALTHY,  FAST  GROWING  STOCK. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire. 
T  to  8  wks.  $4.50,  9  to  10,  $5.  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


PED  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped.,  $10, 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


PUPPIES — Cocker  Spaniels.  Beagles,  and  Coon  hounds 
all  on  approval.  PONY  FARM.  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


As  soon  as  eggs  are  gathered,  Mr.  Bunt¬ 
ing  spreads  them  out  on  this  tray  to  cool. 


Eggs  from  Farther  Away 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  I  told  you  I  saw 
a  case  of  eggs  from  Illinois  which 
looked  as  fine  in  quality  when  it  arriv¬ 
ed  in  New  York  as  any  case  of  Nearbys. 
I  promised  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Well,  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  a  poul¬ 
try  meeting  in  Illinois  and  there  I  met 

the  man  who  had 
produced  these 
eggs.  That  case 
wasn’t  just  an  acci¬ 
dent  either  as  I’ve 
seen  quite  a  few  of 
his  eggs  and  while 
no  case  has  quite 
come  up  to  the  one 
I  got  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  over,  there 
have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  that  approach¬ 
ed  pretty  close. 

Lyman  Bunting 
has  a  poultry  and 
grain  farm  near 
Albion,  Illinois. 
That’s  he  standing 
with  a  basket  on 
his  arm  in  front  of 
the  special  “egg  cellar”  which  he  re¬ 
cently  constructed. 

Professor  H.  H.  Alp,  of  the  extension 
service  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
was  making  a  study  of  egg  quality.  Mr. 
Bunting,  who  is  president  of  the 
Edwards  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  a 
number  of  other  poultrymen  became 
quite  interested  in  his  study.  Professor 
Alp  figured  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  Illinois  eggs  shouldn‘t 
reach  the  New  York  market  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  or  even  the  Nearbys.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  eggs  of  fine  quality 
do  not  change  much  in  three  days  if 
they  are  treated  right.  He  knew  that 
eggs  could  be  transported  to  New  York 
from  Illinois  in  three  days  or  even  less. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  soon  show¬ 
ed  that  there  were  two  problems  to  be 
worked  out  if  Illinois  eggs  were  ever 
to  get  into  the  top  market  grades.  Just 
like  in  all  other  sections  the  big  job 
was  to  produce  good  eggs  and  to  keep 
them  right  until  sold.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  them  to  New  York  un¬ 
der  good  conditions  of  transportation 
must  also  be  worked  out. 

By  getting  the  eggs  of  good  poultry- 
men  who  were  willing  to  cooperate, 
Professor  Alp  candled  and  graded  them 
to  put  up  as  fine  a  pack  as  possible. 
He  asked  me  to  work  with  him  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  traveling  back 
and  forth  between  Illinois  and  New 
York.  He  shipped  the  eggs  to  the  GLF 
Egg  Marketing  Service,  where  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  carefully  and  sent  the  re¬ 
ports  to  him. 

He  experimented  with  freight,  ex¬ 
press  and  truck.  The  eggs  shipped  by 
freight  were  put  into  a  refrigerator 
car  and  were  seven  days  in  transit.  The 
express  eggs  came  through  in  a  regular 
express  car  in  three  days,  and  the  truck 
that  was  used  was  fully  insulated  and 
supplied  with  100  pounds  of  dry  ice  for 
each  trip.  The  truck  owner  told  me 


J.  C.  Huttar 


that  he  hauled  a  lot  of  butter  in  the 
same  load  and  that  the  temperature 
maintained  was  from  40°  to  50°  F.  The 
fine  eggs  which  I  have  mentioned  came 
in  by  truck.  They  were  48  hours  in 
transit  and  were  delivered  to  us  60 
hours  after  leaving  Albion.  The  truck 
usually  left  Friday  night  and  arrived 
Sunday  evening.  I  looked  at  the  eggs 
on  Monday  morning. 

This  work  aroused  a  lot  of  interest 
among  the  southern  Illinois  poultry 
keepers.  Mr.  Bunting  was  anxious  to 
ship  as  fine  eggs  as  possible.  He  dug  a 
hole  in  a  bank  on  his  farm,  got  some 
old  brick  and  built  a  little  room  in  this 
hole.  He  put  a  length  of  stove  pipe  in 
the  peak  of  the  roof  for  ventilation  and 
covered  over  the  roof  and  most  of  the 
sides  with  dirt  and  some  weeds  which 
he  cut  on  the  farm.  Note  also  the  home¬ 
made  cooling  trays.  Mr.  Bunting  says 
he  spreads  the  eggs  out  on  these  as 
soon  as  he  gathers  them.  He  leaves 
them  on  the  trays  at  least  12  hours 
before  packing  them. 

He’s  got  a  fine  flock  of  Leghorn  hens 
which  he  keeps  in  very  simply  ’con¬ 
structed,  single  story  houses.  I  was 


This  homemade  egg  cellar  in  Illinois 
keeps  the  eggs  right  while  they  are  on 
the  farm.  A  fast,  cool  truck  gets  them 
to  New  York  without  loss  of  quality. 
This  is  the  kind  of  competition  north¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  must  meet. 

amazed  at  the  very  simple,  home-mix¬ 
ed  ration  which  he  used.  Mr.  Bunting's 
idea  is  that  you  can  market  fine  eggs  if 
you  will  just  use  common  sense  and 
remember  that  eggs  are  a  perishable 
product  Since  Professor  Alp’s  tests 
started,  most  of  the  Illinois  eggs  which 
I  examined  have  improved  very  notice¬ 
ably. 

All  this  just  goes  to  show  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  market  is  getting  to  be 
less  and  less  a  factor.  It  is  the  care 
of  the  eggs  that  will  count  in  the 
future.  There  are  always  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
trymen  who  just  won’t  take  this  thing 
seriously.  That  leaves  lots  of  room  at 
the  top  for  those  who  will. 
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New  Hampshire 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

you  realize  that  some  of  these  flocks 
have  been  bred  for  more  than  twenty 
years  without  the  introduction  of  any 
outside  blood. 

The  qualities  for  which  the  breed  is 
most  noted  and  which  make  it  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  a  dual  purpose  fowl  on  all 
farms  are  the  same  in  all  the  strains. 
These  are:  high  hatchability  of  the 
eggs,  rapid  growth  of  the  chicks,  early 
maturity  of  the  pullets,  and  large  egg 
size. 

Rearing,  Housing,  Feeding 

To  visit  these  New  Hampshire  farms 
is  to  renew  one’s  faith  in  the  old  com- 
monsense  methods  that  we  sometimes 
begin  to  question.  Colony  house  brood¬ 
ing  in  lots  of  250  to  300  is  still  used, 
even  on  the  farms  with  many  thousands 
of  chicks.  Wide  ranges  with  plenty  of 
shade  are  the  rule.  The  advocates  of 
heat  in  laying  houses  would  perhaps 
be  shocked  to  see  the  almost  flimsy 
houses  in  which  the  pullets  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  spend  the  tough  New  England 
winter.  Mr.  Nichols’  houses  are  single 
deck  affairs  that  cost  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  bird.  They  have  sheet  metal 
roofs  with  no  insulation,  a  completely 
open  front  and  rear  in  summer,  but  are 
tightly  closed  in  winter  by  a  single 
coat  of  sisalcraft  paper  across  the 
back.  The  front  is  partially  closed  on 
stormy  days  by  a  muslin  curtain  that 
rolls  down  like  a  stage  curtain.  Mr. 
Christie’s  houses  are  a  little  more  sub¬ 
stantially  built  but  just  as  much  ex¬ 
posed.  Both  of  these  men  point  out  that 
they  are  dealing  with  New  Hampshire 
Reds  and  that  they  can  take  it.  May¬ 
be  that  is  what  Mr.  Christie  means  by 
“spizzerinktum.”  We  also  saw  the  birds 
in  a  made-over  bam  with  several  floors. 
They  can  stand  that  sort  of  treatment 
too. 

As  most  poultrymen  know,  pullets 
hatched  as  early  as  these  are  very  apt 
to  go  into  a  fall  molt  and  lay  but  few 
eggs  until  they  are  again  in  condition. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  methods 
used  to  prevent  this.  Apparently  it  is 
successful  for  the  men  don’t  seem  to 
worry  much  about  the  molt.  They  go 
on  year  after  year  getting  out  their 
chicks  in  January  and  February.  The 
pullets  in  the  laying  houses  were  al¬ 
ready  getting  wet  mash.  Some  would 
hesitate  to  feed  it  so  soon  for  fear  it 
would  force  too  heavy  production  and 
cause  trouble  such  as  prolapse  of  the 
oviduct  and  cannibalism.  Others  like  to 
hold  back  on  wet  mash  so  as  to  have 
it  as  a  stimulator  when  the  birds  begin 
to  lag  a  little.  Mr.  Nichols  says,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  absolutely  right,  that 
the  better  way  is  to  not  give  the  pul¬ 
lets  any  chance  at  all  to  lose  weight 
but  to  give  them  every  possible  chance 
to  gain  weight.  Then  there  need  be  no 
worry  about  the  molt.  Wet  mash  is 
probably  the  best  conditioner,  the  best 
weight-maintainer,  we  have.  It  beats 
whole  grain.  Furthermore  it  does  not 
force  egg  production,  it  aids  it  by 
keeping  the  bird  in  good  trim.  Lights 
will  stimulate  egg  production.  That  is 
the  ace  that  the  poultrymen  can  hold 
up  his  sleeve. 

They’re  In  The  Standard  Now 

These  New  Hampshire  folk  have 
wanted  their  breed  in  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  just  why  I  am 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know.  But  if  they 
want  it  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
recognition  and  I  am  glad  they  have 
it.  I  do  hope  that  thqy  won’t  go  off  on 
a  wild  fancy  feather  tangent  now  and 
spoil  the  breed  as  some  other  breeds 
have  been  spoiled  in  the  past. 


the  Big  Difference? 

WHY  WILL  one  flock  of  hens  take  8  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  while  another 
flock  will  do  the  same  job  with  only  4  pounds?  The 
hens  are  partly  to  blame.  They  may  be  naturally 
low  producers,  or  they  may  be  out  of  condition. 

But  the  big  difference  is  in  the  feed — particularly 
the  mash. 

The  flock  that  is  delivering  a  dozen  eggs  on  4 
pounds  of  feed  is  getting  a  good  mash — complete 
in  every  respect,  made  of  fresh,  carefully  chosen 
ingredients.  That  is  the  way  G.L.F.  mashes  are 
built,  and  that  is  why  they  produce  eggs  at  the  low¬ 
est  feed  cost  per  dozen.  G.L.F.  mashes  could  be 
sold  for  less  than  the  present  low  prices  if  they  were 
made  less  carefully,  if  the  ingredients  were  less 
rigidly  inspected,  if  quality  standards  were  relaxed 
a  little.  But  they  would  be  more  expensive  to  use. 

Feeding  economy  lies  in  using  a  mash  that  will 
produce  most  eggs  per  bag,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  health  and  weight  of  your  layers. 
G.L.F.  mashes  do  exactly  that.  They  are  built  to 
open  formulas  approved  by  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  perfected  by  fourteen  years,  practical 
experience.  Because  they  are  built  right  they  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  per  bag.  Because  they  cost  less, 

'  quality  considered,  they  produce  more  eggs  per 
dollar. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  G.L.F.  mashes  are  your 
best  buy  in  poultry  feed.  Take  home  a  few  bags 
today. 


Reds  at  Home 

RECENTLY  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Poultry  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation.  New  Hampshire  folk  are  just¬ 
ly  proud  of  their  state.  It  is  beautiful 
and  its  summer  climate  is  fine.  I  liked 
the  countryside  as  we  drove  through  it 

one  afternoon.  The 
farm  houses  and 
all  the  other  build¬ 
ings  are  painted  a 
glistening  white 
and  look  so  neat 
and  clean  against 
their  green  sur- 
roundings.  You 
wonder  as  you  see 
these  neat  places 
where  they  get  the 
money  to  pay  for 
all  the  paint.  Sure¬ 
ly  not  from  those 
little  fields  crowded 
in  between  the 
hills.  It  must  be 
that  the  New 
Hampshire  Reds 
are  doing  it. 

I  had  had  an  idea  that  everybody 
who  kept  reds  in  New  Hampshire  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  exactly  the  same  system. 
That  is  to  sell  off  every  bird  by  the 
time  it  has  finished  the  first  year  of 
laying,  or  sooner.  Then  to  replace  the 
entire  flock  with  pullets  that  were 
hatched  in  mid- winter  from  eggs  that 
were  produced  by  the  previous  pullets. 
In  other  words,  pullets  from  pullets 
generation  after  generation.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  of  the  three  farms  that  we 
visited  not  one  follows  that  plan  ex¬ 
actly.  Mr.  Nichols  of  Kingston  does  no 
hatching  at  all.  He  purchases  about 
fifty  thousand  chicks  every  year.  He 
does  start  them  off  in  the  winter.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  his  pullets  were  in  the 
laying  house  when  we  were  there.  His 
neighbor  Andrew  Christie,  famous  for 
his  “Spizzerinktum”  reds  keeps  over  a 
select  lot  of  older  birds  each  year  from 
which  to  get  the  cockerels  that  are  to 
be  his  breeding  males.  This  same  plan 
is  followed  by  R.  E.  Holmes  of  Stra- 
tham  whose  farm  we  also  visited.  Then 
there  are  those  who  are  trap  nesting 
and  pedigreeing  their  pullets,  carrying 
on  a  rather  intensive  breed  improve¬ 
ment  plan.  Mr.  Chesbro  informed  me 
that  the  average  production  of  his  pul¬ 
lets  had  increased  seventeen  eggs  per 
pullet  this  year  over  last.  And  his.  pul¬ 
lets  were  good  layers  before  that. 

Many  Different  Strains 

Another  surprise  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  there  are  distinct  differences  in 
the  reds  from  different  farms.  I  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  back 
not  so  many  years  ago  a  flock  had  been 
developed  that  had  all  the  unique  quali¬ 
ties  that  made  the  breed  what  it  is,  and 
that  from  that  beginning  all  the  present 
stock  had  descended,  that  stock  was 
interchanged  between  the  breeders,  so 
that  all  the  stock  is  practically  the 
same.  No  greater  error  could  be  made. 
Every  flock  is  an  individual  strain,  just 
as  we  know  it  in  the  Leghorn  breed. 
Some  are  very  large  birds,  wonderful 
as  roasters  but  much  too  rangy  and 
bony  at  two  pounds  to  be  used  as  broil¬ 
ers.  Others,  selected  more  particularly 
for  use  as  broilers,  are  as  plump  as 
partridge  at  two  pounds.  They  are 
beautifully  feathered  too.  No  doubt 
there  are  differences  in  egg-producing 
abilities  too,  but  that  is  a  hard  matter 
to  get  at,  except  by  hearsay.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  these  variations  when 
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Mixed  Sweet  Pickles 


Cut  up  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  onions  in 
coarse  pieces  in  any  proportion  that  is  convenient, 
using  about  5  quarts  in  all.  Let  stand  overnight  in 
salt  water.  Drain  and  cook  in  fresh  water  until 
tender  but  not  soft.  Drain  and  cover  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture,  let  come  to  a  boil,  can  and  seal: 


I  qt.  vinegar  I  tbsp.  cinnamon 

3  cups  brown  sugar  I  tsp.  ground  all  spice 

I  tbsp.  mustard  seed  I  tsp.  cloves 

I  tsp.  salt  (tie  the  ground  spice  loosely  into  3  little  bags) 


Mix  all  together  and  pour  over  vegetables.  This 
mixture  is  also  nice  for  little  cucumbers  or  gherkins. 
Wash  well,  put  into  jars  and  pour  hot  vinegar  mix¬ 
ture  over  them  but  do  not  cook. — E.  M.  N. 

Editor's  Note  :  In  soaking  vegetables  for  pickles,  al¬ 
low  XA  cup  salt  per  quart  of  water. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Mustard  Pickles 

2(4  qts.  cucumbers,  cut  into  small  2  qts.  cauliflower,  broken  into 
pieces  pieces 

1(4  qts.  onions,  sliced  or  small  2  green  peppers  chopped 
pickling  onions  used  whole 

Cook  in  salt  water  until  tender  but  not  mushy. 
Drain  and  cover  with  prepared  dressing: 

2  tbsp.  ground  mustard  2  tsp.  tumeric  3'/2  to  4  cups  sugar 

2  tsp.  celery  seed  I  cup  flour  IV2  Qts.  vinegar 

Dilute  vinegar  if  very  strong.  Mix  dry  ingredients, 
add  vinegar  slowly.  Cook  until  smooth  and  creamy. 
Pour  over  cooked  vegetables,  can  hot  and  seal. — 
E.  M.  N. 

H*  H* 

Bordeau  Sauce 

4  qts.  sliced  cabbage  2  ozs.  white  mustard  seed 

2  qts.  green  tomatoes,  chopped  or  (4  oz.  tumeric 

sliced  thin  1(4  lbs.  sugar 

6  large  onions,  chopped  3  pints  vinegar 

3  red  peppers,  chopped  (4  cup  salt 

Boil  y2  hour,  pour  into  jars  and  seal. — E.  M.  N. 

He  H*  Jjs 

Chili  Sauce 

1  doz.  ripe  tomatoes  3  cups  vinegar 

2  large  onions  I  cup  sugar  2  tbsp.  cinnamon 

2  sweet  red  peppers  2  tbsp.  salt  I  tbsp.  mustard  seed 

Chop  tomatoes,  onions  and  peppers  fine,  then  add 

sugar,  salt,  vinegar  and  spices.  Boil  one  hour.  Can 
and  seal. — E.  M.  N. 

*  *  •  * 

Pear  Pickles 

8  lbs.  pears  Stick  2  or  3  cloves  in  each  pear 

3  lbs.  sugar  (4  stick  cinnamon  for  each  pint 

1  pt.  vinegar  Jar 

Boil  the  syrup  five  minutes;  add  drained  pears 
which  have  been  soaked  in  salty  water  to  prevent 
discoloration.  Simmer  pears  in  the  syrup  until 
tender,  pack  into  hot  sterile  jars,  pour  hot  boiling 
syrup  over,  and  seal  at  once.  Seckel  pears  make 


Needed  for  P ickling  D ay 

Containers  —  Clean  earthenware  crocks  of 
four  to  six  gallons  capacity  are  excellent 
for  salted  pickles. 

Wooden  kegs  or  casks  should  be  scrubbed 
inside,  dried,  then  brushed  lightly  with  melt¬ 
ed  paraffin,  burning  the  excess  paraffin  off 
the  surface,  thus  leaving  the  pores  of  the 
wood  filled  with  the  melted  wax. 

Glass  jars  which  can  be  sealed  as  for 
regular  canning  should  be  used  for  quick- 
process  pickles  and  relishes. 

Salt  —  Preserves  vegetables  when  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1  of  salt  to  4  of  vegetables 
by  weight.  In  this  case  vegetables  must 
be  freshened  before  being  put  into  vinegar 
solution  or  before  being  cooked  as  a  vege¬ 
table.  Too  much  salt  shrivels  and  toughens 
vegetables. 

Vinegar —  Apple  cider  vinegar  is  excellent 
because  of  its  good  flavor,  fine  aroma,  and 
sharp  acid  taste.  White  vinegar,  chiefly 
from  white  grapes,  is  desirable  to  use  with 
white  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower  and 
onions,  to  prevent  discoloration.  Distilled 
vinegars  lack  the  flavor  and  aroma  of 
cider  vinegar.  Vinegar  gives  crispness  un¬ 
less  used  too  strong.  In  this  case  pickles 
shrivel. 

Spices  —  Only  the  best  spices  obtainable 
should  be  used.  Whole  spices  do  not  darken 
the  mixture  as  much  as  do  the  ground 
spices.  Use  just  enough  spice  to  bring  out 
flavor  of  the  vegetable,  rather  than  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  flavor. 

Sugar  —  Use  just  enough  sugar  to  give  a 
pleasing  flavor.  Pickles  are  not  a  preserve. 
Brown  sugar  used  altogether  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  plain  sugar  gives  a  richness  of 
flavor.  However,  it  also  darkens  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Too  much  sugar  shrivels  pickles. 


Take  yoar  choice!  That’s  what  this  partitioned  relish 
plate  says  to  dinner  or  sapper  guests.  This  time  it 
is  pickled  beets,  sliced  cucumber  pickle,  chili  sauce  or 
spiced  crabapples,  a  variety  in  flavor,  form  and  color. 


the  best  pickles.  Peach  pickles  are  made  in  the 
same  way. — A.  B.  T. 

Editor's  Note  :  A  richer  flavored  syrup  for  pickled 
fruits  is  obtained  by  using  half  white  and  half  medium 
brown  sugar. 

*  *  * 

Twentieth  Century  Pickles 


4  qts.  cucumbers  (peeled  and  slic¬ 
ed  (4  inch  thick) 

3  onions,  sliced  thin 
10  tbsp.  sugar,  (double  this  amount 
if  liked  sweeter) 


1  tbsp.  ground  mustard 

2  tbsp.  salt 
2  tsp.  celery  seed 
I  qt.  vinegar 

(Add  I  tsp.  tumeric  to  spices  if 
desired) 

Dilute  vinegar  y2  if  very  strong.  Mix  well,  let  come 
to  a  full  boil  or  cook  until  tender  if  preferred.  Can 
and  seal. — E.  M.  N. 


Pepper  Relish 

12  large  green  peppers  12  large  red  peppers  12  large  onions 

Remove  seeds  from  peppers,  slice  and  soak  in  salt 
and  water  over  night,  run  through  foodchopper  and 
scald  twenty  minutes  in  salt  and  water,  and  drain. 
Make  a  syrup  of  one  quart  of  vinegar,  iy2  pounds 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  boil  all  together  until  rich  and  thick,  usu¬ 
ally  about  20  minutes. — A.  B.  T. 

*  *  * 

Cucumber  Relish 


I  head  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
I  quart  green  tomatoes 
I  quart  cucumbers 


1  quart  onions 

2  heads  celery 

4  green  peppers  (seeds  removed) 


Put  all  vegetables  through  the  food-chopper,  salt 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain  well  and  add  y2  cup 
mustard  seed,  2  tablespoons  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
black  pepper,  2  quarts  of  vinegar,  2  cups  of  sugar, 
y2  cup  flour,  1  tablespoon  tumeric  powder,  y2  cup 
salt.  Cook  all  together  for  y2  hour. — A.  B.  T. 


14  ripe  tomatoes 
12  sour  apples 


Indian  Relish 

2  tbsp.  salt 
7  small  onions 


I  sweet  red  pepper 
I  cap  raisins 


Chop  all  together  except  the  raisins.  Add  1  cup 
sugar  and  1  pint  vinegar.  Let  cook  till  thick  and 
clear,  can  and  seal. — E.  M.  N. 

*  *  * 

Picalilli 

1  peck  green  tomatoes,  4  onions  and  8  green  pep¬ 
pers  chopped  fine.  Add  one  cup  of  salt  and  let 
stand  overnight.  Drain  well,  then  add  1  cup  grated 
horseradish,  1  cup  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
ground  cloves  and  one  of  cinnamon.  Fill  until  it 
stands  even  full  with  cold  vinegar  and  let  it  cook 
gently  until  clear. — E.  M.  N. 


According  to  extensive  experimental  work  done 
at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  New  York,  by  Carl  S.  Peder¬ 
son  and  Robert  S.  Breed,  the  following  recipe  for 
Tomato  ketchup  will  produce  the  best  flavored  and 


Below  —  The  “ makins ”  of  pickles 
may  be  almost  any  vegetable  or 
fruit  if  taken  at  the  right  stage. 
These,  plus  vinegar,  sugar,  salt 
and  spices  make  a  dish  fit  for  a 
king.  Incidentally,  a  good  slicing 
knife  is  a  great  convenience  at 
pickling  time. 


M 

-A.  ▼  AANY  a  plain  and  ordinary  meal  has  been 
lifted  from  the  commonplace  by  the  addition  of  a 
tasty  and  colorful  pickle.  And  what  a  satisfaction 
it  is  to  the  housewife  to  know  that  she  can  call  out 
upon  occasion  just  the  right  pickle  or  relish  for 
the  purpose! 

Choosing  the  right  pickle  to  go  with  a  meal  is 
a  fine  art  in  itself.  Delicately  seasoned  pickles  go 
with  less  flavorful  meats,  like  chicken,  lamb,  veal, 
or  tongue;  while  ham  and  beef  can  hold  their  own 
against  the  more  strongly  flavored  pickles.  Color 
in  pickles  is  also  highly  important;  perhaps  that  is 
why  a  serving  of  pickled  beets  has  a  great  appeal 
—  it  delights  the  eye  as  well  as  satisfies  the  appetite. 

Meals  which  are  largely  starch,  such  as  a  sand¬ 
wich  lunch  or  a  supper  having  macaroni  and  cheese 
as  its  main  dish,  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  crisp¬ 
ness  and  flavor  of  pickles  and  relishes;  and  a  salad 
dressing,  whether  boiled  or  mayonnaise,  takes  on 
an  entirely  different  character  if  a  tablespoon  or 
more  of  relish  or  ketchup  is  added  to  it. 
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brightest  red  product.  Long  cooking 
or  powdered  spices  will  tend  to  darken 
the  mixture. 


Tomato  Ketchup 


30  lbs.  tomatoes,  weighed 
after  peeling  and  with 
green  spots  and  seeds 
removed 

1 1/4  to  l'/2  CUPS  salt 

21/4  to  3!4  cups  redistilled 
vinegar  or 

4|/2  to  6!4  cups  white  vine¬ 
gar  or 


6  to  8  cups  cider  vinegai 
(4  per  cent  strength) 

5  to  8  cups  sugar  (2'/a  to 
4  pounds) 

2  tbsp.  celery  seed 
2  tsp.  stick  cinnamon 
I  tbsp-  mustard 

1  tbsp.  paprika 

2  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 
4  onions  if  desired 


Use  enamelware  or  agate  kettle. 
Select  sound,  fresh,  red,  ripe  tomatoes. 
Wash  and  remove  all  green  or  yellow 
spots.  Plunge  small  quantities  of  to¬ 
matoes  at  one  time  into  boiling  water 
or  steam  them  for  about  1  minute. 
Slip  off  the  skins.  Force  the  tomatoes 
through  a  sieve  and  thus  make  30 
pounds  of  puree  from  which  the  seeds 
have  been  removed.  Boil  the  puree  in 
the  enamelware  kettle  for  35  to  45 
minutes  or  until  the  volume  of  the 
puree  is  reduced  to  about  one-half.  Stir 
the  puree  constantly  to  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing.  Tie  the  spices  loosely  in  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  and  hang  the  bag  in  the 
puree  for  5  or  10  minutes  after  the 
puree  has  started  to  boil.  Add  the 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  salt  not  more  than 
5  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  process.  If  a  longer  time  than  45 
minutes  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
volume  to  one-half,  a  dark  colored 
ketchup  may  be  produced.  If  the  puree 
foams,  add  a  small  pat  of  butter.  If 
onions  or  garlic  are  used,  chop  them 
fine,  tie  them  loosely  in  a  bag,  and  keep 
them  in  the  boiling  puree  for  about  20 
minutes.  Instead  of  boiling  the  puree, 
it  may  be  strained  through  a  cloth,  the 
juice  boiled  down,  and  the  pulp  added 
afterward.  This  is  a  time-consuming 
process,  but  is  advised  because  there 
is  little  difficulty  with  foaming  and 
scorching  and  the  ketchup  is  bright 
colored.  Transfer  the  boiling  hot 
ketchup  to  clean,  sterile,  hot  bottles, 
and  seal  immediately. 


*  *  * 


Cucumber  Ketchup 


I  qt.  ripe  cucumbers,  par¬ 
ed,  quartered,  and  with 
seeds  removed 

1  cup  white  onions, chopped 

2  medium-sized  green  pep¬ 
pers,  chopped 


2  cups  vinegar 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tbsp.  white  mustard 
seed 

Salt 

Cayenne 


Put  the  cucumbers,  onions,  and  pep¬ 
pers  through  a  food  chopper.  Add  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  the  ketchup 
from  sticking,  and  boil  the  vegetables 
until  they  are  tender.  Heat  the  vine¬ 
gar,  sugar,  and  seasonings  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Add  the  vegetable  mixture 
and  boil  the  mixture  until  it  is  clear. 
Pour  the  ketchup  into  clean,  sterile, 
hot  jars,  and  seal. 


*  *  * 

Grape  Ketchup 

4  pounds  grapes  14  tsp.  salt 

I  pound  tart  apples,  peel-  2  tsp.  whole  allspice 
ed  and  cut  2  tbsp.  stick  cinnamon 

l!4  cups  vinegar  2  tsp.  whole  cloves 

4  cups  sugar  (2  pounds) 

Wash  grapes  and  remove  them  from 
stems.  Place  them  in  a  pan  without 
water  and  steam  until  soft.  Cook  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  covered  pan  in  small  amount 
of  boiling  water  until  they  are  just 
tender.  Put  the  fruit  through  a  sieve. 
Tie  the  spices  loosely  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag  and  simmer  them  with  the  fruit, 
vinegar,  sugar  and  salt  for  20  minutes. 
Pour  the  ketchup  into  clean,  sterile, 
hot  jars,  and  seal.  Ground  spices  give 
the  product  a  darker  color  than  do 
whole  spices. 


With 
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Since  the  announcement  of  the  Babbitt 
Lye  contest  on  soap  making,  we  have  had 
several  inquiries  from  subscribers  who 
would  like  to  know  the  winners.  There¬ 
fore  we  are  publishing  a  complete  list, 
which  follows : 

First  Prize — Kalamazoo  President  Kitchen  Range,  Mary 
E.  Alter,  Rensselaer,  Indiana. 

Second  Prize — Dayton  Pump,  Mrs.  Amos  W.  Strite. 
Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2555  is  very  smart  and  yet  is  youth¬ 
ful  as  well.  The  original  was  made  of  three  tones  of  coral  red  com¬ 
bined  with  white  in  an  inexpensive  linen-like  weave  cotton  plaid.  White 
organdie  made  the  interesting  collar,  while  plain  coral  red  cotton  ma¬ 
terial  made  the  belt.  Red  ball-shaped  buttons  accented  the  round  shoulder 
yoke.  Either  long  or  short  sleeves  (see  small  sketch)  may  be  used, 
thus  giving  variety  to  the  pattern  which  could  also  be  used  for  woolen 
dresses.  Pattern  sizes  are  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2 % 
yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

JUNIOR  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3255  is  a  perfect  choice  for  the  school 
girl.  Its  tailored  lines  have  the  simplicity  of  youth  and  make  it  easy 
to  keep  pressed  and  in  good  condition.  Gray  tweed  was  the  original 
model,  with  a  bow  of  emerald  green  velvet,  green  leather  belt,  white 
starched  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  detachable  of  course.  Navy  blue  wool 
crepe  with  red  crepe  bow  and  red  belt,  with  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs 
would  make  an  equally  attractive  costume.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes 
10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  12  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  V2  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting  and  1%  yards  of  4-inch  ribbon  for 
bow. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3346  has  been  designed  in  a  very  delightful 
way  to  conceal  and  minimize  overweight.  The  panels  of  the  skirt  and 
the  lower  pointed  bodice  treatment  are  both  slimming  and  attractive. 
A  thin  tweedy  woolen  mixture,  wool  crepe,  canton  crepe  or  satin  back 
crepe  are  excellent  materials  for  interpreting  this  very  becoming  model 
whose  pattern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1  yard  of  2-inch  ribbon  for 
bow. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  Book. 


For  Home*  Without 
Electricity  the  Speed 
Queen  is  powered  by 
the  famous  4-cycle 
Briggs& Stratton  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  Starts 
easy  and  runs 
smoothly. 


Bowl-Shaped  Tub 
with  Double  Walls 

Here,  inside  this  smooth,  bowl- 
shaped  tub,  you  see  the  reason 
for  the  Speed  Queen’s  high  wash¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Air  space  between 
tub  and  outside  3 tee  1  chassis  keeps 
wash  water  hot  40%  longer.  Steel 
wall  also  protects  porcelain  tub. 

5  Electric  Medels 
it  popaJar 
prices 


Write  for 
this  free 
folder  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features 
of  the  Speed  Queen 
washer. 


TpOR  28  years  we 
■*-  have  been  build¬ 
ing  washers  for 
farm  homes.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  know 
the  Importance  of 
strong,  rugged  con¬ 
struction  ...  of 
water  action  that 
thoroughly  cleanses 
badly  soiled  work 
garments  ...  of  gas 
engine  power  which 
starts  easily  and 
gives  dependable 
service. 

The  accumulated 
experience  of  all 
these  years  is  built 
into  the  new  1935 
Speed  Queen  wash¬ 
er  ...  a  strong, 
steel-framed  ma¬ 
chine  that  gives 
you  more  definite 
advantages  of  dur¬ 
ability  and  washing 
efficiency  than  are 
offered  by  any 
other  washer. 


BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO. 

Ripon,  Wisconsin 


“  With  the  Bulldog  Furnace 
I  used  three  tons  of  hard 
coal  last  winter  to  heat  our 
8-room  house.”  Lester  F. 
Coons,  Ellensville,  N.  Y. 
Many  others  report  savings 
of  Jft  to  34  the  fuel.  Burns 
both  coal  and  wood.  This 

(amazing  Bulldog  pipeless 
furnace  comes  completely 
erected,  fits  any  height 
basement.  You  can  easily 
install  it  yourself. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Send  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  new  low  prices.  Only  $3.50 
down  to  install  in  your  home. 
Balance  in  Bmall  monthly 
payments. 

BABSON  BROS.  “VSSX* 
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Balance  in  Small 
Monthly  Payments 
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service.  Guaranteed  work.  Indl- 
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MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.  We  develop 

roll,  make  8  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25  cts. 
Coin  or  stamps. 
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Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  associates,  Inc. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


Waylaid  in  the  Great  Woods 


THERE  is  a  time  in  the  autumn,  gen¬ 
erally  October,  when  the  male  moose 
may  suddenly  rush  upon  anyone  out  in 
the  woods  with  the  greatest  fury,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  person  is  making  a  noise 
in  the  underbrush;  but  stories  of  moose 
attacking  people  at  any  other  time 
may,  almost  without  exception,  be  set 
down  as  romances,  although  of  course  a 
moose  badly  wounded  or  driven  to  bay 
in  deep  snow  often  shows  aggression. 
At  this  time  of  year,  too,  a  moose  will 
also  attack  horses  or  horned  cattle. 

I  remember  a  curious  instance  of  this 
happening  at  our  old  farm  in  Maine, 
or  rather  in  what  we  called  the  great 
woods,  twenty  miles  or  more  to  the 
northward  of  the  farm.  At  that  time 
we  young  folks  were  attending  school 
at  the  village,  seven  miles  from  the 
farm,  but  boarded  at  home;  and  Satur¬ 
days  we  had  to  help  with  the  farm 
work  and  usually  had  a  very  busy  day 
of  it,  instead  of  a  holiday. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  in  October, 
word  had  come  down  from  one  of  the 
old  squire’s  lumber  camps  up  in  the 
great  woods  that  a  horse  in  one  of  the 
teams  had  been  disabled  by  a  tree  that 
a  chopper  had  carelessly  let  fall  on  it, 
that  another  had  died  suddenly  of  colic, 
and  that  another  span  was  needed. 

IN  those  days  we  got  most  of  our 
draft  horses  from  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land.  They  were  large,  heavy,  clumsy- 
headed  animals,  and  very  shaggy  in  the 
legs;  some  of  them  had  hair  six  inches 
long  down  to  the  very  fetlocks.  As  a 
rule  they  were  docile,  of  calm  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  pretty  good  workers;  they 
also  stood  winter  cold  well;  but  they 
had  a  good  many  ailments.  The  old 
squire  had  bought  twenty  that  autumn, 
at  prices  averaging  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  each,  off  the  steamer 
at  Portland. 

That  Saturday  morning  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  started  my  cousin,  Halstead, 
and  myself  off  very  early  with  two  of 
those  new  horses,  to  go  up  to  camp. 
We  would  have  to  come  back  home 
afoot  the  next  day,  but  we  rode  the 
horses  up  and  took  along  a  collar  and 
hames  for  each,  on  their  necks,  with 
the  tugs  triced  up  round  the  collar.  We 
had  merely  blankets  and  surcingles  for 
saddles;  and,  truth  to  say,  those  raw 
horses  proved  the  worst  beasts  for  rid¬ 
ing  that  I  ever  bestrode.  Halse  and  I 
swapped  mounts  twice  on  the  way, 
each  hoping  to  gain  some  advantage 
from  the  exchange.  One,  however,  was 
quite  as  bad  as  the  other.  To  trot  them 
was  to  suffer  miseries  of  heavy  jolting; 
even  to  sit  them  was  like  sitting  on  a 
broad-backed  rhinoceros. 

THE  route  up  through  the  woods  to 
the  camp  was  not  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low,  being  what  is  termed  a  “winter 
road,’’  bushed  out  for  sleds  on  snow,  but 
rough  for  carts.  Our  clumsy  nags  were 
constantly  tripping  over  upstanding 
roots  and  stumps.  Here  and  there  were 
brulees  where  the  lumber  had  been  cut 
off  and  fires  had  run,  and  a  few  clear¬ 
ings  and  log  houses  where  French- 
Canadian  families  had  settled.  Other¬ 
wise  the  whole  twenty  miles  was  a 
wilderness  in  which  nearly  every  kind 
of  game  abounded. 

In  consequence  of  walking  our  horses 
so  much  we  got  on  slowly,  and  the  late 
October  afternoon  waned  while  as  yet 
we  were  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
loggers’  camp  that  we  had  to  reach. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  on  faster  or  it  will 
be  pitch  dark  before  we  get  there!” 
Halstead  shouted  back  to  me,  and 
started  his  nag  into  a  trot. 


I  followed  suit  and  ca'me  shambling 
on  behind  him,  the  wood  and  metal  of 
the  hames  clattering  very  audibly.  It 
was  tough  riding,  but  we  kept  them  go¬ 
ing,  and  after  this  fashion  covered  a 
mile  or  more.  Dusk  was  falling  in  the 
shadows  of  the  dense  and  silent  spruce 
woods.  I  could  now  scarcely  see  Hal¬ 
stead  a  hundred  feet  ahead,  but  I  could 
hear  his  harness  rattling. 

OUITE  without  warning,  a  frightful 
bellow,  which  was  half  a  squeal 
and  had  in  it  a  fiendish  intonation  of 
rage,  burst  on  our  ears  from  the  thick 
growth  off  at  our  left,  followed  by  a 
crash  of  the  undergrowth  and  a  rush! 

I  heard  Halse  shout,  but  what  he  said 
was  drowned  in  a  shrill  cry  of  fear 
from  his  horse — the  note  horses  give 
forth  when  wounded,  or  when  bitten  by 
another  horse. 

With  that  my  own  horse  snorted, 
whirled  round,  scratched  me  through  a 
dry  fir  top  beside  the  trail  and  threw 
me.  The  brute  stepped  partly  on  my 
foot  as  I  came  down  and,  breaking 
away,  bolted  back  down  the  road. 

I  regained  my  legs  and  started  to 
run  myself,  but,  hearing  Halstead  cry 
out  again,  turned  back.  His  horse  was 
squealing  frightfully,  and,  blending 
with  its  cries,  came  the  hoarse  bellow- 
ings  of  its  assailant. 

I  could  see  them  but  dimly.  Both 
animals  were  among  brush  beside  the 
road.  At  one  instant  they  were  down, 
then  uprearing,  as  if  in  close  combat.  I 
was  afraid  that  Halse  was  under  them, 
and  stole  forward,  calling  out  to  him, 
although  little  could  be  heard  above  the 
constant  blood-curdling  squeals  of  the 
horse. 

Suddenly  Halstead  plumped  against 
me  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He,  too, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  brush,  and 
his  horse  had  backed  over  him;  but 
he  was  not  much  hurt,  except  for  a 
scratched  face,  and  had  crawled  back 
into  the  road. 


He  jumped  up,  crying,  “Is  that  you?” 
and  caught  hold  of  me,  he  was  so  ter¬ 
rified. 

“What,  for  goodness’  sake,  is  that?” 
I  cried. 

“I  guess  it  is  a  moose!”  Halse  ex¬ 
claimed,  panting.  “He’s  killing  that 
horse!” 

Anyone  would  certainly  have  thought 
so  from  the  outcries.  The  uproar  passed 
all  description,  and  in  point  of  fact  was 
heard  by  the  loggers  at  their  camp 
more  than  two  miles  away. 

The  moose  was  the  assailant;  the 
horse  was  fighting  for  its  life,  squealing 
horribly  from  fear.  What  seemed 
strange,  it  appeared  unable  to  break 
away.  As  nearly  as  we  could  discern  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  the  two  animals 
were  cheek  by  jowl,  fighting  to  the 
death.  At  one  moment  they  loomed  high 
in  the  gloom,  as  if  rearing  on  their 
hind  legs;  then  both  fell  and  went 
floundering  through  the  dry  brush,  and 
never  for  an  instant  did  either  stop  its 
awful  outcries. 

Neither  of  us  had  now  much  doubt 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


that  it  was  a  moose;  but  we  had  no 
gam  and  dared  not  venture  near.  Going 
round  the  combatants,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  we  started  to  summon  help. 

All  the  way  as  we  hurried  on  we 
heard  that  awful  hullabaloo  behind  us, 
and  on  reaching  the  camp  found  most 
bf  the  twenty  loggers  standing  out, 
listening,  speculating  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  uproar.  They  thought  that  it 
was  two  moose  fighting. 

As  soon  as  Halstead  and  I  told  them 
what  had  befallen  us,  nearly  the  whole 
crew  set  off  on  a  run  to  save  the  horse, 
if  possible,  the  foreman  leading  the  way 
with  a  lantern.  They  had  a  gun  at  the 


VvL  'tA  '  J*  Xti  s  r'  & 

^£he^ong  Q/The  Lazy  rarjn 


MIRANDY  JANE  complains 
that  I  could  work  lots 
harder  if  I’d  try,  she  gits  the 
jitters  when  I  sit,  nor  likes  to 
see  me  rest  a  bit.  She  alius 
thinks  of  things  to  do  and  then 
before  one  job’s  half  through 
she  springs  another,  no  man 
could  keep  goin’  like  she  thinks 
he  should.  He’d  have  no  rest 
from  morn  till  night;  I  tell 
Mirandy  it  ain’t  right  to  keep 
a-naggin’  all  the  while,  it 
makes  my  married  life  a  trial. 
I  never  fuss  at  her  when  she 
just  keeps  a-hoppin’  round,  by 
gee,  and  if  my  disposition  is  to 
set  around  and  rest,  gee  whiz, 
that  woman  ought  to  realize 
that  mebbe  my  plan’s  just  as 
wise  as  hern,  we  can’t  all  stew 
and  fret  and  work  ourselves 
into  a  swreat.  An  easy-goin’ 
man  like  me  who  has  ability  to 
see  some  things  in  life  besides 
its  toil  and  who’s  too  sensible 
to  spoil  his  days  by  workin’  all 
the  while,  has  lots  more  fun 
than  them  who  spile  their  lives 
by  giftin’  in  a  stew  and  alius 
huntin’  things  to  do. 

She  calls  me  lazy,  but  I’m 
not,  although  I  sit  here  on  one 
spot;  a  lazy  man  just  sits  and 
sits  and  that  is  all,  he  never  gits  a  new  idee;  now  when  I  sit,  I  sit  and  think, 

I  often  git  an  idee  for  the  hired  man  to  work  at  while  I  sit  and  plan.  Most 
folks  just  work  with  back  and  brawn,  and  when  another  day  is  gone  they’ve 
done  things  in  the  same  old  way,  a  lot  of  work  and  little  pay.  I  claim  that 
if  folks  would,  instead,  work  less  with  hand  and  more  with  head  the  way  I 
do,  they’d  make  more  mon,  and  prob’ly  have  a  lot  more  fun.  Most  any  man 
can  use  his  back,  but  usin’  brains  is  what  they  lack,  so  I’m  the  brain  trust 
on  this  place.  To  think  and  plan  is  no  disgrace,  and  as  for  workin’  out  my 
plan,  that’s  why  I’ve  got  a  hired  man,  and  while  he  works  from  morn  till 
late  I  sit  around  and  use  my  pate ! 


camp  and  took  it;  several  of  the  men 
also  caught  up  their  axes. 

Halstead  and  I  followed  them  back, 
although  we  were  too  much  out  of 
breath  to  keep  pace  with  the  foremost. 

,At  intervals  as  we  went  on,  a  long- 
drawn  squeal  could  be  heard;  and  what 
the  loggers  found  when  they  drew  near 
with  the  lantern  was  the  horse  and  a 
large  male  moose  still  thrashing  about 
on  the  ground,  both  apparently  unable 
to  get  up. 


IT  was  not  until  they  had  shot  and 
killed  the  moose,  however,  that  the 
real  reason  for  so  singular  and  pro¬ 
tracted  a  fight  was  revealed. 

The  moose  had  one  of  his  long  fore¬ 
legs  thrust  through  the  collar  on  the 
horse’s  neck  and  could  not  get  it  out. 
The  woodsmen  saw  afterwards  that  the 
leg  was  dislocated  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

It  was  what  is  termed  a  “whole”  col¬ 
lar;  and  in  rearing  to  strike  the  horse 
with  his  hoofs  the  pugnacious  moose 
had  thrust  one  foot  through  the  collar, 
beside  the  horse’s  neck.  Both  animals 
had  then  fallen  over  sidewise  and 
fought  it  out,  biting  and  squealing. 

After  cutting  the  collar,  the  horse 
was  finally  got  on  its  legs  again;  it 
was  bleeding  from  numerous  cuts  and 
abrasions  and  had  evidently  received  a 
terrific  mauling,  but  it  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  go  to  work  in  the  course  of 
a  week. 

The  other  horse,  the  one  I  had  ridden, 
was  found  the  next  day  at  the  clearing 
of  one  of  the  French  settlers,  four 
miles  down  the  “winter  road.” 

Judging  from  the  size  and  spread  of 
his  antlers,  the  moose  that  had  way¬ 
laid  us  was  an  old  male;  and  the  log¬ 
gers  believed  that  it  was  the  clatter 
and  rattle  of  the  hames  that  had  led 
him  to  rush  forth  and  attack  us. 


%  ^ 

Today  in 

1  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 
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Plant  Madonna  Lilies 

MY  Madonna  lilies  finished  bloom¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  July  and  I 
am  trying  once  more  to  make  new 
bulblets  by  twisting  out  the  stem.  This 
was  not  hard  to  do  because  I  took  hold 
of  the  stem  near  the  ground  and  twist¬ 
ed  it,  at  the  same  time  pulling  it  away 
from  the  mother  bulb.  Then,  out  in 
the  vegetable  garden,  I  heeled  in  the 
bottom  12  to  15  inches  of  the  stalk, 
covering  it  with  about  3  inches  of 
earth.  The  rest  of  the  stalk  was  left 
sticking  out  of  the  ground  in  a  slanting 
position.  In  sixty  days,  no  longer, 
there  should  be  a  few  small  bulblets. 

Then  I  shall  cut  off  the  dried  upper 
portion  of  the  stalk  and  bury  the  bot¬ 
tom  end  with  its  attached  bulblets 
about  2  inches  below  the  surface.  In 
this  way  I  hope  to  increase  my  supply 
of  Madonna  lily  bulbs,  but  it  will  take 
patience,  for  they  may  not  even  show 
leaves  before  next  summer. 

I  am  not  moving  any  full  sized  Ma¬ 
donna  bulbs  this  year  as  they  were 
moved  last  year.  Once  in  about  four 
years  is  enough.  I  move  them  in  Aug¬ 
ust  because  this  is  their  resting  period. 
In  late  September  they  send  up  the 
crown  of  leaves  which  is  their  winter 
protection.  I  plant  Madonnas  in  four 
to  six  inches  of  rich  soil,  containing 
well  rotted  manure,  absolutely  no  fresh 
manure.  Lilies  seem  to  like  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  commercial  fertilizer  or  fresh 
manure.  When  the  bulb  scales  seem 
loose,  I  lay  the  bulb  on  its  side  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  disease.  If  scales  drop 
off  in  handling  I  plant  them  2  inches 
deep  to  form  new  bulblets  which  later 

are  set  deeper-  cw  0^1' 
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W hat  I  Wave  L earned  About  Wouse  Plants 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


week  to  give  all  parts  an  even  ex¬ 
posure. 

I  know  that  my  plants  do  better 
when  I  plunge  the  pots  at  least  once  a 
week  in  water  deep  enough  to  come 
over  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  let  them 
stand  until  wet  through.  This  is  far 
better  than  the  surface  watering  which 
I  sometimes  give  and  regret  after¬ 
wards  because  it  puddles  the  soil  and 
leaves  the  center  of  the  pot  dry.  A 
dry  pot  says  “plank”  when  rapped  on 
the  outside  with  the  knuckles;  a  wet 
one  says  “plunk”. 

College  experimenters  claim  that  a 
glazed  pot  keeps  in  moisture  better 
than  a  porous  pot,  and  prevents  inside 


The  Field 

I  know  a  field:  In  autumn  season 
Its  loveliness  bewilders  reason; 

There  gentians  grow  that  lightly 
speckle 

The  green  with  many  an  azure  freckle; 
And  brittle,  burnished  leaves  on  bushes; 
And  cattails,  brown  among  the  rushes 
Of  shallow  ponds  where  a  slow  river 
Threads  the  willows  and  makes  them 
quiver, 

Where  watercress  and  fern  and  grasses 
Lean  on  its  bosom  as  it  passes; 

There  the  late  daisy  curls  its  petal, 
And  Spanish  needle  and  purple  nettle; 
There  many  an  elm  tree  spills  its  cof¬ 
fers 

Of  precious  yellow,  and  red-haw  offers 
A  tawny  feast  to  the  migrant  plover 
And  to  myself,  an  autumn  lover. 

— Maurine  Halliburton. 


dryness.  However,  bottom  drainage  is 
doubly  necessary.  I  use  broken  crock¬ 
ery  to  cover  the  hole,  then  a  layer  of 
pebbles  or  sphagnum  moss,  or  even 
rotted  grass  roots.  Then  I  put  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  well  rotted  manure, 
one  part  sharp  sand  and  three  parts 
good  garden  loam  by  measurement. 
To  each  quart  of  this  mixture  I  allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  bone  meal.  This 
is  screened  through  a  %  or  %  inch 
mesh  screen.  For  ferns  the  mixture 
is  two  parts  leafmold,  two  parts  garden 
loam  and  one-half  part  sand  by  meas¬ 
urement.  Soil  for  pots  must  be  moist, 
never  extremely  wet  or  dry. 

When  I  think  that  my  soil  needs 
disinfecting,  I  drench  it,  before  pot¬ 
ting,  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  form¬ 
aldehyde  and  fifty  parts  water,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  day  or  two  before 
using.  If  the  plants  seem  to  need  fer¬ 
tilizer,  I  put  in  a  pinch  of  complete 
fertilizer  once  in  two  weeks  and  water 
it  in  well.  However,  I  do  not  need  to 
do  this  if  I  repot  with  fresh  soil  every 
year. 

I  scrub  pots,  inside  and  out,  and  soak 
the  porous  ones  thoroughly  before  fill¬ 
ing  them.  To  get  an  old  plant  out  of 
a  pot,  I  wet  the  soil  well,  loosen  around 
the  edges,  turn  the  pot  upside  down 
and  rap  the  rim  briskly  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  while  holding  one  hand  un¬ 
derneath  to  catch  the  plant  and  root- 
ball. 

Then  I  examine  the  rootball  to  see 
if  it  has  any  dead  roots,  grubs  or  air 
tunnels.  If  it  seems  normal,  I  proceed 
to  put  it  into  a  pot  one  inch  larger  in 
diameter.  I  hold  the  plant  low  in  the 
pot,  and  with  a  trowel,  put  soil  around 
all  sides,  gradually  lifting  the  plant  as 
I  fill  the  pot,  until  the  crown  is  about 
even  or  a  little  lower  than  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Then  I  firm  the  soil  well, 
leaving  one  inch  at  the  top  for  water¬ 
ing-  I  water  the  plant  lightly  and  keep 
it  in  a  cool  airy  place  for  a  few  days. 

Ferns,  pandanus,  or  other  foliage 
plants  will  thrive  at  an  east  or  west, 
or  even  a  north  window,  while  the 


flowering  plants  require  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure.  August-planted  seeds  are  best 
for  annuals  to  flower  inside.  I  did  not 
get  mine  planted,  but  I  did  pinch  out 
tops  from  some  beautiful  petunias  and 
rooted  them  in  the  pots  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  That  can  be  done  as  long 
as  there  is  a  new  growth  on  the  plants. 

I  have  at  times  dug  up  stocks  and 
snapdragons,  both  late-flowering,  with 
plenty  of  soil  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  bloom  inside.  But  old 
plants  become  woody  and  are  not  so 
apt  to  do  well  as  are  the  young  ones. 
Ageratum,  sweet  alyssum,  impatiens 
(balsam),  and  petunias  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  window  garden. 

Like  all  beginners,  I  had  to  learn  to 
“pinch  back”  plants,  but  this  is  the 
only  way  to  get  them  to  branch  freely. 
It  seemed  cruel  too,  to  pick  off  the  lit¬ 
tle  flower  buds,  but  this  makes  a 
stronger  plant  and  pays  in  the  end. 

To  keep  broad-leaved  plants  free 
from  dust,  I  just  wipe  them  off  with  a 
damp  cloth,  never  an  oily  one.  I  find 
a  small  hand  sprayer  filled  with  clean 


water  is  good  for  leaves  too  small  to 
be  wiped  off.  I  sometimes  set  plants 
outside  in  the  rain  if  it  is  gentle  and 
warm  enough.  A  temperature  range 
of  from  50  to  60  degrees  is  considered 
right  for  the  daytime,  while  a  drop 
below  50  degrees  is  not  safe. 

For  midwinter  and  late  winter 
bloom,  the  bulbs  are  best.  I  plant  some 
early-flowering  varieties  of  daffodils  in 
broad,  flat  pots,  called  pans,  sink  them 
in  the  ground  just  before  freezing,  then 
bring  them  inside  about  Christmastime 
I  could  do  the  same  with  tulips  and 
hyacinths.  These,  of  course,  require 
full  sun.  After  these  bulbs  finish 
blooming  inside,  they  dry  out  and  are 
planted  next  season  outdoors,  but  are 
not  forced  again. 

At  our  house  we  should  feel  that 
Christmas  was  not  celebrated  properly 
if  we  had  no  paper-white  narcissi  in 
bloom.  I  start  them  in  a  bowl  of 
pebbles  and  water  about  Thanksgiving. 
I  keep  them  in  the  dark  until  the  roots 
are  well  established,  then  bring  them 
gradually  to  the  sunlight.  In  fact,  I 
start  several  bowls  at  different  times 
in  order  to  have  their  sweetness  when 
flowers  are  hardest  to  get.  The  Chinese 
sacred  lily  is  handled  in  the  same  way, 
but  takes  longer  to  bring  into  bloom. 
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GET  THINGS  HERE 


I  CAN  DEPEND  ON; 


Farm  women  know  values.  They  carry  a  big  responsibility  in 
the  work  of  the  farm.  They  know  the  importance  of  reliability. 
They  know  how  quick  service  saves  both  time  and  money. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  for  half  a  century,  farm 
women  have  been  buying  the  products  they  now  find  under 
the  Esso  sign.  Esso  Marketers  are  proud  of  their  confidence. 

Fuel  and  oil  for  the  family  car— oil  for  heating  the  home — 
kerosene  for  cooking — Parowax  for  preserving — cattle  sprays 
and  tree  sprays  — if  they  bear  the  Esso  Marketers’  sign,  you 
can  rely  on  them  without  a  doubt. 

Make  a  point  of  stopping  at  the  Esso  sign.  Y ou  will  find  it  pays. 

ESSO  MARKETERS 

RADIO!  Listen  to  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians  every 
Monday  night— 7  to  7:30  Eastern  Standard  Time  over  Columbia 
Network  and  Affiliated  Stations 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


EVENTS  this  winter  will,  in  my 
judgment,  substantiate  the 
Northeastern  farmers’  wisdom  in 
staying  clear  of  the  AAA.  For  one 
thing,  elections  are  ahead  and  about 
the  only  man  who  will  be  able  to 
think  clearly  and  without  prejudice 
is  the  man  who  is  not  receiving  a 
check  from  some  government  agency. 
There  are  so  very  few  such  citizens 
left  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
lucky  the  Northeastern  farmer  is 
generally  in  this  enviable  position. 

Again,  generally  speaking,  the 
scheme  of  Northeastern  agriculture 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  economists 
and  bureaucrats.  It  continues  to 
follow  the  pattern  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  successful 
farmers  has  proved  to  be  safest  and 
most  profitable. 

Last  Winter  Hard 

To  be  sure  last  winter  put  an  aw¬ 
ful  strain  on  the  Northeastern  farm¬ 
er’s  program  of  raising  roughage  and 
bedding  and  buying  concentrates  for 
his  cows  and  chickens.  The  combin¬ 
ed  effects  of  the  drought  and  the 
AAA  for  too  long  a  period  put  feed 
prices  way  out  of  sight.  Then  the 
Argentine  came  to  the  rescue.  For 
weeks  now  feed  prices  have  declin¬ 
ed.  The  milk-feed  and  the  egg-feed 
ratio  is  really  not  bad  these  days  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will 
get  better ;  also  this  summer,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  Northeast  has  en¬ 
joyed  marvelous  weather  for  pas¬ 
tures  ;  and  pastures  after  all,  are 
God’s  gift  to  this  section. 

No  Artificial  Scarcity 

Fortunately  Northeastern  livestock 
has  not  been  artificially  cut  down. 
It  is  here  to  profit  by  good  pastures 
and  to  turn  off  fresh  milk  and  eggs 
on  cheap  concentrates.  Business 
conditions  are  picking  up  and 
volume  production  of  fresh  milk 
and  eggs  is  going  to  pay  thousands 
of  Northeastern  farmers. 

At  the  same  time  the  artificial 
scarcity  of  hogs,  and  the  depleted 
cattle  population  of  the  Mid-West 
as  a  result  of  the  drought,  are  hold¬ 
ing  an  umbrella  over  the  prices  that 
cull  dairy  cattle,  surplus  poultry  and 
the  few  hogs  of  the  Northeast  will 
bring  for  meat. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  casu¬ 
ally  that  this  was  the  fall  and  winter 
for  Northeastern  farmers  to  apply 
their  own  production  control.  In¬ 
stead  of  destroying  cull  dairy  cows 
and  cull  hens  as  the  Mid-Western 
farmers  destroyed  hogs,  however,  the 
thing  to  do  up  here  is  to  chuck  a 
little  extra  feed  into  these  animals 
and  sell  them  before  the  Mid- West 
comes  back  into  the  picture  with 


large  hog  and  beef  sales  in  the 
Northeast. 

Sectionalism 

When  I  first  took  the  position  that 
the  AAA  was  designed  to  further 
the  interests  of  Mid- Western  and 
Southern  farmers  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  in  the  Northeast,  I  was 
accused  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  sec¬ 
tionalism.  I  was  merely  stating  the 
facts. 

I  have  always  said  that  something 
like  the  AAA  was  justified  for  the 
emergency.  I  repeat  this.  When  it 
comes  to  the  AAA  type  of  produc¬ 
tion  control  for  the  long  pull,  how¬ 
ever,  I  simply  can’t  see  it.  It  is  too 
large  an  undertaking  to  administer. 
It  is  based  on  a  false  economic  pre¬ 
mise.  It  can’t  be  worked  out  equita¬ 
bly  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
v  *  *  * 

Early  Seeded  Alfalfa 

When  we  sowed  our  barlhy  in  March 
at  Sunnygables  we  seeded  alfalfa  at 
the  rate  of  about  15  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
As  I  have  told  here,  after  the  barley 
was  up  it  went  through  several  freezes 
and  two  or  three  snow  storms.  During 
this  period  I  became  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ed  about  the  tiny  alfalfa  seedlings. 
They  turned  almost  purple  in  color. 

Both  the  barley  and  the  alfalfa  came 
on  splendidly  however.  Just  how  the 
barley  would  have  turned  out  we  will 
never  know  because  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  flood  which  washed  over  the 
field.  The  water  went  over  this  barley 
field  with  such  force  that  it  pulled  the 
heads  off  countless  barley  stems.  Af¬ 
ter  the  water  had  subsided  and  there 
had  been  several  rains  to  wash  it  off, 
we  mowed  the  barley  and  put  it  in  the 
barn  to  use  for  hay  or  bedding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  barley  was  off,  the 
alfalfa,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
nearly  all  been  under  water  and  in 
places  was  covered  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  silt,  began  to  grow  rapidly.  Today, 
on  August  23  rd,  we  have  had  to  cut  it 
and  the  cutting  is  now  cocked  up  ready 
to  go  into  the  barn.  All  of  which 
proves  to  me  that  in  our  valley  at 
least  we  need  not  worry  about  getting 
alfalfa  in  early,  and  I  believe  the 

earlier  we  sow  it,  the  better. 

*  *  * 

Pullets  Fine 

We  have  just  completed  the  housing 
of  the  last  of  the  pullets  raised  from 
1600  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
bought  on  March  7th. 

We  began  housing  these  pullets  early 
in  August.  In  selecting  the  birds 

to  be  put  into  the  house,  first  we  caught 
those  which  had  left  the  range  houses 
and  were  roosting  in  trees  or  which 
were  roosting  on  top  of  the  range 
houses. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  pul¬ 
let  flock  pretty  well  grades  itself  in 
the  fall.  The  larger,  stronger  birds 
leave  the  range  house  and  roost  where- 
ever  they  can  find  high  perches..  We 
allowed  three  weeks  to  get  the  birds 
into  the  house.  This  meant  that  the 
smaller,  weaker  ones  had  three  weeks 


more  on  range  than  the  larger,  strong¬ 
er  ones. 

When  all  the  birds  were  finally  in, 
we  found  that  we  had  714  birds  of  fine 
quality  and  9  culls,  or  a  total  of  723 
pullets  reared  to  an  age  of  5%  months 
out  of  a  purchase  of  1600  baby  chicks. 
This  count  shows  that  our  paralysis 
losses  this  year  have  not  as  yet  been 
very  heavy. 

Since  this  year’s  birds  are  so  much 
better  than  any  we  have  raised  previ¬ 
ously  I  have  been  at  pains  to  review 
the  care  we  gave  them  to  see  how 
much  it  may  account  for  the  improve¬ 
ment. 

We  did  three  things  this  year  which 
may  have  had  a  bearing  on  the  results 
we  got.  In  the  first  place,  we  reared 
the  baby  chicks  at  sharply  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  brooder  house  than 
ever  before.  In  the  second  place,  we 
used  first  bran  and  then  peat  moss  for 
bedding,  and  so  kept  the  pens  very, 
very  dry.  In  the  third  place,  as  soon 
as  the  hot  weather  came  on  we  fed  in 
the  afternoon  a  corn  meal  gruel.  In 
this  way  we  coaxed  the  birds  out  of 
their  shelters  to  eat  an  extra  meal. 
Except  for  these  three  things  the  birds 
were  raised  on  the  same  mashes  and 
fed  in  the  same  way  as  in  previous 
years. 

Of  course  the  story  is  yet  to  be  told 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  pullets  will 
make  a  profitable  laying  flock. 

*  *  * 

Gross-Breds  Again 

While  I  appreciate  that  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  cross-bred  domes¬ 
tic  animals  are  likely  to  have  their  day 
makes  some  people  excited,  I  cannot 
continue  to  pass  up  the  evidence. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
hunter  type  of  horse  is  a  cross-bred; 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
mercial  flocks  of  sheep  are  cross¬ 
breds;  that  more  and  more  poultry  is 
being  cross-bred;  that  the  seed  corn 
of  the  future  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
result  of  cross-breeding. 

In  fact,  there  remains  only  the  large 
field  of  dairy  cattle  in  which  cross-breds 
are  not  already  a  prominent  factor. 
|<Tow  in  this  field  there  comes  to  my  at¬ 
tention  in  one  week  three  men  who  are 
careful  breeders,  owners  of  pure  bred 
herds  who  quietly  are  doing  some  ex¬ 
perimenting.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
tells  me  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
has  seen  so  far  he  is  going  into  cross¬ 
breeding  more  extensively. 

Just  as  a  forecast  for  what  it  is 
worth,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  within  three  years  live  stock 
advertisements  in  this  paper  which  will 
read  something  like  this:  " For  sale, 
20  two-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  in 
the  fall.  Four  per  cent  milk  guaran¬ 
teed.  These  heifers  are  out  of  blank 
pure  bred  cows  by  a  blank  pure  bred 
bull.  They  are  all  the  same  color  and 
uniform  in  size  and  markings.” 

I  purposely  have  written  the  above 
rather  carefully.  Of  course  what  the 
advertisement  will  really  do  will  be  to 
name  the  breed  of  cows  and  name  the 
breed  of  the  bull  to  which  these  cows 
were  cross-bred.  However,  I  do  not 
want  to  put  any  ideas  in  anybody’s 
head. 

In  the  meantime,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  it  won’t  cost  me  anything  to 
do  it  and  I  can  have  some  fun,  I  am 
going  to  try  in  cattle  I  own  myself 
some  cross-breeding  of  Angus,  Ayr- 
shires  and  Guernseys.  I  again  hope 
that  I  haven’t  put  any  bad  ideas  in  any¬ 
body’s  head. 

*  *  * 

Clay  Foot  Bath 

Each  summer  we  have  a  little  trouble 
wl  J.  horses  which  get  hard  feet.  This 
is  particularly  apt  to  happen  with  our 
riding  horses  which  stand  in  the  barn 
a  great  deal  and  then  have  to  work 
very  hard  for  short  periods,  running 
and  jumping. 


About  a  month  ago,  in  two  or  three 
hours  we  fixed  up  a  clay  pit  in  the 
front  end  of  a  stall  which  in  the  short 
time  we  have  had  it  has  given  un¬ 
believable  results.  All  we  did  was  to 
dig  out  about  one-half  of  the  floor  of 
the  stall  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  a  foot. 
Then  we  went  to  a  clay  bank  and  got 
a  load  of  clay  without  any  sand  or 
gravel  in  it  whatsoever.  We  filled  the 
hole  in  the  stall  floor  with  this  clay 
and  wet  it  up  thoroughly.  We  stand 
horses  which  are  getting  dry  feet  in 
this  clay  pit  for  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  and  it  does  wonders  for  them. 

Our  stall  is  only  equipped  to  stand 
their  front  feet  in  the  clay.  As  soon 
as  we  can  get  around  to  it,  I  believe 
we  will  remove  all  of  the  floor  from 
this  particular  stall  and  have  a  place 
where  a  horse  can  stand  all  four  feet, 
for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  cool  wet  clay. 

The  expense  is  so  negligible  and  the 
result  so  surprising  that  I  feel  I  can 
recommend  the  arrangement  to  almost 
anyone  who  has  several  horses. 

*  *  * 

The  Rye  Way 

Last  fall  I  told  how  we  plowed  a 
ten  acre  field  after  cutting  a  crop  of 
hay  on  it  and  seeded  it  heavily  with 
rye.  This  rye  came  right  up  and  gave 
us  pasture  until  Thanksgiving  time.  It 
was  up  early  this  spring  and  after  pas¬ 
turing  it  a  while  very  early  we  went 
on  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow  and 
then  seeded  it  with  pasture  mixture. 

A  little  while  after  we  seeded  it  we 
turned  in  on  it  again  and  pastured  the 
rye,  which  strangely  enough,  was  not 
very  badly  injured  by  dragging  it. 

Later  we  pulled  the  cattle  off,  clipped 
the  rye,  and  since  then  have  pastured 
the  field  about  half  the  time.  Today 
we  have  an  excellent  stand  of  pasture 
grasses  in  the  field  which  about  a  year 
ago  was  a  meadow  on  its  last  legs. 
Of  course,  during  the  winter  we  put 
on  about  seven  hundred  fifty  pounds  of 
Superphosphate  to  the  acre  on  the  rye 
and  topdressed  the  entire  field  with 
stable  manure. 

What  I  like  about  the  above  proced¬ 
ure  is  that  we  were  able  to  convert  a 
poor  meadow  into  a  first  class  pasture 
almost  over  night  with  but  one  plow¬ 
ing  and  without  any  expense  that  did 
not  immediately  produce  revenue  in 
the  shape  of  first  class  pasture. 

*  *  * 

Peewees  and  Pullets 

Every  fall  as  we  have  shipped  from 
the  farm  case  after  case  of  peewees 
and  pullets  while  our  neighbors  were 
doing  the  same  I  have  caught  myself 
wondering  what  became  of  these  un¬ 
dersized  hen  fruits. 

The  other  morning  in  the  dining 
room  of  one  of  the  large  New  York 
City  hotels  I  heard  a  burly  gentleman 
at  the  table  next  to  mine,  growl  to  a 
waiter,  “Where  did  you  get  these 
pigeon  eggs?”  I  looked  over  on  his 
plate  and  sure  enough  he  had  been 
served  a  pair  of  oversized  peewees  for 
which  he  had  been  charged  35  cents. 

Knowing  my  peewees,  I  watched 
with  interest  when  he  started  to  break 
the  pair  he  had  into  his  egg  cup.  The 
first  time  he  hit  one  of  them,  his  knife 
recoiled  at  least  six  inches.  The  next 
crack  you  could  hear  all  over  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  If  we  could  only  get  fancies 
with  shells  like  that! 

With  my  attention  thus  aroused  and 
my  annual  question  of  what  becomes 
of  the  pullets  and  peewees  partially 
answered  I  kept  my  eyes  open  on  the 
rest  of  the  trip.  In  not  a  single  hotel 
or  restaurant  did  I  see  an  egg  larger 
than  a  medium  served  and  every  serv¬ 
ing  of  scrambled  eggs  or  omelet  which 
I  saw  had  the  high  yellow  color  that 
only  the  yolk  of  the  peewee  and  the 
pullet  can  impart  —  so  now  I  know 
what  becomes  of  the  peewees  and  the 
pullets. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  31,  1935 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

125.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  Imprisonment  _  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to’  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
lildg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pennies  Are  Still  Pennies 

“Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
Henry  Ford  is  offering  Ford  V8  Sedans 
for  United  States  pennies  with  the  date 
1922?” 

In  order  to  get  an  official  denial  of 
this  persistent  rumor,  we  wrote  to 
Henry  Ford,  who  replies  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
offered  any  prize  or  premium  for  1922 
pennies  or  any  others,  although  they 
have  received  over  2,000  letters  from 
people  who  have  heard  the  report. 
Says  Mr.  Ford:  “The  Mint  reports  that 
there  were  7,160,000  pennies  coined  in 
1922.” 

*  *  * 

Check  on  Checks 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  cashed  a 
check  for  a  tourist,  which  came  back, 
“no  funds.”  The  car  carried  a  North 
Carolina  license  199-829,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Automobile  Department  was 
licensed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fearington,  704 
Shepherd  Street,  Durham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Reports  have  come  from  several 
states  indicating  the  possibility  of  a 
deliberate  plan  of  bad  check  passing. 


North  Carolina  authorities  would  like 
to  know  where  this  car  is.  If  you  see 
it,  notify  the  State  Police  at  once  be¬ 
cause  once  the  car  crosses  a  State  line, 
prosecution  is  complicated. 

*  *  * 

Old  Story  —  New  Version 

A  while  ago  a  man  came  here  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hamilton  Art  Studio,  608 
Bible  House  Building,  45  Astor  Place, 
New  York,  and  after  much  persuasion,  I 
gave  him  a  picture  of  my  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  color  and  enlarge.  He  claimed  that 
he  wanted  it  for  an  advertisement  and 
that  it  would  cost  me  nothing,  so  I  let 
him  take  the  pictures,  but  did  not  sign 
anything. 

A  while  later,  another  man  came 
through  with  proofs  and  frame  and  other 
material.  He  said  I  would  have  to  pay 
$3.98  apiece.  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t 
agree  to  do  any  such  thing,  but  he  said 
if  I  wanted  my  pictures  back,  I  would 
have  to  send  to  New  York  for  them.  I 
wrote  to  New  York  and  sent  postage  for 
the  return  of  the  pictures,  but  they  did 
not  send  them. 

This  is  a  aw  version  of  an  old  story. 
Whether  or  u  *  agents  definitely  figure 
on  it,  it  is  true  hat  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  paid  i  oney  to  get  back 
original  pictures  which  money  could 


not  replace.  There  is  nothing  right 
about  this  but  if  we  valued  the  pic¬ 
tures  highly,  we  would  send  the  money, 
charge  it  up  to  experience  and  say  em¬ 
phatically  “NEVER  AGAIN.” 

*  *  * 

Good  Idea  If  It  Works 

Some  time  ago  I  signed  a  contract  with 
the  England  Fur  Farms  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  to  raise  rabbits  on  a  buy-back 
plan.  I  have  sent  them  a  list  of  rabbits 
which  I  am  ready  to  ship  but  to  date  have 
no  reply. 

We  forwarded  this  complaint  to  the 
England  Fur  Farms  and  received  no 
reply.  We  are  giving  this  information 
for  your  benefit. 

*  *  * 

Who  Else? 

“I  was  interested  in  the  item  about 
Gillcote  Coating  Co.  in  the  August  3 
issue,  because  I  had  exactly  the  same 
experience.  I  am  sending  all  the  papers 
and  letters  received,  which  I  hope  will 
help  you  in  locating  him.” 

We  are  giving  all  information  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  We  know 
they  will  do  their  best  to  find  this  man. 

*  *  * 

Stealing  Customers 

“An  elderly  gentleman  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  ride  with  a  young  fellow  who 
picks  up  eggs  in  this  neighborhood.  He 
came  to  our  door  and  wanted  to  know  to 
whom  we  were  shipping  and  said :  ‘We 
do  not  take  off  any  commission  and  we 
pay  2 y2  cents  over  the  top  premium.’  I 
replied  all  right,  but  I  had  been  shipping 
to  one  man  for  13  years  and  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  changing.  That  was  not  all 
of  the  conversation,  but  some  of  it  would 
.not  sound  good  in  print.  I  am  giving  you 
this  story  in  order  that  you  may  warn  » 
others.” 

This  is  an  old  story  at  this  time  of 
year.  Everybody  wants  eggs  in  the 
fall;  nobody  is  very  anxious  to  get 
them  in  the  spring.  To  get  new  ship¬ 
pers  some  concerns  of  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation  will  promise  a  premium  and  may 
actually  j>ay  a  premium  for  the  next 
few  months.  Not  being  charitably  in- 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Otto  Welzmuller,  Rushville  $  19.50 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

Dcroy  Taylor.  Newark  15.00 

(settlement  for  property  damages) 

Frank  A.  Tennance,  Hogansburg  3.75 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

John  R.  Scott,  Delhi  7.55 

(returns  on  case  of  eggs) 

Leon  J.  Wrattan,  Brookfield  . . .  5.00 

(refund  on  baby  cliicks) 

Mrs.  Clinton  Boyd,  Canaseraga  . . 16.00 

(refund  on  "eyesight”  system) 

Eugene  Towner.  Monticello  . 8.50 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

G.  S.  Case,  Morrisville  . 5.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

John  B.  Orr,  Greene  .  2.80 

(refund  on  livestock) 

Walter  Griffin,  Winthrop  . 3.50 

(adjustment  on  livestock) 

Arthur  Chaffee,  Fulton  .  36.01 

(adjustment  on  chicks) 

Donald  C.  Fox,  Avoca  .  12.04 

(part  payment  on  account) 

C.  1.  House,  Redwood,  N.  Y.  2.00 

(refund  on  signs) 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wood.  Rensselaer  Falls  .  3.50 

(mail  order  adjustment) 

Lysle  Stanton.  Edmeston  3.50 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

C.  B.  Probst.  Cayuga  . . .  5.50 

(adjustment  on  baby  chicks) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  G.  Jordan,  Glasgow  .  3.00 

(refund  on  livestock) 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Davis.  Corry  .  7.50 

(refund  on  babv  cjiicks) 

Joseph  Vandergrift.  Wellsboro  . . . .  3.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Staley,  Lafayette  .  16.36 

(check  forwarded) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Elmer  Greene,  Henniker  . 2.50 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hamilton.  Kearsarge  . 2.50 

(refund  on  livestock) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Fred  Hesse,  North  Clarendon  . 75 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  Ralph  Andrews,  Chester  .  1.44 

(refund  on  shoes) 

FLORIDA 

Emil  Zywicki,  South  Bay  . 7.20 

(check  for  insurance) 

TOTAL . $193.40 


dined,  they  plan  to  get  it  all  back  in 
the  spring  when  eggs  are  flush  by  cut¬ 
ting  returns. 

While  many  poultrymen  do  not  real¬ 
ize  it,  it  is  distinctly  unfair  at  this 
time  of  year  to  quit  a  receiver  who  has 
given  you  satisfaction  all  during  the 
spring.  It  is  not  only  unfair  to  him, 
but  in  the  long  run  you  lose. 


|^)IDE  of  car  crushed — car 
overturned— windshield 
shattered— occupants  ser¬ 
iously  injured  or  killed.  This  repeatedly  happens  at  the 
intersection  of  through  streets. 

Drive  with  care— observe  traffic  signs.  The  few  seconds 
you  lose  at  the  stop  sign  will  mean  years  of  happy  living. 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 

Licensed  Agents 

10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


«  WHEAT  GROWERS  « 
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GIVES  THE  MOST  PLANT  FOOD 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
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G.L.F.  5-20-5  is  this  year’s  best  buy  for  wheat.  It’s  best  because  it 
carries  all  plant  nutrients  in  correct  proportions.  It’s  best  because 
enough  plant  food  is  packed  into  every  ton  to  make  each  unit  cost 
less.  It’s  best  because  one  ton  will  cover  more  acres,  which  saves 
time  and  effort  in  handling.  It’s  best  because  it  will  not  make  the 
soil  more  acid — it  gives  your  clover  seeding  a  better  chance. 

G.L.F.  5-20-5  is  made  for  thrifty  wheat  and  rye  growers,  who 
know  that  biggest  yields  make  the  most  profitable  crops.  Even 
though  you  apply  less  per  acre  than  of  other  commonly  used  mixtures, 
you  will  not  lessen  your  chances  for  topmost  yields. 

USE  G.L.F.  5-20-5 


2000  pounds  of  G.L.F.  5-20-5  is 
equal  in  grain-producing  ability  to: 

2500  pounds  4-16-4 
2500-3300  pounds  4-12-4 
3300  pounds  3-12-3 
5000  pounds  2-8-2 
2500-5000  pounds  4-8-4 
3300-5000  pounds  2-12-4* 

5000  pounds  2-8-10* 

4200-10,000  pounds  1-9-5* 

Compare  the  price  of  G.L.F'.  5-20-5 
with  the  cost  of  these  larger  amounts 
of  other  analyses,  and  you  will  see 
why  it  also  appeals  to  men  who 
know  that  “a  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned.” 

*  Except  on  very  sandy  soils. 


The  Complete  Line  of  G.L.F.  Fertilizers 
for  Wheat  and  Rye  includes: 

G.L.F.  4-12-4 

The  most  widely  used  G.L.F.  analysis  in 
the  past  for  wheat  and  for  other  crops. 

G.L.F.  4-16-4 

Has  rapidly  gained  in  tonnage  as  a  wheat 
fertilizer,  but  not  as  good  a  buy  in  1935 
as  G.L.F.  5-20-5,  which  is  exactly  % 
stronger. 

G.L.F.  GRAN-PHOSPHATE 

Superphosphate  in  its  new  smooth-drilling 
form — granular  and  non-lumping.  For 
use  on  land  which  regularly  gets  manure. 
Offered  only  by  the  G.L.F.,  and  in  these 
strengths : 

16-20 — 16%  Available  Phosphoric  Acid 
(PaOs)  with  4  extra  units,  part  of  which 
become  available  later.  Identical  in  plant 
nutrient  value  with  G.L.F.  16-20  Super¬ 
phosphate. 

20% — Full  20  units  of  Available  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  in  every  ton. 

32%  — Lowest  price  per  unit  of  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid.  Useful  where  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  are  to  be  made  at  one  trip  with 
an  ordinary  drill,  at  minimum  outlay  of 
money,  time,  and  effort. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE.  INC.  -  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 
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where  Labor  is  Plentiful... 


Land  is  Scarce 

by  HENRY  D.  ELKINS  ★ 


ture.  When  the  women  are  at 
work  in  their  picturesque  at¬ 
tire,  the  scene  is  worthy  of  a 
master  artist.” 


Rice  is  Japan’s  biggest  crop.  When  ready  for  the  harvest,  each  member  of  the  family  does 

his  or  her  part. 


FARMING  in  Japan  is  not  like  farming  as 
we  know  it  in  America.  It  is  more  like 
truck  gardening  and  the  average  farm  is 
scarcely  ever  more  than  three  acres. 

Every  farm  is  a  shrine,  for  whatever  is 
warmed  by  the  sun  is  sacred. 

And  whatever  grows  is  always 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  its 
particular  Shinto  god.  There  is 
a  god  for  the  silkworm,  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  mulberry  leaf  up¬ 
on  which  the  silkworm  feeds. 

There  is  a  god  for  the  rice  pad¬ 
dy,  the  wheat  field,  the  green 
growing  stalk  and  the  ripened 
kernel. 

The  Japanese  farmer  spades 
his  land,  plants  his  seed,  culti¬ 
vates  his  field  and  harvests  his 
crop  as  an  act  of  worship,  with 
faith  that  his  labor  will  provide 
him  with  a  living  and  pay  his 
rents  and  taxes.  He  is  never 
much  concerned  about  having 


much  left  over.  He  knows  nothing  about  day¬ 
light  saving,  pays  no  attention  to  hours,  heeds 
neither  sun  nor  rain,  works  early  and  late 
—  and  smiles.  His  labor  is  not  lightened  by 
power-driven  machines,  nor  by  horses,  nor  by 

ox-teams,— but  by  his 
wife  and  by  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  may  ride  to 
his  “farm”  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  bicycle,  but  when 
he  alights  he  steps 
back  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  for 
his  tools  are  as  crude 
as  those  used  by  Gin- 
cinnatus  as  he  plough¬ 
ed  in  his  field  the  day 
he  was  called  to  be 
dictator  of  Rome. 

There  is  no  broad¬ 
casting  of  seed  in 
Japan.  Everything 'is 
planted  by  hand.  Even 
the  wheat  is  “plant¬ 


ed”  in  hills  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  in  rows 
8  inches  wide.  When  it  is  ready  to  cut  the 
harvesting  by  means  of  the  sickle  is  simpli¬ 
fied,  one  sweep  of  the  sickle  taking  a  “hill”. 
Wheat  fields,  rice  paddies,  onion  beds,  po¬ 
tato  gardens,  melon  squares,  and  berry 
patches,  in  many  instances  side  by  side,  make 
a  picture  of  miniature  farming  as  attractive 
as  it  is  unbelievable  until  seen  as  I  saw  it 
early  in  the  spring. 

Large  scale  farming,  as  we  know  it  in  the 
United  States,  is  impossible  in  Japan,  for  in 
that  country  there  is  not  as  much  arable  land 
as  in  the  State  of  California.  In  our  country 
millions  of  acres  are  mere  waste,  while  in 
Japan  every  foot  of  waste  space  has  been 
transformed  into  a  productive  garden  spot. 
Yet  Japan  cannot  rais^  enough  on  her  farms 
to  supply  her  needs.  It  is  true  that  she  ex¬ 
ports  many  kinds  of  her  agricultural  products, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  that  she  is  in  no 
sense  an  agricultural  competitor  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  farmer.  Her  total  exports  of  farm 
products  in  1933  were  ( Turn  to  Page  23) 


’jlf'  Last  winter  we  learned  that  Mr. 

Elkins,  who  is  publisher  of  The 
Steuben  Courier,  Bath,  New  York,  was 
planning  to  spend  some  weeks  in  Japan 
visiting  his  daughter,  who  has  lived 
there  for  many  years.  So  we  asked 
Mr.  Elkins,  a  trained  writer,  to  get 
for  us  his  impressions  of  the  way  they 
farm  in  Japan.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  hours  we  have  had  was  when 
Mr.  Elkins  brought  his  article  into  the 
office.  We  wish  there  was  room  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  many  interesting  stories 
he  told  us  of  Japan  and  her  people. 
Read  the  one  on  this  page,  and  if  you 
like  it  maybe  we  can  get  him  to  write 
one  or  two  more  about  these  folks  who 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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“ALL  TRUCKS  look  good  in  the  dealer’s  showroom.  They  all 
sound  good  when  you  hear  the  salesman  telling  about  them 
.  .  .  or  when  you  read  about  them  in  catalogs  or  advertise¬ 
ments.  But  you  can  PROVE  what  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  will 
do  ...  by  making  an  6ON-THE-JOB’  TEST  with  your  own 
loads  on  your  own  farm.” 

You  don’t  have  to  guess  any  more.  Before  yqu  BUY  any 
truck  TRY  this  Ford  V-8  Truck  on  your  own  jobs.  Perhaps, 
like  thousands  of  truck  owners,  you’ll  find  out  it’s  just 
the  truck  you  need  to  do  your  hauling  at  the  lowest  cost. 


FORD  V-8d  TRUCKS 
COMMERCIAL  CARS 


American  Agriculturist,  September  14,  1935 

AAA  B irth  Control  for  T aters  ? 

Dan  Dean  says  “NO”! 


Daniel  Dean  has 
had  a  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  grows  more 
than  50  acres  an¬ 
nually,  and  has  foi 
many  years  made 
a  thorough  study 
not  only  of  produc¬ 
tion  but  marketing 
problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Dan  is  in 
demand  far  and 
wide  as  a  speaker 
at  winter  meetings 
on  potato  prob¬ 
lems.  Not  in  a  long 
time  have  we  had  a  letter  that  rings 
the  bell  with  us  like  the  one  on  this 
page.  Don’t  miss  it. 

*  *  * 

Friend  Ed: 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  sign¬ 
ed  the  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
:  Adjustment  Act,  the  most  important 
one  of  which  is  the  Potato  Control  Bill, 
commonly  called  the  Warren  Act. 

As  I  understand  this  law,  it  makes 
potatoes  a  basic  commodity  like  wheat 
j  and  cotton,  and  places  every  grower 
under  an  allotment.  It  puts  3  million 
potato  farmers  and  3  million  acres  un¬ 
der  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  AAA, 
and  includes  every  farmer  who  raises 
more  than  5  bushels  for  sale.  If  he  did 
not  raise  any  this  year,  he  cannot  next; 
and  if  he  sells  more  than  his  allotment 
he  is  fined  45c  a  bushel.  All  potatoes 
!  for  sale  have  to  be  government  stamp- 
;  ed  and  regulation  packed. 

Now,  Ed,  as  you  know,  I  have  been 
in  the  potato  business  a  long  while, 
and  I  still  grow  a  lot  of  spuds.  I  have 
seen  potato  growers  afflicted  with  a 
long  line  of  pests,  beginning  with  po¬ 
tato  bugs  and  ending  with  this  AAA 
potato  control  act.  We  have  had  to 
meet  the  perils  of  drought  and  flood, 
of  frost,  of  hail,  of  insects  that  bite 
and  insects  that  suck,  and  of  diseases 
of  almost  infinite  variety.  As  we  have 
learned  to  fight  and  control  all  of  these 
pests,  so  will  we  have  to  fight  and  con¬ 
trol  the  AAA  control. 

No  one  needs  to  tell  me  as  a  potato 
grower  how  bad  our  markets  are,  how 
much  we  need  better  prices.  But  I 
sincerely  believe  that  one  of  the  chief 
!  causes  for  our  troubles  in  the  potato 
industry  is  government  interference 
j  with  other  crops.  Prevented  from 
;  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  many 
of  these  farmers  have  turned  to  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  vegetables,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  surplus.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  is  not  more  government 
control  but  less.  Throw  all  of  this 
policy  of  scarcity  out  of  the  window 
and  in  the  long  run  every  farmer  in 
America  will  be  better  off. 

One  of  the  significant  and  discourag¬ 
ing  facts  about  potato  control  is  that 
it  is  the  first  time  that  the  AAA  has 
attempted  to  get  its  hands  on  a  nation¬ 
ally  grown  crop.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  the  other  basic  commodi- 
|  ties  have  been  closely  limited  to  cer¬ 
tain  sections,  but  potatoes  are  grown 
;  across  the  nation.  It  may  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  also,  that  AAA  has  started  its 
control  of  national  crops  with  potatoes, 
because  3  million  growers  are  pretty 
well  scattered,  and  with  few  exceptions 
are  in  the  minority  in  any  particular 
community.  Therefore,  if  the  growers 
choose  to  criticize,  there  will  be  only 
a  few  of  them  in  any  one  place. 

Consider  with  me  a  few  facts  in  this 
potato  business.  In  the  first  place,  its 
3  million  acres  are  small  compared  with 
60  million  acres  of  wheat  or  80  million 
acres  for  corn.  Until  government  con¬ 
trol  started  with  other  crops,  potato 
|  acreage  very  closely  regulated  itself. 


Records  of  potato  production  for  the 
past  70  years  show  that  until  recent¬ 
ly  the  acreage  each  season  is  very 
closely  related  to  profits  made  from 
potato  production  in  the  previous  one 
or  two  years.  Like  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man,  the  potato  grower 
extends  his  business  when  profits  beck¬ 
on,  and  cuts  down  after  losses.  But 
government  interference  threw  another 
factor  into  the  potato  deal.  Potato 
growers  knew  not  what  to  expect. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  some 
of  us  should  turn  in  desperation  to  the 
principles  of  the  AAA  for  relief. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  potato  business,  I  men¬ 
tion  the  sincere  attempt  of  government 
officials  to  help  by  buying  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potatoes  to  be  shipped  to  cities 
and  given  away  for  relief  purposes. 
Now,  we  were  all  for  that  —  it  sounded 
fine  in  theory  —  but  in  practice  it  rais¬ 
ed  the  deuce.  No  potato  dealer  could 
tell  when  his  trade  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  arrival  of  a  carload  of 
gift  potatoes  in  his  city.  Dealers  stop¬ 
ped  buying  and  within  a  few  days  the 
price  fell  way  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Instead  of  East  Shore  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  closing  up  its  crop 
at  the  normal  date,  it  was  forced  to 
hold  over  into  the  usual  shipping  sea¬ 
son  of  New  Jersey  growers  —  New 
Jersey  in  turn  was  backed  up  on  Long 
Island.  In  normal  seasons,  the  great 
potato-growing  State  of  Maine  begins 
shipping  its  first  carload  of  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  around  August  10  to  15.  In  1934 
the  hold-back  of  Cobblers  further  South 
put  Maine  1,000  carloads  behind  its 
previous  year.  Experience  proves  that 
our  potato  crop  averages  around  about 
350,000,000  bushels  annually.  A  25,000,- 
000  decrease  means  a  strong  demand; 
50,000,000  less  means  record  prices  and 
big  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  50,000,- 
000  bushels  too  many  mean  starvation 
prices. 

We  all  know  about  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  village  and  subsistent 
gardeners  in  the  last  three  years.  When 
the  government  advertises  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  raise  potato  prices,  these 
gardens  alone  can  raise  enough  extra 
potatoes  to  ruin  the  demand  and  there¬ 
fore  the  market  for  the  next  five  years. 
No  one  can  stop  them,  because  being 
for  home  use,  they  are  exempt  from 
control.  Boy,  you  just  can’t  monkey 
with  these  markets  unless  you  know 
what  you  are  doing,  and  I  don’t  believe 
that  in  as  complicated  a  business  as 
marketing  potatoes  there  is  any  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  or  anybody  else,  with 
experience  and  wisdom  enough  to  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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P. tanning,  Some  W ork,  a  Little  Cash 

Built  this  Bull  Pen 


Mr.  Pringle,  a  son,  and  two  of  the 
high  producing  Holstein  cows  he  has 
bred  on  his  farm. 


CHAIN  TO  ADJUST 
WIDTM. 


PIG  1 


Here  are  shown  details  of  a  breeding  rack  from  Cornell. 
Anyone  handy  with  tools  will  find  its  construction  simple. 

Right:  Taking  chances  with  a  herd  sire 
causes  too  many  injuries  and  deaths. 


Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 


4£'V7~EARS  ago  I  considered  a  bull  pen  and 

X  breeding  rack  as  something  needed  only 
by  breeders  with  big  herds  who  kept  bulls  to  the 
age  of  six  years  or  older.  Now  I  believe  every 
dairyman  who  owns  a  bull  over  a  year  old  needs 
one. 

“For  twenty-five  years  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  strength,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  bodily 
injury,  in  exercising  bulls  I  considered  valuable. 
Our  bull  pen  has  remedied  that  and  it  is  a  big 
relief.” 

^  So  says  Ben  Pringle  of  Mayville,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  who  has  used  a  bull  pen  long 
enough  to  prove  its  value. 

The  bull  pen  on  the  Pringle  farm  was  built 
with  a  minimum  cash  cost,  but  with  much  labor 
and  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  making  it  per¬ 
manent  and  absolutely  safe.  Let’s  have  Mr. 
Pringle  tell  us  in  his  own  words  how  it  was  done : 

“For  the  pen  and  breeding  rack  we  used  36 
locust  posts  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  which  were  cut  in  our  own  woodlot. 
These  were  set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  which 
took  a  good  many  backaches,  as  our  soil  is  heavy. 
Y  hile  the  posts  cost  us  nothing,  they  could  have 
been  sold  for  50c  apiece.  Then  we  went  to  the 
woods  and  cut  soft  maple  poles  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  feet  long.  These  were  bolted  and 
spiked  to  the  locust  posts,  and  above  them  we 
strung  two  barbed  wires.  The  heaviest  poles,  of 
course,  were  put.  at  the  bottom,  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  ground. 

‘By  the  time  all  this  had  been  done,  a  good 
many  hours  of  the  ‘spare  time’  we  hear  so  much 
about  had  been  used  up.  Although  we  would 
have  liked  it  better  had  the  pen  been  longer  and 
narrower,  the  space  we  had  available  for  it  was 
about  sixty  by  seventy  feet.  Fortunately,  in  that 
area  there  were  two  trees  and  a  large  stump,  and 
the  area  is  rather  hilly,  all  of  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  desirable. 


We  followed  the  bull  pen  plans  as  put  out  by 
the  College,  varying  them  just  enough  to  show 
our  independence,  and  we  think  that  we  really 
improved  the  plans  in  a  few  small  ways.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  gate  at  the  breeding  rack,  which  the 
bull  cannot  go  through,  we  have  another  gate, 
which  makes  it  easy  to  take  the  bull  out,  or,  if 
we  wish,  he  can  be  shut  in  his  building  and  the 
yard  used  temporarily  for  another  animal.  We 
put  a  post  on  the  inside  of  the  fence  so  that  the 
door  from  the  little  house  would  just  open  past 
it.  This  prevents  the  bull  from  getting  at  the 
edge  of  the  door  and  smashing  it. 

“We  constructed  the  breeding  rack  of  locust 
logs  so  they  can  be  set  into  holes  in  the  ground 
and  thus  adjust  the  height  to  different  breeds  and 
sizes  of  animals. 

“The  bull  drinks  at  a  concrete  bowl  which  we 
made,  something  like  a  large  drinking  bucket. 
The  water  is  automatically  kept  at  the  right  level 
during  the  summer,  and  during  the  winter  we 
shut  it  off  and  water  the  bull  twice  a  day  by  run¬ 
ning  water  into  the  basin. 

“We  have  ropes  and  pulleys  for  opening  and 


shutting  doors,  and  the  bull’s  stanchion 
has  a  very  handy  device  for  opening  or 
shutting  it  with  a  stick  so  we  don’t  have 
to  get  anywhere  near  the  bull’s  head.” 

Mr,  Pringle’s  experience  before  he 
built  his  bull  pen  has  been  duplicated  by 
thousands  of  dairymen.  We  can  all  agree 
that  any  real  progress  in  breeding  up  a 
high  producing  herd  is  based  on  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  good  bull  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain 
that  any  individual  bull  has  ability  to  transmit 
high  production  until  some  of  his  daughters  come 
into  production.  If  by  that  time  the  bull  is  dead 
that  information  is  not  particularly  valuable.  The 
second  reason  is  that,  presuming  he  is  alive  and 
has  proved  the  ability  to  transmit  high  produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  he  be 
kept  either  on  your  farm  or  on  some  other  dairy¬ 
man’s  farm  just  as  long  as  he  continues 
vigorous. 

Probably  nothing  has  caused  the  untimely  kill¬ 
ing  of  more  bulls  than  the  realization  that  with¬ 
out  a  bull  pen  like  Mr.  Pringle’s,  the  herd  sire, 
after  he  gets  two  years  old,  is  just  as -dangerous 
as  so  much  dynamite.  After  such  a  pen  has  been 
constructed,  and  assuming  that  no  one  takes  un¬ 
necessary  chances,  there  is  no  more  danger  than 
there  is  in  handling  a  kitten. 

Mr.  Pringle  says :  “Every  year  we  try  to  do 
something  like  this  in  odd  spells,  as  we  consider 
it  more  profitable  than  trying  to  raise  cash  crops 
under  the  conditions  on  our  place.” 

The  number  of  bull  pens  being  constructed  is 
increasing  steadily  and  quite  rapidly.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  good  many  dairy¬ 
men  will  find  that  spare 
time  which  Mr.  Pringle 
speaks  of  between  now  and 
the  time  snow  falls.  They 
can  get  plans  from  their 
county  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
or  College  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  Pringle’s  bull  pen  and 
breeding  rack  meets  all  re¬ 
quirements  for  safety  and 
convenience  yet  the  actual 
cash  cost  was  kept  low. 

— I’hoto  courtesy  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Unanimous 

IKE  apple  pie  without  cheese  would  be  New 
York  State  Fair  without  the  annual  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  agriculture  and  business  by 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

The  Barnum  dinner  has  come  to  be  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  by  speakers 
of  State  and  national  reputation.  Attended  by 
several  hundred  farmers  and  business  men,  the 
affair  brings  agriculture  and  business  together 
and  helps  everyone  to  that  clear  thinking  which 
the  world  is  so  much  in  need  of  now. 

Practically  unanimous  were  all  the  speakers, 
both  at  the  Barnum  dinner  and  at  the  Fair  itself, 
that  AAA  is  injuring  agriculture  and  the  country, 
that  AAA  is  trying  to  regiment  farming  and 
farmers,  that  government  must  take  itself  out  of 
business,  that  government  spending  means  high 
taxes,  that  “share  the  wealth”  schemes  are  ut¬ 
terly  foolish,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  no  Santa  Claus, 
that  the  world  owes  no  one  a  living,  and  that 
what  farmers  want  is  a  fair  equal  chance  to  work 
out. their  own  salvation. 

Not  only  was  every  speaker  we  heard  unani¬ 
mous  on  the  present  dangerous  trend  of  govern¬ 
ment  farm  policies,  but  so  also  were  dozens  of 
farmers  with  whom  we  talked.  Particularly  were 
potato  men  disturbed  and  angry  over  the  new 
potato  bill,  explained  in  Northeastern  Slants  in 
our  last  issue. 

This  unanimous  opinion  is  gratifying  to  us  of 
American  Agriculturist,  because  we  have  been 
pointing  out  and  emphasizing  these  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  ever  since  the  AAA  start- 
eel.  Also,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  reminded  occas¬ 
ionally  that  after  all  this  is  America  where  the 
people  rule,  and  that  the  rising  tide  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  over  the  government’s  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  means  that  eventually  those  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  changed  or  repealed. 

From  Brush  to  Clover 

HE  other  day  we  were  on  a  small  pasture 
that  two  years  ago  was  just  a  wild  brush- 
lot.  It  is  still  bounded  by  brushlots,  but  on  that 
few  acres  there  are  now  a  sizeable  herd  of  fat 
beef  cattle  and  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  thick  mat  of 
wild  white  clover,  grown  inexpensively  by  new 
pasture  improvement  methods  did  the  trick. 

Every  time  we  walk  over  one  of  the  increasing 
number  of  improved  pastures,  we  get  a  real 
thrill  and  a  vision  of  radically  different  dairying 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  in  the  not  distant 
future.  This  new  pasture  practice  is  sound,  it  is 
coming  fast,  and  if  we  were  now  in  the  dairy 
business,  it  is  the  first  thing  we  would  try. 

When  Double-Crossing  is  O.  K. 

OUBLE-crossing  in  an  individual  is  bad 
stuff,  but  it  is  all  right  with  corn.  Double- 
crossed  corn  has  had  another  successful  year,  and 
is  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Everyone  who 
grows  silage  corn  will  want  to  investigate  ifs 
possibilities.  Somewhere  near  you— your  County 
agricultural  agent  will  know  where — there  is  a 
demonstration  field  of  double-crossed  corn. 

Why  is  it  better  than  Luce’s  Favorite  or  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  ii?  It  will  yield  more  food  nutrients 
than  the  best  regular  silage  varieties.  It  grows 
faster  early  in  the  season,  and  is  more  uniform 
in  height.  It  matures  early  and  ears  heavily. 

Double-crossed  corn  is  a  cross  between  two 
crosses.  At  the  beginning,  four  different  varieties 
or  types  of  corn  are  selected,  and  a  pure  strain 
of  each  is  made  by  inbreeding.  This  process  gets 


rid  of  weaknesses  in  each  variety.  The  four  in- 
breds  are  then  paired,  and  the  plants  of  each  pair 
are  crossed  one  with  the  other.  This  makes  the 
first  cross.  Seed  from  each  of  these  is  planted 
and  a  further  cross  made.  This  is  the  second 
cross,  and  seed  obtained  from  it  is  called  double- 
crossed  seed.  There  will  be  some  commercial 
seed  available  for  next  season. 

Get  a  Return  Ticket 

TIME  was  not  so  long  ago  when  farmers  did 
not  worry  so  much  about  markets.  To  be 
sure,  ! he  marketing  of  fluid  milk  was  increasing, 
and  crops  were  sold  in  the  fall  for  cash.  But 
in  the  main  there  was  much  more  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  type  of  farming.  Folks  were  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  get¬ 
ting  their  liveli¬ 
hood  directly  from 
the  farm  and  the 
garden  than  they 
were  f  r  o  jn  the 
markets. 

In  the  last  gen¬ 
eration,  however, 
there  has  been  a 
steady  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  com¬ 
mercialism  in  farm 
business.  The  farmer  and  his  family  have  be¬ 
come  almost  as  large  consumers,  almost  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  markets,  as  the  city  family, 
and  to  get  the  money  to  buy  from  the  market, 
one  must  sell  products  into  the  market  for  cash. 

Some  say  that  with  this  change,  fun  and  hap¬ 
piness  have  largely  gone  out  of  country  life  — 
that  the  old  days  were  a  little  more  leisurely,  a 
little  less  selfish,  that  there  was  more  time  for 
hospitality,  more  time  for  visiting,  for  parties, 
for  friendship.  But  we  wonder  if  this  is  true! 
It  is  a  habit  of  memory  to  glorify  the  past,  to 
forget  the  unpleasant,  to  remember  only  the  good. 
In  the  so-called  “good  old  days”,  when,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  farm  family  had  a  toothache  he  grinned 
and  bore  it,  or  yanked  it  out  himself  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  it.  When  a  member  of  the 
family  was  sick,  the  doctor  was  called  only  as  a 
last  resort,  and, then  often  too  late.  The  death 
rate  among  children  was  terrifying  to  parents. 
Many  men  and  women  of  the  farms  were  old  at 
40.  Hours  of  labor  were  long,  often  from  sun 
to  sun,  and  it  was  monotonous,  spirit-killing 
labor  \vith  hand  tools.  In  fact,  an  honest  student 
of  history  must  conclude  that  even  with  all  of 
our  modern  troubles,  these  are  nevertheless  good 
times  as  compared  with  the  past,  and  this  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  in  which  to  live.  So 
if  you  go  back  to  the  “good  old  times”,  better 
make  sure  of  a  return  ticket. 


“Labor  Bargains” 

T  would  be  hard  to  find  a  home  or  a  farm 
owner  who  doesn’t  have  some  repair  job  on 
his  property  that  needs  to  be  and  would  be  done 
were  wages  low  enough  so  that  he  could  afford 
to  hire  the  help.  Someone  said  to  us  recently.: 

“Suppose  all  skilled  workers  now  out  of  work 
in  Ithaca  ran  a  column  of  classified  ads  in  the 
local  daily  paper  and  entitled  it  Labor  Bargains. 
Suppose  the  plumber  advertised  to  do  a  few 
days’  work  at  40c  to  50c  an  hour  instead  of  $1.50, 
the  unemployed  carpenter  offered  to  work  for  a 
limited  period  at  25c  an  hour,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  skilled  trades.  Within  three  days  after 
these  ads  were  published,”  said  our  friend, 
“every  skilled  worker  in  the  city  would  be  busy!” 


Also,  property  owners  would  get  jobs  done 
that  have  been  hanging  fire  ever  since  the  hard 
times  started.  Probably  labor  cannot  afford  to 
make  such  low  rates  permanent,  but  it  would 
seem  that  men  could  better  afford  to  work  a  short 
time  for  some  wages  than  to  demand  the  highest 
rate  and  not  work  at  all. 

Remedy  for  Trespass  Problem 

FALL  always  brings  up  the  irritating  trespass 
problem.  There  would  be  none  if  courtesy 
and  a  little  forbearance  always  prevailed.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  there  are  a  few  so-called 
sportsmen  who  tear  down  fences,  trample  crops, 
help  themselves  to  fruit,  and  shoot  with  high- 
powered  guns  without  much  thought  as  to  where 
the  bullets  will  land.  These  ruin  hunting  and 
fishing  privileges  for  all  others  and  force  farm¬ 
ers  to  post  against  trespassers. 

Some  farmers  have  been  bothered  so  much 
that  a  few  have  become  unreasonable  and  will 
not  give  permission  to  anyone,  no  matter  how 
courteously  the  request  is  made.  Most  farmers 
will  and  should  grant  permission  when  courte¬ 
ously  asked  for  and  respected.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  walk  on  another  man’s  land,  and  if  such  privi¬ 
lege  is  not  worth  the  courtesy  of  asking  the  own¬ 
er  for  it,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  it. 


King  Corn 

ALWAYS  when  we  ride  through  the  farm 
country  this  time  of  year,  we  are  reminded 
again  of  what  a  truly  great  crop  is  King  Corn. 
We  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  farmer  who 
cuts  his  tallest  stalks  and  nails  them  proudly  to 
the  barn  door,  with  the  silent  challenge  —  “Beat 
that  if  you  can.” 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  second  growth 
clover  or  alfalfa,  contrasting  with  the  long  rows 
of  the  adjacent  corn  field,  gleaming  in  the  late 
afternoon  sun?  How  typically  American  is 
corn !  It  fed  the  Indians  before  the  white  men 
came,  then  it  saved  the  white  men  themselves 
from  starvation,  and  finally  it  traveled  with  them 
in  the  long  trek  across  the  continent,  and  down¬ 
ward  through  the  years  until  today,  when  its 
green  leaves  rustle  softly  in  the  warm  August 
nights  “from  sea  to  shining  sea.” 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

I  STOLE  this  one  out  of  the  Ithaca  Rotary  Club 
News.  The  News  editor  probably  stole  it  too. 
When  you  want  to  give  somebody  a  headache,  try 
it  out. 

Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  married  a  widow  who  had  a 
daughter. 

Mr.  Jones,  Sr.,  thought  that  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.’s 
step-daughter  was  not  bad,,  became  engaged  to 
her,  and  married  her. 

Mr.  Tones,  Sr.,  thus  became  his  own  son’s  son- 
in-law,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Sr.,  who  had  been  the 
step-daughter  of  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  now  became  his 
step-mother. 

The  situation  became  still  more  complicated 
when  Mrs.  Jones,  Jr.,  gave  birth  to  a  son  (baby 
Tones  the  3rd),  who  therefore,  was  the  uncle  of 
Mr.  Jones,  Sr.,  as  well  as  his  grandson. 

Then  Mrs.  Jones,  Sr.,  became  the  mother  of  a 
son,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  as 
well  as  his  brother.  Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  therefore, 
found  himself  in  the  unique  situation  of  being 
the  grandfather  of  his  brother,  and,  as  the  status 
of  brothers  in  a  family  is  identical,  Mr.  Jones, 
Tr.,  thus  became  his  own  grandfather.  And,  in 
the  meantime — oh,  take  it  away. 
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What  I?  A  F air  For  ? 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


RETURNING  from  a  couple  of  days  at  New  York 
State  Fair,  I  feel  just  like  I  used  to  when 
I  went  to  the  county  fair  as  a  farm  boy  —  had  a 
fine  time  but  darn  glad  that  fair-time  cdmes  but 
once  a  year.  It  was  grand  in  those  days  to  get 
back  to  the  quiet  of  the  farm,  kick  off  the  store 
clothes  and  shoes,  and  get  into  the  old  overalls 
again.  And  I  still  feel  that  so  far  as  getting  tired 
is  concerned,  I’d  rather  pitch  hay  any  time! 

Walking  around  at  the  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year, 
I  got  to  thinking  of  all  the  fairs  I  had  gone  to,  and 
I  asked  myself,  what  is  a  fair  for?  What  good 
are  they  anyway? 

Well,  you  can  surely  set  it  down  that  there  must 
be  something  good  about  anything  that  lives  on  year 
after  year;  and  fairs  are  among  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tions  of  man.  The  New  York  State  Fair  has  its 
roots  in  New  York  agriculture,  and  some  smaller 
fairs  in  the  Northeast  are  even  older. 

Maybe  you  won’t  agree,  but  I  think  one  thing  a 
fair  is  for  is  to  have  a  good  time,  a  regular  holiday. 
Part  of  the  fun  is  seeing  the  horses.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  animals  in  the  world  come  to  the 
Horse  Shows  at  the  Syracuse  Fair  and  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  This  morning  I  heard  a  man 
who  had  just  got  back  from  the  New  York  State 
Hair  say  that  he  loved  to  see  a  good  horse  trot  and 
that  the  races  this  year  at  Syracuse  were  the  best 
they  had  been  in  many  years.  In  spite  of  this 
machine  age,  thousands  of  people  still  love  a  good 
horse,  and  no  matter  how  fast  an  automobile  may 
go,  they  get  a  real  thrill  from  seeing  a  horse  do  a 
mile  in  less  than  two  minutes.  For  the  same  reason, 
many  of  us  get  a  big  kick  out  of  the  horse-pulling 
contests. 

Hun,  also,  are  the  various  contests  of  skill,  like 
horseshoe  pitching,  sponsored  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  the  Fair  authori¬ 
ses.  i  think  I  am  some  pumpkins  when  I  can  throw 
a  ringer  once  out  of  ten  or  fifteen  throws,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  pitch  with  the  boys  at  the  State 
Hair,  who  make  records  of  45  per  cent  ringers  or 
better.  The  winner  this  year  in  one  game  made  11 
**figers  out  of  12  throws.  He  had  a  good  time  do¬ 


Speakers  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  Barnam  dinner.  One  of  the  best 
of  a  good  Fair  is  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  important  public 
problems.  Above  is  the  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  Next,  left  to  right,  are  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  Post- 
Standard  and  host  of  the  Barnum  dinner;  H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager 
of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange;  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher.  Below,  at 
the  left,  is  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  National  Grange- 


In  spite  of  this  machine  age,  most  of  us  still  love  a  good  horse. 
This  year  New  York  State  Fair  had  one  of  the  best  Horse  Shows 

in  its  history. 

look  at  a  good  cow.  But  I  seldom  pause  very  long 
before  an  individual  that  is  blanketed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  over  whose  head  there  is  a  card  giving 
only  the  name  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  waste  of  State 
money  to  pay  prizes  for  an  exhibit  that  is  so  poorly 
labeled  or  described.  And  the  same  criticism  ap¬ 
plies  to  many  other  exhibits  besides  livestock,  and 
to  many  other  fairs. 

Speaking  of  livestock,  I  particularly  noted  that 
the  cow  testing  or  dairy  improvement  association 
exhibit  seemed  to  attract  far.  more  visitors  than  did 
the  purebreds.  I  am  all  for  the  purebred.  May  they 
increase  in  the  land!  But  I  believe  more  emphasis 
also  should  be  placed  on  records  and  exhibits  from 
good  grades  like  those  brought  out  in  the  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations. 

Another  chief  reason  for  holding  an  agricultural 
fair  is  to  provide  a  public  forum  where  farm  folks 
can  hear  “those  -  in  the  know”  discuss  important 
public  questions,  particularly  ones  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture.  More  than  ever  now  is  this  important  when 
the  whole  world  stands  again  at  a  crossroads.  At 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  beginning  September 
15,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  every  governor, 
or  his  personal  representative,  from  every  State  in 
the  Northeast  will  be  there.  The  New  York  State 
Fair,  which  has  always  featured  the  public  forum, 
annually  attracts  many  farm  leaders  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Among  those  whom  I  saw  there  this 
year,  either  at  Fair  events  or  at  Jerome  Barnum’s 
annual  Fair  week  dinner,  were  Governor  Herbert 
H.  Lehman;  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Papers  and  chairman  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Board;  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  National 
Grange;  H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager  of  the 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange;  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck, 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  New  York  State, 
and  many  others. 

Governor  Lehman,  in  a  speech  at  the  Barnum 
dinner,  pointed  out  with  his  usual  good  sense  that 
the  State’s  chief  use  to  agriculture  is  educational, 
by  supporting  such  institutions  (Turn  to  Page  22) 


Winners  of  the  Young  Farmers’  Speaking  Contest  at  New  York 
State  Fair:  Front  row,  left  to  right,  Burdett  Lee,  Skaneateles, 
president,  Future  Farmers  of  New  York;  Thomas  Mahon,  West 
Winfield,  first  prize  winner;  Clarence  Litts,  Pulaski,  second  prize 
winner;  Byron  Sullivan,  Gouverneur.  Back  row,  Oliver  Knapp, 
Springville ;  Gilman  Marshall,  North  Rose;  Barney  Mottidge, 
Averill  Park;  Warren  Wright,  Trumansburg,  third  prize  winner. 
The  most  interesting  and  worthwhile  part  of  the  Fair  is  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  program  of  members  of  the  Young  Farmers  and 
■  4-H  Clubs. 

ing  it,  and  so  did  everybody  who  watched  this  fine 
old  American  sport  of  barnyard  golf. 

While  the  New  York  State  Fair  is  held  too  early 
to  get  the  best  exhibits  from  some  fruits  and  other 
farm  products,  yet  the  exhibits  are  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  see  from  either  a  good  time  or  an  edu¬ 
cational  standpoint.  Especially  good  were  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  and  Grange  exhibits,  and  those 
of  flowers.  Northeastern  farm  folks  can  surely 
grow  flowers,  and  they  are  doing  a  better  job  and 
having  a  better  time  of  it  every  year. 

Looking  at  the  commercial  exhibits  at  a  modern 
fair  impresses  one  with  the  truth  that  farming 
methods  have  changed  rapidly  even  in  our  time. 
Walk  down  machinery  row  at  any  fair  and  see  the 
long  way  we  have  come  from  the  cradle,  the  scythe, 
and  the  hoe.  Farm  equipment  men  report  more 
interest  and  more  sales  in  the  Northeast  this  year 
than  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  That’s 
a  sign  that  farming  is  coming  back  in  these  north¬ 
eastern  States,  and  our  improvement  is  not  based 
on  government  pap! 

While  on  the  subject  of  exhibits,  I  must  say,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  said  in  recent  years,  that  all  fairs 
and  all  exhibitors  lose  much  of  the  interest  and  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  their  exhibits  by  not  properly  label¬ 
ing  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  livestock. 
In  common  with  thousands  of  other  men,  I  love  to 
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FERTILIZE  YOUR  TJJ/C  EAU 

fruit  trees. ./nlJ  rnLL 

uiniK  Q^cuinlcuL  ‘Aero  Cyanamid 


GET  THE  JOB  OUT  OF  THE  WAY  OF  SPRING  WORK 


Even  though  the 

top  is  dormant  — 

THE  ROOTS  ARE  STOR¬ 
ING  UP  NITROGEN  AND 
OTHER  PLANT  FOODS 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR'S  USE 

• 

FALL-FERTILIZED 
TREES  ARE  LESS 


SUBJECT  TO  INJURY  FROM  SPRING  FREEZES 


'Aero’  Cyanamid  is  the  preferred  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  fall  use  because  it  is  NON-LEACHING 


Send  for  Leaflet  F100  on  fall  fertilization 
and  our  regular  fruit  Leaflet  X307. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Ave.  Phone  Sunset  6-3360  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  describing  the  new  features  of  the  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor. 


New  Fordson  with  spade  lugs  and  two-bottom  ptow. 

If  you  need  dependable  power  to  help  you  get  your  work  done,  if  you 
need  low-cost  power  to  help  you  keep  down  the  cost  of  producing  your 
crops,  if  you  need  these  things,  you  need  the  new  Fordson  Agricultural 
Tractor.  It  is  made  to  do  year-round  work  and  to  give  year-round 
satisfaction. 

We  want  to  send  you  a  detailed  description  of  the  important  new 
features  of  this  practical  farm  power  unit.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below.  Drop  in  and  see  the  new  Fordson  when  you’re  in  town. 

NOTE:  Parts  for  all  models  of  Fordsons  available  through  your 
Ford  or  Fordson  dealer.  Make  sure  you  get  genuine  Fordson  parts. 


Orchard  gamblings 


THE  idea  is  gaining  that  where 
washing  apples  to  remove  spray 
residue  seems  to  injure  the  fruit,  the 
real  cause  is  bruising  during  picking  or 
handling.  Washing  just  shows  this 
bruising  up  sooner. 

During  the  recent  orchard  tour  in 
Niagara  County,  one  of  the  points  of 
interest  at  the  stop  at  George  Bradley’s 
farm  was  a  demonstration  of  picking 
baskets.  One  that  had  proven  especial¬ 
ly  good  there  was  a  heavy  galvanized 
pail,  slightly  flattened,  and  fitted  with 
straps  for  the  pickers’  shoulders.  One 
advantage  was  that  pickers  inclined  to 
be  careless  could  be  checked  up  by 
listening  for  the  sound  of  the  apples 
dropping  on  the  bottom  of  the  pails. 
The  initial  cost  also  was  considerably 
smaller  than  another  picking  basket 
fitted  with  a  canvas  bottom  that  could 
be  united  to  ease  the  apples  into  the 
box  or  barrel.  The  inside  of  either  was 
smooth  in  contrast  to  any  sort  of  a 
stave  basket  which  is  almost  certain 
to  result  in  bruised  fruit.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  too  many  pickers  fail  to 
realize  how  easy  it  is  to  bruise  apples. 

On  this  farm  were  a  number  of 
Baldwin  trees  that  had  been  ringed  in 
May  a  year  ago  with  good  results. 

*  *  * 

Easy  to  Miss  Tops. — At  another  stop 
on  the  same  tour,  a  solid  platform  had 
been  built  in  the  top  of  a  tree  with  a 
good  substantial  ladder  leading  to  it. 
Scab  on  the  lower  limbs  had  been  con¬ 
trolled  in  good  shape  but  there  was 
plenty  of  it  in  the  top.  After  a  good 
look  at  that  tree,  we  suspect  that  many 
a  resolution  was  made  to  spray  more 
thoroughly  another  year. 

*  *  * 

Pears  Need  Cross  Pollination — In 

Otto  Israel’s  orchard  we  saw  some 
Bose  pears  that  had  been  topworked  to 
Bartlett  to  give  cross  pollination.  Re¬ 
sults  were  good.  One  point  to  remember 
in  topworking  pears  is  that  Seckel  is 
not  a  good  variety  to  cross  pollinate 
Bartletts. 

*  *  * 

The  Apples  Europe  Wants — At  the 
noon  stop  on  the  shore  of  Ontario,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Motz,  who  has  been  in  Europe 
representing  U.  S.  fruit  growers,  gave 
a  picture  of  the  export  market. 

Four  things  the  U.  S.  grower  should 
keep  in  mind.  First,  unless  we  want  to 
cut  apple  production,  we  must  export 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Second, 
we  should  pat  the  strict  inspector  on 
the  back  instead  of  complaining.  Ap¬ 
ples  that  will  just  “get  by”  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  of  a  grade  are  not 
good  enough  to  meet  the  competition 
they  must  face.  Third,  a  tight  pack  is 
important.  Apples  that  arrive  in  Europe 
loosely  packed  are  immediately  dis¬ 


counted  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
barrel.  Fourth,  the  use  of  oiled  paper  to 
control  storage  scald  is  just  good  in¬ 
surance,  and  enough  of  it  (1V2  pounds 
per  barrel)  should  be  used  to  really 
control  the  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Mulching  Orchards — A  number  of 
orchards  had  been  mulched  with  hay  or 
straw.  This  seems  to  be  a  growing 
practice.  Many  growers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  cultivation  plus  a 
cover  crop  often  did  not  maintain  the 
humus  supply  of  orchard  soil,  which  be¬ 
came  lower  and  lower  each  year.  Some 
apple  men  have  worried  because  they 
feared  mulching  might  encourage 
root  development  close  to  the  surface, 
which  roots  would  be  badly  injured 
should  cultivation  be  practiced  later. 
Men  who  have  tried  mulching  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  seem  to  worry  less  about 
this  possibility. 

*  *  * 

Gumwood  Crates — In  the  Hudson 
Valley,  the  Teator  orchards,  Columbia 
County,  are  trying  out  new  gumwood 
crates  that  cost  12  y2  cents  each.  They 
are  so  strong  that  a  man  can  stand  on 
them  with  no  danger  of  breaking  them. 
*  *  * 

Apple  Storage — Did  you  ever  notice 
that  apples  that  stand  in  the  orchard 
or  packing  house  for  several  days  do 
not  stand  storage  as  well  as  those  put 
into  the  storage  house  as  soon  as  pick¬ 
ed  ?  The  ripening  process  proceeds 
more  rapidly  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  temperature  in  common  storage 

can  be  lowered  by  opening  intakes 

wherever  the  air  outside  is  cooler  than 
in  the  storage  and  closing  all  outlets 
when  it  is  warmer  outside  than  in.  By 
December  it  is  usually  possible  to  get 
the  temperature  inside  down  to  31  or 
32  degrees  F. 

Cornell  has  a  good  bulletin  on  com¬ 
mon  storage  of  apples.  It  is  Bulletin 
286  and  can  be  secured  by  dropping  a 
postcard  to  Office  of  Publications,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Fair  Winners — At  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  the  county  or  district  fruit 
exhibit  was  won  by  Greene  County. 

Cayuga  County  took  second  and  Al¬ 

bany  County,  third. 

*  *  * 

Scab  Control — A  look  at  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  scab  control  in  the  Mead  or¬ 
chards  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  seems 
to  show  these  points:  Heavy  spraying 
with  liquid  lime  sulfur  all  during  the 
season  took  off  a  lot  of  leaves.  Copper 
fungicides  and  weak  bordeaux  russeted 
some  fruit.  Wettable  sulfur  appeared  to 
give  good  scab  control  and  attractive 
fruit. 


Name _ 

Post  Office. 


_  State 


“Hey!  Come  bach  with  them  bees!!!”  —  JUDGE. 


NEW— To  Make  Hens  Lay  All 
Winter  Like  They  Do  in  Spring! 


TODAY,  with  the  opportunity  to  make 
money  with  poultry  greater  than  any 
time  since  the  World  War,  Purina  announces 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  developments 
ever  made  in  laying  feeds.  It’s  the  discovery 
of  Pur-a-tene,the  new  ingredient  that  makes 
hens  lay  and  keeps  them  well. 

Pur-a-tene  is  a  Vitamin  A  concentrate, 
made  from  nature’s  richest  storehouse  of 
Vitamin  A,  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of 
plants.  Scientists  have  found  that  Vitamin 
A  is  the  "elusive  something”  in  fresh  green 
feed  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  spring¬ 
time  health  and  egg  production. 

Up  to  the  present  time  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  yellow  cornmeal  have  been  considered 
the  richest  practical  sources  of  Vitamin  A. 
Pur-a-tene  is  750  times  as  rich  in  Vitamin 
A  as  yellow  cornmeal.  Enough  Pur-a-tene 
is  added  to  each  bag  of  Purina  Laying 
Mashes  to  step  up  its  Vitamin  A  activity  to 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  former  mashes. 
Think  what  this  means  in  improved  health 
and  increased  egg  production! 

PURINA  MILLS  .  .  .  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  Vitamin?  Your 
Purina  dealer  can  show  you  pure  crys¬ 
tals  of  pro-vitamin  A.  Drop  in  and 
see  this  new  vital  discovery. 


To  My  Friends: 


I  don’t  know  much  about  my  an¬ 
cestors,  but  they  must  have  had  an 
“itch”  for  travel.  Probably  I  am  a 
descendant  of  Marco  Polo  or  Daniel 
Boone;  for  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
go  places.  When  it  isn’t  possible  to 
make  a  long  journey,  then  I  try  to 
meet  people  who  have  seen  foreign 
lands.  When  anyone  from  abroad 
talks  in  my  neighborhood,  I  eagerly  go 
to  hear  him  whether  he  is  an  Am¬ 
bassador  or  Missionary  or  just  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  with  a  fascinating  foreign 
accent.  Then  I  travel  through  books, 
which  you  and  everyone  else  can  do. 
For  instance,  I  read  “Meet  the  Jap¬ 
anese”  by  Henry  Albei't  Phillips,  and 
from  that  day  I  began  counting  the 
time  when  I  could  visit  Japan  which 
has  risen  in  eighty  years  to  become 
one  of  the  four  great  world  powers. 

.  In  sharing  my  Japanese  experiences 
with  you,  I’m  going  to  whet  your  appe¬ 
tite  to  know  more  about  the  Orient. 
Some  day  when  you  or  your  children 
cross  the  Pacific,  maybe  I  can  claim 
the  credit  of  sowing  the  first  seeds  of 
desire  in  your  mind. 

Sixty  to  seventy  million  people  are 
crowded  into  the  little  island  of  Japan. 
It  is  no  larger  than  California,  yet  its 
cultivatable  area  is  less  than  half  of 
California.  In  Japan  there  are  2800 
people  per  square  mile  of  arable  land 
as  compared  with  330  in  the  United 
States.  AND  FOUR  BABIES  A 
MINUTE  ARE  BORN!  Where  will 
they  put  them?  In  Korea,  or  Man- 
choukuo,  or  China? 

I  'love  to  study  facts  because  there 
is  always  a  reason  for  everything. 
Japan’s  pi’esent  Emperor  is  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-third  in  an  un¬ 
broken  line,  the  first  of  whom  was  a 
direct  descendant  from  the  Sun 
Goddess.  The  Emperor  is  Divine.  He 
is,  in  truth,  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
Through  twenty-five  centuries  of  such 
rule  the  Japanese  have  been  didlled  to 
have  pi’ofound  respect  for  authority. 
They  speak  one  language.  In  1853 
Commodore  Perry  of  the  United 
States  Navy  landed  in  Japan.  This 
event  opened  Japan’s  eyes  to  the 
outer  world.  Previous  to  that  time 
no  foreigner  had  been  allowed  to  land 
in  Japan.  Neither  had  the  Japanese 
people  been  permitted  to  leave.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry’s  visit  was  the  stimulus 
which  started  Japan  on  her  road  to 
become  a  World  Power  by  Right  of 
Achievement. 

Visit  Tokyo,  the  capitol,  with  it3 
population  of  over  two  millions;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  ehi’thquake  in  1923,  rebuilt 
in  seven  years,  one  of  the  miracles  of 
modern  times.  Visit  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  modern  cities  teeming 
with  life;  factories,  navies,  railroads, 
power  plants,  universal  education, 
ability  to  reproduce  any  article  manu¬ 
factured  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
temples,  shrines,  palaces,  tea  houses, 
bazaars,  Geisha  girls,  theatres — what 
fascinating  sights  for  our  foreign 
eyes.  Later  will  follow  some  more 
intimate  touches. 

In  previous  letters  I  suggested  auto¬ 
mobile  vacation  trips  in  our  home 
land.  Now,  after  meeting  so  many 
from  rural  districts  in  my  travels,  I’m 
determined  to  DARE  YOU  to  widen 
your  horizons  for  your  own  sake.  If 
you  can’t  visit  foreign  lands,  see  them 
through  your  reading.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learned  from  people  every¬ 
where. 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


552)  8 


'Hello,  Bill,  can  you 
give  me  a  hand  al 
silo  filling  tomorrow?' 


Silo  filling  season — and  a  farmer  nea 
Northwood,  Iowa,  is  rounding  up  his 
neighbors  by  telephone.  A  few  calls  and 
he’ll  have  all  the  help  he  needs. 

In  any  season,  the  farm  telephone  saves 
time  and  useless  trips.  It  brings  the  latest 
market  reports  so  that  you  can  sell  your 
produce  at  the  right  time.  It  helps  you. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Richman’s  Corn  Harvester.  Poorman's  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tjing  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company.  Salina,  Kansas. 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  the  new  Willard  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries — extra  heavy  plates — higher  capacity  gives  longer 
life.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  dependable  battery. 
Write  for  NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Dept.  19,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


ROOFING  PAPER  — 3  Ply  Smooth  or  Slate.  $1.65  per 

roll.  WINIKER  BROS..  MILLIS.  MASS. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  V. 


j 


93  years’ 


LEADERSHIP 


Westarted  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
footwear  in  1 843.  Each  year  we  have 
improved  our  product.  Today 
the  "U.  S."  boot  is  the  best 
boot  we  know  how  to  make. 

United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
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V egetable  Growers  Association  of  America  crowd 
at  A.  C.  Jacobsen’s  farms,  Windsor,  Connecticut. 


Seen  and  Heard  at  Hartford 

Bv  PAUL  WORK 


COOPERATIVE  effort  toward  better 
marketing  is  favored  by  vegetable 
growers  and  artificial  regulation  of 
agriculture  is  not  favored,  if  the  recent 
Convention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America  at  Hartford  is 
a  fair  indication  of  sentiment  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

A  special  study  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  their  successes  and  failures,  was 
called  for  in  the  feeling  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  a  sincere  effort  for  cooperation. 
No  change  was  made  in  last  year’s 
pronouncement  against  the  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  AAA,  and  protest  was  filed 
against  the  exemption  of  cannery  vege¬ 
tables  while  fresh  vegetables  are  open 
to  regulation  in  the  amended  AAA  law. 
Protest  was  also  made  against  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  problem  of  keeping  contract¬ 
ed  acres  out  of  vegetables.  Objection 
was  renewed  against  weakening  exten¬ 
sion  services  through  diverting  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  workers  to  other  duties. 
Doubtless  it  is  better  for  crops  to  be 
regulated  by  county  agents  than  by 
others  less  familiar  with  the  field,  but 
it  is  equally  doubtless  that  the  broad 
educational  program  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  for  it  will  be  bearing  fruit  long 
after  hiring  people  not  to  plant  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  bad  memory. 

* 

Northeastern  Council 

The  conference  on  the  proposed 
Northeastern  Council  of  Vegetable 
Growers  drew  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
of  the  meeting  and  the  discussion  was 
keen,  clear  and  useful.  Of  course  many 
viewpoints  were  expressed  and  much 
crystallizing  remains  to  be  done.  Frank 
App  of  New  Jersey  is  to  head  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  a  plan  of  organization 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  various 
state  and  local  bodies.  Distinct  opposi¬ 
tion  was  registered  against  any  move¬ 
ment  that  might  undermine  the 
strength  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  or  that  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  attack  upon  freedom 
of  trade  by  other  regions.  The  idea  is  to 
build  the  northeastern  situation,  not  to 
cripple  anyone  else.  Dr>.  App,  Ralph 
Starkey,  William  Enret,  all  of  New 
Jersey,  Henry  Marquart  and  A.  G. 
Walde  of  New  York,  H.  F.  Tompson 
and  J.  W.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  others  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

Junior  Activities 

% 

The  junior  contest  in  judging,  iden¬ 
tification  and  grading  of  vegetables  was 
a  bright  spot  of  the  meeting.  The  work 
was  organized  by  Grant  Snyder  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College  and  his  com¬ 
mittee,  bringing  together  twenty-five  or 
thirty  teams  from  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York.  Many  other 
states  should  have  been  represented, 
and  more  may  be  expected  at  Cleve¬ 
land  next  year.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  occasion  should  not  mean  as  much 
to  vegetable  farm  youngsters  as  the 
International  does  to  the  livestock 
kids. 

Winning  teams  of  three  each  came 
from  Westfield  4-H  Club,  Norfolk  Co. 


Agricultural  School,  both  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  4-H 
Clubs. 

Individual  winners,  receiving  prizes 
from  $20.00  down,  were: 

Alfred  Cobb,  Massaquoit,  N.  Y.;  Wil¬ 
lard  N.  Patton,  Agawam,  Mass.; 
Harold  Nason,  Franklin,  Mass.;  Ray¬ 
mond  Vail,  Munson,  Mass.;  Ralph 
Bronge,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.;  Howard 
Lindbacher,  Saltville,  N.  Y.;  and  16 
others. 

“We  want  to  tie  the  young  people  in 
with  our  work,”  said  President  R.  F. 
Sams,  and  he  is  right. 

New  Officers 

John  Christensen  of  Wilson,  Conn., 
was  elected  president.  He  is  promotec 
from  the  vice-presidency  and  has  been 
leader  of  the  forces  that  made  the 
Hartford  meeting  so  much  a  success. 
The  Rand  and  Christensen  gardens 
were  visited  in  course  of  the  tour  on 
Tuesday,  August  20,  and  they  demon¬ 
strate  the  fine  work  that  can  be  done 
in  growing  the  crops,  in  preparing  for 
market  and  in  selling,  even  in  tough 
times.  Goods  to  he  sold  are  well  sorted, 
washed  very  clean,  and  put  up  not  only 
to  look  well  but  to  preserve  quality.  A 
large  cold  storage  serves  to  precool  the 
produce  as  well  as  to  hold  that  which 
is  not  sold  at  once.  While  used  baskets 
and  boxes  are  employed,  they  must  be 
fresh  and  clean.  Paper  wraps  and  liners 
serve  to  protect  highly  perishable  items 
such  as  celery  and  lettuce. 

Cleveland,  birthplace  and  four-time 
host  of  the  V.  C.  A.  of  A.,  is  to  be  hos 
of  the  next  convention.  John  Hoag  of 
Rocky  River  was  elected  vice-president 
New  directors  are  Wm.  A.  Busch  0: 
Minneapolis  and  Harry  Hohlt  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  H.  O.  Brown  of  Ohio  ah( 
A.  J.  Driesbach  of  Kentucky  continue 
as  secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively, 

About  six  hundred  attended  the 
Hartford  meeting  which  was  held  Au- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


R.  D.  Steane  of  South  Windsor,  Colt' 
necticut,  tells  the  vegetable  grower! 
how  he  produces  and  stores  potato «*■ 


-A 
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From  left  to  right  ——  Front  row:  James  Grant,  first;  Anthony 
Sauro,  second;  Wade  Mattice,  third;  Francis  Spencer,  fourth. 

Back  Row:  D.  D.  Cottrell;  Dr.  H.  H.  Turner;  Albert  Falco, 
fifth;  P.  Reitz,  sixth;  Joe  Miller,  seventh;  Leo  Muckle. 

Wow  the  Horseshoe 
Championship  W as  Won 

By  D.  D.  COTTRELL 


WITCH  on  your  Philco  at  breakfast  time  .  .  .  and  listen  to 
a  program  from  overseas!  You  can,  with  this  finest 
radio  ever  built  for  unwired  homes !  And  there’s  no  place 
like  a  farm,  free  from  electrical  disturbances,  for  getting 
the  best  possible  short-wave  reception. 


FORTY-THREE  counties  of  New 
York  State  signified  their  intentions 
to  send  their  champion  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ers  to  the  twelfth  annual  American 
Agriculturist-Farm  Bureau-State  Fair 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament  to  be 
held  on  the  fine  new  clay  courts  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds,  beginning  August 
27.  This  was  the  same  number  that 
wrote  that  they  would  compete  last 
year  and  the  same  number  as  last  year, 
36,  showed  up  in  time  to  pitch  the  50 
shoes  in  the  eliminations. 

For  some  reason  unexplained  Ros¬ 
well  Wilson,  Chazy,  Clinton  County; 
Clare  Buckle,  Oakfield,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty;  C.  C.  Martin,  Prattsville,  Greene 
County;  Carl  Vann,  Trumansburg, 
Tompkins  County;  and  John  Bailey, 
Kingston,  Ulster  County,  did  not  come 
although  their  names  had  been  sent  as 
their  county  champions  who  expected 
to  compete.  Livingston  and  Otsego 
counties  intended  to  send  some  one  but 


no  one  came.  Most  of  these  counties 
have  had  representatives  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  past;  in  fact,  this  is 
the  only  year  that  Tompkins  has  not 
attended.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
Columbia  County  has  sent  their  cham¬ 
pion  but  this  leaves  Hamilton,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Putnam,  Rockland  and  War¬ 
ren  counties  that  have  never  sent  any¬ 
one  to  this  meet.  I  hope  these  missing 
counties  will  be  represented  next  year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  champions  were  on 
hand  early  Tuesday  morning  and  about 
10  o’clock,  after  receiving  instructions 
about  the  plan  of  the  meet,  were  ready 
to  pitch  their  50  shoes  for  the  qualify¬ 
ing  round.  The  16  men  who  made  the 
highest  number  of  points  were  then  to 
play  in  the  preliminaries  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  results  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  table  on  this  page. 

Other  contestants  in  the  qualifying 
round,  where  each  player  pitched  50 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


TABLE  A  — 

RESULTS 

OF 

PRELIMINARIES 

PLACE  NAME 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 

w. 

L. 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

PCT. 

1  Anthony  Sauro 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

14 

0 

350 

211 

60 

374 

139 

.564 

2  James  Grant 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess 

12 

2 

321 

206 

60 

390 

193 

.528 

3  P.  Reitz 

Albion 

Orleans 

9 

5 

312 

201 

40 

452 

249 

.445 

4  Francis  Spencer 

Niagara  Falls 

Niagara 

9 

5 

283 

179 

42 

390 

260 

.459 

5  Wade  Mattice 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

8 

6 

294 

185 

44 

398 

248 

.465 

6  Albert  Falco 

Greenwich 

Washington 

8 

6 

271 

194 

35 

466 

286 

.416 

7  Joe  Miller 

Buffalo 

Erie 

7 

7 

323 

218 

46 

462 

271 

.472 

8  Larry  Fleetham 

Depeyster 

St.  Lawrence 

7 

7 

256 

168 

25 

430 

290 

.391 

9  C.  P.  Currier 

Whallonsburg 

Essex 

6 

8 

252 

156 

29 

436 

303 

.358 

10  Francis  Moore 

Stuyvesant 

Columbia 

6 

8 

227 

149 

22 

376 

256 

.396 

II  W.  D.  Hughes 

Elmira 

Chemung 

5 

9 

284 

195 

39 

452 

289 

.431 

12  Gillman  Marshall 

Rose 

Wayne 

5 

9 

256 

174 

33 

428 

305 

.407 

13  Seward  Norris 

Auburn 

Cayuga 

4 

10 

210 

130 

19 

390 

287 

.300 

14  Clark  Drake 

Warsaw 

Wyoming 

3 

II 

225 

164 

25 

436 

330 

.376 

15  E.  W.  Joyner 

Binghamton 

Broome 

2 

12 

180 

123 

17 

412 

327 

.299 

TOTALS . 

. . 

.  105 

105  4044 

2653" 

536  ' 

6292' 

4044 

.422 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1934 .... 

120 

120 

4721 

2611 

498 

7310 

4721 

.357 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1933... 

120 

120 

4641 

2740 

547 

7016 

4641 

.391 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1932 

120 

120 

4641 

2573 

470 

7366 

4641 

.349 

Preliminary  Totals.  State 

Fair,  1931. 

120 

120 

4680 

2587 

464 

7279 

4680 

.355 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1930  . 

120 

120 

4730 

2359 

361 

7526 

4730 

.312 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1929 

120 

120 

4638 

2246 

362 

7232 

4638 

.311 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1928 

120 

120 

4678 

2298 

343 

7552 

4687 

.304 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1927  . 

120 

120 

4714 

2033 

257 

7764 

4714 

.287 

Preliminary  Totals,  State 

Fair,  1926. 

120 

120 

4695 

1703 

185 

8192 

4695 

.208 

Fred  Armstrong,  Corning,  Steuben 

County,  played  10  games 

in  the 

preliminaries 

Tuesday  but  did 

not  come  to  play  the  rest  of  the  games  Wednesday 

forenoon.  H 

is  games  were  all 

deducted  from  the 

totals  of  Tuesday’s  play, 

leaving  only 

15  men  playing  for 

the  finals. 

Key — W.  Games  won 

;  L.  Games 

ost;  PTS.  Points  made;  R.  Ringers; 

DR.  Double 

ringers; 

S.P. 

Number  of  shoes  pitched;  OP.  Points 

made  by  opponents; 

PCT. 

Percentage 

of  ringers  made  to 

shoes 

Pitched. 

TABLE  B  —  RESULTS 

OF 

FINALS 

PRIZE  NAME 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 

W. 

L. 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

PCT. 

450  James  Grant 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess 

5 

0 

250 

178 

48 

294 

127 

.605 

40  Anthony  Sauro 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

4 

1 

224 

161 

42 

298 

153 

.540 

30  Wade  Mattice 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

2 

3 

190 

138 

26 

310 

199 

.445 

20  Francis  Spencer 

Niagara  Falls 

Niagara 

2 

3 

139 

112 

23 

258 

212 

.434 

10  Albert  Falco 

Greenwich 

Washington 

1 

4 

178 

117 

25 

282 

206 

.415 

5  P.  Reitz 

Albion 

Orleans 

1 

4 

155 

120 

26 

282 

239 

.425 

> 

TOTALS 

15 

15 

1  136 

826 

190 

1724 

1136 

.479 

Finals  Totals,  1934 

15 

15 

1275 

833 

177 

1912 

1275 

.436 

Finals  Totals,  1933 

15 

15 

1317 

832 

183 

1948 

1317 

.427 

Finals  Totals,  1932 

15 

15 

1  168 

746 

152 

1816 

1168 

.411 

Final  Totals,  1931 

15 

15 

1298 

865 

185 

I960 

1298 

.446 

Finals  Totals,  1930 

15 

15 

1301 

730 

128 

2048 

1301 

.356 

Finals  Totals,  1929 

15 

15 

1290 

808 

155 

1944 

1290 

.416 

Finals  Totals,  1928 

15 

15 

1320 

730 

110 

2024 

1320 

.361 

Finals  Totals.  1927 

.  15 

15 

588 

293 

41 

960 

588 

.328 

Finals  Totals,  1926 

15 

15 

1222 

469 

46 

2076 

1222 

.226 

The  seventh  prize  of 

five  dollars  was  awarded  to 

Joe  Miller, 

Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  as 

he  won  that 

place 

in  the  preliminaries. 

In  the  1924  and  1925  State  Fair 

Tournaments 

the  result  was  decided 

on  only 

one 

round 

robin 

with  no  finals. 

Thrilling  programs  from  abroad! 
DAYTIME  reception  of  American 
short-wave  stations  that  carry  the 
Columbia  and  N.  B.  C.  network 
programs !  Police  Calls,  Ship, 
Aircraft  and  Amateur  Stations 
•  .  .  New  U.  S.  Government  Weath¬ 
er  Forecasts.  Finer  reception  of 
standard  American  broadcasts.  All 
yours  at  the  lowest  cost  battery- 
set  operation  in  radio! 


PHILCO  643 X  Covers  every  broadcast  service ! 
Incorporates  the  famous  Inclined  Sounding 
Board  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  perfect  tone ! 
Latest  features,  including  “Plug-in”  B  and  C 
Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power  Unit. 
Gorgeous  cabinet  of  hand-rubbed 
Walnut.  Complete  with  bat-  $  J 


(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $105) 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


PHILCO  623 B  (Illustrated)  An  American  and  Foreign  Broad¬ 
cast  Baby  Grand.  Latest  features,  including  “Plug-in”  B  and  C 
Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power  Unit.  Beauti-  Sif"  •*>*> 
ful  Walnut  cabinet.  Complete  with  batteries  . 


(With  Philco  All-Wave  Aerial  $64.95) 


PHILCO  623 F  A  full  size,  floor-type  Console,  with  all  the 

features  of  the  623B.  Walnut  Cabinet  of  latest 

design.  Complete  with  batteries .  §  <3 


( With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $80) 


AMERICAN 

BROADCAST  PHILCOS 

*49‘2? 


32-volt  PHILCOS 

For  homes  using  32-volt  farm 
lighting  systems,  $59.95  up. 

ALL-ELECTRIC  PHILCOS  $20  up 
PHILCO  Auto  Radios  $42.95  up 


LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE  —  EASY  7RMS! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or 

auto  electric  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  C0RP. 

174  High  St-,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

MORY  SALES  C0RP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0,  Box  40,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  B.V. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

R0SKIN  BROS.,  INC. 


2&2  Central  Ave.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Official  inspection  of  apples.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  buyer  to  complain  of 
quality  if  the  market  sags - no  chance  for  the  grower  to  “ get  by”  with  poor  stuff. 

Buyers  Accept  By  Skeff 

H.  S.  Duncan's 


654)  io 

Triple-action 

Smoke  salt 

for  real  economy 

MEAT  is  valuable.  Meat  curing  salt 
costs  little.  The  best'  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  kinds.  Take  no 
chances  with  your  winter  meat  supply. 
Use  this  triple-action  Sterling  Smoke 
Salt.  It  saves  time,  work  and  money  in 
curing  meats  on  the  farm — but  it  does 
more.  It  gives  you  triple-action  in  curing 
meats  with  delicious  flavor,  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  best  of  keeping  qualities. 


Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is 
a  balanced  blend  perfected  by  the 
International  Salt  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  It  includes  the  best  of  Inter¬ 
national  meat  curing  salt  for  the  best 
of  preservation,  and  the  right  amount 
and  quality  of  saltpetre  for  better  color 
and  appearance.  These  are  blended 
with  brown  sugar,  spices  and  liquid 
smoke  distilled  from  selected  hard 
wood,  for  the  most  delicious  flavor. 


FREE  BOOK  —  International  constantly 
helps  the  farmer  to  make  money  with 
salt  on  the  farm.  The  above  picture  is 
from  the  Farmers’  Salt  Book,  32  pages  of 
ictures  and  directions,  showing  how  to  j 
utcher  and  cure  meat,  and  use  salt  in  many  j 
ways  for  profit.  It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

PREMIUMS  —  Now  you  may  have,  at  less 
than  half  the  usual  retail  value,  two  fine  farm  J 
tools.  A  coupon  is  packed  in  every  10  lb.  i 
can  of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt.  With  this  and  a 
small  sum,  you  may  have  a  blued  steel  bell 
scraper  for  removing  bristles;  a  heavy, 
carbon  steel  knife  for  butchering — or  both. 

Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  for  Sausage  are  sold  by  dealers  who  dis¬ 
play  andsell  International 
brands  of  salt  for  farm 
use.  Ifyour  dealer  does  not 
have  these  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock,  send  his 
name  to  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

SEASONING  FOR  SAUSAGE— Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  makes  delicious  sausage,  and  is  fine  for 
roasts,  meat  loaf  and  all  ground  meats.  In 
3  oz.,  10  02.,  and  1'A  lb.  cans. 

TABLE  SALT— Sterling  Salt  is  the  free  running 
table  salt  that  is  steam-sterilized  for  purity. 
The  5  c  carton  is  convenient  and  has  a 
metal  pouring  spout  on  the  side. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  935  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Sea¬ 
soning  for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers' 
Salt  Book’’  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly) - 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No . 

City  or 

Town. . . _y  State. . . 

My  Dealer  is _ 


IN  the  fall  of  1922  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  potato  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  were  encountering  seemingly  end¬ 
less  difficulties.  The  crop  was  good; 
prices  were  fair.  Often  shippers  dis¬ 
patched  a  car  of  what  they  thought 
were  high-quality  spuds  only  to  receive 
“kicks”  from  receivers.  A  shipper  at 
Avoca  or  Wayland  might  find  himself 
in  dispute  with  a  New  York  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh  receiver  over  the  question  of 
quality. 

Out  of  this  situation  was  born  New 
York  State’s  produce  inspection  and 
grade  certification  service.  It  started 
literally  on  a  shoestring,  without  funds. 
H.  S.  Duncan,  who  started  the  service, 
has  continued  to  be  its  head. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Duncan  had  made 
a  survey  of  shipping  conditions  in  the 
potato  industry.  The  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  sent  him  to  Steuben  County  to 
see  what  could  be  done,  with  specific 
instructions  that  there  was  no  money 
to  do  anything.  He  arrived  in  Bath 
with  Robert  Bier  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Shippers 
wanted  action  and  were  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  Duncan  had  been  employed  by 
the  Food  Administration  during  the 
war.  Potatoes  and  other  products  had 
been  purchased  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions  of  quality,  or  grade.  Mr.  Beir’s 
bureau  had  promulgated  potato  grades 
and  was  doing  some  grading  in  a  few 
other  states. 

This  was  explained  to  shippers. 
“That  is  what  we  want,”  they  said. 
Gledhill  and  Putnam  raised  funds  to 
rent  a  car  for  Mr.  Duncan.  Another 
man  donated  an  office.  “H.  S.”  bor¬ 
rowed  a  desk  and  two  chairs.  Ship¬ 
pers  agreed  to  pay  34  per  car  and 
raised  funds  to  employ  two  inspectors 
and  the  Erie  Railroad  provided  passes 
for  the  men.  More  than  900  cars  of 
potatoes  were  inspected  that  season, 
and  so  satisfactory  was  the  work  that 
the  following  season  nearly  1,100  cars 
of  potatoes  and  450  cars  of  cabbage 
were  inspected. 

Under  the  inspection  system  there 
no  longer  was  endless  argument  be¬ 
tween  shippers  and  receivers  about 
quality  and  price  concessions.  A  New 


York  receiver  might  wire  to  a  shipper 
for  a  car  of  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes,  price 
being  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Duncan’s  men 
provided  shipping-point  inspection. 
They  reported  exactly  what  they  found. 
If  the  oar’s  contents  were  potatoes  that 
complied  with  the  specification  of  No. 
1  grade  they  issued  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

If  the  potatoes  were  below  grade 
they  reported  so.  Obviously,  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  buying  on  certificate,  would  not 
accept  the  below-grade  potatoes  so  the 
shipper  knew  it  was  useless  to  forward 
it.  A  result  was  that  shippers  were 
careful  to  pack  produce  to  meet  grade 
requirements.  Copies  of  certificates 
were  given  shipper  and  receiver.  When 
a  car  arrived  at  destination,  a  receiver 
knew  he  was  getting  exactly  what  he 
ordered. 

Right  of  appeal  by  receivers  has  con- 


“ What  will  the  export  market  take?” 
H.  S.  Duncan,  left,  head  of  New  York 
State’s  farm  produce  inspection  ser¬ 
vice,  discusses  matters  with  F.  A. 
Motz,  foreign  marketing  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Motz  has  headquarters 
in  London,  England,  and  on  his  trips 
to  this  country  between  shipping  sea¬ 
sons,  he  never  fails  to  spend  some 
time  with  Mr.  Duncan. 


tinued  in  the  inspection  service.  A  re¬ 
ceiver,  by  posting  the  fee,  may  demand 
reinspection,  but  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  instances  in  which  original 
inspection  has  been  reversed. 

As  the. benefits  of  shipping-point  in¬ 
spection  became  apparent,  from  year 
to  year  other  commodities  were  added. 
The  whole  range  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  may  now  be  inspected  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  state  and  federal  grades. 
Many  buyers  will  not  order  except 
with  the  inspection  proviso,  to  assure 
getting  what  they  want.  Many  ship¬ 
pers  have  found  the  inspection  fee  to 
be  an  investment  returning  high  yields. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  in¬ 
spection  service  to  its  record  12,000-car 
year,  Mr.  Duncan  has  conducted  a 
continuous  educational  program  among 
growers,  packers  and  shippers.  From 
the  first  he.  has  recognized  that  many 
packers  and  shippers  have  indefinite 
ideas  of  what  it  is  all  about.  For  the 
packer  who  makes  mistakes  he  has 
sympathy.  For  the  man  who  knows 
better,  but  tries  to  “put  something 
over”  he  is  unsympathetic  and  im¬ 
partial. 

“The  integrity  of  the  service  always 
is  at  stake,”  he  says,  “because  our  cer¬ 
tificates  are  legal  evidence  in  courts 
and  we  must  be  absolutely  honest  or 
the  service  is  of  no  value.” 

In  1927  a  joint  committee  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  pointed 
out  the  need  for  more  general  use  of 
grading.  A  lot  of  growers  and  pack¬ 
ers  thought  they  were  grading.  The 
Horticultural  Society  asked  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  to  stage  a  demonstration  at  the 
Rochester  show  in  1928.  He  sent  his 
men  out  into  the  byways  of  trade  to 
secure  packages  at  random  marked 
by  packers  “U.  S.  No.  1  Grade.”  At 
the  show  the  packages  were  opened  and 
graded  by  inspectors,  76  per  cent  being 
found  below  grade. 

Names  of  all  packers  were  concealed. 
Astounded  growers  asked  that  the 
demonstration  be  continued.  Two  years 
later  names  of  packers  were  left  on 
the  37  per  cent  of  the  packages  found 
to  be  in  grade.  Thus  was  started  an 
unofficial  “honor  roll  of  good  packers.” 
Year  by  year  the  percentage  of  pack¬ 
ages  in  grade  mounted,  until  in  Janu¬ 
ary  Mr.  Duncan  told  the  society  he  was 
pleased  “to  report  88  per  cent  of  the 
packages  in  grade  as  marked.” 

Today  the  inspection  service  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency  on 
modest  appropriations,  which  are  near¬ 
ly  offset  by  inspection  fees.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  has  been  able  to  train  and  main¬ 
tain  a  staff  sufficient  to  meet  peak  de¬ 
mands  by  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  federal  government  and  other 
states.  At  seasons  when  business  is 
light  a  skeleton  force  is  maintained 
and  men  are  released  to  work  in  other 
states.  Some  men  begin  early  in  the 
new  year  on  strawberries  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  working  north  through 
the  peach  belt  to  arrive  in  New  York 
when  the  canners  are  buying  cherries. 

In  the  past  few  years  “H.  S.”  took 
one  vacation.  He  went  South  to  see 
his  men  in  the  strawberry  country.  He 
is  known  as  a  martinet  in  his  line,  but 
his  men  swear  by  him  and  so  do  the 
people  who  make  use  of  the  service. 


How  to  Make  Good  Concrete 

Professor  J.  C.  McCurdy  offers  four 
suggestions  for  making  concrete. 

1.  You  should  use  a  good  grade  of 
cement,  one  which  is  giving  good  re¬ 
sults  in  your  neighborhood. 

2.  The  stone  should  be  clean  and 
hard  and  for  the  best  results  use  good 
round  stones  in  preference  to  flat  ones. 

3.  Water  suitable  for  concrete  should 
be  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  oils.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  water  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  drinking  purposes,  it  will 
be  good  for  making  concrete. 

4.  The  sand  should  be  coarse  and 
clean. 
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Taking  the 
Gamble  out  of 
C ow  breeding 

By  A  A.  BORLAND 

THE  surest  way  to  take  the  gamble 
out  of  breeding  is  to  use  sires  that 
have  proved  their  ability  to  pass  on  the 
ability  for  high  production  to  their 
daughters.  This  sounds  simple  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  production  records  on  all 
daughters  of  the  sire  as  well  as  on 
their  dams,  and  by  the  time  five  or 
more  daughters  of  a  bull  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  lactation  period,  he  will  be 
about  five  years  old.  It  takes  time  to 
prove  bulls  and  many  dairymen  object 
to  keeping  them  to  that  age,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  inbreeding  and  because  of  the 
danger  involved. 

At  two  USDA  field  stations,  at  Man- 
dan,  N.  Dakota  and  at  Huntley,  Mon¬ 
tana,  I  was  much  impressed  by  a  dif- 
ferefit  plan  for  proving  sires.  They  call 
it  the  loan  or  lease  system,  whereby 
young  bulls  are  turned  over  to  dairy¬ 
men  living  in  the  community  at  low 
cost.  By  this  system,  started  in  1918, 
dairymen  agree  to  keep  all  heifers  un¬ 
til  they  have  completed  at  least  one 
lactation  period  and  to  furnish  the  sta¬ 
tion  with  production  records  on  both 
dams  and  daughters. 

This  System  Gets  Results 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  the 
proof  of  this  system  is  in  the  results 
secured.  Since  1918  the  Huntley  Sta¬ 
tion  has  put  out  110  bulls;  now  has 
45  out  on  farms;  and  the  Mandan  Sta¬ 
tion,  16.  Six  young  sons  of  one  proved 
bull  loaned  to  dairy  farmers  increased 
the  average  milk  yield  of  40  daughters 
by  1697  pounds  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion,  69  pounds  over  records  made  by 
their  dams.  One  only  of  the  six  sired 
daughters  with  production  records 
averaging  less  than  their  dams.  Five 
sons  of  another  proved  bull  have  21 
daughters  who  show  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  2202  pounds  of  milk  and  84 
pounds  of  butterfat  over  their  dams. 
Still  another  proved  bull  has  16  sons 
and  15  of  them  have  161  daughters 
whose  records  average  1846  pounds  of 
milk  and  70  pounds  of  butterfat  better 
than  their  dams.  This  plan  for  proving 
bulls  might  well  be  widely  adopted  by 
agricultural  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  past  cattle  breeders  have  too 
often  been  disappointed  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  promising  young  bulls  on  pedi¬ 
gree  only.  Some  sons  of  extremely  high 
producing  cows  have  been  notoriously 
lacking  in  ability  to  hand  down  this 
high  producing  ability  to  offspring.  It 
is  evident  that  the  purchase  of  a  young 
bull  on  the  strength  of  the  dam’s  rec¬ 
ord  alone  is  a  real  gamble. 

Working  Shoulder  to  Shoulder 

Many  communities  are  solving  the 
problem  of  inbreeding  by  working  with 
their  neighbors  to  form  cooperative 
bull  associations.  Then,  with  the  best 
possible  advice  they  can  find,  they  buy 
several  herd  sires,  either  one  for  each 
member  or  sometimes  where  there  are 
small  herds,  one  for  two  members,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  they  are  ro¬ 
tated  or  traded  to  avoid  inbreeding. 
In  this  way,  assuming  that  records  are 
kept,  any  sire  with  outstanding  ability 
to  transmit  high  production  is  discover¬ 
ed  and  can  be  kept  for  a  number  of 
years  or,  if  sold,  plenty  of  bi'eeders  will 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  him. 

To  the  dairyman  unable  to  afford  a 
proved  bull,  this  hint  may  be  helpful. 
Records  show  that  the  production  of  a 
bull’s  sisters  and  half  sisters  is  a  better 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


INI  ALL  SET  NOW  / 
WITH  THIS  McCORMICK- 
DEERING  TRACTOR  ON  *- 
THE  PLACE,  I’M  READY  FOR 
ANY  JOB  THAT  COMES  ALONG 


s 


|TARTING  EARLY  this  year,  tractor  demand 
swept  across  agricultural  America  like  a 
tidal  wave.  Reserve  stocks  of  McCormick-Deering 
Tractors  disappeared  from  warehouses  almost  over¬ 
night.  Factory  production  was  stepped  up  and  up. 
Men  were  called  back  to  work.  Still  the  call  came  for 
more  and  more  McCormick-Deering  Tractors.  The 
tremendous  facilities  of  International  Harvester  were 
swamped— even  the  world’s  largest  tractor  builder 
couldn’t  make  tractors  enough  to  go  around. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers  who  wanted 
McCormick-Deerings,  and  waited  long  for  them,  finally 
had  to  make  a  second  choice  or  go  without  a  tractor. 

This  acute  tractor  shortage  — duplicated  in  com¬ 
munities  all  over  the  country — 
has  made  many  farmers  wary. 

They  are  taking  no  chances  on 
a  shortage  next  year.  They  are 
ordering  their  McCormick- 
Deerings  now.  Thousands  are 
going  out  onto  farms  where 
they  will  help  with  fall  and 
winter  power  jobs,  and  insure 
their  owners  against  disap¬ 
pointment  next  spring. 

McCormick-Deering  dealers 
are  in  position  to  supply  wheel 
and  crawler  tractors  for  every 
field  and  farm  job.  We  suggest 
that  you  call  in  the  dealer  now 
and  have  him  recommend  effi¬ 
cient  power  for  your  purposes. 

Or  mail  the  coupon  for  our 
beautifully  illustrated  tractor 
catalog.  It  is  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  to  farmers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  modern  power. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  of  America,  Inc.,  606 
So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Here  you  see  the  W-30  operating  a 
McCormick  -  Deering  Hammer  Mill. 
There  are  six  McCormick  -  Deering 
Tractors  of  this  type,  including  one 
with  Diesel  engine  and  4-plow  capacity. 


McCormick-Deering  TracTracTors  are 
available  in  three  models:  T-20,  TA-40, 
and  the  Diesel-powered  TD-40  below. 
They  are  doing  good  work  on  terrac¬ 
ing  and  levee  projects,  on  hillside 
farms,  in  orchard  and  vineyard  work, 
Blanches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  and  on  large  ranches 


N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the 
United  States. 


and  farms,  etc. 


Above:  The  popular  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Farmall  12  —  a 
handy  tractor  for  a  hundred 
and  one  fall  and  winter  jobs, 
and  a  real  boon  when  rush 
seasons  call  for  fast  work  in 
row  crops  and  hay  and  grain 
fields.  The  two  larger  Farm- 
alls  are  equally  versatile,  on  a 
bigger  scale.  The  Farmall  30  is 
shown  below,  pulling  a  3-bot¬ 
tom  McCormick-Deering 
Plow. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


A  NEW  CATALOG  IS  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Just  off  the  press.  Sent  on  request  to  any  farmer  ’who  'wants  to 
check  up  on  the  latest  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  developments. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  AmericaT^ 
I  Incorporated,  606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  latest 
tractor  catalog. 

I 

Name . . . . . 

(Please  Print) 

Address . 

I  -  ,  I 

City . . . . . State . . 


HOWto 

ll.'X'-'ah'J'.V:';:;. 


Every  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  booh  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter- 

_  ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 

saddle  horse,  check  here  □  Doit  today — now.  You'll 
never  regret  it. 

Beery  School  of  Horsemanship 

DEPT.  169  -  -  PLEASANT  HILL,  OHIO. 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  — 
$6  EACH.  P  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


FEEDING  FIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
7  to  8  wks.  $4.50,  9  to  10,  $5.  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE.  BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

6-8  WKS.  OLD  $4.50  EACH.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HUSKY,  HEALTHY.  FAST  GROWING  STOCK. 


SWINE 


PIGS -PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old.  @  $4.50  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  White — Chester  Berkshire — Chester  Yorkshire. 
6-7  weeks  $4.50.  8  weeks  $5.00.  20-25  lbs.,  $6.00.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Crates  free.  Vaccination  extra- 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


PED  COLLIES— Males  $15;  females  $10.  Unped..  $10. 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer.  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-diivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 
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ROBENS  FARMS,  Inc. 

Offers 

Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  50th 

BORN  NOV.  15,  1934. 

MOSTLY  WHITE.  GOOD  INDIVIDUAL.  WELL 
GROWN.  A  SON  OF  SIR  WALKER  INKA 
HOMESTEAD.  GRAND  CHAMPION,  OREGON, 
1924,  1925  AND  1926.  20  A.  R.  DAUGHTERS 

AND  3  PROVEN  SONS.  DAM  IS  K  0  I  ROSA¬ 
LIND.  RECORD  1ST  CALF.  3  YR.  OLD.  305 
DAYS:  MILK  1 1 175.3.  FAT  374.4.  CARRIED 

CALF  254  DAYS.  SHE  IS  A  LARGE  BEAUTIFUL 
HEIFER  AND  ONE  OF  THE  PROMISING 
YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL. 

FIRST  CHECK  OF  $150.00  TAKES  HliVI 


POLAND,  Box  100,  NEW  YORK 


Osborndale  Farm 

the  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  in 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469 _ Derby,  Conn. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


20  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  blood  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Hcmer,  N.  Y. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN 
FARMS . . . 


are  offering 
Fancy  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Fresh  and  Springers 


Also  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N  Y. 


Locust  Stock  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  Niw  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires,  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112;  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
for  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045,  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter. 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  pUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

9  cows —  13  two-year-old  heifers 
1  bull  calf. 

400  LBS.  OF  FAT  OR  BETTER. 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  STOCK  aum 

Two  young  cows,  4  years  old,  having  milked  8,000 
to  9,000  fbs.  in  their  first  year,  twice  a  day 
milking.  One  cow,  three  years  old,  will  freshen 
for  the  second  time  in  August.  Also  3  heifers,  age 
19  months,  II  months  and  5  months;  one  bull  calf 
3  months  old.  Fine  foundation  stock.  Price  $650 
for  the  lot.  Accredited  herd. 

CHARLES  FAESSLER.  Western,  Albany  Co..  N. ).  State 


BROOKLANDS 

OAIJ«Y_FARM 

PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein-F  riesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


State  Fair  Barnyard  Gossip 


New  Breed  of  Hogs — Most  people, 
when  they  hear  the  word  “Herford,” 
think  of  beef  cattle.  But  now  to  some 
the  word  means  hogs.  At  New  York 
State  Fair,  Eldon  Reasoner,  4-H  Club 
member  of  Jefferson  County,  exhibited 
two  purebred  Herford  gilts,  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  new  breed  with  about  25 
herds  in  western  states,  but  few  if  any 
more  in  New  York.  Herford  hogs  are 
red,  with  white  faces,  legs,  and  under 
line.  They  are  about  two-thirds  red  and 
one-third  white. 

*  *  * 

Grand  Champion  Chester  White  Boar 

at  Syracuse  was  Cornell’s  Model,  shown 
by  Wayne  Brown  of  Auburn.  The  boar 
weighed  1040  pounds. 

*  *  * 

World’s  Horse-Pulling  Record  for 
teams  over  3,000  pounds  was  broken 
at  Syracuse  when  a  team  owned  by 
John  Adrian  of  Williamsville,  Erie 
County,  pulled  the  dynamometer,  set 
at  3900  pounds,  a  distance  of  18  feet 
10  inches.  Second  place  went  to  Tetro 
and  Sanderson  of  Williamsburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  third  to  Olekachak  Brothers 
of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  fourth  to 
Miles  Canlo  of  Phoenix,  New  York, 
fifth  to  Dan  Canio  of  Phoenix,  New 
York,  sixth  to  John  Van  Vellspeat  of 
Sandusky,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

D.H.I.A.  Exhibits. — The  Western  On¬ 
ondaga  Association  took  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon  in  the  Holstein  section  for  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  exhib¬ 
its.  The  Onondaga  Holstein  Club  also 
took  first  in  the  special  county  and 
district  herd  exhibit  with  the  Wayne- 
Ontario  Holstein  Club  in  second  place. 

In  the  Jersey  section-of  the  D.  H.  I. 
A.  exhibit,  Albany  county  topped  the 
field  with  the  Central  St.  Lawrence 
Association  taking  second. 

In  the  Ayrshire  D.  H.  I.  A.  exhibit, 
Clinton-Essex  was  first,  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  second  and  the  Unadilla  Asso¬ 
ciation  third.  Guernseys,  Northern  On¬ 
ondaga.  first,  Central  Chenango,  second. 
*  *  * 

Court  of  Honor — Superintendent  Sav¬ 
age  started  a  fine  procedure  when  he 
reserved  in  the  middle  of  the  bam  a 
court  of  honor  for  the  grand  champions 
of  the  dairy  world.  As  rapidly  as  judg¬ 
ing  is  completed,  visitors  can  see  and 
hear  the  best  the  Northeast  can  offer 
in  various  breeds  and  ages  of  dairy 
cows. 

*  *  * 

Baby  Beef. — “Smoky,”  champion  of 
the  State  Fair  Baby  Beeves,  was  sold 
at  auction  Wednesday  for  55c  a  pound. 
1115  pounds  brought  $613.25.  “Smoky” 
was  shown  by  Oliver  Knapp,  Erie 


County  and  bought  by  William  Knight 
of  Ithaca. 

The  Reserve  Champion,  owned  by 
Jane  Dell  of  Erie  Co.,  brought  2614 
cents  a  pound. 

^  Hi  ❖ 

“Baker  Farm  Bonus,”  three-year 
Holstein  bull  owned  by  Baker  Farms, 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  whose  man¬ 
ager  is  V.  S.  Culver,  was  awarded  the 
grand  championship,  also  blue  ribbons 
as  a  three-year  old  and  as  senior  bull. 

*  *  *  ^ 

High  School  Vocational  Students  in 
agriculture  competed  in  a  dairy  herd 
improvement  contest  wherein  all  boys 
taking  agriculture  in  high  school  from 
the  second  year  up  kept  weights  and 
butter-fat  tests  on  all  cows  in  their 
herd.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  donated  the  money  for 
the  first  two  prizes.  The  boys  from 
Holland  Patent  won  first  and  $30,  the 
boys  from  Mexico  won  second  and  $20, 
and  the  boys  from  Munnsville  third 
prize,  which  was  given  by  the  State 
Fair. 

*  *  * 

Four-H  Winners. — Willard  Gould  of 
South  Kortright,  Delaware  County  won 
the  much  coveted  title  of  Champion 
4-H  Showman. 

Four-H  breed  champions  went  as 
follows: 

Jersey — Henry  Luchinger,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County;  Holstein — Donald 
Collins,  Malone,  Franklin  County; 
Guernsey  —  Ernest  Newman,  Bain- 
bridge,  Chenango  County;  Ayrshire — 
Ralph  Gould,  S.  Kortright,  Delaware 
County;  Brown  Swiss — Georgiana  Mor¬ 
ton,  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.;  Shorthorn 
— Bruce  Widger,  Spencerport,  Monroe 
County. 

*  *  * 

Most  Butterfat,  Owned  by  Roy  Bard- 
well  of  Tully,  Inka  Ella,  five  year  old 
Holstein  won  the  special  butterfat  con¬ 
test.  In  three  days,  this  cow  produces 
212  pounds  of  milk  with  11.451  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

*  *  * 

Jersey  Breeders,  from  the  Albany 
district  took  first  in  the  district  herd 
exhibit  with  the  Onondaga  Club  second 
and  St.  Lawrence  third. 

*  *  * 

The  Clinton-Essex  Club  won  the  dis¬ 

trict  herd  prize  for  Ayrshires  and  Cay¬ 
uga  County  took  the  blue  ribbon  on 
Guernseys  with  Chenango  County 
second  and  Wayne  third.  Each  of  these 
special  district  herds  of  various  breeds 
consisted  of  a  senior  sire,  junior  sire, 
three  3  year  old  cows,  a  yearling  and 
a  calf.  The  herds  were  a  fine  addition 
to  the  show. 


First  prize  Jersey  Get  of  Sire  at  Syracuse.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne  of  East  Shodack,  Rensse¬ 
laer  County ,  N.  Y .,  and  were  sired  by  Wat  fern’s  Dreamer. 


Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Guernseys 

Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  Current  Offerings 

Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

John  A.  Miller,  Owner  David  C.  Way,  Mgr. 


Begeacres  Farm 

(j^uernseys 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


6.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


sDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

'  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 


rh 

I' 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  —  10  Ar.  Daughters. 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M., 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 

McDonald  FARMS  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 

CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  our  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  in 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 

60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 

Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  of  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 


Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Pietje.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 
His  31  lb.  Dam,  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston.  Smyrna,  N.  Y 

For  Sale 

25  HEIFERS 

75  BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

A  FEW  JERSEYS  AND  GU  ERNSEYS  —  T.B. 
TESTED—  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 

J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  N.Y. 
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50  Ayrshires 

=====  AT  AUCTION  — 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  -  Sept.  30 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  DEEP  MILKING  COWS, 
CHOICE  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES. 
AS  WELL  AS  EIGHT  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
BULLS. 

BRED  FOR  HIGH  PRODUCTION  —  SHOW  TYPE 
—  CLEAN  IN  HEALTH  —  ELIGIBLE  TO  GO  IN¬ 
TO  ANY  STATE  — BACKED  BY  HERD  TEST 
RECORDS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Ash  Grove  Farm,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Located  I  mile  West  on  Route  9K. 

E.  B.  ASHTON,  Owner.  ALBERT  T.  HALL,  Herdsman'. 


BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S. 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  Owner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  lbs.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk. 
434  lbs.  fat.  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


0akFarsmt  Ayrshires . . . 

WE  OFFER  10  HIGH  CLASS  COWS  AT 
$150.  TO  $200.  EACH. 

70  Choice  home  bred  cows  to  select  from. 

25  of  them  bred  to  freshen  about  July  I. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY.  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


I  Two  or  Three 
Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE.  . 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 


Hillandale  Farm 

Kerry  A.  Stevens,  Owner  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


HIGH  PASTURES  Tprcove 

QUALITY  and  PRODUCTION^  ***  ® 

Home  of 

STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS  OF  H.P. 

Medal  of  Merit  and  National  Butter-fat  Champion, 
with  1,218  lbs.  butter-fat,  17.880  lbs.  milk. 

MAYFLOWER’S  POGIS  SURPRISE 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  1105.11  lbs.  butter-fat, 
18,012  lbs.  milk. 

Highest  Jersey  Cow  in  State  of  Vermont  for  Milk 
Production.  Sixth  Highest  of  the  Breed  in  the 
United  States  for  Butter-fat  Production. 
OXFORD  STOCKWELL  VICTRESS 
Medal  of  Merit  with  1051.71  lbs.  butter-fat, 
15,834  lbs.  milk. 

Only  Jersey  herd  having  three  cows  with  official 
records  of  over  1,050  lbs.  butter-fat. 
BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Estate  of  uir'ii  PACTIIDCQ  James  F. 

Alba  B.  Johnson  nIUh  r  fla  I  Unto  Ne|Son, 

Owner.  Wocifstock.VeriTOnt  Manager. 


ABERDEEN 
. . ANGUS . . 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


Polled  Herefords 


The  Gage  Stock  Farms 

of  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  HERD  OF 
POLLED  HEREFORDS.  THOSE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  THIS  UP  AND  COMING 
BREED  OF  NATURALLY  HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS  ARE  INVITED  TO  IN¬ 
SPECT  THEM  IN  THEIR  DELANSON 
PASTURES  (ALBANY  COUNTY). 


Northern  New  York 
and  Canadian  COWS 

T.B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

Hutchins  &  Leggett,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG ,  ACCLIMATED 

Thoroughly  Bioken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 


SUNN  YG  ABLES 


R  D  5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


EYDERMEAD 

Hampshire  Sheep 


•  Some  extra  good  yearling  rams  from  Buck  &.  Doe 
Run  Valley  sires,  and  dams  that  have  been  prize 
winners  at  New  York  State  Fair  and  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Expo.  Price  very  reasonable. 


Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


iiALEB 

HAY  and  STRAW 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  302S  eggs.  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


haktNETT  FA*iVr S 
Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING.  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT.  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 
40  SEPT.  &  OCT.  COWS.  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 


Guilford, 


A.  L.  SHELTON 


New  York 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


cA 


Jj 


Outstanding  Young 

ERSEY  Sires 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy. 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON.  Manager. 


JERSEYS 

bull  calves 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 


E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


BERDEEN  -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aberdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beef  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

\J.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen' Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  —  Young  Bulls 

"PRINCE  ITO”  and  "PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

T.  IVI.  Scoon,  Geneva,  IM.  Y. 


— 4  Per  Cent  Milk 
—High  Producing  Cows 
—Good  Quality  Veals 


ARE  WHAT 

THE  MARKET  DEMANDS 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  meet  these  demands 

WRITE  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Brcwn  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary  ::  Guilford.  N.  Y. 

*  BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben,  College  Boy.  Bertha’s  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como.  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

Washington  County  Brown  Swjss  Club.  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


s 


uffolk  Ram  Lamb 

FOR  SALE 


S 


ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge  Stock  Farms 
TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 


50  Registered 


Rambouillet 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE. 


H.  P.  SHERMAN 

Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.  Alleghany  Co. 


For 

Sale 


DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS.  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


H-O-N-E- Y 


\ 


NEW  CLOVER.  BEST  QUALITY. 
60  LB.  CANS,  NOT  PREPAID,  $4.80. 
10  LB.  PAILS.  POSTPAID.  $1.50. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
HONEY  IS  THE  HEALTH  SWEET. 


/ 


F,  W.  IESSER  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

«J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  IV.  V. 
Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2,25  GALLON  —  HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR.  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  Prcctorsville,  Vt. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  F  ARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Woods’  White 

R.  O.  F\  — 

Cockerels  and 

At  the  1934  New  York 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts, 
A  post  card  will  bring 

ROBERT  WOOuS 


Leghorn  Farm 
-  Certified 

Pullets  For  Sale 

State  Fair  Woods’  Whit* 
seven  seconds,  two  thirds, 
you  detailed  information. 

BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Hartwick,  New  York 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  12 

lu  J.  Ixmergan.  Homer,  N.  T. 
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Revolutionary  Laws 


T3ELIEVE  it  or  not,  America  has 
undergone  a  revolution! 

Of  vital  importance  in  life  of  every 
citizen  of  America  now  living,  and  for 
generations  to  come,  is  legislation 
passed  by  the  first  session  of  74th  Con¬ 
gress  just  closed.  So  hastily  conceiv¬ 
ed,  so  complicated,  are  these  new  laws 
that  not  even  the  Congress  that  passed 
them  understands  their  full  significance. 

Without  doubt,  much  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  unconstitutional.  Although 
Constitution  provides  a  legislative  de¬ 
partment  to  make  laws,  yet  many  Acts 
of  present  session  were  passed  because 
of  insistance  of  executive  department, 
whose  constitutional  function  is  not  to 
make  laws  but  to  enforce  them. 

Centralization  of  power  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  and  in  executive  de¬ 
partment  is  keynote,  the  fundamental 
theme  running  through  many  of  these 
new  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
new  legislation  and  part  of  much  of 
it  are  needed,  and  will  be  helpful.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  months  we  have  discussed 
here  these  bills  as  they  came  up  in 
Congress.  .For  your  permanent  record 
we  are  now  summarizing  main  points 
of  the  new  laws,  and  suggest  that  you 
carefully  preserve  this  paper  for  future 
reference. 


Labor 


/"\F  importance  is  Wagner-Connery 
Labor  Relations  Act  passed  July 
5,  1935.  This  — 

1.  Declares  collective  bargaining  to 
be  a  national  policy. 

2.  Forbids  employers  to  interfere  or 
restrain  employees’  exercise  of  their 
rights  under  this  act;  to  dominate  or 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  any 
labor  organization  or  to  contribute 
financial  or  other  support  to  it;  to  en¬ 
courage  or  discourage  membership  in 
any  labor  organization;  to  discharge 
or  otherwise  discriminate  against  any 
employee  for  filing  charges  or  giving 
testimony  under  this  act;  to  refuse  to 
bargain  collectively  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  employees. 


Banking  Act 


TVTEW  Banking  law  seeks  to  avoid 
grave  banking  crisis  like  one  we 
had  when  Roosevelt  took  office  by: 

1.  Making  permanent  Federal  insur¬ 
ance  of  bank  deposits  up  to  $5000. 

2.  Taking  control  largely  from  bank¬ 
ers  and  centralizing  it  in  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

3.  Re-organizing  Federal  Reserve 
Board  into  7-member  Board,  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President.  Each  has  title 
of  “Governor”,  term  14  years,  annual 
salary  $15,000.  Name  changed  to 
“Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System.” 

4.  Creating  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  consisting  of  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  and  5  representatives  of  12 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to 
control  credit  fluctuation  by  buying  or 
selling  government  bonds.  Reserve 
banks  must  follow  committee’s  orders. 

5.  Making  election  of  presidents  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  subject  to  ap¬ 


proval  of  Federal  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  Easing  requirements  of  paper  upon 
which  Federal  Reserve  \banks  may 
make  loans. 

7.  Requiring  all  State  banks  with  de¬ 
posits  of  million  dollars  or  more  to  join 
Federal  Reserve  System  by  1942,  if 
they  desire  to  continue  to  have  their 
deposits  insured. 

SLANT:  Like  ship  without  a  rudder 
is  new  banking  bill,  passed  without 
Goldsborough  Amendment  which  would 
have  provided  for  stabilizing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  dollar  in  relation  to  a 
large  number  of  basic  commodity 
prices.  Amendment  was  defeated  but 
fight  for  it  will  be  continued. 

#  Public  Utilities 

Holding  Company  Bill 


T  ONG  and  bitter  dispute  on  holding 
company  legislation  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  House  and  Senate  agreeing  on 
modified  “death  sentence”  for  compli¬ 
cated  holding  company  set-ups.  New 
law  provides  for  doing  away  with  un¬ 
necessary  holding  companies  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1938,  and  forcing  remaining  hold¬ 
ing  companies  to  confine  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  single  hook-up.  Law  is  aim¬ 
ed  at  giant  power  corporations  which 
sprawl  over  many  states  and  control 
smaller  holding  companies  as  well  as 
groups  of  operating  companies. 


Social  Security  Act 


FOLLOWED  with  intense  interest  by 
millions  of  citizens  was  slow 
progress  of  New  Deal  security  legisla¬ 
tion  through  congressional  mill.  Secur¬ 
ity  Act,  signed  by  President  just  two 
weeks  before  Congress  adjourned,  pro¬ 
vides  : 

1.  “Free”  old  age  pensions  to  needy 
persons  over  65  years,  through  Federal 
contributions  matching  State  funds  on 
fifty-fifty  basis  up  to  $15  a  month. 

2.  “Earned”  pensions  for  workers  at 
65  years,  through  reserves  raised  by 
tax  on  workers  and  employers,  start¬ 
ing  1937.  Farm  laborers,  domestic 
servants,  and  casual  help  are  not 
eligible  for  these  pensions. 

3.  State  unemployment  insurance, 
supported  by  tax  on  employers  of  8  or 
more  persons,  beginning  1936. 

Also  provided  for  in  Security  Act  are 
maternal  and  child  welfare  service  and 
aid  for  needy  blind  persons.  For  full 
details  of  law  see  “Slants”,  August 
31st  issue,  page  12. 

Remember  that  this  new  law  only 
operates  in  States  which  enact  similar 
legislation.  Probably  no  pensions  will 
be  granted  until  next  year,  as  it  will 
take  some  time  for  Security  Board  to 
get  organized. 


*  Guffey  Act 

Regulating  Soft  Coal 

'C'  ORCED  on  soft  coal  industry  by 
-*■  threat  of  labor  strikes,  Guffey- 
Snyder  Coal.  Act  socializes  soft  coal 
business  .and  greatly  increases  govern¬ 
ment  control.  Law  points  out  that 
mining  and  distribution  of  bituminous 
coal  affect  national  public  interest,  and 
that  welfare  of  nation  requires  indus¬ 


try  be  regulated.  Provides  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  code,  containing  mandatory 
and  obligatory  provisions,  sometimes 
called  Little  NRA,  for  price-fixing,  set¬ 
ting  wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
gives  labor  “right  to  organize  and  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  no  interference 
from  employers.” 

SLANT :  Socialistic  and  undoubtedly 
unconstitutional. 


Shall  There  Be  War? 


A  S  this  is  written,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  is  meeting  in  Geneva  and 
making  what  many  think  may  be  its 
last  stand  for  peace.  Among  those 
present  are  England’s  talented  young 
diplomatist,  Anthony  Eden,  Premier 
Laval  of  France,  Baron  Aloisi  of  Italy, 
and  Bejourond  Tecle  Hawariate  and 
Professor  Gaston  Jeze  there  on  Ethi¬ 
opia’s  behalf. 

Proceedings  so  far  consist  of  English 
and  French  appeals  for  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  Italian-Ethiopian  quarrel  with- 
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in  framework  of  League  covenant;  a 
fiery  Italian  statement  accusing  Ethi¬ 
opia  of  “brigandage,  barbarity,  and 
acts  of  violence  against  peaceful  fron¬ 
tier  populations”;  and  from  Ethiopian 
representatives  an  energetic  protest 
against  Italy’s  accusations  and  warlike 
intentions. 

Gathering  European  war  clouds  have 
had  two  effects  on  this  side  of  Atlantic : 
Congress  rushed  through  last-minute 
neutrality  legislation,  which  forbids 
until  February  29th  sale  of  arms  to 
fighting  nations,  appoints  a  Board  to 
keep  an  eye  on  our  munitions  manufac¬ 
turers,  prohibits  an  American  from 
traveling  on  ships  of  nations  at  war 
except  at  his  own  risk,  and  shuts  down 
on  American  ports  supplying  vessels 
of  warring  nations.  Second  thunder¬ 
clap  here  was  disclosure  of  Standard- 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  new  contract 
with  Ethiopian  emperor,  involving  Am¬ 
erican  company’s  exploitation  of  large 
area  in  Ethiopia  coveted  by  Italy. 
Contract  was  speedily  cancelled  by 
special  request  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hull. 


#  The  W or k- Relief  Act 


HARDEST  pill  for  Congress  to  swal¬ 
low  was  President’s  demand  for 
lump  sum  of  $4,880,000,000,  to  be  spent 
in  taking  3,500,000  persons  off  relief 
and  putting  them  to  work  on  “useful 
projects.”  After  three  months’  strug¬ 


gle,  work-relief  appropriation  was  fin¬ 
ally  passed  to  last  penny.  “Works” 
now  include  better  roads,  grade  cross¬ 
ings  elimination,  rural  rehabilitation, 
water  conservation,  irrigation,  reclama¬ 
tion,  rural  electrification,  housing,  soil 
erosion  control,  sanitation,  reforesta¬ 
tion,  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  help  for  “white  collar  class”  and 
CCC. 

Rates  of  pay  finally  fixed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  vary  according  to  locality,  job, 
and  skill,  and  range  from  $19  to  $94 
a  month.  For  full  details  of  jobs  and 
wages  paid  under  Work-Relief  Act,  see 
“Slants”,  June  8th  issue,  page  14. 

Also  authorized  by  Act  are  loans  to 
farmers,  farm  tenants,  croppers  or 
farm  laborers  for  the  purchase  of  farm 
lands  and  necessary  equipment. 


Agriculture 


AAA  Amendments 

1.  Tries  to  make  AAA  constitutional 
by  citing  exactly  what  can  and  cannot 
be  done  by  AAA,  and  by  confining  work 
strictly  to  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

2.  Permits  suits  to  recover  process¬ 
ing  taxes  when  there  is  proof  that  tax 
has  not  been  passed  to  consumer. 

3.  Permits  organizing  “ever-normal 
granary  plan”  to  store  non-perishable 
crops  on  farm  as  insurance  against 
shortage  or  violent  price  fluctuations, 
(Page  Joseph  in  Egypt!) 

4.  Authorizes  control  by  quota  o£  im¬ 
ports  when  they  endanger  prices  of 
American  products. 

5.  Permits  use  30  per  cent  import 
duties,  approximately  92  million  dollars 
this  year,  to  subsidize  export  of  farm 
products. 

6.  Strengthens  marketing  agreement 
schemes  on  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
tobacco,  by  orders  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

7.  Makes  available  10  million  dollars 
in  addition  to  present  funds  to  elimi¬ 
nate  diseased  cattle. 

8.  Uses  some  work  relief  funds  to 
purchase  some  marginal  land. 

9.  Extends  Tobacco  and  Bankhead 
cotton  control  another  year. 

10.  Eliminates  price  fixing  for  all 
products  except  milk. 

11.  Permits  setting  up  a  farm  ad¬ 
justment  program  for  potatoes.  (Ex¬ 
plained  fully  below). 

SLANT:  Some  of  new  AAA  amend¬ 
ments  are  constructive  and  if  properly 
administered  will  help  agriculture.  But 
centralization  of  almost  czar-like  pow¬ 
ers  over  farming  and  farmers  far  out¬ 
weighs  any  good  that  may  come  from 
these  laws. 

New  AAA  Potato  Act 

See  detailed  explanation  Northeast¬ 
ern  Slants  August  31  issue,  also  Dan 
Dean’s  letter  on  page  2  of  this  issue. 
High  points  of  Act  are: 

1.  Makes  potatoes  basic  commodity. 

2.  Puts  3  million  potato  farmers  un¬ 
der  the  yoke,  including  all  who  raise 
more  than  5  bushels  for  sale. 

3.  Taxes  growers  45c  a  bushel  for 
any  sold  above  allotment. 

4.  Allotment  is  set  by  AAA  by 
states,  counties,  and  farms,  on  whai 
farmers  have  grown  in  past. 

5.  Potatoes  have  to  be  government 
stamped  and  regulation  packaged. 

SLANT:  Worst  law  ever  inflicted 
on  American  agriculture.  Be  sure  to 
read  what  Dan  Dean  says  about  it  od 
page  2. 

New  Farm  Credit  Laws 

1.  Reduced  is  interest  rate  paid  by 
Federal  Land  Bank  borrowers  through 
Farm  Loan  Associations  to  314  per 
cent  for  one  year  beginning  July  1, 
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1935,  and  to  4  per  cent  for  two  years 
beginning  July  1,  1936. 

2.  Permit  Land  Banks  to  make  loans 
secured  either  by  first  or  second 
mortgages  on  real  property  for  terms 
up  to  43  years. 

3.  Authorized  are  Federal  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Credit  Banks  to  discount  paper  for 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  and  to  make 
loans  to  such  banks.  * 

SLANT:  New  Farm  Credit  amend¬ 
ments  are  constructive  and  helpiful. 
Farm  Credit  work  is  best  job  Federal 
government  is  now  doing  for  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Frazier-Lemke  Farm  Mortgage  Act 

This  is  a  substitute  for  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  Mortgage  Act  which  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional.  Un¬ 
der  new  act  farmer  may  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  get  court  to  stay  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  foreclosure  for  three 
years.  Farmer  may  retain  possession 
of  his  property,  providing  he  pays  rea¬ 
sonable  rental.  At  end  of  three  years 
farmer  may  retain  possession  by  pay¬ 
ing  appraised  value  of  farm.  If  in 
mortgage  trouble,  write  Land  Bank 
first,  or  consult  a  lawyer. 

Farm  Research  Act 

Appropriated  is  a  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  five  years  and  5  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  year  after  July  1,  1940, 
for  research  work  on  basic  problems  in 
agriculture,  to  improve  quality  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  distribution,-  and 
new  and  extended  uses  for  agricultural 
products  and  by-products,  and  other 
research  in  the  development  and  use 
of  land  and  water  resources  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposeg.  Act  also  sets  aside 
8  million  dollars  for  1936  and  1  million 
dollars  additional  annually  until  total 
appropriation  shall  amount  to  1?  mil¬ 
lion  annually  for  further  development 
of  college  extension  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Poultry  Racket  Act 

New  law  places  interstate  business 
in  poultry  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
or  elsewhere,  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  and  brings  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  such  poultry  within  jurisdiction 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SLANT:  Purpose  is  to  break  up  poul¬ 
try  racket  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  there  is  plenty  need  of  it. 


New  Taxes 


1.  Under  New  Deal  “Share  the 
Wealth’’  or  “Tax  the  Rich”  plan,  in¬ 
come,  inheritance,  and  estate  taxes 
were  increased  so  as  to  yield  additional 
revenue  of  250  million  dollars. 

2.  Continued  for  two  more  years  are 
the  so-called  “nuisahce  taxes”,  includ¬ 
ing  3c  postage,  stamp  tax  on  transfers 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline,  matches,  lubricating  oil,  elec¬ 
trical  energy,  toilet  articles,  furs, 
jewelry,  radio  sets,  phonographs,  re¬ 
frigerators,  sporting  goods,  lenses,  fire¬ 
arms,  chewing  gum,  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  messages,  trucks,  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  parts  and  accessories, 
tires,  coal,  coke,  and  copper. 


Government  Spending 


T_JISTORY  will  record  74th  Congress 
as  greatest  spender  of  all  times. 
Here  is  the  record: 

1.  Granted  authority  to  increase  gov¬ 
ernment  borrowings  to  45  billion  dol¬ 
lars. 

2.  Granted  executive  department  $4,- 
880,000,000  for  work  relief. 

3.  Appropriated  approximately  4  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  12  supply  bills. 

4.  Passed  Security  Act  providing  for 
pensions  and  unemployment  insurance 


pledging  government  to  constantly  in¬ 
creased  spending  running  into  billions 
in  future  years. 

5.  Restored  to  Spanish  veterans  pen¬ 
sions  formerly  reduced  by  Economy 
Act  passed  early  in  Roosevelt  admini¬ 
stration. 


Truck  Regulation 


T3ARTLY  to  appease  the  railroads, 
Congress  voted  regulation  of  inter¬ 
state  motor  trucks  and  buses  by  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  on  same 
basis  that  railroads  are  now  regulat¬ 
ed.  Trucks  carrying  farm  produce,  as 
well  as  private  trucks  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  manufacturers  or  merchants 
to  carry  their  own  goods,  are  exempt 
from  new  regulations. 


Gold  Suits 


a  FTER  six  more  months,  owners  of 
gold-clause  securities  cannot  sue 
Government  for  damages  in  connection 
with  its  repudiation  of  gold  clause  in 
government  bonds.  Gold  Clause  Act, 
passed  by  Congress,  follows  up  Su¬ 


preme  Court  decision  of  Feb.  18th 
which  upheld  Government’s  power  to 
regulate  value  of  money  when  neces¬ 
sary.  For  full  explanation  of  gold 
cases  and  Supreme  Court  decision,  see 
“Slants”  March  2,  page  14. 


H  o  using 


X_T  OME  Mortgage  Relief  Act;  approv- 
^  ^  ed  May  28th,  eases  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  mortgage  requirements,  so 
as  to  permit  carrying  of  home 
mortgages  over  longer  terms  and  on  a 
more  liberal  basis.  Extends  time  of 
maturity  from  15  to  20  years,  and 
makes  all  home  mortgages  up  to 
$20,000  in  amount  eligible  as  collateral. 


Soil  Erosion  Act 


T~\  ECLARES  that  future  prosperity 
depends  upon  control  of  soil  erosion 
and  authorizes  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to: 

1.  Conduct  soil  erosion  surveys  and 
research  work. 

2.  Put  in  force  preventive  measures 
including  (a)  engineering  operations, 


(b)  methods  of  cultivation. 

3.  Acquire  lands  in  order  to  protect 
soil  erosion. 

Also  orders  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  set  up  agency  called  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  to  carry  on  work. 

SLANT:  Recent  New  York  floods 
emphasized  need  of  soil  erosion  control. 


*  Postal  Service 


1 MPORTANT  to  123,000  postal  em- 
ployees  is  new  McKellar-Meade  forty- 
hour  mail  act,  effective  October  1,  1935. 
It  affects  supervisors,  clerks,  carriers, 
rural  delivery  men,  mail  equipment 
shop  workers,  laborers,  first  and  second 
place  office  cleaners,  janitors,  telephone 
operators,  and  elevator  conductors. 

Railroad  postal  clerks  get  benefit  of 
Act,  as  it  provides  service  of  such 
clerks  shall  be  based  on  an  average 
not  exceeding  six  hours  40  minutes 
daily  for  306  days  annually,  with  pay 
for  overtime. 


Dairymen  Watch  Out 

Last  year  11  per  cent  of  American 
bread  was  spread  with  oleo.  This^year 
it  is  21  per  cent.  In  1935  oleo  will  re¬ 
place  200,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 


Trs  Different  Trom  Any  On. 

You've  Ever  Used  ! 


Lowers  Operating  Expense...  Improves  Performance  of  your  Car 


“tasts  far  longer  than  any  other  oil 
.Lrf  I  ever  used  before” .  .  .  “Car  runs 
much  better  now”. .  .“Cuts  down  repair 
costs.  ’  ’That’s  what  motorists  everywhere 
are  saying  about  new  Mobiloil,  the  new 
kind  of  motor  oil,  made  by  the  famous 
Clearosol  Process. 

Try  new  Mobiloil  in  your  car.  It  brings 
savings  never  before  possible.  You’ll  drive 
farther  and  faster . . .  and  still  use  less  oil. 


You’ll  get  greater  resistance  to  thinning 
and  gumming.  You'll  have  a  sweeter-run¬ 
ning  car . . .  fewer  repair  bills. 

Get  new  Mobiloil’s  unequaled  protec¬ 
tion  now.  Start  at  once  to  save  money  all 
around  ...  to  improve  the  performance 
of  your  car.  This  new  Mobiloil  is  on  sale 
now  ...  at  no  advance  in  price. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  York 

Division  of  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


100  HOURS  on  ordinary  oil. 
Valve  chamber  coated  with  gum. 


AFTER  100  HOURS  on  the  new 
Mobiloil,  engine  is  still  clean! 
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ONE  of  most  distressing  situations 
in  upstate  agricultural  picture  is 
low  price  for  kraut  cabbage.  New 
York  State  ranks  first  in  production, 
with  Ontario  County  probably  high 
producer  in  the  United  States.  Sales 
have  been  reported  as  $3  per  ton,  with 
not  too  much  demand.  Some  cabbage 
has  been  loaded  by  dealers  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  market  at  $4.  Some  produc¬ 
ers  tell  me  cost  of  raising  cabbage  is 
at  least  $6  per  ton,  which  seems  plenty 
low  enough. 

Lon  P.  Flanigan  of  Geneva,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’ 
Association,  says  packers  are  unable 
to  make  their  usual  purchases  because 
of  a  large  carryover.  He  attributes 
lessened  consumer  purchases  of  kraut 
to  decreased  purchasing  power  and  to 
the  high  price  of  pork. 

Hog  Control  Hurts 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  re¬ 
peating  that  prices  of  pork  have 
mounted  so  the  average  housewife 
does  not  buy  pork.  Also,  a  year  or 
two  ago  pork  and  sauerkraut  were 
commonly  listed  on  most  hotel  and 
restaurant  menus.  Now  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  seldom  seen. 

Scarcity  and  high  price  of  pork  are 
due  to  last  year’s  drought  and  the  AAA 
hog  control  program,  in  the  opinion  of 
practically  all  cabbage  growers  I  have 
seen  recently.  They  think  if  pork  were 
cheap  and  plentiful  kraut  would  be  in 
demand.  There  seems  to  be  agreement 
with  Mr.  Flanigan’s  statement:  “There 
are  other  ways  to  use  kraut,  without 
pork,  but  unfortunately  most  persons 
do  not  realize  this.” 

As  a  solution,  he  says  the  kraut 
industry  has  sought  in  vain  to  induce 
government  to  buy  surplus  kraut  at 
cost  for  welfare  distribution.  “Having 
controlled  hogs  and  raised  price  of 
pork,  it  looks  as  if  it  now  will  be  in 
order  to  control  cabbage  and  raise 
price  of  kraut,”  one  man  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day.  On  top  of  this,  he 
left  the  suggestion  that  if  the  price  of 
kraut  were  boosted,  a  lot  of  people 
would  be  unable  to  buy  it. 

American  Breeding  Best 

The  other  day  I  had  an  interesting 
visit  with  Frederick  and  Emil  von 
Maltitz  of  Ficksburg,  Orange  Free 
State,  Union  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  dairy  ranchers,  Frederick  favoring 
the  Brown  Swiss  breed  and  Emil,  Hol- 
steins.  Frederick  was  in  this  country 
looking  over  situation  in  regard  to 
shipping  cattle  to  South  Africa.  His 
cousin  is  attending  Boston  Tech.  Fred¬ 
erick  came  here  five  years  ago  and 
since  that  time  has  kept  in  contact  with 
D.  N.  Boice  of  Churchville,  Brown 
Swiss  breeder. 

Boice  and  Maltitz  have  in  mind  to 
ship  considerable  number  of  Brown 
Swiss  to  South  Africa,  but  war  clouds 
over  Africa  have  forced  delay  in  put¬ 
ting  any  plans  into  operation.  Mr. 
von  Maltitz  told  me  he  and  other 
South  African  ranchers  preferred  to 
buy  American  cattle  because  they  were 
the  best  bred  in  the  world. 

“You  have  a  knack  of  improving 
the  breed  which  impresses  us  very 
much,”  he  said.  He  preferred  Ameri¬ 
can  Brown  Swiss  to  stock  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  also  for  health  reasons.  “Your 
American  certificates  are  accepted 
without  question  in  South  Africa,”  he 
said. 

African  Farm  Relief 

Von  Maltitz  has  4,000  acres,  250 
dairy  cattle,  1,600  acres  of  wheat,  208 
oxen  and  no  tractors.  Oxen  provide 
cheap  motive  power  because  they  pas¬ 
ture  in  summer  and  clean  Up  com 
stubble  in  winter,  never  being  fed  grain. 
They  are  used  in  harness  for  about 


five  years,  then  sold  for  beef  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  used  to  buy  young  steers. 

An  export  subsidy  plan  is  used  to 
bolster  up  farm  prices.  The  govern¬ 
ment  levies  a  two-cent  tax  on  every 
pound  of  butter  produced.  Domestic 
price  is  about  26  cents.  A  large  part 
of  the  production  is  exported,  he  said, 
at  a  world  market  price  of  about  12 
cents.  From  the  two-cent  levy,  govern¬ 
ment  pays  a  subsidy  of  about  12  cents. 
This  amount  is  changed  to  keep  ex¬ 
port  price  in  line  with  domestic  price. 
“It  works  fine,  but  we  don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  last,”  commented  Mr.  von 
Maltitz. 

To  Plan  White  Memorial 

The  Charles  R.  White  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  placing  of  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Mr.  White,  for  eight  years 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Committee  includes  J.  L. 
Salisbury  of  Phelps,  chairman  of  the 
memorial;  Mrs.  George  Tyler  of  North 
Bloomfield,  president  of  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  and  L.  B.  Skeffing- 
ton  of  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Memorial  plan  consists  of  placing  a 
memorial  and  of  establishing  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Suggestions  so  far  include  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  large  boulder-  near  the  White 
homestead  at  Ionia,  with  a  bronze  tab¬ 
let  suitably  inscribed.  Definite  plans 
will  be  announced  soon  and  it  is  hoped 
to  arrange  dedication  about  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  state 
federations  in  November. 

Deep  Planting  of  Potatoes 

William  F.  Johnson  of  Gainesville, 
Wyoming  County,  has  a  field  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  is  attracting  much  attention 
this  season.  It  was  visited  the  other 
day  by  about  100  farmers  on  the  an¬ 
nual  county  potato  tour.  They  saw  40 
acres  devoid  of  weeds. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  he  planted  the 
seed  deeply,  leveled  it  and  used  a  weed- 
er  at  frequent  intervals.  The  field 
was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  harrow¬ 
ed  four  times  and  the  seed  planted 
four  inches  deep.  The  level  cultiva¬ 
tion  plan  has  resulted  in  a  minimum 
run-off  of  water  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  drying.  Field  was  weeded 
five  times,  five  rows  at  a  time,  and 
cultivated  three  times.  Naturally,  more 
power  is  required  in  digging. 

Selling  Eggs 

Poultrymen  are  learning  how  to  sell 
eggs,  J.  C.  Huttar  told  Wayne  County 
poultrymen  the  other  day.  He  said 
special  care  in  packing  eggs  brings 
better  prices  in  New  York.  “A  buy¬ 
er’s  first  look  is  important,  and  eggs 
which  are  not  clean,  uniform  in  size 
and  color  will  bring  lower  prices  in 
spite  of  candling.” 

He  said  attitude  of  dealers  toward 
New  York  producers  is  good. 

Free  Milk  at  Fair 

Grange  Day  at  the  Niagara  County 
Fair  was  featured  by  free  milk,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Niagara  County  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Stanley  Klennie  of  Lewiston, 
president,  a  milk  booth  was  set  up  in 
one  of  the  buildings  and  all  fair-goers 
invited  to  drink  freely.  The  stunt  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  good  advertising  for 
milk,  as  well  as  creating  interest  in  the 
organization. 

Apple  Advertising 

Interest  in  Northeastern  States  Ap¬ 
ple  Institute  appears  to  be  fairly  gen¬ 
eral.  One  of  problems  worrying  a 
good  many  growers  is  how  an  apple 


promotion  campaign  can  be  carried  on 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who 
contribute.  It  is  recognized  some  grow¬ 
ers  will  contribute  to  such  a  campaign, 
while  others  will  not.  This  has  result¬ 
ed  in  revival  of  interest  in  a  brand  or 
trade  mark.  It  is  expected  some  such 
plan  will  be  worked  out  in  time,  al¬ 
though  ideal  plan  seems  to  be  for  the 
entire  industry  to  cooperate  for  benefit 
of  all.  But  I  suppose  the  ideal  is  diffi¬ 
cult  of  achievement. 

Some  interesting  disclosures  have 
come  to  light  in  discussions  of  apple 
advertising.  In  many  retail  stores  the 
package  is  considered  of  importance 
in  that  it  should  be  easy  to  handle  and 
display.  In  some  other  stores  it  has 
been  found  apples  were  taken  out  of 
packages  and  store  clerks  did  not  even 
know  where  they  came  from.  Also, 
it  has  been  found  retail  trade  is  unable 
to  give  much  information  to  customers 
about  varieties  and  their  uses.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  many  consumers 
are  disappointed. 


State  Fair  Winners 

SOME  of  the  finest  events  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  are  those 
which  start  by  having  elimination  con¬ 
tests  in  the  various  counties,  the  win¬ 
ners  competing  at  Syracuse  for  State 
honors.  One  example  of  this  is  the 
Farm  Bureau-A merican  Agriculturist 
Horseshoe  Pitching  tournament,  results 
of  which  are  given  on  page  9. 

The  annual  spelling  bee  was  won  by 
Evelyn  Jones  of  Cayuga  County,  13 
years  old,  who  misspelled  but  one  word 
out  of  500,  thereby  winning  the  silver 
cup,  $50,  and  the  title  of  Champion 
Speller  of  Elementary  Schools  of  New 
York  State.  Second  prize  went  to 
Marion  Gilbertson  of  Putnam  County, 
13  years  old;  third  to  America  Bona, 
13  years  old,  of  Dutchess  County; 
fourth  to  Virginia  Chimeri  of  Nassau 
County.  Forty-nine  boys  and  girls, 
county  champions,  competed  in  the 
contest. 

Among  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  the 
Chautauqua-Greene  County  booth,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ken  Bullock  and 
Earl  Brougham,  the  central  feature  of 
which  was  a  house  made  of  apples, 
took  the  blue  ribbon,  and  the  Onon- 
daga-St.  Lawrence  booth,  arranged  by 
Don  Ward  and  Leon  Claus,  featuring 
milk,  took  second.  Exceedingly  close 
to  the  winners  in  quality  were  the 
booths  of  Madison-Cayuga  County, 
whose  county  agents  are  Leo  Hayes 
and  Charlie  Messer,  and  the  Steuben- 
Allegany  exhibit,  set  up  by  Bill 
Stempfle  and  Earl  Foster.  The  Madi¬ 
son-Cayuga  booth  featured  poultry, 
eggs,  and  honey;  the  Steuben- Allegany, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Home  Bureau  booths  were  not  judg¬ 
ed  as  to  place,  but  Livingston  County 
exhibit,  featuring  inexpensive  cotton 
clothes,  was  labeled  most  helpful  to 
farm  women.  The  Orleans  County 
booth,  featuring  home  care  of  clothing, 
was  commended  by  the  judges  as  most 
helpful  to  all*  women.  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty  booth,  whose  exhibit  showed  how  to 
make  and  use  living  room  accessories, 
was  considered  most  beautiful  and  best 
appointed. 

Grange  booths  were  unusual  in  num¬ 
ber  and  beauty,  but  the  judges  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  blue  ribbon  belonged  to 


Murray  Grange  No.  1292,  Orleans 
County.  Second  went  to  Sodus  Grange, 
No.  73,  of  Wayne  County;  third  to 
Castle  Grange,  No.  359,  of  Ontario 
County;  and  fourth  to  Westville 
Grange,  No.  540,  of  Otsego  County. 

Juvenile  Grange  exhibits  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  grounds  in  the  boys 
and  girls  building,  where  Washington 
Juvenile  Grange  No.  321,  organized 
August  24,  1934,  took  first  prize.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  the  Cobleskill  Juven¬ 
ile  Grange,  No.  263,  organized  March 
3,  1933;  third  place  to  Ulysses  Juvenile 
Grange  No.  189;  and  fourth  to  Paine’s 
Hollow  Juvenile  Grange  No.  252. 

Students  in  vocational  agriculture 
competed  in  the  ninth  annual  Young 
Farmers’  Speaking  Contest.  Thomas 
Mahon  of  West  Winfield,  Madison 
County,  spoke  on  “Selecting  a  Farm”, 
and  by  virtue  of  winning  first  place  will 
represent  New  York  at  the  sectional 
contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The 
winner  at  Springfield  will  compete  at 
a  national  contest  later  in  the  fall. 
Clarence  Litts  of  Pulaski  spoke  on 
“The  Challenge  to  American  Agricul¬ 
ture’”  which  won  him  second  place, 
and  Warren  Wright  of  Trumansburg 
won  third  with  his  talk  on  “The  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  1934  Drought  on  American 
Agriculture.”  Doubtless  Warren’s  talk 
was  written  before  the  1935  flood, 
which  hit  Trumansburg  hard. 

The  so-called  Chapter  Contest  of 
vocational  agricultural  schools,  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  all  activities  of  the  boys 
are  considered,  was  won  by  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  Cattaraugus  County;  second  place 
by  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
and  third  by  Mexico,  Oswego  County. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
Farmers  of  New  York  State,  Burdette 
Lee  of  Skaneateles  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Lloyd  Tracy  of  Massena  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  Cleon  Barber 
of  Homer  editor  of  the  New  York 
Timer,  the  Association’s  paper. 

Vegetable  growers  competed  by  as¬ 
sociations  and  were  divided  into  upland 
and  muck  sections.  In  the  muck  sec¬ 
tion  the  Genesee-Orleans  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  came  away  with 
the  blue  ribbon.  The  Onondaga  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  took  second, 
and  the  Canastota  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  third  place.  In  the  upland 
section,  Onondaga  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  took  first  prize,  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier  Growers’  Association  second, 
and  the  Geneva  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  third  place. 


Fresh  Egg  Laws 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  fresh  egg 
laws  in  northeastern  states  has  been 
rapid.  During  the  last  year  such  laws 
were  passed  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  previous  to  that  laws 
were  already  in  effect  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

These  laws  are  quite  uniform,  hav¬ 
ing  as  their  object  a  grading  system 
which  insures  to  the  consumer  that  he 
buys  what  he  pays  for.  It  protects 
nearby  eggs  from  unfair  competition, 
from  eggs  shipped  a  long  distance  and 
sold  as  fresh,  but  does  not  exclude  eggs 
from  any  area  if  they  can  meet  the 
grade  requirements. 


Dr.  Frank  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the  winners  of  the 
State  Fair  Spelling  Bee  See  story  “ State  Fair  Winners”  for  names , 
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★  Are  you  death  on  shoes?  If  so,  here’s  the  shoe 
that  will  really  hold  you.  The  toughest  shoe  ever 
offered  at  anything  like  the  price.  Farmers  who 
know  what  barnyard  sludge  does  to  leather  swear 
by  this  famous  Sears  “construction  boss”  and 
so  do  thousands  of  construction  workers. 

The  price  would  be  low  at  $2.50.  Sears  quote 
you  the  history-making  price  of  $1.88  per  pair. 
And  look  what  you  get:  Full  Double  Sole  from 
stem  to  stern,  plus  a  Sure-Grip  “Compo”  Tap 


Outsole;  One-Piece  Garrison  Back  Stay  and 
Outside  Counter  Pocket,  Heavy  Steel  Rim  on 
Leather  Heel  and  Retanned  Natural  Color 
Leather  Uppers. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  filling  in 
coupon  below  or  use  order  blank  in  back  of  your 
large  general  catalog.  Men's  Sizes— 6  to  11,  also 
12.  Extra  roomy  widths.  State  size.  Shipping 
weight ,  3  pounds  12  ounces. 

67  PN  4604 — Per  pair . $1.88 
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MILK 

Milk  production  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  has  held  higher  than  last  year.  To 
add  to  trouble,  cool,  rainy  weather  in 
New  York  City  cut  demand,  making  it 
necessary  to  use  more  milk  in  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  Already  there  is  a  heavy 
reserve  of  frozen  cream  in  coolers,  thus 
lessening  that  outlet.  With  vacation  over, 
better  consumption  is  hoped  for,  espec¬ 
ially  if  we  get  more  normal  weather. 

The  New  York  Division  of  Milk  Control 
announces  August  prices  to  producers  for 
milk  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  Class 
4  milk,  made  into  butter,  brought  85  cents 
for  3.5  milk,  with  butterfat  differential  of 
.024.  Class  4B,  for  cheese,  brought  $1.11, 
with  a  butterfat  differential  of  .027. 

BUTTER 

For  month  of  August,  butter  prices 
averaged  above  July,  making  gains  of 
from  1  to  2  cents  during  the  month,  with 
top  grades  reaching  26  cents.  First  of 
the  month  butter  prices  were  lYz  cents 
below  a  year  ago  and  for  brief  period  dur¬ 
ing  month  difference  was  as  wide  as  3 
cents.  Year  ago  butter  price  broke  sharp¬ 
ly  the  last  of  August  and  price  was  lower 
in  early  September  than  it  was  in  June. 
This  was  unusual  price  trend.  If  butter 
prices  this  year  stay  steady  or  advance 
a  little,  they  will  be  abovg  last  year’s 
prices  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

Butter  demand  is  not  especially  active 
but  some  lighter  production,  with  reports 
of  further  decreases,  are  making  buyers 
a  little  more  optimistic.  However  most 
of  them  expect  fairly  large  production 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  butter  on  Aug.  31  estimated 
at  155,590.000  lbs.,  last  year  120.217,000. 

The  margin  between  New  York  and 
London  butter  prices  has  fallen  below  the 
import  tariff  of  14  cents,  so  at  the  end 
of  August  foreign  butter  had  practically 
stopped  coming  into  this  country.  Butter 
imports  for  July  were  177,238  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,437,000  in  June  and  2,665,000 
pounds  for  May.  Butter  imports  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  totaled  21,500,000 
pounds.  A  straw  showing  which  way  the 
wind  blows  is  Chicago  Board  of  Health’s 
embargo  on  butter  from  areas  not  modi¬ 
fied  accredited  as  practically  free  from 
bovine  TB.  Most  of  the  Chicago  milk 
shed  area  is  on  the  accredited  list,  though 
some  important  butter  counties  supplying 
Chicago  are  suffering  from  the  embargo. 
It  is  reported  that  other  midwestern  cities 
are  likely  to  follow  Chicago’s  example. 

Eggs  Advance  Further 

Prices  of  eggs  began  to  move  upward  in 
July  and  August,  but  so  far  movement 
has  been  gradual.  Advance  this  year  start¬ 
ed  about  2  weeks  later  than  year  ago, 
due'  principally  to  continued  moderately 
heavy  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  from  Middle 
West.  Usual  seasonal  trend  of  prices  is 
to  rise  with  only  minor  interruptions  until 
sometime  in  November  when  peak  is  us¬ 
ually  reached.  Some  observers  look  lor 
greater  than  usual  seasonal  advance  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

Cold  storage  holdings  on  August  31, 
were  estimated  at  7,327,000  cases ;  last 
year  7,980,000i-  In  4  biggest  cities  eggs  are 
coming  out  of  storage  faster  than  a  year 
ago,  in  other  cities,  slower. 

The  last  of  August  it  took  5.8  doz.  eggs 
to  buy  100  lbs.  of  feed;  last  year  7.6 
dozen;  in  1933,  7.3  dozen. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 

Po’keepsie  Albany  L.  Island 
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New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 

Flemington — September  3,  1935—  Number 
of  cases  sold — 645.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  42%-45%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36-40%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  42-45%c;  N.  J:  Grade  A 
Med.  37%-42c;  Pullets  27%-34%c;  Pewees 
21%-25%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  39%-44%c;  N.  j.  Grade  A  Med.  35%- 
41  Vic;  Pullets  29-30c;  Pewees  22%-28%c; 
Ducks  25% -36c. 

Vineland — September  2,  1935 — Number  of 


cases  sold — 546.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  39-45  %c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  36%-40%c; 

N.  J.  Grade  A  38%-41%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  36-38%c;  Producers  Grade  38%-40%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  34-38%c;  Pullets 
27%-34%c;  Pewees  21%-24c;  Cracks  25c; 
Hennery  Browns.  N.  J.  Grade  A  37-40c ; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  31%-36%c;  Pullets 
25-28%c;  Pewees  16%-22c. 

Paterson — September  4,  1935 — Nutnber  of 
cases  sold — 115.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  44% -47c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  39%-44%e; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  44-47%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  39%-45%c ;  Creams  41-42%c;  Creams, 
Med.  35%-37%c;  Pullets  30%-33%c;  Pewees 
20%-26c;  Ducks  37c;  Hennery  Browns,  N. 

J.  G,rade  A  40-41c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
35c;  Pullets  27%c. 

Hightstown — August  29  &  September  2, 
1935 — Number  of  cases  sold — 187  (two 
sales).  Quotations  as  of  September  2. 
Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  41-44c ;  N.  J. 
Fey.  Med.  36%-37%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  41%-  ‘ 
42% c ;  med.  35-37%c;  Producers  Grades, 
Pullets  29-33%c;  Pewees  22-26%c;  Un¬ 
graded  34%-38%c;  Tints  35%-38%c;  Cracks 
29c. 

POTATOES 

Storms  that  swept  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  states  from  Florida  to  Maine  have 
caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes  to 
the  highest  level  in  nearly  two  months. 
The  storm  prevented  digging  with  the 
result  that  the  limited  supplies  in  storage 
was  soon  exhausted  and  a  premium  was 
being  paid  on  all  that  was  available.  Ad¬ 
vance  believed  to  be  temporary  although 
a  part  of  the  gain  is  believed  to  hold  as 
reports  of  damage  in  Maine  from  heat  are 
proving  to  be  correct.  Feeling  prevails  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  mar¬ 
kets  that  prices  will  not  decline  to  pre¬ 
vious  low  level. 

New  Jersey  growers  are  holding  for 
higher  prices  and  shipments  will  continue 
in  fair  volume  until  well  into  October  as 
there  are  possibly  3.000  to  3.500  ca,rs  still 
remaining.  The  entire  potato  industry 
while  turning  bullish,  believing  that  potato 
prices  are  bound  to  advance  are  await¬ 
ing  the  September  crop  report  which  will 
be  available  on  September  12.  The  feeling 
prevails  that  the  New  York.  Michigan  and 
New  England  situation  will  be  greatly 
changed  due  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
of  early  and  mid-August. 

The  potato  industry  is  now  concerned 
over  the  Warren  Potato  bill.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  mixed  view's  over  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  potato 
acreage  for  1936.  (See  page  2  for  one 
grower's  opinion).  Already  definite  posi¬ 
tions  are  being  taken.  Virginia  has  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  Warren  bill  and 
over  800  growers  signed  up  on  the  first 
day  for  an  acreage  reduction  program. 
New  Jersey  claims  that  it  is  too  busy  to 
consider  1936  while  it  has  a  portion  of  its 
1935  crop  on  hand.  As  matters  stand  today 
New'  Jersey  will  be  against  the  act  in  its 
present  form.  Pennsylvania  has  been  de¬ 
finitely  on  record  as  against  the  plan, 
while  Maine  the  big  factor  in  potato  mar¬ 
keting  has  endorsed  the  proposal.  Be¬ 
tween  marketing  a  crop  w'ith  uncertain 
size  and  discussions  regarding  ffhe  size 
of  the  1936  planting,  the  potato  industry 
has  plenty  of  things  to  consider  during 
the  next  few  months. — Ainos  Kirby. 

Feed  Grains  Lower 

Most  feed  grains  were  lc  to  5c  low'er  the 
last  week  of  August,  good  pasturage  in 
important  feeding  areas  limiting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  grain  and  feedstuffs.  Heavy  of¬ 
ferings  of  oats  and  prospects  of  adequate 
supplies  of  corn  this  fall,  w'ith  harvest  al¬ 
ready  under  way  in  Texas,  were  further 
weakening  influences.  Barley  was  inde¬ 
pendently  strong  with  malting  types  up 
about  9c  per  bushel  from  a  w'eek  ago. 
Feed  grades  were  also  higher. 

Domestic  wheat  markets  held  steady. 
Further  gains  in  spring  wheat  prices  re¬ 
flected  disappointing  threshing  returns  as 
a  result  of  rust  and  heat  damage. 

Wheatfeeds  were  in  only  moderate  de¬ 
mand,  hog  feeders  buying  less  actively 
following  the  decline  in  hog  prices.  Mills 
were  offering  more  freely  and  production 
increased.  The  Buffalo  market  for  wheat 
was  weak.  At  New  York  offering  of  South 
American  bran  below  $20  a  ton  was  a 
weakening  influence.  Central  western 
millfeed  markets  were  dull. 

Cottonseed  meal  was  50c  to  $1  lower  and 
linseed  and  soybean  meals  down  about 
the  same  amount.  Eastern  demand  for 
cottonseed  meal  was  slow  but  local  in¬ 


quiry  was  fairly  good  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  States.  New  flaxseed  was  being  nar- 
keted  in  volume  and  buyers  generally 
were  awaiting  larger  offerings  of  linseed 
meal. — U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

PRICES 

In  the  month  ending  August  15,  prices 
of  farm  products  went  up  4  points,  from 
102  to  106.  Biggest  jump  was  in  hogs  and 
wheat,  though  average  price  of  13  other 
products  rose,  including  chickens  and 
eggs  and  dairy  products.  Twenty-eight 
farm  products  were  cheaper,  including 
feed  crops,  cotton,  fruit  and  truck  crops. 

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  was 
the  same  (126)  on  August  15  as  on  July  15. 

Onions  Fairly  Steady 

Market  position  of  onions  has  changed 
very  little  since  late  August.  The  jobbing 
price  range  in  eastern  cities  is  still  65c 
to  90c  per  50  pounds.  Western  New  York 
country  markets  were  firm  at  70c  to  80c. 
Best  white  onions  brought  $1  to  $1.25  in 
New  York  and  red  onions  mostly  70c  to 
75  cents. 

*  *  » 

Market  for  cabbage  continues  dull  and 
draggy  with  light  demand.  Domestic  stock 
sold  in  many  city  markets  at  40c  to  50c 
per  50  pounds  and  barrels  near  $1.  Bulk 
cabbage  from  western  New  York  is  quot¬ 
ed  at  $18  per  ton  in  New  York  City  and 
at  $7.50  to  $8  in  producing  sections.  Wis¬ 
consin  sacked  stock  sold  in  the  Middle 
West  at  $20  to  $22  a  ton,  compared  with 
$35  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  celery  season  is  rapidly  getting  un¬ 
der  way  in  Western  New  York  producing 
sections  and  soon  most  of  the  eastern  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  coming  from  that  section. 
Western  New  York  celery  in  2/3  crates 
was  selling  a  little  higher  on  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  the  first  week  of  September,  rang¬ 
ing  $2.25  to  $3  in  eastern  markets  and  $2 
to  $2.25  in  the  Rochester  shipping  district. 


AAA  Birth  Control  for  Taters? 

Dan  Dean  Says  44NO,’' ! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
trdl  what  is  going  to  break  out  in  one 
place  when  you  dam  it  up  in  six  others. 

As  a  New  York  State  potato  grow¬ 
er,  friend  Ed,  I  can  see  where  I  am 
very  likely  to  run  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
No  grower  can  foretell  within  100 
bushels  per  acre  how  much  his  crop 
will  yield.  A  late  fall  and  plenty  of 
rain  may  give  him  300  bushels  per 
acre;  a  severe  drought  or  blight  may 
cut  his  yield  to  50  or  100;  a  flood  such 
as  that  of  July  8,  1935,  may  ruin  his 
whole  crop.  In  1914,  New  York  State 
grew  53  million  bushels  of  potatoes; 
the  next  year  a  wide  blight  cut  State 
yield  to  only  22  million;  in  1916  drought 
cut  the  yield  to  22  million  bushels;  in 

1924,  a  favorable  season,  New  York 
grew  over  42  million  bushels;  and  ifi 

1925,  another  blight  year,  the  crop 
went  way  down  again.  Now  I  ask 
you,  how  can  any  control  system  take 
care  of  all  variations  in  volume  like 
that  without  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  It  can’t  be  done. 

I  understand  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  tried  out  a  year  ago  a  potato 
marketing  control  plan  quite  similar  to 
the  Warren  law.  All  regulations  have 
been  cancelled  except  in  the  one  prov¬ 
ince  of  British  Columbia.  The  produce 
trade  papers  report  that  the  Canadian 
law  failed  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  preventing  bootlegging  of  potatoes. 

There  is  another  important  angle  to 
this  AAA  regulation  which  worries  me 
even  more  than  does  its  direct  effect 
upon  the  potato  business.  For  more 
than  300  years  American  people  have 
been  proud  of  their  ability  to  do  things. 
That’s  the  way  we  made  the  country 
what  it  is.  Lately  a  new  national 
policy  is  being  advocated,  a  policy  of 
scarcity,  a  policy  of  restriction  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  prices,  a  policy  of 
“do  as  little  as  possible.”  Labor  unions 
have  cut  hours  from  60  to  54,  48,  now 
40,  and  are  advocating  30  hours  a  week. 
While  people  go  without  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries,  I  don’t  believe  that  this  re¬ 
striction  policy  can  be  successfully  car¬ 


ried  out,  anywhere  —  particularly  on 
the  American  farm.  Japan  has  no 
such  policy,  and  her  commodities  are 
flooding  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Russia,  Nazi  Germany,  Brazil,  almost 
all  countries,  are  embarking  on  am¬ 
bitious  plans  for  expansion,  both  manu¬ 
facturing  and  farming.  Can  we  do  one 
thing  while  all  the  world  does  another? 
Personally,  I  cannot  see  how  we  as 
Americans  are  better  off  by  charging 
each  other  higher  prices  than  we  would 
be  by  producing  more.  We  cannot 
wear  shoes  or  ride  in  cars  from  fac¬ 
tories  which  cut  their  production  to  a 
30-hour  week.  We  cannot  wear  cloth¬ 
ing  from  cotton  plowed  under;  eat  pan¬ 
cakes  from  wheat  never  planted;  or 
ham  from  hogs  that  never  were  born 
because  of  AAA  birth  control. 

And  here  is  another  thing :  I  am 
still  enough  of  a  farmer  to  like  to  re¬ 
tain  a  little  of  my  independence.  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  about  all  we 
farmers  have  left.  I  like  to  feel  that 
the  farm  belongs  to  me  and  not  to  a 
socialistic  department  of  agriculture. 
If  the  AAA  can  tell  me  what  to  raise 
and  how  many  acres  not  to  plant,  and 
can  fine  me  or  imprison  me  for  not 
obeying,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  who 
owns  my  farm  anyway.  I  can  go  on 
paying  the  increasing  taxes,  but  that 
is  about  all. 

Under  the  Warren  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  present  each  of  us 
growers  with  tax  exempt  stamps  for  a 
certain  definite  number  of  bushels  of 
potatoes.  If  Providence  gives  us  such 
a  favorable  season  as  that  of  1914  or 
1924,  we  are  going  to  be  just  plain  out 
of  luck  with  a  lot  of  potatoes  all  dress¬ 
ed  up  and  no  place  to  go,  unless  we 
bootleg  them  and  take  a  chance  on 
going  to  jail.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
drought  like  1916,  or  blight  like  1915 
or  1925  takes  a  heavy  toll  from  our 
crops,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
tax  exempt  stamps  on  hand  which,  un¬ 
der  the  law,  are  very  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of! 

Your  friend, 

— Dan  Doom, 


Seen  and  Heard  at  Hartford 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
gust  19  to  22.  Trade  space  was  all  sold 
up  and  the  opportunity  to  see  the  lat¬ 
est  in  tillage,  seeds,  washers,  papers 
and  packages,  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  is  by  no  means  least  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  such  a  meeting.  New  York  and 
Ohio  had  the  largest  delegations  next 
to  Connecticut. 

The  program  at  Hartford  was  chuck 
full  of  practical  points.  R.  H.  Barrett 
of  Massachusetts  State  advised  grow¬ 
ers  to  study  the  details  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  see  whether  they  are  in  the 
26  minute  class  or  the  65  minute  class 
when  it  comes  to  putting  up  a  box  of 
asparagus.  He  showed  movies  of  many 
marketing  operations.  A.  C.  Thompson 
of  King  Farms,  Pennsylvania,  showed 
hook-ups  of  planters  and  sprayers  that 
reduce  costs  of  production.  Airplane 
dusting  is  in  practical  use. 


Taking  the  Gamble  Out  of 
Cow  Breeding 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
index  of  the  production  of  that  bull’s 
daughters  than  is  the  production  record 
of  his  dam. 

Here  is  another  hint  that  may  prove 
valuable.  When  records  are  quoted  to 
you  on  sisters  of  the  bull  you  propose 
to  buy,  find  out  whether  the  records  are 
an  average  of  all  sisters  or  an  average 
of  a  few  with  exceptional  production. 
It  is  better  to  buy  a  bull  with  five  sis¬ 
ters,  all  tested  and  with  uniformly 
good  production,  than  one  with  20  sis¬ 
ters,  10  only  with  records.  It  is  human 
nature  for  the  owner  to  keep  records 
on  the  ones  he  believes  will  produce 
best. 

Soybeans  grew  on  5,463,000  U.  S.  acres 
in  1935,  about  100  times  the  acreage  grows 
in  1907. 
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How  the  Horseshoe  Championship 
Was  Won 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
shoes,  were:  D.  J.  Vincent,  Watertown, 
Jefferson  county;  Martin  Poppy,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Nassau;  DeForest  Brain,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Cattaraugus;  Harold  Day,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Allegany;  Claude  Marriot,  Ham¬ 
den,  Delaware;  Watson  Seelow,  Glov- 
ersville,  Fulton;  E.  E.  Alexander,  Jr., 
East  Greenbush,  Rensselaer;  Henry 
Conklin,  Riverhead,  Suffolk;  D.  P.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Interlaken,  Seneca;  Dorman  Clap¬ 
per,  Norwich,  Chenango;  Michael 
Humphrey,  Utica,  Oneida;  Walter  Bor- 
don,  Lacona,  Oswego;  Albert  Carlson, 
Central  Valley,  Orange;  Harley  Ehmke, 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua;  William  Camp, 
Albany,  Albany;  William  E.  Burd, 
Canandaigua,  Ontario;  Willard  Kline, 
Oneida,  Madison;  E.  W.  Holden,  South 
Apalachin,  Tioga;  W.  A.  Raux,  Ilion, 
Herkimer;  Rev.  R.  E.  Dunckel,  Gallup- 
ville,  Schoharie. 

The  weather  man  said  showers 
Tuesday  and  right  on  schedule  it  rain¬ 
ed  in  torrents  a  little  after  noon.  It 
began  to  look  as  though  the  tourna- 


Leo  Muckle,  Assistant  County  Agent 
Leader,  presents  the  gold  medal  to 
James  Grant,  the  amateur  horseshoe 
pitching  champion  of  New  York  State. 


ment  would  have  to  be  rearranged  to 
complete  it  by  Wednesday  night,  but 
about  two  o’clock  it  began  clearing 
and  the  regular  schedule  of  10  25-point 
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Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 


22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORDTIFREE 

Write  today  for  valuable  72- pas e  booklet  "How  to  Get 
jour  Patent"  and  “Kecord  of  Invention”  form — both 

tree.  L.  F.  Randolph,  594  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS. 
PUMPS,  FILTERS,  SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WOOL— We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight. 

W  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


^AUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Develoi 
gHstening  prints.  2  enlargements.  ; 

"■eriean  ph«t«  Ser..  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Mi 


games  was  completed  about  5  o’clock, 
leaving  only  5  games  for  each  man  to 
play  Wednesday  morning. 

Soon  after  9  o’clock  Wednesday,  the 
games  were  started  and  completed  in 
about  two  hours.  Results  of  each 
man’s  playing  are  given  in  Table  A. 
Anthony  Sauro  did  not  lose  a  game  and 
stood  highest  in  percentage  of  ringers; 
in  fact  he  and  James  Grant  were  the 
only  ones  that  pitched  better  than  50 
per  cent.  Grant  in  his  games  did  not 
allow  three  opponents  to  get  a  single 
point  although  one  did  get  3  ringers. 
In  one  of  these  games  he  made  11 
ringers  in  completing  the  25-point 
game,  pitching  4  double  ringers  in  suc¬ 
cession,  completing  the  game  with  12 
shoes  for  a  percentage  of  .917  which 
I  believe  is  the  record  for  these  tour¬ 
naments.  In  another  of  these  games, 
played  directly  after  this  one,  he  pitch¬ 
ed  only  12  shoes  to  win.  These  were 
the  shortest  games  played  and  were 
the  best,  considering  the  percentage  of 
ringers. 

After  the  records  were  compiled  and 
all  rechecked  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  tie  for  the  sixth  place  and  that 
the  men  in  the  finals  were  the  first  6 
men  given  in  Table  A.  Soon  after  one 
o’clock  Wednesday  the  finals  began, 
each  of  the  six  men  playing  each  other 
one  50-point  game.  Grant,  who  had 
lost  to  Sauro  in  the  preliminaries  —  13 
points,  7  ringers,  one  double  ringer  to 
Sauro’s  25  points,  12  ringers,  4  double 
ringers  out  of  22  shoes  pitched,  won 
his  50-point  game  from  him  in  the  fin¬ 
als  —  Grant  50  points,  40  ringers,  13 
double  ringers,  58  shoes  pitched  or  a 
percentage  of  .689.  This  was  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  ringers  and  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  double  ringers  made  in 
any  50-point  game  in  the  meet,  al¬ 
though  Grant  had  to  pitch  42  ringers 
in  his  game  with  Mattice.  This  game 
was:  Grant  50  points,  42  ringers,  10 
double  ringers,  74  shoes,  percentage 
•567,  while  Mattice  made  43  points,  36 
ringers,  10  double  ringers  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  .486  in  pitching  74  shoes. 
During  the  meet  Grant  pitched  684 
shoes,  making  384  ringers  of  which  108 
were  double  ringers,  for  a  percentage 
of  .561.  Sauro  made  a  total  percent¬ 
age  of  .553  in  all  of  his  games.  Both 
Grant  and  Sauro  made  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  ringers  ever  made  in  these 
tournaments.  The  next  highest  record 
was  made  by  Harold  Seaman,  also  from 
Dutchess  County  from  which  Grant 
comes,  when  he  made  a  percentage  of 
.524  in  all  of  his  games  in  1932  when 
he  won  the  championship  at  this  fair. 

The  complete  record  of  each  play¬ 
er  in  the  finals  is  given  in  Table  B 
printed  in  another  column.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  finals  pictures  were  taken 
by  press  representatives,  and  H.  L.  Cos- 
line,  Associate  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  introduced  Leo  Muckle, 
assistant  county  agent  leader,  who 
awarded  the  prizes  to  the  different  con¬ 
testants  as  their  names  were  called  and 
records  read  by  D.  D.  Cottrell,  North 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  the 
manager  of  this  tournament  ever  since 
the  first  meet  was  held  twelve  years 
ago  and  who  has  kept  the  records.  This 
year  he  was  assisted  again  by  Dr.  H. 
H.  Turner,  Syracuse,  who  gave  the 
same  fine  and  efficient  help  as  he  did 
last  year  when  he  began  this  work. 

Claude  Marriot,  Hamden,  Delaware 
County,  acted  efficiently  as  judge,  and 
Rev.  R.  E.  Dunckle,  Gallupville,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  with  Frank  Baker,  Buf¬ 
falo,  assisted  in  checking  the  games 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  tent  to  be 
recorded.  Without  the  assistant  of 
these  men  and  those  who  acted  as  score 
keepers  from  time  to  time  as  needed 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  tournament  as  efficiently  as  it 
should  be.  All  of  the  contestants  had 
their  round  trip  fare  from  their  railroad 
station  to  Syracuse  paid  by  the  Fair. 

The  Fair  authorities  moved  the 
courts  from  where  they  were  last  year 
to  a  new  location  and  built  new  ones 
according  to  the  new  rules  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association, 
which  require  that  stakes  shall  be  12 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  lean  toward  each  other  3  inches. 
These  were  the  best  courts  that  the 
players  have  had  to  play  on  since  the 
meets  began. 

Chenango,  Delaware,  Madison  and 
Steuben  are  the  only  counties  that  have 
sent  a  contestant  each  year  for  the  past 


twelve  years.  All  of  these”  have  won 
the  championship  except  Madison. 
Delaware  and  Dutchess  have  each  won 
the  championship  two  years.  A  man 
who  wins  the  championship  once  can¬ 
not  compete  again  but  some  one  else 
from  the  county  can  come  and  win  if 
he  can  pitch  the  best  shoes.  A  gold 
medal  is  awarded  to  the  winner  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  money  prize. 

The  writer  has  found  in  talking  with 
a  large  number  of  the  contestants  who 
come  to  the  Fair  that  they  have  not 
practiced  pitching  50  shoes  and  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  the  number  of  points 
made.  When  they  come  to  pitch  in 
the  qualifying  round  they  are  all  at 
sea  and  do  not  begin  to  make  as  much 
percentage  of  ringers  as  they  usually 
do  at  home  when  pitching  a  game  with 
someone.  It  is  easy  to  pitch  50  shoes 
alone  and  then  try  to  beat  the  record 
in  pitching  50  more  shoes.  This  is  a 
fine  practice  for  playing  alone.  Then 
the  writer  finds  that  most  of  those 
talked  with,  pitch  in  sand  or  loam  courts 
and  not  in  clay  courts  as  they  do  at 
Syracuse.  In  pitching  in  anything  ex¬ 
cept  clay  courts  the  player  is  likely 
to  get  the  habit  of  not  pitching  on  the 
peg  but  sliding  his  shoe  on  the  peg 
as  it  lands  short.  This  is  a  bad  habit 
and  gives  player  a  handicap  when  he 
pitches  on  clay  courts  where  he  can¬ 
not  slide  his  shoes.  There  are  only 
three  things  to  learn  in  pitching  horse¬ 
shoes  and  these  are  distance,  direction 
and  pitching  the  open  shoe.  Practice 
makes  perfect. 


Pomona  Cookie  Contests  Now 
Going  On 

TWO  counties  have  already  held 
their  Pomona  cookie  contests  and 
sent  in  tjieir  score  cards  to  us  —  Albany 
and  Steuben.  The  winners,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Strobel,  of  Arkport,  Steuben  County, 
and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Baker,  Delanson,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  are  now  eligible  for  the 
final  State  contest,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  State  Grange 
annual  meeting. 

Local  contests  will  wind  up  some 
time  this  month.  Winners’  names  are 
still  pouring  in.  The  following  local 
Grange  winners  have  just  been  added 
to  our  list : 


COUNTY  WINNER 


Cayuga 

Mrs. 

Carrie  K.  Gould 

Chautauqua 

Miss 

Ruth  Cave 

Mrs. 

D.  G.  Pangborn 

Chemung 

Ruth 

Mosher 

Columbia 

Mrs. 

Dora  L.  Walsh 

Delaware 

Mrs. 

A.  R.  Sanford 

Mrs. 

Alfred  Sickles 

Mrs. 

Etta  R.  Peck 

Mrs. 

H.  M.  Snyder 

Dutchess 

Mrs. 

Sherman  Hoyt 

Mrs. 

W.  B.  Lee 

Marion  E.  Bower 

Mrs. 

Anna  M.  Smith 

Erie 

Mrs. 

Ada  L.  Hickok 

Mrs. 

Harry  Flint 

Mrs. 

George  Lang 

Essex 

Florence  B.  Moran 

Fulton 

Mrs. 

Etta  L.  Allen 

Genesee 

Mrs. 

Wilbur  Steiner 

Mrs. 

Ernest  Gruner 

Herkimer 

Dorothy  Gerhardt 

Livingston 

Mrs. 

R.  J.  McCaughey 

Mrs. 

H.  VanWagnen 

Madison 

Mrs. 

Ben  Thayer 

Monroe 

Mrs. 

Lucy  Batzel 

Ontario 

Mrs. 

George  Gage 

Onondaga 

Mrs. 

John  Hackett 

Orange 

Mrs. 

Geo.  Rockefeller 

Mrs. 

David  Purdy 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Ostergren 

Mrs. 

J.  M.  Keeney 

Orleans 

Mrs. 

Howard  Vincent 

Lewis 

Mrs. 

Lynn  Merriam 

Katheryn  Vaughn 

Oswego 

Mrs. 

A.  Henderson 

Mrs. 

Alice  H.  Cross 

Saratoga 

Mrs. 

H.  Dennison 

Steuben 

Lelia 

Jacobus 

St.  Lawrence  Mrs. 

Bert  Nelson 

Mrs. 

E.  A.  Rutherford 

Mrs. 

R.  H.  Moutz 

Ulster 

Mrs. 

Fred  Webster 

Mrs. 

Wm.  Dodge 

Washington 

Mrs.  W.  McDougall 

Wyoming 

Josie 

C.  A 1  meter 

Miss  Ruth  Chamberlain 

Yates 

Mrs. 

J.  A.  Yarger 

GRANGE 

Sherwood  1034 
Sherman  36 
R  oss  305 
Veteran  1108 
Mellenville  1255 
Wawaka  I486 
Onleout  1191 
Col.  Harper  1508 
Delhi  1192 
Silver  Lake  1009 
Oak  Grove  873 
Pleasant  Valley  838 
Red  Hook  918 
Collins  Center  1174 
Akron  906 
Bowmansville  914 
Ausable  Valley  247 
Crum  Creek  584 
Corfu  142 
Stafford  418 
Paines  Hollow  572 
Geneseo  1221 
W.  Sparta  1237 
Bridgeport  1366 
Mendon  83 
Red  Corners  363 
Excelsior  456 
Hamptonburgh  950 
Brookside  936 
Balmville  982 
Chester  984 
Medina  1160 
Denmark  535 
Gardners  Corners  560 
Parish  575 
Redfield  989 
Milton  685 
North  Urbana  856 
Lisbon  940 
Waddington  980 
DeKalb  Jet.  1 120 
Homowack  956 
Highland  888 
Argyle  1081 
N.  Java  1158 
Castile  1017 
Crystal  Valley  1503 


Pennsylvania  Fresh  Egg  Law, —  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fresh  egg  law  went  into  effect 
on  September  1,  and  provides  that  eggs 
which  do  not  meet  requirements  of 
fresh  egg  law  must  be  sold  as  just 
eggs.  All  terms  implying  higher  quality 
than  actually  exists  are  barred  from 
advertising  and  direct  sales  talk.  Law 
is  similar  to  New  Jersey  act  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  over  one  year. 


Be  sure  to  read  and  keep  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Federal  Legislation  on  Pages 
14  and  15. 


Concrete  Wood  Tile  Copperized 

Stave  Metal 


Will  Save  Your  Corn 
and  Save  You  Money 

Our  prices  are  low.  Material  and 
workmanship  guaranteed.  24  hours 
delivery  direct  to  farm.  You  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  win  a  free  silo. 

Write  today. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
LE  ROY,  N.  Y.  BOX  A-3 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 


Grinds  for  ^ 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost 
first  year,  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbors. 

STOVER  MFG 


Helps  you  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you 
formerly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of 
homegrown  feed  can  be  made  to  deliver 
its  full  fattening  value.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains, 
roughage  and  stalks  with  a  Stover 
Hammer  Mill.  All-Steel  construction. 
Swing  hammers.  Easily  changed  screens. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
BOOKS 

when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops. 

Freeport,  III.,  Dept.  AT-9 


equipment,  use  genuine  EMPIRE  Parts 
and  Rubber  Goods.  They  cost  no  more 
and  give  longer  service.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  special  new  low  prices 
on  this  world-famous  milking  equipment. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  INC. 

100  Humboldt  St.  ...  Rochester,  N  Y. 
Also  ask  for  information  on  Empire 
Milkers  and  Empire  Milk  Coolers 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c;  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
duality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


SHOW  C  A  Registered  A \j i. g I. ■  m a 

and  SALE  O  w  Accredited  A4jrl  SlSIlCS 

TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  I  —  10  A.  M. 
FAIRGROUNDS,  RUTLAND,  VT.  ON  U.  S.  7. 
About  30  heavy  producing  cows,  fresh  or  springing, 
will  be  offered.  Also  a  nice  lot  of  bred  and  open 
heifers,  and  a  few  exceptionally  good  bulls.  Many  of 
these  cattle  are  from  herds  that  have  passed  clean  blood- 
tests  for  abortion  under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 
For  catalog  write  W.  A.  Kyle,  Secy., 

VERMONT  AYRSHIRE  CLUB, 


6$  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  Sept.  20.  1935, 

at  10  A.  M.  Accredited,  or  eligible  to  enter  Accred¬ 
ited  herds.  Many  blood  tested.  Mastitis  test  chart 
with  each  milking  animal.  25  Fresh  or  nearby  spring¬ 
ers.  40  cows  and  heifers  in  all  stages  of  lactation. 
2  bulls  ready  for  heavy  service  from  good  record  dams. 

I  guarantee  there  will  be  many  animals  you  can 
buy  at  c*  even  less  than  grade  prices  .  .  .  many  of 
these  cows  are  in  their  ordinary  condition. 

Send  for  catalog  and  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 


564)  20 
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KERR 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 


Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross,  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  AH  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


IOENE  -t?  CHICKS 


For  “Extra-Profits”  Grow 

WENEcross  “Barred”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Wyan-Roek”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers. 

Boasters,  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
80,000  Wene  Breeders  individually  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 
Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 
Write  for  September  prices. 

HATCHES  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY, 
DEPT.  B.  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


Great  for  Broilers 
CHRISTIE’S  Quality  Native 
NEW  H  AMPSH  IRES 

You  should  raise  96%  or  better  to 
broiler  age.  And  how  they  do  grow! 

They  have  SPIZZERINKTUM 
aplenty. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock- Reds  make 
full-breasted  BARRED  Broilers  in 
double-quick  time.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  from  our  best  Matings. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H 


4SlVyff  nr  ¥-¥*«»  BLOOD-TESTED 

S1VU  1  n  23  Dirge  Type  100  500  1000 

Quality  S.  c.  White  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

.  „  -  j-  „  Bar.  Rocks  &  Reds  7.00  35.00  70. 

Jrl  Heavy  Mixed  6.50  32.50  65. 

Barred  Rocks,  Extra  Special  for  Broilers  7.00  35.00  70. 

BWD  Stained  Antigen  test.  Personal  supervision.  Re- 
Actors  removed.  Hatched  every  Monday  &  Tbur.  100% 
live  del.,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Circular. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box3.  CocoIamus.Pa 


PULLETS:  White  Leghorns, 

prompt  Sept,  delivery.  14  weeks  old  and  5%  mos.,  ready 
to  lay.  Ail  Blood-Tested.  Large  type  birds,  well- 
grown,  healthy.  Price  reasonable.  Write  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  55.  Stockton. N.J 


DUCKLINGS 


Ducklings*  producing  runners.  14c.  HARRY 


BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Oui; 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul 
turjst  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y 


EARN  MONEY  WEEKLY 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for  hundreds 
jfv  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You  get  your 
9  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days  old.  Par- 
ticulars  and  picture  book  for  three-cent  stamp 


P.  R.  COMPANY 

206  H.  ST.,  MELROSE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Our  35th  year.  Refer  any  bank. 


Post  Your  Farti 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


NOT  A 
POISON 


GUARANTEE! 
RESULTS 


For  farms,  large  buildings 
use  powder  form,  75#;  or 
r  Ready-Mixed,  $1.00. 
Household  size, 

SSI8S&*  35#.  ALL  DRUG¬ 
GISTS  -^k-R-0  CO 

Springfield,  0 


r  ^ 


Leghorns -Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (GogbmD  Chicks 


m 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
f  hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
r  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested  i 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn,  Tel.  645-5 


‘lluhba.rtli 

Farms  \ 


On,  of  tl«  Urjtrt 
and  ORIGINAL  Brcadari 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
grow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


MAPE5 


pfarmy!III 

— dav  olds-^ither  sex.  Wonderful 
W.XVCF Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WUITPfRnQQ  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
Tv  Eli  I  LLIvUud  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  late  April  &  early 
May.  From  Large  Eng.  Str.  Breeders.  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  12-14,  wks.  95c;  16-18  wks.,  $1.10. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Dept.  B,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


1  !||||1 

— photo  Courtesy  Extension  Service,  University  of  Maryland. 

From  left  to  right  each  egg  looks  but  a  very  little  smaller  than  the  one 
next  to  it.  But  what  a  comparison  between  the  two  at  each  end.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  dozen  of  uniform,  good-sized  eggs. 


—  PULLETS  — 

Big  Type.  Healthy  S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Hanson  Strain.  Ready  for  Shipment.  Twelve  weeks 
80c;  Fifteen  weeks  90c;  Eighteen  weeks  $1.00;  Ready 
to  Lay  $1.15;  Strictly  Yearling  Hens  90c.  Shipments 
C.O.D.  on  Approval.  F.O.B.  Zeeland.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 

Route  3,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


Don't 


Laying  hens  need  more  vitamin 
A  than  is  provided  through  yel¬ 
low  corn  and  alfalfa.  Unless  they 
get  plenty  in  their  feed  the  birds 
will  rob  their  bodies  to  put  vita¬ 
min  A  in  the  egg.  The  result  is 
high  mortality  —  colds,  roup, 
bronchitis,  etc.  Help  stop  this 
loss  by  using  feeds  containing 
CLO-TRATE,  the  concentrated 
cod  liver  oil. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLO-TRATE  is  made  under  the 
Bajthen  process  (U.  S.  patent 
1984858)  and  is  fully  guaranteed. 

ftnimitn  ra$ 


J.  C.  Hattar 


PHI  T  FTS _  s'  C-  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns, 

l  ulllip  Special  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
14  wks.  to  laying  age.  Also  yearling  hens.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  Reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


1935  Eggs 

IJVE  been  kind  of  easy  with  you  on 
figures  lately  so  I  think  I’m  en¬ 
titled  to  parade  a  few  at  this  time. 
There  are  some  interesting  twists  in 
the  egg  market  picture  which  are  best 
shown  by  these  figures.  They  may 
have  a  bearing  on  your  future  plans. 

In  an  industry  that  takes  in  as  many 
people  as  that  of  producing  market 
eggs  it  is  a  tough  job  to  get  the  real 

facts  as  to  how 
heavy  or  light  that 
production  is.  The 
U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in 
its  crop  reports 
estimates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  laying  hens 
in  the  country  the 
first  of  each  month. 
The  number  of  the 
reports  received 
from  farmers  is 
relatively  small, 
however,  and  there 
may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  they 
represent  true  con¬ 
ditions. 

Market  receipts 
are  not  a  good 
guide  because  storage  eggs  held  in 
small  city  warehouses  are  apt  to  in¬ 
fluence  large  market  receipts  out  of 
proportion  with  actual  production. 

Each  week  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  receives  reports  from 
300  to  350  egg  assembling  and  shipping 
plants  in  the  Mid-west  and  Pacific 
Coast  giving  the  receipts  of  eggs  at 
these  plants.  Since  they  are  located 
in  the  biggest  egg  producing  sections 
of  the  country,  I  believe  they  are  fair¬ 
ly  representative  of  production  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  true  if  we 
use  these  figures  to  make  yearly  com¬ 
parisons.  But  we  must  recognize  one 
thing  and  that  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  egg  producers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  are  shipping  eggs  direct  to  ter¬ 
minal  market  outlets  rather  than  to 
the  local  packing  plants.  The  total 
number  of  direct  shippers,  however, 
still  seems  to  be  quite  small,  so  this 
change  should  not  have  too  much  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  yearly  production  com¬ 
parisons. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
let’s  look  at  the  figures. 

From  January  1  to  August  17  of  this 
year,  the  figures  show  that  production 
in  the  Mid-west  was  7.8%  less  than 
last  year  and  10.7%  less  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  8.8%  less  for  the  both  sec¬ 
tions  combined. 

This  might  explain  why  prices  were 
so  much  better  than  last  year.  But  a 
change  has  come  into  these  figures 
which  doesn’t  look  quite  so  good.  Late¬ 
ly  production  has  been  gaining  on  last 
year. 

From  January  1  to  June  8  this  year 
production  in  the  Mid-west  was  15% 
less  than  in  the  same  period  last  year 
but  since  then  has  been  15%  heavier. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  production  was 
12.7%  less  this  year  up  to  June  8  but 
only  5.5%  less  since  that  time.  Com- 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

bining  the  figures  for  the  two  sections 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  decrease  of 
14%  up  to  June  8  but  since  then  an 
increase  of  7%. 

The  reason  I  say  these/  government 
figures  seem  like  the  best  guide  is  be¬ 
cause  such  changes  show  up  in  market 
conditions.  Just  take  egg  prices  as  an 
example.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  the  New  York  City  price 
of  Nearby  White  Specials  ran  from  6 
to  10  cents  above  last  year  but  it  has 
since  then  narrowed  down  to  2*4  cents. 

Of  course  the  biggest  reason  for  the 
very  low  production  last  year  was  the 
drought.  An  unusually  heavy  slaught¬ 
ering  of  hens  took  place  in.  the  last 
half  of  1934. 

Storage  and  Consumption 

According  to  the  figures  quoted 
above,  egg  production  in  the  Mid-west 
and  Pacific  Coast  has  been  8.8%  light¬ 
er  so  far  this  year  than  last.  Egg  con¬ 
sumption  in  New  York  City,  however, 
has  been  9.6%  less  to  date.  But  here’s 
where  percentages  can  deceive  if  we 
don’t  watch  them.  The  percentage  on 
production  is  on  a  much  bigger  actual 
volume  of  eggs  than  the  consumption 
figure  and  so  the  decrease  of  8.8% 
in  production  actually  means  more  eggs 
than  the  9.6%  in  consumption.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  there  were  a  mil¬ 
lion  less  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  this 
year  on  August  1  than  on  that  date  a 
year  ago. 

Taking  this  all  into  consideration, 
the  outlook  is  still  good  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  at  least  as  far  as  fresh 
eggs  are  concerned.  The  high  cost  of 
the  eggs  which  are  still  in  storage 
makes  it  look  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  all  sold  without 
loss.  The  decrease  in  egg  consump¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  is  all  due  to 
lower  consumption  of  storage  eggs  and 
not  of  fresh  eggs. 

Quality 

The  1935  egg  picture  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  egg 
quality. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
and  hear  around  the  market  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  in  quality 
this  year.  From  personal  observation 
I  would  say  that  the  improvement  in 
both  Nearby  and  Mid-western  eggs 
which  we  have  seen  for  several  years 
is  still  continuing.  I  have  also  heard 
less  about  the  superiority  of  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  in  hot  weather  this  year. 
I  have  to  depend  mostly  on  market 
gossip  for  this  information,  however, 
which  might  not  be  too  reliable. 

A  visit  to  the  Middle-West  last  month 
told  me  one  more  thing  that  I  hadn’t 
mentioned  in  the  last  issue.  That  is, 
that  commercial  poultry  farms  are  far 
more  common  there  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  This  is  bound  to  be 
reflected  in  better  quality  from  that 
section. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  to  me  is 
that  the  Nearby  poultrymen  are  show¬ 
ing  the  same  improvement. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

More  About  Houses 

and  Roosts  By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


A  NUMBER  of  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  have  come  in  from  read¬ 
ers  of  the  housing  article  in  the  issue 
of  Aug.  3.  Some  further  explanations 
seem  advisable. 

First  about  fewer  windows.  Our 
poultry  house  has  about  two  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  per  floor  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  feed 
room.  The  total 
area  of  window 
openings  is  170 
feet.  That  figures 
out  one  foot  of 
window  space  to 
every  7.4  feet  of 
floor  space.  Cor¬ 
nell  suggests  one 
foot  o  f  window 
space  to  12-13  of 
floor  space.  I  think 
that  is  plenty. 
More  windows  are 
not  needed  for 
light.  They  add  to 
the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  increase 
chance  for  heat 
loss  in  winter.  That 
is  one  reason  I  said  that  another  time 
I  would  not  put  in  so  many  windows. 

I  would  still  put  windows  on  the 
east,  south  and  west  sides  in  order  to 
give  a  more  even  spread  of  light  over 
the  floor.  I  think  this  is  particularly 
important  in  deep  houses. 

Now  about  leaving  out  the  dropping 
boards.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  it 

plain  that  there  are  two  ways  of  do¬ 

ing  this.  One  is  to  keep  the  roosts 
at  the  usual  level  and  assemble  wire 
screens  side  by  side  below  to  form  a 
wire  floor  about  a  foot  above  the  regu¬ 
lar  floor.  The  droppings  fall  through 
and  accumulate  beneath  the  screen. 
The  birds  can  not  get  at  the  droppings, 
yet  can  run  over  the  screen.  In  this' 
way  floor  space  is  not  cut  down. 

The  other  plan  is  to  build  a  solid 
board  or  concrete  enclosure  25  to  30 
inches  high  and  cover  it  with  wire 
screen  made  with  heavy  wire  and  one 
and  a  half  inch  mesh.  The  roosts  are 
laid  directly  across  this  pit  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  wire  screen.  They  are  thus 
much  lower  than  usual.  Floor  space 
is  cut  down  by  this  plan  but  appar¬ 
ently  this  is  not  a  serious  matter.  The 
plan  has  at  least  on  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocate  as  the  following  letter  from 
William  Bell,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
dicates  : 

“Last  year  at  the  time  I  visited  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice’s  farm  and  saw  his  low 
roosts  I  was-  building  a  new  house 
24x52  ft.,  two  story,  four  units  for  two 
hundred  birds  each.  I  decided  to  try 
the  low  roosts  (26  inches  from  the 
floor)  and  downstairs  I  also  tried  put¬ 
ting  them  at  right  angles  with  the 
rear  wall.  The  latter  did  not  work  out 
so  well,  probably  because  I  put  year¬ 
lings  in  there  and  they  were  not  used 
to  that  arrangement,  so  insisted  on 
sitting  on  the  wire.  All  roosts  are  wir¬ 
ed  of  course.  I  found  the  new  way  a 
great  saving  of  labor  as  the  droppings 
are  cleaned  out  only  when  the  floor 
litter  is  changed,  and  between  times 
we  occasionally  throw  a  light  covering 
of  sawdust  or  lime  over  it. 

This  year  we  have  built  a  two-story 
house  36x42  ft.  with  a  third  floor  for 
storage  and  to  ke.ep  broilers  in  the 
spring.  There  we  have  two  of  the  500 
bird  units  you  mentioned,  and  of  course 
the  low  roosts.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
put  in  500  pullets  and  were  we  pleas- 
the  way  they  went  to  roost.  After 


three  or  four  nights  not  a  pullet  gave 
us  any  trouble,  and  there  was  no  duck¬ 
ing  under  dropping  boards  or  around 
corners  to  get  them.  We  like  these  low 
roosts  so  well  that  we  are  changing 
all  the  old  ones  in  the  big  house  as  we 
get  ready  to  put  the  pullets  in.  That 
was  a  profitable  visit  to  Professor 
Rice’s.” 

*  *  * 

Poultry  at  the  Fairs 

I"  HAVE  been  going  to  fairs  for  years. 

I  have  judged  poultry  classes  many 
times.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  visiting  public  gets  out  of  its  hasty, 
passing  glances  at  poultry  -exhibits. 
Aside  from  exhibitors,  only  a  few  will 
pause  to  really  look  at  the  birds.  I 
feel  sure  that  many  visitors  would  find 
the  show  both  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  if  they  could  only  know  what  they 
were  seeing.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  variety  names  will 
be  on  all  cages,  and  when  the  different 
classes  will  be  clearly  designated. 

Common  Classifications 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  in  getting 
more  out  of  your  next  visit  to  a  poul¬ 
try  exhibition  if  I  tell  you  here  how 
these  exhibits  are  usually  set  up  and 
judged. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  known  as  poultry 
fanciers.  Their  flocks  are  usually 
small,  not  always.  Some  have  many 
different  varieties.  As  a  rule  the  fanci¬ 
er  is  not  greatly  interested  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  He  is  a  sportsman  and  a 
hobbyist.  His  interest  lies  in  breeding 
for  greater  perfection  of  type  and 
plumage,  in  approaching  ever  more 
closely  to  the  ideal  set  up  for  the  va¬ 
riety  in  the  “Standard  of  Perfection.” 
The  real  fun  to  the  fancier  is  in  win¬ 
ning  against  competition  of  other  fanci¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  fanciers  who  develop¬ 
ed  the  many  varieties  of  poultry,  and 
who  are  today  preserving  the  uncom¬ 
mon,  the  interesting,  and  the  often 
beautiful  varieties.  It  was  by  and  for 
fanciers  that  poultry  shows  were 
originated.  In  days  when  there  were 
no  thousand-hen  egg  factories  and  no 
egg-laying  contests  all  poultry  was 
judged  for  its  exhibition  qualities  only. 
Today  at  many  fairs  there  is  a  second 
large  division  known  as  the  “produc¬ 
tion”  class.  In  this  group  birds  are 
judged  primarily  for  their  ability  to 
produce  eggs  or  meat  or  both.  They 
must  also  be  true  to  type  for  the  va¬ 
riety. 

Classes 

Every  poultry  show,  be  it  standard- 
bred  or  production,  has  many  differ¬ 
ent  “classes”  and  in  each  class  there 
are  from  three  to  five  “places”.  For 
example,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  class  for 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
with  first,  second,  third,  and  probably 
fourth  and  fifth  places.  Similar  classes 
will  be  provided  for  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cocks  (males  more  than  a  year 
old),  and  for  hens  and  pullets.  In  each 
of  these  four  classes  an  entry  consists 
of  a  single  bird.  Other  classes  are 
made  up  of  groups  of  birds.  A  male 
with  two  females  is  a  “trio”.  A  male 
with  four  females  is  a  “pen”.  There 
are  old  trios  and  young  trios,  old  pens 
and  young  pens.  Thus  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  may  be  surprisingly 
large,  particularly  if  many  different 
varieties  are  being  exhibited.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  bewildering  array  of 
blue,  red,  yellow,  green  and  white  rib¬ 
bons  distributed  at  most  shows. 


GOOD 

NEWS...! 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  A.  L.  BIBBINS  OF  THE  G.  L.F. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  MILLS,  INC. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
Buffalo,  n.  y. 

September  4,  1935 


TO  G.L.E.  PATRONS: 


As  a  group  you  will  buy  your  Timothy  and 
Clover  seed  for  next  Spring  at  $800,000.00 
less  than  you  paid  last  season.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  get  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  Clover  and  better  Timothy  seed  than 
you  sowed  last  Spring. 

Western  seed  growers  are  receiving  much 
lower  prices  for  their  seed  than  last  year 
when  Timothy  seed  prices  got  up  as  high  as 
$11.00  to  $12.00  a  bushel.  This  year  seed 
growers  produced  more  Timothy  seed  than 
is  needed.  Prices  have  been  declining 
steadily--they  may  go  lower.  Clover  is 
also  cheaper  than  last  year. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BUY  AT  THESE  PRICES? 


Timothy . $2.00  to  $2.30  bushel 

Red  Clover. .. .13.00  to  14.00  bushel 

Alsike . 15.00  to  16.00  bushel 


I  may  be  too  optimistic  regarding  low 
prices,  but  from  what  I  saw  on  my  recent 
extensive  trip  through  the  better  seed 
producing  regions  of  the  West,  I  feel  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  C.L.E.  Patrons 
will  be  able  to  secure  seed  somewhere 
around  the  above  figures. 

V  * 

In  any  case  I  know  G.L.P.  Patrons  will  re¬ 
ceive  America's  finest  seed  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  last  Spring. 

Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  service. 


Your  Seed  Hired  Man, 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. -- ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Clear  up  y°u  |2|& 

“Tit* M,THE  state  of  NEW  YU* _ _ _ - 


A  live  news  appeal  to  interest 
the  5,254,072  women  and 
girls  in  New  York  State  over 
10  years  of  age  in  drinking 
milk. 


Add  to  this  major  appeal,  too,  the  comple¬ 
mentary  appeal  of  reducing  with  milk  featur¬ 
ed  in  the  booklet  “The  Milky  Way”  offered 
free  in  every  advertisement- 

“Clear  up  your  complexion  with  milk”  is  only 
one  of  the  five  specific  and  scientifically 
sound  appeals  of  the  1935-36  New  York  State 
Milk  Advertising. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


165  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

convenient  to  Chemung,  Elmira  and  Waverly.  Good 
markets.  School  bus,  passenger  bus,  mail  route,  tele¬ 
phone  service.  110  acres  tillable,  48  pasture,  remaining 
woods.  15  room  dwelling,  suitable  for  2  families.  Good 
cellar,  pipeless  furnace,  running  water.  100  ft.  barn, 
concrete  stable  for  24  cows.  Other  buildings.  $8,000. 
Easy  long  term  payments. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Strouts  New  Catalog  Just  Out! 

The  pick  of  10,000  farms  in  22  states  from  the  Ozarks 
to  California  and  Oregon,  from  Mississippi  to  Maine 
and  Florida.  Greatest  collection  of  bargains  ever  shown, 
many  with  harvested  crops,  livestock  and  equipment  for 
immediate  money-making  operation.  Save  money  and 
time;  write  today  for  FREE  copy. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


r  II  nil  P  Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vil- 
I  Unmd  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
I  fi  II  III  W  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  R.  5,  AUBURN.  N."  Y. 


USE  IT  NOW 

for  Bigger  Yields 

NEXT  SUMMER 


“LIME  .CREST” 

C  AL  C  I  T  E 

.  r  *-•  ,  'A  *>  . 

Pulverized  Limestone 
or  Hydrated  Lime 

AT  ITS  BEST 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  Dept.' 120,  Newton,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


What  is 
a  F air  F or  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

as  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  in  high  schools  and 
State  schools.  Said  the  Governor: 

“ The  State  should  withdraw  from 
emergency  regulation  and  control  as 
soon  as  emergencies  have  passed.  In 
emergency  times,”  said  he,  “the  State 
is  urged  to  go  much  further  than  that, 
to  establish  price  regulation  of  sup¬ 
plies,  and  restrictions  on  movement 
and  distribution  of  products.  These 
may  be  justified,  even  necessary,  in 
times  of  great  economic  distress,  but 
we  should  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
project  emergency  measures  into  per¬ 
manent  activities .”  A  large  majority 
of  northeastern  farmers  will  agree 
with  him. 

Speaking  on  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Day  on  Tuesday,  Frank  E.  Gannett 
said:  “The  AAA  is  probably  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  but  whether  it  is  or  not, 
it  is  in  my  opinion  un-American  both 
in  principle  and  application,  and  it  can¬ 
not  make  agriculture  prosperous. 
Along  with  a  managed  currency  and 
international  peace  as  important  steps 
we  are  all  seeking,  I  would  place 
abandonment  of  an  economy  of  scarcity 
and  adoption  of  an  economy  of  plenty. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  we  can 
produce  less  and  less  and  expect  to 
have  more  and  more  to  divide .” 

I  wish  every  farmer  in  the  Northeast 
could  have  heard  L.  J.  Taber,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  set  forth  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
country  and  its  people  must  go  forward 
if  civilization  is  to  last.  An  able  and 
sincere  speaker,  Master  Taber  convinc¬ 
ed  his  audience  of  the  rightness  of  his 
program,  the  high  spots  of  which  are: 

1.  Lift  farm  prices. 

On  this  point  Master  Taber  said: 

1  'American  farmers  must  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  against  too  many  agricultural 
imports,  and  also  we  must  find  new 
uses  for  farm  products.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  consume  through 
the  stomach,  but  not  a  limit  to  what 
machines  can  use.” 

2.  Increase  rural  team  work. 

“That  is,”  said  Mr.  Taber,  “we  must 

have  more  and  better  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

3.  Reduce  service  charges. 

“It  makes  no  difference  what  I  get 
if  I  have  to  pay  out  more  than  I  re¬ 
ceive,”  said  Mr.  Taber.  “For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  Grange  worked  with  other 
organizations  in  opposing  too  much 
truck  regulation,  and  all  farmers  and 
their  organizations  should  oppose  in¬ 
crease  of  government  debt,  for  DEBT 
means  taxes.  The  Grange  stands  for 
economy.” 

4.  “We  must  provide  an  honest  dol¬ 
lar,  so  that  it  is  worth  100  cents  on 
pay  day  as  well  as  on  the  day  the  debt 
was  made.” 

5.  “There  must  be  sound  land  policy. 
It  is  time  to  stop  bringing  new  land 
into  cultivation.  Why  pay  out  millions 
to  reduce  production  and  at  the  same 
time  more  millions  to  bring  new  land 
in?  Example,  the  Boulder  Dam  pro¬ 
ject.” 

6.  “And,  lastly,  what  farmers  want 
from  the  government  is  legislative 
equality.” 

Neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats 
got  much  comfort  from  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  speech  at  the  Barnum  dinner. 
Said  he,  “America  has  not  yet  bred 
men  big  enough,  physically  strong 
enough,  courageous  enough,  to  devise, 
.  organize,  and  administer  centralized 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 


Smoky,  champion  4-H  baby  beef,  and  Oliver 
Knapp  of  Erie  County,  his  owner.  At  auction 
Smoky  was  sold  to  William  Knight  of  Ithaca  at 
55  cents  a  pound  —  total  $613125. 


ture.  And  with  this  flat  statement,  I 
dispose  of  the  Farm  Board  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  the  Triple  A  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  of  the  Legges,  the  Stones,  the 
Wallaces,  the  Davises,  and  the  Tug- 
wells.  Political  plans,”  said  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock,  “for  the  salvation  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  have  proved  to 
he  nearly  worthless.  As  a  farmer  I 
want  from  political  parties  honest  gov¬ 
ernment,  justice,  protection  of  property, 
and  a  chance  to  work  out  my  own  sal¬ 
vation,  and  that  goes  for  both  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats.” 

As  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Peter  Ten  Eyck  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  Fair.  This  he  has  accepted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  said  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  make  the  Fair  the  best  in 
North  America. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  true  story,  which  illustrates 
what  I  think  is  the  chief  and  best  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  fair.  A  few  years  ago 
New  York  built  a  large  boys’  and  girls’ 
building  where  young  people  from  the 
4-H  and  Young  Farmers  clubs  could 
bring  their  exhibits  and  live  there 
throughout  the  week.  This  year  the 
State  has  made  another  present  to  farm 
boys  and  girls  —  a  new  livestock  build¬ 
ing.  A  friend  of  mine  stood  watching 
a  boy  handle  a  heifer  while  the  judge 
was  studying  her  to  see  if  she  deserv¬ 
ed  a  ribbon.  Nearby  stood  an  elderly 
man,  pacing  back  and  forth,  watching 
this  boy.  He  was  so  excited  that  he 
couldn’t  stand  still.  My  friend  stepped 
up  to  the  man  and  said,  “Do  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  who  that  boy  is?”  “Oh, 
yes,”  said  the  man,  “he  is  my  son.” 
In  that  brief  sentence  there  was  a 
vast  volume  of  love  and  pride.  And 
he  was  even  more  concerned  than  was 
his  boy  to  have  the  boy  and  the  heifer 
win. 

Now,  multiply  that  human  interest 
incident  by  literally  thousands  of  other 
boys  and  girls  all  over  America  who 
are  so  proudly  making  their  exhibits 
at  fairs.  Think  of  the  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  country  young  folks 
back  home  who  are  equally  interested 
in  growing  things  scientifically  on  the 
farm,  and  you  will  understand  why  I 
say  this  4-H  and  Young  Farmers  work 
with  country  young  people  in  the 
schools,  on  the  farms,  and  at  the  fairs, 
is  just  about  the  most  important  thing 
we  are  doing.  It  means  a  sound  and 
reasonably  secure  and  happy  farm  life 
for  the  future. 
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Where  Labor  is  Plentiful...  but 
Land  is  Scarce 


valued  at  only  542,177,000  yen,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $170,000,000,  and  during 
the  same  period  her  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  amounted  to  889,- 
887,000  yen,  or  $300,000,000. 

The  number  of  farm  households  in 
Japan  is  close  to  5,600,000,  or  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  households 
in  the  Empire.  The  major  number  of 
farmers  lease  their  land,  though  many 
of  them  own  some  and  lease  more. 

One  day  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
I  crossed  that  part  of  Southern  Japan 
from  Kobe  through  Kyoto  to  Tokyo, 
and  finer  farm  lands  I  have  never  seen. 
But  it  was  all  cut  up  into  such  small 
patches  that  it  lost  its  impressiveness. 
Broad  level  stretches  were  set  off  in 
tiny  squares,  ovals,  triangles,  and 
shapes  utterly  indescribable  in  mathe¬ 
matical  terms.  But  the  general  effect 
was  picturesque,  mixed  farming  car¬ 
ried  to  a  high  degree.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  were  a  foot  high,  rich  and 
healthy  in  color,  standing  proudly  in 
perfect  rows  that  threatened  to  outdo 
at  maturity  the  American  broadcasts 
of  the  same  crops. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
rice  is  the  chief  agricultural  crop  grown 
by  the  Japanese.  Yet  their  exports  of 
rice  for  1933  amounted  only  to  2,124,- 
000  yen  or  around  $700,000.  They  con¬ 
sume  almost  their  entire  crop,  rice  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  principal  foods  in  the 
Japanese  diet. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  in  Japan 
equals  practically  three-fourths  of  that 
of  the  entire  world,  China  following 
along  in  second  place,  with  Italy  third. 
In  1933  Japan’s  total  exports  of  raw 
silk  amounted  to  391,192,000  yen,  or 
about  $130,000,000. 

Naturally,  the  American  asks,  “What 
are  the  principal  crops  grown  in 
Japan?”  The  answer  is  that  Japan 
grows  practically  everything  in  kind 
that  is  grown  in  America  —  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  pota¬ 
toes,  tobacco,  melons,  apples  and  pears. 

The  dairy  industry  is  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  northern  districts.  It  is  not  at 
all  impressive  when  compared  with  that 
in  many  other  countries,  especially  ours. 

Only  within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
has  the  science  of  agriculture  come  in¬ 
to  its  own,  and  that  only  in  a  small 
way.  The  Japanese  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  making  extensive 
surveys  and  issuing  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports.  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Abstract  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  1932-3, 
published  in  March,  1934,  and  the  fig¬ 
ures  I  have  used  in  this  story  were 
taken  from  that  source. 

While  many  farm  houses  in  Japan 
are  far  from  what  we  in  America 
would  call  comfortable,  millions  of 
them  are  happy  and  satisfying  homes, 
for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Japanese  home,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  city,  is  not  much  as  to 
furnishings,  even  in  what  we  regard 
as  essentials,  to  say  nothing  of  lux¬ 
uries.  Given  a  bare  room,  with  a  few 
cushions  upon  which  to  kneel,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  is  ready  to  offer  the  sincerest 
hospitality.  For,  kneeling  upon  his 
cushion,  he  will  smile  and  bow  and 
urge  his  honorable  guest  to  partake  of 
his  humble  food  with  courtesy  that  it 
is  hard  to  resist.  He  will  sit  on  his  heels 
hy  the  hour  and  visit  or  read,  and  when 
he  goes  traveling  on  the  railroad  he 
will  still  sit  on  his  heels  on  his  seat 
rather  than  drop  his  feet  to  the  floor 
and  sit  down  as  we  Americans  do. 

There  are  scores  of  community  farm- 
uig  projects,  whe’  there  is  a  “head 
man”  or  mayor,  a  “clerk”  or  registrar 
uud  a  “chief  of  agriculture”  —  we 
would  call  him  a  county  agent.  I  visit- 
one  such  and  w-as  accorded  great 
courtesy.  What  had  been  a  district 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

steeped  in  poverty  had  become  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  life  was  again  free, 
happy  and  prosperous.  Each  farmer 
planted  as  the  “chief”  directed,  each 
marketed  under  the  same  direction, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  who  showed 
the  best  talents  were  taken  into  the 
community  silk  mill  in  the  “off”  sea¬ 
sons,  put  to  work  on  a  ten-hour  basis 
at  50  sen  (about  16  cents)  a  day,  with 
studies  under  competent  supervisors 
when  the  day’s  work  was  done.  The 
system  seems  to  be  working  well,  for 
every  worker  looked  happy,  well  fed 
and  well  dressed. 

One  of  Japan’s  most  beautiful  crops 
is  tea.  The  tea  field  is  a  lovely  pic¬ 
ture,  especially  at  harvest  time,  for 
its  tea  bushes  look  like  mounds,  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  American  hay¬ 
cock,  and  close-  together,  and  when 
the  women  are  at  work  in  their  pic¬ 
turesque  attire  the  scene  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  a  master  artist. 
The  tea  plants  were  taken  from  China 
to  Japan  in  the  twelfth  century.  Her 


tea  crop  is  grown  largely  in 
southern  Japan,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Shizuoka  pre¬ 
fecture,  although  the  oldest 
and  most  noted  tea-growing 
district  in  the  Empire  is  at 
Uji,  near  Kyoto.  And  it  is 
grown  under  scientific  su¬ 
pervision,  with  the  greatest 
care  taken  to  preserve  its 
purity.  Four  crops  a  year 
are  taken  from  the  mounds 
— all  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  It  is  cured  under 
the  most  perfect  conditions, 
for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tea-drinking  is  not  on¬ 
ly  universal  in  Japan,  but 
that  it  is  used  in  tea  cere¬ 
monials  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  expressions  of  Japanese 
aestheticism,  as  well  as  a 
promoter  of  mental  com¬ 
posure.  While  tea  is  one  of 


Though  horse  drawn  spreaders  are  unknown,  no 
ounce  of  plant  food  is  wasted.  This  Japanese 
farmer  carries  manure  to  his  fields  on  his  back. 
Because  farm  machinery  is  so  common  in  Am¬ 
erica  we  forget  that  more  than  half  the  world 
eats  food  grown  by  hand  labor!  How  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  machines  would  change  this. 


Nippon’s  great  export  pro¬ 
ducts,  less  than  half  of  her  crop  is  ex-  he?-'  ’y — it  is  equally  true  that  “if 
P°rted.  there  is  one  thing  in  Japan  of  which 

If  it  is  true,  as  one  traveller  ex-  there  is  not  enough,  it  is  tillable  land.” 
pressed  it  many  years  ago,  that  “if  Therefore,  the  American  farmer,  who 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  of  has  more  land  than  he  is  able  to  cul- 
which  there  is  too  much,  it  is  the  tivate,  is  in  no  danger  of  competition 
Pacific  Ocean”  —  and  I  agree  with  him  from  his  brother  farmer  in  Japan. 
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Farm  work  is  no  joke.  Esso  Marketers  know  it.  They 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  farm  petroleum 
problem  . .  in  the  field  . .  on  the  road  .  .  in  the  home. 
That’s  why,  today,  farmers  turn  to  the  Esso  sign  for 
all  their  petroleum  needs. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world’s 
greatest  oil  organization  is  behind  all  our  products, 
including  motor  fuels,  motor  oils,  greases,  fuel  oils, 
kerosenes,  cattle  sprays,  and  tree  sprays. 

What’s  more,  you  get  them  when  you  want  them, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  least 
possible  trouble!  There  are  over  30,000  Esso  signs 
dotting  the  highways  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and 
our  household  products  are  also  waiting  to  serve 
you  in  general  stores  everywhere. 

COLONIAL 

ESSO  MARKETERS 

RADIO!  LISTEN  TO  GUY  LOMBARDO  AND  HIS  ROYAL  CANADI¬ 
ANS  EVERY  MONDAY  NIGHT— 7  TO  7:30  EASTERN  STANDARD 


TIME  OVER  COLUMBIA  NETWORK  AND  AFFILIATED  STATIONS 

Gopr.  1935,  Esso.  Ino. 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
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KITCHENS 

that  Save 


Steps 


Kitchen  of  Mrs.  Charles  Farr ,  of 
Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 
which  won  first  prize  in  a  kitchen 
improvement  contest.  Plenty  of 
room  here  for  pots,  pans,  and  what 
have  you.  Stepladder  stool  permits 
reaching  the  high  shelves  with 
safety.  Light  colored  woodwork 
and  walls  reflect  the  light. 

— Photographs  courtesy 
of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Agriculture. 


BEFORE  and  AFTER 

Above  is  one  corner  of  a  kitchen  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts, 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Unhandy  and  ugly,  housekeeping 
here  was  disagreeable  and  uninteresting.  The  same  kitchen  a 
short  time  later  is  shown  at  the  left.  Kerosene  lamps  replaced 
by  electric  lights;  windows  rearranged  to  give  better  light 
on  work;  built-in  cupboards  and  drawers;  a  modern  sink 
with  both  hot  and  cold  water;  a  kitchen  stool  and  garbage 
pail  —  all  are  added  conveniences.  What  farm  homemaker 
would  not  enjoy  her  work  in  such  a  kitchen? 


A  MATTRESS  manu¬ 
facturer  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  the 
slogan,  “You  spend  a  third 
of  your  life  in  bed;  why 
not  be  comfortable?”  But 
the  farm  homemaker  who 
spends  almost  as  much  time  in  her  kitchen  as 
in  bed  frequently  has  to  get  along  with  only  a 
smattering  of  the  comforts  which  are  available 
in  the  modern  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  home  management 
specialist  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
suggests  one  definition  of  a  convenient  kitchen 
which  every  homemaker  might  use  as  a  measur¬ 
ing  stick  for  her  own  kitchen.  “A  convenient 
kitchen,”  she  says,  “is  one  in  which  all  the  work 
to  be  done  can  be  accomplished  in  the  shortest 
time  with  the  least  effort  and  nerve  strain.” 
How  does  your  own  kitchen  measure  up  in  terms 
of  doing  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 
How  much  extra  effort  does  it  take  to  do  the 
work  required  in  your  kitchen  because  of  poor 
arrangement  and  inadequate  equipment?  How 
are  your  nerves  after  a  day’s  work  in  the  kitchen? 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  homemakers,  in  an¬ 
swering  those  questions,  would  admit  a  desire 
for  some  changes  and  improvements  in  their 
kitchens.  But  v^hat  changes?  What  can  you 
do  to  make  yours  more  convenient? 

First  of  all,  consider  the  uses  of  the  kitchen. 
Its  first  purpose,  of  course,  is  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food.  Then,  there  are  other  tasks  which 
have  to  be  performed  there,  such  as  washing 
dishes.  Frequently,  it  serves  as  a  dining  room 
for  at  least  part  of  the  meals ;  it  may  be  a  laun¬ 
dry  room,  storage  room  for  every-day  coats  and 
hats,  a  milk  room  perhaps,  and  not  infrequently 
it  may,  in  an  emergency,  be  a  brooder  for  baby 
chicks.  These  are  only  a  start,  but  they  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  things  for  which  the  ordinary 
farm  kitchen  must  be  prepared  and  arranged. 
It  is  possible  that  part  of  the  arrangements 


would  include  getting  rid  of  certain  tasks  which 
ire  performed  in  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  a  laundry 
n  the  basement  or  in  the  back  room  would  re¬ 
move  that  wash  day  smell  from  the  kitchen. 
Building  a  regular  milk  house  near  the  barn 
would  provide  a  more  convenient  and  sanitary 
place  for  caring  for  milk  to  be  sold.  A  careful 
housekeeper,  no  matter  how  much  she  likes  her 
poultry  flock,  isn’t  too  fond  of  having  chicks  to 
litter  up  the  floor.  Providing  more  closet  and 
storage  space  would  eliminate  the  coats,  hats,  and 
Dvershoes  which  frequently  clutter  up  the  kitchen. 

In  a  new  house  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
kitchen  so  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  dining 
room,  the  front  and  back  doors,  and  so  that  the 
working  parts  of  the  kitchen  will  not  be  on  the 
main  highway  from  the  interior  of  the  house  to 
the  back  door.  But  with  a  house  al¬ 
ready  constructed,  probably  the  great¬ 
est  improvements  must  be  made  in 
interior  conveniences  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
which  contributes  more  to  the  saving 
of  woman  power  than  running  water. 

Humorous  but  grim  testimony  to  the 
wearing  out  of  the  farm  woman  is 
given  by  the  following  epitaph  found  on 
stone : 

“Here  lies  the  wife  of  Hapgood  Hicks, 

Who  did  the  weekly  wash  for  six. 

She’s  glad  to  rest  beneath  these  sods — - 
She  carried  water  seven  rods.” 

A  hand  pump  in  the  kitchen  saves  miles  of 
walking  in  the  course  of  a  year.  An  overhead 
tank  in  the  attic  and  the  necessary  piping  to  the 


by 

JOHN  C: 
BAKER 


tomb- 


kitchen  to  provide  running  cold  water  would  be 
inexpensive;  the  cost  of  a  complete  system  of 
plumbing,  with  running  hot  and  cold  water  in 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  would  not  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  families  which  have  gone  for 
years  without  it. 

Good  light,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  im¬ 
portant  for  saving  time  and  eyes.  Many  poorly 
planned  kitchens  have  the  work  table  or  sink  or 
stove  located  so  the  housewife  gets  between  her 
work  and  the  window  and  shuts  off  the  light. 
It  may  be  there  are  too  few  windows  in  the 
kitchen.  Perhaps  a  shelf  for  a  lamp  or  a  new 
electric  light  fixture  would  provide  better  light 
for  working  at  night  and  on  dull  days. 

Oftentimes  nothing  is  needed  for  satisfactory 
lighting  other  than  to  paint  the  kitchen  a  light 
color  instead  of  a  dark  one  and  put  up  light  col¬ 
ored  shades  and  curtains. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  kitchen  needs  a  window  area  equal  to 
one-fifth  the  total  area  of  the  floor.  That  is,  a 
kitchen  io  by  12  feet  should  have  a  total  glass 
area  of  24  square  feet.  This  would  be  provided 
by  two  windows  three  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  high.  Arrange  the  win¬ 
dows  so  they  will  open  readily  for 
ventilation.  If  the  windows  are  all 
on  one  side,  some  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  provided  on  another 
side  of  the  room,  so  the  room  may 
be  aired  quickly  and  thoroughly' 
It’s  surprising  how  much  less  tiring 
it  is  to  work  in  a  well  ventilated  kitchen. 

When  it  comes  to  saving  steps  in  the  kitchen, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  items  of  equipment.  The  stove, 
sink,  cabinet,  and  storage  spaces  all  need  to  be 
considered,  and  arranged  as  conveniently  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  relation  to  each  other.  Frequently,  01 
course,  there  are  limitations  on  the  amount  ot 
changing  which  can  be  done.  The  position  of  2 
coal  or  wood  range  is  fixed  ( Turn  to  Page  -9 
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DON'T 

RISK 

YOUR 


PRESERVES  ••• 


HOME  CANNERS 
TEXTBOOK  10c 


. . .  for  1/4  of  a  cent  a  jar! 
Cheap  jar  rubbers  harden, 
crack  and  let  in  air.  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers  seal  and  stay 
sealed.  And  they  are  now  made 
even  safer— a  10%  wider  flange 
all  the  way  ’round  than  ordinary 
jar  rubbers.  Cost  no  more.  10c  a 
doz.  3  doz.  for  25c.  Ask  for  them 
by  name.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct. 


Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1935  edition  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  textbook.  Complete.  Reliable.  80 
pages  of  recipes,  new  methods,  etc. 
With  free  supply  of  12  doz.  canning  la¬ 
bels,  gummed,  and  printed  with  names 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Send  today. 
When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal.  Atlas  Ma¬ 
son,  Atlas  Good  Luck.  Atlas 
Wholefruit  and  Atlas  Wide 
Mouth  Mason  Jars  are  the 
only  jars  which  are  all  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

11  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  to  YOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  428- A  State  Tower  Bldg..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  FASHIONS 

1935  —  '936 


Order  Your  Copy  of  New 
Fashion  Book 

Get  a  com¬ 
plete  preview  of 
the  new  fall  and 
winter  fashions 
by  ordering  the 
new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion 
Book’’  today.  It 
shows  the  most 
up-to-date  fash¬ 
ions  and  easy- 
to-use  patterns 
are  available  for 
all  designs  ill¬ 
ustrated.  Styles 
for  all  types 
and  for  every 
occasion,  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of 
clothes  for  children,  are  featured.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  snappy  editorials  and  the  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  makeup.  To  get  this  new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book,”  send  12c  in  coin  or 
stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2653  is  decidedly  youthful  with  its 
smart  shirt  collar  and  stylish  lines.  Rabbit’s  hair  woolen  in  popular 
dark  green  made  the  original  model.  However,  wool-like  silks,  and  wool 
jersey  would  also  be  quite  modish  for  this  very  useful  and  becoming  cos¬ 
tume.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  5%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting.  A  leather  belt  may  be  worn. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3340  is  delightful  for  little 
frocks  because  of  freedom  in  action  which  it  allows.  The  bodice  is  semi- 
snug  but  the  full  skirt  allows  plenty  of  leg  space.  Red  and  white 
cotton  print  with  collar  -  of  white  and  trim  of  plain  red  give  plenty  of 
contrast  in  this  easily  made  design.  The  pattern  may  be  had  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  dark  contrasting  and  %  yard  of  35-inch  light  con¬ 
trasting  and  y2  yard  of  1-inch  ribbon  for  bow. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3312  is  the  matron’s  answer  to  prayer  for  a 
dress  which  can  be  used  for  almost  any  occasion  except  formal  evening 
wear.  Black  satin  with  dull  side  uppermost  is  ideal  with  the  interesting 
frilled  collar  designed  to  give  length.  Having  the  shiny  side  of  the  satin 
underneath  is  an  advantage  because  the  dress  will  not  cling  to  the 
figure.  The  bias  lines  of  the  raglan  sleeves  are  also  slenderizing.  This 
charming  matron’s  model  may  be  had  in  pattern  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48  and  50-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3 y2  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  Book. 


Save  Tempers 

School  mornings  sometimes  are  hor¬ 
rible  to  the  whole  family,  because  coats 
and  rubbers  cannot  be  found,  and  Bub 
lost  his  home  work  after  he  finished  it 
Friday  night.  Breakfasts  are  hurried 
or  not  eaten,  somebody  is  sure  to  shed 
tears  before  the  scramble  is  over  and 
Mother  is  left  gasping  and  wondering 
what  on  earth  to  do  about  it. 

Two  habits  trained  into  the  children 
from  the  time  they  can  do  the  least 
thing  to  help  themselves  will  make 
school  mornings  go  off  much  more 
smoothly.  A  low  hook  for  the  child’s 


coat,  and  shelves  for  his  hat,  and  shoes, 
and  mittens  always  put  into  the  pocket 
of  the  coat  can  be  managed  from  the 
first.  Then  it  is  but  a  step  further  to 
get  each  child  into  the  habit  of  as¬ 
sembling  all  his  school  things  each 
night  for  use  the  next  day.  This  means 
books,  paper,  pencils,  handkerchiefs 
and  clothing. 

Even  grown-ups  forget  sometimes 
but  it  comes  much  more  easily  fo? 
children  to  remember  to  do  things  if 
it  is  a  matter  of  routine,  instead  of 
having  to  be  prompted  every  time 
Then  Mother’s  feeling  of  exhaustion 
will  not  be  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 


- - - 

STILL 

the 

FAVORITE 


KARO  SYRUP 

has  enjoyed  the  steady  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  American 
public  for  over  25  years  — 
and  today  is  the  largest  and 
fastest  selling  table  syrup  — 
by  far. 

Karo  contains  a  rich  source 
of  food  energy  in  the  form 
of  Dextrose  —  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  which  provides  the 
body  with  heat  and  energy. 

You  can  buy  Karo  at  any 
grocery  store  throughout  the 
land  —  in  convenient  l1/^ 
and  3  pound  sizes. 

KARO 

is  Delicious 

on 

PANCAKES 
WAFFLES 
BISCUITS,  etc. 


lUNE  IN  EVERY  MONDAY,  WED¬ 
NESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  AND  ENJOY 
THE  LOVABLE  AND  HUMOROUS 
ADVENTURES  OF  “THE  GUMPS” 
—  AMERICA’S  MOST  BELOVED 
FAMILY. 

12:15  (E.  S.  T.)  OVER  THE 

COLUMBIA  NETWORK. 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
SALES  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place, 

New  York  City. 
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Farm  washer 


1 


1 

A 


If  you  want  to  be  sure,  of 
getting  the  most  for  your 
washing  machine  dollar  .  . 
the  most  in  service  and 
satisfaction  .  .  .  buy  a 
washer  that  gives  you  the 
important  construction 
features  listed  below. 

Insist,  on  a  Speed  Queen! 
As  the  weeks  and  years  roll 
by,  you'll  be  surer  and 
surer  that  you  made  the 
right  choice.  Because  .  .  . 
the  Speed  Queen  IS  a  de¬ 
pendable  washer  ...  a 
washer  that  will  serve  you 
faithfully  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Yet,  you’ll 
find  the  purchase  price 
easy  on  your  purse. 

5  popularly  priced 
Electric 


Write  for  . . 

thie  free  folder  •'-v  ; 

describing  all  the 
r.vclunive  feature.* 
of  the  Speed  Queen. 


Above  is  the  popular  Model 
F  for  wired  homes.  The 
Model  X  for  homes  without 
elertririt  v  is  powered  by  the 
famous  ferigr»  A  Stratton 
4-cycle  gasoline  engine. 


Only  the  SPEED  QUEEN 

has  all  these  features: 
Double  Walla 

to  keep  water  hot  looser 

Steel  Chassis 

to  assure  greater  strength 

Arc-cuate  Drive 
Transmission 

to  assure  lifelong  service 

Speed  Queen 
Safety-Boll  Wringer 

to  provide  new  wring¬ 
ing  efficiency 


BARLOW  &  SEEL1G  MFG.  CO. 

Ripon.  Wisconsin 


IIOvofrs 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Banh 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
Strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock 
holders  to  share  In  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe.  easy,  uuick.  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxfcury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MURSCRY  NUOS 


Bp'- . 

PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

-JH 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y . 

5  DAFFODILS  IQ* 

j  5  Bulbs  (value  30c)  for  10c;  "^7  W 

50  Bulbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Best  giant 
_  -  and  medium  trumpet  varieties  in  mixture. 

BURPEE’S  BULB  BOOK  FREE.  Fallplanting  guide. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  865  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Some 

Tested  Recipes 


Thin  Batters 

Ponovers 

Vs  tsp.  salt  2  eggs  beaten 

1  cup  flour  s  I  cup  milk 

Vi  tsp.  melted  butter 

Turn  all  materials  into  mixing  bowl, 
beat  with  wheel  egg  beater  for  four 
minutes.  Fill  half  full,  hot  greased 
iron  pans  or  hot  custard  cups.  Bake 
30  to  35  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (450eF), 
decreasing  the  heat  slightly  after  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  of  baking.  Watch 
at  the  end  of  the  baking  that  they  do 
not  bum.  Turn  off  the  heat  or  open 
the  oven  door  if  necessary  for  the  last 
five  minutes.  These  may  be  served  hot 
as  a  bread  or  may  be  filled  with  cream 
filling  for  dessert. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Griddle  Cakes 

I  cup  fleur  14  tsp.  salt 

'/j  tsp.  soda  I  egg 

I  tsp.  baking  powder  I  cup  thick  sour  milk 

Thoroughly  mix  dry  ingredients  togeth¬ 
er  and  combine  with  egg  and  milk.  Stir 
just  enough  to  dampen  all  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Cook  on  ungreased  aluminum 
griddle  or  on  heavy  frying  pan  which 
has  been  brushed  with  fat.  No  griddle 
cake  should  be  turned  more  than  once 
if  it  is  to  be  light. 

Variation  1 :  1/3  cup  buckwheat  flour, 
1/3  cup  cornmeal,  1/3  cup  all-purpose 
flour,  make  a  deliehtful  variation  from 
the  all-white  flour  griddle  cake. 
Variation  2 :  Instead  of  sour  milk,  use 
%  cup  sweet  milk,  omit  soda,  use  lVs 
tsp.  baking  powder  and  1  tsp.  melted 
butter. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Sour  Cream  Waffles 


1  cup  sour  cream  I  cup  flour 

1/2  tsp.  soda  I  tsp.  baking  powder 

2  egg  yolks  V*  tsp.  salt 

2  egg  whites  beaten  dry 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  and 
combine  with  the  miik  and  beaten  egg 
yolks.  Lightly  fold  in  the  beaten  egg 
whites  and  cook  on  preheated  waffle 
iron. 

*  *  * 

Stiff  Batters 
Blueberry  Muffins 

4  tbs.  shortening  2  2/3  cups  flour 

i/s  cup  sugar  4  tsp.  baking  powder 

2  eggs  '4  tsp.  salt 

I  cup  milk  I'A  cups  blueberries 

Mix  2  tbs.  of  the  flour  with  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Cream  the  shortening,  add  gradu¬ 
ally  the  sugar  and  beat  well.  Add  well 
beaten  eggs  and  mix  thoroughly.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk.  Mix  well.  Stir 
in  the  floured  berries,  pour  into  well 
greased  muffin  tins  or  into  a  shallow 
square  loaf  pan.  If  cooked  in  loaf 
form  it  can  be  cut  into  3  inch  squares 
for  serving.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  warm  with  butter. 

Dixie  Nut  Bread 

2%  cups  flour  2  cups  pecan  nuts  (chop- 

I  tsp.  salt  ped  rather  fine) 

3  tsp.  baking  powder  I  cup  milk 
I  cup  sugar  I  egg 

Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder.  Add  milk  and  sugar.  Add 
the  whole  egg  and  nut  meats;  pour 
into  a  well  greased  loaf  pan,  let  stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  about  20  minutes. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  one 
hour.  This  should  never  be  sliced  un¬ 
til  cold.— R.  S. 


Jiffy  Dixie 

2  cups  wholewheat  flour 

(coarse  and  unsifted) 

I  cup  pastry  flour 
I  tsp.  salt 

3  tsp.  baking  powder 


Nut  Bread 

%  cup  brown  sugar 
2  cups  buttermilk 
I  tsp.  soda 
I  cup  finely  chopped 
pecans 


Combine  wholewheat  flour,  sugar,  pas¬ 
try  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Mix 
well,  then  add  rest  of  ingredients.  Put 
in  buttered  pan,  cover,  and  allow  to 
stand  about  twenty  minutes.  Bake  in 
rather  slow  oven. — R.  S. 


Scones 

2  cups  flour  I  tsp.  salt 

4  tsp.  baking  powder  I  cup  rp Ilk 

Mix  until  freB  from  lumps.  This  heavy 
batter  may  be  cooked  on  a  griddle  on 
top  of  the  stove  or  may  be  spread  on 
a  shallow  pan  and  baked  in  the  oven. 
When  cooked  on  a  griddle,  perhaps 
dredged  with  flour,  the  scone  has  to  be 


For  All  Baking 

1  —  Use  standard  size  measuring 

spoons  and  cups. 

2  —  Measure  ingredients  level. 

3  —  Sift  flour  once  'before  meas¬ 

uring. 

4  —  Have  everything  ready  be¬ 

fore  starting  to  mix,  oven  at 
right  temperature,  supplies 
and  utensils  at  hand. 

Special  Rules  for  Batters 

Batter  mixtures  are  popovers, 
waffles,  griddle  cakes,  muffins, 
spoon  bread,  etc.  Stiff  batters 
are  mixtures  such  as  baking  pow¬ 
der  loaf  breads,  blueberry  muf¬ 
fins,  Sally  Lunn,  etc.  A  batter 
is  a  mixture  which  is  too  soft  to 
be  handled  on  a  board. 

1  —  Sift  dry  ingredients  together 

before  mixing  with  liquid. 

2  —  Stir  with  liquid  just  enough 

to  dampen  dry  ingredients. 

3  — ■  Dq  not  beat.  Thicker  batters 

require  a  little  more  stirring 
than  the  thinner  mixtures, 
but  do  not  beat. 


turned  so  that  both  sides  are  evenly 
baked.  A  cross  is  often  cut  across  the 
top  of  the  mixture.  Usually  scones 
are  split,  spread  with  butter  and  serv¬ 
ed  while  hot.  This  is  also  a  good 
emergency  biscuit  recipe. 

Quick  Sally  Lunn 

I  cup  milk  2  cups  flour 

I  tbs.  melted  butter  2  tsp.  baking  powder 

3  eggs  beaten  separately  Vi  tsp.  salt 

Add  milk  and  melted  butter  to  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs.  Sift  in  dry  ingredients, 
mix.  Fold  in  stiff  eggwhites.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan  in  a  moderate  oven 
30  to  40  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

Variation  1 :  1  or  2  tbs.  sugar  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture. 

Variation  2:  Drop  as  for  large  drop 
biscuits  on  baking  sheet  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven.  The  English  often 
make  them  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
*  *  * 

Soft  Dough 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

2  cups  flour  I  tbs.  baking  powder 

1/2  tsp.  salt  i/4  cup  shortening 

34  cup  milk 

Work  shortening  into  sifted  dry  in¬ 
gredients  until  mixture  resembles  corn- 
meal.  Make  a  well  in  the  center  of 
flour  mixture  and  add  milk,  mixing 
with  a  fork  until  all  flour  disappears. 
Knead  lightly  on  a  floured  board  for 
one  minute.  Pat  or  roll  the  dough  to 
about  V2"  thickness.  Cut  with  a  flour¬ 
ed  biscuit  cutter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
Vaiiation  1 :  Brush  top  of  biscuits  with 
melted  butter,  fold  over  like  Parker- 
house  roll  and  put  a  teaspoon  of  or¬ 
ange  marmalade  in  the  crease. 
Variation  2:  Roll  dough  M"  thick,  cut 
into  rounds,  brush  with  melted  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  soft  maple  or  brown 
sugar.  Cook  in  double  layers. 
Variation  3:  Make  a  shortcake  by  add¬ 
ing  2  tbs.  of  sugar  and  using  5  tbs. 
shortening.  Roll  M "  thick  and  cut  with 
large  cutter.  Bake  two  biscuits  to¬ 
gether  with  melted  butter  between. 
This  shortcake  can  be  used  with  crush¬ 
ed  and  sweetened  strawberries,  peaches 
or  any  suitable  fruit,  topped  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream. 

Variation  If :  Roll  dough  M "  thick. 
Spread  top  with  melted  butter,  sprinkle 
liberally  with  brown  or  maple  sugar 
and  chopped  nuts  or  dried  fruits  if  de¬ 
sired.  Roll,  cut  crosswise  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  They  may  more  easily  be 
handled  if  baked  in  gem  pans. 


Apple  Flapjacks 

2  medium  sized  apples  2  tablespoons  milk 

I  tablespoon  sugar  Vt  cup  flour 

I  teaspoon  baking  powder  2  eggs 

■/2  cup  cold  water  Salt 

Peel  apples,  quarter  and  core.  Add 
water;  cook  ten  minutes  till  softened. 
Then  drain  and  chop  quite  fine.  Beat 
eggs  and  sugar  till  light,  sift  in  the  flour 
and  baking  powder  alternately  with  the 
milk,  adding  salt  and  apples  last.  Cook 
just  as  you  would  griddle  cakes  on  hot, 
well-greased  griddle. — R.  S. 


END 

WASH  DAY 
DRUDGERY 
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GASOLINE 


MOTOR  POWER 

Nearly  a  half  million 
farm  wives  know  that 
they  can  wash  even  the 
heaviest  farm  clothes  — 
quickly, cheaply  and  with¬ 
out  the  hard  work  of 
hand  washing  —  with 
washers  powered  by  the 
famous  Briggs  &  Stratton 
4-Cyde  Gasoline  Motors. 

These  motors  have  proved 
through  the  years  that  they 
are  absolutely  dependable  — 
and  they  are  "standard”  on 
most  washers  .  .  .  Ask  your 
dealer  to  demonstrate  how 
you,  too,  can  end  wash  day 
drudgery  with  gasoline  mo¬ 
tor  power.  The  cost  is  low ! 
BRIGGS  &  STRATTON 
CORP.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace 
I  used  three  tons  of  hard 
coal  last  winter  to  heat  our 
8-room  house.”  Lester  F. 
Coons,  Elleosville,  N.  Y. 
Many  others  report  savings 
of  H  to  H  the  fuel.  Burns 
both  coal  and  wood.  This 
I  amazing  Bulldog  pipeless 
furnace  comes  completely 
erected,  fits  any  height 
basement.  You  can  easily 
install  it  yourself. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Send  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  new  low  prices.  Only  $3.50 
down  to  Install  In  your  home 
Balance  in  small  monthly 
payments. 

DilDCAU  DDAC  2853  West  19th  St. 
DADoUN  DKUO.  Chicago,  III. 


k  DOWNj 


Balance  in  Small 
Monthly  Payments 


Getting  Bald? 

Use  JAPANESE  OIL 

Mode  in  U.S.A. 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  SCALP  MEDICINE 
Different  from  Ordinary  Hair  Tonic* 

60c  &  Sl.oo.  At  All  Druggists. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet 
“The  Truth  About  The  Hair.” 

National  Remedy  Co..  Dept.  A,  New  York 


HOMES  WANTED 

ierc  is  no  jrreater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
endless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
d  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
rnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
VopV  sAnte  nnlv  1  Aiirlrp.QQ  PLACING  OUl 


VABMC  For  Hugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
I  nuffS  prices.  Irtamples  and  Knitting  directions 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R,  Harmony.  Maine. 


DWEYIORS 


if] 

II  Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send 
||  sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
if  new  free  book  '’Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
^jand  ’’Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
•  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
7*7  Adame  RnilHino.  Washinaton.  D.  G. 
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Welsh  Dressers  By  Jonathan  Fife 


ALMOST  a  century  before  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World,  a  Welsh 
chieftain  named  Owen  Glendower 
claimed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
and  sought  to  make  himself  and  his 
country  independent  of  England.  His 
attempt  was  not  as  successful  as  was 
our  own  later  Revolution  but  for  many 
years  he  caused  the  English  plenty  of 
trouble.  And  the  Welsh  customs  and 
manner  of  living  became  familiar  to 
their  enemies.  / 

The  Welsh  had  developed  a  certain 
piece  of  furniture  which  they  called 
by  the  unpronounceable  name  of 
“cwpwedd  tridarn.”  It  was  a  useful 
and  good  looking  piece  and  the  English 
were  not  slow  in  adopting  it,  giving 
it  however  the  simpler 
name  of  “dresser.” 

This  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  familiar 
sideboard,  without 
which  no  dining  room 
is  complete. 

The  Welsh  dresser 
was  a  more  versatile 
piece  of  furniture 
than  our  modern  side¬ 
boards.  There  was 
more  room  in  it  for 
storage  and  more 
space  for  display.  Es¬ 
sentially  it  was  a 
large — long  and  rath¬ 
er  shallow — cupboard 
with  from  one  to  three 
drawers  on  top,  the 
whole  surmounted 
with  a  series  of 
shelves.  These  shelves 
were  narrower  than 
the  bottom  cupboard 
so  that  the  top  of 


the  same  as  the  dresser,  except  that 
the  upper  half  frequently  was  fitted 
with  doors. 

In  the  earlier  forms  the  doors  were 
of  wood  fitted  with  well  designed  pan¬ 
els.  This,  of  course,  had  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  hiding  the  plates  and  dishes 
within  —  making  it  necessary  to  run 
and  open  the  doors  as  soon  as  company 
came!  Glass  paneled  doors,  being 
more  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  were 
soon  in  general  use.  The  panes,  usu¬ 
ally  thirteen  to  a  door,  were  cut  in 
various  shapes  and  held  in  place  by 
wooden  bar  moldings. 

There  were  two  types  of  these  cup¬ 
boards,  the  built-in  and  the  movable. 
In  appearance  they  were  essentially 
the  same,  except  that  the 
built-in  cupboard  of  course 
fitted  exactly  with  the  wall 
treatment  of  the  room.  In 
either  type  the  shelves  were 
often  cut  in  receding  curves 
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that  section  might  be  used  as  a  serv¬ 
ing  table. 

These  pieces  were  quite  as  popular 
in  America  as  in  England  and  were 
made  throughout  the  colonies  by  both 
cabinet-makers  and  carpenters.  They 
were  usually  made  of  pine  and  were 
treated  architecturally,  often  being  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  in  with  the  paneling  or 
trim  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  stood. 

The  lower  half  —  or  storage  space 

—  was  plain  and  sturdy.  The  drawer 
fronts  were  not  ornamented  and  the 
doors  below  were  simple  paneled  af¬ 
fairs  swinging  on  iron  H-hinges.  The 
illustration  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  dresser 
supported  on  feet,  but  these  were  often 
ommitted. 

The  upper  half  —  the  display  space 

—  was  quite  differently  treated.  It  was 
on  these  shelves  that  the  housewife 
proudly  displayed  her  best  pewter  and' 
china  —  for  which  she  naturally  want¬ 
ed  a  decorative  setting.  The  sides  sup¬ 
porting  the  shelves,  and  often  the 
shelves  themselves,  were  cut  in  a  series 
of  sweeping  well-balanced  curves.  The 
top  was  finished  in  a  light  and  nicely 
designed  cornice.  Altogether  one  of 
the  handsomest  pieces  of  furniture  to 
be  found  anywhere,  and  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  addition  to  any  room.  The  style  is 
still  popular  today,  both  the  antiques 
&hd  the  reproductions. 

The  familiar  corner  cupboard  is 
merely  another  form  of  the  Welsh 
dresser,  a  means  of  gaining  more  stor¬ 
age  and  display  space  without  taking 
up 

much  room.  Structurally  it  was 
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with  a  rounded  projection  in  the  center. 

The  built-in  type  was  always  of  pine, 
while  the  movable  ones  were  of  pine, 
hard  woods,  or  mahogany.  From  the 
Georgian  period  through  the  Sheraton 
and  Empire  styles  cabinet-makers 
throughout  the  colonies  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  this  useful  and 
decorative  piece  of  furniture.  Figure 
2  shows  a  movable  cupboard  of  the 
18th  Century.  Note  the  sturdiness  of 
the  bottom  section  and  the  elaborate 
cornice  with  the  vase  carvings.  The 
whole  structure  grows  lighter  in  treat¬ 
ment  from  bottom  to  top. 

There  are  many  examples  of  these 
Welsh  dressers  and  corner  cupboards 
in  the  country  today.  Always  inter¬ 
esting  and  frequently  valuable  they 
represent  a  class  of  antiques  that  is 
worth  taking  care  of. 


Sfcfcfi  MAYTAG  PRICES 

*  _  ARE 


•  Maytag  prices  are  still  remark¬ 
ably  low,  and  prices  on  farm 
products  are  up.  A  Maytag  pur¬ 
chased  today  actually  grows  in 
value.  Then,  think  of  doing  big 
washings  in  an  hour  or  two. 
The  Maytag,  one-piece,  cast- 
aluminum  tub,  Gyratator  wash¬ 
ing  action,  Roller  Water  Remover 
and  other  exclusive  advantages, 
eliminate  all  the  hard  work  of 
washing. 

•  Easy,  divided  payments.  Ask 
the  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  F-11-35 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  .  Manufacturers  .  Founded  1893  .  NEWTON,  IOWA 


THE  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 

This  Maytag-built  engine  represents 
over  twenty  years'  development — so 
simple  that  a  woman  can  operate  it. 
An  engine  worthy  of  the  world' s  finest 
washer.  Electric  models  for  homes 
with  electricity. 


MOSS 


First-class  resilient 
tiller  for  mattresses, 
pillows,  cushions,  up¬ 
holstering,  hen  nest, 
dog  bedding,  etc. 
(washable).  Sample, 
one  dime;  10  pounds 


$2;  50  pounds  $5.  postpaid. 

SWAMP  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Hahnville,  Louisiana. 


Rnllc  Finvol onprl  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
IVUUa  l/cVvlupcU.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.  We  develop 
roll,  make  8  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25  cts. 
Coin  or  stamps. 

COWIC  STUDIO,  l2'/2  E.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PHILADELP  HI  A 

•  For  a  Night 
_  For  a  Week 
6  For  a  Month 

600  ROOMS  With  Bath, 
From  $2.50 
Unlimited  Parking 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

The  greater  the  daily  use  of  milk, 
the  further  is  the  food  dollar  stretched. 

*  *  * 

The  prompt  chilling  of  freshly- 
slaughtered  carcasses  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  obtaining  sound  pork. 

*  *  * 

Automobile  drivers  under  thirty 
years  of  age  had  the  most  accidents 
during  1934,  according  to  recent  fig¬ 
ures. 


Porcelain 
s Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20’  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22)^’  Wide 


0mm 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores  —  new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 

Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  }i  of  a  century.  Deal  direct 
with  the  men  who  actually  make 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE— mail  coupon. 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 
plans 


FREE 


Be  sure  to  read  and  keep  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Federal  Legislation  on  Pages 
14  and  15. 


!  TFTR  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Michiiran 
Warehou&ea:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


‘A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

Mfrs.,  801  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  Free ~ 

Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  ^RangeQ 
Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  FurnaceQ 


Name. . . 
Address. 


{Please  print  name  plainly) 


City . 


. State  .  .  .  . 

(It  costs  only  lc  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  back  of  a  Govt.  Post  Ccrdi 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


Old 


SOME  time  after  Addison,  Halstead 
and  Theodore  had  left  the  old  home 
farm,  the  old  squire  sent  me  off  one 
morning  to  buy  a  horse,  wagon  and 
harness  that  we  had  heard  were  for 
sale  at  a  farm  in  Waterford.  The 
farmer  was  moving  away. 

“You  may  as  well  begin  to  learn 
about  such  things,  my  son,”  the  old 
gentleman  said  to  me.  “If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  live  here  on  the  old  farm,  you 
will  have  to  buy  a  horse  once  in  a 
while,  or  sell  one.  When  it  comes  to 
trading  horses,  there  is  nothing  like  ex¬ 
perience.  Experience,  particularly  in 
horseflesh,  is  something  we  generally 
have  to  pay  for.” 

As  he  handed  me  a  hundred  dollars 
he  added,  “I’m  not  going  to  give  you 
any  advice.  Look  the  horse  over  and 
buy  him  if  you  think  best.  We  dpn’t 
need  the  wagon,  but  since  the  man  is 
selling  out  we’ll  take  it  along  with  the 
horse,  if  he  doesn’t  ask  too  much.” 

It  was  a  walk  of  more  than  eleven 
miles  to  Waterford,  but  the  cool  Octo¬ 
ber  air  was  fresh  and  exhilarating,  and 
I  walked  on  at  a  good  pace,  going  over 
in  my  mind  meanwhile  all  I  had  ever 
heard  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  horses — 
spavins,  ringbones,  heaves,  cribbing, 
blindness,  kicking,  balking. 

I  reached  the  place  about  noon,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  seemed  unus¬ 
ually  glad  to  see  me.  They  insisted  on 
my  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  them. 
During  the  meal  neither  the  man  nor 
his  wife  said  anything  about  the  horse. 
After  dinner  the  farmer  took  me  out 
to  the  barn  to  see  the  animal.  I  liked 
his  looks  at  once.  He  was  a  handsome 
bay  roadster  with  a  good  eye,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  see  he  was  sound  in  legs, 
feet  and  wind.  “Seven  years  old,”  the 
man  said.  “I  know  his  age,  for  I  raised 
him  from  a  colt.  We  will  hitch  up.  I 
want  you  to  drive  him  yourself.” 

While  we  were  putting  the  animal 
into  the  shafts  the  farmer  said,  “I  war¬ 
rant  him  to  you  as  sound  and  kind.  I 
never  knew  him  to  kick  or  bite;  my 
wife  has  driven  him  for  three  years.  I 
shouldn’t  think  of  parting  with  him  if 
I  weren’t  moving  away  this  fall.” 

We  drove  out  on  the  road,  and  the 
man  handed  me  the  reins.  There  was  no 
whip  in  the  socket;  the  farmer  remark¬ 
ed  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
carrying  one,  because  the  horse  never 
needed  it.  In  the  bottom  of  the  wagon 
body  on  the  side  where  the  man  was 
sitting  there  was  a  small  chain,  such 
as  teamsters  call  a  trace  chain,  which, 
I  supposed,  had  been  accidentally  left 
in  the  wagon. 

I  drove  for  as  much  as  two  miles, 
first  slowly,  then  at  a  round  trot.  Once 
or  twice,  at  forks  in  the  road,  the  horse 
paused  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  rather 
odd  way,  and  each  time  I  noticed  that 
the  man,  in  moving  his  feet,  rattled  the 
chain.  The  farmer  remarked  that  his 
horse  was  accustomed  to  take  the  other 
fork  of  the  road,  which  seemed  so  like¬ 
ly  that  I  thought  no  more  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The  price  of  the  horse  and  wagon 
was,  as  we  had  heard,  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  For  all  I  could  see,  it  was  a  fair 
bargain,  and  after  dickering,  as  usual, 
by  offering  him  ninety  at  first,  I  closed 
the  trade  and  paid  the  money. 

Rather  well  pleased  with  myself,  I 
set  off  for  home  with  my  new  outfit. 
The  horse  trotted  on  at  a  good  clip  for 
four  or  five  miles,  but  when  we  came 
to  a  woodland  where  a  long  ascent  in 
the  road  began  he  suddenly  slowed  up, 
stopped  and,  glancing  at  me,  sat  down. 
An  old  pussycat  washing  her  face  could 
not  have  taken  a  sitting  posture  more 
naturally. 


I  ron 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  horse 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  I  was  much 
chagrined.  “Great  Scott!”  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  “He’s  paralyzed  in  his  hind  legs!” 

I  hopped  out  and  went  to  his  head. 
He  did  not  look  ill,  but  sat  there  im¬ 
movable  and  apparently  helpless.  I 
took  him  by  the  bit  and  tried  to  get 
him  up  on  his  hind  feet,  but  I  might 
as  well  have  pulled  at  one  of  the  tree 
stumps  beside  the  road. 

Presently,  as  I  fussed  about  him,  a 
horse  and  wagon  driven  rapidly  ap- 
roached  from  behind,  and  the  man 
shouted,  “What’s  the  matter  there? 
Turn  out,  can’t  ye?  I  want  to  get  by.” 
The  road  was  narrow,  and  there  was 
a  large  stone  on  one  side  and  a  clump 
of  birch  trees  quite  close  on  the  other. 

I  replied  that  my  horse  was  down, 
and  that  I  feared  he  was  ill. 

“Well,  I’m  in  a  hurry!”  the  man  ex¬ 
claimed  impatiently.  “Put  the  whip  to 
him.  Make  him  get  up!” 

I  should  not  have  lashed  him  even  if 
I  had  had  a  whip.  But  the  man  jumped 
out,  fuming,  and  came  along,  whip  in 
hand. 

“That  horse  doesn’t  look  sick,”  he 
said,  and,  before  I  could  remonstrate, 
he  gave  the  horse  three  or  four  hard 
cuts.  My'  new  purchase  never  so  much 
as  moved  an  eyelash. 

“I’m  in  great  haste!”  the  man  repeat¬ 
ed  angrily.  “You  must  get  your  team 
out  of  the  road.” 

“I’m  not  here  for  the  fun  of  it,”  I 
retorted. 

The  man  laid  hold  of  the  horse’s  tail, 
and  I  pulled  sidewise  at  the  off  wheels 
of  my  wagon,  and  at  last  we  got  the 
wagon  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  road. 
The  man  got  into  his  rig  and  managed 
to  scrape  past  us.  He  then  drove  on 
without  so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 

It  was  a  little-traveled  road,  and  no 
one  else  came  along.  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  my  horse  and  wagon  alone  there 
while  I  went  in  search  of  a  veterinar¬ 
ian;  so  I  stayed  with  my  “paralyzed” 
horse  for  two  hours  or  more,  during 
which  he  moved  only  when  I  pulled  him 
by  his  tail. 


Toward  sunset  I  set  off  in  despera¬ 
tion  to  go  to  a  farmhouse  that  I  had 
passed  a  mile  or  two  back.  But  when  I 
had  gone  fifty  yards,  perhaps,  I  heard 
a  sudden  rattling  of  the  wagon  and, 
turning,  saw  that  the  horse  had  got 
to  his  feet  and  was  walking  on.  I  made 
haste  to  overtake  him  and  then  drove 
home  by  starlight  at  a  fair  pace.  The 
horse  gave  no  further  signs  of  his 
paralysis. 

At  the  supper  table  I  rather  shame¬ 
facedly  gave  the  old  squire  an  account 
of  my  trading  and  of  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  road. 

“I’ve  been  badly  taken  in,  sir,”  I  said. 
“The  horse  looked  all  right,  but  there’s 
no  doubt  he  is  subject  to  paralysis  of 
his  hind  legs.  He  went  down  like  a 
stone  and  was  perfectly  helpless  there 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


me  and  hinting  at  legal  proceedings.  A 
week  or  so  later  we  received  a  reply, 
sent  from  an  adjoining  state  to  which 
the  farmer  had  moved. 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  having  trouble 
with  that  horse,”  he  wrote.  “I  warrant¬ 
ed  him  sound  and  kind,  and  he  is  both. 
You  didn’t  ask  me  anything  about  his 
sitting  down  in  the  road.  But  as  you 
seem  to  be  having  trouble  with  your 
horse,  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  managed  him 
when  he  ‘sat.’  There  was  a  trace  chain 
in  the  wagon,  and  if  you  haven’t  taken 
it  out  it’s  there  now.  I  thought  like  as 
not  you  might  want  it.  Now,  if  that 
horse  stops  and  goes  to  sit  down,  you 
just  rattle  that  trace  chain  with  your 
foot  and  hold  on  to  your  reins.  The 
horse  will  go  on  and  go  fast,  too. 

“That’s  about  the  best  I  can  do  for 
you,”  the  letter  ended.  “You  will  take 
notice  that  I  made  no  charge  for  the 
chain.  I  thought  that  perhaps  that 
ought  to  go  with  the  horse.” 


AFTER  six  years  of  wrestling  with 
peony  clumps  that  would  not 
bloom,  I  moved  the  whole  lot  out  be¬ 
hind  the  barn  where  the  soil  was  deep 
and  fertile  and  the  clumps  would  get 
full  sun.  Within  two  years,  this  has 
done  the  trick  and  this  past  spring  my 
efforts  were  amply  rewarded  by  huge 
quantities  of  bloom  where  there  had 
been  none  before.  The  trouble  had  been 
that  the  clumps  were  in  too  much 
shade  and  lacked  breathing  space. 

I  also  bought  a  new  red  peony  and 
found  another  possible  reason  why  my 
peonies  had  been  stubborn  about  bloom¬ 
ing.  I  had  always  been  careful  not  to 
break  roots  when  transplanting  peonies, 
so  imagine  my  horror  when  I  saw  that 
the  professional  peony  grower  had  cut 
the  roots  to  within  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  crown.  I  asked  him  about  this 
and  he  said  that  the  cut  surface  of 
the  roots  would  send  out  new  feeding 
rootlets,  whereas  the  old  root  if  plant¬ 
ed  whole  would  simply  lie  there  and 
not  be  able  to  do  its  part  towards 
nourishing  the  plant.  The  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  plant  which  I  now  have  from  that 
root  certainly  justifies  his  explanation. 

Peony  clumps  when  doing  well  should 
be  left  alone  from  eight  to  ten  years; 
it  takes  about  three  years  for  a  clump 
to  become  well  established.  Two  inches 
of  soil  over  the  crown  and  each  root 
clump  containing  three  to  five  eyes 
should  be  the  rule  when  the  clump 
needs  to  be  divided,  t  n  ^ 


in  the  road  for  more  than  two  hours.” 

The  old  gentleman  said'  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  to  remark  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  paralysis  coming  and  going  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  that.  After  supper  he  lighted  a 
lantern  and  went  out  with  me  to  look 
the  horse  over. 

“His  legs  look  and  feel  all  right,”  the 
old  squire  said  at  last.  “I  don’t  believe 
there’s  anything  the  matter  with  them. 
I  guess,  my  son,  that  what  you  have 
here  is  a  ‘sitter.’  ” 

“A  ‘sitter’?  What’s  that?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  balki¬ 
ness  which  is  liable  to  be  destructive  to 
wagon  shafts.  I’ve  heard  that  it’s  hard 
to  break  a  horse  of  it.” 

The  next  day  we  drove  the  horse  to 
the  post  office  and  the  following  day 
to  a  grange  meeting  without  his  balk¬ 
ing;  but  two  days  afterwards,  while  the* 
old  squire  was  out  alone  on  the  road 
with  him,  he  “sat”  again  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

He  had  been  warranted  to  me  as 
sound  and  kind,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  “sitting”  violated  the  warrant. 
The  old  squire  thought  that  we  might 
find  it  hard  to  compel  the  man  from 
whom  I  bought  him  to  take  him  back. 
None  the  less,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
charging  that  he  had  grossly  deceived 


The  old  squire  laughed  heartily  when 
I  read  the  letter  aloud  to  him;  but  I 
considered  the  missive  as  a  piece  of 
brazen  impudence. 

We  found  the  trace  chain  under  the 
seat  of  the  wagon,  and  the  next  time 
that  the  horse  started  to  sit  we  rattled 
it.  He  changed  his  mind  at  once  and 
started  on  at  a  good  pace.  We  inferred 
that  the  former  owner  of  the  horse  had 
at  some  time  thrashed  him  with  the 
trace  chain  until  the  animal  got  up  and 
went  on,  and  that  the  beast  was  in 
deadly  fear  of  it. 

As  time  passed,  we  found  that  any 
pieces  of  old  iron  that  would  jingle 
sharply  served  as  well  as  the  chain, 
and  so  we  came  to  call  the  horse  Old 
Iron.  Whether  the  antidote  for  ’’sitting” 
would  have  answered  indefinitely  is  un¬ 
certain.  We  used  Old  Iron  as  a  driving 
horse  for  only  about  a  year.  Then  we 
set  him  to  drawing  lumber  in  a  four- 
horse  team.  He  never  tried  to  “sit” 
when  working  with  other  horses. 

|  Today  in  1 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 

Separate  Peony  Clumps 


jiSong  Q^theL&zy  Farjri 

OUR  summer  time  is  almost 
spent  and  I  don’t  know 
where  it  has  went;  a  lot  of 
things  I  planned  to  do  before 
the  summer  time  was  through, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  un¬ 
done,  I  haven’t  hardly  touched 
a  one.  I  planned  to  take  Mir- 
andy  Jane  and  take  a  trip 
somewhere  by  train  or  in  the 
car,  and  see  some  sights,  nor 
have  to  go  to  bed  of  nights 
until  we’d  seen  most  ev’ry- 
thing,  nor  have  to  rise  at  five, 
by  jing.  Us  farm  folks  ought 
to  travel  more,  we  stay  at 
home  until  we’re  sore  at  ev’ry- 
thing,  and  raisin’  hob,  because 
we’re  too  close  to  our  job.  It 
does  us  good  to  git  away, 
when  we  come  back  some  other 
day  we’re  fresh  in  body  and 
in  mind,  and  if  the  work’s  a 
mite  behind,  we  can  pitch  in 
and  git  it  done,  and  best  of  all 
we’ve  had  our  fun. 

It  wasn’t  meant  that  folks 
should  toil  without  no  rest  to 
till  their  soil,  they  ought  to 
have  some  rest,  gee  whiz,  be¬ 
fore  they’re  full  of  rheumatiz. 
The  trouble  is  we  put  it  off 
until  we  come  down  with  a 
cough,  or  lose  our  teeth  or 
can’t  digest  no  food  nor  sleep 
at  night  and  rest.  The  thing  we  do  that’s  mighty  wrong  is  not  have  fun  as  we 
go  ’long,  we  ought  to  take  some  time  to  play  instead  of  workin’  ev’ry  day. 
Mirandy  won’t  take  time  for  fun  until  she  gits  her  work  all  done,  before  that 
there’s  some  more  to  do,  in  farmin’  jobs  are  never  through.  Next  summer  we 
will  take  a  trip,  before  we’re  old  and  git  the  pip,  we’ll  just  step  out  and  have 
our  fun  no  matter  if  it  costs  some  mon ! 
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Kitchens  That  Save 

Steps  ( Continued  from  Page  24) 

largely  by  the  location  of  the  chimney. 
The  location  of  the  sink  is  fixed  by  the 
plumbing.  But  the  cabinet,  cupboard, 
refrigerator,  and  other  storage  spaces 
frequently  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
require  the  fewest  possible  steps  in 
order  to  assemble  and  prepare  the  three 
meals  a  day,  and  later  to  wash  the 
dishes  and  put  them  away. 

Pots,  pans,  and  other  utensils  used 
on  the  stove  can  be  hung  or  stored 
near  the  stove;  soap,  dishmop,  dish- 
towels,  and  any  other  equipment  com¬ 
monly  used  at  the  sink  can  be  stored 
within  easy  reaching  distance.  Cook¬ 
ing  spoons  and  paring  knives  can  be 
located  where  they  may  be  reached 
from  the  work  table,  stove,  or  sink 
with  as  little  walking  as  possible. 

To  avoid  back  strain  and  fatigue, 
have  the  sink  and  work  table  at  the 
proper  height  for  the  woman  who  is  to 
use  it  most.  Most  sinks  and  tables 
are  too  low  for  a  woman  of  average 
height  to  stand  up  and  work  comfort¬ 
ably.  The  correct  height  of  the  sink 
can  be  figured  by  standing  comfort¬ 
ably  near  to  the  sink,  the  arms  and 
hands  held  in  the  position  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sink. 
The  table,  cabinet,  and  other  work 
surfaces  in  the  kitchen  can  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  to  avoid  stooping,  the 
height  of  each  depending  upon  the 
work  to  be  done  there. 

A  floor  that  is  easily  cleaned  is  im¬ 
portant.  Linoleum  probably  is  easier 
to  clean  than  a  plain  wood  floor,  al¬ 
though  a  floor  finished  with  oil  can  be 
cared  for  with  comparatively  little  ef¬ 
fort.  An  oil  finish  or  a  linoleum  cover¬ 
ing  would  be  preferable  to  varnish. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  make  all  of  these 
changes  and  improvements  at  once. 
But  any  homemaker  can  plan  the 
kitchen  which  she  would  like  to  have 
some  day,  and  she  can  make  changes 
and  additions  from  time  to  time  as 
money  permits. 


Beauty  Hints  for  Hands 

“Please  tell  us  soon  how  to  remove 
stains  from  hands.  A  farm  woman  who 
does  her  own  work  finds  it  very  hard  to 
keep  her  hands  free  from  stains  caused 
by  pitting  cherries,  scraping  or  peeling 
new  potatoes,  making  jellies  and  jams, 
and  other  tasks.  Home  remedies  for  re¬ 
moving  such  stains  will  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated.” — A  Farmer’s  Wife. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  items  to  remember,  towards  keep¬ 
ing  hands  presentable  are: 

1 —  If  possible,  wash  off  vegetable  and 
fruit  stains  with  clear  water  before 
they  dry  on  the  hands. 

2 —  Rub  cut  lemon,  tomato,  or  vinegar  over 
the  hands. 

3 —  Rinse  well. 

4—  Lubricate  the  skin  with  a  good  hand 


"Remember,  it’s  your  last  chance  to 
buy  an  umbrella  before  I  pull  this  awn¬ 
ing  up!” — judge. 


,  lotion  such  as  honey  and  almond  cream 
or  glycerine  and  rose  water.  These  pre¬ 
vent  cracked  skin  which  is  doubly  hard 
to  keep  free  from  stains.  Use  especial¬ 
ly  after  using  strong  soap  or  washing 
soda  which  dries  out  the  oil  in  the 
skin. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  hand  lotion  which 
is  recommended  by  a  farm  woman : 

“1  gill  each  of  glycerine,  bay  rum, 
witch  hazel  and  rubbing  alcohol;  5  cents 
worth  of  rosewater,  14  oz.  gum  tridgium, 
1%  pts.  rain  water.  Mix  all  together  and 
put  into  bottles.  Shake  well  when  first 
made  so  gum  tridgium  mixes  well  with 
the  other  ingredients.” — C.  L. 

5 — Cherry  stain  will  not  respond  to  lemon 
or  tomato  treatment.  It  is  very  com¬ 
plicated  and  would  require  more  chem¬ 
icals  than  the  average  home  cabinet 
contains.  Therefore,  prevention  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  cure.  A  rubber  finger  cot  worn 
on  the  first  finger  will  take  the  brunt 
of  the  stain.  Garden  gloves  worn  when 


weeding  or  while  gathering  vegetables, 
are  a  wonderful  help.  A  soft,  pliable 
kid  garden  glove  can  now  be  bought 
which  is  not  cumbersome,  yet  is  sturdy 
enough  to  last  a  long  time  with  ordi¬ 
nary  usage. 
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REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass., 
owned  by  George  Hagopin  is  enlarging 
its  capacity  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
house  407  ft.  long  and  three  stories  high 
to  hold  9,000  breeders.  This  will  bring  the 
capacity  of  the  farm  to  40,000  breeders 
and  about  two  million  chicks  will  be 
hatched. 

*  *  * 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  first  put  up  Sterling  Season¬ 


ing  for  Sausage  in  10  oz.  cans,  enough 
for  30  pounds  of  sausage.  However,  meat 
packers  practically  demanded  this  season¬ 
ing  which  has  been  supplied  to  them  in 
7(4  pound  cans.  Now  the  city  or  village 
housewife  can  buy  it  in  a  3  oz.  can  for 
dressing  of  roast  meats  and  poultry. 

*  *  * 

C.  S.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Purina  Mills,  tells  us  that, 
by  a  new  ingredient  called  Pur-A-Tene, 
Purina  poultry  mashes  have  been  en¬ 
riched  two  and  one-half  times  in  Vitamin 
A  content.  Vitamin  A  is  important  for 
health  and  virility  and  .plenty  of  it  helps 
maintain  springtime  health  and  spring¬ 
time  production  all  the  year  ’round. 

*  *  * 

A  STOVER  LIMESTONE  CRUSHER 
has  been  purchased  for  an  unusual  pur¬ 
pose.  A  big  Western  lettuce  grower 
bought  one  to  pulverize  goat  manure  from 
mountain  corrals.  A  feed  mill  was  tried 
first  with  bad  results  because  of  so  much 
gravel  and  stones.  The  crusher  does 
the  job ! 
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CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

VI  Ik  V  IWIili  I  I 

they’re  the  most  economical  try eks  you  can  buy 


These  big,  powerful  Chevrolets  are 
designed,  built  and  priced  to  save 
you  money  all  ways.  Consider  the  following  facts 
and  you  will  realize  how  true  this  is:  First,  Chevrolet 
Trucks  sell  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices ,  so  you’ll  be 
money  ahead  right  at  the  start  by  choosing  a  Chev¬ 
rolet.  Second,  they  are  powered  by  six-cylinder  valve- 
in-head  engines — the  more  economical  type  of  power 
plant — so  you  will  save  more  money  on  gas  and  oil 
day  after  day — have  more  money  to  spend  for  other 
things.  And  third,  Chevrolet  Trucks  are  made  extra¬ 
strong. ,  extra-sturdy,  to  bring  you  the  additional 
savings  of  dependable,  carefree  service  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  Chevrolet  builds  real  quality,  real 

Compare  Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and 


strength  and  stamina,  into  every  part  of  these 
trucks  .  .  .  into  the  big,  husky  frame  .  .  into  the 
stabilized  front-end  mounting  .  .  .  into  the  clutch 
and  transmission  .  .  .  into  the  great  rugged  rear 
axle  .  .  .  and  this  fine  quality  manufacture  assures 
the  highest  degree  of  efficient,  economical  perform¬ 
ance  throughout  Chevrolet’s  unusually  long  life. 
Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  at  your  earliest 
convenience  and  have  a  thorough  demonstration 
of  the  right  Chevrolet  Truck  for  your  haulage 
needs.  Place  your  order  for  a  Chevrolet  and  you 
will  save  money  all  ways,  for  it’s  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  truck  you  can  buy! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
easy  G.M.A.C.  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

the  cull  hens  which  are  killed  for 


An  Illinois  corn  field  in  which  Ralph  McCoy  (see  letter)  is  growing  thirty 
acres  of  double  cross  seed  corn  under  the  direction  of  Cornell  University. 


USUALLY  I  try  to  devote  this 
space  to  observations  and 
thoughts  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  readers  of  the  paper.  Coming 
up  to  this  week’s  issue  I  have  been 
thinking  of  some  political  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  might  make. 

It  is  a  sort  of  “between  hay  and 
grass”  period  right  now,  however,  in 
politics.  I  figure,  therefore,  that  my 
observations  will  keep  until  the  radi¬ 
cals  and  reactionaries  mature  their 
current  crop  of  formulas  for  “saving 
the  nation.”  In  the  meantime  as  a 
farmer  —  to  the  extent  at  least  that 
every  dollar  I  own  is  invested  in 
farm  land  or  in  “the  means  for  farm¬ 
ing”,  tools,  horses,  livestock,  and 
poultry  —  I  must  face  the  problem 
of  things  as  they  are  and  do  the 
best  I  can  for  myself.  This,  by  the 
way,  I  have  always  found  to  be  the 
safest  formula  to  follow. 

I  stocked  up  on  beef  cattle  and 
young  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.  They  show  me  a  sub-' 
stantial  book  profit.  Almost  every 
day  someone  comes  to  the  farm  in¬ 
quiring  about  beef  cattle  breeding 
sto,ck  and  horses.  Should  I  sell  this 
stuff  this  fall,  or  winter  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  bring  more  money 
next  spring  and  summer?  Just  now 
the  boys  and  I  are  wrestling  with 
this  problem.  Then  there  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  dairy  cattle  and  poultry. 
I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
horses  and  beef  cattle;  but  when  it 
comes  to  dairy  cattle  and  poultry,  I 
have  decided  what  to  do  and  am 
willing  to  pass  on  my  decision  for 
whaf  it  is  worth. 

*  Remember,  the  only  object  of  this 
page  is  to  get  its  readers  to  think  for 
themselves. 

High  Meat  Prices 

Meat  prices,  particularly  for  in¬ 
ferior  grades  of  meat  like  old  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  and  cull  dairy  cows,  are 
high.  Meat  for  home  consumption 
costs  a  lot. 

This  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  puts 
the  northeastern  dairyman  and  poul- 
tryman  in  a  position  to  join  in  a 
mass  movement  which  will  result  in 
all  of  the  benefits  of  a  Triple  A  crop 
reduction  program  and  still  leave 
him  free  of  governmental  entangle¬ 
ments. 

/  believe  that  every  northeastern 
dairyman  and  poultryman  should 
progressively  cull  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry  to  the  limit,  beginning 
right  now  and  carrying  clean 
through  to  spring.  I  shall  do  this 
myself. 

Feed  Prices  Favorable 

I  suggest  this  rigorous  culling  for 
two  reasons : 

(i)  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
price  of  low  grade  meats  go  much 
higher.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  cull  dairy  cows  and 


home  consumption  and  fed  into  the 
market  as  they  are  eliminated  from 
the  herds  and  flocks  this  winter  will 
bring  at  least  as  much,,  or  more, 
money  as  they  will  at  any  future 
date. 

(2)  Fee<j  relative  to  milk,  egg, 
and  meat  prices  is  cheaper  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  This  in¬ 
evitably  means  heavier  feeding. 
It  means  that  the  production  of 
northeastern  dairy  cows  and  laying 
hens  is  bound  to  be  stepped  up. 

We  can  very  easily  break  the 
northeastern  milk  and  egg  market  by 
over-production,  particularly  if  we 
keep  the  culls  and  feed  them  well. 
It  therefore  seems  as  clear  as  a 
bell  to  me  that  the  t  hi  tig  for  us  to 
do  is  to  cash  in  on  the  culls  and 
thus  safeguard  our  milk  and  egg 
markets  to  the  extent  that  we 
eliminate  production. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

I  have  seldom  asked  for  opinions 
here.  This  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  read  this  page,  I  would  like  to 
know  your  reactions  to  my  line  of 
reasoning.  I  don’t  want  long  an¬ 
swers  because  I  want  to  print  at 
least  some  of  them.  What  I  am  af¬ 
ter  is  a  consensus  of  opinion. 

When  you  put  the  paper  down  af¬ 
ter  reading  this,  won’t  you  pick  up 
a  pencil  and  an))’  old  scrap  of  paper 
and  scribble  off  your  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Will  the  price  of  sound,  young, 
heavy  farm  teams  be  higher  next 
spring  than  last  spring? 

2.  Will  beef  cattle  prices  be  even 
higher  next  summer  than  they  were 
this  summer? 

3.  Will  this  fall  and  winter  be  the 
ideal  time  to  market  cull  dairy  cows 
and  hens  to  the  limit? 

4.  Should  we  attempt  a  mass 
movement  among  northeastern  dairy¬ 
men  and  poultrymen  to  cull  their 
herds  and  flocks  rigorously  this  fall 
and  winter  in  order  to  protect  their 
milk  and  egg  markets  from  over¬ 
production  ?  Why  ? 

My  Position 

As  far  as  my  own  personal  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  I  am  uncertain 
about  questions  Number  1  and  2. 
As  far  as  questions  Number  3  and  4 
are  concerned,  I  have  made  my  own 
personal  decision  and  have  given  you 
the  answers  above. 

Now  write-  me,  wont  you ? 

*  *  * 

Tomato  Juice 

We  are  beginning  all  over  the  land 
to  feed  the  human  animal  better. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  yet  begin  to 
feed  our  children  as  well  as  we  feed 
our  baby  chicks.  If  you  don’t  believe 
this,  check  up  on  the  comparative  mor¬ 


tality  rates  and  the  gains  in  weight 
of  farm  children  and  baby  chicks. 

At  the  risk  of  having  the  Household 
Editor  kill  this  article,  I  am  going  to 
make  the  prediction  that  sometime  we 
will  feed  children  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  we  feed  baby  chicks  in  the 
Northeast  and  baby  pigs  in  the  Mid¬ 
west;  that  is,  we  will  hopper  f.eed  them. 

Instead  of  trying  to  adapt  baby’s 
stomach  at  an  early  age  to  three 
“squares”  a  day,  we  will  let  him  have 
the  same  chance  the  baby  colt  and  the 
baby  steer  has  to  eat  every  fifteen 
minutes  if  he  feels  like  it.  Also,  we 
will  furnish  him  with  simple  but  nu¬ 
tritious  food  instead  of  the  highly  sea¬ 
soned  abnormalities  which  our  per¬ 
verted  grown-up  tastes  recommend  to 
us  but  not  to  him. 

All  of  this  can  be  very  easily  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  some  company 
like  Jamesway  or  Crane,  Inc.,  get  out 
a  line  of  baby-hoppers.  These  could 
be  put  into  use  about  the  time  the 
baby  begins  to  crawl.  Then  instead  of 
roaming  around  on  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
sanitary  floor  and  sticking  his  little 
hands  into  all  kinds  of  forbidden  places 
looking  for  food,  baby  would  soon  learn 
to  make  a  bee-line  for  the  baby-feeder 
and  help  himself  to  some  truly  nutriti¬ 
ous  baby  mash  whenever  he  felt  like  it. 

Such  a  system  of  feeding  would 
probably  do  away  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  colic,  all  of  the  rickets,  and  most 
of  the  skin  diseases.  It  would  save 
mothers  a  lot  of  work  too. 

As  babies  grow  up,  the  hoppers  could 
be  moved  up  on  the  wall  and  some 
flavors  added  to  the  mashes  which 
would  attract  the  older  children  to  eat 
the  mixtures  adapted  to  their  ages  and 
weights.  Indeed,  the  system  could  be 
very  well  carried  on  into  school  age 
for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of 
under-nourished  and  scantily  fed  chil¬ 
dren  in  school. 

For  much  less  than  is  now  being 
spent  to  feed  the  under-nourished, 
there  could  be  placed  in  every  school¬ 
room  a  hopper  which  was  kept  full  of 
nutritious  pellets  of  some  Human  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  to  which  the  children  in  the 
school,  without  any  fuss  or  notice, 
might  have  free  access. 

From  my  experience  in  making 
Growing  Mashes  for  baby  chicks  and 
Calf  Meals,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
a  first  class  Baby  Starting  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash,  safe-guarded  with  every 


possible  sanitary  precaution,  could  be 
made  to  retail  at  well  under  $8.00  a 
hundred,  and  that  pelleted  Growing 
Mash  for  children  with  teeth  could  be 
made  to  retail  for  less. 

However,  I  haven’t  any  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  such  progress  made  in  my  day,  so 
I  am  coming  around  to  my  subject. 
Many  of  the  mashes  which  are  being 
made  into  dog  biscuit  and  the  like  con¬ 
tain  some  tomato  products.  This 
should  remind  us  to  pick  the  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  garden  and  can  as  many 
quarts  of  tomato  juice  as  possible.  A 
good  glass  of  tomato  juice  for  break¬ 
fast  this  winter  will  do  Junior  a  lot 
of  good,  and  won’t  hurt  Pa. 

Warning. — Excited  mothers  are  re¬ 
spectfully  requested  not  to  write  me 
about  my  advanced  ideas  in  baby  in¬ 
dustry.  I  can’t  defend  my  position; 
in  fact,  I  can’t  even  get  my  ideas  over 
in  my  own  family. 

*  *  * 

From  Illinois 

Mason  City,  HI., 
August  10,  1935. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Though  I  live  in  Illinois,  I  am  a 
very  interested  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  I  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est  this  spring  that  you  were  planting 
at  Sunnygables  seventeen  acres  of 
double  cross  corn  and  I  am  wondering 
how  it  is  getting  along.  Did  the  flood 
which  you  had  some  time  ago  ruin  it? 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself 
and  the  field  of  corn  which  I  am  grow¬ 
ing.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  print 
it  in  your  paper.  Instead  of  planting 
three  rows  of  pollen  parent  and  three 
rows  of  seed  parent  as  you  did,  I  plant¬ 
ed  one  of  pollen  parent  and  three  of 
seed  parent.  It  is  quite  a  task  to  de¬ 
tassel  thirty  acres  of  this,  but  after 
going  over  it  seven  times  we  got  the 
results  which  you  will  note  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  corn  has  been  inspected 
three  times  by  the  Illinois  State  Crop 
Improvement  Association  and  on  his 
last  trip  Dr.  Holbert  said  I  had  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  seed. 

In  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  ship¬ 
ped  over  70,000  bushels  of  corn  to 
eastern  farmers  for  seed,  so  I  feel  that 
I  am  closely  connected  with  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York.  I  also  grow  oats, 
Abbruzzi  rye,  and  Cayuga  soybeans. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(signed)  Ralph  McCoy. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  14,  1935 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

125. PO  TRAUO  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  anv  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Weatherby,  Agt. 
North  American  Ins.  Co. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Alden,  N.  Y. 


W m.  C.  Hasse. 


Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for 
the  premium  due  June  20th,  1935,  on  my  acci¬ 
dent  policy  and  my  wife’s  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  in¬ 
surance  claim,  which  I  received  about  one  year 
ago  will  say  that  at  the  time,  little  did  I  realize, 
that  in  less  than  a  year’s  time  I  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thirty  ($130)  dollars  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  automobile  accident. 

As  I  remarked  before  I  was  very  grateful  for 
the  prompt  and  ready  attention  given  my  claim 
and  no  one  knows  any  better  than  I,  what  the 
insurance  meant  to  me,  for  without  it,  I  would 
without  a  doubt,  still  be  saving  toward  a  doctor 
or  hospital  bill. 

I  have  recommended  your  insurance  to  several 
of  my  friends  and  one  man  in  Chemung  County 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  planned  to  inquire 
about  it,  even  though  he  has  quite  a  bit  of  in¬ 
surance. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  and  for  your 
kind  consideration,  I  wish  to  remain, 

Wm.  C.  Hasse. 


Claims  Recently  Paid 

t*aid  Policyholders  to  August  1,  1935  . . .  $398,721.17 

Paid  Policyholders  during  August  .  3,337.12 


$402,058.29 


Government  Cannot  Hire 

Everyone 

Correspondence  schools  that  coach 
students  for  civil  service  exams,  have 
multiplied  like  flies.  The  reason,  — 
hopes  of  a  government  job  have  bloom¬ 
ed  in  many  a  citizen’s  heart  because 
of  new  government  activities. 

Such  schools  can  be  classified  as 
good,  bad,  indifferent  and  terrible.  But 
no  matter  how  good  the  school,  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  cannot  GUARANTEE  you 
a  job.  It  may  help  you  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  mark  in  the  examination  and  thus 
get  your  name  nearer  the  top  of  the 
list.  But  if  you  must  spend  hard  earn¬ 
ed  money  at  least  let  us  check  the 
school’s  standing  for  you  before  you 
sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

*  *  * 

Mail  Box  Painters 

Some  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  “high  pressured”  by 
some  slick  mail  box  painters  who 
claimed  that  rural  mail  carriers  would 
not  deliver  mail  unless  mail  boxes  were 
painted  and  lettered  “R.F.D.”  Of 
course,  agents  had  the  right  paint  for 
only  50  cents. 

There  is  no  basis  for  this  story,  and 
we  hope  you  did  not  bite.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  take  license  numbers  of  cars 
carrying  strangers  who  tell  unlikely 

stories. 

*  *  * 

To  Make  Chicken  Stealing 
Less  Popular 

The  other  day  a  man  was  along  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Tattooing  Register¬ 
ing  Association  in  Michigan.  He  was  sell¬ 
ing  tattooing  outfits  and  signs  warning 
poultry  thieves  that  poultry  on  the  farm 
were  marked.  Is  that  concern  reliable? 

Yes!  Several  poultry  organizations  in 
the  Northeast  have  been  studying  this 
matter  of  stopping  chicken  stealing  and 
finally  decided  that  the  best  method 
was  to  hook  up  with  the  concern  men¬ 
tioned  and  put  on  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  just  as  many  poultrymen 
as  possible  in  the  Northeast  to  tattoo 
their  birds.  Each  man  has  an  individual 
tattoo  which  is  registered  not  only  with 
the  state  police  in  his  own  state  but  in 
other  states  in  the  Northeast.  If  a  good 
percentage  of  our  poultrymen  will  fol¬ 
low  this  practice,  it  seems  certain  that 
chicken  stealing  will  be  almost  wiped 
out. 

*  *  * 

Clever 

“I  sell  nursery  stock.  I  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  Mr.  Kusman  in  New 
York  and  sent  shrubs  C.O.D.  as  ordered. 
Later  the  man  called  again  and  asked 
permission  to  examine  them,  saying  he 
would  send  check  immediately.  I  releas¬ 
ed  them  but  have  received  no  check.” 

We  wrote  Mr.  Kusman  at  540  Ocean 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  From  there  the  let¬ 
ter  was  forwarded  to,  Atlantic  City  and 
from  there  returned  to  us  marked  “not 
found.” 

*  *  * 

Money  Without  Interest  Better 
Than  Stock  Without  Value 

If  you  get  a  long  distance  telephone 
call  urging  you  to  invest  your  money 
in  some  stock  with  an  expensive- 
sounding  name,  get  all  the  information 
you  can,  and  drop  us  a  line  the  same 
nay-  Meanwhile,  hang  on  to  your 
money. 

We  hear  that  C.  H.  Congdon,  who 
published  a  “tipster  sheet”  called'  the 
national  INVESTMENT  tran¬ 
script,  is  active  again.  The  Securi¬ 


ties  and  Exchange  Commission  obtain¬ 
ed  a  permanent  injunction  a  year  ago 
against  him  and  the  publication  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  sale  of  securities. 

*  *  * 

Pine  Valley  Rug  Co 

“If  you  receive  further  complaints 
against  the  Pine  Valley  Rug  Co.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know. 
I  am  sorry  that  there  have  been  any 
complications  but  no  one  will  suffer  any 
loss.” 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  from  an  at¬ 
torney  who  is  straightening  out  the 
affairs  of  the  Pine  Valley  Rug  Co.  If 
you  have  had  trouble  with  them  tell  us 
about  it  and  we  will  forward  the  facts 
to  him. 

*  *  * 

Buy  Back? 

"I  bought  rabbits  from  the  Englewood 
Fur  Farms  of  Independence,  Mo.,  on  the 
guarantee  that  they  would  buy  the  off¬ 
spring.  Now  that  I  have  rabbits  to  ship 
they  will  not  answer  my  letters.” 

This  firm,  mentioned  in  the  August 
31  issue,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
A  guarantee  is  only  as  good  as  the 
firm  that  backs  it  up.  We  have  con¬ 
sistently  advised  against  buying  live¬ 
stock  at  big  prices  because  someone 
promised  a  fine  market  for  all  the  de- 
scendents ! 

*  *  * 

Kaufman  Selling  Salve 

“I  had  an  experience  with  Fred  Kauf¬ 
man,  Jr.,  just  like  the  one  I  read  about 
in  American  Agriculturist.  He  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  gray  Plymouth  sedan.  He  sold  me 
six  dozen  boxes  of  salve  and  said  some 
Indians  would  be  along  to  put  on  a  show 
and  help  me  sell  it.” 

Since  a  subscriber  first  told  us  this 
Indian  story  similar  accounts  have 
come  to  us  from  Madison,  Oneida,  Scho¬ 
harie  and  Broome  Counties  in  New 
York.  None  have  seen  the  promised 
Indians!  Therefore  if  you  buy  salve 
from  Mr.  Kaufman  it  would  seem  wise 
to  discount  that  part  of  his  story. 

*  *  * 

No  Forwarding  Address 

I  shipped  a  case  of  large  white  eggs  to 
Bremmer  Bros  and  Ovitz,  Inc.,  1760  East 
172nd  St.,  New  York  City,  on  March  23rd. 
I  did  not  receive  any  return  for  them, 
nor  did  I  get  any  replies  to  letters  writ¬ 
ten  them  since  then. 

We  wrote  the  above  firm,  asking 
them  why  payment  had  not  been  made, 
and  the  letter  was  returned  to  us 
marked  “Moved.  Left  no  address.”  As 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
them.  ’ 

When  shipping  eggs,  be  sure  the 
dealer  you  select  is  reliable.  If  you 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  licensed  or 
bctoded,  write  us  and  we  will  get  the 
information  for  you.  You  wouldn’t 
trust  a  stranger  with  your  money. 
Why  trust  him  with  eggs.  Ask  us  for 
his  record  first. 

*  *  * 

Your  Thanks  is  Our  Pay 

I  received  yesterday,  a  check  for  $60 

from  the - for  which  I  feel  thankful 

to  you.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  would 
have  gotten  a  cent  without  your  help. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  Service  Bureau 
for  their  help,  and  think  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing,  and  will  continue  to  take 
the  paper. — Mrs.  C.  C.,  New  York. 

The  -  Company  sent  their  repre¬ 

sentative  to  us  and  the  seed  matter  is 
straightened  up,  thanks  to  your  help. 

— R.  E.,  New  York. 


F.  E.  Hadley,  Trumansburg, '  N.  Y . $  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  and  cuts 

C.  A.  Miller,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  1 .  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  arm 
J.  C.  Reigle,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — cont.  head  and  shoulders 

N.  D.  Nielson.  R.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  30.00 
Struck  by  auto — scalp  injuries 

Vivian  A.  Stepp,  Endicott,  N.  Y...'. .  30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  shoulder  &  bruises 

H.  P.  Decker,  R.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y . . .  40.00 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Mike  Lamitis,  N.  Brookfield,  N.  Y . . .  40.00 

Auto  collision — contused  chest 

Raymond  Rooney,  R.  2.  Jeffersonville,  Vt .  30.00 

Travel  accident — lacerated  hip  and  legs 

Charles  Beach,  Poultney.  Vt .  15-00 

Struck  by  truck — bruised  legs 

Isabel  Morris,  R.  I,  High  Falls,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises 
Lillian  Chamberlain.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident— inj.  head  and  arm 

Lizzie  Taylor,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — scalp  wound 

Joseph  Poplawski  Est.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Truck  accident — mortuary 

G.  C.  Pratt  Est..  Waterville,  Me .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

C.  E.  Cramer,  R.  I,  Fairplay,  Md. .  20.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  hip.  hand  and  wrist 

H.  L.  Rockwell.  R.  2.  Greene,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  leg 

Lila  G.  Hanck,  Peterboro.  N.  Y . . .  101.43 

Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle 

M.  G.  Stillwell,  Middletown,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised'  Chest 

Joseph  Knapp,  R.  3,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Struck  by  car — bruised  knee 

Mike  Selan,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  chest 

L.  L.  Garfield,  R.  2.  Chester,  Vt . . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  knee 

Felix  Bonnette,  R.  I.  Waterville,  Vt.- .  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruises  to  scalp 

O.  L.  Bishop,  Star  Route,  Brandon.  Vt.  9.28 

Struck  by  auto — bruises  and  sprains 

Georgeanna  Tallman,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Auto  hit  culvert — injuries 

Mrs.  Ronald  Bailey.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  21.43 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Norman  Johnson,  Mullica  Hill.,  N.  J .  17.14 

Auto  collision— contused  shoulder 
Russell  Houghtelling.  Lock  Sheldrake,  N.Y.  1.30.00 
Auto  accident — frac.  skull 

D.  M.  Spencer,  Canajoharie.  N.  Y .  52.86 

Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle  &  scapula 


J.  H.  Howard,  Sr..  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. .  52.86 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Alice  T.  Radley,  Stratford.  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

C.  W.  Libby.  Harrison.  Me .  130.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  thigh 

W.  A.  Jones,  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J. .  27.14 

Auto-  collision — inj.  chest,  eye.  nose 

C.  E.  Gibbs,  Pittsfield,  Me . 24.28 

Auto  accident — lacerated  face 

P.  R.  Smith.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  accident — general  bruises 

Irene  Palmer,  Cornish  Flat,  N.  H. .  50.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  arm  and  knee 

E.  H.  Palmer,  Cornish  Flat,  N.  H . .  50.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  ribs,  hand  and  side 

Inez  H.  Barnes,  Bath,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  left  ankle 

H.  G.  Stevens,  Morrisville,  Vt. .  94.28 

Auto  accident — frac.  collar  bone  &  arms 

Minnie  A.  Goddwin,  Lebanon,  N.  H. .  10.00 

Hit  by  car — inj.  ankle  and  leg 

K.  B.  Rose,  So.  Coventry,  Conn.  .  27.14 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face 

G.  H.  Clark,  R.  I,  Maybrook,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  jaw 

Frances  M.  Clark.  R.  I.  Maybrook.  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — bruised  knee 

W.  H.  Pratt,  R.  4,  Vergennes.  Vt. .  10.00 

Auto  accident — scalp  wound  and  bruises 

G.  A.  Avery.  .Nassau,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 
W.  H.  Muggle.  R.  I,  Southwick,  Mass. ....  30.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  thigh  and  head 

Agnes  M.  Muggle.  R.  I,  Southwick,  Mass .  20.00 

Auto  accident— gep.  contusions 

N.  H.  Kenyon.  Colchester,  Vt _ _ 30.00 

Auto  accident — scalp  wound 

F.  A.  Mayon,  Hollis.  N.  H . 50.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  shoulder 

Josep’h  Weare,  R.  I,  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H.  10.00 
Auto  accident — inj.  eye,  knee  and  chest 

Howard  Preston,  Wickatunk,  N.  J. _ _  30.00 

Auto  collision — scalp  injuries 

R.  P.  Abbott,  Lebanon,  N.  H . . .  5.00 

Struck  by  auto — -wrenched  knee  &  back 

Armand  Smith,  R.  I,  Collins,  -N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  chest,  internal  injuries 

J.  E.  Burch.  R.  I.  Granville.  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Auto  collision — cut  forehead  and  scalp 
Dominick  Desiato,  R.  1,  Willimantic,  Conn.  30.00 
Struck  by  truck — inj.  shoulder 

C.  J.  Rulon,  Magnolia,  N.  J .  20.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  knee  and  neck 
Harvey  Wakefield,  R.  I,  W.  Winfield.  N.  Y.  2S.0# 
Gored  by  a  bull — inj.  scalp  and  shoulder 


Keep  your  policy  renewed 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc . 

LIMITED  S1.00  POLICIES 
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Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  Membership-Reinforced  Cereal 
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The  Winners! 

Jewett  Grange  No.  1534 
-Palatine  Union  Grange  No.  580 
Forest  City  Grange  No.  288 
Canaseraga  Grange  No.  1268 
South  Onondaga  Grange  No.  830 
Tyre  City  Grange  No.  1304 
Cato  Grange  No.  1044 
Breakabeen  Grange  No.  764 
Metowee  Grange  No.  806 
Rosebocm  Grange  No.  1414 
Alden  Creek  Grange  No.  1403 
Duane  Grange  No.  1528 
Midland  Grange  No.  1071 
Bartonville  Grange  No.  589 
Mohican  Grange  No.  1300 


CONTEST 


G.L.F.  Quality 
Reinforced  Cereals 


This  Photograph ,* 

taken  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  shows  E.  J.  Walrath,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
presenting  the  check  for  $100.00  to  William  Peck, 
Master  of  Jewett  Grange  No.  1534,  winner  of 
first  prize  in  the  Grange  Membership-Reinforced 
Cereal  Contest. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  Master  of  New  York  State 
Grange,  Louis  J.  Taber,  National  Grange  Master, 
were  present  as  well  as  several  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Jewett  Grange,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 
Fifteen  cash  prizes  totalling  $350.00  were  awarded 
the  local  grtnges  that  gained  most  new  members 
and  which  showed  highest  percentage  of  member¬ 
ship  had  purchased  G.L.F.  Reinforced  Cereals. 

Besides  introducing  reinforced  cereals  to 
thousands  of  New  York  farm  families  this  contest 
helped  to  secure  5,318  new  members  for  local 
granges,  giving  New  York  a  leading  place  among 
all  the  states  in  number  of  new  grange  mem¬ 
bers  this  year. 


These  Reinforced  Cereals  were  originated 
at  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University  and  are  manufactured  by  the  G.L.F. 
under  license  from  the  Cornell  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc. 

They  are  delicious,  nourishing  cereals  whose 
food  value  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  dried  skimmed  milk. 

Reinforced  Cereals  are  superior  to  straight 
cereals,  because  the  cereal  protein  has  been 
supplemented  by  milk  protein.  The  quality  of 
the  protein  is  therefore  higher.  Reinforced 
cereals  contain  two  to  three  times  as  much 
calcium  and  a  greater  amount  of  phosphorus 
than  straight  cereals.  Calcium  and  phosphorus 
are  important  food  elements  for  building  bones 
and  teeth. 

Though  of  more  food  value,  Reinforced 
Cereals  cost  less  than  comparable  straight 
cereals.  These  are  not  just  breakfast  foods  but 
may  be  served  in  many  attractive  and  appetizing 
ways  as  described  in  the  new  G.  L.  F.  Book  of 
Foods  for  Farm  Families.  You  may  get  a  free 
copy  of  this  booklet  from  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency. 

MILKOATO  — This  cereal  is  composed 
of  the  finest  quality  rolled  oats  reinforced  with 
a  large  quantity  of  dry  skim  milk.  Corn  sugar 
and  salt  are  added  for  flavor.  You  need  only  to 
try  Milkoato  once  to  learn  that  this  reinforced 
oat  cereal  does  have  a  finer  flavor  than  plain 


rolled  oats.  Milkoato  also  has  more  mineral, 
vitamin  and  other  food  value  than  the  plain  oat 
cereal. 

MILKWHEATO  — Composed  of  the 
whole  wheat  grain  ground,  to  which  is  added 
wheat  embryo  (the  germ).  The  vitamin  B  con¬ 
tent  is  more  than  doubled  by  this  added  wheat 
germ.  It  is  also  reinforced  with  dried  skimmed 
milk  and  salt  added  for  flavor. 

MILKORNO  — Consists  of  table  corn 
meal,  dried  skimmed  milk,  corn  sugar  and  salt. 
This  reinforced  cereal  excels  corn  meal  in  pro¬ 
tein,  mineral,  vitamin,  and  other  food  value  as 
well  as  palatability.  Each  pound  of  Milkorno 
contains  the  equivalent  of  1  quart  of  liquid  skim 
milk,  ideal  food  supplement  to  corn. 

G.L.F.  Reinforced  Cereals  are  sacked  in  2 
and  5  pound  packages  and  are  available  at 
surprisingly  low  cost  through  your  local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 


*  Left  to  right:  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Allan  Peck 
and  his  daughter  Frances,  E.  J.  Walrath,  Wm. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Wm.  Peck,  Mrs.  Arthur  Speen- 
burgh,  Arthur  Speenburgh,  Louis  J.  Taber 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


The  School  with  the  Curtains 


LONG  REFORE  I  had  seen  the  inside  of 
Gate  School,  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  I  used  to  wonder  about  it.  At  its  win¬ 
dows  were  both  shades  and  curtains  —  plain, 
cream-colored  curtains  —  and  I  never  passed 
bv  the  school  without  wondering  what  kind 
of  a  teacher  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  up 
those  curtains  and  see  that  they  were  kept 
clean,  and  what  sort  of  a  school  was  going 
on  behind  those  curtains. 

When  finally  my  curiosity  led  me  to  the 
door  of  the  school,  T  found  the  promise  of  the 
curtains  fulfilled.  Gate  School  is  so 
unusual  that  I  feel  I  must  write  about 
it,  and  about  its  remarkable  teacher, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Sinsabaugh. 

Mrs.  Sinsabaugh  is  a  farmer’s  wife, 
and  lives  on  a  dairy  farm  one  mile 
from  her  school.  Thirteen  years  ago 
she  consented  to  fill  out  a  term  there, 
and  has  been  at  Gate  School  ever 
since.  Offers  have  come  to  her  to 
teach  in  bigger  schools  and  she  has 
refused  them  all  —  partly  because  the 
school  is  so  close  to  her  farm  home, 
but  mainly  because  she  is  not  sure  an¬ 
other  teacher  would  stay  long  enough 
and  have  sufficient  patience  to  build 
up  the  kind  of  school  she  knows  her 
pupils  need. 

The  majority  of  children  in  Gate 
School  come  from  the  homes  of  par¬ 
ents  who  work  on  the  “black  dirt”  of  Orange 
County.  This  enormously  rich  soil,  known  to 
reach  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  is  used  to  raise 
chiefly  onions,  lettuce,  and  celery.  During  the 
growing  season  men,  women  and  children  must 
spend  all  the  time  they  possibly  can  keeping 
the  weeds  out  of  the  different  plots,  on  whose 
various  squares  and  oblongs  the  crops  trace 
a  vivid  pattern  of  long,  green  lines. 

About  thirty-one  boys  and  girls  come  to 
Gate  School  each  year,  and  Mrs.  Sinsabaugh 
studies  every  one  of  them  individually.  Last 
year,  a  “new”  boy  arrived  and  entered  5th 
grade.  He  couldn’t  spell,  he  couldn’t  write  a 
complete  sentence.  Instead  of  giving  him  up 
as  a  hopelessly  bad  speller,  his  teacher  put 
him  in  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grade  spelling  classes  —  all  at  once!  —  with 
the  result  that  he  improved  rapidly  and 
went  to  Goshen  school  this  fall  (Gate 
School  ends  at  6th  grade)  free  of  the  heavy 
handicap  of  being  a  bad  speller. 


On  the  large,  well  shaded  playground,  protected 
from  the  heavy  traffic  of  Route  17  by  a  strong 
wire  fence,  the  children  have  swings  and  teeter- 
totters.  In  the  circle  at  the  left  is  Gate  School  — 
The  School  with  the  Curtains. 


Few  homes  have  a  better 
atmosphere  than  that  which 
reigns  at  Gate  School.  There 
is  peace  and  order,  a  sense  of 
security,  and  fair  play,  and 
work  is  made  a  joyful  accom¬ 
plishment.  I  felt  this  before 
1  had  been  in  the  school  five 
minutes,  for  the  happy  faces 
of  the  children  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  would  rather  be 
right  there  than  anywhere  else. 

The  walls  of  the  classroom  are  freshly 
painted  and  decorated  with  an  interesting  va¬ 
riety  of  pictures.  The  floor  is  hard  wood,  easy 
to  keep  clean.  The  stove,  instead  of  being  a 
black  pot-bellied  monster,  is  one  of  the  block 
variety  in  a  warm,  dark  red,  the  kind  adver¬ 
tised  to  make  the  cellar  look  like  a  playroom. 
At  the  back  of  the  room  is  a  large  victrola, 
used  in  a  music  appreciation  course  to  teach 
the  children  time  and  rhvthm  as  well  as  mel¬ 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Sinsabaugh,  farmer's 
wife,  who  for  thirteen  years  has 
steadfastly  refused  offers  to  teach  in 
bigger  —  but  not  better  —  schools. 


ody.  Two  improvements  are 
to  be  made  this  year.  Full- 
length  window  screens  are  be¬ 
ing  built  to  keep  out  the  flies 
and  a  cabinet  is  being  made  to 
keep  the  children’s  lunch  boxes 
in.  The  school  already  has 
an  artesian  well,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  drinking  fountain. 

On  the  front  wall  of  the 
school-room  hang  two  pieces 
of  printed  paper,  which  Mrs. 
Sinsabaugh  says  are  her  big¬ 
gest  help  in  keeping  up  the 
daily  progress  of  the  children 
and  in  banishing  the  bugbear 
of  discipline.  One  page  is 
headed  “Honor  Roll”  and 
lists  six  honor  points  which  a 
child  must  gain  every  day  in 
order  to  be  an  honor  pupil.  These  are : 

1.  Prepare  lessons  each  day  and  be  ready  to 
recite  at  class  time. 

2.  Prepare  all  written  work  neatly,  correct 
it  carefully,  and  hand  it  in  on  time. 

3.  Come  to  school  on  time  and  be  absent 
only  with  a  legal  excuse. 

4.  Be  quiet  when  classes  are  reciting.  Obey 
rules  in  school  and  on  playground.  Play  fair 
in  lessons  and  in  sports.  ( Turn  to  Page  iq) 
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Yon  cannot  afford  to  be  without 

Tinstone  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

for  Fail  and  Winter  use  on  you 
car,  truck  and  tractor.  You  will 
not  need  chains!  They  will  give 
you  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
save  yon  money! 


TOWN.. 
R.  F.  D... 


..STATE.. 


ListentotheVoiceof Firestone— _ featuring  Margaret 
Speaks,  Soprano,  with  the  Firestone  Choral 
Symphony,  and  William  Daly's  Orchestra — every 
Monday  night  over  N.  B.  C.  Nationwide  Network 


_  * 

Fall  rains  and  winter  snows  present 
a  transportation  problem  to  farmers.  Firestone 
solved  this  problem  when  they  developed  the 
complete  line  of  Ground  Grip  Tires  for  cars, 
trucks,  tractors  and  all  farm  implements.  There 
are  three  patented  features  that  give  Firestone 
Tires  super-traction  in  mud,  snow,  sand,  gravel 
or  soft  ground  of  any  kind. 


/  (arm.. 


.Acres 


I  own  a - Tractor 


1-  Gum-Dipped 
Cord  Body 

The  High  Stretch 
Cord  Body  of 
Firestone  Tires  is 
Gum-Dipped 
(soaked  in  liquid 
rubber)  giving 
extra  strength  and 
longer  flexing  life 
to  withstand  the 
terrific  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  extra 
pulling  power  with 
only  twelve  pounds 
of  air  pressure. 
Firestone  Tires  are 
the  only  tires  built 
that  are  Gum- 
Dipped. 


2.  Ground  Grip 
T  read 

Built  with  54% 
additional  tough 
rubber  and  scientif¬ 
ically  designed 
with  heavy  cross 
bars  and  deep 
grooves  that  are 
self-cleaning 
(chains  are  not 
necessary),  giving 
super-traction  and 
long  wear.  The  bars 
of  rubber  are  so 
placed  that  they 
will  not  bump  when 
used  on  paved 
roads. 


3.Two  Extra  Layers 
of  Gum-Dipped 
Cords 

This  exclusive 
construction  feature 
locks  the  thick, 
heavy  tread  securely 
to  the  Gum-Dipped 
cord  body,  making 
them  one  insepa¬ 
rable  unit.  This 
makes  practical  the 
use  of  a  wider, 
flatter,  thicker, 
deeper  non-skid 
Firestone  tread  with 
higher  shoulders 
and  more  and 
tougher  rubber. 


If  you  have  not  already  received  your  copy  of  the  ne<w 
Firestone  Farm  Catalog ,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail 
today !  This  catalog  tells  you  how  Firestone  Tires  and 
Auto  Supplies  will  serve  you  better  and  save  you  money 


NAME _ _ 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Department  AA-928  .  .  Farm  Division — AKRON,  OHIO 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Farm  Tire  Catalog. 


_ FOR  CARS _ 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . $  7*85 

4.75/5.00-19 .  8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 .  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 .  10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 .  10.65 

6.00-16 . 11.95 


HEAVY  DUTY 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . $  9*80 

4. 75/5.00-19 .  10.60 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 .  10.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 12.50 

5.25/5.50-18 .  12*75 

6.00-16 .  14*15 


OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 


FOR  TRACTORS 

GROUND  GRIP  TYPE 

CHEVRON  TYPE 

5.50- 16  $11.05 

7.50- 18..  17*45 
9.00-36..  73*95 

11.25-24  66.60 

5.50- 16  .$  9*40 

7.50- 18  .  14*85 

9.00-36..  62.85 

11.25-24..  $6.60 

OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 

32x6  $27*65 

32x6  H.D.  36.25 
6.00-20...  16.95 
6.50-20...  21*95 
7.00-20...  29*10 


7.50- 20....  $35*20 

7.50- 24....  39*00 

8.25- 20...,  49*30 

8.25- 24....  54*75 
9.00-20  ...  60.75 


OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 


Guarantee  —  This  heavy, 
Super-Traction  tread  is  guaranteed 
not  to  loosen  from  the  tire  body 
under  any  conditions,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


SPECIFY  FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  ON  YOUR  NEW  EQUIPMENT 


Gir-  -.-*5 

I  “ 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Other  Side 

REFERRING  to  the  case  headed 
“Sauce  for  the  Gander’’  on  page  2  of 
the  August  17  issue,  I.  W.  Heaps,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Maryland  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.,  gives  the  association’s 
side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Heaps  states  that  the  contract 
signed  by  our  subscriber  has  a  clause 
stating  that  it  shall  not  be  considered  a, 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  if  it  is  unable  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  members’  milk  during  any  part  of  the 
contract  period.  It  became  impossible  to 
sell  the  milk  unless  members  signed  new 
and  slightly  different  contracts,  which 
opportunity  was  given  to  all,  but  which 
our  subscriber  did  not  choose  to  do. 

As  is  our  usual  custom,  we  are  glad  to 
give  both  sides  of  this  case. 

♦  *  * 

Bottle  Shaped  Milk  Truck 

I  noticed  the  picture  of  the  milk  truck 
on  page  10  of  the  August  17th  issue  and  I 
am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a  similar  truck 
used  in  New  York  City  as  evidence  that 
we  are  not  letting  the  Midwest  steal  the 
march  on  us.  This  milk  bottle  truck  and 
others  like  it  went  into  service  almost  a  , 
year  ago  and  received  some  public  and 
trade  publicity  in  daily  papers  but  not 
much  in  farm  papers. — H.  A.  Ross. 

*  *  * 

Ambitious  Pig 

Would  it  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
especially  those  interested  in  pig  raising, 
to  hear  of  a  cross-bred  pig  weighing  272 
lbs.  at  the  age  of  six  months?  Have  you 
heard  of  another  as  heavy  at  this  age? 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  good  things 
in  your  farm  paper. — S.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Cook  Husbands 

Many  husbands  are  utterly  spoiled  by 
mismanagement  in  cooking  and  so  are  not 
tender  and  good.  Some  women  go  about  it 
as  if  their  husbands  were  bladders,  and 
blow  them  up;  others  let  them  freeze  by 
their  carelessness  and  indifference.  Some 
keep  them  in  a  stew  by  irritating  ways 
and  words;  others  roast  them,  and  others 
keep  them  in  a  pickle  all  their  lives.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  any  husband  will 
be  tender  and  good,  managed  in  this  way; 
but  they  are  really  delicious  when  proper¬ 
ly  treated.  In  selecting  your  husband,  you 
should  not  be  guided  by  the  silvery  ap¬ 
pearance  as  in  buying  mackerel,  nor  by 
the  golden  tint  as  if  you  wanted  salmon. 
Be  sure  to  select  him  yourself,  as  tastes 
differ.  Do  not  go  to  the  market  for  him, 
as  the  best  are  always  brought  to  the 
door.  It  is  far  better  to  have  none  unless 
you  will  patiently  learn  how  to  cook  him. 

A  preserving  kettle  of  the  finest  porcelain 
is  best,  but  if  you  have  nothing  better 
than  an  earthenware  pipkin,  it  will  do 
with  care.  See  that  the  linen  in  which 
you  wrap  him  is  nicely  Washed  and  mend¬ 
ed,  with  the  required  number  of  buttons 
and  strings  nicely  sewed  on.  Tie  him  in 
a  kettle  by  a  strong  silken  cord  called 
Comfort,  as  the  one  called  Duty  is  apt  to 
be  weak.  He  is  apt  to  fly  out  of  the  kettle 
and  be  burned  and  crusty  on  the  edges, 
since,  like  crabs  and  lobsters,  you  have  to 
cook  him  while  alive.  Make  a  clear,  steady 
fire  out  of  love,  neatness  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  set  him  as  near  this  as  seems  to 
agree  with  him.  If  he  sputter  and  fizz,  do 
not  be  anxious  about  him;  some  husbands 
do  this  until  they  are  quite  done.  Add  a 
little  sugar  in  the  form  of  what  confec¬ 
tioners  call  kisses,  but  no  vinegar  or  pep¬ 
per  must  be  used  on  any  account.  A  little 
spice  improves  them,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  care  and  judgment.  Do  not  stick  any 
sharp  instruments  into  him  to  see  if  he 
is  becoming  tender;  stir  him  gently, 
watch  the  while,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
know  when  he  is  done.  If  thus  treated 
you  will  find  him  very  digestible,  agreeing 
nicely  with  you  and  the  children,  and  he 
will  keep  as  long  as  you  wish,  unless  you 
become  careless  and  set  him  in  too  cold 
a  place. 

Editor-’s  Note  :  Many  were  the  replies  to 
Mrs.  W.  S.  D.’s  request  for  cooking  a  hus¬ 
band  ;  the  ladies  know  how  to  keep  us 
men  in  a  stew.  But  after  all  the  direc¬ 
tions  might  be  much  worse ! 

*  *  * 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  recent  article  on  knotter  troubles.  It 
was  so  thorough  and  timely  and  is  worth 
many  dollars  to  anyone  who  operates  a 
binder. — W.  A.  B. 
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Before  these  two  heifers  freshened,  they  were  in  equally  good  flesh.  The  one 
at  the  right,  held  by  the  author,  had  grain  and  hay  for  several  weeks  to  get  her 
into  good  condition.  She  will  certainly  produce  more  milk  than  the  one  at  the 
left  who,  because  of  an  earlier  service  than  the  one  recorded,  freshened  several 
weeks  sooner  than  expected,  so  got  no  conditioning  and  now  looks  mighty  thin. 

Thin  C  ows  Mean 
Skinny  Wlilk  Checks 


THE  SIZE  of  your  winter  milk  checks  will 
depend  on  the  production  of  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers  that  freshen  this  fall,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  production  will  depend  on  the  condition 
these  animals  are  in  when  they  freshen. 

Have  you  ever  brought  a  heifer  or  dry  cow 
near  freshening  into  the  barn  from  pasture  at 
this  time  of  year,  apparently  in  good  flesh,  only 
to  be  surprised  at  how  thin  she  looked  after 
freshening?  If  you  have,  I  am  pretty  sure  you 
have  also  been  sadly  disappointed  because  she 
did  not  produce  as  much  milk  as  you  had  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  year. 

Pasture  is  a  good  feed,  one  of  the  best,  but 
without  something  more,  a  cow  that  looks  to  be 
in  good  condition  will  have  a  soft  flesh,  will  lose 
a  lot  of  weight  at  freshening  time,  and  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  put  that  weight  back.  No 
pasture  is 'good  enough  to  condition  heifers  and 
cows  for  freshening  but,  because  pastures  have 
been  so  good  this  fall,  the  temptation  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  and  leave  heifers  and  dry  cows 
out  late,  has  been  even  greater  than  usual. 

Our  experience  shows  that  a  heifer  should 
have  some  feed  in  addition  to  pasture  for  at 
least  six  weeks  before  calving,  and  a  cow  that  is 
not  dry  more  than  eight  weeks  should  have  some 
grain  through  the  entire  dry  period.  The  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  needed  varies  widely.  If 
the  pasture  furnishes  all  the  grass  the  cows  can 
eat,  four  pounds  of  a  fitting  ration  per  animal 
per  day  will  be  enough,  but  if  the  pasture  is  poor 
or  if  the  cow  is  very  thin,  she  may  need  as  much 
ns  eight  pounds. 

When  pastures  are  short,  we  have  always  had 
best  results  from  giving  at  least  one  good  feed¬ 
ing  of  hay  a  day  in  addition  to  the  fitting  ration. 


This  basement,  with  its  feed  rack,  provides  shelter  from  cold  rains 
and  a  place  to  eat  hay  for  a  bunch  of  heifers  on  late  pasture. 


It  is  economical  and  we  find  that  cows  freshen  in 
better  condition  than  when  they  get  large  amounts 
of  grain  but  no  hay.  Pasture  plus  grain  and 
some  hay  produces  hard  flesh  and  when  the  cow 
freshens,  she  will  lose  little  weight. 

If  dry  cows  and  heifers  are  running  with  the 
milking  herd  or  if  their  pasture  is  near  the  barn, 
I  like  to  bring  them  into  the  barn  with  the  other 
cows,  as  this  makes  it  easy  to  check  up  on  their 
general  condition  and  to  give  them  whatever  ex¬ 
tra  feed  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  in  a  pasture  at  some  distance  from  the  barn, 
some  other  way  will  have  to  be  figured  out. 
We  have  one  outlying  pasture  in  which  is  an 
old  basement  barn  used  for  hay  storage.  For 
a  few  dollars  we  built  a  long  hay  rack  and  feed 
box  in  the  basement,  which  makes  a  fine  place 


Although  these  heifero 
have  wonderful  pasture,  they 
leave  it  frequently  and  eat  quantities  of  poor  hay 
clipped  from  pastures  that  got  ahead  of  the  cows. 


for  any  animals  that  need  extra  feed. 

Such  a  basement  is  ideal  for  heifers 
under  a  year  old.  They  get  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pasture  but  are  protected 
from  cold  fall  rains ;  they  can  be  fed 
when  necessary;  and  it  requires  very  lit¬ 
tle  labor  to  care  for  them.  In  another 
small  pasture  lot  we  have  built  a  hay  rack 
and  feed  box  between  posts  securely  set 
in  the  ground.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
hay  these  heifers  will  eat  when  running 
on  pasture  that  is  providing  plenty  of 
grass.  The  hay  is  not  even  good  qual¬ 
ity,  being  the  stuff  we  cut  in  some  pas¬ 
tures  that  got  ahead  of  the  cows.  I  first 
got  the  idea  that  heifqps  wanted  hay  when  I 
saw  them  leaving  some  first  class  pasture  to 
browse  around  some  spots  where  the  grass  had 
grown  tall.  It  has  helped  us  to  grow  some  heifers 
with  a  great  capacity  to  eat  and  produce  milk. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  extravagant 
to  give  this  extra  feed  to  cows  and  heifers  be¬ 
fore  they  freshen,  but  it  pays.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  used  can  be  saved  during  the 
winter  because  cows  and  heifers  will  go  into 
the  barn  thrifty  and  in  excellent  growing  con¬ 
dition. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  have  a  better 
animal  and  when  she  freshens  you  will  find  that 
milk  production  will  be  better  and  will  continue 
better  throughout  the  year  than  from  cows  or 
heifers  with  just  as  good  breeding  but  which 
were  thin  at  freshening  time. 
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A  Yardstick  for  Political  Parties 

N  these  times,  when  politics,  government,  and 
economics  are  all  sofnixed  together,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  non-partisan  paper  like  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  state  its  beliefs  and  oppose  measures 
harmful  to  farmers  without  being  misunderstood 
and  accused  of  favoring  some  political  party. 
Especially  is  this  difficult  when  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  is  on. 

We  are,  for  example,  opposed  to  several  of 
the  New  Deal  policies  as  they  apply  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
necessarily  favor  Republican  policies  or  candi¬ 
dates.  or  that  we  condemn  all  Democratic  work. 
American  Agriculturist  does  not  believe  in  the 
AAA’s  policy  of  regimentation  and  of  making 
things  scarce.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  crop 
control  without  complete  regimentation  of  every 
crop  And  farmer.  This  Americans  will  not 
permit. 

Such  huge  government  spending  as  we  have 
today  goes  too  far.  Some  is  necessary.  Danger¬ 
ous  also,  is  so  much  government  in  business. 
Centralization  of  such  tremendous  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  government  is  contrary  to 
American  standards  and  will  lead  to  grave 
trouble,  perhaps  to  dictatorship,  when  the  wrong 
man  becomes  President.  Like  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  this  northeastern  farm  country,  we  believe 
in  personal  initiative  and  individualism,  and  do 
not  believe  that  inexperienced  politicians  can 
manage  farming  or  business  as  well  as  the  men 
who  have  had  a  lifetime  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  their  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Republican  administrations  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Remember  the  scandals  in 
the  Harding  regime ;  remember  also  that  when 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  assumed 
office  they  faced  the  worst  emergency  since  the 
Civil  War.  Banks  were  broken  down,  millions 
were  out  of  work,  farm  prices  were  approaching 
zero,  farm  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  mortgage 
foreclosure  hung  over  thousands  of  American 
farms.  Hoover  and  the  Republicans  did  nothing. 
The  Republican  Farm  Board  was  no  better  than 
the  Democratic  AAA.  Both  prove  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  government  price  pegging.  From  the 
beginning  Roosevelt  got  action.  Many  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  now  going  too  far,  but  in  spite  of  our 
criticisms  let  us  be  fair  and  admit  that  Americans 
prefer  a  “do  something”  policy  to  a  “do  nothing” 
policy.  We  are  a  people  of  action.  Prompt  ac¬ 
tion  saved  the  banks.  Today  deposits  are  guar¬ 
anteed,  and  probably  there  never  can  be  another 
banking  crisis  as  grave  as  that  of  March  i,  1932. 

Farm  credit  laws  have  been  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  do  more  service,  thereby  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  from  foreclosure  and  enabling 
thousands  of  other  farmers  to  obtain  necessary 
credit.  Best  of  all,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
devalued  the  dollar,  probably  not  as  much  as  it 
should  have,  but  certainly  enough  to  turn  prices, 
particularly  of  farm  products,  upward.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  both  business  and  agriculture  are  to¬ 
day  vastly  improved  over  what  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depression.  No  doubt  some  of 
this  improvement  would  have  come  anyway,  but 
let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

So  far  as  political  parties  are  concerned,  the 
less  farmers  pin  their  hopes  on  them  the  better 
off  they  will  be.  If  you  are  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  because  your  father  was,  you  are  to¬ 


day  voting  for  many  principles  exactly  contrary 
to  the  original  ones  of  your  party.  For  example, 
New  Deal  Democrats  are  centralizing  power  in 
Washington,  and  from  time  immemorial  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  opposed  to  centrali¬ 
zation.  The  Democratic  south  fought  the  Civil 
War  largely  on  the  principle  of  state  rights  as 
opposed  to  centralization.  Many  old  time  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  therefore  bitterly  opposed  to  New 
Deal  policies ;  similarly,  thousands  of  Republi¬ 
cans  would  like  to  see  somewhat  more  liberal 
policies  than  those  advocated  by  The  Old  Guard. 

The  policy  of  American  Agriculturist  is  the 
policy  which  it  seems  to  us  should  be  that  of 
ever)-  citizen ;  we  condemn  that  which  is  bad  in 
every  party  and  support  the  best  in  both ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  relation  of  this  publication  to  poli¬ 
tics  is  concerned,  we  are  neither  for  Republicans 
nor  for  Democrats  as  such.  We  are  first,  last, 
and  always  for  agriculture  in  general,  and  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture  in  particular,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  oppose  and  to  support  the  issues  and 
policies  of  all  parties  entirely  on  our  judgment 
of  what  these  parties,  their  policies,  and  their 
candidates  are  doing  or  can  do  for  farming  and 
farmers. 

If  Not  AAA  Control,  What  Then? 

AST  time  Dan  Dean,  potato  grower  of 
Nichols,  New  York,  known  to  potato  grow¬ 
ers  everywhere,  was  in  this  office,  much  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  unwise  new  AAA  potato  bill, 
we  said  to  him :  “Dan,  if  you  potato  growers 
don’t  want  government  to  control  production  of 
the  potato  crop,  what  can  be  done  to  give  the 
better  class  growers  a  reasonable  chance  to  grow 
potatoes  profitably?  Put  it  another  way,  Dan, 
if  you  were  editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
what  would  you  emphasize  that  growers  do  to 
help  themselves?” 

Without  hesitation  Dan  answered :  “There  is 
no  question  that  constantly  increasing  production 
is  a  grave  problem.  More  study  and  better  ma¬ 
chinery  methods  make  it  easier  to  grow  big 
yields  than  it  used  to  be,  with  the  result  the 
potato  farmers,  like  other  farmers,  are  in  a  great 
competitive  race.  I  see  no  answer  to  this  except 
to  try  to  raise  the  quality  in  potatoes,  here  in  the 
Northeast  and  constantly  work  to  lower  our  own 
costs  of  production.” 

That  answer  of  Dan’s  interested  us  because  he 
is  an  eminently  practical  grower.  His  remarks 
about  the  lower  cost  of  production  apply  not 
only  to  potatoes  but  to  everything  the  farmer 
grows-. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  price  that  the  consumer 
will  pay  for  any  product,  be  it  milk,  potatoes, 
or  what  have  you.  When  that  limit  is  reached, 
the  consumer  buys  canned  milk  in  the  place  of 
fluid,  and  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  substitutes  for 
potatoes.  Tt  is  nonsense  for  farmers  to  talk 
about  getting  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit 
from  a  sales  standpoint  alone.  No  organization 
nor  government  control  scheme  in  the  world  can 
set  a  price  that  will  stick  if  the  farmer’s  original 
costs  of  production  are  too  high. 

To  sum  this  up,  we  are  sure  that  Dan  Dean 
is  right.  About  the  farmer’s  only  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  from  now  on  is  producing  a  product 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  other  fellow’s,  and  at 
costs  low  enough  so  it  will  sell  without  killing 
the  demand.  Of  course,  dealers’  costs  must  be 
kept  down  also. 


“A  Grand  Experience” 

HAT  a  lot  is  now  done  for  boys  and  girls 
that  was  not  done  for  us  when  we  were 
young!  No  one  can  ever  measure  the  contribu¬ 
tion  that  is  being  made  to  our  young  people  by 
such  organizations  as  the  4-H  and  Young  Farm¬ 
ers’  clubs,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Junior 
Granges.  In  the  same  class  are  the  organized 
summer  camps  for  young  people,  conducted  by 
the  Scouts  and  various  other  organizations. 

We  recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Camp 
Miniwanca,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
conducted  by  the  American  Youth  Foundation, 
whose  leading  spirit  is  William  IT.  Danforth  of 
St.  Louis.  High  schools,  colleges,  business 
offices,  church  organizations,  and  4-H  clubs  each 
contributed  its  quota  of  girls  to  the  total  of  250, 
and  they  were  given  two  weeks  of  intensive  or¬ 
ganized  activities  in  the  art  of  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  others  to  live.  In  the  morning  they  attended 
lectures  by  famous  ministers,  teachers,  and 
philosophers;  in  the  afternoon  they  all  partici¬ 
pated  in  organized  sports.  After  the  girls  went 
home,  250  boys  were  given  the  same  opportun¬ 
ity.  Never  before  have  we  been  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  can  be  done  for  young  folks 
in  a  brief  two  weeks. 

Because  of  our  belief  in  what  such  a  camp  can 
do  for  boys  and  girls,  we  conducted  a  little  con¬ 
test  during  the  spring  to  locate  a  worthy  boy 
and  send  him  to  Camp  Miniwanca.  Matthias 
Smith  of  Worcester,  New  York,  won  the  con¬ 
test.  Below  is  what  he  wrote  when  he  got  back. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  or  woman  and  would 
like  to  go  next  year,  write  to  us. 

“The  trip  was  most  valuable  and  enjoyable.  The 
camp  with  its  talented  leaders  is  indeed  a  challenge 
to  anyone  to  do  his  best.  As  in  my  case,  two  weeks 
at  Camp  Miniwanca  is  one  of  the  ‘grandest’  experi¬ 
ences  in  any  young  fellow’s  life.  May  I  again  thank 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  opportunity  to 
attend  this  camp,  and  tell  them  that  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  for  them,  I  am  at  their  service.” 

Chestnut 

ANY  a  long  day  of  hard  work  in  the  hay 
fields  and  with  silo-filling  and  threshing 
gangs  has  been  lightened  by  the  American  char¬ 
acteristic  of  trying  to  get  a  joke  on  someone  else. 
It  always  makes  me  laugh  to  read  or  hear  again 
some  of  this  old-time  American  humor,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  about  the  man  on  one  end  of 
the  crosscut  saw  whining  that  he  didn’t  mind  the 
other  fellow  riding,  but  just  couldn’t  stand  it  to 
have  him  drag  his  feet. 

Then  there  is  the  old  farm  chestnut  of  the 
hayfields  about  the  hired  man  pitching  hay  so 
slowly  that  the  farmer  had  to  sight  along  the 
fence  posts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  hired 
man  was  moving. 

My  friend,  C.  B.  O’Dell  of  Erieville,  New 
York,  contributes  one  about  the  aged  farmer  who 
was  bragging  to  his  two  sons  that  he  held  the 
championship  in  his  younger  days  of  loading  hay. 
He  claimed  that  he  could  still  load  faster  than 
the  sons  Could  pitch  on.  A  bet  was  laid,  and 
the  boys  began  to  pitch  as  they  never  had  before. 
The  old  man  got  on  very  well  for  a  short  time, 
but  finally  about  all  he  could  do  was  to  climb  on 
each  forkful  as  it  was  pitched  to  him.  All  the 
time  he  kept  yelling  for  more  hay.  At  last  the 
load  assumed  a  streamline  effect  and  became  so 
narrow  that  the  old  man  fell  off.  Scrambling  to 
his  feet  he  yelled : 

“I  didn’t  fall  off  that  load.  You  two  boys  are 
so  danged  slow  I  had  to  come  down  for  more 
hay!” 
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/n  this  p/ace  of  worship  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
famous  “Liberty  or  Death ”  address.  There 
is  a  peace  and  rest  to  the  spirit  in  the 
silence  of  an  old  church  and  in  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 


MORE  THAN  400  years  ago,  William 
Tyndale,  in  a  bitter  argument  with 
a  high  church  man  over  Tyndale'? 
efforts  to  translate  the  Bible,  said  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  “If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years 
will  cause  the  boy  who  driveth  the  plow  to  know 
more  of  the  scriptures  than  thou  dost.”  Because 
of  persecution,  Tyndale  was  forced  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  English.  Later  he  was  executed  for 
heresy  in  1536,  but,  like  John  Brown  of  Harpers 
Ferry,  “his  soul  goes  marching  on,”  for  his  great 
work  succeeded,  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
much  as  it  is  today  opened  the  way  for  the  first 
printed  Bible,  and  once  in  print  it  became  the 
most  valuable,  the  most  prized  single  possession 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1935,  a  National 
Commemoration  Committee,  composed  of  out¬ 
standing  American  leaders  and  writers,  has  been 
formed  to  commemorate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  English  Bible.  It 
was  on  October  4,  1535,  almost  exact¬ 
ly  four  centuries  ago  as  you  read  this 
paper,  that  there  came  from  an  un¬ 
known  press  the  last  pages  of  the  first 
printed  English  Bible,  prepared  finally 
by  Myles  Coverdale,  and  based  much 
upon  the  original  Tyndale  translation. 

By  Coverdale’s  time  there  was  some 
change  in  sentiment  in  England,  and 
his  second  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
“set  forth  with  the  King’s  most  graci¬ 
ous  licence.”  The  King  James’  Version 
of  the  Bible,  first  published  in  i6it, 
is  now  recognized  as  the  authorized 
version  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 

Bible  Societies  organized  to  trans¬ 
late  and  circulate  the  Bible  have  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  travel  to  far  countries,  and  to 
.ak  in  strange  tongues.  1  \- 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  Bible  had 
been  printed  in  71  languages,  and  by 
1928  in  856.  The  first  Bible  printed 
m  America  was  financed  by  a  Bible  Society, 
and  circulated  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
t663.  One  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  John  Elliott, 
translated  this  first  American  Bible  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  overstate  the  in¬ 
fluence  upon  civilization,  and  especially  upon  the 
Angl 

o-Saxon  race,  that  the  English  Bible  has  had 
during  those  400  years  since  Coverdale’s  trans- 


This  is  the  famous  chained 
Bible  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
in  Shakespeare’s  town  of  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon.  It  is  an  edition  of  1611, 
and  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed  is  still  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  early 
typography.  How  many  books,  think  you,  that  are  printed  to¬ 
day  will  still  be  in  existence  and  readable  300  years  from  now? 
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“Grace  Before  Meat”,  copy  of  a  painting  by  Von  Uhde.  The  race  is 
losing  something  of  inestimable  value  when  regular  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  simple  religious  service  are  omitted  in  the  family  life. 


lation.  In  the  early  days  in  England  it  was  read 
in  the  churches  and  at  home,  and  was  of  im¬ 
measurable  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  especially  the  Puritans. 

Talk  about  best  sellers,  no  book  in  the  world 
has  ever  begun  to  have  the  number  of  readers 
that  has  the  Bible.  Well  might  it  be  the  dream, 
the  ideal,  of  any  author  to  write  a  book  of  such 
value  to  the  human  race  that  mankind  would 


make  all  sacrifices,  and  suffer  all  kinds  of  tor¬ 
tures,  just  for  the  privilege  of  its  aid  and  com¬ 
fort.  With  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families 
it  was  in  olden  times  the  only  book  in  the  home. 
From  it  children  learned  to  read,  on  its  fly-leaf 
was  placed  the  only  written  record  the  family 
ever  had  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  One 
has  only  to  read  between  those  uncertain  lines 
of  faded  ink  to  find  all  the  human  interest,  all 
the  drama;  of  life  itself. 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  — 
“Good  Queen  Bess”  —  toward  the  close  of  the 
1 6th  century,  the  Bible  had  become  the  Book  of 
Books  in  England,  and  was  familiar  to  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

As  civilization  traveled  over  the  Atlantic  and 
then  pushed  its  irresistable  way  across  the  North 
American  continent,  the  Bible  was  very  often 
the  one  arid  only  book  that  traveled  with  the 
pioneers  in  their  westward  trek.  It  was  their 
guide  and  mentor.  Many  a  lonely  family,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  in  their  cabin, 
bare  of  most  of  those  things  which  we  today  call 
necessities,  gathered  about  the  father  with  the 
open  book  on  his  knee,  reading  the  daily  scrip¬ 
tures.  How  well  Robert  Burns  in  “The  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night”  describes  this  scene  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  gathered  around  to  hear  the  Word  of  God : 

“ The  cheerfu’  supper  done ,  wi’  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  u:ide; 

Th e  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha’-Bible,  ance  his  father’s  pride.” 

What  a  comfort  the  Bible  ( Turn  to  Page  22 ) 
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tion  of  other  feeds  used  with  it. 


Admiral  Byrd  chose  Dried  i 
Beet  Pulp  as  part  of  the  ration 
of  the  cows  he  took  to  Antarc¬ 
tica  because  this  premium  feed 
would  keep  them  healthy,  con¬ 
tented  and  producing.  Larro 
Dairy  Feed,  and  alfalfa  hay 
constituted  all  the  balance 
of  the  ration.  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
is  a  bulky,  light  and  slightly 
laxative  feed  that  works  with 
grain  and  hay  to  form  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  ration.  Highly 
digestible  and  nutritious 
itself,  it  also  aids  in  the  diges- 
The  result  is  better  health  and 


increased  production  for  the  cows  and  greater  profit  for  the  feeder. 
The  cows  like  it,  too.  They  eat  it  dry  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
sack.  No  need  to  soak  it. 

And  it  costs  you  no  more  for  all  these  extra  benefits,  either, 
because  you  simply  substitute  Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  one  of  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  feeds  in  your  dairy  ration — such  as  corn,  oats,  bran  or 
barley.  It  also  does  a  fine  job  of  balancing  the  protein  of  cottonseed 
meal,  distillers’  and  brewers’  grains,  soybean  meal,  gluten  feed 
and  linseed  oil  meal. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  gives  fine  results,  too,  when  used  in  the  ration 
for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  hogs  and  rabbits.  Keeps  them 
healthy  and  making  quick,  profitable  gains. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  your  best  bet  as  a  milk  producer  and  health 
builder.  Your  feed  dealer  sells  it  or  can  quickly  get  it  for  you. 


Write  today  for  free  literature  and  full  information  on  how 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  help  you  make  more  money. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Dept.  4,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Post  Your  Farm 

and  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land.  The  signs 
we  have  prepared  are  worded  to  comply  with 
Conservation  Law  and  are  made  of  extra  heavy 
cloth  material  that  will  withstand  the  severities 
of  the  weather.  Price,  per  dozen,  $1.00;  per 
fifty,  $3.50;  per  hundred,  $6.50. 

Slight  additional  cost  for  specially  worded 
signs  or  for  imprinting  name  and  address. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  ~  money  order  with  order. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB  .  ■  BY  FRANK  APT 

\ccurate  Crop 
Estimates  Are  Important 


THE  big  hur¬ 
dle  for  the 
fruit  grower,  for 
the  rest  of  the 
year,  is  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  crop  will 
soon  be  harvested 
and  the  results  of 
our  pruning,  fertilizing  and  spraying 
are  measured  by  the  kind  of  a  crop  we 
harvest.  If  the  quality  and  package  are 
better  than  the  average,  we  should  be 
able  to  sell  at  the  top  of  the  market. 
This  requires  accurate  market  infor¬ 
mation,  contacts  with  desirable  cus¬ 
tomers  and,  frequently,  quick  action. 

I  sold  our  Grimes  crop  for  export  in 
August.  Although  I  had  no  local  mar¬ 
ket  price  to  use  as  a  guide,  I  knew  that 
as  soon  as  the  majority  of  growers  be¬ 
gan  harvesting  Grimes  apples,  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  oversupplied.  From  a 
Saturday  to  the  following  Tuesday, 
there  was  a  price  drop  of  20  cents  a 
bushel;  by  Friday  there  was  still  an¬ 
other  drop  because  a  great  many  grow¬ 
ers  offered  to  consign  their  apples  for 
export.  The  best  time  to  consign  fruit 
or  vegetables  is  on  a  strong  market. 
The  system  of  marketing  through  con¬ 
signment  is  sound  only  when  the  con¬ 
signee  has  an  established  trade  and  is 
looking  to  the  shipper  to  furnish  that 
trade  with  its  requirements.  The  con¬ 
signment  of  fruit  because  of  inability 
to  sell,  is  usually  disappointing  to  the 
shipper.  The  week  following  the  ex¬ 
porters  told  me  they  were  offered  all 
the  apples  they  wished  on  consignment 
and  would  buy  no  more  outright  so 
long  as  this  condition  exists. 

0  P 

A  Promising  Export  Market 

European  apple  markets  are  relative¬ 
ly  high  and  they  are  taking  larger 
quantities  of  United  States  apples  than 
they  were  buying  last  year  at  this  time. 
Smaller  apple  crops  are  expected  in 
Europe  this  year;  likewise  the  Spanish 
orange  crop  is  smaller.  France,  last 
year,  bought  over  a  million  bushels 
from  the  United  States;  and  this  year 
has  a  smaller  crop.  For  all  of  Europe 
there  is  a  crop  forecast  of  30  per  cent 
under  that  of  last  year.  If  the  United 
States  were  allowed  to  make  up  this 
shortage  from  the  increased  1935  crop, 
both  the  growers  of  this  country  and 
the  consumers  of  Europe  would  be 
greatly  benefitted. 

Probably  the  amount  Europe  will  im¬ 
port  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
licenses,  taxes  and  the  size  of  the 
quotas  allotted  to  the  United  States. 
This  last  situation  is  the  sad  part  for 
the  apple  grower.  There  is  ample  de¬ 
mand  for  more  apples  abroad  than  we 
can  supply,  if  trade  restrictions  were 
removed  to  allow  the  free  movement  of 
the  crop.  Why  should  a  nation  erect 
trade  barriers  against  commodities 
which  they  are  not  producing  them¬ 
selves  ? 

One  Must  Be  Wrong! 

The  commercial  apple  crop,  as  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  September  1st,  was  97,779,000 
bushels,  compared  to  73,534,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1934,  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  40  per  cent  over  last  year.  The 
International  Apple  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion  forecast  shows  an  increase  of  only 
20.8  per  cent. 

I  frequently  mention  the  need  of 
more  accurate  forecasts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  because  they  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  our  price  levels.  Last  year  the 
federal  forecast  of  the  commercial  crop 
was  too  low  and  many  growers  held 


their  fruit  because  they  believed,  from 
reports,  the  crop  was  quite  short.  The 
high  quality  of  the  fruit  furnished'  a 
larger  pack  than  forecast,  storages 
were  filled,  and  the  apple  market  drop¬ 
ped  lower  than  was  necessary  had  we 
sold  more  freely  earlier  in  the  season. 
This  year  the  situation  is  reversed. 
The  percentage  of  No.  1  apples  will  be 
smaller  and  the  resulting  pack  less  than 
the  federal  forecast  would  indicate. 
We  have  the  apples  but  not  the  quality 
to  furnish  so  large  ah  increase  of  fruit 
to  go  into  storage.  Nevertheless  the 
trade  will  not  buy  so  freely  because, 
judging  from  the  forecasts  they  have 
received,  they  fear  a  glut.  The  market 
tone  will  be  weak  unless  the  growers 
can  correct  the  impression  that  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  of  fruit  will  be  harvested. 

The  federal  report  for  New  Jersey 
forecasts  a  production  of  2,373,000 
bushels,  compared  to  1,440,000  harvest¬ 
ed  last  year;  that  is  almost  double  the 
crop  a  year  ago.  The  International  Ap¬ 
ple  Shippers,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
New  Jersey  7  per  cent  more  apples  than 
a  year  ago.  The  federal  forecast  for 
New  York  is  11,130,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  to  8,291,000  a  year  ago.  This  is 


The  autogyro  competing  with  the 
aeroplane  for  dusting  crops. 

about  60  per  cent  more  fruit  for  New 
York,  if  the  United  States  crop  fore¬ 
cast  is  correct,  although  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Apple  Shippers  say  the  crop  is 
17  per  cent  larger.  Obviously,  both  can¬ 
not  be  right.  I  believe  the  estimate  of 
the  International  Apple  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  nearer  to  the  actual  condition. 

A  Shifting  Market 

If  we  are  successful  in  making  early 
sales  for  export,  they  probably  will  be 
the  highest  that  can  be  realized,  in  the 
near  future.  A  good  export  market  and 
low  prices  should  move  apples  rapidly, 
and  allow  a  stronger  finish  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  This  depends,  however, 
on  the  assumption  that  we  will  export 
more  apples  than  last  year  and  also 
that  we  will  move  into  consumption 
more  apples,  because  of  lower  prices 
during  the  early  part  of  this  season. 
Certainly  present  prices  are  low  enough 
to  move  apples  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  if  the  price  level  in  cities  such  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  Haven,  Albany,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  are  any  criterion. 


Records  on  more  than  one  hundred 
fields  of  cannery  tomatoes  in  western 
New  York  in  1934  indicate  that  it  pays 
to  use  both  manure  and  commercial 

fertilizer  for  tomatoes. 
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^  Sears  positively  guarantee  this  to  be,  price  considered,  the  most 
powerful  and.  beautiful ,  clearest- toned  and  most  advanced  long-distance 
Table  Model  Battery  Radio  you  can  buy  anywhere.  And  you  don’t  have 
to  risk  a  penny  to  prove  it  under  our  “No  Risk”  home  test.  Send  or¬ 
der  in  regular  way  with  remittance.  Use  it  for  fifteen  days.  Compare 
the  pure,  full  tone  and  reception  with  any  565  to  $75  set.  Then,  if 
you’re  not  convinced,  send  it  back  to  us  and  we’ll  refund  your  money, 
including  transportation  charges.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 


The  New  Weather  Band  Feature  alone  puts  this  marvel  set  in  a 
class  by  itself.  With  it,  you  can  bring  in  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  reports 
furnished  at  frequent  intervals  by  nearly  70  Government  stations. 
You  get  advance  weather  information  and  forecasts;  every  farmer  knows 
how  priceless  that  is  in  planning  for  care  of  crops,  for  shipments  of 
stock,  trips  and  so  on. 

Improved  World-Wide  Reception  is  an  important  consideration. 
This  up-to-the-minute  wonder  set  gets  Europe  and  South  America 
with  amazing  clearness.  It  gives  you  both  long  and  short  wave  broad¬ 
casts  and  puts  you  on  the  ground  wherever  anything  worthwhile  is 
being  competently  transmitted. 

8-Tube  Performance  .  .  .  Miracle  Chassis.  The  greatly  Im¬ 
proved  Superheterodyne  Circuit  combined  with  the  use  of  7  Newest- 
Design,  Low-Drain  Tubes  gives  usual  8-Tube  Power  and  Range. 
Chassis,  mounted  on  rubber,  will  not  pick  up  mechanical  vibrations. 
R.C.A.  Licensed. 

Hearing  Is  Believing.  That’s  why  we  put  this  set  into  your  home  on 
our  15-day  “No  Risk”  Home  Test,  as  mentioned  above.  Words  can 
give  you  no  idea  of  the  rich,  full  tone  (undistorted  by  all  avoidable 
static  and  rasp).  You  will  find  that  the  voices  of  speakers  and  singers 
come  in  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  right  in  the  room  with  you.  Really 


This  price  for  Mali  Orders  only  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Elmira  or  Cleveland 


there  has  never  been  a  radio  anything  like  this  at  anywhere  near  the  price 
.  .  .  you  save  30%  to  50% ! 

Beautiful  walnut  finished  table  model,  17^x10^x19^  inches  high 
with  batteries  enclosed.  Clean  and  convenient  as  an  all-electric  set. 
Complete  with  Tubes,  all  Dry  Batteries  in  Cabinet  and  Antenna. 
Shipping  weight,  79  lbs. 

57  AM  1923— Cash  . . . . .  .$38.95 

Easy  Payment  Price  ($4  Down,  $5  a  Month) . $42.95 

OTHER  SUPERIORITIES 

★ 


★ 

★ 

★ 


3  Wave  Bands  .  .  .  Weather  Band,  220 
to  440  K.C.;  Broadcast,  540  to  1600 
K.C.;  Foreign,  5.9  to  15.5  M.C. 

New  "Plug-In"  Type  Batteries 
New  Flash-O-Lite  Dial  Light 
Micro-Tuning  Hand 


100%  Longer  Guaranteed  Tubes  . . .  One 
Year  instead  of  three  or  six  months 

^  Finest  High-Fidelity  Tone 

^  Startlingly  Beautiful  Cabinet 

Three-Gang  Condenser 


STRAIGHT- LINE 

DISTRIBUTION 

T^xr-U,  'T'T'Turyt^e^. 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 
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ORDER  NOW 


FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 
OR  SEE  YOUR  SEARS  GENERAL  CATALOG 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

(Send  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Elmira  or  Cleveland,  whichever  is  nearest  you) 

Please  Ship  the  Following  for  which  I  enclose  remittance: 


Number 

Quantity 

Article 

Each 

Total 

57  AM  1923 

Silvertone 
Golden  Star  Radio 

S38-95 

{Shipped  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Elmira  or  Cleveland) 

I  understand  I  may  return  the  above  merchandise  within  15  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  that 
will  then  return  my  money  plus  transportation  charges. 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  on  Easy  Payments,  use  Easy  Payment  Order  Blank  in  back  of  Sears  large  catalog! 
or  check  here  (  )  and  we  will  send  Order  Blank  and  complete  information. 


NAME  . 


POST  OFFICE . 

RURAL  ROUTE. . . . 
S  TREET  A  DDRESS . 


.BOX  NO . STATE. 


SEARS/  ROEBUCK  AND  CO*  Philadelphia  . . .  boston 


MOST  ADVANCED  Battery  RADIO 


. . .  and  the  WORLD’S  BEST  BUY 


Sears  New 

S^AFeAXone, 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

GOLDEN  STAR 


584)  8 
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He  saved 
8Z*Z  a  week 
on  oil  bills 


Gasoline  cuts  oil  bills  2/ 3 

Oil  companies  in  every  State  now 
sell  improved  regular  gasolines  con¬ 
taining  lead  tetraethyl. 

With  good  gasoline,  expenses  for 
engine  oil  are  cut  by  as  much  as  *2/3 
— because  you  stop  the  excessive 
crankcase  dilution  caused  by  low- 
grade  fuels.  Also,  nearly  all  tractors 


that  can  be  run  on  kerosene  or  dis¬ 
tillate  will  run  better  —  develop 
MORE  power — on  gasoline. 

Change  your  fuel  to  good  gas¬ 
oline  and  get  greater  convenience — 
better  work — lower  oil  consumption. 
Then  see  your  dealer— you  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  take  FULL  advantage 
of  these  better  gasolines  by  having 
your  tractor  “high  compressioned.” 


- ^«USEGASOUNE 

IF  YOU  equipment  means 

Nearly  all  °*  ‘„V Ugh” omprii°° 

They 

Mr.  Clarence  Daub“  tiactors,  mates. 

have  “Ugh  cornpressrnned 

3  plows  instead  ot  *• 


Start  using  good  gasoline  today — and  ask  your  tractor  dealer  about  high 
compression  pistons  or  a  high  compression  cylinder  head  to  give  yemr  engine 
extra  power.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building ,  New  York 
City ,  manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  premium  amLregular  gasolines. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c:  Me- 
Cormick-Deering.  10-20 
and  15-30.  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

604  MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG.  ILL. 


Used  Auto,  Truelc,  Tractor  Parts 

.  22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  w» 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc,. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


FOR  LONG  BATTERY  LIFE  and  lower  power  costs  on 
any  lighting  plant,  use  Willard  Farm  Light  Batteries. 
New  Design — new  appearance— new  economy  of  operation. 
New  Basy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  information.  Dept. 
19,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 
Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1,75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  Free.  CARLTON  TOBACCO  COM¬ 
PANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


A  NEW  LOW 

IN  GRINDING  COSTS 

Surprising  new  features  including  over 
size  cylinder  —  positive  gravity  fed 
low  speed  blower  —  auger-type  ear 
corn  crusher  and  grain  feeder — 
increased  capacity  at  low  speed. 

DOUBLE  CAPACITY 

for  roughage  with  cut- 

ting  head  and  roller 
feed.  Investigate  this 
new  Gehl  guaranteed 
feed  saver  built  to 
meet  present  farm  conditions. 

PAY  AS  IT  EARNS 

Very  complete,  portable  if  desired. 

Grind  for  yourself  and  others.  It  will  make  )S 
you  money  at  our  low  terms.  Write  7/ 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  729  S.  Water 
Street,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  or  to 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  utica,  new  fork 


Riehman’s  Corn  Harvester.  Boorman’s  Price.  Only  $25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas. 


i  ROOFING  PAPER  — 3  Plv  Smooth  or  Slate.  $1.65  per 
l  roll.  WINIKER  BROS.,  MILLIS.  MASS. 


Winter  Foliage 

for  Farm  Folks  By  PAUL  WORK 


ONE  of  our  students  came  in  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  telling  of  the 
farm  where  he  had  worked.  He  liked 
the  folks  and  felt  he  had  had  a  fine 
summer  of  experience  but  the  table 
was  terrible  —  no  garden,  no  variety 
—  made  a  ration  that  would  have 
floored  most  of  us.  He  did  seem  to 

nind  much  but  he 
had  to  stay  with  it 
o  n  1  y  a  summer. 
Think  of  the  poor 
folks  that  were 
living  that  way 
year  in  and  year 
out.  And  right 
next  the  house  was 
soil;  it  rained  oc¬ 
casionally;  and  a 
manure  pile  was 
not  far  away. 

Happily  most 
farmers  have  gar¬ 
dens  and  many 
have  good  ones. 
The  question  now 
is  how  to  prolong 
the  store  of  vege¬ 
tables  into  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  isn’t  much  of  a  tricK.  Bury 
some  things  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  barn 
basement  or  out  of  doors.  Don’t  cover 
too  heavily  at  first  and  add  straw  or 
manure  as  weather  gets  more  severe. 
If  the  heap  is  sizeable  a  bit  of  straw 
sticking  up  through  is  good  for  a  ven¬ 


is  a  general  name  that  takes  in  all 
makes.  A  crate  can  be  pretty  badly 
broken  and  this  paper  will  prevent  a 
spill.  Eastern  gardeners  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  paper  to  line  boxes  for  lo¬ 
cal  market  and  it  seems  to  be»a  good 
practice. 

*  *  * 

Airplane  Dusting  Comes  North 

We’ve  all  heard  what  seemed  exotic 
stories  about  dusting  crops  by  airplane 
but  it  always  sounded  a  bit  like  the 
Colorado  ranchers  who  thought  they 
could  make  money  raising  lettuce  and 
so  tried  pricking  out  little  plants  from 
horseback. 

But  King  Farms  of  Morrisville,  Pa., 
does  it  and  we  learn  that  the  plan  is 
fairly  common  in  Florida.  F.  H.  W. 


tilator. 

Those  who  like  to  have  a.  bit  more 
convenient  place  may  make  a  little  con¬ 
crete  cave  without  much  trouble. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Cornell,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  stations,  have  bulletins  on  win¬ 
ter  storage  of  vegetables.  Don’t,  both¬ 
er  about  the  number,  just  tell  them 
what  you  want.  Also  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  347  Madison  Ave„ 
New  York  City,  has  a  good  booklet  on 
this  use  for  concrete. 

Anyway,  let’s  have  some  vegetables 
to  eat  right  through  the  months  ahead. 

*  *  * 

Grading  Carrots 

Here  is  a  picture  that  should  have 
been  with  our  July  6  story  on  grading. 
Only  it  had  not  been  taken  yet. 

Sometimes  we  think  the  East  is  the 
only  place  that  things  are  not  done 
right  but  this  box  of  carrots  came 
from  the  west  coast.  Maybe  it  is  all 
right,  but  grocers  tell  me  most  ladies 
want  to  buy  small  carrots  and  they 
are  not  so  partial  to  bunches  that  con¬ 
tain  all  sizes.  This  crate  had  them 
all,  as  evidenced  by  the  two  bunches 
laid  out  on  top. 

The  paper  story  is  pretty  fair,  too. 
There  is  now  a  kind  of  paper  for  lin¬ 
ing  crates  that  does  not  soften  and 
tear  when  wet;  parchmentized  kraft 


Nice  carrots!  But  better  sorting  would 
make  them  nicer. 


Kramer  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  was  just  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  it  today.  He  uses  the 
service  for  cabbage  aphis  and  worms. 
Nor  does  it  require  a  whole  countryside 
to  work  on.  Ten  acres  or  even  less 
will  do.  It  costs  about  a  dollar  more 
per  acre  than  land  dusting  but  there 
is  less  injury  to  plants  to  make  up 
for  it.  That  would  not  take  many 
bushels  of  beans,  even  at  low  prices. 

The  planes  cover  a  belt  about  fifty 
feet  wide.  The  propeller  rolls  the  dust 
and  turns  up  the  leaves  so  that  good 
coverage  is  achieved.  They  fly  close 
to  the  crop,  five  feet  or  less.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Kramer  says,  they  find  bean  leaves 
on  the  wheels  when  they  land.  And 
how  they  have  to  zoom  up  from  the  end 
of  the  field  if  there  is  a  telephone  line 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road! 

Highwing  monoplanes  with  straight- 
bottom  fuselages  seem  best. 


Planting  SO  acres  of  beans  a  week  on  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa.  The  rows 
are  so  long  that  it’s  necessary  to  carry  extra  fertilizer  for  the  return  trip> 
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Potato  Growers’  Hopes  Rise 
As  Crop  Estimates  Drop 


AN  upward  turn  to  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  has  raised  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  growers  that  1935  may  turn  out  to 
be  less  of  a  headache  than  1934.  Aug¬ 
ust  shipments  were  one-third  lower 
than  a  year  ago  yet  prices  of  potatoes 
were  25%  lower.  When  early  Septem¬ 
ber  shipments  continued  light  prices 
tended  upward,  a  trend  which  got  some 
support  from  the  September  1  crop 
report. 

The  September  1  U.  S.  crop  report 
dropped  the  estimate  to  372,677,000 
bushels,  8  per  cent  below  the  August  1 
guess  of  376,957,000  bushels.  The  crop 
harvested  last  year  was  385,421,000 
bushels  and  the  five  year  average,  1928- 
32,  was  363,367,000  bushels. 

Of  more  importance  to  northeastern 
growers  than  the  total  U.  S.  crop  is 
the  distribution  of  it.  Most  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop,  which  is  bulky  as  compared 
with  its  value,  is  not  shipped  long 
distances.  This  year  the  Maine  crop 
is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  harvest¬ 
ed  since  1927.  The  estimate  is  for 
37,600,000  bushels,  32  per  cent  less  than 
the  crop  harvested  last  year,  15  per 
cent  below  the  five  year  average,  and 
a  10  per  cent  drop  below  the  August  1 
estimate.  Rainfall  in  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty,  until  late  in  August,  was  extremely 
light  and,  to  make  the  situation  worse, 
the  county  was  visited  by  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  days  of  record  breaking  high 
temperatures,  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Heat  stopped  further 
growth  of  Cobblers  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  later  varieties. 

Other  states  showing  reduction  in 
the  crop  during  August  include  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Nebraska,  but  these  de¬ 
creases  were  offset  to  some  extent  by 
improvement  in  Michigan  and  Minne¬ 
sota  crops.  Taking  the  8  major  late 
crop  states  as  a  whole,  including  Maine, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  the  September  estimate  was 
but  1  per  cent  below  that  of  August  1, 
and  in  those  states  the  crop  expected 
is  15  per  cent  below  that  harvested 
last  year.  It  is  worth  repeating  that 
the  crop  in  northeastern  states  is  much 
lighter  than  a  year  ago,  which  should 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  prices  in 
that  area. 

In  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey, 
there  was  little  change  in  the  crop 
during  August.  On  Long  Island,  Early 
Cobblers  are  harvested,  as  well  as  many 
Green  Mountains.  In  upstate  New 
York,  potatoes  grown  on  muck  have 
yielded  below  average  but  other  late 
potatoes  were  still  green  and  growing 
the  middle  of  September.  In  some 
areas  potato  fields  were  damaged  by 
heavy  rains  during  July.  Flea  beetles 


were  more  than  usually  serious  in  some 
sections  and  blight  got  a  start  in  some 
areas  but  was  checked  by  dry  weather 
in  August. 

Following  are  the  State  estimates 
in  1,000  bushels: 


State 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  1 

1934 

Maine  _  ._  _ 

37.600 

41.600 

55,250 

New  York  _ 

25,000 

25,000 

32,550 

New  Jersey  _  _ 

9,750 

9,500 

9,050 

Pennsylvania 

22,320 

24,180 

34,000 

West  Virginia 

3,220 

3,325 

3,120 

Ohio  _  _  _ _ 

11.300 

1 1,300 

11,445 

Michigan  .  _ 

20.480 

26,000 

34,304 

Wisconsin  _ 

23,782 

23,782 

31,320 

Minnesota  _  ._  ... 

32,064 

30.860 

23.380 

Iowa  _ _ 

7,912 

8.600 

5,280 

Missouri  _ 

3,854 

3,854 

1,380 

North  Dakota  . 

12,150 

12,150 

5,940 

Nebraska  ...  .. 

8,450 

10,400 

3,450 

Kansas  _  _.  ... 

2,880 

2,988 

1,480 

Maryland  _ 

3,564 

3,465 

3,267 

Virginia  _  _ _  . 

1 1,528 

1 1,528 

13,433 

North  Carolina 

8,774 

8.744 

10,673 

Montana  _ _ 

2,070 

2,300 

1,610 

Idaho 

21,780 

21,780 

19,610 

Colorado  _ 

14,450 

13,600 

5,700 

Wyoming  _  _  .  _ 

2,790 

3,100 

1.000 

Utah  _ 

1,960 

2,030 

1,040 

Washington  _ _  .. 

6,600 

6,400 

7,290 

Oregon  .....  .  .  .. 

4,440 

4,440 

5,720 

California  .... 

9.000 

9,450 

8,610 

Total  U.  S.  _ 

372,667 

376,957 

385,421 

*  *  * 

Beans 

The  field  bean  crop  in  New  York 
State  is  uneven  this  year.  Some  fields 
were  being  harvested  about  September 
1st  while  others  were  still  in  blossom. 
Some  fields  show  a  good  growth  of 
vines  and  others  have  been  injured  by 
root  rot  and  anthracnose.  Early  frosts 
will  cut  yields  heavily  in  many  fields. 
Following  is  September  1  estimate  in 
leading  states.  production  (100  lb.  sacks) 


State 

1934 

1935 

New  York _ 

891,000 

886,000 

Michigan  _ _ _ 

3,377,000 

4,267,000 

Idaho  ...  ... 

1,342,000 

1,344,000 

Colorado  _  .. 

279,000 

1,410,000 

New  Mexico  _ _ 

66,000 

450,000 

California  _ _ 

3,752.000 

3,752,000 

U.  S.  _ 

10,369.000 

13,303,000 

*  *  * 

Apples 

The  September  1  crop  report  reduc¬ 
ed  the  expected  U.  S.  commercial  apple 
crop  about  1  per  cent,  figure  being  put 
at  97,779,000  bushels  compared  with 
last  year’s  light  crop  of  73,534,000 
bushels  and  a  five  year  average  of 
97,895,000  bushels. 

In  New  England,  the  prospect 
changed  little  during  August  but  is 
well  toward  twice  last  year’s  light  crop. 
In  New  England,  Wealthy  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  are  expected  to  produce  good 
crops,  but  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spies 
will  be  light. 

In  New  York  an  average  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected,  with  the  western  New  York 
crop  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  Hudson  Valley  crop  consider¬ 
ably  larger. 

Read  page  6,  which  gives  somewhat 
lower  estimates  of  International  Apple 
Shippers  Association. 


"You’re  news.  You  see  you’re  the  first  hit  and  streamline  victim!” — Judge, 


an 


PHILCO  623  BABY  GRAND  An  ideal  radio  for  un¬ 
wired  homes !  Newest  features,  including  “Plug-in”  B  and 
C  Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power  Unit.  CPA  QC 
Walnut  cabinet.  Complete  with  batteries 


(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $64.95) 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


Tune-in  English,  French,  German  and  other  foreign  sta¬ 
tions  with  surprising  regularity  with  this  new  Philco  623 
Baby  Grand  .  •  .  or  one  of  the  other  marvelous  American 
and  Foreign  Philco  Battery-Operated  Radios !  In  addition, 
enjoy  DAYTIME  reception  of  powerful  short-wave  Ameri¬ 
can  broadcasts  you  could  not  get  on  the  standard  band. 
Plus  Police  Calls,  Aircraft,  Ship  and  Amateur  Stations  .  .  . 
and  finer  reception  of  standard  American  broadcasts.  AH 
with  more  natural  tone,  greater  volume  and  at  lower  cost 
than  with  any  other  battery  set. 


AMERICAN  BROADCAST  PHILCOS 

PHILCO  38F  A  handsome  full  size  Console  that  tunes-in 
American  broadcasts.  Police  Calls,  Aircraft  and  Amateur 
Stations.  Latest  features,  including  “Plug-in”  B  and  C 
Power  Unit  and  long-life  A  Power  Unit.  Satin*  -.  _ 

finish  cabinet.  Complete  with  batteries  .  .  . 

(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $70) 


PHILCO  38B  A  new  Baby  Grand  with 
outstanding  features  of  the  38F.  Beauti¬ 
ful  cabinet.  Complete  with  batteries  ,  . 


$ 


49 


.95 


(With  Philco  All-wave  Aerial  $54.95) 


EASY  TERMS 

Liberal  Trade-in  Allowance 


32-volt  PHILCOS 

For  homes  using  32-volt  farm  lighting 
systems,  $59.95  up.  Also  all-electric 
Philcos  $20  up.  Auto  Radios,  $42.95  up. 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 
1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


MORY  SALES  C0RP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  C0-.  INC. 

190  Bank  St..  Burlington.  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y, 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence.  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N-Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

R0SKIN  BROS..  INC. 

280  Central  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

R0SKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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W.  D.  ROBENS  &  SON 

BREEDERS  OF 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Offer  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL  86th 

BORN  DECEMBER  II,  1934. 

A  son  of  the  greatest  sire  ever  developed  in  the 
East.  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  whose  blood  also  is  de¬ 
rived  through  a  1026  lb.  cow. 

His  dam  has  a  good  record  as  a  Jr.  2  year  old. 
she  is  a  daughter  of  the  noted  show  bull  and 
proven  sire,  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead,  and  her 
dam  has  a  good  305  day  4  year  old  record,  she  in 
turn  is  from  a  1026  lb.  daughter  of  King  Ormsby 
Ideal,  the  next  dam  being  a  24  lb.  4  year  old. 
whose  dam  in  turn  is  a  nearly  28  lb.  daughter  of 
the  great  century  sire,  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld. 

ROBENS  FARMS,  inc„  Box  100,  Poland,  N.Y. 


Osborndale  Farm 

The  high  testing  Holstein  Cow  is  a  Reality  in 
the  East  today  and  Holstein  Breeders  were  never 
more  enthusiastic.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Farm 
and  look  over  the  fine  young  bulls  we  offer  for  sale. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469 _ Derby,  Corn. 

For  Sale  - 

Purebred  and  Grade 

=  OLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 

The  kind  that  make  a  profit. 

Joseph  T.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


20  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  blood  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IV.  Y. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN 
FARMS . . . 

Also 


are  offering 
Fancy  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Fresh  and  Springers 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers. 


E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES 
IN  THESE  COLUMNS 

WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Lamaga  Stock  Farm 

Offers  sons  of  two  herd  sires.  Sir  Walker  Inka 
Homestead  14th  H.B.  645112;  Dam  classified  very 
good,  2  yr.  old  851  lbs.  butter  with  a  4%  fat  test 
tor  year.  Winterthur  Posch  Boast  Ormsby  Okat 
H.B.  675045.  12  nearest  dams  average:  Butter, 

1227.96,  Milk,  25337.88,  Per  cent  fat,  3.87. 

Karl  S.  Hartshorn  &  Son,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


EYPERMEAP 

Holsteins. 


•  • 


led  in  Allegany  Co.  C.T.A.  work  for  the  year 
Feb.  ’34  to  Feb.  ’35.  in  class  “C”  with  386.9  fat 
for  19  cows.  Herd  sire,  a  son  of  Winterthur  Bess 
Ormsby  Great.  Fall  calves  will  be  available. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


BROOKLANDS 
DAIRY  FARM 


PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

BLOOD  TESTED 

We  are  offering  a  number  of  choicely  bred  young 
bulls  from  the  highest  producing  cows  in  our  herd. 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


“How  I  Cure  B alky  Horses'9 


What's  his  age?  Will  he  “stand  without  hitching"  and  will  he  pull? 
Readers,  whether  addicted  to  “hoss  trading”  or  not,  will  get 
some  horse-breaking  pointers  from  the  letters  on  this  page. 


THIS  is  my  experience  with  balky 
and  runaway  horses.  I  buckle  a 
hame  strap,  carrying  a  ring,  around 
one  front  foot  and  put  a  ring  on  the 
belly  band.  Then  I  tie  one  end  of  a 
rope  to  that  ring,  run  it  through  the 
ring  on  the  foot,  and  back  through  the 
ring  on  the  belly  band.  If  the  horse 
won’t  start  when  you  speak,  guide  his 
teammate  so  that  he  will  pull  right 
around  him.  Watch  the  balky  horse’s 
foot  and  when  he  lifts  it  off  the  ground, 
pull  on  the  rope.  If  the  teammate 
keeps  going,  the  balky  horse  will  be 
obliged  either  to  go  or  fall  down. 
When  he  starts,  keep  his  foot  up  and 
let  him  go  a  ways  on  three  legs.  He 
will  soon  find  out  that  when  he  balks, 
he  will  have  to  work  harder  than  when 
he  goes  willingly. 

If  the  horse  should  throw  himself 
and  won’t  get  up,  pour  a  little  water 
in  his  nostrils  and  he  will  get  up  right 
away. — J.  O.  CROFT,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

A  Slip  Noose  Persuader 

In  my  training  of  colts  and  balky, 
mean  horses,  the  best  remedy  I  have 
found  is  a  slip  noose  around  the  body 
which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
pole.  If  you  have  a  rough  field  with 
large  stones,  it  is  the  best  place  to 
start  in  the  breaking. 

Then  put  a  blindfold  on  the  balky 
horse.  When  the  other  horse  starts, 
and  the  balky  one  doesn’t,  the  rope  will 
soon  start  him.  Then  he  will  jump 
ahead,  and  with  the  blindfold  on  him 
you  can  run  him  into  rocks  and  holes 
and  after  a  while  he  will  mind  you  by 
starting  and  stopping  when  told.— 
Mason  B.  Lufkin,  Twin  Mountain, 
N.  H. 

*  *  4: 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page 
4  of  August  31  issue,  the  only  way  to 
cure  a  balky  or  runaway  horse  is  to 
shoot  it.  Will  be  expecting  my  $1.00 
at  once. — George  M.  Clark,  Groton, 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Put  ’er  in  Reverse 

I  once  used  an  effective  method  to 
cure  a  balking  horse.  After  he  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  pull  the  load  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  he  was  hitched  to  a 
team  of  willing  horses,  which  were 

driven  so  as  to  pull  him  backward. 


After  a  little  of  this  treatment,  he  was 
glad  to  move  forward  and  do  the  work 
expected  of  him.— W.  H.  Edmunds, 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Kill  or  Cure 

Hitch  a  trace  chain  in  a  slipping 
noose  around  the  horse’s  neck  and 
hitch  another  horse  to  the  chain.  This 
is  harsh  medicine  but  was  never  known 
to  fail  and  the  horse  does  not  forget  it. 
— R.  Churchill,  Pittsford  MiUs,  Vt. 

*  £  * 

Driver  Must  Know  More 
Than  Horse 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  a  horse  to  be 
mean  or  balky.  Balky  drivers,  men 
who  do  not  kno.w  as  much  as  a  horse, 
cause  balky  horses.  One  time  I  met 
a  man  in  the  road  with  a  horse  and  a 
load  of  apples.  When  he  turned  out 
for  me  to  pass,  his  horse  balked.  He 
started  in  to  use  a  whip,  and  I  called 
to  him  not  to  do  that  as  it  only  made 
the  horse  more  determined  to  do  as 
he  wished.  I  jumped  out  of  my  wagon, 
picked  up  a  handful  of  dirt  and  put  it 
in  the  horse’s  mouth.  When  he  got  to 
chewing  and  slobbering  good,  I  told 
the  man  to  hang  on  to  the  lines  as  the 
horse  was  going.  I  spoke  to  the  horse 
suddenly  and  off  he  went. 

Sometimes  if  you  pick  up  a  foot  and 
hammer  on  the  shoe  or  do  something 
to  take  his  mind  off  what  he  had  it 
made  up  to,  he  will  do  as  you  wish. 
Kindness  is  the  only  way  to  tame  an 
animal. — A.  H.  Schriver,  Cannonsville, 
N.  Y. 

*  ❖  * 

Bribing  Wins 

I  once  traded  for  a  nice  looking  pair 
of  horses  without  seeing  them  hitched. 
When  hitched  to  a  loaded  spreader, 
they  refused  to  draw. 

I  decided  that  the  previous  owner 
had  probably  done  all  the  whipping 
necessary  so  tried  a  different  way, 
which  worked  out  fine.  When  all  ready 
to  go,  would  give  each  horse  a  handful 
of  oats,  and  while  they  were  still  eat¬ 
ing,  quietly  gave  them  the  word  to 
start.  I  continued  this  treatment  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  never  was  troubled  again. 
They  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  teams 
I  have  ever  owned. — George  F.  Deven- 
DORF,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Guernseys 


Wire,  Write  or  Visit  for  Current  Offerings 

Meadow  Brook  Farms 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

John  A.  Miller,  Owner  David  C.  Way,  Mjr. 


G 


Begeacres  Farm 

juernseys 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

6.  C.  BEGENT 

Lake  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


cDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


rlj 

Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  211205 

Sire:  Royal  Supreme  137088  — 10  Ar.  Daughters. 
Dam:  Mixter  Faithful  101637  —  12602  lbs.  M-, 
745  lbs.  F.  CI.FF  World’s  record  when 
made. 

Bulls  from  this  sire  dropping  now  from  AR  cows. 

McDONALD  FARMS  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Guernsey  Herd 
Proving  Out 
at  the  Pail 


CROCKER  FARMS 

East  River  Road  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative- 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  train 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Price*. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Woodland  Farm 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF  for  Sept.  Delivery 

FULL  BROTHER  TO  JUNIOR  HERD  SIRE. 

W.  B.  Jones  Box  791  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

are  oor  greatest  advertisement.  We  specialize  in 
high  class  New  York  State  TB  tested  cows. 

60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 

West  Edmeston,  New  York 


NO-HORNED  CATTLE 

We  breed  cattle  without  horns,  trying  for  excellence 
of  type,  butterfat  and  milk  production.  Information 
regarding  accomplishments  after  forty  years  of  work 
sent  upon  application. 

PAUL  A.  DODGE  &  SONS, 

Edgebrook  Farm,  Rowley,  Mass 

(Home  ot  the  Polled  Ayrshire  Cow.) 


BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY. 


Either  sex.  From  Clover  Heights 
King  Burke.  Piet je.  H.  B.  No. 
591728  son  first  Jr.  yearling 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929 
His  31  lb.  Dam.  Clover  Heights  Sadie  Vale  Pietje,  Jr. 
2  yr.  old,  made  8241  lbs.  butter.  Farmers  prices. 

Herbert  Eccleston,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 

25  SSKE  HEIFERS 

75  BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

A  FEW  JERSEYS  AND  G  U  ERNSE  YS  —  T.  B. 
TESTED  —  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 

<J.  C.  Reagan  Tully,  M.  Y. 


The  Gage  Stock  Farms 


el  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  HERD  OF 
POLLED  HEREFORDS.  THOSE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  THIS  UP  AND  COMING 
BREED  OF  NATURALLY  HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS  ARE  INVITED  TO  IN¬ 
SPECT  THEM  IN  THEIR  DELANSON 
PASTURES  (ALBANY  COUNTY). 


°"kK  Ayrshire! . . . 

SOME  GOOD  PRODUCING  FRESH  COWS.  A 
NUMBER  OF  CHOICE  FALL  CALVING  COWS 
AND  A  FINE  LOT  OF  FALL  CALVING  HEIFERS 
ARE  NOW  IN  OFFER  AT  $150.00  EACH. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

6uy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd„  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Jerseys 

II  wo  or  Three 
Choice  Bulls 

SERVICEABLE  AGE. 

IMPORTED  STOCK  —  PRICES  REASONABLE 

Hillandale  Farm 

i  erry  A.  Stevens,  Cuner  Great  Ezrrinficn,  Mass. 

For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OK  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  ACCLIMATED 
Thoroughly  Broken  Teams  of 

Heavy  Farm  Horses 

FOR  SALE 

Nothing  Represented  —  Nothing  Guaranteed. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm,  groom, 
harness,  work  these  teams  and  have  your 
own  veterinarian  examine  them. 

One  cash  price  —  no  sales  tax. 

SUNNYGABLES 

R  D  5  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-— Pure  Bred  Registered 

Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

FOR  FALL  SERVICE.  LARGE  LITTERS  AND  TYPE. 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES  BY 

Penshurst  Red  Star 

LEADING  AYRSHIRE  SIRE  IN  U.  S.  , 

56%  INCREASE  DAUGHTERS  OVER  DAMS. 

WOODHILL  FARM 

John  L.  Morgenthau.  Cwner  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Atwood  Orchards 

A  bull  calf  by  Sycamore  Repeal  out  of  one  of  our 
best  Penshurst  Red  Star  daughters  will  help  you. 
Immature  records  as  high  as  13235  lbs.  milk  and 
560  Iks.  fat.  Herd  test  average  10346  lbs.  milk. 
434  lbs.  fat.  Mature  equivalent  520  lbs.  fat. 

J.  L.  ATWOOD 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


Aberdeen  Angus 

GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  IN 
EASTERN  BEEF  CATTLE  CIRCLES. 

BRIARCLIFF  breeds,  feeds,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  highest  quality  breeding 
cattle.  Both  sexes  always  in  offer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  descriptions. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 


uffolk  Ram  LambC 

mmm—m  F  O  R  SALE 

ALSO  ONE  3  YEAR  OLD  STUD  RAM. 

SIRE  AND  DAM  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Glen  Ridge  Stock  Farms 

TED  REYNOLDS,  Cambridge,  N.  Y 

Cfl  Registered  C  LIE  CD 
DU  Rambouillet  OIiIjIjI 

FOR  SALE. 

H.  P.  SHERMAN 

Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.  Alleghany  Co. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 
NEWARK.  WAYNE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

ALSO  A  FEW  JUNE  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS.  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultr.v  Item  Trophy  13.184  eggs,  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.  V.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  .  Contest  Average  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Pts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at,  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  \>  oi  Id’s  Champion  4’eu.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  lien  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Ivauder’s  Pedigreed  Le.g- 
horn.s  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Buying?—  Selling? 

READ  tHESE  PAGES 
REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHEB  BOY.  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VAI MOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 

haRtNETT  f^Rms 
Ayrshires 

REGISTERED  AND  FULLY  ACCREDITED 
BEST  OF  BREEDING.  ALL  AGES  EITHER  SEX 
FOR  SALE. 

C.  J.  HARTNETT.  TRUXT0N,  N.  Y. 

Few  Choice  Registered 

Ayrshire  Calves 

CAN  FURNISH  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS. 

40  SEPT.  &,  OCT.  COWS,  BLOOD  TESTED. 
ALSO  PAIR  OF  TWIN  OXEN  30  MO.  OLD. 


Guilford, 


A.  L.  SHELTON 


N« 


York 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

260  Head  Registered  Ayrshires 

NEGATIVE  TO  TUBERCULIN  AND  BLOOD  TEST. 

A  FEW  FINE  ANIMAL!}  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  look  us  over. 

Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Jj 


Outstanding  Young 

ERSEY  Sires 


Full  of  Sybil  blood,  backed  by  L’Alva  Sybil  Boy, 
Champion  over  the  Island  in  1932.  Bred  for  both 
type  and  production,  out  of  tested  dams  with  gold 
and  silver  medal  records.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers  for  foundation  herds. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  AND  PRICES. 

SYBILS  TO  PRODUCE^ 
SYBILS  TO  SHOW 

AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Bethesda,  Maryland, 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON  Manager. 


JERSEYS 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
.  SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  (18606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 


bull  calves 

CERTIFIED  VALPRIZE  SEED  WHEAT 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ladlowville,  -  -  New  York 


BERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  BEEF 

Aherdeen-Angus  have  a  record  of  more  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Fat  Classes  of  America’s  foremost 
Livestock  shows  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  the  recognized  ideal  beef 
type.  They  produce  a  maximum  of  prime  beet  with 
a  minimum  of  waste.  They  put  on  the  maximum  of 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  minimum  of  expensive  feeds. 
ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Apdelot  Stock  Farms,  Inc. 

\t'.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Aberdeen- Angus 

(Registered) 

Cows  —  Heifers  --  Young  Bulls 

"PRINCE  ITO’’  and  “PLOWMAN”  BREEDING. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON 
Wyoming,  New  York 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE 

BRIARCLIFF  ESCORT 
BRIARCLIFF  MARINER  2ND 

YOUNG  STOCK  THIS  FALL. 

X.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


Aberdeen  Angus  young  heifers  and  bulls  $75  each 
Percheron  brood  mares, 1700  lbs  each,  $175  each 
Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams  $15  each 
State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 


JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


— 4  Per  Cent  Milk 
—High  Producing  Cows 
--Good  Quality  Veals 


ARE  WHAT 

IKE  MARKET  DEMANDS 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  meet  these  demands 

WRITE  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Ertun  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Asso. 

FOR  INFORMATION. 

Charlie  Coodwin,  Secretary  :  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Over  300  accredited  Swiss  to  choose  from. 

RICH  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  BEST. 
Reuben.  College  Boy,  Bertha’s  Collegian,  Prince  of 
Meadow  Green,  Veronca’s  College  Boy,  I.B.S.C.’s 
Star  of  the  East,  etc. 

Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  Juliet  Marshall,  Cinnamon 
Maiden,  Junes  College  Girl,  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid, 
Siver  Belle,  Como,  etc. 

HERBERT  S.  FISHER 

•Washington  County  Brown  Swiss  Club,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


For 

Sale 


DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


H-O-N-E-Y 


\ 


NEW  CLOVER.  BEST  QUALITY. 
60  LB.  CANS,  NOT  PREPAID,  $4.80. 
10  LB.  PAILS.  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
HONEY  IS  THE  HEALTH  SWEET. 


/ 


F.  W.  LESSER  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 

NEW  CROP  READY  AUG.  I0TH 
AT  $4.80  PER  60  LB.  CAN.  TWO  CANS  $9.50. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Orders  should  be  booked  soon  as  there  will  be  a  short  crop. 

J.G.  Burt  Is,  Marietta,  NT.  V. 

PURE  VERMONT 

Maple  Products 

FANCY  GRADE  SYRUP:  $2.00  GAL. 

SUGAR:  10  LBS.,  $2.50;  5  LBS.,  $1.30. 

GUY  W.  B0W1N  Chelsea,  Vt. 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj.  J.  Hoxie  ‘  Proctorsville,  Vt. 

Cabbage  Wanted 

Good  Market.  Cabbage  sacked  or  bulk.  Truck  load 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more.  Within  100  mile  radius 


write  or  telephone. 


E.  P.  SMITH  Sherburne,  H.  Y. 

HAY  andSTRAW 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  he,alth  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  HOBART.  N  Y. 


Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  Certified 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  Whit* 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  L.  PEDIGREE  AND  TRAPNESTED 

Certified  Cockerels 

ALSO  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATCHED  PULLETS. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc. 


Hartwick, 


New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
YOUNG  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 
JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 
Trumansburg  Box  A  New  York 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

Robens  Farms.  Inc.,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II 

Triangle  Farms,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son.  Auburn,  N.  T. 

Deroy  Taylor.  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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Horses  can’t  thank  you — but  by  keep¬ 
ing  right  on  working  they’ll  prove  how 
quickly  Absorbine  relieves  pain,  eases 
sore,  stiff,  bruised  muscles,  does  away 
with  lameness  from  sprains,  strains, 
swollen  ankles,  knees  and  inflamed  ten¬ 
dons.  Never  blisters  or  removes  hair. 
A  little  does  a  lot.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  — 
$6  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

t/io  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire. 
7  to  8  wks.  $4.50,  9  to  10,  $5.  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — BERKSHIRE  &  O.I.C.— 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE.  6-7  WKS.  OLD.  $4.00 
EACH.  8-9  WKS.  OLD,  $4.50  EACH.  HUSKY  — 
HEALTHY— FAST  GROWING  STOCK.  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


PIGS  '"PIGS "-PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.50  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  Chester 
barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $5  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A  l%/¥  ¥  ¥  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 

A.  IVl.  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

6-8  weeks  $4.50. 

No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON, 


Chester  W  h  i  t  e  s.  Chester 
Berkshire.  Chester  Yorkshire. 
Vaccination  extra.  Ship  C.O.D. 

Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


ROOFING  ?ory§u 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  I  SAVE  MONEY.  Get  ™ 
WOOD  SHINGLES  I  your  Roofing  direct  — 
— “ ” from  the  Factory,  m 
and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  profit  ™ 
others  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles  ,, 
to  pick  from.  Galvanized  Roofing  and  as 
shingles.  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingles  JJ 
and  Wire  Fencing.  All  sold  direct  to  — 
you  at  money  saving  prices.  Freight  s 
paid.  Best  quality.  Easy  to  nail  on.  S 

WRITE  FOR  I  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  f 
FREE  SAMPLES  I  Big  Free  samples  and  5 
money  saving  prices.  = 
You  will  be  pleased  and. delighted  with  ..5 _ 
the  fine  quality  and  low  prices.  Write  = 
to-day — while  prices  are  low.  Address.  =■ 


Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  AG-16,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  me  FREE  SAMPLES.  Direct  From 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices  and  FREE 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  BOOK. 


Death  of  a  Dictator 


ON  September  8th,  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  young  Dr.  Carl  Weiss 
fired  a  shot  which  echoed  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  shot 
which  caused  the  death  of  Huey  Long, 
United  States  Senator  and  Louisiana’s 
dictator  for  past  7  years. 

During  last  session  of  Congress,  Sen¬ 
ator  Long  became  a  national  figure, 
mainly  because  of  his  “Share  the 
Wealth”  scheme,  his  enormous  office 
staff,  his  personal  bodyguard,  and  his 
long  filibusters  to  prevent  passage  of 
legislation  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
His  last  act  in  Congress  was  a  success¬ 
ful  filibuster  which  blocked  passage  of 
appropriation  bill  carrying  funds  for 
Security  Act,  with  result  that  no  Fed¬ 
eral  old  age  pensions  can  be  paid  until 
after  Congress  meets  again. 

SLANT :  Every  citizen  regrets  Sen¬ 
ator  Long’s  death  by  assassination  but 
sees  in  it  the  old,  old  lesson  —  the  les¬ 
son  that  political  power,  when  pushed 
by  personal  ambition  beyond  the  bounds 
of  justice  and  reason,  eventually  brings 
about  its  own  downfall. 


•  AAA 


Not  to  Enforce  Potato  Law 

Illegal  potatoes  are  not  going  to  be 
taxed — at  least  not  for  the  present. 
Uncle  Sam  can’t  afford  to  hire  men  to 
collect  the  45c  a  bushel  tax  on  all  po¬ 
tatoes  produced  in  excess  of  a  quota. 
So  at  least  has  Secretary  Wallace  been 
informed  by  Comptroller  General  Mc- 
Carl.  Congress  failed  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  purpose,  and  policing  3,- 
000,000  potato  growers  would  cost  a 
pile  of  money. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  called  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  for  October  3rd  to  map  new 
plan.  Representative  potato  growers 
and  others  interested  will  have  a  chance 
to  talk.  Up  for  discussion  will  be  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  national  allotment,  with  or 
without  benefit  payment  to  producers; 
marketing  agreements  or  voluntary 
limitation  agreements  without  govern¬ 
ment  payments;  and  methods  of  divert¬ 
ing  potatoes  to  industrial  uses  to  de¬ 
crease  market  supply. 

Secretary  Wallace’s  comment  on  sit¬ 
uation:  “There  is  nothing  much  to  be 
done  if  we  haven’t  got  the  money  to 
enforce  it.” 

SLANT:  All  of  Uncle  Sam’s  billions 
would  not  be  enough  to  enforce  this 
impossible,  impractical  law  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  knows  it.  But  potato 
growers  do  face  a  hard  situation  and 
maybe  a  voluntary  plan  can  be  found 
that  will  help.  Anyway  it  is  worth  try¬ 
ing. 

Schechter 

Returning  from  trip  to  Pacific  Coast, 
Middle  West,  and  Texas,  Secretary 
Wallace  estimates  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  nation’s  farmers  are  sympathetic  to¬ 
ward  controlled  farming.  Approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  suits  by  processors  against 
AAA  are  now  pending.  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  says  if  courts  “schechter”  AAA 
(that  is,  rule  against  it),  farmers  will 
demand  as  a  substitute  lower  tariff 
rates  on  the  things  they  buy.  (Word 
“schechter”  has  its  origin  in  Schechter 
poultry  case,  when  AAA  was  reversed 
in  Supreme  Court  in  its  action  against 
Schechter,  a  poultry  dealer.) 

SLANT:  After  all,  fifty  per  cent  of 
farmers  is  only  half  of  them.  If  they 
favor  AAA  it  is  because  they  have  had 


government  money;  but  what  about 
other  fifty  per  cent?  Maybe  lower  tariff 
rates  is  better  answer  because  it  might 
help  more  farmers! 

Sky-rocketing 

About  75  pounds  of  pork  products 
are  used  by  average  family  per  year. 
Cost  two  years  ago  was  $18.22;  now  it 
is  $32.95.  Average  family  uses  150 
pounds  beef  which  in  August,  1933,  cost 
$31.86;  now  costs  $44.84. 

High  cost  of  beef  cannot  be  blamed 
on  AAA,  neither  can  they  seek  credit 
for  it  with  farmers.  Cattlemen  have 
resisted  AAA  control  policies,  and  there 
is  no  processing  tax  nor  production 
control  of  beef.  Scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  beef  cattle  are  due  to  ter¬ 
rible  drought  last  year. 

On  pork,  processing  tax  is  $2.25  per 
hundred  on  all  animals  sold.  Six  mil¬ 
lion  pigs  were  destroyed  by  AAA  in 
1933,  and  the  drought  was  factor  by 
causing  shortage  of  feed.  High  pork 
prices  are  probably  due  to  AAA  policy 
of  making  things  scarce  coming  on  top 
of  drought. 

SLANT:  Too  high  prices  of  any 
product  are  bad  for  both  consumers  and 
producers,  because  they  cut  demand 
and  teach  consumers  to  use  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  often  on  a  permanent  basis. 

#  Government  Spending 
Better  Checked 


ALL  government  agencies  not  now 
under  control  of  director  of  budget 
have  been  placed  there  by  recent  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Reason :  more  economy  in  spending. 
These  include  the  AAA,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  Administration  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  NRA,  and  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Their  expenditures  must 
now  be  checked  by  director  of  budget. 

Said  the  President :  “The  worst  of 
emergency  has  passed.  Overlapping 
must  not  be  excused.  Eventually  there 
must  be  reduction  of  personnel.” 


Up  to  Mussolini 


IMPORTANT  development  during  last 
fortnight  in  Italian-Ethiopian  con¬ 
flict  was  rallying  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  smaller 
Balkan  countries  to  England’s  side  in 


Unwelcome  Harvest  Moon 


— Messenger  in  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 


her  bold  stand  for  peace  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Covenant  of  League  of  Nations. 
Backed  by  these  nations,  League  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five  has  offered  new  plan  to 
Italy  and  Ethiopia.  Gives  Italy  great 
economic  advantages  in  Ethiopia,  but 
leaves  military  and  political  control  of 
country  in  League  of  Nations’  hands. 
Although  scheme  is  generous  to  Italy 
(said  to  give  Mussolini  eighty  per  cent 
of  what  he  wants),  prospects  as  this 
is  written  are  that  Italy  will  turn  it 
down. 

SLANT:  If  Italy  insists  on  having 
“whole  hog”,  she  will  now  find  herself 
up  against  solid  front  of  world  opinion 
as  well  as  Britain’s  crack  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  of  destroyers. 


A  Chance  to  Breathe 


Reassuring  after  uncertainty  of  pend¬ 
ing  New  Deal  legislation  was  President 
Roosevelt’s  recent  statement  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  be  given  a  breathing  space. 
Said  the  President:  “Our  basic  program 
has  now  reached  substantial  completion 
and  a  breathing  spell  is  here — very  de¬ 
cidedly  so.” 

Reacting  to  this  statement,  Wall 
Street  upped  stocks  on  an  average  of 
one  to  four  points. 


Grange  Going  W est 


C.tttESTWARD  HO!”  is  watchword 
VV  of  National  Grange  members 
who  early  in  November  will  follow  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  trails  of  farmer  pioneers 
to  Sacramento,  California,  for  annual 
session  of  National  Grange,  November 
13  to  21.  Grange  expects  this  will  be 
greatest  gathering  of  farm  people  ever 
held  west  of  Mississippi;  attendance 
will  represent  all  Grange  States  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Class  of  at  least 
5000  candidates  will  receive  7th  Na¬ 
tional  degree.  More  than  900,000  farm 
people  now  belong  to  this  fine  organi¬ 
zation,  largest  membership  in  the  68 
years  of  Grange  history. 


Whirling  Death  — 


WHIRLING  at  a  terrific  pace  in 
great  circle  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  a  tropical  cyclone 
struck  Florida  Keys  and  our  south¬ 
eastern  coast,  leaving  death  and  de¬ 
struction  behind.  Of  800  World  War 
veterans  building  an  overseas  highway 
from  Miami  to  Key  West,  300  were 
killed,  as  well  as  more  than  100  civilian 
men,  women,  and  children.  A  train  sent 
to  relieve  the  soldier  camp  was  wash¬ 
ed  entirely  off  the  track. 

In  same  storm  S.  S.  Dixie,  with  230 
passengers,  was  blown  on  a  coral  reef. 
Those  on  board  faced  death  until  all 
passengers  and  crew  were  taken  off. 

Said  one  soldier  survivor:  “I  would 
rather  face  machine  gun  fire  again  than 
go  through  an  experience  like  that.” 


Trade  with  Germany 

After  October  15th,  imports  into  this 
country  from  Germany  will  not  have 
the  benefit  of  rate  reductions  which 
grant  to  other  nations.  Reason:  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  discriminating  against 
American  goods.  United  States  is 
ready  to  play  ball  whenever  Germany 
is  ready. 

“First  Aid”  for  the  Land 

Government  is  going  ahead  in  earnest 
on  its  soil  erosion  control  program- 
It  has  put  in  an  order  for  about  600,- 
000,000  trees  and  shrubs  and  1,000,000 
pounds  of  grass  seed,  all  to  be  used  in 
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anchoring  soil  and  preventing  it  from 
being  washed  or  blown  away.  The  trees 
and  grass  seed  will  be  used  on  govern¬ 
ment  erosion  control  demonstration 
projects  throughout  the  country  during 
the  coming  year. 

Sure  Sign 

Business  is  better:  Red  ink  sales  have 
fallen  off  25  per  cent  in  last  six  months! 

Farm  Sales  Upped 

Farm  real  estate  is  picking  up.  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  sold  97  per  cent  more 
farms  up  to  August  1  this  year  than 
during  same  period  last  year. 

SLANT:  Maybe  the  old  farm  isn’t 
such  poor  property  after  all! 

More  Speed 

Most  of  us  think  we  are  going  some 
when  we  do  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  the 
old  car.  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  recently 
drove  his  racing  automobile  better  than 
five  times  as  fast  as  that — 301  miles 
per  hour,  about  5  miles  a  minute. 
What’s  all  the  rush  for? 

Mean  Man 

Other  day  in  Spain,  Ramon  Ibanez, 
an  old  man,  called  in  his  heirs  and 
showed  them  his  life  savings — about 
$3000.  Then  he  struck  a  match  and 
burned  up  the  bills,  while  his  heirs 
looked  on  horror-stricken.  Oh  well, 
they  won’t  have  to  pay  any  inheritance 
tax  now! 

One  Staff  of  Life 

Americans  are  heavy  eaters  of  pota¬ 
toes,  annual  average  consumption  per 
family  being  more  than  700  pounds. 
This  is  a  higher  figure  than  for  any 
other  food.  , 

Legal  Murder 

A  price  has  been  set  on  the  head  of 
every  cockroach  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  jail,  at  Canton,  New  York. 
Prisoners  are  paid  for  every  dead  one 
they  turn  in,  and  reports  are  that  they 
are  earning  plenty. 

Help  for  Husbands 

A  nation-wide  system  of  “housewives’ 
clubs’’  where  economical  methods  of 
preparing  food  may  be  taught  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  trust  fund  left  by  a 
wealthy  Pennsylvanian.  Funny  part  of 
it  is  that  he  was  a  bachelor. 

World’s  Easiest  Job 

In  the  city  of  Prague,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  lives  a  man  who  earns  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  standing  still  and  doing  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing.  He  is  a  tailor’s  dummy  and 
can  stare  straight  ahead  of  him  for 
three  hours  without  blinking.  He  says 
he’s  all  tired  out  when  the  day  is  over. 

Age  Mates  with  Youth 

Senator  W.  G.  McAdoo  of  California 
has  just  married  Miss  Doris  Cross,  a 
San  Diego  nurse.  He  is  72;  she  is  26. 

How  to  Be  Happy  Though  Married 

Instead  of  getting  a  divorce,  one 
Japanese  couple  has  turned  over  new 
leaf  and  made  legal  contract  with  each 
other.  The  wife  has  promised  not  tc 
take  a  nap  during  the  day  time  unless 
she  is  down  sick,  and  to  speak  to  her 
husband  very  politely  when  she  wakes 
up  in  the  morning.  The  husband  has 
promised  not  to  drink  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  a  pint  of  liquor  at  any  one 
time  and  to  hand  over  all  of  his  salary 
to  his  wife.  Everything  ought  to  go 
smoothly  from  now  on. 


New  Book  and  Movie  Department 

DON’T  you  hate  going  clear  to  town 
and  wasting  an  evening  on  a  no¬ 
good  picture?  And  don’t  you  often 
wish  you  knew  a  really  good  book  to 
borrow  or  buy?  Maybe  our  new  de¬ 
partment  will  help.  In  every  issue 
from  now  on  there  will  be  a  brief  com¬ 


ment  on  several  of  the  best  books  and 
movies.  Of  course,  the  list  will  not  be 
complete,  but  we  hope  you  will  like 
our  choice.  And  when  you  read  a  book 
or  see  a  motion  picture  that  you  like, 
tell  us  about  it. 

Good  Movies  to  See 

Steamboat  Round  the  Bend 

Excellent.  Two  of  world’s  greatest 
laughmakers  (Will  Rogers  and  Irvin  S. 
Cobb)  together  on  screen  for  first  —  and 
last  —  time. 

Anna  Karenina 

Good  staging,  acting,  and  writing. 
Greta  Garbo  in  leading  part  outdoes  her¬ 
self  in  good  acting.  Tragic  end. 

Here  Comes  the  Band 

Some  splendid  new  songs  and  wonder¬ 
ful  singing  of  Harry  Stockwell  make  the 
picture. 

Top  Hat 

Story  not  worth  much,  but  Irving  Ber¬ 
lin’s  music,  and  Fred  Astair’s  dancing, 
plus  comedy,  make  movie  worth  seeing 
to  those  who  like  musical  comedy. 

Mutiny  On  the  Bounty 

Watch  for  this  great  sea  adventure. 
If  the  picture  is  half  as  good  as  Mordoff 
and  Hall’s  fine  story,  it  will  give  you  a 
great  evening.  Leads  played  by  Charles 
Laughton  and  Clark  Gable. 


A  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator  and  Milker  powered  by  a  McCormick-Deering 
Engine — a  triple-combination  that  is  highly  efficient  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Profitable  Equipment  to  Own 


Other  good  movies : 

O’Shaughnessy’s  Boy  . 

Wallace  Berry  and  Jackie  Cooper. 

A  Night  at  the  Opera 

The  four  Marx  brothers. 

T ale  of  T wo  Cities 
Ronald  Colman. 

Good  Books  to  Read 

The  Friendly  Road  David  Grayson 

Well  named  “New  Adventures  in  Con¬ 
tentment.”  Every  farmer  will  enjoy  this 
tale  of  quiet  happiness  and  good  friends 
found  along  the  road  by  a  fellow-farmer. 
Perhaps  some  will  emulate  him  —  many 
will  wish  to. 

Cap’n  Eri  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

The  Lincoln  books  are  old  favorites, 
but  no  book  lover  would  regret  the  time 
spent  again  with  Captain  Eri  Hedge  and 
his  friends  on  the  Cape  Cod  coast. 

Living  High  Alicia  O’Reardon  Overbeck 

Written  by  the  wife  of  a  mining  geolo¬ 
gist,  this  story  of  life  in  a  mining  camp 
on  the  top  of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia  —  very 
different,  however,  from  the  mining 
camps  celebrated  by  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain  —  will  give  good  entertainment. 

Made  in  America  George  Madden  Martin 
Sherry  McNeill,  a  lovable  Irish  lad, 
rises  from  the  poverty  of  an  alley  in  a 
Southern  city  to  millions.  Yet  in  the  end 
he  defends  the  right  to  be  poor,  believing 
that  it  was  his  early  poverty  that  set 
him  grimly  toward  success. 


@  The  McCormick-Deering  Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator 
is  the  closest-skimming  machine  on  the  market.  Its  stainless 
steel  discs  assure  you  years  and  years  of  such  efficiency. 
These  discs  are  made  of  tough,  strong,  closely .  grained 
metal  that  is  absolutely  rustproof  all  the  way  through.  The 
McCormick-Deering  bowl  will  remain  in  balance  and  give 
you  good,  clean,  sanitary  service  much  longer  than  any 
bowl  using  tinned  carbon-steel  discs. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  has  a  great  reputation 
for  its  features  of  sanitation  which  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  gr  ide  of  milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  It  has 
many  other  valuable  points  which  make  it  outstanding.Visit 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  and  see  this  modern, 
money-saving  McCormick-Deering  dairy  equipment. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  fi^c^pofoicd*)  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Cream  Separators . . .  Milkers 

— s 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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1  THINK  William  Buyck  of  West  Wal¬ 
worth  holds  some  kind  of  a  record.  I 
found  him  busy  at  work  in  the  potato 
field.  “I  understand  you  have  been  a 
dairyman  61  year  s,”  I  remarked. 
“Sixty-four,”  he  corrected.  And  at  84 
years  he  has  no  plans  to  quit! 

Thirty-five  years  ago  he  gave  up  a 
milk  route  to  put  all  of  his  time  on  the 
farm.  This  season  he  has  worked  every 
day,  except,  he  said,  one  day  off  to  go 
to  the  fair. 

Mr.  Buyck  said  farmers  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  money  for  their  milk. 
From  his  own  long  experience  and  ob¬ 
servations  he  thinks  fault  is  due  in 
large  part  to  too  much  handling  cost 
between  producer  and  consumer.  He 
markets  his  milk  through  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  “Why?”  I  asked. 

“Because  I  have  a  market  every  day 
in  the  year  and  I  am  sure  of  getting 
my  check  when  it  is  due.” 

Mrs.  Buyck,  one  year  younger  than 
her  husband,  is  equally  active. 

Potato  Market  Watched 

Upturn  in  the  potato  market  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  growers,  with  chief 
interest  centering  on  future  trends. 
Hundreds  of  growers  upstate  sold  po¬ 
tatoes  a  year  ago  for  15  to  25  cents  a 
bushel.  Therefore,  when  both  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  Western  New  York  potatoes 
practically  doubled  in  price  within  10 
days,  there  was  unusual  interest  in  crop 
reports,  official  and  unofficial. 

E.  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  said  several  reports 
reaching  him  from  Maine  indicated  ac¬ 
tual  harvest  might  not  be  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Roy  A.  Porter, 
president  of  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
received  somewhat  similar  information 
from  his  telephone  contacts  in  Maine. 

More  About  Dark  Tubers 

Recently  I  wrote  about  certain  theor-. 
ies  on  what  makes  potatoes  turn  dark 
in  cooking.  Some  observers  think  it  is 
due  to  a  chemical  condition  in  the  soil. 
“Rot,"  says  Norman  Reed,  Wayne 
County  muck  grower.  “The  potatoes 
probably  are  not  fully  seasoned  in  the 
soil.” 

He  said  he  never  digs  potatoes  until 
two  weeks  after  they  are  fully  ripe.  He 
went  on:  “There  is  too  much  water  in 
them.  I  can  dig  a  load  today,  run  the 
truck  in  the  garage  overnight  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning  find  something  has 
happened  because  of  temperature  con¬ 
ditions  to  make  water  collect  near  the 
skins. 

“If  the  potatoes  lay  in  the  ground  to 
season,  excess  moisture  is  gradually 
absorbed  through  the  tuber.  They  never 
turn  dark  on  me.” 

Celery  Outlook 

While  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Reed 
a  couple  of  celery  buyers  came  along. 
Reed  has  31  acres  of  it.  They  mention¬ 
ed  $1.60  per  crate.  Last  season  it  aver¬ 
aged  around  60  cents  a  crate.  Result  is 
this  year  many  growers  are  eager  to 
get  the  money. 

“Come  around  a  week  from  Monday; 

I  would  not  sell  before  then,”  Reed 
told  the  buyers.  They  bought  some 
celery  nearby,  said  it  was  not  as  good 
as  Reed’s,  and  that  they  expected  to 
be  back. 

Reed  explained  to  me:  “I  hope  to  sell 
for  $1.75  or  better,  but  I  would  be  far¬ 
ther  ahead  by  waiting  10  days  and 
selling  for  $1.50  than  by  taking  $1.60 
now.  The  crop  will  grow  more  in  the 
next  10  days  than  it  has  in  the  past  20.  ’ 
Some  celery  noted  this  season  is 
green  and  has  browning  leaves.  “Trying 
to  grow  it  too  fast,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 
“Some  growers  try  to  do  it  in  75  days 
and  use  too  much  nitrate.  I  take  90 
days  and  do  not  try  to  rush  it.” 

White  Memorial 

Nov.  15  has  been  set  tentatively  as 


date  of  dedication  of  a  memorial  to 
Charles  R.  White  at  Ionia.  This  is  the 
day  following  meetings  of  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Federations  in  Syracuse. 
A  plot  of  land  on  the  corner  opposite 
Mr.  White’s  farm  home  is  being  ob¬ 
tained.  An  appeal  for  a  suitable  two- 
ton  boulder  brought  offers  to  J.  L.  Sal¬ 
isbury  of  Phelps,  chairman,  from  Romu¬ 
lus,  Seneca  County,  to  Peneld,  Monroe 
County. 

Farwell  to  Coombs 

A  farewell  dinner  was  tendered  by 
farmers  and  friends  to  Roger  C. 
Coombs,  for  the  past  12  years  assistant 
and  manager  of  the  Monroe  County 
Farm  Bureau.  He  is  taking  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  family  farm  at  Hen- 
nicker,  N.  H.,  because  of  illness  in  the 
family.  Coombs  was  one  of  the  best 
known  fruit  specialists  in  state.  After 
graduation  from  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  working  on  a  farm 
in  Connecticut,  he  was  engaged  to 
handle  the  spray  service  in  Monroe 
County  ih  1923.  In  September,  1930,  he 
was  made  manager. 

Coombs  is  succeeded  by  Russell  S. 
Granger,  assistant  manager,  and  Phillip 
Higley,  Broome  County  agent,  replaces 
Granger. 

Another  change  of  widp  interest  is 
moving  of  Richard  F.  Fricke,  Erie 
County  agent,  to  the  Central  Farm 
Bureau  office  at  Cornell,  and  Henry 
Page  from  Oswego  to  Buffalo  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Fricke. 

Tomatoes  in  Demand 

Spotted  condition  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  is  reflected  in  price  rises  for  the 
canned  stock.  Quality  has  been  good 
this  season,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
wide  variation  in  yield.  At  the  outset 
it  appeared  there  might  be  a  bumper 
crop,  but  such  has  not  proved  the  case. 
After  early  season  hauling  some  can- 
ners  found  it  difficult  to  get  as  many  as 
they  wished. 

Many  growers  contracted  their  acre¬ 
age  at  $14  or  $13  per  acre  for  Number 
l’s  and  about  $7  for  Number  2’s.  Then 
one  of  the  nationally  known  soup  con¬ 
cerns  sent  a  buyer  unto  Western  New 
York  to  pay  $15  per  ton  flat  for  1,500 
tons.  Another  concern  was  reported 
buying  an  equal  tonnage,  but  at  a  lower 
figure. 

A  few  tales  of  “bootlegging”  were 
heard.  One  grower, ^  contracted  to  de¬ 
liver  to  a  canner,  was  reported  hiding 
his  crop  in  a  com  field  and  hauling  at 
night! 

Coming  Event! 

With  county  fairs  about  over,  plans 
for  winter  shows  are  taking  shape.  The 
State  Horticultural  Society  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  Young  Farmers’  program  for 
the  81st  annual  meeting  in  Rochester, 
Jan.  17.  One  of  the  new  features  adds 
an  apple  tree  to  the  money  prize  for 
first  prize  winners.  The  Fruit  Testing 
Co-operative  Association  will  donate 
the  trees  to  encourage  the  boys  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  new  and  promising 
varieties. 

Farmers  Balloting 

Farmers  of  Onondaga  County  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  their  opinions  about  milk 
and  potato  control.  Questions  on  these 
subjects  are  listed  in  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

To  Contest  Law 

Congressman  James  W.  Wadsworth 
may  be  the  “Schechter”  of  the  potato 
control  law.  Recently  he  announced  he 
intended  to  resist  new  AAA  program 
for  potato  growers.  He  explains  that 
only  through  violation  may  the  law 
be  tested.  He  says: 

“The  validity  of  the  potato  control 
law  is  very  gravely  doubted.  Personally, 

I  am  convinced  it  flies  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  Constitution.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  way  of  securing  a  de¬ 
cision  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  law 


like  the  potato  control  law,  except 
when  there  is  brought  before  the  court 
a  specific  case  in  which  the  validity  of 
the  law  is  questioned. 

“In'  the  NR  A  case  a  man  named 
Schechter,  having  violated  one  of  the 
NRA  codes,  was  prosecuted  and  con¬ 
victed.  He  appealed  on  the  ground  his 
conviction  was  in  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  His  appeal  was  finally  laid 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
decided  unanimously  that  the  conviction 
must  be  set  aside ....  This  must  be  the 
course  pursued  with  respect  to  the  po¬ 
tato  control  law.” 

Mr.  Wadsworth  is  an  extensive  farm¬ 
er  in  Livingston  County  and  a  former 
United  States  senator. 

George  Morse  New  President  of  Fruit 
Testing  Co-op. 

Succeeding  B.  D.  VanBuren  of  Niver- 
ville,  who  died  recently,  George  A. 
Morse  of  Williamson  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Co-operative*  Association.  At 
the  annual  meeting  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Frank  B.  Smith  of 
Castleton  was  elected  vice-president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Morse.  Richard  Wellington 
and  Harry  L.  King  of  Geneva  were 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager,  respectively. 

Directors  re-elected  for  three-year 
terms  were  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  B.  J.  Case  of  Sodus  was  named 
director  for  one  year. 

After  several  years  of  depression 
Manager  King  reported  the  association 
has  “turned  the  corner,”  with  a  balance 
of  about  $4,000  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 
operations.  Object  of  the  association  to 
test  new  fruit  varieties  under  commer¬ 
cial  conditions.  Revenue  is  from  dues 
of  1,200  members  and  sale  of  nursery 
stock. 

The  meeting  brought  growers  and 
scientists  from  more  than  a  dozen 
states  and  Canada.  Outstanding  in  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Prof.  R.  H.  Sudds  of  Pennsylvania 
and  others  was  demand  for  a  new  late 
strawberry;  new  peache^  to  replace 
most  of  the  varieties  except  Elberta., 
and  the  quest  for  a.  desirable  apple 
keeping  later  than  McIntosh.  Some 
skepticism  was  expressed  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  wanted  darker  red  apples. 

It  was  admitted  generally  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  sight  to  replace  the  McIntosh 
apple.  What  is  wanted  is  a  variety  to 
supplement  it,  particularly  one  that  can 
stand  a  little  harder  usage  and  keep 
longer.  For  two  or  three  years  many 
have  wondered  if  Macoun  or  Kendall 
will  fill  the  need.  Dr.  Shaw  said  the 
Macoun  “does  not  look  like  a  good  tree, 
as  we  must  look  for  ability  to  produce.” 

Growers  were  reported  anxious  to  try 
Kendall,  and  many  inspected  a  tree  in 
full  bearing  on  the  station  grounds.  The 
fruit  is  shaped  like  the  McIntosh,  has 
nearly  a  full  color  and  bears  heavy.  It 
resulted  from  a  cross  between  McIntosh 
and  Zussoff,.  a  Russian  red  type. 


Government  May  Tackle  Poultry 
Rackets 

On  September  25th  about  100  poul¬ 
try  producers,  dealers  and  others  at¬ 
tended  a  hearing  at  Washington.  Pur¬ 
pose  was  to  indicate  to  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  whether  or  not  New  York  should 
be  designated  as  a  poultry  market  sub¬ 
ject  to  federal  supervision  under  recent 
amendments  to  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act.  The  consensus  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  that  such  action  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  and  would  help  producers 
against  unreasonably  low  prices  and 
consumers  against  unreasonably  high 
prices.  i 

SLANT:  It  is  no  secret  that  there 
has  been  much  racketeering  in  the  live 
poultry  trade  in  New  York  City.  At¬ 
tempts  to  clean  it  up  in  the  past  have 
not  been  too  successful.  Why  not  let 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  try  its 
hand  ? 


To  Make  Dirt  Roads  Better 

It  looks  as  though  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  WPA  for 
short,  might  improve  a  considerable 
mileage  of  farm  to  market  roads  now 


dirt,  or  more  correctly  mud.  $5,000,000 
of  the  much  talked  about  $4,800,000,000 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  New 
York  State.  The  cost  is  to  be  limited 
to  $1500  a  mile.  Holes  will  be  filled, 
roads  graded,  ditches  widened  and 
gravel  spread  on  the  surface.  If  this 
can  be  done  for  $1000  a  mile,  the 
$5,000,000  would  take  farmers  out  of 
the  mud  on  5,000  miles  of  dirt  road. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  roads 
will  actually  be  improved,  the  WPA 
in  New  York  State  says  that  any  town 
supervisor  is  at  liberty  to  sponsor  a 
project  in  his  own  town  and  any  person 
living  on  a  dirt  road  may  ask  his 
supervisor  to  recommend  to  the  WPA 
that  the  road  be  improved.  Write  to 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Old 
Post  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
WPA  says  that  the  work  will  get 
underway  “as  soon  as  Washington  ad¬ 
vises  the  state  administration  of  the 
allocation  of  funds”  but  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  anything  will  be  done  be¬ 
fore  spring. 

SLANT:  Everybody  longs  for  the 
time  when  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
government  to  keep  men  at  work  at 
taxpayers’  expense.  However,  so  long 
as  it  is  necessary,  we  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  spend  the  money  than  to 
improve  dirt  roads.  Men  should  not 
rake  leaves  from  one  spot  to  another 
so  long  as  we  have  plenty  of  mud  roads 
that  need  improvement. 


Judging  Tram  Gets  Third 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Cornell  judging  team  placed  third  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Livestock  Judging 
Contest.  The  team  was  made  up  of 
Ronald  Wilson  of  Caledonia,  James 
Scully  of  Jackson  Heights,  C.  R.  Har¬ 
rington  of  Frewsburg,  and  R.  T.  Carter 
of  Constaxitia.,  alternate.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  also  fifth  high  man  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  this  year. 


Twenty  Pomona  Cookie  Contests 
Held 

Since  our  last  issue,  18  more  Pomona 
Cookie  Contests  have  been  held,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  local  Grange  contests. 
Winners’  names  are  listed  below: 


Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY  GRANGE 


Chenango 

Columbia 

Dutchess 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Orange 

Saratoga 

Schoharie 

Seneca 

St.  Lawrence 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Putnam 

Rockland 

Yates 


Coventry  1511 
Hillsdale  933 
Red  Hook  918  * 

Westville  1047 
Kolaneka  1441 
Oatka  Falls  394 
Kirkland  684 
Morrisville  1149 
Little  Britain 
Gansevoort  832 
Summit  1536 
Fayette  40 
West  Hermon  1485 
Clyde  33 


WINNER 

Mrs.  Nellie  B  Johnson 
Mrs,  0.  C.  Olmstead 
Mrs.  Irving  Smith 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Broekway 
Mrs.  Anna  Miller 
Mrs.  F.  Matthews.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Felder 
Flora  Harvey 
Miss  Ada  Brown 
Mrs.  Henry  Burch 
Miss  Mildred  Foot* 
Mrs.  Grace  Stahl 
Mrs.  Fred  Hendricks 
Mrs.  Chas.  Roy 


Yorktown  862  Mrs.  Josephine  Merk 

Crystal  Valley  1503  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Yarger 


Subordinate  Grange  Winners 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNER 


Albany 

Helderberg  1521 

Mrs. 

M.  K.  Baker 

Allegany 

Andover  1098 

Lelia 

Livermore 

Broome 

Sanitaria  Springs  1473  Mrs. 

Marguerite  Wells 

Cattaraugus 

Allegany  848 

Mrs. 

Frank  Mehr 

Cayuga 

Locke  868 

Mrs. 

Glenn  Hoagland 

Owasco  Lake  1074 

Harriet  H.  Post 

Springport  1184 

Mrs. 

Lewis  Pethybridge 

Chautauqua 

Cassadaga  659 

Mrs. 

Anna  Ames 

Chenango 

Greene  1413 

Mrs. 

Grace  Rogers 

Cortland 

Cortlandville  461 

Mrs. 

L.  D.  Thomas 

Delaware 

Shavertown  1490 

Mrs. 

Frank  Dibble 

Erie 

Clarence  892 

Mrs. 

C.  E.  Weaver 

Madison 

Brookfield  1235 

Eunice  Kleek  - 

Morrisville  1149 

Flora 

Harvey 

Montgomery 

Rural  Grove  752 

Mrs. 

George  D arrow 

Niagara 

Lockport  1262 

Mrs. 

H.  H.  Dysinger 

Newfane  1159 

Mrs. 

Pearl  Lapham 

Warren’s  Corners  1 139  Beatrice  Brown 

Ontario 

Hopewell  472 

Mrs. 

Viola  Dhendt 

Orleans 

East  Shelby  1239 

Lilly 

Starling 

Murray  1292 

Clara 

Root 

Transit  1092 

Mrs. 

Chas.  D.  Rhodes 

Oswego 

Golden  Sheaf  587 

Olive 

V.  Chillson 

Hastings  339 

Mrs. 

C.  J.  Seeber 

Mt.  Pleasant  349 

Lucy 

E.  Graves 

Pennellville  721 

Hazel 

Dievendorf 

Otsego 

Louisville  1310 

Pearl 

Eaton 

Roseboom  1414 

Mrs. 

Warren  Rathbun 

Putnam 

Gleneida  1212 

Clara 

L-  Baxter 

Rensselaer 

Melrose  1303 

Mrs. 

Elton  B.  Hayner 

Schuyler 

Townsend  1208 

Mrs. 

J.  E.  Waugh 

Steuben 

Stephens  Mills  308 

Mrs. 

Pearl  Strobel 

St.  Lawrence 

Macomb  768 

Mrs. 

M.  Drummond 

Suffolk 

Southside  1224 

Miss 

Marguerite  Keck 

Tompkins 

Caroline  239 

Mrs. 

Ada  Schutt 

Ulster 

Lake  Katrine  1065  Mrs. 

Kathie  Rona 

Washington 

Whitehall  922 

Nellie 

Beckette 

Wyoming 

Hermitage  1086 

Hazel 

Drake 

Yate* 

Barrington  1101 

Mrs. 

John  Slocum 

I 
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The  Market  Barometer 


it  did  August  1.  About  middle  of  month 
western  New  York  sales  rah  about  $7. 
a  ton  for  bulk  cabbage ;  lower  for  kraut. 


MILK  PRICES 

por  August,  Grade  B  3.5  milk,  Sheffield 
producers  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  receiv¬ 
ed  $1.55.  The  August  price  was  4%  cents 
higher  than  July  and  15%  cents  less  than 
last  year. 

Dairymen’s  League  members  received  a 
net  pool  price  of  $1.40  for  3.5  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone,  which  was  7  cents  more 
than  July  but  11  cents  below  August  a 
year  ago.  Producers  delivering  to  volume 
differential  plants  received  a  premium 
above  net  pool  as  follows:  Volume  A 
plants,  12  cents;  Volume  B  plants,  10 
cents;  Volume  C  plants,  8  cents;  Volume 
D  plants,  6  cents. 

Milk  Production  Heavy 

On  September  1,  total  production  of 
milk  and  manufactured  dairy  products 
was  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago  and 
above  the  five  year  average.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  September  1  was  8  per  cent 
above  a  year  ago ;  total  U.  S.  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  4  per  cent  higher.  In  New  York 
State  production  per  cow  per  day  Sep¬ 
tember  1  was  the  highest  since  records 
were  started  11  years  ago. 

During  the  last  year,  381,000  cows  with 
Bang  disease  were  taken  out  of  82,000 
herds  in  46  states.  About  13  per  cent  of 
the  cows  reacted,  slightly  less  than  was 
anticipated.  Wisconsin  leads  in  number  of 
herds  blood-tested,  followed  by  Minnesota, 
Ohio  and  Oregon. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

A  jump  in  egg  prices  about  the  middle 
of  September  slowed  up  demand  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  slight  drop  in  prices,  which 
was  expected  to  be  only  temporary. 

September  1  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
were  7,336,000  cases,  considerably  lower 
than  last  year’s  stock  of  7,938,000  cases 
and  much  lower  than  the  five  year  aver¬ 
age  of  8,447,000  cases. 

August  receipts  of  eggs  at  four  largest 
markets  were  the  lightest,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1934,  since  1923. 

As  figured  by  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  recent  egg-feed  ratio 
was  5.2  dozen  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed, 
much  more  favorable  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  when  it  took  6.9  dozen. 

Storage  holdings  of  poultry  September  1 
were  34,920,000  pounds;  a  year  ago  were 
46,053,000  pounds.  The  five  year  average 
is  41,958,000  pounds. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po'keepsie 

Albany 

L.  Island 

Sept.  20. 

Sept. 

17. 

Sept.  17. 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lpr. 

43 

-44 

39 

-43 

44-48 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lqe.  ....  ... 

37  % 

-41  Vx 

38 

-43 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med . 

33 

-37 

35 

-39 

40-42 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med.  .... 

31 

-38 

34% -39 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet 

28 

-33 

28 

-30 

27-31 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee 

22 

-28 

23 

-25 

22-24 

Brown 

Fey.  Lqe. 

38 

-43 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lqe . 

38 

-39% 

Brown 

Fey.  Med. _ 

40- 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med . 

32 

-36 

Brown 

Pullet  . . 

30- 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL 

Sharp  August  advances  in  lamb  prices 
were  abnormal  so  advances  for  next  few 
months  may  be  small,  but  lambs  going 
to  market  for  the  balance  of  the  year  will 
be  fewer  than  a  year  ago,  so  prices  should 
average  higher  than  in  1934. 

Consumption  of  wool  for  the  first  seven 
months  was  greater  than  for  any  similar 
period  since  1923.  U.  S.  prices  for  most 
grades  of  wool  averaged  higher  in  July 
than  in  August  and  steady  to  higher  wool 
prices  are  expected  for  the  balance  of 
1935.  Wool  production  in  twelve  countries 
producing  over  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
clip  show  about  3  per  cent  less  wool  in 
1935  than  in  1934. 

PRICES 

For  the  month  ending  August  15,  the 
average  price  of  all  New  York  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  went  down  and  was  2  points  below 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Price  level  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1933,  but  25  points 
higher  than  in  1932.  All  prices  for  U.  S. 
farm  products  went  up  4  points  during 
the  month  and  sold  for  6  per  cent  above 
prewar.  This  increase  was  caused  mainly 
by  higher  meat  prices. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Crops 
General — East  of  the  Mississippi  there 
has  been  plenty  of  rain,  resulting  in  good 
crops  and  pastures.  West,  another 
drought  has  reduced  yields. 

Feed  Crops — All  through  dairy  country 
farmers  are  busy  at  hard  and  costly  job 
of  filling  silo.  Silage  corn  is  good ;  so  was 
hay  crop.  U.  S.  hay  crop  87  million  tons, 
30  million  more  than  last  year  and  7 


million  more  than  five  year  average.  New 
.York  has  over  5  million  compared  to  3% 
last  year.  That  solves  at  least  part  of 
dairymen’s  feed  problem. 

Wheat—  Lowest  in  thirty  years  is 
America’s  wheat  crop,  with  594,615,000 
bushels  expected.  Causes :  drought  and 
AAA  scarcity  policy.  However,  carry¬ 
over  of  130,000,000  bushels  will  prevent 
serious  trouble  from  shortage,  and  should 
help  keep  dairy  and  poultry  feed  costs 
reasonable. 

Drought  now  affecting  crop  growing  in 
Argentine  is  bullish  force  on  world  wheat 
prices.  Average  U,  S.  farm  wheat  price 
rose  from  76.4c  on  July  15  to  81.5c  on  Au¬ 
gust  15. 

Corn — 'September  1  estimates  indicated 
crop  of  2,183,755,000  bushels,  pretty  near 
twice  last  year’s  small  crop,  but  about  4 
per  cent  below  the  August  1  estimate  and 
still  below  the  five  year  average. 

The  supply  of  concentrates  is  65  per 
cent  above  last  year’s  low  crop  but  10 
per  cent  below  the  five  year  average. 
However  we  have  17  per  cent  fewer  ani¬ 
mals  than  the  five  year  average,  conse¬ 
quently  8  per  cent  more  feed  per  animal. 

Oats — U.  S.  forecast  1,181,692,000  bush¬ 
els  about  double  last  year’s  crop  but 
slightly  under  5  year  average.  In  New 
York,  crop  some  heavier  than  last  year. 

Dairy  Cows — Milch  cows  two  years 
old  and  older,  in  United  States  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  totaled  25,100,000,  a  decrease  of  4 
per  cent  compared  with  previous  year. 
There  also  is  a  decrease  of  10.5  per  cent 
in  number  of  heifer  calves  being  raised. 
This  indicates  number  of  milch  cows  will 
not  change  much  during  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Milk  Production — B  etter  pastures, 
with  average  supply  of  feed  grains,  tend 
to  hold  milk  production  to  average  or  a 
little  better.  High  beef  prices  are  influenc¬ 
ing  better  dairymen  to  cull  low  producers. 

Cotton — Cotton  yielded  1,853,000  more 
bales  than  last  year,  with  a  grand  total 
of  11,489,000  bales.  This  is  3,000,000  under 
the  five  year  average  of  1928  to  1932,  but 
there  is  a  carry-over  of  almost  a  one- 
year  crop  of  9,000,000  bales. 

Editor’s  Note  :  See  page  9  for  latest 
erop  reports  on  potatoes,  apples  and  beans. 
*  *  * 

Vegetable  and  Truck  Crops 

Under  date  of  September  11th,  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  information  on  truck  crop  pros¬ 
pects  : 

Beets. — Commercial  crop  estimated 
one-third  less  than  last  year. 

Cabbage. —  Domestic  cabbage  crop  in 
late  states  expected  to  be  4  per  cent 
above  last  year’s  crop  and  29  per  cent 
more  than  five  year  average;  Danish 
cabbage  crop  16  per  cent  below  1934  and 
9  per  cent  above  five  year  average.  In 
New  York  dry  weather  in  the  western 
counties  hurt  the  late  Danish  crop  and 
crop  looked  worse  on  September  1  than 


Carrots. —  Crop  in  late  states  looks  to 
be  1  per  cent  above  last  year ;  total  U.  S. 
carrot  production,  2  per  cent  above  a  year 
ago.  In  New  York  smaller  acreage  and 
dry  weather  will  result  in  crop  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  normal.  Early  sales 
around  Rochester  at  60c  per  cwt. 

Cauliflower. —  Long  Island  acreage 
same  as  year  ago;  total  U.  S.  acreage  less 
than  last  year  and  the’  five  year  average. 
A  year  ago  Long  Island  prices  were  low 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  crop. 

Celery. —  In  six  late  states  celery  crop 
expected  to  be  20  per  cent  below  last  year, 
25  per  cent  below  the  five  year  average. 
Acreage  is  5  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
ago  and  yield  per  acre  lower.  In  New  York 
early  celery  gave  fair  yields;  late  celery 
short  and  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Celery 
prices  have  tended  downward ;  have  been 
about  same  as  year  ago  to  a  little  higher. 

Onions. —  The  late  crop  is  estimated  to 
be  10,731,000 — 100  pound  sacks,  compared 
with  last  year’s  crop  of  9,283,000  and  a 
five  year  average  of  9,965,000.  During  Au¬ 
gust,  the  condition  of  the  onion  crop  drop¬ 
ped  11  per  cent.  Blight,  thrips  and  dry 
weather  cut  the  crop  in  New  York.  Prices 
went  up  sharply  during  the  first  half  of 
September,  shipments  increased  and  a 
part  of  gain  was  lost. 

Tomatoes. —  Production  of  the  late 
crop,  not  including  Southern  California,  is 
forecast  at  5,128,000  bushels,  19  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  16  per  cent 
more  than  the  five  year  average.  In  New 
York  State  conditions  have  been  favorable 
and  the  prospect  is  for  heavy  yields. 

*  *  * 

Grass  Seed  Supply 

These  figures  will  help  you  look  ahead 
and  anticipate  your  grass  seed  needs  next 
spring. 

The  sweet  clover  seed  crop  is  one-third 
larger  than  last  year’s  crop  of  37%  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.  The  five  year  average  yield 
is  53%  million  pounds. 

Red  clover  seed  production  may  be  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  the  smal¬ 
lest  since  1928.  The  carry-over  of  red 
clover  seed  is  smaller  than  usual. 

Timothy  seed  crop  is  expected  to  be 
from  7  to  8  times  larger  than  last  year’s 
record  small  crop. 

White  clover  seed  crop  will  be  about 
one-third  last  year’s  crop. 

The  alsike  seed  crop  will  probably  be  a 
little  larger  than  in  1934  and  the  crimson 
clover  seed  crop  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year. 

Potatoes, —  Reports  of  further  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  market  supply  of  potatoes  are 
filtering  in  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  September  crop  re¬ 
port  which  showed  a  4,280,000  bushel  drop 
for  the  month.  In  a  comparison  of  1935 
with  1934,  there  is  a  shift  in  the  areas 
where  potato  supplies  are  going  to  be 
much  shorter  during  the  next  eight 
months  than  they  have  been  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  period. 

This  year  finds  the  east,  particularly 
those  states  in  the  area  from  Pennsyl- 


Prices  of  Cows,  Milk  and  Feed 

By  Leland  Spencer 


The  price  of  cows  is  a  live  topic  of  con¬ 
versation.  Prices  paid  by  New  York 
farmers  for  milk  cows  in  August  averaged 
$77  per  head.  This  was  a  fourth  higher 
than  the  prices  paid  a  year  ago,  and  36 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  price  (table  1). 

TABLE  I. 

August  Prices  of  Cows,  Milk,  and  Feed, 
New  York  State 


Farm  prices 

Wholesale  prices 

Milk 

Beef 

Dairy 

All  com¬ 
modities 

cows  Milk 

cattle 

ration 

in  U.  S. 

(per  head)  (per  cwt.) 

(per  cwt.)  (per  cwt.) 

(Index) 

1910-14 

Averaqe 

$57  $1.51 

*5.36 

$1.50 

100 

1929 

130  2.74 

8.40 

2.11 

151 

1933 

61  1.82 

3.55 

1.47 

102 

1934 

56  1.69 

3.30 

1.71 

1 12 

1935 

77  1.56 

5.70 

1.39 

117 

Recent  prices  of 

COWS 

appear 

high  if 

compared  with  those  paid  a  year  or  two 
ago,  or  with  those  of  the  period  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  World  War.  They  appear  low 
if  compared  with  the  high  prices  of  1929. 
It  will  help  us  get  a  proper  perspective  on 
this  situation  if  we  compare  the  changes 
in  cow  prices  with  the  changes  in  farm 
prices  of  milk  and  beef  cattle,  and 
changes  in  wholesale  prices  of  dairy  feeds 
and  all  commodities. 


New  York  farmers  received  lower  prices 
for  milk  this  August  (practically  pre-war) 
than  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago.  Prices 
of  dairy  feeds  have  dropped  recently  and 
are  now  low  as  compared  with  last  year 
or  the  pre-war  period.  Prices  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  have  advanced  rapidly  as  the  effects 
of  last  year’s  drought  and  excessive 
slaughter  became  more  clearly  evident  in 
the  present  shortage  of  meat.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter  jumped  from  $3.30  a  hundred 
last  year  in  August  to  $5.70  this  year. 
But  even  this  70  per  cent  rise  brings  the 
beef  cattle  price  only  slightly  above  pre¬ 
war. 

Meanwhile  the  general  level  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  the  United  States  has  been 
advancing  gradually,  and  now  shows  a 
gain  of  4  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  17 
per  cent  over  the  pre-war  base  period. 
Prices  of  milk  cows  in  New  York  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  milk 
or  wholesale  prices  in  general,  but  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  beef  cattle. 
The  spectacular  rise  in  beef  cattle  prices 
is  an  aftermath  of  the  severe  drought  last 
year.  The  fact  that  prices  of  milk  cows 
also  have  gone  up  more  than  the  general 
price  level  is  the  result  of  several  causes, 
which  I  will  talk  about  in  an  early  issue. 


vania  to  Maine  with  a  lighter  crop  while 
the  area  from  Lake  Michigan  and  west¬ 
ward  with  larger  crops. 

The  greatest  shrinkage  in  the  1935  crop 
is  centered  in  Maine,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  it  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  84,920,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  to  121,800,000  bushels  last  year.  The 
potato  crop  in  all  of  the  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  will  run  below  last  year,  giv¬ 
ing  this  northeastern  area  38,392,000 
bushels  fewer  potatoes  than  was  available 
in  1934. 

Every  potato  state  in  the  northeast 
shows  a  lighter  crop  of  potatoes  than 
they  did  one  year  ago. 

Markets,  however,  are  not  responding  to 
the  lighter  supply  and  prices  continue  at 
relatively  low  levels.  There  has  been  an 
improvement  in  demand  in  the  last  two 
weeks  but  prices  remain  at  a  level  of  40 
to  65  cents  per  hundred  depending  on  the 
distance  from  markets. 

New  Jersey  is  about  finished,  while 
Long  Island  will  be  an  important  factor 
for  another  month.  Digging  in  Maine  is 
in  full  blast  with  the  late  crops  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  about  ready  to 
move  into  storage. 

Late  rains  will  not  help  the  crop  to  any 
extent.  Growers  are  reporting  frost  in¬ 
jury  in  New  England  and  in  the  far  west 
and  unless  soomething  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens,  which  hardly  seems  likely,  the  pota¬ 
to  crop  is  now  about  made  with  declines 
more  possible  than  any  appreciable  gains. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


WOOL — We  pay  good  cash  prices  and  pay  freight.  Ship 

to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responssb  r  -  ’’^spcctable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Seventy-five  acre  farm  for  sale  or  rent,  suitable  for 
truck  or  dairy  farming,  located  one  mile  from  center  of 
the  business  section  of  a  live  town  of  six  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  twenty  miles  to  Binghamton,  on  concrete 
highway.  Fifty  acres  tillable  fiat  land,  twenty-five 
acres  hill  land  two-thirds  cleared,  one-third  wood  lot. 
Large  fine  house  of  eight  rooms,  forty  by  forty  barn, 
twenty  by  fifty  chicken  house  and  other  buildings. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

A.  C.  B.,  620  W.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ATTRACTIVE  25  COW  DAIRY  FARM 

In  Newark  Valley.  Macadam  road.  Attractive  8  room 
dwelling.  75  ft.  barn,  concrete  stable,  running  water. 
34  ft.  silo.  Other  buildings,  wired  for  electricity,  re¬ 
pairs  in  progress.  102  acres:  30  tillage.  Good  pasture. 
$5,600.  Long  easy  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Grade-A  Farm,  12  Cows 

Team,  machinery,  vehicles,  barn  full  of  hay.  plenty 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc. ,  and  all  offered 
at  value  of  ham  alone:  104  acres,  easily  worked, 
near  village,  plenty  wood;  good  10 -room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  dandy  40x70  ft.  cement-basement  barn 
rated  Grade-A,  silo,  poultry  houses.  Owner  incapacitated, 
sacrifices  at  $4650,  only  $1500  down;  its  a  real  farm 
and  a  bargain. 

Glenn  L.  Packer.  STROUT  AGENCY,  Portlandvillfi,  N.Y. 


220  Acres,  Old  Stone  House 

Near  large  city:  125  acres  tillable,  50-cow  pasture,  brook, 
50  acres  wood,  splendid  hunting:  substantial  8 -room 
stone  house,  75  ft.  cement-basement  barn.  $2250, only  $10nn 
required;  pg.  25  big  new  FALL-WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


rAn|4P  Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vii- 
r  Aft  3*5  \  lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
I-  nuiliw  New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

F.  c.  McCarty.  r.  5,  auburn,  n.  y. 


DUCKLINGS 


•  High  producing  runners.  14c.  HARRY 

Ducklings:  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

$10,000  p"a°cY&™n 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

F°r  n  vph  N° Ducs  °r 

Only  Jr  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  _ . . *- - - 

P.  _ _ 

Age _ State  - - - - 


592)  16 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


•  nd  ORIGINAL  Breeders 


BUY  DIRECT  ROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
prow  rapidly,  and  feather  Hilly.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  EoxiSQ  Vialpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


KERR 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


Great  for  Broilers 
CHRISTIE'S  Quality  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

You  should  raise  96%  or  better  to 
broiler  age.  And  how  they  do  grow! 

They  have  SBIZZER1NKTUM 
aplenty. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock-Reds  make 
full-breasted  BARRED  Broilers  in 
double-quick  time.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  from  our  best  Matings. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


ioeneM  CHi&ts 


BROKERS — ROASTERS— EGGS 


wtNEcross  "Barred”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  "Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  "Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  "Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers. 

Roasters.  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  three  avenues 
of  Profits  from  chicks  put  out  "Now”  as  Broilers, 
as  Roasters,  and  as  Egg  Producers. 
HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  vineDland%.  j. 


PHI  I  ETC,  Healthy,  big  type  pullets.  Blood  Test- 
(ULLLlu,  ed.  From  15  weeks  old  to  Laying. 
S.  C.  White  leghorns.  Hanson  Strain  (255-298)  Egg 
Dams.  Ready  for  shipment.  Priced  Low.  Also  Breed¬ 
ing  Cockerels. 


Great  Northern  Hatchery,  ZeeiandR  Michigan. 


PITII  I7TQ _  S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 

Special  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
14  wks.  to  laying  age.  Also  yearling  hens.  Beady  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  Reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pul  lor  vim  Disease  (BAV.  D.) 
by  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency  X 
-of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' : 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  f 

Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


(“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 


-'ll 

RS’) 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  1 00%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  lel.6<5-5 


mapes  'saarm 

PRrtQQRPFnQ  — day  Olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  R0Ck  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 


WHITECROSS 


Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 


Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 


Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


_  PULLETS  — 

Big  Type.  Healthy  S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns. 
Hanson  Strain.  Ready  for  Shipment.  Twelve  weeks 
80c;  Fifteen  weeks  90c;  Eighteen  weeks  $1.00;  Ready 
to  Lay  $1.15;  Strictly  Yearling  Hens  90c.  Shipments 
C.O.D.  on  Approval.  F.O.B.  Zeeland.  Free  Catalog. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY. 

Route  3,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


UTS  DEL0USING  COSTS 

The  “cap-brush”  is  an  extra  bottle-cap  with 
a  tiny,  exact -sized  hole,  for  factory -sealed 
“Black  Leaf  40”  bottles.  Spreads  thinner  61m 
than  “paint -brush, ”  absorbs  no  liquid  — so  en¬ 
ables  you  to  use  full  strength  "Black  Lfaf  40,” 
but  less  of  it. 

With  its  "cap -brush,”  the  35e  size  normally  treats 
about  90  fowls  on  smooth  roosts,  for  body-lice.  To 
use,  tap  out  liquid  every  inch  or  two  on  top  of 
roost.  With  the  “cap-brush”  spread  liquid  into  a 
thin,  continuous  film  about  width 
of  “cap-brush.”  Try  this  method 
and  Bee  saving. 


Single  Bird  Delousing:  With 
our  “  cap  -brush,"  35c  bottle,  a 
“dash”  in  feathers  two  inches 
below  vent  and  on  back  of  neck 
kills  body-lice  and  head  lice. 

To  get  a  “cap -brUhb” 
free  write  us,  stating 
whether  1-oz. ,  6-oz.  or 
1-Ib.  size  is  desired. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corporation,  Incorporated 


Livestock  Breeders 


CATTLE  CATTLE 


175— REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION  — 175 

OCTOBER  9-10  IN  SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  N.  Y. 

All  from  60  different  leading  Accredited  herds,  all  negative  on  blood  test,  can  go  into  any  state. 

First  day  will  be  all  togs  with  production  records,  or  from  dams  with  production  records. 

140  FRESH  AND  NEARBY  SPRINGERS  — 25  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

20  RICHLY  BRED  YOUNG  HEIFER  CALVES. 

65th  sale  in  this  world  famous  series  where  fair  dealing  prevails  and  confidence  abides. 

Send  for  catalog  and  details  to 

Sales  Manager,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  New  York. 

DOGS 


PED  COLLIES — Males  $15;  females  $10.  Bnped..  $10. 
$5.  Embden  Geese  $6.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 


COLLIES — Shep.,  $5;  Wire  hair  terriers,  $5-$10;  Set¬ 
ters,  $5.  MULLEN,  TUCKERTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers,  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


COCKER  SPANIELS — Beagles— and  coon  hound  pups, 
shipped  on  approval.  PONY  FARM,  Hlmrod.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that  you 
tew  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


A  Whale  of  a  Difference 

in  Chickens  By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


IT’s  hard  to  put  down  a  set  of  rules  for 
a  chicken  man  to  follow  in  producing 
and  caring  for  eggs  that  are  to  go  to 
market.  That’s  because  there  are  a 
number  of  things  which  strongly  in¬ 
fluence  the  looks  of  the  eggs  as  the 

market  buyer  sees 
them.  There’s  a  lot 
o  f  difference  i n 
chickens  and  also 
in  chicken  men  (or 
women).  Of  course 
that  doesn’t  mean 
that  there  are  no 
right  or 
ways  of 
care  of 
eggs.  If  I 
name  the 
things  which 


wrong 
taking 
market 
had  to 
two 
have 

the  biggest  effect 
on  the  net  returns 
a  man  is  going  to 
get  from  his  mar¬ 
ket  eggs,  I’d  say, 
breeding  and  tern- 
'•  *"  nn"or  perature. 

When  I  think  of  breeding,  I  think  of 
egg  size,  color  of  shell,  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  I’m  sure  the  first  two  are  inherited 
and  I’m  pretty  sure  that  quality  is  too. 
When  I  think  of  temperature  I  think  of 
proper  cooling,  egg  room  temperatures, 
and  transportation  temperatures. 

But  there  are  other  things  which 
help  to  tell  the  income  story  such  as 
distribution  of  production,  distance 
from  market  and  to  whom  the  eggs 
are  sold. 

By  distribution  of  production  I  mean, 
how  many  eggs  do  you  get  when  prices 
are  high  compared  to  when  they  are 
low  and  especially  how  manv  big  eggs 
do  you  get  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  I’ll  show  you  how  this  works 
out  in  a  few  minutes. 

But,  finally,  in  addition  to  each  of 
these  individual  points  you  have  all 
combinations  of  these.  For  instance, 
you  may  have  good  chickens  but  take 
poor  care  of  the  eggs.  Or  you  may  have 
good  chickens  and  take  good  care  of 
the  eggs  but  sell  them  poorly. 


Size  and  Price 

I  attended  the  poultry  tour  and  picnic 
of  the  Wayne  County  (New  York) 
Farm  Bureau  last  month  and  during 
the  stop  for  lunch  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd 
of  Cornell  summarized  the  results  of 
their  Egg  Marketing  Campaign.  I  took 
home  a  copy  of  these  results  and  I 
found  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in 
them. 

One  of  his  summaries  showed  the 
percentage  of  large,  medium  size  and 
small  eggs  sold  by  seven  of  the  coop¬ 
erating  producers.  Here  they  are  in  or¬ 
der  from  high  to  low  percentage  of 
large  eggs  and  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  all  eggs  sold.  (These  figures 


were  gathered 

in 

1933). 

Lge.  1 

Med. 

Small 

Price 

78.4 

19.7 

1.5 

22.6c 

71.1 

21.6 

7.2 

23.2c 

63.5 

25.5 

10.3 

21.7c 

63.4 

35.0 

1.5 

21.8c 

63.3 

33.2 

3.4 

20.6c 

61.3 

32.1 

6.2 

20.7c 

55.1 

37.5 

7.0 

23.1c 

Now,  of  course,  you  could  compare 
the  last  two  farmers  and  prove  that  the 
more  large  eggs  you  get  the  worse  off 
you  are  financially.  But  the  last  man 
got  lc  a  dozen  more  for  each  grade 
than  the  next  to  the  last  in  the  table 
above.  If  you  average  the  three  men 
who  got  the  highest  returns  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  three  who  got  the 
lowest  returns  you’ll  find  this.  The  three 
with  the  highest  returns  had  68%  large, 
26%  mediums,  and  6%  small,  while  the 
three  with  the  lowest  returns  had  62% 
large,  31%,  mediums,  and  7  %  small. 

On  the  matter  of  distribution  of  pro¬ 


duction  the  summary  shows  that  the 
man  with  the  highest  return  got  29% 
of  his  eggs  in  September,  October,  and 
November  and  the  lowest  man  only  got 
17%.  Furthermore  the  high  man  got 
2414%  of  his  year’s  supply  of  large 
eggs  in  these  high  priced  months  while 
the  low  man  only  got  8%  of  his  large 
eggs  at  that  time. 

The  distribution  of  production  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  time  when  the  pullets 
are  hatched  and  the  number  of  old  hens 
that  are  carried  over  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  caliber  of  the  flock. 

Temperature  and  Quality 

One  thing  we  egg  men  always  “harp” 
at  our  producers  about  is  to  watch  out 
for  heat.  We  say,  “Keep  the  eggs  cool 
and  have  a  little  moisture  in  the  egg 
room  so  as  to  stop  shrinkage  in  the 
eggs.” 

Prof.  Hurd  had  egg  room  tempera¬ 
tures  and  humidity  records  and  also  a 
record  of  quality  on  28  farms  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  Egg  Marketing  Campaign  in 
Wayne  County. 

In  the  table  below  the  first  column 
gives  the  farm  number;  the  second  the 
percentage  of  New  York  State  Fancy 
Grade  eggs;  the  third  column  gives  the 
percentage  of  Grade  A’s;  the  fourth 
column  gives  the  temperature  in  the 
egg  room;  and  the  last  column  shows 
the  relative  humidity  or  moisture  in 
these  egg  rooms. 

The  ideal  is  a  low  temperature  and  a 
high  humidity. 


Farm 

%  of 

Grade  Temper- 

Humid¬ 

No. 

Fancy 

A 

ature 

ity 

243 

67 

33 

36 

91 

244 

62 

35 

48 

73 

245 

12 

62 

55 

54 

246 

60 

36 

54 

59 

247 

42 

58 

65 

66 

248 

49 

46 

48 

66 

249 

29 

69 

45 

57 

250 

52 

40 

55 

54 

251 

37 

57 

60 

48 

252 

62 

36 

44 

56 

253 

26 

69 

60 

53 

254 

56 

41 

44 

63 

255 

56 

40 

47 

59 

256 

53 

45 

54 

42 

257 

42 

46 

43 

63 

259 

43 

55 

51 

50 

260 

58 

40 

40 

52 

261 

45 

50 

52 

69 

262 

37 

55 

58 

35 

263 

52 

42 

35 

86 

264 

51 

47 

38 

75 

265 

30 

65 

53 

69 

266 

47 

43 

33 

51 

267 

72 

28 

50 

67 

268 

66 

32 

45 

57 

269 

60 

35 

52 

57 

270 

48 

50 

55 

49 

271 

25 

72 

38 

83 

There’s 

an  old 

saying 

that 

“figures 

don’t  lie, 

but  liars  will  figure. 

”  That’s 

pretty  well  shown  by  the  above  table. 
If  you  wanted  to  prove  that  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  high  humidity  gives  bet¬ 
ter  quality  eggs  you  would  compare 
farm  number  243  and  251,  the  first 
having  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
Fancy  eggs  than  the  second. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wanted  to 
prove  that  temperature  and  humidity 
make  no  difference  you  could  select 
farm  numbers  250  and  245  to  compare. 
The  first  has  much  better  quality  than 
the  second,  yet  both  temperatures  and 
humidities  were  exactly  alike.  And  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  if  you  wanted  to  prove  that 
high  temperature  and  low  humidity 
were  desirable  you  would  compare 
farms  268  and  257. 

Individual  cases  are  poor  guides  35 
the  question  of  breeding  can  overcome 
small  temperature  and  humidity  differ¬ 
ences.  However,  if  you  take  the  14  high 
quality  farms  and  compare  them  with 
the  14  low,  you’ll  find  that  the  average 
egg  room  temperature  and  humidities 
were  44  and  64  respectively  for  the 
highs  as  compared  to  51°  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  58%  humidity  in  the  lows. 

So  the  moral  is  that  it  pays  to  do 
things  right,  but  it  takes  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  right  things  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


“Hen  Bustles”  B*  R  A  Kirkpatrick 

Stop  Cannibalism 


WE  stood  in  front  of  the  screen 
in  the  laying  house  and  watched 
a  bunch  of  pullets  in  one  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  flocks. 

“A  nice  hunch  of  pullets,  but  rather 
restless,”  I  remarked  to  the  Station 
poultryman.  “Have  they  begun  lay¬ 
ing?” 

“A  few  of  them — there’s  a  bird  com¬ 
ing  off  the  nest  now”  he  replied.  “And 
there’s  some  blood  on  her  feathers;  I’ll 
bet  that  means  trouble”  he  added. 

We  watched  the  pullet  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Very  soon  another  pullet 
picked  at  the  bloody  feather.  Again  she 
picked,  and  then  another  pullet  joined 
in.  Almost  immediately  the  pullet  at¬ 
tacked  was  on  the  run  with  several 
birds  after  her.  By  the  time  the  poultry- 
man  could  get  her  out  of  the  pen  the 
feathers  had  been  picked  from  her  rear 
end  and  a  large  spot  was  raw  and 
bleeding  where  the  flockmates  had  done 
their  picking. 

That’s  cannibalism,  and  that’s  how 
fast  it  works.  I  have  not  exaggerated. 
You  can  take  your  choice  of  the  various 
causes,  and  maybe  prevent  the  vice  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  But  the  experience 
of  more  poultrymen  that  I  can  count 
is  that  in  spite  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  precaution,  the  vice  breaks  out 
now  and  then  with  costly  consequences. 

When  an  outbreak  of  cannibalism 
does  occur,  the  various  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  are  likely  to  be  inadequate — - 
like  trying  to  stop  a  flood  by  planting 
trees.  Something  more  drastic  is  re¬ 
quired  then;  tipping  the  beak  or,  gro¬ 
tesque  as  the  idea  may  seem,  using 
vent  shields  made  of  cloth,  metal  or 
rubber.  “Hen  bustles,”  one  poultryman 
calls  them. 

Tipping  the  beak  to  check  cannibal¬ 
ism  is  one  of  those  new  poultry  prac¬ 
tices  put  forward  by  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster.  I  have  found 
this  practice  in  use  in  flocks  far  from 
Ohio  and  by  poultrymen  who  have 
never  heard  where  the  practice  origi- 


A  close-up  of  a  “ hen  bustle” .  This  one 
ts  metal  but  homemade  ones  of  cloth 
or  inner  tubing  are  also  effective. 


nated.  “It  doesn’t  matter  where  it  orig¬ 
inated — it  works,”  a  poultryman  in  the 
New  Jersey  pines  told  me. 

It’s  simple  and  effective,  beak  tip¬ 
ping.  What  it  consists  of  is  this:  In 
the  edge  of  the  upper  beak  a  cut  is 
niade  about  one-eighth  inch  deep  and 
from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths,  of 
an  inch  from  the  tip,  depending  on  the 
size  of  beak  and  length  of  tip.  By  pry¬ 
ing  and  pulling  with  the  flat  side  of 
the  knife,  the  point  of  the  beak  is  then 
removed  by  tearing;  not  by  cutting. 

The  small  cut  serves  only  to  get  a 
hold  and  start  the  tearing.  By  tearing, 
the  beak  can  be  removed  much  closer 
to  the  quick  without  bleeding,  and  the 
procedure  is  easier  than  cutting,  even 
with  a  very  sharp  knife. 

Removal  of  the  V-shaped  portion 
keeps  the  bird  from  getting  a  firm 
grasp  of  feather  or  flesh.  Beaks  can 
he  tipped  at  the  rate  of  200  an  hour 
after  a  little  practice,  if  there  is  some- 


Vent  shields  cause  no  discomfort  but 
what  is  more  important,  they  prevent 
cannibalism. 


body  to  handle  the  birds  for  the  tipper. 
Tipping  involves  little  pain  or  discom¬ 
fort  when  properly  done,  and  seldom 
causes  bleeding.  It  takes  about  three 
weeks  for  beaks  to  grow  out  again, 
and  that  is  usually  long  enough  time 
for  the  birds  to  forget  the  vice. 

Will  beak  tipping  throw  birds  out  of 
laying?  It  need  not,  judging  by  the 
experience  of  a  commercial  poultryman 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  his  flock 
of  1,400  pullets,  500  birds  had  their 
beaks  tipped  to  check  cannibalism. 
They  were  laying  close  to  300  eggs  a 
day.  After  tipping,  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  laying.  The  birds  were  be¬ 
ing  trough-fed  grain  and  mash. 

Vent  shields,  or  “hen  bustles,”  if  you 
want  to  speak  flippantly,  have  been 
the  butt  of  a  great  many  jokes  and  the 
subject  of  considerable  speculation. 
The  shields  are  pinned  through  the 
loose  skin  underneath  the  rump  of  the 
bird,  with  a  safety  pin.  There  is  one 
shield  on  the  market  that  consists  of  a 
sort  of  harness  to  be  fastened  around 
the  bird— would  you  call  it  a  “pullet 
corset?” 

One  might  say,  therefore,  that  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  showed 
rare  courage  in  making  a  careful  test 
to  see  if  shields  would  be  effective.  In 
order  that  I  do  not  mis-state  results  of 
this  test,  I  quote  J.  W.  Moore,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  test  in  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  flock: 

“Pen  1  served  as  control  pen. 

“Pen  2  was  managed  exactly  the 
same  as  Pen  1  as  far  as  their  diet  was 
concerned,  but  no  dust  bath  was  sup¬ 
plied.  Each  bird  in  Pen  2  was  fitted 
with  a  pick-out  shield.  These  pick-out 
shields  were  made  from  inner  tube 
rubber  and  pinned  through  skin  of  the 
rump. 

“During  September,  1934,  four  deaths 
from  cannibalism  were  reported  in  a  : 
pen  of  120  pullets  and  they  all  occur¬ 
red  in  a  few  days.  This  is  a  greater  j 
mortality  than  was  experienced  during 
the  whole  period  of  nine  months  test 
when  pick-out  shields  were  used. 

Four  causes  are  almost  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cannibalism  among  chicks 
or  layers.  They  are  overcrowding, 
overheated  brooder  houses,  empty  feed¬ 
ers  or  inadequate  rations,  and  confine¬ 
ment.  ' 

Worst  of  all  is  confinement.  Rarely 
is  the  trouble  serious  on  range.  Confin¬ 
ed  chicks  and  pullets  require  about 
twice  the  floor  space  in  the  brooder 
house  (60  to  70  square  feet  per  100 
chicks)  when  the  cockerels  are  remov¬ 
ed  at  four  or  five  weeks  of  age. 

Ideal  temperature  in  the  brooder 
room  at  that  time,  Ohio  tests  show,  is 
50  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


An  Open  Letterfrom 
T.  E.  Milliman  of 
of  the  G.  L.  F. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  MILLS,  INC. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

Buffalo,  New  York 


LEAKY 

ROOF! 


September  19,  1935 


To  G .  L .  P  PATRONS  : 

Over  300,000  roofs  cover  buildings  on 
the  farms  of  patrons  who  bought  G.L.P, 
feed,  seed  or  fertilizer  this  year.  Many 
of  these  roofs  are  of  tar  paper,  and  a 
good  dressing  will  stop  leaks  and  fur¬ 
nish  protection  for  years. 

On  felt  or  paper  roofs  this  dressing 
should  penetrate  the  fabric,  resist 
cracking  in  winter  or  melting  in  summer, 
and  prolong  the  life  of  the  roof.  On 
metal  roofs  the  dressing  should  stay  put 
to  form  a  protective  covering.  Such  a 
dressing  is  made  by  Clif  Brew  in  the 
G.L.P.  Paint  Plant  at  Phelps  “New  york. 
Clif  puts  no  filler  in  G.L.P.  Liquid 
Asbestos  Roof  Cements  or  any  other 


paints  he 

makes . 

PRICES 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS 

R00P  CEMENT 

50  Gallon 

Drums 

45c  per  gallon 

30 

n 

•  •  • 

47  c  "  " 

15 

H 

•  •  • 

50c  "  " 

5  " 

M 

•  •  • 

60c  "  " 

1  Gallon 

can  ... 

75c  " 

Leading  G 

.L.F,  Service  Agencies  have  50 

gallon  drums  on  hand  and  will  fill  your 
containers  at  the  lowest  quantity  price. 
Clif  also  makes  Plastic  Roof  Cement  to 
protect  seams,  holes,  gutters,  etc.  at 
a  saving. 

These  roof  coatings  are  made  of  the  best 
materials  in  a  farmer-owned  factory  by  a 
farm  boy  who,  for  seven  years,  has 
applied  his  college  education  to  paint 
making.  Last  season  you  bought  four 
times  the  gallonage  of  five  years  ago-- 
and  this  year  is  way  ahead  of  last. 

Sincerely , 


4 


Unf  or  tunate W oman 


Mrs.  Ora  Marshall  relates  sad  experience  to  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  protecting  your  family  these  dangerous  days 


Injured  Twice  in  One  Month 

Draws  Twice  on  Same  Policy  Costing  $1 


This  is  the  wrecked  automobile  in  which  Mrs.  Ora  Marshall,  Goffstown,  was  injured, 


THE  SECOND  ACCIDENT 


Happened  Just  Two  Weeks  Later 


Sufficiently  recovered  to  go  shopping  in  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  just  two  weeks  and  one  day  later,  Mrs. 

Marshall  was  crossing  Main 
Street  with  her  father  when  they 
were  struck  by  an  automobile 
driven  by  an  alleged  drunken 
driver. 


Her  father  was  instantly  kill¬ 
ed.  She  suffered  a  fractured  hip. 
Again  she  applied  for  help  on 
the  same  policy. 

She  was  paid  this  time  $30.00, 
the  full  benefit  provided  under 
the  pedestrian  clause. 


Mrs.  Marshall  after  second 
accident. 


You  may  have  intended  to  apply  for  this  North  American  travel  accident 
policy  for  some  time.  Thousands  of  A.  A.  readers  have  protected  their  en¬ 
tire  families.  How  can  you  afford  to  delay  as  danger  increases ? 


A.  A.  Associates,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  ACCIDENT 


Mrs.  Marshall  was  riding  on  June  13th  in 
the  car  pictured  to  the  left  when  it  was  wreck¬ 
ed.  She  was  badly  bruised  and  disabled  for 
two  weeks. 

The  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  sent  her  a  draft  for  $20.00  as  she 
requested. 

Read  Her 
Letter 


Goffs  town,  N.  H. 


H.  L.  Tluhs ey,  Gen'l  Agent 
North  American  Accident  Ins  Co. 

Dear  Sirs: 

On  June  13,  1935.  I  was  in  an 
automobile  accident  and  was  unable 
to  do  my  work  for  two  weeks  and  I 
sent  in  my  claim  to  the  company  and 
they  paid  me  $20.00. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  June  I  went 
to  Concord,  N.H.  and  as  I  was  cross¬ 
ing  street  I  was  struck  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  received  a  fractured  hio 

^  * 

and  the  Insurance  Company  paid  me 
another  $30,00. 

I  want  to  thank  your  Company 
for  the  prompt  and  courteous  way 
both  affairs  were  handled  and  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  to 
American  Agriculturist  for  making  it 
possible  to  get  this  protection  for 
so  small  an  investment. 

Yours  truly, 


American  Agriculturist,  September  28,  1935 
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"The  School  with  the  Curtains 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Waste  no  time.  Try  to  be  cheerful 
and  not  cry. 

5.  Keep  clothes  clean  and  mended. 
Keep  body  clean,  brush  teeth  twice  a 
jay,  carry  a  clean  handkerchief  and 
jse  it  when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

6.  Perform  a  useful  service  each  day 
it  home  and  at  school. 

On  the  other  sheet  are  the  names 
of  the  pupils,  followed  by  the  points 
which  they  have  not  gained.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  they  do  so  well,  it 
is  much  simpler  to  note  what  points 
they  need  to  try  for  than  those  they 
already  have. 

Every  morning  there  is  a  health  in¬ 
spection,  and  sometime  during  the  day 
a  report  on  the  service  point.  At  home 
the  children  are  to  help  mother  with 
some  chore,  and  at  school  there  are 
such  tasks  as  cleaning  blackboards, 
assisting  the  younger  children,  and  so 
on.  Opening  exercises  are  conducted 
by  one  of  the  boys  or  girls,  who  leads 
the  singing  and  gives  a  short  program 
assisted  by  two  other  children. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  thirty-one  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  early 
teens,  for  the  main  part  of  each  day  in 
a  single  room  is  one  tremendous  task. 
Mrs.  Sinsabaugh  has  done  it  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  system  of  many  branches.  She 
has  a  4-H  club  for  the  older  girls. 
This  year  they  are  taking  up  the  care 
of  the  wardrobe,  keeping  their  clothes 
clean  and  mended  in  good  style.  The 
club  meets  Friday  after  school  and 
continues  its  meetings  through  the 
summer.  With  their  teacher,  the  girls 
attend  County  and  State  meetings, 
where  they  have  a  remarkable  record 
of  achievement.  They  have  won  trips 
to  interstate  contests.  For  the  regular 
trips,  they  have  earned  the  money 
themselves  by  putting  on  a  minstrel 
show,  a  card  party  in  the  school  house, 
and  a  dance  for  which  the  girls  select¬ 
ed  and  bargained  for  the  orchestra. 

Last  year  the  club  studied  vegetable 
cookery  and  served  a  dinner  to  thirty 
in  the  schoolroom.  Parents,  trustees, 
and  a  few  friends  were  invited.  The 
main  course  consisted  of  a  most  de¬ 
licious  turnip  souffle,  baked  potatoes, 
boiled  onions  with  butter  sauce,  carrot 
and  cabbage  salad,  cocoa  and  coffee, 
and  ended  with  a  caramel  custard. 
They  were  able  to  serve  the  dinner  in 
the  schoolroom  because  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  trustees  had  installed  combi¬ 
nation  seats  and  desks  which  are  mov¬ 
able  and  adjustable.  For  a  special 


event,  these  units  can  be  arranged  in 
threes.  After  two  years  of  use,  the 
desks  still  look  like  new.  Each  child  is 
allowed  to  keep  his  desk  for  three  years, 
so  naturally  he  wants  to  take  extra 
good  care  of  it.  At  noon,  the  children 
who  eat  lunch  in  the  schoolroom  first 
take  gay  oblongs  of  oilcloth  out  of 
their  desks  and  spread  them  on  top 
before  putting  down  their  lunchboxes 
on  them. 

In  warm  weather,  the  older  children 
take  their  lunches  outdoors,  but  the 
first  and  second  grades  eat  indoors. 
This  is  no  hardship.  Mrs.  Sinsabaugh 
stays  with  them  and  they  have  her  all 
to  themselves.  They  listen  to  her  tell 
about  which  things  are  the  best  to 
bring  in  one’s  lunchbox.  If  she  praises 
Peter  for  bringing  a  bottle  of  milk,  all 
the  others  are  anxious  to  have  bottles 
of  milk  in  their  lunch.  After  they  have 
eaten,  they  go  outside  and  play  with 
the  others. 

On  the  large,  well-shaded  playground, 
protected  from  the  heavy  traffic  of 
Route  17  by  a  strong  wire  fence,  the 
children  have  swings  and  teeter-totters. 
The  older  boys  have  a  ball  field  and 
baseball  outfits.  Recess  over,  every¬ 
body  goes  back  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
how  pleasant  it  looks!  No  littered 
desks  take  away  from  its  air  of  peace 
and  order,  because  each  child  clears 
off  his  desk  before  recess  as  well  as 
at  the  close  of  school. 

Mrs.  Sinsabaugh  has  an  interesting 
history  as  a  teacher.  Although  she 
has  a  life  certificate,  she  decided  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  that  if  she  was  to  go 
ahead  with  her  work,  she  must  keep 
on  studying  and  work  for  a  normal 
diploma.  Two  years  ago  she  won  her 
diploma  from  New  Paltz  State  Normal 
School.  To  get  it  she  spent  three  sum¬ 
mers  studying  there,  as  well  as  half  of 
a  regular  term  during  which  she  hired 
a  substitute  to  take  her  place  at  Gate 
School.  During  that  half  term,  she 
studied  8  hours  a  day  and  spent  2  hours 
commuting.  Besides  this,  Mrs.  Sinsa¬ 
baugh  attended  classes  at  Middletown 
every  Saturday  during  the  school  year. 
And  still  she  feels  that  she  does  not 
know  enough  to  give  these  children 
from  the  black  dirt  meadows  all  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  When  the 
opportunity  comes,  she  means  to  keep 
on  with  her  studies. 

Besides  her  teaching  and  studying, 
Mrs.  Sinsabaugh  takes  an  active  part 
in  running  her  farm  home.  She  loves 


t  - 


farm  life  for  the  health  and  content¬ 
ment  it  brings,  and  many  a  summer 
has  helped  her  husband  in  the  hay- 
fields  to  store  up  sunshine  and  strength 
for  the  year  of  teaching. 

Gate  School  pupils  are  beautifully 
sure  o:  the  friendship  and  wisdom  of 
their  teacher,  and  with  good  reason. 
Certain  it  is  that  she  is  now  giving 
them  a  great  deal  and  they  know  it. 
After  they  have  graduated  from  Gate 
School, .  they  continue  to  return  year 
after  year,  especially  for  the  Christmas 
entertainment.  Last  year,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  crowded  the  little  one-room 
school.  Many  came  after  a  separation 
of  miles  and  years  to  what  has  been 
truly  their  alma  mater. 


With 
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Harrison’s  Nurseries  of  Berlin,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  three  partners  have  secured 
Plant  Patent  No.  125  on  the  Red  Yorking 
apple.  This  new  variety  is  a  “bud  sport,” 
which  was  originally  found  on  one  limb 
of  a  tree,  the  remainder  of  which  was  a 
typical  York  Imperial. 

*  *  * 

Lord  Farms,  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  are 
offering  three  additional  breeds  and  two 
crossbreeds  of  poultry.  New  breeds  offer¬ 
ed  by  this  farm  are  New  Hampshires, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Crossbreds  are  Rock-Red  hybrids  for 
barred  broilers  and  Red-Leghorn  hybrids. 
*  *  * 

The  One  Wire  Fence  Company  of  White- 
water,  Wis.,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  a 
system  for  keeping  cattle  within  bounds 
with  one  wire,  the  secret  being  that  it 
carries  electric  current  sufficient  to  give 
cows  a  healthy  respect  for  it. 

*  *  » 

The  Beacon  Milling  Company ,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to  send  duck  growers 
a  well-illustrated,  accurate  bulletin,  writ¬ 
ten  by  J.  M.  Hunter,  called  “Profitable 
Duck  Management.” 

*  *  » 

The  Cooperative  GLF  Exchange,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  has  just  announced  prizes  of  the 
Grange  Membership-Reinforced  Cereal 
Contest,  first  prize  of  $100  going  to  Jewett 
Grange,  Greene  County.  Other  prize  win¬ 
ners  are:  Palatine  Union  Grange,  Forest 
City  Grange,  Canaseraga  Grange,  South 
Onondaga  Grange,  Tyre  City  Grange, 
Cato  Grange,  Breakabeen  Grange,  Meto- 
wee  Grange,  Roseboom  Grange,  Alden 
Creek  Grange,  Duane  Grange,  Midland 
Grange,  Bartonville  Grange,  Mohican 
Grange. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Cyanamid  and  Chemical 
Corporation  of  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City,  has  a  pamphlet  for  readers  on 
killing  rats.  A  very  important  point  em¬ 
phasized  is  that  no  neighborhood  will 
ever  be  cleaned  up  of  rats  without  a  co¬ 
operative  drive  in  which  everyone  takes 
part.  Experts  claim  it  costs  $3.00  a  year 
to  raise  a  rat,  which  is  more  than  they 
are  worth. 

*  *  * 

Because  patrons  universally  refer  to 
Tioga  Mills,  the  Tioga-Empire  Feed  Mills, 
Inc.,  has  made  it  official  and  from  now 
on  will  be  known  as  Tioga  Mills,  Inc. 


For  Homes  Without  > 
Electricity  the  Speed  \ 
Queen  is  powered  by  I 
the  famous  4-cycle  ; 
Briggs*  Stratton  gas-  jl 
ollne  engine.  Starts 
easy  and  runsjj 
smoothly. 


"p'OR.  28  years  we 
have  been  bulld- 
ing  washers  for 
farm  homes.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  know 
the  importance  of 
strong,  rugged  con¬ 
struction  ...  of 
water  action  that 
thoroughly  cleanses 
badly  soiled  work 
garments  ...  of  gas 
engine  power  which 
starts  easily  and 
gives  dependable 
service. 

The  accumulated 
experience  of  all 
these  years  is  built 
into  the  new  1935 
Speed  Queen  wash¬ 
er  ...  a  strong, 
steel-framed  ma¬ 
chine  that  gives 
you  more  definite 
advantages  of  dur¬ 
ability  and  washing 
efficiency  than  are 
offered  by  any 
other  washer. 


Bowl-Shaped  Tub 
with  Double  Walls 

Here,  inside  this  smooth,  bowl- 
shaped  tub.  you  see  the  reason 
for  the  Speed  Queen's  high  wash¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Air  space  between 
tub  and  outsidesteel  chassis  keeps 
wash  water  hot  40%  longer.  Steel 
wall  also  protects  porcelain  tub. 


5  Electric  Model* 
^  at  p*Mar 
RtS*.  price* 


Write  for 
this  free 
folder  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features 
of  the  Speed  Queen 
washer. 


BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO 

Ripon,  Wisconsin 


i 


INVENTORS 


Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for 
new  free  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
737  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


D 


Honest  to  Goodness 

to  work  for  permanent  connection  with  good  pay.  In¬ 
vestigate  to  appreciate.  Write  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS. 
PUMPS,  FILTERS.SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS..  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  caw 
it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Complete  Electrification  for  Your  Home; 

Delco-Light  Generator,  Battery,  Water  System,  t  O  C  Q00 
Electric  Radio,  Electric  Iron  —  as  low  as  ...  .  vwO 

Liberal  Time  Payment  Plan  Available 


ELECTRIC  IRON 


800-WATT  GENERATOR 


16  CELL — KXG— 9  BATTERY 


250-GALLON 
SHALLOW  WELL  PUMP 


ALL-ELECTRIC  RADIO 


What  you  have  always  wanted — at 
a  price  you  can  afford.  800-Watt 
Delco-Light  Blue  Ribbon  Generator, 
Heavy  Duty  Battery,  Delco  Blue 
Ribbon  Water  System,  Electric  Radio 


and  Electric  Iron  —  all  at  the  lowest 
price  in  history.  Learn  all  about  this 
amazing  combination  offer  from 
your  local  Delco-Light  dealer— 
NOW — or  mail  in  the  coupon  below. 


United  Motors  Service,  3044  West  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Without  any  obligation,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about: 

□  Delco-Light  Blue  Ribbon  Combination  Q  Delco-Light  Blue  Ribbon  Generator  and 
Battery  Q  Delco-Light  Battery  □  Delco  Water  System  Q  Delco  Radio 

Name, - - - - — - - - - - -  “ “ 


R.  F.  D._ 
County. 


.City. 


.State. 
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Health  for  Happiness 


A^p s.  mm/vs  ojcKtn 


WHAT  A  FINE  world  this  would  be  if  only 
we  could  stay  well  all  the  time !  Always 
being  well  might  destroy  a  lot  of  topics  for  con¬ 
versation,  such  as  “when  I  had  my  operation”, 
or  “my  neuritis”,  or  “Mom’s  rheumatism”.  But, 
even  so,  I  believe  most  of  us  would  be  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  these  conversational  landmarks, 
provided  the  family  could  keep  full  steam 
ahead  and  no  time  out  for  sickness.  It 
often  is  not  actual  sick-in-the-bed  ill- 


people,  of  all  ages,  and  the  success  of  her  meth- 
ness  which  makes  people  miserable  or  ods  is  the  proof  of  her  good  judgment, 
below  par  physically,  but  being  just  a  By  the  indirect  method  I  have  come  to  the  real 
half  or  three-quarters  well.  point  of  this  story,  namely,  that  good  health 

How  many  people  do  you  know  who  habits  for  the  child  have  only  to  be  “stepped-up” 
uiways ,  or  even  five-sixths  of  the  time,  a  little  for  adults.  A  good  routine  practiced  day 
are  in  perfect  health  ?  Comparatively  in  and  day  out  during  youth  lays  the  strong 
few,  I  wager.  And  yet  the  great  ma-  foundation  which  can  better  withstand  sudden 


PHOTO  BY 

EWING  GALLOWAY 


first).  All  adults  who 
are  prone  to  catch  cold 
easily  should  help  build 
up  their  resistance  by 
this  same  means.  The 
lady  who  makes  this 
recommendation  has  had 
experience  prescribing 
diets  for  hundreds  of 


A  cure  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  occasionally,  but 


prevention  is  better. 


Babyhood  is  none  too  early  to  get 
the  right  start  on  the  road  to  health. 


In  a  Nutshell — 


Boiled  down  to  fit  the  proverbial  nutshell, 
here  are  the  habits  which  the  health-trained 
young  person  has  formed  by  the  time  he  is 
ready  to  go  out  and  do  his  own  choosing, 
say,  about  sixteen  years  of  age: 

1.  A  complete  night’s  sleep  every  night,  about 
nine  hours  at  16  years,  IOV2  hours  at 
twelve  years. 

2.  For  little  children  a  rest  hour  each  day. 
Busy  housewives  find  that  their  nerves  last 
better  if  they  take  even  15  minutes  of  rest; 
an  hour  would  be  better. 

3.  A  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman 
says  that  every  girl  should  have  a  quart  a 
day  until  she  has  weaned  her  last  baby, 
and  boys  until  they  are  twenty-one.  A  pint 
a  day  is  the  least  any  adult  should  try  to 
get  along  with. 

4.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  each  day. 

5.  Play  in  the  sunshine— two  hours,  if  possi¬ 
ble. 

6.  Regular  bowel  movement.  After  breakfast 
is  the  normal  time  for  most  people;  this 
means  getting  up  in  time  that  the  child 
does  not  feel  too  hurried  for  this  function 
before  getting  off  to  school.  Diet  is  a  far 
more  natural  method  of  controlling  consti¬ 
pation  than  is  medicine. 

7.  Clean  hands  and  frequent,  regular  baths. 

8.  Diphtheria  protection. 

9.  Steady  gain  and  growth. 

10.  Regular  examination  by  the  doctor  and 
dentist.  Prevention  is  always  better  than 

cure. 


jority  could  avoid  much  of  their  misery  by 
practicing  fairly  simple  health  rules. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  a  lot  of  the 
instructions  we  hear  or  read,  to  prevent  thus- 
and-so  by  taking  this-or-that.  No,  indeed.  Medi¬ 
cine  is  needed  at  times,  certainly,  but  good  health 
cannot  be  taken  internally,  like  a  pill.  It  might 
be  easier  sometimes  if  it  could.  But  it  requires 
more  of  an  effort  and  more  intelligence  than  the 
mere  act  of  swallowing  something. 

Babyhood  is  none  too  early  to  get  started  right. 
The  careful  mother  sticks  to  a  regular  schedule 
of  feeding,  bathing  and  exercising  the  baby  and 
giving  him  his  nap  at  the  same  time  every  day. 
This  tends  to  establish  regularity  which  is  of 
prime  importance,  for  the  human  machine,  like 
many  others,  works  better  under  a  routine. 

As  the  child  gets  older,  his  needs 
change ;  he  sleeps  less,  his  food  is  more 
concentrated,  and,  we  hope,  is  of  every 
suitable  kind.  A  child  that  develops 
habits  of  picking  out  only  certain 
foods  which  he  will  eat  not  only  makes 
it  difficult  to  satisfy  him,  but  he  actu¬ 
ally  runs  the  risk  of  not  getting  a 
balanced  ration  which  is  provided  by 
eating  a  great  variety  of  foods. 

Because  we  have  so  little  sunshine 
in  this  climate  from  October  to  May, 
it  is  recommended  by  the  best  author¬ 
ity  we  know  that  one  teaspoonful  of 
cod  liver  oil  be  given  to  all  children 
(beginning  with  only  a  few  drops  at 


strains  of  accident  or  temporary  illness  in  later 
life. 

Health  laws  are  easy  to  remember,  but  need 
constant  practicing  if  they  are  to  do  much  good; 
each  grown-up  needs  every  day  nine  hours  of 
restful  sleep,  exercise,  fresh  air  with  at  least  20 
minutes  of  direct  sunlight,  light  warm  clothing, 
and  PROPER  food.  This  includes  two  vege¬ 
tables,  besides  potatoes,  two  fruits,  an 
egg,  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
As  long  as  these  regulatory  foods  are  in¬ 
cluded,  the  rest  of  the  diet  will  almost 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  over-concentra¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  do  the  damage  and  re¬ 
sults  in  so  many  colds.  Too  much  meat,  too 
many  pan  cakes,  potatoes  as  the  only  vege¬ 
table —  these  items  should  be  offset  or  balanc¬ 
ed  by  those  foods  listed  above. 

Merely  following  the  letter  of  the  health 
law  is  not  enough.  A  certain  joy  in  being  well, 
an  expectation  of  good  health  rather  than  poor, 
emphasizing  the  pleasures  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pains  is  a  mighty 
good  philosophy  to  live  by. 

We  all  know  somebody’s  Aunt 
Sally  who  when  asked  how 
she  was  started  to  recite  her 
aches  and  pains.  Further¬ 
more,  we  know  how  every¬ 
body  hated  to  go  near  her,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  had  troubles 
of  his  own  and  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Aunt- 
Sally’s.  So,  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  friends,  the  sad 
story  of  our  miseries  had 


A  little  primping 
lifts  the  spirit. 


The  right  food 
builds  health. 


best  be  omitted. 

Clothes  have  much  to  do  with  health.  Men 
like  to  twit  us  women  about  liking  clothes  so 
much.  We  don’t  mind  a  bit.  It  is  a  good  healthy 
sign.  There  is  something  wrong  with  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  interested  in  his  appearance. 
Doctors  at  some  of  the  big  hospitals  for  mental 
cases  have  urged  building  more  beauty  parlors, 
as  a  part  of  the  cure.  It  has  been  successful  in 
some  cases  where  the  patient  has  come  to  the 
hospital  with  her  head  on  her  chest,  in 
utter  dejection,  with  not  an  interest  in 
the  whole  world.  We  have  all  seen  sick 
animals  begin  to  slick  and  clean  them¬ 
selves  up  as  soon  as  they  feel  better;  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  same  idea  applied 
in  the  human  world,  only  the  slicking  up 
is  the  cure,  or  part  of  it. 

The  fit,  the  weight,  and  the  texture  of 
clothing  are  directly  related  to  health, 
especially  with  children  whose  bones  art 
soft  and  should  not  be  squeezed  by  tight 
clothing  or  borne  down  by  too  heav) 
materials.  The  one  or  two-piece  play- 
suits  of  thick,  light,  water-proofed  ma¬ 
terial  with  knitted  ( Turn  to  Page  23)  H 
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om  Other  baking  powders  combines 

Tt’s  because  of  the  way  A  quick  action 

3VO  distinct  leavening  a  free  by  liquid. 
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MRS.  FLEMING  and  Cal¬ 
umet  are  staunch  friends.  “I 
never  have  seen  any  sense  in 
taking  chances  with  your  bak¬ 
ing,”  she  says  “when  you  can 
use  Calumet  and  be  sure  of 
success. 

“I’ve  converted  lots  of  my 
friends  to  using  Calumet,  too. 
And  every  one  of  them  says 
the  same  thing  I  do — it’s  the 
one  baking  powder  that’s  ab¬ 
solutely  dependable!” 

Judging  from  their  smiles, 
John  and  Jimmy  Fleming  have 
a  high  opinion  of  their  moth¬ 
er’s  Calumet  Chocolate  Cakel 


AND  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  CAN!  \ 

A  simple  twist. . .  and  the  Easy-Off  top  I 
lifts  off.  No  delay,  no  spilling,  no  ( 
broken  finger  nails  !  And  inside  there’s  / 
a  special  self-leveller — as  convenient  l 
as  can  be!  It’s  just  a  joy  to  use  this  l 
grand  baking  powder  now.  ' 

Calumet  is  so  economical! 


“I  Simply  Swear  by  Calumet!” 


SAYS  MRS.  OWEN  H.  FLEMING,  OF  1235  JUDSON  AYE.,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


There  s  not  a  better  baking 


powder  made 


.  Moderately  priced  to  begin  with ...  a  full  16  oz.  in  weight 
•  ••a  can  of  Calumet,  the  Double-Acting  Baking  Powder, 

goes  so  much  farther! 
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SERVE 

IT 

often/ 


to:- 

Q  get  acquainted  wil 
fine  and  tasty  a  dessei 
you  ever  placed  before 
family  or  guests. 


w  give  the  youngsters  a 
special  “goody”  even  though 
it  is  “good  for  them.” 

^  provide,  not  only  a  de¬ 
licious,  wholesome  dessert, 
hut  an  energizing  and  nour¬ 
ishing  food  as  well. 

^  make  it  very  simple 
for  the  “cook”  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  ever-present  prob¬ 
lem  of  “What  to  have  for 
dessert.” 

£  please  the  appetites  of 
everyone  at  the  table- 


KRE-MEL 

DESSERT 


T he  Book  of  Books 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


was  to  the  lonesome,  homesick  pioneer 
family  on  the  long  westward  trail  to 
their  new  home!  -Homesick,  weary, 
and  discouraged,  they  sat  night  after 
night  around  the  evening  camp  fire,  re¬ 
creating  their  spirits  by  singing  the 
hymns  and  the  folk  songs  that  had 
come  down  through  the  generations, 
and  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  before  rolling  into  their 
blankets  for  the  night. 

Everyone  who  loves  the  Bible  has 
his  own  particular  reasons  for  doing 
so.  Personally,  I  love  it  for  its  simple, 
beautiful  English  as  well  as  for  its  re¬ 
ligious  meaning.  The  Bible  has  lived 
through  the  centuries  because  of  its 
clear,  vivid  style,  understandable  alike 
to  all  classes  of  people,  and  no  one 
who  pretends  to  read  or  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  should  fail  to  study  it  from  a 
literary  standpoint. 

Maybe  you  haven’t,  opened  the  old 
Book  in  years,  but  all  the  same,  its 
words  and  the  swing  of  its  language 
are  in  your  everyday  speech.  Its  drama 
and  its  style  have  inspired  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  authors  and 
artists,  and  measureless  has  been  its 
influence  not  only  upon  the  common 
fctlks  but  upon  the  leaders  who  have 
made  history  in  those  four  long  cen¬ 
turies. 

Farm  folks  know  how  close  the  Bible 
is  to  nature.  That’s  another  reason 
why  1  love  it.  Both  the  old  and  new 
testaments  draw  most  of  their  lessons 
from  natural  things. 

“The  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  .  ,  . 
And  when  he  saw  a  fig  tree-  in  the 

way . I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 

the  hills . He  leadeth  me  beside 

the  still  waters.  .  .  .  ;  He  maketh  me 
to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.’’ 

And  so  we  might  go  on  with  more 
illustrations  through  most  of  the  pages 

of  the  Bible,  all  of  which  show  how 

« 

close  the  natural  things  which  spring 
from  the  soil  are  to  true  religion. 

A  friend  and  I,  tired  from  a  long 
journey,  and  worried  over  the  problems 
of  these  difficult  days  which  we  had 
been  discussing,  stopped  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  enter  a  little  rural  church. 
It  was  a  week  day  and  the  church  was 
empty.  Outside  was  a  bustling  world 
full  of  perplexing  problems,  but  inside 
it  was  dark  and  cool  and  peaceful. 
And  as  we  sat  there  silently  a  few 
moments  the  church  imparted  some  of 
its  peace  to  us,  and  we  realized  that 
the  burdens  of  the  day  would  pass  af- 
-ter  all,  and  that  anyway  we  couldn’t 
carry  all  of  them  on  our  own  shoulders. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  get  sometimes 
when  I  read  the  Bible.  I  don’t  do  it 
often  enough,  nor  do  I  go  to  church 
as  much  as  I  should.  But  when  the 
going  gets  hard,  when  the  burden 
seems  too  heavy,  it  is  good  for  all  of 
us  to  do  as  so  many  of  our  fathers  did, 
open  the  Book  of  Books,  and  if  possible 
with  the  family  gathered  around,  read 
aloud  passages  like  this:  “Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  it  was  a 
general  custom  for  the  family  to  gather 
after  breakfast  or  at  bedtime  for  a 
brief  reading  from  the  Bible  by  father 
or  mother.  What  a  lot  the  race  is  los¬ 
ing  by  discontinuing  that  fine  custom! 
What  a  splendid  way  to  help  commem¬ 
orate  four  centuries  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  to  start  four  centuries  of 
its  further  service  by  reviving  this 
practice  of  family  reading. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  living  in  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood,  several  of  my  fath¬ 
er’s  friends  could  quote  long  passages 
from  Shakespeare  and  other  authors, 
but  especially  from  the  Bible.  Later, 
when  I  began  to  travel  around  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  a  few  men  like 
the  late  H.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  New 
York,  and  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  one¬ 


time  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  New 
York  State,  who  knew  long  passages 
of  scripture  by  heart  and  on  occasion 
could  roll  off  a  sonorous  quotation  of 
unexcelled  beauty  that  exactly  fitted 
the  argument,  the  time,  and  the  oc¬ 
casion.  But  today,  sad  to  say,  those 
who  have  a  speaking,  and  especially  a 
quoting  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  are 
sadly  few  and  far  between.  Whether 
or  not  one  is  religiously  inclined,  she  is 
neither  educated  nor  cultured,  nor  can 
he  really  claim  to  know  boosts,  if  he 


passes  up  the  one  which  from  almost 
every  standpoint  has  proven  through 
the  ages  that  it  is  the  Grand  Old  Book 
of  them  all. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Stale  bread  may  be  ground  as  it  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  stored  in  a  screw-top 
glass  jar. 

*  *  * 

Food  spoils  no  faster  and  no  slower 
in  an  open  can  than  in  any  other  open 
container. 

*  *  * 

Calf,  beef,  and  pig  liver,  all  different 
in  price,  are  practically  equal  in  food 
value. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3478  is  decidedly  interesting  because  of  its  neck 
arrangement  and  softly  falling  jabot  frills  which,  incidentally,  help  to 
disguise  the  fuller  figures.  Black  silk  crepe  of  novelty  weave,  made  the 
very  interesting  and  modish  original  model,  particularly  good  for  the  full 
figure,  yet  some  of  the'very  sheer  woolens  in  the  new  weaves  and  in  this 
season’s  dark  green  shades,  wouJ.d  be  equally  suitable.  For  slighter  fig¬ 
ures  the  colors  might  well  be  one  of  the  new  brown  or  purple  shades. 
Pattern  sizes  are  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yards  of  39-inch  contrast¬ 
ing. 

JUNIOR  WOMAN’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3256  is  highly  successful 
for  school  wear  when  made  up  in  a  warm  rust  novelty  woolen.  For  other 
occasions,  black  wool-like  silk  with  gay  accent  in  velveteen  bow  and  but¬ 
tons  would  be  charming.  The  new  jerseys  also  lend  themselves  easily  to 
interpreting  this  model  whose  pattern  comes  in  sizes  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19 
years.  Size  15  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2625  has  a  real  air  about  it,  slightly  em¬ 
phasizing  the  Russian  trend  which  appears  in  this  season’s  styles.  With 
short  sleeves  and  in  crepe  silk  or  satin  crepe,  it  will  do  for  afternoon; 
in  wool  crepe,  jersey,  or  wool-like  silk  and  with  long  sleeves  and  belted, 
it  serves  for  general  day  wear.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  1-inch  ribbon  for  bow  for  long  sleeved  blouse. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  book. 
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CHARLES  UPTON  SaveA  a  Life 

Beautiful  Framed  Award  Presented  Jefferson 
County ,  N.  Y.,  Lad  by  American  Agricidturist 

LATE  last  winter  the  prompt  action 
of  Charles  Upton  of  LaFargeville, 

Jefferson  County,  prevented  the  death 
from  drowning  of  Douglas  Schell.  For 
his  bravery,  he  has  been  recommended 
as  worthy  of  an  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Life  Saving  Award,  which,  after 
carefully  checking  all  the  facts,  has 
been  granted  to  him. 

It  happened  this  way.  Douglas 
Schell,  with  two  older  children,  was 
playing  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  below 
a  grist  mill,  when  one  of  the  young¬ 
sters  threw  a  stick  out  onto  the  ice 
and  told  Douglas  to  get  it.  The  stick 
slid  into  some  open  water  and  the  boy 
slid  in  after  it.  Charles  Upton,  who 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
saw  the  danger,  and  running  to  the 
creek  he  waded  and  floundered  through 
water  and  ice,  the  depth  of  which  he 
did  not  know,  a  distance  of  more  than 
forty  feet,  before  he  could  get  to  the 
boy. 

Charles  carried  the  youngster  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Fowkes,  who  found 
the  child  so  exhausted  that  a  very  short 
additional  time  in  the  water  would  have 
been  fatal.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Fowkes 
reads  as  follows: 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recom¬ 
mend  Charles  Upton,  a  farm  boy  in  our 
community,  as  deserving  of  your  award 
for  bravery  in  saving  a  human  life. 

He  did  not  know  the  depth  of  the  water 
through  which  he  had  to  go,  which  was 
up  to  his  shoulders,  but  without  hesitat¬ 
ing,  he  plunged  through  from  one  side 
of  the  stream  to  the  other,  risking  his 
life  and  rescuing  the  boy. 

(Signed)  John  T.  Fowkes,  M.  D., 

LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 

The  framed  award  sent  to  Charles 
Upton  reads  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
LIFE  SAVING  AWARD 

Presented  to  Charles  Upton 

who  in  February,  1935,  rescued  Douglas 
Schell  from  death  by  drowning  or  expos¬ 
ure.  Douglas,  in  trying  to  recover  a  stick 
from  the  ice,  had  slid  into  open  water. 

Charles  waded  through  ice  and  water  to 
his  shoulders  and  after  getting  the  boy 
to  land,  carried  him  to  the  doctor. 

For  Charles’  prompt,  heroic  action,  this 
Life  Saving  Award  is  presented  to  him 
by  American  Agriculturist. 

(Signed)  E.  R.  Eastman, 

(Seal)  Editor. 
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the  use  of  lukewarm  water  and  care¬ 
ful  drying.  This  is  the  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics:  before  the 
garment  is  washed,  measure  and  write 
down  the  length  and  width  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  sleeves  and  legs;  brush  the 
garment  to  remove  surface  dust.  Empty 
the  pockets  and  brush  the  linings.  Dis¬ 
solve  enough  mild  soap  in  lukewarm 
water  to  make  a  lively  suds.  Squeeze 
the  soapy  water  through  the  garment 
but  do  not  rub.  If  there  are  very  soil¬ 
ed  spots  on  the  garments,  rub  these 
very  gently  with  a  little  of  the  soap 
solution.  Rinse  in  several  waters  of 
the  same  moderate  temperature; 
squeeze  rather  than  rub;  do  not  pull  or 
twist.  Squeeze  out  as  much  water  as 
possible;  lay  it  on  several  layers  of 
bathtowel  or  a  folded  sheet;  arrange  it 
according  to  its  original  measurements 
and  let  it  dry  where  there  is  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  Dry  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  temperature  at 
which  it  was  washed. 


COLONIAL  meodT\beesl 

Colonial  Molasses  Co.  Inc..  616  Kent  Ave.,  B'klyn.  N.V. 


Charles  Upton  and  Douglas  Schell. 


things  regarding  health  that  a  child 
can  learn.  Not  only  must  he  keep  his 
hands  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he  ought 
not  to  handle  pencils,  books  or  other 
objects  handled  by  other  children. 
Most  infectious  diseases,  colds  includ¬ 
ed,  can  be  passed  around  quickly  in 
that  way.  Just  think  how  many  germs 
might  be  distributed  by  one  small 
thumb  moistened  with  saliva! 

And,  last  but  not  least,  on  this  list 
of  health  “do’s”  is  have  some  fun 
once  in  a  while.  Get  a  hobby,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  from  the  regular 
work.  When  I  work  outdoors  all  day, 
I  like  reading  or  a  crossword  puzzle  or 
a  movie,  something  which  stimulates 
my  mind  but  does  not  tire  me  physic¬ 
ally.  If  I  work  inside  all  day,  I  make  a 
point  of  getting  out  for  a  walk  or  a 
ride,  anything  that  stirs  my  blood  and 
clears  my  brain. 

Posture  is  an  important  feature  of 
health,  surely.  But  that  is  another 
whole  topic  which  we  shall  discuss  some 
other  time.  Meanwhile,  heads  up,  chins 
in,  chests  up,  stomachs  in,  until  we 
have  more  to  say  on  that  subject! 


Health  for  Happiness 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
bands  for  wrists,  ankles  and  waist  are 
ideal  for  little  folks.  Overshoes  that 
fasten  around  the  ankles,  a  cloth  or 
knitted  helmet,  and  mittens  make  an 
outfit  cozy  enough  even  for  sharp 
weather,  especially  if  the  suit  is  large 
enough  to  allow  an  extra  sweater  un¬ 
derneath.  For  ordinary  wear  in  most 
heated  houses,  cotton  dresses  or  suits, 
with  a  sweater  to  wear  if  the  house 
gets  cold,  seem  to  be  quite  sufficient.  If 
the  house  is  habitually  cold,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  dress  him  warmly. 

Porous,  light,  but  warm  underwear 
for  adults  has  replaced  the  “heavies”  of 
other  days.  Perspiration,  dampness, 
then  a  chilled  body,  and  the  cold  which 
was  apt  to  follow  spelt  the  doom  of 
that  type  of  clothing. 

As  for  “catching  cold,”  that  comes 
from  germs,  not  from  drafts,  as  was 
once  supposed.  They  are  literally 
“caught  by  hand”  in  most  cases,  by 
touching  door  knobs,  water  faucets, 
drinking  glasses  or  some  object  which 
some  one  with  a  cold  has  touched.  So 
when  near  such  a  person,  protect  your¬ 
self  from  his  sneezing  and  coughing, 
wash  hands  often,  and  keep  them  away 
from  your  mouth. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  imnortant 


Washing  Woolens 

Now  that  knitted  garments  are  so 
popular,  the  problem  of  washing  them 
becomes  more  of  a  problem  than  ever. 
There  is  quite  a  trick  in  washing  them 
so  that  they  come  out  fluffy,  clean  and 
the  same  size  and  form  as  they  were 
before  they  were  washed. 

Here  is  the  secret:  gentle  handling, 


Humpty  Dumpty 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


MOSS 


First-class  resilient 
filler  for  mattresses, 
pillows,  cushions,  up¬ 
holstering,  hen  nest, 
dog  bedding,  etc. 
(washable).  Sample, 
one  dime;  10  pounds 


$2;  50  pounds  $5.  postpaid. 

SWAMP  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Hahnville,  Louisiana. 
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Divide  Phlox 

EXT  spring,  as  always,  will  be  a 
busy  time  in  the  flower  garden. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  doing  now  some 
of  the  chores  that  are  possible  at  this 
season.  Dividing  phlox  is  one  of  them. 

Phlox  has  the  habit  of  sending  out 
new  growth  around  the  edge  of  the 
clump,  while  the  center  grows  more 
and  more  woody  and  consequently 
blooms  less  and  less.  Therefore,  I  am 
careful  to  include  in  each  division,  the 
new  tender  growth  near  the  outside  of 
the  clump. 

Phlox  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  exhausts 
the  soil  within  three  or  four  years. 
When  it  is  moved,  it  needs  fresh,  rich 
soil  with  plenty  of  sun.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  dug  into  the  soil  before  planting 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  phlox. 


- Red  Rough  Hands 

(utieura 

^OINTMENT 

arid  Corn/or&suf 

Sample  free.-Cuticura,  Dept  R2,  Malden,  Mass. 


3  REGAL  LILIES  25<t 

3  guaranteed  Bulbs  (value  75c)  for  25c; 

_  7  Bulbs  50c;  15  Bulbs  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  FREE.  All  about  best  Tulips, 
Paff.odils,  .Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  866  Burpee  Bldg., Philadelphia 

VAPltfd  For  Eugs  anfi  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
1  AtlH  3  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

p  ||.  n«virolnrw»fI  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
IVOlla  L/eveiupeu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.  We  develop 
roll,  make  8  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25  cts. 
Coin  or  stamps. 

COWIC  STUDIO,  l2‘/2  E.  High  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Itoll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


$1 


PRINTING — Stationery,  cards,  tags,  blotters,  etc., 

mailed  liberally.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


Porcelain 
*  Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


§ 


-  A  DAY  AT  THE 

FACTORY  PRICE 


Fire  Door  20'  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22M' Wide 


Humpty  Dumpty  is  a  jolly  toy  to  perch 
most  any  place  around  the  house  or  to 
cuddle  close  when  a  little  fellow’s  sleepy. 
His  roly-poly  body  is  about  6%  *  8,  boxed 
like  a  boxed  pillow.  All  materials  except 
stuffing  to  finish  this  toy  are  included. 
M923 — Humpty  Dumpty  .  25  cts. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores — new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 

Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

6.  FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


FREE  0Ltu£o9 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Mfrs.,  801  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  Free 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 
plans 


Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are 

- -  - . . .  _  interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranged 

known  for  yj  of  a  century.  Deal  direct  j  Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  FurnaceQ 
with  the  men  who  actually  make  ■ 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE — mail  coupon.  j  Name. 


THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


( Please  print  name  plainly ) 


Address . 


AKalamazoa, 

Rtgistcwd  Direct  to  You” 


City  . 


. State  .  . .  . 

( It  costs  only  Jc  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  back  of  a  Govt.  Post  Card) 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER 


That  L ast 


AT  the  old  squire’s  place  in  Maine  we 
kept  bees.  Sometimes  after  hard 
winters  we  had  no  more  than  three  or 
four  swarms;  at  other  times  we  had  as 
many  as  fourteen.  In  fact,  bees  had  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  at  the  farm  since  my 
great-grandfather’s  time — at  first  black 
native  bees  and  later  pure  Italians. 
Once  we  bought  a  swarm  of  Holy  Land 
bees,  so  called,  and  at  last  a  swarm  of 
Egyptians,  but  whether  the  Egyptians 
came  originally  from  Palestine  or  from 
Egypt  is  more  than  I  can  say;  and  bee 
men,  I  believe,  do  not  agree  on  the 
subject. 

The  old  squire  had  bought  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  swarm  in  the  hope  of  protecting 
ourselves  from  a  disagreeable  neighbor 
who  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and 
whose  black  native  bees  had  taken  to 
robbing  our  hives.  The  Egyptians, 
which,  I  think,  came  from  an  apiary  in 
New  York  State,  were  advertised  as 
being  thoroughly  able  to  defend  their 
Irve  against  rubber  bees.  And  they  cer- 
t  a  i  n  1  y  fulfilled  the  advertisement. 
Though  on  one  or  two  occasions  they 
were  accused  of  robbing  other  hives, 
they  were  never  robbed.  They  were  irri¬ 
table  and  stung  savagely  on  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation.  The  old  squire  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  handle  the  Italian  swarms, 
to  open  the  hives  and  to  put  in  or  take 
out  honey  boxes  without  precautions, 
but  he  never  found  it  safe  even  to 
stand  in  front  of  an  Egyptian  hive 
without  protection; . and  if  one  of  them 
stung  a  person,  half  a  dozen  more  were 
likely  to  sting  him  also. 

We  kept  the  Egyptian  hives  in  a  little 
shed  by  themselves,  and  for  some  time 
the  black  native  bees  of  our  surly 
neighbor  appeared  not  to  visit  our 
place.  As  time  passed  we  sold  swarms 
of  Egyptian  bees  to  several  of  our 
neighbors.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  there  were  as  many  as 
twenty  swarms  of  them  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  were  so  prolific  that  they 
often  sent  forth  three  young  swarms 
in  a  season;  but  the  new  swarm  was 
likely  to  come  to  rest  in  a  tree  top  or  in 
some  other  lofty  place  where  hiving  it 
was  a  difficult  matter.  Gradually  they 
lost  favor  among  the  farmers  there¬ 
abouts,  but  what  finally  brought  them 
to  public  reprobation  was  an  exciting 
episode  that  occurred  at  the  “hauling” 
of  old  Ann  Barclay’s  dwelling  house. 

“Haulings”  rarely  occur  at  present.  1 
believe  the  “hauling”  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  last  we  ever  had  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  town  whenever  a  building  had  to  be 
moved,  whether  house  or  bam  or 
schoolhouse,  it  was  customary  first  to 
pry  the  structure  up  and  mount  it  on 
long  timber  shoes  and  then  to  send 
word  to  all  the  neighboring  settlers  to 
come  with  their  ox  teams  and  haul  the 
building  to  its  new  site.  People  were 
neighborly  then.  Those  were  lively 
“haulings”  when  twenty  or  thirty  yokes 
of  oxen  went  surging  up  a  hill  with 
somebody’s  house  behind -them  and  as 
many  teamsters,  all  shouting  at  once. 
But  nothing  ever  equaled  the  “haul¬ 
ing”  when  old  Ann’s  house  was  moved. 

Ann  Barclay  had  been  something  of  a 
character  in  the  place.  She  was  of  the 
same  generation  as  the  old  squire  and 
Grandmother  Ruth;  in  fact  she  and 
grandmother  were  of  the  same  age  or 
very  near  it.  During  her  young  woman¬ 
hood  she  had  had  two  matrimonial  ad¬ 
ventures,  neither  of  which  was  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  afterwards  for  fifteen  years 
she  had  been  a  stewardess  on  one  of  the 
steamers  that  make  night  trips  between 
Portland  and  Boston;  after  that  for  ten 
years  she  had  served  in  the  same  capa¬ 
city  on  a  Sound  steamer.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  served  as  a  nurse  hi  a 
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Memorable  Hauling 


Washington  hospital,  and  in  1865,  hav¬ 
ing  by  thrift  accumulated  the  sum  of 
perhaps  three  thousand  dollars,  she  had 
returned  to  her  native  place  and  built 
a  small  house  for  herself  in  a  secluded 
spot  two  miles  from  our  farm  at  the 
end  of  a  road  that  the  town  had  voted 
no  longer  to  maintain.  She  told  Grand¬ 
mother  Ruth  that  she  was  tired  of  the 
world  and  of  everything  in.it,  and  that 
she  didn’t  care  if  she  never  saw  another 
human  being.  “I’ve  had  enough  of  it, 
she  said. 

She  lived  there  by  herself  for  two 
years,  cultivated  a  garden  and  seemed 
quite  content  and  happy  to  be  alone. 
But  she  was  not  yet  free  from  the 
world  and  from  human  beings. 

One  day  one  of  her  former  young 
husbands,  the  last  one,  from  whom  she 
had  never  been  legally  separated,  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  now  a  worth¬ 
less  old  fellow,  no  better  than  a  tramp 
and  with  very  bad  habits;  it  would  have 
been  better  perhaps  if  Ann  Barclay  had 
locked  her  door  in  his  rascally  face.  No 
one  indeed  could  quite  understand  why 
she  did  not  do  so;  it  was  not  at  all  like 
her  energetic  disposition  and  good, 
hard  common  sense  to  take  in  such  a 
reprobate.  But  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  she  jlid  take  him  in  and  then  sup¬ 
port  him  for  three  or  four  years  till  on 
one  pretext  and  another  he  had 
squandered  her  remaining  savings.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty  the  old  rascal  wandered  off  and 
resumed  his  life  as  a  tramp. 

Poor  Ann— now  poor  in  every  sense 
— enlarged  her  garden  and  lived  on 
there  alone  at  the  end  of  the  road,  so 
solitary  and  remote  that  people  nearly 
forgot  her  existence  for  months  to¬ 
gether.  After  a  while  some  boys  who 
were  hunting  in  the  woods  that  sur¬ 
rounded  her  little  clearing  saw  her  at 
work  in  her  garden  and  noticed  that 
she  moved  with  difficulty  and  limped 
painfully.  Then  folks  learned  that  she 
had  suffered  from  a  paralytic  shock 
that  had  disabled  her  left  side  and  had 
somewhat  distorted  the  right  side  of 
her  face. 

Public  compassion  now  stirred  in  her 
behalf.  It  seemed  pathetic  that  she 


should  be  there  alone  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  As  in  all  such  cases  too  there  was 
the  likelihood  of  her  having  a  second 
shock,  which  probably  would  be  fatal. 
People  said  that  it  was  wrong  for  her 
to  continue  living  there  by  herself,  and 
erelong  the  selectmen  of  the  town  paid 
her  a  visit  to  see  what  had  best  be  done. 
All  three  members  of  the  board  believ¬ 
ed  that,  as  she  had  no  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  the  best  and  only  legal  course 
would  be  to  take  her  to  the  town  farm, 
where  other  paupers  were  cared  for. 
Ajs  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  told  her 
so  gently  and  bade  her  to  be  ready  to 
go  on  the  following  day,  when  they 
would  send  a  team  for  her. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  Ann 
Barclay’s  consent  in  the  matter.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  old  squire  was  one  of 
the  selectmen  that  year,  and  to  him 
Ann  addressed  herself.  “Joseph,”  she 
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said,  “I  know  you  all  think  that  I’m 
now  a  poor  old  creetur  not  fit  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  that  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  cart  me  off  to  the 
poorhouse,  but  I’ve  got  something  to 
say  about  that  myself.  I  know  I  haven’t 
made  very  good  steerage  in  this  world. 
I  own  I  haven’t.  But  I’m  still  in  my 
right  mind, — at  least  I  think  I  be, — and 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  right 
here  jest  as  long  as  I  live  and  breathe.” 

“But  it  isn’t  proper  or  safe  for  you 
to  live  here  alone  in  the  condition  you 
are  in  now,”  one  of  the  selectmen 
urged. 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Frost,”  she  replied, 
“I  don’t  doubt  you  are  doing  what  you 
think  is  your  duty,  but  something  in  me 
says  stay  right  here.  It  may  be  wrong¬ 
ful  pride,  but  this  is  my  little  home;  it’s 
all  I’ve  got  left  in  the  world,  and  here 
I’m  going  to  stay.  No  town  farm  for 
me!  I  won’t  go  there!” 

Further  arguments  and  pleadings 
proved  useless;  her  mind  was  made  up. 
Mr.  Frost  thought  that  they  might 
have  to  resort  to  compulsion,  but  the 


old  squire  would  not  hear  of  that.  “The 
woman  is  a  fellow  citizen,”  he  said. 
“She  has  done  good  honest  work  in  the 
world.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  forcing 
her  against  her  will.  We  must  find  some 
other  way  of  dealing  with  her.” 

But  to  do  that  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  town  was  not 
easy.  To  hire  a  nurse  to  go  there  and 
care  for  old  Ann  would  be  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  to  support  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  at  the  town  farm.  Selectmen  have 
to  be  cautious  in  expenditures,  or  tax¬ 
payers  are  likely  to  complain. 

The  task  of  finding  a  better  way  of 
caring  for  Ann  Barclay  fell  to  the  old 
squire  after  that,  and  at  first  he  was 
unable  to  hit  on  anything.  Ann  went 
on  living  there  alone  from  October 
through  the  long,  snowy  winter  till 
June.  Grandmother  Ruth,  I  remember, 
was  accustomed  to  send  my  cousin  El¬ 
len  over  there  every  week  with  a  basket 
of  cooked  food  to  see  how  the  old  body 
was  faring  and  to  help  her  in  whatever 
way  she  needed  assistance.  After  the 
snow  became  deep  I  had  several  times 
to  go  in  Ellen’s  place  and  always  made 
the  trip  on  snowshoes.  Twice  another 
boy,  Willis  Murch,  went  with  me,  and 
each  time  we  cut,  split  and  drew  in 
enough  firewood  to  last  a  fortnight. 
We  tiered  it  up  across  one  side  of  old 
Ann’s  living  room,  where  she  could 
easily  put  it  into  her  cookstove. 

“You  are  good  boys,”  she  once  said 
to  us  out  of  the  corner  of  her  sadly 
twisted  mouth.  “When  I  have  my 
second  shock  I  shall  give  you  my  little 
house  here  for  a  camp”— a  promise 
that  made  us  feel  rather  queer. 

Meanwhile  the  old  squire  had  been 
not  a  little  disturbed  over  the  matter, 
and  at  last  he  thought  of  a  plan — one 
that  he  felt  sure  the  town  would  not 
object  to.  At  the  Comers  near  the  post 
office  lived  a  woman  who  had  offered 
to  give  Ann  such  care  as  she  needed 
for  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  if  only  Ann  were  near  by. 
The  woman — a  Mrs.  Melzar — had  her 
own  daily  household  work  to  do  but 
could  find  time  to  care  for  Ann  if  she 
were  living,  say,  next  door.  As  Ann 
would  not  leave  her  own  house,  the  old 
squire  had  hit  on  the  expedient  of  mov¬ 
ing  her,  house  and  all,  to  a  vacant  lot 
close  to  Mrs.  Melzar’s. 

To  that  proposal  Ann  at  last  consent¬ 
ed,  and  at  his  own  expense  the  old 
squire  hired  four  men  to  put  shoes 
under  the  house  and  take  down  the  lit¬ 
tle  chimney.  Then  he  sent  forth  a  gen¬ 
eral  invitation  for  a  “hauling” — that 
last  memorable  “hauling”! 

The  countryside  responded  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  with  jovial  alacrity.  Twenty- 
one  farmers  appeared  with  their  ox 
teams.  Some  of  the  oxen  were  steady 
old  “seven-foot”  cattle;  some  were  mere 
steers.  Fewer  oxen  would  have  sufficed 
to  draw  the  house  if  there  had  not 
been  hills  to  climb,  for  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  was  only  about  two  miles.  Be¬ 
sides  the  men  who  drove  teams  many 
others  came  and  also  a  number  of  wo¬ 
men  and  every  boy  in  the  neighborhood. 

How  well  I  remember  that  June 
afternoon!  When  fully  straightened  out 
with  one  yoke  of  oxen  ahead  of  another 
the  team  was  a  notable  sight;  it  was 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long.  All  the  yokes  were  connected  witli 
strong  chains  attached  to  one  enormous 
log  chain  that  wound  round  the  shoes 
beneath  the  house. 

Cousin  Ellen  had  come  with  a  horse 
and  chaise  from  our  place  to  take  old 
Ann  to  the  Corners,  since  it  did  not 
seem  safe  for  her  to  remain  in  the 
house  on  such  a  voyage.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  she  refused  to  come 
out  to  the  chaise;  maybe  she  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the 
selectmen  to  cart  her  off  to  the  town 
farm.  At  any  rate  they  couldn’t  coax 
her  out. 

“I’m  going  to  stick  to  my  house!”  she 
exclaimed.  “If  it  falls  down  on  me,  let 
it  fall!  I’m  going  with  it  wherever  it 
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IRANDY  says:  “This  old 
place  ain’t  for  ages  seen  a 
coat  of  paint,  if  you  had  any 
pep  or  pride  you’d  git  to  fixin’ 
things  outside,  you’d  fix  the 
things  that’s  out  of  whack  and 
batten  up  each  hole  and  crack 
in  barn  and  shed  and  paint 
’em  all,  why  shouldn’t  we  fix 
up  this  fall?  Instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  on  the  jump  to  carry  water 
from  the  pump,  why  can't  we 
have  it  piped  instead?  Per¬ 
haps  a  tank  up  overhead  would 
give  us  pressure,  I’d  have  fun 
to  sit  and  watch  the  water  run. 
If  that  was  done,  why  then  I’d 
stop  a-luggin’  out  the  waste 
and  slop,  for  it  would  run  out 
through  a  drain  and  save  me 
lots  of  toil  and  pain.  I’d  sure 
be  happy  if  you  would  just  fix 
this  place  up  like  you  could,  a 
lot  of  comfort  we  could  git  if 
you’d  just  work  and  plan  a 
bit.” 

I  s’pose  that  Jane  Mirandy’s 
right  and  mebbe  I’m  a  bit  too 
tight ;  a  bathroom  would  be 
mighty  fine,  where  I  could  soak 
and  wash  my  spine,  when  it 
is  hot  a  nice  cool  shower  would 
fill  me  full  of  pep  and  power. 
Electric  lights  in  barn  and 
house  would  make  things 
pleasant  for  my  spouse  and  me 
and  then  the  motors  would,  milk  all  the  cows  and  saw  the  wood,  they’d  grind 
the  feed  and  crank  the  churn,  I  s’pose  with  practice  they  could  learn  to  slop 
the  hogs,  there  ain’t  no  chore  we’d  need  to  do  by  hand  no  more.  Us  farmers 
should  git  up  to  date,  nor  toil  from  early  until  late,  we  had  to  work  in  days  of 
yore  but  now  we  needn’t  sweat  no  more,  we  turn  a  switch  or  press  a  knob  and 
let  machin’ry  do  the  job  ! 
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goes,  even  if  it  goes  to  Tophet.”  side  the  road.  The  teamsters  too  had 

°  It  was  an  anxious  afternoon  for  the  leaped  aside.  Still  brushing  away  bees, 
old  squire.  If  Ann  were  crushed  or  even  we  all  ran  after  the  house,  but  no  one 
injured,  he  knew  that  the  whole  town  was  quite  able  to  keep  up  with  it. 
would  blame  him.  Moreover,  everyone  Dread  was  in  all  our  hearts  of  what 
expected  him  to  be  master  carter  of  the  would  become  of  poor  Ann ! 

“hauling”  and  give  orders  to  the  team-  Oxen  and  house  kept  to  the  road, 
sters  when  to  pull  and  when  to  halt — a  however,  till  they  reached  the  meadow- 
task  that  required  good  judgment  and  brook  bridge.  There  one  shoe  went  off 
a  loud  voice.  When  all  was  ready  he  the  lower  end  of  the  structure.  The 
mounted  the  head  of  the  left  shoe  be-  house  reeled  sidewise  and  dashed  one 
tween  the  house  and  the  hindmost  oxen  corner  against  a  gnarled  birch  tree, 
and  shouted  orders  in  tones  that  I  had  which  stopped  its  progress  so  abruptly 
never  heard  from  him  before:  that  the  big  log  chain  snapped  asunder, 

“Every  ox  to  his  bow!  Straighten  the  and  the  team  ran  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
whole  team!  Tighten  every  chain!  Pull!  hill  on  the  far  side  of  the  meadow. 

Pull  now!  Pull!.  Pull!”  But  interest  had  now  centered  wholly 

The  house  cracked,  creaked  and  on  Ann  Barclay.  As  fast  as  the  people 
started.  The  twenty-one  teamsters  were  came  up  they  gathered  round  the  bat¬ 
swinging  their  goad  sticks  and  shout-  tered  house,  expecting  little  else  than 
ing:  ‘‘Haw,  Buck!  Gee,  Bright!  Get  up, 

Broad!” 

Women  clapped  their  hands;  boys 
yelled;  the  uproar  was  tremendous;  but 
above  it  all  the  old  squire  could  be 
heard  shouting:  “Pull!  Pull!  Pull!”  For 
at  an  old-time  “hauling”  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  master  carter  to  shout 
“Pull!”  steadily  until  he  thought  it  best 
to  stop  for  a  rest,  when  he  yelled  a 
stentorian  “Whoa-hush!”  that  brought 
all  to  a  stop. 

“Whoa-hush!”  didn’t  come  until  the 
long  team  and  old  Ann’s  house  behind 
it  had  gone  creaking  and  grinding  up 
the  road  to  the  top  of  the  first  hill  on 
the  way  to  the  Corners.  The  old  squire 
called  a  halt  of  fifteen  minutes  for  the 
oxen  to  breathe  and  for  the  men  to 
inspect  chains  and  look  to  the  shoes. 

One  shoe  showed  signs  of  springing  off 
its  proper  position  and  had  to  be  pried 
back  and  made  fast  by  an  additional 
chain  round  the  sill  of  the  house.  Then 
again  the  old  squire  gave  the  order  to 
straighten  the  team,  tighten  the  draft 
chains  and  pull.  On  went  the  house 
down  the  first  hill  and  across  a  long, 
muddy  flat  past  the  schoolhouse  and 
still  on  to  the  brink  of  the  long  descent 
in  the  road  and  then  down,  to  the 
meadow-brook  bridge.  There  came  the 
second  halt,  for  rest  and  also  for  water. 

Just  opposite  where  they  stopped  was 
a  small  new  farmhouse,  the  Jim  Doane 
place;  house,  stable  and  garden  were 
near  the  road.  There  was  a  well  and 
a  new  pump  in  the  yard,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  a  crowd  gathered  round,  pump¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Young  Mrs.  Doane,  a 
thrifty  soul,  was  out  in  her  garden 
watching  something  in  the  top  of  an 
elm  tree  by  the  road-side  wall.  It  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  her  bees.  She  had  five  hives  on 
a  little  platform  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  garden,  and  a  swarm  appeared 
to  be  coming  out.  Our  folks  had  sold 
her  a  hive  of  Egyptians  that  spring, 
and,  as  it  chanced,  it  was  that  hive 
which  was  swarming.  The  queen  -ap¬ 
peared  to  have  come  out,  and  a  dark 
mass  of  bees  as  large  as  a  hat  was 
hanging  from  a  limb  far  up  in  the  elm. 

Bee  men  and  others  versed  in  apicul¬ 
ture  have  since  told  me  that  it  was  the 
smell  of  so’  many  cattle  below  that  ir¬ 
ritated  those  Egyptians  and  caused 
them  to  act  as  they  did — that  and  per¬ 
haps  the  people  running  about  and 
shouting.  Suddenly  the  swarm  left  the 
limb,  and  immediately  the  air  above  the 
oxen  seemed  black  with  bees  darting 
angrily  downward.  They  were  every¬ 
where  at  once.  Gusts  of  bees  dashed 
into  our  faces  and  stung  ferociously! 

Nearly  everyone  was  stung.  And  they 
stung  the  cattle! 

Seeing  what  had  happened,  the  old 
squire  shouted,  “Pull!”  hoping  to  move 
on  and  get  past  the  savage  insects.  But 
most  of  the  teamsters  were  too  busy 
brushing  away  bees  to  use  their  goad 
sticks.  Nevertheless  the  team  started. 

Several  of  the  oxen  bellowed;  several 
put  up  their  tails  and  tried  to  run. 

Soon  they  all  ran.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  the  whole  team  was 
rushing  wildly  down  the  long  descent 
toward  the  meadow  brook,  and  old 
Ann’s  house  was  grinding  and  bumping 
along  after  them.  To  save  himself  the 
old  squire  had  jumped  from  the  head  of 
the  shoe  and  had  landed  in  bushes  be- 
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to  find  her  dead  or  fatally  hurt.  In  point 
of  fact  she  had  been  pitched  headlong 
from  her  chair,  but  had  scrambled  up. 

To  all  anxious  questions  whether  she 
were  much  hurt  she  cried,  “Hurt?  Not 
a  bit.  Why,  Lord  bless  ye!  I  was  in  a 
much  worse  wreck  than  this  when  the 
Narragansett  went  ashore  on  Stoning- 
ton  Point!” — a  memory,  I  suppose,  of 
the  days  when  she  was  stewardess  on 
the  Sound  steamers. 

And  not  even  now  could  the  old 
squire  prevail  on  her  to  let  them  take 
her  out  at  the  window  and  carry  her 
up  to  our  place.  “No  use  for  you  to 
talk,  Joseph;  not  a  mite  o’  use,”  she 
said.  “I  shall  stay  right  here  in  my 
house  as  long  as  it  hangs  together!” 

And  stay  she  did. 

The  services  of  eight  men  were  re- 
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Pressure  Cookers  .... 

VALUE  $17.50  ea. 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  LYE 

IN  THE  HOME 

Clearing  clogged  drains. 

Clearing  frozen  drains. 

Cleaning  toilet  bowls. 

Softening  water  for  washing  and  cleaning. 
Making  home-made  soft  soap. 

Making  home-made  hard  soap. 

Home  canning. 

Making  paste. 

Cleaning  garage  floors  and  walls. 

Cleaning  blackened  pots  and  pans  (not  alu¬ 
minum). 

Scrubbing  floors  and  cellars. 

Cleaning  refrigerators. 

Cleaning  and  sweetening  garbage  pails. 
Washing  fluid. 

Removing  old  paint  and  varnish. 

For  easy  dish  washing. 

Cleaning  gas  burners  and  lamps. 

Removing  mildew  from  walls. 

Cleaning  silverware. 

Killing  ants. 

Cleaning  bottles. 

Curing  olives. 

Checking  prunes  for  drying. 

ON  THE  FARM  You 

Improves  outhouse  conditions.  CQn  US6 

Making  fine  fertilizer.  this 

Cleaning  farm  machinery.  ..  . 

Fruit  and  vegetable  spray.  "St  IT1 

Cleaning  stables.  mukilU! 

Cattle  dip. 

Lye  hominy.  YOUI" 

Sterilizing  milking  machines  entry 

and  dairy  utensils. 

For  dog  kennel  sanitation.  Tne 

Cleaning  hog-houses  &  troughs.  g|Q 

Insecticide.  rnwTCCT 

Poultry  house  sanitation.  CONTEST 

Cleaning  dairy  floors  and  walls. 

For  sheep  pen  sanitation. 

Rat  poison. 

For  cesspools. 

Sweetens  swill  for  hogs. 

Prevents  growth  of  horns. 

Cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators. 
Removes  old  paint  from  autos,  tractors  and 
farm  implements. 


CUT 

OUT 

THIS 

LIST 

NOW! 


SPECIAL  OFFER ! 


These  Genuine 
Marbloid 
STAINLESS 
KITCHEN  KNIVES 


$|oo 
VALUE 

This  beautiful  Knife  Set  ( Big  Carving  Knife 
and  Paring  Knife)  forwarded  promptly, 
postpaid  by  sending  only  the  front  part  of 
a  label  from  a  can  of  any  Babbitt  Brand 
of  Lye,  together  with  25c  to  Dept.  3,  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
HURRY  — SEND  YOUR  REQUEST  IN  TODAY! 


BABBITT'S  s  RED  SEAL  LYE 


quired  during  an  entire  day  to  jack  the 
house  up  from  its  awkward  position,  to 
place  timbers  beneath  it  and  to  get  it 
in  trim  to  resume  its  journey  to  the 
Corners.  On  the  following  day  the 
farmers  again  turned  out  with  their 
teams  and  hauled  the  house  up  that  last 
hill  to  its  new  site  near  the  post  office. 

Ann  Barclay  aid  not  long  survive  the 
removal  of  her  house.  In  November  of 
that  year  she  suffered  a  second  shock 
and  died  a  week  later.  Soon  after  the 
funeral  Mrs.  Melzar  called  at  our  place 
to  say  that  on  the  day  before  Ann  had 
died  she  had  hidden  her  write  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  Willis  and  I  were 
to  have  her  house  for  a  camp.  We  had 
no  use  for  a  camp  at  the  Comers  and 
afterwards  allowed  a  shoemaker  to 
occupy  it. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


THE  response  to  my  questions 
about  the  future  prices  of 
horses,  beef  cattle,  and  cull  dairy 
cows  and  hens  has  exceeded  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  first  two  replies  — 
they  came  from  farmers  in  the  same 
town — were  received  before  my  own 
copy  of  the  paper  arrived.  Every 
mail  brings  in  more  letters. 

I  wish  I  could  print  all  of  these 
letters.  They  are  so  friendly  and 
interesting,  and  so  much  real  hard 
commonsense  is  packed  in  them.  I 
wish  fellows,  like  Tugwell  and  Wal¬ 
lace  could  see  such  letters  and  would 
read  them.  They  would  afford  an 
interesting  contrast  to  the  sort  of 
opinion  they  get  from  such  men  as 
Bean  and  Ezekiel,  and  they  would, 
I  am  sure,  contrast  sharply  with  the 
political  and  economic  theories  of 
many  of  the  so-called  spokesmen  for 
agriculture. 

A  Partial  Report 

Because  each  mail  is  bringing  in 
additional  letters,  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  answers  in  this  issue  of  the 
paper.  I  shall,  however,  report  on 
the  opinions  I  have  received.  If 
later  mails  change  the  trend  of  opin¬ 
ion,  I  will  so  report.  If  they  do 
not,  you  may  consider  the  following 
a  digest  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  replied  to  my  questions : 

f 

Price  of  Horses 

Opinion  as  to  next  spring’s  price 
for  horses  is,  on  the  basis  of  letters 
received  to  date,  evenly  divided.  For 
every  man  who  thinks  the  price  will 
be  higher  next  spring,  there  is  one 
who  thinks  the  price  will  not  be 
higher.  Quotations  which  summar¬ 
ize  the  opinions  expressed  may  in¬ 
terest  you : 

“No,  because  1  believe  that  as  soon 
as  western  farmers  obtain  sufficient 
money,  they  will  return  to  tractors 
and  sell  their  horses  before  the  mar¬ 
ket  drops.” 

“Yes.  If  crop  returns  are  higher 
so  that  farmers  can  afford  to  meet 
their  needs,  good  young  horses  will 
be  higher.” 

“'No.  Horses,  I  believe,  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  butter.  When  the  price  gets 
about  so  high,  consumers  turn  to  sub¬ 
stitutes.” 

“Yes.  Good  young  horses  will  be 
higher  for  the  next  ten  years  or 
more.  There  are  only  two  registered 
stallions  in  this  county  and  also  only 
a  few  good  brood  mares.” 

My  own  opinion  as  to  the  price 
of  h  orses  is  that  the  price  of  good 
sound  young  horses  will  be  some¬ 
what  higher  next  spring  than  last 
spring  because  farmers  will  de¬ 
mand  more  for  their  money  and 
will  be  less  willing  to  pay  high 
prices  for  inferior  animals  just  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less. 

Beef  Cattle  Prices 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  opinions 
are  to  the  effect  that  beef  cattle 
prices  will  not  be  higher  next  sum¬ 
mer  than  this  summer.  It  is  worthy 


of  comment,  however,  that  these 
opinions  are  expressed  by  men  who 
do  not  own  any  beef  cattle. 

Of  the  20  per  cent  who  believe 
that  prime  beef  is  due  to  go  even 
higher,  the  most  thoughtful  letter 
comes  from  an  Illinois  farmer  who  is 
really  in  the  business  of  producing 
beef. 

This  farmer  says:  “I  lately  have 
contacted  quite  a  few  farmers  and 
feeders  and  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  price  for  feed¬ 
ers  is  going  to  advance  because  so 
many  farmers  will  be  looking  for 
animals  to  feed  their  maturing  crop 
to.  I  am  at  the  present  time  pur¬ 
chasing  in  Texas  about  150  steers 
and  will  pay  f.o.b.  the  farms  about 
8/ c  per  pound  for  yearlings.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  very  good  quality: 

“There  is,  I  believe,  no  question 
but  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  beef 
and,  of  course,  beef  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  rapidity  and  stocks 
augmented  with  anything  like  the 
speed  that  can  be  done  in  the  case 
of  hogs.  T  have  a  report  from  a 
man  in  Texas  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  very  successful  seller 
and  buyer  of  steers  that  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  he  operates  there  is 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  normal 
number  of  calves  and  yearlings.” 

Since  /  propounded  the  above 
question,  I  have  made  my  own  de¬ 
cision.  1  have  sold  my  last  year's 
crop  of  steers  to  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  pasture  season,  when 
they  will  be  from  14  to  15  months 
old,  at  9c  per  pound.  These  steers, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  represent 
the  sale  of  so  much  pasturage  and 
roughage  less  about  $3  apiece  for 
grain  and  molasses  which  was  fed 
to  them  last  winter. 

Prices  for  Culls 

To  date  I  have  not  received  a 
single  letter  in  which  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  prices  of  culls  is 
expected  to  advance  materially  over 
present  levels.  In  other  words,  those 
who  have  written  in  are  100  per  cent 
of  the  opinion  that  this  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  is  a  great  time  to  cull  dairy  cattle 
and  poultry  flocks,  and  they  do  not 
expect  that  the  prices  of  cheap  cuts 
of  meat  will  advance  materially. 

7  he  above  opinions  coincide 
with  my  own,  except  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  these  prices  materi¬ 
ally  weaken  for  many  months. 
Since  the  cull  never  pays  her  way, 
however,  it  would  take'  more  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  than  I  expect  to 
make  it  worth  while  carrying  her. 
My  thought  is  that  culls  should  be 
steadily  fed  into  the  market,  but 
there  should  be  no  rush  to  dump 
them. 

Protection  of  Milk  Market 

Except  for  one  man,  who  very 
evidently  is  fed  up  on  being  manag¬ 
ed  by  any  one  and  who  therefore 
writes  in  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
any  mass-movement  to  cull  dairy 
cattle  because,  as  he  expresses  it,  “It 


If  any  one  wishes  to  bring  the  mountain  to  Mohammed,  I  suggest  that  he  hire  a 
bulldozer.  The  above  picture  shows  one  of  these  triumphs  of  man's  mechanical 
genius  filling  in  the  holes  in  my  corn  field.  I  consider  that  I  have  received  more 
than  my  money’s  worth  by  hiring  this  machine  to  put  my  flood  channeled  fields 
back  into  tillable  condition.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  several  teams  and  scrapers. 


is  better  to  let  people  do  as  they 
wish,”  all  who  have  replied  to  my 
questions  are  in  favor  of  stimulating 
the  sale  of  cull  dairy  cows  to  protect 
the  fluid  milk  market  from  over- 
suppiy.  .  .  ^  . 

hi  ere  are  a  few  characteristic  opin¬ 
ions  : 

“We  should  do  our  best  now. 
Every  one  in  this  section  has  a  barn 
full  of  heifers.  There  are  very  few 
reactors.” 

“The  price  (of  culls)  is  high  and 
we  know  that  every  quart  of  milk 
and  every  egg  produced  from  a  cow 
or  hen  which  is  not  producing  at  a 
profit  is  helping  to  keep  the  price 
down.” 

“Adjustment  of  supply  to  demand 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  satisfactory 
prices  are  to  be  obtained.  This  calls 
for  a  wide-spread  united  effort.” 

“A  good  idea,  but  how  can  you  get 
all  farmers  headed  one  way?” 

“Do  not  believe  in  over-production 
as  much  as  under-consumption.” 

“Facts  should  be  placed  before 
farmers  of  the  golden  opportunity 
they  have  of  turning  non-profitable 
animals  into  ready  cash  and  thereby 
strengthening  their  market  for  dairy 
products.” 

“Yes.  Also  start  a  movement  to 
keep  farmers  from  selling  milk  and 
buying  oleo  with  the  money.” 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  a 
spontaneous,  but  not  necessarily 
an  organized,  movement  upon  the 
part  of  dairymen  and  poultry  men 
to  sell  cull  dairy  cows  and  cull 
hens  will  do  much  to  protect  the 
markets  for  fluid  milk  and  fresh 
eggs  from  over-supply  next  spring. 
1  think  it  preferable  for  farmers 
to  make  this  adjustment  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  for  them  to  get 
tangled  up  with  any  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  plan  for  such  ad¬ 
justment.  1  shall  cull  very  closely • 
*  *  * 

Orchard  Grass 

I  never  know  when  something  I 
write  on  this  page  will  come  up  to 
plague  me.  My  own  experience  with 
orchard  grass  in  pasture  mixtures  has 
convinced  me  that  I  can  safely  leave 
it  out  of  these  mixtures  in  the  future. 
It  grows  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  that 
it  gets  away  from  the  animals,  heads 
out,  and  makes  clipping  the  pasture  an 
absolute  necessity.  After  it  is  clipped, 


I  must  admit  that  it  furnishes  very 
desirable  grazing. 

H.  S.  Gatchell,  Peach  Bottom,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  southern  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty,  has  quite  different  ideas  about  or¬ 
chard  grass.  I  rather  suspect  that  Mr. 
Gatchell  farms  better  land  than  I  do, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  enjoys  a  milder 
climate.  He  writes  me  as  follows: 

“Last  summer  you  wrote  rather  dis¬ 
paragingly  about  orchard  grass.  Well, 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  all  you  do 
not  want.  Father  seeded  a  hilly  field 
to  orchard  grass,  clover,  and  blue  grass 
in  wheat  forty-five  years  ago.  This 
field  has  never  been  broken  up  since  or 
re-seeded.  It  is  used  for  pasture  every 
year  from  spring  until  snow  falls. 
There  is  still  some  orchard  grass  in 
places,  though  of  late  the  white  clover 
and  blue  grass  predominate.  By  top¬ 
dressing  with  manure,  we  have  made  it 
better  as  time  goes  on.  Orchard  grass 
here  makes  a  pasture  that  all  stock 
like.  We  always  clip  it  after  it  ripens 
seed,  and  have  good  green  stuff  from 
fall  until  winter  time.” 

*  *  * 

Paralysis  Negligible 

Perhaps  I  should  knock  on  wood,  but 
I’ll  take  a  chance  and  pass  on  this 
year’s  experience  with  range  paralysis 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

On  the  range  we  lost  a  few  birds 
from  paralysis,  but  a  much  smaller 
percentage  than  last  year.  Since  we 
have  housed  our  pullets,  we  have  not 
lost  more  than  one  or  two  birds.  In 
previous  years,  losses  from  paralysis 
were  heavier,  .if  anything,  in  the  first 
two  or  three  months  after  the  birds 
were  housed  than  they  were  on  the 
range.  We  have  had  a  few  pick-outs — 
only  six  birds  to  date  in  the  main  flock 
of  700  pullets. 

*  *  * 

Sawdust  for  Bedding 

I  suppose  I  might  call  up  the  proper 
man  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  get  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Probably  I  shall  do  so  any¬ 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  like  wherever 
possible  to  draw  on  the  experience  of 
practical  farmers. 

At  Sunnygables  just  now  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  sawing  about  70,000  feet  of 
hard  and  soft  lumber.  One  result  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  good  sized  sawdust  pile.  I 
would  like  to  use  this  sawdust  to  bed 
our  beef  cattle. 

I  have  heard,  however,  that  sawdust 
applied  to  land  in  liberal  quantities 
with  manure  has  bad  effects.  I  wonder 
if  any  readers  of  this  page  have  had 
experience  along  this  line  ?  If  you  have, 
I  would  appreciate  a  note  from  you. 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

T25.00  TRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  oa.v  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  ihe  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subseriber  who  has  Urotertive  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conyiction. 
Membership  in  the  i’rotective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (docs  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  (i  months  old);  and  anv  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Few  Correspondence  School 
Refunds 

In  checking  up  on  the  activities  of 
a  mid-western  civil  service  coaching 
school,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  ob¬ 
tained  an  admission  from  the  owner 
that  in  the  past  year  the  school  had 
made  ONLY  one  total  and  two  partial 
refunds. 

The  school  makes  a  “money  back 
guarantee”  to  refund  all  money  paid 
by  the  student  if  he  fails  to  get  a  civil 
service  job  after  the  first  examination, 
ON  CONDITION  that  he  1. studies  at 
least  10  weeks;  2.  made  payments  as 
agreed;  3.  devoted  at  least  4  hours  a 
week  to  study;  4.  followed  instructions 
carefully. 

Owner  of  school  said  reason  for  so 
few  refunds  was  that  average  student 
does  not  comply  with  conditions,  or  that 
he  elects  to  continue  studying. 

In  our  opinion  such  guarantees  mean 
nothing.  No  correspondence  school  can 
guarantee  a  civil  service  job,  and  once 
they  get  the  money,  refunds  are  few 
and  far  between. 

*  *  * 

One-Sided  Gas  Lease 

Would  you  advise  signing  the  enclosed 
oil  and  gas  lease  which  is  being  circulat¬ 
ed  among  farmers  near  Utica,  N.  Y.? 

No!  It  has  a  clause  which  allows  the 
company  3  years  to  drill  a  well  and 
you  get  no  rental  or  other  returns  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  unless  they  drill  and 
find  gas  or  oil.  Why  tie  your  farm  up 
for  3  years  without  returns?  When  the 
company  wants  to  sign  badly  enough 
to  change  the  words  “3  years”  to  six 
months,  go  ahead.  The  lease  has  one 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 


Alfred  Hermenet,  Soaus  $170.86 

(returns  on  produce) 

G.  G.  Hansen,  Cattaraugus  10.00 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

John  H.  Scott,  Delhi  .  7.55 

(refund  on  baby  chicks) 

Louie  Groters,  Clymer  _ 15.00 

(refund  on  ducks) 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  McCarthy.  Central  Square  .  23.34 
(part  settlement  of  account) 

Mrs.  Herbert  Cleverly,  Warners  .  5.00 

(refund  on  chicks) 

G.  L.  Smith,  Norwood  3.50 

(refund  of  deposit  on  insurance) 

Lee  Bailey,  Cattaraugus  _ _  4.05 

(refund  on  chicks) 

Arthur  W.  Lincoln.  Naples  .  67.06 

(returns  on  produce  sold) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  G.  Jordan,  Glasgow  . .  3.00 

(refund  on  /pigs) 


TOTAL .  $306.36 


Recent  Claims  Settled  Involving 
No  Money 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wood.  Rensselaer  Falls 

(adjustment  on  mall  order)  • 

Miss  Estelle  Bowe.  Wilmington 
(application  for  rural  mail  service  recognized) 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Minnick,  Pulaski 
(order  of  chicks  hastened) 

Elmer  Bassage,  Rochester 
(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

F.  H.  Mason,  Fulton 
(Currier  and  Ives  nrint  returned) 

Mrs.  Peter  Lagasse,  Walworth 
(replacement  of  chicks) 

Frank  Bush,  Lexington 
(replacement  of  liver tock) 

Harold  A.  Boats.  Central  Square 
(replacement  of  livestock)  l 

H.  L.  Post.  Catskill 
(Order  baby  chicks  filled) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Staley.  Lafayette 
(repairs  on  railroad  fence) 

.  PENNSYLVANIA 

William  Faigle,  Starlight 

(replacement  of  chicks) 

MARYLAND 
Harry  s.  Hall,  Hurlock 

(shipment  of  chicks  replaced) 

„  MAINE 

Mrs.  Lina  A.  Burnett.  Stockton  Springs 

(replacement  of  chicks) 

u  MASSACHUSETTS 

Harold  Park.  Bernardston 

(bulletins  obtained) 


good  point.  If  gas  or  oil  is  struck,  it 
gives  you  Vs  of  the  gas  as  well  as  the 
oil  and  in  most  parts  of  N,ew  York  gas 
is  what  they  are  looking  for.  Too  many 
leases  allow  the  landowner  only  what 
gas  he  can  burn  on  the  farm. 

%  %  :}: 

Broken  Contract  Not  Criminal 

“Your  articles  on  Gillcote  Coating  Co. 
bring  to  my  mind  our  experiences  with 
the  Universal  Coating  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  peo¬ 
ple. 

“On  Sept.  29,  1934,  we  purchased  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  Roofing  Paint  for  $34.40.  The 
salesman  promised  to  send  salesmen  into 
our  territory  to  sell  the  paint.  We  were 
to  carry  only  a  small  stock  because  each 
week  their  truck  would  stop  and  keep  us 
stocked.  No  salesman  nor  truck  ever 
stopped.” 

Such  broken  promises  cause  losses 
but  a  contract  not  observed  is  not  a 
criminal  offense.  If  i/ou  can  find  him, 
the  agent  can  be  sued  for  breach  of 
contract.  The  best  way  is  to  check  on 
the  company’s  reliability  before  you 
sign. 

*  *  * 

What  Do  You  Think  About  This? 

A  man  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  farmers  to  grow 
peas  for  the  cannfng  factory.  Said  he 
represented  the  Rochester  Canning  Fac¬ 
tory.  He  guaranteed  farmers  4  cents  a 
pound  for  peas  with  a  minimum  of  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  an  acre,  but  wanted  them 
to  make  a  deposit  of  $8.00  an  acre. 

As  yet,  we  have  been  unable  to 
locate  the  Rochester  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  can 
see  absolutely  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  make  any  such  deposit. 

*  *  * 

Your  Thanks  is  Our  Pay 

“I  have  received  payment  in  full  for 
chickens  shipped  to  Buffalo.  A  neighbor 
called  and  said  they  had  your  letter  and 
that  a  man  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  there  at  your  request.  The 
firm  had  been  selling  on  commission  with¬ 
out  a  license  and  bond.” 

Prompt  action  got  this  money.  Our 
subscriber  had  called  once,  had  been 
promised  the  money,  but  didn’t  get  it. 
A  letter  to  us  from  the  company,  had 
the  word  “commission  merchant”  cros¬ 
sed  out.  The  Service  Bureau  will  glad¬ 
ly  report  to  you  the  standing  and  re¬ 
liability  of  any  buyer  of  farm  produce. 

^  ^ 

Protested  Checks  Pay  No  Bills 

“I  have  a  protested  check  from  Miles 
Custard  of  Chester,  New  York,  f9r  2 
crates  of  eggs  shipped  August  2  and 
August  29.” 

At  least  10  subscribers  have  had 
similar  experiences.  We  sympathize 
with  the  receiver’s  troubles,  but  sub¬ 
scribers  have  bills  to  meet  and  cannot 
afford  to  ship  eggs  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  no  pay. 

*  *  * 

Who  Owns  It? 

As  I  was  going  along  the  road  one  night 
recently,  I  found  a  fresh  cow’s  hide  in  the 
road.  As  I  have  made  inquiries  and  found 
no  owner,  I  thought  you  might  locate  the 
owner  by  the  tag  in  the  ear.  The  letters 
and  numbers  on  the  tag  are :  A-V-D— 
49256  on  one  side;  N.  Y.  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  on 
the  other.  Will  you  please  let  me  know 
if  you  can  find  the  owner  of  that  tag? 

— E.  G.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

There  is  an  excellent  New  York  State 
Bulletin,  “Turkeys  in  New  York,”  No. 
245,  written  by  L.  E.  Weaver  and  E. 
Y.  Smith.  A  postcard  to  the  Mailing 
Room,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


In  an  automobile  accident  near  Chittenango, 
N.  Y .,  Mr.  Cooper  was  seriously  injured — • 
confined  to  the  Crouse  Irving  Hospital  and 
his  home  for  thirteen  weeks,  he  qualified 
for  North  American  check  for  $130.00. 


FRED  L.  COOPER,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


I  was  Indeed  very  grateful  and  glad 
that  I  had  taken  out  a  policy  in  your 

company.  The  check  I  received  helped  rae 

/ - 

to  pay  my  specialist  while  I  was  confined 
in  the  hospital  following  my  accident. 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc . 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  (insuJS^co./  LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 

CHICAGO 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


O*  In  the  nation,  an  assured  corn  crop,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  crop  of  soy  beans,  a  normal  crop  of  barley,  wipe 
out  the  last  trace  of  the  effects  of  the  drouth  on  feed 
prices.  G.L.F.  contracts  for  new  crop  feed  in¬ 
gredients  are  already  becoming  effective. 

4«  A  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  lime  products,  spray  materials,  paint,  binder 
twine,  etc.,  purchased  through  the  G.L.F.  by 
patrons  this  summer  enables  the  management  to 
assess  to  these  commodities  a  larger  percentage  of 
overhead. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Effective,  as  rapidly  as  deliv¬ 
eries  can  be  made,  G.L.F.  Public 
Formula  Mixed  Rations  are  re¬ 
duced  in  price  approximately 
$3.00  a  ton.  In  subsequent 
weeks  present  prices  will  be 
*  further  reduced. 


n  lldjjpj  tumuiuauuil  Ul  V/1A 

it  possible  for  the  G.L.F.  to  fill  its  patrons’ 
orders  for  quality  mixed  rations  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices  in  the  United  States.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  a  direct  result  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  cooperative  buying. 


la  The  Exchange  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  “breath¬ 
ing  spell”  as  far  as  building  up  reserves  is  concerned. 


2  a  The  largest  poultry  mash  tonnage  in  G.L.F. 
history  has  brought  all  overhead  costs  including 
fieldmen^  advertising,  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
etc.,  below  $1.00  a  ton,  a  goal  long  sought  by  the 
management.  Increased  volume  has  also  reduced 
manufacturing  costs. 


Poultrymen  and  dairymen 
who  are  not  established 
users  of  G.L.F.  feeds  are 
limited  to  purchases  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  All  orders  for 
such  non-patrons  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  ability  of  the  G.L.F.  first 
to  fill  the  orders  of  established 
patrons  of  G.L.F.  Stores  and  Agent 
Buyers. 


IMPORTANT 

CONDITION 
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OCTOBER  12,  1935 


After  five  years 


considering  my  inexperience  and  the  economic 
forces  which  I  have  had  to  buck. 

Financially,  then,  I’m  no  better  off  than  I 
was  when  I  made  the  change.  But  am  I  bet¬ 
ter  off  spiritually?  How  does  the  Pierson 
balance  sheet  look  in  that  respect?  Here  I 
am  on  sure  and  indisputable  ground.  There 
are  debit  items,  to  be  sure,  but  the  credit  ones 
far  outweigh  them.  First  of  all,  I  am  inde¬ 
pendent.  I  am  my  own  boss.  Of  course,  I 
can’t  control  the  market  for  my  milk,  nor 
can  I  avoid  the  mortgage  interest,  taxes,  and 
current  bills,  but  I  am  free  to  make  my  own 
decisions,  to  work  if  T  want  to,  to  loaf  if.  I 
want  to.  No  longer  is  it  ( Turn  to  Page  18) 


nection  with  a  financial  advertising  agency. 

I’ realize  that  I  am  not  unique  in  making  the 
move  I  have  from  city  streets  to  farm,  but 
because  it  so  happens  that  just  about  half  my 
self-supporting  years  have  been  spent  on  each, 
and  because  I  am  still  not  so  old  but  that  I 
can  change  if  I  convince  myself  I  have  made 
a  mistake,  I  am  presumptious  enough  to  feel 
that  the  balance  sheet  of  my  past  eleven  years 
might  be  of  interest.  It  might  be  of  interest 
to  farmers  to  read  what  a  former  city  man 
feels  after  five  years  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
it  might  interest  certain  restless  farm  boys 
and  girls  who  are  casting  longing  eyes  city¬ 
ward. 

For  the  past  five  years  now,  I  have  been  a 
dairy  farmer,  not  a  ‘gentleman  farmer”  but 
a  darned  hard-working  son  of  the  soil,  faced 
with  the  grim  necessity  of  either  sinking  or 
swimming  here  on  the  old  family  place.  From 
the  purely  financial  standpoint,  there  is  more 
red  ink  on  my  books  in  1935  than  there  was  in 
1930.  I  put  every  cent  I  had  in  the  farm  in 


The  author  in  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  feels  the  satisfaction  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  At  the  right  is  the  Pierson  Homestead.  Just  down  the  road 
is  the  tenant  house,  built  by  a  Pierson  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 


HOW  WELL  I  remember  that  June  night 
in  Times  Square  five  years  ago.  My  wife 
and  I  had  been  to  the  theatre,  and  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  subway  home  we  stood  for  a  moment 
letting  our  eyes  and  ears  absorb  the  fast- 
moving  scene  before  us.  If  each  of  us  suf¬ 
fered  a  bit  of  heartache  it  was 
understandable,  for  we  were 
pretty  certain  this  was  the  last 
time  we  would  stand  in  Times 
Square  as  citizens  of  New  York 
City.  We  were  leaving  the  next 
day  to  start  life  again  on  the  old 
Pierson  homestead. 


When  you’ve  lived  several 
years  in  any  one  place,  you 
naturally  have  deep-seated  feel¬ 
ings  about  it.  But  when  that 
place  is  New  York  City  —  cruel, 
kindly,  fantastic,  incredible  New 
York  City  —  those  feelings  are 
bound  to  be  a  mixture  of  hate 
and  love.  Because  we  were 
young,  fairly  well  educated  and 
full  of  the  joy  of  living,  we  knew 
that  most  of  all  we  would  miss 
the  excitement,  the  varietv  of 
entertainment,  the  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  in 
many  walks  of  life.  But  we  felt 
we  were  making  a  wise  move  in 
turning  our  backs  on  the  nervous 
grind  that  making  one’s  living 
in  New  York  or  any  other  large 
city  entails;  on  such  things  as 
the  reek  and  suffocation  of  the 
subway,  the  unnaturalness  of 
apartment  house  life  and,  most  important  of 
all,  on  the  uncertainty  of  income  that  work¬ 
ing  for  wages  meant  even  in  1930.  We  have 
been  on  the  farm  ever  since  and,  God  and  the 
price  of  milk  permitting,  intend  to  stay  here 
the  rest  of  our  days. 

Although  I  had  worked  on  a  cattle  ranch 
as  a  boy,  had  taken  a  college  degree  in  Animal 
Husbandry,  and  spent  several  summers  on  the 
Pierson  farm,  my  first  six  years  making  my 
own  living  were  about  as  far  removed  from 
country  life  and  farming  as  anything  could  be. 

After  graduating  from  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
iege  in  1924,  I  earned  my  living  working  for 
newspapers  in  such  widely  separated  places  as 
Denver,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  New 
York  City.  I  even  sandwiched  in  two  more 
years  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  where  I  continued  to  earn  my 
own  living  and  from  which  I  won  a  travelling 
scholarship  that  enabled  me  to  spend  ten 
months  in  Europe.  During  my  last  year  and 
a  half  in  New  York,  I  wrote  publicity  in  con- 
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1930  and  gave  my  late  uncle’s  estate  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  the  balance.  Since  then,  by  cutting 
all  possible  expenses  to  the  bone  and  by  fre¬ 
quently  resorting  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  I’ve  managed  to 
keep  going.  That’s  all.  I’ve  kept  up  my  life 
insurance  premiums,  paid  my 
taxes,  fed  my  cows,  financed  the 
arrival  of  two  babies  and  paid 
my  bills  as  well  as  I  could.  But, 
aside  from  my  insurance,  I 
haven’t  saved  a  red  cent.  In 
fact,  I’m  farther  in  debt  now 
than  when  I  started. 

Of  course,  when  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  there  were  boom 
times  in  America  and  every¬ 
body,  even  the  farmer,  was  mak¬ 
ing  money.  And  the  five  years 
that  I  have  been  at  this  intricate 
business  of  dairying  have  been, 
so  the  old-timers  tell  me,  the 
hardest  thev  have  ever  seen.  So, 
perhaps,  if  I  have  just  managed 
to  keep  my  head  above  water, 
my  record  has  not  been  so  bad, 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  12,  1935 


.'AW-W-f? 


Why  drag  the  weight 
of  a  car  load 
on  each  foot  every  day? 


IN  actual  pedometer  tests,  we 
found  that  the  average  farmer 
takes  19,950  steps  during  his  usual 
working  day.  If  you’re  wearing 
heavy,  old-fashioned  rubber  boots, 
you’re  actually  dragging  tons  of 
useless  weight  around  on  your  feet! 

Ordinary  rubber  boots  weigh  on 
the  average  1  pound,  5  ounces  more 
than  the  new  Goodrich  Litentufs. 
That  means  26,185  extra  pounds 
your  feet  carry  daily — equaling  the 
weight  of  two  car  loads. 

Goodrich  Litentufs  not  only 
eliminate  this  burden  from  your 
feet,  but  they’ll  wear . . .  and  wear  . . . 
and  wear!  They’re  light  weight, 
flexible,  extra  comfortable,  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off,  yet  withstand 
the  most  punishing  treatment. 

Slip  into  a  pair  of  Litentufs  at 
your  dealer’s.  You’ll  hardly  know 
you  have  a  pair  of  boots  on.  And  in 
every  day  wear  you’ll  marvel  how 
easy  they  are  on  your  feet  .  .  .  how 
well  they  stand  up. 

Every  dollar  you  spend  for 
Goodrich  Litentufs  buys  long-last¬ 
ing  quality  and  solid  foot  comfort. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  FOOTWEAR 
DIVISION 

Watertown  Massachusetts 


There  is  a  full  line 
of  quality  rubber  footwear , 
bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 

—  the  mark  that  assures  you 
a  full  dollar’s  value  no  matter 
w!w,t  price  you  pay. 


MUD  RUBBER— 
Stretchable — Light¬ 
weight — Long  Wear¬ 
ing. 


LACE  ANKLE- 
FIT  BOOT  (12" 
or  16"  Height) 
— New  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Farm 
Footwear  — 
Will  do  the 
work  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Boots,  Lace 
Boots,  Leather 
TopsorLeather 
Field  Boots. 


ANKLEFIT  BOOT 
—  Stretchable  — 
Flexible — Light  in 
Weight — Long  in 
Wear. 


4  OR  5  BUCKLE 
ALL  RUBBER 
ARCTICS — Light¬ 
weight  — Stretch- 
able  —  Long 
Wearing. 


2  BUCKLE 
MUD  RUBBER 
—  Higher  Pro¬ 
tection  than 
plain  Mud 
Rubber. 


Growers  Back  Potato  Control 
at  Washington  Hearing 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


Editor's  Note — The  Warren  Potato  Act 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  two  is  the 
drastic  section,  providing  for  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  tax  on  potatoes  sold  over  allotments 
given  to  individual  growers.  That  is  the 
part  which  is  not  to  be  enforced,  at  least 
not  now,  because  the  late  Senator  Dong’s 
filibuster  prevented  appropriation  of 
money  to  enforce  it. 

Part  one  makes  potatoes  a  basic  com¬ 
modity,  automatically  giving  the  AAA 
power  to  apply  to  the  crop  certain  con¬ 
trol  principles.  The  hearing  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  October  3  was  to  get  growers’  ideas 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  under  Part  one. 
Secretary  Wallace  and  the  AAA  have 
power  to  do  one  or  all  of  these  things : 

1.  To  make  certain  expenditures  to  re¬ 
move  quantities  of  any  basic  commodities 
from  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

2.  Put  into  effect  a  program  of  acreage 
adjustment  or  some  form  of  rental  or 
benefit  payments. 

3.  Arrange  some  form  of  marketing 
agreement  for  the  more  orderly  handling 
of  potato  crop. 

*  *  * 

Washington,  D.  C., 
October  3,  1935. 

Y  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  the  commercial 
potato  growers  of  the  United  States 
attending  the  first  public  hearing  on 
the  Warren  potato  law  in  Washington, 
on  October  3,  went  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  control  of  the  1936  acreage. 

Representatives  of  the  important 
commercial  potato  states  of  Maine, 
New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Michigan,  Idaho,  California 
and  others  were  unanimous  that  some 
form  of  control  was  necessary  for  next 
year  if  the  industry  was  to  be  saved 
from  self  destruction.  The  vote  taken 
by  over  1000  delegates  from  the  twelve 
northeastern  states  as  well  as  neigh¬ 
boring  and  competing  states  expressed 
the  views  of  commercial  growers  who 
have  been  experiencing  ruinous  prices 
and  who  saw  no  way  out  unless  some 
form  of  control  or  regulation  is  adopted. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  “control  of 
acreage”  loomed  far  above  everything 
;  else  in  the  minds  of  the  assembled 
growers  with  the  Warren  law  being 
the  most  acceptable  plan  'hat  has  been 
offered. 

All  of  the  northeastern  states  were 
represented  with  spokesmen  in  favor  of 
•  control  although  the  sentiment  was  not 
always  unanimous  as  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
act.  The  bulk  of  the  support  for  the 
measure  was  evidenced  in  a  delegation 
of  possibly  500  growers  from  the  states 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  unanimous  for  the  War¬ 
ren  Bill.  The  demonstration  staged  by 
the  delegates  from  these  two  areas 
gave  the  impression  of  a  packed  house 
demanding  action.  Their  support  to 
Congressman  Warren,  the  father  of  the 
potato  law,  was  evidence  of  their  con¬ 
viction  that  this  measure  offered  a  way 
out. 

Maine  led  the  northeastern  delega¬ 
tions  in  support  of  control.  Their  dele¬ 
gation  of  20  growers  supported  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brann  and  Congressman  Ralph 
Brewster  was  unanimous  that  control 
was  imperative  and  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  growers  would  back  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  Long  Island  was  represented 
by  George  Cushman,  dealer  and  ship¬ 
per,  who  spoke  as  an  individual  and 
for  the  Suffolk  Potato  Exchange,  placed 
on  the  record  a  statement  favoring  con¬ 
trol.  Pennsylvania  expressed  a  divid¬ 
ed  sentiment  on  control  in  which  Miles 
Horst,  secretary  of  the  State  Potato 
Association,  opposed  control  while  H. 
C.  Reinhold,  Lancaster  County,  favored 
control.  Mr.  Reinhold  was  supported 
by  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tobacco  growers  who  had  been  able  to 


raise  the  price  of  their  crop  under  con¬ 
trol.  No  expression  was  made  on  the 
opening  day  by  the  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  there  still  existed  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  in  that  state  as  to 
the  merits  of  control. 

Secretary  Wallace  Speaks 

The  highlight  of  the  entire  two  day 
hearing  was  the  appearance  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 
and  his  frank  statement  as  to  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  potato  control  plan.  His 
statement  at  the  hearing  created  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  the  audience  in 
that  it  clarified  yet  supported  his  press 
statement  of  the  day  previous  in  which 
he  had  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Warren 
law. 

Boiled  down  to  a  few  words  his  state¬ 
ment  reads  to  the  effect  that  he  doubts 
if  the  law  can  be  enforced  unless  the 
growers  themselves  wish  it  and  are 
willing  to  carry  it  out.  In  part  he  said: 
“Possibly  a  compulsory  potato  act  can 
be  made  to  work  if  a  majority  of  the 
growers,  want  it,  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
you  can  prevent  bootlegging.”  Mr, 
Wallace  also  sounded  a  warning  to  the 
growers  that  might  be  taken  to  mean 
that  they  should  adopt  a  program  of 
control  that  would  be  above  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  case  that  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  act  is  tested  and  found 
wanting.  His  implied  statement  in 
which  he  urged  a  cooperative  grower 
control  that  would  be  so  strong  that 
it  could  be  carried  out  should  the  act 
be  declared  unconstitutional  was: 
“Taking  into  consideration  possible  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  court  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  have  several  strings  to  our 
bow.” 

Asks  for  Exemption 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  for 
some  form  of  control  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  commercial  growers,  the 
American  Agriculturist  through  its 
representative  (Amos  Kirby)  placed  on 
the  record  a  recommendation  that  the 
small  growers,  whose  acreage  is  less 
than  five  or  ten  acres  and  whose  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  enter  commercial  channels, 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  recommendation  was  made 
in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  small 
growers  who  produce  from  a  half  acre 
to  five  acres  for  their  own  and  for  lo¬ 
cal  trade  and  who  have  not  had  any 
part  in  the  huge  increase  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  acreage  of  the  nation.  It  was 
brought  out  that  while  these  small 
growers  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  low 
prices  now  prevailing  that  they  have  no 
part  in  creating  the  present  situation. 
This  idea  won  support  from  other 
speakers  including  “Uncle”  George  Put¬ 
man,  Vermont,  who  spoke  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  State  Farm  Bureau 
and  as  a  grower. 

No  Benefit  Payments 

Another  outstanding  position  taken 
at  the  hearing  was  unanimous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  benefit  payments.  Those  who 
were  present  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  representatives  of  the  AAA  and 
those  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Warren  bill  as  to  their  views  re¬ 
garding  payments  for  potatoes  not 
planted.  The  views  of  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  growers  of  other  basic  crops 
that  the  farmer  be  paid  for  not  grow¬ 
ing  crops. 

As  the  first  day’s  hearing  was 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  deadline 
copy  of  this  issue  of  American  Ag* 
culturist  arrived,  the  battle  cry  W 
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The  facts  in  this  story  were  obtained  in  an 
interview  with  Dr.  E.  L.  Brunett  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  who  is  special¬ 
izing  in  poultry  diseases. 

•  •  • 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  poultrymen  begin 
to  write  us  that  their  hens  are  snuffling  and 
sneezing.  Naturally  they  want  to  know  what  is 
wrong  and  what  they  can  do  about  it.  Any  one  of 
several  things  may  be  wrong  and  to  help  you  in 
judging  what  to  do,  here  are  some  of  the  symptoms, 
causes  and  treatments. 

In  a  good  many  cases,  when  poultrymen  say  that 
their  birds  have  colds,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
specific  bacteria  that  appear  to  have  caused  the 
trouble.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  in  fact  almost  in¬ 
variably,  these  hens  are  badly  infested  with  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites,  and  if  proper  attention  is  given  to 
getting  rid  of  these,  the  trouble  will  disappear.  A 
good  treatment  for  common  round  worms  is  the 
feeding  for  2  weeks  of  a  mash  containing  two  pounds 
of  tobacco  dust  to  100  pounds  of  mash,  the  dust  to 
contain  at  least  two  per  cent  nicotine. 

In  other  cases  of  colds,  the  birds’  resistance  has  been 
weakened  by  TB  or  coccidiosis.  A  damp,  poorly  ven¬ 
tilated  house  provides  ideal  conditions  for  these  colds 
and  along  with  ridding  the  birds  of  parasites,  it  is 
important  to  correct  these  unfavorable  conditions. 

Another  type  of  cold  in  chickens  is  called  by  the 
veterinarians  infectious  coryza  and  we  sometimes 
find  this  in  flocks  entirely  free  from  parasites.  The 
symptoms  are  a  nasal  discharge  and  some  wheez¬ 
ing,  and  the  trouble  usually  throws  the  birds  out  of 
production.  Veterinarians  believe  that  a  definite 


— Photo,  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories. 

Applying  vaccine  to  a  pallet’s  vent  to  protect  her  against 
infectious  bronchitis.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  make  the  first  vaccination.  Then,  after  a  poultry  - 
man  has  learned  the  procedure  he  may  buy  the  vaccine 
from  a  commercial  laboratory  and  do  the  work  himself. 


one  flock,  vaccinate  all  the  others  and  in  about  five 
days  they  will  be  immune.  One  drawback  is  that 
after  you  once  begin  this  vaccination,  you  have  to 
vaccinate  pullets  each  year  when  they  are  around 
six  weeks  old  unless  you  want  to  clean  out  the 
entire  flock  and  begin  over  again.  If  you  do  that, 
you  will  need  to  disinfect  the  premises  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  burning  all  old  wooden  equipment  that  can¬ 
not  be  disinfected  and  spraying  the  house  and  the 
rest  of  the  equipment  with  a  cresol  disinfectant, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  County  agents  have  this  ap¬ 
proved  list. 

The  average  death  rate  from  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  is  15  per  cent  but  in  an  individual  flock  it 
may  run  much  higher.  Keeping  the  infected  birds 
warm  hastens  recovery  but  that  is  impractical  on 


.  iioto  Cornell. 

When  a  hen  looks  like  this,  suspect  nutritional  roup, 
called  by  the  experts  Vitamin  A  deficiency.  Plenty 
of  green  feed  is  the  remedy. 

organism  causes  this  trouble  but  as  yet  they  are 
not  sure.  To  prevent  possible  introduction  of  this 
trouble,  as  well  as  other  infectious  diseases,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  quarantine  birds  which  have  been  away 
to  shows,  and  new  additions  to  the  flock  which 
have  been  purchased.  The  best  way  to  quarantine 
them  is  to  put  them  in  an  isolated  brooder  house 
about  four  weeks,  along  with  ten  or  a  dozen  pullets 
°r  cockerels.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  old 
birds  may  show  no  trouble,  yet  they  may  be  carriers, 
m  which  case  the  young  ones  will  contract  the 
disease.  If  this  happens,  by  all  means  keep  the 
old  birds  away  from  your  flock. 

It  is  a  good  precaution  to  keep  visitors  out  of 
the  poultry  house,  particularly  those  that  keep  hens 
or  that  have  recently  been  on  another  poultry  farm. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  having  them  step  into  a 


pan  of  disinfectant  removes  danger.  Visitors  do 
not  stand  in  the  disinfectant  long  enough  and  dust 
and  dirt  soon 'lower  the  strength  of  it. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  to  do  when  your 
chickens  have  colds  is  to  feed  them  liberally.  When 
sick  they  lose  their  appetites  to  some  extent  but 
giving  them  wet  mash  will  stimulate  consumption 
and  help  them  to  throw  off  the  infection.  While 
disinfectant  in  the  drinking  water  is  no  cure-all, 
it  does  no  harm  and  may  help  to  slow  down  the 
spread  from  bird  to  bird.  Potassium  permanganate 
is  best.  Use  as  much  as  you  can  pick  up  on  a  ten 
cent  piece  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Where  hens  get  swollen  eyes,  the  first  thing  to 
'  suspect  is  nutritional  roup,  which  is  caused  by  too 
little  vitamin  A  and  the  remedy  is  to  give  them  a 
good  supply  of  green  feed.  Your  diagnosis  can  be 
checked  up  by  opening  a  dead  bird.  If  it  is  nutri¬ 
tional  roup,  you  will  find  white,  chalk-like  deposits 
around  the  heart  and  liver  and  in  the  kidneys. 

Probably  the  most  dangerous  disease  of  the 
breathing  system  is  infectious  bronchitis.  If  you 
have  birds  that  gasp  for  breath  and  that  cough  up 
blood  and  mucous,  this  trouble  should  be  suspected. 
The  surest  safeguard  is  vaccination,  which  is  not 
a  cure  but  a  protection.  If  you  get  the  trouble  in 


— Photo  Cornell. 

Here  is  a  good  outfit  for  disinfecting  because  it  gives  good 
pressure.  Remember  that  a  house  must  be  clean  before 
the  disinfectant  can  reach  the  spot  where  it  is  needed. 

many  farms.  Birds  that  do  recover  are  immune  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  but  they,  as  well  as  those  that 
have  been  vaccinated,  may  be  spreaders,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  necessity  for  vaccinating  pullets  each  year. 

Good  management,  including  dry,  well-ventilated 
houses,  control  of  parasites,  and  correct  feeding, 
lessen  the-  danger  of  all  these  troubles  but  by  no 
means  insure  against  them.  Most  states  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  sick  or  dead  chickens  at  the 
veterinary  college  or  poultry  department  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  diagnosing  the  trouble,  and 
advising  the  poultryman  what  to  do. 


When  a  hen  gasps  for  breath  like  this,  she  almost 
certainly  has  infectious  bronchitis. 


— Photo.  California  College  ot  Agriculture. 
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Given  an  Inch  They  Are  Taking  a  Mile 

WHEN  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  set  up,  everything  that 
it  did  was  claimed  to  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  agriculture  was  facing  a  great  emergency. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  was  an  emerg¬ 
ency  and  that  something  needed  to  be  done.  It 
is  also  true  that  much  is  excusable  as  a  tempor¬ 
ary  means  of  helping  through  a  great  crisis. 
There  are  times  even  in  a  Republic  when  it  is 
necessary  to  declare  martial  law  and  take  away 
all  of  the  ordinary  privileges  and  freedom  of  the 
people  and  make  them  submit  to  the  autocratic, 
dictatorial  rule  of  the  army  and  its  officers. 

But  American  Agriculturist  has  said  from  the 
beginning  of  the  AAA  work  that  there  was  grave 
danger  that  all  of  these  things  started  as  an 
emergency  would  be  fastened  upon  the  country 
permanently,  and  that  is  just  what  is  happening. 
We  have  opposed  some  temporarily  helpful  meas¬ 
ures  because  the  temporary  gain  will  be  far  out¬ 
balanced  by  permanent  loss. 

The  AAA  has  just  held  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  corn  hog  adjustment  making-things- 
scarce  program  should  be  continued.  At  this 
hearing  evidence  was  shown  that  the  return  to 
farmers  raising  about  three-fourths  of  the  hogs 
is  far  above  the  level  contemplated  by  Congress 
when  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  return  to  all  farmers  is  above  the 
price  level  aimed  at  by  the  Act.  It  was  also 
shown  that  hog  prices  are  out  of  lifie  with  con¬ 
sumer  incomes,  with  prices  of  commodities  the 
farmer  buys,  and  that  the  market  supply  of  hogs 
during  the  next  year  will  be  even  smaller  than 
it  has  been  during  the  past  year.  Therefore,  the 
emergency  in  hog  production  is  past,  but  will  the 
farmers  who  have  received  this  government  help 
give  it  up?  Not  on  your  life !  You  or  I  wouldn’t 
either.  Neither  will  the  officials  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration.  They  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  it  should  be  continued,  and  of 
course  are  influenced  because  it  means  jobs  for 
them.  That’s  perfectly  natural  too. 

A  statement  by  the  AAA  issued  in  September 
says:  “Farmers  of  the  United  States  have 

shown  in  the  last  two  years  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  carry  on  their  farming  operations  haphazard 
....  Until  foreign  trade  can  be  revived  or  some 
way  is  found  to  boost  domestic  demand,  farmers 
apparently  will  need  to  continue  adjusting  pro¬ 
duction  to  fit  demand.” 

Now,  that  statement  isn’t  true,  because  only  a 
part  of  the  American  farmers  are  receiving  bene¬ 
fits.  The  rest  are  helping  to  pay  the  shot.  But 
it  indicates  that  officials  of  the  AAA  are  going 
to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  regiment  permanently 
American  farms  and  farmers. 

American  Agriculturist  Folks  Meet 

N  the  beautiful  Adirondack  mountains  of 
northern  New  York,  the  last  week-end  in 
September,  American  Agriculturist  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  their  wives  joined  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  a  two-day  meeting  of  fellowship 
and  planning. 

Now,  one  familiar  with  old-time  selling  meth¬ 
ods  usually  thinks  of  a  conference  of  salesmen 
as  the  time  and  place  where  hard-boiled,  high 
pressure  men  get  together  for  pep  talks  and  to 
get  up 'more  steam  with  which  to  apply  still  high¬ 
er  pressure  on  the  buying  public.  But  all  sales 
conferences  are  not  run  that  way;  in  fact,  good 
salesmen  do  not  use  high  pressure  methods. 
They  state  the  facts,  and  then  if  their  product 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  truth,  there  is  and 
should  be  no  sale.  The  whole  spirit  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  of  over  ioo  people  was  not  how  to  make 


more  sales,  but  how  to  make  our  product,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  of  more  help  to  farm  people. 

Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  meeting, 
a  devotional  service  was  arranged  and  conducted 
by  the  salesmen  themselves.  In  a  brief  talk  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  Curry  Weatherby,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  gave  the  group  his  philosophy 
on  how  to  be  happy  with  your  work.  Asking  the 
folks  to  look  out  of  the  windows,  across  Fourth 
Fake,  to  the  majestic  mountains  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack's,  decked  in  all  the  myriad  colors  of  autumn, 
Curry  said,  “When  life’s  problems  seem  too  heavy 
and  no  friend  is  near  to  visit  with,  1  suggest  you 
seek  the  comfort  of  God’s  cathedral.  Mother 
Nature  has  a  way  of  helping  to  make  things 
right.  Fook  for  the  beautiful  and  fine  things 
that  are  round  about  you,  and  you  will  lose  your 
troubles  and  find  yourself. 

“Good  books,  the  recorded  thoughts  of  great 
men,  also  will  help  you  to  help  yourself.  Your 
Bible  has  preserved  much  for  you.  Once,  way 
back  there  in  the  early  days,  there  was  a  great 
salesman  named  Simon  Peter.  This  man  Peter 
wrote  some  sales  talks  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  brethren  which  the  Bible  has  preserved  for 
us.  Fisten :  ‘With  your  faith  exhibit  also  a 
noble  character ;  with  a  noble  character,  knowl¬ 
edge ;  with  knowledge,  self-control;  with  self- 
control,  endurance ;  with  endurance,  godliness  ; 
with  godliness,  love  to  the  brethren ;  and  with 
love  to  the  brethren,  love.’  ” 

To  Preserve  Right  Newspaper  Service 

FOR  many  years  newspapers  were  built  around 
the  personalities  of  the  editorial  staff.  It 
was  the  age  of  what  is  known  as  personal  journ¬ 
alism.  Still  living  are  men  who  remember  how 
their  fathers  revered  and  swore  by  the  name  of 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  It  is  said  of  Greeley  that  his  power 
was  so  great  that  he  made  and  unmade  presi¬ 
dents.  The  Tribune  itself  was  always  secondary 
to  the  editor. 

That  system  of  personal  journalism  had  its 
weaknesses,  but  it  did  make  many  newspapers 
powerful  institutions,  managed  not  primarily  to 
make  high  profits  but  rather  to  give  their  readers 
the  best  educational  and  news  service. 

In  recent  years,  however,  editorial  staffs  have 
been  relegated  to  the  background.  Chances  are 
you  don’t  even  know  the  name  of  the  editor  of 
your  favorite  newspaper.  The  paper  itself  is 
mana’ged  like  any  other  commercial  business  in 
the  community.  This  is  the  reason  why  many 
newspapers  have  lost  some  of  their  human  in¬ 
terest  appeal  and  their  power  as  great  education1 
al  leaders.  The  only  place  where  personal  journ¬ 
alism  has  survived  is  in  State  and  sectional  farm 
papers. 

Because  of  this  modern  emphasis  on  a  news¬ 
paper  being  a  cold  dollar-making  business,  we 
view  with  great  interest  the  formation  of  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation.  Nine¬ 
teen  newspapers  make  the  Gannett  chain  the  third 
largest  chain  in  the  United  States.  What  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  for  good,  and  by  the  same 
token,  what  a  dangerous  force  one  of  these 
great  newspaper  chains  might  become  under 
wrong  leadership ! 

But  Mr.  Gannett  has  guarded  against  that  by 
providing  for  continuation  in  the  years  to  come 
of  the  same  ideals  in  the  publication  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  that  have  guided  Mr.  Gannett  him¬ 
self  in  his  newspaper  career.  He  believes  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  very  foundation 
of  free  institutions,  and  that  without  it  no  free 
government  can  live.  He  believes  also  that  while 
newspapers  must  live  financially,  making  money  is 


secondary  to  doing  an  educational  and  service  job 
for  the  community.  Therefore,  to  carry  on  these 
and  other  right  newspaper  ideals,  Mr.  Gannett 
has  provided  for  a  foundation  which  will  give 
each  one  of  the  nineteen  Gannett  newspapers, 
first,  the  opportunity  and  the  independence  to 
serve  its  community  through  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns  without  fear  or  favor ;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  to  contribute  directly  to  the  welfare  of  that 
community.  All  profits  from  the  Gannett  papers 
which  remain  after  those  who  actually  operate 
the  newspapers  as  employees  have  been  adequate¬ 
ly  paid,  and  after  certain  necessary  reserves  are 
set  aside  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  will  be 
devoted  to  public  charitable,  educational,  and 
general  philanthropic  uses  and  purposes. 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm 

AFES  of  farm  real  estate  are  increasing. 
Federal  Fand  Bank  farm  sales  during  the 
first  part  of  this  year  were  nearly  double  those 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  Census  figures 
show  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  farmers  in  recent  years,  and 
probably  many  of  these  additional  farmers  have 
purchased  farms. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  point  out 
some  simple  rules  when  one  buys  real  estate.  As 
long  as  you  have  the  money  in  your  own  pocket 
the  advantage  is  all  yours ;  you  lose  that  ad¬ 
vantage,  maybe  for  a  lifetime,  once  you  have 
promised  to  buy.  After  you  get  the  farm,  .you 
may  never  be  able  to  sell  it  again,  so  don’t  let 
your  enthusiasm  outride  good  common  sense  and 
caution.  Never  buy  a  farm  covered  with  snow; 
buy  it  instead  when  you  can  walk  over  every 
inch  of  it  and  see  what  it  produces.  Analyze 
the  soil.  Study  the  buildings.  What  about  mar¬ 
kets?  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Andrew  L. 
Felker  of  New  Hampshire  covered  this  subject 
very  well  in  a  recent  address.  He  said :  “Don't 
buy  a  so-called  abandoned  farm  because  it  is 
cheap.  You  are  quite  likely  to  learn  to  your 
regret  the  reasons  for  its  being  abandoned. 

“The  saying  is  true  that,  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  you  can  buy  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
with  a  million  dollars  worth  of  scenery  free,  but 
if  you  have  to  get  your  living  from  the  farm 
you  had  better  give  more  attention  to  the  soil 
values  than  to  those  that  may  accrue  from  the 
pleasant  view. 

“Don’t  buy  a  farm  for  a  home  anywhere  with¬ 
out  at  least  calling  on  your  prospective  neighbors. 
Friendly  neighbors  are  valued  possessions  in  any 
community.  You  will  also  be  careful  to  find  out 
whether  educational  privileges  will  be  available 
for  your  children,  and  what  are  the  religious 
and  social  advantages  of  the  community.” 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  friend  who  told  me  the  following  story 
swore  that  it  was  true : 

Some  years  ago  the  Rotary  Club  of  a  certain 
city  was  invited  to  an  evening  dinner  to  be  served 
in  the  convict  dining  hall  of  a  State  prison.  By 
pre-arrangement  among  two  or  three  practical 
jokers  among  the  Rotarians,  it  was  planned  that 
the  meal  should  be  served  by  convict  waiters. 
During  the  meal  one  of  these  waiters  carrying  a 
heavy  tray  of  food  crashed  into  another  waiter 
with  a  big  tray  of  dishes.  Food  and  dishes  went 
to  the  floor,  while  the  two  convicts  engaged  in  a 
very  realistic  sham  fight,  during  which  a  gun  was 
fired  and  the  lights  went  out. 

When  the  lights  were  suddenly  snapped  back 
on,  most  of  the  Rotarians,  including  many  of  the 
dignified  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
city,  were  found  hiding  under  the  table! 
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Rehind  like  Scenes 

In  Our  Cookie  Contest 


ALL  the  world  loves  a  contest,  even  if  it  is 
nothing  more  than  pulling  on  the  other  end 
of  a  wishbone.  With  this  universal  instinct  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  mind,  American  Agriculturist  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Grange 
started  three  years  ago  an  annual  baking  contest 
especially  for  farm  women  who  were  Grange 
members.  Right  now  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in 
a  contest  to  pick  the  champion  molasses  cookie 
baker  in  the  State. 

Running  a  contest  is  a  real  job,  particularly 
when  it  turns  out  to  be  immensely  popular  as  have 
these  baking  contests.  This  year,  more  than  2000 
Grange  women  have  taken  part  in  the  local  con¬ 
tests  and  baked  around  twenty  thousand  molasses 
cookies.  This  doesn’t  count  all  the  batches  they 
tried  out  on  their  families  before  baking  the  ones 
for  their  Grange  contest.  Pomona  contests  are 
now  in  full  swing,  and  more 'than  half  of  them 
have  been  held  and  score  cards  sent  to  us.  The 
final  State  match  comes  early  in  December,  at 
the  time  of  the  State  Grange’s  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  Oneonta  this  year. 

Part  of  the  fun  in  handling  a  contest  comes  in 
reading  the  letters  which  contestants  write  us. 
One  winner  wrote  us,  “I  have  been  making  rolled 
cookies  for  over  40  years  for  a  cookie-loving  hus¬ 
band,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  received 
public  recognition  of  my  ability.”  Another  winner, 
who  had  the  bad  fortune  to  fall  and  break  her 
right  arm,  wrote  us  that  at  least  she  was  lucky 
in  having  the  fall  come  just  after  she  had  baked 
her  prize-winning  cookies  and  not  before.  From  a 
Grange  Chairman  came  this  letter : 

“Our  Grange  enjoys  the  American  Agriculturist 
contests.  They  create  a  lot  of  interest,  some  mem¬ 
bers  entering  who  are  not  interested  in  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Grange.  The  winner  of  our  local  cookie 
contest  is  a  member  who  is  well  along  in  years — 
this  contest  gave  her  a  chance  to  use  her  talent  as 
no  other  contest  would.” 

Another  Chairman  reported:  “The  winner  of 


Prize  cookies  and  their  bakers  at  a  typical  Pomona  Grange 
Cookie  Contest.  Reading  from  left  to  right:  Mrs.  George 
Porter,  of  North  Manlius  Grange  of  Onondaga  County,  win¬ 
ner  of  third  prize;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kingston,  of  Elbridge  Grange, 
first  prize  winner;  Mrs.  Pearl  Brown,  of  Cicero  Grange, 
second  prize  winner;  and  Mrs.  Harry  Snyder,  of  Taft  Set¬ 
tlement  Grange.  After  the  judging  these  cookies  were 
auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  money  pat  in 
the  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 


our  contests  has  been  trying  out  different  recipes 
on  her  family  for  several  weeks.  We  served  ice 
cream  with  the  cookies  and  took  up  an  offering 
which  paid  for  the  prizes  and  ice  cream,  and 
had  76  cents  left  over!” 

The  hardest  thing  about  running  a  baking  con¬ 
test  is  that  you  have  to 
continually  read  glowing 
reports  of  how  good  the 
cookies,  or  what  have 
you,  were — all  without 
ever  getting  to  taste 
them.  Someone  asked 
the  other  day  what  be¬ 
comes  of  all  the  cookies 
that  are  baked.  You  can 
be  sure  of  one  thing— 
they  are  all  consumed 
with  gusto.  And  usually 
they  are  eaten  right  on 
the  spot,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Grange  above- 
mentioned  which  served 
them  with  ice  cream. 

Some  of  the  Granges 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
raise  money  for  the  revolving  scholarship  fund 
for  Grange  boys  and  girls.  The  cookies  are  auc¬ 
tioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  money 
set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Another  Grange,  at  whose  meeting  were  some 
Juvenile  Grangers,  singled  out  the  “best  boy” 
and  gave  him  the  honor  of  eating  the  “best 
cookie.” 

Of  course,  the  women  who  really  run  the  con- 
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test  are  the  chairmen  of  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committees.  It’s  up  to 
them  to  notify  their  members,  arrange  the  con¬ 
test,  choose  judges,  and  report  back  to  us.  You 
can  get  an  idea  of  how  busy  they  are  from  this 
Chairman’s  letter : 

“As  Chairman  of  the  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  trying  to  do  all  I  can.  I  had  charge  of 
our  Pancake  supper  and  the  Pli-Yi-boys  and 
Mothers’  dinner,  and  am  helping  in  every  way  I  can 
during  the  illness  of  one  of  the  other  officers.” 

Another  chairman  wrote  us  that  she  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  give  a  talk  at  their  Cookie  Contest  meet¬ 
ing  and  asked  us  to  find  for  her 
the  old  poem  called  “The  Cooky 
Jar.”  We  searched  everywhere 
for  this  and  finally  got  it  through 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view.  You  know  how  it  goes : 
“Somebody  stood  up  right  on  top 
of  a  chair 

An’  reached  in  the  cooky  jar,  way, 
way  up  there, 

W’en  nobody’s  lookin’  an’  Mam¬ 
ma’s  asleep, 

An’  all  of  us  chinnem  wuz  playin’ 
bopeep 

Now’eres  near  the  pantry;  an’  try- 
in’  to  get 

Some  cookies,  an’  someway  the  jar 
got  upset 

An’  my!  it  busted  all  over  the 
floor . ” 

One  chairman  wrote  us  regretfully  that  some 
of  the  women  who  entered  the  contest  failed  to 
bring  their  cookies  to  be  judged.  She  said,  “The 
contest  drew  a  very  large  crowd.  I  haven’t  the 
exact  count  but  there  were  around  150  present. 
About  33  ladies  entered  the  contest  but  we  only 
had  18  entries  of  cookies  because  some  had  bad 
luck  and  wouldn’t  bring  them.” 

Three  different  sets  of  prizes  for  the  contest 
add  to  the  fun.  Those  for  ( Turn  to  Page  19) 


Champion  cookie  bakers  in  Yates  County.  Left 
to  right,  Mrs.  Frank  Sturdevant  holding  prize 
cookies  for  Mrs.  Jacob  Yarger,  1st  prize  win¬ 
ner;  Mrs.  Jessie  Slocum,  3rd  prize  winner; 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  Saunderson,  2nd  prize  winner. 
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Built  Entirety  sf  Steel 


The  McCormick-Deering 
No.  4-A  Manure  Spreader 

Steel  frame,  steel  box,  steel  bracings — ALL  STEEL 
all  the  way  through.  That’s  what  you  get  in 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Manure 
Spreader.  The  rust-resisting,  non-warping  box  is 
built  of  heavy-gauge  galvanized  steel  containing 
copper.  It  is  built  low  to  the  ground  for  easy 
loading,  and  has  a  capacity  of  60  to  70  bushels. 
Eight  roller  bearings  and  Alemite  lubrication 
provide  light  draft. 

The  McCormick-Deering  has  five  spreading 
speeds.  The  upper  saw-tooth,  non-wrapping  beater, 
the  lower  spike-tooth  beater,  and  the  wide-spread 
spiral  shred  the  manure  and  spread  it  in  an  even 
layer  over  the  soil. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Spreader 
at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated  ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Shipping  sea¬ 
son  Nov.  1st  to  May  1st. 

Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

1 70 W. Market  St., Salisbury,  Maryland 


-TRY 


TEfTED 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form !  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman, 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  738  Adams  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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For  Unassigned  Territory 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


Soil  Analysis  Talks 


Li 


I  For  BIGGER, BETIERYicldr  | 

M  I  M  r  All  U  JAM! 


AST  season  a 
large  acreage  of 
our  spinach  turned 
yellow  prior  to 
harvest.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  soil  show¬ 
ed  a  Ph  of  almost 
7,  so  we  sprayed 
the  field  with  mag¬ 
nesium  sulphate. 
The  color  returned 
in  about  a  week’s  time  and  the 
crop  was  harvested  with  comparatively 
little  loss.  Part  of  a  bean  field  had  a 
good  stand  and  vigorous  growth;  and 
while  the  balance  of  the  stand  was 
good,  the  growth  was  only  about  half 
normal.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  show¬ 
ed  a  deficiency  of  potash.  The  part  of 
the  field  lacking  in  growth  was  an  old 
alfalfa  sod;  the  portion  upon  which  the 
growth  was  satisfactory  was  an  old 
field  which  had  received  manure  while 
in  rhubarb.  One  of  my  two  year 
stands  of  alfalfa,  this  year,  became  yel¬ 
low  in  spots,  stunted  and  looked  as 
though  most  of  the  plants  would  die. 
An  analysis  of  the  soil  showed  the  yel¬ 
low  spots  to  have  a  deficiency  in  pot¬ 
ash.  I  immediately  applied  250  pounds 
of  potash  to  the  acre.  A  second  crop 
came  up  green  and  vigorous. 

We  can  now  analyze  our  soils  to 
show  the  approximate  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food,  which  is  extremely 
valuable  in  preparing  to  grow  a  crop. 
It  will  show  what  particular  plant  food 
elements  are  low,  or  out  of  balance, 
and  allow  the  application  of  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  and  lime. 
A  prominent  nearby  vegetable  grower 
has  established  a  laboratory  on  his 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  taking  samples 
and  analyzing  the  soils  in  every  acre 
of  his  land,  before  planning  his  fertiliz¬ 
er  and  lime  for  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

The  application  of  a  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer,  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash,  frequently  is  not  enough 
to  grow  a  good  crop;  the  addition  of 
lime  may  not  complete  the  needs  of 
the  fertilizing  program.  With  the 
change  of  our  cropping  conditions  and 
the  decreased  use  of  manure,  there  are 
other  elements  that  are  becoming  more 
necessary  for  our  coastal  plain  soils. 

Potatoes  Need  Magnesium 

All  of  the  soils  known  as  the  Coastal 
Plain  area,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Canada,  are  very  low  in 
magnesium.  For  a  number  of  years, 
men  growing  potatoes  intensively  on 
the  same  land  for  a  great  many  years, 
have  experienced  a  new  potato  trouble; 


the  plants  became  yellow  and  yields 
were  poor.  This  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 
Analyses  of  these  soils,  checked  by  field 
tests,  showed  that  in  most  cases  the 
deficient  element  was  magnesium.  For 
such  soils  the  addition  of  magnesium  to 
the  fertilizer  in  some  form  such  as 
magnesium  salt  or  dolomitic  limestone 
increased  yields  greatly,  compared  to 
the  same  quantity  of  fertilizer  without 
magnesium.  This  was  most  striking 
for  the  Maine  and  Eastern  Shore  areas. 
On  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey, 
where  light  applications  of  limestone, 
usually  carrying  magnesium,  are  com¬ 
mon,  little  response  has  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  magnesium  compounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  note  by  numerous 
analyses  on  our  own  soils,  this  year, 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is 
but  a  trace  of  magnesium  showing,  and 
a  few  soils  have  none  at  all. 

Fertilizer  Must  Be  Balanced 

Although  a  soil  analysis  may  show 
sufficient  of  all  plant  food  elements  to 
grow  a  crop,  some  may  be  present  in 
amounts  large  enough  to  interfere  with 
proper  balance.  Soils  provided  with 
plenty  of  organic  matter  seem  able  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  an  unbal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  better  than  those  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  organic  matter 
present.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
concentration  of  protective  elements 
such  as  calcium,  must  be  greater  than 
needed  for  plant  growth  alone.  Un¬ 
balanced  fertilizers  not  only  give  im¬ 
perfect  distribution  of  nutrients  within 
the  plant,  but  they  also  are  toxic  to  the 
roots.  For  this  reason  we  advocate 
placing  fertilizers  at  the  side  of  and 
underneath  the  seed.  I  have  known 
some  vegetable  crops  to  grow  much 
better  when  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
at  several  intervals  during  the  life  of 
the  crop,  or  part  before  the  crop  was 
planted  and  part  afterwards.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  this  is  due  to  our  inability 
to  select  our  fertilizers  so  as  to  give 
them  balance.  Some  successful  grow¬ 
ers  prefer  to  apply  a  part,  or  all, 
of  the  fertilizers  several  weeks  before 
the  crop  is  to  be  planted.  The  value  of 
this  practice  is  being  substantiated  by 
our  soil  analysis  which  shows,  too  fre¬ 
quently,  a  poor  balance  of  the  plant 
food  elements  in  the  soil. 

Spraying  on  Fertilizer 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  bacterial 
spot  on  peaches.  A  few  years  ago  we 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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"T/ie  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers ” 

ASK  for  our  money  making  Dairy  Program. 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEl'  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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GARDNER 

SEED  CO.,  Inc 


how  $3,000 

SPENT  ON  LIMI 

BROUGHT  $9,000 

_  _  JN  BIGGER  CROPS 


©  According  to  the  New  Jersey  Farm  &  Garden  for 
September, farmers  in  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  received 
$9,000  in  increased  yields  from  $3,000  worth  of  lime. 
It  pays  to  use  lime  and  right  now  is  a  good  tiijie  to  do 
it.  Use  quick-acting,  long-lasting  “Lime  Crest’  Calcite 
— finely  pulverized,  high-calcium  Limestone  or  Hydra¬ 
ted  Lime.  In  the  spring  your  soil  will  be  sweet  and  till¬ 
able — ready  to  plant. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  C0RP.  OF 
AMERICA  DEPT.  150  NEWTON,  N.J. 
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We  have  gradually  increased  the  amount  of  fertilizers  for 
peas.  Starting  several  years  ago  with  500  pounds,  we  no." 
use  over  a  ton  ver  acre.  The  heavy  application  pays  best. 


THE  TRUTH 

i 

ABOUT 

VitaminA 

Since  Purina  brought  Puratene  to  poultry  ra¬ 
tions,  practically  everyone  who  makes  a  poultry 
mash  claims  his  feed  has  plenty  of  Vitamin  A. 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS: 


1  Puratene  is  principally  carotene  —  the  yellow-colored  vegetable  form  of  Vita- 
■  min  A  called  “Pro-Vitamin  A.”  When  Puratene  goes  through  the  liver  of  an 
animal  it  becomes  colorless  Vitamin  A,  the  same  as  is  found  in  cod  liver  oil. 
Yellow-colored  Pro-Vitamin  A  as  found  in  Puratene  is  stable  in  feeds,  while 
the  colorless  form  of  Vitamin  A  as  found  in  cod  liver  oil  is  unstable  when 
mixed  in  feeds  (oxidizes  rapidly). 

2  No  laying  mash  formula  made  up  of  available  dry  ingredients  can  possibly 
■  contain  enough  Vitamin  A.  Yellow  corn  and  alfalfa  can  not  be  used  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  supply  it.  Hen  mortality  on  rations  containing  Vitamin  A 
from  dry  ingredients  has  been  heavy.  Purina  Laying  rations  with  Puratene 
contain  approximately  500,000  units  of  “A”  per  bag.  Our  old  rations  had 
about  250,000  units. 


3  There  is  no  question  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  the  value  of  Vitamin  A. 
■  Everyone  proclaims  its  health  properties.  (No  one  questions  that  carotene 
is  Vitamin  A  in  its  vegetable  form  that  Purina  has.)  The  two  questions  in 
your  mind  are:  (1)  Who  has  added  plenty  of  Vitamin  A  in  addition  to  that 
which  can  be  obtained  from  available  dry  ingredients?  (2)  Who  is  making 
new  claims  on  their  old  formulas? 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts,  we  solicit  your 
business  on  our  mashes  containing  Puratene, 


PURINA  MILLS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

As  the  day  dawns,  the  head  of  a 
Japanese  home  washes  his  face  and 
rinses  his  mouth  with  great  for¬ 
mality.  Then  he  turns  to  the  sun. 
“Hail  this  day  to  thee,  0,  August 
One!”  Then  he  prays  to  his  Ances¬ 
tral  Gods  and  a  new  day  begins. 
What  a  difference  between  this  and 
our  hop-skip-and-jump  out  of  bed  to 
breakfast  with  little  or  no  reverence. 

Pleasant  smiles  and  politeness  greet 
you  everywhere  in  Japan.  You  are 
met  with  a  bow.  You  bow  slightly 
in  return,  but  they  keep  it  up.  Bows 
unending.  You  wonder  how  they 
keep  from  bumping  their  heads.  If 
you  would  like  a  little  exercise  in 
politeness  just  make  a  dozen  deep 
bows.  Then  if  you  are  real  pleased 
with  your  guests,  or  with  anything, 
in  fact,  suck  your  breath  in  through 
your  lips,  producing  a  hissing  sound. 
That’s  the  height  of  real  enjoyment. 
When  you  sip  your  soup  out  of  a 
spoon,  the  louder  the  noise  you  make 
the  more  you  compliment  your  host. 

A  sukeyaki  (pronounced  skeeyake) 
meal  is  long  to  be  remembered.  When 
you  enter  a  home  or  a  restaurant 
you  take  off  your  shoes  at  the  door. 
You  put  on  felt  sandals  or  walk  in 
in  your  stocking  feet.  All  floors  are 
covered  with  a  soft  matting.  You  sit 
on  a  cushion  with  your  legs  crossed 
under  you.  Your  legs  soon  tire.  Then 
it  becomes  agony.  Three  little  maids 
with  a  wealth  of  shining  black  hair, 
dressed  in  colorful  kimonos,  put  be¬ 
fore  you  a  table  about  six  inches 
high.  Then  comes  a  cooking  vessel, 
something  like  our  chafing  dishes.  It 
is  _  filled  with  water  which_  is  kept 
boiling  by  a  charcoal  fire  un’derneath. 
Then  these  maids,  with  their  dainty 
little  hands,  put  into  the  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  a  dozen  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
thin  slices  of  meat. 

As  the  savory  smell  arises  you  al¬ 
most  forget  the  agony  of  your  feet. 
Then  you  clumsily  try  to  master  the 
art  of  eating  with  chopsticks  as  you 
help  yourself  out  of  this  dish.  Little 
plates  of  many  kinds  of  sauces  are 
put  before  you,  and  into  them  you 
dip  your  food  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  reach  your  mouth  before  it  slides 
out  from  between  your  chopsticks.  Oh 
yes,  I  forgot  to  say  that  when  you 
first  begin  your  meal  the  little  maids 
bring  you  a  steaming  hot  towel.  You 
wash  your  hands  and  your  mouth. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  another 
hot  towel  is  brought  to  you.  Then 
you  attempt  to  rise  on  legs  that  are 
bent  and  twisted  and  seem  a  thousand 
years  old.  This  winter,  if  you  want 
to  be  real  “swank”  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  pull  off  a  sukeyaki  party, 
I’ll  send  you  the  recipe. 

The  Japanese  are  terribly  ambi¬ 
tious.  They  work  while  we  sleep.  They 
aim  at  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
They  have  a  dogged  determination  to 
attain  whatsoever  they  set  their  minds 
upon.  They  play  to  win  Always.  They 
constantly  affirm  their  vow  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  Emperor  that  they 
will  “go-top.” 

This  little  brown  race  is  going  some¬ 
where.  Someone  has  said,  “Nothing 
will  stop  them  but  themselves.”  As 
you  think  of  their  progress,  don’t  you 
feel  a  little  more  Dare  in  your  soul  to 
be  bigger  than  you  are  now?  Stand¬ 
ing  still  on  your  farms  or  in  my  mills 
must  mean  that  we  will  slip  back. 
Let’s  Dare  to  meet  our  New  Day  by 
going  forward. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

398  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Smoke  salt 


perfected  by  a  great 
research  laboratory 


YOUR  meat  is  valuable.  You  cure 
it  on  the  farm  to  give  it  greater 
value.  You  want  it  to  look  inviting, 
taste  delicious,  and  keep  in  the  best  of 
condition.  The  cost  of  the  very  best 
Smoke  Salt  is  so  small  and  the  value 
of  your  meat  so  great,  that  you  can  not 
efford  to  experiment  with  quality. 

That  is  why  International  has  done 
all  experimenting  for  you.  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  made  from 
a  formula  perfected  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Salt  Research  Laboratory — an  out¬ 
standing  authority  in  the  salt  industry. 

Ask  for  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  at  your 
dealer’s.  You  get  the  best  of  Interna¬ 
tional  meat  curing  salt,  choice  spice 
and  sugar,  the  correct  amount  and 
quality  of  saltpetre' — all  made  into  a 
balanced  blend  with  liquid  smoke 
from  selected  hard  woods. 


A  GOOD  TOOL  VALUE  — Get  your  supply 
of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  for  Sausage  now.  In  the  ten  pound  can 
of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon.  This 
and  a  small  sum  will  bring  you  either 
a  blued  steel  bell  scraper  for  removing 
bristles  or  a  big,  correctly  balanced  butcher 
knife — or  both.  You  can  get  these,  with 
the  coupon,  at  half  their  usual  retail  value. 

FREE  BOOK  — Write  now  for  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book.  It  tells,  in  words  and  pictures, 
how  to  butcher,  how  to  cure  meat,  and 
gives  directions  for  many  uses  of  salt  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home.  It  is  sent  free  on 
request.  When  you  buy  salt  ask  for  Inter¬ 
national  brands  to  get  the  high  quality  salt 
of  the  largest  producer  of  salt  in  the  world. 

STERLING  TABLE  SALT  —  Sterling  table  salt 
is  packed  in  a  convenient  5c  carton,  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on  the  side.  It  is  free- 
running  and  steam -sterilized  for  purity. 

STERLING  SAUSAGE  SEASONING  —  Sterling 
Seasoning  makes  delicious  sausage,  and  is 
fine  for  roasts,  meat  loaf  and  all  ground 
meats.  In  3  oz.,  10  oz.  and  l/z  lb.  cans. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA  1035  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Sea¬ 
soning  for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly ) _ 

Street  or 

R,  F.  D.  No . . .  . 

Gty  or 

Town _ State. - 


My  Dealer  is 


How  to 

\void 

Cow  -  B uying 

Headaches 


By  A.  R.  MERRILL 

1KNOW  one  Connecticut  Dairyman 
who  in  the  past  year  has  bought 
fourteen  cows  in  order  to  maintain  a 
herd  of  twelve  milkers.  I  know  an¬ 
other  dairyman  who  also  has  bought 
all  his  replacements,  but  because  he 
buys  growthy  heifers  with  good  capac¬ 
ity,  due  to  calve  in  from  one  to  two 
months,  it  has  been  unnecessary  for 
him  to  buy  many.  He  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  herd,  practically  free  from  udder 
troubles,  while  the  dairyman  first  men¬ 
tioned  has  plenty  of  trouble  because 
he  is  not  a  careful  buyer,  pays  little 
attention  to  udder  appearances,  and 
prefers  to  buy  springers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  satisfactory 
replacements  for  a  herd.  Good  cows 
are  scarce  and  not  easily  located, 
prices  are  much  higher  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago  and  diseases,  such  as 
Bang  abortion  and  mastitis,  are  found 
in  many  herds.  Then  in  addition  to 
that,  a  man  seldom  sells  his  best  cows, 
though  he  may  if  he  gets  his  “price.” 
Often  that  price  for  good,  disease  free 
cows  is  so  high  that  the  buyer  takes 
the  cheaper  ones  and  runs  his  chances 
on  production  «Jid  freedom  from 
disease. 

Such  cows  are  often  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  in  the  long  rim.  In  fact,  a  low 
producing,  sick  cow  is  costly  at  any 
price,  while  a  good  cow,  free  from 
disease,  is  worth  what  she  costs. 

Avoid  “Runts” 

Here  are  a  few  points  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  you  buy  cows. 
Buy  cows  that  have  been  well  grown. 
Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  better  producers  than  small,, 
stunted  animals. 

Cows  that  have  been  milked  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  are  more  susceptible  to  teat 
and  other  troubles  than  cows  calving 
with  their  first  or  second  calf. 

Plan  the  buying  of  cows  far  enough 
ahead  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  buy  dry  cows  or  springers,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  udder.  Especially  with 
mature  cows,  try  to  buy  them  a  month 
or  two  before  they  are  to  dry  off.  If 
the  milk  is  normal  at  this  late  stage 
in  the  lactation  period,  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  no  udder  troubles  are  pres¬ 
ent.  At  this  time,  also,  the  udder  will 
not  be  distended  or  wholly  dry,  can  be 
handled  or  palpated  easily,  and  you 
will  have  less  trouble  in  finding  hard¬ 
ened  areas  or  congested  places.  In 
buying  milking  cows,  a  man  really 
needs  to  be  an  udder  expert  and  even 
then  he  will  pick  up  plenty  of  trouble. 
Massage  or  handle  the  udder  thorough¬ 
ly,  discarding  any  cows  that  show 
hardened  tissue '  or  soft,  pus  like  spots 
in  any  quarter. 

Not  So  Temporary! 

If  you  must  buy  fresh  cows,  avoid 
those  that  have  thick  or  hardened 
quarters  or  that  give  thick,  flaky,  or 
abnormal  milk.  Frequently  such  cows 
are  offered  for  sale  with  the  statement 
that  the  milk  is  abnormal  because  the 
cow  has  just  calved  but  the  condition 
will  clean  up  in  a  short  time.  The 
chances  are-  that  the  cow  has  mas¬ 
titis  and  that  she  will  always  have  it. 
Udders  that  are  beginning  to  break 


This  is  the  kind  of  udder  to  look  for 
but  do  not  go  on  looks  alone.  Be  sure 
the  udder  has  no  hard  lumps  and  that 
the  ~iilk  shows  no  evidence  of  mastitis. 


away  from  the  body  have  passed  their 
peak  of  usefulness  and  while  they  may 
not  be  diseased,  they  are  susceptible 
to  disease.  Examine  each  teat  care¬ 
fully,  milk  out  a  little  milk  to  see  that 
it  is  normal,  and  smell  of  it  to  detect 
any  unnatural  odor.  Examine  the  side 
and  end  of  the  teat  for  holes  or  signs 
of  leaking  or  spraying.  Roll  each  teat 
between  the  fingers  to  detect  any  core¬ 
like  condition  or  “spider.”  Any  hard¬ 
ened  condition  of  the  teat  duct  lining 
is  abnormal  and  any  cow  with  ab¬ 
normal  teats  or  udder  is  a  poor  risk. 
Watch  also  for  warts  or  eruptions 
such  as  pimples  or  cow  pox  sores. 

Last  but  not  least,  look  at  the  cow’s 
teeth.  Many  cows  that  look  young 
have  poor  teeth. 

Heifers  Usually  Healthier 

Probably  the  safest  animal  to  buy 
is  not  a  cow  that  is  milking  or  one 
that  ever  has  been  milked,  but  a  heifer 
due  to  freshen  with  her  first  calf.  Such 
heifers  seldom  have  teat  trouble  and  are 
practically  always  free  from  .mastitis. 
Good  growthy  heifers,  showing  good 
capacity  and  carrying  well-shaped, 
soft,  pliable  udders  are  good  prospects 
and  the  buyer  has  just  as  good  chances 
as  the  seller  to  gamble  on  their  pro¬ 
duction.  After  cows  have  been  milked 
for  a  year  or  so,  the  man  who  has 
milked  them  knows  more  about  their 
production  than  the  buyer. 

Editor's  Note  :  Dairymen  are  fast  ac¬ 
quiring  the  habit  of  asking  for  production 
records  of  mature  animals  or  in  case  of 
heifers,  the  production  records  of  the  dam. 
That  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  a  cow 
that  will  produce,  though  here  again  the 
man  who  has  such  cows  wants  more 
money  for  them  and  they  are  worth  it. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  may 
conclude  that  there  are  no  good  cows 
to  be  had.  That  is  not  so.  While  such 
stock  is  difficult  to  find,  many  dairy¬ 
men  have  good  producing,  disease  free 
cows  for  sale  and  will  sell  them  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conditions  I  have  men¬ 
tioned 

Dealer  is  Necessary 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  buy¬ 
ing  cows  is  that  the  purchaser  wants 
one,  two  or  perhaps  three  cows  at  a 
time,  so  few  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  take  a  long  trip  into  another  state 
to  buy^  them.  Here  is  where  the  cow 
dealer  comes  into  the  picture.  There 
will  always  be  a  place  for  the  cow 
dealer  but  unless  he  wants  to  be  left 
behind,  he  must  develop  some  new  and 
better  methods.  I  believe  there  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  some  enterprising 
person  to  establish  a  cow  business  by 
handling  only  first  calf  heifers  due  to 
freshen  in  from  one  to  three  months 
and  accredited  as  free  from  TB  and 
Bang  abortion.  Along  the  same  line, 
the  man  who  raises  cows  for  sale  must 
realize  that  the  market  wants  good 
producing,  growthy  cows,  free  from 
( Continued  on  Page  18' 


T/fi  SMALLER 

/Ml  V  A  CV 


CLIP  COWS  this 

easy,  better  way  ^ 


STEWART 

.  m  ELECTRIC  . 

Clipmaster 

Clipped  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac¬ 
teria  count.  Quickly  cleaned 
by  simply  wiping  with  damp 
cloth.  Good  dairy  practice 
requires  cow  clipping.  Some 
statesdemand  it.  Clipmaster 
is  the  fastest,  coolest,  easiest  - 
to-use  clipper  ever  made. 

Smaller  EASY-GRIP  hand- 
piece  only  2  inches  thick  contains  powerful  motor. 
Perfect  balance.  Air-cooled.  Ball-bearing.  Only  $16.95 
for  110  volts  AC  or  DC.  Other  voltages  $2.00  ad¬ 
ditional.  Slightly  higher  West  of  Denver.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  5664  Roosevelt 
Road.Chicago,  111.45  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


78% 


y  MORE 
0  POWER 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - — 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunk! 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa 


SWINE 


DFPENPABLE  PICS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 


WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50 - 

ri  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL 
ERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

e/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  &.  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  0.1. C.- 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE.  6-7  WKS.  OLD.  $4.01 
EACH.  8-9  WKS.  OLD,  $4.50  EACH.  HUSKY- 
HEALTH  Y— FAST  G  ROW  I NG  STOCK.  SHIPPED  C.O.D, 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEx„«'ito““»,s! 


PIGS- PIGS- PIGS 

large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.50  each-:  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.R 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  order! 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNSXL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  Chester 
barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $5  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

Aaa  w  V  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
.  1V1.  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
9  to  10  wks.,  $4.50  each.  No  charges  for  crating 
MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 

DlirrCH  pipe  Chester  Whites,  Chester 

I\UVjVjI-<L/  iluj  Berkshire,  Chester  Yorkshire 

6-8  weeks  $4.00.  20-25  lbs.  $6.00.  Vaccination  extra 

Ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies,  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups- 
Heel -drivers.  Beauties.  WILMt>T,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


COCKER  SPANIELS— Beagles— and  coon  hound  pups, 
shipped  on  approval.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N,  ” 


COON.  RABBIT,  or  CATTLE  DOGS.  C.O.D.  shipments. 
Write  LEO.  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


t  f  CC  .  Slr.ep. .  Terriers,  Setters,  $5  each  R*1 
bULiblLd,  dogs  $3.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  I 


D-J  r„||'  r  .  Males  $lll-$20:  females  $10.  Embdet 

A  ea.  LOIIieS.  Geese  $6.  p.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa 


CASH  CROP 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  Too 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  <M' 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp 

PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Ma* 
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No  bruises  here.  They  graded  U.  S.  No.  /. 

Let  Potatoes  Down  Easy 


TEN  PER  CENT  of  all  the  potatoes 
dug  by  a  digger  are  bruised  in  get- 
ing  them  out  of  the  ground.  That 
figure  is  the  result  of  actual  counts 
made  by  Cornell  on  a  large  number  of 
farms.  Mechanical  injury  is  the  great¬ 
est  single  cause  for  failure  to  grade  as 
U.  S.  No.  1. 

Fortunately  something  can  be  done 
about  it.  Diggers  equipped  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  elevator  bruised  only  40  per 
cent  as  many  potatoes  as  those  carry¬ 
ing  a  rear  elevator.  If  your  digger  car¬ 
ries  a  rear  elevator,  take  it  off  and  see 
if  the  machine  doesn’t  operate  better. 
If  the  rear  guard  is  cutting  tubers  tie 
a  thickness  or  two  of  burlap  over  it. 
Some  growers  pad  all  sharp  edges  with 
canvas  belting  or  horse  collars.  Where 
diggers  have  rear  shaker  bars  they  can 
be  covered  with  1  inch  garden  hose. 


Above  —  A  two  row  digger  with  rear  elevator. 
Below  —  A  digger  with  continuous  elevator 
which  tests  show  bruises  fewer  potatoes.  Both 
machines  are  operated  with  power  take-offs 
which  will  operate  elevators  at  three  different 
speeds,  depending  on  soil  conditions.  Note  also 
that  the  illustration  below  shows  more  dirt  on 
the  elevator,  a  condition  which  lessens  bruising. 


Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
percentage  of  bruised  tubers  is  less 
where  the  digger  chain  carries  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  soil.  Therefore 
if  the  soil  is  dry  and  sifts  through  the 
digger  chain  rapidly,  set  the  digger  a 
bit  deeper  and  reduce  the  speed  with 
which  the  chain  travels. 

The  damage  done  varies  little  with 
the  make  of  the  machine;  it  is  not  the 
machine  but  the  way  it  is  padded  and 
operated  that  counts.  A  slight  bruise 
can  easily  develop  into  a  spot  that 
takes  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  tuber 
when  removed,  a  condition  that  takes  it 
out  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 

*  *  * 

In  Maine,  careful  checking  showed 
that  47  per  cent  of  potatoes  were  in¬ 
jured  to  some  extent  during  harvest 
and  storage.  Here  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

Traction  diggers  caused  1  y2  times 
as  much  injury  as  diggers  operated  by 
engines  and  2  1/3  times  as  much  as  en¬ 
gines  operated  by  power  take-offs. 

Shaker  elevators  did  1  3/5  times 
as  much  damage  as  continuous  ele¬ 
vators.  Careful  padding  reduced  shak¬ 
er  elevator  injuries  about  25  per  cent. 

Picking  potatoes  into  baskets  made 
few  bruises  but  emptying  them  into 
barrels  bruised  8  per  cent,  and  putting 
them  into  storage  added  19  per  cent 
to  the  casualty  list.  Incidentally,  po¬ 
tatoes  bruise  worse  when  first  dug. 
Let  them  lay  at  least  an  hour  before 
picking  them  up.  Bruising  where  bar¬ 
rels  were  rolled  into  storage  was  much 
less  than  where  they  were  emptied. 

Graders  added  to  bruises  but  dam¬ 
age  was  halved  by  careful  padding. 
Padding  barrels  at  graders,  both  at 
rims  and  bottoms,  reduced  injuries  by 
one-third. 

*  *  * 

Potatoes  in  storage  keep  best  at  a 
temperature  between  36°  and  40°  F, 
but  storage  for  from  8  to  12  days  at 
first  at  a  warmer  temperature  cuts 
down  loss  in  weight  and  from  rot.  The 
probable  reason  is  corking  over  of  in¬ 
juries  at  the  higher  temperature.  In¬ 
jured  tubers  lose  weight  more  rapidly 
than  normal. 

Potatoes  lose  weight  rapidly  in  dry 
air.  The  best  storage  place  is  one  with 
a  90  per  cent  humidity;  that  is,  the 
air  contains  90  per  cent  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  it  could  hold  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  bank  storages  humidity  may 
be  too  high;  in  house  cellars,  too  low. 

Blackheart  is  an  indication  that  the 
storage  place  is  poorly  ventilated; 
shriveled  tubers  that  the  humidity  is 
low;  sprouted  tubers,  that  temperature 
is  too  high;  while  decay  is  the  result 
of  rot  organisms  plus  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  and  too  high  a  temperature. 


PHILCO  623  F  (Illustrated) 

An  American  and  Foreign  Broad¬ 
cast  Console.  Latest  features, 
including  long-life  A  Power  Unit 
and  “Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power 
Unit  with  one  simple  con¬ 
nection.  Handsome  floor-type 
cabinet  of  satin-finished  Wal¬ 
nut.  Complete  with  $  C 
batteries  ....  # 

(With  Philco  All-wave 
Aerial  $80) 


PHILCO  623B  a  newly  de¬ 
signed  Baby  Grand  with  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  623F. 
Beautiful  Walnut 

Cabinet.  Complete  *5Q.95 

with  batteries  .  . 


(With  Philco  All-wave 
Aerial  $64.95) 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


A.  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


"VTOU  get  more  for  your  money  when  you  invest  in  a  Philco. 
_  Day  or  night  no  matter  where  you  live  —  it  keeps  you 
in  touch  with  world  events  .  .  .  brings  you  welcome  enter¬ 
tainment.  Exciting  programs  from  abroad  .  .  .  DAYTIME 
reception  of  American  short-wave  broadcasts  you  could  not 
reach  on  the  standard  band  .  .  .  Police,  Aircraft,  Ship  and 
Amateur  Stations  .  .  .  greater  enjoyment  of  standard  American 
programs!  All  yours— with  greater  volume,  finer  tone  and 
at  the  lowest  cost  battery-set  operation  in  all  radio! 


Battery-Operated  Philcos  ^.95 

for  American  Broadcasts  «r up 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE— EASY  TERMS! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  IML 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and 
purpose  -  Battery,  32-Volt,  All-Electric 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


River  Bordered  Village  Dairy  Farm, 

state  road.  Bus,  telephone,  power,  milk  truck  service. 
Convenient  to  Cincinnatus.  Pleasant  farmstead,  substan¬ 
tial  13  room  house,  bathroom.  80  ft.  modern  barn,  50 
cow  concrete  stable.  214  acres.  50  fertile  tillage.  $5,200. 
Long  term  easy  payments.  « 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


400  Acres  Equipt  and  Operating 

Has  carried  115  cows  but  is  too  large  for  present  own¬ 
er;  land  very  productive,  only  a  mile  village,  30  miles 
city;  200  acres  tillage,  pasturage  for  100  cows,  now 
cutting  about  100  tons  hay ;  good  10-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  steam  heat,  running  water;  80  ft.  basement  bam, 
other  buildings.  Making  $5,000  reduction  for  quick 
closing,  only  $10,000  including  25  cows,  6  calves,  bull, 
horses,  hay  loader,  grain  drill,  lime  sower,  drop  reap¬ 
er,  buzz  saw,  other  complete  equipment  and  large  acre¬ 
age  hav  and  crops;  only  $2,000  needed. 

MATTHEW  GILMOUR. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  staVosftV°Y.10- 


Grade- A  Farm  Equipt  —  $2,950 

Usual  price  should  be  $5000 ;  67  acres  in  sight  of  main 
hway;  fertile  land  among  many  fine  farms;  16-cow 
pasture,  10  acres  wood;  good  7 -room  house,  running 
hot  and  cold  water,  16-cow  cement -basement  barn, 
silo,  milk  and  poultry  houses;  also  wonderfully  cold 
ever-flowing  spring.  Low  price  includes  horses.  10 
cows,  machinery,  tools,  hay,  etc. ;  part  down.  Hum- 
and  see  it. 

STROUT  AGFNCY  A  R  williams. 

O  1  1  autiBLl,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


266  Acres,  Milk  Income 

Prom  10  cows,  also  horses,  bull,  young  stock,  equip¬ 
ment.,  etc.  included;  milk  collected;  30-cow  pasture, 
100  acres  tillage.  100  woodland;  good  14-room  house, 
80  ft.  cement-basement  barn,  houses  for  500  hens. 
Great  bargain  at  $3800,  part  down;  pg.  22  big  new 
PALL-WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


108  ACRE  FARM, 

crops  and  tools  with  14  excellent  cows,  bull,  good 
team.  On  gravel  road.  Running,  never  falling  spring 
water.  Plenty  of  wood.  Lays  pretty  good  with  trout 
stream  through  pasture.  School  bus  and  mail  by  door. 
Excellent  milk  market.  Good  20  stanchion,  concrete  floor 
barn,  milkhouse,  silo,  henhouse,  sugar  house  and  fair¬ 
ly  good  7  room  dwelling.  Enough  ensilage  and  hay  to 
winter  5-  or  10  more  head.  Price  $3700 — Down  Pay¬ 
ment  $1700.  GLEN  VOUGHT  AGCY,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


GenPCPP  Vflllpv  Farm  H°ughton  College  view; 

vieiiesee  v  ctiiey  r  cirm,  185  a£res .  over  fi0 

Iqfvel  river  flats,  soil  depth  six  feet ;  house,  garage,  steel 
silo,  all  new;  two  barns.  With  10  cows,  new  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter,  fodder;  $8,200;  $2,000  down,  easy  terms.  Western 
New  York  farms.  LYNDE,  Centerville,  New  York. 


ROOFING  book 
SENT  FREE 


proof-easy 

TO  NAIL  ON  _ 


ROOFING 


DIRECT 
TO  YOU 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  I  SAVE  MONEY.  Get  ■■ 
WOOD  SHINGLES  your  Roofing  direct  ™ 
" ~ - from  the  Factory,  ■■ 
and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  profit  ■■ 
others  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles  * 
to  pick  from.  Galvanized  Roofing  and  ■■ 
shingles,  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingles  “ 
and  Wire  Fencing.  All  sold  direct  to 
you  at  money  saving  prices.  Freight  5 
paid.  Best  quality.  Easy  to  nail  on. 

WRITE  FOR  |  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  I 
FREE  SAMPLES  I  Big  Free  samples  and  jf 
money  saving  prices.  E 
You  will  be  pleased  and. delighted  with..# 
the  fine  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
to-day — while  prices  are  low.  Address,  f 


Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  AG-16,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  me  FREE  SAMPLES.  Direct  From 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices  and  FREE 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  BOOK. 


*  War! 


WITH  swift,  surprise  aerial  raid 
on  October  3rd,  Italy’s  war  on 
Ethiopia  got  under  way.  According 
to  Ethiopia,  the  Italians  dropped  78 
bombs  on  the  city  of  Aduwa,  damag¬ 
ing  Red  Cross  hospitals  and  killing 
civilians.  A  general  mobilization  has 
been  ordered  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 

League  of  Nations  now  has  some 
very  ticklish  work  cut  out  for  it.  An 
urgent  meeting  has  been  called  to  fix 
blame  (Italy  claims  the  raid  followed 
an  artillery  attack  by  Ethiopian  sol¬ 
diers).  Next  step  will  be  considera¬ 
tion  of  economic  sanctions  (boycott  by 
League  members)  against  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  As  this  is  written,  it  is  reported 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
agreed  to  place  a  program  before  the 
League  calling  for  immediate  severance 
by  League  members  of  financial  and 
economic  relations  with  Italy.  Quaint¬ 
ly  enough,  Mussolini  does  not  call  his 
attack  on  Ethiopia  a  war.  Says  it  is 
only  a  “colonial  expedition”. 

Major  developments  of  fortnight 
preceding  raid  on  Aduwa  were: 

1.  League  offered  plan  to  Mussolini 


States  put  up  “Cash  Only”  signs  for 
Italian  buyers. 

Although  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia 
has  ended,  observers  there  report  that 
hill  lands  are  still  a  morass  and  pass¬ 
age  of  trucks  requires  constant  care, 
strength,  and  good  luck.  Many  Italian 
soldiers,  stricken  with  fever,  are  being 
shipped  back  home.  Question  of  fever 
and  disease  is  serious  one  for  Musso¬ 
lini’s  men.  One  writer  points  out  that 
Africa  “has  never  failed  to  strike  back 
at  her  invaders  with  disease  and  death. 
Every  European  army  which  has  invad¬ 
ed  her  in  the  past  has  brought  disease 
back  with  it.” 

SLANT:  Europe  is  sitting  on  her 
hottest  spot  since  World  War.  Danger 
is  that  conflict  may  spread  and  become 
big  free-for-all.  With  British  and 
Italian  warships  rubbing  elbows  in  the 
Mediterranean,  anything  may  happen. 


9  NRA  Not  Necessary 


CHAOS  was  predicted  in  many  busi¬ 
ness  operations  when  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  NRA  activi¬ 
ties  unconstitutional.  Business,  how¬ 
ever,  has  operated  four  months  since 


time  being.  Difficulties  had  hung  fire 
for  months.  President  intervened  once, 
promised  passage  of  Guffey  Coal  Bill, 
greatly  increasing  power  and  privileges 
of  miners  union.  Guffey  bill  passed 
but  strike  came  just  the  same.  Dif¬ 
ferences  finally  narrowed  down  to  de¬ 
mand  of  union  leaders  for  9c  a  ton 
more  to  dig  and  load  coal.  (Originally 
they  had  asked  for  15c).  Operators 
offered  7.5c  per  ton  more.  Unions  won. 

Total  wage  increase  as  result  of 
strike  is  $90,000,000  —  third  rise  in  past 
two  years.  Miners  lost  in  their  contest 
for  a  six-hour  day,  five-day  week.  They 
now  work  seven  hours  per  day  for  five 
days. 


9  Farm  News 


SMALLEST  world  wheat  crop  in  fif¬ 
teen  years  is  forecast.  Says  one 
authority:  “Should  wheat  belt  suffer 
another  drought  and  should  war  break 
out  in  Europe,  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
might  happen.” 

Some  reasons  for  this  statement  are : 
1.  Smaller  world  wheat  crop  than  in 
1934  by  330,000,000  bushels. 

2.  Smaller  wheat  crop  in  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  in  North  Africa.  Rus¬ 
sia,  however,  has  100,000,000  bushels 
larger  crop  than  last  year. 

Resettlement  Plans 
Resettlement  Administration  is  name 
of  government  department  now  charged 
with  rural  relief,  housing,  purchase  of 
sub-marginal  land  and  readjustment  of 


for  reorganization  of  Ethiopia’s  gov¬ 
ernment  services  and  police  under 
League  High  Commissioner  (who 
might  or  might  not  be  an  Italian). 
Turned  down  by  Mussolini. 

2.  Mussolini  offered  League  some 
proposals  of  his  own,  asking  in  effect 
for  partial  mandate  over  Ethiopia. 
Turned  down  by  League. 

3.  Britain  and  France  visited  back 
and  forth  about  joint  action  in  case  of 
League  decision  against  Italy  or 
against  any  other  aggressor  nation  in 
the  future. 

4.  Britain  continued  to  flash  her 
mighty  naval  strength  in  Mediterrane¬ 
an.  Warships,  150  of  them,  were  dis¬ 
patched  there  and  strung  along  the 
lifeline  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
runs  from  London  through  Gibraltar, 
the  Suez,  past  Aden  and  on  to  India 
and  Australia.  Not  to  be  left  behind, 
Mussolini  moved  his  fleet  into  strategic 
positions.  British  and  Italian  fleets 
compare  as  follows: 


Britain 

Italy 

Battleships  _ _ 

15 

4 

Heavy  cruisers 

.  18 

7 

Light  cruisers  .... 

17 

12 

Destroyers  _ _ 

56 

55 

Submarines 

_  36 

48 

Sitting  on  sidelines  is  Uncle  Sam 
with  our  new  Neutrality  Act  in  his 
pocket.  Object  of  Act  is  to  help  United 
States  stay  out  of  a  foreign  conflict. 
American  munitions  are  not  for  sale  to 
fighting  nations.  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  have  already  clamped  down 
on  Italian  credit.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  failure  of  Three-Power  Conference 
in  Paris  in  August,  Britain  and  United 


England  controls  both  ends  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  at  Gibraltar  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal.  At  this  writing  a 
good  share  of  the  British  navy  is  in  the 
Mediterranean,  part  located  east  of 
Gibraltar ;  the  rest  near  Haifa  and  west 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Italian  fleets 
are  farther  north  in  the  Tyrhhenian 
Sea,  west  of  Italy,  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
between  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  east  of  Greece.  Pantelleria, 
an  Italian  base,  guards  the  straits  be¬ 
tween  Africa  and  Sicily;  Malta,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  base,  lies  just  to  the  East. 

The  shaded  area  around  Ethiopia  is 
Italian  controlled  but  with  these  two 
exceptions  the  country  is  surrounded 
by  area  under  British  domination. 


people  who  are  moved  from  such  land. 

Plan  is  purchase  by  government  of 
10,000,000  acres  of  worn-out  land,  to 
be  reforested  or  used  for  game  pur¬ 
poses.  Options  on  more  than  12,000,000 
acres  have  already  been  obtained  by 
government;  4,000,000  acres  have  al¬ 
ready  been  purchased.  Program,  how¬ 
ever,  has  now  been  cut  to  one-fourth 
of  that  originally  planned. 

First  plan  of  Administrator  Tugwell 
to  move  large  numbers  of  poor  farm 
people  long  distances  is  out.  But  there 
will  be  established  from  six  to  ten  large 
farm  communities,  to  which  farmers 
will  be  transferred  from  nearby  un¬ 
productive  soil  and  given  a  chance  on 
better  land. 

Included  also  in  resettlement  pro- 


HAIFA 

SUEZ  CANAL 


this  decision  without  government  wet- 
nursing,  and  end  of  codes  has  not 
brought  anticipated  chaos.  Fact  is 
business  seems  to  be  stumbling  along 
better  without  NRA  than  it  did  with. 
“Reason  for  this,”  says  President 
Roosevelt,  “is  that  90  per  cent  of  em¬ 
ployers  are  living  up  to  standards  set 
under  Blue  Eagle.” 


Miners  Win  Coal  Strike 


TX7EDNESDAY,  September  twenty- 
*  *  fifth,  400,000  soft  coal  miners  of 
Appalachian  district  walked  out  in  big¬ 
gest  strike  in  history  of  industry.  Tues¬ 
day,  October  first,  they  walked  in  again 
with  differences  settled  at  least  for 
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gram  is  scheme  to  build  several  large 
apartment  houses  outside  of  cities, 
where  laborers  can  live  cheaply.  Trans¬ 
portation  facilities  will  be  arranged  to 
carry  workers  to  jobs  in  nearby  indus¬ 
trial  cities.  These  new  government- 
constructed  suburban  towns  are  called 
satellite  cities. 

Original  PWA  projects  to  establish 
subsistence  homesteads  will  be  tapered 
off  as  impractical  by  Resettlement  Ad¬ 
ministration  after  the  few  that  have 
been  started  are  finished. 

SLANT:  Looks  like  more  common 
sense  was  getting  into  these  govern¬ 
ment  schemes  for  helping  poor  rural 
communities.  Such  experiments  should 
be  worked  out  very  slowly  and  on  a 
small  scale;  else  they  surely  will  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth  and  do  more 
harm  than  good. 


At  Last! 


1.  Manufacturers’  weekly  payrolls 
for  August  jumped  $8,000,000  above 
July.  With  only  two  exceptions,  big¬ 
gest  jump  in  sixteen  years. 

2.  A  quarter  million  new  workers 
left  ranks  of  unemployed  in  August. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
places  number  of  idle  now  at  9,900,000. 
Same  authority  says  average  industrial 
worker  now  gets  hourly  wage  of  60.1 
cents,  which  is  1.2  cents  above  1934 
levels.  His  weekly  earnings  are  $22.28, 
which  is  $6.22  below  1929  —  a  little 
more  per  hour  but  for  fewer  hours. 

3.  Government  says  work  relief  is  on 
its  way  out.  Goal  is  set  to  transfer  all 
unemployed  persons  from  dole  to  jobs 
by  November  1  at  rate  of  50,000  daily. 

4.  Cash  farm  income  in  North  At¬ 
lantic  states  for  first  8  months  of  1935 
was  314  million  dollars;  last  year,  264 
million.  Dairymen  traded  100  pounds 
of  milk  for  100  pounds  of  feed,  where 
last  year  they  accepted  95.8  pounds; 
and  poultrymen  in  September  swapped 
5.2  dozen  eggs  for  a  bag  of  feed  that 
a  year  ago  cost  6.6  dozen. 

SLANT:  Prosperity  has  been  “just 
around  the  comer”  so  long  that  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  has  been  hesitant 
to  be  over-optimistic.  But  there  are 
enough  signs  now  to  make  it  a  fairly 
safe  bet  that  at  least  moderately  better 
times  are  nearly  here. 


•  President 

Goes  A -Traveling 

WITH  Congress  out  of  way  and 
desk  cleared,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  started  September  26  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  great  bailiwick  over  which  he 
presides  —  these  United  States  of  Am¬ 
erica.  On  his  special  train  he  crossed 
to  California,  making  speeches  en  route, 
and  is  now  on  high  seas  returning  by 
way  of  Panama  Canal. 

At  Freemont,  Nebraska,  President 
defended  what  Administration  has  done 
for  farmers,  and  cited  wide  gams  in 
farm  prices  since  1932.  Besides  de¬ 
fending  work  of  AAA,  he  emphasized 
credit  and  monetary  policies  of  Admini¬ 
stration.  Said  President :  “Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  made  loans 
to  farmers  since  May,  1933,  aggregat¬ 
ing  $11,800,000,000  at  interest  rates 
lowest  in  history.  Of  this  sum  87  per 
cent  was  used  to  refinance  existing  in¬ 
debtedness,  with  an  annual  rate  saving 
about  one-fourth  of  interest  previously 
paid.  More  than  850,000  farmers  were 
making  savings  this  year  in  interest 
alone  of  more  than  $55,000,000.” 

Emphasized  also  in  this  address  was 
help  to  farmers  by  Administration’s 
devaluation  of  dollar.  “Purpose  of 
this,”  he  said,  “was  to  free  our  mone¬ 
tary  system  of  bondage,  to  permit 
money  to  serve  people  rather  than  force 
people  to  serve  money.” 

SLANT :  Devaluation  and  farm  credit 


best  jobs  for  farmers  any  Administra¬ 
tion  has  done  in  many  years. 

Mixed  Blessing 

At  Boulder,  Colorado,  President  dedi¬ 
cated  largest  dam  in  world.  He  de¬ 
fended  this  new  dam  as  fine  example 
of  government  spending,  serving  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent 
improvement  and  at  same  time  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  men. 
“But,”  he  added,  “we  have  come  to 
point  where  private  industry  must  bear 
responsibility  of  keeping  processes  of 
greater  employment  moving  with  ac¬ 
celerated  speed.” 

SLANT:  Americans  share  some  of 
President’s  pride  in  this  gigantic  en¬ 
gineering  project,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
good  from  standpoint  of  farmers  of 
the  nation.  With  one  hand  government 
is  spending  millions  to  take  poor  land 
out  of  cultivation.  With  other,  it  is 
spending  more  millions  to  build  a  dam 
to  irrigate  and  bring  into  cultivation 
thousands  of  desert  acres.  Inconsist¬ 
ent,  what? 

From  the  deck  of  a  battleship  cruiser 
President  reviewed  United  States  fleet 
operations  off  coast  of  California. 

SLANT:  It  is  good  for  President  to 
get  out,  meet  his  people,  and  see  his 
country.  We  hope  he  has  a  grand  time 
and  comes  back  refreshed. 


This  and  That 


Shsh! 

To  silence  or  muffle  noise  by  milk 
delivery  wagons,  Borden’s  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company’s  2000  milk  wagons  in 
New  York  metropolitan  district  are  be¬ 
ing  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  and 
the  horses  shod  with  rubber  shoes. 
Estimated  this  will  reduce  noise  of  milk 
wagons  70  per  cent. 

SLANT:  Oft  have  sleepy  city  folks 
been  aroused  from  their  best  sleep  at 
3  a.  m.  by  noisy  milk  wagons.  Perhaps 
in  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to 
sleep,  they  may  buy  more  milk. 

* *  *  * 

A  Real  Storm 

A  hurricane  swept  across  Jamaica 
on  September  27,  uprooting  more  than 
2,000,000  banana  trees,  35  per  cent  of 
the  British  colonies’  crop,  putting  new 
truth  in  the  old  song,  “We  have  no 
bananas  today.” 

*  *  * 

Tough  Situation 

In  Washington  State  other  day  a 
man  found  a  lady’s  purse  left  in  his  car 
while  it  was  parked.  He  advertised  it, 
stating:  “If  owner  can  explain  satis¬ 
factorily  to  my  wife  how  purse  got  in¬ 
to  car,  will  pay  for  this  ad  myself.” 


Good  Books  to  Read 

The  Virginian  —  Owen  Wister 

This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  old  west, 
bringing  with  it  a  breeze  from  the 
wide-open  spaces. 

Autobiography  by  Benjamin  Franklin — 

Much  may  be  gained  from  this  story 
of  Franklin’s  life.  Good  for  long  wa¬ 
ter  evenings. 

Lucy  Gayheart  —  Willa  Cather 

A  best  seller  which  is  good  for  its 
well  drawn  characterizations. 

¥  V 

Good  Movies  to  See 

THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS  —  Dra¬ 
matic,  exciting  version  of  Dumas’  fa¬ 
mous  novel.  Packed  with  thrills. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  S  H  O  P  —  Screen 
translation  of  Dickens’  novel.  Hay 
Petrie,  of  English  stage  fame,  gives  a 
fine  portrayal  of  the  villainous  Quilp. 

THE  IRISH  IN  US  —  This  isn’t  a  great 
picture,  but  has  plenty  of  chuckles  and 
heart  jerks  too. 


LEAK 
TESTED 

Every  rubber  boot  we 
make  is  leak-tested  with 
air  pressure  under  water 
before  it  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  factory.  United 
States  Rubber  Products, Inc. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


AN°  GRAPE  PRESSES.  GRATERS. 
Hjjjbfef  PUMPS,  FILTERS, SUPPLIES.  Valu- 
VSIvbll  able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 

-i  .  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Osborndale  Farm 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


1:00 
P.  M. 


HOLSTEIN  SALE  -  -  Oct.  15 

MILKING  HERD  of  20  cows  —  mostly  fresh.  Av¬ 
erage  11,458  lbs.  milk  — 391  lbs.  fat.  Average 
age  4  yrs.  4  months.  Accredited  and  negative. 
PROVEN  SIRE  30%  increase  first  10  dam-daughter 
comparisons. 

BULL  CALVES.  CATALOGUE. 

RAY  DUBOIS  ::  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 

ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

WELL-BRED,  GOOD  TYPE,  FROM  RECORD  DAMS 

For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

MRS.  M,  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 
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Registered 

HOLSTEIN 


Heifers 


due  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  blood  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

a.  LONERGAN,  Hcmer,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS  nT-T! 

Man  O’  War  King  of  Clubs,  No.  690794.  One  of  the 
most  promising  young  sires  in  the  First  Ulster  Co. 
Holstein  Bull  Association. 

Herd  Average  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking  — 

1931 - ’32  13779  lbs.  milk  442.8  lbs.  fat 

1 932- ’33  12293  lbs.  milk  423.6  lbs.  fat 

1 933- ’34  12940  lbs.  milk  458.5  lbs.  fat 

1 934-  '35  13357  lbs.  milk  465.4  lbs.  fat 


FRANK  G.  ELLIOT 


New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SALTL/  ND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  Fdeal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 


Cortland 


RAY  F.  SALTSMEN 
R.  F.  D.  3 


New  York 


TROY  FALL  SALE 

100  Registered  Holsteins 

TROY,  F*A.  OCTOBER  24th 

Choice  offering  of  fresh  cows  and  nearby  springers 
— several  good  young  bulls  —  consigned  by  lead¬ 
ing  breeders  —  all  accredited  —  all  negative  —  many 
eligible  for  shipment  anywhere.  Write  for  catalog. 

Robert  H.  Wilcox,  Sales  Mgr.  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 

Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Newfield  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 

¥17  „  from  our  accredited  and 

rf  (?  v/llcl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MO  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Ctsego  County  f  ew  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milk:  8000  lbs.  to  10,000  lbs.  testing  4%  to 
4.8%  butterfat. 

Beef:  500  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  of  dressed  beef 
when  12  to  16  months  old. 

CALVES  START  AT  $25.00. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


A8ERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Meridale  Farms  can  offer  ten  or  a  dozen  bulls  of 
Island  breeding,  10  months  old  and  soon  ready  for 
service  —  at  farmers’  prices. 

Commercial  cows  can  be  supplied  on  short  notice,  ir, 
car-load  lots  or  small  groups.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Blood  tested. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Accredited  Herd. 

_  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  — 


New  York 


Here  are  the  4-H  breed  champions  at  the  New  York.  State  Fair.  From  left  to 
right:  Holstein ,  owned  by  Donald  Collins  of  Malone ,  Franklin  County ;  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Ralph  Gould,  South  Kortright,  Delaware  County;  Guernsey,  Ernest  New¬ 
man,  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County;  Jersey,  Henry  Luchsinger,  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  County;  Shorthorn,  Bruce  Widger,  Caledonia,  Monroe  County;  Brown 
Swiss,  Georgia  Morton,  Angelica,  Allegany  County. 


JERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  —  470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SHODACK,  N.  Y. 


Vaccinate  to  P revent 
Shipping  F ever 


J 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  FaritlS 


ERSEYS 


SHIPPING  fever  in  cattle  causes 
most  trouble  during  the  winter 
months,  and  while  shipping  does  not 
always  precede  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  it  very  frequently  does.  The 
germ  causing  the  disease  is  very  wide¬ 
spread  in  cattle.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  upper  air  passages  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  perfectly  normal  cattle. 
In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  germ 
of  pneumonia  in  man.  As  nearly  as 
we  know,  when  the  outbreak  occurs,  it 
is  not  because  the  germ  has  newly  ar¬ 
rived  but  rather  because  the  resistance 
of  the  animal  is  lowered  temporarily 
by  exposure  or  the  undue  excitement  of 
shipping  and  the  animal  falls  prey  to  a 
germ  that  it  previously  was  able  to 
hold  in  check.  When  one  case  of  the 
disease  develops  in  an  animal  that  has 
been  subjected  to  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
disease  will  spread  from  this  animal 
to  other  animals  in  the  barn  that  have 
not  been  subjected  to  any  unusual 
handling. 

The  disease  in  cattle  practically  al¬ 
ways  takes  the  form  of  a  pneumonia 
in  which  the  death  rate  is  very  high. 
The  animals  that  do  not  die  seldom 
become  useful  animals  later,  since  usu¬ 
ally  their  lungs  are  pretty  badly  and 
permanently  damaged. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  medi¬ 
cines  that  will  do  more  than  perhaps 


By  DR  W.  A.  HAGAN 

Dean,  N.Y.S.  Veterinary  College 

prolong  the  life  of  the  animal  a  short 
time.  I  think  the  use  of  drugs  on 
such  animals  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
materials.  There  is  a  serum  available 
that  is  useful  but  it  must  be  given  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  is  very  far  advanced; 
otherwise  it  is  not  likely  to  help.  When 
the  disease  is  giving  trouble  in  a  herd, 
we  usually  recommend  that  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  all  the  animals  he  taken 
two  or  three  times  each  day,  and  when¬ 
ever  an  animal  shows  evidence  of  a 
fever  we  advise  that  serum  be  given. 
Large  doses  must  be  given  to  he  of 
service  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  dose  on  several  consecutive 
days.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to 
inject  all  of  the  animals  that  are  ex¬ 
posed  but  the  reason  for  not  doing  this 
is  that  the  serum  is  expensive  and  when 
many  animals  are  injected  the  expense 
is  pretty  high. 

There  is  also  a  vaccine,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper,  and  this  is  used  by 
many  veterinarians  who  believe  that 
they  obtain  good  results  from  it.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  vaccine  has 
any  value.  I  should  say  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  this  vaccine  is 
about  like  that  of  the  whooping  cough 
vaccine  for  children.  I  think  the  vet¬ 
erinarians  who  think  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  worthwhile  results  are  entitled 
to  that  opinion  and  that  there  should 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Buy  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


JERSEYS 


BULL  CALVES 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
Approved  Herd  No.  63. 


E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


plmdale 

2-4  Six  Son 


Farm  Jerseys 

Six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS,  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


“S"  Holstein-F riesian 

BULL  CALF  BORN  APRIL  II,  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  over  600  lbs.  fat  class  C  at  3  years. 
Dam,  16,000  lbs.  milk.  644  lbs.  fat  in  C.T.A. 

MAYNARD  L.  SMITH 
R.  F.  D.  I  Elmira,  Mew  York 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Angus  young  heifers  and  bulls  $75  each 
Percheron  brood  mares, 1700  lbs  each,  $175  each 
Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams  $15  each 
State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 


JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Yearling 

Jersey  Bull 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

ROY  L.  BIELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 

AYRSHIRES 

SEE  OUR  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 

Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club  Sale 
Hornell  - October  30th 

This  consignment  is  typical  of  the  cows  in  our  herd. 
ARNOLD  BROTHERS,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

°ii^^AyrshiresT7. 

SOME  GOOD  PRODUCING  FRESH  COWS.  A 
NUMBER  OF  CHOICE  FALL  CALVING  COWS 
AND  A  FINE  LOT  OF  FALL  CALVING  HEIFERS 
ARE  NOW  IN  OFFER  AT  $150.00  EACH. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  0.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale  Ayrshire  Calves 


T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUFT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 
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TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


I  McDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637  —12,602  lbs.  milk, 
745  lbs.  fat,  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR'S  IMPROVER  (46504. 

Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk,  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansville,  Mew  York 


MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

- GUERNSEYS  - — 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD, _ NEW  YORK. 

H  AMPS  HIRES 

3  RAMS  AND  12  BRED  EWES. 
REGISTERED  J.  C.  PENNEY  BREEDING. 

BROWN  SWISS 

BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  RECORDS. 

FOREST  FARMS  ’  County,  New  York 


Registered 

Shropshire  Rams 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

6  Yearlings  —  One  two-year-old,  and  one  5. 

Also  ram  and  ewe  lambs. 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

Ludlowville,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 

Shropshire  Sheep 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Start  a  Fine  Flock 
or  Improve  any  Flock  with 
BUTTAR  BRED  EWES.  RAMS,  LAMBS. 

Greatwood  Herd  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD, _ VERMONT. 

Shropshire  and 
Southdown  RAMS 

One  and  two  years  old 
$15.00  —  $25.00. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE  RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Registered  BREEDING  EWES 
Hampshire  D  |_AMBS  and  RAMS 

Good  stock  at  right  prices. 

Allamuchy  Farms 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  -  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

FOR  HERD  SIRE. 

Age  8  Months,  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

From  Good  Sire  and  Dam. 

Also,  2  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows,  5  years  old. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTEL 
G ypsumview  Stock  Farm 
So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R  D.  1 

New  York  Basom,  N.  Y. 


Looking  for 

0*  F  sirable  Guernseys, 

Guernseys : 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


be  no  criticism  about  their  using  the 
vaccine  until  it  is  definitely  found  not 
to  be  of  value.  If  the  vaccine  is  to  be 
used,  it  ought  to  be  given  only  to  ani¬ 
mals  who  show  no  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  the  time. 

The  germ  of  this  disease  does  not 
live  long  outside  the  body  of  an  infect¬ 
ed  cow.  It  is  very  easily  destroyed  by 
disinfection.  If  all  cattle  were  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  barn,  I  feel  sure  that  ordi¬ 
nary  cleaning  and  disinfection  would 
remove  all  danger.  Even  if  nothing 
is  done  except  ordinary  cleaning,  I 
doubt  if  the  infection  would  remain 
longer  than  a  week  at  the  most. 

The  question  of  whether  the  cattle 
have  been  TB  tested  or  not  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  disease.  The  disease 
caused  heavy  losses  many  years  ago 
when  comparatively  few  cattle  had 
been  tested. 


hibition  to  show  what  a  sheep  dog 
should  do. 

Judging  contests  resulted  as  follows: 
Lamb  judging  contest,  Lewis  G.  Tuck¬ 
er,  Alfred,  Allegany  County,  first; 
Roger  Bradley,  King  Ferry,  Cayuga 
County,  second.  Judging  wool,  John 
Dunn,  Pine  Valley,  Chemung  County, 
first;  Clark  Johnson,  Rushville,  Yates 
County,  second.  Estimating  live  weight 
of  lambs,  William  Close,  King  Ferry, 
first.  Mr.  Close  is  a  sheep  grower  who 
owns  about  1100  head  of  sheep. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Baker  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  talked  about 
sheep  parasites,  illustrating  by  post¬ 
mortem  demonstration,  and  Dr.  G.  F. 
Roberts  of  Buffalo  showed  the  fine 
points  of  carcasses  used  in  a  slaughter 
demonstration. 

The  evening  banquet  was  attended 
mainly  by  those  interested  in  feeding 
western  lambs.  George  Brown,  head  of 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  at 
Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
was  the  speaker. 


Western  New  York  Sheep  Day 


Four  hundred  sheep  men  attended 
the  Western  New  York  Field  Day 
at  LeRoy  September  26.  A  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  meeting  is  the  ram  sale, 
offering  breeders  a  chance  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  rams  to  head  their  flocks. 
Sixty  rams  were  sold,  about  three  times 
as  many  as  in  former  years,  and  yet 
the  demand  was  not  entirely  satisfied. 
Sale  price  averaged  about  $6.00  per 
head  higher  than  usual. 

T  iilrA  Dnrvrtrt  rt-P  pro  r\iif  An  on  nv- 


Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
to  Meet 

Annual  meeting  of  Eastern  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders  Association,  Inc., 
will  he  held  during-  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  University  early  in 
February,  1936.  Aberdeen- Angus  breed¬ 
ers,  who  are  not  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  also  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

The  meeting  was  originally  schedul¬ 
ed  to  be  held  at  this  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair,  but 
many  breeders  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend  at  that 
time.  The  annual  banquet 
was  held  then,  however, 
with  about  thirty  breeders 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  pres¬ 
ent. 

—Howard  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


Maid’s  Senator  2nd,  owned  by 
D.  T.  Barnard  and  Sons  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass.,  won  title  of 
Grand  Champion  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Bull  at  the  Easter  States 
Exposition. 


Brookvale  Farms 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY.  <£000 
coming  one  year,  ton  type  W 

DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHER0N  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

lIerefords 

|IS| 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Foundation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al- 
y  ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
'  write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  :  :  Massachuetsts 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  nMewDyorEkX' 

Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  —  HALF  GALLON,  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj,  J.  Hoxie  Prcctcrsville,  Vt. 

LANGSTON  FARM 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Herd  and  Show  Bull 

Prospects  For  Sale 

LANGSTON  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 

H'O'N'E' Y 

B  NEW  CLOVER.  BEST  QUALITY.  m 

■  60  LB.  CANS,  NOT  PREPAID,  $4.80.  ■ 

®  10  LB.  PAILS,  POSTPAID.  $1.50.  ■ 

H  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  § 

HONEY  IS  THE  HEALTH  SWEET. 

F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES 

IN  THESE  COLUMNS 

HAY  and  STRAW 

WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

P.  O.  Box  44 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


James  E.  Dante, 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


TRAPNEdTED  and  pedigreed  since  mi 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  La r%e  Uniform  Whitt  Efj^s  Always "  I 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  I 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
4!4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon  . 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  24  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen-  | 
orations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed- 
|  ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

I  CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y 


|  F.  J.  DeH 


and, N.Y.  | 


7  LEGHORN  S 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Dts. 
.  .  .  Ndw  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Ktauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ  N.  Y 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Hartu/icl [  Quality 
S.  C .  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

Ail  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOOiiS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 


Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AMD  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  Tru  in  ansbu  i-  (j ,  New  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Gove  Strain 
For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


THYGESEN  BROS.  FARM 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Toms  and  Hen  turkeys  for  breeding 
and  market  purposes. 

THYGESEN  BROS. 


(618)  14 
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contribute  to  the  memorial  fund  to  do 
so  before  Nov.  15.  Only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  money  will  be  used  for  the 
boulder,  the  balance  being  used  to 
establish  a  perpetual  scholarship  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Salisbury  says  the  committee  is  anxious 
to  announce  at  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  that  enough  money  has  been 
raised  to  assure  the  scholarship. 

Contributions  or  pledges  may  be  sent 
to  E.  V.  Underwood,  treasurer,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

*  ^  * 

Uncontrolled  Hogs 


IN  the  last  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  I  wrote  about  William 
Buyck  of  West  Walworth  being  an 
active,  working  farmer  at  84.  Now  I 
have  run  across  the  other  extreme. 
Three  boys,  Howard,  Clifford  and  Sher¬ 
man  Habecker,  18,  15  and  14,  are  op¬ 
erating  a  farm  near  Mendon  Center, 
Monroe  County,  with  an  efficiency  that 
would  do  credit  to  men  with  many  more 
years’  experience. 

Their  father,  William  H.  Habecker, 
died  in  March,  1934.  Howard,  then  in 
his  second  year  at  Honeoye  Falls  High 
School,  left  school  to  work  the  farm. 
He  still  is  out  of  school,  but  has  hopes 
of  getting  back  this  fall.  His  brothers 
have  continued  in  school,  although  they 
delayed  entering  this  fall  to  help  with 
the  harvest. 

The  boys  are  4-H  Club  members. 
They  think  in  time  they  may  gradu¬ 
ate  into  the  Farm  Bureau,  but  so  far 
the  4-H  has  been  their  mainstay.  As  a 
dairy  club  member  for  nine  years, 
Howard  has  exhibited  at  various  fairs, 
including  the  State  Fair.  This  month 
he  is  one  of  three  New  York  boys  on 
the  state  dairy  cattle  judging  team 
being  sent  to  the  National  Dairy  Show 
in  St.  Louis.  Others  are  Clarence 
Jordan  and  Gordon  Barker  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  County.  Howard  has  won  18 
blue  ribbons,  15  seconds,  12  thirds,  six 
fourths,  five  fifths,  four  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  and  one  blue  ribbon  for  the 
best  herd  exhibited. 

Howard  began  with  a  three-day-old 
calf  and  now  has  her  and  eight  off¬ 
spring,  all  purebred  Guernseys.  He  at¬ 
tributes  his  success  to  the  help  of  E.  B. 
Fuller,  Monroe  County  junior  extension 
agent.  This  year  the  boys  have  been 
working,  in  addition  to  their  own  dairy 
farm,  the  110-acre  adjoining  farm  own¬ 
ed  by  their  grandfather,  William  Arm¬ 
strong,  78.  Next  year  they  will  take 
it  over  on  shares. 

Plan  Expansion 

The  Habecker  boys  are  milking  15 
cows.  Just  now  Howard  is  looking  for 
a  good  grade  Guernsey.  “We  need 
more  milk  and  with  grades  around 
$125  we  will  use  them  for  a  time,”  said 
Howard.  “As  soon  as  we  raise  a  few 
more  heifers  we  will  keep  only  pure- 
breds.” 

Eighteen  months  ago  F.  W.  Moffett 
of  Chil  Center,  vice  president  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company,  told 
Agent  Fuller  he  would  give  Guernsey 
bulls  to  three  boys  capable  of  caring 
for  them.  Howard  received  one  and 
this  year  it  took  the  blue  ribbon  at 
the  Rochester  exhibition  as  the  best 
junior  yearling  bull.  It  is  now  the  herd 
sire.  Howard  believes  in  dairy  im¬ 
provement,  as  his  younger  cows  give 
twice  as  much  milk  as  the  original  cow. 

Next  year  the  cows  will  be  kept  in 
the  barn  and  milked  three  times  a  day. 
Fences  will  be  taken  down,  so  the 
fields  may  be  operated  in  larger  units, 
with  practically  all  effort  directed  at 
raising  feed. 

* *  *  * 

Elton  Wagner  Passes 

Western  New  York  farmers  mourn 
the  tragic  death  of  Elton  R.  Wagner, 
45,  manager  of  the  Orleans  County 
Farm  Bureau.  With  Clarke  S.  Tail- 
man,  Albion  telephone  manager,  and 
C.  D.  Lintz,  a  guide,  he  was  drowned 
while  on  a  week-end  fishing  trip  at 
Black  Lake,  north  of  Watertown. 

Mr.  Wagner  graduated  from  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  in  1915.  He  served  Farm 
Bureaus  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  for  five 
years.  He  then  operated  his  farm  in 
Niagara  County  and  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  farm  bureau.  He  was 


Amendment  to  State  Consti¬ 
tution  Up  to  Voters 

VOTERS  in  New  York  State 
will,  at  the  coming  general 
elections,  vote  on  an  important 
amendment  to  the  constitution, 
providing  for  certain  optional 
changes  in  the  form  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Some  times  we  get  to  the  polls 
and  because  we  have  not  studied 
the  proposition,  we  vote  “No”, 
thinking  to  avoid  error.  There  is 
still  time  to  find  out  just  what 
this  amendment  provides  and  an 
excellent  way  to  do  it  is  to  drop 
a  postcard  to  the  Office  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Bulletin  331  entitled  “Rural 
Government  in  New  York.” 

The  intention  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  allow  counties,  whose 
voters  may  so  desire,  to  choose 
one  of  several  possible  forms  of 
county  government  but  the 
amendment  safeguards  the  rights 
of  farm  people  so  that,  providing 
the  amendment  is  passed,  no 
county  is  going  to  have  a  change 
in  government  forced  upon  them. 


that  county’s  representative  on  the 
Joint  Fruit  Committee  about  nine  years 
ago.  He  was  farm  department  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Niagara  County  Trust 
Company  at  Lockport  and  was  called 
from  that  post  to  manage  the  Orleans 
bureau  five  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

White  Memorial  Dedication 

Tentative  date  for  the  dedication  of 
the  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  R. 
White  at  Ionia  is  Nov.  15.  This  is  the 
day  following  close  of  the  State  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  conventions  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  John  Handrahan  of  Canandaigua, 
a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  White,  has 
donated  his  services  to  the  committee 
as  engineer.  He  was  superintendent  of 
Sonnenburg,  world  famous  estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson 
at  Canandaigua.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  acquired  Sonnenburg  for  a  veter¬ 
ans’  hospital  he  was  engaged  as  land¬ 
scape  architect. 

J.  L.  Salisbury  of  Phelps,  committee 
chairman,  is  urging  all  who  wish  to 


Recently  I  mentioned  the  high  price 
of  pork  and  its  infrequency  on  the 
menu.  Romeyn  S.  Dunn,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary, 
invited  me  to  the  “pen”  to  eat  pork.  I 
found  William  J.  Murphy  of  Scotts- 
ville,  active  Farm  Bureau  leader,  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  farm. 
Garbage  from  the  county  institutions 
feeds  300  pigs  and  ordinarily  six  are 
killed  each  week.  Dunn  and  Murphy 
are  planning  to  increase  pork  produc¬ 
tion. 


Molasses  Cookie  Contest  Winners 


Thirty-four  Pomona  Granges  have 
held  their  cookie  contests  so  far.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  additional  county  win¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  names  of  winners  in 
recent  Subordinate  Grange  contests: 

Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY  GRANGE 
Allegany  Andover  1098 
Broome  Twin  Valley  1353 

Cattaraugus  Cattaraugus  865 
Cayuga  East  Venice  895 
Columbia  ,  Hillsdale  933 
Delaware  Col.  Harper  1 508 
Erie  Akron  906 

Herkimer  E.  Schuyler  576 
Livingston  Scottsburg  1220 
Onondaga  Elbridge  220 
Ontario  Canandaigua  1062 

Oswego  Parish  575 
Otsego  Richfield  771 
Tioga  Flemingville  1333 


WINNER 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Livermore 
Mrs.  Florence  Phelps 
Mrs.  Mabel  Young 
Mrs.  Henry  Ketchum 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Almstead 
Mrs.  Etta  Peck 
Mrs.  Harry  Flint 
Mrs.  Leslie  Finster 
Mrs.  May  Traxler 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Kingston 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carlile 
Mrs.  Anna  Henderson 
Mrs.  Elmer  Sitts 
Mrs.  William  Oakes 


Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


Albany 

Chautauqua 

Clinton 

Dutchess 

Greene 

Livingston 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Saratoga 

Schuyler 

Tompkins 


Raven  a  1457 
Portland  2 
Sheridan  Grange  235 
Valley  1050 
Chapel  Corners  872 
Wiccopee  876 
Greene  Valley  881 
Springwater  1245 
Fairport  467 
Webster  436 
St.  Johnsville  1526 
Newfane  1159 
Floyd  665 
Charlton  1476 
Reading  50 
Ulysess  419 


Miss  Ruth  E.  Whitbeck 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Titus 
Mrs.  John  H.  Bell 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Marshall  Ryrnph 
Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Hoose 
Mrs.  Ola  Scudder 
Mrs.  Henry  Pries 
Mrs.  William  B.  King 
Irene  Harris 
Mrs.  William  Ljeber 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Zimmerman 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Brown 
Mrs.  H.  Schermerhom 
Mrs.  Bertha  Roberts 
Mrs.  Mary  Poyer 


Laying  Contest  Winners 

Three  New  York  egg  laying  contests 
ended  September  22  and  several  records 
were  made.  At  Farmingdale,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  contests 
there,  first  place  was  won  by  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  with  a  production  of 
2574  points  and  2504  eggs.  The  pen, 
owned  by  R.  C.  E.  Wallace  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  established  a  new  Farmingdale 
record  for  that  variety,  also  broke  the 
high  Barred  Rock  pen  record  establish¬ 
ed  by  birds  from  the  same  farm  in  a 
previous  contest.  Second  place  went 


At  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council  meeting  at  College  Park,  Maryland,  Howard 
Whelan  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  poultry  thieving,  demonstrated  chicken 
tattooing.  Holding  the  bird  is  W.  H.  Rice  of  the  Maryland  College,  while  Professor  James  E.  Rice 
looks  on.  The  man  in  uniform  is  a  Maryland  state  trooper. 


WILLIAM  H.  PEW,  1883-1935 


ABERDEEN-A  N  G  U  S  breeders  in 
northeastern  states  have  lost  one 
of  their  greatest  friends  and  the  breec 
one  of  it’s  greatest  promoters.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harper  Pew,  late  manager  of 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  died  suddenly 
Thursday,  September  26,  in  New  York 
City  as  he  was  returning  from  a  tri 
through  Virginia.  The  unexpecte 
death  of  this  great  leader  will  seriously 
slow  down  progress  in  animal  bus- 
bandry. 

Mr.  Pew  was  active  in  both  the 
science  and  practice  of  improving  ani¬ 
mal  breeding.  Son  of  a  fanner  in 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  Mr.  Pew  wag  brough 
in  contact  with  animals  at  an  early 
age.  In  1907,  he  was  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  at  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College; 
in  1909,  Professor  of  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames.  In 
his  nine  years  there  he  became  heat 
of  his  department  and  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  In  1918  he  left  Ames  to 
take  charge  of  his  father’s  farm,  where 
he  bred  Shorthorns.  After  two  years 
of  this  work,  he  took  over  the  man¬ 
agership  of  Briarcliff  Farms,  where  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  advancer 
the  breeding  of  Aberdeen-Angus. 

Active  in  promoting  4-H  baby  beef 
work  and  in  the  advancement  of  his 
“bonnie  black  lads  and  lassies,”  Mr. 
Pew  judged  many  beef  shows.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director  o! 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa¬ 
tion,  director  and  former  president  of 
the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeder 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  am 
mal  husbandry  advisory  committee  of 
several  eastern  colleges.  His  passing 
will  be  mourned  by  his  many  friends. 

- — Howard  E.  Babcock,,  Jr. 


to  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Montvale,  N.  J,, 
with  2538  points  and  2432  eggs.  Other 
winners,  in  order,  were  Leghorns  from 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  Rhode  Island  Red 
from  Flying  Horse  Farm,  Leghorns 
from  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm,  Rec 
from  Schwegler’s  Hatchery. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  set  a  new 
world’s  record  in  number  of  eggs  lai 
and  in  total  weight  of  eggs  for  tha 
breed  at  the  Central  New  York  Contest 
at  Horseheads.  A  pen  owned  by 
James  Dryden,  Modesto,  Calif.,  finishet 
the  contest  with  a  total  of  2848  eggs 
and  2888.55  points. 

High  pen  at  Horseheads  was  owne 
by  J.  A.  Hanson  of  Corvallis,  Ore.  Thi 
pen  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
laid  2754  eggs,  with  total  points  o 
2948.45.  A  pen  of  the  same  breer 
owned  by  Eugene  Delamarter  o: 
Elmira,  set  the  record  for  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  for  all  breeds  in  state,  a 
total  of  2,926.  However  total  points 
scored  were  lower  than  some  others. 

Also  at  Horseheads  was  the  hig 
bird  for  the  country  in  the  White  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  breed,  owned  by  A.  H.  Ward 
of  Independence,  Iowa.  Her  total  was 
278  eggs  and  301.40  points. 

The  Western  New  York  Contest  at 
Stafford  ended  with  a  pen  of  Whit« 
Leghorns  owned  by  Cooperative  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Hatching  Company,  Carey 
Farm,  Tiro,  Ohio,  taking  first  place. 
Total  eggs  were  2841;  total  points, 
2988.35.  Second  place  went  to  a  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Douglaston 
Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
total  of  2647  eggs  and  2771.80  points. 


Shorts 

Cornell’s  twelve  weeks  short  courses, 
from  October  30  to  February  7,  give 
wonderful  chance  for  farm  boys  to 
learn.  Tuition  is  free.  All  important 
New  York  crops  and  animals  are  cov¬ 
ered.  For  more  information,  write  to 
Secretary,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Second  annual  Poultry  Nutrition 
School  will  be  held  at  Cornell  October 
29  to  31.  L.  E.  Card  of  Illinois  will  b 
on  instructing  staff.  Poultrymen  will 
find  it  profitable  to  attend. 

if;  sf:  if: 

National  Dairy  Show  news  will  W 
broadcast  at  12:30  P.  M.  standard  tin# 
on  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  from 
Oct.  15-17. 
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T he  Market  Barometer 


DAIRY 

Revised  Federal-State  agreement  to  con¬ 
trol  interstate  milk  will  be  ready  for 
dairymen’s  scrutiny  soon.  Provides  for 
federal  agent  to  cooperate  with  state  con¬ 
trol  "boards  to  gather  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tions  and  to  prosecute  lawbreakers.  In 
final  analysis,  pact  is  designed  to  give 
AAA  control  of  milk  passing  from  one 
state  to  another. 

AAA  has  asked  for  bids  on  5  million 
pounds  of  butter  and  10  million  pounds  of 
dry  skim  milk  to  be  used  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  first  deliveries  to  be  made  during 
week  of  October  19. 

About  October  1,  wheat  feeds  advanced 
about  $1.50  a  ton  in  the  midwest.  Extra 
good  pastures  have  reduced  feed  demand 
but  good  hog  prices  have  encouraged 
heavy  feeding.  High  protein  feeds  advanc¬ 
ed  moderately;  corn  feeds  were  firmer 
with  gluten  gaining  about  $1.00  a  ton. 

Favorable  conditions  for  seeding  winter 
wheat  and  less  European  demand  weak¬ 
ened  wheat  markets ;  frost  held  off  and 
corn  eased  off;  oats  and  barley  held 
steady. 

Dairy  Products  Shift  from  Butter  to 

Cheese 

Less  creamery  butter  but  more  cheese, 
condensed  milk  and  ice  cream  were  man¬ 
ufactured  in  1934  than  in  1933,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1934  1933 

Creamery  butter  (lbs.)  1,694,708,000  1,762,688,000 

American  cheese  (lbs.)  435,491,000  408,631,000 

Evaporated  milk  (lbs.)  1,711,570,000  1,716,700,000 

Powdered  skim  milk  (lbs.)  294,935,000  288,114,000 

Ice  cream  (gallons)  179,594,000  148,913,000 

On  September  28,  storage  holdings  of 
butter  were  estimated  at  151,100,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  25,900,000  pounds 
over  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  when 

storage  holdings  amounted  to  125,200,000 
pounds. 

*  *  :fi 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Egg  shipments  from  the  Midwest,  most¬ 
ly  mixed  colors,  were  unusually  liberal 
during  September.  Receipts  of  white  eggs 
from  Pacific  Coast  and  nearby  were  low 
and  prices  followed  usual  seasonal,  trend 
upward.  Storage  situation  stays  favorable 
and  consumer  demand  has  been  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter. 

Total  stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  Sep¬ 
tember  2S,  as  reported  by  American 
Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review, 
were  estimated  at  6,387,000  cases,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6,891,000  cases  -  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  or  a  decrease  of  504,- 
000  cases. 

As  predicted,  labor  unions  are  again 
pressing  demands  that  receivers  of  eggs 
accept  no  direct  delivery  by  out  of  town 
trucks  but  that  eggs  be  transferred  to 
local  trucks  and  delivered  at  extra  cost. 
Dealers  seem  inclined  to  defy  union  but 
none  wants  to  be  first.  City  Market  Com¬ 
missioner  says  police  are  helpless  so  long 
as  there  is  no  violence  and  recommends 
attempt  to  get  injunction  restraining 
union  from  carrying  out  threat. 

Last  January  U.  S.  hen  population  was 
9%  below  Jan.  1,  1934.  This  deficit  has 
been  reduced  to  3%  and  by  next  summer 
numbers  may  be  higher  than  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Meanwhile  poultrymen  enjoy  favor¬ 
able  situation.  Five  and  two  tenths  dozen 
eggs  buy  100  lb.  of  feed;  last  year  it  took 
6.3  dozen. 

/ 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 

Pn'keepsie  Albmv  L.  M"od 

Oct.  I  Oct.  I 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Lge.  ...  41  -46  39  -43 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Lge .  38  -44  38  -43 

N.  Y.  Fey.  Med .  35'/2-39  34  -39 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Med .  33  -36 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Pullet .  24  -27 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Peewee ....  22  -25 

Brown  Fey.  Lge . 

Brown  Gr.  A  Lge .  39  -42'/2 

Brown  Fey.  Med _ 

Brown  Gr.  A  Med .  33  -35 


Producers  Grade  Med.  33-34%c;  Pullets 
25%-30%c;  Pewees  22%-23%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  39-4iy.c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  33-36y2c;  Pullets  25-27y2c; 
Pewees  22c ;  Ducks  30c. 

Paterson — October  1,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 158.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  45%-51c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  35%-37%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  431A-48c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
34-40c ;  Creams  42%-43%c;  Creams,  Med. 
36%c;  Pullets  26-32c;  Pewees  22-24%c; 
Ducks  30c ;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  41%c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33%c. 

*  *  * 

POTATOES 

Potato  harvesting  in  the  northern  tier 
of  "states  is  being  pushed  to  a  close  in 
anticipation  of  freezing  temperatures 
within  the  next  ten  days.  Digging  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  states  has  been  lagging  behind 
other  years  because  of  limited  demand  in 
consuming  centers,  but  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  crop  must  be  dug  to  prevent 
further  losses.  Semi-official  reports  from 
all  areas  indicate  lighter  yields  than  were 
anticipated  two  weeks  ago.  While  yields 
are  going  to  be  light,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  potatoes  to  meet  all  future  demands. 

Prices  show  no  improvement.  Prevailing 
value  in  Maine  hangs  around  45  cents  per 
hundredweight,  while  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  prices  range  from 
65  to  75  cents  FOB  tracks.  Hope  for  an 
early  advance  in  potatoes  has  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  open  selling  of  Government  hold¬ 
ings  in  Maine,  where  production  credit 
loans  are  being  paid  in  potatoes.  These 
Government  owned  potatoes  are  being 
moved  into  consuming  centers  as  rapidly 
as  possible  because  of  limited  amount  of 
storage  space  available  and  desire  of 
credit  agencies  to  secure  cash  as  soon  as 
possible.  Government  owned  potatoes 
promise  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market  for 
several  months  to  come. 

Export  situation  appears  to  be  most  en¬ 
couraging  factor  in  the  deal  at  this  time. 
Large  volumes  of  potatoes  are  being  ship¬ 
ped  into  Cuba,  the  South  and  the  Gulf 
ports.  New  Jersey  and  Maine  appear  to  be 
getting  the  buik  of  the  foreign  and  south¬ 
ern  business  at  this  time. 

There  has  developed  within  the  last  few 
days  considerable  buying  of  relief  pota¬ 
toes.  Among  largest  relief  orders,  has 
been  the  purchase  of  150  cars  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  a  price  of  75  cents  per  hundred.  It 
appears  that  the  potatoes  are  being 
bought  direct  from  growers  at  this  price 
with  no  dealers’  commissions  or  broker¬ 
age  deductions.  Low  prices  should  stim¬ 
ulate  a  heavier  consumption  of  potatoes 
during  the  next  few  weeks. — Amos  Kirby. 


cows.  New  Jersey  farmers  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $101  a  head  for  cows  bought  in 
September  of  this  year.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $24  a  head  in  one  year,  and  71 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  price  for 
September.  The  price  of  cows  is  somewhat 
higher  in  New  Jersey  than  in  other  states 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Connecticut 
ranks  second,  and  New  York  third.  The 
prices  for  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Vermont  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  now  as  they  did  before  the 
World  War.  In  these  states  the  present 
prices  are  roughly  one  third  above  the 
pre-war  level. 

In  Wisconsin  and  other  western  states, 
the  present  prices  of  cows  do  not  compare 
so  favorably  with  the  1910-14  averages. 
Prices  in  those  states  were  cut  more  dras¬ 
tically  between  1929  and  1933,  and  re¬ 
covery  has  been  only  slightly  more  rapid 
there  than  in  the  East. 

Under  present  conditions,  I  presume 
that  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
who  are  acquainted  with  these  facts 
would  hesitate  to  pay  prices  much  more 
than  a  third  higher  than  cows  of  similar 
quality  sold  for  two  years  ago,  or  more 
than  a  third  above  pre-war  prices. 

Some  conditions  that  determine  the 
prospects  for  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  cows  will  be  discussed  in  an  eaxly 
issue. 

Reasonable  Returns  for 
Vegetables 

Present  prices  and  crop  indications 
point  toward  reasonable  returns  for  vege¬ 
tables  this  fall.  Bottom  is  out  of  celery 
and  cabbage  markets  just  now  but  ex¬ 
pected  production  is  somewhat  short. 
Onions  are  bringing  fair  prices.  Tomatoes 
have  ripened  slowly  and  housewives  have 
paid  more  than  usual.  September  is  about 
our  worst  month  for  glutted  markets. 

Even  so,  cabbage  ranges  from  $3  to  $5  a 
ton  at  some  markets.  With  quality  and 
less  throw-away  usually  accompanying 
high  yields,  the  difference  between  $3  and 
$5  a  ton  is  worth  gunning  for  though  $5 
cabbage  never  made  anybody  rich.  But 
pretty  poor  picking  is  offered  on  a  $3  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Danish  market  shows  signs  of 
picking  up  and  car-door  offerings  as  high 
as  $6  to  $8  are  reported. 

No  twice-a-month  paper  can  keep  you 
well  enough  posted  to  govern  your  decis¬ 
ion  as  to  when  to  sell  or  not.  Better  keep 
day-to-day-contact  with  markets  in  var¬ 
ious  places. 

The  man  who  sells  too  cheaply  loses 
money  and  depresses  markets  for  other 
people.  The  man  who  asks  too  much  may 
find  himself  with  a  lap  full  of  bad  cab¬ 
bage  and  no  money.  So  figure  it  out. 

— Paul  Work. 


Reward  Offered 

Alvah  Lake  of  Beaver  Dams, 
Schuyler  County,  New  York,  had 
a  McCormick-Deering  potato  dig¬ 
ger  stolen  from  his  farm  between 
September  14  and  September  17. 
He  is  offering  a  reward  of  $25.00 
for  the  recovery  of  the  machine 
and  evidence  leading  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  thief. 


facts  must  be  considered  if  any  allot¬ 
ments  are  made.” 

C.  E.  Dimond,  representing  Long 
Island  growers,  said  the  majority  of  his 
producers  are  opposed  to  production 
control.  Ray  A.  Porter,  president,  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Waldo  and  Mr.  Dimond,  and  urged  that 
plight  of  small  growers  be  kept  in  mind 
and  their  interests  protected.  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  American  Agriculturist,  Mr. 
Waldo  had  suggested  that  small  grow¬ 
ers  be  allowed  more  exemption  under 
any  production  allotment. 

Bootlegging  A  Problem 

Bootlegging  is  recognized  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  can  wreck  the  entire  potato 
control  program  and  it  was  considered 
particularly  in  those  states  that  can 
reach  large  consuming  centers  with  the 
use  of  motor  trucks.  Bootlegging  will 
be  no  issue  in  North  Carolina,  Maine, 
Idaho,  Florida  and  other  states  that 
are  beyond  the  realm  of  truck  trans¬ 
portation.  It  is  recognized  in  such 
areas  as  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  parts  of  Virginia  where 
truck  movement  of  potatoes  has  reach¬ 
ed  large  proportions.  — Amos  Kirby. 


Short  wheat  crop  will  reduce  world 
carryover  at  end  of  season  to  between 
400  and  500  million  bushels,  slightly  more 
than  normal  carryover  prior  to  1928. 
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Cow  Prices  in  New  York  and 
Other  States 

By  Leland  Spencer 

In  the  previous  article  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  prices  of  milk  cows  in  New 
York  have  gone  up  faster  than  the  general 
price  level  or  the  price  of  milk.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  to  inquire  whether  this  situation  is 
peculiar  to  New  York,  or  whether  the 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  states. 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table. 

September  Prices  of  Milk  Cows  In  New 
York  and  Other  States*  ( Price  per  Head ) 
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1910-14  average 

$  57 

$  59 

$  63 

$  49 

0. 

$  54 

J  54 

1929 

130 

160 

144 

114 

125 

110 

1933 

61 

78 

68 

.48 

49 

38 

1934 

56 

77 

71 

47 

46 

36 

1935 

76 

101 

87 

66 

63 

61 

Per  cent  increase 
1935  over  1910-14 

33% 

71% 

38% 

35% 

17% 

13% 

♦Compiled  from 

reports  of 

the  U. 

S. 

Department 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 

Flemington — October  1,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 639.  Hennery  whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  451/2-481/4c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  38-4114c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  43-46y2c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  35-43c.  Pullets  23]i-29%e.  Pewees 
20-23%c.  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A 
3934-421/00;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33-38c. 
Pullets  23-27%c.  Pewees  18%-22c.  Ducks 
25-31c. 

Vineland — September  30,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 657.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  41% -45c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  33-36y2c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  40y2-43%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  33-37%c;  Producers  Grade  38%-42c; 


Agriculture. 

Of  the  several  states  that  supply  the 
New  York  market  with  milk,  New  Jersey 
has  had  the  greatest  rise  in  prices  of 


Notice 

If  you  have  had  any  dealings 
with  H.  M.  Crandall,  Tully,  Cort¬ 
land  County.  New  York,  and  have 
not  received  that  for  which  you 
paid,  please  communicate  at  once 
with  E.  C.  Weatherby,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Growers  Back  Potato  Control  At 
Washington  Hearing 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

peared  to  be,  “Give  the  Warren  Bill 
a  tryout,  we  growers  can  be  no 
worse  off  under  control  than  without 
it.”  From  sources  that  cannot  be  quot¬ 
ed  the  representative  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  was  assured  that  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  offered  to  the  Warren  act 
when  Congress  meets  to  remove  certain 
objectionable  features  that  now  appear 
to  be  unworkable  or  which  may  help 
to  make  the  act  enforceable.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  small¬ 
er  grower  will  be  granted  exemptions 
that  are  not  included  in  the  law  at 
present.  Greater  consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  the  small  grower  than  exists 
at  present. 

At  Hearing  on  second  day,  potato 
growers  of  New  York  State  weie 
skeptical  of  Federal  production  con¬ 
trol.  They  fear  that  control  will  result 
in  benefit  to  far-away  growers  at  cost 
of  nearby  producers. 

A.  G.  Waldo  of  Canastota,  president 
of  the  New  York  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  said  most  northeast  New 
York  growers  are  largely  opposed  to 
regulation  of  their  crops  by  legislation 
because  they  fear  advantages  they  now 
enjoy  as  result  of  nearness  to  markets, 
and  by  reason  of  efficient  production 
methods,  will  be  taken  away  and  given 
to  others  who  are  not  so  favorably  sit¬ 
uated.  “Acreage  has  been  decreasing  in 
New  York,”  said  Mr.  Waldo,  “and  in¬ 
creased  in  far-away  sections.  These 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

12:35 — “The  Milk  Situation,”  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond. 

12:45 — “Out  of  the  Frying  Pan,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  15 

12:35 — “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Land,”  H.  W.  Soule. 

12:45 — “Preventing  the  Fall  Moult,”  W.  S.  Mason. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

12:35— “Milking  in  the  Modem  Manner." 

12:45— “Country  Signs,”  Kay  F.  Pollard  (Countryside 
Talk). 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  17 

12:35 _ “Bees  Need  Overcoats  for  Winter,”  K.  G. 

Brougham. 

12:45— Special  Speaker. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  I8TH 

12:35 _ New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Markets. 

12:45 _ “The  Women’s  Comer,”  Miss  Estelle  .Tones. 

SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  19 

I2'30 _ WRY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "The  TTHHH  Code  for 

Clothes.”  (Clothing)  Windham  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY.  OCTOBER  21 

I2;35 _ “Providing  the  Lone  Green  for  the  Cows  tn 

1 036,”  Prof.  J.  IT.  Barron. 

12:45 _ “Parties  for  the  Younger  Generation,”  Miss 

Laura  Wing. 

TIjrcrtAY.  OCTOBER  22 

12:35-12:45 _ New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

WFn  MF<rr>  ay,  OCTOBFR  23 

12:35 — “Home  Made  Butter.” 

12:45 _ “Conscience,”  Bristow  Adams  (Countryside 

Talkl. 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  24 

12:35 _ “Apnle  o'rees  —  Out  in  the  Cold  Again.”  Prof. 

W  H  Thies.  T . _  ,  T 

12:45 — “Keening  the  Bull  Feeling  Bully,  Dr.  I,  L. 

Tompkins 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

12:35 _ “New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Markets.  _  .  _. 

12:45 _ "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Miss  Gladys  Siyert. 

SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  26 

(2:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “A  Lesson  in  Leader¬ 
ship,”  Columbia  County  4-H  Clubs. 

12-45 _ Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Spring- 

field. 


EGG 


We  need  quality: 

Will  pav  big  prices 
for  duality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 

wr  t»  r  T  F  for  list  of  high  record  Holstein 
WK1  1  L  hulls  WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF 
CONTROL,  STATE  CAPITOL,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


(620)  16 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


MAKS 


POULTRY!  in 
FARM  llll 

CROSSBREDS 

pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFf ROSS  Chicks  Ideal  for  white  feathered 
lUiULUVUdO  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall,  l’lease  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Itock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


HU 

A*>.v«->.  Ss&K-.v.vK'.  >:•:  A. 


-v. 


HELPS  YOU 
INCREASE  EGG 
PRODUCTION 
..MAKE  MORE 
MONEY! 


THIS  VALUABLE 
BOOK  FREE! 


■CGG  PRODUCTION 
need  not  drop  ’way 
down  when  cold  weather  comes.  Install 
Cel-O-Glass*  if  you  want  to  get  those  high- 
priced  winter  eggs.  Cel-O-Glass  brings 
the  vital  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  inside 
your  poultry  houses,  keeps  your  layers 
comfortable  and  in  good  condition,  keeps 
houses  warmer.  That  is  why  Cel-O-Glass 
gives  you  extra  eggs.  And  it  is  the  extra 
eggs  that  bring  the  extra  profits. 

Your  Cel-O-Glass  installation  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over . . .  in  more  eggs, 
stronger  -  shelled  eggs,  healthier  layers, 
better  houses.  Guaranteed  for  5  years,  it 
should  last  years  longer.  Can’t  break  like 
glass  nor  tear  like  cloth.  Light  in  weight, 
flexible,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  install.  Use 
it  on  your  laying  houses,  brooder  houses. 
Also  valuable  on  cold  frames,  hotbeds, 
back  porches,  storm  doors  and  windows, 
and  hog  houses.  , 

See  your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed 
dealer  or  write  us  today  for  free  samples 
and  complete  information. 


Just  of  the  press!  A  new  book  of  vital  interest 
to  poultry  raisers.  See  free  ofer  below. 


LIHH,IAW 

U.  S.  PATS.  1.580,287  &  1.933.616 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


MAILTHIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  AA  10 

Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Gentlemen:  With  no  obligation,  please  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  new  book  entitled,"  Eggs  for  Profit.” 


Name . 

Street  Address . 

City . . . State. 
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leghorns -Reds -Rocks -Wyandot  teS 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  C(W>r«D  Chicks 

■l¥ 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
rv  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

T  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
-  of  one  of  the  six’  New  England  States,  with*  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
qjj-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested  (  ,v+ 

TFr"-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  -V 

(  wi  l  l.  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.’’  We  ship  prepaid, 

and,  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 

24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.645-5 


Hutwiiii  i  £  1  =  ~ 


s 


Farms 

MMiMIIMUIIIIItlinlHIIIMimiti 


On*  of  the  Largest 
and  ORIGINAL  Bra.dars 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well. 
Brow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

KIBE  AFC  FARMS  Box  230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  disconnt. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


E 


SPIZZERIHKTUM 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  BROILERS' 
with  CHRISTIE’S  Native 
NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM  means  much  to 
the  broiler  raiser.  Livability,  almost 
a  perfect  score.  Growth  so  rapid  that 
the  birds  are  ready  for  market  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier.  Full 
feathering  and  well-rounded  de¬ 
velopment.  assuring  top  prices. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock-Hampshires  for 
prime  Barred  Broilers.  Chicks  hatched  every  week. 

Write  for  fall  and  winter  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Wene  At  Chicks 

BROILERS— ROASTERS— EGGS 


wtNtcross  “Barred’’  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers, 

Roasters,  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  three  avenues 
of  Profits  from  chicks  put  out  “Now”  as  Broilers, 
as  Roasters,  and  as  Egg  Producers. 
HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  VineDlandB’n.  j. 


PUT  T  PTS  •  Healthy,  big  type  pullets.  Blood  Test- 
lULLL  lu.  od .  From  15  weeks  old  to  Laying. 
S.  C.  White  leghorns.  Hanson  Strain  (255-298)  Egg 
Dams.  Ready  for  shipment.  Priced  Low.  Also  Breed¬ 
ing  Cockerels. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  ZeeiandR' Michigan. 


PHI  I  PTC  S.  C.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns, 
1  Special  While  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 

14  wks.  to  laying  age.  Also  yearling  hens.  Ready  fot 
shipment.  C.O.D.  Reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


Post  Y our  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

WW/p  t"h  t> 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


TRAPS,  SNARES,  BAITS,  scents,  snowshoes,  complete 
trapping  equipment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free 

catalog.  Howe  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


Better  Eggs 
Outsell  Good  Eggs 

By  CLEVELAND  GILCREAST 


SINCE  August  15th,  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  on  large  Nearby  eggs  has  re¬ 
mained  steady.  The  quoted  price  has 
fallen  3c  on  pullets  and  1c  on  peewees. 
Just  yesterday,  the  quotation  on  med¬ 
iums  was  reduced  from  33c  to  30c-33c 
per  dozen.  We  find  the  market  quoted 
at  this  writing  and  compared  to  a  year 
ago  as  follows: 


Special  Large,  brown  _ 

-43c 

-39c 

Special  Large,  white  _  _ 

-41 

34-35 

Special  Medium  _  __  _ 

30-33 

27-28 

Pullets  _  ___ 

24-27 

23-25 

Peewees  _  _ _ _  _  _ 

20-21 

-19 

As  the  pullets  have 

come 

into  pro 

duction  this  year  in  New  England,  we 
have  seen  a  decrease  in  quoted  price 
of  the  smaller  eggs.  First,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  peewee  and  pullet  eggs 
on  the  market  and  the  quotation  on 
these  was  reduced.  Now  the  volume  of 
these  sizes  of  eggs  is  decreasing  and 
there  are  more  cases  of  mediums,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  quotation  on  mediums  be¬ 
ing  reduced.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  in¬ 
crease  in  size  up  to  large,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  we  will  see  a  decrease  in  the 
quotation  on  these  also. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  market  on 
fowl  last  week  many  poultrymen  sold 
their  old  hens  which  had  been  laying 
most  of  the  large  eggs.  With  these 
birds  gone,  we  may  see  for  the  next 
month  or  so  a  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  large  eggs,  which  will  help  to 
strengthen  price  received  for  all  grades 
of  native  eggs.  I  think  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  month  of 
October  will  show  prices  in  the  Boston 
market  which  will  at  least  equal  the 
existing  prices.  They  may  be  slightly 
higher. 

All  poultrymen  realize  that  it  is  not 
always  an  abundance  of  native  eggs 
which  causes  a  fall  in  the  price,  but 
rather  increased  competition  with  low¬ 
er  priced  western  eggs.  We  have  been 
told  many  times  that  the  quality  of 
western  eggs  is  gradually  becoming 
better  and  that  these  eggs  will  compete 
more  and  more  with  our  native  eggs. 
This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  these  two  grades  of  eggs.  A 
year  ago  at  this  time  when  the  best 
New  England  eggs  were  being  quoted 
at  39c  per  dozen,  the  best  grades  of 
western  eggs  were  34c-35c  per  dozen, 
a  price  range  of  4c  to  5c.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  best  New  England  eggs 
are  being  quoted  at  43c  with  the  west¬ 
ern  eggs  quoted  at  40c,  a  price  range 
of  only  3c  per  dozen. 

Every  New  England  poultryman  who 
expects  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
business  can  well  ask  himself,  “What 
can  I  do  individually  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  poultrymen  to  help  regain 
some  of  the  larger  premiums  which  us¬ 
ed  to  be  paid  for  New  England  eggs  as 
compared  to  western  eggs?” 

The  other  day  I  had  a  concrete  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  way  western  eggs  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own.  While  calling  on 
one  of  the  men  who  buy  eggs  here  at 
the  egg  auction,  I  was  told  by  this  buy¬ 
er  that  just  the  day  before  a  large 
truck  had  rolled  up  in  front  of  his  door. 
The  driver  had  offered  to  sell  him  as 
many  cases  of  eggs  as  he  wanted  at 
several  cents  below  what  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  on  the  auction.  The  driver  frankly 
stated  that  these  eggs  had  been  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  section  and 
were  being  trucked  directly  from  there. 
He  offered  to  supply  as  many  as  1200 
cases  a  week  of  these  eggs  to  any 
group  of  buyers  in  the  Boston  market 
who  might  be  interested  in  them.  After¬ 


wards,  I  saw  the  truck  in  which  these 
eggs  were  being  carted  a  quarter  of 
the  way  across  the  country  and  it  was 
certainly  admirably  suited  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  of  the  trailer  type  and  in¬ 
sulated  against  both  heat  and  cold. 

The  best  way  for  us  in  New  England 
to  get  a  greater  premium  for  our  eggs 
is  to  produce  an  egg  so  superior  to  the 
western  egg  that  buyers  will  gladly  pay 
this  premium.  We  have  all  heard  a  lot 
in  the  last  few  years  about  the  proper 
methods  of  taking  care  of  eggs  so  that 
they  will  show  better  quality  when 
candled.  But  there  is  one  factor,  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consumer,  which  cannot 
be  determined  by  candling  or  any  other 
test  except  eating.  That  is  egg  flavor. 
Although’  it  may  be  hard  to  judge  egg 
flavor,  there  are  certain  fundamentals 
which  the  poultryman  can  observe  in 
order  to  obtain  good  flavored  eggs. 

First  of  all,  remember  that  the  flavor 
of  an  egg  is  no  better  than  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  it  is  made.  Be  sure  that 
the  ration  you  are  feeding  is  one  that 
is  approved  and  that  it  will  give  the 
hen  a  correctly  balanced  ration.  Cer¬ 
tain  types  of  green  feed  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  rape  or  apples  give  an  egg  a  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  not  desired  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Make  sure  that  the  birds  have 
access  at  all  times  to  a  good  clean  sup¬ 
ply  of  drinking  water.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  any  egg  is  made  up  of  water. 

Once  this  good  flavored  egg  has  been 
produced,  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  maintain  its  flavor  while  it  is  in 
your  possession.  By  this  I  mean  that 
all  places  where  the  egg  is  kept  should 
be  clean  and  free  from  odors.  Keep  the 
egg  room  where  they  are  cooled  and 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed 
clean  and  free  from  dampness  or  musti¬ 
ness. 

Tests  recently  made  prove  that  eggs 
will  lose  their  flavor  when  held  under 
incorrect  conditions.  In  a  recent  experi¬ 
ment,  identical  grades  of  native  eggs 
were  kept  for  60  days  in  storage,  some 
packed  in  new  cases  and  some  in 
secondhand  cases.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  these  cases  were  broken  out 
and  the  eggs  sampled  by  impartial 
judges.  On  the  question  of  flavor,  the 
eggs  held  in  new  cases  graded  88.7% 
while  those  packed  in  secondhand 
graded  only  81.4  %  ! 


Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest 

On  September  22  the  Maine  Egg 
Laying  Contest  closed  for  1935.  For  Hie 
first  time  White  Leghorns  won.  The 
owners  are  the  Globus  Poultry  Co.  of 
Attleboro,  Mass.  The  record  was  2750 
eggs  with  2843  points.  The  Maine  high 
pen  is  owned  by  Stanley  Moran  of  Win- 
terport,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  laying  2571 
eggs,  2598  points.  The  Maine  high  bird, 
owned  by  Timothy  Fellows  of  Winter- 
port,  laid  313  eggs  with  315  points. 
Parmenter  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  had  the 
bird  that  laid  the  most  eggs. 


New  Egg  Market 

New  outlet  for  Massachusetts  eggs 
will  soon  start  in  operation  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Regional  Farmers’  Market  in  West 
Cambridge.  Latest  plan  is  to  have  eggs 
continuously  on  sale  over  the  counter, 
but  not  offered  at  auction.  Sale  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  newly  organized  Massachu¬ 
setts  Poultry  Producers’  Association. 

Heading  the  organization  is  Presi¬ 
dent  James  Murgatroyd  of  Acton.  Ray 
Newell  of  Pepperell  is  secretary.  Ad¬ 
visory  board  consists  of  Harold  N.  Cald¬ 
well  and  Fred  G.  Woodworth  of  Little¬ 
ton;  Charles  Willett  of  Acton. 
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MARYLAND  State  College  enter¬ 
tained  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  the  second  week  in 
August.  It  puts  confidence  into  one’s 
heart  for  the  future  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  to  see  this  annual  getting  to¬ 
gether  of  men  and  women  with  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  poultry.  Poultry  keep¬ 
ers  mostly,  also 
poultry  feed  men, 
poultry  research 
workers,  poultry 
editors,  poultry 
equipment  distribu¬ 
tors,  poultry  exten¬ 
sion  teachers,  all 
are  pulling  togeth¬ 
er — cooperating.  It 
is  splendid;  it 
means  progress. 

With  group  meet¬ 
ings  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in 
eight  or  ten  differ¬ 
ent  places  it  was 
like  a  three  ring 
circus  only  harder 
to  keep  up  with. 
L.  E.  Weaver  j  missed  a  lot  but 
I  saw  everybody  three  times  a  day  at 
the  big  dining  hall.  How  we  did  en¬ 
joy  Maryland’s  version  of  southern  hos¬ 
pitality.  Eating  together,  meeting 
new  friends,  greeting  old  ones,  talking 
over  old  times  and  new  developments, 
what  could  be  better?  A  fine  way  to 
spend  a  vacation. 

Chicken  Thieves,  Watch  Out 

Tattooing  and  registering  of  chickens 
and  turkeys  to  prevent  thieving  is  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  poultrymen  in 
every  northeastern  state.  All  agreed 
that  a  systematic  campaign  to  in¬ 
clude  everyone  is  desirable.  Different 
states  have  different  plans  with  com¬ 
plete  agreement  on  these  points:  no 
duplication  of  identification  numbers  in 
any  northeastern  state;  registration 
with  state  police  or  other  state  en¬ 
forcement  agency  of  all  numbers  in 
that  state  and  also  in  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  of  other  states;  use  of  illuminated 
warning  signs  on  farms  where  poultry 
is  tattooed. 

In  most  states  a  door  to  door  can¬ 
vass  is  being  carried  on  at  present.  A 
big  job  but  eventually  everybody  will 
be  reached.  , 

Candling  eggs  is  still  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  to  determine  their  interior 
quality.  Since  our  present  grades  are 
based  on  candling  they  are  also  bound 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  What  can  be 
done  to  improve  candling  methods  and 
to  standardize  the  practice?  This  is  a 
question  that  needs  a  thoroughgoing 
study.  Marketing  organizations  and 
poultrymen  are  behind  an  effort  to  have 
the  government  back  a  research  pro¬ 
ject  on  this  subject  with  federal  funds. 
There  is  a  good  chance  of  getting  it 
done. 

Sick  Hens  in  Limelight 

Disease,  of  all  problems,  gives  the 
poultryman  most  concern.  One  full 
evening  was  given  over  to  disease  dis¬ 
cussions.  New  Jersey’s  Dr.  Beaudette 
made  a  clear-cut  statement  about 
Laryngotracheitis  (Infectious  Bron¬ 
chitis).  See  page  3  for  facts  on  this 
trouble. 

Virginia’s  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Coccidiosis  information  to 
date.  There  are  several  species  of 
coccidia  and  at  least  four  will  cause 
the  disease,  but  each  will  cause  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type.  Acute  type  is  curable. 
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‘Swapping”  Opinions  Makes 
Everybody  a  Winner 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

Birds  become  immune  to  further  at¬ 
tacks.  He  is  not  sure  that  this  is  true 
of  other  forms.  A  thoroughgoing  pro¬ 
gram  of  sanitation  involving  complete 
separation  of  old  from  the  young  stock 
is  the  best  means  of  control  or  pre¬ 
vention. 

Connecticut’s  Dr.  Jungheere  discuss¬ 
ed  Fowl  Paralysis.  It  is  still  a  puzzle; 
no  cure  is  known.  Probably  caused  by 
a  virus,  the  method  of  spreading  it  in 
the  flock  is  a  mystery.  Heredity  may 
be  involved.  Trouble  usually  seems  to 
be  greater  when  intestinal  parasites 
are  in  the  flock.  He  recommended  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  cases  since  it 
is  possible  for  the  disease  to  pass  from 
one  bird  to  another  in  a  mature  flock. 
An  extremely  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  after-the-meeting  session  lasted 
well  into  the  night.  Several  doctors 
were  the  chief  disputants;  the  laymen 
threw  in  questions  and  experiences 
from  the  sidelines.  Many  points  were 
brought  out  on  which  the  doctors  still 
disagree. 

Beltsville  Visited 

Only  a  few  miles  from  College  Park 
is  the  USDA  poultry  experimental 
plant.  An  afternoon  was  spent  here 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull. 
It  is  here  that  Dr.  Jull  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  collect  the  data  that  support  their 
conclusion  that  the  progeny  test  is  a 
far  better  tool  for  flock  improvement 
than  is  the  older  and  commonly-used 
practice  of  selecting  the  breeders  by 
the  records  of  the  mother.  Extensive 
experiments  are  in  progress  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  incubation  and  nutrition.  A 
number  of  new  buildings  are  being  con¬ 
structed  to  accommodate  the  expanded 
activities. 

Another  half  day  was  spent  in  Wash 
ington  where  a  real  surprise  awaited 
us.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  how 
the  government  gets  its  information  on 
which  the  monthly  reports,  and  even 
daily  reports,  of  cold  storage  move¬ 
ments,  arrivals  at  the  big  markets,  rate 
of  consumption,  etc.,  are  based.  We 
found  out  in  part.  It  is  a  large  job 
indeed,  one  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
devoted  men.  We  learned  too  of  some 
splendid  work  that  is  being  done  on 
the  food  value  and  uses  of  eggs.  With¬ 
out  question  this  work  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  future  demand  for  poul¬ 
try  products. 

I  have  set  down  here  only  a  few  of 
the  many  matters  that  were  discussed 
in  the  meetings  or  in  committee.  An¬ 
other,  reporting  the  meeting,  might 
mention  many  others  that  I  missed. 
The  secretary  of  the  organization  com¬ 
piles  a  report  that  contains  all  the 
papers  and  discussions,  and  also  the 
committee  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  This  sells  for  a  dollar  and  may 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  secretary, 
Sidney  B.  Edwards,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Probably  the  Neppco  activity  that 
will  have  the  most  far-reaching  and 
valuable  effect  on  the  industry  is  the 
work  of  the  marketing  committee.  Out 
of  this  have  already  come  “fresh  egg 
laws”  in  more  than  half  the  states,  all 
essentially  the  same.  In  states  that 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  effective 
enforcement  these  laws  are  receiving 
enthusiastic  support  from  all  quarters. 
The  egg  marketing  school  recently  held 
at  Cornell  and  attended  by  about  eighty 
students  (market  inspectors,  salesmen, 
poultrymen,  dealers)  was  this  year  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  Neppco. 


D ear  Mrs.  G.L.F.  Patron : 

When  your  men  folks  come  in  these  frosty  mornings  from 
doing  the  barn  chores,  and  the  children  are  scrubbing  their 
faces  getting  ready  for  school,  the  smell  of  pancakes  on  the 
kitchen  stove  caps  an  appetite  already  sharp  enough.  Buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  “stick  to  the  ribs”  and  set  you  up  for  a  full 
morning’s  work,  indoors  or  out. 

The  rich  flavor  of  buckwheat  is  at  its  delicious  best  in  G.L.F. 
Self-Rising  Buckwheat  Flour.  To  a  generous  measure  of 
buckwheat  flour  we  add  just  enough  of  the  best  pastry  flour 
to  make  the  cakes  light  and  tender.  The  buckwheat  is  ground 
in  the  G.L.F.  mill  at  Coudersport.  Last  week  I  inspected 
the  mill  and  found  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed  from  top  to 
bottom,  ready  for  the  new  run  of  buckwheat. 

If  you  prefer  pure  buckwheat  flour  to  make  your  own  pan¬ 
cake  batter  or  mix  your  own  blend,  ask  for  straight  G.L.F. 
Buckwheat  Flour. 

Or,  if  your  folks  don’t  like  buckwheat,  there  is  no  need  to 
deny  them  the  treat  of  tasty  pancakes.  Just  use  G.L.F.  Golden 
Cakes  Flour.  This  new,  distinctive  blend  of  flours  makes 
delicious  pancakes,  muffins  and  biscuits.  Make  some  extra 
muffins  and  toast  them  in  the  oven  next  morning  for  break¬ 
fast — you’ll  find  them  a  real  treat. 

Sincerely  yours, 


P.S. 

As  the  family  food  buyer,  you  will  find  at  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  many  other  food  products — the  Reinforced  Cereals 
(Milkwheato,  Milkoato,  Milkorno),  Bread  Flour,  Pastry 
Flour  and  Whole  Wheat  Flour.  Try  them. 


G.L.F.  Self-Rising  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  is  packed  in 
5  lb.  and  25  lb.  bags;  G.L.F.  Golden  Cakes  Flour  in  2  lb. 
bags;  G.L.F.  Buckwheat  Flour  in  10  lb.  bags 
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How  rhucA  La. 


"Y" OU  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  all  the  riches 
in  the  world,  would  you?  Yet  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  nightly  run  the  risk  of  permanent 
eye  injury  by  the  continued  use  of  the 
old-style,  open,  yellow-flame,  kerosene 
lamp  light  in  their  homes.  Why  run 
this  risk  of  injury  to  your  most  precious 
faculty,  when  you  can  now  secure  an 

Aladdin 

KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Mantle  Lamp 

fot  0n£ot^4^ 1 95 


This  wonderful  new  Aladdin  provides  the 
highest  quality  of  modern  white  light  which 
will  protect  your  eyes  and  those 
of  your  family  against  injury 
due  to  poor  insufficient  light. 

No  investment  you  ever  made 
or  can  make  will  pay  as  liberal 
dividends  in  comfort  for 
the  entire  family. 


Id  -t 


Shade 

and 

Tripod 

Extra 


uyt. 


TABLE 
HANGING 
BRACKET 
and  FLOOR 
STYLES  with 
f^£XXXALti^U^. 

GLASS  or  Whip-olite 

SHADES 


If  you  do  not 
know  your  deal¬ 
ers  name  write 
for  it  and  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Company 

609  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IIOyeoafrs 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  'your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail’’ 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  429-A  State  Tower  BUig  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Rnllc  ripvolnnorl  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
tvuiia  ucvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints.  25c  coin 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


After  Five  Years— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


necessary  for  me  to  make  allowances 
for  the  pettishness  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  superiors,  to  spend  sleepless  nights 
worrying  whether  my  work  is  meeting 
with  satisfaction  or  if  I  am  slated  for 
discharge.  No  longer  must  I  fret  when 
John  Jones  or  Tom  Brown  is  pushed 
ahead  up  the  promotion  ladder  leaving 
me  behind.  No  longer  am  I  an  under¬ 
ling  with  someone  else  doing  most  of 
the  thinking  for  me.  I  make  my  own 
decisions,  profiting  if  they  are  wise, 
losing  if  they  are  foolish. 

Furthermore,  I  am  doing  something 
now  that,  most  of  the  time,  gives  me 
an  intense  personal  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  doing  it  myself.  When  a 
heifer  I  have  raised  drops  her  first  calf 
and  starts  giving  a  good  mess  of  milk, 
when  the  piece  of  alfalfa  I  put  in  last 
fall  at  such  expense  and  with  such 
trepidation  comes  on  thick  and  lusty 
in  early  spring,  when  I  get  a  stand  of 
corn  that  reaches  four  feet  over  my 
head  —  accomplishments  like  these 
bring  with  them  the  pardonable  glow 
of  pride  that  comes  from  things  well 
done. 

* 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  source  of 
satisfaction  in  accomplishments  on 
the  farm  is  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
constantly  and  tangibly  improving  it, 
making  it  a  better  enterprise,  more  a 
potential  money-maker  and,  by  the 
same  token,  raising  your  own  self¬ 
esteem  as  an  operator,  gaining  con¬ 
fidence  and  strength  of  character.  You 
can  work  your  head  off  for  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  your 
immediate  superiors  and  still  never 
have  the  feeling,  as  I  know  I  rarely 
did,  that  your  presence  is  in  any  way 
vital  to  its  operation  or  that  the  work 
in  which  you  take  such  pride  for  the 
moment  has  any  tangible  results  that 
you  can  put  your  finger  on,  other  than 
a  few  compliments  from  the  boss. 

To  the  average  farmer  who  has  made 
tilling  his  own  acres  his  life  work,  this 
intense  spiritual  contentment  of  know¬ 
ing  your  job  and  your  income  (no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  it  may  be)  are  per¬ 
manent,  may  not  seem  as  wonderful 
as  it  does  to  me.  You  can’t  feel  it  un¬ 
til  you’ve  walked  city  streets  week 
after  weary  week,  as  I  have,  looking 
for  work  and  not  finding  it,  with  your 
apartment  rent  and  other  expenses  pil¬ 
ing  up  and  your  store  of  savings  con¬ 
stantly  dwindling. 

Not  only  have  my  wife  and  I  found 
here  on  the  farm  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  action  which  we  never  had 
in  the  city,  but  we  have  found  other 
things  as  well.  I  have  always  been 
the  sort  that  needed  plenty  of  physical 
activity  to  keep  myself  feeling  fit  and 
healthy.  Obviously,  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  that,  often  too  much. 
But,  between  being  worn  out  nervous¬ 
ly  and  worn  out  physically,  I  prefer  the 
latter  any  time. 

OUR  little  boy  and  girl,  too,  are  start¬ 
ing  life  in  what  we  think  is  an  ideal 
way,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  fresh 
vegetables,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  comradeship  with  animals 
and  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  self-reliance  fostered  by  the  more 
or  less  solitary  life  a  farm  child  leads 
with  the  constant  activity  of  Nature 
to  keep  him  company. 

We  feel  we  have  a  saner,  more  satis¬ 
factory  social  life  now  than  we  used 
to.  No  longer  does  a  typical  evening’s 
relaxation  consist,  as  it  once  did,  of 
dinner  at  a  restaurant  and  the  theatre 
afterwards,  with  a  $10  bill  customarily 
consumed  in  the  process.  Now  a  movie 
in  Middletown  with,  perhaps,  a  soda 
afterwards  —  total  cost  $1  —  or  an 
evening  with  congenial  friends,  at  no 


cost  at  all,  gives  us  every  bit  as  much 
satisfaction. 

Also,  here  in  our  rural  community, 
we  are  well-known,  while  in  the  city 
we  were  completely  “nobodies”,  lost 
in  its  swarming  millions.  Certain  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  the  impersonality  of  big 
cities  because  they  feel  free  to  lead 
their  own  lives,  with  little  necessity 
for  considering  the  opinions  of  others. 
But  there  are  those  like  myself, 
gregarious  and  friendly,  who  like  to 
know  everybody  for  miles  around  and, 
similarly,  like  to  be  known  by  them. 
I  get  a  very  definite  satisfaction  in 
calling  by  their  first  names  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  policemen  in  Middletown,  and 
the  tradesmen  with  whom  I  deal. 
Through  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  other  organizations  in  which 
we  are  active,  this  comradeship  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  farmers  and  village  people 
throughout  the  county. 

Still  another  quality  about  life  here 
on  the  old  farm  is  its  essential  dig¬ 
nity.  Like  many  another  place  in  this 
community,  our  farm  has  been  in  the 
family  for  over  a  century.  The  old  car¬ 
riage  house  that  I  can  see  from  my 
window  as  I  write  this  was  built  over 
60  years  ago  by  my  grandfather.  Be¬ 
yond  it  is  the  ice-house,  formerly  a 
brewers’  grains  cistern,  put  up  by  his 
father.  Down  the  road  is  the  tenant 
house,  the  original  building  put  up 
when  the  first  Pierson  came  here  from 
Long  Island  to  take  up  the  homestead 
granted  him  for  his  valiant  efforts  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  And  now  here 
am  I,  making  no  money  to  be  sure,  but 
lord  of  all  I  survey,  with  60-odd  head 
of  cows,  four  horses,  hens  and  pigs 
and  350  acres  of  pretty  good  farm  land 
that  may  start  turning  me  in  a  profit 
some  time. 

1SAID  at  the  beginning  that  I  want¬ 
ed  to  cast  up  a  fair  credit  and  debit 
balance.  I’ve  listed  some  of  the  things 
that  have  given  me  satisfaction  on  the 
farm  and,,  because  they  seem  most  im¬ 
portant  to  me,  I’ve  given  them  most 
space.  Now  let  me  briefly  touch  on 
some  of  those  on  the  other  side. 

Because  my  chief,  I  may  say  my 
only,  product  is  milk,  my  first  griev¬ 
ance  is  its  continued  low  price  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  cost  of  production. 
Of  course,  I  suppose  I  should  consider 
the  average  of  $2.20  per  hundredweight 
received  this  past  winter  as  encourag- 


“Listen,  this  is  Mom  speaking.  Send 
Hoot  home  and  get  to  roost.” 


ing,  but  it’s  still  a  bitter  struggle  to 
stretch  my  milk  check  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses.  Nor  does  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  of  eastern  dairy  farming  look 
particularly  rosy,  with  Government 
benefit  payments  coupled  with  drought 
to  keep  feed  prices  high,  while  ever- 
rising  butterfat  demands  and  increas¬ 
ingly  rigid  barn  and  cow  inspections 
raise  the  deuce  with  our  herds  with¬ 
out  adequate  compensation  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  involved  in  meeting 
requirements. 

Sometimes,  the  endless  detail  and 
drudgery  of  farm  work  rather  gets  on 
my  nerves  and  I  find  myself  wishing 
for  a  soft  desk  job  again  and  life  in  a 
steam-heated  apartment  where  water 
pumps  and  furnaces  and  wood-burning 
kitchen  stoves  don’t  exist.  Particu¬ 
larly  do  I  get  to  feeling  this  way  on 
one  of  those  days,  which  every  farmer 
has,  when  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong  at  once  and  there’s  no  one  to 
take  active  responsibility  but  myself. 
A  sample  of  this  occurred  only  last 
week.  On  the  same  day,  one  of  my 
best  cows  got  stuck  with  a  big  calf 
and  has  been  partially  paralyzed  ever 
since,  although  she  may  come  around 
all  right;  through  lack  of  oil  due  to 
my  stupidity  the  motor  that  pumps 
water  to  the  cows  burned  out  its  arma¬ 
ture;  and  last  but  not  least  my  man, 
plowing  a  tough  piece  of  sod,  hit  a 
rock  full  tilt  and  broke  a  $4  casting 
on  the  sulky. 

f  I  "'HE  sheer  weight  of  this  responsibil- 
J-  ity  that  rests  on  my  shoulders  gets 
me  pretty  nervous  and  discouraged  at 
times,  particularly  in  view  of  my  in¬ 
experience  and  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  when  I’m  not  always  sure 
they’re  going  to  be  the  right  ones.  I 
make  no  criticism  of  the  men  working 
for  me  now.  They  are  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  and  kind  to  the  stock.  But 
their  intelligence  and  capacity  for  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  not  sufficient  for  me 
to  be  willing  to  entrust  to  them  a  lot 
of  the  things  I  wish  I  could,  and  so  I 
must  shoulder  them  myself.  I  can  ap¬ 
preciate  what  joy  it  is  to  the  average 
farmer  if  a  son  grows  up  interested 
in  the  place  and  anxious  to  take  over 
some  of  the  worry  from  father.  I  hope 
my  own  little  boy  grows  to  love  this 
place  as  I  do  and  chooses  to  make  his 
home  here.  If  he  does  and  we  can 
be  partners  or  I  can  eventually  turn 
it  over  to  him  completely,  nothing  will 
please  me  more.  But  if  he  doesn’t,  he 
will  get  my  blessing  just  the  same. 

Despite  the  struggle  it  has  been 
these  past  five  years,  despite  all  the 
costly  mistakes  I  have  made,  despite 
the  hard  work  and  the  annoying  petty 
details,  my  wife  and  I  agree  that  we 
have  been  happy  on  the  farm,  happier 
than  we  were  in  the  city.  We  feel  we 
have  made  definite  progress,  from  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  sides  of  our 
lives.  It’s  been  hard,  bitterly  hard 
ever  since  prices  started  to  slide  down 
back  in  1931  to  make  more  than  a 
bare  living,  but  we  haven’t  lost  hope 
yet,  nor  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
future  of  farming  here  in  southeastern 
New  York. 


How  to  Avoid  Cow-Buying 
Headaches 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
disease.  When  he  has  animals  for  sale 
that  meet  these  requirements,  he  will 
find  a  market  for  all  the  good  stock 
he  can  raise. 

The  buying  of  dairy  herd  replace¬ 
ments  is  not  easy  but  it  can  be  done 
with  reasonable  satisfaction  if  these 
suggestions  are  followed.  The  dairy¬ 
man  who  “just  buys”  or  “jockeys”  in 
cows  will  find  in  the  long  run  that  it 
is  an  expensive  method  to  follow. 

Editors  Note  :  As  a  dairyman,  what  has 
been  your  experience  in  buying  cows? 
Keep  your  letters  short  —  500  words  or 
less  —  and  we  will  send  a  dollar  for  each 
one  we  print. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  In 
Our  Cookie  Contest 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
local  contests  are  arranged  for  by  the 
Subordinate  Granges.  Usually  the  local 
merchants  donate  them,  although  some¬ 
times  they  are  bought  out  of  Grange 
funds.  Luncheon  cloths,  dishtowels,  mo¬ 
lasses,  sacks  of  flour,  and  cake  plates 
are  some  of  the  things  that  winners 
have  carried  home  with  them.  County 
and  State  prizes  are  arranged  for  by 
American  Agriculturist.  This  year’s 
list  is  impressive.  Besides  the  cash 
prizes  which  we  offer,  several  commer¬ 
cial  companies  are  contributing  tempt¬ 
ing  prizes.  Here  they  are: 

FOR  STATE  WINNERS: 

1 —  $25  first  prize,  $10  second  prize,  $5  third  prize- 
awarded  by  American  Agriculturist. 

2 —  One  President  Coal  and  Wood  Range  to  holder  of 
high  score — awarded  by  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

3 —  One  dozen  Bail  Jars  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — 

awarded  by  Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Mancie,  Indiana. 

4 —  One-half  dozen  No.  2(4  fins  of  Colonial  Molasses 
to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — awarded  by  Colonial 
Molasses  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

5—  Can  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  Calumet  Cook 
Book  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — awarded  by 
General  Foods  Corp. ,  New  York  City. 

6 —  Silver  Service  Set  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — 
awarded  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Most  of  us  appreciate  reasonably 
well,  that  certain  crops  require  a  larg¬ 
er  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  phospherous, 
or  potash,  or  lime,  than  others.  We 
usually  select  our  fertilizers  to  provide 
a  larger  amount  of  the  elements  most 
needed  by  the  particular  crop.  Unless 
we  have  some  appreciation  of  the  avail¬ 
able  elements  in  the  soil,  we  cannot  in¬ 
telligently  make  up  our  fertilizer 
formula  and  get  the  right  balance. 
Under  certain  conditions  a  crop  will 
prefer  ammonia  to  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Most  all  legumes  require  large  amounts 
of  potash  and  lime.  Leafy  crops  like 
asparagus,  beets,  cabbage,  celery^  let¬ 
tuce  and  spinach  require  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen.  Most  of  these  same  leafy 
crops  require  large  amounts  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  because  they  are 
vigorous  feeders. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  we 
analyze  our  soils  before  we  prepare  our 
fertilizer  formulas,  and  decide  the 
amounts  of  fertilizer  that  should  be 
added.  When  the  crop  does  not  re¬ 
spond  a  second  analysis  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  whether  some  element  may 
be  out  of  balance,  or  too  low.  We 
found  in  some  of  our  analyses  this  year, 
following  the  production  of  our  bean 
crop,  that  some  elements  were  not 
showing  at  all.  Apparently,  however, 


there  was  sufficient  present  during  the 
growing  period,  to  produce  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  crop.  An  analysis  of  the  soil 
before  the  crop  was  planted  would  have 
been  quite  different  from  an  analysis 
made  after  the  crop  was  approximately 
finished. 

For  a  great  many  years  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  difficulty  in  growing  alfalfa 
in  rotation,  after  it  was  seeded  the 
third  time.  No  one  has  yet  learned  the 
exact  reason.  I  have  known,  on  some 
occasions,  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  phosphorus;  this  past  year  I  found 
a  deficiency  of  potash.  Professor  Blair 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  tells  me  he 
is  trying  to  learn  why  soils  taken  from 
a  field  on  the  Walker  Gorden  farms, 
that  have  been  growing  alfalfa  for  a 
number  of  years,  refuse  to  grow  the 
crop  now.  I  suggested  that  he  try  the 
addition  of  potash. 

The  more  we  rely  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  the  greater  intensity  of  our 
cropping,  the  more  difficult  will  become 
our  fertilizer  practice.  Fortunately  we 
are  learning  how  to  apply  chemistry 
so  as  to  more  accurately  measure  what 
our  soils  need.  As  this  refinement  of 
soil  analysis  develops  we  can  guide 
ourselves  and  feed  the  plants  just  as 
intelligently  as  we  would  feed  live 
stock. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  byU.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns- 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with  the 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Sold  in  Ready -Mixed 
or  Powder  Form.  Results  or  money  back. 
Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  ineffective  imita¬ 
tions.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


V  a  n  fljO  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
X  Ann  9  prices.  .Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


if  ■  n  ||  A  Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
¥  U  K  1M  \  America.  Sendfor400  FREEsamples.  Yarn 
I  nil  11  V  Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


7 —  One  Can  Smoke  Salt  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — 

awarded  by  International  Salt  Company,  Inc., 
Scranton.  Pa. 

8 —  One  Assorted  Case  of  I.  G.  A.  Baking  Products  to 
any  of  the  ten  State  winners  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex  Counties — awarded  by 
Northern  New  York  Grocery  Co.,  Malone.  N.  Y. 

9 —  One  142-GE  Perfection  Oven  to  holders  of  four 
high  scores — awarded  by  Perfection  Stove  Company, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10 —  One  24'/2  pound  sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  and 
one  package  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen  Cake  Flour  to 
holders  of  ten  high  scores — awarded  by  Pillsbury 
Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11 —  One  24 '4  pound  sack  Heckers'  Superlative  Flour  to 
holders  of  ten  high  scores — awarded  by  Standard 
Milling  Co..  Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Division, 
New  York  City. 

12 —  One  large  size  tube  of  Worcester  Salt  Toothpaste 
and  one  tooth  brush  to  holders  of  ten  high  scores — 
awarded  by  Worcester  Salt  Company,  New  York 
City. 

FOR  COUNTY  WINNERS: 

1 —  One  No.  2'/a  Tin  Colonial  Molasses— awarded  by 
Colonial  Molasses  Company.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2 —  One  assorted  box  of  Mrs.  Durkee’s  Cookies  to 
County  winners  in  Central  New  York— awarded  by 

Mrs.  Durkee’s  Cake  Kitchen,  Inc.,  Homer,  New 

York. 

3 —  One  can  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  one  Re¬ 
cipe  Pamphlet— awarded  by  General  Foods  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

4 —  Recipe  Service  Box — awarded  by  General  Mills,  Ine., 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

5 —  Prizes,  which  will  be  announced  later,  will  be 
awarded  to  County  winners  in  Western  New  York — 

awarded  by  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6 —  One  Sterling  Square  Package  Salt  with  metal  pour¬ 
ing  spout — awarded  by  International  Salt  Company, 
Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

7 —  Complete  set  of  six  volumes  of  the  I.  G.  A. 
Homemakers  Library  to  County  winners  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex  Counties — 

awarded  by  Northern  New  York  Grocery  Co., 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

8 —  One  5  pound  sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  and  one 
package  Pillsbury's  Sno  Sheen  Cake  Flour — award¬ 
ed  by  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

9—  One  12  pound  sack  Heckers’  Superlative  Flour- 

awarded  by  Standard  Milling  Co.,  Hecker- Jones - 
Jewell  Milling  Division,  New  York  City. 

10 — one  2  pound  carton  Worcester  Iodized  Salt  and 
Cook  Book — awarded  by  Worcester  Salt  Company, 
New  York  City. 


Soil  Analysis  Talks 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

learned  that  a  mixture  of  4  pounds  of 
zinc  sulphate  with  4  pounds  of  lime  in 
50  gallons  of  water  gave  good  control 
without  injury  to  the  foliage  or  fruit. 
Application  of  this  spray  material 
stimulates  the  trees  and  produces 
darker  green  leaves.  I  wonder  how 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  zinc  sul¬ 
phate  as  a  fungicide,  and  how  much  as 
a  fertilizer  when  used  in  this  manner  ? 
We  use  copper  sulphate  extensively, 
for  potatoes,  celery  and  other  crops,  as 
a  fungicide.  However,  when  no  disease 
is  present,  copper  will  frequently  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth.  Evidently  this  stimu¬ 
lation  is  due  to  the  copper  absorbed  by 
the  plant.  The  experimental  use  of 
copper  on  peat  soils  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  has  almost  doubled 
the  crop  of  celery  grown. 


See  Your  Mobiloil  Dealer 
today  ...  for  a  safe, 
sweet -running  Car  this  Fall 


Mobiloil  dealers  are  calling 
this  new  Mobiloil  the  finest 
motor  oil  they’ve  ever  sold.They’re 
sincere  about  this,  because  they 
know  how  Mobiloil  protects  en¬ 
gines.  They  know  how  it  stays  on 
the  job...  safeguards  your  motor 
at  all  speeds  .  . .  cuts  repair  bills. 

Mobiloil  gives  this  different  per¬ 
formance  because  it’s  made  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  Clearosol  Process 
cleanses  it  of  impurities  that  have 
heretofore  defied  all  refiningmeth- 
ods  .  . .  hence  this  new  Mobiloil  is 
cleaner  .  . .  and  it  helps  keep  your 
car’s  engine  cleaner. 

Why  not  get  the  benefit  of  this 
important  refining  development? 
Try  Mobiloil  today. . .  stop  wher¬ 
ever  you  see  the  Sign  of  the  Red 
Gargoyle  or  the  Fly  ingRed  Horse. 
Made  in  the  correct  grades  for  all 
cars  and  every  season :  Mobiloil 
Arctic,  A,  AF,  BB,  and  B. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  inc. 
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SOLD  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
RED  GARGOYLE  OR 
THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE 
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Fall  Fun  ! 


ored  leaves  and  berries, 
and  cat  tails.  If  you 
want  more  color,  use 
streamers  of  orange  and 
black  crepe  paper  and 
cut-outs  of  bats,  cats,  and 
witches.  Hallowe’en  par¬ 
ties  are  best  started  off 
by  receiving  your  guests 
in  the  dark,  with  only  a 
lighted  Jack-o-lantern  or  flicker¬ 
ing  candle  to  point  the  way;  or 
you  might  even  have  them  come 
in  through  the  cellar  entrance 
and  have  ghosts  stationed  along 
the  way  to  get  the  guests  in  the 
right  mood. 

A  good  game  to  begin  with  is 
Shadow  Play.  For  this  you  re¬ 
quire  two  rooms,  one  opening 
out  of  the  other.  Have  the 
guests  in  one  room,  which  is 
darkened.  Hang  a  sheet  over 
the  opening  between  the  two 
rooms,  and  place  a  lamp  behind 


S — SPOOKY  REFRESHMENTS 


Pedlar  with  huge  pack  limps 
across  stage ;  christening  of 
many  children;  wife  scolding 
husband ;  fat  man  asleep  in 
chair,  etc.  These  can  be  made 
up  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
guests.  The  pantomines  should 
be  rehearsed  beforehand,  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  get  the  right  effect 
on  the  curtain. 


Balloon  Tennis 


Next  light  up  the  room  and  have  the  guests 
line  up  for  a  lively  game  of  balloon  tennis.  This 
consists  in  keeping  a  balloon  (have  it  blown  up 
to  about  12  inches  in  diameter)  in  motion  back 
and  forth  across  a  stretched  string  or  sheet  by 
striking  it  with  the  open  palm.  Balloon  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  floor.  The  string  or 
upper  edge  of  the  sheet  should  be  about  7  or  8 
feet  above  the  floor.  Any  number  of  persons 
may  play  but  should  be  divided  into  two  teams, 
each  team  playing  on  its  own  side  of  the  divid¬ 
ing  line. 

Each  team  tries  to  keep  the  balloon  in  lively 


Goblin  Sandwiches  —  Put  together  a  slice  of  white  bread 
spread  with  minced  ham  and  a  slice  of  brown  bread  spread 
with  yellow  cheese.  Makes  eyes  of  crosswise  slices  of  stuffed 
olives,  and  nose  and  mouth  with  pieces  of  cucumber  pickle. 

Witch  Cakes — Cook  any  sponge  or  butter  cake  in  muffin 
tins.  Cut  off  one  side  to  flatten  it.  Cover  with  chocolate 
icing.  Use  ice  cream  cone  for  hat.  Make  features  on  flatten¬ 
ed  side  of  cake  with  orange  icing. 

Orange  Jack-o’-Lanterns  —  With  sharp  knife,  make  features 
on  side  of  orange  by  removing  only  the  yellow  skin,  letting 
white  show  through  underneath.  Cut  off  the  stem  end  of  the 
orange,  scooping  out  contents  with  a  spoon.  Mix  with  any 
available  fresh  or  canned  fruit  such  as  pineapple,  cherries, 
finely  diced  apple  and  nuts  and  finely  diced  marshmallows; 
sweeten  to  taste.  Fill  the  orange  cups.  Cover  with  the  stem 
end  which  has  been  removed.  A  small  black  paper  hat  gives 
Jack  a  rakish  air. 


Who’s  afraid  of  the  big  bad  ghost?  Everybody  enjoys  a  party  once 
in  a  while,  particularly  during  the  fall  and  winter  when  we  a.-e 
apt  to  spend  more  of  our  time  indoors.  On  this  page  are  some 
lively  games  which  will  help  to  make  any  party  a  success. 


Pumpkin  Pie  —  With  a  toothpick  dipped  in  melted  chocolate, 
outline  on  each  wedge  of  pie  a  pumpkin  face,  a  witch’s  hat, 
or  a  cat’s  face  with  whiskers. 


by  MABEL  REBEL 


Lollypops  —  Tie  a  square  of  orange  colored  crepe  paper 
around  the  “pop”  with  a  black  string.  If  small  black  cats 
or  pumpkin  faces  made  of  black  paper  are  not  available,  use 
black  wax  crayon  and  sketch  a  pumpkin  face  on  the  crepe 
paper. 


Doughnuts,  gingersnaps,  sweet  cider,  coffee  and  cocoa  are 
good  old  standbys  from  which  to  select  possible  refreshments. 


FOR  CENTURIES  people  have  been  observing 
•  the  good  old  custom  of  Hallowe’en,  which 
first  sprang  from  the  ancient  belief  that  on  All 
Hallows  Eve  ghosts  and  witches  walked  the 
earth.  Later  Hallowe’en  took  on  some  of  the 
meaning  of  the  old  Roman  festival  which  was 
held  annually  in  honor  of  Pomona,  the  Italian 
goddess  of  fruits  and  gardens,  and  that  is  why 
apples  and  nuts  play  such  a  large  part  in  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  fun. 

Today,  though  we  no  longer  believe  in  spooky 
visitors,  we  like  to  pretend  that  we 
do  just  for  one  night  and  invoke 
their  help  in  foretelling  the  future. 

There’s  hardly  a  girl  who  hasn’t 
tried  on  Hallowe’en  night  the  tra¬ 
ditional  mirror  stunt  of  walking 
downstairs  backward,  mirror  in 
hand,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
face  of  her  future  husband. 

No  other  party  occasion  has  as 
much  farm  flavor  as  Hallowe’en. 

Decorations  for  it  are  right  at  hand 
—  cornstalks,  pumpkins,  bright  ed¬ 


it  so  as  to  throw  the  light  on 
the  sheet.  Have  ready  a  hat 
filled  with  slips  of  paper  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  all  the  guests. 

A  member  of  the  family,  dress¬ 
ed  as  a  ghost  or  a  witch,  sits  in  a  corner  of  the 
darkened  room  and  draws  out  one  slip  at  a  time, 
repeating  the  following  jingle; 

Would’st  thou  thy  fate  then  learn ? 

Dost  thou  for  thy  fate  then  yearn? 

After  the  guest  has  answered  “yes”,  the  next 

question  is  put : 

Though  for  fear  thy  cheek  grow  pale 
Will  thy  purpose  never  fail? 

Have  arranged  in  advance 
some  amusing  fortune  for 
each  person,  and  as  the  name 
is  called  and  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  answered,  act 
out  the  pre-arranged  fortune 
in  shadow  pantomine  behind 
the  sheet. 

Suggestions  for  fortunes: 


play  toward  the  other  team’s  court.  Each  side 
scores  one  point  when  its  opponents  fail  to  re¬ 
turn  balloon  or  to  keep  it  from  touching  floor. 
Balloon  is  put  in  play  by  being  served  from  the 
back  line  of  the  field  or  court.  Each  server  has 
two  trials.  A  served  balloon  may  be  assisted  by 
any  of  the  other  players  on  the  server’s  side,  and 
any  one  may  strike  the  balloon  as  many  times  in 
succession  as  is  necessary  to  get  it  over  the  sheet. 
A  successful  server  continues  serving  until  his 
side  allows  the  ball  to  touch  the  floor,  or  fails  to 
return  it  to  the  opponents.  Then  the  other  side 
serves.  Players  on  a  side  take  turns  in  serving. 
Warning:  Remove  the  smaller  breakable  objects 
from  the  room  in  which  this  game  is  played ! 

Peanut  Game 

Have  several  deep  dishes  filled  with  unshelled 
peanuts.  Distribute  small  ( Turn  to  Page  22) 


Indemnities 

Recently  Paid 


Oliver  Beaunoyer,  Bristol.  N.  H. _ $  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — bruised  arms  and  head 
Tilton  D.  Scott  Est.,  Morristown,  N.  Y.„  1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Helen  Lovenguth,  Sherman,  N.  Y -  68.57 

Auto  accident — frac.  shoulder,  cuts  &  bums 

George  W.  Eude,  Becket,  Mass.  _  40.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Bertha  Eude,  Becket.  Mass.  _  60.00 

Auto  accident— injuries 

Hyman  Smith,  R.  I,  Columbia,  Conn -  20.00 

Wagon  accident — bruises  and  lacerations 

Hattie  B.  Wallace,  Box  63,  Norwood,  N.  H.  14.28 

Auto  overturned — injuries 

Mary  B.  Carpenter,  R.  I,  Newmarket,  N.  H.  20.00 

Auto  overturned — bruised  side 

Ruth  St.  John,  W.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _  27.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  arm 

Lizzie  Reynolds,  Orwell,  N.  Y.  _  42.86 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face,  gen.  bruises 
Harold  D.  Rome,  Grove  St.,  Sussex,  N.  J.  16.43 
Struck  by  auto — cut  legs 

Thomas  W.  Howell,  Florida,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  Cora  Palmer,  So.  Westerlo,  N.  Y. _  90.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  &  inj.  skull 

Albert  W.  Tillford,  Amenia,  N.  Y. _  64.28 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 

Edith  Swartout,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  _  11.43 

Auto  collision — inj.  face,  scalp  and  knee 
George  F.  Hemmer  Est.,  R.  2,  Central 

Square,  N.  Y.  _ _  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

George  A.  Dutton  Est.,  Rochester,  N.  H.__  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Mrs.  Lulu  F.  Mills,  Sheffield,  Mass.  _  8.57 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Mrs.  Susie  H.  Curtis,  Lebanon,  N.  H. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

W.  E.  Hubbard,  Lebanon,  N.  H.  .  30.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  bowels 

Richard  W.  Martin,  E.  Brownfield,  Me _  75.71 

Auto  struck  tree — comp.  frac.  nasal  bone 
Allen  R.  Strong,  R.  2,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  10.00 
Auto  collision — contusions  &  lacerations 

Clare  Palmiter,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  leg 

Clifton  B.  Tolman,  R.  I,  Moira,  N.  Y.  __  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  arm  ' 

Gertrude  K.  Lowell,  Box  64,  Wolcott,  Vt._.  '  40.00 

Wagon  overturned — sprained  ankle 

Irving  Markowsky,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

Chester  H.  Smith,  Box 45,  Cornish  Flat,  N.H.  37.14 
Auto  collision — sprained  back 

Norman  Harding,  Box  75,  Detroit,  Me _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  shoulder,  inj.  throat 

Anna  A.  Field,  Box  35,  Detroit,  Me _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  contusions 

Ed.  St.  Pierre,  R.  4,  St.  Albans,  Vt _  20.00 

Wagon  accident — inj.  back 

Joel  A.  Roberts,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt.  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerated  neck 

Edna  S.  Turner,  R.  3,  Chester,  Mass.  _  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  gen.  contusions 
Stella  Boutwell,  Box  145,  Castleton,  Vt._.  10.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Thomas  D.  O’Brien,  R.  42,  Sugar  Run,  Pa.  85.71 

Auto  hit  pole — injuries 

Ignatz  Ludwig,  Box  191,  Milford,  Pa _  18.57 

Truck  accident — contusion  left  knee 

Beatrice  M.  Davidson,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.__  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Ralph  Trudeau,  Box  518,  Newport,  N,  H.-_  20.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  dental  process 

Alma  LeGoff  East  Brownfield,  Me.  _  20.00 

Auto  overturned — contused  chest  &  arms 
Henry  W.  Schrader,  Box  323,  Otto,  ft.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  hit  culvert — cuts  and  bruises 

Charles  Cutuli,  fi.  2.  Fulton,  M.  V _  20.00 

.Auto  ran  into  creek — inj.  ho-i?  V  hand 

Roscoe  Sawyer,  E.  Jaffrey,  NL  H-.  _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Mrs.  Dora  Crawford,  Canton,  Pa.  _  30.00 

Travel  accident — injuries 

Esther  Field,  147  Mill  St.,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  7.14 

Auto  hit  pole — contiykms  and  shock 

Robert  J.  Cole,  R.  3,  Owego,  N.  Y.  _  130.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  knee 

Roland  F.  Burke,  Lebanon,  N.  K. _  28.57 

Struck  by  auto — cut  scalp  &  abrasions 

Mrs.  Zoe  Savage,  Storrs,  Conn.  _  20.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Dora  Brady,  R.  I,  Waddington,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  side 

Henry  A.  Cook,  Brandon,  Vt.  _  40.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — inj.  neck  and 
shoulders 

Mrs.  Mabel  Preston,  Wickatunk,  N.  J _  70.00 

Auto  collision — cut  arm,  leg,  frac.  ribs 

(Paid  Under  the  Farm  Implement  Policy) 

Mike  Kulpa,  R.  I,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  _  7.14 

Gored  by  bull — injuries 

Fred  Fenner.  R.  I,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — sprained  foot  &  ankle 

John  A.  Noyes,  R.  I.  Ijamsville,  Md.  _  30.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  ribs,  inj.  elbow 


A.  A.  Associates 

Poughkeepsie,  n.  Y. 
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DELICIOUS 

served  on 

Pancakes 
Waffles 
Sliced  Bread 
Biscuits 
etc. 


ALL  GROCERS 
SELL  KARO 


Fall  Fun  ! 


( Continued  from  Page  20) 


hatpins  to  the  guests  and  give  each 
one  minute  in  which  to  spear  as  many 
peanuts  as  possible.  Winner  is  one  get¬ 
ting  biggest  score.  If  the  party  is 
large,  set  up  tables  for  four,  as  for 
bridge,  one  dish  of  peanuts  to  each 
table.  At  word  “Go”,  all  tables  start, 
each  person  at  a  table  taking  his  turn 
and  returning  peanuts  to  dish  after 
counting  his  score.  Partners’  scores 
are  added  together,  and  high  pair  move 
to  next  table,  and  so  on.  Total  highest 
score  takes  prize.  (This  game  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds  and  results  in 
uproarious  fun). 


3.  Blindfold  someone  and  have  him 
sit  in  a  chair.  Tell  him  he  is  going  to 
be  lifted  up  in  the  air.  Have  two  or 
three  others  lift  the  chair  just  a  little 
way  from  floor  and  tell  person  seated 
to  jump.  He  will  think  he  is  high  up 
and  give  a  jump  which  will  land  him 
on  the  floor  with  a  bang. 

A  “Treasure  Hunt”,  either  indoors  or 
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outdoors,  is  a  good  way  to  wind  up  the 
games.  This  gives  the  hostess  a  chance 
to  slip  away  and  bring  on  the  refres 
ments. 

EditoiUs  Note  :  There  are  several  source! 
of  additional  games  and  ideas  for  parties 
The  National  Recreation  Association,  3^ 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  so® 
free  material  and  some  for  which  charg 
is  made.  The  Department  of  Rural  Socia 
Organization  at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  has  sug 
gestions  for  all  kinds  of  parties  whic] 
will  be  sent  without  cost  to  New  Yor] 
State  residents.  Residents  of  other  state 
in  the  Northeast  can  get  similar  materia 
by  writing  to  their  own  State  College 
Agriculture. 


For  Fall  Wear 


Blow  Hard 

Have  a  lot  of  leaves.  Divide  group 
into  two  teams;  put  leaves  on  floor  and 
let  them  try  their  wind  by  seeing  which 
can  blow  the  most  leaves  on  to  the 
other  team’s  side.  Winning  team  is  one 
with  fewest  leaves  at  end  of  allotted 
time  ( about  3  minutes ) . 

Bobbing  for  Apples 

Have  a  lot  of  apples  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  well  polished.  Bring  in 
large  basin  or  tub  of  water  and  put 
apples  into  it.  At  one  side  of  tub  place 
a  chair  with  its  back  to  the  tub.  Have 
each  guest  kneel  on  chaii,  leaning  over 
back  of  it  with  a  fork  in  mouth  One 
person  stirs  apples  to  keep  them  whirl¬ 
ing  in  water,  and  object  is  for  person 
on  chair  to  spear  one  as  they  go  around. 
There  cafi  be  several  rounds  of  this 
and  finders  are  keepers  ;of  the  apples). 

This  game  can  be  made  still  more 
fun  by  making  a  narrow  slit  in  the  side 
of  each  apple  and  inserting  in  each  the 
name  of  a  guest.  There  should  be  one 
tub,  for  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  the 
boys  spearing  for  the  girl’s  names,  and 
the  girls  vice  versa. 

Alphabet  Game 

Game  consists  in  giving  each  person, 
in  turn,  one  minute  to  think  of  all  the 
words  he  can  which  commence  with  a 
certain  letter.  Have  some  one  act  as 
leader  to  give  out  letters  and  time  each 
one.  For  example,  Johnny  Jones  is 
given  the  letter  C,  and  immediately 
starts  to  reel  off  aloud  every  word  he 
can  think  of  beginning  with  C  —  cat, 
cook,  crate,  corn,  calf,  etc.  Give  each 
a  different  letter  and  keep  score  on 
how  many  words  each  has  to  his  credit. 
Winner  has  largest  number  of  words 
per  minute.  This  game  is  fun  for  both 
grownups  and  youngsters. 

Jananese  Tag 

Players  scatter  about.  One  who  is 
“it”  tries  to  tag  some  one.  The  tagged 
one  becomes  “it”  and  must  place  his 
hand  on  the  spot  where  he  was  tagged, 
and  in  this  position  must  try  to  tag 
another.  He  is  only  released  from  this 
position  when  he  succeeds  in  tagging 
another  who  in  turn  becomes  “it”  and 
must  put  his  hand  on  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  tagged,  and  so  on. 

Stunts 

No  Hallowe’en  party  is  complete 
without  stunts.  Here  are  some  fun 
makers : 

1.  Have  each  guest  in  turn  lie  flat  on 
his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
try  to  dislodge  a  dime  from  the  end  of 
his  nose.  Not  allowed  to  move  any¬ 
thing  except  his  face  in  the  attempt. 
Looks  easy  but  is  almost  impossible. 

2.  Have  someone  sit  on  a  chair  and 
tell  her  that  she  is  going  to  be  initiated 
into  a  club.  Make  her  imitate  various 
animal  noises  —  meow  like  a  cat,  moo 
like  a  cow,  baa  like  a  sheep.  Last  have 
her  cackle  like  a  hen  that  has  just  laid 
an  egg.  Then  ask  her  to  move  to  an¬ 
other  chair  which  has  been  placed  op¬ 
posite  her.  While  she  is  moving,  quick¬ 
ly  place  an  egg  on  chair  vacated.  This 
is  guaranteed  to  cause  embarrassment 
to  the  victim  and  fun  for  the  onlookers. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2533  is  excellent  for  one  of  those  casual  day 
dresses,  made  in  black  satin-back  crepe  with  its  wool-like  effect  upper¬ 
most.  A  vestee  of  white  slipper  satin  that  buttons  from  neck  to  waist  is 
both  smart  and  becoming  while  the  tied  collar  is  very  young  and  flattering 
and  repeats  the  white  satin.  The  new  front  fullness  in  the  skirt  is  pro¬ 
duced  through  pleats.  Pattern  sizes  are  14;'  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  contrasting. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2548  is  the  perfect  find  for  smart  young  wo¬ 
men.  The  original  is  of  wool  jersey  in  smoke  gray;  it  might  just  as  well 
be  in  navy  blue  or  lipstick  red  jersey.  Every  detail  of  the  garment  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  styles  of  the  moment.  The  pattern  is  available  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material. 

SWAGGER  COAT  SUIT  PATTERN  NO.  3134  provides  for  an  attrac¬ 
tive  ensemble  of  nubby  woolen  mixture  in  purple,  wine  and  gray.  The 
tailored  skirt  is  smartly  buttoned  in  front.  The  coat,  which  will  serve 
more  than  one  purpose  is  youthful  with  its  swagger  lines.  It  is  also  very 
easy  to  make  because  of  its  raglan  sleeves.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  54-inch  material  with  2%  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  book. 
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M ore  V egetable  Recipes  by  H.R 


Dear  Mrs.  Huckett : 

I  have  tried  the  vegetable  recipes  in 
your  article,  Garden  Sass,  (July  20)  by 
H.  R.  and  feel  I  must  write  and  tell  you 
how  good,  and  economical  they  were.  I 
have  never  tried  anything  from  magazine 
recipes  which  was  so  practical  and  de¬ 
licious  as  these  dishes  by  H.  R.  When 
will  you  publish  more  of  H.  R.’s  recipes* 
Please  answer.  Miss  J.  D.,  New  York. 

Nettie’s  Potato  Soup 

Dice  1  slice  salt  pork  or  bacon  into 
kettle.  Let  fry  until  golden  brown, 
stirring  often.  Remove  to  low  heat, 
dice  1  large  potato.  1  medium  onion 
and  1  small  carrot  into  pork.  Barely 
cover  with  boiling  salted  water  and 
cook  uncovered  until  vegetables  are 
very  tender.  Add  1  cup  rich  milk,  heat 
and  serve.  Serves  1  generously,  multi¬ 
ply  ingredients  by  number  of  persons 
to  be  served. 

Corn  Hash 

When  warming  up  cold  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  add  1  cup  cooked  corn  just  be¬ 
fore  potatoes  are  taken  from  stove. 
Sprinkle  top  liberally  writh  melted  but¬ 
ter. 

Bean  Sandwich  Filling 

Soak  2  cups  white  beans  overnight. 
In  morning,  place  in  kettle  with  2 
pounds  sliced  salt  pork  and  M  cup 


Knitting  Goes  Stylish 

Brother  or  Sister  Slip-on  Jiffy-knit 
Sweater  B-861  is  easily  and  quickly 
knitted  and  is  just  what  little  folks 
heed  for  cool  autumn  days  or  for  ex¬ 
tra  winter  use.  Sizes  are  3,  4,  5  or  6 
years;  colors  are  white,  delft  blue, 
maize  and  salmon.  Price  75c  per  kit 
which  includes  Shetland  floss  enough 
to  make  a  sweater.  For  sizes  7,  8,  9 
or  10  years  and  colors  amber  red,  ma- 
lacca  brown,  navy  or  Lanvin  green, 
the  price  is  $1.00  per  kit.  Package 
includes  yarn  and  the  instructions,  and 
are  available  only  in  the  colors  men¬ 
tioned. 

For  material  for  either  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  send  your  order  to  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  * American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

*  *  * 

A  well  illustrated  booklet  explaining 
important  first  steps  in  the  handicrafts 
of  knitting,  crocheting  and  embroidery, 
may  be  had  free  upon  request  from 
the  Embroidery  Department.  Please 
enclose  three  cents  for  mailing. 


sugar.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  beans  and  pork  are  so  tender 
as  to  fall  apart.  Use  as  little  water 
as  possible.  Turn  beans  and  pork  in¬ 
to  bread  tin  molds,  let  cool  and  harden. 
Slice  with  sharp  knife  and  use  as  any 
meat  loaf.  Serve  with  ketchup. 

Cottage  Cheese  —  Vegetable  Casserole 

Put  layer  of  cooked  carrots  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  buttered  glass  baking-dish, 
cover  with  layer  of  corn,  then  layer  of 
seasoned  cottage  cheese,  layer  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Repeat  until  dish  is  filled; 
cover  generously  with  buttered  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  45  minutes  in  slow 
oven.  Carrots  may  be  omitted  and  any 
other  cooked  vegetable  substituted,  or 
just  corn  and  tomatoes  may  be  used. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Lima  Bean  Casserole 

Soak  2  cups  dried  lima  beans  over¬ 
night  or  use  3  cups  freshly  shelled 
limas.  Cover  with  boiling  salted 
water,  add  M  lb.  chopped  salt  pork, 
1  minced  onion  and  2  tablespoons  green 
pepper.  Cook  until  beans  are  tender. 
Pour  bean  mixture  into  greased  cas¬ 
serole,  pour  1  cup  fresh  or  canned 
tomatoes  over  beans.  Sprinkle  top 
thickly  with  buttered  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  30  minutes. 

Mother’s  Egg  Cabbage 

Shred  finely  1  small  firm  head  of 
cabbage.  Cook  quickly  in  salted  water 
until  barely  tender.  Put  in  baking 
dish,  add  3  beaten  eggs,  1  cup  thin 
cream  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Beat  well  together  and  bake  slowly 
for  30  minutes. 

Greens,  German  Style 

Chop  coarsely  1  pint  cooked  greens 
or  1  quart  raw  greens.  ( Beet  greens, 
chard,  etc.,  if  cooked  —  lettuce,  en¬ 
dive  or  young  cabbage  if  uncooked). 
Dice  V2  lb.  salt  pork  into  frying  pan, 
fry  to  a  golden  brown,  add  1  large 
chopped  onion  and  V2  cup  good  vine¬ 
gar.  Let  come  to  boil  and  pour  over 
greens.  Toss  greens  until  coated  with 
dressing,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Garnish  with  hard  cooked  egg  slices 
or  strips  of  fried  bacon. — H.  R. 


Modern 

.Etiquette 

by  Roberta  Lee -  ■  ■■ 

1.  Is  a  mere  “thank  you”  sufficient  when 
a  man  in  a  public  conveyance  gives  his 
seat  to  a  woman? 

2.  Does  the  man  or  the  woman  decide 
whether  or  not  to  shake  hands  when  be¬ 
ing  introduced? 

3.  By  whom  should  the  wedding  engage¬ 
ment  be  announced,  and  what  is  the  prop¬ 
er  way  to  do  so? 

4.  Is  it  customary  to  celebrate  wooden 
wedding  anniversaries? 

5.  How  and  when  should  a  bridegroom 
offer  his  fee  to  the  clergyman  who  per¬ 
forms  the  ceremony? 

6.  When  children  are  visiting  their  eld¬ 
ers,  and  dinner  is  announced,  should  the 
children  be  seated  first? 

7.  When  should  men  lift  their  hats  to 
other  men? 

8.  May  a  girl  wear  mourning  for  a  fiance 
who  has  died? 

9.  When  passing  a  plate  for  a  second 
helping,  is  it  correct  to  leave  the  knife 
and  fork  on  the  plate? 

10.  What  is  the  correct  way  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  man  to  a  woman? 

11.  Should  toothpicks  be  used  at  dinner? 

12.  Is  it  considered  good  form  to  shake 
hands  with  gloves  on? 

13.  Is  it  all  right  for  a  man  to- touch  his 
hat  when  greeting  a  woman  acquaint¬ 
ance? 

Answers  to  Questions 

1.  Yes,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  though 
she  should  express  genuine  appreciation, 
and  not  accept  the  seat  as  though  she 


were  granting  a  favor  by  doing  so,  or 
that  the  courtesy  was  expected. 

2.  The  woman,  always. 

3.  The  engagement  should  be  announced 
by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  verbally  to 
friends,  by  intimate  notes  to  relatives  and 
distant  friends,  and  publicly  through  the 
local  newspapers. 

4.  No;  it  is  sometimes  dohe,  but  is  not 
customary. 

5.  He  gives  an  envelope  containing  the 
money  to  his  “best  man”  who  gives  it  to 
the  clergyman  after  the  ceremony. 

6.  No;  well-bred  children,  those  that  are 
welcome  in  other  homes,  are  taught  to 
stand  until  the  grown-ups  are  seated. 

7.  When  they  meet  clergymen,  elderly 
men,  or  superiors  in  office. 

8.  Yes,  if  she  wishes  to  do  so. 

9.  Yes;  under  no  circumstances  should 
used  silver  be  placed  on  the  table  cover. 

10.  The  man  is  invariably  presented  to 
the  woman.  The  only  exceptions  are 
when  a  woman  is  introduced  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  a  cardinal, 
or  to  a  reigning  sovereign. 

11.  Never  in  the  presence  of  others. 

12.  It  is  not  correct  to  remove  the  glove 
before  offering  the  hand,  as  this  necessi¬ 
tates  an  awkward  pause.  Just  shake 
hands  and  forget  the  glove. 

13.  No;  it  is  unmannerly  and  lazy. 


Today  in  | 

|  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 
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Plant  Spring  Bulbs  Now 

I  MUST  get  that  ground  spaded  up 
today,  with  well-rotted  manure  well 
worked  in,  if  I  expect  any  great  amount 
of  bulbs  to  bloom  early  next  spring. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  won’t  be  any 
flowers  unless  I  get  my  bulbs  in  before 
the  ground  freezes.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  they  seem  to  know  when  to  come 
up,  and  even  if  I  am  a  little  early 
about  getting  them  into  the  ground  now 
they  will  know  enough  to  poke  their 
heads  up  at  the  right  time  next  spring. 
In  spite  of  the  miraculous  new  daffo¬ 
dils  which  I  saw  last  spring  at  flower 
shows,  I  am  still  very  partial  to  many 
of  our  old  familiar  ones. 

I  would  have  to  travel  long  and  see 
many  others  to  find  one  better  or  even 
as  good  as  King  Alfred,  that  beautiful 
monarch  of  daffodils  with  its  long 
golden  trumpet  and  surrounding  gold¬ 
en  petals.  It  has  a  beautiful  way  of 
holding  up  its  head  that  no  other  seems 
quite  to  equal.  Other  old  favorites 
all  yellow,  long  trumpet,  are  Olympia 
and  Emperor.  A  good  old  standby, 
early  flowering,  free  multiplying,  all 
yellow  but  with  short  trumpet,  is  Sir 
Watkin. 

Some  of  the  bicolors,  yellow  trumpet 
and  white  petals,  which  I  have  found 
satisfactory,  are  Spring  Glory,  Glory 
of  Sassenheim  and  Van  Waveren’s 
Giant,  although  the  last  named  one 
bows  its  head  even  into  the  dust  be¬ 
fore  a  heavy  rain  storm  or  wind. 

A  good  bicolor  with  a  shallow  cup 
is  Whitewell,  while  good  all-whites  are 
Queen  of  the  North  and  White  Lady. 
When  I  feel  a  little  richer  I  want  to 
get  at  least  one  bulb  of  John  Evelyn, 
a  handsome  white  with  shallow  ruffled 
yellow  cup;  also  Gertie  Millar  which 
answers  the  same  description  and  Beer- 
sheba,  a  snowy  all  white  with  a  long 
trumpet. 

Here  are  some  highly  satisfactory 
smaller  flowering  narcissi  known  as 
Poet’s  (poeticus)  and  the  Poetaz  va¬ 
rieties;  Pheasant  Eye  (recurvus);  Or¬ 
ange  Cup  and  Horace. 

I  might  add  other  new  daffodils 
which  I  specially  liked  at  last  Spring’s 
shows:  Citronella,  Robert  Sydenham, 
Croesus,  Red  Chief,  Campennelle  Odor- 
us,  Expectation,  Concordia,  Hera, 
Thalia  and  Red  Guard. 
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In  these  modern  times 
it  doesn’t  seem  fair  that 
any  woman  should 
be  expected  to  wash 
clothes  by  slow,  old- 
fashioned,  back-break¬ 
ing  methods . . .  when  a 
motor  can  do  this  hard 
work  quickly  and  easily. 

For  homes  without  electric¬ 
ity,  mos  t  manufacturers 
equip  their  washers  with 
Briggs  8C  Stratton  4-cycle  gas- 
oline  motors.  So  simple  a 
child  can  operate  them.  Ab¬ 
solutely  dependable — nearly 
a  half  million  in  use. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  his  latest  models  today 
—  insist  tha  t  the  model  you 
buy  is  equipped  with  a  time- 
tried  Briggs  Stratton  4-cycle 
gasoline  engine. 

BRIGGS  Sc 
STRATTON 
CORP. 


Milwaukee, 
W isconsin 


FREE  recive  booklet  on  request. 


COLONIAL  wmLASscs 


Colonial  Molasses  Co.  Inc..  616  Kent  Ave.,  B'klyn.  N.Y. 


IRRITATIONS 


Quickly  Relieved  and, 
^  Healing  Promoted 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big  -  Heart  TALES 


4 _  _ 

) Nhen  We  Cut  a  Few  Melons 


ATERMELONS  and  muskmelons 
sometimes  ripen  in  Maine,  but  not 
always.  It  has  to  be  a  “melon  year.’’ 

At  the  old  farm  Addison  and  I  plant¬ 
ed  a  few  hills  of  melons  every  spring, 
usually  out  in  the  tall  com  or  in  some 
nook  of  the  farm,  where  the  boys  of 
the  vicinity  would  not  be  likely  to  find 
them.  If  we  protected  them  from  the 
squash-bugs,  we  raised  melons  of  a 
sort,  but  they  seldom  ripened  fully. 

Our  greatest  melon  year  was  1872, 
the  year  when  General  Grant  was  re¬ 
elected  President.  That  was  also  the 
year  when  the  national  Prohibition 
party  first  appeared  in  the  political 
history  of  our  country.  It  held  its  con¬ 
vention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  James  Black  of  Pennsylvania  for 
President  and  John  Russell  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  Vice-President.  Its  platform 
covered  an  entire  page  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  —  probably  the  longest 
platform  that  has  ever  been  written. 
People  said  of  it  jocosely  that  “the 
platform  went  clean  round  the  meeting¬ 
house.’’  Our  Maine  meeting-houses  us¬ 
ually  had  a  platform  only  across  the 
front. 

That  was  the  first  political  platform 
that  came  out  boldly  for  civil  service 
reform  and  for  woman  suffrage,  as  well 
as  for  prohibiting,  by  a  national  law, 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  Indeed,  it  was 
filled  with  reform  measures.  At  the  old 
squire’s  we  thought  it  the  finest  plat¬ 
form  that  we  had  ever  read. 

I  was  not  old  enough  by  several  years 
to  vote,  but  after  reading  the  platform 
I  became  an  ardent  Prohibitionist — a 
fact  which  I  mention  here  because  of 
its  connection  with  our  great  crop  of 
melons  and  the  difficulties  I  fell  into 
at  my  debut  as  a  political  partizan. 

That  year  we  had  organized  a 
Watchman’s  Temperance  Club  and 
built  a  temperance  hall  at  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  temperance  question 
therefore  loomed  large  among  us.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  apt  to  think  that  the  cause  that 
they  favor  will  win.  Addison  and  I 
actually  believed  that  the  new  Prohibi¬ 
tion  party  would  “sweep”  the  country 
in  the  November  elections,  §md  that 
James  Black  would  be  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Our  melons  that  year  were  planted 
on  a  burned  tract  up  in  the  edge 
of  the  great  woods.  The  preceding 
fall  a  party  of  hunters,  camping  in  one 
of  the  old  squire’s  forest  lots  on  Lur- 
vey’s  Stream,  had  carelessly  set  the 
woods  on  fire — an  “accident”  that  hap¬ 
pened  nearly  every  autumn  after 
sportsmen  from  the  city  began  to  come 
to  Maine. 

“Looks  like  a  good  place  to  plant 
something,”  Addison  remarked.  “No 
weeds,  and  no  hoeing  to  do.” 

“We  might  plant  some  melons  up 
here,”  I  suggested.  “Nobody  would 
find  them  if  we  kept  still  about  it.” 

A  fortnight  later  we  got  six  pack¬ 
ages  of  melon-seed  at  the  village,  and 
on  May  25th  made  a  trip  to  the  turn¬ 
ed-over  tract  and  planted  sixty  hills. 

The  distance  from  home  to  the  tract 
was  nearly  three  miles;  and  after  going 
up  to  plant  the  seed,  one  thing  and 
another  prevented  our  making  the  trip 
again  till  about  the  first  of  August. 
Then,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  we  walk¬ 
ed  up  there.  We  hardly  expected  to 
find  anything  of  our  melon  hills;  we 
were  therefore  astonished  at  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  with  which  they  had  grown. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  vines.  By  this 
time  the  melons  themselves  had  form¬ 
ed;  the  black,  burned  soil  among  the 
charred  logs  was  dotted  with  more  than 
a  thousand  of  them. 

“This  is  a  sight!”  Addison  exclaimed, 


as  we  went  on  from  hill  to  hill;  we 
had  put  the  hills  twenty  feet  apart  or 
more.  “If  frost  holds  off  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  shall  have  melons  enough  for 
the  whole  town!  But  don’t  tell  any¬ 
body  yet  a  while.” 

By  September  9th  the  melons  were 
ripe  enough  to  eat;  that  is  as  early  as 
melons  ever  ripen  in  Maine.  We  drove 
up  twice,  as  near  the  patch  as  we  could 
go  with  a  team,  and  hauled  home  loads 
of  them  for  ourselves  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors. 

On  the  evening  of  September  10th 
the  Prohibitionists  held  a  rally  at  their 
new  hall.  The  place  was  crowded,  not 
by  Prohibitionists  only,  but  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  parties.  Several  of 
them  had  come  to  quiz  the  “temperance 
roosters,”  as  they  called  us,  and  to 
make  a  disturbance.  • 

Young  Mr.  Furniss,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergyman,  spoke  eloquently  for 
temperance,  and  was  followed  by  a 
Methodist,  Elder  Witham.  Some  one 
then  called  for  Addison.  He  gave  cer¬ 
tain  startling  statistics,  and  for  a 
youth,  made  a  pretty  good  address. 

There  was  hearty  applause,  and  there 
were  jeers  also.  When  Addison  sat 
down,  our  chief  opponent,  Tibbetts, 
shouted,  “Now  let’s  hear  tother  young 
rooster!” 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  tried 
to  speak  in  public,  but  Tibbetts’s  note 
of  derision  so  nettled  me  that  before 
I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  was  on 
my  feet,  freeing  my  mind  about  Tib¬ 
betts’s  behavior  in  the  school  district. 
The  temperance  side  cheered  me;  there 
was  also  ironical  crowing  and  some 
booing;  but  I  went  on  freeing  my  mind, 
and  wound  up  by  saying  that  after 
election  there  would  be  a  different  state 
of  things.  “For  James  Black  is  going 
to  be  the  next  President,”  said  I,  con¬ 
fidently.  “There  is  going  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  prohibition  law.” 

“What  will  you  bet  on  it?”  cried 
Tibbetts. 

I  hesitated.  The  old  squire  sat  there, 
listening.  He  had  often  told  us  what 
he  thought  of  betting. 


“Does  the  young  rooster  dare  to  risk 
five  dollars  on  it?”  Tibbetts  called  out, 
tauntingly. 

An  older,  more  experienced  speaker 
would  have  passed  such  a  question  by 
without  heeding  it,  but  it  stung  me. 
“I’m  not  a  sporting  character,”  I  re¬ 
torted.  “I  don’t  bet.  But  I  am  sure 
James  Black  will  be  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent — and  if  he  isn’t  elected,  I’ll  set  up 
the  watermelons  for  everybody  here.” 

Both  sides  shouted,  “Good  enough!” 
and  they  all  came  round  and  patted  me 
on  the  back — all  but  Tibbetts.  He  hat¬ 
ed  Addison  and  me  too  sincerely  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  us  when  we 
met  on  the  road. 

Going  home  that  night,  I  expected 
that  Addison  would  chide  me,  as  half 
the  melons  were  his,  but  he  did  not;  he 
merely  grinned.  Even  the  old  squire 
gave  me  a  sympathetic  look.  “Better 
have  your  melons  ready,  my  son,”  he 
said  to  me,  with  an  odd  smile. 
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During  the  next  five  or  six  weeks 
I  heard  a  good  deal  about  my  offer. 
Every  one  I  met  upon  the  highway 
rallied  me  about  the  melons,  asking 
how  they  were  coming  on.  At  home 
not  only  Addison,  but  Ellen,  Theodora, 
and  even  the  old  squire,  appeared  to 
find  something  humorous  in  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Addison,  however,  stood  by  me  quite 
loyally.  “You’re  in  for  it  now,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  keep  those  melons  some¬ 
how.”  As  frosts  were  sure  to  come 
within  a  few  days,  he  and  I  went  up 
to  the  tract,  dragged  all  the  Giant  Red- 
hearts  together,  and  piled  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch.  We  then  cut  fir 
boughs,  and  covered  the  entire  heap 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Twice  afterward,  when  in  October 
the  nights  got  colder,  we  went  up  and 
piled  more  boughs  on  the  heap,  till  it 
looked  like  a  huge  wigwam.  We  also 
threw  on  poles,  to  hold  the  boughs 


down  close.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  melons  in  the  pile. 

Election  Tuesday  came,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  matter  of  history.  Grant  and 
Wilson  received  about  three  million  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
votes,  Horace  Greeley  and  Gratz  Brown 
two  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand.  In  twenty-two  states 
Black  and  Russell  had  so  few  votes  that 
no  returns  were  made  of  them.  Even 
in  Maine  they  received  less  than  two 
thousand,  and  the  returns  gave  them 
but  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eight  in  the  whole  country. 

The  result  of  that  election  astounded 
Addison  and  me.  For  several  days  we 
could  not  believe  that  Black  and  Rus¬ 
sell  had  polled  so  few  votes!  I  was  so 
chagrined  that  for  a  time  I  stayed 
close  at  home,  and  would  not  go  out 
in  public.  When  I  did  venture  to  town, 
loud  calls  for  the  watermelons  greeted 
me.  “Where  are  you?”  and  “Where 
are  those  melons?”  were  the  hails  I 
received  on  all  sides. 

“You  will  have  to  face  the  music,” 
Addison  said.  “Next  time  you’d  better 
be  more  careful  what  you  say  in  pub¬ 
lic.” 

We  sent  out  word  that  the  melons 
would  be  at  the  hall  the  following  Fri¬ 
day  evening  at  seven  o’clock,  and  at 
the  old  squire’s  suggestion,  we  let  it 
be  known  that  the  occasion  was  to  be 
strictly  a  “love-feast,”  with  no  political 
talk,  taunts  or  personalities. 

Friday  afternoon  we  drove  up  as 
near  the  melon  patch  as  we  could  go 
with  the  horses  and  long  cart,  and  haul¬ 
ed  home  a  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
That  evening  we  drew  them  to  the  hall 
—  a  fitting  temperance  feast. 

We  set  the  melons  on  tables  inside, 
with  stacks  of  plates  and  knives  for 
cutting  and  passing  round.  I  also 
bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of  sugar  for 
those  who  wanted  their  melons  sweeter. 

Four  of  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
assembled;  something  to  eat  was  offer¬ 
ed  free!  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
joking  and  punning  on  watermelons 
and  temperance;  but  the  crowd  was 
good-natured,  and  everything  started 
off  well.  Addison  called  them  to  order, 
and  made  a  happy  opening  speech. 
They  shouted  loudly  for  me,  as  the 
chief  mourner,  but  I  kept  quiet.  I  had 
had  enough  politics  for  one  year,  and 
declared  that  I  had  nothing  to  say;  that 
I  had  come  there  to  cut  melons. 

The  feast  began.  I  never  saw  people 
eat  melons  faster.  Addison  and  I  had 
all  we  could  do  to  slice  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  By  eight  o’clock  we  had  cut 
a  hundred  and  forty  of  those  great 
Red-hearts  —  and  still  they  ate !  For 
November,  it  was  a  warm  night;  we 
had  to  put  up  two  or  three  of  the 
back  windows. 

A  few  minutes  after  eight  Joe  Pen- 
leigh,  one  of  the  most  rapid  melon- 
eaters,  hastily  set  his  plate  down  and 
went  out.  Presently  another  willing 
performer,  who  had  just  taken  his 
sixth  slice,  paused  and  followed  him; 
then  others,  till  they  had  a  quorum  out¬ 
doors.  Above  the  buzz  of  conversation 
in  the  hall  we  began  to  hear  sounds 
of  distress  outside.  Word  came  in  that 
Joe  and  seven  or  eight  others  were 
“awful  sick.”  Then,  as  if  at  the  touch 
of  some  evil  wand,  more  than  fifty 
others  were  attacked  by  nausea  even 
as  they  ate,  with  their  faces  buried  to 
their  ears  in  melon  rind. 

The  events  that  followed  followed 
quickly.  Although  I  never  knew,  I  al¬ 
ways  suspected  it  was  Tibbetts  who 
first  started  the  suspicion  that  the 
melons  had  been  “doctored”  on  purpose 
to  make  the  opposition  sick.  Whoever 
started  it,  the  story  was  as  a  spark  to 
gunpowder.  At  once  all  the  ill  feeling 
and  animosities  of  the  campaign  flam¬ 
ed  up.  “Those  two  roosters  have  pois¬ 
oned  the  melons!”  was  the  word  that 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  says  it’s 
his  belief  that  folks  are 
spoiled  by  this  relief,  when 
folks  are  fed  from  out  the 
store  by  Uncle  Sam,  they  work 
no  more,  he  says  that  most  of 
us  are  weak,  with  underneath 
a  lazy  streak,  if  we  can  eat 
without  no  toil  to  grow  our 
vittles  from  the  soil,  we’d  rath¬ 
er  do  it  than  to  sweat  to  earn 
the  dinners  that  we  get.  He 
says  there  ain’t  a  hired  hand 
that  he  can  git  to  work  his 
land,  the  wage  they  want  he 
cannot  pay,  and  so  they  sit 
around  all  day,  and  neighbor 
says  it’s  his  belief,  if  we  keep 
givin’  them  relief  they’ll  never 
try  to  git  no  jobs  a-plowin’ 
cobs. 

This  plan  don’t  seem  to  me 
so  bad,  folks  used  to  work  un¬ 
til  they  had  saved  up  a  sizable 
amount  and  put  it  in  a  bank 
account,  and  then  the  banks 
went  busted  so  them  folks  lost 
all  their  hard-earned  dough.  A 
lot  of  folks  were  pretty  smart, 
at  work  they  never  did  their 
part,  they’d  scheme  around  and 
speculate  and  manage  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  a  lot  of  cash  that 
others  earned,  but  now  at  last 
the  worm  has  turned.  A  lot  of 
folks  are  livin’  now  without  no  sweat  from  off  their  brow,  they  eat,  but  neither 
work,  nor  try,  like  smart  folks  did  in  days  gone  by,  we  used  to  work  before 
we  ate,  but  toil  is  now  quite  out  of  date ! 
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went  round.  For  the  moment  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  believe  it. 

In  vain  Addison  and  I  shouted  de¬ 
nials.  “They  haven’t  tasted  the  melons 
themselves!”  someone  cried. 

That  was  true;  we  had  been  too  busy 
slicing  them  for  the  others,  and  we  had 
eaten  melons  enough  before. 

“They’ve  put  ipecac  in  ’em!”  “They’ve 
put  lobeely  in  ’em!”  the  afflicted  ones 
howled. 

We  pleaded  innocence.  The  accusing 
Tibbetts  crowd  shouted  us  down.  A 
melon  rind  flew  in  our  direction,  then 
more  than  a  dozen  —  then  whole  mel¬ 
ons  —  then  plates ! 

“Scoot!”  Addison  whispered,  as  we 
stood  dodging.  He  vaulted  out  at  one 
of  the  back  windows.  I  followed  him, 
considerably  aided  by  a  monstrous 
melon.  We  ran  for  our  cart  and  horses, 
hitched  to  the  fence  a  little  way  along 
the  road.  One  of  the  halters  was  knot- 
ed  tight.  We  cut  it,  jumped  in,  and 
plied  the  whip.  It  was  dark,  but  the 
loud  rattling  of  the  large  cart  betray¬ 
ed  our  line  of  retreat;  and  some  of  the 
more  vindictive  ones  unhitched  their 
horses  and  gave  chase.  Four  teams,  I 
think,  started  after  us. 

“Catch  ’em!”  some  one  shouted. 
“Make  ’em  come  back  and  eat  some 
of  the  melons!” 

We  had  a  start  of  fully  quarter  of  a 
mile,  but  the  cart  was  a  heavy  one  and 
the  workhorses  by  no  means  swift.  We 
heard  the  shouting,  then  the  rattle  of 
the  pursuing  wagons,  and  plied  the 
whip  again.  They  gained  on  us,  al¬ 
though  we  kept  the  horses  at  a  gallop. 

About  a  mile  below  the  old  squire’s 
the  foremost  of  the  pursuing  wagons 
came  up  close  behind  us.  In  it  were 
six  or  seven  of  the  Tibbetts  crowd. 
Four  of  them  jumped  out  and  tried  to 
stop  us  by  racing  alongside  the  cart, 
but  Addison  lashed  the  horses,  and  we 
drew  away  from  them. 

The  lead  that  we  got  while  they  were 
afoot,  running,  enabled  us  to  reach  the 
gate  into  our  lane.  “Jump  and  open 
it!”  Addison  said. 

I  did  so,  and  when  the  wagon  had 
passed  through,  I  slammed  the  gate  to 
and  pinned  it  on  the  inside.  That 
bothered  the  pursuers,  for  they  did  not 
know  the  workings  of  that  old  gate  as 
well  as  I  did,  and  in  the  darkness  it 
i  took  them  some  time  to  get  it  open 
again.  We  rumbled  up  the  lane  to  the 
wagon-house  door. 

The  old  squire  had  heard  the  shout¬ 
ing  and  rattling  of  the  wagons  down 
the  road,  and  thinking  that  the  team 
had  run  away,  came  hurriedly  from  the 
house.  “What’s  the  trouble?”  he  cried. 

“They  are  chasing  us,”  Addison  re¬ 
plied.  “They  think  that  we  have  play¬ 
ed  a  trick  with  the  melons,  to  make 
every  one  sick.” 

“What!  But — but — you  didn’t?”  the 
old  squire  exclaimed. 

“No,  indeed,  we  didn’t!”  Addison  re¬ 
plied,  indignantly. 

The  old  gentleman  had  rolled  back 
the  wagon-house  door;  we  drove  in 
and  I  shut  it.  By  this  time,  however, 
our  pursuers  were  in  the  yard,  shout¬ 
ing,  “Come  out,  you  sneaks!  You’ve 
got  to  eat  your  part  of  the  melons! 
You’ve  got  to  go  back  and  take  a  dose 
of  your  own  medicine!” 

It  looked  like  trouble,  then  and  there; 
but  the  old  squire  rolled  the  door  open 
wide,  and  stepped  out. 

“There’s  no  trick  been  played  on  you. 
You’re  wholly  mistaken,”  he  said,  firm¬ 
ly. 

Our  would-be  captors  rushed  up  to 
the  doorway.  “Don’t  you  set  foot  in¬ 
side  this  building!”  the  old  squire  shout¬ 
ed!  and  barred  the  way.  “You  are 
wrong,  I  tell  you.  I  warn  you  to  stop.” 

So  determined  was  he  that  the  fel¬ 
lows  obeyed. 

“This  matter  is  going  to  be  fully 
looked  into,”  the  old  squire  said  to 
them,  “but  there  must  be  no  violence. 
I  will  go  back  to  the  hall  with  you.  If 
any  one  is  sick,  we  must  send  for  a 


doctor  instead  of  fighting.”  He  turned 
to  Addison  and  me.  “Light  a  lantern 
and  hitch  up  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
driving  wagon.” 

We  made  haste  to  do  so,  and  the  old 
gentleman  drove  to  the  hall  with  our 
late  adversaries.  He  thought  it  better 
for  us  not  to  go  with  him,  but  for  the 
present  to  keep  out  of  the  public  eye. 

No  one  had  died,  but  several  of  the 
melon-eaters  were  still  lying  painfully 
ill  on  the  ground  about  the  hall,  and 
two  physicians  had  been  summoned. 

The  medical  men,  however,  were  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  diagnose  the  malady 
as  we  had  been.  The  melons  that  re¬ 
mained  uneaten  were  examined.  There 
were  no  signs  of  foul  play  —  no  little 
holes  where  ipecac  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed,  nor  other  suspicious  marks. 

One  of  the  doctors  —  young  Doctor 
Green  —  carried  home  two  of  the  mel¬ 
ons,  to  examine  more  carefully  the  next 
day.  He  became  so  fully  convinced 
that  they  were  as  nature  produced 
them  that  he  partook  of  them  liber¬ 
ally  himself  —  and  soon  was  a  dis¬ 
tressingly  sick  man. 

When  he  was  better,  Doctor  Green 
drove  up  to  the  old  squire’s  and  asked 
us  numerous  questions  about  the  mel¬ 


ons:  where  they  grew,  what  fertilizers 
were  used,  and  so  on.  Addison  and  I 
told  everything,  even  to  the  way  we 
had  kept  the  melons  covered  with  fir 
boughs  for  four  weeks. 

When  the  doctor  heard  this  fact,  he 
and  the  old  squire  at  once  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  melons  had 
“sweated,”  or,  at  any  rate,  had  lain 
covered  toe  long,  and  had  undergone  a 
chemical  change. 

Addison  and  I  were  thus  exonerated. 
The  doctors  and  most  others  held  us 
to  be  innocent  of  intentional  wrong¬ 
doing;  yet  so  prone  are  many  persons 
to  believe  the  worst,  that  for  years 
afterward  some  of  the  sufferers  clung 
to  the  suspicion  that  we  two  had  “doc¬ 
tored”  the  melons. 

As  a  result  of  our  “love-feast,”  the 
new  temperance  hall  was  pretty  nearly 
a  wreck  indoors.  I  never  saw  a  worse¬ 
looking  place  than  it  was  when  we 
went  to  help  clean  up  things  the  next 
afternoon.  In  the  skirmish  of  the  night 
before  so  many  big  Red-hearts  had 
been  smashed  that  the  hall  looked  like 
a  battle-field  after  hideous  slaughter. 

The  episode  cured  me  of  political 
wagers,  although  in  this  case  I  had 
stood  only  to  lose. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Part  of  last  year’s  steer  crop  at  Sunnygables.  A  representative  of  the  Producers’ 
Livestock  Commission  Company  described  these  animals  as  desirable  type  feed¬ 
er  steers,  carrying  not  too  much  flesh  and  worth  around  nine  cents  a  pound. 


THIS  is  going  to  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  column  to  write.  I  want 
to  use  this  space  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  a  really  great  man.  I  must 
not  embarrass  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  recognize  one  of  the 
most  significant  steps  ever  taken 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  perpetuate  that  most  priceless 
American  possession — a  truly  free 
press. 

I  was  first  attracted  to  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when 
he  confided  to  me  that  he  was  study¬ 
ing  a  plan  which  would  insure  the 
great  newspapers  which  he  controls 
serving  the  public’s  interest  after  his 
death.  He  asked  for  my  suggestions. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  few  sug¬ 
gestions  occurred  to  me,  but  my  in¬ 
terest  was  intensely  aroused. 

Acts  Demonstrate  Sincerity 

Had  his  statement  come  from  al¬ 
most  anyone  except  Frank  Gannett, 
I  would  have  dismissed  it  with  the 
conclusion,  “He’s  amusing  himself 
thinking  about  this,  but  he  will  never 
do  anything  about  it.”  I  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Frank  is  made  of  different 
stuff.  I  had  seen  him  conduct  his 
fight  for  prohibition.  In  a  day  when 
men  voted  dry  and  drank  wet,  I 
had  seen  him  in  his  personal  life 
live  up  to  the  strict  principles 
which  he  advocated. 

I  knew  that,  even  though  liquor 
was  now  legalized,  he  still  refuses  to 
accept  a  line  of  liquor  advertising  in 
his  newspapers.  I  knew  that,  since 
he  owns  all  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  this 
means  the  loss  of  a  personal  in¬ 
come  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  him. 

Now  folks,  I  respect  a  man  who 
will  turn  down  a  fortune  every  year 
for  the  sake  of  a  principle.  We 
haven’t  too  many  such  men  in  this 
country. 

Boyhood  Hardships  Not  Forgotten 

I  knew,  too,  that  Frank’s  boyhood 
had  been  a  good  deal  like  my  own 
and  that  of  most  of  you.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  now  a  rich  man, 

I  knew  he  had  never  lost  the  point 
of  view  of  the  farm  boy  struggling 
for  an  education  and  a  place  of 
service  in  the  world. 

It  was  because  I  had  such  a  firm 
belief  in  this  man  and  because  I 
knew  what  he  hoped  to  do  with  his 
newspapers  that  I  went  to  him  when 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  told  me  he 
would  have  to  sell  this  paper,  and  I 
suggested  that  he  join  with  Ed  East¬ 
man,  Curry  Weatherby,  and  me  in 
buying  it.  I  had  my  own  ideals 
then  —  and  still  have  —  for  a  farm 
paper  owned  and  run  by  its  read¬ 
ers.  I  knew  that  if  such  a  farm 
paper  was  ever  brought  about,  Frank 
Gannett  was  the  man  to  help  do  it. 


Since  his  association  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Gannett  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
energy  and  has  never  drawn  a  cent 
from  the  paper.  In  the  meantime, 
he  has  been  proceeding  with  plans 
for  carrying  out  his  ideal  for  his 
own  newspapers. 

The  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  s 

Sole  owner  of  the  third  largest 
newspaper  chain  in  the  United 
States,  Frank  Gannett  has  worked 
out  a  plan  which  safeguards  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  these  newspapers  and 
makes  the  public,  in  the  localities 
where  the  papers  are  published,  the 
beneficiary  of  their  earnings.  By  this 
simple  definite  act,  Mr.  Gannett 
has  established  a  new  high  in  the 
service  of  a  citizen  to  his  state. 
He  has  deliberately  chosen  not  to 
perpetuate  a  great  fortune  and  poten¬ 
tially  great  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
heirs,  but  has  turned  back  the  source 
of  both  his  fortune  and  power  to  the 
communities  which  gave  them  to  him. 

For  his  act,  Mr.  Gannett  is  receiv¬ 
ing  acclaim  from  all  over  the  world. 
In  this  universal  recognition,  the  part 
played  by  Mrs.  Gannett  in  support¬ 
ing  her  husband  in  his  plan  should' 
not  be  overlooked. 

A  few  excessively  rich  or  selfish 
persons  are  exceedingly  worried  by 
the  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation. 
They  do  not  like  the  precedent  it  sets 
for  the  disposition  of  large  fortunes. 
Such  individuals  are  the  really  dan¬ 
gerous  radicals  in  this  country.  Great 
fortunes  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  greedy  individuals ;  corpor¬ 
ate  power  ruthlessly  exercised;  these 
are  the  forces  which  breed  commun¬ 
ism,  rather  than  the  soap-box  oratory 
of  a  few  hands ful  of  bedraggled 
Reds. 

My  Own  Hope 

Some  day  I  hope  and  expect  to  see 
an  adequately  financed  farm  paper 
in  the  Northeast  which  will  definitely 
limit  the  return  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  it.  I  would  like  to  see  such 
a  paper  controlled  by  its  farmer- 
subscribers.  I  would  like  to  see  such 
profits  as  it  might  earn  spent  for  a 
worthy  cause,  like  agricultural  re¬ 
search  or  education. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  “ hunch ”  that 
the  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
the  farmers  of  the  Northeast  will 
have  just  such  a  farm  paper. 

*  *  • 

Smut  in  Corn 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  com 
stalks  which  we  detasseled  this  summer 
have  developed  a  ball  of  smut  at  the 
point  where  the  stalk  was  injured  by 
pulling  out  the  tassel.  These  same 
stalks  also  show  some  smut  injury  at 
places  where  the  boys  broke  off  leaves 


as  they  went  through  the  rows  to  do 
the  detasseling. 

The  corn  which  was  used  for  the 
male  parent,  and  which  therefore  was 
not  detasseled,  shows  hardly  a  trace  of 
smut.  From  this  observation  I  draw 
the  conclusion  that  anything  which  in¬ 
jures  a  com  stalk,  such  as  late  cultiva¬ 
tion,  wind,  or  a  hail  storm,  apparently 
provides  footholds  for  smut  spores  and 
results  in  smut  injury.  I  am  told  that 
some  strains  of  com  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  smut  injury  than  others.  The 
season,  of  course,  also  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  This  summer  was  almost  ideal 
for  the  growth  of  any  fungus.  I  am 
told  that  smut  is  not  transmitted  by 
seed  com,  as  it  is  by  seed  oats  and 
seed  barley. 

My  own  experience  in  raising  cross¬ 
bred  seed  corn  this  year  was  so  up¬ 
set  by  the  flood  which  drowned  out 
some  spots,  weakened  the  com  on 
others,  and  badly  cut  and  gullied  the 
field,  that  I  am  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  program  is  a  practical  one 
or  not.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — it 
costs  a  lot  to  do  the  detasseling.  Our 
boys  had  to  go  over  the  female  parents 
at  least  seven  times  before  they  got 
all  of  the  tassels  pulled. 

•  •  * 

Opinions  Differ 

As  far  as  the  use  of  sawdust  for  bed¬ 
ding  is  concerned,  I  am  about  where  I 
was  two  weeks  ago.  The  opinions  I 
have  received  on  the  subject  show  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion.  Here  are 
some  samples: 

J.  E.  Pittinger  (a  lumberman)  of 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  writes:  “My 
experience  with  wood  shavings  as  bed¬ 
ding  for  cattle  was  rather  disastrous 
to  my  flowers  when  used  as  fertilizer. 
A  fungus  develops  which  is  no  good 
for  the  earth. 

“Sawdust,  I  believe,  would  act  the 
same  way.  Still  if  the  pile  of  sawdust 
is  allowed  to  rot  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  or  so,  it  then  decomposes  and 
fermentation  stops.” 

C.  W.  Halliday,  North  Chatham,  N. 
Y.:  “For  the  past  25  years  we  have 
used  very  large  quantities  of  sawdust 
with  our  manure  and  I  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  there  are  few  farms  in  the 
country  that  have  used  more  sawdust 
per  acre  than  has  our  farm. 

“In  all  that  time  the  farm  has  im¬ 
proved  in  fertility.  When  we  bought  the 
farm  with  6  cows  and  4  horses  we  fed 
up  all  our  roughage  by  Labor  Day.  Now 
with  over  50  head  of  cattle  and  3  horses 
we  have  perhaps  25  tons  of  hay  to  sell.” 

B.  T.  Keeney,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.: 
“Some  thirty  years  ago,  I  applied  new 
sawdust  liberally  to  a  part  of  my  gar¬ 
den,  thinking  it  would  make  the  ground 
rich  like  it  is  under  a  wood  pile.  Per¬ 
haps  it  has  by  this  time,  but  for  the 


twenty  years  that  I  owned  that  farm 
that  particular  part  of  the  garden  re¬ 
fused  to  grow  vegetables  as  fast  or  as 
large  as  the  rest  of  the  garden.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sawdust  on 
the  garden  did  the  same  work  as  in  the 
ice  house — kept  the  cold  in  and  the  heat 
out,  causing  the  plants  to  grow  more 
slowly.” 

J.  D.  Dates,  Groton,  N.  Y.:  “Do  not 
use  sawdust  for  bedding.  It  does  the 
land  no  good.  You  can  sell  it  for  pack¬ 
ing  ice  for  enough  to  buy  straw  to  bed 
your  stock  two  years.” 

E.  J.  McConald,  Guys  Mills,  Pa.:  “I 
think  there  may  be  some  benefit  to  the 
land  in  hardwood  sawdust,  but  none  in 
hemlock,  I  am  sure.  Fifty  years  ago,  I 
helped  to  haul  sawdust  from  the  mill 
to  make  roads  over  which  we  now  farm. 
We  have  plowed  up  and  raised  crops  on 
these  roads  and  have  some  of  the  land 
in  pasture,  and  one  could  not  see  now 
where  the  roads  were.” 

H.  E.  Gilbert,  Mooers,  N.  Y.:  “In  this 
neighborhood,  we  have  used  sawdust 
for  bedding  in  cow  barns  for  years,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  makes  the  best  bed¬ 
ding  to  be  had,  unless  it  is  cut  straw. 
Farmers  draw  the  sawdust  from  huge 
piles  at  the  saw  mills  where  it  has 
heated  and  dried  out.  I  have  never  seen 
any  bad  effects  from  using  sawdust  for 
bedding,  nor  have  I  heard  any  of  my 
neighbors  say  anything  to  that  effect; 
but  there  is  an  old  saying  that  it  sours 
land,  also  makes  thistles  grow.” 

*  *  * 

A  Hopper  for  Dad 

Really,  I  got  away  with  my  sugges¬ 
tion  for  hopper-feeding  babies  much 
better  than  I  expected.  I  did  have  two 
or  three  irate  mothers  tell  me  how  in¬ 
human  they  thought  I  was;  but  in  sup¬ 
port  of  my  contention  I  had  two  at¬ 
tractive  young  women,  who  are  now  in 
the  process  of  bringing  up  some  babies, 
take  me  aside  and  tell  me  very  con¬ 
fidentially  that  they  thought  there  was 
a  lot  to  my  idea.  One  of  them  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  her  mother-in- 
law  probably  would  not  stand  for  her 
trying  it. 

It  remained  for  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Marshman  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  her  husband,  to  make  a  new  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  plan.  Mr.  Marshman 
writes  me  as  follows:  “I  am  sending  a 
suggestion  from  my  wife  after  she  had 
read  your  rather  unusual  article  on 
baby  feeding.  It  is  that  should  you  care 
to  enjoy  extreme  popularity  with  farm 
women,  just  leave  the  babies  alone,  but 
construct  some  cheap  but  efficient  hop¬ 
pers  to  be  placed  at  convenient  places 
about  the  farm  and  woodlots  where, 
three  times  or  more  a  day,  Dad  and 
the  hired  men  can  fish  around  for  the 
particular  pellet  which  suits  their 
nourishment  needs.”  Thanks  Mrs. 
Marshman. 
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New  Hampshire  Man  Gets  Latest 
Reward  Check 

ABOUT  three  hours  after  Frank 
Jones,  as  he  called  himself,  left 
Elmer  Putnam’s  farm  near  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  an  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scription  salesman,  Lewis  Cheever, 
dropped  in  to  take  Mr.  Putnam's  re¬ 
newal.  Mr.  Cheever  mentioned  the  help 
which  the  Service  Bureau  renders  its 
readers : 

Said  Mr.  Putnam,  “That  reminds  me 
that  I  just  loaned  $13.00  to  a  fellow 
who  calls  himself  Frank  Jones.  He 
has  been  around  here  for  some  time 
dickering  to  buy  a  neighbor’s  farm, 
which  he  says  he  wants  us  to  run.  This 
morning  he  said  he  was  ready  to  bind 
the  bargain  but  lacked  $13.00  of  enough 
to  make  the  down  payment.  Since  I 


Mr.  Elmer  Patnam  and  his  family  standing  in 
front  of  the  tree  on  which  is  posted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Protective  Service  Bureau  sign. 


loaned  it  to  him,  I  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he  is  on  the 
square.” 

After  talking  it  over,  Mr.  Cheever 
and  Mr.  Putnam  went  to  see  Sheriff 
Arthur  Jennison  at  Walpole,  who  went 
to  work  on  the  case  and  in  a  few  days 
located  Mr.  Frank  Jones  at  West  Swan- 
zey,  N.  H.,  where,  strangely  enough, 
he  was  going  under  the  name  of  Frank 
Pillsbury. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Jones 
was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Walpole, 
tried  before  Judge  Costello  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  60  days  in  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  Be¬ 
cause  NewCHampshire  justice  is  speedy, 
that  institution  was  overcrowded,  so 
Jones  was  taken  to  the  Manchester  jail. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  story. 
Jones’  fingerprints  were  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  to  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  word  came  back  that  his  real  name 
was  Frank  Stevens,  that  if  he  lives 
until  January  22,  he  will  be  75  years 
old,  and  that  he  has  served  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  in  New  Hampshire  jails. 


for  crimes  which  include  bigamy,  lar¬ 
ceny,  and  robbery. 

Mr.  Putnam  gets  a  $25.00  reward 
check,  reproduction  of  which  is  shown 
on  this  page,  because  he  had  a  yellow 
Service  Bureau  sign  posted  and  because 
the  information  he  gave  led  directly  to 
Jones’  arrest  and  conviction.  If  every 
subscriber  would  be  equally  vigilant 
and  prompt,  it  would  not  be  long  until 
crooks,  seeing  the  yellow  Service 
Bureau  sign,  would  drive  right  by  that 
farm. 

*  *  * 

Learning  by  Experience 

Is  there  a  Cornell  School  at  Syracuse? 
An  agent  came,  claiming  to  represent  the 
Cornell  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that 
city,  and  I  gave  him  a  picture  which  he 
was  to  enlarge,  and  $1.00.  I  sent  $1.00  but 
my  letter  came  back  saying  that  the 
postoffice  knew  of  no  such  concern. 

We  are  printing  this  story  for  the 
information  of  our  subscribers  because, 
in  recent  months,  there  has  been  an 
unusual  number  of  picture  enlarging 
agents  on  the  road.  The  reliability  of 
the  firm  sending  out  agents  varies  con¬ 
siderably.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  get  any  satisfaction  whatever,  while 
in  dealing  with  others  subscribers  do 
get  a  picture,  often  unsatisfactory.  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  correspondence  with  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  been  dissatisfied,  we 
conclude  that  the  best  place  to  get  an 
enlargement  is  right  at  your  local 
photographer’s. 

*  *  * 

Would  You  Loan  Money  to  a 
Stranger? 

Logan  Billingsley  has  been  indicted 
in  Nevada  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  and  violating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Securities  Act.  A.  B-  Jones,  head 
of  the  Colonial  Trading  Co.,  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  same  charge. 

William  L.  Jarvis  also  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  on  charges  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  He,  Samuel  Gaines,  Arthur 
E.  Gibbs  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Joseph  Barger,  said  to  be  head  of  a 
Boston  tinster  sheet,  “Financial 
Profits”,  are  charged  with  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  more  than  $600,000  in  stock 
of  the  Polymet  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Unfortunately  it  is  unlikely  that 
those  alleged  to  have  been  defrauded 
will  recover  any  of  the  lost  money. 
You  would  not  loan  a  stranger  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars;  it  is  just  as  risky  to 
pay  him  money  for  securities  of  any 
sort  until  you  have  checked  the  re¬ 
liability  of  -the  company  he  represents. 
The  man  who  urges  you  to  “invest  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late”  will  bear  unusually 
close  watching.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  a  standing  reward  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  imprisonment  of 
swindlers.  Read  complete  rules  at  the 
top  of  this  page. 


CHOOSE  YOUR  POWER 


ELECTRIC 

MOTOR 


GASOLINE 

MULTI-MOTOR 


For  homes  on 
the  power  line, 
Maytags  are 
equipped  with 
electric  motor. 


AA  Maytag  quali¬ 
ty,  modern  farm 
washer  engine. 
Built  for  a  woman 
to  operate. 


for  the  world’s  Finest  Farm  Washer 


The  only  washer  with  one-piece,  heat-retaining,  cast-aluminum 
tub,  Gyratator  washing  action,  and  a  score  of  other  exclusive 
advantages.  Ask  the  nearest  dealer  about  easy  terms.  F-i6-35 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  .  Manufacturers  •  Founded  1893  •  Newton,  Iowa 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  m 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 


22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c;  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Porcelain 
Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20  *  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22)4  *  Wide 


MAIL  COUPON  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores — new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  %  of  a  century.  Deal  direct 
with  the  men  who  actually  make 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE — mail  coupon. 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

6.  FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

Mfrs.,  80l  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  ar_ 
interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas 
Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  Furnace  □ 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 


THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfra. 

891  Rochester  Avenue,  Kaiamazoo,  Michigan 
IVa rehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.:  Akron,  Ohio;  Harrls- 
b u nr ,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You’1 


. State  .  . . 

(J t  costs  only  lc  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  bock  of  a  Govt.  Post  Cord) 


Sears,  ftoeiuck  cant  foraet . . . 


>PI 


OLD 


NG 


WHEEL 


UP  in  the  attic,  dust-covered 
and  forgotten,  there  is  still  an 
old  spinning  wheel. 

If  the  hands  that  used  to  turn  it 
could  only  reach  back  across  the 
years  and  even  so  much  as  touch  it ! 

Today  it  serves  no  purpose. 
But  nobody  has  the  heart  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  For  it  reminds  us  of 
other  days  .  .  .  and  we  need  to  be 
reminded  of  other  days. 

We  need  to  remember  what  a 
fresh-turned  furrow  feels  like  to  a 
boy’s  bare  feet;  and  what  hot  sau¬ 
sage  and  buck- wheat  cakes,  swim¬ 
ming  in  butter  and  maple  syrup, 
taste  like  on  a  winter  morning. 

We  need  to  remember  what  it 
feels  like  to  crawl  in  between  cool 
sheets  and  fall  asleep  to  the  rasp  of 
crickets  and  the  distant  baying  of 
a  dog. 

And  let  us  live  again,  back  in 
the  days  when  all  it  took  to  bind 
a  bargain  was  just  a  hand  shake, 


and  nobody  ever  argued  about  a 
guarantee  .  .  .  twice. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  right  way  to  eat 
apple  pie  is  with  sugar  and  cream 
and  a  spoon;  and  that,  in  all  the 
world,  nothing  is  quite  so  sacred  as 
a  business  promise. 

While  we  know- that  there  must 
be  concentration  of  industry  and 
business  in  cities,  even  so  with  us 
the  city  will  always  be  a  warehouse 
for  the  farm;  and  the  national 
anthem,  with  us,  will  always  begin: 
“My  COUNTRY  ’tis  of  thee.” 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  mod¬ 
em  improvements.  We,  too,  like 
our  good  roads  and  our  automo¬ 
biles,  our  movies  and  our  radio. 
We,  too,  get  a  thrill  out  of  stepping 
into  a  high-powered  plane,  roaring 
above  it  all  and,  from  our  new 
place  in  the  sun,  looking  down  at 
our  problems  of  yesterday.  Thanks 
to  invention  and  science  for  taking 
the  word  “lonesome”  out  of  the 
dictionary,  shrinking  the  world  to 


the  size  of  an  apple  and  making 
America  a  nation  of  130  million 
next-door  neighbors. 

For  all  this  we  are  grateful.  But 
Sears,  Roebuck  will  still  keep  a 
place  in  the  attic,  and  in  our  mem¬ 
ory,  for  THE  OLD  SPINNING 
WHEEL  ...  and  all  that  it 
stands  for. 

★  *  * 

i 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  which  all  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  ask  for  is  to 
pull  up  a  chair  and  talk  things  over 
with  you  folks.  Occasionally  we 
may  mention  your  Sears  catalog  or 
your  nearest  Sears  store  and  ask 
you,  maybe,  to  buy  a  little  more 
goods  from  us ;  but  the  main  idea  is 
just  to  .  .  .  VISIT.  Are  you  going 
to  be  home? 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


OWNERS  of  American 
Agriculturist  have  al¬ 
ways  placed  service 
ahead  of  profits.  With 
this  issue  they  go  further.  They 
place  this  paper  under  direction 
of  its  readers  and  devote  its 
profits  to  the  service  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  homemaking.  These 
plans  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
which  has  been  set  up  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  New 

ZiVk’  U<rE'  ^bc,ock>  E-  R-  Eastman,  and  E.  C.  Weatherby,  of 
aca,  New  York,  owners  of  all  of  the  common  capital  stock 
o  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.  This  stock  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  ou  right  to  the  Foundation.  It  has  all  the  voting  power 
and  there  tore  carries  complete  control  of  the  publication. 

I  his  disposal  of.  American  Agriculturist  stock,  in  which 
is  associates  join  him,  is  in  line  with  the  recent  action  taken 
by  Mr.  Gannett  when  he  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
r  rank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  His  Founda¬ 
tion  purposes  ultimately  to  devote  the  earnings  of  all  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper  properties  to  “public,  charitable,  educational, 
and  general  philanthropic  uses  and  purposes”  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  m  which  the  various  newspapers  are  published. 

The  certificate  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation  pledges  it  to  continue  to  develop  a  farm  journal 
and  agricultural  newspaper  which  is  independent  of  politics, 
free  from  the  necessity  of  earning  profits  for  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  constructive  in  attitude  and  policies.  The  only 
condition  connected  with  the  gift  of  American  Agriculturist 
stock  to  the  Foundation  is  that  the  publication  must  never  be 
permitted  to  accept  liquor  advertising  in  any  form. 

The  Foundation,  after  necessary  improvements  for  the 
magazine  have. been  provided,  and  after  adequate  reserves  have 
been  set  up,  is  authorized  to  establish  fellowships  at  Land 
Grant  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  States 
where  American  Agriculturist  has  in  excess  of  ten  thousand 
subscribers,  to  aid  movements  in  the  interest  of  the  farm  youth 
of  America,  and  to  support,  as  the  directors  may  see  fit,  any 
other  enterprises  for  improving  the  economic  condition  and  the 
social  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  land. 
Seven  directors  are  provided  for  the  Foundation,  three  of 


whom  are  ex-officio — the  editor, 
the  circulation  manager,  and  the 
advertising  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Three,  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  year,  will  be  elect¬ 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist 
readers.  The  seventh  will  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
will  be  elected  annually  by  the 
other  six. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Foundation  consists 
of  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Presi- 
.;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  circulation  manager  of  American 
Agriculturist,  Secretary-Treasurer;  I.  W.  Ingalls,  advertis- 
ing.  manager  of  American  Agriculturist ;  A.  H.  Packard, 
Jericho,  Vermont,  President  of  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation,  director  for  one  year ;  Miss  Elizabeth  McDonald,  Del¬ 
hi,  New  York,  operator  of  a  large  farm,  former  President  of 
New  York  Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  a  rural  life  leader, 
director  for  two  years;  David  H.  Agans,  Three  Bridges,  New 
Jersey,  Master  of  State  Grange  of  New  Jersey,  director  for 
three  years.  These  six  directors  will  elect  the  seventh  director, 
who  will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Since  Mr.  Packard’s 
term  expires  in  one  year,  his  successor  will  be  the  first  to  be 
chosen  by  the  readers  of  the  paper. 

In  turning  over  their  common  stock  control  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  owners  state  that  American  Agriculturist  is  in  strong 
financial,  circulation,  and  earning  position.  Its  preferred  stock 
is  non-accumulative  and  limited  to  4  per  cent  dividends.  Its 
indebtedness  has  been  funded  over  a  long  period  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest  and  may  be  gradually  retired.  Preferred 
stock  dividends  and  interest  on  indebtedness  amount  to  less 
than  $8000  annually.  Earnings  for  the  past  two  years  have 
not  been  withdrawn,  and  are  carried  as  surplus.  In  advertising 
lineage,  American  Agriculturist  has  climbed  right  through  the 
depression  from  twenty-first  place  in  1929  among  all  farm 
papers  to  eighth  place  in  1934,  and  substantial  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  are  on  hand.  The  publication  owns  its  own  printing 
equipment.  By  moving  out  of  New  York  City,  the  expenses  of 
producing  the  paper  have  been  gradually  reduced.  Cash  sub¬ 
scription  receipts  are  the  highest  in  the  93-year  history  of  the 
paper. 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  26,  1935 


For  BIGGER.  BETTER  Yief dr 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

•  For  Unassigned  Territory  w 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  SggfftK 

31  AMBROSE  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

HAMMER 

MILLS 


B etter  J*lans  for 
fyiorePowerLines 


IFEEDI 


GRINDERS 


TheNo-l-B  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Hammer  Mill  shown  at  the 
left  is  an  outstanding  value.  It 
handles  all  grains  and  many 
kinds  of  roughages.  It  grinds 
from  3700  to  9700  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  or  from  4000  to 
11,500  pounds  of  wheat  an 
hour  and  other  grains  and 
roughages  in  proportion.  The 
No.  1-A  is  a  smaller  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  1500  to  4200 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  an 
hour.  The  No.  2  Roughage  Mill 
is  a  big  mill  for  grinding  large 
quantities,  having  a  capacity 
of  2500  to  12,000  pounds  of 
shelled  com  an  hour.  It  grinds 
roughages  and  grains  separately 
or  together. 


Reduce  Feeding  Costs 
by  Grinding  at  Home 

A  McCormick -Deering  Hammer 
Mill  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
investments  a  cattle  or  poultry 
feeder  can  make.  By  grinding  your 
own  feed  in  one  of  these  mills  you 
are  able  to  make  substantial  savings 
in  your  feed  bill.  These  mills  have  a 
great  capacity.  They  grind  a  large 
variety  of  grains  and  roughages  to 
various  degrees  of  fineness  and  they 
also  grind  mixed  feeds.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  these  hammer 
mills  and  select  the  size  best  suited 
for  your  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


A  McCormick-Deering  plate- 
type  feed  grinder  is  a  handy, 
convenient  machine  to  own 
where  feeding  is  done  in 
small  quantities.  You  can 
grind  your  feed  as  you  need 
it,  you  save  custom  grind¬ 
ing  charges,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  haul  to  and  from  the 
mill.  There  are  three  types 
of  McCormick-Deering  Feed 
Grinders  and  each  is  avail¬ 
able  in  more  than  one  size. 


BIGGEST  obstacle  in  rural  electri¬ 
fication  is  the  cost  of  extending 
new  lines  for  so  few  customers  per 
mile,  whereas  the  city  with  its  dense 
population  does  not  have  this  problem. 
Power  companies  claim  that  extending 
new  rural  lines  costs  someone  from 
$300  to  $500  per  customer,  depending  on 
the  number  per  mile.  Others  say  that 
these  costs  are  too  high.  Maybe  they 
are,  hut  too  cheap  construction  is 
dangerous  and  costly  in  the  end.  Any¬ 
way,  someone  has  to  foot  the  bill,  and 
power  companies  have  made  farmers 
pay  at  least  part  of  it  by  means  of  a 
minimum  charge  of  so  much  per  month, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  cur¬ 
rent  they  use. 

Best  known  of  these  extension  plans 
in  New  York  State  is  the  so-called 
Adirondack  Plan,  which  provides  that 
rural  customers  guarantee  the  power 
companies  a  minimum  of  $24  per  mile 
per  month.  If  there  were  only  one 
farmer  on  a  mile  of  new  line,  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  minimum  charge  of  $24 
a  month  for  his  electricity,  whether 
he  used  that  amount  or  not.  If  there 
were  as  many  as  six  customers  per 
mile,  the  minimum  charge  would  be 
$4  per  month.  The  Adirondack  Plan 
was  regarded  as  fairly  liberal  at  the 
time  it  was  started,  but  it  is  plain  that 
under  such  a  plan  good  farms  far 
apart  never  could  afford  to  have  elec¬ 
tric  line  service. 

The  large  power  companies  of  New 
York  have  published,  or  soon  will  pub¬ 
lish,  new  and  much  better  plans  for  ex¬ 
tending  rural  power  lines.  Minimum 
charges  are  greatly  reduced  from  those 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

'ILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50  — 
i  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
ERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 


e/.o  Old  Battle  Ground, 


CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR.  SALE 
TOP  QUALITY  CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE -BERK- 
SHIRE  &  o.l. C.  —  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
—-6-7  WKS.  OLD  $3.75:  8-9  WKS.,  $4.00;  10  WKS. 
EXTRAS  $4.50  EACH.  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.50  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D..  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCAN NELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  Chester 
barrows,  8  wks.  old.  $5  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  ‘ 


206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIG  AND  SHOAT  HEADQUARTERS 

Small  orders  crated  for  express  shipment.  Truck  loads 
delivered  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  reasonable.  Pigs,  6 
to  8  weeks,  $4.50  each.  Shoats  30  lbs.,  $6.,  40  lbs.,  $7. 
All  breeds.  Mostly  P.  China-Berkshire  cross.  Please 
state  second  choice,  size  and  breed  for  more  prompt 
shipment.  Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Vaccination  by 
veterinarian  40c  extra.  Write. 

STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


" The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers ” 

ASK  for  our  money  making  Dairy  Program. 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEEDr  CO..  Inc. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES,  GRATERS, 
PUMPS,  FILTERS.SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen's  1936  Berry-Book 
Describes  Best  Methods, 
Plants,  Varieties,  Fairfax, 
Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc.  Copy  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.Md. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
9  to  10  wks.,  $4.50  each.  No  charges  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Connecticut  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  permit. 


now  in  force  and  after  five  years  will 
be  still  further  reduced  or  entirely 
eliminated.  Other  liberal  changes  are 
being  made  in  extension  plans  by  the 
utility  companies,  both  in  New  York 
and  other  states,  which  will  place  elec¬ 
tric  service  within  reach  of  thousands 
of  additional  farms. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  great 
forward  movement  for  better  living 
conditions  in  the  country,  here  are  a 
few  suggestions  to  keep  in  mind: 

First,  if  you  want  electric  service  for 
your  community,  get  in  touch  with  the 
county  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  committee.  There  is 
one  in  nearly  every  coun¬ 
ty.  The  Master  of  the 
Pomona  Grange  is  chair¬ 
man.  Ask  him  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  what  you 
can  do  to  help.  If  such 
committees  have  not 
been  set  up  in  your 
state,  get  your  Grange 
and  Farm  Bureau  to 
work  on  this  important 
job.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  your  lines  built. 

Second,  don’t  allow 
anyone  to  wire  your 
house  until  you  are  sure 
that  you  are  going  to 
have  current.  Be  sure,  al¬ 


so,  that  the  people  who  want  to  do  the 
job  are  reliable.  Check  this  with  your 
county  committee. 

Third,  electricity  is  a  grand  thing, 
but  it  costs  money  not  only  for  the  in¬ 
itial  wiring  but  for  the  equipment  that 
you  will  want  to  use.  There  is  nothing 
free  about  it  but  if  your  credit  is  good, 
and  you  can  afford  it,  you  can  borrow. 
In  many  ways,  electric  power  reduces 
labor  and  saves  money.  Talk  with  your 
local  Production  Credit  Association  or 
with  your  bank  about  a  loan  for  wiring 
or  for  electric  equipment. 

Fourth,  be  liberal  and  cooperative  re¬ 
garding  rigbts-of-way.  Some  men  sel¬ 
fishly  hold  up  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  whole 
community  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant 
rights-of-w  a  y  or 
by  trying  to  prof¬ 
iteer  from  them. 

Fifth,  elec¬ 
tric  service  has 
come  to  be  a 
necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  This  talk 
about  a  30-hour  week  makes  a  farm 
wife  laugh  when  it  doesn’t  make  her 
mad.  She  works  from  60  to  70  hours 
per  week.  Millions  of  American  farm 
women  still  lug  water,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  from  the  well  in  the  yard.  An  elec¬ 
tric  pump  would  save  all  of  that  death¬ 
dealing  labor,  and  would  make  possible 
a  bathroom.  Most  farmers  think  they 
have  to  have  an  automobile.  But  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  farm  home  are  far  more  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  than  is  the  automobile.  Electric 
lights  in  the  barns  greatly  lessen  the 
fire  hazard  from  the  old  lanterns,  and 
electric  coolers  for  milk  in  place  of  ice¬ 
houses  will  soon  be  on  nearly  every 
dairy  farm. 

Only  about  one  farm  in  ten  in  the 
United  States  is  blessed  with  electric 
service.  Northeastern  States,  with  34 
per  cent  electrified  farms,  are  three 
times  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  nation.  But  of 
course  even  34  per  cent  is  far  too  small. 
The  next  big  advance  toward  which 
we  are  now  heading  in  rural  life  will 
be  the  doubling  in  the  next  few  years 
of  farms  served  by  electricity.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  in  New  York  State  alone 
there  will  soon  be  built,  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  millions,  18,000  miles  of  new 
rural  lines  which  will  reach  from  60,000 
to  70,000  more  farms;  and  the  farms 
which  cannot  be  served  by  power  lines 
will  still  have  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  excellent  service  from  good  in¬ 
dependent  home  plants. 


An  electric  pomp  makes 
this  unnecessary. 
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(Left)  As  a  tribute  to 
John  Johnston’s  great¬ 
ness,  an  entire  page  was 
given  to  this  likeness  of 
him  in  the  April,  1874, 
issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  published  six 
years  before  his  death. 


Original  Johnston  homestead  near 
Geneva.  Here  John  Johnston  spent 
most  of  his  working  days,  studying 
and  experimenting  not  only  with 
tile  drain  but  with  the  use  of 
lime  and  other  new  farm  practices. 


Standing  in  front  of  this  fourteen  ton  boulder,  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
man  who  brought  tile  drainage  to  America,  is  Mrs.  Agnes  Johnston  Hutchins, 
the  only  living  granddaughter  of  John  Johnston.  The  men,  from  left  to  right, 
are:  ,  Dr.  A.  C.  Flick,  State  Historian;  Dr.  Murray  Bartlett,  President  of 
Hobart  College;  and  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Above,  at  left,  is  the  bronze  plaque  on  the  boulder. 


JUST  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
a  Scotch  immigrant  named  John 
Johnston  sent  to  his  native  land  for 
drain  tile  to  make  his  wet  fields  more 
fertile,  his  neighbors  scoffed  and 
called  him  crazy.  On  October  9, 

J935»  at  the  old  Johnston  farm  on 
ffie  shores  of  Lake  Seneca,  he  was 
honored  as  the  father  of  tile  drainage  in  Am¬ 
erica  and  a  monument  dedicated  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A 
huge  14  ton  boulder,  brought  to  that  spot  from 
nearby  Taughannock  Falls,  it  will  endure  for 
ages;  yet  John  Johnston’s  tile  drains  are  quite 
as  permanent.  Buried  in  the  ground  seven  years 
before  the  first  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
was  printed  and  while  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  yet  in  office, 
John  Johnston’s  tile  drains  still  work! 

Back  in  1835  ditches  were  dug  and  tiles  laid 
while  skeptical  neighbors  looked  on.  Many  were 
the  comments.  “How  will  the  water  get  into  the 
tile?”  “They  will  poison  the  land.”  “They  will 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  soil  on  top.” 
“They  will  dry  out  the  land  so  no  crop  can 
grow.”  “They  will  freeze  during  the  cold  winter 
weather.”  But  in  spite  of  jeering, 
buried  they  were  and  when  fields 
that  in  good  years  had  grown  a  bare 
15  bushels  of  wheat  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  30  and  40,  the  neighbors  stop¬ 
ped  scoffing  and  began  digging. 

The  importance  of  John  John¬ 
ston’s  work  was  widely  recognized 
years  before  his  death.  In  1859, 
when  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man,  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  for  his  experiments 
in  draining,  presented  him  with  a 
wonderfully  engraved  silver  pitcher 
and  two  goblets-  In  April,  1874, 
six  years  before  his  death,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  paid  him  tribute 
with  a  full  page  likeness  and 
a  history  of  his  accomplishments. 


Read  the  last  paragraph  of  that  story 

“John  Johnston  is  a  distinguished  man.  He 
has  led  a  most  useful  and  honorable  life.  He 
has  made  money  —  and  made  it  solely  from 

farming,  not  from  specula¬ 
tion.  He  has  lived  com¬ 
fortably  and  brought  up 
and  educated  a  large  fami¬ 
ly.  His  children,  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grand¬ 
children  delight  to  visit  the 
old,  quiet  home  on  the  bord¬ 
ers  of  the  deep  and  beauti¬ 
ful  lake.  Here,  too,  many 
of  our  foremost  farmers 
like  to  go,  as  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  man  whom  they  have 
learned  to  honor.  Here,  re¬ 
spected  and  loved  by  all 
who  know  him,  may  his  life 
long  be  spared  as  a  grand 
specimen  of  an  industrious, 
intelligent,  true  and  inde¬ 
pendent  American  farmer.” 


John  Johnston  imported  few 
tile  from  Scotland.  The  first  ones 
were  made  by  hand,  with  those 
imported  as  a  pattern,  but  in  1848 
John  Delafield,  a  near  neighbor, 
brought  over  from  England  a  tile 
making  machine.  Three  years  lat¬ 
er,  using  farm  labor,  John  John¬ 
ston  had  laid  17  miles  of  tile,  and 
before  he  died  in  1880,  in  his 
90th  year  the  farm  was  under¬ 
laid  with  72  miles  of  drains. 

More  important  still  was  the 
gradual,  consistent  spread  of 
their  use,  first  to  neighboring 

farms,  then  to  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  and  finally  to  nearby  states, 
until  now  few  would  venture 

even  a  wild  guess  as  to  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  ditch  that 
have  been  dug  or  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  wet  land  made  pro¬ 
ductive.  Certain  it  is  that  many  a  man  has 
found  drain  tile  beneath  his  acres  to  be  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss,  thereby  achiev¬ 
ing  happiness  instead  of  disappointment  and 

plenty  in  place  of  want,  all  because  John  John¬ 
ston  had  a  vision  and  the  courage  to  follow  it. 

No  single  person  or  group  accomplished  the 
setting  of  the  John  Johnston  monument.  The 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  under  the 

direction  of  Professor  B.  B.  Robb,  did  the  work; 
Hobart  College  donated  the  land ;  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  accepted 
the  privilege  of  landscaping  and  caring  for  the 
site,  with  funds  made  available  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
Johnston  Hutchins,  John  Johnston’s  only  living 
granddaughter ;  and  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  gave  the  bronze  plaque  on 
the  face  of  the  boulder.  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  much  loved  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
dedication,  read  a  poem  from  his  book  “Wind 
and  Weather.”  On  this  page  we  reprint  a  pari 
of  it  with  his  permission. 


Tile  Drain 

By  L.  H.  Bailey 

Far  under  the  ground 
As  men  pass  by 
Unseen  and  alone 
I  silently  lie. 

*  *  * 

When  the  plow  team  tramps 
On  the  full  crunching  earth 
I  feel  the  hard  thrusts 
Of  the  first  harvest  birth; 

But  the  plow  man  thinks  not 
That  I  lie  down  below 
And  tireless  prepare 
For  the  harvests  to  grow. 

*  *  « 

Calm  and  content 
I  silently  lie 
And  carry  my  work 
As  men  pass  by. 


John  Johnston 

TheManW^ho  Buried  Crockery 
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American  Agriculturist  Now  Belongs 

to  You 


ALWAYS  a  leader  in  its  93  years  of  service 
to  farmers,  American  Agriculturist  now 
sets  up  a  new  ideal  in  the  honorable  business  of 
publishing  farm  journals.  On  page  1  of  this 
issue,  we  announce  a  revolutionary  change — the 
creation  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc. 

In  establishing  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  in  giving  to  it 
all  of  their  common  stock,  the  owners  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  had  three  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind : 

First,  it  is  the  purpose  to  continue  to  make 
American  Agriculturist  second  to  none  as  a  con¬ 
structive,  fearless  farm  journal.  Second,  the 
plan  puts  American  Agriculturist  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  readers.  Third,  all  net  profits  will 
be  used  by  the  Foundation  to  promote  agricul¬ 
tural  and  home  economics  education  and  research 
and  for  any  other  purpose  which  will  benefit 
farm  people. 

The  present  staff  has  always  thought  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  as  your  paper,  and  its  read¬ 
ers  as  one  great  A. A.  family.  We  have  encour¬ 
aged  you  to  write  us  about  your  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  and  problems  as  you  would  write  an  old 
friend,  and  thousands  do  so  write  every  year. 
We  have  listened  to  your  criticisms  and  your 
suggestions  for  making  the  publication  more 
helpful  and  useful  to  you.  We  have  put  those 
suggestions  into  practice,  and  this  closeness  to 
the  hearts  of  our  people  is  the  chief  reason  why 
this  and  other  State  farm  papers  have  succeeded. 

Establishing  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  was  the  next  logical  step, 
for  it  gives  American  Agriculturist  readers  actual 
voting  control.  It  thus  makes  the  paper  belong 
to  you  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Our  idea 
of  forming  this  Foundation  —  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  field  of  farm  journalism  —  sprang  natur¬ 
ally  from  Mr.  Gannett’s  plan,  just  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  for  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
Which  will  ultimately  devote  the  earnings  of  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  to  public,  charitable,  educational, 
and  general  philanthropic  uses. 

Through  the  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  readers  will  elect  directors 
of  the  Foundation  Board  and  the  paper  will  have 
the  benefit  of  advice  of  men  and  women  actually 
living  on  farms  who  know  from  experience  what 
farmers  want.  The  plan  will  make  it  possible  for 
American  Agriculturist  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  to  use  the  net  profits  to  help  solve  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  problems  of  agriculture 
by  aiding  in  the  finding  of  fundamental  facts 
through  scientific  research  and  in  getting  those 
facts  to  farmers.  For  example,  there  is  crying 
need  for  more  accurate  information  about  milk 
marketing.  Under  this  plan  it  would  be  possible 
for  directors  of  the  Foundation  to  use  net  profits 
to  establish  fellowships  to  help  young  men  to 
study  problems  in  the  marketing  of  milk,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  could  then  be  made  available  to 
farmers  and  their  organizations. 

Net  profits  may  also  be  used  to  aid  farm  boys 
and  girls,  either  through  their  organizations  like 
the  4-H  clubs  and  the  Junior  Granges,  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  thus  helping  to  insure  the  future  of 
American  agriculture.  Or  the  directors  may  use 
profits  for  any  purpose  which  will  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  farm  people.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  directors  as 
to  how  they  shall  use  profits  from  the  operation 
of  American  Agriculturist,  except  that  they  must 
be  spent  to  help  rural  people. 

In  inviting  you,  the  readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  into  the  management,  we  also  invite 
you  to  share  the  great  responsibility  of  continu¬ 


ing  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  farm  papers  pub¬ 
lished,  one  in  which  you  will  have  great  pride 
as  a  part-owner  because  of  the  good  work  it  is 
doing.  American  Agriculturist  now  belongs  to 
you.  What  can  it  do  to  increase  its  value  to 
agriculture?  Your  suggestions  are  invited. 

Study  the  New  Interstate  Milk  Plan 

“Please  do  something  about  milk  so  we 
can  get  a  better  price  for  it.” — E.  V .,  N.  Y. 

WE  wish  we  could.  Trouble  is  there  is  no 
one  cure-all,  and  any  improvement  is  dif¬ 
ficult  while  dairymen  are  so  disagreed  among 
themselves  as  to  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Every  dairyman  will  read  with  interest  the 
outline  of  the  new  interstate  milk  marketing  plan 
printed  on  Page  9  of  this  issue.  Commissioner 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  and  his  committee  have  de¬ 
voted  no  end  of  work  to  finding  a  solution  to  the 
hardest  nut  dairymen  have  ever  had  to  crack  — 
the  problem  of  controlling  chiseling  and  main¬ 
taining  milk  prices.  An  able  and  sincere  effort 
has  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  with  this 
plan,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  your  fair  and  careful 
study  and  consideration. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  has  insisted  that  the 
plan  is  not  to  be  put  into  effect  until  two-thirds 
of  the  dairymen  themselves  have  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  study  and  approve  it.  That’s  right  and  it’s 
fair!  Without  your  approval  and  wholehearted 
support  no  plan  can  ever  succeed. 

Worth  emphasizing  are  two  principles  in  this 


When  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Punkin 


.  .  .  .  They’s  something  kind  o’  harty-like  about  the 
atmusphere 

When  the  heat  of  summer’s  over  and  the  coolin’ 
fall  is  here  — 

Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on 
the  trees, 

And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin’ -birds  and  the  buz- 
zin’  of  the  bees; 

But  the  air’s  so  appetizin’;  and  the  landscape 
through  the  haze 

Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn 
days 

Is  a  pictur’  that  no  painter  has  the  colourin’  to 
mock  — 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s 
in  the  shock. — Riley. 


plan  which  safeguard  dairymen’s  rights.  First, 
it  wisely  does  not  provide  for  any  production 
control.  Cow  population  in  the  Central  West 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  years. 
It  has  not  increased  in  the  Northeast.  There¬ 
fore,  what  a  grand  opportunity  western  dairy¬ 
men  would  have  to  get  eastern  markets  if  our 
production  was  so  controlled  that  it  could  not 
supply  markets  in  times  of  scarcity!  Any¬ 
way,  America  has  had  about  enough  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  making  things  scarce. 

Second,  another  good  point  in  the  proposed 
milk  marketing  plan  is  that  it  provides  for  con¬ 
trol  of  interstate  milk  but  leaves  all  control  of 
intra-state  milk  where  it  should  be — in  the  hands 
of  State  milk  control  boards. 


Says  Taxes  National  Menace 

SAID  Dr.  W.  D.  Ennis,  speaking  at  the  recent 
Economic  Conference  at  Stevens  Engineering 
Camp  in  New  Jersey:  “Federal  relief,  backed 
by  universal  suffrage,  once  begun  never  can  be 
stopped.  Those  receiving  relief  are  the  very 
ones  who  vote  for  it.  Why  should  they  cease  to 
vote  it  until  sources  of  wealth  are  dried  up? 

“We  are  a  rich  country,  but  no  country  has 
ever  been  able  to  collect  taxes  in  ratio  of  18 
billion  dollars  to  an  income  of  50  billion  dollars, 
and  remain  rich.  Many  expect  to  pay  for  this 
by  soaking  the  rich,  but  the  absolute  equalization 
of  income  would  mean  a  15  per  cent  tax  on  an 
income  of  $1500  a  year.” 

Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  stated  at  the  recent  New  York  State 
Fair  that  “share  the  wealth”  plans  were  utterly 
foolish  because  even  if  all  the  wealth  were  di¬ 
vided  with  all  of  the  individuals  in  America,  the 
amount  for  each  would  be  pitiably  small. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher,  said  on  the  same 
occasion:  “It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  we  can 
produce  less  and  less  and  expect  to  have  more 
and  more  to  divide.” 


Cures  for  Kicking  Cows? 

EITHER  because  he  doesn’t  break  them  in 
right  as  heifers  or  else  to  add  to  the  spice 
of  life  in  general,  a  friend  of  ours  always  man¬ 
ages  to  have  one  or  more  kicking  cows  in  his 
dairy,  and  he  always  has  some  kind  of  a  leg 
hobble  to  keep-  the  kicker’s  feet  out  of  the  milk- 
pail. 

When  we  visit  this  friend,  it  is  always  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  see  if  we  can  milk  the  brutes  without  the 
hobbles.  But  we  usually  come  out  second  best 
with  the  cow. 

Is  there  any  real  cure,  short  of  the  butcher, 
for  a  kicking  cow?  Is  it  true  that  “once  a  kicker, 
always  a  kicker?”  What  makes  a  kicker  in  the 
first  place,  and  why  are  there  so  many  of  them? 

For  all  good  letters  written  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  and  which  we  can  publish,  we  will  pay 
$1.  Make  them  humorous  if  possible,  interesting, 
heipful,  and  not  too  long.  Address  them  to 
Editorial  Office,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  before  Decerrtber  1. 


Chestnut 

A  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman  were  arguing  about 
their  nationalities. 

Said  Sandy  to  Pat:  “Pat,  you’re  an  American.” 

Said  Pat  to  Sandy:  “I’m  not — I’m  Irish.” 

Sandy:  “You  were  bom  in  America.  That  makes 
you  an  American.” 

Pat:  “My  mother  was  Irish.  My  father  was  Irish 
That  makes  me  Irish.” 

Sandy:  “You  were  born  in  America.  That  makes 
you  an  American.” 

Pat:  “Alright  then,  but  let  me  ask  you  something. 
If  a  cat  has  kittens  in  an  oven,  does  that  make  them 
hot  biscuits?” 
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ON  THE 
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BY  G.  F.  WARREN 


THE  bottom  of  the  depression  was  hit  in 
February  1933.  A  slight  turn  occurred  in 
March,  and  definite  recovery  began  April  19, 
1933.  Prices  of  thirty  basic  commodities  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  rose  21  per 
cent  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  May  in 
that  year.  Since  then  recovery  has  been  irregu¬ 
lar,  but  as  a  whole  very  rapid.  However,  a  rapid 
recovery  from  such  a  terrible  situation  still  leaves 
business  as  a  whole  far  below  normal. 

During  the  depression,  prices  of  raw  materials 
fell  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  depression,  but  freight  rates,  telephone 
charges,  wages  of  many  classes  of  labor,  prices 
of  many  manufactured  goods,  debts  and  taxes, 
fell  very  little.  There  was  nothing  to  do  except 
to  cut  all  these  by  one-half,  or  else  raise  the  col¬ 
lapsed  prices  by  reducing  the  excessive  value  of 
money.  Fifty  countries  tried  the  deflation  pro¬ 
cess,  but  forty-seven  of  them  had  to  give  it  up. 
Some  turned  to  dictators  as  a  remedy,  and  then 
had  to  stop  the  deflation  process  anyway.  Thre ' 
countries  —  Holland.  France,  and  Switzerland 

—  are  still  trying  to  fol¬ 
low  the  deflation  course. 


they  are  nearer  in  adjustment.  Since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deflate  wages  and  other  items  in 
the  cost  of  distribution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  farm  prices  rise  very  much  more  before 
they  will  be  in  balance  with  retail  prices  of  food. 

The  cost  of  living  includes  rents,  clothing,  and 
many  other  items  besides  food.  Many  of  these 
items  are  very  resistant  to  deflation.  In  De¬ 
cember  1932  the  cost  of  living  was  nearly  one- 
third  above  pre-war  although  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  only  about  one-half  of  pre-war  prices. 
These  resistant  prices  were  relieved  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  falling,  but  have  had  no  occasion  to 
rise.  Up  to  last  July,  the  cost  of  living  increased 
only  6  per  cent.  It  is  still  very  high  compared 
with  prices  that  farmers  receive,  but  there  has 
been  no  such  increase  as  one  would  believe  from 
some  of  the  common  political  statements  about  it. 
Food  which  was  extremely  low  has  risen  and  at 
retail  prices  is  now  about  in  balance  with  other 
items  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell,  is  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally  known  as  an  authority  on  money  and 
prices.  Following  a  statement  by  him  recently 
that  we  are  on  our  way  out  of  the  depression, 
we  asked  him  to  give  our  readers  the  facts  that 
led  him  to  that  conclusion.  They  are  on  this  page. 


pre-war  is  100.  Gold  is  so  valuable  that  prices 
expressed  in  gold  are  less  than  two-thirds  of 
pre-war,  and  much  less  than  one-half  of  what 
they  were  before  the  depression.  Only  those 
countries  such  as  Denmark,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  that  have  more  than  doubled  the  price 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
happens  to  them.  The  United 
States  was  one  of  the  later 
countries  to  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
continue  deflation.  Some  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  reflation 
policy  are  shown  in  Table  I.  There  has  been  no 
appreciable  rise  in  prices  in  countries  that  are  still 
trying  to  maintain  their  old  currencies. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  farm  products  have 


TABLE  I. 


The  price  structure  is  still  tar  out  of  balance,  ,of  f ld  ,have  restore.cI  tbe  P™-depressi<m  Pri“ 
but  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  two  >'vel  and  an  aPProximate  baIance  “  the  Pnce 
years.  Since  many  classes  of  wages,  prices  of  rrv.  a/  1  t  j 

many  manufactured  goods,  freight  rates  and  the  .  The  Value  of  Gold 

like  are  so  resistant  to  decline,  the  only  way  to  As  previously  stated,  the  most  important 'single 
bring  the  price  structure  into  balance  is  by  a  Price  consideration  since  1914  has  been  the  value 
further  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  things  of  g°ld-  This  promises  to  continue  to  be  true  for 
that  have  declined. 

Five  Factors  in  Price 

Prices  of  any  product  depend  not  merely  on 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  the  commodity, 
but,  in  a  gold-using  country,  depend  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  and  demand  for  gold,  and  the  gold  con- 


TABLE  II. —  Prices  of  Raw  Materials 


England 

Sweden 

Canada 

France 

United 

States 

Acer. 

Pre-war .  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1926 . 148 

157 

145 

Sept.  1933...  61 

55 

61 

71 

61 

62 

Sept.  1934...  59 

58 

62 

65 

63 

61 

August  1935  60 

62 

60 

67 

66 

63 

some  years  to  come.  A  study  of  prices  of  raw 
materials  in  five  countries  expressed  in  gold 
(Table  II  )  shows  three  things: 

1.  Prices  expressed  in  pre-war  gold  currencies 
fell  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  pre-war,  or  gold 
has  an  excessive  value. 

2.  Prices  have  been  fairly  stable  for  two 
years.  The  decline  has  stop¬ 
ped,  and  possibly  a  slight  rise 
has  occurred.  Gold  has  ceas¬ 
ed  to  rise  in  value. 


m 


Gold 


Pre-war 

Feb. 

Sept. 

prices 

1926 

1933 

1935 

Price*  paid  to  farmers  100 

145 

55 

107 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 

raw  material  index..  100 

145 

70 

112  (Aug.) 

Cost  of  living  _  100 

176 

132* 

140  (July) 

Retail  prices  of  food..  100 

174 

97 

144 

Prices  paid  to  farmers 

for  tbe  same  food....  100 

154 

51 

112 

•  Dec.  1932 

about  doubled  since  February  1933.  They  are 
still  low  relative  to  most  items  in  the  price  struc¬ 
ture.  Some  raw  materials  are  in  the  hands  o3 
monopolies  which  held  up  prices  so  that  the  ra\* 
material  average  did  not  fall  so  low  as  farm 
products,  but  this  index  has  risen  60  per  cent 
since  February  1933. 

Retail  prices  of  food  in  1926  were  high  com¬ 
pared.  to  farm  prices  because  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  had  never  fully  responded  to  the  de¬ 
flation  of  1920.  In  February  1933  when  farm¬ 
ers  were  receiving  only  about  half  of  pre-war 
prices  for  food  products,  this  food  was  retailing 
at  about  pre-war  prices.  Since  February  1933 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  food  products  have 
more  than  doubled,  but  retail  prices  of  the  same 
food  have  increased  less  than  one-half,  so  that 


tent  of  the  currency.  Since 
1914  the  most  important  single 
one  of  the  five  factors  has 
been  the  demand  for  gold. 

From  1914  to  1929  gold  lost  so 
much  of  its  value  that  the  en¬ 
tire  social  structure  became 
adjusted  to  a  high  price  level. 

Because  gold  later  acquired  an  excessive  value, 
the  world  has  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
gold  content  of  money,  so  that  money  would  not 
have  such  an  excessive  value.  This  is  not  just  a 
freakish  act  of  the  United  States,  but  a  world¬ 
wide  movement  which  the  United  States  resisted 
long  after  most  of  the  world  had  taken  steps  tc 
stop  deflation.  This  has  at  all  times  been  one  of 
the  most  conservative  countries  in  its  monetary 
acts. 

The  demand  for  and  supply  of  gold  in  the 
world  are  such  that  average  prices  of  basic  ma¬ 
terials  in  five  countries  in  August  were  63  when 


3.  Prices  in  the  United  States  are 
as  high  as  the  world  level  of  prices 
expressed  in  gold.  Expressed  in  pres¬ 
ent  dollars,  our  prices  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  slightly  more  than  69  per  cent 
above  the  world  level.  The  index  in  our  dol¬ 
lars  is  1 12  instead  of  the  world  gold  level  of  63. 

No  country  that  has  adhered  to  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  has  had  any  appreciable  rise  in  prices.  -  Every 
country  that  has  raised  the  price  of  gold  has 
had  a  practically  corresponding  increase  in  prices 
of  raw  materials.  Since  in  the  United  States, 
prices  are  fully  up  to  the  world  level  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gold,  it  follows  that  there  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  an  increase  is  to  be  expected  in 
this  country.  Either  the  price  of  gold  must  be 
raised,  or  there  must  be  a  world-wide  rise  in 
prices  expressed  in  gold. 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  rise  in  prices  when 
expressed  in  gold?  Since  1916  I  have  been  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  erratic  value  of  gold  and  the 
expectation  that  prices  would  fall  to  pre-war  or 
lower  because  the  world  ( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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(Right)  This  Swedish  farm¬ 
er  from  Dalecorha  is  all 
ready  for  a  day’s  work  with 
scythe  and  rake.  A  moun¬ 
tainous  land ,  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  tilled  and  few 
farms  are  larger  than  20 
acres;  yet  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  farmers. 
Sweden  imports  wheat;  ex¬ 
ports  butter  and  bacon. 
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F arming  in 

Other  Lands 


(Above)  Here’s  the  way  they  thresh  wheat 
in  Morocco ,  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  many 
foreign  lands.  Note  that  the  biblical  admoni¬ 
tion  “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn”  has  been  observed. 

Later,  women  will  winnow  the  grain  from 
the  chaff  as  they  did  in  Bible  times,  by  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  air.  “It  ii  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away.” 

What  a  contrast  to  a  modern  combine! 
America  produces  more  per  man  than  most 
foreign  countries ,  therefore  each  man  has 
more.  In  addition  to  wheat,  farmers  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  grow  maize,  barley,  sorghum  and  of 
fruits,  olives,  kgs  and  pomegranates.  Mach 
land  is  held  in  common  by  the  tribe. 


(Left)  Algerian  farmers  in  North  Africa  have  their  water 
problem  too.  This  well  is  on  the  oasis  of  Mzab.  Cereal 
grains  are  the  chief  crop,  though  in  parts  better  supplied 
with  water,  extensive  vineyards  are  found,  as  well  as 
tobacco,  cotton,  olives,  figs  and  dates. 


This  Chinese  farmer  plows  the  soil  for  his  rice 
crop  with  a  wooden  plow  drawn  by  a  water  buf¬ 
falo.  China  supports  5  persons  for  every  2  acres 
of  land,  more  than  any  other  country  on  the 
globe.  That  is  efficient  use  of  land  bat  the 
Chinese  farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  machinery 
so  the  output  per  man,  and  therefore  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  is  low.  Rice  in  the  South,  wheat  in 
the  North  are  the  chief  food  crops. 

(Below)  Just  as  they  did  in  Bible  times,  Arabs 
in  Palestine  put  cream  into  a  goatskin  and  shake 
it  until  it  is  churned  into  butter. 


Husking  corn  on  a  farm  near 
Ploesty,  Rumania,  a  country  be¬ 
tween  Hungary  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Before  the  World  War, 
Rumania  was  a  country  of  large 
estates  and  exported  much  wheat 
but  since  that  time  thousands  ol 
peasants  have  acquired  land 
Livestock  consists,  in  round 
numbers,  of  5  million  cows,  14 
million  sheep,  3  million  hog! 
and  2  million  horses. 


(Right)  Harvesting  wheat  in 
Algeria. 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


Our  Apples  See  JLurope 


W 


E  have  found  prices  the  remainder  of  the  season 


the  export  were  quite  satisfactory, 
market  the  only 


satisfactory  one  so 
far  this  year.  It  is 


Smooth  Roads  Needed — Not  Fences 


Unfortunately,  most  every  foreign 
the  most  promis-  market  has  imposed  trade  restrictions 
ing  angle  of  the  of  one  kind  or  another,  making  it  quite 
apple  outlook  be-  difficult  to  sell  abroad.  For  example, 
cause  taking  fruit  England  has  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
off  local  markets  duty  in  addition  to  an  import  duty  of 
and  easing  compe-  28  to  30  cents  a  box  or  bushel,  depend- 
tition  will  strengthen  demand.  It  was  ing  upon  the  exchange  and  weight; 
particularly  good  in  the  early  part  of  Germany  has  an  import  duty  of  30 
the  season  before  western  fruit  started  cents  a  box  and  in  addition  there  is  a 


moving  heavily. 


limit  to  the  amount  of  money  which 


Growers  prepared  to  pack  and  ship  Germany  will  allow  for  imports.  The 


for  early  export  have  realized  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  for  Grimes,  Red  Delicious, 
Jonathan  and  Starking.  The  price  to¬ 
day  is  much  less  than  the  opening  of 


Belgian  duty  is  11  cents  a  barrel  or 
$1.75  a  box;  Norway  has  a  duty  of 
$8.12  a  barrel  and  $2.50  a  box  from 
August  to  February  and  one-half  of 


the  market  in  September.  For  the  past  that  from  February  to  August,  to- 
two  weeks  the  quantity  of  apples  go-  gether  with  exchange  restrictions.  In 


ing  abroad  has  been  excessive.  For  the 
week  ending  October  1st,  780,000 


addition  to  the  duties,  practically  every 
market  demands  an  export  certificate 


bushels  of  American  apples  (U.  S.  and  to  include  grade,  a  sanitary  certificate 
Canadian)  were  placed  in  British  ports  to  guarantee  against  San  Jose  scale, 
and  for  the  week  ending  October  8th,  and  a  residue  certificate  to  guarantee 
almost  as  many  are  expected.  This  is  no  excess  of  arsenicals.  Some  markets 
about  twice  the  require  that  apples 


amount  that  was 
moved  in  compar¬ 
able  weeks  a  year 
ago.  In  addition  to 
the  shipments  to 
Great  Britain,  ap¬ 
ples  are  moving  to 
the  Orient,  South 
America,  West  In¬ 
dies  and  many 
other  scatter, 
ed  markets.  Each 
market  demands 
that  the  apples  be 
packed  in  a  pack- 
a  g  e  with  which 
buyers  are  famil¬ 
iar,  be  it  the  west¬ 
ern  box,  barrel  or 
tub  bushel.  Some¬ 
times  the  type  of 
package  wanted  is 
prescribed  because 
freight  rate  on  a 
tub  bushel  is  much 


We  were  lucky!  The  early  export  mar¬ 
ket  took  these  Delicious  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  bushel.  Today  the  domestic  market 
is  $.75  to  $1.25 


be  wrapped  and 
packed  in  boxes. 
The  details  and 
technique  for  mar¬ 
keting  apples 
through  export 
channels  are  exact¬ 
ing. 

The  Internation¬ 
al  Apple  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Rochester 
has  been  active  in 
fostering  and  pro¬ 
tecting  foreign 
markets  for 
American  growers. 
Elimination 
of  trade  barriers 
will  benefit  not  on¬ 
ly  apple  shippers, 
but  also  countries 
where  fruit  is 
needed  because  of 
limited  local  sup¬ 
plies.  Foreign  re- 


more  than  rate  for  the  same  weight  of  strictions,  through  government  limita- 
apples  packed  in  a  standard  apple  box.  tion  of  trade  by  quotas,  tariffs,  and  ex- 
Apple  exports  take  care  of  a  large  change,  are  a  real  hardship  to  the  apple 
part  of  our  commercial  apple  crop.  The  grower,  regardless  of  whether  his  ap- 
proportion  of  the  total  exported  an-  pies  are  sold  for  export  or  on  the  do- 
nually  has,  during  the  past  six  years,  mestic  market. 


ranged  from  about  10  to  24  per  cent. 
The  value  of  our  fruit  exports  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  cotton,  and  sometimes 
tobacco  or  grain.  Thus  it  bulks  large, 


My  Guess 

Apples  are  selling  low  enough  to 
move  them  into  consumption  at  a  rapid 


not  only  in  importance  to  the  fruit  in-  rate.  The  quality  of  the  fruit,  accord 
dustry,  but  also  as  a  very  important  ing  to  most  reports,  is  good,  the  latter 
item  of  our  export  trade.  During  1930  part  of  the  season  being  favorable.  The 
to  1931,  when  trade  barriers  and  re-  pack  of  commercial  fruit  probably  will 
strictions  were  first  imposed,  we  were  be  higher  than  conditions  indicated 
exporting  over  20  million  bushels  of  several  months  ago.  I  do  not  look  for 
apples,  but  exports  steadily  decreased  any  immediate  marked  price  increase, 
until  last  year  when  we  shipped  out  less  but  with  heavy  exports  and  low  prices 
than  8  millions.  The  prospects  for  this  to  encourage  domestic  consumption, 
season  look  brighter.  Fortunately,  the  the  season  should  finish  with  a  price 
apple  crop  has  had  no  market  restric-  which  would  warrant  storing  apples, 
tions  to  buck.  Large  supplies  were  al-  At  this  moment  we  are  making  no  at- 
lowed  to  seek  a  price  level  that  en-  tempt  to  sell  at  prices  prevailing  in  the 
couraged  consumption.  During  peak  domestic  market.  Our  fruit  is  all  being 
years  foreign  markets  have  taken  a  packed  to  meet  federal  standards,  so 
larger  share,  because  the  price  was  as  to  be  ready  for  either  domestic  or 
more  attractive.  foreign  market. 

Until  last  year,  when  France  on  April 


1st  gave  us  an  additional  quota  for 
apples  and  pears,  I  never  appreciated 
the  great  influence  of  the  export  mar- 


No  Let  Up  in  Bug  War 

Many  people  have  asked  me  about 


ket  on  domestic  prices.  We  sold  all  of  the  best  method  of  controlling  aphids 
our  old-fashioned  Winesaps  for  export  on  potatoes,  spinach,  turnips  and  let- 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  French  quota  tuce.  The  United  States  Department  of 
last  spring.  Up  until  that  time  it  was  Agriculture  has  been  successful  in  con- 
almost  impossible  to  move  apples  out  trolling  aphids  with  a  mixture  of  nico- 
of  storage  at  a  satisfactory  price,  but  tine  sulphate  and  rotenone.  This  can 
this  additional  French  quota  strength-  be  applied  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
ened  the  whole  domestic  market,  and  get  a  satisfactory  kill  of  aphis. 


PHILCO  643B  A  stunning  Baby  Grand  model  that  brings  the  world’s 
finest  entertainment  to  unwired  homes!  Every  worth-while  feature,  in¬ 
cluding  long-life  A  Power  Unit  and  “Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit  with 
one  simple  connection.  Newly  designed  cabinet  of  hand- 
rubbed  Oriental  Walnut.  Complete  with  batteries  and  $©^ 
built-in  All-wave  Aerial  System  ..... 


New  £936  Battery-Operated 
Philcos  Lead  the  World  in  Value! 


DROP  in  at  the  nearest  Philco  Dealer  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  why  Philco  is  the  finest  battery-operated  radio  ever 
built!  Tune-in  thrilling  programs  from  overseas  ....  plus 
Police,  Aircraft,  Ship  and  Amateur  Stations.  Get  the  new 
U.  S.  Govt.  Weather  Forecasts.  Listen  to  DAYTIME  recep¬ 
tion  of  American  short-wave  stations  that  carry  the  big  net¬ 
work  programs.  Enjoy  standard  American  broadcasts  better. 
Every  broadcast  in  the  air  ...  .  finer  tone  ....  greater  volume 
.  .  .  .  and  the  lowest  cost  battery-set  operation  in  all  radio! 


Battery-Operated  Philcos  />.95 

for  American  Broadcasts  "■  up 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE— EASY  TERMS  ! 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St..  Portland.  Me.  , 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  H.V. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 


,*>  •  >;  »  s.  '  ^  -  V-  -  ' 

There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and 
purpose  -  Battery,  32-Volt,  AlhElectric 
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Abortion  -  Free 

Herd 


BY  H.  L.  COSLINE 


aborted  since,  showing  the  trouble  was  not  due 
to  Bang  abortion  disease.” 

“Aside  from  fewer  abortions,  have  your  cows 
been  healthier?” 

“That’s  difficult  to  prove,  but  I  believe  they 
have.  There  have  been  practically  no  cases  of 
retained  afterbirth,  only  two  cases  of  sterility, 
and  fewer  cases  of  mastitis.” 

“Would  you  test  again  if  you  had  it  to  do 
over  again?” 

Mr.  Cook  thought  some  time  before  he  an¬ 
swered  that  one.  “You  can  bet  I  wouldn’t  sell 
my  cows  and  buy  an  untested  herd,  yet  any  dairy¬ 
man  should  consider  all  angles  before  he  decides. 
Bloodtesting  is  the  coming  thing;  I’m  sure  of 
that,  but  no  man  should  go  into  bloodtesting  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  follow  directions  and  take 
the  precautions  necessary  to  keep  the  herd  clean. 
One  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  approved  cows  to  replace  reactors.  I  raised 
all  the  stock  I  own  but  I  want  to  sell  all  low  pro¬ 
ducers  as  shown  by  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
records,  and  right  now  I  have  feed  for  more  cows 
than  I  own.  If  I  should  buy,  in  addition  to.  the 
blood  test,  I  would  want  cows  with  production 
records  and  with  no  trace  of  mastitis,  and  such 
cows  come  high.  As  more  herds  are  tested,  it 
will  be  easier  to  buy  approved  cows  and  the 
man  who  bloodtests  now  will  have  a  good  market 
for  surplus  stock. 


THE  dairyman  who  should  know  the  most 
about  the  blood  test  for  Bang  abortion  is 
the  one  who  has  cleaned  the  disease  out  of  his 
herd  and  has  maintained  a  clean  herd  for  several 
years.  That’s  why  I  went  to  see  Fred  Cook  of 
Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

In  December,  1927,  after  talking  his  problem 
over  with  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch  of  Cornell,  he  had  the 
blood  test  applied  to  11  cows  and  6  head  of 
young  stock.  “Dr.  Birch  told  me,”  said  Mr. 
Cook,  “that  the  first  thing  I  should  do  was  to 
study  and  understand  the  disease.  I  did  that  and 
was  convinced  there  was  no  drug  that  could  cure 
the  trouble  but  that  it  was  possible  to  clean  out 
the  disease  and  maintain  a  clean  herd  by  elimi¬ 
nation  or  segregation,  so  we  bloodtested  the  en¬ 
tire  herd.  Being  unable  to  keep  two  separate 
herds,  the  eight  reactors  were  sold  at  once  and 
I  have  never  had  a  reactor  since.” 

That’s  unusual,  so  don’t  count  on  equal  luck 
if  you  decide  to  bloodtest  your  herd. 

The  first  question  I  asked  Mr.  Cook  was, 
“Why  did  you  bloodtest  for  Bang  abortion?” 

“Because  we  were  having  plenty  of  trouble,” 
was  the  answer.  “Although  I  had  a  small  herd, 
several  cows  every  year  lost  their  calves.  The 
situation  got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  do  something. 
In  the  7  years  since  I  cleaned  out  the  disease,  3 
cows  only  have  aborted.  We  quarantined  them 
for  30  days,  then  bloodtested.  In  each  case  the 
reaction  was  negative,  and  the  cows  have  never 


Before  milking,  Mr.  Cook 
and  his  hired  man  use  a 
strip  cup  to  spot  mastitis, 
and  wash  udders  with  a 
disinfectant  solution. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 


BANG  ABORTION  DISEASE 


By  R.  R.  BIRCH  * 


1.  Bang  abortion  disease  causes  losses  to¬ 
taling  millions  through  lost  calves,  retained 
afterbirths,  sterility  and  lowered  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

2.  There  is  no  drug  that  will  cure  the  dis¬ 
ease  but  the  blood  test  and  the  proper  follow¬ 
up  methods  directed  by  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian  will  eliminate  it  from  a  herd.  Vaccines 
may  have  possibilities  but  have  not  yet  been 
made  effective. 

3.  Bang  abortion  disease  is  spread  by  some 
infected  cows  at  the  time  of  calving  even 
though  they  do  not  abort.  One  cannot  tell  a 
spreader  by  looking  at  her.  The  bull  occas¬ 
ionally  spreads  the  disease  but  generally 
not.  Clean  cows  usually  take  in  the  infection 
through  the  mouth  after  it  has  been  spread 
from  the  genital  tract  of  the  infected  cow. 

4.  Even  though  you  have  had  no  abortions 
in  your  herd  recently  the  infection  may  be 
present.  If  it  is,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
some  cow  may  become  a  spreader  and  that  a 
bad  outbreak  may  result.  The  best  time  to 
apply  the  blood  test  is  before  the  outbreak. 

5.  You  must  know  whether  your  own  herd 
contains  blood  reactors  before  you  can  buy 
intelligently.-  If  it  contains  such  reactors  and 
you  buy  clean  cows,  the  latter  are  likely  to 
contract  the  disease  from  the  reactors  that 
are  already  in  your  herd. 

6.  When  buying  cows  for  a  clean  herd,  the 
safest  method  is  to  buy  only  'from  clean 
herds.  Next  best  is  to  buy  unbred  heifers 
negative  to  the  blood  test  and  weaned  at  least 
a  month.  Next  safest  is  to  buy,  subject  to  re¬ 
test,  mature  open  cows  that  test  clean.  There 
will  be  little  danger  of  their  spreading  the 
disease  before  a  retest  can  be  made. 


Every  dairy  farm  needs  a  good  cow  dog,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  find.  A  word  from  Mr. 
Cook  and  this  one  hits  the  trail  for  the  pas¬ 
ture.  In  a  few  minutes,  here  come  the  cows. 


7.  Most  states  have  plans  for  controlling 
Bang  abortion  disease  under  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  New 
York  a  recorded  herd  is  one  under  official 
test  whieh  is  building  up  toward  approval, 
while  an  approved  herd  is  one  under  official 
test  that  has  beep  clean  at  least  a  year. 

8.  Cattle,  except  for  immediate  slaughter, 
cannot  be  imported  into  New  York  and  some 
other  northeastern  states  except  from  clean 
herds  under  satisfactory  supervision  in  the 
state  of  origin. 

9.  At  present  under  certain  conditions  the 
federal  government  pays  indemnities  on  re¬ 
actors  to  the  blood  test  that  are  branded  and 
slaughtered.  Maximum  indemnities  are  $25.00 
for  grades  and  $50.00  for  purebreds. 

*  A  new  bulletin  on  Bang  abortion  disease  is 
just  off  the  press.  It  is  Cornell  Bulletin  326, 
Bang’s  Disease  in  Cattle,  written  by  R.  R.  Birch 
and  H.  L.  Gilman  of  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College.  A  post  card  to  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


“It  is  a  better  time  to  dean  up  the  trouble  now 
than  when  I  did  it.  Cows  cost  less ;  milk  brings  '  I 
less ;  and  while  the  federal  indemnity  is  not  big, 
it  is  something.  When  I  tested,  I  got  no  in¬ 
demnity  and  I  sold  some  choice  purebred  cows 
at  beef  prices.  Bang  abortion  is  costing  dairy¬ 
men  thousands  of  dollars ;  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  cleaned  up,  and  what  dairyman  wants  to  be  I 
the  last  one  under  the  wire? 

“When  all’s  said  and  done,  it’s  a  question  for 
every  dairyman  to  answer  for  himself.  This 
may  not  be  the  right  time  for  every  dairyman  to 
bloodtest  his  herd  but  it  is  none  too  early  to  be¬ 
gin  thinking  about  it,  and  in  the  meantime,  study 
all  the  available  information  about  the  disease.” 

Editor’s  Note  :  We  know  of  no  better  way  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Cook’s  last  suggestion  than  to  read  what 
Dr.  Birch  has  to  say  on  this  page,  then  drop  a  post¬ 
card  for  a  copy  of  his  new  bulletin  which  gives  the 
very  latest  information  on  the  disease. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  26,  1935 
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Revised  Milk  Pact 
Ready  for  Dairymen’s  “OK” 


MADE  public  on  October  8th  was 
looked  for  revision  of  proposed 
marketing  agreement  to  control  milk 
shipped  across  state  lines.  Before  we 
look  it  over,  let’s  review  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  revision. 

Page  10  of  May  25  issue  of  American 
A  griculturist  explained  a  proposed  milk 
license  to  control,  through  state  and 
federal  cooperation,  prices  paid  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  milk  shipped  across  state 
lines.  There  were  two  reasons  for  that 
proposed  license:  1.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  March  that  state  milk 
control  boards  could  not  set  prices  on 
milk  brought  in  from  another  state  and 
that  the  AAA  could  not  control  milk 
dealers  whose  business  was  conducted 
within  one  state;  2.  dealers  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  were  scurrying  to  other 
states  to  buy  milk  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  compete  with  dealers  who  had 
paid  control  board  prices.  These  figures 
show  the  shift  in  New  York  City’s  milk 
supply.  Note  the  shift  from  New  York 
to  other  states.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
the  same  situation  is  found  in  some 
New  England  markets. 

Where  New  York  City’s  Milk 
Comes  From 


State  of 
origin 

Per  cent  of  total 

1932 

receipts  from 
January 

1934  1934 

each  state 
to  July 

1935 

New  York 

69.0 

66.1 

66.7 

61.9 

Vermont 

4.5 

3.9 

3.8 

4.8 

New  Jersey 

9.0  . 

.10.9 

10.7 

1 1.8 

Pennsylvania 

15.7 

17.4 

17.1 

19.7 

Other  states 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Old  proposal  was  written  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Governors  of 
seven  states  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  Submitted 
to  a  mass  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Utica,  some  opposition  developed  and 
some  changes  were  proposed  but  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  against  NRA 
made  committee  decide  to  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest  until  Congress  passed  and 
President  signed  AAA  amendments. 

How  does  the  revised  plan  differ  from 


the  old?  New  plan  proposes  a  single 
order  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  govern  interstate  ship¬ 
ments.  Dealers  will  not  be  licensed  by 
the  AAA.  Original  plan  proposed  two 
licenses,  one  for  the  state  of  New  York 
and  one  for  New  Jersey,  with  one  milk 
administrator  for  the  two  areas  and  a 
requirement  that  all  dealers  shipping 
milk  from  one  state  to  another  be 
licensed. 

Instead  of  the  administrator  provid¬ 
ed  for  in  the  original,  there  will  be, 
according  to  the  new  proposal,  a  milk 
agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  will  cooperate  with 
representatives  of  all  milk  control 
boards. 

The  changes  do  two  things:  include 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
Utica  meeting,  and  conform  to  recently 
signed  amendments  to  AAA. 

Before  this  order  can  become  effec¬ 
tive,  three  steps  must  be  taken: 

1.  Some  discussion  by  producers  and 
handlers  to  iron  out  differences  of 
opinion  about  a  plan  of  regulation. 

2.  Public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
plan  when  there  is  evidence  of  enough 
agreement  among  producers  and  hand¬ 
lers  to  make  such  hearings  worth  while. 

3.  Dealers  must  sign  the  marketing 
agreement  as  must  also  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  affected.  A  Producers 
Association  may  express  the  approval 
of  its  members. 

It  has  been  definitely  stated  that  it 
is  up  to  dairymen  to  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove  this  plan.  It  will  not  be  forced  on 
them;  theirs  is  the  next  move. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent 
that  one  of  two  things  is  inevitable. 
Either  some  kind  of  federal-state  coop¬ 
eration  must  be  worked  out  to  control 
interstate  milk,  or  the  various  state 
milk  control  laws  must  be  abandoned 
or  drastically  revised  to  cover  less 
ground.  Original  intent  of  state  milk 
control  laws  was  that  dealers  pay  the 
same  for  all  milk  purchased,  regardless 
of  state  lines.  Milk  control  laws  were 
passed  to  meet  a  recognized  emer¬ 
gency.  Since  then  milk  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved  but  few  will 
claim  that  milk  control  should  have  all 


the  credit.  In  fact,  some  believe  all 
control  laws  should  be  abandoned.  They 
may  be  wrong  but  if  the  emergency  is 
not  over,  may  it  not  be  time  to  define 
when  it  will  be  over  and  to  determine 
what  if  any  parts  of  milk  control  laws 
it  may  be  desirable  to  make  permanent. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  revised  order 
provides  the  following  regulation  of 
milk  crossing  state  lines: 

Interstate  milk  is  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  fluid  milk;  (2)  cream,  plain 
condensed  milk,  and  some  soft  cheeses ; 
(3)  all  milk  not  sold  in  Classes  1  and  2. 

Minimum  prices  to  producers  for  Classes 
1  and  2  and  the  formula  for  figairing  the 
minimum  for  Class  3.  (While  the  proposed 
order  does  not  set  these  prices  to  produc¬ 
ers,  the  assumption  is  that  when  set  they 
would  equal  or  approximate  state  control 
board  prices.) 

A  bonded  marketing  agent,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  to  administer  the  order. 
He  will  cooperate  with  representatives  of 
control  boards,  will  keep  certain  records, 
will  make  public  names  of  dealers  who 
violate  the  order. 

Each  dealer  must  compute,  announce, 
and  file  with  milk  agent  three  days  be¬ 
fore  dairymen’s  checks  are  made  out,  a 
price  to  producers  based  on  prices  set  in 
the  order  and  according  to  classes  in 
which  he  uses  milk. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  to  control  interstate 
milk  will  be  met  by  a  deduction  of  two 
cents  per  100  pounds  from  the  price 
of  milk  crossing  state  boundaries.  Some 
have  assumed  that  there  is  to  be  a  two 
cents  per  100  deduction  on  all  milk, 
which  is  not  correct.  For  emphasis,  we 
repeat  that  the  deduction  applies  only 
to  milk  crossing  state  boundaries. 

While  the  definite  aim  of  the  proposal 
is  that  all  dairymen  should  get  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  prices,  the  order  DOES 
NOT  provide  for  an  equalized  price  to 
all  producers.  It  does  allow  cooperative 
associations  to  blend  or  pool  returns  to 
members. 

Dairymen,  it  is  your  move!  No  plan 
to  control  interstate  milk  will  be  put 
into  effect  until  two-thirds  of  you  ap¬ 
prove  it.  That  is  right;  the  final  solu¬ 
tion  to  all  milk  marketing  problems 
should  come  from  dairymen  through 
cooperation.  Is  it  fair  to  ask,  “If  you 
do  not  favor  this  plan,  on  what  plan 
can  two-thirds  of  the  milk  producers 
agree?” 


Federal  indemnities  are  now  being 
paid  on  cows  taken  out  and  slaughter¬ 
ed  on  second  tests  for  mastitis.  Origin¬ 
al  plan  was  for  indemnity  on  first  test 
only. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere.  25c;  Me- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 


22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Ine. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


TRAPS,  SNARES,  BAITS,  scents,  snowshoes,  complete 
trapping  equipment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free 
catalog.  Howe  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the.  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  vftien  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


WRITE 


for  list  of  high  record  Holstein 
bulls.  WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF 
CONTROL,  STATE  CAPITOL,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Here  in  the  biggest  electric  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  bargain  ever  offered.  Now  yon 

can  get  a  genuine  Andia  —  the  original  single 
unit  clipper  —  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 
The  Andia  ia  easier  to  operate — its  weight  resta 
on  the  animal  as  you  guide  it  with  the  form  fitting 
handle.  Has  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  dust 
sealed  motor  —  no  shafts  or  stands.  Blades  run  on  hard¬ 
ened  steel  roller  bearings—  ore  quickly  interchangeable  for  clip¬ 
ping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs, etc. TheAndis  is  the  choice  of  lead¬ 
ing  Dairymen,  Army  Posts,  Hunt  Clubs,  and  Breeders  everywhere. 

Low  Cost  Operation  "  A  Battery  Runs  It! 

You  can  run  an  Andie  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  There  is  a  model 
for  every  current:  Standard  110  volt  AC  or  DC, only  $17.60.  Models 
for  6  v.  storage  battery,  9  v.  DeLavel  Unit,  32  v.  light  plant,  220  v. 

High  Line,  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 
unbreakable  rubber  -  covered 
cord  regular  equipment. 

Send  only  $1  (specify  volt- 

-Back  Guarantee  balance  (we  pay  postage)  or 

_  ,  .  get  your  Andis  from  your 

Dealer.  Give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  10  days.  If  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.#  Dept.  A-I2-K  Racine,  Wis. 


10  DaysTrial 

Money 


Sears ,  Roebuck  &  Co.  announces  a  new 
booklet  “Tips  to  Trappers,”  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  our  subscribers  on  request. 
The  booklet  tells  bow  to  handle  pelts,  how 
to  grade,  how  to  ship,  and  will  help  all 
trappers  to  get  more  money  for  their 
furs.  In  addition,  it  gives  full  details  of 
the  Seventh  National  Fur  Show  and  tells 
how  trappers  may  share  in  prizes  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,750. 

... 


The  Babbitt  Lye  Company  is  conducting 
a  new  contest  with  six  prizes,  including 
home  equipment  and  cash.  Details  of  the 
contest  will  be  found  on  page  25  of  the 
September  28th  issue.  Contest  began 
September  10  and  closes  November  30. 


The  Empire  Milking  Machine  Company 
has  equipped  an  automobile  trailer  with 
a  complete  milking  machine  and  milk 
cooling  unit,  which  has  been  touring  the 
country  and  making  stops  at  most  of  the 
big  fairs. 

... 


The  Institute  of  the  Audible  Arts,  80 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  founded  by  the 
Philco  Radio  and  Television  Corporation, 
will  send  you  on  request  a  little  booklet 
called  “Recommended  Radio  Programs.” 
By  its  use  radio  listeners  can  immediately 
get  a  check  on  music,  talks,  plays,  by 
days  of  the  week  and  by  hours.  It  will 
be  an  invaluable  help  in  getting  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  from  your  radio. 


The  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  has  a  new  booklet  “Eggs 
for  Profit.”  One  of  the  valuable  bits  of 
information  it  contains  is  a  chart  which 
whl  enable  you  to  figure  instantly  the 
feed  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs,  based  on  the 
Production  of  your  flock  and  the  cost  of 
kX)  pounds  of  feed.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it. 


LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
is  constantly  on  trial,  to  provide  daily  proof  of  its  ability  to  pay  the  dairy¬ 
man  MORE  PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST  than  any  other  ration  he  can 
feed.  All  Larro  Feeds  including  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Feed,  Turkey  Feeds,  Broiler 
Feed,  Chick  Starter,  Growing  Mash  and  Egg  Masfi  are  developed  and 
proved  at  this  160-acre  institution. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 
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#  Supreme  Court  to 
Decide  Fundamentals 

«T  WONDER  if  we  will  look  like  nine 
black  beetles  in  the  Temple  of  Kar- 
nak,”  said  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  he 
and  his  associates  entered  brand  new 
Supreme  Court  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

No  wonder  the  grave  dignity  of  the 
Justices  was  shaken  by  this  gigantic 
and  majestic  Supreme  Court  building, 
which  cost  $10,000,000.  It  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
Nation’s  great  capital. 

Now  before  this  most  important 
judiciary  body  for  immediate  decision 
are  these  questions: 

1.  Is  AAA  constitutional? 

2.  Is  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Law 
constitutional  ? 

3.  Is  Administration’s  power  pro¬ 
gram  constitutional  ? 

4.  Does  government  have  right  to 
condemn  land  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing? 

SLANT:  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
on  these  questions  will  largely  answer 
the  question,  “Where  do  we  go  from 
here”  on  fundamental  principles  of 
government. 


#  Plans  to  Help 
Potato  Growers 


'T'O  boost  potato  prices  to  farmers. 
■*"  AAA  will  buy  surplus  potatoes 
which  may  be  distributed  to  relief  fami¬ 
lies,  or  processed  into  starch  or  pos¬ 
sibly  alcohol.  Officials  think  that  this 
program  would  raise  price  of  potatoes 
15  to  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Drawing  deep  breath  after  hearings 
(which  we  reported  last  issue)  on 
whether  or  not  Warren  Potato  bill 
should  be  enforced,  Secretary  Wallace 
sat  back  to  think  about  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  at  hearings.  Chief  of  these 
are: 

1.  Amend  law  to  abolish  penalties 
for  consumers  who  buy  bootleg  pota¬ 
toes. 

2.  Try  control  one  year,  then  take  a 
referendum  which  must  show  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  before  continu¬ 
ing  control. 

3.  Raise  exemption  from  5  bushels  as 
at  present  to  50  bushels  or  more. 

Secretary  Wallace  thinks  these 
recommendations  are  “sound  and  sensi¬ 
ble.” 

While  argument  rages  on  how  to 
raise  potato  prices,  various  consumer 
groups  are  bitterly  attacking  Warren 
potato  bill  and  rising  food  costs  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bacon,  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  New  York,  is  talking  about 
broadcasting  buttons  and  stickers  bear¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  potato.  This  “humble 
vegetable”  emblem  is  to  be  protest 
against  rising  food  costs. 

National  Restaurant  Association  re¬ 
solved  in  Chicago  to  ask  200,000  eating 
places  to  boycott  foods  whose  prices 
included  AAA  processing  taxes.  Boy¬ 
cott  was  aimed  especially  at  pork. 

Defending  processing  taxes,  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  lays  some  of  blame  for 
high  prices  on  middle  man.  Says,  for 
example,  that  bakers’  proposal  to  raise 
price  of  bread  1  cent  a  loaf  is  unjusti¬ 
fied,  that  V2  cent  is  plenty  and  that, 
if  necessary,  bakers  could  cut  size  of 


loaf  a  little  instead  of  tacking  whole 
cent  on  price. 

SLANT:  Farmers  will  not  sympa¬ 
thize  much  with  consumers’  complaint 
about  prices.  Only  way  farmers  can 
get  decent  return  is  to  have  food  prices 
higher  than  in  recent  years.  It  is  a 
nice  question,  however  where  to  draw 
a  line  so  as  not  to  get  prices  so  high 
as  to  cut  consumption. 

Commendable  is  AAA’s  proposal  to 
buy  potatoes  for  relief.  This  is  much 
better  than  crop  control.  If  purchas¬ 
ing  is  done  by  men  who  understand 
markets  and  if  purchases  are  used  im¬ 
mediately  by  relief  agencies  so  as  not 
to  pile  up  surplus,  it  is  best  way  to 
help  farmers. 


*  Not  Borah’s  Baby 


XT'  ICKING  Warren  Potato  Control 
law  off  his  paternal  doorstep,  Sen¬ 
ator  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  indig¬ 
nantly  denies  any  responsibility  for  its 
passage.  Said  Senator  Borah  in  an¬ 
swer  to  question  put  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  : 

“A  report  in  some  eastern  news¬ 


papers  that  I  was  author  of  the  potato 
amendment  to  the  AAA  Bill  is  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
potato  producers  in  my  State  and  call¬ 
ed  their  attention  to  what  seemed  to 
me  the  unwisdom  of  the  bill.  I  wrote 
them  that  I  felt  it  was  a  mistake  and 
that  in  the  end  it  would  surely  greatly 
harm  the  potato  farmer  and  all  other 
farmers  who  passed  under  this  control. 
In  June  I  wrote  another  letter  saying: 
‘I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  program  of  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  mistake  and  in  the  end 
will  be  hurtful  to  the  farmer.  If  I  did 
not  feel  it  would  be  the  very  greatest 
detriment  to  farmers  and  agricultural 
interests  generally,  of  course  I  would 
not  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  I  dislike 
to  oppose  these  measures  and  do  not 
unless  for  very  serious  reasons.’ 

“Potato  growers  of  my  State,  how¬ 
ever,  finally  decided  that  they  wanted 
to  try  this  bill.  I  wrote  them  that  I 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  pass¬ 
age,  but  that  my  convictions  were 
such  that  I  could  not  actively  support 
it.  I  was  in  favor  of  voluntary  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  growers  and  was 


The  two  pictures  on  this  page  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  impos¬ 
sible  market  situation  for  farm  commodities  that  exists  in  this  country. 

Picture  above  shows  strikers  dumping  milk  in  Chicago  milk  strike 
because  farmers’  prices  are  too  low.  Picture  below  shows  a  great  mass 
meeting  of  consumers  staging  a  demonstration  against  high  consumer  prices. 

Just  where  to  draw  the  line  on  prices  that  can  be  charged  to  consum¬ 
ers  and  not  cut  demand  is  a  very  fine  point,  for  it  is  possible  to  get  prices 
so  high  that  consumers  will  not  buy.  If  AAA  would  take  some  of  the 
millions  it  is  spending  on  crop  control  to  study  and  improve  the  marketing 
system  between  farmers  and  consumers,  it  would  be  of  far  more  benefit 
to  everybody  concerned . 


Reprinted  from  The  United  States  News,  an  hide 
pendent  publication,  issued  w  eekly  at  Washington. 


always  opposed  to  compulsory  features 
of  the  measure.”  ^ 

SLANT:  Of  course  Senator  Borah 
is  right.  Because  of  the  hard  times 
which  potato  growers  have  suffered  in 
recent  years,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
their  willingness  to  try  almost  anything 
that  they  think  might  raise  prices,  but 
wise  thinkers  like  Senator  Borah,  and 
thousands  of  potato  growers  them¬ 
selves,  realize  that  there  is  nothing  in 
any  temporary  results  from  the  regi¬ 
mentation  proposed  in  the  Warren  law 
that  will  offset  the  sacrifice  of  funda¬ 
mental  and  permanent  principles. 


Farm  News 


Chicago  Milk  Shed  in  Turmoil 

A  LONG  with  many  independents 
4,000  of  the  18,000  members  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Association,  biggest  coop¬ 
erative  in  the  Chicago  Milk  Shed,  are 
keeping  milk  at  home.  Half  of  dairy¬ 
men  sympathize  with  milk  strike  aim 
to  get  increase  from  flat  price  of  $1.75 
per  100  to  $2.50.  Threats  of  bodily  harm 
and  bam  burning  keep  other  half  home. 
Guarded  by  authorities  and  flying 
squadrons  of  Pure  Milk  Association 
members,  n  o  n-sympathizers  deliver 
milk  or  try  to.  Milk  has  been  dumped 
by  thousands  of  gallons,  heads  crack¬ 
ed  and,  in  one  case,  railroad  track 
dynamited  and  bridges  burned. 

Backed  by  United  Farmers  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Farmers’  Educational  and  Co- 
ooperative  Union  of  America,  milk 
dumping,  reports  say,  is  aided  by  radi¬ 
cal  out-of-state  sympathizers  whose 
real  object  is  destruction  of  Pure  Milk 
Association  or  radical  control  of  it. 

Turned  down  flat  by  strikers  was 
Governor  Horner’s  proposal  for  thirty- 
day  truce.  Full  speed  ahead  is  word 
on  formation  of  new  organization,  to 
be  called  Union  Producers. 

SLAN3 :  Right  to  strike  is  fundamen¬ 
tal;  so  is  right  to  work,  in  this  case 
the  right  to  deliver  milk.  Violence  and 
intimidation  have  no  place  in  America. 
Unreasonable  attitude  and  demands  of 
strikers  lend  support  to  thought  that 
price  increase  is  not  their  sole  object. 

Nevf  Drive  on  Poultry  Racketeers 

Claimed  to  be  haven  for  racketeers, 
New  York  live  poultry  business  has 
been  “cleaned  up”  before,  but  it  didn’t 
last.  Now  job  has  been  taken  over  by 
Washington.  Under  authority  of  amend¬ 
ed  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  dealers 
who  want  to  stay  in  business  must  step 
up  and  get  federal  licenses  before  No¬ 
vember  25. 

SLANT :  Hope  it  works.  Playful  prac¬ 
tices  that  need  squashing  include  stuff¬ 
ing  birds  with  feed  just  before  killing, 
and  unfair  charges  for  feed  and  hand¬ 
ling,  held  sky  high  by  threats  of  “Do 
this  or - .” 

Speedy  Com  Shuokers 

In  Midwest,  small  boys  rate  champion 
com  husker  on  par  with  heavyweight 
fight  winners.  Now  training  for  na¬ 
tional  contest,  to  be  held  in  Fountain 
County,  Indiana,  are  state  winners 
who  will  husk  for  National  Champion¬ 
ship  on  November  8. 

Good  Swap 

New  reciprocal  “hoss”  in  Washington 
stable  comes  from  Colombia.  “Hoss 
trader”  Secretary  of  State  Hull  swap¬ 
ped  promise  to  keep  coffee,  bananas, 
crude  ipecac,  raw  reptile  skins,  et 
cetera  on  our  free  list  in  return  for 
Colombian  tariff  concessions  on  lard, 
tobacco,  automobiles,  typewriters,  and 
electrical  equipment. 

SLANT:  To  sell  to  foreign  countries, 
we  must  also  buy.  Let’s  tear  down  a 
few  more  fences. 

Why  Work? 

“Living  in  idleness  while  crops  spoil” 
is  charge  of  California  farmers  against 
huskies  on  relief  rolls.  To  shame  them 
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back  to  real  work,  land  owners,  claim¬ 
ing  PWA  wages  too  high,  have  formed 
protesting  and  protective  organization 
to  appeal  to  public  opinion. 

Milk  is  Milk 

Says  Federal  District  Court,  “Balti¬ 
more  cannot  prohibit  bringing  in  of 
milk  and  cream  on  plea  that  local  sup¬ 
ply  is  adequate,  IF  outside  supply 
meets  required  standards.’’ 

Limelight  for  Apples 

To  boost  apples,  growers  organize 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute.  Serving  as  officers  till  meeting 
on  first  Tuesday  in  December  are:  John 
Lyman,  Connecticut,  president;  Paul 
Judson,  New  York,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Growers  promises  already  total  $10,- 
000,  based  on  one  cent  a  bushel.  Pub¬ 
licity  committee  members  are:  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  and  Lawrence  Kinder- 
hook  of  New  York  and  John  Lyman  of 
Connecticut. 

SLANT :  It  pays  to  advertise! 

Last  Resort 

Resettlement  Administration  is  divid¬ 
ing  program  into  short  and  long  time 
aid  for  farmers.  Inherited  from  FERA 
is  short  time  rehabilitation  with  loans 
to  those  on  relief  or  near  it,  to  help 
meet  operating  expenses  and  buy  stock 
and  tools. 

With  wings  clipped,  resettlement  still 
flutters  along,  aims  to  help  a  few  farm 
families  to  move  from  poor  land  to 
better.  They  will  come  from  marginal 
land  bought  by  government,  selected 
from  those  granted  short  time  aid, 
young  married  farm  couples,  selected 
ex-service  men,  and  selected  farm  ten¬ 
ants. 

These  men  have  charge  of  state 
offices : 

Richard  Sargeant,  State  Capitol,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Maine;  Jerome  F.  Tennien, 
State  Capitol,  Montpelier,  Vermont; 
Christy  Pette,  11  School  Street,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  Hampshire;  Carl  W.  Buckler, 
49  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wil¬ 
lard  E.  Georgia,  City  Library  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  William  R.  Whitaker,  46 
N.  Cameron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
F.  C.  Gilbert,  Globe  Indemnity  Bldg., 
Newark,  N.  J.;  E.  I.  Oswald,  College 
Park,  Maryland;  (None  for  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware). 

SLANT :  No  use  to  apply  unless  you 
are  on  relief  or  close  to  it. 

Carrying  Coals  to  Newcastle 

Between  January  1  and  September 
1,  1935,  these  foreign-raised  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  found  haven  in  this  country: 
58,500,000  bushels  of  grain 
22,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
41,500,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
66,000  bales  of  cotton 
25,000,000  pounds  of  meat  products 

255,000  live  cattle 

Pork  products  equal  to  170,000  hogs. 

SLANT :  Fourteen  million  acres  of  U. 
S.  land  might  have  been  used  to  grow 
those  products!  If  we  won’t  grow  them, 
can  we  blame  foreign  farmers  for  grab¬ 
bing  the  opportunity? 


9  Good  Times 

Without  Wild  Boom? 


FRIGHTENED  away  from  Europe 
by  war  threat,  foreign  gold  has 
recently  been  pouring  into  the  United 
States  at  rate  of  nearly  $100,000,000  a 
week.  United  States’  gold  supplies  are 
now  nine  and  r  half  billions  and  still 
growing. 

Embarrassing  to  Uncle  Sam  is  this 
new  influx  of  gold.  Some  experts  say 
possible  dangerous  effect  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  may  be  to  loosen  up  too  much  on 
credit  and  start  wild  inflation.  Some 
credit  expansion  is  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  to  have  recovery,  but 
eventually  problem  will  be  to  hold  it 
flown  to  safe  and  sound  basis. 

Visible  signs  that  credit  expansion 


may  be  under  way  are  plentiful.  Com¬ 
modity  prices  are  still  rising.  Bank 
loans  have  begun  to  increase.  Mortgage 
money  is  not  so  scarce.  Stock  market 
has  been  going  up  and  warnings  are 
being  sounded  of  danger  of  another 
boom  in  the  future  which  “would  only 
lead  to  another  crash  as  violent  and 
dangerous  as  that  of  1929.” 

SLANT :  Best  preventive  of  wild  ups 
and  downs  would  be  steadying  effect  of 
a  dollar  with  more  stable  buying  pow¬ 
er.  Recovery  should  take  direction  of 
sound  improvement,  based  on  readjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  and  increased  buying 
power  with  jobs  to  support  it. 

Cheering  trends  along  this  line  are 
(1)  Farm  machinery  makers  report 
“best  year  since  1930”;  (2)  Secretary 
of  Labor  Perkins  says  the  durable 
goods  industries  “have  actually  made 
the  turn”  and  business  for  first  8 
months  of  1935  is  considerably  ahead 
of  12-month  figure  for  1934;  (3)  New 
York  retailers  report  heavy  gains  in 
sales  and  trend  toward  better  merchan¬ 
dise;  (4)  U.S.D.A.  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  says  retail  sales  in  rural  areas 
and  through  mail  order  houses  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  that  auto  production, 
building  contracts,  and  department 
store  sales  show  more  than  seasonal 
gain. 


On  W ar  Front 


USING  giant  Ca.proni  Bombers  (fast 
moving  artillery),  modern  rifles  and 
airplanes,  the  Italian  army  is  steam¬ 
rolling  its  way  through  Ethiopian  low¬ 
lands.  Against  Mussolini’s  highly 
trained,  perfectly  equipped  forces,  dis¬ 
tributed  on  three  fronts  and  number¬ 
ing  250,000,  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  has 
an  untrained  army  of  about  1,000,000 
men,  only  half  of  whom  have  fairly 
modem  rifles. 

Italians  have  already  captured  Ado- 
wa,  Aksum,  Adigrat,  and  as  this  is 
written  are  bombing  the  key  city  of 
Makale  which  lies  along  the  route  to 
Addis  Ababa,  capital  of  Ethiopia. 
So  far,  the  only  heavy  fighting  by 
Ethiopians  has  been  done  by  small 
bands  defending  waterholes.  Large 
Ethiopian  forces  are  being  massed 
further  inland,  awaiting  approach  of 
Italians. 

Although  Italian  war  machine  has 
had  easy  going  so  far,  plenty  of  trouble 
is  ahead.  Between  captured  city  of 
Adowa  and  Addis  Ababa,  which  they 
hope  to  capture,  lies  a  land  of  wild, 
lofty  mountains,  cut  by  deep  valleys. 
It  is  in  the  narrow  mountain  passes, 
where  Italian  tanks  cannot  penetrate, 
that  the  Ethiopian  warriors  expect  to 
get  in  their  best  licks  against  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  another  struggle,  equally 
historic,  goes  on  in  the  city  of  Geneva, 
where  the  League  of  Nations  is  work¬ 
ing  feverishly  to  bring  Mussolini’s  war 
to  a  speedy  end.  In  last  fortnight,  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  have  been  taken  by 
League : 

1.  Committee  of  Thirteen  rendered 
verdict  of  “guilty”  against  Italy. 

2.  Out  of  59  nations  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  League,  51  governments  (rep¬ 
resenting  four- fifths  of  mankind)  ac¬ 
cepted  the  verdict  against  Italy. 

3.  League’s  committee  on  sanctions 
formally  approved  first  collective  pen¬ 
alty  —  an  embargo  on  arms  shipments 
to  Italy,  plus  the  lifting  of  all  restric¬ 
tions  against  arms  shipments  to 
Ethiopia. 

4.  Financial  experts  of  League 
recommended  immediate  stopping  of  all 
loans  and  bank  credits  to  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment.  * 

5.  Committee  on  sanctions  agreed  to 
French  proposal  to  cut  off  all  shipments 
to  Italy  of  specified  raw  materials  used 
for  war..  List  said  to  contain  manga¬ 


nese,  iron  ore,  nickel  and  chromium, 
and  possibly  rubber  and  tungsten.  An¬ 
other  group  of  raw  materials,  including 
cotton,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  coal,  oil, 
and  certain  chemicals  will  need  co¬ 
operation  of  non-member  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  United  States  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  make  embargo  on  them  effec¬ 
tive.  Production  of  these  is  virtually 
dominated  by  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

6.  On  October  16th,  League  took  up 
British  scheme  to  boycott  all  Italian 
exports.  If  adopted,  as  now  seems 
likely,  Italy  will  lose  70  per  cent  of 
her  export  trade.  This  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  knock-out  blow  for  Italy,  as 
she  needs  the  cash  from  exports  to 
finance  her  war. 

Where  We  Stand 

President  Roosevelt  has  already  put 
into  effect  Neutrality  Act  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  forbidding  sale  of 
arms  to  fighting  nations.  Americans 
are  warned  to  stay  off  ships  of  such 
countries,  and  that  all  trade  with  them 
is  at  their  own  risk.  Grumblings 
against  President’s  trade  warning  are 
being  heard.  American  exporters,  who 
claim  that  they  stand  to  lose  $5,000,000 
in  Italian  trade,  recently  got  sharp  re¬ 
proof  from  Secretary  Hull,  saying  “I 
repeat  that  our  objective  is  to  keep  tins 
country  out  of  war.” 

What  Mussolini  Thinks 

The  thing  that  bothers  Mr.  Mussolini 
most  is  prolonged  visit  which  British 
warships  are  paying  to  Mediterranean. 
He  would  like  them  to  please  go  on 
home  and  leave  Italy  with  what  he  calls 
her  “strictly  limited  colonial  war.”  Says 
England :  “Not  one  man  nor  one  ship 
will  be  withdrawn  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.” 

As  for  the  League  of  Nations,  Mus¬ 
solini  sees  it  as  a  kind  of  loud  speaker 
which  may  result  in  amplifying  a  war 
instead  of  avoiding  it. 

SLANT :  Whether  war  can  be  stop¬ 
ped  depends  upon  how  well  each  of  the 
51  members  of  the  League  who  have 
promised  collective  action  against  Italy 
will  carry  out  their  promises.  Mus¬ 
solini  believes  sanctions  cannot  be  made 
truly  effective.  If  they  can  be  and 
Mussolini’s  armies  are  made  to  halt, 
aggressor  nations  in  the  future  will  be 
less  ready  to  provoke  war. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


The  High  Adventure  — —  Jeffery  Farnol 

Colorful  story  of  sport  and  fashion, 
introducing  some  quaint  Dickensian 
characters.  Entertaining. 

*  *  * 

Rogue  Herries  —  Hugh  Walpole 

Fine  description  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  Plot  laid  in  the  Cumberland  dis¬ 
trict  of  England. 

*  *  * 

Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  — 

T.  E.  Lawrence 

War  and  adventure  in  Arabia,  told 
by  the  man  who  was  sometimes  known 
as  “Tfie  Uncrowned  King  of  Arabia.” 

*  *  * 

The  Wind  Blew  West  — 

Edwin  Lanham 

Story  of  pioneer  life  in  early  Texas. 
A  book  that  will  be  read  and  remem¬ 
bered. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


HERE’S  TO  ROMANCE  —  Vehicle  by 
which  Nino  Martini  establishes  himself 
as  screen’s  number  1  tenor. 

*  *  * 

MARIA  CHAPDELAINE  —  Winner  of 
Grand  Prix  du  Cinema  Francais.  Story 
of  French-Canadian  life. 
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through  the  Summer, 

keep  on  with  it  for  your 
^  Fall  and  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  If  you  haven’t  been 
feeding  it  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer  make  the  change 
now. 


As  a  protein  basis  for 
your  dairy  ration  or  as 
a  straight  replacement 
for  corn,  Heavy  Sweet¬ 
ened  Buffalo  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  feeds 

you  can  put  into  your 
cows. 


Palatable  —  low  priced 
—  productive. 

The  corn  sugar  molasses 
in  Heavy  Sweetened 
Buffalo  is  largely  dex¬ 
trose,  a  completely 
soluble  blood  sugar. 
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TWO  major  topics  are  before  New 
York  farmers  —  milk  control  and 
potato  control. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  a  draft  of  the  seven-state 
milk  pact  for  the  New  York  milkshed 
has  been  released  and  some  changes 
have  been  indicated  in  the  potato  con¬ 
trol  plan.  In  a  nutshell,  the  sentiment 
I  get  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  affected  will  go  along  cheer¬ 
fully  with  both  plans.  There  is  some 
minor  opposition  to  the  milk  plan,  but 
opponents  do  not  offer  a  substitute. 

An  interesting  slant  is  that  a  tend¬ 
ency  away  from  concentrated  arbitrary 
power  in  the  hands  of  federal  officials 
makes  these  plans  more  acceptable  to 
New  York  farmers. 

Potato  Control 

New  York  growers  in  general  are 
opposed  to  AAA  crop  control  plans. 
They  believe  such  programs  have  fa¬ 
vored  other  sections  and  penalized  the 
Northeast.  But  they  are  not  law  vio¬ 
lators.  Says  Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba, 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  back  from  the  Washington  hear¬ 
ing:  “As  I  take  it,  there  is  just  one 
course  for  our  organization  to  pursue. 
We  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  small  grow¬ 
ers.  We  are  now  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  go  along  with  the  program 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  see  that  the  law  is  en¬ 
forced.” 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  New 
York  representatives,  changes  are  like¬ 
ly  in  the  control  act  to  exempt  consum¬ 
ers  from  penal  provisions  of  the  act; 
to  raise  exemption  for  small  growers 
from  five  to  50  bushels;  to  provide  for 
a  “straw  vote”  at  the  time  of  signing 
allotment  applications,  and  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  second  year.  These  and  other 
changes  will  greatly  modify  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

Acreage  Already  Reduced 

Mr.  Porter  points  out  how  crop  re¬ 
duction  is  unfair  to  New  York.  He 
said  the  state  had  reduced  its  potato 
acreage  from  435,000  in  1904  to  200,000 
acres  in  1933.  In  the  same  period  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  from  42,630,000  bush¬ 
els  to  24,600,000  bushels.  “This  proves 
New  York  has  followed  a  program  of 
reduction  which  does  not  justify  further 
reduction  on  the  same  basis  as  some 
states  which  have  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  New  York  is  not  a  surplus,  but  a 
deficiency  state  which  imports  more 
potatoes  than  it  ships.” 

He  says  there  are  probably  more 
than  100,000  New  York  farmers  who 
grow  one  acre  of  less  of  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

Roadside  Marketing 

Roadside  marketing,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  has  become  a  racket 
for  some  stand  operators.  Along  the 
roads  one  may  see  stands  set  up  with 
produce  offered  for  sale.  Numerous 
city  persons  have  told  me  “never 
again.”  They  have  gone  out  into  the 
country  imbued  with  the  idea  of  pur¬ 
chasing  fresh  produce  from  farmers, 
only  to  decide  later  that  they  paid  high 
prices  for  inferior  goods. 

These  reports  coincide  with  some  of 
my  own  observations.  However,  to  get 
the  inside  slant,  I  went  to  two  widely 
separated  growers  who  happen  to  be 
president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Monroe  County  Roadside  Marketing 
Association,  organized  by  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

H.  D.  Randolph  of  Buffalo  Road, 
Gates,  and  Joseph  M.  Kujawa  of  Bay 
Road,  West  Webster,  said  the  charges 


were  substantially  true,  which  account¬ 
ed  for  formation  of  the  association. 
They  say  the  situation  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  persons  out  of  work  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheapest  stuff  they  can  get  on 
the  market,  with  many  consumers  be¬ 
ing  misled.  They  believe  the  public 
should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
growers  and  hucksters  and  vendors. 
The  association  provides  signs  and 
members  agree  to  certain  rules,  includ¬ 
ing  grading. 

Both  stressed  importance  of  fair 
dealing.  Mr.  Kujawa,  farm  bureau 
community  chairman,  said  90  per  cent 
of  his  sales  are  to  regular  customers. 
Mr.  Randolph  reckoned  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  his  sales  (including 
10,000  bushels  of  apples  )went  to  re¬ 
peat  customers. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Show  Extended 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society’s  annual  meeting  and  exhibition 
in  Rochester,  Jan.  14  to  17,  will  be 
the  first  four-day  event  since  1922.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  asked  for  the  extra  day.  Sec¬ 
retary  Roy  P.  McPherson  says  the  show 
will  be  bigger  and  better  than  in  many 
years. 

^ 

When  to  Wash  Fruit 

Here  and  there  I  am  told  government 
agents  are  “bearing  down”  on  fruit 
with  spray  residue  this  season.  This 
means  a  large  amount  of  apples  is  be¬ 
ing  washed.  Most  men  tell  me  the  time 
to  wash  apples  is  before  they  go  into 
storage.  The  waxy  coating  that  forms 
on  the  skins  is  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  later.  An  experienced  shipper 
told  me  after  apples  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled  in  storage  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  run  them  through  a  warm 
water  bath.  The  reason  I  mention  this 
is  that  occasionally  I  hear  of  a  storage 
man  who  does  not  like  to  start  his 
washer  at  this  time  of  the  season. 

*  *  * 

National  Grange  Meeting 

The  National  Grange  will  hold  its 
69th  annual  meeting  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  from  Nov.  13  to  21.  Sessions 
will  be  of  particular  interest  this  year 
in  determining  Grange’s  stand  upon 
many  important  questions  before  the 
country.  Another  point  of  interest  will 
be  the  biennial  election  of  officers. 

The  State  Grange  will  meet  in 
Oneonta  the  second  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 
will  report  the  order  in  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  with  many  Grange  halls  dedi¬ 
cated  and  the  membership  still  going 
up.  This  year  officers  will  be  elected. 
*  *  * 

Grange  Shrine  Purchased 

Grangers  will  be  glad  to  hear  the 
birthplace  of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley, 
founder  of  the  Grange,  at  Elk  River, 
Minn.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Grange  executive  committee.  It  will 
be  maintained  as  a  shrine  of  the  order. 
The  purchase  has  long  been  advocated. 
It  was  this  farm  Kelley  left  to  go  to 
Washington  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  asked  to  make  a 
survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
South  and  while  on  that  mission  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  great  agricultural 
brotherhood. — Skeff. 


College  Herd  at  St.  Louis 

Shown  in  competition  with  animals 
from  the  largest  Holstein  breeding 
establishments  in  United  States,  Cor¬ 
nell  Ollie  Catherine,  owned  by  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell,  placed  second  in  the  four  year 
old  class  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St. 
Louis.  Cornell  herd  also  took  second 
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in  the  get-of-sire  and  the  production 
get-of-sire  classes.  Cornell  Ollie  Pride, 
half  sister  of  Catherine,  took  fourth 
in  the  aged  cow  class.  Four  cows 
judged  as  a  group  were  placed  fourth 
as  a  dairy  herd.  Cornell  Pride,  senior 
yearling  son  of  Ollie  Pride,  placed  fifth 

The  get-of-sire  and  production  get- 
of-sire  groups  were  both  progeny  of 
Peterje  Ormsby  Mercede  Ollie.  Pro¬ 
duction  get-of-sire  group  is  made  up 
of  four  cows  with  a  record  production 
of  at  least  25  per  cent  over  the  breed 
requirement.  Dairy  herd  class  is  made 
up  of  four  cows  over  two  years,  each 
having  dropped  a  calf,  and  being  in 
milk  at  the  time  they  are  judged. 

Premiums  in  most  classes  at  the 
dairy  show  are  paid  double  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  exhibited  are  bred  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Judging  Team  Makes  Good 
Showing 

Competing  with  State  College  teams 
from  nearly  every  State  in  Union,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  cat¬ 
tle  judging  team  placed  fourth  in  judg¬ 
ing  all  breeds  at  National  Dairy  Show 
in  St.  Louis.  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  teams  won  first  three  places  over 
Cornell  in  this  class. 

Judging  each  breed  separately,  Cor¬ 


WGY  Farm  j 
PROGRAMS 


Partnership  Opportunity 

Farmer  owner  of  large  farm  lo¬ 
cated  central  New  York  wishes 
farmer  with  equipment  to  operate 
and  share  income  of  a  SHEEP 
and  BEEF  CATTLE  operation. 
Elevation,  fertility  and  natural 
drainage  have  made  this  a  suc¬ 
cessful  grass  farm. 

Large  home  on  improved  high¬ 
way,  large  well-adapted  barns, 
never  failing  water  supply.  This 
is  not  a  rich  man’s  hobby  but  an 
opportunity  for  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  pay  for  your  ability. 

Write  us  your  experience  and 
why  you  are  interested.  Address: 
Sheep  and  Beef  Cattle  Farm,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  114, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


nell  team  placed  third  in  Holsteins,  fifth 
in  Ayrshires,  and  ninth  in  Jerseys. 
Nineteen  teams  competed  in  the  sep¬ 
arate  breed  classes  and  Cornell  fell  be¬ 
low  tenth  place  only  in  the  Guernsey 
class. 

Members  of  the  Cornell  team  are  G. 
M.  Cairns,  J.  P.  King,  and  W.  C.  Wicks, 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
King  placed  fourth  in  his  judging  of  all 
breeds  and  seventh  judging  Ayrshires. 

— Howard  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


Read  This  Before  You  Vote 

How  will  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  local  govern¬ 
ment  affect  you  as  a  citizen  of  an  up¬ 
state  county  in  New  York? 

You,  and  thousands  of  other  citizens, 
will  pass  judgment  on  this  proposal  at 
the  general  election,  November  5.  Your 
elected  representatives  in  the  1934  and 
1935  Legislatures  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  1935  State  Senate 
approved  it  by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
in  the  Assembly  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  135  to  2. 

What  changes  in  local  government 
will  be  possible  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted?  Would  it  provide  for  com¬ 
pulsory  changes  in  local  government 
or  for  only  those  changes  desired  by 
the  citizens? 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
extend  to  all  up-state  counties  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  adopt  proposed  changes 
in  local  government  if  the  citizens  so 
desire.  The  constitution  now  extends 
somewhat  similar  advantages  to  West¬ 
chester  and  Nassau  counties.  The 
Legislature  would  be  granted  the  pow¬ 
er  to  suggest  optional  forms  of  county 
government  but  would  not  be  granted 
the  power  to  make  arbitrary  changes. 
The  rights  of  rural  communities  in 
counties  with  large  cities  would  be 
safeguarded  by  the  requirement  that 
before  becoming  effective  any  optional 
changes  in  county  government  would 


Monday,  October  28th 
12:35 — "Nut  Trees  for  New  York.”  Prof.  L.  H.  Mc¬ 
Daniels. 

12:45 — "Your  Weight  Under  Control.”  Miss  Loot* 
Wing. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  29 

12:35 — “High  Points  in  the  Farm  Business  Program,” 
Earl  A.  Flansburgh, 

12:45 — "Adventures  in  Schools  for  adults,”  W.  C. 
Smith. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30 

12:35 — "Adequate  Lighting — a  Time  Saver.” 

12:45 — Countryside  Talk — Halsey  B.  Knapp.  "The  Deer 
Watch.” 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  31 

12:35 — "Giving  the  Hens  a  Vacation.”  A.  L.  Kurdt. 

1 2 :45 — Special  Speaker. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  I 

12:35— N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  &  Markets. 
12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Mrs.  Harriet  Haynes. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship— "Learning  to  Live”  (Old¬ 
er  Young  People)  N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  Office. 
12:45 — "Getting  Good  Guernsey  Sires,”  R.  W.  Duck,  N. 
Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-operative,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

12:35 — "Are  Your  Dairy  Feed  Costs  High?"  Stanley 
Colby. 

12:45 — "Indoor  Weather,"  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 
12:35 — "The  Outlook  for  Agriculture,"  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart. 
12:45 — “How  Can  We  Have  School  for  the  Old  Folks!” 

WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  6 

12:35 — "In  My  Farm  Workshop.” 

12:45 — "The  King  is  Dead— Long  Live  the  King,"  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 

12:35 — "Turkey  Raising  in  the  Northeast,”  L.  H.  Claus. 
12:45 — "Flavor — An  Important  Factor  in  Selling  Milk.” 
Dr.  J.  D.  Brew. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 

12:35— New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Corner,”  Mabel  Milhan. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 

12:30 WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Eastern  Cowboys," 

(Dairying)  Berkshire  County.  Mass.,  4-H  Clubs. 

1 2 :45 — Special  Speaker. 


have  to  be  approved  by  the  voters  out¬ 
side  the  city. 

Because  of  differences  in  population 
and  in  governmental  problems  in  New 
York  counties,  their  governmental 
needs  are  not  uniform.  The  effect  of 
the  present  constitution  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts  is  to  require  an  essenti¬ 
ally  uniform  system  of  local  govem- 
men  irrespective  of  varying  needs.  In 
numerous  cases  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  the  Legislature  does  not  have  the 
power  to  make  the  changes  in  local 
government  which  may  be  desired  by 
the  citizens. 

In  upstate  counties  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  county  offi¬ 
cers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  loc¬ 
ally,  thereby  leaving  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In 
the  counties  in  New  York  City  it  will 
be  possible  to  abolish  certain  county 
offices  and  to  transfer  their  functions 
to  the  appropriate  city  offices. 

Among  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Legis¬ 
lature  would  be  granted  the  power  to 
suggest  optional  forms  of  government 
for  up-state  counties.  (2)  In  each 
county,  any  proposal  for  change  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  before  becoming  effective. 
(3)  In  any  county  with  a  large  city, 
proposed  changes  would  have  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  city  and  rural  residents 
before  becoming  effective.  (4)  The 
proposal  is  designed  to  open  the  way 
for  improved  efficiency  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  “home  rule”  feature  pro¬ 
tects  the  interests  of  counties  in  which 
changes  are  not  desired. 

For  more  details  send  a  postcard  to 
Office  of  Publications,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  Bulletin  331,  “Rural  Government 
in  New  York.” 


Cow  Sale 


Of  special  interest  to  Western  Netf 
York  farmers  will  be  sale  of  80  head 
of  heifers  by  A.  E.  Scudder,  Canada 
Road,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Date  of 
sale  is  Saturday,  October  26,  starting 
at  10  A.  M.  Many  of  the  heifers  will 
freshen  soon.  In  the  sale  will  be  Ayr  1 
shires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Hoi 
steins. 
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De  Laval  Separators 
For  Every  Need 
and  Purse 


The  world’s  best 
separators — mado 
in  four  series,  in 
17  styles  and 
sizes  with  prices 
and  terms  for 
every  need  and 
purse.  Sold  on 
payments  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $1.00  a 
week,  so  that 
they  will  pay  for 
themselves. 


The  Best  Way  to 
Standardize  Milk 

De  Laval  Multi- 
Purpose  Separa- 
tors  —  specially 
*04  it  designed  for 

TN\  standardizing 

milk;  many  now 
^*"4  \  in  use  giving  ex- 

^41  cellent  satisfac- 

tion.  Also  clari¬ 
fies  milk  and  can  be  used  as  a 
regular  cream  separator. 


De  Laval  Milkers 


that  they  pay 


The  world’s  best 
milkers — used  on 
thousands  of 
farms  to  milk 
the  world’s  best 
cows.  Sold  on 
easy  t  e  r  ms  so 
for  themselves. 


The  Cheapest  Power 
with  Free  Hot  Water 


Alpha  Dairy 
Power  Plants 
provide  the  best 
and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  power 
for  operating 
milkers,  and  heat 
water  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  milker 
and  other  dairy 
utensils  at  no 
extra  cost. 


THERE  NEVER  was  a  time  in  the  57  years  of 
De  Laval’s  leadership  when  buyers  obtained  so 
much  value  as  they  do  in  the  De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  of  today. 

In  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
handling,  and  length  of  life,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  milking  of  cows,  De  Laval 
Milkers  do  better,  faster,  cleaner  work  and  are  more 
economical  to  own  and  operate  than  any  other  make. 

More  than  3,000,000  cows  the  world  over  are  now 
milked  the  De  Laval  way,  and  many  of  the  world’s 
highest  production  records  have  been  made  with 
De  Laval  milking.  There  is  nothing  which  will  give  a 
dairyman  more  profit  or  satisfaction  than  a  De  Laval 
Milker. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TRACTOR 

that  has  ALL 

NEW  YORK 

talking! 


THE 

REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW  COMBINE 

See  the  most  far-reaching 
development  in  harvesting 
machinery  since  the  reap¬ 
er  ..  .  the  Allis-Chalmers 
All-Crop  Harvester.  New 
and  different  in  principle 
and  design — there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it.  On  dis¬ 
play  now — after  five  years 
of  testing  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 


■  FREE  CATALOGS 

Send  Attached  Post 

■  Card  —  It  Requires 

No  Postage 


nsi 


FARMERS  LIKE  THE  “WC” 
They  use  it  the  year  ’round 

BE  sure  to  see  the  biggest  tractor  success  in  years  .  .  . 

the  fast-selling  Allis-Chalmers  Model  “WC”.  Ask 
any  owner  about  the  FULL  2-PLOW  air-tired  “WC”... 
how  he  uses  it  the  year  ’round  for  every  purpose— field, 

belt,  road  or  barnyard _ how  it  plows  or  cultivates  at  5 

miles  an  hour,  hauls  on  the  road  at  10  miles,  operates  a 
22-inch  thresher.  Ask  about  the  handy  cultivator  and 
planter  attachments  that  can  be  unhitched  in  5  minutes 
...about  economy  and  riding  comfort ...  about  the  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  work  the  “WC”  does  in  a  day.  Ask 
him  if  it  isn’t  the  biggest  tractor  value  he  ever  saw ! 


ALLIS*  CHALMERS 

H  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 


le  A  Med.  33%-43%c;  Producers  Grade 
45%c;  Producers  Grade  Med.  32% - 
;;  Pullets  26-35y2c;  Pewees  24%-27c; 
nery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  42%- 
■;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33y2-38*/2c; 
its  25y2-30%c;  Pewees  21-23y2c;  Ducks 

ghtstown — Oct.  10  &  14,  1935 — Number 
ises  sold — 241  (two  sales).  Quotations 
c  Oct.  14.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
48*40;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  35-36%c;  N.  J. 
ie  A  44-47  %c ;  N.  J.  Med.  35-40yac; 
its,  white  27%-30%c;  Pewees  25-26y2c; 
aded,  28-30c;  crax  30-30%c. 

.  Holly — October  15,  1935 — Number  of 
i  sold — 95.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
47c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  38%-39c;  N.  J. 
e  A  large  44-47c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
c;  Producers  Grade  43%-461/4c ;  Pro¬ 
fs  Grade  Med.  35-41c ;  Pullets  28%- 
Pewees  26-27%c;  Hennery  Browns, 
.  Grade  A  42%-46c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
38-41c ;  Pullets  27%-32c. 

Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Cabbage 

w  York  drops  2  million  bushels,  Penn- 
„nia  gains  nearly  a  million  and  Maine 
Is  pat  in  a  comparison  of  October  1st 
September  1st  potato  estimates,  re- 
d  October  11.  This  indicates  84  mil- 
bushels  for  these  three  states  com- 
i  with  122  million  bushels  for  last 

ler  late  states,  notably  Michigan, 
dropped,  bringing  the  estimates  for 
urplus  late  states  to  253  million 
els  against  258  million  bushels  Sep- 
er  1,  and  272  million  bushels  last 
Total  U.  S.  dropped  from  372,677,000 
sis  to  365,995,000  on  October  1. 
w  York’s  late  onion  crop  is  predicted 
,300,000  bushels  compared  with  2,475,- 
ushels  last  year.  Total  late  forecast 


NERAL  PRICE  LEVEL  1875-1935 


of  milk  cows  during  the  period  1910- 
)  units  of  commodities  in  general.) 


Cow  Prices 

CER 

m  1930  to  1934,  cow  prices  dropped 
faster  than  the  general  price  level, 
e  low  point  in  1934  a  cow  exchanged 
nly  65  commodity  units.  In  the  past 
years  cow  prices  have  been  rising 
*  than  the  general  price  level,  but 
not  yet  caught  up. 

twledge  that  the  purchasing  power 
ws  varies  in  this  way  is  not  helpful 
s  we  can  forecast  when  the  up  and 
movements  will  occur.  Fortunately 
me  required  to  complete  a  cycle  ap- 
to  be  quite  uniform  at  14  to  15 

•eems  to  be  characteristic  of  these 
i  of  purchasing  power  that  the 
are  sharp,  but  the  valleys  are 
.  Following  the  sharp  decline  in 
7,  for  example,  it  took  eight  years 
mplete  the  liquidation,  or  whatever 
necessary  to  bring  about  another 
shortage  of  cows. 

ing  1934,  cow  prices  rose  faster  than 
eneral  price  level,  and  the  purchas- 
'wer  of  coys  went  up  slightly.  This 
ias  contint&d  at  a  surprisingly  rapid 
in  1935.  Past  experience  indicates 
ow  prices  may  not  continue  to  rise 
it  as  the  general  price  level,  and 
fall  back  considerably  unless  other 
continue  the  upward  trend  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Normally  we  would  not 
.  another  high  point  in  purchasing 
of  milk  cows  until  about  1945.  Pos- 
irought  ^r  some  other  extraordinary 
on  may  speed  up  the  cycle  slightly. 


is  for  10,000,000  bushels  against  9,621,000 
bushels  last  year.  Michigan  is  lower  than 
last  year  but  Indiana  higher. 

Late  Danish  cabbage  estimate  was  286,- 
000  tons  September  1;  258,000  tons  October 
1;  and  341,000  tons  last  year. — Paul  Work. 


Apple  Market  Active 

Supplies  of  apples  are  not  heavy  in  most 
markets  and  prices  only  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained.  Demand  has  been  rather  slow'  in 
the  Middle  West  but  improving  a  little 
in  the  East,  especially  on  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Most  sales  in  the  large  markets 
ranged  from  50c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Produc¬ 
ing  sections  quote  standard  eastern  and 
southern  varieties,  such  as  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Stayman  and  York  about  steady 
near  75c  a  bushel  basket  in  Virginia,  New 
York  and  Michigan. 


Celery  markets  are  about  steady  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  crate  in  eastern  New  York 
and  $1.75  to  $2.25  in  most  city  markets. 
Celery  shipments  are  increasing  and  are 
now  a  little  heavier  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Production  is  below  average  in 
New  York  and  Michigan  and  near  average 
in  other  late  producing  states. 


On  the  Way  Out 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
supplies  of  gold  were  not  such  as  to 
be  able  to  sustain  the  high  price  level 
when  the  world  returned  to  the  gold 
standard.  On  many  occasions  articles 
dealing  with  this  have  been  published 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
most  of  the  readers  have  probably 
heard  lectures  on  this  subject. 

While  there  was  not  enough  gold  in 
the  world  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  the  high  prices  of  1916-1929  could 
continue,  there  is  enough  gold  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  expectation  that  prices  will  rise 
from  the  present  extremely  low  figure. 
After  the  depression  is  over,  it  is  to  ba 
expected  that  this  index  number  of  63 
per  cent  of  pre-war  will  rise  perhaps 
to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre¬ 
war  level,  depending  on  how  many 
countries  reestablish  the  gold  standard 
and  on  gold  production.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  such  a  rise  is  likely  to  come  as 
a  result  of  recovery  rather  than  as  an 
aid  in  recovery.  Prices  in  any  country 
will  be  as  much  above  the  world  level 
of  prices  in  gold  as  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  raised  by  that  country.  Our 
present  price  of  gold  has  been  raised 
69  per  cent. 

Any  price  for  gold  which  is  high 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  depression 
quickly  is  certain  to  be  too  high  after 
we  are  out  of  the  depression.  If  we 
understood  money  well  enough,  then 
of  course  the  wisest  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  get 
out  of  the  depression  and  then  lower 
its  price  as  its  value  falls,  so  that  its 
price  would,  on  every  day,  reflect  its 
value.  This  would  be  one  way  in  which 
a  stable  value  for  money  could  be  at¬ 
tained.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  use 
a  single  commodity  as  money  rather 
than  the  average  of  many  commodities, 
we  must  accept  prices  that  are  some¬ 
times  far  too  high  and  sometimes  far 
too  low. 

Since  the  decline  in  prices  expressed 
in  gold  has  stopped  and  a  very  slight 
rise  has  occurred,  it  seems  practically 
certain  that  the  average  level  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  will  not  fall  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  a  rise  will  occur.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  seems  probable  that  good 
farms,  good  homes,  and  other  property 
will  continue  to  rise  from  present  low 
levels. 


Schools. —  Poultry  Breeders’  School  at 
Amherst  will  be  held  Nov.  13-15.  Nine 
weeks  winter  courses  start  on  November 
8. 


We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  price* 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS . 

Reliable  -  Responsible  •  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St.,  «.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 
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TWO  major  topics  are  before  New 
York  farmers  —  milk  control  and 
potato  control. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  a  draft  of  the  seven-state 
milk  pact  for  the  New  York  milkshed 
has  been  released  and  some  changes 
have  been  indicated  in  the  potato  con¬ 
trol  plan.  In  a  nutshell,  the  sentiment 
I  get  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  affected  will  go  along  cheer¬ 
fully  with  both  plans.  There  is  some 
minor  opposition  to  the  milk  plan,  but 
opponents  do  not  offer  a  substitute. 

An  interesting  slant  is  that  a  tend¬ 
ency  away  from  concentrated  arbitrary 
power  in  the  hands  of  federal  officials 
makes  these  plans  more  acceptable  to 
New  York  farmers. 

Potato  Control 

New  York  growers  in  general  are 
opposed  to  AAA  crop  control  plans. 
They  believe  such  programs  have  fa¬ 
vored  other  sections  and  penalized  the 
Northeast.  But  they  are  not  law  vio¬ 
lators.  Says  Roy  A.  Porter  of  Elba, 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  back  from  the  Washington  hear¬ 
ing:  “As  I  take  it,  there  is  just  one 
course  for  our  organization  to  pursue. 
We  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  small  grow¬ 
ers.  We  are  now  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  go  along  with  the  program 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  see  that  the  law  is  en¬ 
forced.” 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  New 
York  representatives,  changes  are  like¬ 
ly  in  the  control  act  to  exempt  consum¬ 
ers  from  penal  provisions  of  the  act; 
to  raise  exemption  for  small  growers 
from  five  to  50  bushels;  to  provide  for 
a  “straw  vote”  at  the  time  of  signing 
allotment  applications,  and  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  second  year.  These  and  other 
changes  will  greatly  modify  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

Acreage  Already  Reduced 

Mr.  Porter  points  out  how  crop  re¬ 
duction  is  unfair  to  New  York.  He 
said  the  state  had  reduced  its  potato 
acreage  from  435,000  in  1904  to  200,000 
acres  in  1933.  In  the  same  period  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  from  42,630,000  bush¬ 
els  to  24,600,000  bushels.  “This  proves 
New  York  has  followed  a  program  of 
reduction  which  does  not  justify  further 
reduction  on  the  same  basis  as  some 
states  which  have  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  New  York  is  not  a  surplus,  but  a 
deficiency  state  which  imports  more 
potatoes  than  it  ships.” 

He  says  there  are  probably  more 
than  100,000  New  York  farmers  who 
grow  one  acre  of  less  of  potatoes. 

*  *  * 

Roadside  Marketing 

Roadside  marketing,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  has  become  a  racket 
for  some  stand  operators.  Along  the 
roads  one  may  see  stands  set  up  with 
produce  offered  for  sale.  Numerous 
city  persons  have  told  me  “never 
again.”  They  have  gone  out  into  the 
country  imbued  with  the  idea  of  pur¬ 
chasing  fresh  produce  from  farmers, 
only  to  decide  later  that  they  paid  high 
prices  for  inferior  goods. 

These  reports  coincide  with  some  of 
my  own  observations.  However,  to  get 
the  inside  slant,  I  went  to  two  widely 
separated  growers  who  happen  to  be 
president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Monroe  County  Roadside  Marketing 
Association,  organized  by  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

H.  D.  Randolph  of  Buffalo  Road, 
Gates,  and  Joseph  M.  Kujawa  of  Bay 
Road,  West  Webster,  said  the  charges 


were  substantially  true,  which  acc 
ed  for  formation  of  the  associ. 
They  say  the  situation  has  beer 
gravated  by  persons  out  of  work 
ing  the  cheapest  stuff  they  can  g 
the  market,  with  many  consumer 
ing  misled.  They  believe  the  j 
should  be  taught  to  distinguish  bet 
growers  and  hucksters  and  ver 
The  association  provides  signs 
members  agree  to  certain  rules,  ir 
ing  grading. 

Both  stressed  importance  of 
dealing.  Mr.  Kujawa,  farm  b’ 
community  chairman,  said  90  per 
of  his  sales  are  to  regular  custo 
Mr.  Randolph  reckoned  an  even  1 
percentage  of  his  sales  (inch 

10,000  bushels  of  apples  )went  t 
peat  customers. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Show  Extended 

The  New  York  State  Horticu 
Society’s  annual  meeting  and  exhi 
in  Rochester,  Jan.  14  to  17,  w 
the  first  four-day  event  since  1922 
hibitors  asked  for  the  extra  day. 
retary  Roy  P.  McPherson  says  the 
will  be  bigger  and  better  than  in  . 
years. 

*  *  * 

When  to  Wash  Fruit 

Here  and  there  I  am  told  goven 
agents  are  “bearing  down”  on 
with  spray  residue  this  season, 
means  a  large  amount  of  apples 
ing  washed.  Most  men  tell  me  the 
to  wash  apples  is  before  they  gi 
storage.  The  waxy  coating  that 
on  the  skins  is  more  difficult  i 
move  later.  An  experienced  sj 
told  me  after  apples  have  been 
oughly  chilled  in  storage  it  is  & 
take  to  run  them  through  a 
water  bath.  The  reason  I  mentic 
is  that  occasionally  I  hear  of  a  si 
man  who  does  not  like  to  sta- 
washer  at  this  time  of  the  seaso. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

The  National  Grange  will  ho 
69th  annual  meeting  in  Sacrar 
Calif.,  from  Nov.  13  to  21.  Se 
will  be  of  particular  interest  thi/ 
in  determining  Grange’s  stand 
many  important  questions  befoi 
country.  Another  point  of  intere1 
be  the  biennial  election  of  officer 

The  State  Grange  will  me 
Oneonta  the  second  week  in  N 
ber.  State  Master  Fred  J.  Fre< 
will  report  the  order  in  flourishin 
dition,  with  many  Grange  halls 
cated  and  the  membership  still 
up.  This  year  officers  will  be  e’ 

*  *  *  i 

Grange  Shrine  Purchase* 

Grangers  will  be  glad  to  he& 
birthplace  of  Oliver  Hudson  I 
founder  of  the  Grange,  at  Elk 
Minn.,  has  been  purchased  b 
Grange  executive  committee.  1 
be  maintained  as  a  shrine  of  the 
The  purchase  has  long  been  advc 
It  was  this  farm  Kelley  left  to 
Washington  soon  after  the  close 
Civil  War.  He  was  asked  to  nr 
survey  of  agricultural  conditions 
South  and  while  on  that  missioi 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  great  agric’ 
brotherhood. — Skeff. 


College  Herd  at  St.  Lou 


Shown  in  competition  with  a 
from  the  largest  Holstein  bi 
establishments  in  United  State' 
nell  Ollie  Catherine,  owned  b. 
York  State  College  of  Agricult 
Cornell,  placed  second  in  the  fox' 
old  class  at  National  Dairy  Sh 
Louis.  Cornell  herd  also  took 


Your  name  and  address  on  the  card 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and 
sizes  —  many  in  full  color  — 
more  bargains  than  in  20  big 
stores  —  new  stoves  —  new 
ideas  —  new  color  combina¬ 
tions  —  special  features,  such 
as  the  “Oven  That  Floats  in 
Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel  Combination  Coal, 
Wood  and  Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain 
Enamel  Circulating  Heaters;  also 
Furnaces  —  both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  1/3  of  a  century.  Deal 
direct  with  the  men  who  actually 
make  your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get 
the  FACTORY  PRICE— mail  card. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Akron,  Ohio; 

Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Springfield,  Mass. 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to 
Pay — as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL  — 360 
Days  Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment  —  Safe  De¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guaran¬ 
tee  of  Satisfaction. 

5.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

6.  FREE  FURNACE  PLANS. 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 
plans 


A  Kalamazoo, 

R*gi5t'cr«l  Direct  to  You' 


S 

■ 


Mail 

Postcard 
Today  for  New  %  Z 
FREE 

Kalamazoo  Catalog 

Showing  200  Styles  and  sizes 
of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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tyM  fOOD 
l-ttid,  FLAVOR. 


THESE  CEREALS 

also  make  delicious 
rolls,  bread,  cake,  and 
other  baked  goods. 
Dozens  of  tempting 
recipes  in  the  G.L.F. 
Book  of  Foods.  Get 
your  free  copy  from 
your  G.L .F.  Service 
Agency. 


intme  tocmowikal 

G.L.F.  QUALITY 

CEREALS 

because  they  are  reinforced 
with  MILK 

Start  the  day  right  with  a  steaming,  creamy 
bowl  of  Milkoato,  Milkwheato  or  Milkomo. 
Milk  gives  these  cereals  their  name,  and  it 
gives  them  their  tasty  flavor.  Dry  skim 
milk,  added  to  top-quality 
grains,  makes  these  cereals 
more  delicious  and  far  more 
nourishing  than  straight  cereals. 


GENEROUS 

FREE 

SAMPLE 

This  card  will  bring  you  a  free 
sample  of  any  one  of  the  G.L.F. 
Reinforced  Cereals  you  want  to 
try.  Choose  the  one  you  prefer 
— Milkoato,  Milkwheato  or 
Milkomo — fill  out  the  card  and 
mail  it  today. 


m 


MILKOATO 

MILKWHEATO 

MILKORNO 


give  you  mr  re  for  your  money  than  any  other  food  you  can  buy. 
Originated  at  the  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  they  are  manufactured  by  G.L.F.  under  license  from 
the  Cornell  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  The  addition  of  dry 
skim  milk  and  other  ingredients  gives  them  more  protein 
and  better  protein,  and  much  more  minerals  than  straight 
cereals.  Yet  they  actually  cost  less! 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG..  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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T he  Market  barometer 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League — members  got  net 
pool  price  for  September  milk  testing  3.5 
in  201-210  mile  zone,  $1.42,  two  cents 
above  August  and  two  cents  above  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934.  Members  delivering  to  vol¬ 
ume  plants  received  differentials  ranging 
from  8  to  12  cents  a  hnudred  more.  Grade 
A  producers  got  79  per  cent  of  the  grade 
A  premium  earned. 

Sheffield  Producers — got  for  3.5  milk  in 
201-210  mile  zone,  $1,615.  Price  was  6% 
cents  more  than  August  and  15%  cents 
below  September,  1934. 

Milk  Production. —  On  October  1,  milk 
production  per  cow  per  day  in  New  York 
was  higher  than  for  any  October  1  since 
1925.  Reasons  are  closer  culling* of  poor 
cows,  cheaper  grain,  and  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  condition. 

For  U.  S.,  4  per  cent  fewer  cows  than 
a  year  ago  produced  1  per  cent  less  milk 
than  was  produced,  on  October  1  a  year 
ago. 

Feed  Prices. —  On  October  1  prices  on  im¬ 
portant  dairy  feeds  were  from  5  to  30  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Feeds  aver¬ 
aged  to  sell  for  75.2  per  cent  of  the  1926 
level ;  last  year,  98  per  cent.  Corn  esti¬ 
mate  jumped  1  per  cent  during  September. 
Crop  is  way  ahead  of  last  year  but  14 
per  cent  below  J.928-32  average.  Wheat  es¬ 
timate  went  up  4,320,000  bushels,  close  to 
20  per  cent  above  last  year’s  crop  but 
still  way  under  five  year  average.  Barley 
estimate  jumped  nearly  7,000,000  bushels. 

Feed  Grains. —  U.  S.  corn  estimate 
jumped  1  per  cent  during  September. 
Crop  is  way  ahead  of  last  year  but  14 
per  cent  below  1928-32  average.  Wheat 
estimate  went  up  4,320,000  bushels,  close 
to  20  per  cent  above  last  year’s  crop  but 
still  way  under  five  year  average.  Barley 
estimate  jumped  nearly  7,000,000  bushels. 

Eat  More  Butter. — Washington  office  of 
National  Dairy  Union,  630  Indiana 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  published 
an  eight  page  booklet  on  “Eat  More  But¬ 
ter.”  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Storage  Holdings. —  Eggs  have  moved 
out  of  storage  at  a  good  rate  and  normal 
price  trends  may  be  expected.  Holdings 
►which  have  been  running  lower  than  for 
any  recent  year  would  have  had  more 
effect  in  boosting  prices,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  abnormally  large  supply  of  frozen 
eggs. 

Chickens  Up. —  Prices  of  chickens  have 
been  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  higher 
than  the  five  year  average  and  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  high  prices  for  eggs,  beef  and 
pork  will  tend  to  keep  poultry  prices  re¬ 
latively  good.  Approaching  holidays  will 
.  strengthen  demand  but  get  poultry  to 
market  early  in  week.  New  Jersey  re¬ 
ports  turkey  receipts  increasing,  with 
some  weakness  developing  in  the  market, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  say  with  certainty 
what  the  holiday  turkey  market  will  be. 
One  thing  is  sure,  it  usually  pays  to  in¬ 
vestigate  local  markets  before  you  ship 
to  larger  cities. 

Hens  Lay  Better. —  U.  S.  poultrymen 
are  hanging  on  to  old  hens.  On  October  1 


U.  S.  Average  Farm  Price 
(U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Sept.  15  Aug.  15  Sept.  15 


1935 

1935 

1934 

Wheat  (bu.) 

86.2c 

81.5c 

Corn  (bu.) 

78.0c 

80.8c 

77.4c 

Potatoes  (bu.) 

48.4o 

50.7c 

62.8c 

Hogs  (cwt.)  (Sept. 

average  at  Chicago) 

$10.95 

$10.78 

$6.82 

Cattle  (cwt.)  (Beef 

$6.41 

$6.28 

$4.21 

steers  at  Chicago) 

$10.36 

$10.27 

$8.06 

Eggs  (doz.) 

26.4c 

22.7c 

21.9c 

Chickens  (lb.) 

15.4c 

I4.lc 

12.7c 

Butterfat  (lb.) 

24.9c 

22.9c 

24.0c 

Cheese,  twins  (lb.) 
(Sept,  average  on 

14.1c 

13.9c 

(est.) 

ll.6c 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Ex¬ 
change) 

Wool 

20.9c 

20.0c 

19.5c 

As  compared  with  last  year,  farm 
price  of  all  products  listed  above  is 
higher,  with  the  exception  of  pota¬ 
toes,  market  for  which  has  been 
strengthening.  Figures  on  farm 
prices  for  one  other  important  crop, 
apples,  were  not  available  but  they, 
too,  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand  feed  purchased 
by  Northeastern  farmers  costs 
about  25%  less  than  a  year  ago. 


they  had  one  to  two  per  cent  more  hens 
and  pullets  than  a  year  ago  and  were 
getting  more  eggs  per  hundred  hens  than 
on  same  date  for  past  three  years. 

Egg-Feed  Ratio. —  Recent  figures  show 
that  5.3  dozen  eggs  will  buy  100  pounds 
of  feed ;  last  year  it  took  a  half  dozen 
more.  Egg-feed  ratio  since  April  1  has 
been  consistently  more  favorable  than  in 
1934  and  should  continue  so. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L.  Island 

Oct.  15 

Oct. 

15 

Oct.  15 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge. 

48  -54 

43 

-47 

50-53(4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge.  . 

46  -52 

42 

-47 

Producer’s  Large 

30(4-31 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med . 

38'/4-43'/2 

34 

-37 

35-39(4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med . . 

35  -39  (4 

33(4-37 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet . 

27(4-301/2 

25 

-28 

25-30(4 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee.... 

23'/2-25'/2 

22 

-24 

22-23(4 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge . 

42 

-47 

45-47(4 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge . 

47l/2-48l/2 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med . 

35  -38 

% 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

The  following  quotations  represent  cash 
sales  at  the  auctions : 

Flemington — October  15,  1935— Number 
of  cases  sold — 615.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  50%-55%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  38-44%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  48%-53%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  36V4-46%c;  Pullets  26-35%C;  Pewees 
20%-27%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  431/2-46c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  35V2-41%c ; 
Pullets  28%-33%c;  Pewees  23-27%c;  Ducks 
29Va-33c. 

Vineland — October  14,  1935— Number  of 
cases  sold — 641.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  45%-48%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  33  %- 
45%c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  44%-48%c;  N.  J. 


COW  prices  in  New  York  and  other 
states  rose  to  a  high  peak  in  1929, 
crashed  to  a  low  level  in  1933  and  1934, 
and  in  1935  staged  a  swift,  but  as  yet  in¬ 
complete  recovery.  Prices  of  most  com¬ 
modities  (the  general  price  level)  have 
gone  through  similar  gyrations  since  1914. 

But  let’s  compare  the  changes  in  cow 
prices  over  a  number  of  years  with 
changes  in  the  general  price  level;  some 
differences  very  interesting  and  very  im¬ 
portant  to  dairy  farmers  are  shown.  The 
price  of  cows  swings  around  the  general 
price  level  and  these  swings  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  regular.  Look  at  the  chart  above. 
The  horizontal  line,  indicated  as  100  per 
cent,  represents  an  adjusted  general  price 
level.  The  irregular  line  represents  the 
changes  in  prices  of  cows,  above  or  be¬ 
low  this  general  level  of  wholesale  prices. 
These  adjusted  prices,  expressed  as  per¬ 
centages,  show  how  much  of  “a  little  of 
everything”  a  cow  would  exchange  for 
at  any  time. 

Aside  from  the  irregular  up  and  down 
movements  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
cows,  you  will  notice  a  gradual  upward 
trend.  In  the  long  run,  the  price  of  milk 
cows  is  rising  faster  than  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  general. 

Now  notice  the  ups  and  downs  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  cows  from  year  to 
year.  You  will  see  that  a  very  high  point 
was  reached  in  1930.  Then  a  cow  would 
exchange  for  145  units  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  compared  to  100  units  just  before  the 
World  War. 


Grade  A  Med.  33%-43%c ;  Producers  Grade 
44%-45%c;  Producers  Grade  Med.  32%- 
38%c ;  Pullets  26-35%c;  Pewees  24%-27c; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  42%- 
43% c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33%-38%c; 
Pullets  25%-30%c;  Pewees  21-23%c;  Ducks 
35c. 

Hightstown — Oct.  10  &  14,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 241  (two  sales).  Quotations 
as  of  Oct.  14.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J.  Fey. 
46%-48%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  35-36%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  44-47%c;  N.  J.  Med.  35-40%c; 
Pullets,  white  27%-30%c;  Pewees  25-26%c; 
ungraded,  28-30c ;  crax  30-30%c. 

Mt.  Holly — October  15,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 95.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  47c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  38%-39c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  large  44-47c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
35-44c ;  Producers  Grade  43%-46%c;  Pro¬ 
ducers  Grade  Med.  35-41c ;  Pullets  28%- 
35c;  Pewees  26-27%c;  Hennery  Browns, 
N.  J.  Grade  A  42%-46c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  38-41c ;  Pullets  27%-32c. 

Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Cabbage 

New  York  drops  2  million  bushels,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  gains  nearly  a  million  and  Maine 
stands  pat  in  a  comparison  of  October  1st 
with  September  1st  potato  estimates,  re¬ 
leased  October  11.  This  indicates  84  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  for  these  three  states  com¬ 
pared  with  122  million  bushels  for  last 
year. 

Other  late  states,  notably  Michigan, 
have  dropped,  bringing  the  estimates  for 
18  surplus  late  states  to  253  million 
bushels  against  258  million  bushels  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  272  million  bushels  last 
year.  Total  U.  S.  dropped  from  372,677,000 
bushels  to  365,995,000  on  October  1. 

New  York’s  late  onion  crop  is  predicted 
for  2,300,000  bushels  compared  with  2,475,- 
000  bushels  last  year.  Total  late  forecast 


From  1930  to  1934,  cow  prices  dropped 
even  faster  than  the  general  price  level. 
At  the  low  point  in  1934  a  cow  exchanged 
for  only  65  commodity  units.  In  the  past 
two  years  cow  prices  have  been  rising 
faster  than  the  general  price  level,  but 
have  not  yet  caught  up. 

Knowledge  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  cows  varies  in  this  way  is  not  helpful 
unless  we  can  forecast  when  the  up  and 
down  movements  will  occur.  Fortunately 
the  time  required  to  complete  a  cycle  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  uniform  at  14  to  15 
years. 

It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  these 
cycles  of  purchasing  power  that  the 
peaks  are  sharp,  but  the  valleys  are 
broad.  Following  the  sharp  decline  in 
1916-17,  for  example,  it  took  eight  years 
to  complete  the  liquidation,  or  whatever 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  another 
acute  shortage  of  cows. 

During  1934,  cow  prices  rose  faster  than 
the  general  price  level,  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  coys  went  up  slightly.  This 
gain  has  continiwd  at  a  surprisingly  rapid 
rate  in  1935.  Past  experience  indicates 
that  cow  prices  may  not  continue  to  rise 
as  fast  as  the  general  price  level,  and 
might  fall  back  considerably  unless  other 
prices  continue  the  upward  trend  at  a 
fairly  rapid  pace.  Normally  we  would  not 
expect  another  high  point  in  purchasing 
power  of  milk  cows  until  about  1945.  Pos¬ 
sibly  drought  or  some  other  extraordinary 
situation  may  speed  up  the  cycle  slightly. 


is  for  10,000,000  bushels  against  9,621,000 
bushels  last  year.  Michigan  is  lower  than 
last  year  but  Indiana  higher. 

Late  Danish  cabbage  estimate  was  286,- 
000  tons  September  1 ;  258,000  tons  October 
1;  and  341,000  tons  last  year. — Paul  Work. 


Apple  Market  Active 

Supplies  of  apples  are  not  heavy  in  most 
markets  and  prices  only  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained.  Demand  has  been  rather  slow  in 
the  Middle  West  but  improving  a  little 
in  the  East,  especially  on  the  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Most  sales  in  the  large  markets 
ranged  from  50c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Produc¬ 
ing  sections  quote  standard  eastern  and 
southern  varieties,  such  as  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Stayman  and  York  about  steady 
near  75c  a  bushel  basket  in  Virginia,  New 
York  and  Michigan. 


Celery  markets  are  about  steady  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  crate  in  eastern  New  York 
and  $1.75  to  $2.25  in  most  city  markets. 
Celery  shipments  are  increasing  and  are 
now  a  little  heavier  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Production  is  below  average  in 
New  York  and  Michigan  and  near  average 
in  other  late  producing  states. 


On  the  Way  Out 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
supplies  of  gold  were  not  such  as  to 
be  able  to  sustain  the  high  price  level 
when  the  world  returned  to  the  gold 
standard.  On  many  occasions  articles 
dealing  with  this  have  been  published 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
most  of  the  readers  have  probably 
heard  lectures  on  this  subject. 

While  there  was  not  enough  gold  in 
the  world  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  the  high  prices  of  1916-1929  could 
continue,  there  is  enough  gold  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  expectation  that  prices  will  rise 
from  the  present  extremely  low  figure. 
After  the  depression  is  over,  it  is  to  b« 
expected  that  this  index  number  of  63 
per  cent  of  pre-war  will  rise  perhaps 
to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre¬ 
war  level,  depending  on  how  many 
countries  reestablish  the  gold  standard 
and  on  gold  production.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  such  a  rise  is  likely  to  come  as 
a  result  of  recovery  rather  than  as  an 
aid  in  recovery.  Prices  in  any  country 
will  be  as  much  above  the  world  level 
of  prices  in  gold  as  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  raised  by  that  country.  Our 
present  price  of  gold  has  been  raised 
69  per  cent. 

Any  price  for  gold  which  is  high 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  depression 
quickly  is  certain  to  be  too  high  after 
we  are  out  of  the  depression.  If  we 
understood  money  well  enough,  then 
of  course  the  wisest  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  get 
out  of  the  depression  and  then  lower 
its  price  as  its  value  falls,  so  that  its 
price  would,  on  every  day,  reflect  its 
value.  This  would  be  one  way  in  which 
a  stable  value  for  money  could  be  at¬ 
tained.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  use 
a  single  commodity  as  money  rather 
than  the  average  of  many  commodities, 
we  must  accept  prices  that  are  some¬ 
times  far  too  high  and  sometimes  far 
too  low. 

Since  the  decline  in  prices  expressed 
in  gold  has  stopped  and  a  very  slight 
rise  has  occurred,  it  seems  practically 
certain  that  the  average  level  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  will  not  fall  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  a  rise  will  occur.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  seems  probable  that  good 
farms,  good  homes,  and  other  property 
will  continue  to  rise  from  present  low 
levels. 


Schools. —  Poultry  Breeders’  School  at 
Amherst  will  be  held  Nov.  13-15.  Nine 
weeks  winter  courses  start  on  November 
8. 


«r«jp|  We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS . 

Reliable  -  Responsible  •  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber!  St.,  N.  T. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


HOW  MILK  COW  PRICES  VARY  FROM  GENERAL  PRICE  LEVEL  1875-1935 


( Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  farm  price  of  milk  cows  during  the  period  1910- 
14  was  equal  to  the  average  wholesale  price  of  100  units  of  commodities  in  general.) 

Ups  and  Downs  in  Cow  Prices 

By  Leland  Spencer 
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Qsborndale  Farm 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


Smitiiome  harm Hoisfein-Friesian 

BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  27,  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  C.  T.  A.  Record  12925  lbs.  milk, 
483.2  lbs.  fat  @  4  yrs.  Sire  is  grandson  of  Car¬ 
nation  Prince  and  1000  lb.  Daughter  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Dam  C.T.A.  Record  15215  lbs.  milk,  463.9 
lbs.  fat  @  2  yrs. 

SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Maynard  L.  Smith  R.  F.  D.  1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Aberdeen-Angus 

Young  Heifers  and  Bulls  $75  each 

/ 

Percheron  Srood  Mares 

1700  lbs.  Each  $175  each 

State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 
JAft&ES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Meridale  Farms  can  offer  ten  or  a  dozen  bulls  of 
Island  breeding,  10  months  old  and  soon  ready  for 
service  —  at  farmers’  prices. 

Commercial  cows  can  be  supplied  on  short  notice,  in 
car-load  lots  or  small  groups.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Blood  tested. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Accredited  Herd. 

“ _  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  — 

New  York  ' 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

From  one  day  to  six  months  old , 
from  proven  sires,  out  of  dams 
with  proven  breeding. 

RAY  DUBOIS  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited:  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 


= MILKING  SHORTHORNS = 

Milk:  8000  lbs.  to  10,000  lbs.  testing  4%  to 
4.8%  butterfat. 

Beef:  500  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  of  dressed  beef 
when  12  to  16  months  old. 

CALVES  START  AT  $25.00. 

W.  J,  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 


^ista  Grande 

Offers  Production  Bred 

One  a  year  and  one-half,  ready  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice.  Sired  by  Fernald  of  Wilburton,  a  great 
bull  and  out  of  Fillmore  of  Alleta.  Record 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  testing  better  than  4% 
over  a  four  year  period. 

The  other  is  six  months  old.  Sired  by  Strath- 
glass  Browndee  whose  dam,  Strathglass  Betty 
Brown,  is  the  best  daughter  of  the  famous 
Barclay  Betty.  Betty  Brown  has  a  three  year 
old  record  14,337  lbs.  of  milk,  556  lbs.  fat 
and  she  is  out  of  Daisy  of  Vista  Grande. 
Record  to  date,  180  days,  7,000  lbs.  milk. 

Priced  right. 

Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Crcpseyville,  N.  Y. 


IERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  —  470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SHODACK,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

WELL-BRED,  GOOD  TYPE,  FROM  RECORD  DAMS 

For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

1VI RS.  M.  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 


20  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

doe  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  btoed  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IV.  V- 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  JrSr«4jrS 

Man  0’  War  King  of  Clubs,  No.  690794.  One  of  the 
most  promising  young  sires  in  the  First  Ulster  Co. 
Holstein  Bull  Association. 

Herd  Average  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking  — 

1931 - ’32  13779  lbs.  milk  442.8  lbs.  fat 

1 932- ’33  12293  lbs.  milk  423.6  lbs.  fat 

1 933- ’34  12940  lbs.  milk  458.5  lbs.  fat 

1 934-  ’35  13357  lbs.  milk  465.4  lbs.  fat 

FRANK  G.  EttlOT  New  Paltz,  W.  Y. 

SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  idea!  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTS  MEN  &  SON 
Cortland  R.  F.  D.  3  New  York 


Reg. 

Holstein 
Bull  Calves 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Sired  by  a  1218-lb.  son  of  a  cow  th 
made  over  30,000  lbs.  milk  in  a  yea 
He  is  a  grandson  of  May  Walk 
Ollie  Homestead,  who  was  U. 
Butter  Champion  for  5  year 
with  1523-lbs.  butter 
365  days  from  ov 
31,000  lbs.  mil 


Smyrna,  N. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 

Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

Newfieid  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 

\\7 ~  ClffoY  from  our  accredited  and 

IT  c  L/f  i Cl  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


This  field  on  the  farm  of  Glen  Lyman  of  Munnsville,  N.  Y has  been  used  for 
permanent  pasture  for  about  25  years.  It  has  been  topdressed  with  manure 
several  times,  which  has  been  spread  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow.  The  last  time 
manure  Was  applied,  superphosphate  was  added  to  it.  Frequently  it  gets  ahead 
of  the  cows  and  has  to  be  clipped.  Similar  attention  would  make  real  pasture 
out  of  thousands  of  acres  that  are  now  little  more  than  cow  exercising  grounds. 


Barnyard  Gossip 


Vermont  farmers  are  using  more 
superphosphate  in  stables.  P.  R.  Miller 
of  Burlington  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement,  to  which  might  be  added 
“and  in  other  northeastern  states,  too.” 
One  pound  per  cow  per  day  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  is  right. 

*  *  * 

Under  federal  supervision  to  control 
Bang  abortion  disease  are  about  1500 
herds  in  New  York  State. 

*  4=  * 

From  January  20  to  24,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  will  crowd  into  Harrisburg  for 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show.  It’s  worth  seeing. 

*  #  * 

Seventeen  groups  of  cows  from  four 
breeds  represented  New  York  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  at  New 
York  State  Fair.  The  68  cows  boasted 
records  averaging  11,865  pounds  of 
milk  and  483  pounds  fat.  For  working 
girls,  they  had  plenty  of  style,  too. 

*  *  * 

Plans  for  big  Poultry  Industries  Ex¬ 
position  at  Port  Authority  Building, 
New  York  City,  February  4-8,  are  in¬ 
cubating.  Watch  them  hatch  and  grow! 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey  College  has  bought  Sir 
Posch  Ormsby  to  head  experiment  to 
breed  Holsteins  with  higher  test.  His 
dam  gave  3.8  milk.  A.  P.  Bigelow  of 


Middlesex,  Vt.,  former  owner,  will  get 
as  part  of  the  deal  an  inbred  son  of 
Ormsby  45th  (who  died  from  eating 
too  many  nails)  as  a  herd  sire. 

4=  *  * 

Tennessee  is  26th  in  parade  of  states 
practically  clean  of  bovine  TB.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  all  U.  S.  counties  are 
listed  as  modified  accredited. 

COMING  LIVESTOCK  SALES 

Holstein 

Oct  26 — Ellicott  City,  Md.— Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Martland  Bull  Sale.  P.  B. 
Misner. 

Nov.  7 — H  o  r  n  e  1 1,  N.  Y. — Allegany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Club  Sale. 
Jas.  Young,  Angelica,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Nov.  8— E  a  r  1  v  i  1 1  e,  N.  Y.— The  66th 
Earlville  Sale.  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey 

Nov.  6 — Van  Wert  County  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
Nov.  19 — Fifth  Bi-annual  Sale,  B.  O. 

Raberding,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 
May  23,  1936 — Sale,  Dunn  and  Har¬ 
wood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  and 
Cordaville,  Mass. 

Ayrshire 

Oct.  30 — Allegany-S  t  e  u  b  e  n  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  Farms 

ERSEYS 

Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Buy  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cojswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
SYBIL  GAMBOGE 
BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  118606. 
BULL  CALVES  Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

plmdale  Farm  Jerseys 

Six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS,  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  SSSVo. 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

BOY  I.  BIELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 

AYRSHIRES 

SEE  OUR  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 

Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club  Sale 
Hornell  =  October  30th 

This  consignment  is  typical  of  the  cows  in  our  herd. 
ARNOLD  BROTHERS,  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


°akFarm  Ayrshires . . . 

SOME  GOOD  PRODUCING  FRESH  COWS.  A 
NUMBER  OF  CHOICE  FALL  CALVING  COWS 
AND  A  FINE  LOT  OF  FALL  CALVING  HEIFERS 
ARE  NOW  IN  OFFER  AT  $150.00  EACH. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  D.  Power  A  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Ayr  shire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALM0UNT  HEATHER  BOY.  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  •  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 
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TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

jcDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637—12,602  lbs.  milk, 
745  lbs.  fat,  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 


McDonald  farms 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 

Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 

Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk.  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansville,  New  "York 


]VfAF*LE  LAME  EAR1VIS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 


GUERNSEYS 


ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


For  Sale  -  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

FOR  HERD  SIRE. 

Age  8  Months,  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested. 

From  Good  Sire  and  Dam. 

Also,  2  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Cows,  5  years  old. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTEL 
Gypsumview  Stock  Farm 
So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R- D.  1, 

New  York _ Basom,  N. 

Guernseys  W  anted 

If  you  have  Guernsey  cattle  for  sale 
communicate  with 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 

SYRACUSE, _ NEW  YORK 

Brookvale  Farms 

EREFORDS 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Foundation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al¬ 
ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  :  :  Massachuetsts 

LANGSTON  FARM 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 
Herd  and  Show  Bull 
Prospects  For  Sale 

LANGSTON  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 


WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD,  NEW  YORK. 

Watch  This  Space  | 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  16 

Maynard  L.  Smith,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  17 

N.  Y.  S.  Guernsey  Breeders  Co-op.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Thygesen  Bros.,  Cossayuna,  N.  Y. 


Maine’s  champion  moose  caller,  Ross  McKenney,  gave  his  famous  call  of  the 
North  Woods  at  Brockton  Fairgrounds  with  result  that  this  champion  Guernsey 
bull,  Majesty  of  the  Isles,  became  curious  and  answered  the  strange  shrill  noise. 
Wesley  Copeland  (holding  bull)  led  the  dumbfounded  animal  back  to  his  barn. 


HAM  PS  HIRES 

3  RAMS  AND  12  BRED  EWES, 
REGISTERED  J.  C.  PENNEY  BREEDING. 

BROWN  SWISS 

BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  RECORDS. 

FOREST  FARMS  County,  New  York 

Registered 

Shropshire  Rams 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

6  Yearlings  —  Qne  two-year-old.  and  one  5. 

Also  ram  and  ewe  lambs. 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

Ludlowville,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 


Horses  and  Cows 


FOR  SALE 


We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Start  a  Fine  Flock 
or  Improve  any  Flock  with 
BUTTAR  BRED  EWES.  RAMS,  LAMBS. 

Greatwood  Herd  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  VERMONT. 


Shropshire  and 
Southdown  RAMS 

One  and  two  years  old 
$15.00  —  $25.00. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE  RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS, 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wfight,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Choice 

Registered 

HAMPSHIRE 


DREEDINR  EWES 


LAMBS  and  RAMS 

Good  stock  at  right  prices. 

Allamuchy  Farms 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


For 

Sale: 

Choice 


o.  i.  c. 


Pigs 

and 

Shoats 


ALSO  CHOICE  FEEDING  PIGS. 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

GEORGE  SASSMAN,  MeGraw,  N.  Y. 


Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

—  - - - ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 

Your  Advertisement 

In  These  Columns 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY, 
coming  one  year,  ton  type  w 

DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  nmewDyorekx’ 


Pure  Vermont 

Fancy  Grade  Maple  Products 

SYRUP,  $2.25  GALLON  — HALF  GALLON.  $1.25. 
SUGAR,  10  LBS.,  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $1.60. 
Prepaid  zones  one  to  three. 

Benj,  J.  Hoxie  Proctorsville,  Vt, 


H-O-N-E- Y 


l 


NEW  CLOVER,  BEST  QUALITY. 
60  LB.  CANS,  NOT  PREPAID,  $4.80. 
10  LB.  PAILS.  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
HONEY  IS  THE  HEALTH  SWEET. 


I 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


PURE  VERMONT 

HONEY 

NO.  I  CLOVER  COMB  HONEY,  * 
per  case  of  24  sections,  $6.00.  Half  eases,  $3.00. 

5  lb.  pails  90c.  Buckwheat,  80c.  Prepaid. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

J.  H.  CLARK  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


BALED 

HAY  and  STRAW 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y, 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth 
BRONZE 

Excellent  breeders  and  market  birds. 
Write,  wire  or  visit  our  farm. 

TUVPCCCEI  DDAQ  Tel.  Greenwich  12  F 2 

InllaLOtn  DnUd.  COSSAYUNA.  N.  Y. 


The  Goye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

hewark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always ," 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
jty  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  24  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen¬ 
erations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


w/ LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 

World's  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 

.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  . 
World's  ll.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 

.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Pts. 

.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World's  Champion  Pen.  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 
Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world's  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  N£W  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Martivic\  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTW1CK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  IV.  Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 


ROBERT  WOODS 


BALDW1NSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certif  ied  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 

Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AMD  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


Cockerels 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Gove  Strain 

For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 
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KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  AH  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  gaaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


MARIS  SYIII 

PR  CT1Q  — day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 

klVUdODIvLUd  Red  Pqqi^  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFPROSS  Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
nut  InUtUOd  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Kock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


PITI  I  UTC.  Healthy,  big  type  pullets.  Blood  Test- 
rULLLl  J.  ed ..  From  15  weeks  old  to  Laying. 
S.  C.  White  leghorns.  Hanson  Strain  (255-298)  Egg 
Dams.  Beady  for  shipment.  Priced  Low.  Also  Breed¬ 
ing  Cockerels. 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  z*eiandR'  Michigan. 


PITI  I  FT^l _ s-  H.  Hanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 

r  UtiLL  l  iJ  Special  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
14  wks.  to  laying  age.  Also  yearling  hens.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  Reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sat* 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HOUSING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

is  the  subject  of  the  current  big  special  issue  of  New 
England  Poultryman.  It  is  a  textbook  on  housing  prob¬ 
lems  and  government  financial  aid.  Send  50c  and  this 
ad  for  twelve  issues  (600  pages);  regular  price  $1.00. 

New  England  Poultryman,  boston,  Smass. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
New  Hampshi  res-Hallcross  (GoArnD  Chicks 


m 


All  cHicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
by  tRe  Official  State  testing  agency  'X 
:  of  one  of  tRe  six  New  England  States,\vitH‘  : 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:V-_  TuRe  Agglutination  tested 

within.  tRe  preceding  calendar  year..- 


'  -^TA¬ 

RS’) 


(  WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 

"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.'*  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel. 645-5 


W  g  ss  I  _ g  Hf  = 

IIuIiWJM  S 

Farms 


One  of  the  Lar(»t 
and  ORIGINAL  Braadari. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
grow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  Walpole,  N.H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


E 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  BROILERS 
with  CHRISTIE’S  Native 
NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES 

SPIZZEIUNKTUM  means  much  to 
the  broiler  raiser.  Livability,  almost 
a  perfect  score.  Growth  so  rapid  that 
the  birds  are  ready  for  market  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier.  Full 
feathering  and  well-rounded  de¬ 
velopment,  assuring  top  prices. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock- Hampshires  for 
prime  Barred  Broilers.  Chicks  hatched  every  week. 

Write  for  fall  and  winter  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


THE  INEXPENSIVE  WAY 
TO  CONTROL 

DOUNDWORM 


Feed  wormy  flocks  “Black  Leaf”  Worm 
Powder  once,  in  a  little  mash.  Saves  time— 
costa  little.  Tasteless— odorless— not  toxic  to 
birds.  Contains  nicotine  in  our  new  shock¬ 
less”  form,  which  is  released  only  in  the 
bird’s  intestines,  where  needed.  100  bird  size 
postpaid,  76c  and  your  dealer’s  name.  Try  tfc. 
Also  “  Biack  Leaf’  ’  W orm  Pellets,  100  for  85c. 
Tobacco  By-Products &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  •  •  •  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Manufacturers  of  "Black  Leaf  40” 


GUARANTEED  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 
Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  Free.  CARLTON  TOBACCO  COM¬ 
PANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FOX  TRAPPING.  Best  Sets.  For  Sale.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


ANSWER  THE  “ADS” 

LIKE  the  early  bird  that 
gets  the  worm,  you’ll  get 
the  bargains  if  you  answer  the 
advertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  promptly. 
Don’t  lay  the  paper  aside  until 
you  have  read  them  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  opportunity  to  buy  at 
a  big  saving  may  be  at  hand. 
Don’t  miss  it.  ACT  NOW! 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  when  you  write. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Concrete  Road  Dairy  Farm,  vmeag|e  Aifad- 

vantages.  Attractive  lawn.  Good  view.  Lake  Ontario 
3  miles.  Pleasant  8  room  dwelling,  furnace,  electrical 
wiring.  66  ft.  bam.  Other  buildings.  Recently  repair¬ 
ed  and  painted.  117  acres:  83  good  tillage,  30  pasture, 
remaining  woods.  $  5,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Bargain  50  Acres,  6  Cows 

Horses,  heifers,  bull,  200  chickens,  hay,  about  300  hu. 
potatoes,  500  bu.  com,  all  vegetables.  5  cords  stovewood, 
implements  included;  6 -room  home  40x60  ft.  bam,  elec¬ 
tricity  VI  mile.  Only  $2000,  part  down ;  pg.  7  big  new 
FALL-WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave„  New  York  City. 


FAD  M  0  Get  my  list  farms  and  vil- 

I  A  It  III  O  la8e  homes  ln  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 

f.  c.  McCarty.  r.  5.  auburn,  n.  y. 


DOGS 


Great  Dane  Puppies : 


Registered  beauties.  Farm- 

holm.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  LOW 

IN  GRINDING  COSTS 

Surprising  new  features  including  over 
size  cylinder  —  positive  gravity  fed 
low  speed  blower  —  auger-type  ear 
corn  crusher  and  grain  feeder — 
increased  capacity  at  low  speed. 

DOUBLE  CAPACITY 


for  roughage  with  cut- 

ting  head  and  roller 
feed.Investigatethi3 
new  Gehl  guaranteed 
feed  saver  built  to 
meet  present  farm  conditions. 

PAY  AS  IT  EARNS 

Very  complete,  portable  if  desired. 

Grind  for  yourself  and  others.  It  will  make 
you  money  at  our  low  terms.  Write 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  729  S.  Water 
Street,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  or  to 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  utica,  new  york 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Picking  a  Winner 


p.J  P-llIoe  •  Males  $15-$20:  females  $10.  Embden 
rcu.  jollies  .  Geese  $6.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIES — Shep,  Setters,  Irish,  Airedale,  Terriers — $5 
each.  Cow,  farm,  rat  dogs  $3.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


COON  HOUNDS — Fox  hounds  and  rabbit  hounds — 
Spaniels,  also  pups.  $4.00  each,  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  farmer  who  produces  any 
appreciable  surplus  of  eggs  over 
his  own  family’s  needs  has  at  one  time 
or  other  to  pick  a  market  for  them. 
And  most  egg  producers  have  to  do 
this  several  times  before  they  finallv 
find  the  one  who  does  right  by  them 
(as  they  see  it).  For  years  I’ve  talked 
with  farmers  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  From  their  stories  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  about  like  picking  a  winner 
in  a  horse  race.  Only  the  job  of  pick¬ 
ing  a  good  market  is  more  complicat¬ 
ed  because  there  are  more  contestants. 

Misunderstanding 

I’ve  never  bet  a  dime  on  a  horse 
race  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  by 
losers  on  several  occasions  that  the 
race  wasn’t  “on  the  level”.  That  sort 
of  mistrust  or  misunderstanding,  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it,  makes  a  lot  of 
bad  blood.  It  makes  me  think  a  little 
of  the  relation  between  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  market  men.  Here 
again  the  egg  business  is  more  compli¬ 
cated  because  the  mistrust  may  work 
both  ways,  while  I  don’t  think  the  los¬ 
ing  horse  ever  blames  the  man  who 
bet  on  him. 

Just  a  sample  of  what  I  mean  is  this : 
About  two  weeks  ago  I  stopped  in 


‘ The  Winner’ 


to  see  a  large  poultryman  whom  I  have 
known  personally  for  years.  He’s  got 
a  great  breeding  and  egg  producing 
plant,  wintering  about  4500  head  of 
Leghorns.  He’s  a  good,  fair-minded 
fellow  and  tries  to  do  the  very  best  in 
all  branches  of  his  poultry  farming. 

He  ships  part  of  his  output  to  the 
firm  I’m  connected  with.  Recently  he 
expressed  his  views  to  a  friend  of  mine 
regarding  our  outfit.  In  a  very  honest 
and  fair  way  he  told  my  friend  that 
we  were  “not  so  good”  as  egg  sellers. 
His  criticism  was  entirely  constructive. 
So  I  stopped  in  to  talk  it  over  with  him. 

He  was  frank,  so  I  was  frank.  We 
talked  “cold  turkey”  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  I  said  one  thing  which  kind 
of  set  him  back  on  his  haunches. 

This  is  what  I  said:  “Mr.  - , 

your  eggs  are  not  of  real  fancy  quality, 
and  that’s  why  we  can’t  sell  them  for 
more  money.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  quite  a  while 
and  finally  said,  “You  know,  one  of 
your  competitors  came  in  to  see  me 
this  summer.  He’s  been  handling  the 
eggs  for  another  big  poultryman 
around  here  for  many  years  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  good  price  for  them.  I  told  him 
he  could  have  my  eggs  if  he  would  pay 
me  the  same  price  he’s  paying  this 
other  fellow. 

“He  agreed  to  take  four  cases  with 
that  understanding  as  a  trial  shipment. 
So  I  sent  him  four  that  day  and  four 
mqre  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  second  shipment  I 
got  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he 
was  sorry  but  my  eggs  were  not  good 
enough  in  quality  to  pay  me  such  a 
steep  price  for  them.  But  he  said  he’d 
like  to  continue  getting  my  shipments 
at  a  little  lower  price. 


By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 

“That  made  me  mad.  To  think  that 
he  would  use  that  old  alibi  to  ‘chisel’ 
me  on  the  price. 

“But  now  that  you  tell  me  the  same 
thing,  I  wonder.” 

If  it  hadn’t  been  that  this  poultry- 
man  knew  me  so  well  and,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  trusted  me  implicitly, 
he’d  probably  have  gone  on,  changing 
receivers  every  time  he  was  told  that 
his  eggs  weren’t  worth  the  highest 
prices. 

This  little  story  has  the  right  ending, 
for  this  is  what  my  friend  said: 

“If  my  eggs  aren’t  the  finest,  it’s  my 
fault.  I’m  going  to  find  out  why 
and  I’m  going  to  make  them  as 
fine  as  any  eggs  you  folks  receive. 
What  are  your  suggestions?” 

Just  then  a  woman  came  in  with  a 
basket  of  eggs  right  from  the  nest.  She 
proceeded  immediately  to  pack  the 
clean  ones  into  cases. 

I  pointed  this  out  to  him  and  said, 
“That  could  be  your  trouble.  Those 
eggs  are  not  cooled  enough  to  pack 
right  into  cases.” 

I  could  cite  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  side  of  the 
'picture.  But  then  there’s 
the  other  side,  too. 

I’ve  often  heard  egg 
dealers  say  that  you 
couldn’t  trust  any  farmer, 
They  all  “top”  their  cases, 
putting  the  old  eggs  and 
the  little  ones  on  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

Well,  that  isn’t  true, 
either.  I’ve  got  too  many 
friends  on  the  farm  and  I 
see  too  many  fine,  uni¬ 
formly  graded  packs  of 
eggs  to  believe  that. 

But  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  neglect,  care¬ 
lessness  and  intentional 
deception  which  creeps  into  the  farm 
handling  of  eggs  and  which  furnishes 
these  dealers  proof  for  their  statements 
when  they  need  it.  I  heard  a  poultry- 
man  make  this  boast. 

Talking  to  another  egg  producer 
openly  and  in  my  presence  he  said:  “I 
get  all  my  22  ounce  eggs  into  my  large 
grade  and  they  never  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  have  very  many  of  them 
and  I  just  scatter  them,  two  or  three 
in  each  filler  and  that  way  they  never 
find  them.” 

I  don’t  say  this  is  common.  From 
my  own  experience  in  inspecting  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  Nearby  eggs  in  the 
last  three  years,  I  can  positively  say 
that  both  grading  and  quality  are  regu¬ 
larly  improving  in  these  eggs.  I  look 
for  continued  progress  along  this  line. 
It’s  good  business. 

The  Winner 

So  the  egg  producer  has  to  pick  the 
winner  among  the  egg  dealers  and  the 
latter  have  to  pick  their  winners  among 
the  producers.  Having  picked  the 
horse  to  bet  on,  if  either  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  the  other,  he’s  a  fool.  It’s 
like  selling  the  owner  of  the  horse  you 
picked  some  moldy  oats  because  you 
can  make  more  profit  on  them. 

A  good  egg  man  appreciates  his  good 
shippers.  He  works  to  find  a  year 
’round  good  paying  outlet  for  them 
and  he  handles  them  for  a  legitimate 
margin  and  no  more.  Likewise  a  good 
producer  works  with  the  kind  of  dealer 
who  is  doing  such  a  job  for  him.  He 
handles  his  market  eggs  with  just  as 
much  care  as  he  gives  his  milk,  his 
orchard  or  the  selection  of  his  seed 
corn. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Back  on  the  Job 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


I  ENJOYED  my  three  months  on  the 
farm  but  it  seems  good  to  be  back  at 
the  office,  and  out  on  other  folks’ 
farms.  Some  have  better-looking  pul¬ 
lets  than  ours,  some  not  so  good.  Part 
of  the  time  I  looked  after  the  growing 
pullets,  but  enough  chicken  is  a  plenty 
and  it  is  good  to  work  with  some  of 
the  other  interesting  things  on  the 
farm.  Vegetables  it  was  for  me.  Be¬ 
fore  I  left  we  had  the  second  floor  of 
the  big  poultry  house  empty  in  time  to 
get  it  cleaned,  scrubbed,  soaked  with 
disinfectant,  dried  out,  and  the  cross¬ 
breds  brought  in  from  the  range. 

Crossbreds  History  to  Date 

I  promised  to  report  from  time  to 
time  about  that  flock.  Readers  may 
recall  that  they  are  the  Barred  Rock 
male-New  Hampshire  female  cross. 
Not  sex-linked.  They  were  sexed  and 
supposed  to  be  90  per  cent  pullets. 
Hatched  February  21,  they  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  20  per  cent  males. 
Delayed  in  shipment,  they  probably 
were  chilled  and  developed  Pullorum 
disease  in  the  battery.  Losses  were 
rather  heavy.  Survivors,  except  a  few 
that  were  culled  and  sold  as  broilers, 
came  along  in  fine  shape  and  started 
laying  on  range  before  five  months. 

Big,  tame,  slow-moving,  the  only 
real  work  getting  them  into  the  laying 
house  was  lifting  the  crates*  They 
were  like  lead.  In  color  these  cross¬ 
breds  look  like  Barred  Rocks  with  poor 
barring. 

After  about  a  month  in  the  laying 
house  production  had  not  passed  thirty 
per  cent  so  we  went  over  the  entire 
lot,  bird  by  bird,  treated  each  for  body 
lice  by  smearing  a  small  amount  of 
blue  ointment-vaseline  mixture  just  be¬ 
low  the  vent.  We  found  practically 
no  lice,  but  now  we  know  that  they 
are  safe  for  a  long  time.  We  sorted 
out  seventy  pullets  that  did  not  look 
as  though  they  indended  to  lay  much 
before  Christmas.  They  were  fine  big 
birds,  but  we  had  given  them  seven 
months  in  which  to  get  started,  when 
most  of  their  sisters  had  been  laying 
for  a  long  time  and  decided  that  they 
never  would  be  profitable  as  layers. 
So  they  are  being  dressed  off  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  the  local  orders  come  in.  With 
those  out  of  the  flock  it  looks  quite 
different.  In  fact  I  am  rather  proud 


When  this  hen  had  her  picture  taken  in  Decem¬ 
ber  she  had  not  molted  and  was  still  laying. 
That  is  the  kind  that  pay  the  profits. 


of  the  fine  looking  lot.  Production  is 
n°w  a  little  above  50  per  cent. 

For  a  while  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  broody  pullets.  Just  now  there 
is  only  one  in  the  broody  coop.  Per¬ 
haps  I  will  have  a  story  about  that 
later.  The  egg  size  is  good  but  came 
itp  rather  slowly  compared  with  New 


— Photo  courtesy  Connecticut  College  of  Agriculture. 


Without  apparent  inconvenience  to  the  birds, 
this  appliance,  called  a  “pikgard” ,  stops  feather 
pulling  and  cannibalism.  The  device  is  attached 
to  a  pin  which  passes  through  the  hen’s  nostrils 
and  does  not  interfere  with  eating.  The  best 
time  to  apply  them  is  when  the  pullets  are  put 
in  winter  quarters. 

Hampshires.  I  think  the  final  egg  size 
will  not  be  so  large  as  with  New 
Hampshires. 

*  *  * 

Give  ’em  the  Works 

Mr.  Tristram  Coffin  in  Dutchess 
County  says  that  he  had  best  results 
ever  last  winter.  He  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  given  in  this  column  to  “give 
’em  the  works.”  Of  course,  I  never 
used  such  an  inelegant  expression,  but 
that  was  the  idea.  Give  the  pullets 
both  lights  and  wet  mash  from  the 
time  they  are  housed.  This  allows  them 
no  chance  to  get  down  in  weight  and 
thus  let  production  go  into  a  tail  spin, 
as  Professor  Rice  says. 

The  older  plan  was  to  hold  back  with 
one  or  the  other  to  be  brought  into 
play  when  and  if  a  slump  came  along. 
The  trouble  with  that  scheme  is  that 
when  a  slump  comes  it  is  then  too  late 
for  any  thing  to  be  of  much  use. 

Giving  them  the  works  at  the  start 
is  the  plan  used  at  the  Cornell  Poultry 
Plant.  It  works,  too,  at  the  laying 
tests.  So  why  shouldn’t  it  work  for 
Mr.  Coffin?  Now  someone  will  have 
to  write  in  and  tell  me  how  it  didn’t 
work. 

*  *  * 

Old  Birds  Still  Laying? 

One  striking  difference  that  I  notice 
from  farm  to  farm  is  the  number  of 
older  birds  still  in  production.  On  one 
farm  they  may  be  hitting  around  40 
or  even  50  per  cent.  On  the  next  farm 
they  have  been  in  molt  for  weeks. 
Financially  speaking  45  per  cent  now 
is  equal  to  90  per  cent  next  spring. 
Those  large  eggs  mean  real  money. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  only  bred- 
to-lay  birds  can  lay  so  persistently.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  these  early 
molting  flocks  are  of  that  quality. 
Theirs  is  a  protest  strike  against  poor 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  boss. 
Lights  were  not  put  on  soon  enough. 
Wet  mash  was  withheld.  Vermin  was 
allowed  to  multiply.  Feeding  and 
watering  were  irregular.  The  houses 
were  overheated  on  hot  days. 

*  *  * 

Learning  to  Feed  Better 

Last  year  we  had  a  fine  poultry 
feeding  school  here  at  the  College  with 
about  60  in  attendance.  In  addition  to 
many  poultrymen,  there  were  feed 
manufacturers,  and  some  college  men 
from  other  states. 

This  year,  on  Oct.  29-31,  the  second 
such  school  will  be  held  with  L.  E. 
Card  of  Illinois  as  the  principal  guest 
teacher. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  MILLS,  INC. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

October  18,  1935 

To  Dairy  Farmers: 

It  is  Bib’s  turn  to  write  you  but  he’s  out  West  skimming  off  the 
top  5%  of  the  seed  crop  and  has  asked  me  to  take  two  turns. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  Henry  Clark’s  pasture.  Henry  is 
a  keen  and  genial  dairyman  at  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
with  whom  I  might  argue  (but  don’t)  about  the  places  to  market 
milk  or  buy  cow  feed.  But,  boys,  I  agree  with  him  plenty  on 
how  to  get  milk  and  keep  up  cow  flesh  by  pasture  improvement. 

With  barbed  wire,  Henry  split  a  14-acre  pasture  in  two,  and 
6 !4  years  ago  treated  the  poorer  half  with  a  fertilizer  high  in 
phosphoric  acid.  He  has  repeated  several  times  with  Ammo- 
Phos  11-48  from  G.L.F.  The  1935  records  are  not  finished  so 
I’ll  give  you  the  last  two  years: 

1933 —  736  cow  pasture  days  on  untreated  part 
1169  cow  pasture  days  on  treated  part 

1934 —  736  cow  pasture  days  on  untreated  part 
1295  cow  pasture  days  on  treated  part 

Henry  told  me  that  in  1933  he  got  $119  more  milk  from  the 
treated  pasture  at  a  cost  for  treatment  of  $30,  which  is  typical 
of  his  results.  The  treated  grass  runs  higher  in  protein  and  his 
cows  milk  better  through  July,  August,  September  and  October, 
and  take  less  feed. 

Before  1929  Henry  could  support  only  14  cows  on  his  small 
farm.  Then  he  started  using  G.L.F.  Superphosphate  in  the 
stable  drops  in  addition  to  treating  his  pasture  with  Ammo-Phos. 
Yields  of  pasture,  hay,  oats,  and  corn  have  gradually  stepped  tip 
until  now  his  farm  easily  supports  30  cows. 

I  draw  two  conclusions.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  that 
Henry  Clark  is  profiting  by  fertilizing  some  of  his  pasture.  The 
other  is  that  he  is  building  up  the  productiveness  of  his  crop 
land  by  the  wise  use  of  manure  and  superphosphate. 

Sincerely  yours, 


1 
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|  For  Bad  Winter  | 

|  Coughs,  Mix  This 
;  Remedy  Yourself  | 

MORE 

<e 
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>  Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking!  ? 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way 
it  takes  hold  of  distressing  coughs,  giving 
immediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
to  make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages,  and 
thus  ends  a  bad  cough  in  a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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6  SNOWDROPS  lO* 

6  Bulbs  (value  30c)  for  only  10c  postpaid; 
65  Bulbs  $1.00.  Earliest  of  Spring  flowers. 
BURPEE’S  FALL  BULB  BOOK  FREE. 
All  best  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting.  Write  today. 
W.  Atiee  Burpee  Co.,  86ij  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Rnlle  newplnnpd  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
ivuiia  ucvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 

8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  MARCH  2,  1933. 

Of  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  published  bi-weekly 
at  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1935.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  Tompkins,  ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  R  East¬ 
man,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  Editor  of  The 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411, 

Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 
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Batters  and  Doughs 

Batters  and  doughs  are'  made 

light  (leavened)  by 

1.  Gas  given  off  by  combining 
soda  with  sour  milk  or  mo¬ 
lasses. 

2.  Baking  powders  combined  with 
milk  or  water. 

3.  Expansion  of  air,  beaten  into 
the  mixture  or  added  in  beaten 
eggwhites. 

4.  Steam  generated  in  cooking. 

Stiff  Doughs 

1.  Have  little,  if  any,  leavening 
in  them. 

2.  Are  kneaded  to  make  them 
smooth  and  fine,  rather  than 
for  lightness. 

Soft  Doughs 

1.  Should  be  mixed  lightly,  using 
a  spoon  for  yeast  doughs,  a 
fork  for  biscuits. 

2.  Should  be  handled  or  tossed 
lightly  on  a  floured  board  to 
distribute  the  leavening  gas. 

3.  Yeast  mixtures  are  “cut  down’’ 
or  kneaded  lightly  on  floured 
board  before  second  rising. 

4.  When  kneading,  use  light,  deft 
motions  of  the  wrist,  never  the 
full  strength  off  forearm  or 
shoulder. 


Stiff  Doughs 
Hot  Water  Pie  Crust 


I  cup  fat 

Vi  tsp.  baking  powder 


short  crust.  Other  ingredients  and  the 
method  of  handling  would  be  the  same. 

Variation  2.  Buttermilk  may  be  used 
instead  of  water,  with  sour  cream  as 
shortening.  In  this  case,  add  %  tsp. 
soda. 


Egg  Noodles 


I  Vi  cups  bread  flour 
'/a  tsp.  salt 


2  egg  yolks 
!4  cup  water 


Sift  flour  and  salt  together;  mix  egg 
yolks  and  water  and  add  to  the  flour 
mixture.  Mix  thoroughly.  Knead  dough 
on  lightly  floured  breadboard  until 
smooth.  Divide  the  dough  into  four 
parts  and  roll  each  part  until  it  is 
paper  thin.  Let  stand  until  dry  but 
not  dry  enough  to  crack  when  cut. 
Cut  in  narrow  or  broad  strips,  separ¬ 
ate  and  let  dry  for  another  30  minutes 
or  longer.  Store  in  a  dry  container  in 
a  cold  dry  place.  To  cook,  drop  into 
rapidly  boiling  salted  water  and  cook 
until  tender,  (10  to  15  minutes).  Drain 
and  serve  either  with  melted  butter 
dressing  or  with  about  V2  cup  fine, 
browned  bread  crumbs  which  have  been 
mixed  with  melted  butter.  Another 
good  way  to  cook  noodles  is  to  fry 
them  in  deep  fat  (about  1  minute). 
Sprinkle  with  salt  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  fat.  This  is  excellent  to 
serve  with  soups  or  salads. 


Soft  Doughs 
Rolls 


3  cups  flour 
•/a  cup  boiling  water 


I  teaspoon  salt 

Add  hot  water  to  the  fat  and  beat 
with  a  fork  until  smooth.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  add  to  the  fat 
mixture  after  it  has  been  cooled  some¬ 
what.  Chill  thoroughly  and  roll. 
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Publisher,  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. ;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Itbaca,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager. 
E.  R.  Eastman..  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation 

Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  par  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be 
given).  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  10  N.  Cherry 

•  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  E.  Gannett.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. ;  H.  E.  Babcock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Etf  R. 
Eastman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  E  C.  Weatherby,  Ithaca;  N. 
Y. ;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  .he 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  anj  other  person,  association 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  s.. 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 

this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . .  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  dail>  publications  only  *. 

E.  R.  Eastman.  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  oi 
October,  1935. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30.  1936). 

(Seal)  Frances  E.  Medlock. 


Susanna’s  Pie  Crust 

2  lbs.  flour  (2  qts.)  1  tbsp.  salt 

I  tbsp.  baking  powder  I  lb.  lard  (2  cups) 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  crumb 
lard  into  flour  until  mealy.  Use  as 
needed,  using  just  enough  cold  water 
to  roll.  1  cupful  of  mixture  makes  two 
average  piecrusts. 

Plain  Pastry 

I '/a  cups  flour  Vi  cup  shortening 

Vi  to  3/a  tsp.  salt  3  to  4  tbsp.  cold  water 

Sift  flour  and  salt  together.  Either 
cut  in  the  fat  with  knives  or  work  it  in 
with  a  fork  or  pastry  blender  until 
mealy.  Make  little  wells  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  add  just  enough  cold  water 
to  make  the  dough  cling  together.  Roll 
on  lightly  floured  board,  handling  as 
little  as  possible  and  without  turning 
the  dough.  Stroke  from  the  center  out 
to  the  edge  when  rolling.  A  spatula 
or  limber-bladed  knife  is  very  useful 
in  handling  the  dough.  Pastry  should 
be  started  in  a  hot  oven  if  it  is  to  be 
light.  When  pie  fillings  containing  eggs 
or  milk  are  desired  the  pastry  shell 
should  be  cooked  beforehand  to  pre¬ 
vent  curdling  the  egg  and  milk  mix¬ 
ture  from  too  high  heat;  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  a  soggy  crust. 

Variation  1.  Fat  varying  in  amount 
from  M  to  as  much  as  y2  the  quantity 
of  flour  will  make  a  less  rich  or  a  very 


Rolls  are  made  from  a  richer  dough, 
that  is,  one  which  has  more  sugar  and 
fat,  and  usually  an  egg  or  eggs. 

3Vi  cups  tepid  water  and  2  tsp.  salt 

milk  I  yeast  cake  or 

Vi  cup  fat  Vi  cup  liquid  yeast 

Vi  cup  sugar  2’/4  to  3  qts.  sifted 

Yolks  2  eggs  flour 

Pour  scalded  liquid  over  shortening, 
salt  and  sugar  in  mixing  bowl.  Stir 
until  shortening  and  sugar  are  dis¬ 
solved.  Cool  until  lukewarm.  Crumble 
yeast  and  mix  with  lukewarm  liquid. 
Beat  egg,  add  to  milk  mixture.  Add 
about  V2  sifted  flour,  beat  well;  add  re¬ 
maining  flour  and  mix  well  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  light.  Stir  down  and 
divide  into  deep  greased  muffin  pans. 
Cover  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  un¬ 
til  double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  until  rolls  are  fully 
risen;  reduce  heat  to  moderate  and  fin¬ 
ish  baking. 

Variation  1.  Use  one-half  rye  and 
one-half  white  flour. 

Variation  2.  Use  one-half  wholewheat 
and  one-half  white  flour. 

Variation  3.  For  refrigerator  rolls, 
pour  the  dough  mixture  into  a  greased 
bowl,  cover  tightly,  place  in  refriger¬ 
ator  overnight  until  ready  to  use. 
Form  the  dough  into  small  balls  to 
fill  greased  muffin  pans  about  half  full. 
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That  Little  Son  of  Mine 

By  Francis  Clothier 


He  follows  me 
Where’er  I  go, 

Asking  things  I  do  not  know: 

.re  Why  we  live? 

J)  Or,  why  boys  grow? 

^  That  little  son  of  mine. 

J  His  tongue  wags  on, 

(b  Oh!  Glory  me! 

J  Afraid  there’s  something  he  won’t 
see. 

All  this  world’s 
A  mystery 

To  that  small  son  of  mine. 
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He  plagues  the  dog, 

And  pulls  the  cat, 

He’s  into  every  this  and  that. 
I  cannot  keep 
A  thing  intact, 

With  that  small  son  of  mine. 
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He  romps  and  plays  S) 

When  he  should  sleep.  /p 

Shouts  and  laughs  * 

When  others  weep.  J/ 

Takes  the  ivhole  darned  house  (p 

to  keep  F 

Track  of  that  small  son  of  mine.  ^ 


Let  rise  until  light  or  double  in  bulk. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven,  about  400°  F. 

Variation  Jf.  Stir  slowly  one  cup 
cornmeal  into  1V2  cups  boiling  water; 
cook  until  thick.  Cool,  and  add  other 
ingredients  in  same  order  as  for  plain 
rolls. 

Variation  5.  A  Parkerhouse  roll  is 
made  by  rolling  plain  dough  %  inches 
thick,  cutting  into  biscuits,  brushing 
the  tops  with  melted  fat  and  folding 
one  half  over  the  other  half. 

Variation  6.  Cloverleaf  rolls  are 
made  by  shaping  dough  into  small  balls 
and  placing  three  in  each  cup  of  the 
muffin  tins. 

White  Bread  (Quick  Process) 

(4  loaves) 

I  qt.  lukewarm  liquid  3  to  4  qts.  sifted  flour 

3  tsp.  salt  I  or  2  cakes  expressed 

3  tbsp.  sugar  yeast  or 

3  tbsp.  fat  f/2  to  I  cup  liquid  yeast 

Put  tepid  liquid  in  bowl,  add  yeast, 
salt,  sugar  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Add  fat  and  beat  well. 
Add  remainder  of  flour  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Turn  onto  floured  board, 
knead  until  dough  is  elastic,  smooth 
and  is  not  sticky.  Grease  mix¬ 
ing  bowl  well,  put  dough  into  it,  then 
turn  dough  over  so  that  top  is  coated 
with  fat.  Cover  with  clean  cloth,  set 
in  warm  place  to  rise  until  double  its 
size.  Knead  slightly,  return  to  bowl, 
turning  it  over  as  before.  Let  rise  un¬ 
til  again  double  in  size,  then  fold  and 
turn  it  over  in  the  bowl.  When  it  has 
again  doubled  in  size,  knead  and  shape 
into  loaves.  Put  into  greased  baking 
pans,  brush  over  with  melted  fat,  let 
rise  until  double  its  size,  then  bake  in 
oven  about  400  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
twenty  minutes,  reducing  to  about  370 
degrees  after  that.  Bake  loaves  one 
hour  in  all. 

Variation:  Substitute  wholewheat  or 
graham  flour  for  one-half  the  measure 
of  white  flour. 


“It’s  what  every  woman  wants -real  quality  at  a  saving!” 

says  Mrs.  K.  J.  Tobin,  of  Beverly  Hills,  III. 

C*alumet,  the  Double-Acting  Baking  Powder 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  PARTY 


„  .  .  ■  -  -  -  .  when  the  cro- 

^Uj^ame.ls  Pver> tbe  T obins  and  their  guests,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allison,  will  revel  in 

CALUMET  CARAMEL  CAKE 
(3  eggs) 

2  cups  siftedSwans  Down  Cake  Flour  1  cup  sugar 

v?  teaspoon^ait  UmCt  Baking  P°Wder  ^ 

%  cup  butter  or  other  shortening  1  teaspoo^vaiflfla 

^fr^SSi,0m?,4?,casu5?’  add  bakinS  Powder  and  salt,  and 
fii  i  tlmes*  Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar 
n^HdK  iy’an.f  CAC^iniogetheruntil  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs 
and  beat  well.  Add  flour,  alternately  with  milk  a  small 

fW°oU"tatR  tlm^'  ®eataftereach  addition  until  smooth;  add 
nSonV."  2  greased  9-inch  layer  pans  in  moderate 
25  !ninutes>  °r  until  done.  Spread  caramel 
DnnK?g  betWeeI?  layer,s  and  °n  top  and  sides  of  cake 
Double  recipe  to  make  three  10-inch  layers.  Sprinkle 
chopped  nuts  on  sides,  if  desired. 

(All  measurements  are  level.) 


WHY  DOES  CALUMET  give  such 
astonishing  “baking  luck”  to  Mrs.  Tobin 
— and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Calumet  en¬ 
thusiasts?  Why  do  you  have  to  use  only 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  Calumet  to  a  cup 
of  sifted  flour  in  most  recipes?  Why  is  Cal¬ 
umet  different  from  other  baking  powders? 

It’s  because  of  the  way  Calumet  com¬ 
bines  two  distinct  leavening  actions.  A 
quick  action  for  the  mixing  bowl — set  free 
by  liquid.  A  slower  action  for  the  oven — 
set  free  by  heat. 

Calumet’s  double  action  is  so  perfectly 
balanced  and  controlled  that  it  produces 
perfect  leavening.  And  it  is  perfection  that 
you  can  always  count  on.  Calumet  is  a 
product  of  General  Foods. 


AND  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  GAN! 
A  simple  twist... and  the  Easy-Off  Top  lifts 
off.  N o  delay,  no  spilling,  no  broken  finger¬ 
nails!  And  inside  there’s  a  special,  conven¬ 
ient  self-lev  eller! 


.’VE  NEVER  had 
a  baking  failure  with  Cal¬ 
umet,”  Mrs.  Tobin  adds, 
“and  that’s  more  than  I 
can  say  for  any  other  bak¬ 
ing  powder  I’ve  tried. 

“Calumet  would  be  a 
real  bargain  at  almost  any 
price — but  now  that  it’s 
selling  for  the  lowest  prices 
in  its  history,  it’s  quality 
that  every  woman  can 
afford!” 

And  judging  by  the  ex¬ 
pectant  looks  on  the  faces 
of  her  three  fine  youngsters 
—  Richard,  Patricia  and 
Peggy — Mrs.  Tobin  is  not 
the  only  member  of  her 
family  who  knows  how  de¬ 
licious  Calumet,  cakes  al¬ 
ways  are! 


New!  Big  10/  Can! 

Calumet,  the  Double-Acting  Baking  Powder  is  now  selling  at 
the  lowest  prices  ever... The  new  size  can  is  yours  for  a  dime! 
And  the  regular  price  of  the  Full-Pound  Can  is  now  only  25c 


. .  now  sold  at  new  low  prices! 
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GROCE-  WO.TW/'JS*  OUCKtTT 


hem  Yourself 


M  -923 


Getting  gifts  ready  for  ail, 
from  Grandmother  Prue  to  Baby 
Sue,  brings  the  day  when  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.  A  little  forethought, 
a  little  money,  some  stitches  in  the 
right  place  and  practically  the  whole 
Christmas  list  can  be  managed. 

Toys  for  the  children,  of  course;  the 
softer  and  cuddlier  they  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  little  folks  like  them,  and  be¬ 
sides  they  give  Mother  or  Aunt  Mary 
such  a  wonderful  chance 
to  express  herself  when 
it  comes  to  making  the 
faces. 

Pattern  and  instruc¬ 
tions  make  it  simple 
enough  for  anyone  to 
make  the  delightful,  cud¬ 
dly  toys  Bunny  (M-417), 

Kitty  (M-765),  and  Pup¬ 
py  (M-766). 

A 1  i  c  e 's  Wonderland 
toys  make  quite  a  family 
with  Alice  as  the  center. 

She  is  a  sweet  girl  doll 
(M-922),  16”  tall,  stamp¬ 
ed  on  fine  flesh  colored 
gingham  having  black 
felt  shoes,  yarn  hair,  or¬ 
gandie  apron  and  sleeves, 
with  all  embroidery 
threads  and  patterns  for 
the  frock  and  undies 
which  you  can  readily 
make  from  some  dainty  left  over. 

Humpty-Dumpty,  whose  plump  box¬ 
ed  body  is  8”  high,  comes  with  all 
parts  ready  cut  and  stamped.  He  is  an 
attractive  toy  or  tuck-in  pillow 
(M-923). 

White  Rabbit  stands  12”  tall  plus 
huge  ears  above  that.  He  is  cut  from 
white  suiting  with  frocktail  coat  and 
shoes  to  match,  ribbon  necktie,  and 
diamond  studded  vest  buttons  (M-924). 

Mock  Turtle  is  soft  and  cuddly  in 
spite  of  his  big  green  back  shell.  He 
is  13”  tall,  of  tan  and  green  percale 
with  his  dismal  little  features  embroid¬ 
ered  to  match  his  fancy  front.  All  ma¬ 
terials  except  stuffing  are  in  package 
(M-926). 

Cheshire  Cat  with  his  famous  grin 
is  a  very  clever  crouching  kitty.  He  is 
about  10”  long,  in  striped  and  plain  per¬ 
cales  with  grinning  features  embroider¬ 
ed  to  match  (M-925). 

Even  the  kapok  for  stuffing  is  avail¬ 
able  by  pound  postpaid.  A  pound  will 
just  about  stuff  the  whole  Wonderland 
set. 

School  girls  and  dainty  women  crave 
lacy  neckwear  which  transforms  many 
a  somber  costume  into  a  thing  of  beau¬ 


ty.  One  of  these  crocheted  frills  in 
simple  chain  stitch  will  not  tax  any¬ 
one’s  patience  too  much.  Lace  ruff 
(M-54M)  has  not  only  thread  and  in¬ 
structions  for  making  but  also  has  in¬ 
structions  for  making  a  beret  and  a 
Breton  sailor. 

Every  woman,  whether  matron  or 
maid,  loves  a  pretty  apron.  Poppy 
Apron  (M-678)  is  made  of  cream  mus¬ 
lin  with  a  7”  facing  of  apple  green. 
The'  poppy  is  a  glowing  flame  color  and 
is  cut  double,  really  forming  a  very 
clever  pocket.  The  package  includes  all 
materials  ready  cut. 

Attractive  pillows  always  appeal  to 
the  feminine  heart.  Whether  in  high 
school,  or  college,  or  in  her  own 
home,  any  woman  would  be  delighted 
with  the  Puff-quilted  (Trapunto)  pil¬ 
low  (B-5510).  The  top,  back,  and 
patches  are  fast-color  red  and  white 
percale.  Padding  is  included  as  well  as 
the  instructions. 

There  is  a  new  wrinkle  just  out 

for  monogramming,  called  Magic- 
gram.  With  this  you  can  make 

your  own  two  or  three  letter  mono¬ 
gram  in  any  color  combination  you 

may  wish.  The  monogram  chart  is 
attached  to  each  stamped  piece,  name¬ 
ly,  42"  pillow  cases  (B-8732)  and 

a  handsome  oyster  linen  hemstitch¬ 
ed  towel  (B-8770)  size  14"  x  22". 

For  garden  mak¬ 

ing  friends,  Apron 
(M-486)  is  a  real 
find.  It  comes 
ready  cut  of  bur¬ 
lap,  enough  to 
cover  front  and 

hips  and  to  protect 
the  knees  when 
Kneeling.  Other 
parts  are  strong 
shoulder  straps 
and  deep  handy 
pockets  for  seeds, 
twine,  or  tools. 
Cloth  trim  for 
bands  of  color  and 
bold  bright  flowers 
in  h  a  r  m  o  n  i  z- 
ing  hues  and  floss, 
make  the  package. 

Gay  holders  for 
hot  dishes  provide 
M-54 M  a  bright  spot  of 

color  in  any  kitchen  situation.  Win¬ 
some  baby  face  holders  (M-561L)  come 
ready  cut  with  petals  of  dainty  print 
and  matching  backs.  Floss  included. 
Matching  these  lifters  is  a  set  of  sev^n 
Chubby  Baby  kitchen  towels  (M-561) 
on  part  linen  toweling,  with  floss  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  prefer  to  use  your  own 
toweling  you  could  even  get  the  wax 
pattern  of  the  seven  Chubby  Babies. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  woman  wants 
among  her  linens  a  Japanese  lantern 
tea  set.  Here  is  a  lovely  one  (M-841)  on 
oyster  white,  heavy  weave,  pure  linen. 
Appliques  are  in  peach,  pastel  blue  and 
green  with  black  embroidered  lantern 
rings,  the  edge  and  tassels  in  gay 
colors.  This  tea  set  may  be  bought  as 
a  36”  square  or  as  a  runner  15”  x  36” 
with  12”  square  napkins.  Wax  patterns 
are  also  available  if  one  prefers  to 
stamp  her  own  materials.  A  complete 
set  would  probably  require  a  four  color 
assortment  of  12  skeins  of  floss  or  you 
may  use  odds  and  ends  of  whatever 
floss  you  happen  to  have  on  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  already 
made,  there  are  certain  instructions 
and  pattern  books  which  will  be  wel- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


B-5510 


M-56IL 


M-766 
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TALL  AND  WINTER  FASHIONS 

1335  —  1936 


Order  Your  Copy  of  New 
Fashion  Book 

Get  a  com¬ 
plete  preview  of 
the  new  fall  and 
winter  fashions 
by  ordering  the 
new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion 
Book’’  today.  It 
shows  the  most 
up-to-date  fash¬ 
ions  and  easy- 
to-use  patterns 
are  available  for 
all  designs  ill¬ 
ustrated.  Styles 
for  all  types 
and  for  every 
occasion,  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of 
clothes  for  children,  are  featured.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  snappy  editorials  and  the  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  makeup.  To  get  this  new  "Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book,’’  send  12c  in  coin  or 
stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor" 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  1  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman, 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  733  Adams  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


^%IWaule’s»/  Pansies 


Mammoth — S%  to  3  inch — all  25, 
jp colors  mired.  200-seeds  pkt.  (al¬ 
lways  25o  or  more)  only  10c;  %  os. 

'  (3500  seeds)  $1.  Send  dime  or  dollar. 

Maule’s  Seed  Bock  free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  631  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m 


V  A 19  WC  For  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 

X  AaVnO  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R,  Harmony.  Maine. 


ARNS 


Highest  grade  and  lowest  price  yarns  in 
America.  Sendfor400  FREEsamples.  Yarn 
Novelty  Co.  (42-BR)  N.  9th  St..  Phila,  Pa. 


A  Legitimate  Proposition  K 

wasted  delivering  and  without  costly  collecting.  Part  or 
full  time.  Experienced  rural  salesman  can  make  good 
money  weekly  selling  for  future  payment.  Pay  based 
on  description  of  selling  record.  BOX  X.  Y.  2. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A.  A.  associates,  inc. 
10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 

BUY  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERIAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know-  goods  advertised  here  are 
as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 
dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

When  you  write  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  “I  saw  you  ad  in 

American: 

Agriculturis 


M  ake  Them  Y ourself 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 

coined  by  many  as  nothing  else  would 
be.  The  complete  crochet  and  cross- 
stitch  book  (M-9)  has  20  pages  of 
beautiful  patterns  and  stitch  instruc¬ 
tions  fully  described  and  illustrated,  as 
well  as  30  cross-stitch  designs  in  full 
color  and  many  other  illustrations  and 
charts.  Step-by-step  instructions  are 
given  for  a  group  of  baby  things, 
school  day  motifs  for  the  youngsters, 
hope  chest  linens,  handkerchiefs,  lunch¬ 
eon  set,  alphabet  for  filet  or  cross  stitch 
and  even  a  counterpane  and  crochet 
rugs. 

The  patchwork  pattern  booklets  pro¬ 
vide  material  for  many  a  happy  day 
for  the  shut-in  or  older  woman  who 
patched  quilts  in  her  younger  days,  or 
for  the  younger  woman  who  is  finding 
beauty  in  quilt  treasures.  Each  book 
contains  12  cutting  patterns  making  a 
total  of  48  patterns.  Books  may  be 
had  singly  or  as  a  group  and  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  old  favorite  patterns  are  to 
be  found  among  the  forty-eight. 

M-4I7P — Pattern  for  all  three,  toys.  Cuddly  Cat,  Cud¬ 
dly  Pup  and  Bunny _  10c. 

M-922  — Alice  In  Wonderland  doll _  50c. 

M-923  — Humpty  Dumpty  toy  or  tuck-in  pillow  25c. 

M-924  —White  Rabbit . . 50c. 

M-925  — Cheshire  Cat  _  25c. 

M-926  — Mock  Turtle.  30c;  Kapok  for  stuffing  toys, 
per  lb.  75c ;  Any  single  pattern  of  Alice  in 

Wonderland  group  _  1 0c. 

M-54  — Lace  ruff  instructions  -  10c. 

M-54M  — Thread  and  Instructions  _  35c. 

M-8  — Crochet  hook  _  10c. 

M-678  — Poppy  Apron,  all  materials  included —  50c. 

B-5510 — Puff -quilted  (Trapunto)  pillow  _  65c. 

B-8732  — Magicgram  hemstitched  42”  pillow  cases 
stamped,  monogram  chart  and  instructions  in¬ 
cluded  (no  floss)  _ $1  00 

B-8770  — DeLuxe  oyster  linen  towel  14”  x  22”,  stamp¬ 
ed  and  monogram  chart  and  instructions  in¬ 
cluded  (no  floss)  _  50c. 

M-486  — Ready-cut  burlap  apron  including  trim  and 
floss  _  40c. 

M-56IL — Pair  of  baby  face  holders -  20c. 

M-561  — Wax  pattern  of  seven  Chubby  Babies  20c. 
M-562  — Seven  Chubby  Baby  stamped  dish  towels  and 

thread  _ —  JI.50 

M-84IP — Wax  pattern  for  Japanese  lantern  tea 

M-84IT — 36”  square  linen  cloth  and  applique _  75c. 

M-84IN — 12”  square  napkin  _  15c. 

M-84IR — Runner  12”  x  36”  30c.;  Floss — 3  skeins  10c. 
M-9  — Complete  crochet  and  cross  stitch  book  10c. 

M-63IE,  M-63IF,  M-63IG,  M -63 1 H—  Patchwork  quilt 
books  each  containing  12  cutting  patterns  15c.  ea. 
M -63 1 W— All  four  books  _ _ —  50c. 

Order  any  of  these  items  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


|  Today  in  I 

|  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

I  Lift  My  “Glads” 

MY  gladioli  finished  blooming  a 
month  ago,  so  I  shall  begin  lifting 
them  right  away.  I  had  trouble  with 
thrip  this  past  summer,  much  to  my 
embarrassment,  but  I  am  determined 
to  do  what  I  can  now  to  stamp  out  this 
pest  next  summer. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  cut  all  tops 
close  to  the  ground  and  burn  them  be¬ 
fore  I  lift  the  bulbs  from  the  ground. 
The  idea  is  that  if  the  plants  are  lifted 
whole,  the  thrips  travel  down  the  leaves 
to  the  corms  which  they  especially  like 
for  a  home  during  the  winter.  If  I 
can  prevent  them  from  reaching  the 
corms,  I  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  starting  with  thrip-free  corms  next 
spring.  I  always  take  with  me  to  the 
garden  enough  one  and  two-quart  bas¬ 
kets,  or  even  larger  ones,  to  take  care 
of  the  different  varieties  of  “glads” 
which  I  happen  to  have.  Then  with  a 
spading  fork  I  lift  the  corms,  shake 
off  the  soil  and  put  each  variety  into 
a  separate  basket  together  with  its 
wooden  label.  This  is  very  important 
to  me  because  I  like  to  know  my 
“glads”  by  name,  and  after  I  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  to  get  named  varieties 


ofor  School  or  College 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2518  is  just  charming,  the  type  of  dress  the 
college  girl  would  like  to  take  back  with  her.  Warm  red  wool  crepe 
made  the  original  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  waffle  crepe  silk  trimmed 
with  tailored  bows  of  the  wool  crepe.  The  stitched  pleats  from  neck  to 
hem  are  a  delightful  accent  to  this  stylish  looking  dress,  whose  pattern 
sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  4*4 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2755  is  kind  to  figures  of  many  types. 
The  original  was  in  black  wool  with  lustrous  black  satin  to  accent  the 
shirtwaist  top  of  the  slender-line  dress.  The  jacket  collar  and  revers  are 
also  made  of  the  satin.  This  conservative  costume  could  be  worn  right 
through  an  entire  day.  By  simply  removing  the  jacket  the  dress  is  suit¬ 
able  for  afternoon  use.  Pattern  sizes  are  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

GIRL’S  JACKET  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2973  is  smart  and  very,  very 
useful  for  young  daughter.  The  dress  of  wooly  cotton- weave  “pretends” 
a  blouse  and  skirt.  It  has  a  cute  boy  collar  and  the  skirt  is  buttoned  down 
the  front  in  the  latest  mode.  The  wee  jacket  is  excellent  for  cool  days. 
Pattern  may  be  obtained  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  requires 
SVs  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1 %  yards  of  35-inch  contrasting  and 
%  yard  of  1-inch  ribbon  for  neck  bow. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  Book. 


I  do  not  want  to  spoil  this  pleasure  by 
being  careless  in  digging. 

I  set  these  baskets  on  a  large  shal¬ 
low  tray  in  the  garage  because  it  is 
airy  and  gives  the  corms  a  chance  to 
dry  without  exposing  them  directly  to 
the  sun  by  day  or  to  the  frost  by  night. 
I  sprinkle  1  oz.  of  napthalene  flakes 
per  100  corms  and  keep  turning  the 
corms  every  few  days  so  that  they  may 
dry  evenly.  When  thoroughly  dry,  they 
clean  easily  by  breaking  oft  the  small 


ones  from  the  base  of  the  large  one 
and  removing  the  husk.  Then  I  store 
them  in  paper  bags  carefully  labelled. 

I  expect  to  give  them  another  treat¬ 
ment  with  napthalene  flakes  in  late 
winter  because  I  am  thoroughly  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  thrips.  The  root  cellar, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  freezing  and  where  it  is  not  ex¬ 
cessively  dry,  is  where  I  keep  them 
through  the  winter. 


Political  Advertisement 


YOU 

Should  Help  Elect 

A  REPUBLICAN  „ 
*  ASSEMBLY 

Because: 


I.  The  Republican  Party  is  the  farmer’s  party. 

Since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republican  President,  the  Republican  party  has 
had  its  feet  on  the  soil.  Most  of  its  candidates  came  from  the  rural  districts.  They  were  farm 
folks.  Therefore,  they  have  always  understood  and  sympathized  with  your  problems.  More 
than  ever  do  they  now. 

II.  The  Democratic  Party,  especially  in  the  North  and  East,  has  always  been  a  city  party. 

Therefore,  its  leadership  was  and  is  far  removed  from  agriculture,  and  has  little  under¬ 
standing  of  or  sympathy  with  rural  problems. 

In  New  York  State  rural  folk  are  outnumbered  by  city  people  by  5  to  1.  AND  It  OUR 
ENTIRE  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOW  ENTIRELY  CITY  CONTROLLED.  If  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  permitted  to  continue,  all  such  legislation  as  that  governing  milk  control,  direct  State  aid 
to  rural  localities  for  roads  and  schools,  legislation  affecting  your  farm  organizations,  in  fact, 
ALL  farm  laws,  will  be  entirely  determined  by  the  cities.  You  must  have  some  check  on  this 
situation  or  you  as  a  farm  people  will  be  completely  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

III.  The  Republican  Party  will  help  bring  back  the  principles  in  which  you  believe.  These  include: 


1.  Your  right  as  an  individual  to  solve  your  problems 
for  yourself,  alone  or  in  your  farm  organizations,  the 
function  of  government  being  only  to  insure  you  a  fair 
field  with  no  favor. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  millions  today,  neither  the 
world  nor  the  government  owes  anyone  a  living,  but 
the  Republican  party  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for 
your  right  to  make  an  honest  living. 

2.  The  principle  of  thrift  is  fundamental  either  for 
the  individual  or  for  government. 

The  present  orgy  of  government  spending  will  ruin 

How  much  longer  will  you  endure  illegal 
remote  control  of  legislative  bodies? 

Do  you  expect  to  keep  the  title  to  your  land, 
things  you  hold  dear? 

Isn’t  it  time  to  stamp  out  the  policies  foreign 
administration?  If  so,  your  first  trench  to  take 


us  all  with  taxation  unless  it  is  checked.  We  pledge 
you  to  fight  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  Democrats 
that  they  can  spend  their  way  out  of  the  depression. 

3.  The  Republican  party  opposes  the  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  scarce , 

We  recognize  the  grave  marketing  problem,  but 
would  help  solve  it  with  generous  but  judicious  buying 
of  surpluses  for  relief  purposes  and  by  more  research 
for  marketing  information.  In  the  main,  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  problem  will  be  solved  by  farmers  themselves 
through  their  organizations,  which  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  support. 

seizure  of  power  made  possible  by  dangerous 

title  to  our  independence,  and  title  to  all  of  the 

to  American  principles  in  their  conception  and 
is  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 


Elect  your  Republican  assemblymen  and  bring 
back  to  New  York  State  the  things  you  believe  in. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE 

Melvin  C.  Eaton,  Chairman 

Paid  for  by  Contribution  made  for  this  special  purpose. 

Political  Advertisement  Paid  for  at  Regular  Advertising  Rates 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Bis -Heart  TALES 


T he  Charcoal  P*Y 


ON  those  calm  bright  days  of  early 
November  one  might  have  seen  the 
lofty  white  pillar  of  steam  and  smoke 
that  rose  from  our  “coal  pit’’  at  Bog 
Brook  meadows  for  ten  miles  around 
- —  our  first  and  only  attempt  to  make 
charcoal. 

It  was  my  Cousin  Addison’s  idea. 
While  wheeling  a  road-measurer  for  a 
county  map,  in  August  that  year,  he 
had  visited  a  powder  mill  in  the  town 
of  Buckfield,  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Old  Squire’s  place,  and  had  been 
told  that  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel 
would  be  paid  for  black-alder  charcoal 
to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  gun 
powder  they  were  then  manufacturing 
there  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  mill  afterwards  blew  up  with 
sad  fatalities,  but  at  that  time,  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  establishment 
was  in  full  blast,  filling  contracts  for 
new  railway  construction.  Dynamite 
had  not  yet  been  invented.  Black  pow¬ 
der  was  still  used  not  only  in  war  but 
for  all  blasting  operations;  and  Addison 
was  assured  that  the  best  charcoal  for 
powder  was  made  from  black  alder. 

This  put  an  altogether  new  value  on 
the  hitherto  despised  wood,  since  any 
lumberman  would  have  told  you  that 
black  alder  was  quite  worthless,  a  mere 
weed  of  the  forest.  Addison  —  always 
on  the  lookout  to  make  a  little  ready 
school  money  —  came  home  full  of  a 
project  for  burning  two  thousand 
bushels  of  black  alder  charcoal.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  black  alder.  About 
half  the  township  to  the  north  of  us 
was  covered  with  it. 

THE  Old  Squire  was  away  from  home 
much  of  the  time  that  season,  up 
at  Three  Rivers,  in  Quebec,  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  lumbering  venture  there.  We 
lacked  the  benefit  of  his  advice;  but 
Addison’s  scheme  looked  so  attractive 
that  we  hurried  through  the  autumn 
farm  work,  then  started  to  cut  alder 
and  build  that  coal  pit. 

Our  first  plan  had  been  for  a  pit  to 
contain  not  over  twenty-five  cords  of 
alder;  but  we  were  told  that  the  best 
charcoal  comes  from  large,  very  hot 
pits,  and  as  days  went  on  the  project 
was  enlarged  to  embrace  a  pit  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  cords  of  alder  along  with  fif¬ 
teen  cords  of  larger  wood  in  logs  for 
staying  it. 

But  the  amount  of  work  demanded 
by  this  ambitious  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  increased  in  proportion.  Halstead 
complained  bitterly  of  his  share;  and 
after  the  first  week  we  took  in  the  two 
Murch  boys,  neighbors  of  ours,  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  venture.  Finally,  too,  as 
the  work  went  on,  we  hired  two  French 
Canadians. 

The  alder  at  Bog  Brook  grew  in 
small  saplings  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
tall  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Fully  four  hundred  of  these 
were  required  for  a  standard  cord  of 
wood.  To  cut  and  pack  a  pile  eight 
feet  long,  four  wide  and  four  in  height 
required  nimble  labor  on  a  short  No¬ 
vember  day.  By  the  eleventh  of  the 
month,  however,  we  had  this  part  of 
the  job  completed.  The  meadow  along 
the  brook  was  studded  with  cord  piles; 
and  during  the  next  two  or  three  days 
we  were  occupied  with  a  team  drawing 
the  piles  together  to  the  central  point, 
selected  for  the  “bed,”  or  “hearth,”  of 
the  pit.  As  to  this  and  other  matters, 
Addison  had  conferred,  on  a  number  of 
evenings,  with  an  old  wood-cutter  nam¬ 
ed  Robbins,  living  not  far  away,  who 
claimed  to  have  experience  in  burning 
charcoal. 

Charcoal  of  course  is  best  burned  in 
circular,  dome-shaped  kilns  built  of 
brick.  But  we  were  obliged  to  employ 


the  old-fashioned  method  of  making  a 
pit,  covered  over  with  earth  and  sod. 
These  pits  are  always  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  contrivances,  even  for  persons 
of  experience;  and  if  the  Old  Squire 
had  been  at  home  he  would  very  likely 
have  dissuaded  us  from  attempting 
one.  But  Addison  thought  he  had  the 
principles  of  the  thing  well  in  hand, 
and  we  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner.  First  we  cleared  and  smooth¬ 
ed  a  circular  bed  precisely  sixty  feet 
in  diameter,  leveling  the  ground  and 
stamping  the  earth  down  solidly.  Ex¬ 
actly  in  the  center  of  this  bed,  or 
hearth,  a  post  twenty-five  feet  in 
height  was  set  up.  The  chimney  of 
the  pit  was  built  around  this  post  by 
laying  up  cleft-wood  sticks,  four  feet 
long,  cob-house  fashion,  since  a  coal 
pit,  like  a  house,  must  needs  have  its 
chimney.  Dry  wood  kindlings,  birch 
bark  and  other  combustibles  were  toss¬ 
ed  loosely  in  about  the  center  post. 

Next  came  the  longer  task  of  “rick¬ 
ing,”  or  packing  the  pit  with  all  that 
green  alder.  We  began  this  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  round  alder  sticks,  each  four 
feet  long,  in  compact  rows  at  a  slight 
inward  inclination,  around  the  chimney, 
continuing  the  process  till  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  hearth  was  reach¬ 
ed. 

This  done,  we  built  the  chimney  a 
little  higher,  threw  in  more  dry  stuff, 
then  stood  another  row  of  the  alder 
sticks  on  top  of  the  first,  in  much  the 
same  way  except  that  we  set  this  row 
at  a  slightly  greater  angle  toward  the 
chimney,  drawing  the  pit  in,  too,  at 
the  circumference  and  using  not  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  alder  as  for 
the  first,  or  lower  row. 

Afterwards  a  third  row  of  fagots 
was  superadded,  set  at  a  slant  ap¬ 


proaching  a  right  angle,  thus  drawing 
the  rick  in  to  the  chimney  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  pit  like  a  flattened  cone  twelve 
feet  in  height,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference  and  containing 
the  entire  seventy-five  cords  of  alder. 

Covering  it  in,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
rapid  combustion  and  ensure  charring 
the  fagots  rather  than  burning  them, 
was  our  next  effort.  For  this  purpose 
not  less  than  a  ton  of  swamp  grass 
from  the  open  meadows,  bordering  Bog 
Brook  Pond,  was  cut  and  drawn  to  the 
pit;  and  with  this,  after' moistening  it, 
we  thatched  and  matted  the  cone  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  foot. 

Two  days  more  of  steady  work  were 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


required  to  coat  the  thatch  with  turf 
and  with  earth  shoveled  from  about 
the  pit.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  of 
loose  soil  were  thrown  on  and  trodden 
down,  sufficient  depth  we  thought  to 
conserve  the  heat  and  confine  the  gases 
and  smoke. 

There  now  remained  only  to  provide 
draught  holes  for  air,  extending  inward 
to  the  chimney;  and  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  forcefully  thrusting  in  a 
long,  peaked  pole,  at  intervals  of  ten 
feet,  around  the  entire  circumference. 

There  must  be  air,  but,  as  there  is 
always  danger  that  too  much  may 
enter  and  the  whole  pit  break  loose  and 
blaze  up  in  a  volcano  of  ungovernable 
flame,  a  little  pile  of  wet  hay  was  laid 
close  to  each  draught  hole  to  plug  it 
in  case  the  pit  showed  signs  of  getting 
too  hot.  1 

Still  another  larger  pile  of  wet  grass 
was  stacked  hard  by  for  instant  use, 
if  as  the  burning  went  on  the  roof  of 
the  pit  disclosed  “sink  holes,”  or  soft 
spots  where  the  fire  might  burst  forth. 
To  gain  rapid  access  to  the  roof  in  case 


of  an  outbreak,  a  short  ladder  was  kept 
standing  against  the  inclined  side,  and 
four  buckets  full  of  water  were  set  at 
the  foot  of  it. 

There  followed  a  day  and  a  half  of 
rain,  mingled  with  snow,  and  we  did 
not  “fire”  the  pit  until  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  of  November. 

First  a  fire  of  hard,  dry  wood  was 
kindled  at  a  point  near  by  and  kept 
burning  till  there  was  a  fine  bed  of 
coals.  As  many  as  ten  shovelfuls  of 
live  coals  were  then  passed  up  to  Ad¬ 
dison  who  had  mounted  the  ladder,  and 
these  he  dropped  down  the  chimney 
hole  amidst  the  dry  stuff  with  which 
he  had  packed  the  lower  part  of  it. 
The  upper  portion  was  then  stuffed  full 
of  green  alder  wood  and  quickly  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  wet  hay,  earth  and  turf  — 
to  smother  the  fire. 

FOR  an  hour  or  two  the  pit  gave  no 
sign  of  activity,  though  a  little  smoke 
seeped  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
We  feared  we  had  banked  it  too  tight; 
but  Robbins,  who  had  made  it  in  his 
way  to  call  on  us  that  morning,  said, 
“Let  her  mull.  She’ll  start  when  she 
gets  hot.”  Robbins  always  referred  to 
the  pit  as  “she.” 

It  “mulled”  for  the  rest  of  that  day; 
but  Robbins  advised  us  to  watch  it 
constantly.  “Keep  an  eye  to  her 
smoke,”  he  admonished.  “Be  on  the 
lookout  for  sink  holes  in  the  roof, 
You’ll  have  to  get  up  there  and  jounce 
on  her.  If  you  find  soft  spots,  stop  the 
air  holes  on  that  side  and  pile  on  more 
turf.  Keep  her  smothered.” 

But  no  sink  holes  or  danger  signs 
showed  either  on  that  day  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  nor  yet  the  next  fore¬ 
noon.  The  pit  scarcely  smoked.  At 
times  we  were  afraid  it  was  “dead" 
and  would  have  to  be  uncovered  and 
rebuilt.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
wind  rose,  and  at  daybreak  the  pit  was 
smoking  so  vigorously  that  we  stop¬ 
ped  many  of  the  draught  holes. 

While  cutting  the  alder  we  had,  as  I 
forgot  to  mention,  built  a  little  shed 
camp  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  pit 
Here  we  made  a  bunk  of  fir  boughs  and 
fetched  up  from  home  a  number  of 
buffalo  skin  robes  (buffalo  hides  were 
plenty  in  those  days)  with  several  new 
horse  blankets.  Including  the  two 
Murch  boys,  Willis  and  Ben,  there  were 
now  five  of  us;  and  three  planned  to 
stay  at  the  pit  constantly,  night  and 
day,  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies, 
But  when  all  was  going  well  only  a 
single  watcher  needed  to  remain  awake, 

A  FEW  inches  of  snow  came  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  the  pit  sulked  for 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards;  but  high 
wind  succeeded  the  snowfall  and  again 
the  chimney  smoked  amazingly.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  mass  was  now  well  afire, 
Heat  irradiated  profusely.  During  the 
two  calm  days  that  followed  a  vast 
column  of  vapor  rose  to  a  height  of  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  above  the  pit. 
This  was  mostly  steam  from  the  sap 
of  the  green  alder.  Black  rills  of  hot 
tar  also  poured  out  on  the  ground. 

Robbins  called  on  us  again  and  in¬ 
spected  the  pit  with  a  sapient  eye.  At 
length  he  offered  to  remain  and  give 
us  aid,  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per 
day  and  his  dinner  —  high  wages  at 
that  time.  Addison  finally  offered  him 
two  dollars,  which  the  old  man  grump¬ 
ily  refused.  The  Murch  boys  were  op¬ 
posed  to  giving  him  more.  None  of 
us,  indeed,  wished  to  reduce  the  pros¬ 
pective  profits  by  paying  money  to 
Robbins.  We  believed  that  we  knetf 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  he  did, 
Robbins  left  us  in  a  huff.  “You’ll  be 
sorry!”  he  warned  us  as  he  stumped 
away. 

Other  visitors  appeared  that  fore-1 
noon*  Just  before  eleven  o’clock  we  I 
perceived  three  girls  approaching  wW| 


f'JTJ  i 


LONG  about  the  fall  of 
year  I  git  to  worryin’  for 
fear  the  punkin  crop  may  all 
be  lost  because  of  an  untime¬ 
ly  frost.  Of  all  the  crops 
that  farm  folks  grows,  the 
one  that  mustn’t  e’er  be  froze 
or  ruined  is  the  punkins,  for 
we  couldn’t  live  in  peace  or 
war  with  any  pleasure;  why 
not  die  if  we  can’t  have  our 
punkin  pie?  I’ve  signed  up 
with  the  AAA  to  regulate 
my  corn  and  hay,  whenever 
they  sent  out  a  call  to  cut 
our  crops  in  spring  or  fall,  I 
was  among  the  first  to  say, 
“I’m  loyal  to  the  AAA.”  But 
if  the  brain  trust  should  de¬ 
cide  that  we  are  gittin’  over- 
pied,  and  tell  us  that  we 
should  begin  to  plow  our  crop 
of  punkins  in,  why,  I’ll  serve 
notice  clear  and  plain  that  I 
won’t  join  in  that  campaign. 
Right  on  my  farm  I’ll  take 
my  stand,  a  punkin  pie  in 
either  hand  and  say  to  sol¬ 
diers  or  marines,  “Just  take 

_  my  ’taters  or  my  beans, 

but  as  for  me,  I’ll  bleed  and  die,  defendin’  of  my  punkin  pie.” 

Them  pies  that  Jane  Mirandy  bakes  have  got  the  stuff  in  them  it  takes 
to  make  a  man  fergit  his  woes  and  stand  right  up  on  his  front  toes  and 
look  the  whole  world  in  the  eye  and  shout,  “Hurrah  for  punkin  pie!”  It 
takes  away  your  aches  and  pains  and  puts  new  blood  into  your  veins, 
it’s  good  for  pip  and  rheumatiz;  in  fact,  for  anything  that  is  a-takin’  joy 
from  out  your  life.  If  you  have  got  a  skillful  wife  who’s  good  at  bakin’ 
punkin  pies,  believe  me,  you  have  got  a  prize,  so  cherish  her  and  hold 
her  dear,  tell  her  there  ain’t  upon  this  sphere,  a  woman  that  can  take  her 
place.  Just  tell  her  that  right  to  her  face  and  then  suggest  that  she 
mighty  try  a-steppin’  up  on  the  supply  of  punkin  pie,  for  life’s  complete 
with  plenty  of  punkin  pie  to  eat.  On  that  there  platform  I  will  stand 
and  send  the  word  throughout  the  land,  the  cornerstone  of  U.  S.  A.  is 
punkin  pie  three  times  a  day! 
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proved  to  be  our  cousins,  Theodora  and 
Ellen,  from  the  Old  Squire’s,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Edwards,  a  young  neighbor  liv¬ 
ing  near  by.  Theodora  carried  a  coil 
of  small  rope  over  one  shoulder  and 
seemed  agitated. 

When  she  was  near,  Theodora  cried, 
“Boys  there  is  something  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  to  do!”  She  appeared 
strangely  in  earnest. 

“Dora  has  had  a  presentiment,” 
Catherine  explained. 

“Grandmother  Ruth  believes  it  may 
have  been  a  warning,”  Ellen  interpos¬ 
ed.  “She  said  we  would  better  come 
right  up  here  and  tell  you  and  she  sent 
her  new  clothesline.” 

“But  what  is  all  this  about?”  Ad¬ 
dison  demanded.  “What  is  it  you  want 
us  to  promise?”  Halstead  was  laugh¬ 
ing,  Willis  and  Ben  stood  looking  on 
curiously. 

“I  want  you  to  promise  not  to  go  up 
that  ladder  without  this  clothesline  tied 
about  you,”  Catherine  said. 

Down  home  and  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors  there  had  been  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  coal  pits,  and  in¬ 
stances  were  recalled  where  those  tend¬ 
ing  them  had  lost  their  lives.  Always 
of  a  sympathetic  and  affectionate  na¬ 
ture,  Theodora  had  doubtless  been 
much  disturbed  for  our  safety.  During 
the  previous  night  she  was  suddenly 
roused  by  seeming  to  see  either  Addi¬ 
son  or  Halstead  ( she  was  not  quite  sure 
which)  engulfed  in  a  sink  hole,  with  a 
great  outburst  of  fire  rising  all  about 
him.  She  declared  that  she  had  not 
been  asleep.  Springing  up,  she  had 
run  sobbing  to  Grandmother  Ruth’s 
room  to  give  an  alarm,  crying  out, 
“Get  a  rope!  Get  a  rope  and  pull  him 
out!” 

There  are  recorded  instances  of  pre¬ 
sentiments  where  “coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before.”  Possibly  this 
was  something  of  the  sort. 

But  it  seemed  something  more  than 
a  dream  to  Theodora.  “I  saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I  ever  saw  anything  in  my 
life,”  she  asserted;  and  she  had  walked 
three  miles  that  morning  to  warn  us 
and  to  bring  Grandmother  Ruth’s 
clothesline. 

We  deemed  it  a  rather  ridiculous  and 
needless  precaution,  but  finally  we 
promised  not  to  climb  on  the  roof  with¬ 
out  the  rope  tied  around  us,  to  please 
her. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
night  after  the  pit  had  been 
fired  snow  squalls  occurred,  such  as 
often  mark  the  onset  of  severe  win¬ 
ter  weather  in  Maine.  Just  before  day¬ 
break  one  of  these  was  unusually  vio¬ 
lent,  with  a  wild  flurry  of  snow  flakes. 
Addison,  Ben  Murch  and  I  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  pit  that  night,  Halstead  and 
Willis  Murch  having  gone  down  home 
at  sunset  the  previous  evening.  They 
heard  the  wind  rising,  however,  and 
came  hastening  back  in  the  midst  of 
that  last  snow  squall. 

“Smells  mighty  queer,”  Willis  re¬ 
marked.  “Smells  as  if  the  hay  was 
burning.” 

It  was  dark,  dark  and  boisterous. 
Addison  walked  around  the  pit,  but 
could  perceive  no  glow  of  fire  any¬ 
where.  The  squall  passed  by,  but  still 
we  heard  queer  sounds  from  the  pit  — 
phut,  phut,  as  of  tiny  explosions.  “I’ll 
test  it  for  soft  spots  again,”  Ben  said 
and  started  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the 
roof. 

“Better  put  on  that  rope,  Ben,”  Ad¬ 
dison  advised  as  an  afterthought.  “We 
promised  we  would,  you  know,”  he 
added. 

Ben  did  not  wish  to  stop,  but  Hal¬ 
stead  fetched  the  line  and  we  looped  it 
aboutv  Ben’s  body  under  his  arms.  He 
then  climbed  up  and  walked  slowly 
around  the  roof,  “jouncing”  gently,  step 
by  step.  It  appeared  firm  until  he 
came  to  the  far  side  from  the  ladder, 
wnen  a  place  as  large  as  a  cartwheel 
collapsed  suddenly,  with  a  dull  crunch¬ 


ing  noise,  followed  by  a  dazzling  red 
flash  in  the  darkness. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  awful  shriek 
Ben  gave.  Flame,  smoke  and  blazing 
cinders  rose  all  about  him.  He  looked 
to  be  waist  deep  in  a  raging  furnace. 

Instantly  Addison  and  Willis  pulled 
with  might  and  main  at  the  rope.  Hal¬ 
stead  and  I  laid  hold  with  them.  We 
snaked  Ben  back  along  the  roof  and 
head  first  down  the  side  to  the  ground. 
His  clothes  were  afire.  He  fell  breath¬ 
less.  For  an  instant  we  thought  he 
was  dead.  With  a  cry  of  distress  Wil¬ 
lis  snatched  up  one  of  the  buckets  of 
water  and  drenched  him  —  at  w£uch 
Ben  caught  his  breath  and  attempted 
to  get  up,  muttering,  “That’s  good, 
that’s  good!”  —  meaning  the  water. 


But  he  staggered  and  would  have  fallen 
again  if  we  had  not  supported  him. 
Only  his  thick  boots  and  woolen  cloth¬ 
ing  had  saved  him  from  being  burned 
to  death. 

In  our  very  proper  anxiety  for  Ben, 
valuable  moments  had  been  lost  for 
checking  the  fire  from  the  pit.  Before 
we  had  Ben  on  his  feet,  fire  was 
streaming  thirty  feet  high  from  that 
hole  in  the  roof.  It  roared  like  a 
geyser.  Sparks  and  flaming  alders 
were  whirled  a  hundred  feet  aloft  and 
fell  far  and  wide. 

For  us  —  the  five  hopeful  partners 
in  the  venture  —  it  was  in  truth  a  rue¬ 
ful  spectacle. 

“No  use!”  Addison  exclaimed  tragic¬ 
ally.  “She’s  gone!  All  that  fine  char¬ 


coal,  too!” 

When  the  day  dawned  cold  and  gusty, 
still  our  renegade  pit  roared  and  flam¬ 
ed  to  the  stormy  skies. 

It  was  of  no  avail  to  linger  or  repine. 
The  pit  was  fast  being  reduced  to 
ashes  —  a  dead  loss.  Ben  also  requir¬ 
ed  our  sympathy  and  care.  His  face 
and  hands  were  badly  blistered,  his 
hair  singed,  and  there  were  painful 
burns  up  and  down  his  legs.  We 
escorted  him  home,  and  as  he  was 
suffering  acutely  a  doctor  was  sent  for. 
In  fact  Ben  was  under  medical  care 
for  a  week  afterwards;  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  Theodora’s  presenti¬ 
ment,  —  if  it  were  one,  —  reinforced  by 
Grandmother  Ruth’s  clothesline,  had 
saved  his  life. 


<500  IN  CASH  PRIZES 


15  OTHER  VALUABLE 
MERCHANDISE  PRIZES 


2nd  — 3rd  — 4th 
PRIZES 


3  Electro¬ 
lux  Servel 
Kerosene 
Refrigera¬ 
tors  . 


VALUE  $250  each 


5th— 6th— 7th  PRIZES 
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1 
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3  KITCHENKOOK 
Ranges  . 

VALUE  $125  each 


Enter  This  Easy-to-Win 
Prize  Contest  Today! 

All  you  ,do  is  list,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  15  best  uses  for 
one  of  the  famous  Babbitt  Brands 
of  Lye. 

THERE  are  literally  scores 
of  important  uses  for  these 
marvelously  effective  Babbitt 
Brands  of  Lye.  Indispensable 
for  clearing  clogged  drains  . . . 
sterilizing  and  disinfecting 
toilets,  garbage  pails  . . .  clean¬ 
ing  floors,  refrigerators,  gas 
stoves  . . .  pots  (except  alumi¬ 
num),  windows,  mirrors... 
softening  laundry  water  ...  re¬ 
moving  old  paint,  making  bet¬ 
ter  home-made  soap,  etc.  On 
the  farm,  Babbitt  Brands  of  Lye 
are  unsurpassed  for  cleaning 
barns,  poultry  houses,  pig  pens, 
incubators,  implements*  steril¬ 
izing  dairy  utensils,  disinfect¬ 
ing  outhouses  ...  as  well  as 
making  reliable  fertilizer,  in¬ 
secticide,  cattle  dip,  etc.  Full 
instructions  on  every  can  . . . 
and  full  list  of  suggested  uses 
in  adjoining  column.  Study 
this  list  carefully  . . .  read  the 
simple  contest  rules  . . . 

ENTER  THIS  EASY  PRIZE  CONTEST  AT 
ONCE  AND  WIN  A  BIG  CASH'PRIZE 
OR  OTHER  VALUABLE  AWARDS. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.  Dept.  3 
386  Fourth  Avenue  •  New  York 


FIRST  PRIZE— *250  in  Cash 

2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Prizes 

3  Electrolux  Servel  Kerosene 
Refrigerators  VALUE  $250  each 

5th,  3th  and  7th  Prizes 

3  Kitchenkook  Ranges 

value  $125  each 

8th  and  9th  Prizes 

2  Kalamazoo  “President”  Ranges 

value  $85  each 

10th,  11th  &  12th  Prizes 

3  Everite-Kerogas  Oil  Ranges 

value  $50  each 

13th  and  14th  Prizes 

2  Master  Automatic  Can  Sealers 

value  $1 7.50  each 

15th  and  13th  Prizes 

2  Master  Utility  Pressure  Cookers 

value  $17*50  each 

17th  to  66th  Prizes 

15  in  Cash,  each 

READ  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 

The  big  Babbitt  LYE  “Cash  and 
Merchandise  Prize  Contest”  is 
open  to  all.  It  is  easy  to  win  a  val¬ 
uable  prize  .  .  .  read  how  ! 

The  Cash  Prizes  aggregate  $500, 
and  there  are  also  other  valuable 
merchandise  prizes.  The  total  value 
of  all  prizes  is  $2,000.  Go  to  your 
grocer  or  dealer  and  he  will  gladly 
give  you  one  or  more  Contest  Entry 
Blanks  Free.  On  it  you  will  find 
the  best  suggested  uses  of  Lye  on 
the  Farm  and  in  the  Home.  Then 
iust  check  the  15  Best  Uses  of  Lye 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

For  example,  opposite  the  best 
use  of  Lye  place  the  figure  #1,  op¬ 
posite  the  second  best  use  place 
the  figure  #2,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  checked  the  15  Best  Uses, 
numbering  them  from  1  to  15. 

The  prizes  will  not  be  awarded 
on  handwriting  or  spelling.  Fancy 
or  artistically  arranged  lists  have 
no  better  opportunity  to  win  than 
your  plain,  simple  list.  You  can 
use  pencil  or  pen.  Every  Entry  sent 
in  at  any  time  has  an  equal  show 
to  win.  The  Judges  are  impartial 
Household  Economic  Authorities 
whose  decision  will  be  final. 

All  Entries  must  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  only  the  front  part  of  the 
label  cut  off  from  a  can  of  any  brand 
of  Babbitt’s  Lye  as  indicated  on  this 
page,  or  a  facsimile  drawing. 

All  members  of  your  family  can 
enter  the  Contest  and  each  can 
send  in  as  many  Entries  as  desired, 
but  each  Entry  must  he  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  front  part  of  a 
Lye  Label,  or  facsimile. 

No  one  connected  with  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  or  members  of  liis  or 
her  family  can  enter  this  Contest. 

The  Cash  and  Merchandise 
Prizes  will  be  given  Free  to  those 
who  submit  the  lists  of  the  15  Best 
Uses  of  LYE  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges. 

In  case  of  any  tie  each  of  those 
tying  will  be  given  the  full  cash 
amount  or  all  of  the  merchandise 
offered  for  that  prize. 

Print  or  plainly  write  your 
name,  street  address.  City  and 
State  on  your  Entry.  No  Entries 
will  be  returned.  The  Contest 
closes  November  30,  1935. 

You  can  make  up  your  own  Entry 
Blank,  but  for  your  convenience 
your  grocer  will  gladly  supply  you 
Free  with  one  or  more  Entry 
Blanks.  So  go  to  him. 

In  case  you  want  more  Entry 
Blanks  Free  just  send  a  postal 
card  or  letter  to:  Lye  Contest 
Dt":r  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  386 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and 
Contest  Entry  Blanks  will  be 
•mailed  FREE  to  you. 


8th  and  9th  PRIZES 


2  KALAMAZOO  “Pres¬ 
ident”  Ranges  . 

VALUE  $85  each 


1 5th  &  16th  PRIZES 


2  MASTER  UTILITY 

Pressure  Cookers  .... 

VALUE  $17.50  ea. 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  LYE 

IN  THE  HOME 

Clearing  clogged  drains. 

Clearing  frozen  drains. 

Cleaning  toilet  bowls. 

Softening  water  for  washing  and  cleaning. 
Making  home-made  soft  soap. 

Making  home-made  hard  soap. 

Home  canning. 

Making  paste, 

Cleaning  garage  floors  and  walls. 

Cleaning  blackened  pots  and  pans  (not  alu¬ 
minum). 

Scrubbing  floors  and  cellars. 

Cleaning  refrigerators. 

Cleaning  and  sweetening  garbage  pails. 
Washing  fluid. 

Removing  old  paint  and  varnish. 

For  easy  dish  washing. 

Cleaning  gas  burners  ajtd  lamps. 

Removing  mildew  from  walls. 

Cleaning  silverware. 

Killing  ants. 

Cleaning  bottles. 

Curing  olives. 

Checking  prunes  for  drying. 


ON  THE  FARM 

Improves  outhouse  conditions. 

MakingSfine  fertilizer. 

Cleaning  farm  machinery. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  spray. 

Cleaning  stables. 

Cattle  dip. 

Lye  hominy. 

Sterilizing  milking  machines 
and  dairy  utensils. 

For  dog  kennel  sanitation. 

Cleaning  hog-houses  &  troughs. 

Insecticide. 

Poultry  house  sanitation. 

Cleaning  dairy  floors  and  walls. 

For  sheep  pen  sanitation. 

Rat  poison. 

For  cesspools. 

Sweetens  swill  for  hogs. 

Prevents  growth  of  horns. 

Cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators. 
Removes  old  paint  from  autos,  tractors  and 
farm  implements. 


CUT 

OUT 

THIS 

LIST 

NOW! 


You 
can  use 
this 
list  in 
making 
up  your 
entry 
to  the 
BIG 

CONTEST 


SPECIAL  OFFER ! 


These  Genuine 
Marbloid 
STAINLESS 
KITCHEN  KNIVES 


$ioo 


VALUE 


This  beautiful  Knife  Set  (Big Carving  Knife 
and  Paring  Knife)  forwarded  promptly, 
postpaid  by  sending  a  label  from  the  front 
part  of  a  can  of  any  Babbitt  Brand  of 
Lye,  together  with  25c  to  Dept.  3,  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
HURRY-SEND  YOUR  REQUEST  IN  TODAY! 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


I  CONFESS  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  exhilaration  as  I  start  to 
write  this  page  and  contemplate  those 
which  are  ahead  of  me.  This  lift  in 
spirit  comes  entirely  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  page  1.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  carries  out  an  ideal 
which  I  have  nursed  along  for  years. 

Farmers  of  the  Northeast  are  now 
assured  a  farm  paper  which  actually 
is  ioo  per  cent  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terests  ;  a  farm  paper  which  always 
can  be  independent,  fearless,  and 
constructive  without  thought  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  profits ;  a  farm  paper  which, 
if  the  necessity  arises,  will  be  wholly 
maintained  by  its  readers’  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  which  will  not  pull  its 
punches  or  prostitute  its  policies  in 
order  to  earn  a  fortune  for  a  private 
individual. 

I  promise  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  who  now 
control  the  paper,  and  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Miss  Elizabeth  McDon¬ 
ald,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Agans, 
that  Kernels,  Screenings,  and  Cha,ff 
will  live  up  to  its  new  opportunity. 

— H.  E.  Babcock. 

*  *  * 

What  People  Think 

ill  Rogers  used  to  say  that 
all  he  knew  he  read  in  the 
papers.  If  Will  was  telling  the 
whole  truth,  which  I  doubt,  he  used 
extraordinarily  good  judgment  in 
selecting  what  he  wanted  to  learn. 
I  rather  suspect,  however,  that  much 
which  the  great-hearted  Rogers  knew 
he  got  from  his  daily  contacts  with 
people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Traveling  almost  constantly  as  I 
do,  I  often  read  many  different 
newspapers  in  a  day.  Just  at  pres¬ 
ent  these  papers  are  filled  with  war 
news,  a  lot  of  it  pretty  thin,  and  with 
statements  by  the  leaders  of  our 
rival  political  parties.  These  leaders 
vie  with  each  other  in  “pointing  with 
pride”  and  “viewing  with  alarm”. 

During  the  past  week,  I  have  made 
a  rather  conscientious  effort  to  draw 
out  from  men  and  women,  who  rep¬ 
resent  a  cross-section  of  the  life  with 
which  I  am  in  contact,  what  they 
really  are  thinking  about.  I  give  you 
here  my  observations. 

Today  /  cannot  find  any  great 
excitement  about  any  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  issues  which  are  being  discuss¬ 
ed  by  professional  politicians .  7 

never  saw  a  more  complete  indif¬ 
ference  to  fictitious  issues  in  my 
life. 

Two  Great  Fears 

Two  fear.s,  both  of  which  strike 
terror  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  whom  they  dwell,  dominate 
the  thinking  and  to  a  large  degree 
the  emotions  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  citizens.  They  are :  ( i )  the 
fear  that  the  youth  of  the  land  may 


have  to  be  sacrificed  in  another  war ; 

(2)  the  horror  of  a  return  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  1932. 

Republicans  may  rave  about  the 
constitution ;  Democrats  may  prate 
of  a  balanced  economic  state ;  dema¬ 
gogues  may  rant  about  freedom ; 
Communists  may  wave  the  red  flag ; 
but  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  and  his  wife  remains  the 
same.  They  are  listening  with  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks.  T hey  will 
vote  for  the  leadership  which  will 
keep  the  country  out  of  war,  and 
which  offers  the  best  guarantee  of 
maintaining  the  economic  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made 
since  1932. 

The  AAA 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  where 
I  have  most  of  my  contacts,  farmers 
are  not  nearly  as  antagonistic  toward 
the  AAA  as  one  might  easily  believe 
from  reading  the  papers.  I,  person¬ 
ally,  am  not  as  antagonistic  as  you 
readers  of  Kernels,  Screenings,  and 
Chaff  may  think  I  am. 

I  merely  believe  that  the  AAA 
scheme  is  too  big  to  administer  effec¬ 
tively.  In  an  attempt  to  administer 
it,  a  great  bureaucracy  has  been  built 
up  which  I  abhor.  Furthermore,  I 
was  sure  from  the  beginning  that  the 
AAA  had  no  place  in  eastern  agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  the  shrewd  move 
for  northeastern  farmers  was  to  keep 
out  of  it.  This  theory  has  proved 
to  be  true. 

Entirely  a  sectional  movement, 
planned  and  dominated  by  mid-west¬ 
ern  and  southern  leaders,  the  AAA 
badly  hurt  the  Northeast  last  year. 
This  year  I  believe  that  the  North¬ 
east  is  indirectly  benefitting,  in  its 
purchasing  of  feed  and  its  sale  of 
milk  and  eggs,  from  the  program  of 
tha  AAA.  This  program,  together 
with  the  drought,  has  accomplished 
two  important  results : 

( 1 )  It  has  so  materially  cut  down 
the  number  of  meat  animals  that  the 
northeastern  farmer  will  buy  his 
grain  much  more  cheaply. 

(2)  It  has  boosted  consumer  meat 
prices  so  high  that  these  prices  hold 
a  tent  over  milk  and  egg  prices  and 
the  prices  of  cull  dairy  cattle  and 
cull  poultry. 

So  much  for  last  year  and  this 
year  under  the  AAA.  The  northeast¬ 
ern  farmer  first  got  it  in  the  neck. 
Then  because  he  used  his  head  and 
did  not  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  paper 
schemes  for  drying  off  every  fourth 
cow  and  cutting  out  every  third  hen, 
he  now  finds  himself  in  business  with 
good  volume  and  fair  prices. 

What  of  the  Future 

Now  I  believe  that  the  AAA  did 
a  grand  job  in  an  emergency  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  farmers  in  great  sections  of 
this  country  from  simply  going  hay¬ 
wire.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  Wallace 


My  neighbor,  G.  O.  Williams,  and  his 
bee  tree.  1  hope  to  be  at  home  when 
he  cuts  it  down. 


and  Davis  for  their  nerve,  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  their  physical  endurance 
in  what  they  di<^,  The  emergency 
is  over,  but  —  make  no  mistake 
about  it  —  the  farmer  whom  the 
AAA  saved  with  its  cash  benefit 
payments,  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  re-financed ,  has 
not  forgotten  1932.  Furthermore, 
he  has  no  intention  of  letting  any¬ 
one  lead  him  back  into  such  an 
economic  situation,  as  prevailed 
then,  nor  have  you  or  I. 

It,  therefore,  is  as  clear  as  day 
that  any  leadership  which  bids  for 
power  in  this  country  must  take  in¬ 
to  consideration  not  only  the  public 
abhorrence  of  economic  conditions 
in  1932,  but  also  must  consider  the 
determination  of  the  mid-west  and 
southern  farmer  never  again  to 
undergo  such  hardships. 

Constitution  Not  Enough 

It  will  take  more  than  the  consti¬ 
tution,  either  preserved  or  changed, 
to  draw  many  votes.  It  will  take 
more  than  the  taxation  issue.  It  will 
take  more  than  laughing  at  the  Brain 
Trust,  or  extolling  the  American  vir¬ 
tues  of  thrift  and  independence  as 
exemplified  in  a  Wall  Street  banker, 
to  win  in  1936. 

Regardless  of  what  the  papers  say, 
and  basing  my  opinion  solely  on 
what  people  are  thinking,  I  believe 
that  the  party  hoping  to  win  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  today  must 
have : 

(1)  A  virile  leader  in  whose  sin¬ 
cerity  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens 
will  believe. 

(2)  Give  assurance  that  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  kept  out  of  war. 


(3)  Promise  that  there  will  be  no 
more  deflation  of  the  Hoover-Mel- 
!on-Mills  type. 

(4)  For  agriculture  —  a  substitute 
for  the  AAA. 

This  may  well  be:  (1)  a  man¬ 
aged  currency;  (2)  support  of 
farmer-controlled,  farmer-own¬ 
ed,  cooperative  enterprises;  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
surpluses  after,  rather  than  be¬ 
fore,  they  are  produced,  thus 
eliminating  the  weather  hazard. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Republicans 
should  grab  the  leadership  on  issues 
like  the  above.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  the  Democrats  will 
steal  the  show.  I  think  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  are  just  a  little  closer 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  people  than 
are  the  Republican  leaders,  and  they 
promise  more  freely — -always  a  big 
factor  in  winning  elections. 

*  *  * 

Signs  of  Recovery 

Regardless  of  what  the  economists’ 
charts  may  show,  regardless  of  what 
politicians  may  say,  regardless  of  how 
you  feel  about  it,  I  know  that  recovery 
is  on  its  way. 

1.  The  fellow  who  has  been  doing  a 
lot  of  work  for  me  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  accept  business  calls  be¬ 
fore  eight-thirty  in  the  morning. 

2.  I  wanted  to  get  some  painting 
done  and  couldn’t  find  a  painter 
to  do  it.  Every  man  I  interview¬ 
ed  had  work  ahead  for  several 
weeks. 

3.  Two  orders  for  goods  which  I  have 
placed  lately  were  accepted,  sub¬ 
ject  to  delayed  shipment  because 
of  factory  rush. 

*  *  * 

Bucking  Pony  Makes  Good 

I  dropped  in  to  see  Sunnygables 
Somersault  the  other  day.  Although 
Mr.  Risley  has  been  unable  to  bother 
with  him  since  the  flood  this  summer, 
Taupe  (Somersault’s  new  name)  seem¬ 
ed  surprisingly  quiet  and  tame.  Mr. 
Risley’s  son,  Arthur,  went  up  into  the 
pasture  to  show  him  to  me.  Although 
he  wouldn’t  let  Arthur  catch  him  while 
I  was  around,  he  did  act  friendly 
enough  when  he  wf*s  just  out  of  reach. 

His  attitude  surprised  me  for  I  can 
well  remember  days  when  as  many  as 
three  of  us  have  followed  him  for  hours 
in  an  endless  circle  around  the  pas¬ 
ture.  He  would  never  enter  the  barn¬ 
yard  until  he  had  decided  that  we  were 
going  to  stick  as  long  as  he  would. 

Before  Taupe  went  on  pasture,  he 
had  a  few  lessons  from  Mr.  Risley  and 
Arthur.  Mr.  Risley  said  that  he  met 
a  neighbor’s  challenge  early  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  driving  Somersault  on  a  train¬ 
ing  cart  into  town  and  he  even  went 
farther  by  driving  him  up  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  one  of  the  stores. 
Taupe  has  also  been  initiated  into  team 
work.  In  fact,  the  Risleys  have  de¬ 
cided  to  let  him  earn  his  keep  by  actu¬ 
ally  working. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  training  Taupe 
to  the  saddle.  Arthur  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mits,  as  all  the  rest  of  us  have  had  to, 
that  he  has  been  thrown.  Patience, 
however,  rewarded  Arthur  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  was  finally  able  to  ride 
with  safety.  Taupe  has  even  allowed  a 
few  children  to  ride  him  as  he  walked 
around  quietly,  Arthur  leading  him. 
Mr.  Risley  thinks  that  his  success  with 
the  pony  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  distractions. 

Arthur  and  Mr.  Risley  have  promised 
to  let  us  know  of  any  further  develop¬ 
ments  with  Taupe.  We’ll  pass  the  news 
on  to  you. 

— Howard  e.  Babcock,  Jr. 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


C onducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

F25.P0  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  Imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  .posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  feward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  anv  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculi  urist  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Ithaca.  N,  Y. 


Protective 
Service  Bureau 


Time  Short  for  Filing  Claims 

Announcement  is  hereby  made  that 
any  consignor  who  has  not  received 
settlement  in  full  for  any  New  York 
State  farm  produce  shipped  to  the 
Modern  Live  Poultry  Corp.,  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1935,  may  present  a  claim  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

Forms  for  execution  in  presenting 
claims  against  the  above  named  dealer 
may  be  obtained  from  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  State  Office  Building,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  same  must  be  filed  with 
said  Commissioner  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  1935. 

*  *  * 

For  Shippers  to  Albert  Hendel 

Announcement  is  hereby  made  that 
any  consignor  who  has  not  received 
settlement  in  full  for  any  New  York 
State  farm  produce  shipped  to  the  late 
Albert  Hendel  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  on  December  7,  1934,  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  claim  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Forms  for  execution  in  presenting 
claims  against  this  late  commission 
merchant  may  he  obtained  from  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  same  must  be 
filed  with  said  Commissioner  before 
November  1,  1935. 

*  *  * 

Chance  to  Help 

The  New  York  City  Cancer  Commit- 
;  tee  has  been  waging  a  constructive 
i  fight  on  this  disease.  A  part  of  this 
•  fight  is  a  program  of  giving  the  public 
;  the  latest  facts  on  this  trouble  and  any 
,  person  who  has  a  friend  with  a  cancer 
j  or  suspects  he  may  have  cancer  can 
get  full  information  without  charge  by 
writing  to  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  1250  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Any  subscriber  who  wishes  to  help 
this  good  work  along  may  send  $1.00 
for  ten  labels  which  can  be  used  for 
addressing  packages  and  which  will 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Alton  Ostrander,  Sinclairville  _ $  2.00 

(settlement  for  damage  to  car) 

Chester  Palmer,  Hornell  _  51.80 

(returns  on  produce) 

F,  A.  Lick,  Locke  _  50.35 

(returns  on  produce) 

Eugene  Towner,  Monticello  _  8.50 

(part  settlement  of  account) 

Walter  DuMond,  Cincinnatus  _  39.95 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Mrs.  John  Kane,  Burlington  Flats  _  10.00 

(payment,  for  hay  sold) 

James  E.  Van  Brunt,  East  Setauket  _  5.00 

(payment  for  horse) 

C.  A.  Doty,  Candor  _  55.09 

(payment  for  hay  sold) 

CONNECTICUT 

Parsall  Brothers,  Southbury  _  .50 

(part  payment  on  account) 

John  Renvall,  Killingly  _  90.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 


TOTAI _ _ _ $313. 19 


Settlements  Involving  No  Money 

NEW  YORK 
S.  J.  Beilis.  Wayerly 

(adjustment  on  order  of  signs) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  O.  D.  B.  Cronk.  Stevensville 
(adjustment  on  shipment  of  eggs) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nelson  J.  Hogue,  Grafton 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

VERMONT 

M.  E.  Fontaine,  Londonderry 
(contract  obtained) 

MARYLAND 

W.  F.  Beckwith,  H unlock 

(action  on  adjustment  from  publishing  house) 


carry  information  to  others,  and  help 
the  campaign  the  Committee  is  doing. 
Send  money  to  New  York  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee,  150  E.  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Some  Testimonial! 

Testimonials,  like  guarantees,  may 
be  valuable  or  they  may  be  worthless. 
Here’s  the  way  one  company  selling 
mineral  salts  as  a  remedy  for  rheuma¬ 
tism,  indigestion,  and  a  long,  long  list 
of  other  ailments,  gets  them. 

Advertising  for  “corresponding  secre¬ 
taries”,  the  company,  for  $1.00,  sends 
a  box  of  salts  and  a  bunch  of  circulars. 
These  are  mailed  out  by  the  “secre¬ 
tary”,  who  gets  5  cents  each  for  all  re¬ 
turns,  providing  she  sends  a  postcard 
to  the  inquirer  saying,  “I  heartily 
recommend  these  salts  for  the  ailments 
as  stated  in  the  advertising.” 

The  company  recommends,  “To  avoid 
misrepresentation  you  are  requested  to 
use  a  box  of  mineral  salts  by  yourself 
or  some  member  of  your  family.” 

Reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  90 
year  old  settler  who  was  asked,  “To 
what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life?” 
He  replied,  “Can’t  say  yet.  I’m  dick¬ 
ering  with  several  patent  medicine 
concerns.” 

*  *  * 

Law  Caught  Up 

John  Payne,  alias  half  a  dozen  other 
names  and  characterized  as  a  clever 
charity  racketeer,  has  been  sentenced 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  for 
larceny.  Hard  times  have  loosened  the 
purse  strings  of  many  fortunate  enough 
to  hold  jobs.  That  is  right  but  check 
up  on  your  charities  before  you  part 
with  your  money.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  ones,  both  national  and  local. 

=i=  *  * 

Who  Knows  Burton? 

Recently  I  sold  an  auto  trailer  to  a 
man  claiming  to  be  Samuel  Burton.  I 
took  a  check  on  the  Rutland  National 
Bank,  which  came  back.  I  did  not  get  his 
license  number  but  he  was  driving  a 
Chevrolet  tan  sedan  with  New  York 
license  and  claimed  to  be  representing  the 
Hampden  Color  and  Chemical  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  although  the  company 
claims  that  he  was  not. — H.  H.,  Vermont. 

This  letter  is  published  with  the 
thought  that  some  other  subscriber 
may  have  had  a  similar  experience  or 
may  help  us  to  locate  Mr.  Burton  so 
that  we  can  remind  him  that  this 
check  is  to  be  made  good. 

*  *  * 

Your  Name  and  Address,  Please 

A  recent  unsigned  letter  from  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  reads  as  follows:  “Please 
give  me  information  on  turkey  raising.” 
Space  does  not  allow  us  to  answer  all 
questions  in  the  paper  and  therefore 
a  great  many  requests  are  handled  by 
personal  correspondence.  Every  letter 
to  American  Agriculturist  should  be 
signed  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer,  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  serve  our  readers  properly. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
collecting  the  $5.75  for  my  son.  When 
my  subscription  expires  you  may  count 
on  my  renewal. 

The  farmers  are  indeed  lucky  in  hav¬ 
ing  your  great  paper  to  help  and  ad¬ 
vise  them  in  so  many  things. — A.  R., 
New  York. 

*  *  $ 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  securing 

$39.90  from - in  payment  for  the  bad 

checks  he  sent  us  for  eggs.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  grateful  to  you  for  this  service. — 
A.  L.  R.j  New  York. 


THESE  two  tractors  belong  to  Mr. 

Clarence  Dauberman,  of  Kane- 
ville.  Ill.  They  were  exactly  alike 
when  he  bought  them.  This  year,  as  a 
test,  he  put  high  compression  pistons 
in  one  tractor  and  left  the  standard 
pistons  in  the  other.  Now  the  high 
compression  tractor  is  doing  50% 
more  work. 

Many  farmers  are  getting  this  ex¬ 
tra  power  from  gasoline — through 


high  compression.  You  can  probably 
do  the  same.  Nearly  every  tractor 
manufacturer  offers  high  compression 
pistons  or  high  compression  cylinder 
heads  at  the  same  cost  as  low  com¬ 
pression  equipment.  Specify  this  high 
compression  equipment  on  the  next 
overhaul — and  take  FULL  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  regular  gasolines  contain¬ 
ing  lead  tetraethyl — which  are  now 
sold  by  oil  companies  in  every  State. 


„  ,«u  »<a 

Even  V  you  don’t  Bud  It 

tory  operation  generally  _ 


Start  using  good  gasoline  today — and  ask  your  dealer  about  high  compres¬ 
sion  pistons  or  a  high  compression  cylinder  head  to  give  your  engine  extra 
power.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City , 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


The  only  way  horses  can  thank  you  for  using 
Absorbine  to  relieve  swellings,  sprains  and 
strains  is  by  working— right  through  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  like  Absorbine  for  easing  sore, 
stiff  muscles,  taking  away  pain  of  swollen 
tendons,  reducing  swellings.  Won’t  blister  or 
remove  hair.  A  great  antiseptic  too.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SORB  I NE 


FREE! 

New  Book 

Tells  How  Trappers 
Get  EXTRA  MONEY 

/o,  RAW  FURS 

New  Tips  to  Trappers  book  tells 
how  you  may  share  in  $4,750.00 
in  awards  including  FREE  Ply¬ 
mouth  automobileslor  careful  pelt 
preparation...inSears7thNational 
Fur  Show.  Also  how  Sears  act 
as  your  agent,  getting  you  highest 
value  we  believe  obtainable  for 
your  furs.  Your  copy  is  FREE. 

Mail  coupon  below. 


Mail  to  point  below 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Memphis 
Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 

Please  mall  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  fur  ship¬ 
ping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  '•Tips  to  Trappers.” 


Name 


Postoffice 


State 


HORSES 


Rural  Route 


Box  No. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Street  Address 


67A241 


★  Eight  o’clock  .  .  .  and  all  is  well! 
It  has  taken  a  lot  of  fast  scrambling 
but . . .  your  order  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  on  its  way ;  and  the  majority  of 
Sears  employes  are  at  the  movies, 
sitting  around  listening  to  the  radio 
or  . . .  just  resting,  “even  as  you  and 
I.”  Already  the  most  efficient  postal 
service  in  the  world  has  taken  over 
and,  before  you  know  it,  that  faithful 
mail  man  of  yours  is  going  to  hand 
you  “a  package  from  Sears.” 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  But  to 
get  that  package  to  you  on  time  many 
things,  of  which  you  little  dream, 
had  to  happen.  Long  before  you 
were  awake  this  morning,  “The 
Sears  Dawn  Patrol”  was  on  the  job 
/. .  .  sorting,  opening  and  classifying 


the  mail  so  that  the  daylight  regu¬ 
lars  would  find  everything  in  ship 
shape  and  ready  to  jump  right  onto 
the  minute  they  arrived.  And  all  day 
long  checkers,  re-checkers,  stock- 
keepers,  order-fillers,  packers,  wrap¬ 
pers  and  shippers,  you  can  bet,  have 
left  not  a  stone  unturned  to  see  that 
your  order  is  handled  exactly  as  you 
specified. 

Sears  are  determined  to  keep  this 
limitless  supply  of  value-full  mer¬ 
chandise  just  as  close  to  you  and 
just  as  get-at-able  as  that  mail  box 
out  in  front  of  your  house.  Behind 
the  scenes  great  modern  factories 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
good  merchandise  for  you;  the  coun¬ 
try’s  whole  transportation  system  is 


alive;  and  Sears’  own  army  of  faithful 
experts,  to  whom  an  order  from  you 
is  the  most  important  thing  on  earth, 
is  intent  on  just  one  thing  ...  to 
keep  you  a  satisfied  Sears  customer. 

Here  in  the  East  this  has  meant 
not  one  but  two  big,  fully-stocked 
mail  order  stores  especially  built  to 
serve  you.  Order  from  whichever  is 
closer  to  you.  And  don’t  hesitate  to 
call  on  us,  day  or  night;  for  when 
your  interests  are  involved.  Sears 
service  never  sleeps. 

Our  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
fellow  workers  join  us  in  signing  this 
advertisement . . .  faithfully  yours. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO; 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


NOVEMBER  9.  1935 


Johnny 


Ten  year  old  Johnny  Steinbrugger  sent  this 
letter  to  a  Massachusetts  4-H  club  leader. 
Because  Johnny  lives  just  across  the  line  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  the  letter  was 
given  to  Robert  Dyer,  4-H  club  agent,  who 
gave  it  to  me.  The  letter  contains  more 
human  interest  than  any  that  has  ever  come 
to  American  Agriculturist. 


Dear  Johnny: 

You  may  not  realize  it,  hut  you  have  already  done  some- 
thmg  big  when  you  licked  all  those  operations  and  came 
through  them  with  armor  untarnished  and  courage  undimin¬ 
ished,  determined  to  do  big  things  in  this  old  world.  You  put 
us  older  fellows  to  shame,  Johnny,  when  we  think  of  the  times 
when  we  have  complained  about  a  sore  finger  or  a  small  pain 
and  let  it  interfere  with  the  job  we  had  to  do.  No  achieve¬ 
ment  is  too  great  for  the  boy  who  conquered  21  operations. 

Don’t  you  worry,  either,  about  your  education.  Of  course 
you  ve  got  to  get  it,  for  a  fellow  can't  do  much  these  days 
without  some  education,  but  shucks,  you're  only  ten  years  old 
and  there’s  plenty  of  time.  Ten  years  to  you,  Johnny,  seems 
a  long,  long  time,  but:  when  3-011  are  my  age  it  won’t  seem 
very  long. 

About  that  lost  dream  of  yours  to  be  a  bareback  rider  in  a 
circus,  I  know  how  you  feel.  Some  wise  man  said  once  that 


Heaven  is  the  place  where  we  get  to  do  all  the  things  we 
wanted  to  do  on  earth  but  couldn’t.  Maybe  you  wouldn’t  have 
liked  the  bareback  riding  business  so  much  anyway.  Often 
I  have  been  glad  afterwards  that  I  was  prevented  from  doing 
many  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  do. 

I  liked  a  lot  what  you  said  about  sticking  to  horses  and 
cow’s  and  chickens.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  better  to  tie  to, 
for  a  fellow  who  loves  it,  than  farming.  It’s  better  to  be  a 
good  chicken  boy  than  a  poor  bareback  rider.  So  many  fel¬ 
low's  fail  to  be  successful  and  happy,  Johnny,  because  they 
W'aste  their  lives  looking  for  the  fools’  gold  way  off  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow',  for  the  green  pastures  over  the  fence,  and 
overlook  the  acres  of  diamonds  right  in  their  own  backyards. 

So,  Johnny,  go  ahead  with  those  Buff  Orpingtons,  get  all 
the  help  you  can  from  the  4-H  clubs,  school,  college,  and 
church,  then  I  am  sure  that  all  your  life  you  will  have  your 
wrish  to  do  not  one  but  many  things  “terrible  big  and  fine.” 

Sincerely  yours, 
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The  purest 

SMOKE  SALT 


makes  the  best  cured  meat 


ECONOMY  is  only  one  reason  why  you  use  Smoke  Salt.  The  important  reason 
for  using  it  is  to  cure  and  keep  your  meat.  A  winter’s  supply  of  meat  is  worth 
so  much  to  you,  and  the  best  of  sugar  curing  Smoke  Salt  costs  so  little,  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  take  chances  with  anything  but  the  best. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  has  behind  it  a  real  assurance  of  purity  and  quality. 
It  is  made  by  the  largest  producer  of  salt  in  the  world.  The  formula  was  perfected  by 
the  International  Salt  Research  Laboratory— outstanding  in  the  industry. 

It  is  a  balanced  blend  of  the  best  of  International  meat  curing  salt— pure  and  free  from 
bitterness.  Brown  sugar,  spices  and  saltpetre  of  the  best  quality  are  blended  with  liquid 
smoke  distilled  frbm  selected  hard  wood.  It  gives  uniform  results  in  meats  of  fine 
appetizing  color,  tender  and  delicious  flavor.  Smoke  Salt  in  10  lb.  cans  cures  100  lbs. 
of  meat  —  for  smaller  quantities,  get  the  can  holding  2  lb.  2  oz. 

PREMIUMS  In  each  10  lb.  can  of 
Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  a 
coupon.  With  a  small  sum,  this  entitles 
you  to  secure  two  fine  farm  tools.  You 
get  them  at  less  than  half  their  usual 
retail  value  — a  blued  tool  steel  bell 
scraper  for  removing  bristles;  a  heavy, 
carbon  steel  butcher  knife  —  or  both. 

STERLING  SEASONING  Use  Sterling 
Seasoning  for  the  best  sausage  you  ever 
made— and  for  fine  flavor  in  meat  loaf, 
hamburger  and  all  ground  meats  or  roasts. 

In  3  oz.,  10  oz.,  and  7H  lb.  cans. 

VALUE  IN  TABLE  SALT  Generous 
quantity  is  packed  in  the  Sterling  5  c  pack¬ 
age — but  real  value  is  in  high  quality. 

Free  running— no  bitter  taste  of  magnes¬ 
ium  sulfate  (Epsom  Salts)— steam-steril¬ 
ized  for  purity  —  and  a  metal  pouring 
spout  on  the  side. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A  A  1135  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to  : 

Name 

l Print  Plainly) _ 

Street  or  R,  F.  D.  No . . . . 

City  or  Town _ State.. . . 

My  Dealer  is . .. . — 


FREE  BOOK  Send  now  for  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Salt  Book— 32  pages  of  pictures  and 
directions  for  butchering,  curing  meat, 
and  other  uses  of  salt  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  farm  home.  Get  Sterling  Smoke 
Salt  and  Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  for  Sausage  at  your 
dealer’s.  Then  send  for  two 
good  farm  tools  at  money 
saving  prices.  Use  Interna¬ 
tional  brands  for  every  farm 
salt  use  for  greater  profit. 


Sass  and  Applesass 


Better  Dirt  Roads 

I  agree  with  you.  I  do  think  that  more 
country  roads  should  be  improved.  A  little 
gravel,  cinders  or  slag  here  and  there 
would  work  wonders. 

The  taxpayers  are  giving  too  much 
money  for  the  building  of  through  lanes 
of  wide  improved  roads  for  “state  to 
state”  traffic.  A  heavy  truck  can  wear  out 
more  road  than  a  hundred  farm  wagons 
and  tools. — P.  Y .,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Still  Time  to  Learn 

I  am  a  grange  lecturer  and  attended  the 
state  grange  sessions  at  Niagara  Falls 
last  December.  The  lecturer  of  a  nearby 
grange  roomed  with  me.  The  young  lady 
where  we  roomed  came  to  our  room  to 
make  our  acquaintance.  Farmers  were  a 
great  curiosity  to  her  and  her  opinion  of 
country  life  very  Tow.  She  asked  us,  “How 
do  you  stand  it  to  live  in  the  country?” 

I  promptly  told  her,  “I  would  not  choose 
to  live  anywhere  else.  We  have  everything 
you  have  and  so  much  you  can’t  possibly 
have.  My  home  is  on  a  good  road,  is 
equipped  with  electricity.  We  own  a  car 
and  can  go  to  town  or  the  city  when  we 
wish.  My  son  is  picked  up  by  a  bus  at 
the  door  and  attends  a  fine  new  high 
school.  I  am  sorry  for  people  who  have  to 
live  in  the  city.” 

It  was  amusing  as  well  as  vexing  to  be 
looked  down  upon  by  her.  She  was  19 
years  of  age  and  had  not  completed  her 
high  school  course.  She  thought  and  talk¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  movies,  dances,  clothes 
and  beaux.  She  lived  in  part  of  a  house 
in  which  meals  were  served  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  they  were  mighty  tickled  to  sleep 
on  cots  and  davenports  in  order  to  rent 
their  rooms  to  farmers. — Mrs.  S.  A.  B., 
New  York. 

*  *  > 

Reminiscences 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Wagenen : 

Your  very  interesting  article  “The 
Trails  of  Our  Fathers”  suggests  many 
events  in  my  own  life  closely  associated 
with  the  country  your  narrative  covers. 

The  old  tavern  at  Cobleskill  with  its 
high-pillared  veranda  and  its  undoubted 
second  floor  ballroom,  betimes  used  for 
caucuses,  has  its  prototype  in  many  of 
the  fast  disappearing  hostels  of  central 
New  York.  I  recall  a  distant  relative  of 
my  grandfather’s  operated  the  “Augus¬ 
tan”  in  the  same  village  when  I  was  a 
boy,  fresh  from  college,  teaching  district 
school  in  what  we  called  “Huckleberry 
Kingdom”  on  the  mountain  which  rides 
high  above  the  hamlet,  West  Fulton  — 
called  by  the  natives  of  an  earlier  day 
“Sapbush  Hollow.” 

Do  you  recall  the  railroad  projected 
from  Fort  Plain  through  Starkville  to 
reach  points  farther  west  that  never  got 
beyond  the  survey  and  grading  stage  — 
visible  today  in  the  overgrown  mounds 
like  a  great  disjointed  snake ;  also  the 
days  when  most  farmers  had  hops,  picked 
by  the  city  folks  who  for  the  most  part 
saw  little  of  the  country  except  at  hop 
picking  time. 

The  old  covered  bridge  at  Esperance,- 
now  replaced  by  a  concrete  span,  was, 
like  all  structures  of  the  kind,  decidedly 
picturesque. 

You  strike  a  familiar  note  in  dealing 
with  the  old  Erie  Canal.  We  used  to 
stand  on  the  bridges  in  Fultonville  and 
engage  in  invective  with  the  canalers  as 
they  passed  beneath.  With  blacksmith 
shop,  stores,  and  warehouses  on  the  tow- 
path,  what  a  gathering  place  for  the 
gentry  of  the  time,  especially  when  pass¬ 
ing  boats  would  get  their  tow  lines  en¬ 
tangled  !  If  you  knew  the  canal  intimate¬ 
ly  perhaps  you  were  one  of  those  who 
took  one  of  those  epoch-malting  water 
journeys  in  the  old  “Kittie  West.” 

— J.  R.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Two  Good  Records 

You  might  be  interested  in  a  family  in 
our  neighborhood,  living  on  a  small  farm. 
There  are  eleven  children,  all  at  home 
and  all  the  pictures  of  health — 6  boys  and 
4  girls,  ranging  from  3  months  to  20 
years.  The  two  oldest  boys  graduated 
from  Thetford  Academy  two  years  ago; 


the  second  boy  has  had  a  year  at  the 
State  University  (on  a  scholarship) ;  the 
third  boy  will  graduate  this  June;  and 
the  oldest  girl  is  a  sophomore.  There  are 
four  boys  in  the  district  school  and  three 
girls  under  school  age. 

Their  mother  does  all  her  own  work 
and  the  boys  have  always  gone  back 

and  forth  to  their  high  school  from  home, 
usually  afoot,  though  the  girl  boards  her¬ 
self  in  the  dormitory.  The  distance  is 

about  six  miles. 

Also,  you  might  like  to  know  that  since 
April  1,  1934,  I  have  seen  accounts  of  72 
golden  weddings  here  in  Vermont.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  have  been  others  which  I  did 

not  see,  and  there  have  been  many 

notices  of  couples  celebrating  a  longer 
term  of  married  life.  I  call  this  a  pretty 
good  record  for  this  little  state.— H.  L.  D.. 
Vermont. 

Editor’s  Note  :  In  spite  of  handicaps 
coming  from  the  lack  of  many  things  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  necessities, 
there  are  advantages  in  being  one  of  a 
large  family.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
necessity  of  helping  each  other  and  of 
depending  on  oneself. 

*  *  * 

Good  Word  for  A.  A.  and 
Flowers 

The  Agriculturist  is  the  one  paper 
Henry  enjoys  reading.  If  I  get  it  first  and 
Henry  comes  into  the  house,  I  have  to 
hand  it  over.  “You  can  read  it  any  time,” 
he  says.  We  don’t  take  a  daily  paper  or 
Sunday  paper  but  we’d  hate  to  miss  one 
issue*  of  the  Agriculturist.  Even  Arden,  7 
years  old,  enjoys  it  and  likes  to  have  me 
read  the  C.  A.  Stephens  stories  to  him. 
The  women’s  pages  are  getting  better 
each  issue. 

And  here  is  one  thing  few  people  realize 
about  the  Eschscholtzia  California  Poppy. 
California  poppies  make  good  cut  flowers 
and  will  bloom  after  they  have  been 
frozen.  It  takes  at  least  three  hard  frosts 
to  kill  them.  Last  year  I  had  them  in  the 
garden  exposed  to  all  frosts.  They  froze 
solid,  thawed  out  and  blossomed  again, 
froze  twice  more  before  they  died.  We 
have  an  early  fall  here  but  I  picked  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppies  November  8  last  fall,  and  I 
never  covered  them  to  protect  them  from 
frosts. — Mrs.  H.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

/ 

Record-Breaking  Egg 

Recently  my  wife  and  daughter  broke 
an  egg  which  one  of  our  hens  had  laid 
and  it  contained  three  full  size  yolks. 
This  hen  has  been  laying  double  yolk 
eggs  right  along,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
we  ever  heard  of  three  yolks  in  an  egg. 
I  am  wondering  if  anyone  else  has  had 
this  experience? — C.  A.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Your  paper  sure  prints  good  sound  judg¬ 
ment  about  farming  and  I  am  so  glad 
there  are  a  few  papers  left  that  dare 
print  the  truth. — L.  T. 


“Now  don't  scold  me,  George,  or  1’U 
lose  my  nerve  and  never  learn  to 
drive.”— J IJPGE. 
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Raise  Calves  without  Rickets 


By  A.  A.  Borland 


Calf  268  with  a  serious  case  of  rickets  at  171 
days  of  age.  The  addition  of  the  minerals 
from  2  pounds  of  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay 
daily  did  not  relieve  the  trouble. 


eral  content.  When  the  ashes  from  2l/2  pounds  of 
sun-cured  alfalfa  was  fed  with  the  basal  ration, 
the  calves  developed  rickets,  including  stiffness 
and  soreness  in  the  legs,  humped  back,  buckling 
forward  of  the  fore  legs,  and  enlargement  of  the 
joints.  (Note  the  photograph  of  calf  268).  Sun 
cured  timothy  hay  has  also  been  found  effective 
in  preventing  rickets  at  the  Michigan  Station. 

2.  Cod  liver  oil.  When  the  ration  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  about  one  ounce  (two  tablespoons- 
ful)  of  cod  liver  oil  per  calf,  daily,  calves  made 
consistent  gains.  No  signs  of  rickets  appeared  in 
any  of  the  individuals  and  they  were  in  thrifty 
condition  at  10  months  of  age. 

3.  Oat  straw.  Calves  fed  all  the  oat  straw  they 
would  consume  made  a  normal  growth  and  skele¬ 
tal  development.  The  amount  eaten  varied  from 
2  to  5  pounds  daily  when  the  calves  were  three 
months  old,  the  straw  being  ground  to  induce 
them  to  eat  more. 


Note  the  humped  back,  bowed  legs,  and  swollen  joints  of  calf  51,  which  is  in  a  serious  rachitic 
condition.  Calf  61,  which  received  a  supplement  of  cod  liver  oil,  is  in  normal  condition. 


CALF  NO.  51 

Fed  No  Supplement  to  Rachitic  Ration. 


“Andy”  Borland ,  as  he  is  known 
by  thousands  of  livestock  owners ,  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture . 


Recognized  by  most  people  as  caused 

by  rickets  are  the  humped  backs,  flattened 
chests,  swollen  joints,  and  bow-legged  deformi¬ 
ties  of  persons  who  were  improperly  fed  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Comparatively  few,  however,  know  that 
the  same  troubles  occur  in  young  growing  live¬ 
stock  and  chicks. 

Since  rickets  is  a  disease  caused  by  too  little 
vitamin  D  and  since  sunlight  is  most  effective  in 
remedying  its  lack,  young  stock  kept  in  the  stable 
out  of  the  sunlight  during  the  winter  need  special 
care.  A  heifer  with  rickets  will  never  grow  a  big 
enough  skeleton  for  maximum  milk  production, 
even  though  she  apparently  recovers  from  the 
disease. 

Feeding  methods  and  practices  that  will  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  rickets  in  calves  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Several  different  methods  have 
been  used  successfully,  some  of  which  are  entire¬ 
ty  practical  under  farm  conditions  : 

1.  Sun-cured  hay.  This  rickets  prevention  plan 
requires  the  feeding  of  at  least  2]/2  pounds  of 
sun-cured  alfalfa  daily  after  the  calves  are  two 
months  old.  It  is  probable  that  other  kinds  of  sun- 
cured  hay  are  also  effective. 

In  the  test  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  whole 


milk  was  fed  to  one  group  of  calves  for  30  days, 
with  such  quantities  of  grain  (corn  and  oats  equal 
parts)  as  the  calves  would  consume.  After  calves 
were  30  days  old,  a  16  pound  daily  allowance  of 
skim  milk  was  fed  with  liberal  amounts  of  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  com,  gluten  meal, 
ground  oats,  linseed  meal,  1  per  cent  calcium  car¬ 
bonate,  and  >2  per  cent  of  common  salt.  This 
ration,  which  sounds  like  a  good  one,  ordinarily 
produced  rickets  when  the  calves  were  6  to  7 
months  of  age.  To  test  the  best  way  to  protect 
against  rickets,  different  calves  that  had  received 
the  above  ration  were  given  one  of  several  vita¬ 
min  D  carriers  when  they  were  60  days  old. 

Sun-cured  alfalfa  hay  was  found  to  be  more 
effective  in  preventing  rickets  than  dehydrated  or 
machine-cured  alfalfa.  The  addition  of"a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  2 pounds  of  sun-cured  alfalfa" hay 
resulted  in  good  bone  development,  but  a  similar 
amount  of  machine-cured  alfalfa  did  not  prevent 
the  development  of  rickets  in  six  months.  The 
anti-rachitic  potency  of  the  dehydrated  alfalfa 
was  only  about  one-third  that  of  the  sun-cured 
alfalfa  and  a  calf  must  consume  more  than  2x/2 
pounds  daily  in  order  to  grow  normal  bones. 

The  prevention  of  rickets  in  calves  is  due  to 
the  vitamin  D  in  the  hay  rather  than  to  its  min¬ 


4.  Sunlight.  After  all,  sunlight  is  the  great 
curative  agent  of  rickets.  The  experiments  show 
the  importance  of  providing  calves  with  a  yard 
where  they  can  have  daily  exercise  in  direct  sun¬ 
light,  as  well  as  shade  for  comfort  in  the  summer 
time.  A  generous  allowance  of  windows  in  the 
calf  barn  is  also  advisable. 

5.  Irradiation  of  the  calf.  Calves  were  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  a  carbon  arc  lamp  for  15  minutes 
daily,  the  ultra  violet  lamp  being  placed  about 
24  inches  from  the  back  of  the  calf  during  treat¬ 
ment.  This  method  took  the  calves  safely  past  10 
months  of  age,  even  though  they  were  fed  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  would  ordinarily  produce  rickets  at  6  to 
7  months  of  age. 

6.  Irradiation  of  the  feed.  'Phis  plan  involves 
the  irradiation  of  the  grain  part  of  the  ration.  The 
concentrates  are  placed  in  shallow  trays  for  15 
minutes  under  a  carbon  arc  lamp,  placed  about  16 
inches  above  the  trays.  The  calves  thus  fed  de¬ 
veloped  no  symptoms  of  rickets  throughout  the 
experiment  and  showed  no  abnormalities  of  the 
back  or  joints  at  slaughter. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  winter  most  calves 
do  not  get  enough  sunlight  to  promote  the  best 
bone  growth.  This  is  the  season  when  the  feeding 
of  liberal  amounts  of  sun  cured  hay  or  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  approximately  an  ounce  of  cod  liver  oil 
to  the  daily  ration  will  insure  uninterrupted 
growth  and  normal  bone  development. 
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I  Dream’d  in  a  Dream 

I  dream’d  in  a  dream  I  saw  a  city  invincible  to 
the  attacks  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
I  dream’d  that  was  the  new  city  of  friends, 

Nothing  was  greater  there  than  the  quality  of  robust 
love,  it  led  the  rest, 

It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of  the  men 
of  that  city 

And  in  all  their  looks  and  words. 

— Walt  Whitman. 

What  a  moral  for  the  whole  world,  which  is 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  plunging  into  another 
great  war ! 

More  Than  Twenty  Years  of  Farm 
Bureau  Work 

WENTY  years  ago  we  began  work  as  a 
Farm  Bureau  agent  in  a  large  rural  county 
of  New  York.  Long  since  we  left  that  work  for 
other  fields,  but  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  look  back  across  those  twenty  years  and  meas¬ 
ure  t  service  that  Farm  Bureaus  have  been  to 
agriculture. 

When  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  settled, 
it  will  be  done  mostly  by  organizations  of  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  and  by  education  through  research 
and  extension.  There  are  enough  uses  for  farm 
products  other  than  for  food  to  take  care  of 
twice  over  all  the  surpluses  the  farmers  of  Am¬ 
erica  can  produce.  The  job  is  one  of  research  to 
find  those  uses  and  get  the  facts  to  farmers  and 
to  industry. 

Our  greatest  need  in  agriculture  is  to  know 
more  about  our  business,  both  in  production  and 
marketing.  Give  us,  therefore,  more  and  more 
research  to  get  the  facts,  and  leave  extension 
forces  and  the  Farm  Bureau  unhampered  to 
carry  those  facts  to  the  people  who  need  and 
will  use  them. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  they  have  been  test¬ 
ed  through  the  hardest  period  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture,  they  are  still  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  old  stand,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  business  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  support  which  you  as  farmers  give  them. 
You  will  soon  have  opportunity  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  your  Farm  Bureaus  and  to 
join  for  another  year.  We  hope  you  will  use 
the  opportunity. 

Seven  Million  Is  Too  Many 

OU  may  remember  reading  about  1917  that 
every  fourteen  persons,  16  years  of  age  or 
older  and  gainfully  employed,  carried  a  public 
official  on  their  backs.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  now  every  six 
of  us,  whether  we  be  infants  or  adults,  employed 
or  not,  carry  one  public  official  on  our  tired 
backs.  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  says  that  in  1910 
there  were  one  and  a  half  million  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  public  payrolls.  In  1930  there 
were  almost  three  million,  part  of  whom  were 
required  by  increased  population.  Today  the 
three  million  of  1930  have  jumped  to  between 
seven  and  eight  million. 

In  no  way  would  we  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  sincere  and  able  men  and  women  who  work 
in  government  positions.  Most  of  them  work 
hard  and  are  trying  their  best  to  render  value 
received.  Many  are  necessary.  They  are  there, 
too,  because  the  people  themselves  keep  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  government  service. 

But  that  great  army  of  employees  endangers 
fundamental  American  principles.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  voters,  they  believe  in  the  work 
that  they  are  doing,  and  will  vote  to  continue 
and  increase  it,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
swing  the  balance  on  almost  any  public  question 
up  for  decision.  In  the  second  place,  business 


and  agriculture  have  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  army  of  public  employees.  Sup¬ 
posing  there  are  six  in  your  own  family,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  supporting  them  you  are  also  supporting 
one  government  employee.  No  one  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  lack  of  public 
service  which  existed  forty  years  ago  in  the  days 
of  the  mud  road.  But  the  public  not  only  should 
suggest,  it  must  insist,  that  there  be  a  limit  plac¬ 
ed  on  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  government 
service  in  business  and  agriculture,  and  that  the 
resulting  ruinous  taxation  be  reduced. 

Reduce  Your  Mortgage  If  You  Can 

NTEREST  rates  on  farm  mortgages,  particu¬ 
larly  those  with  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  are 
the  lowest  in  history.  Owing  to  the  hard  times, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  gone  even 
farther  than  reducing  interest  by  not  requiring, 
for  the  present,  payments  on  the  principal. 

When  there  are  so  many  demands  for  money, 
it  is  a  temptation  to  use  it  for  less  permanent 
needs  than  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old 
farm,  and,  of  course,  there  are  many  cases  where 
other  obligations  must  be  settled  first.  But  the 
mortgage  loan  must  be  paid  some  time.  Passing 
up  payments  on  principal  only  delays  the  time 
when  the  farm  will  be  yours. 


Isaiah  D.  Karr,  1878-1935 

EATH  has  again  broken  the  ranks  of  New 
York  State  Master  Farmers.  On  his  way 
to  Washington  with  Mrs.  Karr  on  our  Master 
Farmer  trip  to  visit  the  White  House,  he  was 
stricken  in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  died  there  on  October  29. 

As  owner  of  a  fine  dairy,  poultry  and  cash 
crop  farm  at  Almond,  Allegany  County,  he  was 
named  in  1928  as  one  of  the  first  group  to  attain 
the  honor.  When  President  Roosevelt,  then 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  named  his  first 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  Mr.  Karr 
was  included  among  the  members. 

Universally  loved  for  his  kindness  and  sound 
thinking,  his  death  will  leave  a  gap  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  Allegany  County  and  New  York  State 
that  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Would  You  Starve? 

E  know'  of  a  man  who  would  starve  plumb 
to  death  if  his  wife  went  visiting  for  a 
week  and  left  him  to  do  his  own  cooking.  He 
can’t  boil  water  without  burning  it!  And  there 
are  plenty  of  men  like  him.  They  hate  cooking, 
and  seem  to  be  ashamed  when  they  are  forced  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  cooks  in 
the  world  are  men,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
the  masculine  gender  who  don’t  mind  trying  their 
hand  with  the  pots  and  pans. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  like  to 
cook  keep  mum  about  it  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  opinion  that  doing  any  kind  of 
housework  is  beneath  masculine  dignity.  The 
boy  scouts  and  other  organizations  are  dispelling 
this  foolish  idea  by  teaching  the  boys  that  be¬ 
fore  they  can  eat  in  camp  they  have  to  cook 
their  own  grub.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any  boy 
or  man  to  know  how  to  cook  so  that  he  can 
take  care  of  himself  in  emergency  and  be  better 
able  to  criticize  his  wife  when  the  grub  isn’t  up 
to  standard. 

We  are  wondering  how  many  good  cooks  there 
are  among  the  men  readers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  are  taking  this  way  to  find  out : 


For  the  best  letter  written  by  a  man  on  the 
subject  “How  I  prepare  my  favorite  dish”  we 
will  pay  $5,  and  $i  each  for  every  other  letter 
which  we  have  room  to  publish.  The  letters 
should  contain  the  recipe  for  your  dish  so  that 
others  can  follow  it,  and  in  addition,  letters  may 
well  include  some  remarks  on  why  you  like  to 
cook,  or  how  you  got  started  doing  it,  or  any 
remarks,  humorous  or  otherwise,  that  will  add 
to  the  interest.  Letters  should  be  short,  not  over 
200  words  in  length,  and  should  be  in  American 
Agriculturist  Editorial  office,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  not  later  than  Dec.  17. 

More  Alfalfa  Than  Timothy 
and  Glover 

LMOST  all  farmers  of  the  Northeast  can 
remember  when  alfalfa  hay  was  almost  a 
curiosity.  This  year  1,351,000  more  tons  of  al¬ 
falfa  were  grown  in  America  than  all  timothy 
and  clover  together,  and  it  was  produced  on 
7,430,000  less  acres  than  were  used  to  grow 
timothy  and  clover.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  al¬ 
most  fundamental  in  good  farming.  Every  farm¬ 
er  knows  their  high  protein  value,  and  the  aston¬ 
ishing  fact  that  they  actually  improve  the  land 
on  which  they  grow. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of 
alfalfa  here  in  the  Northeast  was  the  discovery 
and  use  of  Grimm  alfalfa  and  northern  grown 
seed,  which  would  flourish  in  our  climate.  It  is 
a  waste  of  money  to  buy  southern  grown  seed 
no  matter  how  cheap  it  apparently  is. 

In  addition  to  buying  the  right  seed  be  sure 
that  the  land  is  well  drained  and  has  sufficient 
lime.  Your  county  agent  will  help  you  check  on 
soil  acidity.  Even  on  fields  where  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover  have  grown  it  is  good  insurance  to 
inoculate  the  seed. 

By  observing  these  two  rules  many  men  who 
once  thought  they  could  never  grow  alfalfa  are 
now  doing  it.  But  where  conditions  are  too 
unfavorable  for  alfalfa  it  is  still  possible  to  grow 
a  bumper  crop  of  red  clover.  Here  again  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed  and  plenty  of  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  spells  the  answer. 

Save  Them 

ILLIONS  of  dollars  worth  of  soil  food 
goes  up  in  smoke  every  fall,  because  of 
the  mania  which  most  persons  have  for  burning 
leaves.  The  soil’s  greatest  need  is  humus,  and 
leaves  make  humus. 

In  addition  to  this  waste,  burning  leaves  often 
get  out  from  under  control  and  destroy  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  way  the  smoke  from  bonfires  ruins  the 
beautiful  fall  days.  Why  not  rake  the  leaves, 
pile  them,  wait  till  they  rot,  and  spread  them  on 
the  .garden  ? 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

MONG  the  best  signs  of  the  times  are  the 
sincere  efforts  being  made  by  the  clergy 
and  congregations  to  unite  the  churches  so  that 
there  will  not  be  three  to  five  denominations  in 
the  same  small  town.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  lack  of  cooperation  among 
churches,  well  illustrated  by  the  three  churches 
in  a  country  village  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  summer. 

The  choir  of  the  Baptist  Church  arose  to  sing 
the  old  hymn,  “Will  there  be  any  stars  in  my 
crown.”  The  song  was  wafted  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  church,  across  the  street  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  whose  choir  began  to 
sing,  “No,  not  one.”  Down  the  street  a  ways, 
the  choir  of  the  Methodist  Church  took  up  the 
refrain,  “Oh,  that  will  be  glory  for  me.” 
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its 


Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald 


David  H.  Agans 


Newly  Appointed  Directors  of 
American  Agriculturist  Research  Foundation 


A.  H.  Packard 


W hat  A' hey  Think  of 


Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald 

Formerly  President,  New  York  State  Home 

Bureau  Federation. 

“rpHE  American  Agriculturist  ,  Research 
Foundation  is  a  stimulating  and  forward- 
looking  experiment.  The  Farm  Home  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  most  important  part  of  American 
Agriculture. 

“I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  a  director, 
and  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  for  the  well-being  of  present  and  future 
farmers  and  their  homes  through  this  Founda¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Agans 

Master,  New  Jersey  State  Grange. 

BELIEVE  this  to  be  the  greatest  move 

A  ever  contemplated  by  a  farm  paper.  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  it  and  as  a  director  I 
feel  that  the  rural  people  of  our  northeastern 
states  are  going  to  be  benefltted  to  a  degree  that 
has  never  been  equalled  in  this  field.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  thirty  years  because  it  is  a  periodical 
that  keeps  step  with  the  times ;  it  is  fearless ;  it 
is  fruitful ;  it  is  not  biased ;  it  protects  subscrib¬ 
ers  from  fake  advertisements ;  and  it  assists  the 
farmer  in  solving  many  perplexing  problems.  It 
should  be  welcomed  in  every  rural  home.” 

*  *  * 

A.  H.  Packard 

President,  Vermont  State  Farm  Bureau. 

t4T  BELIEVE  it  is  a  fortunate  happening  to 

A  agriculture  that  the  owners  of  American 
Agriculturist  have  seen  fit  to  turn  over  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  in  order  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  continuation  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  may  be  devoted  to  research 
and  study  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

“Agriculture,  in  years  past,  has  carried  on  un¬ 
der  great  handicaps.  As  I  see  it,  this  has  been 
caused  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  agriculture  as  to  the  problems 
of  production,  marketing,  legislation  and  lastly, 
but  fully  as  important,  price  level..  Were 
farmers  to  go  on  in  the  next  half  century  with¬ 
out  study  or  research  and  without  organization, 
I  believe  it  would  certainly  mean  almost  com¬ 
plete  farm  tenantry  in  America  but  I  believe 
that  today  young  men  and  women,  provided  they 
like  agriculture  as  a  mode  of  living,  need  have 
no  hesitancy  in  becoming  farmers.  When  our 


A  A  Foundation  Flan 


A  Goal  to  Strive  For 

SO  GREAT  has  been  the  response  to  our 
announcement  made  last  issue  of  the 
establishment  of  American  Agriculturist  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  that  we  thought  you  might 
like  to  read  some  of  the  many  letters  we  have 
received.  Printed  first  on  the  page  is  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  new  directors  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  —  Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  Delhi,  New 
York,  operator  of  a  large  farm,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Home  Bureau  Federation, 
and  a  rural  life  leader,  director  for  two  years; 
A.  H.  Packard,  Jericho,  Vermont,  President  of 
Vermont  Farm  Bureau  Association,  director 
for  one  year;  and  David  H.  Agans,  Three- 
Bridges,  New  Jersey,  Master  of  State  Grange 
of  New  Jersey,  director  for  three  years.  These 
three  directors  will  represent  readers  on  the 
Foundation’s  first  Board  of  Directors. 

Following  the  letters  from  the  new  directors 
is  some  of  the  response  which  we  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  farmers,  business  men,  and  officials. 
So  great  has  been  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
our  new  plan  has  been  received  that  it  makes 
all  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  staff  humbly  determine  to  make 
the  publication  live  up  to  the  expectations  of 
all  of  its  friends  and  readers. 


colleges  of  agriculture  were  set  up  in  the  many 
states  of  the  United  States  and  Federal  laws  en¬ 
acted  which  gave  to  us  the  Extension  Service  as 
a  means  of  bringing  information  and  facts  to 
farm  people,  and  now  when  we  have  one  of  pur 
large  agricultural  journals  turned  over  by  the 
publishers  as  a  further  means  of  carrying  real 
knowledge  to  its  readers,  I  feel  that  we,  as  farm¬ 
ers,  should  no  longer  look  upon  agriculture  as  a 
doubtful  occupation.  When  the  good  farmers 
of  this  nation  are  given  real  facts,  they  will  use 
them  wisely  and  agriculture  will  carry  on.” 

*  *  *  i 

Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman 

Governor,  State  of  New  York. 

AM  just  in  receipt  of  copy  of  the  October 
1  26th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  gift  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
paper  to  a  Foundation  Board  to  which  readers 
will  elect  directors,  and  which  will  use  all  profits 
beyond  those  necessary  for  operation  for  pro¬ 
moting  agricultural  education  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  interests  of  rural  people. 


‘The  plan  is,  of  course,  something  entirely  new 
in  journalism.  It  is  a  most  interesting1  experi¬ 
ment  and  I  am  certain  that  the  results  that  will 
spring  from  it  will  be  watched  carefully  not  only 
by  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  but 
by  the  public  generally. 

“With  best  wishes  for  full  measure  of  success 
in  your  undertaking,  I  remain,  with  kind  per¬ 
sonal  regards.” 

*  *  * 

Harper  Sibley 

President,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

44  AS  one  y°ur  regular  subscribers  I  have 
V  been  very  much  interested  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  under¬ 
taking  an  extremely  interesting  experiment  and 
one  that  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  successful. 

“At  the  present  time  all  American  business  is 
facing  a  rapidly  expanding  bureaucratic  control 
by  Government  agencies.  This  can  be  avoided, 
however,  if  American  business  leaders  have  the 
vision  and  the  courage  to  prove  themselves  lead¬ 
ers.  The  distress  of  unemployment  must  be  de¬ 
feated  through  the  re-employment  of  workers 
rather  than  the  extension  of  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  an  unfair  curtailment  by  legislation  such 
as  the  thirty-hour-week  is  putting  labor  on  a 
scarcity  basis  and  depriving  them  of  the  fair 
opportunity  which  must  be  theirs.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  business  system  and  the  American  farm 
problem  can  both  be  worked  out  if  men  of  fair- 
mindedness  and  honest  purposes  will  put  their 
hands  to  the  plow. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Research  Foundation  you  are  showing  one 
way  by  which  the  American  business  man  can 
demonstrate  the  honesty  of  his  purpose.  It  is 
through  such  action  that  we  can  have  hope  for 
the  future.” 

*  *  * 

C.  E.  Ladd 

Dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

UT  WANT  to  congratulate  you  and  your  asso- 
dates  on  the  step  that  you  have  taken  in 
setting*  up  the  American  Agriculturist  Research 
Foundation.  This  is  something  new  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Farmer  ownership  and  control  have  de¬ 
veloped  successfully  in  the  ( Turn  to  Page  2(f) 
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IT’S  BETTER 
TO  BUY  THE 

trzit 


Three  generations  of  enthusiastic  Ball-Band 
wearers,  young  and  old  . . .  walking — tramping— 
running  ...  at  work  and  at  play  . . .  have  learned 
from  experience  that  it’s  better  to  buy  the  best 
— and  that  the  best  footwear  anyone  can  buy 
bears  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 

On  the  farm  especially,  where  men  and  women 
want  footwear  that  must  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  use  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
Ball-Band  is  the  favorite.  Nothing  can  beat  this 
famous  footwear forup-to-date style, perfectcom- 
fort  and  extra  long  wear.  See  your  Ball-Band 
dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

482  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Boll-Band  boots,  famous  for  fit  and 
long  wear;  built  in  all  popular  heights. 


Sturdy  work  rubbers  with  the  famous 
Ball-Banisole  that  "stands  the  gaff. 


Comfortable  arctics  with  all-rubberor 
cloth  tops;  one  to  six  buckle  heights. 


BALL-BAND 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES.  GRATERS. 
nEIIS"  If  PUMpS.  FILTERS, SUPPLIES.  Valu- 
VIVhII  able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 

PALM  ER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


Tomato 


Large,  smooth,  heavy;  ripens 
evenly ;  no  cracks.  Deep  flesh,  red, 
luscious!  15c  packet  free,  with  1 
Maule’s  Seed  Book ;  send  3c  forpostage.' 

Win.  Henry  Maule,  632  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila,,  Pa. 


Rolls  Dovolonprl  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
ucvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WHEN  YOU  SHIP  TO  ^ 

•  ,  ■  -■■■;-  -  . . .  . .  . . 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.  ] 
333  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  8,  New  York 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  kl 

pi: 

KTDCC  Valuable  Booklet — new  Trap-  A 
■  ping  secrets  —  Guaranteed  ] 

Price  Lists  —  Market  Reports.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags  —  other  important  infor-  j 
mation. 

PlpST"  -  '  ^-T7 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 


STOVER' 

Burr  and 
Hammer 
Mi 

from 

10  Up 


Grinds  for  less' 
than  custom  mills. 

Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbors. 

STOVER  MFG  &  ENGf 


Helps  you  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you 
formerly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of 
homegrown  feed  can  be  made  to  deliver 
its  full  fattening  value.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains, 
roughage  and  stalks  with  a  Stover 
Hammer  Mill.  All-Steel  construction. 
Swing  hammers.  Easily  changed  screens. 
Operated  by  anv  farm  tractor. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
FREE  BOOKS 

That  teinTow,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops. 

CO./  Freeport,  III., Dept.  AT-11 


I  For  BIGGER, BETTER  Yicldf 


TRY 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

“  For  Unassigned  Territory  * 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  iftgnfig 

31  AMBROSE  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


S  EED 

"The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers ” 

ASK  for  our  money  making  Dairy  Program. 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  OEWEY  AVE..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen's  1936  Berry-Book 
Describes  Best  Methods, 
Plants,  Varieties,  Fairfax, 


Dorsett,  Catskill.  etc.  Copy  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury, Md. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


Too  Much  of  What f 


SO  long  as  we 
produce  too  lit¬ 
tle  food  to  furnish 
our  population 
with  an  adequate 
diet;  so  long  as  we 
produce  only  a 
third  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  per  man 
and  half  a  dress 
per  woman,  per 
year,  and  so  long  as  over  two-thirds 
of  our  homes  are  in  need  of  repairs, 
many  of  them  without  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath  tubs,  central  heating, 
mechanical  refrigeration,  and  other  de¬ 
sired  conveniences,  we  are  not  produc¬ 
ing  too  much  as  a  nation.  There  is 
work  for  everyone  if  the  desires  and 


ing  coffee  and  fruit,  at  lunch  consomme 
and  fruit,  at  night  I  have  fruit.  No,  I 
never  eat  meat,  sometimes  a  little  bit 
of  fish.”  We  might  find  it  worth  our 
while  to  investigate  the  habits  of  more 
hard  working,  physically  fit  notables. 
We  could  get  some  splendid  testimoni¬ 
als  for  fruit  and  use  them  for  adver¬ 
tising  apples  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other.  The  Eatmore  Cran¬ 
berry  Growers  and  Sunkist  Orange 
producers  have  done  a  fine  job  ad¬ 
vertising  their  fruit.  We  apple  grow* 
ers  can  do  as  well  if  we  do  it  right 

Credit  Associations  Market  Crops 

Maine  potato  growers,  a  very  large 
number  of  whom  were  financed  through 
their  local  Production  Credit  Associa- 


needs  of  all  of  us 
are  to  be  satisfied. 

Since  1914  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  per 
capita  has  been  de¬ 
creasing.  Since 
1930  the  products 
of  industry  have 
decreased  40  per 
cent  below  those  of 
1929.  Lack  of  dis¬ 
tribution  stands  in 
the  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  and 
desires  of  our 
population.  If  we 
will  apply  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of 
better  distribution 
as  thoroughly  as 
we  have  applied 
ourselves  to  pro¬ 
duction,  the  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short 
time.  Greatest  difficulty  in  attaining 
such  a  goal  is  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  true  situation.  They  have  been 
told,  so  often,  that  we  are  producing 
too  much  of  this  or  that  commodity, 
tha„  the  people  cannot  consume  what 
is  being  produced,  and  that,  because 
production  had  exceeded  human  wants, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  group  of 
people  always  unemployed. 

Keep  Apples  Moving 

The  low  price  and  high  quality  of 
apples  is  responsible  for  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  to  market,  exceeding  those  of 
last  year.  The  export  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  heavy  supplies.  Import¬ 
ant  job,  at  present,  is  to  keep  these 
apples  moving  to  consumers  and  not 
allow  an  excessive  accumulation  in 
storage.  I  look  for  large  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  but  an  average  crop  of  com¬ 
mercial  apples  at  present  prices  should 
not  be  difficult  to  market.  I  checked 
a  number  of  cold  storages  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  find  the  growers  are  storing 
about  30  per  cent  more  apples  than  a 
year  ago.  It  is  customary  for  these 
growers  to  store  most  all  the  fall  and 
winter  apples  they  produce  each  year; 
consequently  this  represents  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  crop  over  last  year.  Gov¬ 
ernment  forecast  for  commercial  apples 
for  New  Jersey  is  almost  twice  that  of 
a  year  ago.  I  will  be  interested  to  get 
the  final  figures  of  more  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  growers  throughout  the  state. 

Mussolini  Eats  Fruit 

A  correspondent  to  one  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  recently  interviewed 
Mussolini  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
splendid  appearance,  in  spite  of  his 
many  years  of  hard  work.  Being  a 
woman  she  wanted  to  know  the  secret 
of  such  apparent  health  and  splendid 
appearance.  Mussolini  pointed  to  a 
dish  of  fruit  on  his  desk,  ‘‘That  is  the 
secret;  fruit,  fruit,  fruit.  In  the  moni¬ 


tion,  are  delivering 
a  portion  of  their 
crop  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  market¬ 
ing,  proceeds  o  f 
which  shall  be  used 
for  the  liquidation 
of  their  loans.  It 
is  estimated  that 
total  amount  will 
b  e  approximately 
15  thousand  car¬ 
loads.  National 
Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Exchange  to¬ 
gether  with  the 
American  Fruit 
Growers,  Inc.,  have 
been  jointly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  market 
this  tonnage.  Crop 
financing  and  mar¬ 
keting  can  hardly 
b  e  separated.  I 
believe  it  is  fully 
as  important  to  su¬ 
pervise  marketing  of  financed  crops  as 
to  supervise  their  production. 

ERA  Gardens 

Pennsylvania  reports  that  from 
225,000  relief  gardens  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  vegetables  ranging  from  $18  to 
$28  in  value,  per  garden.  The  govern¬ 
ment  supplied  all  the  fertilizer  and 
seed,  plowed  and  prepared  the  ground, 
and  supervised  the  planting  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Vegetables  from  these  gardens, 
according  to  report,  had  a  value  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5  million  dollars.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  crops  raised  in  these  gardens  may 
be  replacing  crops  that  formerly  were 
produced  by  commercial  growers.  Price 
of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  this  season, 
has  been  unusually  low.  If  our  mar¬ 
kets  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  to  be  curtailed  through  stimulation 
of  gardens,  we  had  better  adjust  oui 
acreage  to  this  decreased  demand.  This 
same  condition  is  being  duplicated  in 
all  eastern  states. 

Add  Lime  to  All  Sprays 

We  have  followed  the  practice,  fors 
number  of  years,  of  adding  lime  to  all 
of  our  sprays  beginning  with  the  calyx 
application.  We  have  followed  this 
practice  in  spite  of  recommendations 
from  time  to  time,  that  lime  was  not 
necessary.  Results  at  our  Experiment 
Station  this  year  confirm  our  practice 
In  almost  every  case  where  lime  was 
not  added  to  the  spray  mixture,  they 
had  much  more  russeting  of  the  fruit 
and  burning  of  the  foliage.  Lead  ar¬ 
senate  without  lime  is  not  a  safe  spray 
to  apply  on  a  tree.  We  also  use  it  be¬ 
cause  the  spray  residue  is  more  readi¬ 
ly  removed  when  lime  is  applied  with 
some  kinds  of  sulphurs  and  stickers 
We  never  need  to  use  such  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  acid  when  washing  the 
fruit;  neither  do  we  heat  the  water 


Guarantees  Perpetuation 
of  Ideals 

THE  American  Agricultural 
Research  Foundation,  guar¬ 
antees  the  perpetuation  of  the 
ideals  cherished  by  farm  folks, 
and  a  continuance  of  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  farm  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  The  owners  who  made  this 
possible,  through  the  donation  of 
their  stock  to  the  Foundation, 
have  established  a  permanent 
rural  institution  that  will  be 
recognized  as  a  national  voice  for 
agriculture,  tested  by  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  without  influence 
from  selfish  interests.  I  promise 
“Out  on  the  Limb”  to  do  its  best 
for  the  Agriculturist  readers. 

— Frank  App. 
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IV  yTlLK  IS  A  PRODUCT  of  feed  ...  or  .  .  i  feed  plus  cow  flesh.  This 
A  explains  why  cows,  after  calving,  make  milk  on  almost  any 
feed.  They  simply  use  their  own  "flesh  and  bones”  to  finish  out  the 
feed  to  make  milk.  But  along  about  the-  6th  or  7th  month,  Nature 
calls  a  halt.  The  result  is  a  drop  in  milk  production  or  damaged 
cows.  Usually  both. 

The  ingredients  in  the  Cow  Chow  milking  ration  are  synchronized 
to  meet  a  cow’s  inside  needs.  Not  too  much  of  one  nor  too  little  of 
another — just  the  right  amount  of  every  needed  ingredient.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  of  sustained  production  over  the  complete  milk¬ 
ing  period  at  a  lower  cost  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  inside  teardown  when  your  herd  is 
on  the  Purina  8-4-40  Plan  of  feeding. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  about  the  Cow 
Chow  milking  ration  worked  out  by  the  Pur¬ 
ina  Research  Farm  for  your  locality.  You’ll 
find  it  just  the  thing  to  use  your  home¬ 
grown  feed  to  an  advantage,  check  costly 
cow  troubles  and  step  up  your  dairy  profits. 


Purina  Mills 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


"Flesh  and  Bones !" 


You  Can't  Afford 
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To  My  Friends: 

Our  homes  are  always  enriched  by 
celebrating  birthdays  and  anniver¬ 
saries.  I  feel  close  enough  to  my 
readers  to  tell  you  about  another 
milestone  which  I  have  just  passed. 

September  10  was  my  birthday.  A 
week  before,  up  at  our  summer  camp, 
four  grandchildren  came  in  carrying 
a  big  cake  covered  with  many,  MANY 
candles,  the  whole  family  singing: 

“Happy  Birthday  to  You”. 

Then  I  came  home,  and  there  was 
a  birthday  luncheon  with  twenty  men 
— old  friends  whom  I  have  known 
through  the  “ages.”  Then  another 
party  with  a  sixty-five  pound  water¬ 
melon  sent  up  by  dear  old  “Fick”  from 
the  Danforth  Farms  in  Southeast 
Missouri — and  it  tasted  just  as  it  did 
when  I  was  back  there  as  a  boy. 

But  on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  my  real 
birthday,  when  I  should  have  been  at 
home  celebrating,  I  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  discussing  relief  problems. 


The  true  object  of  this  column  is 
not  to  give  you  the  above  details,  but 
to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  so 
many  blessings — home,  friends,  busi¬ 
ness  associates,  church,  colleges, 
Foundations,  and  hundi-eds  of  con¬ 
tacts  which  so  enrich  life.  Each 
birthday  I  try  to  select  an  uplifting 
thought  which  will  guide  me  through 
the  year.  So  I  want  to  share  with 
you  a  verse  of  John  Oxenham’s  which 
I  will  strive  to  make  my  own  in  the 
days  ahead: 

“To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  way,  and  ways,  and  a  way, 

And  the  high  soul  climbs  the  high 
way, 

And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  low; 
And  in  between  on  the  misty  flats, 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro; 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  high  way  and  a  low, 

And  every  man  decideth 
The  way  his  soul  shall  go.” 


I  could  easily  excuse  myself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  am  getting  a  bit  too  old  to 
take  DARES.  But  as  long  as  I  write 
an  “I  Dare  You”  column,  I’ll  keep  on 
taking  DARES.  So  as  I  DARE 
MYSELF  to  take  the  HIGH  WAY, 
I  am  DARING  YOU  also.  To  climb 
out  of  the  misty  flats  to  the  HIGH¬ 
ROAD  that  leads  us  on  to  more  per¬ 
fect  lives,  is  a  worthy  program  for 
all  of  us.  And  here  is  a  helpful 
prayer  to  guide  us  on  our  way: 

“I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  strength  of 
arm 

To  win  my  bread. 

And  that  beyond  my  need  is  meat 
For  friend  unfed. 

I  thank  thee  much  for  bread  to  live, 
I  thank  thee  more  for  bread  to  give. 

“I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  snug  thatched 
roof 

In  cold  and  storm, 

And  that  beyond  my  need  is  room 
For  friend  forlorn. 

I  thank  thee  much  for  place  to  rest, 
But  more  for  shelter  for  my  guest. 

thank  thee,  Lord,  for  lavish  love 
On  me  bestowed, 

Enough  to  share  with  loveless  folk 
To  ease  their  load. 

Thy  love  to  me  I  ill  could  spare, 

Yet  dearer  is  thy  love  I  share.” 

Wm.  H.  Danforth 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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“WE  USE  the  telephone  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  prices  for  eggs  and 
poultry  and  we  also  sell  broilers  and 
hens  by  telephone,”  relates  a  farm  wo¬ 
man  of  Worcester,  New  York. 

The  best  market  and  the  best  price 
are  often  more  easily  located  by  tele¬ 
phone.  You  can  send  your  voice  to 
many  markets  easier  than  you  can  go 
in  person  to  one.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  telephone  is  so  helpful  in  many 
business  transactions. 

And  its  importance  at  other  times 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  time  of 
emergency,  for  instance,  when  the  assis¬ 
tance  and  advice  of  doctor,  veterinarian, 
friend,  or  neighbor  are  so  necessary. 
And  its  importance  in  keeping  you  in 
touch  with  neighborhood  doings  and 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  farm 
families  often  say,  “We  could 
not  get  along  without  a  n  JUL  n 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc, 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


OR  LUGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere,  25c;  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING'S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 
MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG. 
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Up  the  back  of  this  laced  waterproof  boot  is  in¬ 
serted  layer  after  layer  of  alternating  rubber  and 
fabric,  built  like  a  spring  for  flexing  and  strength. 
The  feature  of  this  construction  is  the  tire  cord 
back-stay,  which  is  the  toughest  flexing  material 
that  can  be  installed  in  this  reinforcement.  This  15- 
inch  waterproof  shoe  will  out¬ 
wear  even  its  predecessors 
the  "U.S  "  line. 

United  States  Rubber 
Products,  Inc. 


TIRE  CORD  BACK-STAY 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Pulling  onions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  near  South  Hadley,  Mass.  The  variety  is  mostly 
Ebenezer,  grown  on  fertile  tobacco  land.  There  are  also  lots  of  potatoes  produced. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  more  onions  after  potato  control  gets  going.  Then  what ? 


Bad  Seeds  Avoid  New  York 


SNIDE  seedsmen’s  judgment  says 
don’t  put  bad  vegetable  seeds  in 
New  York. 

Professor  Munn  at  Geneva  now  runs 
field  tests  for  trueness  to  type  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  laboratory 
tests  on  germina- 
t  i  o  n.  Professor 
Munn  is  not  using 
the  law  to  stir  up 
trouble  for  good 
seedsmen  and  there 
have  been  few 
prosecutions,  but 
the  quality  of  seed 
offered  in  the  state 
has  clearly  improv¬ 
ed.  In  the  trial 
gardens  not  nearly 
so  many  chard 
plants  stick  up 
among  beets,  fewer 
kales  among  cab- 
b  a  g  e  s  and  s  o 
through  the  list. 
This  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  laws  can  help  us  to  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions. 

Seed  samples  are  picked  up  at  the 
stores  which  sell  to  the  planters,  by 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Germi¬ 
nation  tests  are  made  and  samples  are 
planted  and  grown  in  the  field,  notes 
are  taken  on  percentage  of  slightly  or 
badly  off-type  plants  and  the  results 
are  published.  This  kind  of  publicity  is 
pretty  rough  on  the  game  of  buying 
worthless  seed  and  selling  it  to  inno¬ 
cent  gardeners. 

Just  to  show  that  good  work  is  ap¬ 
preciated  on  both  sides,  Munn  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  newly  established  New  York  State 
Seed  Association  which  is  made  up  of 
seedsmen. 

*  *  * 

Other  Outlets  for  Vegetables 

Hunt  a  smaller  market  is  what  Whit¬ 
more  and  Richardson  of  Connecticut 
Valley  did  when  they  found  city  out¬ 
lets  all  glutted  up.  Everybody  dumps 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Dealer 
trucks  carry  vegetables  to  little  places 
but  prices  are  usually  a  bit  better.  Re¬ 
sort  sections  are  well  worth  studying 
and  that  is  where  Whitmore  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  turned  their  attention. 

Clean  Boston  boxes,  paper  liners, 
well  washed  celery,  young  tender  sum¬ 
mer  squash  —  in  fact,  well  grown  and 
carefully  sorted  goods  of  many  kinds 
—  enable  these  Yankee  growers  to  do 
better  than  on  the  big  city  markets. 

*  *  * 

Sams  Speaks  Well  of  Chains 

Dick  Sams,  recently  retired  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  hails  from  Clarks- 
ton,  Georgia,  not  far  from  Atlanta  and 
far-famed  Stone  Mountain. 


Bv  PAUL  WORK 

I  haven’t  been  to  see  his  place  yet 
but  I  gather  from  his  pictures  and 
what  he  says  it  might  not  be  wholly 
pleasing  to  Connecticut  Valley  or  Iron- 
dequoit  gardeners.  There  is  a  bit  of 
red  clay  there,  but  Mr.  Sams  makes 
a  go  of  it  and  he  gets  along  with  the 
chain  stores.  He  says  they  have  treat¬ 
ed  him  well,  have  handled  his  goods  on 
narrow  margin,  have  put  his  name  in 
their  big  ads. 

It  pays  them  because  he  puts  the 
right  stuff  behind  his  labels  —  and  he 
uses  labels.  He  says  he  has  to  identi¬ 
fy  his  goods  clear  through  to  the 
housewife. 

He  makes  use  of  a  little  window  car¬ 
ton  that  nicely  carries  a  pound  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Some  such  boxes  are  about 
three  inches  by  eight  but  his  are  around 
five  by  seven  and  he  finds  them  adapt¬ 
ed  to  more  different  sizes  of  tomatoes 
than  the  narrow  ones. 

Training  Tomatoes 

Mr.  Sams  is  quite  a  hand  at  tomato 
growing.  He  finds  that  he  can  save  a 
third  to  a  half  the  cost  of  staking  by 
setting  a  few  heavy  pipes,  stringing 
substantial  wire  on  top  and  then  let¬ 
ting  each  tomato  climb  a  binder  twine 
tied  to  the  wire.  He  puts  two  rows  of 
tomatoes  a  foot  or  a  little  more  apart 
and  then  leaves  a  space  of  five  feet. 
This  way  one  line  of  posts  and  wire 
serves  for  two  rows  of  tomatoes. 

Electric  hotbeds  are  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  He  doesn’t  even  trouble  to  cover 
the  cables  —  just  lets  them  lie  among 
the  pots.  Wonder  what  some  of  our 
electric  people  would  think  of  that? 

“You  can’t  pack  good  stuff  unless 
you  grow  good  stuff.  The  latter  is  still 
a  problem  in  the  South.”  So  says 
Sams.  Maybe  there  is  still  some  truth 
in  it  up  here. 


In  field  testing  seed,  weights  and 
characteristics  of  plants  are  carefully 
recorded. 


THE  WORLD  WITH  A  FEHCE  AROUND  IT 


R.F.D.  . .  .  anywhere  in  America!  A  house  in  among  the  trees  ...  A 
ham  .  .  .  Kind-eyed  cows  grazing  unhurriedly  through  green  pastures 
. .  .  The  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  smell  of  frying  meat  coming  from  the 
kitchen  ...  A  dog  crawling  under  the  porch  .  .  .  Bees  climbing  in  and 
out  of  honeysuckle  .  .  .  Hens  ruffling  their  feathers  in  the  dirt  under 
the  rose  bushes  ...  A  cat  mewing  to  be  let  in  ..  .  And ,  behind  it  all , 
the  broad  fields  and  promise  of  the  abundant  harvest. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  man  and  a 
woman. 

\  x 

Years  ago,  they  were  just  a  couple 

of  children,  living  on  adjoining 
farms.  He  carried  her  McGuffey’s 
reader  and  her  Ray’s  arithmetic  and 
her  tin  dinner  bucket  to  and  from 
the  little  white  schoolhouse.  They 
waded  the  same  snowdrifts,  swung 
on  the  same  grapevines  and  dreamed 
the  same  dreams. 

The  first  years  of  their  married 
life  were  uneventful.  The  same  old 
battle  of  taxes,  mortgage  and  family 
cares.  Now  and  then  old  Doc  Plun¬ 
kett  would  drive  up  in  his  buggy, 
hitch  his  horse  to  a  tree  . .  and,  next 
day,  the  whole  country-side  would 
buzz  with  news  of  another  baby. 


Time  marches  on! 

One  by  one  the  young  robins  flut¬ 
tered  from  the  nest.  But  heartstrings 
hold  longer  than  apron  strings  and 
.  .  .  they  all  come  back.  Whether  for 
a  day  or  a  week,  always  the  rafters 
ring  with  laughter  and  the  old  place 
takes  on  new  life.  Mother  seems 
younger  and,  every  trip,  father  is 
more  and  more  satisfied  with  the  way 
they  are  getting  along. 

John  and  Mary  are  happy.  Hand 
in  hand  they  are  walking  into  the 
sunset  .  .  .  the  West  is  glorious  be¬ 
yond  words!  With  the  help  of  their 
neighbors,  they  have  pushed  through 
the  good-roads  program,  and  the 
highway  in  front  of  the  house  now 
leads  to  everywhere.  They  have 


learned  the  priceless  lesson  of  thrift 
and,  like  millions  upon  millions  of 
other  shrewd  buyers,  have  long 
looked  to  Sears-Roebuck  to  give 
them  the  highest  quality  possible  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

When, it  comes  to  knowing  what 
things  are  worth,  nobody  pulls  the 
wool  over  John’s  and  Mary’s  eyes. 
For  there  is  a  radio  in  the  house  to 
tell  them  the  daily  market  quota¬ 
tions,  and  a  Sears  catalog  on  the 
front  room  table  to  give  them  their 
gauge  of  values. 

★  *  * 

Give  a  man  his  health,  a  few  acres 
of  land,  a  wife  to  stand  by  him 
through  flood  and  drought,  a  few 
good  neighbors  to  share  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  the  habit  of  saving  at 
Sears  .  .  .  give  him  just  that ,  plus 
the  things  that  this  country  alone 
can  offer,  and  you  have  given  him 
THE  WORLD  WITH  A  FENCE  AROUND  IT. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


©  1935  S.  R.  &  Co, 
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#  Rural  Electrification 
Makes  Progress 

LANS  for  extending  more  electric 
lines  to  farms  are  fast  getting  un¬ 
der  way  throughout  Nation.  Good  ex¬ 
ample  of  more  liberal  extension  plans 
is  one  just  announced  by  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Associated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  which  with  its  many  subsid¬ 
iaries  has  operations  in  several  states. 

Under  new  schedule  of  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation,  the 
utility  will  extend  rural  lines  up  to 
440  feet  for  any  customer  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  $2  per  month  minimum  bill.  For 
extensions  between  440  and  660  feet, 
minimum  is  increased  in  steps  until  it 
reaches  a  $3  monthly  minimum.  With 
the  minimum  bill  at  $3  the  company 
will  extend  its  lines  up  to  1320  feet. 
Slightly  additional  charges  are  made 
for  extensions  beyond  this  distance. 

To  illustrate  advantages  of  this  new 
extension  plan,  suppose  there  is  a  line 
of  four  rural  customers  per  mile. 
Formerly  each  customer  had  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  minimum  use  of  $5.94.  Under 
new  plan  this  is  reduced  to  $3,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  half.  Under  old  plan 
customer  would  have  had  to  advance 
part  of  cost  of  line  where  there  were 
less  than  five  customers  per  mile. 
There  is  no  such  cost  under  new  plan. 

Niagara  Hudson  Company,  Central 
Hudson  Company,  and  Rochester 
Power  &  Light  Company  of  New  York 
have  also  announced  new  and  much 
better  rural  line  extension  plans. 

SLANT:  Movement  for  more  and 
cheaper  electric  service  is  general 
throughout  Nation.  Let  it  continue  un¬ 
til  there  is  either  a  power  line  or  a 
good  independent  plant  on  every  good 
American  farm! 


Italy  T ightens  Her  Belt 


N  October  29th,  Italy’s  clock  was 
set  back  twenty  years  by  Musso¬ 
lini’s  war  order  to  citizens,  calling  for 
two  meatless  days  a  week,  with  re¬ 
strictions  on  restaurants,  and  requiring 
all  offices  to  close  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier  to  save  light  and  heat.  Other 
bans  are  certain  to  be  issued  in  near 
future,  as  soon  as  League  of  Nations’ 
collective  boycott  gets  off  to  good 
start.  As  this  is  written,  League  Com¬ 
mittee  is  meeting  in  Geneva  to  set 
definite  date  for  beginning  of  economic 
siege  of  Italy. 

From  League  to  United  States  (and 
other  non-member  nations)  came  im¬ 
portant  letter  other  day,  hinting  that 
help  from  us  in  making  boycott  effec¬ 
tive  would  be  welcome.  Secretary  of 
State  Hull’s  answer  on  October  26th 
reaffirmed  our  policy  of  rigid  and  in¬ 
dependent  neutrality,  but  made  no 
promise  actually  to  back  up  League 
boycott  by  forbidding  Americans  to 
sell  key  products  (which  include  food, 
metals,  chemicals,  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes,  oils)  to  Italy.  From  President 
Roosevelt  on  October  30th,  however, 
came  sharp  condemnation  of  all  trade 
with  belligerents.  President  said  gov¬ 
ernment  is  keeping  strict  watch  on  ex¬ 
ports  to  fighting  nations  and  repeated 
warning  to  United  States  to  shun  war 
trade. 

SLANT:  Only  right  path  for  United 
States  to  follow  is  to  back  up  League’s 
boycott  of  Italy.  Otherwise  we  break 


down  effect  of  League  sanctions  and 
lay  ourselves  open  to  charge  of  “prof¬ 
iteering”  by  sucking  in  Italian  trade 
which  League  members  refuse  to  touch. 
Such  policy  would  only  prolong  con¬ 
flict,  or  might  in  the  end  involve 
Europe  in  a  desperate  Struggle  into 
which  we  would  be  inevitably  drawn 
ourselves. 

In  Ethiopia 

Mussolini’s  armies  are  going  slowly 
forward.  The  rich  Tigre  province  has 
been  annexed,  and  an  Ethiopian  prince 
(traitor  to  his  Emperor)  placed  at  its 
head  as  Italian  puppet  governor.  Ac¬ 
curate  reports  of  military  moves  are 
difficult  to  get,  all  news  being  censored. 

On  the  continent,  important  diplo¬ 
matic  moves  have  been  taking  place. 

1.  Mussolini  agreed  to  withdraw 
17,000  troops  from  Egyptian  frontier, 
where  they  were  too  close  to  British  in¬ 
terests. 

2.  Britain  agreed  to  call  home  some 
of  her  warships  in  Mediterranean, 
if  Italy  would  further  reduce  troops  on 
Egyptian  border  and  if  anti-British 
agitation  in  the  Italian  press  ceased. 
Anti-British  feeling  in  Italy  is  now 
stronger  than  ever  and  British  fleet  is 
being  re-i.nforced  instead  of  reduced. 

3.  France  came  across  with  assur¬ 
ance  which  Britain  has  been  wanting — 
that  in  event  of  unprovoked  Italian  at¬ 
tack  on  British  fleet,  the  French  Navy 
will  come  to  her  help,  also  French  naval 
bases  may  be  used  by  British  ships. 


•  AAA 


Vote  to  Continue  Own  Benefits 

4<TV  O  you  favor  a  com-hog  program 
to  follow  the  1935  program  which 
expires  November  30,  1935?” 

AAA  submitted  that  question  for 
answer,  October  26  and  got  it.  Vote  was 
“Yes”,  6  to  1,  with  over  500,000  farm¬ 
ers  voting.  Number  voting  was  small 
in  comparison  with  total  number  of 
farmers  who  raise  com  and  hogs,  es¬ 
timated  at  4,500,000;  small,  also,  in 
proportion  to  number  of  farmers  in 
America. 

To  place  corn-hog  program  on  more 
permanent  basis,  next  contracts  are 
slated  to  cover  four  years  ahead. 
Wheat  and  other  major  commodities 
will  be  placed  on  same  basis,  finally 
one  contract  will  be  made  to  cover  all 
regular  commodities  on  one  farm  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  separate  contract 
for  each. 

SLANT:  Independent  and  fair  New 
York  Times  states  editorially: 

“AAA  officials  are  elated  (over  com- 
hog  vote) — rest  of  us  wonder  what 
other  result  could  possibly  have  been 
expected. 

“Com-hog  farmers  have  been  getting 
35c  a  bushel  for  com  they  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  and  $15  a  head  for  hogs  they  did 
not  raise.  Prior  to  present  ‘referendum’ 
they  were  flooded  with  propaganda  in 
favor  of  an  affirmative  decision,  ‘pep’ 
meeting  speakers,  county  agents,  offi¬ 
cial  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflets 
informing  them  that  com  and  hog 
prices  would  doubtless  drop  sharply  un¬ 
less  program  were  continued.  .  .  . 

“Referendum  proves  only  one  thing — 
that  proposed  beneficiaries  don’t  ob¬ 
ject  to  it.  What  of  taxpayers  and  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  paying  for  the 
scheme?” 

President  for  Permanent  AAA 

Arriving  home  from  much  needed 
vacation,  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s 


first  acts  was  to  issue  statement  de¬ 
claring  government  intention  to  place 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  “on  a 
long-time  more  permanent  basis”  based 
upon  present  AAA  policies.  Said  the 
President: 

“Already  local  county  studies  are  be¬ 
ing  made  so  as  to  fit  best  program  use 
of  varying  soil  resources  of  county  to 
that  county’s'  share  of  available  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  markets.” 

Mentioned,  was  plan  to  draw  individ¬ 


Speaking  of  Wealth  Distribution 


Warren  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Copyright  1935. 


ual  contracts  for  farmers  covering  all 
crops  instead  of  one  crop  alone. 

SLANT:  Well,  there  you  have  it! 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed  on  plea  that  it  was  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  only,  but  now  it  is  here  to  stay, 
at  least  while  taxes  hold  out.  Complete 
regimentation  by  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  control  is  but  another  name  for 
full  state  socialism. 


#  New  Potato  Control 
Plans  Suggested 

T  N  place  of  Warren  Potato  Control 

Act,  AAA  officials  propose  a  more 
practical  basis  to  help  potato  farmers. 

Suggested  new  plan  includes: 

1.  Payment  of  25  cents  to  farmers 
for  each  100  pounds  of  potatoes  which 
they  withdraw  from  regular  market 
channels  and  dispose  of  for  feed  and 
industrial  purposes,  such  as  manufac¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  and  starch.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  used  on  only  10  per 
cent  of  each  farmer’s  production. 

2.  Same  plan  would  be  put  into  effect 
next  year  if  one-half  potato  dealers  and 
two-thirds  farmers  favor  plan  in  four 
principal  potato  states. 

SLANT :  Hitch  these  ideas  to  intelli¬ 
gent  buying  and  distribution  of  pota¬ 
toes  for  relief  purposes,  and  it  has 
Warren  plan  beat  forty  ways.  All  such 
schemes,  however,  should  be  on  a 
strictly  temporary  basis. 


9  Works  Relief  Speed-Up 


SPEAKING  over  nation-wide  hook  up 
on  October  24th,  President  Roosevelt 
predicted  that  December  1st  will  see 
end  of  Federal  direct  relief  and  that 
more  than  2,000,000  persons  now  on 
dole  will  be  switched  to  works  relief 
payrolls.  President  also  pointed  hope¬ 
fully  to  new  figures  of  Bureau  of 
Labor,  showing  that  during  September 
350,000  persons  got  jobs  in  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

Up  to  October  18th,  only  1,319,733 


persons  (out  of  3,500,000  unemployed) 
had  been  given  jobs  under  government’s 
four  billion  dollar  works-relief  pro¬ 
gram.  Spending  has  been  necessarily 
slow,  as  time  has  been  needed  to  pass 
upon  legality  and  worth  of  projects  for 
which  States  requested  funds.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  however,  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  McCarl  let  loose  WPA  projects 
totaling  a  billion  and  a  half,  and  fur¬ 
ther  projects  are  now  being  endorsed 
at  rate  of  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000 
daily.  Result:  Peak  employment  under 
program  is  expected  this  month. 


Labor  Meets 


JUBILANT  were  labor  leaders  and 
members  at  recent  annual  convention 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Atlantic  City  when  reports  showed  re¬ 
cord  total  membership  of  more  than 
3,000,000  men.  Even  this  large  mem¬ 
bership  is  small  compared  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  39,000,000  wage  earners. 

All  is  not  sweet  in  labor  union  leader¬ 
ship.  Biggest  argument  is  whether  men 
shall  be  organized  according  to  the 
crafts  or  trades  to  which  they  belong, 
as  they  are  mostly  now,  or  in  great 
industrial  unions.  Arjpument  ended  in 
vote,  and  craft  unionists  won. 

Placed  on  record  again  was  resolu¬ 
tion  by  labor  convention  for  30-hour 
week,  five  days  a  week,  and  six-hour 
day.  Organized  labor  pledged  itself  to 
work  for  this  goal. 

Discussing  the  demand  by  American 
trade  unionists  for  an  independent 
political  labor  party,  Mr.  Green  linked 
the  movement  with  the  Communists 
Internationale  and  declared  that  the 
Federation’s  thumbs  are  down  so  far 
as  separate  labor  party  supported  by 
Reds  is  concerned. 

National  Commander  Murphy  of  the 
American  Legion,  who  also  addressed 
the  convention,  called  for  a  united 
front  against  communism,  declaring 
“The  American  Legion  says  that  what¬ 
ever  changes  are  necessary  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  themselves  can  attend  to 
without  interference  from  abroad.  On 
that  front  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  American  Legion  stand 
steadfast!” 

Re-elected  President  of  Federation, 
as  he  has  been  continuously  since  1924, 
was  William  Green. 


*  Too  Much  Gold 
Does  Not  Worry  Him 

TT  OME  from  first  real  vacation  in 

-*■  years  come  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mrs.  Morgenthau,  who  have  been  on 
visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Stopping 
briefly  in  France  on  his  return  trip, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  talked  with  Premier 
Laval  and  was  impressed  with  the 
fight  that  the  Premier  is  making  to 
maintain  peace. 

Not  worried  is  Mr.  Morgenthau 
about  continuous  flow  of  gold  into  the 
United  States.  Said  he:  “We  are  on  a 
cash  basis  and  while  that  status  exists 
we  must  take  the  gold.  This  gold  has 
the  effect  of  balancing  trade.  It  is  not 
being  drawn  from  central  banks.  It  is 
coming  here  for  investment  and  is  an 
indication  that  people  in  Europe  think 
that  this  is  the  best  place  to  invest 
their  money.” 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
flation,  Secretary  Morgenthau  would 
not  give  an  opinion.  “As  conditions 
arise,”  said  he,  “we  will  try  to  meet 
them.  United  States  currency  has  been 
more  stabilized  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try’s  in  Europe  for  the  past  18  months. 
We  can  still  deflate  the  dollar  further 
should  conditions  abroad  require  it.” 

Also  on  the  subject  of  inflation,  Dr. 
George  F.  Warren  and  Frank  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  economists  at  Cornell,  after  recent 
survey  concluded  that  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  rise  of  prices  in  this  coun- 
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try  unless  there  is  a  world-wide  rise  of 
price  in  gold.  Said  they:  “Prices  in  dol¬ 
lars  in  August  were  slightly  more  than 
69  per  cent  above  world  level  of  prices 
in  gold.  Therefore,  no  appreciable  rise 
in  prices  in  this  country  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  a  world-wide  rise  of 
prices  in  gold  occurs.” 

SLANT :  A  few  days  after  his  return, 
Secretary  Morgenthau  met  more  than 
50  Master  Farmers  and  their  wives  and 
families  from  New  York  State.  It 
was  a  re-union  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
Master  Farmer  movement  was  started 
in  New  York  by  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  when  Henry  was  its  publisher,  and 
most  of  the  Master  Farmers  are  his 
old  personal  friends.  He  is  carrying  on 


The  Open  Season 


the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  great 
office  sincerely  and  ably,  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  from  New  York  all 
wish  him  continued  success  and  happi¬ 
ness. 


Fai  m  News 


Poultrymen  Market  Own  Birds 

Latest  move  for  keeping  farmer  con¬ 
trol  of  products  until  marketed  is  co¬ 
operative  selling  of  live  poultry.  New 
service  by  GLF  is  located  at  44-48 
Thompson  Avenue,  West  Washington 
Market,  New  York  City.  Shipping  tags 
are  available  at  nearest  GLF  store. 

SLANT:  Result  of  GLF  Egg  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  justifies  new  step. 
Farmers  began  to  take  better  care  of 
eggs  when  better  eggs  brought  better 
prices.  They  will  do  the  same  with  live 
poultry. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  in  for  Scrubbing 

Solidly  back  of  Federal  drive  to 
squash  poultry  rackets  in  New  York 
and  Jersey  City,  referred  to  in  last 
issue,  are  Mayor  Laguardia  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Markets  William  F.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Jr.,  .of  New  York.  To  end  million 
dollar  annual  tribute,  dealers  in  live 
poultry  in  two  cities  must  get  Federal 
license  and  furnish  information  asked 
for  before  November  25. 

Violation  by  dealers  of  licensing  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  may  bring  fine  -  of  $500 
or  six  months  imprisonment,  and 
where  law  violators  are  frequent  or 
flagrant,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
power  to  revoke  license.  Dealers  op¬ 
posed  enacting  law  on  ground  that  it 
was  discrimination  and  that  all  cities, 
if  any,  should  come  under  law. 

SLANT:  Live  poultry  dealers  must 
look  in  mirror  to  find  causes  of  drastic 
regulation.  They  could  have  cleaned 
own  house  but  didn’t. 

Interstate  Milk  Control  Drifts 

Latest  move  for  State-Federal  coop¬ 
eration  to  control  inter-state  milk  in 
New  York  milk  shed  is  hitting  rough 


weather,  squalls  and  cross  currents. 
Several  groups  of  independents  active¬ 
ly  oppose  plan,  which  opposition,  if 
backed  by  26  per  cent  of  dairymen, 
will  block  it  effectively.  Hearings  will 
not  be  called  by  Commissioner  Ten 
Eyck  until  there  is  evidence  of  con¬ 
siderable  desire  and  agreement  among 
producers  and  plan  will  not  be  put 
into  effect  unless  75  per  cent  of  dairy¬ 
men  affected  favor  it. 

SLANT:  State  milk  control  laws 
cannot  be  10-0  per  ceitt  enforced  with¬ 
out  control  of  interstate  milk.  Oppon¬ 
ents  of  proposal  (outlined  on  page  9  of 
October  26  American  Agriculturist) 
who  have  no  better  plan  to  propose, 
are  by  inference  at  least,  fighting  for 
repeal  of  State  control  laws.  Is  that 
what  you  want? 

Frazier-Lemke  Act  Still  Unconstitu¬ 
tional 

Revised  by  last  Congress  to  meet 
Supreme  Court’s  objection,  Frazier- 
Lemke  Act  again  hits  snag  when  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  Judges  Major  and 
Briggle  of  Illinois  say  “It’s  still  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

Law  provided  that  farmers,  hard 
pressed  by  creditors,  could  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  farm  for  three  years  under 
court’s  supervision  by  paying  just 
rental  to  court,  to  be  used  for  taxes 
and  reduction  of  indebtedness,  and  at 
end  of  term  regain  farm  by  paying 
indebtedness.  If  unable  to  pay,  credi¬ 
tors  could  demand  sale  of  farm  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
will  again  render  final  verdict. 


This  and  That 


They  Pay  as  They  Go 

Not  a  single  Quaker  has  been  on  the 
relief  rolls  during  the  six-year  depres¬ 
sion.  Reason:  It’s  a  Quaker  principle 
to  live  down  to  their  means  and  not 
run  into  debt. 

Think  of  their  Figures! 

Cheer  up,  you  fat  men  and  women! 
You  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet  to 
break  the  record.  Pedro  Cardoso, 
world’s  fattest  man,  died  in  Argentina 
recently  weighing  638  pounds.  Another 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Lambert  living 
in  England  in  1809,  was  unable  to  get 
his  waist  line  down.  He  weighed  739 
pounds. 

On  medical  records  is  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  man  who  lived  in  1798,  grew  to  be 
7’  8”  tall  and  weighed  more  than  1,000 
pounds. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


Metropolitan 

Lawrence  Tibbett  in  magnificent 
voice,  with  a  fine  variety  of  selections. 


PH  ILCO  38F 

( Illustrated  ) 

For  standard  American 
broadcasts,  this  handsome 
Console  is  the  ideal  set  for 
unwired  homes  !  Latest  fea¬ 
tures,  including  long-life  A 
Power  Unit  and  “Plug-in” 
B  and  C  Power  Unit  with 
one  simple  connection.  Full- 
sized,  floor-type  cabinet  of 
latest  design.  Complete 
with  batteries. 


PHILCO  3 8 B 

An  attractive  Baby  Grand 
with  outstanding  features  of 
the  38F.  Three-tone,  satin- 
finished  cabinet.  Complete 
with  batteries. 
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New  1936  Battery-Operated 


PHILCO  offers  the  finest  possible  radio  for  the  money. 

Prove  it  for  yourself.  Examine  this  new  1936  Battery- 
Operated  Philco  at  your  nearest  Philco  dealer’s.  Test  it  for 
tremendous  power,  clear,  natural  tone  and  unexcelled  recep¬ 
tion  of  standard  American  broadcasts.  Hear  it  bring  in  police 
calls,  aircraft  and  amateur  stations.  Note  its  cabinet  beauty. 
THEN  compare  its  price!  And  remember  also  that  Philco 
furnishes  the  lowest  cost  battery-set  operation  in  all  radio  I 


TUNE  IN  FOREIGN  PROGRAMS  !  See  and  hear  the 

amazing  new  Battery-Operated  Philcos  that  bring  you  thrilling 
programs  from  overseas  —  plus  greater  enjoyment  of  long  and 
short-wave  American  broadcasts.  Your  choice  of  four  distinctive 
models — each  with  built-in  All-wave  Aerial  System — $64.95  up. 

LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE— EASY  TERMS  ! 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or 


The  Iron  Duke 

George  Arliss  in  the  role  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  good  supporting 
cast. 

The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife 

Janet  Gaynor  and  Henry  Fonda  try 
life  on  the  old  barge  canal,  but  finally 
are  drawn  baek  to  the  farm. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


Life  with  Father  Clarence  Day 

One  of  the  recent  Books  of  the 
Month.  Witty  enough  to  make  readers 
laugh  aloud  as  they  read,  but  also  a 
sound  interpretation  of  human  life. 

These  Elder  Rebels 

Helen  Abbott  Beals 

Dad  and  Mother  strike  out  for  them¬ 
selves  when  their  children  are  grown. 
Excellent  story  and  delightful  reading. 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester.  N.  H. 

BEAUCAI  RE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington.  Vt, 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave..  Springfield.  Mass. 


Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 

MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  H.Y. 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

R0SKIN  BROS..  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and 
purpose  —  Battery,  32-Volt,  All-Electric 
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Osborndale  Farm 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

From  one  day  to  six  months  old , 
from  proven  sire s,  out  of  dams 
with  proven  breeding. 

RAY  DUBOIS  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 

ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

WELL-BRED,  GOOD  TYPE,  FROM  RECORD  DAMS 

For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 


20  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  blood  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

I.  .1.  LO  NERGAN,  Homer,  IV.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Man  O’  War  King  of  Clubs,  No.  690794.  One  of  the 
most  promising  young  sires  in  the  First  Ulster  Co. 
Holstein  Bull  Association. 

Herd  Average  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking  — 
1931 -’32  13779  lbs.  milk  442.8  lbs.  fat 
1932. '33  12293  lbs.  milk  423.6  lbs.  fat 

1933- ’34  12940  lbs.  milk  458.5  lbs.  fat 

1 934 -  '35  13357  lbs.  milk  465.4  lbs.  fat 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOT  New  Paltz,  W.  Y. 

SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTSMEN  &  SON 
Cortland  R.  F.  D.  3  New  York 


Sired  by  a  1218-lb.  son  of  a  cow  that 
•  made  over  30,000  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 

He  is  a  grandson  of  May  Walker 

Ilftlef  AIM  0llle  Homestead.  Who  was  U.  S. 

It JlJH  Butter  Champion  for  5  years, 

with  1523-lbs.  butter  in 
365  days  from  over 

IsfHygS  3I’000  lbs-  milk- 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 

Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

Newfield  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


OffoY  from  our  accredited  and 
l/IJcf  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 


High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 


RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandviilc  Otsego  County  New  York 


Smithome  Farm Holstein-Friesian 

BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  27.  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  C.  T.  A.  Record  12925  lbs.  milk, 
483.2  lbs.  fat  @  4  yrs.  Sire  is  grandson  of  Car¬ 
nation  Prince  and  1000  lb.  Daughter  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Dam  C.T.A.  Record  15215  lbs.  milk,  463.9 
lbs.  fat  @  2  yrs. 

SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Maynard  L.  Smith  R.  F.  D.  1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

IIIlTing  SHORTHORNS = 

Milk:  8000  lbs.  to  10,000  lbs.  testing  4%  to 
4.8%  butterfat. 

Beef:  500  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  of  dressed  beef 
when  12  to  16  months  old. 


SOME  people  respect  one  thing— 
others  something  else.  I  would  like 
to  present  something  which  I  think  de¬ 
serves  respect  or  admiration  and  that 
is  a  breeding  ewe  in  good  condition  that 
has  grown  on  grass,  166  pounds  of 
lambs  from  May  first  to  October  fourth. 
We  saw  her  the  other  day  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  along  with  another  admirable  ewe 
which  I  think  also  teaches  a  lesson. 
This  latter  ewe  is  old — at  least  eleven 
years.  Last  spring,  about  two  weeks 
before  lambing,  this  ewe  got  down  and 
was  unable  to  get  up  with  Pre  Partur¬ 
ient  Anemia.”  Fortunately  this  ewe,  al¬ 
though  down,  did  not  lose  heart  and 
continued  to  eat — she  consumed  a  lot 
of  oats  that  were  fed  to  her  three 
times  a  day.  She  finally  lambed  and 
managed  to  get  on  her  feet  and  raised 
her  lamb  to  a  weight  of  seventy  pounds, 
when  it  was  sold  for  $8.00. 

Both  of  these  ewes  teach  a  lesson — 
the  first  ewe  was  young  and  vigorous 
and  the  winter  feeding  and  methods  us¬ 
ed  were  satisfactory  for  her.  She  was 
able  to  build  herself  and  her  unborn 
lambs  all  winter  as  well  as  grow  her 
fleece  on  the  nourishment  she  was  re¬ 
ceiving.  But  this  old  ewe  should  have 
been  noticed  and  placed  with  a  smaller 
flock  where  she  would  not  have  been 
crowded  away  from  the  racks  and 
should  also  have  been  given  additional 
and  more  concentrated  feed.  It  has  been 
stated  that  probably  forty  per  cent  of 
the  foetal  development,  by  weight, 
takes  place  within  the  last  month. 
Therefore  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
foetus  took  most  of  the  nutrients  at 
the  expense  of  the  ewe’s  body. 

*  *  * 

This  time  of  year  is  the  transition 
period  from  fall  to  winter  and  may 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor.  Mgr.  Worton.  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


yista  Grande 

Offers  Production  Bred 

One  a  year  and  one-half,  ready  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice.  Sired  by  Fernald  of  Wilburton,  a  great 
bull  and  out  of  Fillmore  of  Alleta.  Record 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  testing  better  than  4% 
over  a  four  year  period. 

The  other  is  six  months  old  Sired  by  Strath- 
glass  Browndee  whose  dam.  Strath  glass  Betty 
Brown,  is  the  best  daughter  of  the  famous 
Barclay  Betty.  Betty  Brown  has  a  three  year 
old  record  14,337  lbs.  of  milk,  556  lbs.  fat 
and  she  is  out  of  Daisy  of  Vista  Grande. 
Record  to  date,  180  days,  7,000  lbs.  milk. 

Priced  right. 

Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


easily  be  a  trying  time  for  the  ewe 
flock.  Breeding  ewes  often  lose  in 
weight  at  this  season  of  the  year  as 
too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  the 
feeding  value  of  frozen  pastures.  Gen¬ 
uine  bluegrass  is  different  from  much 
of  the  native  grass — bluegrass  will 
cure  on  the  stem  and  retain  the  feed¬ 
ing  substance  after  a  freeze — but  my 
experience  with  June  grass  is  that  it 
has  little  value  after  a  few  hard  frosts. 
Ewes  should  he  gaining  preparatory  to 
breeding  season  and  continuously  until 
lambing  time.  Ewes  can  be  grazed  and 
fed  some  supplementary  feed  in  the 
form  of  grain  in  troughs  placed  in  the 
field.  The  old  idea  with  mutton  breeds 
of  sheep  has  been  that  rains  after  Oc¬ 
tober  first  were  of  no  benefit  to  the 
sheep  and  this  is  reasonable.  Ewes  of 
fine  wool  breeding  or  well  graded  up 
can  stand  much  more  weather.  Good 
dry  quarters,  free  from  drafts,  into 
which  ewes  can  go  or  be  driven  in  wet, 
cold  fall  weather  are  best. 

Experimental  work  along  the  line  of 
length  of  bucking  season  shows  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  shorten  the  season  too 
much.  Out  in  Montana  W.  E.  Joseph 
found  that  the  minimum  season  for 
ewes  two  years  old  or  over  is  35  and 
preferably  40  days — for  yearlings  40 
days  and  preferably  45  days.  Ewes 
come  in  heat  at  intervals  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  days  and  time  should  be  given 
for  three  services  especially  with  young 
ewes.  The  practice  of  keeping  the  ram 
away  from  the  ewe  flock  one  half  the 
time  is  a  good  idea.  A  sheep  or  two  for 
company  for  the  ram  when  he  is  penned 
off  is  desirable.  The  ram  should  be  well 
fed  and  not  allowed  to  get  down  in 
condition. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Meridale  Farms  can  offer  ten  or  a  dozen  bulls  ol 
Island  breeding.  10  months  old  and  soon  ready  for 
service  —  at  farmers'  prices. 

Commercial  cows  can  be  supplied  on  short  notice,  in 
car-load  lots  or  small  groups.  Tuberculin  tested, 
Blood  tested. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Accredited  Herd. 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  — 
1  New  York  — ~~ 


IERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  —  470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SH0DACK,  N.  Y, 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  Far  IMS 

ERSEYS 

Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Buy  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin 
coins.  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


TVDC1TVC  RAISE  YOUR  TEST  WITH 
IE| XI9L  JL  9  SYBIL  GAMBOGE 

BREEDING. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  1  18606. 
BULL  CALVES  Approved  Herd  No.  63. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

plmdale  Farm  Jerseys 

L-J  Six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS.  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Jereey*Bul) 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

ROY  L.  B1ELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  — 

Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

SONS  OF  KING  HENRY  STAR. 

Blood  Tested  —  From  good  record  dams. 

Herd  Test  Records. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


0akhFuarrf,I  Ayrshires... 

SOME  GOOD  PRODUCING  FRESH  COWS.  A 
NUMBER  OF  CHOICE  FALL  CALVING  COWS 
AND  A  FINE  LOT  OF  FALL  CALVING  HEIFERS 
ARE  NOW  IN  OFFER  AT  $150.00  EACH. 
FULLY  ACCREDITED. 

Guy  0.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.t 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  START  AT  $25.00. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Owned  by  Roy  and  Stanley  Bardwell  of  Tully,  these  animals  won  first  for 
Onondaga  County  at  Syracuse  as  a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  herd. 
The  four  cows  averaged  to  produce  14,245  pounds  of  milk  and  543.7  pounds 
of  fat.  At  the  extreme  right  is  “Inka  Ella”,  the  winner  of  the  butterfat 

contest  at  the  Fair. 


Sheep  Notes 

By  Mark  J.  Smith 
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HOBBY  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Well  bred  bulls,  fine  type  and  conformation. 

Specially  priced  to  sell. 

E.  J.  BARRETT  154  E.  STATE  STREET 

Proprietor  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


I  McDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637  —12,602  lbs.  milk, 
745  lbs.  fat.  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.  R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 


Benayr  Ruth  Becky  of  Benayr  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  H.  She  was  milking  over 
fifty  pounds  a  day  when  photographed  three  months  after  freshening. 


For  Advertising  Rates  hJErSmt. 
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P.  0.  Box  44 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 

Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R..  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire's  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk,  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansville,  New  York 

WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD,  NEW  YORK. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY.  <£  ‘JfiA 
coming  one  year,  ton  type  O  W 

DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  nme'wdlyori<x’ 

MAPLE  LANE  FAR1VIS 
Kingston,  N,  Y. 

A  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

-----  GUERNSEYS  - — 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A  R.  COWS 

AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 

HAMPSHIRES 

3  RAMS  AND  12  BRED  EWES, 
REGISTERED  J.  C.  PENNEY  BREEDING. 

BROWN  SWISS 

BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  RECORDS. 

rnDECT  CAPMQ  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKLol  rAKIVlO  County,  New  York 

Canadian  Black  Mink 

1  am  offering  5  pedigreed  females  and  3  proven  sires 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportun. 
Ity  for  one  wishing  to  get  started  breeding  Mink 
for  pelting. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTEL 

G ypsumview  Stock  Farm 

So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R-  D,  1, 

New  York  Basom,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys  W  anted 

If  you  have  Guernsey  cattle  for  sale 
communicate  with 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered 

Shropshire  Rams 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

6  Yearlings — One  two-year-old.  and  one  5. 

Also  ram  and  ewe  lambs. 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

Ludlowville,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 

_  mm  Amber  $4.20,  Buckwheat  $4.20. 

|0|  No*  <,repa'c*’  10  lbs-  white  ex- 

W  tracted  post  paid  $1.50.  Money- 

Jr  back  guarantee.  Honey  is  the 

F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Brookvale  Farms 

Jerefords 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Foundation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al- 
™  ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
~  write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 

Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  :  :  Massachuetsts 

Shropshire  Sheep 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Start  a  Fine  Flock 
or  Improve  any  Flock  with 

BUTTAR  BRED  EWES.  RAMS,  LAMBS. 

Greatwood  Herd  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  VERMONT. 

PURE  VERMONT 

HONEY 

NO.  1  CLOVER  COMB  HONEY, 
per  case  of  28  sections,  $6.00.  Half  cases.  $3.00. 

5  lb.  pails  90c.  Buckwheat,  80c.  Prepaid. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

J.  H.  CLARK  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS.  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  $3.00  per  bu. 
Evergreen  Nursery  Trees,  4  Ft.  $1.00 

PERCHERON  BROOD  MARES 
1700  lbs.  Each  $175  each 

State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 
JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

LANGSTON  FARM 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Herd  and  Show  Bull 

Prospects  For  Sale 

LANGSTON  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  BREEDING  EWES 
Hampshire  D  LAMBS  and  RAMS 

Good  stock  at  right  prices. 

Allamuchy  Farms 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

HAY  andSTRAW 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonardsville,  New  York 

For  /%  f  n  Pi0s 

Sale:  IB  1  I  and 

Choice  v/#  1®  V/#  Shoals 

ALSO  CHOICE  FEEDING  PIGS. 

FARMERS’  PRICES. 

GEORGE  SASSMAN,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

RSSJ  TURKEYS 

Excellent  breeders  and  market  birds. 
Write,  wire  or  visit  our  farm. 

THYGESEN  BROS.  S£5F“” 

Watrh  Thic  Qnapp  The  following  are  changing 

J  waiui  I  nib  dpdie  their  ads  in  this  issue. 

Arnold  Brothers.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
PAGE  12  w.  J.  Brew  &  Sons,  Bergen.  N.  Y. 

James  S.  Morse.  Levaima.  N.  Y. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

PAGE  13  J.  H.  Clark,  West  Pawlet.  Vt. 

F.  W.  LeSser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Knechtel,  Basom,  N,  T. 

Horses  and  Cows 

- - -  FOR  SALE  — - — - - 

We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  C0CKEREL8 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19U 

" The  Stratn  Brrd  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always.”' 

B.  IV.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
4 '4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  24  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this 
kind  and  offer  you  pedigreed  cockerels  with  gen- 

Ierations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  breed¬ 
ing.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  C.  of  C.  181. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  F.  1.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS.  1933-1934 

World’s  Champion  Ten  Storrs  3028  eggs,  3107  pts. 
.  •  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13,529  pts.  .  .  , 
World’s  R.O.P.  Record  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  ms. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 


Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Rauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  in 
every  Kauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 


cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Martivic\  Quality 
S.  €.  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Cockerels 


R.O.P.  —  CERTIFIED  —  UNBANDED. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A.,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Gove  Strain 
For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


! 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
Kill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with  the 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Sold  in  Ready -Mixed 
or  Powder  Form.  Results  or  money  back. 
Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  ineffective  imita¬ 
tions.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


k-b.-o 

KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


CUP  COWS  this 

easy,  better  may 


STEWART 

ELECTRIC  - 

Clipmaster 

Clipped  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac¬ 
teria  count.  Quickly  cleaned 
by  simply  wiping  with  damp 
cloth.  Good  dairy  practice 
requires  cow  clipping.  Some 
states  demand  it.  Clipmaster 
is  the  fastest,  coolest,  easiest- 
to-use  clipper  ever  made. 
Smaller  EASY-GRIP  hand- 


m 
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mm, 


mgl  SMALLER 

/mm  sr 

HANDLE 


7Q®  MORE 
i  O/0  POWER 


piece  only  2  inches  thick  contains  powerful  motor. 
Perfect  balance.  Air-cooled.Ball-bearing.Only$16.95 
for  110  volts  AC  or  DC.  Other  voltages  $2.00  ad¬ 
ditional.  Slightly  higher  West  of  Denver.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  5664  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago,  111.45  Years  MakingQuauty  Products. 


If  your  cows  f  ail  to  breed , 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
Box  197  ....  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


and  FUR  WORK! 

We’ll  teach  yon  at  home  in  yonr  spare  time  to 
make  Genuine  Leather  for  harness,  belts,  etc. 

Tan  furs  soft  and  pliable.  Quickly  learned.  Make 
up  furs  into  vests,  rugs,  scarfs,  gloves.  Learn 
Krome-Tarming, remarkable  new  bomeprocess. 

Save  money.  Make  money  doing  tanning  and 
fur  work  for  others.  Open  your  own  tannery! 

FDrF  DAOIf  Send  now  for  this  free 
r  rent  DUUfV  illustrated  booklet. 

No  cost.  Write  for  your  copy  TODAY . 

Northwestern  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  T-408  Omaha, 


GUARANTEED  Chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 
Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  Free.  CARLTON  TOBACCO  COM- 
PA  NY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FOX  TRAPPING.  Best  Sets.  For  Sale.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


TRAPS,  SNARES,  BAITS,  scents,  snowshoes,  complete 
trapping  equipment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free 

catalog.  Howe  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 

It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Master  Farmers 

Shake  Hands  With  President 


PROMPTLY  accepted  was  Mrs. 

Roosevelt’s  invitation  to  New  York 
State  Master  Farmers,  their  wives  and 
families,  to  visit  the  White  House  this 
fall.  The  invitation  was  given  at  the 
Master  Farmer  banquet  last  February 
when  Governor  Lehman  found  it  im¬ 
possible  at  the  last  moment  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  on  short  notice, 
took  his  place  and  presented  the 
medals.  Since  1928,  when  President 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor,  gave  the  first 
medals  to  New  York  State  Master 
Farmers,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  never 
missed  a  Master  Farmer  banquet. 

On  October  25,  forty-three  Master 
Farmer  families,  as  well  as  Editor  Ed 
and  Mrs.  Eastman  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  American  Agriculturist  staff, 
in  all  120  people,  were  greeted  by  the 
President  in  the  executive  offices  at 
the  White  House. 

The  President  visited  with  us  inform¬ 
ally  and  invited  us  to  stroll  through 
the  White  House  and  its  grounds.  The 
South  Lawn,  which  we  could  see  from 
the  executive  office  windows,  was  re- 


New  'fork  State  Master  Farmers  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  while  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  was  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Naturally  the  group 
would  consider  no  trip  to  Washington 
complete  without  a  call  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  He  greeted  us  in 
his  office  and  spoke  briefly  about  his 
farm  and  about  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Most  of  the  Master  Farmers  drove  to 
Washington  on  Thursday,  many  stop¬ 
ping  at  historic  Gettysburg,  where  the 
deciding  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was 
fought.  A  few  came  by  train  and  one, 
at  least,  took  to  the  air  and  flew  from 
'"-.v  York  to  the  Capitol.  The  1934 
group  took  the  blue  ribbon  with  a  per¬ 
fect  attendance.  Between  friendly 
calls,  we  visited  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving,  (our  driver  said  they 
didn’t  give  out  samples  of  money  on 
Friday)  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  A  considir- 
able  number  stayed  in  Washington  over 
Saturday  to  see  Arlington  Cemc‘ 
and  Mt.  Verne  x 


ferred  to  by  the  President  as  “the  back¬ 
yard.”  He  told  us  that  President  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  used  to  pasture  his  cows 
and  sheep  there,  and  that  when  some 
recent  excavating  was  done  to  enlarge 
the  White  House  kitchens,  an  old  stone 
watering  trough  and  several  stalls  were 
unearthed  bearing  President  Jackson’s 
initials  and  the  date  when  they  were 
installed. 

Although  handshaking  is  no  longer 
considered  a  part  of  the  President’s 
duties,  the  rule  was  repealed  for  the 
occasion  and  everyone,  from  oldest  to 
youngest,  went  away  with  a  hearty 
hand  clasp. 

Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
President’s  invitation  to  see  the  White 
House.  Not  the  least  interesting  spot 
was  the  State  Dining  Room,  where  we 
found  a  bountiful  lunch  awaiting  us. 

During  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
the  Master  Farmers  “did”  Washington. 
At  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  were  greeted  by 
Secretary  Wallace.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Farmer,  of  which  the 
Secretary  is  editor-on-leave, 
was  the  second  farm  paper 
to  name  Master  Farmers. 

At  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  office,  Neigh¬ 
bor  Bill  Myers  introduced 
us  to  the  men  who  have 
worked  with  him  so  effec¬ 
tively  to  make  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  one 
of  the  outstanding  helps  to 
farmers.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  the  group,  we  found  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  George 
Lamb,  who  has  tem¬ 
porarily  deserted  the 
farm  which  he  still 
owns,  to  head  the 
Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives  at  Springfield. 

Except  for  the 
past  two  years,  all 


Taster  "'armers  who,  with  members 
of  their  families,  took  the  trip  are : 

Class  of  1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  B.  Clark,  Chenango  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Fyffe,  Delaware  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Young,  Cattaraugus  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  A.  Prole,  Genesee  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Clements,  Sullivan  Co. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Talmage,  Suffolk  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Nichols,  Wyoming  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  C.  Burritt,  Monroe  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fallon,  Franklin  Co.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Gordon,  Schoharie  Co. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  J.  Young,  Chautauqua 
Co.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Boice,  Columbia  Co.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Marquart,  Erie  Co. ;  Mr 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Forward,  Onondaga  Co.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Fife,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  S.  Myers,  Schoharie  Co. : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Morris,  Schuyler  Co. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  King,  Seneca  Co.  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  A.  Mott,  Tompkins  Co. 

1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Riley,  Cayuga  Co.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Lamb,  Madison  Co. ;  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  George  B.  LaMont,  Orleans  Co. ;  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Fred  Hollowed,  Yates  Co.;  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Peter  Vercrouse,  Oswego  Co.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Humphreys. 
Oneida  Co. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard 
Hincher,  Monroe  Co. ;  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Ameele,  Wayne  Co. 

1931 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Call.  Gene¬ 
see  Co.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Hubbard,  Oswego  Co. ;  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Roy  L.  Bielby,  Oneida  Co. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orrin  Ross,  Lewis 
Co. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Burn¬ 
ham,  Cortland  Co. 

1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Y.  DeWolfe. 
Madison  Co. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Culbertson,  Livingston  Co. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Emerich, 
Albany  Co. ;  Mrs.  Harold  Simon¬ 
son,  Nassau  Co. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Torrey,  Genesee  Co. 

1934 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt 
G.  Crowell,  Ulster  Co.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Pringle,  Chautauqua  Co.  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Floyd,  Rockland  Co. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  C.  McGreg¬ 
or.  Broome  Co. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  K.  Silsby, 
Niagara  Co.  ;  Mr-,  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  McNair, 
Broome  Co. 


Secretary  Morgenthau 


Governor 


The  President 


Secretary  of  Agricul- 


“Bill”  Myers 


ture  Wallace. 


Master  Farmers  Visit  These  Men 


BECAUSE  LEADING  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATIONS  AND  POULTRY 
MEN  have  proved  sufficient  Vita¬ 
min  A  will  (1)  Lower  your  mortal¬ 
ity  rate.  (2)  Increase  the  weight  of 
your  birds.  (3)  Build  up  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  colds,  roup,  bronchitis, 
etc.  (4)  Maintain  weight  of  layers, 
and  increase  production. 

Remember — Alfalfa  and  yellow 
corn  will  not  provide  enough  of 
this  urgently  needed  Vitamin  A. 
But— CLOTRATED  FEEDS  WILL. 
And  you  know,  too,  how  rich 
CLOTRATED  FEEDS  are  in  the 
necessary  Vitamin  D. 

CLO-TRATE  Is  made  under  the  Bar- 
then  process  (U.S.  Patent  1984858).  It 
is  fully  guaranteed.  For  best  results, 
specify  CLO-TRATE  for  your  mashes. 


HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLOTRATED  FEEDS 


ARE  MORE  DEPENDABLE 


Here  is  the  biggest  electric  ANIMAL 
CLIPPER  bargain  ever  offered.  Now  you 

can  get  a  genuine  Andie  —  the  original  single 
unit  clipper  —  at  the  lowest  price  In  history. 
The  Andie  is  easier  to  operate— its  weight  resta 
on  the  animal  ae  you  guide  it  with  the  form  fitting 
handle.  Has  a  more  powerful,  fan  cooled  and  dust 
sealed  motor  —  no  shafts  or  stands.  Blades  run  on  hard¬ 
ened  steel  roller  bearings  —  are  quickly  interchangeable  for  clip¬ 
ping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs, etc. TheAndis  is  the  choice  of  lead¬ 
ing  Dairymen,  Army  Posts,  Hunt  Clubs,  and  Breeders  everywhere. 


Low  Cost  Operation  i!  A  Battery  Runs  It! 


You  can  run  an  Andis  all  day  for  a  few  cents.  There  is  a  model 
for  every  current:  Standard  110  volt  AC  or  DC, only  $17.60.  Models 
for  6  v.  storage  battery,  9  v.  DeLavel  Unit,  82  v.  light  plant,  220  v. 

High  Line,  $2  extra.  20  feet  of 
unbreakable  rubber  -  covered 
cord  regular  equipment. 
Send  only  $1  (specify  volt- 

Money-Back  Guarantee  balance  (we  payP  postage)  or 

get  your  Andis  from  your 
Dealer.  Give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  10  days.  If  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept.  A-12-L  Racine,  WIs. 


10  DaysTrial 


Mineral  compound 

FOR  HORSES  U 

Mineral  Remedy  Co., 
451  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS  —  Factory  rebuilt  new  machine 
guarantee,  big  savings.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  get 
FKEE  RINGS  for  your  separator,  any  make  or  size. 
See  your  ANKER-HOLT H  dealer  or  write  Box  738. 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


CATTLE 


J  erseys 

.  . .  For  Successful 
Dairying 

An  increasing  number  of  dairymen  in 
your  community  are  finding  Jerseys 
their  best  investment  in  satisfying  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  richer  milk. 
Bigger  Checks  —  Greater  Profits. 
For  information  write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR.  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beer  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  r 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS- 


Wo  T  T  U  for  list  of  high  record  Holstein 
TV  I  1  L  hulls.  WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF 
CONTROL,  STATE  CAPITOL,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 
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New  York  Completes 
First  TB  Test 

THE  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  un¬ 
der  the  accredited  herd  plan  in  New 
York  State  began  in  the  early  months 
of  1919.  From  the  beginning,  it  was 
the  goal  of  the  department  to  complete 
the  initial  testing  during  the  year  1935, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  announce  that 
this  great  undertaking  was  completed 
about  October  1st,  practically  on 
schedule  time.  All  cows  in  the  state 
have  had  at  least  one  tuberculin  test. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  32  of  the 
62  counties  in  the  state  have  reduced 
infection  to  below  .5  of  1  per  cent  and 
these  counties  are  recorded  as  Modified 
Accredited.  Within  the  near  future,  it 
is  expected  that  15  additional  counties 
will  be  able  to  qualify  as  Modified  Ac¬ 
credited  counties,  leaving  15  which,  by 
reducing  infection  to  less  than  .5  of  1 
per  cent,  will  be  modified  accredited  on, 
or  before,  December  31,  1936.  At  that 
time  the  state  will  be  fully  accredited 
on  schedule  time  as  set  many  years  ago. 

Area  Plan  Wins  Fight 

In  1919,  the  department  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
more  than  2,000,000  cattle  in  62  coun¬ 
ties.  The  number  of  cows  having  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  high,  making  the  problem 
in  New  York  State  the  greatest  of  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

From  the  beginning,  the  township- 
area  method  of  testing  has  been  ad¬ 
hered  to,  together  with  a  plan  and  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  for  each  of  the  62  coun¬ 
ties,  and  this  procedure  has  produced 
the  necessary  results.  Splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  campaign  has  been  received 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  County  Boards  of  Super¬ 
visors,  Tuberculosis  Committees,  Health 
Officers,  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Grange, 
Breeders’  Associations,  veterinarians 
and  the  farmers  themselves,  all  of 
which  has  resulted  in  progress  and  in 
decreasing  the  number  of  cattle  to  be 
initially  tuberculin  tested  during  the 
past  year. 

From  1919  to  the  present  time,  937,- 
770  tuberculous  animals  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  as  the  result  of  the  official  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  and  have  been  slaughtered 
under  veterinary  supervision.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  department  records  showed 
that  157,023  herds,  representing  1,943,- 
404  cattle,  were  operating  under  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan.  Of  this  number, 
113,318  herds,  representing  1,324,033 
cattle  are  listed  as  “accredited.”  The 
number  of  herds  which  have  passed  one 
or  two  successful  tests  are  31,918,  com¬ 
prising  471,474  cattle. 

Retests  Made  Rapidly 

At  the  present  time  a  large  force  of 
veterinarians — State,  Federal,  County, 
Temporary  Federal  and  Federal  per 
diem — are  devoting  their  time  to  the 
retesting  of  herds  which  had  reactors 
on  the  last  test  and  to  applying  the 
accrediting  test  to  herds  which  have 
passed  one  or  two  successful  tests. 
Each  veterinarian  is  assigned  to  a  zone 
made  up  of  one  or  more  townships. 
Under  this  plan,  a  greater  number  of 
herds  can  be  retested  more  promptly 
and  more  economically,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  department  to  have 
every  retest  in  the  state  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  close  of  the  present  calen¬ 
dar  year. 

During  the  calendar  year  1934,  160,- 
000  tuberculosis  animals  were  revealed 
and  slaughtered.  During  the  present 
calendar  year  about  70,000  will  be 
slaughtered,  and  during  the  calendar 
year  1936,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  will  be  killed. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  present  plan 
of  the  department  should  result  in  the 
accreditation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1936. 


Entire  Truck  Industry  Gains  31% 

But  INTERNATIONAL  GAINS 


Here  is  wonderful  proof 
of  the  steadily  rising  popularity  of 
International  Trucks.  International 
new-truck  registrations  the  first 
eight  months  of  1935  are  69  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  1934. 
The  entire  truck  industry  together 
gained  31  per  cent.  No  other  lead¬ 
ing  truck,  regardless  of  size  or  price, 
equals  International’s  gain. 

Truck  users  have  learned  from 


years  of  experience  that  International 
delivers  extra  value.  The  rising  tide 
of  demand  is  for  INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks  because  here  is  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  truck  investment.  When  you  buy 
trucks,  be  guided  by  what  experi¬ 
enced  users  know. 

Call  on  the  International  branch 
or  dealer  and  see  the  trucks.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration.  Sizes  for  all 
loads  from  ^-ton  up. 


69% 

Figures  based  on 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  Data 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“  Vyv 


International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (.incorporated) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Popular  Half -Ton 
International  Model  C-1 

At  the  left  is  the  Half-Ton,  6-cylinder 
International  Model  C-1.  Complete  with 
handy  pick-up  body,  as  shown,  for  $530, 
f.  o.b.  factory.  Model  C-1  comes  in  113- 
in.  and  125-in.  wheelbases.  Panel,  can¬ 
opy-top  express,  and  attractive  station- 
wagon  bodies  also  available.  The  113-in. 
wheelbase  chassis  is  priced  at 


*400 


f.o-b. 

factory 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


SWINE 


PIGS  -  -  PIGS '  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white.  6  to  7  wk.  old.  @  $4.50  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

TOP  QUALITY  CHESTER  &  YO R KSH  I R E  —  BER K- 
SHIRE  &  0.1. C.  —  DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
-6-7  WKS.  OLD  $3.75;  8-9  WKS.,  $4.00;  10  WKS. 
EXTRAS  $4.50  EACH.  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

Tel.  1085, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


PIG  AND  SHOAT  HEADQUARTERS 

Small  orders  crated  for  express  shipment.  Truck  loads 
delivered  Pa. .  N.  Y. ,  N.  J. ,  Conn. ,  reasonable.  Pigs,  6 
to  8  weeks,  $4.50  each.  Shoats  30  lbs.,  $6.,  40  lbs.,  $7. 
All  breeds.  Mostly  P.  China-llerkshire  cross.  Please 
state  second  choice,  size  and  breed  for  more  prompt 
shipment.  Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Vaccination  by 
veterinarian  40c  extra.  Write. 

STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


~  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  ea.  Chester 
barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $5  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ATV/r  I  I  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
•  iVl.  LUA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10  WEEKS  OLD. 

WILL  SHIP  2  OR  MORE  AT  $4.50  —  $5  —  $5.50 — 
$6  EACH.  P.  0.  ORDER  OR  C.O.D.  ON  APPROVAL. 
SERUM-VIRUS  TREATMENT  50  CENTS  EACH. 
CONNECTICUT  —  VERMONT  REQUIRE  THIS. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 


c/o  Old  Battle  Ground, 


CONCORD,  MASS. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


COON  HOUNDS — Fox  hounds  and  rabbit  hounds — 
Spaniels,  also  pups.  $4.00  each,  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM.  H.IMR0D,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES — Shep  $5  —  Bull,  Rat  Terriers  $4  —  Chow. 
Airedale,  Irish  Terriers  $5.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


FDR  C  AI  F  •  English  Shepherd  pups.  From  heel 
r  vJIX.  .  driving  parents.  Males  $6.  Females  $3. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS.  Chester.  Vermont. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Make  Steady  Income  SgMSorboiisRto 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  276,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


For  Gnf  O  VPCIP  No  Dues  or 
Only  jt  ->'41.  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 
P.  O. 
Age  _ 


State  _ 
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4  4/^VNE  of  the  most  hopeful  things 

V-/  on  the  agricultural  horizon.” 

This  was  the  comment  of  Louis  J. 
Taber,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  new 
set  up  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  Master  of  the  National  Grange  was 
enthusiastic  in  praising  the  generosity 
of  owners  of  the  paper  in  turning  it 
over  to  its  readers.  Modestly,  we  do 
not  like  to  annear  to  “blow  our  own 
horn,”  but  because  Mr.  Taber  is  the 
dean  of  national  farm  organization 
leaders  his  unsolicited  remarks  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  readers?  He  said: 

"The  American  Agriculturist  has 
made  notable  progress  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  achieved  an  important 
and  honorable  place  in  agricultural 
journalism.  In  establishing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Research  Foundation, 
and  viving  to  it  ownership  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  paper,  the  owners 
expressed  their  faith  in  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement.  There  never  should  be 
any  question  where  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stands.  All  who  want  to  see 
a°riculture  progress  should  get  back 
of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

#  *  * 


retire  all  indebtedness.  Next,  he 
thought,  consideration  could  be  given  to 
accumulating  another  $2,000,000  to  re¬ 
tire  all  preferred  stock  and  to  create 
a  100  per  cent  reserve  against  all  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

What  Makes  Apples  Drop? 

Upstate  apple  growers  have  been 
bothered  a  good  deal  this  season  by 
apples  dropping  from  trees.  Inquiring 
around,  it  appears  about  40  per  cent  of 
growers  have  been  affected  in  some  de¬ 
gree.  First  reports  were  trouble  af¬ 
fected  only  McIntosh,  but  some  grow¬ 
ers  say  they  had  the  same  experience 
with  Baldwins  and  Greenings. 

Some  growers  think  cultural  or  fer¬ 
tilizing  methods  may  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  subject.  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke. 
head  of  Cornell  Pomology  Department, 
says  little  is  known  except  that  a  tissue 
forms  and  pushes  the  apples  off  the 
stems.  Subject  was  discussed  by  pro¬ 
gram  committee  of  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
the  other  day,  with  result  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  information  is  being  sought  to 
present  at  the  winter  meetings. 


GLF  Elects 

I  have  attended  a  good  many  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Co-operative  Grange-League 
Federation  Exchange.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  bv  the  complete  and  frank  in¬ 
terchange  of  views  between  farrjier- 
owners  and  their  employee-managers. 
But  I  think  annual  meeting  in  Svracuse 
the  other  day  was  outstanding  in  prov¬ 
ing  what  real  co-operation  can  do  for 
farmers. 

All  officers  were  re-elected,  not  per¬ 
functorily,  but  because  delegates  ap¬ 
peared  whollv  satisfied  with  their  di¬ 
recting  this  great  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  say  “great”  advisedly.  Here 
are  a  few  figures  of  GLF  business  for 
last  fiscal  year,  in  round  numbers : 
Wholesale,  $25,000,000;  retail,  $15,000,- 
000;  marketing,  $3,000,000. 

Five  directors  were  re-elected:  Leigh 
G.  Kirkland,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion;  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
nominated  by  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association;  J.  C.  Corwith, 
Watermill,  N.  Y.,  nominated  by  State 
Grange;  C.  E.  Snyder*,  Pittstown,  N.  J., 
nominated  bv  GLF  Co-operative  Affili¬ 
ates  in  New  Jersey;  H.  L.  Benson, 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  nominated  by  GLF  Co¬ 
operative  Affiliates  in  Pennsylvania. 

Porter  Again  President 

Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
president,  Fred  L.  Porter,  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.;  vice-president,  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land;  treasurer,  E.  J.  Walrath,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  E.  Victor  Un¬ 
derwood,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harry  Bull, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  board  of  GLF  Holding 
Corporation;  Mr.  Underwood,  president, 
and  V.  A.  Fogg,  Ithaca,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Financial  statement  showed  GLF  in 
its  15  years  of  operations  has  earned 
$2,322,176.91  in  operating  capital  re¬ 
serves.  This  represents  an  accumula¬ 
tion  at  an  average  rate  of  one  and 
1/20  cents  per  dollar  on  $219,189,706.43 
of  purchases  at  wholesale  since  organi¬ 
zation  began  business. 

In  past  year  allowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  was  $1,435,640,  divided  almost 
equally  between  normal  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Explaining  this,  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  general  manager,  said  the  earned 
capital  reserves  and  extraordinary  de¬ 
preciation  allowance  meant  the  GLF 
had  earned,  above  dividends  on  all 
stock,  in  excess  of  $3,000,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  all  fixed  assets  are  carried  at 
less  than  actual  value. 

He  suggested  the  GLF  as  rapidly  as 
possible  should  earn  $2,000,000  to  com¬ 
plete  writing  off  of  all  fixed  assets  and 


Storage  Charges  Too  High 

The  program  is  being  planned  around 
requests  from  members  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  certain  questions.  One  of 
these  affects  apple  storages.  Several 
years  of  low  prices,  together  with  cost 
of  renting  space  in  public  cold  storages, 
find  many  growers  considering  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  having  their  own  storages. 

Interest  is  particularly  strong  in 
Hudson  Valley,  with  interest  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  growing  rapidly.  Some 
growers  say  they  would  like  to  build 
common  storages  to  hold  part  of  the 
crop  and  put  more  delicate  varieties  in 
public  cold  sotrages.  Small  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plants  and  blower  systems  now 
available  have  brought  discussion  of 
cold  storages  with  capacities  up  to 
about  10,000  bushels. 

*  * 

About  Dave  Agans 

I  was  glad  to  learn  David  H.  Agans, 
Master  of  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  is 
one  of  the  trustees  under  new  setup  of 
American  Agriculturist.  “Dave,”  as  he 
is  known  in  Grange  circles,  is  overseer 
of  the  National  Grange.  Several  years 

Celebrating  WGY’s 

MORE  than  400  representative  folk 
gathered  at  General  Electric  Sta¬ 
tion  WGY  Friday  evening,  November 
1,  to  help  George  Emerson  Markham, 
in  charge  of  agricultural  broadcasting, 
and  his  associates  celebrate  ten  years 
of  farm  broadcasting.  It  was  some 
celebration.  On  the  broadcasting  pro¬ 
gram  from  8:30  to  9  were  Secretary 
Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Governor 
Charles  M.  Smith  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
E.  W.  Mitchell,  who  with  Mr.  Markham 
answers  farm  questions  on  WGY,  and 
E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  It  is  some  job  to  put 
five  speeches,  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  announcer,  on  the  air  in 
exactly  thirty  minutes,  but  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham,  in  charge  of  the  program  did  the 
trick. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  hard  times  was 
land  speculation.  With  the  coming  of 
better  commodity  prices,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  said  the  Secretary,  of  beginning 
the  sad  story  all  over  again  of  crowd¬ 
ing  up  prices  of  farms,  and  selling  them 
on  a  speculative  basis  to  other  farmers 
who  cannot  make  good  with  farms  on 
such  a  highly  inflated  basis. 

Governor  Smith  spoke  on  the  great 


Boys  in  the  Vocational  Agriculture  shop  at  the  Albion,  New 
York,  High  School.  These  boys  overhaul  gas  engines,  trac¬ 
tors,  auto  engines  to  use  on  fruit  sprayers,  and  repair  and  fit 
tools  from  their  own  farms.  They  learn  to  do  by  doing , 


when  Grange  met  in  Madison,  Wis.,  1 
was  handling  Grange  publicity. 

There  came  a  day  when  things  were 
dull,  from  a  news  standpoint. 

“Can’t  you  help  out?”  I  asked  Broth¬ 
er  Agans.  He  said:  “Sure.” 

Later  in  the  day  he  brought  in  a 
report  of  the  tax  committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman.  “Here  is  something 
that  will  make  the  headlines,”  he  said. 
It  did. 

^  ^  $ 

More  Feeder  Lambs 

For  several  years  farmers  in  Genesee 
and  adjoining  counties  have  been  im¬ 
porting  western  lambs  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing.  The  other  day  a  record  shipment 
of  22  carloads  arrived  at  Batavia. 
More  than  7,000  lambs  have  been  de¬ 
livered.  In  the  past  a  few  carloads 
have  been  purchased  in  one  shipment. 
This  year  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Producers’  Livestock  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Buffalo  to 
bring  the  trainload  from  Montana,  as¬ 
suring  speedier  delivery. 

Warren  Hawley,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
a  feeder,  says  feed  is  more  plentiful 
this  year  and  he  looks  for  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  lambs  fed. 

*  *  * 

Black  Centers  Puzzle 

Growers  and  specialists  have  been 
puzzled  by  some  lots  of  potatoes  with 
dark  centers  turning  up  in  a  few  areas. 
Lewis  A.  Toan  of  Perry,  extensive  seed 
grower,  believes  he  has  the  solution  of 
overcoming  it  in  mercury  dip  for  seed. 
He  says  black  centers  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  until  tubers  are  cut  open.  A 
year  or  two  ago  he  found  one  lot  af¬ 
fected  and  found  they  came  from  a 
check  row  of  untreated  seed.#  On  mer¬ 
cury-dipped  seed  he  has  had  no  trouble. 

I  heard  of  another  case  where  a  res¬ 
taurant  buying  50  to  60  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  a  certain  grower  found  one 

Tenth  Anniversary 

need  of  getting  more  information,  more 
facts,  out  to  the  people,  and  commend¬ 
ed  Station  WGY  for  the  splendid  job 
it  had  done  in  broadcasting  farm  pro¬ 
grams  over  the  past  ten  years. 

“There  is,”  says  Dr.  Ladd,  “grave 
possibility  of  a  shortage  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  sometime  within  the  next  five 
years.”  He  gave  facts  to  back  this 
statement,  and  emphasized  the  need  of 
farmers  to  think  about  and  prepare  to 
offset  such  a  scarcity. 

“When  I  was  a  boy,”  said  Mr.  East¬ 
man,  “the  farm  was  a  world  in  itself. 
I  used  to  ride  a  farm  horse  five  miles 
to  get  the  mail  once  a  week.  There 
was  no  Rural  Free  Delivery,  no  tele¬ 
phones,  no  automobiles,  and  of  course 
no  radio.  Today  farmers  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  advantages  of  city 
dwellers  with  few  of  the  disadvant¬ 
ages.” 

WGY  is  a  pioneer  in  farm  broad¬ 
casting.  Thousands  of  farm  folk  listen 
in  regularly  to  its  programs,  to  its 
splendid  philosophical  Countryside 
Talks  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  Ray  Pollard,  County  Agent  of 
Schoharie  County,  and  Bristow  Adams, 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
thousands  are  entertained  and  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  interesting  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  given  by  Ed  Mitchell  over  WGY 
on  the  Friday  night  programs. 


lot  of  inferior  quality.  Previously,  the 
spuds  had  run  very  good.  Grower 
checked  and  found  poor  lot  came  from 
a  field  which  had  hot  been  sprayed, 
but  which  had  been  dusted.  He  thinks 
the  dry  weather  made  dust  ineffective. 
Mr.  Toan  said  in  such  a  case  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  all  outside  appearances 
might  seem  the  same,  which  convinced 
him  presence  of  copper  spray  caused 
some  chemical  change  in  potatoes. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Toan  has  12,000 
bushels  of  seed  stock.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  “Hold 
them,”  he  said.  “Sixty  cents  does  not 
look  good  for  seed.  The  seed  market, 
however,  depends  upon  price  of  table 
stock.  If  growers  get  profitable  prices 
for  their  potatoes  they  will  buy  good 
seed;  otherwise,  they  will  not.” 


Too  Much  Water 

For  the  second  time  this  summer 
Chenaneo  Valley  farms  were  flooded. 
Report  is  that  Chenango  River  at  Nor¬ 
wich  reached  a  higher  stage  than  in 
disastrous  July  flood,  but  that  time  a 
much  wider  area  was  affected.  Heavy 
rain  of  over  an  inch  in  24  hours  was 
cause.  Early  estimate  of  damage  in 
Chenango  County,  principally  to  roads 
and  bridges,  was  $100,000. 


Hallowe’en  Prank 

Just  a  minor  quiver  compared  with 
earthquakes  in  other  sections  was  shak¬ 
ing  given  northeastern  states  late  on 
Hallowe’en  Eve.  Disturbance  centered 
in  which  is  called  Logan  geologic  fault, 
which  extends  from  Quebec  down  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  south 
through  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains,  through  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
central  Maryland  and  western  Virginia. 
Theories  about  cause  include  possibility 
of  heavy  rock  slide  on  bed  of  Atlantic 
300  miles  off  eastern  seaboard. 

Previous  jigglings,  none  of  them  seri¬ 
ous,  were  felt  in  this  area  in  1925,  1914 
and  1913. 


Molasses  Cookie  Contest  Winners 

NAMES  of  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Grange  cookie  contest  winners  are 
still  coming  in  to  our  office.  Winners 
of  recent  contests  are: 


Pomona  Contests 


COUNTY 

WINNER 

Allegany 

Friendship  72 

Chautauqua  Ellington  528 

Clinton 

Champlain  883 

Cortland 

McGrawville  462 

Essex 

Ausable  Valley  247 

Greene 

Greene  Valley  881 

Madison 

Brookfield  1235 

Montgomery  Otsquago  1283 

Oneida 

Camden  354* 

Orleans 

Medina  1160 

Schenectady  Scotch  Church  1529 

Sullivan 

Midland  1071 

Tompkins 

Caroline  239 

Ulster 

Homowack  956 

Washington 

White  Creek  1390 

Wyoming 

Hermitage  1086 

Subordinate 

Chemung 

Big  Flats  1106 

Genesee 

Bethany  748 

Madison 

Hamilton  648 
Lenox  43 

Nelson  1271 

New  Woodstock 

Nassau 

Massapequa  1361 

Oneida 

Rome  700 

Ontario 

Victor  322 

Sullivan 

Monticello 

Ulster 

Milton -on-Hudson 

Warren 

Mountainside  1328 

Washington 

White  Creek  1390 

GRANGE 
Mrs.  Eva  Cook 
Mrs.  Harold  Gulvin 
Mrs.  Herscy  Dose 
Mrs.  John  R  cakes 
Mrs.  Florence  Moran 
Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder 
Mrs.  Eunice  M.  KM 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Brookman 
Mrs.  Donald  Strall 
Mrs.  Howard  Vincent 
Mrs.  Joseph  Keene 
Mrs.  Mildred  Couch 
Mrs.  Ada  Schutt 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Webster 
Sarah  C.  Perkins 
Mrs.  Willey  Drake 

Winners 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Rhodes 
Mrs.  Buell  Fuller 
Mrs.  G.  Way 
Mrs.  Thomas  SandM 
Mrs.  Gladys  Andrews 
Mrs.  Ivan  Hunt 
Miss  Dora  Wiebel 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Davis 
Mrs.*  C.  A.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Jennie  Gray 
Mrs.  Elsie  Haliock 
Mrs.  Curtis  Morse 
Sarah  C.  Perkins 
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T he  Market  Barometer 


Butter  Market  Strengthens 

Butter  market  in  New  York  has 
been  gaining  strength  along  with  the 
decline  in  receipts  and  production  fig¬ 
ures.  Storage  holdings  of  butter  have 
been  running  around  13,000,000  pounds 
ahead  of  last  year  but  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  storage  at  a  comparatively 
rapid  rate.  Situation  is  strengthened 
by  reecnt  government  purchases  of  but¬ 
ter  for  relief. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  expresses  alarm 
over  rapid  increase  in  oleo  use  and  de¬ 
crease  in  butter  consumption.  During 
first  8  months  of  1935,  increase  in  oleo 
was  98,000,000  pounds  while  butter  use 
fell  off  103,000,000  pounds.  Proposed 
remedy  is  legislation  for  Additional  tax 
of  5  cents  a  pound  on  all  oleo,  whether 
made  from  domestic  or  imported  oils 


As  announced  by  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Milk  Control,  following  are 
class  prices  as  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  October  milk.  Note  increase 
in  last  five  classes.  Any  producers 
check  is  result  of  blend  of  pool,  ac¬ 
cording  to  use  dealer  made  of  milk. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Class 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1  (fluid  milk)  _ 

$2.45 

$2.45 

$2.45 

2A  (fluid  cream)  __  _ _ _ 

1.55 

1.55 

1.40 

2B  (fluid  condensed  milk) _ 

1.55 

1.55 

1.40 

2C  (Ice  cream,  N.  Y.  City) _ 

1.55 

1.55 

1.40 

2D  (Upstate  ice  cream) 

1.13 

1.05 

1.08 

2E  (Cream  cheese)  _ 

1.08 

1.00 

1.03 

5  (Evaporated  milk)  _ 

1.38 

1.32 

1.285 

IA  (butter)  ___  _ 

.98 

.90 

.93 

4B  (American  cheese)  _ 

1.15 

I.l2'/a 

.885 

and  fats,  and  increase  from  3  to  5  cents 
a  pound  on  present  excise  tax  on  im¬ 
ported  oils  and  fats.  This  program  is 
sure  to  get  vigorous  opposition  from 
those  interested  in  domestic  fats,  prin¬ 
cipally  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  and 
tallow,  producers  of  which  outnumber 
U.  S.  dairymen  two  to  one.  Proposed 
Also  is  law  to  prohibit  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  of  oleo  direct  to  consumers  in 
states  which  tax  oleo. 

Feed  prices  recently  were  28  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  level  and  indications 
point  toward  continuance  of  level  lower 
lhan  last  year. 

-  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  through  action  against  bonding 
company,  have  secured  settlement  of 
over  $1000  for  alleged  underpayment 
of  milk  to  21  Orange  County  farmers. 

Some  thoughtful  persons  ask,  “Will 
less  oleo  mean  more  butter?”  Sound 
position  for  dairymen  is  insistence  that 
oleo  be  sold  on  own  merits  and  not  in 
semblance  of  butter. 

*  *  * 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Thirteen  per  cent  fewer  turkeys  than 
last  year  are  ready  for  holiday  tables. 
Especially  short  is  the  turkey  crop  in 
the  Southwest  and  in  small  flocks  all 
over  the  country.  Northeast  has  about 
the  same  number  as  last  year. 

Higher  meat  prices  have  kept  poul¬ 
try  bringing  from  4  to  7  cents  more 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 


Po’keepsie 

Albany 

L. 

Island 

Oct.  29. 

Oct.  29. 

Oct.  29. 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge _ 

47  -52 

42 

-47 

47 

-50% 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge.  _  . 

41  -48 

4! 

-46 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med _ 

33‘/4-39'/2 

33 

-37 

35 

-39 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

31  -37 

32 

-36 

Producer’s  Med.  _ 

26'/z-30 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet _ 

26  -30 

27 

-29 

28 

-31 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee._ 

22  -25 

24 

-26 

23 

-25 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge.__  .. 

41 

-46 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge._  _ 

38'/2-42'/2 

Brown 

Fey.  Med.  .  _ 

35 

-36 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med _ 

30  -34 

than  last  year  and  in  line  with  trend, 
turkeys  should  bring  more  too.  On  the 
other  side  is  fact  that  average  weight 
of  turkeys  this  year  is  high,  due  to 
good  feed  supply.  Look  to  local  mar¬ 
kets  first,  but  if  you  ship,  get -turkeys 
on  market  early  and  in  good  shape. 

During  October  receipts  of  fresh  kill¬ 
ed  poultry  were  20  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Storage  holdings  are 
16,000,000  pounds  below  a  year  ago  and 
19,000,000  below  average.  Good  egg 
prices  have  discouraged  close  culling, 
but  if  eggs  slump,  good  poultry  prices 
will  send  many  slackers  to  market. 


GLF  has  added  live  poultry  to  its 
marketing  service.  Otto  Woll  has  been 
hired  to  handle  the  job  and  will  be 
located  at  44-48  Thompson  St.,  W. 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City. 
More  details  can  be  secured  from  J.  C. 
Crissey,  Cooperative  GLF  Egg  Mar¬ 
keting  Services,  190  Duane  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Egg-feed  ratio  is  less  favorable  than 
it  has  been.  Last  week  in  October 
egg  prices  were  on  level  with  last  year 
and  it  took  5.2  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed,  approximately  same  as 
last  year. 

Egg  prices  slumped  near  the  last  of 
the  month  but  recovered  rather  quick¬ 
ly.  However  this  is  about  the  usual 
time  for  the  peak  of  prices  for  the  year. 

On  November  1,  shortage  of  storage 
eggs  compared  with  last  year  was  ap¬ 
proximately  wiped  out. 

Following  table  showing  changes  in 
origin  of  egg  receipts  at  New  York  de- 


serves  study: 

Per 

Cent  Total 

1  Receipts. 

State 

1922 

1926 

1930 

1934 

New  York _ _ 

~  7.2 

9.2 

8.2 

12.0 

Illinois  _ _  _  _ 

.  20.2 

13.8 

10.9 

8.9 

Iowa  _ _ 

..  13.5 

16.2 

18.3 

16.8 

Washington  _  .  _ 

..  2.1 

8.0 

10.0 

10.1 

California  _ 

5.2 

6.4 

9.2 

3.5 

— 

— 

_ 

48.2 

53.6 

56.6 

51.3 

* 

* 

* 

Apples  —  Quiet  But  Encouraging 

The  apple  market  is  quiet,  pending 
arrival  of  colder  weather  and  disposal 
of  a  larsre  amount  of  windfalls.  Ex¬ 
ports  are  running  ahead  of  last  year, 
but  Canada  also  is  exporting  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Total  exports  of  apples 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  up 
to  Oct.  19  were  1,118,925  barrels  and 
1,832,532  boxes,  according  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Association. 

Exports  from  Western  New  York 
have  been  comparatively  light  and  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  Rhode  island 
Greenings.  Dealers  have  been  paying 
farmers  75  to  90  cents  per  bushel  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  Greenings  and  from  $1.75 
to  $2.15  per  barrel.  At  various  points 
in  Western  New  York  Baldwins  have 
been  purchased  at  80  cents  to  $1.25 
per  100  pounds.  .  There  has  been  little 
demand  for  Ben  Davis,  a  few  dealers 
offering  $1.75  per  barrel  and  some  75 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Few  McIntosh 
have  been  offered  for  sale  by  growers, 
most  of  them  going  into  cold  storage. 

Cider  apples  have  been  selling  at  25 
to  40  cents  per  100  pounds  and  drop 
apples  at  40  to  50  cents  per  100,  for 
2%  inch  and  up.  Canners  have  been 
active  buyers.  The  Rochester  public 
market,  which  reflects  sentiment  in  the 
fruit  belt,  has  found  supplies  equalling 
demand.  Greenings  have  been  selling 


By  Leland 

THE  average  price  received  for  Sep¬ 
tember  milk  (Grade  B)  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  about 
$1.60  per  hundredweight.  This  is  a 
drop  of  six  cents  from  September  last 
year,  and  13  cents  lower  than  two 
years  ago.  The  average  September 
price  for  the  pre-depression  years  1925- 
1929  was  $2.75.  The  dairy  farmers’ 
climb  out  of  the  depression  has  not 
been  a  speedy  one. 

The  common  explanation  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  milk  prices  this  year  is  that 
we  are  getting  over  the  effects  of  last 
year’s  drought.  Pastures  have  been 
good.  More  milk  per  cow  has  more 
than  made  up  for  fewer  cows.  Large 
stocks  of  butter  and  evaporated  milk 
have  accumulated  in  storage.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that,  wholesale  u  rices  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  milk  are 
higher  than  they  were  last  year  or  two 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex¬ 
plain  this,  unless  it  is  due  to  more 
strength  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
market.  This  is  something  worth  look¬ 
ing  at  another  time. 

Quotations  for  the  several  classes  of 
milk  purchased  by  dealers,  and  the 
blended  price  received  by  farmers  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  in  September, 
for  a  number  of  years,  are  given  in  the 
table.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
prices  for  September  of  this  year  with 


from  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  McIn¬ 
tosh  at  75  cents  to  $1.50,  Twenty  Ounce 
at  60  cents  to  $1.25. 

One  of  the  features  is  that  several 
growers  report  inquiry  for  Cortlands. 
A  large  chain  store  was  looking  for  a 
constant  supply  and  one  grower  report¬ 
ed  four  buyers  asked  him  to  set  a 
price.  Some  observers  say  estimates 
are  too  high.  Windfalls  have  been 
more  numerous,  particularly  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  These  must  be  moved  early, 
with  the  result  owners  of  better  apples 
are  holding  back,  expecting  an  upturn 
later.  — Skeff. 

*  *  * 

« 

Potatoes  Hold  Up  Heads  Again 

A  striking  improvement  has  been 
registered  in  the  potato  deal  under  the 
influence  of  heavy  frost  injury  in  the 
mid-west  and  the  possibility  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Potato  prices  are  now  at  or 
near  the  highest  point  since  early  in 
June  when  new  and  old  crop  met  in  a 
head-on  collision  in  all  markets.  Po¬ 
tatoes  today  are  considered  good  prop¬ 
erty.  All  talk  of  lower  prices  has  van¬ 
ished  and  everybody  appears  to  be 
holding  firm  that  the  market  is  more 
likely  to  advance  than  it  is  to  decline. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tion  factors  that  have  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  the  position  of  potatoes.  Heavy 
buying  for  export  purposes  took  several 
hundred  cars  from  the  areas  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Maine.  It  is 
estimated  that  possibly  1,000  cars  were 
bought  recently  for  export.  There  has 
also  been  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  that  actual  diggings  did  not 
materialize  with  the  result  that  the 
supplv  is  likely  to  show  continual 
shrinkages  during  the  next  few  months. 
Late  potatoes  in  many  states  did  not 
yield  as  earlier  estimated.  This  situa¬ 
tion  applied  to  the  small  growers  who 
sell  locally  as  well  as  to  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  growers. 

A  visit  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  shows  that  potato 
consumption  is  holding  up  to  or  exceed¬ 
ing  last  year  and  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
tail  opposition  to  prevailing  prices  and 
the  indication  is  that  there  will  be  no 
consumer  clash  to  even  higher  prices. 
While  it  is  claimed  that  a  part  of  the 
present  rise  may  be  due  to  the  proposal 
to  buy  a  large  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  state  crop,  in  reality  the 
strongest  factors  are  the  light  crop  in 
the  east  and  the  severe  freeze  in  the 
middle  west. — Amos  Kirby. 

*  *  * 

Truck  Unions  More  Reasonable 

Latest  development  in  New  York 
City  truck  situation  is  order  by  local 
union  that  trucks  bringing  farm  pro¬ 
duce  from  points  south  of  Virginia  and 
west  of  Pennsylvania  must  go  to  a 
terminal  point  from  which  deliveries  of 
eggs  and  other  produce  are  made  by 


Spencer 

those  which  were  in  effect  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1933,  soon  after  the  Milk  Control 
Law  had  been  put  into  effect.  The 
prices  for  Class  1  and  Class  2A  milk 
were  15  cents  higher  this  year;  Class 
4 A,  10  cents  higher;  and  4B,  28  cents 
higher.  The  prices  for  other  classes 
of  milk,  including  that  used  in  ice 
cream  and  evaporated  milk,  follow 
rather  closely  the  4A  and  4B  prices. 
In  spite  of  these  higher  quotations,  the 
net  returns  to  farmers  have  gone  down, 
as  indicated  by  the  blended  price.  I 
will  discuss  some  possible  reasons  for 
this  puzzling  situation  soon. 


September  Milk  Prices  in  New  York 

PER  100  POUNDS,  3.5  PER  CENT  MILK, 
201-210  MILE  FREIGHT  ZONE. 


Years 

Class  1  m 
j  fluid  use 

Class  2A, 
cream 

Class  4A, 
butter 

Class  4B, 
cheese 

Blended 

price 

1925-29 

_ 

$3.25 

$2.35 

$1.85 

$1.91 

$2.75 

1931 

_ 

2.90 

1.18 

1.14 

1.04 

1.88 

1932 

_ 

1.79 

1.08 

.66 

.95 

1.27 

1933 

_ 

2.30 

1.45 

.80 

.84 

1.73 

1934 

_ 

2.45 

1.40 

.88 

•  88 

1.66 

1935 

— 

2.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.12 

1.60 

INDEX  OF 

PRICES, 

1925-29 

—  1 00 

1931 

_ 

89 

50 

62 

54 

6f 

1932 

_ _ 

55 

46 

36 

50 

41 1 

1933 

_ 

71 

62 

43 

44 

63 

1934 

_ 

75 

60 

48 

46 

60 

1935 

— 

75 

66 

49 

59 

58 

Analyzing  September  Milk  Prices 


j  WGY  Farm  j 

|  Illi-P’  PROGRAMS  j 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  II 

12:35 — “Is  Your  Poultry  House  Goins:  to  be  Dry  This 
Winter?”  Prof.  A.  M.  Goodman. 

12:45 — “Kitchen  Ware,”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  12 

12:35 — “Cash  From  Christmas  Trees,”  A.  L.  Shepherd. 

12:45 — “The  Houses  of  the  People.” 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 

12:35 — “Modern  Kitchens.” 

12:45 — "A  Boy  We  Gave  In  1917,”  Prof.  Harold 
Thompson. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14 

12:35 — “Don’t  Feed  Cull  Cows  This  Winter,”  Allen 
Leland. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  15 

12:35 — New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women's  Corner,”  Miss  Lillian  Anderson. 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  16 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Rooms  for  Improve¬ 
ment,"  Rensselaer  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

12:35 — "Fallacies  in  Farming,”  Prof.  G.  H.  Serviss. 

12:45 — “So  That  the  Cook  May  Give  Thanks,”  Miss 
Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 

12:35 — "How  Will  Your  Farm  Machinery  Spend  Its 
Winter  Vacation?”  H.  B.  Little. 

12:45 — “Grandad’s  Days  —  "The  Simple  Life.”  Burton 
H.  Belnap. 

WEDNESDAY,  November  20 

12:35 — “Home  on  the  Electric  Range.” 

12 :4 5— “Country  Sleep,”  Ray  F.  Pollard  (Countryside 
Talk). 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  21 

12:35 — “Fresh  Air  and  Dry  Stables,"  C.  M.  Slack. 

12:45 — “Pig  Pen  Practices  for  Winter,”  Prof.  ,T.  P. 
Willman. 

FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  22 

12:35 — New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

12:45 — “The  Women’s  Corner,"  Miss  Beatrice  Fehr. 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  23 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "A  Thankful  Heart.” 
Vt.  State  4-H  Club  Office. 

12:45 — Special  Speaker. 


union  truckmen  for  7  cents  a  package. 
Nearby  trucks  are  allowed  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  direct  to  stores.  Latest  guess 
is  that  union  is  trying  to  dicker  with 
out  of  town  truck  owners  and  force 
them  to  use  union  labor. 

Truck  union  has  persistently  fought 
direct  delivery  by  out  of  town  trucks, 
but  so  far  persistent  opposition  of 
farmers  and  city  market  officials  have 
checkmated  demands.  Situation  needs 
careful  watching. 


T?  We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


Cut  Cold  Wind  Leakage  88% 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  KEEP  WARM 
INEXPENSIVE 
Send  Post  Card  For  Details 
CHAMBERLIN  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  INC. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form !  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman, 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  739  Adams  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PLYMOUTHBM 

AUTOMOBILES! 


Syl  7CA00  in  Awards  for 

4j  I  CU-  FUR  Shippers 


who  prepare  their  pelts  carefully  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Sears  7th  National  Fur  Show. 
You  don’t  even  have  to  sell  your  furs 
through  Sears.  FREE  new  Tips  to  Trappers 
book  tells  how  you  may  share  in  awards. 
Also  how  Sears  act  as  your  agent,  getting 
you  highest  value  we  be¬ 
lieve  obtainable  for  your 
’  furs.  Mail  coupon  below. 


Mail  to  point 
below  nearest  to  you: 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Memphis 
Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 


Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  fur 
shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  “Tips  to 
Trappers.” 


Name . . . . . . . 

Postoffice . State . . . . 

Rural  Route . Box  No . 

Street  Address . 

69A241 


l 


680)  18 
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Baby  Chicks 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


GET  MORE 
PROFITS 


CEfcO-GIASS 

U  S  PATS.  1.580.287  &  1.933.616 

IT’S  ECONOMICAL 
...EASY  TO 

'T'URN  your  laying 
house  into  a  profit 
house  this  winter. 

Eggs  are  bringing 
bigger  profits — let 
Cel-O-Glass*  help  you 
get  more  of  them.  It 
is  the  extra  eggs  that 
count.  Cel-O-Glass 
will  keep  your  layers 
healthy  and  comfort¬ 
able  all  winter  long. 

Keep  your  houses  10° 
to  20°  warmer.  Give 
you  more  eggs  and  stronger-shelled  eggs. 
Bring  inside  the  all-important  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  barred  out  by  or¬ 
dinary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  flexible,  light  in  weight  and 
easy  to  install.  Cannot  break  like  glass  or 
tear  like  cloth.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  Make 
real  egg  profits  this  year.  Cel-O-Glass  will 
help  you  do  it. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  also  valuable  on  cold  frames, 
hotbed  sash,  back  porches,  storm  doors  and 
windows,  and  hog  houses.  See  your  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed  dealer  or  write 
us  today  for  free  sample  and  complete 
information. 

Just  off  the  press!  "Eggs  for  Profit,”  a  new 
and  timely  hook  about  conditions  and  prices 
today  and  yesterday.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry 
profits.  See  free  offer  below. 


INSTALL 


THIS  VALUABLE 

book  free! 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  AA-ll 

Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Gentlemen:  With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  book  entitled,  “Eggs 
for  Profit.” 

Name . . . . . . . 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
,-?■  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  vt 
of  one  of  the  sire  New  England  States, with'  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
-i.-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested  -"■* 

T£y~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  A 


(well  breda^well  breeders 


- 

RS'j 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue, 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn,  lel.645-5 


■  ad  ORIGINAL  Breadars  __ 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
grow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


l/CDD  BROIlER 

lYLlYlX  chicks 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  io  the  year.  AH  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


IOe he  Chicks 

BROILERS — ROASTERS— EGGS 


/  WENEcross  “Barred”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Wyan-Rock”  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
WENEcross  “Red-Rock”  Baby  Pullets  for  layers. 
WENEcross  “Red -Rock”  Baby  Cockerels,  Broilers. 

Roasters.  Capons. 
Barred  or  W.  Rocks — R.  I.,  or  N.  H.  Reds  Dual 
Purpose  Breeds.  White  Leghorns  for  Eggs. 
Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  three  avenuek 
of  Profits  from  chicks  put  out  “Now”  as  Broilers, 
as  Roasters,  and  as  Egg  Producers. 
HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  viNEDLeANDBN.  j. 


MAPE5  p°army  III 

f  RflCQRRFDQ  —day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
L-IvUiJODIxEiLy O  Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 


WHITECROSS 


Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 


Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 


Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  s.  MAPES.  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


Street  Address . . . 

City . .  •  •  ■  State 


CASH  CROP 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street.  Melrose.  Mass. 


SPI7ZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat. 

Our  breeders  have  cold  fresh  s;r  m 
abundance  throughout  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter.  Christie’s  Chicks  do 
well  without  coddling  because  they 
have  SPiZZERINKTUM  —  vim.  vi¬ 
tality  and  vigor. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock- Hampshires for 

prime  Barred  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Chicks  hatched 
every  week.  Now  booking  for  Spring  deliveries. 

Write  for  Cataloq  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  55.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  k'KSSMii 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60.  Mount  Morris,  III. 


PULLETS— 


S.  C.  nanson  Mated  White  Leghorns. 
Special  White  Leghorns,  Barrod  Rocks. 
18  wks.  to  laying  age.  Also  yearling  hens.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  Reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


LATEST  POULTRY  DISCOVERIES  from  all  parts  of 
tfcs  world.  Sample  free.  Agents  wanted.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE.  Dept.  57.  Hanover,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE: 


Six  hundred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets,  four  and  five  months  old. 
Overstocked.  Take  your  pick.  FAVOR  R.  SMITH.  Farm 
Director,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  New  York. 


PULLETS- 


Large  English  White  Leghorns, 
Months  old.  $1.15  each:  $110 
100.  N.  H.  Reds,  same  age,  $125  per  100. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  SHERIDAN. 


Five 

per 

PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Brown  or  White? 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


1HAVE  JUST  RETURNED  from  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
GLF  Exchange,  which  was  held  in 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  While  there  I  met  a 

lot  of  my  old  friends  and  some  new 
ones,  who  are  producing  eggs.  It  is 
a  treat  to  me  to  talk  to  these  people. 

It  seems  to  give 

me  a  contact  with 
work  I  always  en¬ 
joyed.  I  like  to 

hear  them  discuss 
the  common,  ordi¬ 
nary,  everyday 
problems  of  taking 
care  of  hens,  and 
eggs.  Of  course 
when  they  talk  to 
me  they  discuss 
their  marketing 
problems  more 
than  any  other. 

A  lot  of  the  talk 
which  was  inter- 
esting  to  me 
wouldn’t  be  worth 
recording  here,  be¬ 
cause  it  wTould  be 
just  everyday  work  to  you  folks  who 
read  this  column.  But  there  was  one 
new  note  in  the  chicken  talk  which 
took  up  a  lot  of  conversation,  and  that 
was  the  talk  about  New  Hampshire 
Reds  and  the  production  of  brown  eggs. 

I  never  realized  there  were  already 
so  many  big  and  small  poultrymep 
switching  part  or  all  of  their  flocks 
over  to  this  breed  and  so  many  more 
who  are  thinking  of  it. 

Apparently  O.  K. 

Now,  I  know  very  little  about  this 
variation  of  the  old  fashioned  Rhode 
Island  Red.  I  never  raised  any  of 
them,  never  culled  a  flock  of  them 
(and  I’ve  culled  over  3000  flocks  of 
chickens  for  various  people),  and  al¬ 
together  I  have  too  little  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  their  merits  or  demerits. 

The  only  thing  that  strikes  me  about 
all  this  talk  is  the  egg  marketing  angle 
of  it.  In  fact,  lately  I  find  that  I  seem 
to  interpret  most  chicken  talk  in  terms 
of  marketing.  Most  of  the  people  who 
are  keeping  these  birds  are  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them.  They  did  bring 
out  a  fault  here  and  there  such  as 
broodiness,  egg  color  and  feather  color. 
But  they  didn’t  seem  to  think  of  these 
faults  as  real  drawbacks  to  the  breed. 
One  man  mentioned  the  low  mortality 
he  had  in  rearing  his  pullets,  another 
mentioned  good  production  and  still  an¬ 
other  said,  “They’ve  got  it  all  over 
Leghorns  for  increasing  in  egg  size 
rapidly  as  pullets.” 

The  Market 

There’s  only  one  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  this  whole  situation  and  that 
is  the  marketing  of  the  eggs.  You  and 
I  can  talk  as  long  as  we  want  to  about 
relative  merits  of  white  and  brown 
eggs  for  eating  purposes,  but  the  fact 
will  still  remain  that,  so  far  as  New 
York  metropolitan  area  is  concerned, 
you  can’t  compare  the  demand  for 
brown  eggs  to  that  of  whites.  I’ll 
grant  you  that  ideas  are  gradually 
changing  along  this  line.  But  remem¬ 
ber  I  said,  gradually.  This  simply 
means  that  the  market  on  brown  eggs 
is  not  hard  to  oversupply. 

In  fact  I  wonder  if  we  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  seen  some  of  the  effects  of  this 
“Red  Rampage”.  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  these  figures  mean  anything  or  not 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
premiums  paid  during  the  last  four 
Octobers  for  white  eggs  over  browns 
have  regularly  increased.  Comparing 


the  top  quotations  for  the  grades  of 
Special  Whites  and  Special  Browns  for 
the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  we 
find  the  following  comparisons: 

1932  —  White  averaged  Vie  less  than  Browns 

1933  —  ”  ”  l'/„c  more  ” 

1934  —  ”  ”  4  Vic  ”  ”  ” 

1935  —  ”  ”  4  Vic  ”  ”  ” 

If  we  look  at  the  quotation  for  the 
Saturday  ending  the  third  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  find  this: 

In  1932  Whites  were  quoted  Ic  below  Browns 
”  1933  ”  ”  ”  Vic  above 

”  1934  ”  ”  ”  4c  ”  ” 

”  1935  ”  ”  ”  6c  ”  ” 

On  the  other  hand  to  present  the 
figures  fairly  I  must  also  point  out 
that,  if  we  go  back  one  more  year  to 
1931  we  find  that  whites  averaged 
about  5c  above  browns  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  October  and  on  the  Saturday 
of  the  third  week  were  7c  above  browns. 
That’s  why  I  said  I'm  not  sure  that 
these  figures  prove  the  point  I’m  mak¬ 
ing. 

Remember  the  Ducks 

I  think  we  have  a  similar  case 
wfith  respect  to  duck  eggs  in  recent 
years.  Of  course  we  must  admit  that 
demand  for  duck  eggs  is  much  more 
specialized  and  limited  than  for  brown 
hen  eggs.  However,  comparison  be¬ 
tween  ducks  and  browns  is  somew’hat 
the  same  as  between  browns  and 
wrhites. 

In  1932  and  1933  there  was  a  decid¬ 
ed  turn  from  hens  to  ducks  in  New 
Y"ork  State  to  combat  some  of  the 
mortality  problems  of  hen  men.  The 
result  was  that  in  1933  we  received  so 
many  duck  eggs  in  New  York  City  that 
prices  dropped  to  13c  and  even  at  these 
figures  some  rotted  waiting  to  find  a 
sale.  Since  then  duck  production  (for 
eggs)  has  been  drastically  reduced, 
with  the  result  that  New  York  State 
duck  eggs  did  not  drop  below  20c  in 
1934  nor  below  27c  in  1935. 

I  believe  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  this  example,  the  moral 
of  which  might  be,  “Make  haste  slow¬ 
ly”. 

Color 

The  only  other  thing  which  I  see  in 
this  “Red”  picture  through  my  “mar¬ 
ket-stained”  glasses  is  color. 

If  it  is  true,  (and  I  don’t  say  it  is, 
because  I  don’t  know),  that  eggs  laid 
by  New  Hampshire  Reds  tend  more 
toward  the  buff  shade  or  lack  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color  to  a  greater  extent  than 
eggs  of  the  other  brown  egg  breeds,  it 
would  make  quite  a  difference  in  their 
value.  There  is  no  question  that  buy¬ 
ers  of  fancy  brown  eggs  at  fancy  prices 
want  as  uniform  a  brown  shade  to  the 
eggs  as  they  can  get  and  prefer  the 
dark  browns  to  the  light  browns  and 
“high  yallas.” 

Some  of  the  New  Hampshire  Red 
breeders  will  probably  have  my  scalp 
hanging  over  their  hen  house  door¬ 
ways  for  this  “splurge”  but,  as  the 
Irish  newspaper  reporter  says,  “It’s 
me  dooty  to  record  the  facts  and  ex- 
priss  me  honest  convictions  if  Oi’ve 
enough  ground  to  stand  on.” 


Look  and  Learn 

_ By  A.  C.  GORDON - 

1.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
not  located  on  navigable  water? 

2.  How  many  times  does  the  heart  beat 
in  one  day,  in  the  average  person? 

3.  What  is  a  purist? 

4.  From  what  part  of  the  whale  is 
whalebone  obtained? 

5.  In  which  state  is  E,apid  City? 

Answers 

1.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2.  More  than  100,- 
000  times.  3.  A  person  finically  insistent 
on  purity  of  diction  and  style.  4.  From 
the  palate.  5.  South  Dakota. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Henyard  Gossip 


MANY  are  inquiring  about  fall  brood¬ 
ing.  Some  are  trying  it.  In  some 
cases  the  object  is  winter  broilers,  in 
others  it  is  pullets  for  laying.  By  next 
April  the  winter  mortality  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens  will  have  made  room  for  these 
winter  reared  pullets.  Starting  at  that 

time  they  should 
carry  through  the 
fall  and  winter. 

Those  who  have 
tried  winter  grown 
pullets  tell  me  that 
there  is  some  molt¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  but 
it  is  not  general  in 
the  whole  flock  and 
production  does 
not  go  much  below 
fifty  per  cent  at 
any  time. 

Advantages  o  f 
winter  rearing  are 
numerous :  more 
efficient  use  of 
broodingequipment 
and  houses;  laying 
pens  more  nearly 
full  to  capacity  at  all  times;  flies 
and  other  insects  not  present  to 
spread  parasites;  egg  production 
more  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
year;  all-year  marketing  of  hens  and 
broilers.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
of  Wooster  in  their  Bimonthly  Bulletin 
for  July-August  ably  discuss  this  topic. 
They  go  a  step  further  and  suggest 
(but  make  no  recommendation)  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  egg-building 
factory  on  a  year-round,  full  capacity 
basis  by  starting  three  broods  of  chicks 
per  year — in  January,  April  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  certainly  looks  efficient  and 
sound,  if  we  can  once  be  assured  that 
winter-reared  pullets  can  be  held  in 
good  production  through  the  following 
October  and  November. 

*  *  * 

A  Divided  Pen 

One  objection  to  a  very  large  poul¬ 
try  house  is  that  if  you  don’t  have 
enough  birds  to  fill  an  entire  floor  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  unused  space. 
I  have  wished  since  we  built  our  house 
that  we  also  had  a  few  twenty  by 
twenty  pens  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  flocks  that  are 
always  a  problem.  We  had  just  that 
problem  this  year  and  solved  it.  The 
crossbreds  are  in  one  end  of  the  room 
and  a  lot  of  Leghorn  pullets  in  the 
other.  A  wire  partition  separates  the 
two  lots.  Since  they  are  practically 
the  same  age  lights  can  be  used  on 
both.  It  works  out  well.  We  have  to 
carry  water  to  the  Leghorns  but  it 
would  not  be  a'  hard  or  costly  job  to 
extend  the  water  line. 

*  *  * 

Slow-Growing  Pullets 

Can  you  judge  the  age  of  a  lot  of 
pullets  by  their  size  and  development? 
As  I  have  gone  from  farm  to  farm 
this  fall  I  have  tried  to  guess  when  the 
pullets  were  hatched.  Sometimes  I 
have  come  very  close;  at  other  times 
I  have  been  badly  fooled.  The  fact  is 
that  pullets  in  flocks  hatched  in  May 
are  sometimes  larger  and  just  as  close 
to  laying  as  some  April  hatched  flocks. 
I  am  sure  that  such  slow  development 
is  bad  for  a  man’s  pocketbook  and  I 
can’t  see  any  advantage  in  it  anywhere. 

In  the  long  run  there  can  be  no 
saving  in  the  feed,  and  many  eggs  that 
might  have  been  obtained  are  lost  in 
the  period  of  best  prices. 

Some  people  I  know  feel  that  it  is 
wise  to  “hold  back”  the  pullets  and  not 
let  them  come  into  lay  too  soon.  Per¬ 


B y  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Covering  dropping  boards  with  super¬ 
phosphate  does  two  things.  It  makes 
the  manure  better  by  adding  phosphorus 
and  preventing  loss  of  ammonia,  and 
it  keeps  the  air  fresher. 

haps  that  is  the  explanation  of  some 
of  the  backward  flocks.  If  so  these 
owners  have  gone  to  a  costly  extreme. 
Probably  in  some  instances  it  would  be 
better  for  the  pullets  if  they  could 
have  better-grown  bodies  before  they 
commenced  laying.  The  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  it  can’t  be  done  by  holding 
back  on  feed.  That  does  hold  back 
growth,  but  it  doesn’t  retard  laying 
unless  the  birds  are  actually  starved 
and  stunted.  Most  people  now  realize 
this,  I  think,  and  try  to  grow  their 
pullets  in  such  a  way  that  their  bodies 
will  be  large  and  rugged  by  the  time 
the  pullets  are  ready  to  start  laying. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  pullet  that  has 
most  to  do  with  deciding  when  she  is 
to  start  producing. 

Since  that  is  true  it  seems  like  good 
common  sense  to  grow  the  pullets  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  economy. 
High  speed  rations  are  costly  and  un¬ 
necessary. 

.  *  *  * 

Thinking  Ahead 

My  reason  for  discussing  this  topic 
at  this  time  rather  than  next  spring 
is  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  stock 
of  this  season’s  work.  Are  the  pullets 
as  well  grown  as  they  should  be  for 
their  age  ?  Were  they  as  well  develop¬ 
ed  as  they  could  have  been  when  they 
commenced  laying?  If  the  answer  is 
“no”,  then  the  question  “Why  not?”  is 
in  order. 

I  can  think  of  two  possible  answers 
to  that  question.  The  first  one  is, 
“they  didn’t  have  enough  to  eat.”  I  do 
sometimes  wonder,  when  the  pullets 
come  running  to  meet  us,  how  long 
it  has  been  since  they  had  a  chance 
to  eat  all  they  could  hold.  I  wonder  too 
if  it  would  not  have  paid  better,  if 
finances  were  low,  to  have  kept  fewer 
birds  and  fed  them  better. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that 
the  ration  was  not  such  as  to  produce 
good  growth.-  We  know  today  that 
normal  growth  depends  quite  largely 
upon  the  presence  of  Vitamin  G  in  the 
ration  in  sufficient  amounts.  Milk, 
dried  whey  and  alfalfa  meal  are  carri¬ 
ers  of  the  vitamin.  Leave  these  out 
and  the  pullets  cannot  make  normal 
growth.  That  is,  unless  they  are*on  a 
fresh  green  range.  Tender  green  stuff 
is  fairly  rich  in  Vitamin  G.  But  look 
out  if  the  range  is  bare  or  covered  with 
tough  dry  vegetation. 


This  White  Rock  hen,  owned  by 
William  G  Ryan  of  West  Webster, 

N.  Y.,  was  judged  best  female  of  all 
breeds  at  the  1935  New  York  State 
Poultry  Production  Show. 

THIS  CHAMPION  hen  eats  a  championship  feed — G.L.F. 

Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding 
is  one  of  five  good  G.L.F.  mashes — champions  all — which  are 
far  and  away  the  most  popular  poultry  feeds  in  this  territory. 

Not  every  poultryman  knows  the  complete  story  of  G.L.F. 
mashes — how  ingredient  sources  are  selected  with  the  utmost 
care,  how  the  ingredients  are  rigidly  inspected  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  plants,  how  the  mashes  get  a  final  checking  up  as 
they  are  mixed  for  shipment.  Not  every  poultryman  knows  that 
G.L.F.  maintains  a  continuous  review  of  the  latest  research 
work  to  keep  G.L.F.  open  formulas  the  best  that  scientific  and 
practical  feeding  knowledge  can  put  together,  nor  that  these 
feeds  provide  proteins  and  minerals  of  the  preferred  kind  and 
in  the  correct  quantities,  that  they  carry  a  reserve  of  all  the 
essential  vitamins,  and  furnish  plenty  of  quickly  available 
energy. 

But  every  poultryman  who  has  tried  these  mashes  knows 
that  they  give  results  in  better  health  and  improved  production. 

Because  poultrymen  get  results  with  G.L.F.  mashes,  and 
tell  their  neighbors  about  it,  the  past  year  has  seen  a  40%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  thousands  of flocks  fed  regularly  on  G.L.F.  mashes. 
See  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  prices  and  further 
information  about  this  fast-growing  poultry  feed  service. 
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Treats 


Photo  By  Ewlnq  Galloway 


Real  Scotch  Dainties 


Trifle 


Some  sponge  cake  or  sponge  fingers; 
raspberry  or  other  jam;  6  tablespoons 
sherry  or  1  gill  (V2  cup)  fruit  syrup;  V2 
pint  custard;  V2  pint  cream;  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  essence;  1 
tablespoon  sugar.  Split  sponges 
spread  with  jam,  place  on  dish. 

Put  in  sponge  fingers.  Pour 
wine  or  fruit  syrup  over  sponge 
cakes,  then  pour  custard  over 
and  soak.  Flavor,  sweeten,  and 
whip  cream.  Force  through 
pastry  bag  and  pipe  on  top  of 
custard  and  decorate  as  liked. 


Holiday 


GRQCL-  mi mS  UUCKtTT 
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,ROM  the  peoples  of  many 
nations  have  come  treasur¬ 
ed  old  recipes,  and  America 
in  her  open-hearted  fashion 
welcomes  them  all  and 
adapts  them  to  her  own  uses. 
Besides  these,  we  have  in¬ 
vented  many  of  our  own  which  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  American.  Here  are  some  Scotch, 

English,  and  American  recipes  for  des¬ 
serts  and  confections  which  will  add  zest 
to  your  holiday  cooking; 


—I.  M.  L. 


Editor's  Note — The  real  Scotch 
add  2  tablespoons  brandy  for 
flavoring. 

Scotch  Pound  Cake  (Sultana  Cake) 


)4  lb.  butter 
y2  lb.  sugar 
10  ozs.  (214c)  flour 
4  eggs 

2  ozs.  (4  tbs.)  chopped 
peel 


3  ozs.  (6  tbs.)  sultana 
raisins 

3  ozs.  (6  tbs.)  currants 
grated  rind  of  lemon 
milk,  if  necessary 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 


Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  flour  alternately 
with  well-beaten  eggs,  and  then  the  fruit  which 
v*as  been  prepared.  Beat  well  and  lastly  add  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours.  If  eggs 
are  a  good  size,  no  milk  is  needed.- — 7.  M.  L. 


Potato  Scones 

%  lb.  cold  potatoes  %  oz.  (1  tb.)  butter 

2  ozs.  (14 c)  flour  Salt 

Mash  potatoes,  melt  butter.  Mix  all  together,  add 
salt  and  work  in  as  much  flour  as  the  paste  will, 
take  up.  Roll  out  very  thinly,  cut  and  place  on  a 
hot  griddle,  prick  well,  cook  for  3  minutes  on  each 
side.  Cool  in  a  towel.  (You  will  probably  like  them 
best  hot).  Shape  is  from  round  cut  into  four  sec¬ 
tions.  Newly  boiled  potatoes  are  used  with  even 
finer  effect  than  the  cold  ones.  Just  let  them  cool 
enough  to  use  them. — 7.  M.  L. 

Shortbread 

1  lb.  (4  cups)  flour  4  ozs.  (%  cup)  sifted 

%  lb.  (1  cup)  butter  sugar 

Mix  flour  and  sugar  together  on  a  board.  If  butter 
is  salty,  wash  it  and  squeeze  it  dry  in  the  corner  of  a 
clean  towel.  Put  butter  on  board  along  with  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  and  work  flour  and  sugar  into  the  butter 
with  the  hands,  kneading  it  well.  After  flour  is  all 
worked  in,  knead  the  whole  well,  then  shape  into 
a  cake.  Pinch  the  edges  of  the  cake.  Prick  all  over 
the  top  with  fork  or  skewer.  Lay  the  shortbread  on 
a  greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  till  a  pale  brown  color. 
Allow  to  stand  a  minute  or  two  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  oven  before  lifting.  (Shape  can  be  either 
quarter  of  round  or  entirely  round). — 7.  M.  L. 

*  *  * 

English  Recipe  Treasures 


May’s  Christmas  Cake 


1  lemon  rind 
1  lb.  raisins  (seeded) 
iy2  lbs.  currants 
1  lb.  sultanas  (seedless) 
iy2  lbs.  light  brown  (De- 
merara)  sugar 
1  lb.  peel 

)4  lb.  sweet  almonds 
1  nutmeg 


y2  tsp.  mixed  spice 
y2  tsp.  ground  ginger 
5  tsps.  baking  powder 
mixed  in  the  dry  flour 
y2  tsp.  salt 
1)4  lfis.  flour 
1  lb.  butter 

5  new  laid  eggs  with  14 
cup  grape  juice 


Beat  butter  to  a  cream,  add  flour,  then  the  eggs 


Look  tempting,  don’t  they?  Holidays  call  for  things  that  are  “extra  good’’. 


with  the  grape  juice  added,  then  sugar  and  lastly 
fruit.  Bake  4  to  5  hours. 

Almond  Paste 

(Spread  on  top  of  cake) 

1  lb.  ground  sweet  Yolks  3  eggs 

almonds  2  tbsps.  lemon  juice 

1  lb.  fine  white  (castor) 
sugar 

Mix  with  hands  thoroughly  all  together  and  add  3 
drops  orange  flower  water  and  spread  over  cake. 

White  Icing 

(Spread  on  top  of  the  almond  paste) 

Beat  well  the  three  whites  of  eggs  and  mix  enough 
icing  sugar  (confectioner’s)  to  remain  thick.  Dip 
knife  in  hot  water  and  spread  smoothly.  Place  on 
cake  cooler  to  set. 

Christmas  Pudding 

114  lbs.  suet  6  oz.  (%  cup)  mixed  peel 

iy2  lbs.  plums  iy2  lemon  rind 

iy2  lbs.  currants  %  tb.  grated  nutmeg 

1)4  lbs.  sultanas  (seedless)  )4  oz.  (%  tb.)  mixed  spice 

1)4  lbs.  breadcrumbs  8  eggs 

..  %  lb-  sugar  %  cup  grape  juice 

Mix  thoroughly,  add  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  add 
grape  juice  and  fill  greased  pudding  mold  nearly  to 
top.  Cover  to  keep  out  water,  set  in  boiling  water 
more  than  half  its  depth,  boil  steadily  6  hours. 


May’s  Mince  Meat 


2  lbs.  raisins  stoned 
2  lbs.  beef  suet 
2)4  lbs.  currants 
2  lbs.  good  apples 
2)4  lbs.  castor  (fine  white) 
sugar 

1  lb.  mixed  peel 

2  tsps.  powdered  ginger 


Grated  rind  of  2  large 
lemons  and  2  more 
boiled  quite  tender  and 
chopped  up  entirely 
without  the  pips 
2  small  nutmegs 
%  oz.  (1  tb.)  salt 
1  tsp.  powdered  mace 
1  pint  fruit  juice 


Mix  all  together  well  and  simmer  one  hour  before 
putting  in  fruit  juice;  then  cook  15  minutes  longer. 
Seal  in  glass  jars.  (The  lemons  take  about  1  hr.  to 
1  y2  hrs.  boiling). 


Editor's  Note — Brandy  or  a  combination  of  brandy  and 
sherry  are  named,  in  the  original  English  recipes  for 
Christmas  calces,  puddings,  and  mince  meat.  Fruit 


juices,  particularly  grape  and  orange,  give  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory  resiilts  and  arc  therefore  substituted. 

*  *  * 

Wholesome  American  Sweets 
Raisin  Peanut  Balls 

y2  cup  peanut  butter  )4  cup  powdered  sugar 

1  cup  raisins  %  cup  shredded  cocoanut 

1  tbsp.  lemon  juice  )4  tsp.  cinnamon 

%  tsp.  salt 

Plump  raisins  by  steaming.  Drain  and  chop  fine. 
Roll  cocoanut  until  fine  and  toast  to  light  brown  in 
moderate  oven.  Mix  all  ingredients,  except  cocoa- 
nut.  Shape  into  balls  and  roll  in  the  toasted  cocoa- 
nut. — C.  R. 

Honey  Bars 

2  cups  raisins  1  cup  mixed  broken  nuts 

%  cup  honey 

Grind  nuts  and  raisins,  mix  with  the  honey  and 
press  into  y2  inch  sheets.  Cover  and  press  for  24 
hours.  Cut  in  bars,  roll  in  powdered  sugar  or  cocoa- 
nut. — C.  R. 

Honey  Taffy 

1  cup  strained  or  extract-  1  tbsp.  butter 
ed  honey  Pinch  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

Boil  honey,  salt  and  sugar  to  hard  ball  stage 
(268°).  Add  butter,  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  in  a  well- 
buttered  pan.  Cool  and  pull  until  white  and 
porous. — C.  R. 

Popcorn  Bars 

8  cups  popped  corn  -  )4  cup  corn  syrup 

1  tbsp.  butter  )4  cup  water 

1  tsp.  salt  1  tsp.  vanilla 

1  cup  sugar 

Put  the  popped  com  through  coarse  knife  of  the 
food  chopper.  Boil  sugar,  water,  com  syrup  and  salt 
to  hard  ball  stage,  add  butter  and  cook  to  the  hard 
crack  stage.  Remove  from  fire.  Add  the  ground  pop¬ 
ped  com,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  return  to  fire 
for  a  few  seconds  to  let  moisture  escape.  Pour  quick¬ 
ly  on  a  well  buttered  bake  sheet  or  marble  and  roll 
thin  with  rolling  pin.  Cut  in  bars,  long  or  short  as 
desired. — C.  R. 

Candied  Apples 

2  cups  sugar  5  medium  apples 

1  cup  hot  water 

Heat  water  and  sugar  to  boiling  point.  Flavor  as 
desired.  Pare,  quarter  and  core  each  apple.  Cut  ead> 
quarter  in  three  pieces.  Cook  the  apples  in  the  syrup 
a  few  pieces  at  a  time  until  transparent.  Drain  and 
place  on  waxed  paper.  Let  stand  and  dry  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Roll  in  granulated  sugar.— C.  R. 

Editor's  Note — A  few  drops  of  coloring  glorifies  tM 
simple  confection  into  a  real  ( Continued  on  Page  22) 


V 


The  result  of  a  collision  between  a  private  automobile  and  a  railroad  loco¬ 
motive.  In  this  accident  John  H.  Muster  of  Marathon ,  l\ew  York ,  lost 
his  life.  To  his  family  there  was  paid  $1000.00  because  he 
had  taken  out  the  travel  accident  insurance  protection. 


Claims  Recently  Paid 

Paid  Policyholders  to  October  1,  1935 .  $406,621.83 

Paid  Policyholders  during  October,. .  7,540.67 

$414,162.50 


Joe  Koleski  Est.,  Mattituck.  N.  Y.. . $1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Mott  M.  Miller.  R.  2.  Phelps,  N.  Y _  25.71 

Travel  accident — injuries 

Allen  Trachier,  Enfield,  N.  H _  25.00 

Thrown  from  truck — inj.  back 

J.  Rolin  Martin,  Carrollton.  Md . _.  40.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib 

Frances  E.  Babcock.  Williston,  Vt _  30.00 

Thrown  from  hay  rack — inj.  knee 

Fred  E.  Bellerive,  E.  Woodstock,  Conn.  10.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Chelsea  Mason,  Albany,  Vt _  17.14 

Auto  accident — injuries 

C.  Franklin  Wood.  R.  2,  Rock  Hall,  Md.  130.00 

Auto  collision — broken  ankle 

Mary  E.  Wood,  R.  2,  Rock  Hall,  Md...  95.71 

Auto  collision — frac.  breast  bone 

Charles  W.  Wray,  16  Standish  St.,  Platts- 

burg,  N.  Y _  35.71 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Cloyd  A.  Springsteen,  R.  2,  Windsor.  N.Y.  60.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  cuts  &  contusions 

John  Nadolny,  R.  2,  Spartanburg,  Pa...  50.00 

Thrown  from  truck— injuries 

Herbert  J.  Galbraith,  Essex  Center,  Vt...  60.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay  —  broken 
shoulder  blade 

Andrew  Kuchachik.  R.  I,  Canterbury, 

Conn.  _ 30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerations  &  bruises 
Jennie  W.  Broga,  210  W.  Thomas  St., 

Rome,  N.  Y.  _  17.14 

Car  crowded  off  road — colles  frac.  arm 

Ferdinand  Centner,  Chestnut  St.,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.  _  65.71 

Auto  accident — bruised  breast,  sprain¬ 
ed  knee 

Edward  Smith,  R.  I,  Collins,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Truck  accident — sprains  and  bruises 

Raymond  Garrison,  R.  2,  Mansfield,  Pa. _  107.14 

Auto  accident — cut  fingers  and  muscles 
of  arm 

Judson  Warren,  R.  I,  McGraw,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  and  dislocation 
arm  and  hand 

Mrs.  Jennie  Weare,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  60.00 

Auto  hit  pole— frac.  radius,  inj.  chest, 
head,  face 

Joe  Kroleski,  311  Bower  Lane,  Southold, 

L.  I.  . 20.00 

Auto  struck  tree — laceration  ear  &  head 
James  Kearney.  72  Mill  St.,  Woodsville, 

N.  H.  - 20.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  head,  hand  and  leg 

Geo.  G.  Smith,  R.  2,  Stanley,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Truck  collided  with  car — frac.  scapula 
and  hip 


Charlie  M.  Black,  Pawlet.  Vt .  30.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle 

Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Hawkos,  So.  Coventry,  Conn.  20.00 

Auto  collision— bruised  forehead  &  face 

Mrs.  Gladys  Kenyon,  Moosup,  Conn. _  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  leg,  chest  and 
shock 

John  V.  Unger,  Caroga  Lake,  N.  Y. _  25.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Joseph  Shedina,  R.  2,  Schoharie,  N.  Y...  34.28 


Auto  collision — severed  artery 

Mrs.  Bertie  E.  Boyd,  R.  3.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — contusions 
Harry  W.  Dorr,  171  N.  Main  St.. 

Rochester,  N.  H.  _  17.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  nose,  inj.  chest 
Ruella  Newman.  R.  2,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  60.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  collarbone  &  strain 

George  A.  Jones  Est.,  Franklinville,  N.  J.  1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree' — mortuary 

Mrs.  Alice  Bardsley,  914  Churchill  Ave., 

Utica,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  hip 

Mrs.  Euphrosine  Meilleur,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt.  20.00 
Auto  collision — contusions  &  abrasions 
William  R.  Brown,  R.  2,  Corfu,  N.  Y...  44.28 

Auto  struck  tree — frac.  ribs,  nasal  bone 
cuts 

Gordon  B.  Smith,  R.  2,  Bridport,  Vt _  80.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  skull 

Merritt  J.  Averill,  R.  I,  Temple,  Me. _  30.00 

Pedestrian  aeoident — injuries 
Mildred  S.  Hopson,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y...  10.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  ligaments  ankle 

Robert  G.  Higgins  Est.,  187  Main  St., 

Flemington,  N.  J.  _  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Elmer  O’Neil,  R.  4,  Bridgeviile,  Dela _  57.14 

Auto  collision — frac.  rib.  internal  injuries 
Gwenyth  Ladd,  40  Orange  St.,  Barre,  Vt.  130.00 
Auto  hit  tree— frac.  skull 
Edith  R.  Shepard,  R.  I,  Hartland,  Vt.  70.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay- — frac.  arm 


Hattie  B.  Wallace,  Northwood,  N.  H _  25.72 

Auto  overturned— addt’l  payment 

Merton  A.  Neale,  R.2,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.  30.00 

Struck  by  a  car — frac.  hand,  cuts  and 
bruises 

Mrs.  Florence  White,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass.  30.00 

Auto  collision— cont.  shoulder  &  back 

Ralph  G.  Sellew,  R.  3,  E.  Hampton,  Conn.  20.00 

Auto  wreck — sprained  back 

Joseph  E.  Brooks.  Littleton,  N.  H . __  20.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  hand  and  leg 

Laiidia  Brooks,  Littleton.  N.  H _  50.00 

Auto  accident — scalp  injuries 

Aurore  Brooks.  Littleton.  N.  H _ _  10,00 

Auto  accident — contused  thigh 


WILLIAM  H  COON 
h  twnroH  AjMOPt.!. 


AT  LA** 

MAI  I*  AT  WRAT  OOI'RT  AT 

July  23rd  ,  1935  vo«. 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Re.  Case  No.  R-75991 

Dear  Mr.  Weatherby:  John  H.  Muster 

Marathon,  V.  Y. 


This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  check  for  $1000.00 
covering  claim  for  the  accidental  death  of  John  H.  Muster, 
formerly  of  Marathon,  Cortland  County,  New  York. 

We  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  Mrs.  Muster  as  well  as 
our  own,  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
claim  has  been  adjusted  and  paid.  A  return  of  $1000.00  on 
an  Investment  of  $1.00  is  highly  acceptable  to  the  Muster 
family  at  this  time. 


HKA/D 


Very  truly  yours, 
COON  &  ANGELL 


E.  Goldstein,  43-35  Parsons  Blvd..  N.Y.C.  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  shoulder  &  hip 

Chas.  E.  Parker,  Savona,  N.  Y _  87.14 

Auto  accident — frac.  skull 

Hubert  R.  Watrous,  R.  4,  Greene,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  chest 

George  Weimer,  R.  I,  Corfu,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Auto  collision — sprains  and  cuts 

Joseph  Beayon,  Main  St.,  Castlton,  Vt...  35.71 


Auto  accident — broken  ribs,  cuts  &  bruises 

Mrs.  Addie  N.  Foss,  R.  I,  Irasburg,  Vt.  10.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  bruises 
Lewellyn  M.  Catlin  Est.,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Benjamin  Dubicki,  R.  9,  Norwich  Town. 

Conn.  - - -  104.28 

Auto  collision — frac.  elbow 
Eben  G.  Chappell,  R.  I,  N.  Windham, 

Conn.  _  20.00 

Truck  struek  fence — frac.  rib 


Joseph  Sitnik  Est.,  Benton,  Maine _ 1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Frank  Domser,  Glenfield,  N.  Y _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon  (farm  policy) — in¬ 
juries 

Wilber  A.  Norton,  Maple  Drive  Farm, 

Vergennes,  Vt.  _  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — cut  eye  &  scalp,  inj.  chest 

Marion  N.  Ramsdell,  R.  I,  Hubbards- 

ville,  N.  Y.  _  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations  scalp 

Albert  Dynozka,  R.  2,  Greenfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  . 5.00 

Struck  by  an  auto — sprained  shoulder 

Oliver  McKnight,  R.  I,  Porter  Corners, 

N.  Y.  - - - - - - -  (2.86 

Auto  collision — cut  mouth,  chin,  lips 

Leon  A.  Bessette,  R.  2,  Hardwick,  Vt...  130.00 

Auto  collision — spinal  injury 

Lewis  W.  Slocum,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — frac.  finger 


A.  A.  Associates ,  Inc. 


[  WORTH 
AMI*  KAN 


LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR  /accident  T  LIMITED  $1.00  POLICIES 

(insurance  c 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 


10  North  Cherry  St. 


Poughkeepsie,  NL  Y. 
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at  the 

TOP 


of  the  list — 


•  More  and  more 
each  day,  women  are 
relying  upon  delicious 
Kre-Mel  to  take  care 
of  their  ‘'dessert 
needs.” 

Pure,  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  Kre- 
Mel  supplies  the  ans¬ 
wer  for  an  easily  and 
quickly  prepared 
dessert,  and  it  is 
economical  too. 

When  making 
your  next  grocery 
order,  remember  Kre- 
Mel  should  TOP  the 
list 


YOUR  GROCER 


ASSORTED 

FLAVORS 


Smart ,  Y et  Useful 


TWO-PIECE  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2570  makes  just  the  sort  of  out¬ 
fit  that  school  girls  and  young  women  are  particularly  enthusiastic 
about.  Either  part  may  be  worn  with  another  blouse  or  skirt,  thus 
making  the  wardrobe  much  more  extensive.  .Plaided  rabbit’s  hair  wool 
mixture  in  wine  and  gray  for  the  skirt  with  plain  wine-red  for  the  blouse 
made  this  charming  dress,  whose  pattern  is  available  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  for  blouse  with  1%  yards  of  54-inch  material  for  skirt. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2569  sounds  the  military  note  in  its  standing 
collar  and  row  of  shiny  black  buttons  down  the  front  of  the  bodice.  The 
wide  belt  is  of  black  suede,  the  dress  of  black  novelty  crepe  silk.  Egg¬ 
plant  velveteen  or  taupe  wool  jersey  are  other  suggestions  for  this  smart 
dress.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size 
16  requires  3%'  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2577  will  make  a  delightful  dress  for  a  school, 
college  or  young  business  girl.  The  new  collar  effect  is  as  attractive  as 
it  is  becoming  while  the  skirt  has  the  new  front  flared  fullness.  Rabbit’s 
hair  wool  in  rust  and  scarlet  mixture  with  rust  velvet  trim  made  the 
original  of  this  very  chic  model.  Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  Book. 


Holiday  Treats 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

decoration  for  a  box  of  sweets.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  chopping  fine  and  sprinkling 
on  top  of  salad  dressings  or  whipped 
cream.  Dividing  the  batch  of  syrup  and 
coloring  part  green  and  part  red  is  a 
wonderful  help  in  making  this  garnish  for 
Christmas  foods. 

Christmas  Candy 

Soften  two  tablespoons  gelatine  in 
cold  water.  Cook  two  cups  sugar  in  V2 
cup  boiling  water  to  thread  stage.  Add 


the  gelatine  and  cool  until  lukewarm. 
Stir  in  1  cup  red  cherry  juice  and  1 
tbsp.  beet  juice.  Fold  in  *4  cup  Mara¬ 
schino  cherries  (chopped)  and  %  cup 
citron  (chopped)  and  beat  with  a  wood¬ 
en  spoon  until  creamy.  Cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  shallow  pan  with  red  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  pour  candy  mixture  over 
it;  dust  the  top  thickly  with  the  same 
sugar  and  chill  until  perfectly  set.  Turn 
out  on  a  chilled  waxed  paper,  cut  in  ob¬ 
longs  and  dust  cut  sides  with  the 
sugar. — L.  M.  T. 


End  Bad  Cough 
Quickly,  at  One 
Fourth  the  Cost 

Home-Mixed!  No  Cooking!  Easy! 

Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  much  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
distressing  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  momenta 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
helping  clear  the  air  passages,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  away  the  irritation,  has  caused  it  to 
be  used  in  more  homes  than  any  other 
cough  remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


LEAVE  v 

•*Ll  iklTUE  WA  r 


3*H 


EASY  STARTING  NDABLE  * 


GASOLINE  MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE  •  WISCONSIN 


Order  Your  Copy  of  New 
Fashion  Book 

Get  a  com¬ 
plete  preview  o( 
the  new  fall  and 
winter  fashions 
by  ordering  the 
new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion 
Book’’  today.  It 
shows  the  most 
up-to-date  fash¬ 
ions  and  easy- 
to-use  patterns 
are  available  for 
all  designs  ill¬ 
ustrated.  Styles 
for  all  types 
and  for  every 
occasion,  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of 
clothes  for  children,  are  featured.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  snappy  editorials  and  the  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  makeup.  To  get  this  new  "Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book,”  send  12c  in  coin  or 
stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


Cooling 


TALCUM 


Soothing 


J  jiy  cJia  fncL  Skin,  I 


Refreshing 


VADVC  F°r  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
X  AAll  9  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


MM  THAT  cold 


Dane's;™,,, 
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Stiegel  Glass 


By  Jonathan  Fife 


IT  is  a  toss-up  to  know  which  is  the 
more  interesting,  Stiegel  glass  itself 
or  the  man  who  made  it.  Henry  Wil¬ 
liam  Stiegel  was  born  a  good  many 
years  before  Horatio  Alger,  but  his  life 
reminds  one  of  the  careers  of  Alger’s 
heroes. 

Stiegel  was  a  German,  bom  near 
Cologne  in  1729  and  christened  Heinrich 
Wilhelm.  At  the  age  of  21  he,  his 
mother,  and  his  younger  brother  An¬ 
thony,  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Henry 
William,  as  he  then  called  himself,  im¬ 
mediately  set  out  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  within  a  few  years  had  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  one  Jacob 
Huber  who  owned  a  prosperous  iron 
furnace  in  Brickerville,  Lancaster 
County. 

Stiegel  apparently  became  the  big 
boss  of  this  business  and  prospered  for 
many  years.  In  1758  his  wife  died,  but 
he  soon  married  again  and  lived  in 
great  style  in  Philadelphia  until  1765. 
His  property  near  Brickerville  amount¬ 
ed  to  some  nine  hundred  acres.  He 
built  a  score  of  tenant  houses,  owned 
stores,  a  mill,  and  a  malt  house,  besides 
the  iron  furnace  —  and  began  to  be 
known  as  “Baron”  Stiegel. 

Whether  the  title  gave  him  a  sense 
3f  grandeur  or  whether  his  lordly  ap¬ 
pearance  suggested  the  title  is  a  matter 
for  debate  —  but  it  is  clear  that  Stiegel 
began  to  live  like  a  lord.  He  planned 
a  model  town  at  Manheim,  in  just  the 
fashion  of  the  boom  towns  of  pre-de- 
pressic  days.  His  own  house  was  the 
wonder  of  the  community,  so  large  and 
elaborately  furnished  that  it  required 
two  years  to  build. 

Casting  about  for  an  industry  to  as¬ 
sure  his  town’s  prosperity,  Stiegel  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  glass  factory.  Why 
a  glass  factory  it  is  hard  to  say,  since 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever 
lad  any  experience  in  that  line.  But 
good  glass  ware  was  scarce  in  the 
colonies  and  the  new  factory  had  no 
rouble  finding  a  market  for  its  product. 

Stiegel’s  one  fault  was  precisely  that 
which  brought  about  our  late  lamented 
depression  —  a  desire  to  expand,  and 
expand,  and  over-expand.  His  factory 
was  so  large  that  a  four-horse  team 
lould  be  turned  around  in  it.  He  made 
rips  to  Europe,  brought  back  skilled 
vorkers,  and  employed  thirty-five  glass- 
blowers.  His  yearly  income  was  $25,000 
am  even  larger  sum  then  than  now. 

The  Revolution  knocked  the  profits 
>ut  of  the  glass  business,  unscrupulous 
Jusiness  associates  robbed  it,  and  fixed 


charges  ruined  it.  Stiegel,  having 
speedily  climbed  the  ladder  of  success, 
skidded  down  again  with  even  greater 
rapidity.  He  died  penniless  in  1785 
and  was  buried,  in  an  unmarked  grave, 
in  Brickerville.  But  he  provided  him¬ 
self  with  as  fine  a  memorial  as  any 
man  could  want.  He  had  given,  in 
1770,  a  plot  of  land  to  the  Zion  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  with  the  provision  that 
they  should  pay  for  it  “one  red  rose 
annually  in  the  month  of  June  for¬ 
ever,  if  the  same  shall  be  legally  de¬ 
manded  by  the  heirs,  executors,  or  as¬ 
signs.”  Stiegel’s  descendants  still  re¬ 
ceive,  every  June,  the  one  red  rose! 

Stiegel  glass  soon  became  famous, 
and  is  today  a  favorite  with  collectors. 
The  trouble  is  that  Stiegel,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  showed  an  unusual  modesty  — 
he  failed  to  mark  the  glass.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  much  false  Stiegel  glass  has  been 
palmed  off  on  an  innocent  public,  so 
that  now  collectors  demand  document¬ 
ary  evidence  before  they  will  accept 
any  glass  as  genuine  Stiegel.  There  is 
probably  very  little  of  it  left  outside  of 
museums  or  private  collections,  but  it 
remains  the  standard  for  early  Ameri¬ 
can  glass. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  glass  is  its 
beautiful  coloring.  There  was  a  rich 
blue,  amethyst,  green,  amber,  and  an 
opaque  and  a  clear  white.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  colors  in  words. 
It  can  be  said  that  they  were  clear, 
even,  ahd  jewel-like,  but  such  phrases 
have  little  meaning.  “The  goods  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.” 

Further  decorative  effects  were 
achieved  by  modeling  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  engraving,  and  enameling.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  products  —  win¬ 
dow  glass  and  bottles,  bowls  and  flasks, 
salt  cellars  and  pitchers,  drinking 
glasses  and  mugs  — almost  everything, 
in  short,  that  could  be  made  out  of 
glass.  And  the  Baron  turned  out  only 
the  best  quality,  even  though  he  went 
broke  doing  it. 

There  were  other  glass  factories  in 
America  at  this  time  and  later.  A 
molded  glass,  made  in  imitation  of  cut 
glass,  came  to  be  very  popular  and  a 
good  many  pieces  still  remain  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  Most  Ameri¬ 
can  antique  glassware  dates  from  a 
time  later  than  Stiegel,  and  its  value 
varies  considerably  according  as  one 
type  or  another  becomes  popular  with 
collectors.  Well  designed  pieces,  with 
clear  transparent  colors,  can,  however, 
be  counted  on  to  bring  a  good  price. 


CONTENT 

By  Edith  Horton 


Why  should  I  toil  and  toil  to  climb 
a  hill? 

I  do  not  care  to  see  what  is  beyond, 

There  will  be  just  another  quiet 
town, 

With  slender  church-spires  and  a 
little  pond. 


Or  if  I  should  go  very  far  away, 

A  rocky  path  would  lead  down  to 
the  sea, 

Or  to  strange  things  I’ve  read  of  in 
a  book, 

Beneath  the  branches  of  the  willow- 
tree. 


My  holly-hocks  are  growing  in  a 
row, 

My  bees  are  making  honey, 
brown  and  clear, 

My  fire  burns  brightly  when  the 
night  is  cool, 

And  Heaven  will  be  as  near,  I 
think,  from  here. 


is  a  sign  of 
low  Alkaline  Reserve 

—REMEMBER— 

MILK  HAS  AN  ALKALINE  EFFECT 


Why  dose  and  drug  yourself  before  you  try  the  natur¬ 
al  way  to  overcome  fatigue?  Have  a  glass  of  fresh, 
cool  milk,  and  build  up  your  alkaline  reserve  naturally. 

Milk  has  an  alkaline  effect  and  helps  to  counteract 
harmful  acids  in  your  blood.  A  glass  of  milk  when 
you  feel  too  tired  gives  you  the  helpful  alkali  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  energy  you  need  to  snap  back  to  normal. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  “Milk — the  Alkalizer”  — 

Shows  you  the  natural  way  to  clear  heads,  steady 
nerves,  new  energy  in  business.  Send  your  name  and 
address:  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany,  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


HEWS  VALUE  BEHlM0MlLK 


“Alkalize  with  milk”  is  only  one  of  the  5 
scientifically  sound  appeals  featured  in  the  1935-1936 
New  York  State  Milk  Publicity  Campaign. 

Practically  2/t,  of  the  population  of  New  York  State 
is  over  20  years  of  age.  This  is  a  tremendous  potential 
market  for  increased  milk  consumption  provided  the 
direct  interest  of  this  market  can  be  tapped. 


Alkalizing — so  necessary  after  over-indulgence,  over¬ 
work,  or  loss  of  sleep — is  a  natural,  and  sound  appeal 
because  milk  is  a  natural  alkalizer. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  4 3 '“-A 

STATE  TOWER  BLOG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HI20lCCU6v25“eIO4 

12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  10c. 
125  bulbs  for  $1.00.  Mixed  colors.  Postpaid. 

Burpee's  New  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  867  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


KEMP'S  BALSAM 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  ofTer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years-  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1B111 

PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

PSl  & 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChcm.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sat* 
it  ll>  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Big-Heart  TALES 


N  E  P 


IT  is  said  that  everyone  knows  some 
good  way  of  curing  a  balky  horse 
except  the  man  who  owns  him.  A 
famous,  not  to  say  notorious,  horse 
dealer  whom  I  once  knew,  told  me  in 
confidence  that  he  had  found  only  one 
remedy  for  habitual  balking  that  was 
always  effectual:  swapping  the  horse! 
Whatever  the  morals  of  that  method,  a 
good  many  people  practice  it  —  and  as 
a  result,  we  boys  at  the  old  farm  came 
to  own  Nep. 

At  the  county  fair  that  fall  we  had 
come  across  an  old  whip  peddler  who 
professed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
was  standing  in  a  light  covered  wagon 
from  which  he  was  selling  his  horse¬ 
whips  by  merely  holding  them  up  to 
view,  along  with  a  placard  on  which  the 
price  was  printed  in  large  black  fig¬ 
ures.  They  were  going  fast;  we  heard 
that  he  had  sold  five  hundred  whips 
during  the  second  day  of  the  fair.  We 
bought  two  of  them,  and  I  never  saw 
horsewhips  that  looked  so  well  and 
were,  in  fact,  so  worthless. 

We  learned  afterwards  that  the  fel¬ 
low  could  hear  and  talk  as  well  as 
anyone  else;  but  that  day  he  seemed  to 
us  a  guileless,  pathetic  sort  of  person. 

The  fellow’s  horse  had  taken  Hal¬ 
stead’s  eye  from  the  moment  he  saw 
him,  and  he  determined,  if  he  could, 
to  swap  our  gray  four-year-old  colt 
for  him.  The  peddler’s  horse  was  prob¬ 
ably  part  Morgan;  in  color  he  was  a 
remarkably  deep,  dark  brown;  but  he 
had  a  full  milk-white  face  and  two 
white  stockings,  and  also — his  sole  dis¬ 
figurement- — an  odd  white  streak  in  his 
left  eye.  Altogether  he  was  a  fine- 
looking  horse,  well  built,  round,  sym¬ 
metrical,  fifteen  hands  high,  and  near¬ 
ly  thirteen  hundred  pounds  in  weight; 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
six  years  old. 

When  Halstead  first  approached  the 
supposed  deaf-mute  and  by  signs  and 
nods  made  overtures  for  a  trade,  the 
man  appeared  not  to  understand.  Then, 
as  Halstead  continued,  the  fellow  look¬ 
ed  pained  and  for  some  time  would  not 
attend  to  him.  At  last,  however,  the 
peddler  turned  one  of  his  placards  over 
and  with  a  pencil  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it,  “$100  to  boot.” 

Our  gray  four-year-old  was  no  very 
valuable  colt;  we  boys  owned  him 
jointly,  and  after  consulting  with  Ad¬ 
dison  and  me  Halstead  wrote,  “Give 
you  $40,”  on  the  placard.  The  man 
shook  his  head  apparently  in  great  in¬ 
dignation. 

But  Halstead  remained  standing  by, 
and  presently  they  began  to  dicker 
again.  As  a  result,  Halse  finally  got 
the  peddler’s  horse  for  sixty-eight  dol¬ 
lars,  “boot  money.”  They  unharnessed 
and  changed  the  horses;  and  then  the 
peddler  wrote  on  the  placard,  “His 
name  is  Neptune.  '  Will  stand  any¬ 
where.” 

Halse  drove  home  in  great  good 
humor,  proud  as  a  peacock  of  his 
trade,  and  so  were  we  all;  but  when 
the  old  squire  came  out,  looked  Nep 
over  and  found  how  we  had  swapped, 
he  said: 

“Boys,  there’s  something  wrong 
about  that  horse.  Did  the  owner  say 
he  was  all  right?” 

“Why;  no,”  replied  Halse.  “He  didn’t 
say  anything  about  him;  he  couldn’t; 
he  was  a  dumb  man.” 

The  old  squire  laughed.  “Well,  we 
shall  see,”  said  he. 

But  for  a  while  the  horse  appeared 
to  be  all  right.  It  is  always  pleasant 
to  drive  a.  handsome  horse;  Nep,  more¬ 
over,  was  intelligent,  and  so  gentle  that 
Theodora  and  Ellen  began  to  drive 
him. 

Then  one  evening  in  October  we  all 


five  started  to  drive  to  the  academy, 
six  miles  away,  to  attend  a  lyceum 
meeting  that  the  students  held  every 
Thursday  night.  The  question  to  be 
debated  was  in  the  form  of  a  resolve 
that  intemperance  is  a  greater  evil 
than  war.  Addison  was  to  speak  that 
night  and  I  was  also  conning  a  few 
points  and  after  the  debate  Theodora 
was  to  read  the  lyceum  newspaper. 

We  set  off,  therefore,  with  minds 
much  engrossed  by  the  lyceum  and  our 
respective  parts  in  it.  Suddenly,  at  the 
foot  of  Downing’s  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  farm,  Nep  stopped,  looked 
grimly  round  at  us  and  refused  to  take 
another  step! 

He  had  already  taken  us  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  day,  and  he  probably  did  not 
like  to  make  the  trip  again  that  night; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  he  would  not 
stir  or  move  forward.  Halstead  at 
first  spoke  kindly  to  him,  then  sharp¬ 
ly,  and  then  used  the  whip.  Nep 
would  not  budge! 

Addison  now  jumped  out,  took  Nep 
by  the  bit  and  tried  to  lead  him  for¬ 
ward.  Not  a  step  would  the  horse 
take,  even  when  Addison  pulled.  Halse 
plied  the  whip  in  earnest. 

The  girls  tried  coaxing  the  beast; 
they  put  pieces  of  candy  in  his  mouth 
and  patted  him.  To  no  purpose:  Nep 
had  not  stirred  his  forefeet  since  he 
stopped,  and  we  could  not  make  him 
do  so. 

We  were  all  in  a  great  state  of  mind; 
for  we  were  due  at  the  academy  in 
half  an  hour,  and  time  was  passing. 
Fuming  with  impatience  and  impotent 
wrath,  we  stood  round  the  horse. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  horse  you  got 
swapping,  Halse!”  Addison  exclaimed 
with  derision.  “Oh,  he  will  stand!” 

What  to  do  we  knew  not.  At  last  I 
ran  nearly  all  the  way  home  and  got 
Old  Sol,  a  much  slower  horse,  and  led 
him  back  with  me.  We  then  unhitched 
Nep  from  the  two-seated  wagon  and 
took  the  harness  off  him.  He  still 
would  not  stir,  and  we  had  to  back 
the  wagon  away  from  him.  We  finally 
left  him  standing  there  in  the  road 
and  drove  on  to  the  village  with  Old 
Sol;  but  we  were  an  hour  and  a  half 


late  at  the  lyceum  and  missed  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

When  we  came  back,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  Nep  was  not  in  the 
road.  Some  one,  we  heard  afterwards, 
had  run  into  him  in  the  dark;  and  af¬ 
ter  that  the  beast  evidently  decided  to 
go  home  to  the  stable.  There  we  found 
him  the  next  morning,  as  good-natured 
as  ever,  now  that  his  sulky  fit  had 
passed. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
however,  he  balked  again  as  the  old 
squire  and  grandmother  were  driving 
to  church.  They  missed  the  sermon, 
and  when  they  came  home  about  noon 
they  declared  in  disgust  that  they 
would  never  go  out  with  Nep  again. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
we  boys  had  several  experiences  with 
him.  There  was  no  telling  when  Nep 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


would  take  a  notion  to  balk;  and  when 
he  did,  none  of  us  were  able  to  start 
him  until  he  was  ready  to  move.  It 
might  be  one  hour,  or  it  might  be  two 
or  three.  Whipping  proved  absolutely 
useless.  Halstead  wanted  to  trade 
him;  but  the  old  squire  forbade  him 
to  do  it  unless  he  gave  the  facts. 

At  the  old  farm  it  was  the  custom 
to  draw  the  year’s  stock  of  firewood — 
about  forty  cords — to  the  house  yard 
from  the  wood  lot  in  January.  We 
were  thus  engaged  one  bitterly  cold 
Saturday  afternoon  toward  the  last  of 
the  month.  We  had  not  used  Nep  for 
the  work;  but,  hoping  to  finish  the  job 
that  night,  Addison  decided  to  hitch 
him  into  a  light  horse  sled  and  to  haul 
three  small  loads  with  him.  Nep 
worked  well  for  two  loads;  but  as  they 
were  going  up  from  the  lot  through 
the  fields  with  the  third  and  last  load, 
he  suddenly  looked  round  at  Addison 
in  that  peculiar  way  of  his  &nd  balked. 
And  there  Halstead  and  I  found  him, 
as  stationary  as  a  tombstone,  when  we 
came  up  from  the  lot  half  an  hour 
later.  It  was  now  about  sunset,  windy 
and  cold,  with  snow  flying  inclement- 

iy- 

“I  say,  boys,”  Addison  said  as  we 
stood  there  shivering.  “I’m  going  to 
try  an  experiment  with  Nep  —  and  this 


is  a  good  night  for  it.  I’ll  stay  here 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  and  a  good 
deal  longer.” 

“You  will  freeze  to  death!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “It’s  ten  below  zero!” 

“Not  if  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you," 
said  he.  “Hurry  up  to  the  house  and 
get  my  overcoat  and  fetch  yours  and 
Halse’s,  and  get  the  old  squire’s  buf¬ 
falo-skin  overcoat  and  fetch  down  the 
buffalo  robe  out  of  the  driving  sleigh. 
And,  I  say!”  he  called  after  us.  “Bring 
me  down  a  pocketful  of  doughnuts,  will 
you?” 

When  I  had  toiled  back  under  the 
load  of  coats,  not  forgetting  the  dough¬ 
nuts,  Addison  put  on  his  own  and  the 
old  squire’s  buffalo  coat,  tied  up  his 
ears  and  then  wrapped  himself  in  the 
rest  of  the  coats  and  the  robe.  He  then 
took  the  reins  again  and  resumed  his 
seat  on  the  sled;  and  I  left  him  there 
eating  a  doughnut,  while  Nep  stood 
fast  in  the  snow,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left. 

That  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Halse  and  I  did  the  chores, 
and  then  went  in  to  supper.  Addison 
had  not  come.  About  seven  o’clock  I 
went  part  way  down  the  hill,  through 
the  field,  and  shouted  to  him.  We  were 
actually  afraid  that  he  had  perished 
for  it  was  a  baa  night.  But  he  an 
swered  that  he  was  all  right;  indeed 
his  voice  sounded  very  cheerful  and  as 
if  he  were  laughing  at  something. 

He  did  not  come  in  until  after  eight 
o’clock.  But  then  Nep  appeared  to  be 
on  the  jump  and  in  a  great  hurry!  In 
point  of  fact,  the  horse  had  been  want¬ 
ing  to  come  home  for  the  last  two 
hours.  It  was  Addison  that  had  been 
balking! 

He  told  us  that  Nep  had  stood  there 
in  the  bitterly  cold  wind  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  without  budging;  but  at  a 
quarter  of  six  the  beast  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  with  one  of  his  crafty 
looks  round  had  started  for  the  barn. 
Addison,  however,  had  said,  “Whoa!” 
and  pulled  him  up  short. 

That  was  a  new  turn  of  affairs  for 
Nep.  Previously  everyone  had  been 
ready  enough  to  go  on  whenever  he 
was,  but  now  here  was  a  driver  who 
would  not  go  home.  Nep  pranced  about 
and  tried  to  rush  up  the  road.  Addi¬ 
son  held  him  grimly,  and  backed  him 
to  the  identical  place  where  he  hac 
balked.  Nep  looked  round  in  astonish¬ 
ment;  he  could  not  understand  it  and 
seemed  frightened,  for  he  was  half 
frozen  and  his  hair  was  full  of  snow. 

More  than  twenty  times  he  tried  to 
bolt  up  the  hill  toward  home;  but  Ad¬ 
dison  checked  him  firmly,  and  every 
time  made  him  back  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  balked. 

“Whoa,  Nep!”  Addison  said.  “So  far 
you’ve  had  all  the  fun  of  balking  and 
making  folks  wait,  but  now  it’s  my 
turn.  You  shall  stand  right  here  till 
I  am  ready  to  go  home.” 

Addison  made  him  stand  there  in 
that  bitter  wind  and  snow  from  quarter 
of  six  till  quarter  after  eight.  Then 
they  came  home  on  the  jump;  I  never 
saw  a  horse  in  a  greater  hurry  to  get 
into  his  stall. 

Apparently  Nep  had  never  realized 
before  that  balking  might  work  both 
ways.  The  experience  clearly  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  for  he  did  not 
balk  again  that  winter,  or  during  the 
spring. 

But  late  one  afternoon  in  haying 
time  the  following  summer,  while  Hal¬ 
stead  was  using  Nep  in  the  south  field 
to  draw  a  horserake,  he  suddenly  turn¬ 
ed  without  any  warning,  looked  at 
Halse  and  then  set  his  feet — and  would 
not  take  another  step.  I  imagine  that 
he  was  intelligent  enough  to  think  that 
since  it  was  now  warm  weather,  he 
could  safely  indulge  himself  in  another 
balky  fit. 

Halstead  never  possessed  much  pa 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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g.Song  Q^the  Lazy  Faijn 


MY  WIFE  she  says  to  me, 
says  she:  “I  don’t  like 
where  the  bushes  be,  I  wish 
you’d  take  a  spade  and  go  and 
dig  them  bushes  out  the  row. 

I  want  the  lilac  over  here,  that 
honeysuckle  will  appear  to 
best  advantage  if  it’s  put 
where  it  will  have  some  room 
to  root.  That  corner  that’s 
grown  up  to  quack  should  be 
dug  up  and  then  put  back  with 
all  the  quack  roots  sorted  out ; 
we’ll  plant  some  roses  there, 
about  a  dozen  will  look  mighty 
nice,  I’ll  sell  some  hens  to  git 
the  price.  If  you’ll  just  take 
the  spading  fork  and  shed 
your  coat  and  git  to  work  we’ll 
fix  this  place  up  pretty  fine, 

’twill  brighten  up  your  life 
and  mine  to  have  it  dolled  up 
so  why  not,  just  make  some 
use  of  what  we’ve  got?” 

Mirandy’s  ideas  are  all  right, 

I  know  this  place  could  be  a 
sight  more  pretty  with  a  little 
toil,  a-plantin’  bushes  in  the 
soil  and  sowin’  grass  and 
plantin’  flowers,  but  then  it 
would  take  many  hours  of  toil 
to  do  the  things  we’ve  got  to 
do  to  make  a  garden  spot;  but 
then,  the  things  that  should 
be  done  will  spoil  most  all  my 
autumn’s  fun.  A-diggin’  bushes  is,  alack,  almighty  hard  upon  my  back,  my 
muscles  would  git  stiff  and  sore,  I’d  rather  sit  beside  the  door,  the  autumn 
sun  feels  might  good,  and  though  I  s’pose  I  really  should  plant  bushes  I 
would  rather  sit  out  in  the  sun  and  rest  a  bit ! 
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As  Magical  as 
Aladdin’s 
Lamp  of  Old 

This  new  Aladdin  transforms  common  ordinary 
kerosene  (coal-oil)  so  quickly,  so  simply,  so 
safely,  into  an  abundance  of  the  whitest  and 
brightest  of  all  modern  white  light,  as  wonder- 
rfSTTil  fully  and  magically  as  Aladdin 
performed  miracles  in  that 
famous  children’s  story.  Not 
genii,  but  geniuses  of  discovery 
and  invention  have 
made  this  new  Aladdin 
the  ideal  lighting  de¬ 
vice  for  town  and 
country  homes 
everywhere.  Over 
7,000,000  people 
now  enjoy  its 
super-quality 
light  nightly. 

ThlA  imaging 

WHITE  LIGHT 

Aladdin 

KEROSENE  f  COAL  OIL  ) 

Mdnfle  Lamp 

A I 0^  onhir 

TEN  FEATURES  '  —  • 

Burns  common  kero¬ 
sene  (coal -oil).  Lights 
instantly.  Absolutely 
safe  —  no  danger. 

Highly  efficient.  Light 
approaches  sunlight. 

Strength  of  10  ordi¬ 
nary  lamps.  Simple. 

Sanitary.  No  smoke. 

No  noise.  No  odor.  No 
generator  to  clog  or 
replace.  No  waiting, 
up, 


SHADE  AND 
,  TRIPOD  EXTRA, 


No  pressure  or  pumping 
Portable — may  be  used  anywhere. 


Many  New  1936  Models  at 
New  Low  Prices 

Available  in  table,  hanging,  bracket  and  floor 
styles  in  a  variety  of  models  and  finishes  at 
prices  to  suit  every  purse.  May  be  equipped 
with  handsomely  decorated  Whip-o-lite  shades 
or  shades  in  glass  if  preferred.  Get 
yours  now  before  impending  in¬ 
creases  in  price  arrives. 

If  you  do  not  know  your 
dealer’s  name  write  us  for  it, 
and  free  illustrated  booket. 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Company 

609  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

i  . .  -  i  m 


SAVES 

fetter 

g‘veS  la¬ 


yout  deal** 
DRUM-  ^ 
ply  y°u- 

Notionc 

Lincoln  1 


Carbide  5 

rfa..  New 


no  yofrs 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  so 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxhry  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
tience.  From  a  distance  Addison  and  I 
saw  him  whipping  Nep  with  a  long 
hazel  stick,  and  we  hurried  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was  about.  Nep  was 
planted  there  as  if  he  had  a  ninety- 
nine  years’  lease  of  the  spot. 

“Go  up  to  the  tool  house,”  Addison 
said  to  me,  “and  get  a  crowbar  and 
sledge.” 

When  I  came  back,  Addison  had  al¬ 
ready  brought  a  cedar  post  from  the 
fence  below  the  field.  Setting  the 
post  fast  in  the  ground  by  Nep’s  head, 
he  hitched  him  to  it,  just  as  the  horse 
stood  there,  harnessed  to  the  rake. 

Then  we  left  Nep  to  his  own 
thoughts;  about  nine  o’clock  that  eve¬ 
ning  we  heard  him  whickering  for 
some  one  to  come  to  get  him.  He  had 
had  enough  of  it;  but  Addison  said: 

“No,  don’t  go  near  him.  It’s  cure  or 
no  cure  this  time.  He  had  got  to  have 
a  longer  lesson.” 

We  left  him  there  all  night.  When 
he  went  to  unhitch  him  about  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  he  gave  us  an 
eloquent  glance.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  why  he  had  been  hitched  there. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  balked  with 
any  of  us,  although  we  owned  him  for 
two  years  longer. 

We  finally  sold  him  to  a  woman  in 
the  village  who  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  his  milk-white  face  and  white 
stockings.  We  told  her  that  he  had 
formerly  been  balky.  So  far  as  we 
know,  however,  his  new  owner  never 
had  any  trouble  with  him. 

I  record  this  method  of  dealing  with 
a  balky  horse  merely  for  what  it  is 
worth;  with  another  horse  it  might 
work  well,  or  it  might  not.  Horses 
are  horses. 


mm 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Frost  Kills  the  Tops 

WE  have  had  our  first  killing  frost. 

This  means  that  time  is  short  for 
getting  the  garden  put  to  bed  for  the 
winter.  I  trimmed  the  peony  tops  close 
to  the  ground  and  burned  each  one  of 
them  to  prevent  any  possible  spread  of 
disease  from  them.  Then  I  had  a  fork 
full  of  heavy  strawy  manure  thrown 
over  each  clump  for  protection. 

Tops  of  other  perennials  I  cut  back 
and  used  as  a  mulch  for  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  cut  plants  back  too  close¬ 
ly  because  the  4”  or  5”  stubble  helps  to 
hold  snow  which  also  protects  the  roots. 
If  I  were  in  the  country  where  hemlock 
and  spruce  grow  freely  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  use  their  boughs  for  protecting 
all  plants  with  crowns  such  as  foxglove, 
columbine  and  canterbury  bell,  but 
since  I  am  not  so  fortunate  I  make  the 
best  of  whatever  I  can  get,  chiefly  corn 
stalks. 

A  heavy  barnyard  manure  would  only 
rot  these  tops  as  would  leaves,  which 
tend  to  mat  and  form  a  thick  blanket 
on  plants.  Leaves,  especially  oak,  are 


This  Week’s  Recipe 

LOLLYPOPS 

14  cup  light  corn  syrup  '/a  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 
2  cups  sugar  '/8  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  water  flavoring 

Without  stirring,  boil  together 
sugar,  corn  syrup,  water  and  cream 
of  tartar.  When  at  the  hard  ball 
stage  take  from  the  fire  and  add 
flavoring,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  pep¬ 
permint,  clove  or  wintergreen.  Col¬ 
oring  may  be  added  in  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  form.  A  few  cinnamon 
drops  may  be  added  to  the  water 
before  candy  is  cooked.  Drop  in 
very  small  quantities  on  buttered 
surface.  Keep  warm  enough  to  drop 
easily.  Pointed  sticks  may  be  in¬ 
serted  before  the  “pop”  hardens. — 

— R.  S.  T. 


Measuring  Up  to  Datl 

My  Dad  he  says  he  hopes  I’ll  be  a 
bigger  man  than  he, 

But,  Oh,  how  much  I’ll  have  to 
grow — he’s  ’way  ahead  of  me ! 
He  says,  “Now  eat  those  vegetables 
and  drink  that  milk,  my  lad, 
For  they  will  help  to  make  you 
grow, — and  measure  up  to  Dad.” 

And  Dad  he  hopes  that  I  will  be  a 
wiser  man  than  he, 

And  go  through  school  and  college 
and  bring  back  a  degree; 

He  says,  ‘‘The  marks  that  you  get 
now,  they  really  make  me  sad, 
You’ll  have  to  study  harder  to 
measure  up  to  Dad.” 

My  Dad  says,  too,  that  I  should  be 
a  better  man  than  he, 

And  know  how  to  behave  myself 
and  always  courteous  be; — 
“You  have  me  for  a  pattern,  then 
why  should  you  be  bad? 

Grow  up  to  be  a  gentleman, — and 
measure  up  to  Dad !” 

It  seems  to  me  my  Dad  expects  a 
whole  lot  out  of  me, 

And  how  I’ll  ever  do  it  is  more 
than  I  can  see ; — 

But  Mother  says,  “Don’t  worry, 
You’re  but  a  little  lad, — 

Some  day  you’ll  find  it’s  not  so  hard 
to  measure  up  to  Dad.” 

— M.  Lucille  Ford- 


Editor’s  Note — Who  has  not  at 
some  time  felt  the  urge  to  express 
thoughts  in  verse  and  to  see  that 
verse  in  print?  Now  you  may  have 
that  satisfaction.  So  far  as  space 
permits,  there  will  appear  in  each 
issue  the  best  short,  amateur  poem 
received  by  us  in  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  For  each  one  printed  we  will 
pay  two  dollars.  Keep  leftgth  to  16 
lines  or  less  and  send  to  Poetry 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


fine  for  mulching  rhododendrons, 
azaleas  and  laurel  which  like  an  acid 
soil.  Not  having  oak  leaves  on  the  place, 
I  did  the  next  best  thing  and  used  peat 
moss  which  I  always  keep  on  hand  to 
serve  many  purposes. 

Because  the  ground  was  frozen 
lightly  I  piled  soil  around  the  roses  6” 
to  8”  deep.  Later  on  I  shall  cover  the 
tops  with  com  stalks,  but  would  use  the 
evergreen  boughs  if  I  had  them. 

Roses  seem  to  suffer  as  much  from 
high  winter  winds  and  hot  suns  as 
from  extreme  cold,  and  have  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  three  causes  of  injury. 
Leaves  would  be  as  bad  for  roses  as 
for  plants  having  crowns.  I  have  with¬ 
held  fertilizers  from  the  roses  since 
early  September  because  I  did  not  want 
them  to  go  into  the  winter  with  too 
much  new  growth.  However,  because  of 
our  prolonged  dry  season  I  did  water 
them  well  before  the  ground  froze  to 
prevent  “dry  freezing,”  a  condition 
which  makes  the  tops  die  because  of 
lack  of  moisture  at 
the  roots. 


Don’t  Fool 


Around  with  a 


Every  Four  Minutes  Some  One 
Dies  From  Pneumonia,  Trace- 
able  to  the  “Common  Cold” !  MA,. - ».J 


DON’T  “kid”  yourself  about  a  cold.  It’s 
nothing  to  be  taken  lightly  or  treated 
trivially.  A  cold  is  an  internal  infection  and 
unless  treated  promptly  and  seriously,  it  may 
turn  into  something  worse. 

According  to  published  reports  there  is  a 
death  every  four  minutes  from  pneumonia 
traceable  to  the  so-called  “common  cold.” 

Definite  Treatment 

A  reliable  treatment  for  colds  is  afforded 
in  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine.  It  is  no 
mere  palliative  or  surface  treatment.  It  gets 
at  a  cold  in  the  right  way ,from  the  inside! 

Working  internally.  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  does  four  things  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  overcoming  a  cold:  First,  it  opens 
the  bowels.  Second,  it  combats  the  infection 
in  the  system.  Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  fever.  Fourth,  it  tones  the  system  and 
helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

Be  Sure — Be  Safe 

All  drug  stores  sell  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  in  two  sizes —  35c  and  50c. 
Get  a  package  at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold  and 
be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
taken  a  dependable  treatment. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  the 
largest  selling  cold,  tablet  in  the  world,  a  fact 
that  attests  to  its  efficacy  as  well  as  harmless¬ 
ness.  Let  no  one  tell  you  he  “has  something 
better.” 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 


BROMO 

QUININE 
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W  hat  T  hey  *lihink  of  A  A  foundation  flan 
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field  of  milk  marketing,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  marketing,  cooperative  fire  in¬ 
surance,  in  the  purchasing  of  feed  and 
farm  supplies,  and  in  many  other  agri¬ 
cultural  activities.  It  seems  logical  to 
expect  it  to  be  successful  in  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism.  This  should  help  to 
bring  about  a  situation  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  make  the  decision  on 
questions  that  primarily  affect  farmer 
welfare. 

“I  wish  you  success  in  the  new  en¬ 
deavor.  May  it  always  be  a  construc¬ 
tive,  democratic,  commonsense  medium 
for  the  betterment  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  country  life.” 

*  *  # 

A.  L.  Deering 

Dean,  Maine  College  of  Agriculture. 

4  4  T  AST  night  as  I  was  returning  on 
A_v  the  train  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  October  26  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  much  impressed  wfith 
the  announcement  establishing  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  As  I  have  expressed  to  you  pre¬ 
viously,  there  is  an  honesty  and  sincer¬ 
ity  of  purpose  that  permeates  your 
whole  paper.  This  is  but  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  desire  to  serve  faithfully 
the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country. 

‘‘The  purpose  for  which  surplus  funds 
is  eventually  to  be  used,  of  course,  in¬ 
terests  me  very  much  for  I  believe  that 
some  such  agency  as  your  paper  can 
have  a  very  wholesome  influence  in 
stimulating  worthwhile  scholarship,  re¬ 
search  and  community  enterprises.” 

*  *  * 

A.  R.  Mann 

Provost,  Cornell  University. 

4  CO  EADING  the  October  26th  issue 
-tv  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
reminds  me  that  I  have  not  expressed 
to  you  my  warm  personal  appreciation 
and  congratulations  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation.  While  naturally 
I  have  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  profits  are  to  be 
utilized  and  it  is  extremely  heartening 
to  see  a  permanent  proposal  to  bring 
private  funds  to  the  aid  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  through  state 
institutions,  I  am  even  more  interested 
in  what  this  step  means  for  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  As  an  unpreced¬ 
ented  venture  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism,  its  underlying  ideals  seem  thor¬ 
oughly  sound.  In  establishing  the 
Agriculturist  on  a  permanent  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  basis  as  in  every  sense  an 
organ  and  voice  of  farmers.  I  hope  that 
it  will  accomplish  all  that  you  and  your 
associates  have  anticipated  in  your 
most  generous  and  unique  action.” 

*  *  * 

Herbert  P.  King 

President ,  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

44T  AM  very  much  interested  and 
A  pleased  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  ideal  of  having  a  business 
or  a  paper  controlled  by  those  whom 
it  is  serving  and  run  entirely  for  their 
benefit  is  an  ideal  worth  encouraging. 
It  is  the  start  of  a  new  deal  that  will 
correct  many  of  our  economic  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  wish  you  the  greatest  success.” 
*  *  * 

Fred  J.  Freestone 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange. 

4  4  T  T  was  inspiring  to  note  the  Re- 
A  search  Foundation  announcement 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Surely  those  responsible  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  taking  such 
an  unselfish  and  forward  looking  step. 
Absolute  elimination  from  political 
pressure  or  interference  is  surely  as¬ 
sured  for  all  time. 

"It  is  also  pleasing  to  know  that  the 


future  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  never  find  a  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  its  pages.  This  insures 
a  wholesome  agricultural  publication, 
dedicated  largely  to  the  support  of  all 
movements  looking  toward  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  farm  girls  and  boys  who 
live  in  the  open  country. 

‘‘With  nearly  a  century  of  service 
behind  it  and  an  assured  future  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  store,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  wfith  its  readers  as  part  own¬ 
ers  and  sharing  in  the  responsibility, 
will  continue  down  through  the  years 
as  a  constructive  and  fearless  farm 
journal.” 

*  *  * 

Fred  H.  Sexauer 

President,  Dairymen’s  League. 

4  4iy>f'AY  I  congratulate  you  and  the 

1»A  staff  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  innovation  in  the  field  of 
publishing  of  farm  papers  for  which 
you  and  your  associates  are  respon¬ 
sible.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  realize 
that  this  is  an  experiment  and  wish 
you  and  your  co-workers  success  in 
carrying  it  out. 

‘‘The  American  Agriculturist  has  for 
so  many  years  stood  for  those  things 
which  are  sound  and  constructive  that 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  to  me  that 
there  can  be  any  improvement  in  their 
editorial  policy  by  a  new  type  of  control. 

“One  cannot  fail,  however,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  applaud  the  motives  which 
mak-  a  group  of  men  set  up  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  institution  in  those  whom 
they  endeavor  to  serve.” 

,  *  *  * 

Leigh  Kirkland 

First  Vice  President,  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange. 

4  4T  WANT  to  add  my  enthusiastic 

A  congratulations  to  the  many  I 
know  you  are  receiving  since  your  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  setting  up  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  real  congratulations,  how¬ 
ever,  should  go  to  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist,  for  they  are  the  ones  who 
eventually  will  benefit  from  this  great 
forward  step  in  agricultural  journalism. 

‘‘I  have  been  a  reader  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  a  lifetime,  because  I 
have  always  liked  its  frank,  fearless, 
and  constructive  editorial  policies.  But 
the  new  set-up,  with  directors  elected 
by  the  readers,  will  bring  the  publica¬ 
tion  even  closer  to  farmers  and  farm¬ 


ing,  and  will  enable  it  to  carry  on  edi¬ 
torial  crusades  in  the  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  wfithout  fear  of  or  favor  from  any¬ 
body. 

‘‘Moreover,  I  like  the  idea  that  when 
there  are  profits  above  those  needed 
for  the  operation  of  the  paper,  they 
will  be  devoted  by  the  Foundation  to 
research  and  education  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  general  and  of  country 
bojTs  and  girls  in  particular.” 

*  *  * 

Flora  Rose 

Director,  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics. 

4  4r  I  "'HE  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
A  can  Agriculturist  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  and  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  social  changes  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  lifetime.  I  believe  it 
marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  social  phi¬ 
losophy  that  men  who  have  the  genius 
to  build  big  business  enterprises  and 
the  opportunity  to  use  them  selfishly 
take  the  step  which  returns  their  profits 
to  enrich  the  field  which  produced 
them.  I  am  glad  to  know  the  men  who 
have  done  this,  and  to  have  lived  to 
see  this  day.” 


Wm.  B.  Duryee 

Secretary ,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

UrrHE  importance  of  having  a  pro- 
A  gressive  and  independent  press 
was  recognized  by  the  founders  of  our 
nation  when  they  wrote  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  a  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
as  well  as  of  free  speech. 

“I  feel  that,  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation,  one  of  the  key¬ 
stone  principles  of  our  country  has  been 
reinforced.  The  foundation’s  pledge 
that  it  will  continue  to  develop  a  po¬ 
litically  independent  farm  paper  should 
prove  increasingly  valuable  to  our  farm 
people  and  to  the  citizenry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

‘‘Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  the 
foundation’s  other  objects,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  feel  that  its  development  of  a  con¬ 
structive  and  progressive  agricultural 
journal  will  be  its  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  farm  life.  On  the  basis  of  the 
substantial  benefits  that  are  sure  to 
ensue  from  their  establishment  of  the 
foundation,  I  wish  to  express  my  un- 


Should 

Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff 

Be  Continued  ? 

HE.  BABCOCK  is  such  a  busy  man  that  it  is  with  constant  diffi- 
•  culty  that  your  editors  can  get  him  to  continue  to  write  this 
page.  Now,  one  of  the  chief  troubles  of  an  editor  is  to  know  what 
his  readers  like.  We  believe  that  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  features  of  this  paper. 
We  would  like  you  to  help  us  to  prove  this  to  Mr.  Babcock. 

Below  is  a  coupon,  asking  you  just  one  question:  Whether  or 
not  you  think  Mr.  Babcock’s  page  should  be  continued.  It  will  take 
you  just  about  one  minute  to  answer  this  question,  put  the  coupon  in 
an  envelope,  and  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  think  enough  of  Ed  Babcock’s  service  to  agriculture 
through  his  skillful,  interesting,  and  fearless  discussions  of  farm 
problems  in  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff,  and  do  you  enjoy  his 
Sunnygables  chats  enough,  to  make  this  slight  effort?  If  so,  don’t 
put  oft'  returning  the  coupon  to  us  until  later.  Do  it  now  while  you 
are  thinking  about  it. 

Dear  Editor : 

Please  urge  Ed.  Babcock  to  continue  “Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff”. 

Name . . . 

Post  Office  . 

State  . . . 


reserved  congratulations  to  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Eastman,  and 
Mr.  Weatherby.  T  also  wish  to  express 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
project  that  they  have  so  commendably 
made  possible.” 

*  *  * 

C.  A.  Coddington 

President,  The  Beacon  Milling  Co. 

4  4  V\7 E  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
▼  V  of  interest  the  unusual  an¬ 
nouncement  in  your  October  26th  num¬ 
ber  of  the  steps  taken  by  your  stock¬ 
holders  in  divesting  themselves  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  your  paper. 
This  action  certainly  eliminates  any 
selfish  motives  from  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  should  leave  your  editors  free  to 
pursue  policies  which  you  believe  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
particularly  the  eastern  agricultural 
public  and  everyone  else  interested  in 
and  dependent  upon  eastern  agriculture. 

‘‘We  have  followed  your  editorial 
policy  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
feel  that  we  agricultural  processors 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
eastern  market  are  fortunate  in  having 
an  agricultural  paper  owned  and  edited 
by  men  of  ideals. 

‘‘We  wish  you  every  success  in  the 
development  of  this  new  idea  in  phi¬ 
lanthropy.” 

*  *  * 

A.  C.  Palmer 

President,  Tioga  Mills,  Inc. 

4  4T  HAVE  noted  with  interest  the 


I 


plan  of  forming  the  American 
Agriculturist  Research  Foundation,  as 
outlined  on  the  front  page  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  26  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  wish  to  commend  you  for 
what  you  have  done,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  splendid  plan.” 

*  *  * 

Wm.  L.  Wright 

W.  L.  Wright  Company. 

44T  ET  me  congratulate  you  and  your 

A^  associates  on  the  organization  of 
your  Research  Foundation.  This  sounds 
like  a  generous  gesture  that  should  be 
of  far  reaching  importance. 

“By  eliminating  the  personal  profit 
element,  this  should  not  only  build  a 
better  paper  but  one  that  could  well 
afford  to  be  more  outspoken  on  any 
subject. 

‘‘Joint  ownership  and  a  voice  in  con¬ 
trol  should  give  added  interest  among 
the  subscribers  to  the  reading  matter 
as  well  as  the  advertising  columns 
which,  of  course,  will  indirectly  help 
us  by  helping  our  clients.  We  shall  be 
indeed  interested  in  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  plan.” 

*  *  * 

E.  S.  Barlow 

Barlow  Advertising  Agency. 

4  41\yf AY  I  congratulate  your  publica- 
A  tion  for  having  come  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.  ?  During 
the  long  life  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  your  publication  has  contributed 
much  to  the  farmer’s  well-being.  Sure¬ 
ly  with  this  new  ownership  the  voice  of 
your  publication  should  be  even  more 
respected  in  the  field  of  agriculture.” 

*  *  * 

H.  B.  LeQuatte 

President,  Chur  chill- Hall,  Inc. 

4  4rTPHE  announced  purposes  in  the 
A  formation  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
cannot  help  but  receive  and  deserve 
the  highest  praise  from  all  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  to  the  nation  and 
the  individual  of  a  constructive,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  financially  free  press. 

‘‘I  wish  for  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  that  future  success  to  which  the 
long  and  honorable  record  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  so  surely  points.” 


American  Agriculturist,  November  9,  1935 
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Protective 
Service  Bureau 


MEMBER 

American 

Agriculturist 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 


Conducted  by  H.  L.  COSLINE 


f25.P0  FRAUD  R  EWA  R  D  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
encitncf  Ifirtng  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
(lav*  ot  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
tor  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
jumes  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  .etters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bunk 
Jilug.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Seen  Him? 

On  September  11,  1935,  a  dark,  foreign, 
stooped  man  of  about  35  years  of  age 
came  to  my  home  in  Maryland  represent¬ 
ing  Home  Comfort  Stove  Company.  He 
was  driving  a  Ford  two-door  sedan  of  a 
recent  model,  with  North  Carolina  tags. 
I  paid  him  $15.00  for  repairs  to  be  sent 
to  me  in  ten  days.  Knowing  the  company 
was  reliable,  I  trusted  him  with  my 
money.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  that 
Home  Comfort  Stove  Company  has  no  re¬ 
pair  agents  traveling  the  country. 

This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other 
subscribers  who  may  be  visited  by  a 
man  answering  this  description.  While 
we  have  no  proof  of  intent  to  defraud, 
this  letter  certainly  justifies  caution. 

*  *  * 

Who  has  a  copy  of  the  old  poem 
vhich  begins: 

“Oh,  they  have  sweat  the  parlor  carpets 
and  dusted  every  chair, 

And  they  have  the  tidies  hanging  just 
exactly  on  the  square  .  .  . 

If  you  have,  send  us  a  copy  and  we 
Vv'ill  be  glad  to  forward  it  to  Mrs.  H. 
F.,  who  requested  it. 

*  *  * 

Before  You  Buy  Land 

I  am  enclosing  some  printed  circulars 
[  received  from  Florida,  where  they  are 
selling  land.  Would  you  please  advise  me 
whether  or  not  to  buy  land  down  there. 
1  took  your  advice  a  few  years  ago  about 
jntering  the  rabbit  business  and  you  were 
fight. 

There  has  been  quite  as  much  specu¬ 
lation  in  Florida  land  as  there  ever  was 
in  rabbits  and  a  few  years  ago  that 
speculation  blew  up  just  as  spectacu¬ 
larly  as  did  the  “buy  back’’  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  not  saying  that  Florida 
does  not  have  good  land  but  if  you 
buy  it.  buy  it  to  farm  and  not  as  a 
speculation.  More  than  that,  never  buy 
any  real  estate  without  looking  at  it. 
In  a  state  with  which  you  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar,  a  better  plan  is  to  live  on  the 
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land  for  at  least  a  year  before  you 
buy.  You  can  become  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  in  thirty  minutes  but  it 
may  take  a  year  to  find  that  you  made 
a  mistake  and  a  lifetime  to  recover 
from  it. 

*  *  # 

Not  Our  Agent 

I  am  enclosing  a  receipt  given  me  for 
the  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  your 
paper  for  3  years.  The  agent’s  name  was 
H.  Hildebrand  of  Gloversville,  and  the 
receipt  was  signed  by  the  Union  Circu¬ 
lation  Company  of  5  Columbus  Circle, 
New  York.  Is  this  okay? 

Hildebrand  is  not  authorized  to  take 
subscriptions  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Upon  calling  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Union  Circulation  Company,  they 
renlied  that  the  agent  is  not  authorized 
to  take  subscriptions  to  magazines  not 
listed  on  the  receipt,  and  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  sentence  on  receipt  “sub¬ 
scriptions  taken  to  magazines  here  list¬ 
ed”.  We  would  armreciate  word  from 
any  subscriber  who  gets  a  receipt  from 
any  person  other  than  an  authorized 
bonded  American  Agriculturist  sales¬ 
man.  Because  our  subscriber  acted  in 
good  faith,  we  are  extending  his  sub¬ 
scription. 

*  *  * 

Find  Market  First 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  PLASTEX 
INDUSTRIES  of  New  York  City? 

This  concern  sells  moulds  for  mak¬ 
ing  statuettes  and  novelties,  etc.  They 
do  not  manufacture  the  moulds,  but 
buy  them  from  outside  sources.  They 
also  sell  the  plaster  for  making  statues. 
They  do  not  guarantee  to  buy  back  the 
articles  made  though  they  claim  that 
lists  of  buyers  will  be  sent  to  custom¬ 
ers.  It  would  seem  to  us  distinctly  a 
speculation  to  invest  money  in  these 
moulds  until  one  has  a  definite  buyer 
at  a  definite  price.  Otherwise,  you  may 
be  spending  your  money  for  something 
only  to  find  that  you  have  no  use  for  it. 


'T'O  borrow  money  is  no  crime,  even 
1  if  the  borrower  forgets  to  pay  it 
back.  In  this  country  we  do  not  im¬ 
prison  folks  for  debt.  But  when  a  man 
leaves  a  trail  of  rubber  checks  behind 
him,  the  law  is  less  lenient. 

So,  though  Dan  Brown  merely  bor¬ 
rowed  $10.00  from  our  subscriber,  Mr. 
Trask  decided  to  push  the  matter  and 
hid  so  effectively.  Brown  was  arrest¬ 
ed,  tried  on  several  counts,  ordered  to 
make  restitution,  and  sentenced  to  the 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  workhouse  for 
a  year  and  a  month. 

Here  is  a  part  of  District  Attorney 
Graham’s  letter  to  Mr.  Trask: 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  3d, 
I  have  obtained  the  information  which 
I  believe  is  necessary  for  you  to  col¬ 
lect  your  reward.  Dan  Brown  was  in¬ 
dicted  at  Nos.  60,  61,  62,  63,  64  and  65 
September  Term,  1935,  in  the  Court  of 


Quarter  Sessions  of  Erie  County  for  the 
crime  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses. 

“This  sentence  was  technically  pro¬ 
nounced  in  No.  60  September  Term,  in 
which  you  were  not  the  prosecutor,  but 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  six  cases  for 
the  reason  that  when  a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  or  pleaded  guilty 
to  several  cases  is  sentenced  upon  all 
of  them,  the  sentence  is  technically  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  lowest  number  and  is  en¬ 
tered  in  the  docket  as  a  sentence  in  that 
specific  case.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  other  five  cases  would 
never  have  been  commenced  if  you  had 
not  had  Brown  arrested,  and  the  mere 
technicality  of  the  sentence  being  form¬ 
ally  entered  in  a  case  in  which  you 
are  not  prosecutor,  is  entirely  im¬ 
material.” 

Others  had  the  same  opportunity  to 
win  this  $25.00  check  but  Mr.  Trask 
was  the  only  one  who  grabbed  it. 


THE  WEEKLY  WASHING 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

FOUNDED  1893  •  Manufacturers  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


•  As  surely  as  a  week  rolls  around,  there’s 
another  washing  to  he  done.  But  it 
doesn’t  worry  the  woman  who  owns  a 
Maytag.  The  biggest  washing  is  an  easy 
task  of  an  hour  ot^two  for  the  Maytag, 
with  its  one-piece,  cast -aluminum  tub 
and  many  other  features  that  distinguish 
it  from  ordinary  washers. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  finest  washer  engine  built  is  the 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor.  Half  a 
million  farm  homes  know  its  simple  de¬ 
pendability.  Built  for  a  woman  to  operate. 
Models  with  electric  motors  if  you  live 
on  a  power  line. 

Ask  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  about 
the  easy  payments  under  Government 
F.  H.  A.  plan.  F-19-35 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  145  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  CASH  CROP 
FARM.  Concrete  road.  Convenient  to  Brockporr.  12 
room  dwelling,  furnace.  84  ft.  and  60  ft.  bams.  Other 
buildings.  Recently  repaired.  125  acres  loam  tillage,  re¬ 
maining  pasture  and  woods.  $S.500.  Easy  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


FARMS 


f.  c.  McCarty. 


Get  my  1935  list  of  200  farms  and  vil¬ 
lage  homes  in  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
New  low  prices.  Real  opportunities. 


R.  5. 


AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  MUST  SELL:  166  acres,  extra  good  bldgs.. 
35  acres  timber,  well  watered,  including  hay.  Price 
$2300,  $500.  cash.  4  '4  %  Mtge.  Taxes  $46.  Gas 

lease  pays  $41.50.  Other  bargains.  Free  List. 

ELLIS  BROS.,  INC.,  SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Paying  Dairy,  Maple-Sugar  Farm 

Near  city,  100  acres,  70  rich  tillage,  18-cow  stream - 
watered  pasture,  400-tree  equipped  maple  sugar  grove, 
fruit;  good  9-room  house,  5S  ft.  basement,  barn,  other 
bldgs.  If  taken  soon  furniture,  auto,  6  cows.  4  young 
stock,  bull,  horses,  hogs,  poultry,  equipment,  hay,  grain, 
vegetables,  all  go;  only  $3000,  good  terms;  pg  IS  big 
FALL-WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  aEty. 


FOR  SALE: 

bam.  A.  A.  I., 


426  Acre  farm  on  Cortland -Truxton 
State  Highway.  Good  buildings,  new 

40  Owego  St.,  Cortland,  New  York. 


Feed  Business  for  Salt 


If  you  are  interest - 
1  ed  in  buying  a 

good  retail  feed  business  address  “FEED  BUSINESS” 
care  of  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


4. 


MAIL  COUPON  lor  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 

Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores — new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 

Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  yi  of  a  century.  Deal  direct 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 
plans 


with  the  men  who  actually  make 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE — mail  coupon. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

Mfrs.,  80l  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  '^’RangeQ 
Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  FurnaceQ 


Name. 


Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20  9  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22^4*  W  ide 


TFT*!  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfra. 

801  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Warchoutes:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


I  ( Please  print  name  plainly) 

I 

I  Address . . . . 


A  Kalamazoo. . 

lUgister+d  Direct  to  You" 


City . .  State  .  . . 

< Jt  costs  only  lc  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  back  of  a  Govt.  Post  Cord) 


On 


# 


:  iTS-wosph^ 


NON  -CAKING 

free  flovving 
quick  acting 

LOW  COST 


NOW  IN  NOVEMBER 

W''"  no  This  Month 

TZ*SZ  Crops  Net'  Year 

X.  Start  t0  2  lbs.  per 

phate  m  s^e-n  poultry  houses— 
animal  per  day ,  V  .  per  day. 
fi„  5  lbs.  Er.,0?nXcw”  the 

Gran.Phosphate  particlas  keep 

*>-»  swef“t 

2  Measure  off  .V^qo^o  800  lbs.  of 

ture  and  tre®*^hate.  Or  use.30° 
16-20  Gran-Pbosp  Gran_phospbate 

to  400  lb5-  of^2aSed  to  rough,  hilly 
—especially  adap  can be  spread  with 

pastures  where  it  can^  that  this 

y.S?eS“has  not  been  «—  • 

.  .  -RorUshire,  N.  T, 


,  at  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies 

*  on  Tran-Pbosphate  is  identcal 

_ _  •  Gil-  16-20  Gran  P  P  QXJ.  16.2C 


.  t  F  16-20  GFAN-PHOSPHATE  is 

1  ..Me  to  practically  every 

iow  availabl  .  r  L  F  terri- 

iartnir*  community  »  ^ 
tory.  Most  stores  and  agen  7 

already  have  a  supply  Jho 
haven’t  a  stock  on  hand  can  g 

See  this  latest  improved  tom*  ^ 

phosphate  at  your  gritty  particles. 

agency.  ' a  touch  will  tell  you  that  this 

— -  -* 


r  n -Phosphate  is  identcal 

G.L.E.  16-20  Gran  P  P^  q^.F.  16-20 
in  plant  nutrient  con  ^  same  16 

Superphosphate.  _  the  same  4 

except  the  form.  been  the 

16-20  Supetphospha  e  ^  teiritory  lor 

most  popular  materia  jts  new  gritty, 

stable  and  poultry  bou^  ^  it  more  popu- 

aon-cakingforni  ts  sure  ^  ^  0rder  y00I 
lar  than  ever  for  every 
fall  and  winter  supply  at 


Henry  Clark  l^fcapacW 

doubled  tbe  co^  toteUigent  use  o 

of  his  f  arm  by  manure.  I» 

superphosphat  higher,  earlier 

proved  PaS**”\  corn  makes  it  P°s' 
yields  °f  -lag  u  f  m  which  once 
sible  for  h>s a™’s,  to  support 


ie  look  anu  be  made. 

^CHANGE,  INC. 
:OOPERATlVE  G.  L.^  yoRK 


Geraniums 

in  the  Window 


LET  it  be  made  clear  at  the 
start  that  I  am  not  a  farmer. 

I  have  never  been  a  farrher.  But 
for  ten  years  I’ve  been  saving  up 
to  get  a  farm  and  jogging  around 
on  the  dirt  roads  looking  for  one. 

That  ought  to  give  me  the  right 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  Lots  of  people  do  it  on 
less. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I 
have  never  bought  a  farm  in  ten 
years  of  looking  for  one  and  af¬ 
ter  thousands  of  miles  of  con¬ 
scientious  dirt-roading.  I  want 
a  farm  with  an  expansive  view 
and  there  must  be  beside  it  a 
trout  brook, — or  at  least  a  brook 
that  looks  trouty.  The  farms 
with  expansive  views  are  apt  to 
be  located  on  hill  tops  and  the 
trouty  brooks  perversely  insist  on 
leaving  the  hills  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  on  getting  themselves 
into  the  valleys.  The  other  reason 
is  that  every  time  I  get  enough 
saved  up  to  make  a  first  payment 
on  a  farm,  some  child  has  to  go 
to  college  instead,  or  the  old 
Ford  breaks  down  completely  and  the 
farm  money  has  to  go  for  a  new  one. 
And  so  it  goes. 

But  though  I’ve  never  yet  acquired  the 
farm,  I  still  have  hopes  and  the  long 
search  has  not  been  wholly  barren  of 
results.  I  have  at  least  picked  up  some 
ideas  of  rural  life.  One  of  them  is  that 
you  can  tell  a  lot  about  the  people  who 
live  in  any  house  along  the  road  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  wash  with  which  they  adorn 
the  clothes  line  of  a  Monday  morning. 
It’s  another  idea  that  it  is  important  on 
all  farms  to  have  geraniums  growing  in 
the  window  all  through  the  winter.  Be¬ 
gonias,  too,  if  you  insist,  but  anyway 
geraniums. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  we  always 
had  plants  blooming  in  the  house  during 
the  winter.  All  the  neighbors  did  too. 
Begonias  and  geraniums,  mostly,  but  al¬ 
so  fuchias  and  azaleas.  Families  in  big, 


By  Romeyn  Berry 


white  houses  with  green  blinds  and  red 
barns  always  had  bay  windows  on  the 
sunny  side  chuck  full  of  gay  bloom  and 
climbing  vines.  And  the  lowliest  tenant 
cottage  possessed  at  least  one  red  ger¬ 
anium  vaunting  itself  from  a  tomato  can 
on  the  window  sill.  To  this  day  I  main¬ 
tain  that  a  red  geranium  vaunting  itself 
from  a  tomato  can  on  the  window  sill  is 
both  an  important  symbol  and  a  sturdy 
expression  of  the  American  spirit.  It  is 
spontaneous,  unstudied  eloquence.  The 
geranium  in  the  window  flashes  a  scar¬ 
let,  wanton  challenge  to  the  February 
storm.  It  expresses  a  pathetic,  human 
longing  for  the  spring  to  come,  a  note  of 
encouragement  to  the  passer-by  and  a 
brave  defiance  of  the  winter  on  the  part 
of  a  self-reliant  people. 

A  farm  run  down  at  the  heel  is  not 
necessarily  a  melancholy  sight.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  it’s  coming  or  going. 


Indeed  a  good  farm  which,  after 
years  of  neglect,  is  being  brought 
back  to  productivity,  is  one  of 
the  gayest  sights  along  the  road, 
and  when  the  new  people  start 
by  putting  geraniums  in  the  win¬ 
dow  it’s  a  pretty  good  sign  that 
the  place  is  on  the  way  back. 
There’ll  be  a  new  roof  —  or  at 
least  a  good  patching  job — pretty 
soon  and  the  garden  will  be  made 
at  the  right  time  and  the  fences 
fixed.  You  just  mark  my  words; 
when  geraniums  appear  in  the  window 
there’ll  be  curtains  in  that  same  window 
the  next  time  you  go  by  and  the  wood 
will  be  neatly  stacked  in  the  shed.  When 
the  new  stock  comes  it  will  be  good  stuff 
and  not  scrubs  and  the  children  will  have 
pink  cheeks  and  will  wave  back  to  us  in 
a  friendly  way. 

In  the  meantime,  while  I’m  saving  up 
for  the  farm,  I  do  the  best  I  can  by  al¬ 
ways  raising  a  geranium  on  my  desk  in 
the  winter  —  on  the  side  next  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  geranium  stands  up  bravely 
among  the  open  books,  torn  papers,  un¬ 
answered  correspondence,  tobacco,  ink, 
pencils  and  brick  paper-weights,  and  its 
rearing  gives  me  lots  of  useful  experi¬ 
ence  in  farm  practice  that  I  know  will 
come  in  handy  later  on.  Frequent  culti¬ 
vation  is  extremely  important.  I  culti¬ 
vate  my  geranium  at  odd  moments  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  ( Turn  to  Page  24) 
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'firestone 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

WILL  PULL  YOU  THROUGH- 


tW  No  Chains 
mjk  Needed ^ 


FOR  CARS 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21.. 

$  7.85 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20, 

...  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

..  10.65 

6.00-16 . 

11.95 

HEAVY  DUTY 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21, 

..$  9.80 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

10.60 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20, 

10.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

12.50 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

12.75 

6.00-16 . 

14.15 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

FOR  TRUCKS 

32x6  Truck  Type.  . 

$27.65 

32x6  H.D . 

36.25 

6.00-20 . 

16.95 

6.50-20 . 

21.95 

7.00-20 . 

.  29.10 

7.50-20 . 

35.20 

7.50-24 . 

39.00 

8.25-20 . 

49.30 

8.25-24 . 

54.75 

9.00-20 . 

60.75 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

FOR 

TRACTORS 

GROUND  GRIP  TYPE 

5.50-16. . . 

. $11.05 

7.50-18... 

.  17.45 

9-00-36. . . 

.  73.95 

11.25-24.  , 

66.60 

CHEVRON  TYPE 

5.50-16. . . 

$  9.40 

7.50-18. . . 

. 14.85 

9.00-36... 

.  62.85 

11.25-24, . 

56.60 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

REGARDLESS  <d 
WEATHER! 

With  these  new  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  you  can  now  go 
from  one  farm  to  another  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  or  you  can  drive  into 
town  no  matter  how  bad  the  road 
conditions  are.  They  will  give  Super- 
Traction  in  mud — snow — or  soft  ground 
— and  you  save  time  and  money  as  you 
do  not  need  chains. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  set  of  these  new  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  this  winter  for  his  car  or  truck. 

See  your  nearby  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  or  Firestone 
Tire  Dealer  today  and  end  your  winter 
driving  troubles.  Specify  these  new 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on  the 
new  tractor  you  are  buying. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Ridhard 
Crooks,  Nelson  Eddy — with  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.B.C. — WEAF  Network 

©  1935  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 


More  Letters  on 
A  A  Foundation 

C.  E.  Eldridge 

Vice  President,  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

IRELAD  with  interest  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  establishment  by 
Mr.  Gannett  of  his  newspaper  founda¬ 
tion;  and  now,  as  a  farmer — even  a 
more  or  less  “vicarious”  farmer — I  have 
experienced  an  even  greater  thrill  at 
the  announcement  that  The  American 
Agriculturist  is  to  be  dedicated  in  per¬ 
petuity,  without  profit,  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture. 

The  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  give 
the  announcement  its  significance  is 
not  that  it  presages  any  change  in  the 
fundamental  policies  or  objectives  of 
The  American  Agriculturist,  but  rather 
that  it  tends  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  those  policies  and  objectives  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  owners  and 
editors.  I  think  no  one  can  have  any 
doubt  that  you  and  your  associates 
have  been  and  are  vitally  interested 
in  helping  to  elevate  agriculture  to  its 
rightful  place  in  our  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  structure;  but  the  assurance,  at 
this  time,  that  when  you  are  gone  the 
policies  of  so  important  a  publication 
as  yours  will  continue  to  be  formulated 
without  regard  to  personal  or  political 
motives — but  only  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture — is  most  heartening. 

I  hope  the  response  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  gift  will  be  im¬ 
mediate  and  decisive.  If  every  farmer 
—which  now  means  every  owner  of 
The  American  Agriculturist — will  get 
behind  his  paper,  he  can  help  to  make 
it  the  most  powerful  influence  for  the 
betterment  of  farm  conditions  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  can  help  in 
many  ways:  first  of  all,  of  course,  he 
can  “take”  the  paper — and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  increased  circulation  he 
will  make  it  a  better  advertising  med¬ 
ium,  increase  the  advertising  revenue 
and  thus  make  possible  constructive 
undertakings  otherwise  beyond  your 
financial  power. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
that,  he  can  make  known  to  you  and 
through  you  the  things  that  he  wants: 
the  things  that  interest  him — -and  his 
family — in  The  American  Agriculturist, 
the  tilings  that  they  want  you  to  fight 
for  and  crusade  for,  for  them  and  for 
all  other  farmers  similarly  situated. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  you  have  done 
for  the  farmer,  this  latest  move  of 
yours;  and  at  the  same  time  you  have, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  opened  up  for 
yourself  and  your  associates  a  still 
more  glorious  opportunity  to  widen  the 
scope  of  your  service  to  your  fellow- 
man.  I  envy  you  that  opportunity. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  G.  M.  Tyler 

President,  N.  Y.  S.  Home  Bureau 
Federation 

I  WISH  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  forward-looking  step  which  your 
paper  has  taken  in  setting  up  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation. 

The  rural  people  of  our  state  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  questions  of 
the  day  and  it  is  by  their  united  ef¬ 
fort  that  changes  for  the  better  may 
be  accomplished. 

The  service  of  agriculture  and  home 
making  should  always  go  hand  in  hand 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you 
have  selected  an  outstanding  rural  wo¬ 
man,  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

*  *  * 

O.  H.  Benson 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 

I  WANT  to  congratulate  the  staff  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
owner,  stockholders  and  all  concerned 
with  the  fine  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  founda¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  very  unique  thing  and 
one  that  is  very  uncommon  in  the  farm 
journal  field.  I  hope  that  this  plan  will 
mean  a  lot  in  the  service  of  agricul- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Chicken  Stealing 


Can  Be  Stopped 


' 

•  ' 


A  flood  light  is  a  fine  thing  to  discourage  chicken  thieves. 
Above:  Tattooing  a  bird’s  wing  with  an  indelible  number 
which  is  registered  with  State  Police  in  all  nearby  states. 


STEALING  chickens  is  no  joke.  .It’s  no 
joke  for  the  poultryman  if  they  are  not 
recovered,  and  it’s  no  joke  for  the  thief  if 

the  hens  are  tattooed  so  they  can  be  iden¬ 
tified.  It’s  a  particularly  low  down  kind  of 
thievery  because  it  takes  a  man’s  source  of 
income  and  because  thieves  specialize  on 
the  flocks  of  aged  people  and  women  where 
there  is  little  danger  of  stopping  a  charge 
of  birdshot. 

Several  very  definite  things  can  be  done 
to  protect  your  flock.  In  fact  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  precautions  were  universally  followed 
by  poultrymen,  chicken  stealing 
would  practically  stop. 

Burglar  Alarms.  There  are  two 
types  of  electric  burglar  alarms. 

One  is  useless  as  soon  as  the  wire 
leading  to  the  bell  in  the  house  is 
cut.  The  other,  which  is  far  more 
effective,  rings  the  bell  whenever  a 
wire  is  cut  or  a  door  or  window  in 
the  henhouse  opened.  The  owner 


is  given  plenty  of  warning;  the  thief  gets 
none.  Several  companies  manufacture 
alarms  of  this  type. 

Electric  Lights.  Where  current  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  flood  light  mounted  on  a  tall  pole 
with  the  button  for  turning  it  on  inside  the 
house  is  discouraging  to  thieves.  They 
know  that  at  any  moment  they  may  put 
themselves  literally  in  the  limelight.  Dim, 
all-night  lights  in  the  chicken  house  are  an¬ 
other  abomination  to  thieves. 

Dogs.  While  not  infallible,  a  savage  dog, 


chained  by  a  sliding  ring  to  a  wire  run¬ 
ning  the  full  length  of  the  henhouse, 
has  saved  many  a  flock.  The  kind  of 
dog  that  is  everybody’s  friend  is  use¬ 
less.  Even  more  alert  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  than  a  dog  are  a  few  geese  or 

guinea  hens. 

Guns.  If  a  thief  refuses  to  heed  an 
order  to  halt,  you  are  within  your 
rights  to  shoot.  Aim  low  and  load 
your  gun  to  disable  rather  than  kill. 

Tattooing.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  with 
a  special  tool,  to  tattoo  an  indelible 
identification  mark  on  the  wing  of 
every  bird  you  own.  That  makes 
identification  of  stolen  birds  positive, 
especially  when  police  of  your  State 
and  adjoining  States  have  your  num¬ 
ber  on  file.  The  first  one  man  knew 
about  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  turkeys 
was  when  State  troopers  called  him  on 
the  telephone.  They  had  recovered 
the  turkeys  and  from  the  number  on 
their  wings  knew  who  raised  them. 
The  thief  had  his  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  in  jail  and  it  wasn’t  turkey. 

Simple  precautions.  Some  poultrymen 

follow  the  excellent  habit  of  noting  down 
license  plates  of  strange  cars  that  come  to 
the  farm.  Occasionally  the  man  who  asks 
directions  or  who  inquires  if  you  have  cows 
to  sell  is  prospecting  for  likely  farms  for 
later  calls  after  dark!  Helpful,  too,  is  the 
habit  of  backing  the  car  into  the  garage,  all 
ready  for  a  quick  getaway  in  case  thieves  get 
a  start.  Once  hens  are  stolen  notify  police 
and  State  troopers  immediately  no  matter 
how  meagre  the  evidence  seems  to  be. 
They  are  anxious  to  help. 

Prevention  of  chicken  stealing 
is  really  a  community  problem.  A 
discussion  in  your  grange  of  ways 
to  discourage  it  and  the  adoption 
by  all  poultrymen  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  we  have  given  will  result  in 
one  of  three  things.  Light  finger¬ 
ed  chicken  thieves  will  end  up  in 
jail,  will  raise  their  own  chickens 
or  will  move  to  some  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  poultrymen  are  less 
vigilant. 
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Thanksgiving  Time  Again 

HEY,  old  Thanksgiving,  can  you  be  here 
again?  How  the  years  rutyt  by,  each  one 
faster  than  the  one  before.  We  get  up  from  the 
Thanksgiving  feast  only  to  sit  down  to  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  arise  from  that,  turn  around  three 
times,  and  lo,  another  Thanksgiving  is  here 
again ! 

It  is  said  that  when  time  passes  rapidly,  it  is 
a  sign  that  you  are  happy.  On  the  whole,  if  it 
has  not  been  a  happy  year  for  most  of  us,  it  has 
certainly  been  an  interesting  one.  Trouble  is  that 
most  of  us  get  so  distressed  and  worried  over  the 
irritating  problems  of  everyday  life  that  we  fail 
to  take  the  kink  out  of  our  backs,  look  at  the 
glory  of  a  Western  sky  at  eventide,  and  count 
our  blessings.  We  who  are  poor  think  that  we 
have  little  to  do  with,  but  if  we  compare  our  lot 
with  those  who  celebrated  the  first  Thanksgiving, 
or  with  any  of  those  who  lived  in  almost  any 
previous  period  in  history,  then  indeed  are  we 
rich.  Never  in  the  world’s-  history  have  common 
folk  had  the  material  blessings  that  thef  enjoy 
today.  We  are  indeed,  as  Tennyson  said: 

“Heirs  of  all  the  ages 
Standing  in  the  files  of  time.” 

If  we  are  no  richer  in  spiritual  compensations 
than  were  our  fathers,  is  it  not  our  own  fault? 
Anyway,  Thanksgiving  should  be  far  more  than 
a  gathering  of  friends  around  a  heavily  laden 
table.  It  is  a  time  to  take  stock  and  to  express 
appreciation  to  God  and  man  for  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  are. 


Was  Their  Sacrifice  for  Nothing? 

“In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields.” 

AS  we  write  this,  it  is  eleven  o’clock,  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  and  the  bells  of  Ithaca  are  ringing 
in  commemoration  of  the  end  of  the  worst  war 
in  history.  Well  do  we  remember  being  in  New 
York  City  when  came  the  news  that  the  great 
conflict  had  ended.  The  people  went  mad  — 
whistles  blew,  and  the  great  canyons  of  New 
York  City  streets  were  filled  with  a  snowstorm 
of  paper  torn  from  telephone  books  and  sown 
from  the  windows. 

An  ex-soldier  told  us  this  morning  that  when 
news  of  the  Armistice  came  he  was  in  a  South¬ 
ern  camp  where  raw  recruits  were  being  trained. 
The  soldiers,  he  said,  pretty  nearly  turned  the 
camp  upside  down.  Some  of  them  found  a  mule 
team  and  drove  the  mules  straight  through  a 
plate  glass  window. 


All  the  world  was  war-tired.  No  wonder 
the  people  everywhere  felt  like  celebrating.  How- 
strange  it  is  then  that  the  -world  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  its  lesson  even  for  17  years  !  After  that  brief 
time,  and  before  we  can  even  begin  to  recover 
from  the  last  one,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
another  world  conflict.  We  boast  of  our  modern 
civilization,  but  there  is  none  where  it  is  possible 
for  selfish  or  unwise  leaders  to  plunge  us  into 
another  such  maelstrom.  God  forgive  us,  for  we 
are  breaking  faith  with  those  wrho  died  in  Fland¬ 
ers  fields ! 


If  You  Grow  Flint  Corn 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard’s  fruit, 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 

Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  corn, 

Send  ud  our  thanks  to  God! 

— Whittier. 

THE  East  lost  something  from  farm  life 
when,  due  to  western  competition,  we  ceas-. 
ed  to  grow  large  quantities  of  husking  or  State 
corn.  From  the  days  of  the  first  colonists,  corn 
was  the  farmer’s  best  and  most  satisfactory  crop. 
It  fed  his  stock  and  his  family,  and  it  furnished 
the  occasion  for  lively  husking  bees  every  fall,  at 
which  the  maiden  who  husked  the  red  ear  got 
kissed. 

Recently  a  friend  of  ours  show-ed  us  some  seed 
corn  that  had  been  grown  in  his  family  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  covering  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Careful  seed  selection  each  year  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  the  corn  dried  and  stored,  so  that  its 
quality  has  been  gradually  improved  over  the 
years.  No  wonder  our  friend  was  proud  of  this 
real  achievement ! 

Owing  to  efforts  like  his,  some  of  the  old 
standard  varieties  of  flint  corn  are  today  as  good 
as  or  better  than  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Rest  known  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  old 
dark  red  King  Philip,  which  actually  goes  right 
back  beyond  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  in  New 
England.  But  there  were  other  corn  varieties 
with  an  almost  equally  interesting  story. 

To  keep  alive  some  of  these  good  old-fashioned 
native  corns,  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  is  asking  that 
samples  of  old-fashioned  native  corn  be  sent  to 
him  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  He 
plans  to  make  an  exhibit  of  these  corn  varieties 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Society  meeting  and  at 
Other  farm  gatherings,  with  the  possibility  also 
of  using  some  of  the  seed  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  on  college  farms. 

That  is  an  excellent  idea,  worthy  of  your  co¬ 
operation.  If  you  have  good  samples  of  old  flint 
corn,  why  not  send  several  of  the  best  ears  to 
Dr.  Ladd.  If  you  send  in  the  seed  corn,  give  all 
the  interesting  information  about  it  that  you  can. 

Oyster  Stew  On  a  Cold  Night! 

ONE  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  boyhood 
was  when  Mother  came  home  on  a  cold  late 
fall  night  from  a  trip  to  the  distant  village  bring¬ 
ing  with  her.  a  quart  of  oysters  and  a  big  bag  of 
oyster  crackers.  She  had  some  special  way  of 
cooking  the  oysters  with  milk  that  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  since.  Served  hot,  with  plenty  of 
pumpkin  pie  to  follow  — well,  it  still  makes  us 
hungry  j  ust  to  write  about  it ! 

What  set  us  off  on  these  mouth-watering  remi¬ 
niscences  was  reading  the  announcement  that  the 


Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  has  determin¬ 
ed  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fresh  oysters, 
and  in  doing  so  has  found  itself  arm  in  arm  with 
dairymen,  whose  income  depends  mainly  on  a 
market  for  their  milk. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  really 
good  oyster  stew  without  lots  of  milk  or  cream, 
and  therefore  anything  that  the  oyster  industry 
does  to  increase  consumption  of  oysters  will  help 
dairymen  also. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  recently 
classified  oyster  growers  as  farmers,  because  . 
they  actually  grow  the  oysters  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  They  first  plant  the  seed 
oysters,  then  take  up  the  partially  matured  crops 
for  transplanting  to  another  location,  and  finally, 
after  four  or  five  years,  they  harvest  their  first 
marketed  crops.  Oyster  beds  beneath  the  ocean 
are  surveyed  and  marked  off  even  more  accur¬ 
ately  than  the  fields  on  a  farm. 

If  you  want  a  really  good  oyster  dish  try  the 
recipe  on  page  22. 

No  More  Sales  Tax  for  New  Jersey 

AGAINST  his  will,  Governor  Harold  G. 

Hoffman  signed  the  bill  repealing  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  retail  sales  tax,  which  has  been  unpopular 
since  it  was  put  in  force  last  July.’ 

If  every  citizen  could  be  made  as  tax  conscious 
of  all  taxes  as  they  are  of  sales  taxes,  there 
would  be  less  government  spending.  Officials 
who  advocated  high  spending  would  not  last. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  us  think  it  is  the  other 
fellow  who  pays  the  taxes,  because  so  many 
taxes  are  indirect  and  we  pay  them  without 
knowing  it. 

Watch  Your  Seed  Com 

ALL  reports  indicate  that  there  is  plenty  of 
seed  corn  for  next  season’s  crop,  at  least 
there  is  enough  now.  Whether  there  will  be 
plenty  of  high  quality  seed  next  spring  depends 
entirely  on  how  the  corn  is  handled  from  now 
on.  In  the  Northeast,  at  least,  seed  corn  this 
fall  has  an  unusually  high  moisture  content.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  than  ordinarily  necessary  to 
dry  next  year’s  seed  corn  well  before  freezing 
sets  in. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

JACK  COOMBS,  who  has  been  county  agent 
in  Monroe  County  a  great  many  years,  until 
he  recently  resigned  and  went  back  to  his  New 
Hampshire  home  to  take  over  the  big  fruit  farm 
that  his  father  had  been  looking  after  for  him, 
tells  the  following  story  on  Lee  Weaver.  Lee  is, 
as  you  know,  one  of  the  poultry  editors  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
extension  staff  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture : 

Jack  and  Lee  had  been  out  to  an  evening  meet¬ 
ing  and  were  returning  home.  It  was  late,  and 
it  was  in  the  winter.  The  windows  of  the  car 
were  coated  with  frost.  Neither  had  spoken  for 
quite  a  while.  Jack  thought  that  Lee  was  having 
a  nap,  but  apparently  he  was  not  entirely  asleep 
for  he  suddenly  reached  over  and  scraped  a  little 
peep-hole  in  the  frost,  looked  out  at  a  long  line 
of  brightly-lighted  windows  and  remarked, 
“Golly,  that’s  a  long  poultry  house.” 

“Yes,”  said  Coombs,  “it  would  be,  only  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.” 

They  were  driving  along  parallel  with  the 
New  York  Central  tracks. 
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By  EDITOR  ED 


SOMEONE  was  telling  me  the  oth¬ 
er  day  about  a  speaker  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  who  boasted,  “I  was  raised  on  a 
farm.”  At  that  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
voice  from  the  back  of  the  audience,  which  said, 
“So  are  the  hogs.” 

It  seems  as  if  nearly  every  man  in  the  world 
tries  to  get  next  to  farmers  and  farm  editors  by 
opening  his  conversation  or  a  speech  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  born  on  a  farm. 

“Listen,”  said  I,  to  a  man  who  made  "such  a 
statement  in  my  office  the  other  day,  “did  you 
ever,  when  you  were  a  boy,  ride  an  old  farm 
horse  with  a  back  like  a  fence  rail  to  the  other 
end  of  the  farm  after  the  cows?” 

“Yes,”  replied  my  visitor. 

“All  right,”  said  I,  “what  happened  after  such 
a  ride  when  you  tried  to  milk  a  cow?” 

“Why,”  he  answered,  “my  leg  muscles  were 
so  paralyzed  that  I  couldn’t  squeeze  the  milk  pail 
hard  enough  between  my  legs  to  hold  it.” 

That  was  the  right  answer.  He  was  raised  on 
a  farm  all  right.  I  remember  that  sometimes  I 
used  to  have  to  set  the  milk  pail  on  the  floor 
while  I  milked,  and  of  course  that  -Mould  be  the 
time  when  the  cow  put  her  foot  in  it. 

Riding  five  miles  after  the  mail  is  one  of  my 
earliest  memories  of  horses.  The  part  of  the 
experience  which  I  remember  most  vividly  was 
the  very  keen,  and  necessary,  desire  which  I  had 
for  a  day  or  so  afterwards  to  take  my  meals 
standing  up.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  invited  me  out  to  Sunnygables  farm  to  ride 
one  of  his  fine  saddle  horses.  He  got  me  on  one 
of  them,  climbed  on  another  himself,  and  said : 
“Now  we  will  have  some  fun.”  Maybe  he  did, 
but  I  think  most  of  Ed's  fun  was  watching  me 
trying  to  stick  to  that  horse  while  we  raced  down 
across  the  field,  and 
particularly  when  we 
took  a  long  graceful 
leap  over  a  small 
creek.  I  mean  the 
horse  was  graceful.  I 
did  manage  to  stay 
on,  but  the  next  day, 
oh  boy!  Since  then  I 
have  been  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  rid¬ 
ing  as  a  hobby — for 

the  other  fellow.  As  for  me,  I  prefer  the  measles. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen,  I  went  out  to 
work  on  a  farm  by  the  month  for  a  Yan¬ 
kee  farmer  who  owned  a  cantankerous  beast 
which  he  called  “Old  Dave.”  Dave  was  the 
smartest  horse  I  have  ever  known,  but  like  many 
humans  most  of  his  smartness  ran  to  deviltry.  I 
don’t  think  Dave  ever  did  a  thing  in  his  life  that 
he  didn’t  want  to,  but  that  summer  he  did  plenty 
that  I  didn’t  want  him  to.  One  bright  summer 
day,  he  and  I  were  cultivating  corn  on  a  distant 
hillside,  when  the  dinner  horn  blew.  Dave  had 
learned  to  know  what  that  meant.  Sharp 
around  in  the  row  turned  Dave.  Then  paying 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  my  pulling  and  yell¬ 
ing,  he  started  down  through  the  cornfield  on  a 
trot,  with  cultivator  and  boy  coming  on  behind. 


When  the  dinner  horn  blew. 


We  plowed  a  nice  row  through 
the  corn,  raced  through  the  gate, 
across  the  barnyard,  and  ended  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  horse  barn. 

What  made  me  the  maddest  was 
the  farmer’s  remark:  “Well,  why 
didn’t  you  start  for  the  house  yourself 
when  the  horn  blew?  Dave  knows  more 
than  you  do.” 

It  was  during  that  same  summer  that 
I  got  interested  in  a  little  girl  whose  folks 
lived  neighbor  to  my  employer.  One 
Sunday,  I  got  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
the  boss  if  I  could  borrow  Old  Dave  and 
the  buggy  to  take  my  girl  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  see  my  folks.  He  said  I  could  have 
the  horse,  but  not  the  buggy.  Which 
reminds  me  of  that  old  wheeze  about  the  hired 
man  who  asked  his  boss  for  a  lantern  to  go  see 
his^irl.^  n\M^at  in  tiinket  do  you  want  a  lantern 

got  on  Old  Dave’s  back 
and  started  over  the  hill, 
much  to  the  farmer’s 
amusement.  I  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  particularly  glori¬ 
ous  time,  in  spite  of 
Dave’s  sword  substitute  for  a  back  bone,  until  I 
conceived  the  fool  idea  of  leaving  the  road  and 
taking  a  short  cut  through  the  woods. 
When  we  got  well  into  the  woods,  Dave’s 
devilish  intelligence  told  him  that  that 
was  a  good  time  to  start  to  run.  With 
the  low  limbs  of  the  trees,  he  brushed  us 
off  his  back  like  a  couple  of  flies,  and 
then  turned  around  and  went  back  home. 
Fortunately,  we  were  not  hurt.  Also, 
fortunately,  it  was  a  nice  day  and  we 
were  young.  I  was  a  little  late  for  the 
milking  that  night ;  in  fact,  the  boss  had 
to  do  it  all  and  he  was  not  quite  so  amus¬ 
ed  on  my  return  as  he  was  when  we  started. 
I  really  owe  something  to  Old  Dave  for  that  day. 

Giving  the  wheel  of  memory 
another  turn,  I  bring  to  view 
“Uncle”  George’s  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  kickers,  balkers,  and  pull¬ 
ers.  “Uncle”  George  was  an¬ 
other  old  farmer  for  whom  I 
worked.  He  was  a  swell  fellow 
to  work  for,  but  like  the  rest  of 
us  he  had  his  hobbies.  One  of 
them  was  hard  cider ;  another 
was  kicking  and  balky  horses. 

He  collected  them  like  a  stamp  collector  collects 
stamps. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  horses  that  summer. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  an  assortment  before  nor 


It  was  easier  on  the  boy  — 
some  parts  of  him  anyway 
—  to  go  after  the  cows  on 
foot  rather  than  ride  the 
razor-back  farm  plugs. 


Old  Tom  and  horseless 
wagons  didn’t  mix. 


since.  My  duties  there  started  when  old  George 
showed  me  how  to  curry  comb  a  horse  with  a 
handle  on  the  comb  long  enough  to  reach  ;he 
horse  from  the  next  stall !  That  was  the  most 
responsive  animal  I  ever  saw.  For  ever}-  rake 
with  the  curry  comb  she  would  squeal  and  kick- 
kind  of  tough  on  the  side  of  the  bam  where  her 
hoofs  pounded  like  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  a  drum. 
Maybe  that’s  where  I  picked  up  my  love  of 
rhythm.  Anyway  that  horse  got  a  lot  of  combing. 

One  of  the  first  mornings  I  was  there,  Uncle 
George  came  out  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  and 
said  to  me,  “Eddie,  you  will  have  to  go  with  the 
milk  this  morning.” 

I  drove  to  the  creamery  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  turned  in  the  sweet  milk,  got  six  or  seven 
cans  of  skim  in  return,  trotted  off  to  the  church 
sheds,  hitched  the  horses  with  their  lines,  and 
went  over  to  the  little  country  grocery  store  to  do 
some  errands  for  Mrs.  George.  Coming  back,  I  put 
the  groceries  in  the  democrat  wagon,  walked  in 
beside  one  of  the  horses  to  unhitch  her  —  and 
things  began  to  happen.  Both  horses  reared  back 
with  a  great  jump,  broke  the  lines,  backed  the 
democrat  out  of  the  shed  at  a  sharp  angle,  and 
tipped  it  over.  What  a  mess !  —  sugar,  coffee, 
and  skim  milk  everywhere.  The  groceryman 
came  running  from  across  the  road.  Between  us 
we  sorted  out  the  milk  cans,  tipped  the  wagon 
right  side  up,  piled  in  what  was  left  of  the  gro¬ 
ceries,  and  I  started  off  home  a  very  scared  and 
discouraged  boy,  wondering  what  I  was  going  to 
say  to  Uncle  George.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
all  he  did  was  to  grunt  and 
drawl,  “Wall,  they  do 
that  sometimes,  bub,  if 
you  don’t  watch  out.” 

You  see  he  knew  those 
horses.  That  was  my 
first  experience  with 
“pullers”. 

Uncle  George  drove 
that  same  team  one  fall  day  ten  miles  to 
market  with  a  lumber  wagon  loaded  with 
potatoes.  A  little  ways  out  of  town  on  his 
way  back,  he  concluded  that  he  didn’t  have 
enough  ‘‘fire  water”,  so  he  attempted  to  turn 
the  team  around  on  a  too  narrow  road  and  some¬ 
how  managed  to  tip  the  ( Turn  to  Page  25) 


Horses 

I  have  Known 
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Why  make  each  foot 
haul  the  Weight  of  a 


Silo  around  every  day? 


NO  farmer  wants  to  drag  tons 
of  useless  weight  each  day 
on  his  feet.  Yet  that’s  exactly  what 
you  do  when  you  wear  heavy, 
old-fashioned  rubber  arctics. 

In  actual  pedometer  tests  we 
found  that  the  average  farmer 
takes  19,950  steps  during  his 
usual  working  day.  Ordinary 
rubber  arctics  weigh  about  1 
pound,  4  ounces  more  than  the 
new  Goodrich  Litentufs.  That 
means  24,937  extra  pounds  to 
carry  around — equal  to  the  weight 
of  two  towering  silos! 

You  get  none  of  this  burden¬ 
some  weight  with  the  new  Good¬ 
rich  Litentufs.  They’re  light  and 
flexible — snug  fitting  but  easy  to 
get  on  and  off — yet  they  wear . . . 
and  wear  .  .  .  and  wear!  And 
they’re  the  easiest  arctic  on  your 
feet  you  ever  had ! 

Try  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich 
Litentufs  today.  Wear  them  out 
of  the  store,  and  start  a  new  life 
of  enjoyable  foot  comfort! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  FOOTWEAR 
DIVISION 

Watertown  Massachusetts 


There  is  a  full  line 
of  Quality  rubber  footwear , 
bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 


— the  mark  that  assures  you 
a  full  dollar’s  value  no  matter 
what  price  you  pay. 


LACE  ANKLE- 
FIT  BOOT  (12" 
or  16"  Height) — 
N ew  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Farm 
Footwear  —  Will 
do  the  work  of 
Regular  Boots, 
Lace  Boots, 
Leather  Tops  or 
Leather  Field 
Boots. 


4  OR  5  BUCKLE  ALL 
RUBBER  ARCTICS 
—  Lightweight  — 
Stretchable — Long 
Wearing. 


MUD  RUBBER 
— Stretchable — 
Lightweight — 
Long  Wearing. 


ANKLEFIT  BOOT— 
Stretchable — Flexible 
— Light  in  Weight — 
Long  in  Wear. 

2  BUCKLE  MUD 
RUBBER  —  Higher 
Protection  than  plain 
Mud  Rubber. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


Surpluses 


^HE  depression  of  the  entomologist.  Some  day  we  will 


years  have  find  the  right  answer, 
further  added  to  *  *  * 

the  vegetable  Spinach  Varieties 

growers  difficulty  r 

by  bringing  many  Every  seedsman  recommends  his  par- 
people  from  the  ticular  strain  of  spinach,  or  celery,  or 
city  out  into  the  some  other  vegetable  seed,  to  be  su- 
country,  most  of  perior  to  anything  else  in  the  market, 
them  growing  Because  I  found  a  variation  of  50  per 
some  vegetables,  cent  in  the  price  of  seed  by  different 
Approximately  200,000  acres  of  land  seedsmen,  I  was  interested  to  learn  the 
have  been  brought  back  in  cultivation,  relative  value  of  spinach  seed  offered 
in  New  Jersey  alone,  during  this  period,  by  different  seed  houses  and  asked  Pro- 
All  over  the  East  this  same  increase  fessor  Schermerhorn  of  our  Experiment 
of  farmers  has  been  taking  place.  The  Station  whether  he  had  any  trials  to 
increased  -  vegetable  acreage,  larger  show  the  comparative  worth.  He  said 
production  per  acre,  NRA  gardens,  and  they  had  not  made  such  trials  but  that 
now  the  substitution  of  vegetables  for  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  collection 


potato  acreage  does 
not  make  a  very 
bright  prospect  for 
the  vegetable  group¬ 
er. 

I  was  called  on 
long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  yesterday  by 
a  representative  of 
a  group  of  farmers 
in  the  New  Jersey 
potato  belt,  who 
are  considering  the 
establishment  of  a 
new  industry  which 
will  use  surplus 
vegetable  crops. 
For  the  next  few 
years  the  answer 
for  the  vegetable 
grower  is  better 
marketing .  This  is 
possible  through 
lower  marketing 
costs  and  through 
placing  vegetables 
on  the  market 
throughout  the 
year,  instead  of 
during  the  harvest.- 


A  Duchess  tree  which  we  have  top- 
worked  to  Rome  with  good  results. 


of  seeds  offered  on 
the  market  and 
furnish  them  to  us 
so  that  we  could 
compare  them  on 
our  own  farms.  We 
find  the  Blight  Re¬ 
sistant  Savoy  spin¬ 
ach  stands  out  as 
the  best  strain  for 
fall  harvesting.  It 
has,  by  far,  better 
size,  the  color  is 
good,  and  the 
leaves  do  not  be¬ 
come  yellow  as 
soon  as  most  other 
varieties  and 
strains  frequently 
recommended. 
Bloomsdale  Long 
Standing  Savoy 
has  good  color  but 
the  size  is  entirely 
too  small  for  fall 
harvesting.  This 
may  be  the  right 
variety  to  winter 
over  for  spring 
harvest.  Some  of 


ing  period  only.  We  of  the  Northeast  the  samples  were  badly  mixed. 

have  the  opportunity  of  preserving  our  YVhy  not  Certify  Vegetable  Seeds  ? 
vegetables  that  are  highly  perishable 

by  freezing,  which  gives  the  consumer  The  cost  of  producing  vegetables 
a  finer,  fresher  quality  than  when  they  grown  for  market  gardening  is  large 
are  marketed  fresh.  It  removes  those  and  the  relative  cost  of  seed,  compared 

frozen  from  direct  competition  with  to  some  other  crops,  is  small.  Never- 

fresh  vegetables  and  the  cost  to  the  theless  we  can  buy  certified  grass  seed, 
consumer  is  no  greater.  showing  its  true  source  and  variety, 

but  we  cannot  buy  certified  vegetable 
Ham  and  Cabbage;  But  Not  Aphis  seed.  Last  year  we  purchased  some 
and  Spinach  beet  seed  that  proved  to  be  quite  un- 

The  other  morning,  when  I  talked  satisfactory  because  it  was  not  true  to 

with  the  markets  of  the  East,  I  found  fyPe-  1  look  to  see  some  enterprising 

„  •  seedsman  who  will  shortly  offer  the 

all  receivers  complaining  about  lousy  J 

°  .  grower  vegetable  seeds  certified  as  to 

spinach.  The  price  had  taken  a  nose-  and  also  ag  tQ  yariety  and  strain. 

dive,  even  where  spinach  was  no  The  added  cost  of  producing  certified 

lousy,  because  buyers  were  afraid  to  vegetable  seeds  would  be  an  insurance 

risk  making  purchases  when  they  ad  g00d  growers  would  cheerfully  pay. 

learned  that  so  much  of  the  offering  Many  years  ago  alfalfa  growers  of 

was  accompanied  by  ‘livestock.  tke  East  were  handicapped  because  of 

Aphids  are  the  most  difficult  to  control  their  inability  to  obtain  alfalfa  seed 

of  all  insects  that  infest  vegetables.  I  from  the  proper  sources.  Frequently 

know  of  no  insecticide  which  is  uni-  seed  would  be  purchased  as  northwest- 

versally  successful.  On  our  spinach  ern  grown  but  which  probably  came 

crop,  pyretheum  killed  90  per  cent  of  from  Europe.  In  the  Northeast,  stands 

the  aphids,  but  the  pea  aphids  continu-  from  such  seed  were  short  lived.  I  in- 

ed  to  multiply.  We  obtained  this  kill  duced  one  of  the  smaller  seed  com- 

on  spinach  when  the  temperature  was  Pani^  Philadelphia  to  offer  to  New 

approximately  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  ^  ^  shQW  ^ 

I  thought  after  the  success  with  the  produced  in  KansaSi  Montana,  or  North 
spinach  aphis  that  I  had  made  a  dis-  and  gou^jj  Dakota.  It  was  not  very 
covery,  and  wanted  to  verify  it  on  fall  long  before  this  seedsman  was  selling 
grown  peas  badly  infested  with  aphis,  most  of  the  alfalfa  seed  used  in  the 
To  my  chagrin  the  pea  aphis  seemed  State.  His  success  forced  the  other 
to  thrive  on  pyretheum  dust.  Some  seedsmen  to  follow  suit, 
learned  entomologist,  some  day,  will  Many  of  our  vegetable  seeds,  includ* 
write  a  treatise  on  “The  Incompatabil-  ing  spinach  and  some  beets,  are  irr> 
ity  of  Aphids  with  Certain  Insecti-  ported  from  Europe.  Spinach  seed 
cides.”  We  dirt  farmers  will  have  to  from  Holland  should  be  bought  to 
keep  on  experimenting  with  the  help  ( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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★  Even  the  dog  knows  the  difference!  Sears 
equipment  means  business  .  .  .  whatever 
the  Sears-equipped  hunter  goes  after,  he 
brings  back! 

Take  guns  for  example.  From  the  saucy 
little  .22  with  its  telescope  sights,  to  the  30-30 
big-game  rifle,  the  minute  you  put  your 
hands  on  a  Sears  gun  of  any  kind  you  know 
you’ve  got  hold  of  something  real  .  .  .  the 
very  feel  of  it  says  accuracy!  Why?  Because 
the  name  “SEARS”  behind  a  gun  means 
correct  design,  perfect  balance,  greater 
smoothness,  and  hard-hitting  power.  Plus 
safety! 

And  nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get 
more  dependable,  more  uniform  or  more 
satisfactory  ammunition,  in  every  way, 
than  the  ammunition  you  get  from  “The 
World’s  Biggest  Gun  Store.” 


TRAPPERS: 

Send  for  the  valuable  new  1935-36 
“ TIPS  TO  TRAPPERS”  book , 
issued  by  Sears  to  help  you  increase 
your  trapping  profits  .  .  .  It’s  FREE 
...  32  pages  .  .  .  Loaded  with  pic¬ 
tures,  cartoons ,  letters  from  the 
trapline  .  .  .  Successful  sets  .  .  . 
Articles  on  the  fur  market  outlook 
.  .  .  Where  and  how  to  locate  the 
various  fur  bearers  .  .  .  How  to  pack 
and  ship  your  furs  .  .  .  Tips  on  prop¬ 
er  pelt  preparation.  Ask  for  Sears 
“Tips  to  T  rappers”  book  99- A-241 . 

@  1935  S.  R.  &  Co. 


ALWAYS  DO  BETTER 
SEARS  EQUIPMENT 


You  can  depend  on  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ards  on  all  your  sporting  equipment  ...  if 
you  buy  from  Sears-Roebuck.  Sears  fishing 
tackle  is  the  last  word.  Sears  traps  are 
tops  with  the  trapper  who  really  knows. 

Sears  coats,  boots,  hunting  breeches  stamp 
you  as  a  regular. 

★  ★  ★ 

When  you’re  Sears-equipped  .  .  .  the 
game’s  in  the  bag;  and  the  money  you 
didn’t  have  to  spend  is  still  in  your  pocket 
.  .  .  for  Sears  equipment  costs  much  less! 

It’ll  pay  you  to  shop  the  sporting  goods 
pages  of  your  Sears  Catalog  or  visit  your 
nearest  Sears  Retail  Store. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA 
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Up  to  the  States 


TWENTY-SIX  States  have  been 
scratched  off  Federal  dole-relief 
rolls,  and  by  December  1st  Washington 
hopes  to  have  other  twenty-two  off. 
Works  Progress  Administrator  Harry 
Hopkins,  however,  is  still  far  short  of 
his  goal  of  putting  3,500,000  employ¬ 
ables  to  work  by  December  1st.  About 
a  million  and  a  half  jobs  remain  to  be 
provided.  One  difficulty  is  in  finding 
enough  skilled  men  on  relief  rolls.  “It 
is  doubtful,”  says  Raymond  Swing,  in 
The  Nation,  “whether  relief-rolls  num¬ 
ber  enough  skilled  men,  able  and  fit  to 
work,  to  carry  out  a  vast  program  of 
public  works,  no  matter  how  widely 
administered.”  SLANT:  World  will  al¬ 
ways  need  highly  skilled  men. 

Stoppage  of  aid  to  States  is  in  line 
with  Federal  government’s  decision  to 
get  out  of  business  of  “direct  relief.” 
Its  works-relief  program,  which  has 
been  speeded  up  during  past  few 
weeks,  is  expected  to  absorb  many  em¬ 
ployables  now  on  relief,  and  business 
recovery  to  take  care  of  the  rest.  Bur¬ 
den  of  those  who  can’t  work  (the  de¬ 
pendent  and  the  physically  handicap¬ 
ped),  and  those  who  can’t  find  work, 
will  now  be  shifted  back  to  shoulders 
of  States.  SLANT:  This  will  be  a  heavy 
load  for  States  but  will  probably  result 
in  putting  direct  relief  on  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  basis.  Money  raised  at  home  is 
sure  to  be  spent  more  carefully. 

•  Grange  Master  for 
Honest  Dollar 

FARMER’S  buying  power  and  a 
healthy  business  condition  for 
whole  nation  are  Siamese  twins,  said 
Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  National 
Grange,  speaking  to  that  organization’s 
annual  meeting,  November  13th,  in 
Sacramento,  California. 

Mr.  Taber  pointed  out  that  depres¬ 
sion,  particularly  farm  crisis,  was  due 
primarily  to  collapse  in  prices,  rather 
than  to  over-production;  and  that  this 
collapse  in  prices  came  on  heels  of 
world-wide  price  drop  caused  by  rise 
in  value  of  gold.  “During  this  col¬ 
lapse,  prices  paid  to  farmers  fell  from 
146  in  1929  to  55  in  February,  1933. 
Debts,  taxes,  some  types  of  labor,  tele¬ 
phone  charges,  freight  rates,  and  price 
of  manufactured  goods  controlled  by 
great  corporations,  fell  very  little,  and 
some  not  at  all.  When  dollars  farmer 
receives  are  reduced  by  nearly  two- 
thirds,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  buy 
those  things  which  haven’t  come  down 
at  all;  therefore,  factories  closed  and 
unemployment  increased.  As  the  farm¬ 
er’s  buying  power  returns,  we  see  fac¬ 
tories  opening  again.” 

Recovery  has  still  a  good  way  to  go, 
said  Mr.  Taber.  Prices  paid  to  farmer 
have  not  yet  caught  up  with  those  he 
has  to  pay  for  what  he  buys.  Farm 
prices  stood  at  107  in  September,  while 
taxes  on  farms  were  at  151,  and  the 
prices  of  things  that  farmers  have  to 
buy  were  at  126.  This  gap  will  have 
to  close  before  normal  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  can  occur. 

Best  way  to  close  this  gap,  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Taber,  is  to  give  us  a  sound 
dollar,  one  whose  buying  power  will 
bring  price  level  in  reasonable  adjust¬ 
ment  and  then  keep  it  there  with  a 
dollar  which  is  stable  in  value.  So  long 
as  currency  is  in  a  given  weight  of  gold, 
its  buying  power  increases  or  decreases 


with  supply  of  and  demand  for  gold. 
By  varying  amount  of  gold  in  the  dol¬ 
lar,  we  can  have  a  dollar  which  is 
stable  in  value  and  stable  in  commod¬ 
ity-purchasing  power. 

When  present  administration  reduc¬ 
ed  by  41  per  cent  the  weight  of  gold 
in  our  dollar,  farm  prices  rose  in  ex¬ 
actly  that  proportion,  but  not  enough 
to  correct  situation.  Most  other  agricul¬ 
tural  countries  in  world  have  gone 
farther  in  raising  price  of  gold  than 
has  United  States.  Three  countries 
have  not  raised  price  of  gold,  and  their 
agricultural  price  level  has  remained 
almost  stationary. 

SLANT:  Congress  authorized  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  raise  the  price  of  gold 
from  $20.67  to  $41.34.  The  President 
raised  it  to  $35.  and  stopped  there. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  further  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold  to  the  limit  fixed  by 
Congress  would  result  in  giving  farm 
prices  another  and  much  needed  boost. 

•  Can  You  Husk  Corn ?  ' 
Tie  This 

PICKING  and  husking  41.52  bushels 
of  corn  in  an  hour  and  20  minutes 
is  world  corn-husking  record  just  made 
by  26-year  old  Elmer  Carlsom  of  Au¬ 
dubon,  Iowa,  at  National  Com  Husk¬ 


ing  contest  near  Newtown,  Indiana,  on 
November  8.  Young  Carlsom  won  $100 
cash  prize  and  enthusiastic  applause 
of  more  than  100,000  persons  who 
ramped  up  and  down  the  great  Middle 
West  cornfield  to  see  contest. 

Irwin  Bauman  of  Illinois  was  second 
with  39.06  bushels.  Com  husking  con¬ 
tests  have  been  conducted  by  farm  pa¬ 
pers  of  Central  West  for  many  years. 
Local  and  State  contests  are  held  first, 
then  winners  meet  for  National. 


•  What  You  Folks  Did 
Election  Day 

SOME  interesting  results  of  recent 
election  are: 

In  New  York,  voters: 

1.  Returned  Republican  party  to  con¬ 
trol  in  New  York  State  Assembly. 

2.  Approved  repeal  of  double  liabil¬ 
ity  of  stockholders  of  banks.  SLANT: 
What  a  headache  that  would  have  sav¬ 
ed  stockholders  during  recent  bank 
crisis! 

3.  Approved  verdicts  by  five-sixths 
of  jury  in  Civil  cases. 


4.  Approved  optional  county  govern¬ 
ment  reform. 

Kentucky  voters  elected  Governor 
Democrat  H.  B.  Chandler  by  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  carrying  entire 
ticket  with  him. 

Philadelphia  voters  gave  Republicans 
victory  after  strong  fight  by  Demo¬ 
crats  and  approved  Sunday  movies 
after  2  p.  m. 


Resettling  the  Farmer 


ALLOCATED  to  Resettlement  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  $28,000,000  from 
works  relief  fund  to  provide  175,000 
farm  families  on  poor  land  with  a  liv¬ 
ing  while  they  wait  for  development 
of  resettlement  plans  to  place  them  on 
self-supporting  basis.  Preference  is 
given  to  families  in  drought  and  other 
acutely  stricken  areas. 

These  175,000  families  represent  less 
than  half  of  total  number  of  farm 
families  on  relief,  which  is  estimated 
at  410,000. 

Busy  also  is  Resettlement  Admini¬ 
stration  in  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New 
York,  where  some  30,000  acres  of  poor 
land  will  be  acquired  for  reforestation 
and  wildlife  development.  Some  175 
farm  families  on  this  land  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  re-locating  in  better  regions. 
Land  to  be  purchased  is  in  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  and  Tioga  counties. 


•  Hog  Birth  Control 
Eased'  Off 


DOWN  go  AAA  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  hogs,  up  goes  propor¬ 
tional  increase  in  com  acreage  for  next 
two  years. 

This  decision  is  made  to  relieve  acute 
shortage  of  pork  and  as  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  consuming  interests  to  get 
price  of  pork  down.  “Proposed  hog  ad¬ 
justment,”  says  Secretary  Wallace, 
“will  provide  for  30  per  cent  increase 
in  Federal  inspected  hogs  slaughtered 
in  1936-37. 

SLANT:  Objects  back  of  this  jug¬ 
gling  back  and  forth  are  sincere  and 
worthy,  but  in  long  run  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  because  no  man  or  set 
of  men  is  wise  enough  to  adjust  crop 
and  animal  programs  on  the  great 
scale  necessary  in  a  country  as  large 
as  America.  Fix  system  in  one  place 
and  it  breaks  down  somewhere  else. 
Help  one  set  of  farmers  and  raise  Ned 
with  rest  of  them! 


•  Here’s  Potato 
Allotments 

MAN,  through  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration,  has  ap¬ 
portioned  the  number  of  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  which  nature  will  be  permitted 
to  grow  next  year,  which  begins  De¬ 
cember  1,  1935.  Allotment  for  entire 
nation  is  226,600,000  bushels.  If  man 
and  nature  break  the  law  by  raising 
more  than  allotment,  excess  will  be 
taxed  three-fourths  cent  a  pound — 45 
cents  a  bushel.  Allotment  is  based  on 
average  annual  potato  sales  for  five- 
year  period,  1929-1933. 

Congress  passed  Warren  Potato  Act 
forcing  AAA  to  make  allotments,  but 
owing  to  Huey  Long  filibuster  adjourn¬ 
ed  without  appropriating  enforcement 
funds.  Administration  is  now  trying  to 


find  necessary  money.  Allotments  to 
northeastern  States  are  as  follows  in 
thousands  of  bushels: 

Maine,  32,799;  New  Hampshire,  955; 
Vermont,  1,199;  Massachusetts,  1,466; 
Rhode  Island,  377;  Connecticut,  1,688; 
New  York,  18,321;  New  Jersey,  6,129; 
Pennsylvania,  12,124;  Maryland,  2,110. 

While  trying  to  get  plans  under  way 
to  control  next  year’s  crop,  AAA 
worked  out  a  diversion  control  plan  to 
up  potato  prices  on  this  year’s  crop. 
This  would  divert  approximately  12 
per  cent  of  this  year’s  crop  from  reg^i- 
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lar  market  and  sell  it  to  manufacturers 
of  flour,  starch,  or  alcohol.  This  diver¬ 
sion  plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  War¬ 
ren  Potato  Act,  nor  does  it  require  any 
approval  from  either  growers  or  deal¬ 
ers.  (We  stated  this  incorrectly  last 
time). 

Proposed  also  by  AAA  for  helping 
with  this  year’s  crop  is  a  marketing 
agreement.  Under  this,  shipments  of 
potatoes  In  inter-s  t  a  t  e  commerce 
would  be  controlled  by  prohibiting 
movement  of  undergrade  potatoes,  pro¬ 
bably  those  that  grade  lower  than  U. 

S.  No.  2.  (SLANT:  Small  growers 
watch  out.) 

Meanwhile,  good  old  market  demand 
for  “spuds”  is  coming  back,  resulting 
in  better  prices,  making  unnecessary 
questionable  government  interference 
and  manipulation. 


•  Canadian  Bars 
Let  Down 

SOCKED  on  chin  again  is  Northeast 
farmer  by  new  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  United  States  and  Canada.  Re¬ 
ductions  in  duty  on  Canadian  imports 
are  made  in  this  new  agreement  on 
following  products  grown  on  Northeast 
farms:  maple  sugar,  apples,  hay,  live 
poultry,  cream,  cheddar  cheese,  cows, 
certified  seed  potatoes. 

SLANT:  Quantities  of  new  imports 
under  this  agreement  are  limited,  but 
this  will  be  small  satisfaction  to  farm¬ 
ers  because  it  only  takes  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  added  to  what  we  already  have,  to 
ruin  markets.  Again  it  is  apparent 
that  Northeast  is  sacrificed  to  help 
somebody  else. 


9  Farm  Income  Up  59% 


p  ONTINUING  upward  will  be  trend 
U  of  both  consuming  and  buying 
power  and  rate  of  industrial  activity 
for  next  two  or  three  years,  says  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In¬ 
dustrial  production  and  wages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bureau,  will  expand  probably 
by  ten  per  cent  next  year  over  this. 

Survey  was  made  by  Economics  Bur¬ 
eau  to  determine  agricultural  outlook 
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because  gains  in  buying  power  among  vember  18th.  Fifty  member  nations 


farmers  will  depend  largely  on  increas¬ 
ed  city  prosperity,  resulting  in  more 
demand  for  farm  products. 

Estimated  cash  income  of  farmers 
for  1935  is  $6,800,000,000,  an  increase  of 
59  per  cent  over  low  point  of  1932.  This 
better  income  has  been  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  to  renew  household  goods,  for  au¬ 
tomobiles,  and  farm  machinery,  but, 
Bureau  reports,  farm  machinery  de¬ 
mand  “is  still  much  below  normal.” 

Other  good  factors  mentioned  in 
same  report  are: 

1.  Better  condition  of  country  banks, 
which  now  have  good  supply  of  loan¬ 
able  funds. 

2.  Some  improvement  in  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  American  products,  especial¬ 
ly  for  cotton. 

3.  Good  chance  of  more  buying 
power  in  many  foreign  countries. 


China  Quits  Silver 


CHINA  has  cut  loose  from  the  silver 
standard  and  is  to  have  managed 
paper  currency.  A  rise  in  price  of 
silver  from  28  cents  an  ounce  to  65 
cents  an  ounce,  caused  mainly  by  Unit¬ 
ed  States  futile  silver-purchasing  policy 
started  16  months  ago,  did  things  to 
China’s  economic  life.  Her  currency 
became  seriously  over-valued,  bringing 
deflation,  bank  failures,  bankruptcies, 
a  flight  of  capital  abroad,  and  a  fall  in 
government  revenues.  China  tried  to 
stop  steady  drainage  of  silver  out  of 
country  by  embargoing  it,  but  couldn’t 
catch  smugglers. 

SLANT:  Here  is  good  example  of 
currency  gone  wild.  If  rise  in  price  of 
silver  could  have  been  kept  in  proper 
balance  with  buying  power  of  China’s 
dollar,  she  would  have  been  helped  in¬ 
stead  of  hurt. 


#  Italians  Advancing 
In  Ethiopia 


DURING  past  fortnight,  Ethiopians 
moved  out  of  and  Italians  moved 
into  Makale,  known  as  “the  city  of 
beautiful  women”  and  commercially 
important  as  Ethiopia’s  principal  salt 
market.  On  southern  front,  Italians 
captured  Gorahai  and  Sasa  Baneh. 
Their  next  objective  will  probably  be 


OPEN  SEASON 


— Shoemaker  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


important  town  of  Harar  and  railroad 
that  links  Addis  Ababa,  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  with  outside  world.  Ethio¬ 
pians,  who  have  been  mostly  lying  low 
so  far,  are  said  to  be  preparing  for 
major  battle  shortly,  south  of  Makale. 

Other  important  developments  of 
war  are: 

1.  League  of  Nations  decided  to 
make  its  boycott  of  Italy  effective  No- 


will  back  it  up. 

2.  Mussolini  wrote  fifty  letters— all 
exactly  the  same — to  fifty  members  of 
League  of  Nations,  protesting  against 
boycott  and  threatening  trade  reprisals 
later  against  all  nations  taking  part  in 
boycott.  “Rome’s  latest  bluff,”  as  Mus¬ 
solini’s  circular  letter  has  been  dubbed 
in  London,  is  not  expected  to  deter 
League  from  its  course. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  in  a  recent 
radio  address,  indicated  that  adminis¬ 
tration  will  ask  next  Congress  for  a 
more  elastic  neutrality  statute  to  en¬ 
able  United  States  to  cooperate  more 
fully  with  other  countries  to  “prevent 
or  lessen  scourge  of  war.”  He  said  that 
negative  measures,  like  our  arms  em¬ 
bargo,  are  not  enough. 


This  and  That 


Farm  Equipment  Exports  Upped 

Greatly  increased  are  exports  of 
farm  equipment  for  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  over  last.  Here  are  the 
figures : 

Value  of  export  farm  equipment  for 
first  nine  months  of  1935.  .  $25,300,000 

Same  period  1934  . $16,200,000 

Same  period  1933  .  $8,700,000 

Coming 

Planned  is  world  fair  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  in  1939.  Chicago  put 
on  one  and  made  it  pay  during 
America’s  greatest  depression! 

Good  Deed 

Entire  village  of  Greiffenberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  overslept  on  a  recent  morning. 
Reason,  thieves  stole  pendulum  of 
church  clock  during  night. 

SLANT:  Wish  they’d  steal  our  old 
alarm  clock! 


Good  Movies  to  See 

i  $ 

i  i 

- - ..... 

The  Bishop  Misbehaves 

Wholesome,  jolly  story,  with  lively  dia¬ 
logue,  of  blundering  attempts  of  little 
English  Bishop  at  amateur  sleuthing, 
with  Edmund  Gwenn,  Maureen  O’Sullivan 
and  Norman  Foster. 

Little  America 

Picturization  of  Admiral  Byrd’s  second 
expedition  to  Little  America,  with  excel¬ 
lent  educational  values.  Photographed  in 
Antarctic. 

Three  Kids  and  a  Queen 

The  outlook  on  life  of  an  eccentric, 
wealthy,  elderly  spinster  is  entirely 
changed  when  she  is  thrown  into  the 
home  of  a  poor  Italian  with  three  little 
sons.  Human  interest  story  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  May  Robson,  Henry  Armetta,  Char¬ 
lotte  Henry,  Frankie  Darro. 

The  Crusades 

Spectacular  drama  portraying  the  mag¬ 
nificence  with  which  the  Christian  armies 
marched  on  The  Holy  Land  to  wrest  it 
from  the  infidels,  and  the  final  outcome. 
Featuring  Loretta  Young  and  Henry 
Wilcoxon. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


The  Sea  Hawk  Rafael  Sabatini 

Travel  with  Sir  Oliver  Tressillian  from 
the  quiet  Cornish  neighborhood  to  the 
slave  ships  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  You’ll 
thrill  to  the  adventure. 

Beverly  of  Graustark  George  Barr  McCtdcheon 

One  of  the  series  of  tales  about  the  lit¬ 
tle  principality  of  Graustark,  relic  of 
feudal  days,  filled  with  adventure  and 
romance. 

Away  to  the  Gaspe  Putnam  and  Gordon  Brinley 

Wander  with  Dan  and  the  Duchess  to 
remote  Gaspe,  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
this  tale  of  summer  travel. 

Old  Home  Town  Rose  Wilder  Lane 

Picture  of  American  life  of  yesterday. 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


PHXLCO  623B  (Illustrated) 

An  American  and  Foreign  Baby 
Grand  entirely  new  in  design. 
Latest  features,  including  long¬ 
life  A  Power  Unit  and  “Plug-in” 
B  and  C  Power  Unit  with  one 
simple  connection.  Beautiful 
Walnut  Cabinet.  Complete  with 
batteries  and  built- 

in  All-wave  Aerial  .95 

System  .  .  ...  wn* 

PHXLCO  623F  A  full-sized, 

floor-type  Console  with  all  the 
features  of  the  623B.  Satin- 
finished  Walnut  cabinet.  Com¬ 
plete  with  batteries  and 
built-in  All-wave  Ae-  $  O  A 
rial  System . ©V 


A  Musical  Instrument  of  Quality 


Everyone  can  now  enjoy  modern  radio  performance. 

For  the  new  1936  Battery-Operated  Philcos  bring  to 
unwired  homes  quality  American  and  Foreign  reception  — 
at  the  lowest  price  in  history !  Thrilling  programs  from 
abroad  —  DAYTIME  reception  of  American  short-wave 
stations  that  carry  the  big  network  programs  —  Police  Galls, 
Aircraft,  Ship  and  Amateur  Stations  —  finer  reception  of 
standard  American  broadcasts.  All  with  greater  volume, 
finer  tone  and  at  the  lowest  cost  battery-set  operation  m 
all  radio. 


Battery-Operated  Philcos 
for  American  Broadcasts 


$^0.95 


LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE-EASY  TERMS ! 

See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 
1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


MORY  SALES  C0RP. 

156  Brewery  St,  New  Haven.  Cona. 


BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St..  Portland,  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


M.  P.  MYERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  M-Vt 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and 
purpose —  Battery,  32-Volt,  All-Electric 


(700)  lO 
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Osborndale  Farm 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  Bom  oct.  23, 1935 

Dam  —  sired  by  a  son  of  Sir  Inka  May.  Four  records 
under  ordinary  conditions  average  11,292  'bs. 
milk  — 401.3  lbs.  fat  (3.6%)  in  301  days. 
Sire  —  Carnation  Joe  Mooie  —  one  of  the  best  proven 
sons  of  North  Star  Joe  Homestead. 

This  calf’s  first  five  paternal  sisters  average  18,240  lbs. 
milk  —  653  lbs.  fat  (3.6%)  mature  equivalent. 

RAY  DUBOIS  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Stock  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

HERD  SIRES: 

FEMCO  GOLDEN  ORMSBY 
and  KING  BESSIE  69TH 

C.  L.  BANKS  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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0LSTEINS 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DUR¬ 
ING  WINTER  AND  SPRING, 

Grade 

II  NOT  BRED. 

TB  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Smithome  Farm .:.  Holstein-Friesian 


BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  27,  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  C.  T.  A.  Record  12925  lbs.  milk, 
483.2  lbs.  fat  @  4  yrs.  Sire  is  grandson  of  Car¬ 
nation  Prince  and  1000  lb.  Daughter  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Dam  C.T.A.  Record  15215  lbs.  milk.  463.9 
lbs.  fat  @  2  yrs. 

SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Maynard  L.  Smith  R.  F.  D.  1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


AdERUEEK-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


V  ista  Grande 

Offers  Production  Bred 

One  a  year  and  one-half^  ready  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice.  Sired  by  Fernald  of  Wilburton,  a  great 
bull  and  out  of  Fillmore  of  Alleta.  Record 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  testing  better  than  4% 
over  a  four  year  period. 

The  other  is  six  months  old.  Sired  by  Strath- 
glass  Browndee  whose  dam,  Strathglass  Betty 
Brown,  is  the  best  daughter  of  the  famous 
Barclay  Betty.  Betty  Brown  has  a  three  year 
old  record  14,337  lbs.  of  milk,  556  lbs.  fat 
and  she  is  out  of  Daisy  of  Vista  Grande. 
Record  to  date,  180  days,  7,000  lbs.  milk. 

Priced  right. 

Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 

ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

WELL-BRED,  GOOD  TYPE,  FROM  RECORD  DAMS 

For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 


20  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  soon.  Large  well  bred.  Accredited 
and  blood  tested.  One  yearling  Holstein  bull. 
Four  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  one  Guernsey  bull. 
Dam  of  bull  has  six  hundred  pound  butterfat 
record.  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  IM.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

SIRED  BY  MAN  O’WAR  KING  OF  CLUBS  NO.  690974 
Whose  dam  made  at  2  years  2  months 


Butter,  365  days  _  754.38 

Milk  _ _ _  16698.60 

Average  fat  __ . . . .  3.6 


She  has  two  full  sisters,  each  with  over  1000  lbs. 
butter  —  one  average  4.1%  tat  for  the  year. 
Accredited  —  Approved. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOT,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  ideal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTSMEN  &  SON 
Cortland  R.  F.  D.  3  New  York 


Reg. 

Holstein 
Bull  Calves 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Sired  by  a  1218-lb.  son  of  a  cow  that 
made  over  30,000  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  May  Walker 
Ollie  Homestead,  who  was  U.  S. 
Butter  Champion  for  5  years, 
with  1 523- 1  bs.  butter  in 
365  days  from  over 
31,000  lbs.  milk. 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 

Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

Newfield  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 

Win  CiffoY  *rom  our  accredited  and 
IT c  yJttdT  negative  herds  a  few 

young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Ctsego  County  New  York 


Watfern’s  Dreamer,  owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne  of  E.  Shodack,  N.  Y .,  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Tested  Sire  with  15  daughters  averaging  589.08  lbs. 
butterfat,  10,572  lbs.  milk  on  a  mature  equivalent  365-day  basis.  He  is  now 
about  12  years  old  and  has  been  in  the  Payne  herd  since  1931.  This  herd  has 
completed  four  consecutive  records  in  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  for  three  years  averaged  above  400  lbs.  butterfat. 


Old  Polish 

WE  called  him  Old  Polish  because 
we  couldn’t  pronounce  his  name, 
let  alone  spell  it.  He  had  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  about  a  year  before 
and  had  settled  on  the  old  hill  place.  A 
good  farmer  and  a  good  fellow,  he 
managed  to  eke  out  a  living  from  the 
run-down  and  played-out  soil. 

Threshing  time  had  come.  The  Pierce 
boys,  old  Ned  Jackson,  Silas  Weeks, 
Pete  Thorn,  Uncle  Fay  and  I  had  come 
over  to  change  work  with  Old  Polish. 

Uncle  Fay  and  I  walked  up  the  steep 
pasture  road  to  the  oat  field  where 
Old  Polish  was  already  loading,  with 
the  Pierce  boys  pitching-on.  We  pitch¬ 
ed  on  our  jag  and  started  back  down 
to  the  barn.  Old  Polish  was  still  load¬ 
ing.  It  was  beautiful.  Square  and  trim, 
we  recognized  in  that  load  the  hand  of 
a  master.  We  stood  a  few  minutes  gaz¬ 
ing  with  admiration  not  unmixed  with 
awe.  To  a  hill  farmer  who  gathers  his 
crops  in  “jags”  this  was  something  to 
see. 

“Whoa  there,  Frank,”  advised  my 
Uncle  Fay,  “you’ve  got  enough  on 
there.  You’ll  never  get  it  down  that 
hill.” 

Old  Polish  nodded  and  waved  vig¬ 
orously  but  kept  right  on  loading. 

Uncle  Fay  shrugged.  “He’ll  learn,” 
he  muttered.  He  turned  and  started 
down  to  the  barn,  then  shouted  over 
his  shoulder,  “Don’t  forget  to  put  the 
drag  on.” 

We  had  almost  reached  the  bam 
when  we  heard  a  furious  clattering  and 


shouting  behind.  Old  Polish  was  com¬ 
ing  down  the  hill  with  the  biggest  load 
we  had  ever  seen  in  these  parts,  and 
he  was  coming  fast!  The  horses  were 
doing  the  best  they  could  to  hold  it 
back.  They  sat  back  in  the  harness  but 
with  every  turn  6f  the  wheels  they 
were  picking  up  speed.  Faster  and 
faster,  until  finally  one  of  the  front 
wheels  hit  a  stone.  The  team  jerked 
free  and  galloped  off  at  a  tangent. 

“Jump!”  we  yelled,  “Jump!” 

But  there  wasn’t  that  much  time. 
The  load  turned  off  into  a  gully,  hit  a 
tree  with  a  resounding  crash  and  over¬ 
turned. 

Momentarily  paralyzed  with  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  disaster  we  stood  root¬ 
ed  to  the  spot.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time  there  was  an  upheaval  in  the 
midst  of  the  scattered  oats.  A  leg  ap¬ 
peared  and  then  an  arm  and  finally 
Old  Polish  crawled  out. 

Perhaps  it  was  relief  that  set  Uncle 
Fay  into  uncontrolled  laughter.  He 
laughed  until  he  could  no  longer  stand. 
Suddenly  his  laughter  stopped.  His 
face  turned  alternately  red  and  white. 
“Apoplexy,”  I  thought. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  screamed. 
“What’s  the  matter?” 

“That’s  my  wagon,”  he  groaned. 
“That’s  my  poor  old  wagon.” 

Editor's  Note  :  What  is  the  worst  scrape 
you  ever  had  with  a  team?  Page  5  of  this 
issue  may  remind  you  of  some  that  you 
have  had.  The  best  letters  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  columns.  Address  your  let¬ 
ter  to  American  Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box 
44,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  — 470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SHODACK,  N.  Y. 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  Farms 


ERSEYS 


Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 


Buy  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrlck  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


Raise  Your  Test . . .  • 


WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 


pimdale  Farm  Jerseys 

Ll  Six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS,  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  SSSTmm 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

ROY  L.  BIELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 


°akFam  Ayrshires . . . 

Choice  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Price  $150.00  each. 

One  outstanding  young  bull  fit  for  service. 

Choice  heifer  and  bull  calves. 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  whose  first  10  daughters 
on  twice  a  day  milking  averaged  (on  mature 
equivalent)  11,474  lbs.  milk  —  518.4  lbs.  fat  in 
D.  H.  I.  A. 

Blood  Tested  —  From  good  record  dams. 

HERD  TEST  RECORDS. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
48%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 
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HOBBY  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Well  bred  bulls,  fine  type  and  conformation. 

Specially  priced  to  sell. 

E.  J.  BARRETT  154  E.  STATE  STREET 

Proprietor  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithviile  Flats,  N.Y. 


cDonaSd  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


I  All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637—12.602  lbs.  milk, 
745  lbs.  fat.  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.  R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 

Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk,  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansville,  New  York 


MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 

■ —  GUERNSEYS - 

ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


Guernseys  W  anted 

If  you  have  Guernsey  cattle  for  sale 
communicate  with 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building- 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Brookvale  Farms 

EREFORDS 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Foundation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al¬ 
ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 


Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  :  :  Massachuetsts 


LANGSTON  FARM 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 
Herd  and  Show  Bull 
Prospects  For  Sale 

LANGSTON  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  T (1ST  ED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonarc'lsville,  New  York 


Watch  this  Space 
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Arnold  Bros.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Ray  Dubois,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Sons,  LudlowviUe,  N.Y. 
W.  J.  Brew  &  Sons,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
Frank  G.  Elliot,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Oaktiurst  Farm,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Leroy  p.  Bower,  LudlowviUe,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
Forest  Farm,  Webster,  N.  Y, 


The  story  on  page  12  of  this  issue  mentions  that  some  midwest  states  are  rapidly 
cleaning  up  abortion.  This  map  shows  progress  made  by  all  states. 


For  Advertising  Rates  American  Agriculturist 


WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD,  NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  SWISS 

3  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS. 

15,  5  and  3  months  old. 

Dams  each  have  records  of  675  lbs.  of  fat. 

Blood  Tested  —  Individuality. 

ALSO  SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

EHDEQT  CADMQ  Webster,  Monroe 
rUKLOl  rAKmo  County,  New  York 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY,  ^ 
coming  one  year,  ton  type  ^  w  W 
DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  n"e$pVeo8bek*' 

Canadian  Black  Mink 

I  am  offering  5  pedigreed  females  and  3  proven  sires 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  one  wishing  to  get  started  breeding  Mink 
for  pelting. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTEL 
G ypsumview  Stock  Farm 
So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R  D.  1, 

New  York  Basom,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed 

White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


HTT 

yi 

LFGLORNS 

TRAPNE5TED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19fl  ^ 
"Tlx  Strain  Bred  /or  Large  Umjorm  Whitt  Eggs  Always.”' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  C.  of  C.  181  j 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  all  good  ‘ 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win  I 
in  Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or  * 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows 
Leghorns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock. 
Hatching  eggs  or  Chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

j  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.D.1  Cortland,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS,  1933-1934 


World’s  Champion  Pen  Storrs  3028  eggs.  3107  pts. 
.  .  .  Poultry  Item  Trophy  13,184  eggs,  13.529  pts.  .  .  . 
World’s  R.O.P.  Itecord  1932-33;  268  eggs  average. 
.  .  .  Contest  Average.  51  weeks:  269  eggs.  277.3  Dts. 
.  .  .  Now  Leading  Leghorns  at  Storrs  114  Pts.  Ahead  of 
Our  1934  World’s  Champion  Pen.  .  .  .  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

RAISE  KAUDER  LEGHORNS 

Buy  your  1935  Cockerels  from  Iiauder's  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns  —  officially  proved  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Same  championship  breeding  present  In 
every  Kiauder  Leghorn.  Send  for  1935  literature  and 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

cc  5495  irvinG  KAUDER 

106  SPRINGTOWN  RD.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Registered 

Shropshire  Sheep 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Breeding  Ewes  -  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

LudlowviUe,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  heaith-.sweeL 

F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE,  LEICESTER,  CHEVIOT 
Also  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Registered  —  Blood  T ested. 

W.  S.  Robinson 

Richfield  Springs  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 

PURE  VERMONT 

HONEY 

NO.  1  CLOVER  COMB  HONEY, 
per  case  of  28  sections,  $6.00.  Half  cases,  $3.00. 

5  lb.  pails  90c.  Buckwheat,  80c.  Prepaid. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

J.  H.  CLARK  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Iff.  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES,  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  $3.00  per  bu. 
Evergreen  Nursery  Trees,  4  Ft.  $1.00 

PERCHERON  BROOD  MARES 
1700  lbs.  Each  $175  each 

State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 
JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

Registered  BREEDING  EWES 

Hampshire  D  lamBS  and  RAMS 

Good  stock  at  right  prices. 

Allamuchy  Farms 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

BALED 

HAY  and  STRAW 

ALL  KINDS. 

GET  DELIVERED  PRICES. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRUCKLOADS 

James  E.  Dante,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

For  f\  I  r*  P'9S 

Sale:  (1  1  I  and 

Choice  V/#  1  •  V/*  Shoals 

ALSO  CHOICE  FEEDING  PIGS. 

FARMERS’  PRICES. 

GEORGE  SASSMAN,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

ZZZ"  TURKEYS 

Excellent  breeders  and  market  birds. 
Write,  wire  or  visit  our  farm. 

THYGESEN  BROS. 

Horses  and  Cows 

The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 

We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

Hartwic\  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTW1CK  HATCHERY,  Hartwiek,  N.Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


Cockerels 


R.O.P.  —  CERTIFIED  —  UNBANDED. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 

Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  Trumansburg,  Mew  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred 

Gove  Strain 
For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F,  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


(702)  12 
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T he  Stage  is  Set 
for  a  Milk  Shortage  ! 


No  one  pays  you  for  the 
feed  that  goes  to  waste 


Feed  turned  into  milk  and  body  structure  is  re-sold  at  a  profit. 
What  passes  WITHOUT  ASSIMILATION  is  feed  money 
thrown  away.  Normal  milk-making  activity  is  entirely  too  much 
to  expect  from  cows  in  stable,  consuming  a  diet  of  dry,  heavy 
grains  and  roughage,  unless  you  BUILD  VIGOR  into  the  sluggish 
organs  of  production  and  reproduction. 


Send  Today  For 


This  FREE  Book 

“First  Aid  for  Dairy 
Cows.”  Competent  vet¬ 
erinary  advice  on  what 
to  do  when  cows  ail. 
Chapters  on  Gorging, 
Bloat,  Choke,  Winter 
Cholera,  Lousiness, 
Constipation,  Drench¬ 
ing,  Impaction,  Slow 
Breeding,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Difficult  Calving,  Milk 
Fever,  Mastitis,  Gar¬ 
get,  Troubles  of  Udder 
and  Teats  —  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  cow 
topics.  32  pages  — 
handsomely  illustrated. 


To  put  ALL  of  your  well-chosen  feeds  to 
work ;  to  salvage  every  milk-making  unit  in 
the  diet,  first  build  up  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  to  carry  extra  strains.  KOW-KARE 
makes  extra  money  for  winter  feeders  be¬ 
cause  it  supplies  invigorating  elements 
sorely  needed — assimilable  iron,  the  recog¬ 
nized  blood  tonic,  plus  blended  medicinal 
herbs  and  roots  chosen  for  their  special 
action  on  the  organs  of  production  and  re¬ 
production.  Adding  KOW-KARE  is  not  an 
expense;  it  is  simple,  practical  insurance 
against  waste  of  feed  and  the  ruinous  ail¬ 
ments  so  common  with  overworked  cows  in 
winter  and  spring. 

To  Fortify  Cows  Due  To  Freshen 

take  the  precaution  of  building  up  vigor  and  re¬ 
sistance.  Because  the  modern  dairy  cow  is  forced 
far  beyond  her  natural  capacity,  costly  ills  and 
breakdowns  are  so  common  at  or  following  calv¬ 
ing.  You  can  help  Nature  and  save  money  for 
yourself  by  including  KOW-KARE  in  the  feed  of 
cows  about  to  freshen.  Thousands  of  cow  owners 
have  found  the  profit  of  using  this  common-sense 
precaution. 


Directions  for 
feeding  Kow-Kare 
jure  given  on  each 
package. 


For  cows  off  feed  or  subject  to  ailments  due  to 
lowered  vitality,  Kow-Kare  will  quickly  demon¬ 
strate  its  worth.  Sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists,  in  $1.25  and  65c  packages. 
(Your  dealer  will  offer  a  saving  in  dozen  lots.) 
Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


(For  BIGGER,  BEITERYieldr  1 


TRY 


W  *~7. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Unassigned  Territory 

P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  SiMA 

AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N. 


jk.gfemaB*  AND  GRAPE  PRESSES.  GRATERS. 
■  IIIe”  if  PUMPS.  FILTERS,  SUPPLIES.  Valu- 
VlU  CIS  9ft  able  booklet  A  on  cider  making  free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


“The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers" 


ASK  for  our 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO.,  Inc. 


money  making  Dairy  Program, 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen’s  1936  Berry-Book 
Describes  Best  Methods. 
Plants,  Varieties,  Fairfax. 
Dorsett.  Catskill,  etc.  Copy  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

I7fl  W  Market  St.  Sa lishllrV.  M (i . 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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UNLESS  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  can  and  will  produce  all 
the  milk  consumers  want,  the  milk 
shed  will  certainly  be  widened.  The 
New  York  City  Health  Department 
will  yield  to  pressure,  more  herds  will 
be  inspected  and  passed,  and  once 
passed,  they  will  be  in  the  milk  shed 
to  stay.  A  strange  statement,  you  say, 
at  a  time  when  all  we  hear  is  surplus 
and  over-production!  True,  but  let’s 
not  keep  our  eyes  too  closely  glued  to 
things  as  they  are  now.  Nothing  is  so 
permanent  as  change. 

From  somewhere  or  other,  by  rais¬ 
ing  or  buying,  about  one-sixth  of  all 
dairy  cows  in  the  milk  shed  must  be 
replaced  every  year  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  our  herds.  New  York’s  cow  popu¬ 
lation  has  already  passed  the  peak  and 
is  on  the  down  grade  while  demand, 
which  between  1930  and  1934  dropped 
about  11  per  cent,  has  now  flattened 
out  and  during  the  last  few  months 
has  hit  the  upgrade.  Prior  to  1930 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  about  414  per  cent  per 
year  in  the  metropolitan  area,  due 
about  half  and  half  to  the  crazy  de¬ 
sire  of  more  folks  to  live  in  New  York 
City  and  to  increased  consumption  per 
person.  Sooner  or  later  that  trend  will 
be  resumed.  Unless  dairymen  definite¬ 
ly  plan  otherwise,  New  York  City 
along  in  the  fall  of  some  year,  not  so 
far  ahead,  will  demand  more  milk  than 
milk  shed  cows  can  produce! 

History  Repeats  Itself 

Past  history  gives  the  best  guide  as 
to  what  the  future  holds.  For  years 
there  have  been  regular  ups  and  downs 
in  our  dairy  cow  population.  When 
milk  prices  are  good,  dairymen  raise 
more  than  enough  calves  to  maintain 
their  herds,  and  a  few  years  later,  we 
have  too  many  cows  and  milk  prices 
slump.  Unfortunately  our  last  peak  in 
dairy  cow  population  came  in  1933  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  depression  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  and  milk  prices 
dropped  faster  and  farther  than  usual. 
On  January  1st  of  that  year  we  had 
1,438,000  cows  in  New  York  State.  A 
year  later  there  were  1,431,000,  and 
last  January,  1,359,000.  Next  January 
1st  it  is  certain  that  the  figures  will 
be  still  lower. 

For  some  years  after  a  peak  in  cow 
population,  too  few  calves  are  raised. 
It  is  happening  now.  It  still  takes  two 
years  to  raise  a  heifer  to  producing 
age,  and  heifer  calves  now  being  rais¬ 
ed  arid  those  that  will  be  raised  in 
1936  and  1937  will  be  producing  cows 


in  1939  and  1940,  when  our  next  milk 
shortage  is  likely  to  occur. 

Total  Production  Changes  Slowly 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
will  affect  the  milk  supply  available 
for  the  metropolitan  area  during  the 
next  few  years.  First  and  most  im¬ 
portant  is  that  old  dairy  cow  cycle, 
which  tells  us  with  certainty  that  if 
past  history  repeats  itself,  we  will 
each  year,  for  the  next  several  years, 
have  fewer  dairy  cows  of  producing 
age  in  the  milk  shed. 

When  we  had  our  last  milk  shortage 
in  1927,  the  removal  of  TB  reactors 
received  more  blame  than  it  deserved. 
While  cows  were  being  taken  out 
rather  rapidly,  it  was  the  cow  cycle 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
Now  the  job  of  cleaning  up  TB  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  over.  In  1934  slaughter  of  re¬ 
actors  was  a  big  factor  in  the  5  per 
cent  reduction  in  numbers  of  cows. 
One  hundred  eighty  thousand  were 
taken  out,  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  in  any  previous  year.  In  1935,  about 
100,000  were  condemned,  but  from  now 
on  the  cleanup  will  be  a  matter  of  re¬ 
testing  only,  with  relatively  few  reac¬ 
tors  removed. 

If  the  federal  government  continues 
the  indemnity  on  cows  suffering  from 
mastitis  and  Bang  abortion,  it  will  en¬ 
courage  removal  of  diseased  animals 
and  will  tend  to  pull  down  cow  num¬ 
bers. 

More  Cows  from  Other  States 

Because  of  strict  health  require¬ 
ments  for  cows  imported  from  other 
states,  particularly  as  to  Bang  abor¬ 
tion  disease,  the  number  of  cows 
brought  into  New  York  has  declined 
rapidly.  Better  than  35,000  cows  were 
imported  in  1932  but  only  1,792  in  1933 
and  few  since  that  time.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  13  years,  5  per  cent 
of  New  York  replacements  came  from 
other  states,  but  when  cows  were 
scarce  in  1927,  1928  and  1929,  about 
15  per  cent  were  imported.  Several 
midwestern  states  *  are  rapidly  clean¬ 
ing  up  Bang  abortion,  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  requirements,  and 
will  be  glad  to  sell  us  cows  if  they 
can  make  a  profit.  But  in  a  few  years 
cows  will  cost  real  money;  the  dairy 
cow  cycle  is  not  restricted  to  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  Raise  your  own  re¬ 
placements  and  you  will  know  what 
you  have. 

A  recent  check-up  on  the  amount  of 
milk  manufactured  in  New  York 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 

*  See  map  on  page  11. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  DAIRY  COW  POPULATION 


Now  on  the  downward  trend,  the  number  of  producing  cows  is  likely  to  be  lower  each  year  lot 
several  years.  The  line  labeled  “ Consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City  shows  the  trend  -Jj 
demand.  In  1926,  the  metropolitan  area  took  32,873,000  cans  of  milk.  By  1930  demand  hat 
gone  to  37,788,000  cans.  Note  that  from  1930  to  1933  the  cow  population  steadily  increased 
while  demand  steadily  dropped.  When  will  the  demand  exceed  the  supply? 


HAROLD  COWLES,  Ashvffle,  N.  Y. 


nutter  f  Hi 


Average 

“Tq^T--  '  400  Lbs-  | 

1029  .  •  ‘  ‘  •  402  Lbs-  1 

1930  392  «£  1 

10ll  .  •  *  .  471  Los 

1932  •  •  *  *  .  348  Lbs- 

,q33  .••••.  405  »s' 

1934  452^- 

1935  '  Jt  a-rage  P«$£S. 

i  ** 

Sat.  ^ve  _ 


These  four  cows  are  daughters  of 
Bang  Veeman  Colantha  Yankee,  the 
first  sire  to  be  proved  in  New  York 
State  by  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciaiton  records  with  U.  S. 
Government  approval. 


a. stsue. 


•  druj-4is9  i- 


THE  REGISTERED  Holstein  dairy  herd  bred  by 
George  S.  Cowles  and  Son,  Ashville,  New 
York,  has  an  enviable  record.  Mr.  Cowles  has 
kept  production  figures  on  his  herd  by  official 
testing  or  cow  test  association  records  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  An  eight  year  average  of  more 
than  400  lbs.  butterfat  per  cow  in¬ 
cluding  all  ages  is  an  excellent  dem¬ 
onstration  of  successful  breeding  and 
successful  feeding.  The  1935  average 
of  452  lbs.  butterfat  per  cow  includes 
28  head,  half  of  them  under  4  years 
of  age. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed 


Service  that  through  these  years  of  consistently 
high  milk  and  butterfat  production,  Mr.  Cowles 
has  stuck  to  GX.F.  Dairy  Feeds  to  supplement  his 
supply  of  farm  produced  feeds.  Mr.  Cowles  has 
used  practically  all  of  the  G.L.F.  feeds  but  most 
of  the  time  he  uses  the  14%,  20%  and  24% 
feeds.  Since  GX.F.  feeds  were  first  made  avail¬ 
able  in  his  community  nearly  12  years  ago,  they 
have  been  the  only  mixed  rations  he  has  purchased. 

GX.F.  feeds  are  made  for  the  dairyman  who 
knows  where  he  is  going — the  man  who  knows 
his  cows,  is  a  good  feeder  and  wants  to  know 
what  he  is  feeding.  Find  the  men  in  your  com¬ 
munity  who  have  fed  G.L.F.  open  formula  dairy 
feeds  year  after  year  and  you  will  find  real  dairy¬ 
men.  Selected  fresh  ingredients — purchased  and 
mixed  cooperatively — public  formulas  that  com¬ 
bine  best  feeding  knowledge  with  economy — these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  G.L.F.  feeds  are  used 
more  than  any  other  mixed  rations  by  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  -  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


(704)  14 
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The  McCORMICK-DEERING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  the  closest-skimming  machine  on  the  market.  Its 
ball  bearings  and  stainless  steel  discs  assure  you  years 
and  years  of  such  efficiency.  These  discs  are  made  of 
tough,  strong,  closely  grained  metal  that  is  absolutely 
rustproof  all  the  way  through.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  bowl  will  remain  in  balance  and  give  you 
good,  clean,  sanitary  service  much  longer  than  any 
bowl  using  tinned  carbon-steel  discs. 

The  McCORMICK-DEERING  MILKER 

has  a  great  reputation  for  its  features  of  sanitation 
which  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  It  has  many  other  val¬ 
uable  points  which  make  it  outstanding.  Visit  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  and  see  this  modern, 
money-saving  McCormick-Deering  dairy  equipment. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg.  N  V.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  In  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Cream  Separators .  • .  Milkers 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS! 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSSED 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-8-10-12  WEEKS  OLD.  (SHIP  2  OR  MORE  ON  AP- 
PROVAL)  AT  $3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  EACH.  DIS¬ 
COUNT  ON  8  OR  MORE.  SELECTED  BOARS  AND 
FANCY  GILTS  3-4  MONTHS  OLD  $7-$7.50-$8-$l0; 
5-6  MONTHS  OLD  $1 5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Davis 

t/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS —PIGS— PIGS 

large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Pigs  For  Sole  ! 

DAILEY  STOCK  FAR1VI 

LEXINGTON.  MASS  Tel.  1085, 

Choice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C., 
Duroc  &  Berkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks.  old  $3.25 
each,  8-9  wks.  $3.75,  10  wks.  $4.00  each.  Ship 

C.O.D.  Our  guarantee: — A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  -- 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity.  These 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large 
type  breeders.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  8  to  9  weeks  old.  $4.00  ea.  Chester 
barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $5  ea.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

AlV/r  I  ¥  TV  206  WASHINGTON  ST., 
•  IV1.  L.UA,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DOGS 


COON  HOUNDS — Fox  hounds  and  rabbit  hounds — 
Spaniels,  also  pups.  $4.00  each,  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


ABSORBINE  will 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  bow 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol¬ 
len  knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be¬ 
cause  a  little  goes  so  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


TRACTOR  LOGS 

5  inch  Spade  Lugs 
for  John  Deere.  25c;  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering,  10-20 
and  15-30,  35c. 

IRVING’S 

TRACTOR  LUG  CO. 

504  MULBERRY  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


COT  I  ICC  — Shep — Chow — Setters — $5  ea.  Cow-^farm 

LOLLiLO  — rat  dogs  $3  Mullen,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to, say  that  you  saw 
it  in  f H E  AMERICAN  MGrllCU Li  U rlls l . 


T he  Stage  is  Set 
For  a  M ilk  Shortage! 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 
showed  that,  when  the  demand  war¬ 
rants  it,  a  few  plants  now  manufactur¬ 
ing  can  be  used  to  ship  milk  to  the 
metropolitan  area. 

During  hard  times  milk  production 
per  cow  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
dropped  from  about  5500  pounds  to 
5200  pounds  in  1934.  This  year  about 
half  the  drop  was  regained,  giving  us 
an  average  production  per  cow  of 
around  5300  pounds.  That  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  result  of  cheap  milk 
and  high  feed  cost,  and  the  difference 
between  present  production  per  cow 
and  5500  pounds  is  a  potential  supply 
of  milk  which  can  be  secured  with  re¬ 
lative  ease  by  better  feeding.  Dairy¬ 
men  will  feed  heavier  when  they  think 
it  will  pay  them. 

An  uncertain  factor  affecting  total 
U.  S.  milk  supply  is  the  extent  to 
which  farmers  may  go  into  dairying  as 
a  result  of  AAA  curtailment  of  crops. 
Up  to  date,  due  to  the  good  judgment 
of  farmers  in  this  area,  this  is  not  a 
big  factor  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  might  have  happened  had 
northeastern  dairymen  rushed  head¬ 
long  into  a  milk  production  control 
program.  Milk  production  in  the  area 
is  being  decreased  voluntarily  but  were 
dairymen  bound  by  contract,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  milk  sheds  would  be  widen¬ 
ed  whenever  demand  tops  supply. 

What  About  Demand? 

There  are  a  number  of  things,  too, 
which  are  likely  to  affect  demand  for 
milk.  Most  important  is  business  re¬ 
covery.  The  figures  show  that  we  are 
on  the  road;  business  conditions  should 
continue  to  improve  for  several  years. 

Prohibition  repeal  has  been  cited  by 
some  as  one  cause  for  decreased  milk 
consumption.  Certain  it  is  that  a  man 
cannot  spend  the  same  money  for  beer 
and  milk. 

During  the  depression,  milk  com¬ 
panies — in  fact,  everyone  interested  in 
the  milk  business — had  less  to  say  in 
paid  advertising  and  otherwise  about 
the  healthfulness  and  food  value  of 
milk.  That  fact  is  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  a  decline  in  the  amount 
used.  The  milk  advertising  campaign 
conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
helped.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for 
Claiming  that  it  checked  the  decline  in 
consumption  and  that  from  now  on  it 
will  boost  consumption. 

Again  betting  that  history  will  re¬ 
peat  itself,  nothing  can  stop  a  decrease 
in  cow  numbers.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  college  extension  men,  and  county 
agents  will  call  attention  to  it  from 
time  to  time  without  much  results. 
But  as  an  individual,  you  can  do  a  lot. 
Looking  ahead,  and  remembering  that 
a  cow  cannot  be  raised  in  less  than 
two  years,  you  can  plan  to  have  a  barn 
full  of  healthy,  high  producing  cows 
when  the  shortage  comes.  The  dairy¬ 
men  who  do  that  will  be  in  the  best 
shape  to  make  money. 


“I’m  sorry,  I  thought  this  was  a  filling 
station!”— JUDGE. 


'LOfUCO.,  MORRIS.  N.  y 


MEDICATED 
TEAT  DILATORS 

For  spider  teat,  scab  teats,  cut  and 
bruised  teats,  obstructions.  Soft, 
medicated  surgical  dressings.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  Easy  to  insert. 
Stay  IN  the  teat. 

STERILIZED 

Packed  In  Medicated  Ointment 
Large  package  (48  Dilators)  $1 .00 
Trial  package  (18  Dilators) . . .  50«f 

UDDER  BALM 

A  soothing,  absorbing  ointment. 
Reduces  inflammation,  promotes 
healing,  keeps  udder  and 
teats  soft  and  pliable . 50  p 

UDDER  LINIMENT 

Penetrating  liquid  application  for 
Caked  Udder,  Sore  Teats.  May  be  ap¬ 
plied  hot,  quickly  absorb-  - 
ed.  Not  sticky  or  greasy.  $1.00 

CLERALAC 

For  thick  milk,  stringy  milk,  bloody 
milk,  noncontagious  Garget  May 
be  given  on  the  grain.  Its  ac- 
tion  is  to '  ‘clear  the  milk.” ...  65  p 

DIRENE 

For  Intestinal  disorders,  Diarrhea 
in  young  animals  due  to  gastric  fer¬ 
mentation,  acid  stomach  ^ 
and  intestines . 75  p 

UNITE 

A  powerful,  penetrating  antiseptic 
and  reducing  agent  for  HOOF  ROT, 
Canker,  Thrush.  Easy  to  - 
apply ,  quick  in  action . $1 .00 

WOUND  PAINT 

A  protective,  antiseptic  dressing. 
Promotes  clean,  rapid  healing. 
Painti  ton  Cuts,  Galls,  Ulcers, 

Rope  Burns,  Cow  Pox,  Eczema.  50p 

TONIC  FOR  HORSES 

Removes  Worms,  increases  flow  of 
Urine,  aids  Digestion.  A  concen¬ 
trated  alterative  and  corrective 
treatment.  Is  given  on  the  __  , 
grain . 75p 

Keep  these  Dr.  Naylor 
products  on  hand. 


GUARANTEED  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 
Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  Free.  CARLTON  TOBACCO  COM¬ 
PANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


CATTLE 


Jerseys 

,  . .  For  Successful 
Dairying 

An  increasing  number  of  dairymen  in 
your  community  are  finding  Jerseys 
their  best  investment  in  satisfying  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  richer  milk. 
Bigger  Checks  —  Greater  Profits. 
For  information  write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  r 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


Right  Rear  Tea 

t 

|  THE 
KASTNER 

Left  Rear  Teat 

MAST 

Two  cents  each  wi 
germ.  Eliminate  s 
the  herd  by  using  i 
TEST  PADS. 

ITIS  TI 

II  test  your  cows  for  ! 
pread  of  disease  to  h 
lew  quick  method.  BR 

Write  for  Sample 

ESTER 

suspicious  Mastitis 
ealthy  members  of 
!OM  THYMOL  BLUE 

Rich,  From  Te, 

KASTNER 
Prod.  Co. 

BOX  92 

BATAVIA.  N  Y. 

at 

Left  Front  T eat 
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“A  Kalamazaa 

Direct  to  You” 


The  One  \nswer 

Bv  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


ALL  WINTER 


"LIME  CREST"  CALCITE 
WILL  WORK  FOR  YOU 

This  finely  pulverized  limestone  will  do  a 
real  job  for  you  all  winter — 

IN  STABLES— Keeps  clean  and  sanitary. 
IN  POULTRY  HOUSES — Absorbs  moisture 
and  odors. 

ON  YOUR  LAND — Either  alone  or  with 
manure,  feeds  and  sweetens  the  soil,  helps 
produce  bigger  yields. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  literature. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OP 
AMERICA,  Dept.  177,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


I  POUNDS  OF  CHEWING  or  Smoking.  Clay  pipe, 
25.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Used  Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  Parts 

22  acres  of  tractors,  trucks,  cars.  Remember  we 
wrecked  500  tractors  of  50  makes  and  models.  Get 
your  used  parts  from  us.  We  ars  the  largest  wreck¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  We  sell  cheap.  Wanted  to  buy  all 
makes  of  tractors  everywhere.  Write,  wire. 

PHONE  1967  MAIN, 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc, 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  sa*» 
it  ir>  TUT  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


James  C.  Farmer 

Lecturer,  National  Grange 
WANT  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
associates  dn  the  great  step  you 
■ve  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
wi&rican  Agriculturist  Research 
ftundation,  Inc.  I  can  visualize  the 
tremendous  service  that  this  founda- 
ion  will  be  able  to  render  in  the  years 
o  come.  Research  service  is  today  one 
g  the  greatest  needs  of  the  American 
firmer,  and  all  subscribers  and  readers 
Be  forever  indebted  to  you  and  your 
&  ociates  for  starting  this  project 
•trough  the  contributions  you  have 
ft.de. 


Maurice  Burritt 

Member,  N.  Y.  S.  Public  Service 
Commission 

rAS  very  much  pleased  to  read  the 
louncement  that  the  American 
niculturist  had  been  turned  over  to 
Research  Foundation  by  the  transfer 
Hi  all  the  common  stock  to  that  organ- 


Cow  132,  18-year-old  Larro-fed  Grade  Holstein  at 
Larro  Research  Farm,  now  in  her  12th  lactation 
since  her  purchase  13  years  ago,  gives  convincing 
evidence  of  the  rugged  health,  long  life  and 
PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION  that  result  when 
good  coVvs  get  good  care  and  a  daily  ration  of 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.  This  cow,  now  milking  50  lbs. 
daily,  recently  completed,  in  her  11th  lactation, 
a  record  of  13,702.9  lbs.  milk  in  365  days,  on  twice- 
a-cfay  milking. 


rHE  closing  Book  of  our  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Scripture  is  the  vision  of 
ne  called  John.  Tradition  says  that  he 
ras  very  old  and  full  of  memories,  and 
iat  he  waited  for  the  end  on  a  sunny 
land  set  in  a  summer  sea.  And  be- 
luse  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  part 
f  great  events,  in  his  age  he  remem- 
;red  them  and  thought  upon  them  un- 
1  out  of  his  musing  came  that  strange 
lapsody  which  men  call  The  Revela- 
on  of  St.  John,  the  Divine.  He  saw 
iming  down  out  of  Heaven  a  won- 
•ous  city — New  Jerusalem — a  city 
ich  as  no  man  ever  saw  on  land  or 
;a.  It  lay  four  square  as  it  had  been 
easured  by  the  angel’s  golden  reed  and 
it  in  the  towering  walls  there  were 
velve  gates  of  pearl  and  gems  and 
ithin  the  city  there  were  long,  long, 
reets  all  paved  with  yellow  gold.  And 
ie  inhabitants  of  the  City  were  a  vast 
impany  whom  no  man  could  number, 
id  the  gates  were  never  shut  for  there 
as  no  night  there,  but  always  the 
sople  struck  their  golden  harps  and 
ew  their  trumpets  and  sang  the 
•aises  of  the  Holy  One  who  was  the 
ity’s  King.  And  John  saw  there  the 
irone  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  and 
om  it  proceeded  a  stream  of  water 
ire  as  crystal,  which  ran  by  pleasant 
irden  grounds  where  was  a  mystical 
ireading  tree- — the  Tree  of  Life — 
hich  bore  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and 
elded  her  fruit  every  month,  and 
3E  LEAVES  WERE  FOR  THE 
EALING  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Now  this  is  of  course  a  parable,  but 
I  parable  that  has,  in  truth,  a  lesson 
Ir  our  time. 

lit  needs  no  gloomy  Prophet  of  Woe 
declare  that  we  live  in  a  time  when 
e  Nations  have  need  of  healing.  It 
a  period  of  economic  confusion  and 
stress.  The  times  are  out  of  joint. 

,  a  day  when  we  have  at  last  achiev- 
a  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature 


1  ore  J^etters  on  AA  F oundation 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

re  and  in  the  broader  and  better  use 
1  this  excellent  publication. 

I  am  continually  noting  improve- 
ents  in  the  publication,  and  especially 
ad  to  note  that  this  is  one  farm 
urnal  that  is  not  afraid  to  express 
self  openly  on  economic  as  well  as 
litical  matters.  It  seems  that  most  oi 
e  farm  journals  in  the  United  States 
e  beginning  to  “yes”  everything  that 
suggested  by  the  Administration, 
e  need  editorial  freedom  in  all  of  our 
ess,  and  we  certainly  don’t  ever  want 
o  get  in  the  position  where  all  the 
rm  papers  agree  on  every  issue.  This 
iuld  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
ral  interests  of  America. 


which  would  enable  us  to  give  every 
man  a  gracious  standard  oof  living,  we 
have,  by  some  strange  paradox,  mil 
lions  of  citizens — many  of  them  little 
children — who  habitually  live  below 
the  line  of  decency  and  comfort  or  even 
of  physical  well-being. 

More  sinister  than  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  is  the  fact  that  in  much  of  the 
world  popular  parlimentary  procedure 
does  not  exist,  and  there  is  no  pretense 
of  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  common  man.  In  a  time 
when  the  tragic  memories  of  the  World 
War  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
every  thoughtful  person,  there  are  rul¬ 
ers  who  prate  of  the  “next  War”  as 
simply  the  inevitable  and  inescapable 
fate  of  humanity.  In  Italy,  Mussolini 
has  cynically  proclaimed, 

The  easy  rule,  the  simple  plan 

That  he  who  has  the  power  may  take 

And  he  may  keep  who  can. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  look 
out  upon  a  serene,  secure,  and  well- 
ordered  world.  Knowledge  is  abroad  in 
the  land,  but  Wisdom  has  delayed  to 
come. 

And  to  all  this  running  to  and  fro 
and  confusion  of  council  which  charac¬ 
terizes  life  today,  the  Church  alone  has 
the  answer.  The  healing  of  the  nations 
will  come  not  by  legislation  or  decree. 
It  will  come  when  the  philosophy  of 
the  Man  of  Galilee  shall  have 
thoroughly  leavened  human  society. 
The  world  knows  that  this  way  lies  a 
new  Golden  Age.  The  Church,  herself, 
presses  toward  the  goal  in  only  half¬ 
hearted  fashion  and  sometimes  only 
dimly  perceives  the  vision.  What  the 
world  most  needs  today  is  a  sincere 
and  passionate  belief — a  belief  so  often 
held  as  archaic  and  outworn — that  God 
does  concern  Himself  with  the  affairs 
of  men  and  that  in  the  practice  of 
Justice  and  in  unselfishness  shall  this 
uneasy  world  find  rest. 


ization.  In  truth  I  was  not  very  much 
surprised  at  the  announcement,  be¬ 
cause  it  followed  a  similar  one  by  Mr. 
Gannett  for  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
and  because  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  your  own,  Ed  Babcock’s  and 
Curry  Weatherby’s  ambition  to  achieve 
such  a  situation.  I  congratulate  you 
all  that  this  has  now  been  realized- 


DAIRY  FEED 

keeps  cows 

HEALTHY 


Porcelain 
Enamel  Com¬ 
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and  Wood  Ranges 


Fire  Door  20'  Wide 
Fire  Pot  22Y,  "Wide 
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(.11  costs  only  lc  to  mail  this  coupon.  Paste  or 
copy  it  on  the  back  of  a  Govt.  Post  Card) 


MAIL  COUPON  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
brings  FREE  the  greatest  Kalamazoo 
Stove,  Range  and  Furnace  catalog  of 
all  time.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — 
many  in  full  color — more  bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores  —  new  stoves  —  new 
ideas — new  color  combinations — spe¬ 
cial  features,  such  as  the  “Oven  That 
Floats  in  Flame.”  Rock-bottom  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

See  the  new-style  colorful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and 
Gas  Ranges,  and  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Porcelain  Enamel  Circulating  Heaters; 
also  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Kalamazoo  Quality  is  the  same 
that  over  950,000  customers  have 
known  for  K  of  a  century.  Deal  direct 
with  the  men  who  actually  make 
your  stoves  and  furnaces.  Get  the 
FACTORY  PRICE — mail  coupon. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfra. 

801  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 
Warehoutet:  Utica.  N.  Y . ;  Akron,  Ohio;  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


1.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay 
— as  little  as  18c  a  day. 

2.  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL— 360  Days 
Approval  Test. 

3.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 

5.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

6.  FREE  Furnace  Plans. 


Send  rough  sketch 
for  FREE  furnace 
plans 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 

Mfrs.,  801  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  Free 
Catalog.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are 
interested.)  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas 
Coal  and  Wood  Range  □  Heater  □  Oil  Stove  □  FurnaceQ 


Name. 


( Please  print  name  plainly) 
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High  Spots  from  F arm  and  Home  Bureau 


AT  the  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  at  Syracuse,  Herbert  King  of 
Trumansburg  was  reelected  president. 
Other  officers  reelected  were:  Warren 
W.  Hawley  of  Batavia,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  Stiles  of  Moira,  second 
vice-president;  and  Earl  B.  Clark  of 
Norwich,  treasurer.  Representing  New 
York  as  voting  delegates  at  the  AFBF 
meeting  at  Chicago,  will  be  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Hawley  and  L.  Huested  Myers,  Jr., 
of  Selkirk,  Albany  County.  Chester 
DuMond  of  Ulster  Park,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  is  alternate. 


Resolutions 


What  Was  Said 


From  the  many  fine  talks  given  at 
the  two-day  session  of  the  Federation, 
we  have  attempted  to  sift  out  and  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  more  important 
statements  made: 


Fred  H.  Sexauer,  President ,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League : 

The  foundation  of  such  recovery  as 
we  have  had  rests  upon  the  monetary 
program  adopted  by  the  President  up 
to  August,  1932.  Not  since  July  1933 
have  any  material  number  of  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  At  no  time,  except 
from  April  to  August,  1933,  did  prices 
of  farm  products  rise  appreciably  until 
the  drought.  At  no  time,  except  from 
April  to  August,  1933,  did  business  im¬ 
prove  until  NRA  was  eliminated. 

Jerome  Barnum,  Publisher,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard : 

Sectionalism  will  surely  result  from 
attempts  of  political  leaders  to  please 
minorities. 

When  dollar  was  pegged  to  gold  and 
Dr.  Warren’s  advice  was  no  longer 
sought  at  Washington,  the  administra¬ 
tion  definitely  abandoned  program  of 
price  adjustment  and  substituted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  spending. 

We  should  watch  closely  all  efforts 
to  change  the  constitution. 


federation  Meetings 


As  reflecting  the  thinking  of  Farm 
Bureau  members,  fourteen  resolutions 
were  passed.  Summarizing  them  brief¬ 
ly,  the  Federation  favors: 

1.  Increasing  the  price  of  gold  from 
$35.00  to  $41.34  an  ounce  and  putting  in¬ 
to  operation  a  plan  following  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Goldsborough  bill  to  “manage 
scientifically  our  currency  and  stabilize 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.’’ 

2.  Extending  agricultural  research  and 
putting  out  crop  reports  oftener. 

3.  Relieving  the  tax  burden  on  real 
estate  through  sound  adjustments  and 
wise  government  spending. 

4.  Extending  rural  electrification. 

5.  Reducing  truck  regulations  to  a  min¬ 
imum. 

6.  Extending  farm  to  market  roads 
through  WPA  funds  and  completing 
rapidly  the  regional  market  program. 

7.  Tariff  protection  for  eggs,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  potatoes  and  maple  syrup;  restrict¬ 
ing  importation  of  edible  and  non-edible 
foreign  fats ;  and  opposing  United  States- 
Canada  reciprocal  trade  treaty. 

8.  More  uniform  health  regulations 
governing  milk  production. 

9.  Better  enforcement  of  egg  grading 
regulations. 

10.  Extending  the  services  of  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  checking 
butterfat  test  in  milk  plants. 

11.  Providing  state  funds  to  supplement 
federal  indemnities  for  cattle  with  Bang’s 
disease  and  mastitis. 

12.  Coordination  of  federal,  state  and 
city  regulations  on  spray  residue. 

13.  Dower  license  fees  on  trucks  and 
return  of  at  least  20  per  cent  of  gas  tax 
to  counties  for  roads. 

14.  Commending  flood  relief  activities 
and  recommending  hiring  flood-stricken 
farmers  on  resettlement  work. 


The  AAA  cannot  restore  the  balance 
of  trade  between  country  and  city.  It 
is  taking  money  from  one  group  and 
giving  it  to  another. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  General  Manager, 
G.  L.  F. 

With  the  exception  of  an  honest  dol¬ 
lar,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  na¬ 
tional  farm  issue  that  can  be  supported 
by  all  farm  organizations.  We  should 
periodically  take  stock  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  develop  a  painless  method 
of  killing  off  those  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

The  three  worthwhile  developments 
of  the  last  25  years  are: 

1.  Farmers  have  organized. 

2.  They  have  learned  how  business 
is  conducted. 

3.  They  have  hope  for  the  future. 

For  better  times  we  must  have  cheap 

and  abundant  production  and  an  ex¬ 
change  system  that  works. 

Peter  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets'. 

It  is  impossible  to  enforce  control 
board  orders  100  per  cent  when  dealers 
can  buy  milk  cheaper  in  adjoining 
states. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  dealers  do 
not  want  milk  control  abolished. 

If  milk  control  is  abandoned,  a  bad 
milk  price  war  will  result. 

AAA  has  job  of  getting  farmers’ 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  two-thirds  of 
dairymen  favor  the  interstate  milk 
pact.  Federal  men  will  be  in  State 
soon  to  undertake  job. 

AAA  cannot  get  control  of  interstate 
milk.  That  has  been  decided  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  court  decision. 


homes,  or  other  property  will  continue 
to  be  desirable  for  several  years. 

Herbert  P.  King,  President,  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation : 
We  must  have  as  little  government 
crop  control  as  possible.  Monetary 
control  to  stabilize  farm  prices  can  do 


Herbert  P.  King 


Dr.  George  F:  Warren  : 

Five  factors  determine  the  price  of 
a  commodity:  Supply  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  and  the  demand  for  it;  supply  of 
and  demand  for  gold;  price  of  gold  as 
set  by  government.  To  these  five  can 
be  added  a  sixth  —  the  fixing  of  some 
prices  by  law. 

We  cannot  have  both  a  stable  price 
level  and  a  stable  price  of  gold;  one 
or  the  other  must  fluctuate. 

World  price  level  for  gold  has  ceas¬ 
ed  to  fall  and  will  probably  rise.  An 
increase  in  building  activity  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  for  several  years,  so  con¬ 
ditions  in  dairy  and  poultry  industries  • 
are  likely  to  be  better  than  at  present. 

Ownership  of  good  farms,  good 


Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture : 

New  York  State  agriculture  should 
not  have  its  problems  settled  by  small 
groups  of  theoretical  workers  far  re¬ 
moved  from  practical  farm  affairs  and 
should  not  be  based  on  government 
subsidy. 

New  York  State’s  argicultural  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  built  out  of  the  desires, 
common  sense,  and  intelligence  of 
farmers  and  should  rest  upon  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  research  and  facts. 


Home  Bureau  Happenings 


PEACE  and  ways  to  achieve  it  con¬ 
stituted  the  theme  of  the  New  York 
State  Home  Bureau  Federation’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Aside  from  necessary 
business  reports  of  Federation  officers 
and  county  delegates,  addresses  were 
made  by  L.  R.  Simons,  Director  of  ESx- 
tension  Work  in  New  York  State;  Ray 
P.  Snyder,  Director  of  Rural  Education 
in  the  State  Department;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
L.  Riddle,  Librarian  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics;  Dr.  Flora 
Rose,  Director  of  the  State  College  of 
Home  Economics;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ken- 
na;  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Greene  of  Al¬ 
bany;  Mrs.  Abbie  C.  Sargent,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Associated  Women  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Hon. 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Dean 
Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics;  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Rockwood,  Specialist  in  Family  Life; 
Miss  Florence  Hall,  U.  S.  Extension 
Service;  and  Miss  Mary  McCormick, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

State  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  best  percentage  increase  in 
membership,  Cattaraugus  County  dele¬ 
gate  took  home  for  a  year  the  antique 
copper  vase  awarded  to  the  winner  an¬ 
nually  by  the  State  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  Miss  Lavina  C.  Bacon  made 
the  presentation.  Winners  in  the  State 
Home  Grounds  Improvement  Contest 
were  Mrs.  John  Peyton,  Lisbon,  N.  Y., 
first  prize  of  $15.00;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Work¬ 
man  of  Malverne,  the  second  prize  of 


for  loans  come  from  sale  of  securities 
to  the  investing  public. 

Collections  by  Land  Bank  from  bor¬ 
rowers  are  in  better  shape  than  a  year 
ago.  Demand  for  farms  has  been  slow¬ 
er  and  many  sell  for  less  than  cost  of 
replacing  buildings. 


E.  S.  Foster,  Secretary,  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation : 


The  financial  condition  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  is  the  best  in  years. 

During  the  year  membership  in  the 
Federaiton  increased  from  29,553  to 
30,077. 

The  Federation  has  worked  for:  a 
dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power.  Tax 
adjustment.  Farm  to  market  roads. 
Electric  power  to  more  farms. 


Lincoln  Kelsey: 


Within  a  year  New  York  may  head 
the  list  of  states  in  per  cent  of  farms 
having  electric  power. 

Some  things  to  watch  are: 

Power  companies  should  not  skim 
cream  from  farm  business.  Ideal 
should  be  that  all  farms  good  enough 
to  be  cultivated  permanently  should 
eventually  have  electric  current. 

In  wiring  jobs,  deal  with  reliable 
firms.  Get  job  inspected  and  approved 
after  it  is  done. 

The  ERA  has  as  yet  financed  no 
lines  in  New  York.  It  may  help  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  to  finance  wiring  and 
purchase  of  appliances. 


Mrs.  Abbie  Sargent,  President,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Women  of  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation: 


far  more  for  agriculture  than  any 
method  of  crop  control. 

We  have  cleared  and  farmed  much 
land  that  never  should  have  been  clear¬ 
ed. 

Farmers  can  do  more  for  themselves 
through  organization  than  can  be  done 
on  sound  basis  by  government. 

E.  H.  THOMSON,  President,  Springfield 
Bank : 

In  2  y2  years  the  Springfield  Bank 
has  made  25,000  loans  totaling  about 
$54,000,000. 

The  Land  Bank  system  should  have 
no  government  subsidy. 

With  exception  of  Commissioner’s 
loans  and  some  emergency  help,  funds 


Organization  plus  cooperation  spells 
success. 

At  one  time  women  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  property  and  men  ruled  that 
they  had  no  souls. 

A  man  may  be  the  head  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  but  a  woman  is  the  neck  and  it  takes 
a  neck  to  move  a  head. 


Mrs.  George  Tyler,  Retiring  President, 
Home  Bureau  Federation: 


We  need  higher  standards.  Too 
many  farms  lack  electricity.  Too  few 
have  running  water,  and  many  that 
have,  boast  cold  water  faucet  only, 
without  modem  plumbing. 


Recent  Cattle  Sales 


$12.00;  George  J.  Pfaffenbach,  R.  D., 
Schenectady,  third  prize  of  $8.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  and  $5.00  each  were 
given  to  Miss  Rachel  Field,  R.D.,  Cort¬ 
land;  Otto  Margraf,  Catskill;  and  Mrs. 
Ruppert  Everts,  Lake  Katrine.  Prizes 
were  donated  by  Mrs.  George  Tyler, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Torrey,  Mrs.  Henry  Burden, 
the  Home  Bureau  Federation,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  American 
Agriculturist,  and  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Grace  W.  Huckett. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Farmer,  Central  Square, 
was  awarded  the  $10.00  prize  donated 
by  the  Home  Bureau  Federation  in  the 
Public  Speaking  Contest,  topic  being 
“The  Farm  Home  and  the  World  To¬ 
day.”  The  prize  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wagenblass;  judges  were 
Miss  Vera  McCrea,  Director  of  Health 
and  Home  Department  of  Dairymen’s 
League,  G.  D.  Peabody  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Herbert  King, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus. 

An  allegorical  playlet,  “Mother  Earth 
and  Her  Children,”  with  peace  as  its 
message,  was  presented  in  a  delightful 
manner  by  one  of  Onondaga  County’s 
4-H  Club  groups  under  the  guidance 
of  their  county  leader,  L.  G.  Strombeck. 

Mrs.  Evalyn  Gatchell  of  Alton, 
Wayne  County,  succeeds  Mrs.  George 
Tyler  of  North  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
County,  as  president  of  the  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation. 

— Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 

Home  Editor. 


At  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein  Sale, 
November  7,  Ceylon  Snider  of  Fillmore 
bought  high  priced,  cow,  a  six  year  old 
consigned  by  G.  S.  Sheffield  of  An¬ 
gelica,  paying  $215.00. 

About  50  head  were  sold,  38  milk 
cows  averaging  $128  each. 

In  forenoon  cattle  were  divided  into 
classes  and  judged  by  Stanley  Brown¬ 
ell  of  Cornell,  blue  ribbons  going  to  G. 
S.  Sheffield  of  Angelica  in  milking 
class,  Elwin  M.  Emerson  of  Cuba  in 
dry  class,  and  Ketch  Brothers  of  Co- 
hocton  in  bull  class. 

James  A.  Young,  Secy. 


At  Eariville  sale  on  November  8,  80 
head  were  sold  for  an  average  of 
$167.30  each.  Sale  was  topped  by  bull 
consigned  by  Robens  Farms,  Poland 
N.  Y.  He  brought  $355.00  nad  was 
bought  by  L.  D.  Hollenbeck  of  Jasper, 
N.  Y.  Top  price  for  cows  was  $325, 
brought  by  animal  consigned  by  Frank 
Decker  and  purchased  by  Cornell  Uni 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sale  was  attended  by  about  800  peo¬ 
ple  and  prices  averaged  highest  for  the 
sale  since  1930  and  were  more  than 
double  average  of  the  1933  sale. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager. 


Coming  Meetings 

November 

29  to  Dec.  7 

National  4-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago 

30  to  Dec.  7 

International  Livestock  Exposition,  ChleM* 

December 

9-11 

National  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chi' 
cago. 

10-13 

New  York  State  Grange  Meeting.  Oneonti 

8 

New  York  State  Holstein  Association.  An' 
nual  Meeting,  Poughkeepsie. 

9-10 

Joint  Meeting  of  State  Vegetable  Grow «h 
and  Empire  State  Potato  Club,  Oswego. 

14-17 

81st  Annual  Meeting  of  State  Horticoltarf 
Society,  Rochester. 
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The  Market  Barometer 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League. —  The  net  pool 
(cash  plus  certificates)  price  for  Grade  B 
3.5  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone  for  October 
is  $1.52.  This  is  10  cents  higher  than  Sep¬ 
tember  price  and  8  cents  higher  than 
October  a  year  ago.  In  addition,  members 
delivering  to  volume  plants  received  dif¬ 
ferentials,  ranging  from  8  to  12  cents  a 
hundred.  i 

Sheffield  Producers. —  Net  cash  price  to 
be  paid  members  of  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  for  Grade 
B  3.5  milk  in  201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.78 
per  100  for  milk  delivered  during  month 
of  October,  1935,  subject  to  established 
freight  grade  and  butterfat  differentials. 
This  is  16%  cents  per  100  pounds  above 
the  price  for  September,  1935  and  2% 
cents  higher  than  October  a  year  ago.  It 
is  the  highest  price  for  October  milk 
since  1931. 

Average  Price  to  Farmers. — D  e  part- 

ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management  at  Cornell  are  esti¬ 
mating  each  month  average  price  receiv¬ 
ed  by  all  farmers  for  3.7  Grade  B  milk  in 
201-210  mile  zone.  Below  are  these  prices 
for  last  seven  months,  with  comparable 
price  for  a  year  ago. 


1935  1934 

April  _  .$1-78  $1.48 

May  . 1.59  1.46 

June  _  1.46  1.53 

July,  . 1.50  1.60 

August  _ _ _  1.56  1.69 

September  _  1.60  1.66 

October  _  1.73  1.68 


Milk  Supply  Situation  is  Much  Improv¬ 
ed. —  Production  per  day  per  dairy  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  year  ago  and  cream 
markets  have  strengthened  appreciably. 
Dairymen’s  League  has  requested  Milk 
Control  Board  to  raise  price  of  Class  2 
milk  and  the  Control  Board  is  holding 
hearing  on  Nov.  19.  Butter  prices  tend  up¬ 
ward.  At  New  York  on  Nov.  15,  92  score 
brought  34-34%  cents. 

Butter  Imports. —  During  first  s  i  x 
months  of  1935,  U.  S.  received  21,500,000 
pounds  of  butter,  twenty  times  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years.  Only  2.7  per 
cent  of  U.  S.  production,  it  is  enough  to 
upset  markets.  Butter  comes  in  whenever 
difference  between  New  York  and  London 
price  is  more  than  the  14  cents  tariff  wall. 

Storage  Holdings. —  Estimated  butter  in 
storage  on  Nov.  9  was  107,775,000  lbs. 
which  was  5,834,000  more  than  year  ago. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  in  an¬ 
nual  meeting  adopted  resolution  support¬ 
ing  dairy  farmers  in  fight  against  butter 
substitutes. 

Dairy  Feed, —  about  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  cost  dairy  farmers  68  per  cent  of 


1926  level  as  compared  with  75  per  cent 
early  in  October  and  105  per  cent  of  1926 
a  year  ago.  Season’s  low  point  was  early 
in  September  when  feed  cost  66,3  per  cent 
of  1926. 

*  *  * 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Receipts  of  large,  fresh,  white  eggs  have 
been  clearing  good  in  New  York  but  some 
surplus  of  medium  grades  has  accumu¬ 
lated.  Slow  withdrawals  from  storage 
have  resulted  in  retail  price  drops  in 
cheaper  eggs,  which  may  help  consump¬ 
tion. 

Storage  holdings  as  estimated  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Re¬ 
view,  on  November  9,  were  4,092,000 
cases,  104,000  cases  more  than  the  same 
date  last  year.  As  previously  estimated, 
storage  shortage,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  has  gradually  disappeared  though 
situation  is  still  good. 

Egg-Feed  Ratio. —  In  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  5.7  dozen  eggs  bought  100  pounds  of 
feed,  which  was  same  as  year  ago  but 
less  favorable  than  in  1933  when  it  took 
4.7  dozen. 

Turkey  Reports. —  Available  from  coun¬ 
ty  agents  or  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  at  Albany,  is  special  weekly 
summary  of  turkey  prices  and  market 
conditions.  Turkey  crop  is  about  30  per 
cent  below  last  year,  with  about  same 
number  in  Northeast. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 

Po’keepsie  L.  Island  Albany 


Nov. 

12 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  12 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Lge. 

42 

-44 

38-44 

40-43 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Lge. _ 

39 

-43 

37-42 

N.  Y. 

Fey.  Med.--  - 

32'/a-36'/a 

29-34 

29-32 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Med - 

28 

-33 

28-33 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Pullet.- 

25 

-27'/* 

23-27 

27-29 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A  Peewee_- 

22 

-25 

21-25 

21-23 

Brown 

Fey.  Lge - 

37-41 

42- 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Lge _ 

39 

-45 

Brown 

Fey.  Med _ _ 

30-31 

Brown 

Gr.  A  Med - 

28 

-35 

*  *  * 

Potato  Growers  Happy 

In  one  of  most  spectacular  advances 
in  recent  years,  white  potato  has  staged  a 
come-back  with  values  now  at,  or  near  a 
parity  level.  Prices  have  advanced  from 
a  level  of  50  cents  per  sack  in  New  York 
in  August  to  $1.75  in  mid-November. 

Advance  has  been  based  on  the  sound¬ 
est  of  reasons. — that  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  November  estimate  was 
dropped  11,500,000  bushels  in  30  late 
states,  largely  in  Northeast.  Eastern  po¬ 
tato  prices  have  risen  faster  than  in 
Mid-west.  Potato  situation  is  considered 
to  be  in  such  a  firm  position  that  AAA  in 
its  recent  attempt  to  stabilize  market  has 
all  but  officially  announced  that  they  will 


Why  Milk  Checks  Are  Not  Bigger 

By  LELAND  SPENCER 


UNDER  regulations  of  New  York  Di¬ 
vision  of  Milk  Control,  dealers  are 
supposed  to  pay  for  milk  at  specified 
prices  according  to  the  use.  Specified 
fluid  .milk  price  (3.5  test)  is  now  $2.45  per 
cwt.  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  Two  years 
ago  price  for  fluid  milk  was  $2.30  per 
hundredweight.  Specified  price  for  milk 
to  be  used  for  fluid  cream  is  $1.55.  Milk 
used  in  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like,  is 
priced  according  to  market  quotations  for 
these  products.  These  quotations  are  now 
somewhat  higher  than  they  -were  last 
year  or  two  years  ago. 

The  farmers’  price  should  be  a  blend 
or  average  of  prices  for  the  several  uses 
or  classes  of  milk,  less  any  deductions 
made  for  cooperative  association  dues, 
and  the  like.  A  rough  computation  of 
blended  price  for  September  1933  is  shown 
below.  For  rough  calculation,  the  nine 
classes  have  been  reduced  to  three.  All 
uses  except  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  are 
considered  surplus,  and  are  figured  at  the 
average  surplus  price. 

September  1935 


Milk  used  for: 

Lbs.  so  used 
in  each  cwt. 
sold  by  farmers 

Specified 
prices 
per  cwt. 

Value  at 
specified 
prices 

Fluid  milk 

51 

$2.30 

$1.17 

Cream 

29 

1.55 

.45 

Surplus 

20 

.95 

.19 

Total 

100  (Blended  price)  $1.81 

At  the  prices  specified  for  the  several 
uses  of  milk  in  September  1933,  farmers 
should  have  realized  about  $1.81  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  They  did  receive  about  $1.73. 
After  allowing  for  the  recognized  deduc¬ 


tions,  only  a  small  difference  (8  cents) 
remains  to  be  accounted  for  by  price 
cutting. 

The  actual  classification  of  milk  for 
September  of  1935  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
ported.  Presumably  sales  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  have  been  slightly  less,  and 
total  production  a  little  heavier  than  in 
1933.  Generous  allowances  for  these 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  which  are  similar  to  those 
we  have  just  discussed,  except  that  the 
stipulated  prices  for  September  1935  have 
been  used. 


September  1933 


Milk  used  for: 

Lbs.  so  used 
in  each  cwt. 
sold  by  farmers 

Specified 
prices 
per  cwt. 

Value  at 
specified 
prices 

Fluid  milk 

48 

$2.45 

$1.18 

Cream 

25 

1.55 

.39 

Surplus 

27 

1.00 

.27 

Total 

100  (Blended  price)  $1.84 

Had  dealers  paid  the  prices  set  by  the 
Division  of  Milk  Control  for  September 
1935,  the  blended  price  would  have  been 
about  $1.84  per  hundredweight.  Farmers 
received  only  $1.60.  Most  of  the  difference, 
or  say  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
share  of  the  Class  1  and  2  milk  was  paid 
for  at  prices  decidedly  lower  than  thbse 
fixed  by  the  Division  of  Milk  Control. 
This  applies  particularly  to  milk  and 
cream  shipped  into  New  York  from  other 
states.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  rul¬ 
ed  that  prices  fixed  by  any  state  are  not 
effective  on  milk  shipped  across  state 
lines. 


not  buy  any  second  grade  or  surplus 
potatoes.  AAA  continues  to  set  up  an¬ 
other  machine  by  which  it  hopes  to  oper¬ 
ate  Warren  act.  Just  what  effect  this 

has  had  on  market  is  a  controversarial 
subject.  Some  even  give  AAA  credit  for 
advance  but  there  is  a  larger  school  that 
still  believes  the  short  supply  is  respon¬ 
sible. 

One  of  most  encouraging  signs  to  con¬ 
tinued  high  prices  is  absence  of  consumer 
opposition  to  recent  advance. 

—Amos  Kirby. 

*  *  * 

Growers  Hold  Apples 

Favorable  factor  in  apple  outlook  is 

continued  export  movement  of  about 

quarter  million  bushels  weekly.  Late  re¬ 
ports  show  a  large  percentage  of  wind¬ 
falls  in  all  states  east  of  Mississippi  and 
also  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has 
thrown  large  volume  into  immediate  sale, 
but  heavy  imports  into  England,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  domestic  drops,  indicate 
stronger  demand  later. 

Exports  from  Western  New  York  are 
up,  several  cars  of  Ganos  and  Ben  Davis 
going  to  S.  America.  Price  range  for  Ben 
Davis  is  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Dealers 
pay  90  cents  to  $1  per  bu.  for  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings,  2%  inch  up,  U.  S.  No.  1.  Some  Bald¬ 
wins  purchased  for  80  cents  to  $1  per 
hundred,  2%  up  and  canners  have  been 
paying  40  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
2%  up,  mixed  varieties.  • 

Truckers  have  paid  for  Baldwin  drops 
40  cents  per  crate,  Spies  75  cents,  Kings 
50  cents.  Ciders  have  sold  for  25  to  40 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Demand  on  Roches¬ 
ter  public  market,  mostly  for  McIntosh, 
Spies  and  Greenings,  is  well  supplied  at 
75  cents  to  $1.50  bushel.  One  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  shipper  sold  3,000  bushels  of  Green¬ 
ings,  2%  up,  for  export  at  $1.50  per 
bushel. 

With  cheaper  stock  moving  fairly  well, 
there  is  hope  stored  stock  will  bring  bet¬ 
ter  prices  later  in  season.  Many  growers 
arq  inclined  to  sell  drops  and  hold  about 
half  of  crop. 

An  early  freeze  seriously  injured  apples 
in  some  western  states. — SKEFF. 

*  *  * 

PRICES 

Prices  received  by  New  York  farmers 
for  their  products  dropped  2  points,  from 
95  per  cent  of  prewar  to  93  per  cent  of 
prewar,  between  September  15  and  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  A  year  ago  figure  was  85;  and  in 
1932,  62.  U.  S.  average  price  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  rose  during  month  from  107  to  109 
per  cent  of  prewar.  Year  ago  figure  was 
102.  U.  S.  farmers  paid  for  supplies  pur¬ 
chased,  123  per  cent  of  prewar;  last  year, 
126.  Therefore  buying  power  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  is  still  too  low,  89  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  before  the  world  war. 

Industrial  wage  level  is  about  195  per 
cent  of  prewar.  Perhaps  if  that  figure 
were  a  bit  closer  to  farm  buying  power, 
more  workers  would  have  jobs. 

*  *  * 

For  1936  Plans 

Following  facts  for  guidance  of  1936 
farm  planning  come  from  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture: 

Onion  growers  are  cautioned  about 
danger  of  acreage  expansion.  For  several 
years  production  has  increased  faster 
than  consumption.  1935  crop  of  14,432,000 
sacks  is  third  largest  on  record. 

Cabbage  prices  are  up  due  to  reduced 
supply  and  better  demand,  but  situation 
does  not  warrant  big  increases  in  1936 
production  indicated  by  growers. 

Canning  factories  next  year  will  con¬ 
tract  for  smaller  acreages  at  lower  prices. 
1935  canning  crops  were  heavy  and  carry¬ 
over  was  big.  Acreage  decrease  of  35  per 
cent  is  considered  desirable. 

Horse  breeders  are  reminded  of  900,- 
000  horse  and  mule  colts  born  this  year. 
Long  downward  trend  of  horse  and  mule 
population  is  due  for  upturn. 

Bean  growers  are  advised  to  reduce 
acreage  15  per  cent  in  spite  of  increased 
consumption,  because  of  probable  heavy 
carry-over.  This  year’s  crop  estimated  at 
13,000,000  bags ;  average  consumption  is 
about  10,000,000  bags. 


Surpluses 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
designate  the  particular  strain  and 
grower  producing  it.  Some  seedsmen 
claim  that  domestic  grown  spinach  seed 
germinates  better  than  the  Holland 
grown.  We  did  not  observe  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  trials  this  year  in  the 
germination  of  domestic  grown  or  Hol¬ 


land  grown  seed.  We  saw  compara¬ 
tively  little  difference  in  the  different 
lots  of  Blight  Resistant  Savoy  spinach 
obtained  through  different  seedsmen. 
The  Extra  Dark  Green  Savoy  spinach 
showed  no  great  difference  in  color 
from  Blight  Resistant  and  did  not  have 
such  good  size.  One  variety,  designat¬ 
ed  as  Frost  Proof,  looked  very  much 
like  Blight  Resistant  spinach — possibly 
it  was  the  same  strain  with  a  different 
name.  Such  confusion  is  very  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  grower  when  he  is  offered 
seed  by  these  different  seed  houses. 


FREE ! 

New  Book 

Tells  How  Trappers 
Get  EXTRA  MONEY 

RAW  FURS 


New  Tips  to  Trappers  book  tells 
how  you  may  share  in  $4,750.00 
In  awards  including  FREE  Ply¬ 
mouth  automobiles  for  careful  pelt 
preparation... in  Sears  7 th  National 
Fur  Show.  Also  how  Sears  act 
as  your  agent,  getting  you  highest 
value  we  believe  obtainable  for 
your  furs.  Your  copy  is  FREE. 
Mail  coupon  below. 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Memphis 
Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  fur  ship¬ 
ping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  “Tips  to  Trapper*. “ 


Name . . . . 

% 

Postofflce . . . State .  ...«•••. 

Rural  Route . Box  No . . .  •  • 

Street  Address . 

70  A  241 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  259  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM 

in  the  famous  Champlain  Valley,  N.  Y.  106  acres  till¬ 
able;  79  apples,  30  McIntosh  and  remaining  mixed 
varieties;  70  pasture.  10  room  house,  electricity.  80  ft. 
bam,  concrete  38  cow  stable.  Buildings  recently  re¬ 
paired.  $15,000.  Investigate,  convenient  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


$1800  Poultry  Income 

Last  year,  excellent  home,  5  large  rooms,  good  barn, 
houses  for  550  hens  and  2000  chicks;  31(4  acres  on 
improved  N.  Y.  hway,  near  lake  and  village.  $2500  in¬ 
cluding  cow,  about  100  laying  hens,  crops,  equipment, 
furniture,  Plymouth  car;  only  $500  needed,  bal.  like  rent; 
pg.  20  big  FALL-WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STR0UT  AGENCY,  253-R  4th  Ave.,  Now  York  City. 


VPV  We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 

MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  A  CO.,  164  Chamber.  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


BALED  SHAVINGS— 0lfSic*V- 

GRIFFIN  LBR.  C0„  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Business  for  Sale — 

good  retail  feed  business  address  “FEED  BUSINESS” 
care  of  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  till  A  «rAnM  No  Dues  or 

Only  jt  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight. 
Many  unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Week¬ 
ly  benefits,  pays  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
Covers  Automobile,  Travel,  Pedestrian  and 
many  common  accidents.  Covers  many  com¬ 
mon  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice, 
cancer,  lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest 
and  oldest  exclusive  Health  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be 
next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name - ; - — — 

P.  O. _ 

Age _ State  ...... 


(708)  18 
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THE  SIMPLEST  WAY 

TO  CONTROL 

ROUNDWORM 

Feed  ■wormy  fiocka  "Black 
Leaf’’  Worm  Powder  once,  in 
a  little  mash.  Tasteless — odorless 
—not  toxic  to  birds.  Nicotine  in  our 
new  "shockless”  form  Is  released  in  in¬ 
testines,  where  needed.  SaveB  time— costs 
little.  100  bird  size  postpaid,  75c  and  your  dealer’s 
name.  Try  it.  .  .  Also  “Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets, 
..  100  for  85c.  .  .  Tobacco  By* 

Patent  Applied  For  Products  *  Chemical  Corp. 

mm  Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


PIKCARDJ 

PREVENT 

f^PKKIHC  Iff; 

1  v  PKICOUTJ^O 

APPROVED  BY  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 
PRODUCTION  LABORATORIES 
P.O.BOX  3247,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


LATEST  POULTRY  .DISCOVERIES  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Sample  free.  Agents  wanted.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57,  Hanover,  Pa. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FOX  TRAPPING,  Best  Sets.  For  Sale.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  CHESTER  R.  HALL,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


TRAPS,  SNARES.  BAITS,  scents,  snowshoes.  complete 
trapping  equipment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free 
catalog.  Howe  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

WHITLOCK 


<a 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  i/W 
HATCHING ....  #• 


PER 

100 

PER 

IOO 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

/  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Baby  *2  Chicks 


'I'lt'JUki 


Leghorns  -Reds-Rocks  -\Vyandottes 
New  Hampshires-HalkrossCGogW)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
r-‘  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.\VL  D.) 

by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States. with' :: 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tuhe  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


RSQ 


(well  BREP/^WH-I.  breeders 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn,  lel.645-5 


HAM  PS  HlPp 


Ons  of  the  Largest 
and  ORIGINAL  Braoda rs_ 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 
Avoid  disappointment  and  losses.  Full 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our  chicks  are 
always  of  uniform  quality  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  profits.  Every 
breeding  bird  State  Blood  Tested.  Every 
chick  sold  our  own  strain.  Send  for  32 
page  Catalog  giving  full  information. 

SUPERIOR  BROILER  CHICKS 
Our  New  Hampshire  Rock  Crossbreds  live  well, 
grow  rapidly,  and  feather  fully.  Get  circular 
and  prices.  Hatches  every  week. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Eox230  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


KERR 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  All  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Special  prices  to  large 
broiler  raisers.  By  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


IOeneM  Chicks 

BROILERS — ROASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Big  eggs  and  Extra-Profit  Broilers. 
Customers  report  flock  ave.  up  to  260  eggs  and  3 
lb.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FREE 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2c  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  including  our  Famous 
'  Wene -Cross. 

IMMEDIATE  OB  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 

.90 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS $ 

Dept.  603  VINELAND,  N.  J.  Phone  123 


8 


per 

100 

up. 


MARES 


POULTRY 

FARM 
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CROSSBREDS 


— day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFfROSS  Cbifks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
TT  ill  1  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 

Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  falL  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.'  Box  A,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


CHRISTIE’S  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat. 

Our  breeders  have  cold  fresh  s’-  m 
abundance  throughout  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter.  Christie’s  Chicks  do 
well  without  coddling  because  they 
have  SPIZZERINKTUM  —  vim.  vi¬ 
tality  and  vigor. 

CHRIS-CROSS  Rock-Hampshiresfor 

prime  Barred  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Chicks  hatched 
every  week.  Now  booking  for  Spring  deliveries. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON.  N.  H 


PITI  I  FTQ _  Large  English  White  Leghorns,  Five 

rULiLiEilO  Months  old,  $1.15  each:  $110  per 
100.  N.  H.  Reds,  same  age,  $125  per  100. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  SHERIDAN,  PA 


Dnelrlinnc  *  HiSh  producing  runners.  $8  per  50 
L/UCKlIIlgs .  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazine^fu 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succee< 
Five  years  $1.(M;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  i 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  II 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Getting  the  Old  Hens 

Retidy  To  L<iy  By  l.  e.  weaver 


AS  usual  at  this  season  we  are  hear¬ 
ing  the  questions,  "how  can  the 
hens  be  fed  to  get  them  through  the 
molt  more  quickly  and,  how  long  should 
they  be  allowed  to  rest  before  I  turn 
on  the  lights  and  bring  them  back  into 

laying?’’  The  ans¬ 
wers  require  some 
explanation 
because  they  will 
hot  be  the  same 
for  all  flocks. 

If  a  hen  finishes 
her  year  of  laying 
and  goes  into  a 
molt  with  her  body 
weight  undi¬ 
minished  she  will 
need  only  enough 
“time  out”  to  grow 
her  new  feathers. 
That  will  take 
from  six  weeks  to 
two  months.  The 
better  the  bird  as 
a  producer,  and 
the  better  her  con¬ 
dition  when  she  finishes  the  year  the 
less  time  she  will  need  for  recovery.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  body  weight  is  low 
when  the  molt  starts, _  due  to  hot 
weather,  parasites,  an  inadequate  ra¬ 
tion,  not  enough  food,  or  any  other 
cause,  then  it  is  a  very  different  story. 
The  hen  will  need  time  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  grow  new  feathers  and  then  ad¬ 
ditional  time  to  recharge  her  run-down 
batteries.  Minerals  must  be  stored  in 
the  larger  bones.  Flesh  and  fat  must 
be  restored  to  serve  as  reserves  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  heat.  Vitamins  too  must  be 
stored.  All  this  may  require  three  or 
four  months. 

Weather  is  a  Factor 
Warm,  sunshiny  days  help  the  birds 
in  their  recuperation  and  growing  of 
new  feathers.  Cold  or  damp  weather 
holds  her  back.  Since  no  one  has  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  control  the  weather  all 
we  can  do  about  this  situation  is  to 
take  advantage  of  all  good  weather, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the 
birds  against  bad  weather.  The  house 
can  be  made  wind-proof  on  the  east, 
north  <-and  west  sides;  the  floor  and 
roof  made  moisture  proof;  and  the 
windows  on  the  south  side  left  wide 
open  to  admit  the  air  and  unfiltered 
sunlight,  except  when  strong  winds 
may  cause  drafts. 

To  overcome  the  effect  of  the  short 
days  of  late  fall  a  small  amount  of 
light  may  prove  helpful.  Care  must 
be  exercised  lest  the  birds  be  stimulat¬ 
ed  into  production  before  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned.  Not  more  than 
an  hour  each  day  is  advisable. 

The  Ration  Is  Important 
To  build  up  flesh  and  store  reserves 
requires  protein,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  These  are  mainly  supplied  by  the 
mash.  The  grain  furnishes  energy  and 
fat.  Both  grain  and  mash  are  essential. 
During  the  period  of  molting  and  re¬ 
cuperation  both  may  well  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  birds  in  open  feed¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
any  special  feather-growing  feeds 
when  a  good  laying  mash  is  being  fed. 
A  daily  feeding  of  wet  mash  may 
hasten  feather  growth,  especially  if  it 
contains  additional  milk  to  pep  up  the 
appetites  of  the  hens.  It  is  not  fully 
established  however,  that  this  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  practice. 

If  the  hens  are  to  be  used  to  supply 
hatching  eggs  later  in  the  winter  it  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  preparing  them 
for  that  purpose  now.  Vitamins  D  and 


G  are  included  in  all  laying  rations. 
Cod  liver  oil  furnishes  most  of  the  D, 
and  milk  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal  supply 
the  G.  If  the  eggs  are  to  hatch  well  it 
is  positively  necessary  that  the 
amounts  of  both  D  and  G  be  increased 
in  the  breeders’  rations.  There  should 
be  10%  of  dried  milk  in  the  mash,  or 
about  7  %  of  milk  and  5  %  of  alfalfa 
leaf  meal.  Unless  the  windows  are 
wide  open  most  of  the  time,  and  unless 
there  are  a  great  many  sunshiny  days 
the  usual  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  should 
be  increased  to  a  pint  and  a  half  in 
each  hundred  pounds  of  mash.  This  re¬ 
commendation  applies  only  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grades  of  oil  which  contain  85  to 
100  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  D  to  gram 
of  oil.  The  label  on  the  container  should 
tell  the  rating  of  the  oil.  With  concen¬ 
trated  oils  less  will  be  needed. 

If  you  feed  the  increased  amounts  of 
milk  and  oil  one  week  and  expect  to 
get  results  the  next  week  you  will  be 
disappointed.  These  hatchability  vita¬ 
mins  must  be  accumulated  by  the  hens 
over  an  extended  period. 

Lights  will  Start  Them  Off  in  Ten  Days 

When  wing  and  tail  feathers  are 
grown  out  full  length  and  when  the 
birds  are  plump  and  heavy  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  again.  Turn  on 
the  lights  to  give  a  thirteen  hour  day 
if  the  hens  are  from  high  producing 
strain,  fourteen  hours  for  the  ordinary 
run.  About  ten  days  later  you  will  be¬ 
gin  to  get  eggs.  Two  weeks  later  you 
should  be  getting  half  as  many  eggs 
as  there  are  hens  in  the  flock. 

*  *  * 

Soy  Beans  as  Poultry  Feed 

Each  year  more  soy  beans  are  being 
raised  in  the  northeast.  The  question 
has  already  been  asked  as  to  their 
value  in  the  poultry  ration.  We  know 
that  they  are  very  rich  in  protein.  We 
know  too  that  the  meal  made  from  the 
cake  left  when  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat 
scrap  in  poultry  rations. 

The  Delaware  experiment  station 
has  reported  that  trials  at  that  sta¬ 
tion  have  shown  that  the  ground  beans 
may  be  used  successfully  in  the  mash 
up  to  7%  of  the  mash.  Above  that 
point  results  were  not  so  good.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  the  high  oil  con¬ 
tent  is  detrimental  when  fed  in  liberal 
amounts.  More  tests  are  being  planned. 
*  *  * 

Fairbanks-Goodman  Ventilation 

A  number  of  winters  ago  F.  L.  Fair¬ 
banks  and  A.  M.  Goodman  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Department  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  dairy 
stables.  By  day  and  by  night  they 
watched  temperatures  and  traced  out 
air  currents  with  a  smoke  box.  Out  of 
all  this  came  the  Fairbanks-Goodman 
system  of  dairy  stable  ventilation,  in 
successful  operation  today  on  many 
farms. 

More  recently  these  men  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  tactics  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  poultry  houses  dry.  They 
admit  that  it  is  quite  a  different  prop¬ 
osition,  and  requires  different  construc¬ 
tion.  The  many  poultry  houses  equip¬ 
ped  with  their  flue-ventilation  the  past 
two  years,  both  new  and  remodeled,  in¬ 
dicate  a  success  equal  to  the  dairy 
stable  system. 

Anyone  who  is  planning  increased 
capacity  this  fall,  and  I  know  there 
are  many  such,  will  do  well  to  write  the 
mailing  room  at  Cornell  for  a  new 
Bulletin  (No.  315)  “The  Ventilation  of 
Poultry  Houses”  by  Goodman  and 
Fairbanks. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Let’s  Talk  Turkey 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR 


AT  Thanksgiving  time  a  young 
man’s  stomach  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  turkey. 

So  when  you  read  this  article  and  in 
amazement  say  “What  is  this,  has 
Johnny  Huttar  gotten  lost  and  wand¬ 
ered  from  the  egg 
market  over  to  the 
poultry  market?”, 
you’ll  know  the 
reason  why.  I’m 
just  one  of  those 
men  about  whom 
the  women  say, 
the  shortest  route 
to  my  heart  is  via 
my  stomach. 

But  then,  I  used 
to  teach  poultry 
marketing  too 
when  I  was  a 
member  of  the 
“brain  trust”  at 
Cornell.  And  while 
I  was  farming  I 
had  thousands  of 
broilers  and  hens 
to  market  myself.  So  you  see  I’m  not 
really  so  far  from  my  own  pasture  lot. 

There’s  one  more  reason  for  my  sud¬ 
den  interest  in  one  of  my  old  “sweet¬ 
hearts.”  The  firm  I  work  for  has  just 
opened  a  live  poultry  branch  here  in 
New  York  and  I’ll  have  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  I  suppose.  I’d  tell  you 
more  about  this  branch  only  I’m  afraid 
Editor  Ed  will  charge  me  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  all  the  space  I  use. 

Specialization 

I  used  to  haul  most  of  my  live  poul¬ 
try  to  Philadelphia  and  there  was  one 
scene  which  I  always  connect  up  in  my 
mind  with  these  trips. 

Early  one  morning  I  had  just  pulled 
our  truck  up  in  front  of  a  poultry 
dealer’s  establishment  when  I  noticed 
a  large  Virginia  truck  loaded  with 
what  looked  to  me  like  laying  Leghorn 
hens  and  pullets.  The  truck  was  slow¬ 
ing  down,  getting  ready  to  back  in 
alongside  a  dealer’s  store  across  the 
street.  As  it  slowed  down  a  dozen  or 
more  boys  and  young  men  rushed  for 
it'  and  half  of  them  climbed  up  the 
sides  of  the  open  rack  truck-body. 
Most  of  them  were  darkies.  I  then 
saw  long  fingers,  thin  hands  and  thin 
arms  darting  into  the  poultry  coops. 
Each  time  an  arm  came 
out  it  had  an  egg  wedg¬ 
ed  between  two  fingers. 

They  worked  in  pairs. 

The  “grabber”  dropped 
the  eggs  down  to  his 
partner  who  caught  the 
eggs  in  one  hand  and 
put  them  into  a  hat 
which  he  held  with  the 
other.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  speed  with 
which  the  “grabbers” 
worked.  Their  hands  and 
arms  seemed  to  be  speci¬ 
alized  for  this  job  and 
they  reached  in  between 
the  spindles  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  poultry  crate  al¬ 
most  up  to  their  elbows. 

Holiday  Poultry 

We  are  approaching 
the  greatest  poultry 
consuming  period  of  the 
year.  From  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  until 
New  Year’s  Day  more 
poultry  is  consumed 
than  in  any  other  three 
months.  Those  who  are 
raising  turkeys  and 
roasters  for  this  season 
always  have  the  job  of 


deciding  whether  to  sell  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  or  hold  until  Christmas. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  one  ans¬ 
wer  to  this  question.  It  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  poultry  crop,  particularly 
turkeys,  the  poultry  storage  situation, 
feed  prices  and  the  way  the  crop  is 
marketed. 

If  the  poultry  crop  is  particularly 
heavy,  there  is  a  tendency  for  growers 
who  are  aware  of  this  fact  to  unload 
their  birds  as  early  as  possible.  This 
drops  prices  before  Thanksgiving  and 
makes  a  lot  of  other  growers  hold  back 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  Christmas 
market.  But  the  big  crop  continues  to 
have  its  effect  and  Christmas  prices 
will  probably  be  lower. 

A  large  reserve  of  storage  poultry 
also  tends  to  keep  prices  moving  down- 
w  a  r  d  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas. 

When  feed  is  cheap  there  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  hold  birds  as  late  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  the  extra  weight.  This 
usually  results  in  a  flooded  Christmas 
market. 

Turkeys 

In  1931  and  1932  turkey  prices  were 
from  3  to  6c  lower  at  Christmas  than 
at  Thanksgiving.  In  1933  they  were  V2 
to  lc  higher  and  last  year  the  Christ¬ 
mas  market  was  2  y2c  better  than 
Thanksgiving. 

This  year  prices  are  starting  off 
good,  there’s  a  little  smaller  turkey 
crop  but  the  heaviest  holdings  of 
frozen  turkeys  in  five  years.  My  guess 
is  that  the  Thanksgiving  market  will 
be  better  than  Christmas. 

Roasters  and  Broilers 

While  prices  on  roasters  and  broilers 
are  also  good  at  this  time,  storage 
holdings  of  these  classes  of  poultry  are 
exceptionally  light  and  I  believe  prices 
will  be  as  good  or  better  at  Christmas 
time. 

Storage  holdings  of  all  kinds  of  poul¬ 
try  are  30%  below  last  year  and 
20%  below  the  past  five  years  average. 
So  with  less  poultry  to  be  marketed 
I  can’t  see  anything  to  fear  in  the 
late  market  this  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  turkeys.  They  don’t  look 
so  good. 


Drawn  by  sixteen  year  old  Lloyd  O’Ree  of  Marcel - 
lus,  N.  Y this  sketch  was  originally  sent  as  an 
entry  in  our  boys’  and  girls’  sketching  contest. 


J.  C.  Hattar 
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_  «  -  r  t  F  Ouaiity  Flouts  no 
Other  G.L.I.  *  York  state 

available  include  New 

Pastry  Flour  (milled  from  : New 
York  State  White  Wittier  Wheat), 
Whole  Wheat  Flour,  Graham 
and  Medium  Rye  Flour. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR 

free 

copy 


[his  interesting 
;ontains  dozens  of 
tor  breads,  rolls, 
waffles,  etc.  Set 
copy  today.  Co 
Mills,  Inc.,  Buffal 


WILL  anything  ever  smell  or  taste  as  good  as  fresh  home¬ 
made  bread,  hot  from  the  oven?  You  can’t  beat  it  as  a 
delicious,  wholesome  food,  whether  for  active  growing  children 

or  for  a  hungry  threshing  gang. 
Bread  is  your  cheapest  source 
of  energy. 

Good  bread  requires  first  of 
all  good  flour.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  flour  is  glutten. 
It  must  be  present  in  large 
quantities  to  produce  a  good 
flour,  and  it  must  be  of  high 
quality  to  make  good  bread. 
This  year,  on  account  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  spring 
wheat  crop,  it  is  a  real  job  to 
maintain  this  high  standard; 
but  we  do  maintain  it  in  G.L.F. 
Quality  Patent  Flour.  Con¬ 
tinuous  chemical  and  baking 
tests  watch  over  every  batch 
of  flour  so  that  each  bag  will 
be  exactly  like  every  other  bag. 


Reliable  and 

Economical 

G.L.F.  Quality  Patent 
Flour  gives  more  loaves  of 
bread  per  bag.  The  bread  has 
a  beautiful  bloom  and  crust 
color,  with  a  creamy  white 
grain  of  fine  texture.  This 
“perfect  loaf”  is  assured  be¬ 
cause  G.L.F.  Quality  Patent 
Flour  is  milled  to  specifica- 
itons.  Large  volume  buying 
for  thousands  of  G.L.F. 
housewives  maintains  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

Your  G.L.F.  service  agency 
has  a  freshly  milled  stock  on 
hand.  Try  a  24^  pound  bag 
and  you  will  soon  be  buying 
it  in  barrels. 
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Kitchen  “GADGETS” 
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A  GOOD  workman  is  said  to  be  known  by  his 
tools  but  that  is  not  always  true  of  good  cooks. 
I  know  women  who  can  turn  out  a  meal  to  the 
queen’s  taste  and  whose  kitchen  cupboards  and 
drawers  contain  a  wonderful  collection  of  bent 
spoons,  dull  knives,  and  battered  pots  and  pans. 
Their  success  in  spite  of  this  proves  just  one  thing — 
their  ability  to  Guimph  over  difficulties. 

Considering  that  meals  are  something  which  most 
of  us  have  to  get  three  times  a  day,  it  is  worth  while 
having  a  good  workable  set  of  tools  to  get  them 
with.  Chief  among  these  tools  are  knives,  for  we 
use  them  just  about  every  time  we  turn  around. 
Now,  knives  are  by  nature  specialists  and  should  be 
suited  to  the  job  they  have  to  do.  Whether  it  be 
paring,  slicing,  or  chopping.  A  knife  which 
has  to  tackle  every  kind  of  job  doesn’t  do 
any  of  them  very  well.  Slicing  knives 
need  a  long  straight-edged  blade; 
thin,  too,  if  one  expects  to  get  nice, 
smooth,  thin  slices  of  meat.  Blades 
made  of  stainless  steel  keep 
their  looks  and  do  not  darken 
foods.  Above  all,  knives  need 
to  be  kept  sharp,  for  a  dull 
knife  is  one  of  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  things  in  the  world.  A 
favorite  complaint  (and  prob¬ 
ably  a  just  one)  of  husbands 
is  that  among  the  half  dozen  or 


jobs  easier:  bowls  for  beating  eggs  and  whipping 
cream,  for  stirring  up  cakes  and  puddings,  and  for 
putting  away  left-overs.  Good  strainers  are  im¬ 
portant,  too;  strong  wire  meshed  ones  for  straining 
vegetables  for  the  baby;  finer  ones  for  straining 
lumpy  gravy,  orange  and  other  fruit  juices,  drain¬ 
ing  vegetables,  etc. 

Nearly  every  one  has  one  or  two  things  in  her 
kitchen  of  which  she  is  particularly  choice.  One 
woman  I  know  has  a  marble  slab  which  she  salvag¬ 
ed  from  an  old  bureau  and  which  she  has  placed 
lengthwise  on  her  kitchen  work  shelf.  She  declares 
shA.  will  never  part  with  it  because  hot  dishes  are 
powerless  to  harm  it,  it  is  easy  to  clean,  never 
stains,  and  best  of  all  makes  a  perfect  surface  for 
rolling  out  pie  crust  and  mixing  dough. 

Another  whole  family  of  kitchen  aids  are  the  elec¬ 
trical  contrivances  which  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  make  more  beautiful  and  more 
useful.  Waffle  irons  are  not  only  more  graceful  in 
design  than  their  predecessors  but  many  have  the 
automatic  indicator  which  shows  when  the  iron  is 
hot  enough  for  baking.  Chromeplate  finish  is  now 
the  thing,  since  it  does  not  spot  as  some  of  the 
old  finishes  did. 

Glass  coffee  makers  which  used  to  be  heated  by 
an  alcohol  lamp  have  been  adapted  to  electricity. 
The  outfit  consists  of  two  heatproof  glass  bowls,  one 
above  the  other.  Coffee  goes  in  the  top  bowl,  water 
in  the  lower  one.  When  the  water  boils,  it  is  forced 
into  the  upper  bowl  and  filters  slowly  into  the 
bottom  bowl. 

Toasters  have  become  educated,  too.  Some  of 
them  are  so  smart  that  they  know  when  to  stop 
browning  the  toast  and  just  keep  it  warm  until 
wanted.  A  good  toaster  is  a  joy  and  is  worth  tak¬ 
ing  some  trouble  to  find.  Desirable  features  are 
ease  in  handling  without  burning  one’s  fingers,  some 
way  of  getting  rid  of  crumbs  (some  have  special 
crumb  trays  as  part  of  the  design),  and  feet  that 
do  not  mar  the  table.  Of  course,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  any  electrical  ap-  ( Turn  to  Page  22)1 


so  knives  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one 
that  will  cut,  particularly  when  it  comes  time  to 
carve  the  roast. 

The  “Old  Faithful”  of  knife  sharpeners  is  the 
steel  or  carborundum  fastened  into  a  handle.  Mod¬ 
ern  versions  of  this  are  the  rotary  sharpeners  which 
can  have  a  sharpener  attachment  and  make  a  job  of 
draw  the  knife  edge  through  the  crack  between  the 
grindstones  and  the  job  is  done  in  a  jiffy.  Anyone 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  an  electric  mixer 
can  have  a  sharpener  attachment  and  mak  a  job  of 
whetting  up  all  the  edged  tools  in  the  house  at 
one  time. 

High  up  on  the  list  of  necessary  tools  come  grad¬ 
ed  measuring  cups  and  spoons.  All  tested  recipes 
these  days  talk  in  terms  of  level  teaspoons,  table¬ 
spoons,  and  cupfuls,  or  in  weight,  and  it  saves  a 
lot  of  guess  work  to  have  at  hand  two  or  three  of 
the  standard  V2  pint  cups,  either  metal  or  glass.  I 
like  best  the  heatproof  glass  cup,  as  it  can  be  seen 
through  and  yet  is  not  easily  cracked  by  hot  liquids 
as  are  the  other  glass  cups.  Another  aid  in  accur¬ 
ate  measurement  is  a  good  household  platform  scale 
with  a  “clock”  face. 

In  the  pots  and  pans  family,  the  nicest  ones  are 
Straight-sided,  broad  bottomed,  and  have  well-fitting 


covers.  They  save  fuel  and  besides 
are  easier  to  wash  than  some  other 
shapes.  Whether  you  like  aluminum 
or  enamel  ware  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Enamel  ware  is  easier  to  clean  but 
is  inclined  to  chip;  however,  you 
will  have  very  little  trouble  with 
chipping  if  you  buy  a  good  quality 
and  handle  it  carefully.  Enamel 
pans  should  never  be  scraped  with 
wire  brushes  or  a  knife.  They  are 
best  cleaned  by  using  a  vegetable 
brush,  one  of  those  with  bristles  on 
an  oval  shaped  wire  fastened  into  a 
wooden  handle.  These  brushes  can 
be  bought  in  any  five-and-ten,  and 
come  with  different  colored  handles.  I  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  have  two  of  them  always  on  hand,  a  red 
handled  one  for  cleaning  vegetables  and  a  green 
handled  one  for  pans. 

Aluminum  ware,  although  harder  to  clean  than 
enamel  ware,  stands  up  under  hard  treatment.  The 
new  aluminum  cooking  vessels  are  showing  recessed 
metal  handles  in  the  lids  so  that  the  pans  can  be 
stacked  to  save  space  in  the  oven.  They  also  have 
steam-seal  covers.  To  clean  aluminum,  very  fine 
wire  brushes  are  all  right;  but  no  coarse,  metallic 
brush  or  mop  should  be  used  as  they  scratch  alumi¬ 
num  badly. 

A  genuine  kitchen  friend  is  the  waterless  cooker, 
which  will  steam  cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  and 
puddings,  and  even  do  extra  duty  as  a  water  bath 
at  canning  time.  It  sits  on  a  heavy  base  which  holds 
the  heat  and  is  fitted  with  pans  and  a  lid  that  clamps 
down  tightly. 

Saving  of  fuel  is  a  small,  portable  oven  which  can 
be  used  on  one  burner  to  bake  potatoes,  puddings, 
or  small  amounts  of  this  and  that.  These  ovens 
may  be  thin  and  light  or  have  a  cast  iron  base  with 
a  heavy  enameled  cover,  but  the  latter  .  type  is 
most  desirable. 

Lots  of  bowls  of  all  sizes  help  to  make  kitchen 


A  chore  boy  that  never  gets  tired  is  the  modern  electric  mixer.  It  can  do  all 
these  jobs:  Mix  batters,  mayonnaise,  and  fruit  drinks;  slice  and  shred;  chop  and 
grate  foods;  sharpen  knives;  extract  juices;  and  sieve  or  puree  cooked  vegetables. 

Stream-line  automobiles,  stream-line  baby  carriages,  and  now  a  stream-line  iron! 
This  one  weighs  only  4  pounds,  has  a  bakelite  handle  for  coolness,  and  a  per¬ 
manently  attached  cord  and  soft  rubber  attachment  plug. 


Better  baking  at  a  saving— that  counts  in  this  family! 

SAYS  MRS.  W.  W.  HICKEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ever 


* .  . . 


THERE’S  NO  DOUBT  that  Billy  Hickey  approves 
of  his  mother’s  Calumet  cake — look  at  hi3  face!  And 
Grandfather  Rommel,  with  little  Barbara  on  his 
knee,  offers  praise  which  is  praise  indeed,  for  he  was 
a  baker  for  40  years.  He  says,  “Calumet  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  the  job  nowadays.” 


AT  THE  HICKEY  HOME,  at  509  Oakdale  Avenue,  Chicago,  the 
whole  clan  gathers  for  a  game  of  bagatelle,  before  sitting  down  to 
a  birthday  dinner  that  will  be  crowned  with  a  Calumet 

MOCHA  LAYER  CAKE 

( 3  eggs) 

2  V4  cups  sifted  Swans  Down 
Cake  Flour 

2  '/4  teaspoons  Calumet  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
2/i  cup  butter  or  other 
shortening 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and  salt,  and  sift  to¬ 
gether  three  times.  Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradually, 
and  cream  together  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each.  Add  flour,  alternately  with  milk,  a  small 
amount  at  a  time,  beating  after  each  addition  until  smooth.  Add  fla¬ 
voring.  Bake  in  two  greased  9-inch  layer  pans  in  moderate  oven 
(375°  F.)  25  to  30  minutes.  Spread  mocha  frosting  between  layers  and 
on  top  of  cake.  (All  measurements  are  level.) 


l'/3  cups  sugar 
3  eggs,  unbeaten 
%  cup  milk 
3/4  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  teaspoon  almond 
extract 


“CAKE  AND  COOKIES  just  disap¬ 
pear  in  my  big  family,”  laughs  Mrs. 
Hickey.  “I  make  4  dozen  biscuits  at 
a  time !  So  believe  me,  it  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  when  I  can  get  a  full-pound 
can  of  my  reliable,  stand-by  baking 
powder,  Calumet,  for  only  25c! 

“Calumet  goes  farther,  and  I  know 
it  saves  money  on  ingredients,  too, 
for  I  just  don’t  have  failures  with 
Calumet.  As  long  as  I  bake.  Calu¬ 
met  will  be  in  my  pantry!” 


New!  Big  10/  Can! 

Calumet  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  its 
history.  .  .The  regular  price  of  the  Full-Pound 
Can  is  now  only  25c!  And  ask  to  see  the  new  10c 
can  ...  a  lot  of  good  baking  for  a  dime .  .  .  with 
Calumet,  the  Double-Acting  Baking  Powder. 


WHY  IS  Mrs.  Hickey  so  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  Calumet — what  makes  it 
so  dependable?  Why  is  such  a  small 
amount  needed — just  a  level  teaspoon 
to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour  in  most  recipes? 
Why  is  Calumet  different  from  other 
baking  powders? 

It’s  because  of  the  way  Calumet 
combines  two  distinct  leavening  ac¬ 
tions.  A  quick  action  for  the  mixing 
bowl — set  free  by  liquid.  A  slower  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  oven — set  free  by  heat. 

Calumet’s  Double-Action  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  and  controlled  that 
it  produces  perfect  leavening.  Calu¬ 
met  is  a  product  of  General  Foods. 


“SEEMS  TO  ME  I  used  to  spend 
my  life  opening  baking  powder  cans  for 
you!”  Mr.  Hickey  remarks.  “This new 
Calumet  Easy-Opening  Top  is  a  cinch 
— even  baby  Barbara  could  open  it 
without  half  trying!” 


AND  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  CALUMET  CAN!  A  simple  twist 
.  .  .  and  the  Easy-Opening  Top  lifts  off.  No  delay,  no 
spilling,  no  broken  fingernails!  And  inside,  there’s  a 
special,  convenient  spoon-leveller! 
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I  For  Bad  Winter  | 
Coughs,  Mix  This 
Remedy  Yourself 

Saves  Good  Money  I  No  Cooking!  } 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at. home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way 
it  takes  hold  of  distressing  coughs,  giving 
immediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
to  make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages,  and 
thus  ends  a  bad  cough  in  a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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SOAP  AND  OINTMENT 


&Maule’s  y/asrt  Pansies 


Mammoth  3-in.  flowers,  all  colorg25  , 
mixed.  200  seeds  ( 25e  -pkt ) ,  onlv  1 0c ; 

Ze  ounceforjl, postpaid.  Send  dime  or 
dollar.  Maule’s  Seed  Boole  free: 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,63l  Maule  Bldg.,Phila 


Make  Steady  Income 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  vour 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  277,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Rolls  DpVplfincd  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
IVUIIS  nreveiopeu.  professional  enlargements  and 

8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  ITints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


YARNC  For  Russ  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
*  w  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


Order  Your  Copy  of  New 
Fashion  Book 

Get  a  com¬ 
plete  preview  of 
the  new  fall  and 
winter  fashions 
by  ordering  the 
new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion 
Book’’  today.  It 
shows  the  most 
up-to-date  fash¬ 
ions  and  easy- 
to-use  patterns 
are  available  for 
all  designs  ill¬ 
ustrated.  Styles 
for  all  types 
and  for  every 
occasion,  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of 
clothes  for  children,  are  featured.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  snappy  editorials  and  the  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  makeup.  To  get  this  new  “Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book,’’  send  12c  in  coin  or 
stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  agent  or  direct  to  A,  nc 

M  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


For  Gift  or  Giver 

PEPLUM  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2784  is  smart  in  every  detail,  yet 
simple  to  sew.  The  sleeves  cut  in  one  with  the  shoulders  and  other  de¬ 
tails  are  just  as  easy  because  of  the  illustrated  sewing  guide  which  comes 
with  the  pattern.  Silk,  wool,  velveteen  or  velvet  in  the  popular  shades 
of  green,  wine,  blue  or  black  would  interpret  beautifully  this  model  whose 
pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

CHILD  AND  DOLL  FROCK  PATTERNS  NO.  2516  come  at  a  time  when 
mothers  and  aunties  are  desperately  trying  to  get  something  appealing 
for  the  little  tot’s  Christmas.  It  is  a  sweet  one-piece  model  with  one 
exactly  like  it  for  dolly.  The  original  was  of  navy  and  white  cotton 
print  with  a  bright  accent  in  red  collar  with  blue  bias  binds  and  blue 
button  trim.  Wool  jersey,  wool  challis  prints  or  velveteen  would  make 
a  real  dress-up  outfit.  Pattern  sizes  are  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires 
1%  yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  2 
yards  of  binding  for  girls’  dress;  and  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  with 
hi  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  1  yard  of  binding  for  a  19-inch  doll. 

COLLAR  PATTERN  SET  NO.  3476  furnishes  another  grand  idea  for 
Christmas.  A  tied  collar  of  silver  metal  cloth  gives  a  very  individual 
touch  to  the  dark  dress  for  afternoon  wear.  Velveteen  collars  in  the 
new  greens,  scarlet  red,  rusts  and  purples  are  equally  appealing  for 
everyday  occasions,  while  the  “halter”  of  metal  cloth,  satin  crepe  or 
velveteen  will  disguise  an  old  dress  to  look  brand  new.  The  set  of  pat¬ 
terns  comes  in  one  size  only  and  includes  the  three  collars  and  halter 
illustrated.  For  material  requirements  see  the  pattern  envelope. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size’  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  Book. 


Aunt  Janet9 s  Favorite  Recipe 

Creamed  Oysters 

1  pint  oysters  1  pint  rich  milk  6  tbsp.  flour 

4  tbsp.  butter  salt  and  pepper 

Make  a  white  sauce  with  the  butter,  flour,  and  milk.  Heat  the  oysters 
in  their  own  liquor  until  the  edges  curl.  Combine  the  oysters  and  the 
sauce,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  serve  on  toast,  crisp  crackers,  or 
crustades. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


November  Garden 

A  golden  October  has  passed  away, 
November  has  come  with  its  skies  of 
gray; 

But  here  in  the  garden  we  still  can 
find 

Some  flowers  that  summer  has  left 
behind! 

Petunias,  marigolds,  mignonette, 
Dahlias  with  blossoms  formed  like  a 
rosette, 

Feathery  cosmos,  and  asters  of  blue, 
Pansies,  verbenas,  calendulas  too: 

All  of  these  blossoms  so  brave  and  so 

gay 

Defy  what  Old  Time  and  the  calendars 
say! 

After  September  had  ripened  and  gone, 
Summer,  reluctant  to  go,  lingered  on 
To  flirt  with  October;  then  one  cold 
day 

Affrighted,  she  shivered  and  ran  away. 
She  rushed  through  the  night  with  its 
frost-chilled  hours, 

And  dropped  in  her  hurry  a  wreath  of 
flowers. 

Millicent  E.  McEntee, 

North  Hero,  Vermont. 

Editor-’s  Note  :  In  the  November  9  issue 
on  page  21,  we  asked  for  amateur  poems. 
They  are  still  coming  in  every  mail. 
“ November  Garden ”  is  our  choice ;  as 
others  come,  the  best  ones  will  be  used 
in  coming  issues.  When  you  send  your 
poem,  remember  to  keep  it  short,  sixteen 
lines  or  less.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor , 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Poems  will  not  be 
returned. 


Kitchen  “Gadgets” 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
pliance  is  the  heating  element  and  the 
length  of  time  it  can  be  expected  to 
last. 

The  woman  who  has  built  up  a  set  of 
hard  muscles  by  handling  heavy  irons 
will  get  a  surprise  when  she  handles 
the  new  3^ -lb.  electric  irons.  Though 
full  size,  they  are  just  half  as  heavy 
as  the  old,  the  experts  having  conclud¬ 
ed  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the  iron 
that  puts  the  gloss  on  linen  or  other 
fabrics  but  the  way  the  iron  is  used. 
Besides  their  lightness,  the  new  irons 
have  grooves  near  the  point  to  allow 
ironing  up  under  buttons,  thumb  rests, 
automatic  heat  control,  cool  rubber 
guards  over  the  wires  where  the  cord 
plugs  into  the  iron,  and  sloping  handle 
with  cushioned  rubber  grips  to  prevent 
fatigue.  These  added  features  make 
these  new  “De  luxe”  irons  cost  from  $1 
to  $3  more  than  the  regular  irons. 

Perhaps  the  “gadget”  which  many 
women  covet  most  of  all  is  the  electric 
mixer  which  shoulders  so  much  of  the 
hard  work  in  cooking  operations. 
.Cakes,  fruit  juices,  salad  dressings  — 
all  these  things  that  take  time  and 
muscle  can  be  done  with  half  the  ef¬ 
fort  or  less.  Certain  attachments  come 
with  the  mixer,  such  as  bowls,  beaters, 
juice  extractors,  etc.,  the  cost  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20.00.  Other 
special  features  come  extra,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  grater,  knife  sharpener,  food 
chopper,  and  can  opener,  and  add 
about  $10  to  the  original  cost. 


Date  Delight 

1  cup  white  sugar  2  tbsps.  butter 

2  cups  brown  sugar  I  cup  chopped  dates 

I  cup  milk  I  tsp.  vanilla 

Let  white  sugar,  brown  sugar  and 
milk  come  to  a  boil,  then  add  butter. 
Boil  until  the  syrup  forms  a  soft  ball 
in  cold  water,  let  cool,  then  beat  in 
dates  and  vanilla.  Pour  into  buttered 
tins:  when  cool  mark  in  squares.  This  is 
better  when  a  week  old,  so  one  can 
make  this  before  the  rush. — R.  C.  DeL. 

Editor’s  Note — All  white  sugar  may  be 
used.  Furthermore,  the  candy  may  be 
rolled  into  a  damp  towel  and  sliced  when 
cold. 
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Blueberries 

for  Home  Gardens 
and  Roadside  Stands 


MOLLY,  yOUR  GINGERBREAD 
SURE  WITS’ THE  SROT  !  — _ 


Men  always  go  for  old-fashioned 


Great-Grandmother’s' 
GINGERBREAD  RECIPE- 
(Over  100  years  old) 

Vi  cup  sugar,  Vi  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  lVi  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  egg,  1  cup 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  2 Vi  cups  sifted  flour,. 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves,  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  , 
hot  water 

Iream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  eggH 
lolasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which  have^ 
seen  sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Bake  in  greased  shal-] 
[_low  pan  40-45  minutes  in  moderate^ 
oven  (350°  F.).  Makes  15  portions.^ 
Good  old-fashioned  ginger¬ 
bread. 


Only  real  plantation 
molasses  gives  the 
taste  they  love 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  about  the 
downright  goodness  of  real  old-time 
gingerbread  the  appetite  of  man  just 
can’t  resist! 

And  the  one  ingredient  that  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  give  gingerbread 
that  luscious  taste  and  fine  texture  is 
real  Southern  molasses.  You  may  try  a 
I  little  more  ginger  or  spice.  You  can  ex¬ 
periment  with  brown  sugar.  But  it’s 
never  the  same  as  pouring  that  full- 
bodied  plantation  molasses  right  into 
your  batter. 

Next  TIME  you  make  gingerbread, 
try  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  It’s  made  from 
carefully  selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed 
Louisiana  sugar  cane.  That’s  what  gives 
it  that  rich,  full-bodied  plantation  flavor. 

Use  it  in  the  good  old  recipe  at  the  left. 
It’s  one  that’s  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  other  for  over  100  years! 
Let  your  family  eat  all  of  it  they  want — 
for  gingerbread  is  a  wholesome  and  health¬ 
ful  food. 

And  then  sometime  try  adding  that  rich 
molasses  flavor  to  Baked  Beans!  Three 
tablespoonfuls  of  Brer  Rabbit  to  a  can 
before  heating.  It’s  delicious! 

Bxuer  Rabbit 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  AA20,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


State 


THE  question  is  constantly  being 
asked  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
future  for  cultivated  blueberries.  The 
answer  to  the  question  depends  al¬ 
together  on  the  individual  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  growing  them.  I  have  been 
watching  results  of  people  who  have 
grown  them  for  some  time  and  am 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
a  decided  future  for  the  crop  in  the 
home  garden  and  as  a  farm  crop.  Now 
I  am  just  as  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  while  this  opportunity  exists,  only 
extremely  studious,  capable,  and  ener¬ 
getic  individuals  are  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  capitalize  on  it. 

Needs  Acid  Soil 

There  are  some  items  which  should 
be  mentioned  if  one  is  going  to  consider 
this  crop.  The  growth  of  cultivated 
blueberries  requires  first  of  all,  a  fer¬ 
tile,  moisture  holding  but  not  wet,  soil 
which  has  a  definite  acid  reaction.  In 
other  words  a  good  sour  soil  which  has 
a  constant  supply  of  water,  and  which 
has  ample  drainage  is  desirable.  This 
soil  should  be  naturally  fertile. 

If  you  plan  to  try  some  of  these 
plants,  start  to  prepare  your  planting 
bed  this  fall.  First  select  the  right 
place.  It  may  be  in  a  meadow  land  or 
along  the  upper  edge  of  a  swamp.  Any 
soil  on  which  .the  wild  swamp  blue¬ 
berry,  cranberry,  red  maple,  or  white 
cedar  grows  should  make  a  likely  area 
to  start  a  bed.  Bushes  and  trees  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible.  This 
means  a  lot  of  work  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  only  a  small  area  should  be  cleaned 
up.  I  would  cut  the  brush  and  weeds, 
burn  over  the  ground  and  plow  and 
harrow  this  area  thoroughly  this  fall. 
It  would  be  well  to  harrow  it  several 
times  before  freezing  weather  to  break 
up  the  soil  thoroughly.  Next  spring, 
harrow  the  ground  again  before  plant¬ 
ing. 

How  to  Fertilize 

Blueberries,  unlike  most  plants,  are 
best  planted  without  fertilizer  in  the 
ground  the  first  year.  After  they  are 
Well  established  though,  they  certainly 
respond  to  plant  food  which  should  be 
applied  between  the  rows  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  for  the  first  three 
years  to  encourage  good  shoot  de¬ 
velopment. 

Blueberry  plants  are  expensive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  propagating 
them,  although  a  few  men  are  working 


By  A.  M.  DAVIS 

on  this  problem  and  some  have  worked 
out  systems  of  propagation  which  yield 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  plants 
so  that  the  cost  may  go  down.  Culti¬ 
vated  blueberries  are  likely  to  be  self- 
sterile  and  for  that  reason  require  a 
planting  of  mixed  varieties  to  insure 
fertilization  and  formation  of  fruit. 
There  are  goodly  numbers  of  varieties 
that  are  available,  but  for  general 
satisfaction  Cabot,  Pioneer,  and  Rubel 
will  be  found  as  good  as  any. 

Good  Information 

Since  the  growing  conditions  vary  in 
various  sections,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  get  in  touch  with  your  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  get  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  have  available  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  a  first  step  you  may  want 
to  send  for  Department  Bulletin  974D, 
Directions  for  Blueberry  Culture.  It 
costs  30  cents  and  you  can  get  it  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  material  plus  your  judg¬ 
ment  ought  to  help  you  make  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  whether  or  not  blueberries 
would  pay. 

As  for  growing  these  plants,  they 
require  good  cultivation,  annual  feed¬ 
ing,  and  annual  pruning.  Now  if  you 
are  interested  in  growing  cultivated ! 
blueberries  and  are  willing  to  put  aside 
the  necessary  time  for  studying  the 
conditions  under  which  you  may  be 
growing  them;  experimenting  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  varieties  and  plants,  giv¬ 
ing  them  good  care  and  attention  by 
pruning  and  cultivating,  I  believe  that 
cultivated  blueberries  can  become  a 
very  fine  source  of  farm  income. 

Hunt  in  Own  Backyard 

A  man  asked  me  the  other  day, 
“Why  play  with  cultivated  berries  when 
there  are  so  many  good  wild  ones?” 
Well,  first  of  all,  are  there  a  lot  of 
good  wild  ones  ?  And  secondly,  is 
there  a  sufficient  supply  of  uniform 
types  of  wild  berries  to  make  the  crop 
dependable?  I  think  anyone,  on  care¬ 
ful  thought,  will  agree  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  enough  wild  berries  at  one 
time  to  give  dependable  results.  And 
so  the  buyers  and  the  market  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  to  cultivated  blueberries 
as  the  solution.  It  is  a  quality  product 
and  when  well  grown  commands  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  on  the  market.  From  the 
growing  standpoint,  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries  under  good  management  are 
high  producers. 


6  SNOWDROPS  lO* 

6  Bulbs  (value  30c)  for  only  10c  postpaid; 
65  Bulbs  $1.00.  Earliest  of  Spring  flowers. 

BURPEE’S  FALL  BULB  BOOK  FREE. 

All  best  Bulbs  for  Fall,  planting.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlce  Burpeo  Co.,  868  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form !  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman. 
Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  739  Adams  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  Little  Eig  -  Heart  TA LES 


A  Practical  J oke 


PRACTICAL  jokes  all  belong  to  the 
same  somewhat  disreputable  fami¬ 
ly;  they  have  a  way  of  causing  real 
trouble  when  you  expect  something 
quite  different  from  them.  The  old 
squire  used  to  say  that  it  was  better 
to  avoid  them  altogether,  and  we 
agreed  with  him  after  a  certain  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  in  March,  1870. 

Addison  and  I  were  getting  out 
bird’s-eye  maple  lumber  from  one  of 
the  forest  lots  of  the  old  farm  to  de¬ 
fray  school  expenses.  The  lot  was  five 
miles  from  the  farmhouse,  and  we 
camped  up  there  in  the  woods  for  ten 
days,  with  one  helper,  a  young  man 
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named  Asa  Doane.  A  younger  brother, 
named  Abner,  was  working  for  the  old 
squire  on  the  farm.  This  Abner,  then 
about  twenty  years  old  and  very  bright 
in  his  own  conceit,  had  been  much 
given  to  playing  tricks  on  Addison  and 
me,  as  well  as  on  his  brother  Asa. 

While  we  were  up  there  at  the  lot 
we  killed  an  old  bear  that  had  just 
emerged  from  her  winter  den;  and 
when  we  left  the  camp  we  hauled  the 
carcass  home  on  a  sled. 

It  was  after  dark  that  evening  when 
we  reached  the  farm;  the  barn  chores 
for  the  night  were  done,  and  the  folks 
all  in  the  house;  through  the  lighted 
windows  we  could  see  them  in  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  —  Theodora  reading  a  story 
and  the  rest  listening,  Abner  Doane 
among  them. 

“Shall  we  call  them  out  to  see  the 
bear?’’  Addison  said. 

“No,”  said  Asa,  with  a  glance  in¬ 
side.  “I  know  something  better  to  cfo. 
We’ll  play  a  joke  on  Ab  with  it.  He 
has  to  go  out  early  mornings  to  feed 
the  cattle,  you  know.  Let’s  put  this 
bear  in  the  bam  where  Ab  will  run 
on  to  him  in  the  dark!” 

Addison  and  I  had  no  objection;  and 
so,  going  quietly  through  the  yard,  we 
opened  the  barn  door  easily,  and  after 
some  thought  selected  as  the  most 
favorable  place  the  narrow  passage 
that  led  from  the  wagon  house  to  the 
bam  floor.  There  we  propped  up  the 
old  bear  so  that  she  appeared  to  be 
standing  on  her  hind  legs.  It  was  not 
very  light  in  the  passage  at  any  time 
of  day. 

That  done,  we  went  in  to  greet  the 
folks  as  usual,  had  our  supper,  and 
after  chatting  for  an  hour  retired  to 
bed — leaving  things  nicely  fixed,  as  we 
supposed,  for  Abner! 

Eut  as  we  might  have  mistrusted, 
the  cattle  in  the  barn  soon  smelled  the 
bear,  and  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
two  or  three  of  the  Jersey  cows  that 
had  calves  in  a  pen  from  which  they 
were  separated  began  a  low,  distressed 
lowing. 

The  plaintive  sounds  roused  grand¬ 
mother,  and  after  listening  for  a  time 
she  waked  the  old  squire  and  told  him 
she  feared  something  was  wrong  at  the 
barn.  The  old  gentleman  was  now  get¬ 
ting  a  little  deaf  and,  being  tired  from 
the  day’s  toil,  persisted  in  falling  asleep 
again. 

Grandmother,  however,  grew  anxious 
for  her  Jerseys  and  at  last,  rising 
quietly,  lighted  her  bedroom  candle  and 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  the  bam 
lantern.  But  as  it  chanced,  the  oil  in 
the  lantern  had  burned  out;  and  so 
she  went  on  in  her  slippers  with  her 
candle,  picking  her  way  out  through 
the  wood  house  and  wagon  house  to  the 
passage  that  led  to  the  bam  floor. 
There  was  a  slight  draft  here  that 
flared  her  candle.  To  shield  the  blaze 
she  placed  her  hand  in  front  of  it,  and 


that,  of  course,  prevented  the  faint 
light  from  shining  ahead ;  but  she  knew 
the  way  well. 

In  consequence,  the  dear  old  lady 
ran  squarely  against  the  bear  before 
she  saw  the  black  object! 

It  frightened  her  nearly  to  death,  for 
she  felt  the  creature’s  shaggy  hair  on 
her  hand  and  arm;  in  fact,  she 
stumbled  against  it!  She  screamed  and 
turned  to  run  back,  dropping  her 
candle,  which,  fortunately,  went  out; 
but  in  the  dark  wagon  house  she  ran 
into  a  pung  that  stood  there,  bruised 
herself  severely,  and  bumped  her  fore¬ 
head  against  one  of  the  supporting 
posts  of  the  floor,  raising  a  large  con¬ 
tusion  that  showed  black  and  blue  for 
a  month  afterwards. 

Finally,  she  got  back  into  the  house 
and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to 
wake  the  old  squire  again  and  say, 
“Jdseph,  there’s  a  bear  in  your  barn!” 
when  down  she  fell  in  something  quite 
like  a  faint,  from  which  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  no  little  ado  to  revive  her  with 
the  camphor  bottle. 

The  moment  she  had  regained  her 
wits  she  exclaimed  again  that  there 
was  a  bear  among  the  cattle. 

“You  must  be  mistaken,  Ruth!”  the 
old  squire  said  to  her.  “You’ve  had  a 
nightmare,  I  guess.  You  have  been 
walking  in  your  sleep.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  Joseph!”  she  cried. 
“You  must  go  out — but  take  the  gun — 
and  you  will  have  to  fill  the  lantern.” 

Wholly  incredulous,  the  old  squire 
filled  the  lantern  and  went  out,  but 
when  he  reached  the  passage  into  the 
barn  floor  he  stopped  short  and  beat 
a  retreat.  For  he  had  caught  sight  of 
that  old  bear,  standing  up  there  large 
as  life!  Rushing  back  into  the  house, 
he  came  upstairs  for  an  army  musket 
that  we  had,  left  over,  with  cartridges, 
from  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  noise 
he  made  on  the  stairs  that  waked  Ad¬ 
dison  and  me. 

“Something  is  wrong  below,”  Addi¬ 
son  said,  for  we  plainly  heard  the  sound 
of  a  ramrod  driving  down  a  ball 
cartridge.  With  that  we  rose  in  haste 
and,  going  down,  came  upon  the  old 


gentleman  in  the  act  of  capping  the 
gun. 

“Gramp,  what  is  the  matter?”  we 
asked  at  once. 

“Boys,  there’s  a  bear  in  the  barn!” 
he  exclaimed  in  considerable  excite¬ 
ment. 

Addison  gave  a  shame-faced  look  at 
me  —  and  then  of  course  we  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  old  squire  was  very 
patient  with  all  our  youthful  follies; 
but  this  time  he  was  angry.  His  blue 
eyes  snapped.  For  a  moment  he  said 
nothing,  then  set  the  musket  carefully 
away  and  remarked : 

“If  studying  Latin  and  going  to  school 
are  teaching  you  nothing  better  than 
to  play  pranks  on  your  grandmother 
at  dead  of  night,  you  had  better  hire 
out  on  a  farm!  And  now  one  of  you 
hitch  up  and  go  get  Dr.  Danforth.  I 
am  afraid  your  grandmother  is  serious¬ 
ly  hurt.” 

Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind, 
the  old  lady’s  injuries  did  not  prove 
serious.  And  that  Abner  Doane  slept 
through  the  whole  of  it  and  came  down 
smiling  the  next  morning! 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


The  Last  of  the  Chrysanthemums 

1AM  afraid  my  neighbors  will  think 
that  my  borders  are  very  untidy,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  intentionally  left  many  of 
the  fallen  leaves  there  for  a  winter 
mulch,  in  such  places  that  they  will  not 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Any  winter 
mulch  should  allow  air  to  circulate,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  are  plants  which 
winter  over  with  crowns  such  as 
madonna  lily,  sweet  william  and  can¬ 
terbury  bell.  I  also  leave  the  iris  leaves 
on  until  spring  and  do  not  cut  back 
any  plants  too  close  as  I  like  to  have 
the  snow  remain  as  a  protection. 

A  neighbor  had  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  this  past  winter  with  her  pan¬ 
sies.  Where  snow  covered  the  bed,  the 
pansies  lived.  On  a  section  swept  clear 
of  snow  by  the  northeast  wind,  not  a 
pansy  survived.  This  demonstrated, 
more  graphically  than  I  had  ever  seen, 


MIRANDY  says  it’s  time, 
about,  to  git  the  old  storm 
windows  out,  the  days  are 
gettin’  cold  and  short,  you 
ought  to  hear  the  north  wind 
snort.  It  rattles  ev’ry  window 
pane  and  shakes  the  house 
with  might  and  main,  it 
sneaks  through  ev’ry  little 
crack  and  sends  the  shivers  up 
your  back.  No  matter  if  the 
fire  is  hot,  them  wintry 
breezes,  like  as  not,  will  come 
a-circlin’  round  your  feet; 
there’s  streaks  of  cold  and 
streaks  of  heat,  on  one  side 
you  are  hot  as  toast,  and  on 
the  other  froze,  almost.  Mir- 
andy  likes  it  warm  and  snug, 
with  no  cold  air  upon  the  rug, 
and  so  she  urges  me  to  go  and 
put  on  them  storm  windows  so 
the  winter  wind  will  stay  out¬ 
side,  nor  raise  goose  pimples 
on  her  hide. 

I  s’pose  that  I  should  stir 
myself  and  take  the  hammer 
off  the  shelf  and  wash  them 
windows  nice  and  clean  so  that 
what’s  outside  can  be  seen ; 
then  put  ’em  on  and  nail  ’em 
fast  and  so  keep  out  the  win¬ 
ter’s  blast.  The  longer  that  I 
put  it  off  the  more  Mirandy 
Jane  will  cough,  I  ought  to  git 
it  done  right  now  and  so  avoid 
another  row.  But  it’s  so  pleasant  by  the  fire  I  hate  to  go  to  work  and  tire  my¬ 
self  a-workin’  through  the  day;  tomorrow’s  cornin’  anyway,  perhaps  it  will 
be  warmer  then,  and  I’ll  put  on  them  windows  when  my  fingers  won’t  be  get¬ 
tin’  friz  or  ears  a-tingling,  gee  whiz.  Or  better  still,  the  hired  man  will  put  ’em 
on  first  time  he  can,  while  I  stand  round  and  tell  him  how,  that’s  why  I  pay 
him  anyhow !  , 


just  how  much  the  snow  does  protect 
plants. 

Yesterday  I  cut  the  last  few  strag¬ 
gling  chrysanthemums  which  I  had 
sheltered  from  the  frost  with  burlap 
bags.  Being  sheltered  at  the  north  ant 
west  helped  a  lot.  If  I  had  been  ener¬ 
getic  enough,  I  could  have  lifted  those 
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Did  you  ever  see  a  rosy  dream 
Lie  shattered? 
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Did  you  ever  lose  the  only  thing 
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in  life 
That  really  mattered? 

Hard!  my  friend,  but  they  are 
gone. 

So  weave  another  dream; 

Life  must  go  on. 

Weave  another  dream  of  finer 
stuff, 

Like  laughter, 

And  understanding,  and  enough 
Of  tolerance  should  the  smould¬ 
ering  embers 

Of  bitterness  cease  their  slumbers. 
Weave  on,  and  let  a  thread  of  song 
Brighten  your  dream ; 

Life  must  go  on. 

— Frances  Clothier. 
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chrysanthemums  with  a  ball  of  earth 
before  frost  came  and  brought  them 
inside  and  placed  in  a  sunny  window, 
where  I  might  have  enjoyed  them  for 
weeks  to  come. 

There  certainly  is  a  difference  in 
chrysanthemum  plants  as  to  their 
hardiness  against  frost.  I  have  learned 
to  inquire  about  this  quality  in  every 
separate  variety  I  get — and  then  I  plan 
to  lose  about  half  of  them.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  give  mine  the  usual  winter 
mulch  of  straw  and  manure. 

The  delphiniums  will  be  coverec 
lightly  with  coal  ashes.  I  wish  I  had 
some  wood  ashes  as  they  fertilize  as 
well  as  protect,  besides  helping  to  over, 
come  soil  acidity. 


Geraniums  in  the  Window 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
pencil,  while  I’m  trying  to  think  of 
just  the  right  word,  stirring  the  soi 
and  breaking  the  clods  into  small 
pieces.  Intelligent  pruning  shows  re¬ 
sults  in  sturdy  and  compact  growth. 
I  do  mine  with  a  Gillette  razor  blade. 
But  the  real  miracle  is  produced  by 
fertilization.  I  keep  one  of  these  na¬ 
tionally  advertised,  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  a  half-pound  candy  box  and 
apply  it  a  little  bit  at  a  time  as  a 
careful  and  judicious  man  puts  a  little 
more  salt  on  his  mashed  potatoes.  You 
should  see  the  way  that  geranium  re¬ 
sponds.  It  practically  whinnies  ever}’ 
time  you  give  it  a  pinch  of  nationally 
advertised,  concentrated  fertilizer  and 
highly  resolves  to  enter  itself  in  the 
next  flower  show. 

Perhaps  the  rearing  of  a  single  ger¬ 
anium,  however  scientific  and  success¬ 
ful,  hardly  qualifies  one  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  expert,  but  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions  in  limiting  oneself  to  just  that 
until  the  time  comes  to  buy  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots  and  become  a  full-fledged 
farmer.  You  don’t  have  to  get  up  out 
of  a  warm  bed  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  milk  a  geranium.  It  doesn’t 
slap  you  in  the  face  with  a  wet  tail  as 
you  tend  it.  And  you  don’t  have  to  sit 
up  all  night  with  a  geranium  when  it's 
having  little  geraniums. 

And  when  the  farm  comes,  however 
suddenly,  we’ll  be  ready  for  it.  If  we 
woke  up  some  morning  and  found  that 
Santa  Claus  had  brought  us  a  farm 
with  a  white  house  and  a  trout  brook 
on  it,  all  we’d  have  to  do  would  be  to 
walk  right  in,  hang  up  our  hat  and  put 
our  geranium  in  the  window.  The! 
we’d  be  home. 
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Horses 

I  have  Known 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

wagon-box  completely  off,  with  him¬ 
self  under  it.  Oddly  enough,  the  team 
did  not  run  away  but  waited  patiently 
all  night.  A  man  coming  along  early 
the  next  morning  heard  strange  noises 
coming  from  under  the  wagon-box.  He 
tipped  it  up  and  was  astonished  to  find 
old  George,  who  was  as  happy  as  the 
morning  lark.  It  seems  that  when  the 
box  went  over  and  he  was  made  prison¬ 
er,  he  had  managed  to  carry  a  bottle 
with  him.  Nothing  else  mattered. 

WE  had  another  neighbor  who  kept 
a  lot  of  hens.  Large  poultrymen 
were  quite  the  exception  in  those  days, 
and  the  few  eggs  that  farmers  produc¬ 
ed  were  traded  for  groceries  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  stores.  This  man,  however,  was  the 
first  of  my  acquaintance  to  ship  eggs 
directly  to  market;  and  he  shipped  not 
only  his  own  but  those  from  several 
of  the  neighbors.  He  used  to  drive  to 
market  with  a  covered  wagon  some¬ 
thing  like  a  modern  milk  wagon,  with 
holes  in  the  front  through  which  the 
lines  passed.  One  day  when  I  was 
working  for  him,  something  prevented 
him  from  going  to  market,  so  he  sent 
me  with  that  wagon  loaded  to  the  gun¬ 
wales. 

In  the  team  was  a  staid  old  farm 
horse,  and  a  colt  that  had  not  been 
driven  very  many  times  before.  All 
went  well  until  we  were  crossing  a 
bridge,  when  a  bee  stung  the  colt.  He 
commenced  to  run  but  was  somewhat 
held  back  by  the  old  horse.  He  paid 
absolutely  no  attention  to  my  pulling 
on  the  lines,  which  were  rendered  rath¬ 
er  ineffectual  by  passing  through  the 
front  of  the  wagon.  I  got  the  crazy 
idea  of  jumping  out  of  the  side  of  the 
wagon  and  running  up  alongside  the 
colt  to  get  him  by  the  head  and  stop 
him.  I  nearly  made  it,  but  not  quite; 
for  by  the  time  I  had  gotten  out  the 
old  horse  thought  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  run,  too.  So  I  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  watched  that  galloping 
team  going  down  the  road,  with  the 
wagon  containing  about  a  hundred 
dozen  of  eggs  lurching  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  forgotten  the 
feeling  of  despair  that  came  over  me. 
I  thought  of  taking  to  the  woods  and 
never  coming  back,  but  instead  I  tore 
down  the  road  after  them,  shouting  and 
crying.  The  team  ran  for  a  mile  or 
two.  Then  the  old  horse  got  sick  of 
the  fun  and  slowed  up.  They  turned 
into  a  farmer’s  yard  and  came  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  his  barn.  Talk  about 
fun  on  the  farm!  Nothing  ever  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  joy  on  finding  that  those 
eggs  had  not  been  scrambled.  That 
farmer  didn’t  do  any  scolding  either 
about  my  experience. 

T  STARTED  to  write  about  horses  but 
■Mhe  fact  is  I  must  stop  to  say  that  in 
years  of  experience  in  working  for 
farmers  as  a  boy,  I  found  the  great 
majority  of  them  kindly,  tolerant,  and 
wise  in  their  understanding'  of  a  boy 
and  his  problems. 

When  the  day  of  the  automobile 
came,  you  remember  the  troubles  we 
used  to  have  trying  to  drive  horses 
past  those  early  horseless  wagons  that 
used  to  come  thundering  down  the 
road  —  that  is,  when  they  ran  at  all. 
My  folks  had  a  horse  by  the  name  of 
Tom,  who  was  a  magnificent  animal  in 
every  way  except  that  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  worthless  on  the  road  because 
he  went  crazy  every  time  he  saw  a 
car.  Samson  himself,  using  steel  lines, 
could  never  have  prevented  Tom  from 
turning  square  around  in  the  road  and 
going  away  from  there  like  all  possess¬ 
ed  when  one  of  those  roaring,  rattling 
contraptions  came  towards  him.  Every 


member  of  our  family  secretly  thought 
rather  sneeringly  of  the  other  fellow’s 
poor  driving  ability  in  handling  Tom 
around  cars  —  until  he  tried  it  himself. 
Then  he  sadly  concluded  that  Tom  was 
not  a  road  horse. 


T  CANNOT  close  these  horse  reminis¬ 
cences  without  mentioning  the  kind¬ 
ly  old  fellow  who  pulled  the  cultivator 
for  me  day  after  day  on  a  lonesome 
hilltop  during  one  entire  summer.  In 
the  morning,  I  t^ok  my  dinner  pail  and 
some  oats  for  o._  Dick,  and  together 
we  climbed  the  mountain  to  the  plateau 
on  the  top,  where  acre  after  acre  of 
corn  and  potatoes  stretched  away. 
When  we  got  through  the  large  fields, 
it  was  time  to  turn  around  and  start 


cultivating  them  all  over  again.  There 
was  not  a  house  in  sight,  nor  a  sound 
made  by  man  to  be  heard.  Hour  after 
hour,  old  Dick  and  I  plodded  up  and 
down  the  rows.  At  noon  we  took  our 
meagre  lunch  together,  and  started 
our  work  over  again  until  the  waning 
afternoon  sun  told  us  that  it  was  time 
to  go  down  the  hill  to  eat  and  rest  and 
be  ready  for  another  day.  No  one  can 
work  with  a  faithful  animal  like  old 
Dick  without  growing  to  love  him.  I 
have  known  other  horses  like  him,  and 
so  have  you. 

Horses  are  like  human  beings.  They 
are  both  good  and  bad,  and  chances  are 
that  a  man  who  is  skillful  enough  to 
drive  them  well,  put  up  with  their 
idiosyncrasies  and  cantankerous  ways, 
and  learn  to  love  them  and  appreciate 


their  faithful  service,  is  pretty  likely 
to  succeed  at  any  other  job  and  be  a 
good  fellow  besides.  With  a  tractor, 
automobile,  or  other  machine,  you  do 
certain  things  and  you  get  certain  defin¬ 
ite  results.  With  a  horse  endowed  with 
life  and  spirit,  you  do  certain  things, 
and  you  may  get  certain  results  —  and 
again  you  may  not!  And  that  makes 
life  interesting. 


OfO’*' 


[-Tv'l  All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  PQPP 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  WIN 


*500  IN  CASH 
PRIZES  AND  OTHER 
VALUABLE  GIFTS! 


2nd -3rd -4th 
PRIZES 

3  Electro¬ 
lux  Servel 
Kerosene 
Refrigera¬ 
tors  . 


VALUE  $250  each 


5th— 6th— 7th  PRIZES 


3  KITCHENKOOK 
Ranges  . 

VALUE  $125  each 


HURRY!  ENTER  TODAY! 
CONTEST  CLOSES  NOV.  30th 

All  you  do  is  list,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  15  best  uses  for 
one  of  the  famous  Babbitt  Brands 
of  Lye. 

THERE  are  literally  scores 
of  important  uses  for  these 
marvelously  effective  Babbitt 
Brands  of  Lye.  Indispensable 
for  clearing  clogged  drains  . . . 
sterilizing  and  disinfecting 
toilets,  garbage  pails  . . .  clean¬ 
ing  floors,  refrigerators,  gas 
stoves  . . .  pots  (except  alumi¬ 
num),  windows,  mirrors... 
softening  laundry  water  ...  re¬ 
moving  old  paint,  making  bet¬ 
ter  home-made  soap,  etc.  On 
the  farm,  Babbitt  Brands  of  Lye 
are  unsurpassed  for  cleaning 
barns,  poultry  houses,  pig  pens, 
incubators,  implements,  steril¬ 
izing  dairy  utensils,  disinfect¬ 
ing  outhouses  ...  as  well  as 
making  reliable  fertilizer,  in¬ 
secticide,  cattle  dip,  etc.  Full 
instructions  on  every  can  . . . 
and  full  list  of  suggested  uses 
in  adjoining  column.  Study 
this  list  carefully  . . .  read  the 
simple  contest  rules  . . . 

ENTER  THIS  EASY  PRIZE  CONTEST  AT 
ONCE  AND  WIN  A  BIG  CASH  PRIZE 
OR  OTHER  VALUABLE  AWARDS. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.  Dept.  3 
386  Fourth  Avenue  •  New  York 


FIRST  PRIZE— *250  in  Cash 

2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Prizes 

3  Electrolux  Servel  Kerosene 
Refrigerators  VALUE  $250  each 

5th,  6th  and  7th  Prizes 

3  Kitchenkook  Ranges 

value  $1 25  each 

8th  and  9th  Prizes 

2  Kalamazoo  “President”  Ranges 

value  $85  each 

10th,  11th  &  12th  Prizes 

3  Everite-Kerogas  Oil  Ranges 

value  $50  each 

13th  and  14th  Prizes 

2  Master  Automatic  Can  Sealers 

value  $1  7.50  each 

15th  and  16th  Prizes 

2  Master  Utility  Pressure  Cookers 

value  $17.50  each 
17th  to  66th  Prizes 

$5  in  Cash,  each 

READ  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 

The  big  Babbitt  LYE  “Cash  and 
Merchandise  Prize  Contest”  is 
open  to  all.  It  is  easy  to  win  a  val¬ 
uable  prize  .  .  .  read  how  ! 

The  Cash  Prizes  aggregate  $500, 
and  there  are  also  other  valuable 
merchandise  prizes.  The  total  value 
of  all  prizes  is  $2,000.  Go  to  your 
grocer  or  dealer  and  he  will  gladly 
give  you  one  or  more  Contest  Entry 
Blanks  Free.  On  it  you  will  find 
the  best  suggested  uses  of  Lye  on 
the  Farm  and  in  the  Home.  Then 
iust  check  the  15  Best  Uses  of  Lye 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

For  example,  opposite  the  best 
use  of  Lye  place  the  figure  #1,  op¬ 
posite  the  second  best  use  place 
the  figure  #2,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  checked  the  15  Best  Uses, 
numbering  them  from  1  to  15. 

The  prizes  will  not  be  awarded 
on  handwriting  or  spelling.  Fancy 
or  artistically  arranged  lists  have 
no  better  opportunity  to  win  than 
your  plain,  simple  list.  You  can 
use  pencil  or  pen.  Every  Entry  sent 
in  at  any  time  has  an  equal  show 
to  win.  The  Judges  are  impartial 
Household  Economic  Authorities 
whose  decision  will  be  final. 

All  Entries  must  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  only  the  front  part  of  the 
label  cut  off  from  a  can  of  any  brand 
of  Babbitt’s  Lye  as  indicated  on  this 
page,  or  a  facsimile  drawing. 

All  members  of  your  family  can 
enter  the  Contest  and  each  can 
send  in  as  many  Entries  as  desired, 
but  each  Entry  must  he  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  front  part  of  a 
Lye  Label,  or  facsimile. 

No  one  connected  with  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  or  members  of  his  or 
her  family  can  enter  this  Contest. 

The  Cash  and  Merchandise 
Prizes  will  be  given  Free  to  those 
who  submit  the  lists  of  the  15  Best 
Uses  of  LYE  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges. 

In  case  of  any  tie  each  of  those 
tying  will  be  given  the  full  cash 
amount  or  all  of  the  merchandise 
offered  for  that  prize. 

Print  or  plainly  write  your 
name,  street  address,  City  and 
State  on  your  Entry.  No  Entries 
will  be  returned.  The  Contest 
closes  November  30,  1935. 

Y ou  can  make  up  your  own  Entry 
Blank,  but  for  your  convenience 
your  grocer  will  gladly  supply  you 
Free  with  one  or  more  Entry 
Blanks.  So  go  to  him. 

In  case  you  want  more  Entry 
Blanks  Free  just  send  a  postal 
card  nr  letter  to:  Lye  Contest 

>«pt.  3.  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  386 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and 
Contest  Entry  Blanks  will  be 
mailed  FREE  to  you. 


8th  and  9th  PRIZES 


2  KALAMAZOO  “Pres¬ 
ident”  Ranges  . 

VALUE  $85  each 


1 5th  &  16th  PRIZES 


2  MASTER  UTILITY 

Pressure  Cookers  ... 

VALUE  $17.50  ea. 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  LYE 

IN  THE  HOME 

Clearing  clogged  drains. 

Clearing  frozen  drains. 

Cleaning  toilet  bowls. 

Softening  water  for  washing  and  cleaning. 
Making  home-made  soft  soap. 

Making  home-made  hard  soap. 

Home  canning. 

Making  paste. 

Cleaning  garage  floors  and  walls. 

Cleaning  blackened  pots  and  pans  (not  alu¬ 
minum). 

Scrubbing  floors  and  cellars. 

Cleaning  refrigerators. 

Cleaning  and  sweetening  garbage  pails. 
Washing  fluid. 

Removing  old  paint  and  varnish. 

For  easy  dish  washing. 

Cleaning  gas  burners  and  lamps. 

Removing  mildew  from  walls. 

Cleaning  silverware. 

Killing  ants. 

Cleaning  bottles. 

Curing  olives. 

Checking  prunes  for  drying. 

ON  THE  FARM  You 

Improves  outhouse  conditions.  COTI  US6 
Making  fine  fertilizer.  thlS 

Cleaning  farm  machinery. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  spray.  list  ifl 

Cleaning  stables.  making 

Cattle  dip.  3 

Lye  hominy.  Up  yOUT 

Sterilizing  milking  machines  entry 

and  dairy  utensils.  *  ,l 

For  dog  kennel  sanitation.  TO  Tne 

Cleaning  hog-houses  &  troughs.  g|Q 

Insecticide.  rnuTrcT 

Poultry  house  sanitation.  ounicai 

Cleaning  dairy  floors  and  walls. 

For  sheep  pen  sanitation. 

Rat  poison. 

For  cesspools. 

Sweetens  swill  for  hogs. 

Prevents  growth  of  horns. 

Cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators. 
Removes  old  paint  from  autos,  tractors  and 
fairm  implements. 


CUT 

OUT 

THIS 

LIST 

NOW! 


SPECIAL  OFFER ! 

These  Genuine 
Marbloid 
STAINLESS 
KITCHEN  KNIVES 


VALUE 


This  beautiful  Knife  Set  (Big  Carving  Knife 
and  Paring  Knife)  forwarded  promptly, 
postpaid  by  sending  a  label  from  the  front 
part  of  a  can  of  any  Babbitt  Brand  of 
Lye,  together  with  25c  to  Dept.  3,  B.  T. 
Babbitt,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
HURRY-SEND  YOUR  REQUEST  IN  TODAY! 


BABBITT’S  s  RED  SEAL  LYE 


(716)  26 
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We  Want 


Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff ...! 


urjy 


‘ELL  Ed  Babcock  what  my 
brother  once  said  when  we 
saw  a  drunken  teamster  going  to  the 
barn,  ‘When  business  interferes  with 
pleasure,  quit  the  business.’  When 
business  interferes  with  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff,  well  he  should 
quit  the  business,  says  1. 

And  I’ll  bet  there  are  more 
like  me.” — I.  K.,  Coopeivs- 

town,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Some  people  say  I  do 

most  everything  backwards. 

Well,  at  any  rate  that’s  the 
way  I  start  reading  the 
A  merican  Agriculturist.” — 

H.  L.  McL.,  Trumansburg, 

N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Keep  him  if  you  have 
to  hog-tie  him.” — H.  K., 

Wendell,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

“I  value  the  Agricultur- 
ist  highly.  It  seemed  emas¬ 
culated  without  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock’s  page.  I  realize  that  he  is  very 
busy,  but  by  all  means  get  him  to 
delegate  some  of  his  other  duties  to 
another  and  continue  with  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff.  I  predict  you 
will  be  swamped  by  urgent  requests 
from  a  large  number  of  readers  not 
to  let  Ed  Babcock  give  up  his  page.” 
— C.  L.  D.,' Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

“Old  neighbor  and  proud  of  it.” — 
W.  R.  C,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 


S] 


INCE  we  appealed  to  you  on  this  page  last  time  to  help 
us  convince  Ed  Babcock  that  when  he  doesn’t  write  his 
page  it  leaves  a  big  hole  in  the  paper,  we  have  been  busy 
opening  mail  from  readers.  Many  felt  so  emphatic  about  it 
that  they  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  addition 

to  filling  out  the  coupon  which 
we  inserted  last  time. 

Now,  Ed  has  just  called  us  up 
from  New  York  City  and  says 
he  is  so  swamped  with  work  that 
he  can’t  possibly  write  his  page 
this  issue.  We  told  him  how  your 
letters,  urging  him  to  continue, 
are  pouring  in.  He  was  impress¬ 
ed,  but  not  enough  to  write  his 
page  this  time.  If  you  haven’t 
written  in  yet,  and  you  want 
“Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff” 
to  appear  regularly  in  American 
Agriculturist  from  now  on,  take 
the  time  to  fill  out  the  coupon  on 
this  page  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  mail  it  to  The  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  A  griculturist. 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

We  know  you  will  be  interested  in  taking  a  peep  into  our 
mail  bag  and  seeing  what  other  readers  think  about  “Kern¬ 
els,  Screenings  and  Chaff”.  Also,  we  are  printing  these  let¬ 
ters  and  comments  partly  as  a  surprise  party  on  Ed,  for  al¬ 
though  he  knows  they  are  coming  in  by  the  hundreds  he 
hasn’t  yet  seen  their  contents. 


“Sure,  but  don’t  work  the  poor 
cuss  to  death.” — C.  H.  B.,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


crican  Agriculturist: 
ton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes !  This 

„  ^  ,  ,  goes  for  the  entire  family  and  all  the 

Tell  h.m  to  get  another  pony  and  he  f,  hbors..>_j.  c  G  Lawyersville, 
will  feel  all  right.  \our  paper  is  &  J  J 

coming  along  fine.  Best  washes.” 


have  watched  Ed  Babcock  realized  how  many  people 
the  years  and  I  are  interested  in  his  page,  he  would 
regret  not  being  never  consent  to  dropping  it.” — A. 
able  to  read  his  Kernels,  Screenings  J.  M.,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 
and  Chaff  in  future  issues  of  Am-  *  *  * 


a  few  of  us  that 
Babcock  through 
personally  would 


G.  P.  G.,  Af- 


‘Keep  Ed  by  all  means,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  paper. 


N.  Y. 


C.  E.  R.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


“A  thousand  times 
B.,  East  Dorset,  Vt. 


‘yes’!”— C.  V. 


“I  give  great  weight  to  what  comes 
from  Mr.  Babcock’s  pen  and  many 
of  his  reactions  from  contacts  with 
people  become  my  reactions.  I  think 
that  it  must  be  the  same  with  a  great 
number  of  your  farmer  readers. 
Give  him  two  pages.  Whatever  he 
writes  will  be  read.  There  are  quite 


D  ear  Editor: 

I  add  my  vote  to  those  who 
want  Ed  Babcock  to  continue 
Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff. 


Name 


Postoffice 


State  . . . — 


“Ed  Babcock’s  page  is  one  of  the 
first  that  I  read  when  I  pick  up  the 
A.  A.  I  feel  when  I  am  reading  this 
page  that  I  am  receiving  advice  and 
instruction  from  one  of  the  broadest 
minded  and  soundest  thinking  men 
that  this  nation  contains  today.” — F. 
S.  W.,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  a  lot  of  good  grain  in 
Mr.  Babcock’s  chaff.” — M.  L.  T., 
Guilford,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Like  many  others  I  turn  to  Ed’s 

page  first,  so  don’t  let  him  drop  out, 
even  if  he  has  to  get  some  one  else 
to  milk  those  Guernseys.” — G.  LaM., 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“We  certainly  w  ant  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff  continued.  It 
has  been  the  first  thing  I  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family  have  looked  for 
when  the  A.  A.  arrived.  I  thumbed 
it  through  twice  before  I  discovered 
your  coupon,  and  rather  than  cut  the 
paper  I  am  writing  this.  If  Mr, 


“The  people  need  the  example  of 
his  frank  fearlessness  on  govern¬ 
mental  problems.” — G.  E.  F.,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“K.  S.  &  C.  is  the  most  thought 
provoking  as  well  as  soundly  inter¬ 
esting  page  being  printed  by  any 
farm  paper.  The  timeliness  of  its 
topics  and  the  clarity  with  which  each 
topic  is  presented  assures  each  issue 
of  the  A.  A.  a  real  welcome  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  homes.” — J.  J.  M., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“I  always  read  it  and  I  appreciate 

its  openminded  thoughtfulness.” — R. 

J.  M.,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

♦  *  * 

“When  Ed  Babcock  started  to 
write  for  the  A.  A.,  I  immediately 
subscribed  for  it  so  I’d  be  sure  not 
to  miss  a  word.  Being  an  ardent 
Warren  fan,  naturally  I  was  consid¬ 
erably  upset  by  the  inference  of  the 
box  on  Ed’s  page  in  the  last  issue. 
Granted  that  the  money  situation 
seems  set  now  for  a  time,  many  of 
us  (including  you  and  Ed)  are  not 
satisfied  for  the  long  time  future. 
Also  granted  that  Ed  is  busy,  and 
valuable  as  the  G.L.F.  is,  to  my  mind 
it  is  not  half  as  valuable  as  the  good 
work  Ed  can  do  on  his  page  in  keep¬ 


ing  ‘sound  money’  before  the  A.A.’s 
readers.  Somebody  must  carry  the 
banner  and  beat  the  drums,  and  keep 
people  thinking  about  it,  or  the  issue 
will  die  out  for  another  generation 
to  solve.  Pray  that  this  may  not  hap¬ 
pen.  Much  better  have  Ed  drop  all 
other  work  (he  has  built  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  can  carry  on)  and  carry 
on  in  the  A.  A.  and  in  perhaps  other 
farm  papers,  in  the  Gannett  chain, 
New  York  Times,  Colliers,  etc.,  and 
put  his  dope  before  the  voters  of  the 
U.  S. 

“What  bigger,  better  job  could  any 
man  do?  What  man  is  better  fitted 
to  do  it  than  Ed  Babcock?  Don’t 
let  that  effort  drop  —  rather  enlarge 
and  expand  it  until  we  actually  have 
‘sound  money’.  Also,  I  for  one  don’t 
want  to  see  him  lay  off  AAA,  etc., 
until  the  battle  is  won  even  if  it  takes 
a  lifetime.” — R.  C.  C.,  Contoocook, 
N.  H. 

*  *  * 

“Please  make  it  two  pages.”- — E. 

M.  F.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“By  all  means  keep  Ed  Babcock 

writing  his  page  and  stories  about 
Sunnygables  Farm.  I  look  for  Kern¬ 
els,  Screenings  and  Chaff  first  of  all. 
Babcock  says  things.  All  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  writings  are  good. 
The  journal  is  a  great  agricultural 
inspiration.” — F.  C.  H.,  Reading, 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

“One  of  the  best  things  in  the  best 
farm  paper.” — E.  H.  and  M.  R.,  Sid¬ 
ney  Centre,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Enclosed  find  my  vote  to  have 
Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff  con¬ 
tinued.  We  all  enjoy  Ed’s  page.  It’s 
so  original,  so  unique;  we’re  always 
wondering  what  next.  It’s  a  con¬ 
tinual  challenge  to  do  a  little  think¬ 
ing  of  our  own.  I  have  often  said 
and  thought  your -A.  A.  just  the  best 
farm  paper  we  have  by  all  odds.” — 
J.  H.  S.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“I  think  a  lot  of  Ed’s  page.  It’s 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper  (but 
don’t  jack  up  my  subscription  price. 
Ed).”— H.  D.  S.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“May  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
organization  of  your  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  I  have  been  a  constant  read¬ 
er  of  your  valuable  paper  for  over 
40  years  and  have  always  found  it 
standing  for  the  things  that  are 
sound  and  constructive.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east  need  a  farm  paper  that  is  free' 
from  financial  and  political  influence, 
a  paper  that  is  independent  in  every 
thing,  neutral  in  nothing.  I  am  sure 
you  will  continue  your  strong  edi¬ 
torial  policies  and  don’t  let  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  give  up  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff.  Wishing  you  success.” — B. 
E.  H.,  Peru,  N.  Y. 
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Conducted  by  H.  L.  GOSLINE 


t2S.OO  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
(la>s  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  ;  and  any  in- 
-luines  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
mug..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Too  Much  Territory 

Please  read  the  typewritten  letter  I  am 
enclosing.  I  received  it  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement.  I  don’t  have  $5.00  to 
lose,  but  if  this  product  will  do  what  the 
company  says,  it  is  just  what  I  have  been 
looking  for. 

First  of  all,  the  letter  is  not  type¬ 
written.  It  is  mimeographed  and  sent 
out  by  the  thousands  to  girls  who  want 
to  he  beautiful.  No  product,  for  $5  or 
$500,  can  make  an  ugly  person  beau¬ 
tiful  overnight  as  this  advertising 
promises. 

*  *  * 

At  Least  Money  Flies 

Would  you  approve  of  the  Temple  Air¬ 
ways  Bureau  as  a  place  to  learn  avia¬ 
tion? 

We  find  that  this  is  not  a  school,  but 
that  the  address  is  a  small  hotel,  and 
that  the  man  who  runs  the  bureau  is 
not  an  aviator  or  an  educator,  nor  is 
he  connected  with  aviation  in  any  way. 
Those  who  answer  his  advertisement 
are  invited  to  send  $1.00  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  from  any  army  recruiting  office. 
The  Service  Bureau  has  a  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  aviation  schools. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  But  Plans  Yet 

What  do  you  know  about  Agency  As¬ 
sociates  of  509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City?  They  are  asking  me  if  I  would  be 
interested  in  investing  $5.00  in  a  concern 
and  then  acting  as  their  agent.  The  idea 
is  for  me  to  sell  extracts,  tooth  paste, 
and  similar  products. 

During  hard  times  it  has  always  been 
possible  for  any  person  to  get  a  job 
any  day  selling  something  on  a  straight 
commission  basis,  but  we  do  think  it  is 

U»  - 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

George  H.  Bowen.  Spencer  - $  14.89 

( return  on  eggs ) 

C.  S.  Mather,  Middletown  _  4.90 

(settlement  for  timber  sold) 

Mrs.  Al  Raisch,  Machias  _ _ _  31.47 

(adjustment  on  insurance  policy) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Pierce,  Lisle _  5.25 

(replacement  on  check) 

Mrs.  Fred  Short,  Winthrop  -  8.00 

(refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

Mrs.  Charles  Bander,  0 olgevi lie  _  3.00 

(magazine  subscription  adjusted) 

Vesta  L.  Tompkins,  Elka  Park  _  2.70 

(adjustment  on  seed  order) 

C.  H.  Davis,  Greene  _  45.00 

(payment  for  livestock) 

E.  G.  Facteau,  Plattsburg  _  1.60 

(refund  on  mail  order) 

Ernest  Lawrence,  Durhamville  _  5.50 

(refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

M.  M.  Underwood,  Locke  _  7.65 

(return  on  eggs) 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Counsell,  King  Ferry  _  18.99 

(returns  on  eggs) 

David  Knoder,  Cherry  Creek  -  9.70 

(returns  on  produce) 

Leslie  Carpenter,  The  Glen  _  7.00 

(refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  James  L.  Frawley,  Towanda  _  26.23 

(protested  check  made  good) 

CONNECTICUT 

F.  W.  Keene,  Abington  _  2.50 

(claim  settled) 

TOTAL, _ $194.38 

Claims  Involving  No  Money 
NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Woolsey  Burt,  Tully 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

G.  W.  Russell,  Moira 
(adjustment  on  order  of  tires) 

Fred  Zeb,  Calverton,  Long  Island 
(adjustment  on  order  of  livestock) 

Mrs.  A.  Dufel,  Fonda 
(adjustment  on  order  of  livestock) 

Mrs.  James  Reynolds,  Richville 
(adjustment  on  mail  order) 

Frank  E.  Townsend,  Berkshire 
(adjustment  on  order  of  chicks) 

MARYLAND 

W.  F.  Beckwith,  Hurlock 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

VERMONT 

U.  Herbert,  Hardwick 

(shipment  of  pullets  obtained) 


a  bit  presumptious  to  ask  a  person  to 
promise  to  invest  $5.00  in  stock  of  a 
company  which  is  as  yet  not  even 
started.  The  prospectus  says,  “As  soon 
as  we  get  enough  who  say  they  will 
join  us,  then  we  will  go  ahead  and 
incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York.’’ 

*  *  * 

Two  Dollars  for  What? 

Last  March  I  sent  $2.00  to  M.  Good  of 
Boston  who  advertises  to  place  children 
to  board  in  suitable  homes.  Not  hearing, 
I  wrote  for  references,  and  received  no 
answer. 

Taking  this  up  with  Good,  we  receiv¬ 
ed  in  reply  this  statement: 

“The  enclosed  receipt  which  is  a  copy 
of  our  contract  is  self  explanatory  and 
no  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to  how 
soon  a  child  can  be  placed  with  an 
applicant.’’ 

The  agreement  contains  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

“It  is  agreed  by  you  on  the  original 
application  that  when  your  application 
was  accepted  the  fee  is  to  be  retained. 
Please  note :  The  registration  fee  is 
compensation  for  our  efforts  and  is  us¬ 
ed  for  advertising,  etc.  We  agree  to 
exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure 
clients  but  cannot  guarantee  placements 
unless  the  client  is  interested  in  what 
you  have  to  offer  regarding  price,  lo¬ 
cation  and  religious  belief.  The  appli¬ 
cant  further  agrees  that  the  original 
application  was  understood  before  sig¬ 
nature  was  given  and  no  representa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  us  except 
those  embodied  in  this  agreement.” 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  that  no 
promises  were  made  except  to  keep  the 
$2.00. 

*  *  * 

A  Book  It  Is 

Would  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Elite  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  214  Grand  Street,  New  York  City? 
This  company  claims  to  have  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  successful  busi¬ 
ness  plans  on  “How  to  Build  a  Business 
of  Your  Own”,  which  costs  $3.00. 

The  public  is  more  interested  in  suc¬ 
cessful  business  plans  than  they  are 
in  books,  but  regardless  of  the  name, 
a  book  it  is,  and  the  question  is,  do  you 
want  it  three  dollars  worth? 

*  *  * 

Another  One! 

I  don’t  like  to  admit  it,  but  I,  too,  had 
an  unsatisfactory  experience  with  Gillcote 
Coating  Company.  The  agent  who  came 
here  gave  his  name  as  A.  Gibs.  I  did 
not  think  much  about  it  until  the  30  days 
were  up  and  he  did  not  come  and  take 
the  roofing  as  agreed.  The  license  num¬ 
ber  of  his  car  was  Penna.  SA  167. 

*  *  * 

Deliberate  Misrepresentation 

An  agent  sold  us  clothes,  and  as  we 
were  short  of  money,  he  took  7  gallons  of 
syrup,  and  said  that  he  would  bring  the 
clothes  and  get  the  other  5  gallons  in  10 
days.  Later  we  got  a  notice  from  the 
company  telling  us  that  if  we  wished  to 
have  our  garments  shipped,  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  regular  price  which  is 
due.  Can  you  help  us  out? 

The  agent  misrepresented  the  facts. 
He  had  the  right  to  take  whatever 
produce  he  wished  up  to  the  amount  of 
his  own  commission,  but  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  bind  the  company  to  accept 
anything  other  than  cash.  The  com¬ 
pany  receipt  says  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  verbal  or  written 
promises  made  by  the  salesmen.  How¬ 
ever,  the  agent  didn’t  use  it.  He  used 
a  blank  one  such  as  you  can  buy  at 
any  stationery  store.  The  agent  never 
intended  to  come  back  and  get  the  oth¬ 
er  five  gallons.  Insist  on  a  company 
receipt  and  read  it  before  you  sign. 


jNJonchalant!  In  the 
face  of  imminent  danger.  A 
moment  before,  he  was  light¬ 
ing  his  pipe— his  family  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  earnings.  A 
moment  later,  run  down  by  a 
speeding  automobile— his  fam¬ 
ily  left  unprotected,  soon  to 
be  in  want! 

That’s  the  tragic  story  of  many  pedes¬ 
trian  accidents  that  happen  daily. 


We  can’t  stop  accidents— nor  can  you. 
But  we  can  protect  you— if  you  do  your 
part  by  securing  one  of  these  valuable 
policies. 

Our  field  representative  will  help  you 
with  the  application. 


A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 

10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  FLOUR  DO 
YOU  BUY,  MRS. JONES?” 


I  BUY  PILLSBURY'S  BEST 
BECAUSE  ..." 


(NOT  OVER  50  WORDS  IN  ALL) 


AvvvvVs 
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In  the  picture,  Mrs.  Smith  is  asking  Mrs.  Jones  about  the  flour  she  uses. 
What  is  Mrs.  Jones  going  to  tell  her?  Probably  she  will  mention  some  of 
the  facts  emphasized  below.  Write  down  your  idea  of  what  she’ll  say  .  .  . 
what  you  write  may  bring  you  a  check  for  $3,000.00!  The  best  statement 
of  not  more  than  50  words  will  receive  first  prize  of  $3,000.00.  And 
there  will  be  1519  other  prizes,  from  $1,000.00  down. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  WOMEN  LIKE 
PILLSBURY’S  BEST.  READ  THEM ! 

Then,  make  up  a  simple  statement — 50  words  or  less  —  for  Mrs.  Jones! 


You  know,  there  are  two  wonder¬ 
ful  things  about  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour. 

First,  it  is  dependable.  Wherever 
and  whenever  bought,  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  always  the  same.  This  may 
not  be  true  of  flour  made  from  only 
one  kind  of  wheat  grown  in  one 
territory.  For  when  a  new  crop  of 
wheat  from  that  territory  comes  in, 
the  quality  of  that  wheat  may  be 
different  .  .  .  and  if  so,  of  course 
the  flour  is  different!  You  are  likely 
to  have  baking  trouble.  This  can 
never  happen  with  Pillsbury’s  Best 
-—for  it  is  made  from  many  fine 
wheats,  blended  in  such  a  way  that 
the  quality  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  never 
changes ! 


Now,  here’s  the  second  advantage. 
A  flour  made  from  only  one  kind  of 
wheat  may  work  all  right  for  bread 
but  not  for  cakes  ...  or  for  biscuits 
and  not  for  bread.  But,  with 
Pillsbury’s  Best,  everything  you  bake 
turns  out  perfectly,  from  bread  to 
the  most  delicate  pastry  .  .  .  for 
the  exclusive  Pillsbury’s  Best  blend 
of  wheats  makes  a  "balanced”  flour 
that  is  exactly  right  for  all  baking! 

In  short,  Pillsbury’s  Best  helps  you 
do  the  kind  of  baking  that  wins 
compliments.  You  can  see  and  taste 
the  difference.  And  Pillsbury’s  Best 
guards  you  from  wasteful,  expensive 
baking  failures,  too!  So,  you  see, 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  not  a  luxury,  but 
actually  an  economy ! 


■*  *  ** 

AND  1517  OTHER  PRIZES 

4TH  PRIZE  $250.00  5TH  PRIZE  $100.00 
Ten  prizes  of  $50.00  .  .  .  Twenty-five  prizes  of  $10.00  .  .  .  Four  hundred 
eighty  prizes  of  $5.00  .  .  .  One  thousand  prizes  of  $2.00. 

Here’s  a  really  simple,  easy  contest  —  one  in  which  you  have  a  real 
chance  to  win!  All  you  have  to  do  is  write  down  in  everyday  language 
what  one  woman  might  say  to  another  about  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  At 
the  upper  left  are  printed  some  reasons  why  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  so  good. 

Read  these  reasons  carefully.  Then  think  back  over  all  the  good 
baking  days  you’ve  had  with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  (If  you  haven’t  tried  it, 
buy  a  bag  today  from  your  grocer  and  find  out!)  Then  imagine  a  young 
bride—  a  new  neighbor  or  a  friend— asking  you  about  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Simply  write  down  what  you’d  say  to  her.  The  sincere,  honest,  from- 
the-heart  statement  is  a  lot  more  likely  to  win  than  fancy  writing. 

Send  your  statement  in  promptly.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  December  15,  1935.  Just  think  of  the  things  you  could  do 
if  you  could  go  downtown  tomorrow  and  cash  a  check  for  $3,000.00! 

And  ...  if  you  miss  the  first  prize,  there  are  1519  other  prizes,  every 
one  worth  winning—any  one  worth  the  few  minutes  you  spend  writ¬ 
ing  this  simple,  easy  statement. 


FARM  WOMAN  WON  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  PREVIOUS  CONTEST! 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  GOODING  .  .  .  more  than  80  years  old  .  .  .  WON  $3,000.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gooding,  who  lives  with  two  daughters  on 
a  farm  in  Illinois,  won  first  prize  of  $3,000.00  in  a  previous 
Pillsbury’s  Best  contest.  She’s  glad  she  didn’t  give  up 
before  she  started!  It’s  worth  trying  ...  do  it  today! 


READ  THESE  RULES  CAREFULLY 


$3,000 
$ 1,000 
$9 00 


00 

00 

00 


1.  Simply  write  a  statement  of  not  more  than 
fifty  words,  giving  your  idea  of  what  Mrs. 
Jones  would  tell  Mrs.  Smith  about 
Pillsbury’s  Best.  You  need  not  use  the  five 
opening  words  shown  in  the  picture  un¬ 
less  you  wish.  Use  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Write  your  name  and  address  under 
your  statement. 

2.  Attach  to  your  statement  the  sack  trade¬ 
mark  clipped  from  the  recipe  folder  in  a 
bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Mail  to  Mary 
Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Contest  Department  14,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

3.  Submit  as  many  statements  as  you  like,  but 
each  must  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
trade-marks  described  in  Rule  2. 

4.  Your  entry  must  be  postmarked  before 
midnight  of  December  15,  1935. 


5.  Judges  are:  Miss  Bess  M.  Rowe  of  The 
Farmer’s  Wife,  Mrs.  Lettie  Gay  of  Parents’ 
Magazine  and  Miss  Clementine  Paddleford, 
noted  food  editor  and  writer.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  is  accepted  as  final  by  all 
entrants. 

6.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  statements 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  would 
have  the  greatest  value  in  advertising 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  No  special  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  decorated  or  fancy  entries. 

7.  Each  winner  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  or  her  prize-winning  statement,  photo¬ 
graph,  name  and  address  in  published  or 
radio  announcements.  No  entries  will  be 
returned. 

8.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case 
of  ties. 

9.  This  contest  is  open  to  everybody  except 
employees  of  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company  or  its  advertising  agency,  and 
their  families. 
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By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


SOME  half  dozen  or  more  years 
ago  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
T  tried  (and  necessarily  in  barest  out¬ 
line)  to  tell  the  story  of  those  grave 
agricultural  disorders  which  troubled 
several  counties  of  eastern  New  York 
between  1839  and  1846  and  which  are 
still  remembered  and  spoken  of  as  the 
Anti-Rent' or  Helderburg  War.  In 
essence  the  Anti-rent  agitation  was  a 
great  popular  protest  against  a  system 
of  land  tenure  which  had  grown  up 
especially  in  those  counties  which 
were  a  part  of  old  Dutch  and 
Colonial  New  York.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  these  Patroon  and 
Manorial  grants  were  an  effort 
to  re-erect  here  in  America  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe  and 
that  just  at  a  time  when  in  the 
Old  World  feudalism  was  falling 
to  pieces  and  giving  place  to 
more  modern  conceptions  of 
human  and  property  rights.  The 
abolition  of  this  thoroughly  en¬ 
trenched  system  was  brought 
about  only  after  several  years  of 
great  public  agitatiop,  turmoil 
and  excitement  with  many 
clashes  between  the  anti-renters 
and  the  forces  of  the  law. 

The  final  culmination  of  these 
disorders  was  the  murder  in 
Delaware  County  of  Under- 
Sheriff  Steele  while  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  official  duties  and 
because  the  tale  is  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  knowledge  and 
memory  of  men  I  propose  to  re¬ 
tell  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  _______ 

present  generation.  I  do  this 
with  a  note  of  apology  because  I  hold  that  the 
average  gang  murder  such  as  occurs  so  fre¬ 
quently  today  is  a  sordid  happening  that  hard¬ 
ly  deserves  headlines  in  the  press ;  but  the 
lurid  story  of  Sheriff  Steele  had  a  very  direct 
agricultural  connection  and  the  responsibility 
must  be  shared  by  many  men,  some  of  whom 
in  the  usual  relations  of  life  were  peaceful, 
law-abiding,  church-going  tillers  of  the  soil. 
There  is  not  space  available  to  here  discuss 


Above:  This  somewhat  imaginary  painting  oi  the  murder  of 
Sheriff  Steele  hangs  on  the  wall  ot  the  Delhi  Library  and  is 
reproduced  by  permission.  Left:  After  much  searching,  I  found 
this  monument  to  Sheriff  Steele  in  the  Delhi  Cemetery. 


the  events  leading  up  to  the 
widespread  agitation  against 
these  ancient  rentals.  The 
movement  began  in  1839  in 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  fire  of  resistance 
eventually  over-spread  all 
those  regions  where  this  pe¬ 
culiar  system  of  land  tenure 
prevailed.  What  it  amounted 
to  was  that  for  a  half  dozen 
years  we  had  here  in  these  old 
eastern  New  York  counties  a 
condition  of  turmoil  and  ex¬ 
citement  that  had  in  it  much 
of  the  characteristics  of  a 
Civil  War.  There  are  avail¬ 
able  several  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  events  of  the  story  of 
Steele’s  death.  Best  of  course  are  the  minutes 
of  the  long  drawn  out  trial  and  the  reports  of 
it  as  published  in  the  Delaware  County  Gazet¬ 
te.  The  State  Library  at  Albany  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  collection  of  clippings  and  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  anti-rent  troubles.  There  are 
at  least  three  Delaware  County  histories,  all  of 
which  hqye  given  considerable  space  to  the 
matter. 


On  one  of  those 
particularly  beautiful 
September  days  just 
past,  I  drove  over  in¬ 
to  Delaware  County 
to  visit  scenes  already 
fairly  familiar  to  me 
and  to  get,  if  possible, 
the  feel  of  that  day 
ninety  years  ago,  the 
bloody  outcome  o  f 
which  shocked  a  great 
countryside. 

It  seemed  that  the 
logical  procedure  was 
first  to  visit  the  grave 
of  the  victim,  Steele, 
who  lies  buried  in  the 
Delhi  Cemetery.  It  is 
strange  but  true  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find 
the  grave  of  this  man  who  three  generations 
ago  was  buried  under  circumstances  which 
must  have  given  to  his  burial  place  the  great¬ 
est  possible  publicity.  His  stone  crowns  the 
top  of  the  highest  knoll  in  the  cemetery  and  is 
of  course  in  the  old  part  of' the  cemetery  where 
people  were  being  buried  at  this  rather  early 
date.  I  take  it  that  Steele  belonged  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  family.  He  was  in  his  first 
prime — thirty-six  years  old  when  he  died.  Cut 
into  the  marble  and  somewhat  etched  and 
blurred  by  the  storms  and  suns  of  ninety  years 
you  may  read  the  outlines  of  his  story. 

OSMAN  N.  STEELE 
BORN  AT  WALTON,  AUGUST  16,  1809 
WAS  MURDERED  AT  ANDES 
WHILE  IN  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  DUTY 
AS  UNDER  SHERIFF 
AUGUST  7,  1845 

BY  AN  ORGANIZED  BAND  OF  MEN 
DISGUISED  AS  INDIANS. 


THIS  MONUMENT 
IS  ERECTED  AS  A  TESTIMONIAL 
TO  HIS  FAITHFULNESS  AND  BRAVERY 
AS  AN  OFFICER 
AND  WORTH  AS  A  CITIZEN. 

Frotfi  Delhi  we  drove  up  the  valley  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Delaware  and  over  the  hill  to  the  village  of 
Andes  where  we  picked  up  Mr.  Edward  Turn- 
bull.  Born  here  seventy  ( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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INVENTION 


doubles 

FOREIGN 

RECEPTION! 


New  1936  Battery-Operated 


.  .  .  First  Choice  for  Christmas  1 


Battery-Operated  Philcos  $AQ-95 
for  American  Broadcasts  up 


IVE  a  Philco  and  you 
give  the  leader  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  value  .  .  .  and  the 
only  radio  with  an  automatic 
Built-in  Aerial  Tuning  System 
— the  amazing  new  Philco  in¬ 
vention  that  doubles  the  for¬ 
eign  stations  you  can  get  and 
enjoy!  And,  of  course,  mar¬ 
velous  reception  of  American 
broadcasts.  Finer  Tone, 
greater  Power,  more  Quality 
Features  and  the  Lowest  Cost 
battery-set  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  radio! 

LIBERAL 
TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE 

* 

HOLIDAY 
TERMS 


O  b  4  3  X 

Finest  battery-operated 
radio  ever  built !  Covers 
every  broadcast  ser¬ 
vice.  Latest  features, 
including  long-life  A 
Power  Unit  and  “Plu<r- 
in”B  and  C  Power  Unit 
with  one  simple  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  o  n.  Beautiful 
hand-rubbed  cabinet. 
Complete  with  bat¬ 
teries  and  Built-in 
Aerial  Tuning  $1  AC 
System  .  .  . 


ad.  Latest 

features,  including  long-life  A  power  Unit  and 
“Plug-in”  B  and  C  Power  Unit  with  one  simple  con¬ 
nection.  Newly  designed  Baby  Grand  cabinet  of 
beautifully  figured  Walnut.  Complete  with  bat¬ 
teries  and  Built-in  Aerial  Tuning  System. 


PHI  I  CO  6  2  3  F  A  full-sized,  floor- 
type  Console  with  all  the  performance 
features  of  the  623B.  Marvelous  For¬ 
eign  and  American  reception.  Rich- 
toned  cabinet  with  handsome  Butt 
Walnut  panel.  Complete  with  batteries 
and  Built-in  Aerial  Tuning  System. 


See  Your  Local  PHILCO  Dealer  or  Write  Your  Nearest  Distributor 


AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO. 

1214  Elm  St.,  Manchester.  N.  H. 
BEAUCAIRE,  INC. 

228  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

359  State  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

W.  BERGMAN  CO. 

Oak  and  Eagle  Sts.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

THE  G.  S.  BLODGETT  CO.,  INC. 

190  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

BROOME  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 

221  Washington  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y, 
CRESSEY  &  ALLEN 

123  Middle  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

KELLER  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

174  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

336  Columbus  Ave..  Springfield.  Mass. 


MORY  SALES  CORP. 

156  Brewery  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

M.  P.  MYERS  &.  CO..  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  40,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PHILCO  DISTRIBUTORS 

17  Lyman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHILCO  RADIO  A  TELEVISION  CORP.  OF  N.Y 
254  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

393  Central  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

829  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS.,  INC. 

280  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

27  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

1113  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


There’s  a  Philco  for  every  purse  and 
purpose  -  Battery,  32-Volt,  All-Electric 
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Grange  States  Position 
on  Important  Questions 

By  SKEFF 


LOUIS  J.  TABER  again  heads  the 
National  Grange,  being  elected 
practically  unanimously  for  his  seventh 
two-year  term.  This  vote  continues  in 
office  the  dean  of  national  farm  organ¬ 
ization  heads  and  reflects  confidence  of 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  New  York  State 
Grange  Master  was  re-elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  This  committee 
functions  for  the  Grange  between  ses¬ 
sions. 

David  H.  Agans,  New  Jersey,  was 
returned  to  office  as  overseer,  second 
ranking  office. 

Other  officers  are:  Lecturer,  James 
C.  Farmer,  New  Hampshire;  steward 
John  G.  McKee,  Indiana;  assistant 
steward,  J.  A.  Boak,  Pennsylvania; 
chaplain,  Harry  B.  Crawford,  Maine; 
treasurer,  Robert  P.  Robinson,  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  secretary,  Harry 
A.  Caton,  Ohio;  gate¬ 
keeper,  Fred  K.  Willson, 

Minnesota;  Ceres,  Mrs. 

Marguerite  H.  Dietz, 

Nebraska;  Pomona,  Mrs. 

D.  B.  Anderson,  South 
Carolina;  Flora,  Mrs. 

Emma  R.  Ihde;  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  lady  assistant  stew¬ 
ard,  Mrs.  Ervin  E.  King, 

Washington. 

Ohio  was  picked  as 
the  scene  of  next  year’s 
convention.  Walter  F. 

Kirk,  State  Master, 
promised  a  class  of  5,000 
candidates  to  receive  the 
seventh  degree.  The  con¬ 
vention  city  will  be  pick¬ 
ed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Columbus  is  said 
to  be  favored  because  of  central  loca¬ 
tion. 

Secretary  Caton  reported  during  the 
past  year  Grange  had  gained  about 
33,000  members.  Mr.  Taber  referred  to 
it  as  being  the  largest  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “dues-paying  members  in  the 
world.”  This  drew  the  added  comment 
of  Mr.  Freestone  that  the  New  York 
State  Grange  with  its  135,000  members 
was  the  next  largest  organization  of 
farmers  with  dues  in  the  world. 

While  the  Grange  was  in  session  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
became  effective.  It  was  recalled  that 
when  large  sections  of  the  American 
public  opposed  separation  the  Grange, 
seven  years  ago  at  its  Seattle  meeting, 
declared  for  independence.  It  reiterated 
the  demand  every  year,  pointing  out 
that  the  American  farmer  was  facing 
unfair  competition  from  farm  products 
produced  by  cheap  Filipino  Jabor.  With 
independence  a  fact,  Mr.  Taber  said: 
“Thus  does  the  Grange  help  to  mould 
public  opinion.” 

Announcement  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  was 
made  during  the  session  and  evoked 
bitter  comment.  The  Grange  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  condemned  the  treaty  and 
one  pending  with  the  Netherlands  as 
being  injurious  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

After  turning  thumbs  down  on  the 
administration’s  trade  treaties,  :he 
delegates  by  unanimous  resolution 
favored  an  excise  tax  of  five  cents  a 
pound  on  butter  substitutes.  The  re¬ 
solution  declared  that  real  and  personal 
property  used  in  the  production  of  but¬ 
ter  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven 
cents  for  each  pound  of  butter. 

The  essential  step  toward  solving 
problems  of  farmers  is  by  co-operation, 
the  Grange  declared  in  adopting  the  re¬ 
port  of  its  committee  on  co-operation. 
“As  economic  conditions  become  more 
and  more  complex,  and  as  agriculture 
becomes  more  and  more  specialized, 


necessity  for  co-operation  beco.nes  all 
the  more  apparent.” 

It  laid  down  a  pattern  for.  co-opera¬ 
tives,  with  18  rules:  Sufficient  interest 
in  district  to  assure  success,  adequate 
capital  to  start,  assured  volume,  pro¬ 
ducer  owned  and  controlled,  member¬ 
ship  fee,  confine  operations  to  principle 
commodities  needed  in  production  of 
crops  in  community,  one  man-one  vote, 
good  management,  sell  and  buy  for 
cash,  sell  at  competitive  prices,  uni¬ 
form  accounting  system,  limit  interest 
on  stock,  set  up  adequate  reserves,  pay 
back  earnings  on  patronage  basis,  de¬ 
centralized  control,  decentralized  ad¬ 
ministration,  operate  for  service  and 
not  for  profit,  talk  and  live  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Frankly  admitting  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  program  “had  helped  farmers  in 
many  sections,”  National  Grange  force¬ 
fully  declared  many 
changes  were  needed  to 
change  it  from  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  a  “long-term, 
permanent,  economically 
sound  program.”  Chief 
among  changes  recom¬ 
mended  was  to  give 
farmers  more  control 
and  eliminate  bureau¬ 
cratic  methods.  Acreage 
as  a  basis  for  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  was  de¬ 
clared  unsound,  and  in 
its'  place  Grange  would 
substitute  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Some  of  the  southern 
and  western  delegates 
introduced  r  e  s  o  1  u  - 
tions  which  gave  un¬ 
limited  commendation  to  the  AAA. 
Eastern  delegates  could  not  go  along. 
David  H.  Agans,  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  Master,  stated  his  state  pro¬ 
duced  a  hundred  million  dollars  in 
crops  annually,  had  paid  millions  in 
processing  taxes  and  received  a  few 
thousands  in  benefit  payments. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  New  York  Master, 
took  same  attitude.  He  said  farmers 
in  his  state  had  suffered  under  control 
programs  which  gave  all  the  benefits 
to  other  sections.  All  of  these  conflict¬ 
ing  views  were  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  agriculture,  representative  of 
all  sections.  It  included  C.  C.  Cogswell, 
Kansas,  chairman;  Ralph  W.  Moore, 
Texas;  H.  B.  Crawford,  Maine;  Mrs. 
Tillie  K.  Boak,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Teresa  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mrs.  Maybell  King,  Washington. 

A  managed  currency,  with  the  dollar 
stabilized  at  an  average  of  1921-1929 
prices  was  declared  essential  for  na¬ 
tional  welfare.  Issuance  by  the  federal 
treasury  of  three  billion  dollars  in  non¬ 
interest  bearing  notes  was  urged.  Four 
per  cent  of  these  would  be  retired  an¬ 
nually.  “The  government’s  promise  to 
pay  is  just  as  good  on  a  treasury  note 
as  on  a  bond,”  the  resolution  cited. 

Another  resolution  asked  Congress 
to  again  assume  power  of  issuing 
money.  Approval  was  given  to  'deposit 
insurance  and  extension  of  postal  sav¬ 
ings  asked,  but  Grange  turned  thumbs 
down  on  government  owned  banks.  It 
urged  that  farm  borrowers  be  given 
right  to  name  the  majority  of  lana 
bank  directors,  as  provided  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  farm  loan  act  until  amended  in  the 
banking  act  of  1933.  It  also  urged  that 
Farm  Credit  officials  be  protected 
against  arbitrary  discharge  from  their 
positions. 

A  resolution  by  Fred  Freestone  was 
adopted  urging  amendment  of  the  farm 
credit  rules  to  permit  loans  on  Grange 
halls.  "This  would  be  a  great  help  to 

( Continued  on  Page  15). 


Fred  Freestone,  Master  of  New 
York  State  Grange,  was  re¬ 
elected  a  member  of  National 
Grange  Executive  Committee. 
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No  better  "Than 

Her  Udder 


REGARDLESS  of  her  body  conformation,  a 
dairy  cow  with  a  poor  udder  is  a  poor  cow. 
I  have  had  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  to  me  in  our  own  herd. 
But  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  udder.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  illustrate  the  type  of  udder  that  I 
prefer  and  tell  why  I  prefer  it. 

The  udder  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the 
circle  is  close  to  my  ideal  for  a  heifer.  It  is  nice¬ 
ly  balanced,  has  great  length,  is  neatly  and  firmly 
attached  in  both  front  and  rear,  and  is  held  up 
close  to  the  body.  While  it  is  not  a  tremendously 
large  udder,  good  length  and  width  give  it  plenty 
of  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  consider  an 
extremely  large  udder  on  a  heifer  a  rather  seri¬ 
ous  fault.  Show  me  a  heifer  with  such  an  udder 
and  I  will  show  you,  if  she  lasts  that  long,  an 
aged  cow  with  an  udder  badly  out  of  shape. 

The  rear  view  of  the  udder  shown  at  the  top 
(No.  i)  is  my  ideal.  I  call  your  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  excellent  width  and  the  unusual 
strength  of  attachment.  The  side  view  (No.  2) 
of  the  same  udder  is  presented  at  the  top  right. 
Study  the  strength  of  attachment  of  the  fore 
udder.  Now  note  that  the  floor  of  the  udder  is 
well  above  the  hock.  This  fact  is  of  particular 
significance  to  me  because  it  means  that  the  udder 
is  not  nearly  as  likely  to  be  injured  as  one  in 
which  the  floor  hangs  down  low.  In  other  words, 
this  udder  is  up  out  of  the  way. 

This  udder  attracts  the  attention  of  few  visi¬ 


tors  simply  because  it  appears 
small  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  fact  that  this  cow  was 
milking  120  pounds  a  day 
when  these  pictures  were 
made  is  evidence  that  it  has 
plenty  of  capacity. 

The  external  size  of  an  ud¬ 
der  does  not  determine  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  —  a  fact  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked.  An  udder 
may  be  large  simply  because 
it  is  filled  with  connective  or 
fatty  tissue.  Such  a  meaty 
udder  is  large  after  it  has 
been  milked,  is  hard  to  milk  dry  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  experience,  is  more  subject  to  vari¬ 
ous  udder  troubles.  This  inactive  tissue  only 
adds  weight  to  the  udder  and  increases  the 
tendency  to  break  away  from  the  body  with  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

Illustration  Number  3  is  the  rear  view  of  the 
udder  of  the  first  place  aged  cow  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  several  years  ago.  Compare  it 
with  the  rear  udder  just  discussed  and  note  the 
great  difference  in  width  as  well  as  strength  of 
rear  attachment.  Now  look  at  the  side  view 
(No.  4)  of  this  same  udder  and  you  will  see 
that  the  rear  udder  has  settled  below  the  level 
of  the  fore  udder.  You  may  say  that  this  is  of 
little  importance,  which  would  be  true  if  it  had 


stopped  at  this  point.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  not  stop  at  this 
point  and  this  cow’s  useful¬ 
ness  was  over  when  she  was 
still  relatively  young. 

Illustration  Number  5  is  a 
picture  of  a  rear  udder  of  a 
second  calf  heifer  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  I  criticize  this  udder 
very  severely  because  it  is  too 
deep,  that  is,  it  hangs  down 
in  her  way.  The  odds  are  against  this  udder 
lasting  three  more  lactation  periods. 

The  picture  labelled  No.  6  is  an  udder  that 
carries  practically  all  of  the  faults  discussed.  It 
is  poorly  attached,  hangs  too  low,  is  unnecessarily 
large,  and  is  meaty. 

The  performance  of  this  heifer  definitely 
illustrates  the  importance  of  good  udders.  With 
first  calf  this  heifer  made  the  silver  medal. 
She  started  off  strong  with  second  calf  but  fail¬ 
ed  to  improve  her  first  lacation  record.  She  is 
now  in  her  third  lactation  period  and  is  milking 
about  15  pounds  per  day  less  than  she  produced 
with  first  calf.  At  best  this  heifer  will  not  last 
more  than  two  more  lactations  and  her  produc¬ 
tion  from  now  on  is  likely  to  be  very  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


GOOD  UDDERS  are  associated  with: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


High  production  year  after  year. 
Wearing  or  lasting  qualities. 
Disease  resistance. 

Ease  of  milking. 

Sale  value  of  cow. 
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Great  Things  Are  Simple 

T  is  said  that  the  three  greatest  master- 
A  pieces  in  literature  are  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  and  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address.  Incidentally,  recall  their  wording: 
Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
he  Thy  name. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  tv  ant. 
Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago. 

“Not  a  three-syllable  word  in  them ;  hardly 
any  two-syllable  words.  All  the  greatest  things 
in  human  life  are  one-syllable  things — love,  joy, 
hope,  home,  child,  wife,  trust,  faith,  God.  All 
great  things  are  simple  !” 

Some  Things  We  Must  Do 

OF  all  the  hundreds  of  sure  fire  remedies  sug¬ 
gested  for  restoring  prosperity,  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  is  the  most  concise,  sensible  summing-up 
of  fundamental  principles.  It  was  written  by  V. 
A.  Fogg,  well-known  to  thousands  of  New  York 
farm  folks : 

“i.  Establish  the  commodity  dollar. 

2.  Keep  tariffs  at  the  minimum. 

(a)  I’ll  bank  on  the  South  producing  cot¬ 
ton  as  cheap  as  Brazil  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  same  applies  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties  either  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined. 

3.  Take  off  from  relief  folks  that  won’t  work. 

Take  politics  out  of  relief. 

4.  Make  the  Civil  Service  System  work.  Make 
government  posts  a  career  and  not  a  plum. 

5.  Stop  reclaiming  land  until  there  is  a  need 
for  it. 

6.  Establish  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  and  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget. 

7.  Let  railroads  compete.  If  they  live  they  will 
do  a  better  job  cheaper.  If  they  don’t,  trucks 
or  air  lines  will. 

8.  Establish  a  court  system  for  labor  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  outlaw  strikes. 

9.  Establish  birth  control  for  criminals  and 
mental  and  physical  defectives. 

10.  Deport  all  alien  criminals,  alien  folks  on  re¬ 
lief  that  won’t  work,  etc. 

11.  Favor  consolidation  of  government  agen¬ 
cies,  county  management,  etc. 

“Such  a  program  would  give  capital  confidence. 
Capital  would  be  invested  and  put  to  work  more 
effectively  than  by  State  and  Federal  projects. 
Men  are  at  present  both  afraid  to  invest  or  bor¬ 
row  for  fear  of  being  taxed  beyond  their  ability 
to  pay.  They  are  also  afraid  of  government  in¬ 
terference  to  the  point  of  ‘It  isn’t  worth  the 
trouble —  I’ll  be  doing  all  the  work,  take  all  the 
risk,  and  the  government  get  all  the  profit.’  Such 
a  program  would  hearten  consumption  enough  to 
encourage  eating  and  living  beyond  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  that  would  increase  the 
farm  income  of  the  efficient  farmer.” 

Impossible  to  Own  Property 

E  heard  a  speaker  a  few  days  ago  defend¬ 
ing  high  taxes.  He  recalled  the  old  days 
when  farmers  used  to  work  out  their  poll  tax  on 
the  roads,  and  pointed  out  what  poor  roads  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  practice.  “To  be  sure,”  said  he, 
“taxes  were  low  25  or  50  years  ago,  but  no  one 
in  these  times  would  be  satisfied  with  the  kind 
of  public  service  which  resulted  from  such  a  low 
tax  rate.” 

The  point  was  made  also  that  taxes  are  the 
result  of  public  demand ;  that  we,  the  people, 
are  getting  what  we  asked  for  in  public  service 
and  therefore  should  be  willing  to  pay. 

Now,  that  is  all  very  true  but  there  are  limits, 
and  they  have  been  reached  with  the  present  tax 
situation.  Perhaps  in  the  old  days  there  was  ex¬ 
treme  lack  of  public  service,  but  we  have  now 


swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  resulting  in  a 
mounting  tax  rate  which,  if  not  controlled,  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  individual  to  own  pro¬ 
perty,  particularly  real  estate.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  in  high  government  spending  until  business 
and  taxpayers  can  catch  up.  When  a  good  farm¬ 
er  wants  to  buy  a  new  tool  he  waits  until  he  can 
afford  it,  no  matter  how  badly  he  wants  it.  The 
same  principle  should  be  applied  by  government. 

Thirty  Years  on  the  R.D. 

RIEND  George  Andrews,  of  Berkshire,  N. 
Y.,  has  just  completed  thirty  years  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  day  service  as  the  Rural  Mail  Car¬ 
rier  on  route  number  3.  In  that  thirty  years, 
George  has  driven  about  the  equivalent  of  the 
distance  around  the  world,  and  most  of  his  driv¬ 
ing  has  been  done  with  horses  on  dirt  roads,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  weather  that  this  Northeast 
country  treats  us  to.  At  each  mail  box,  he  has 
stopped  daily,  delivered  mail,  perhaps  picked  out 
pennies  for  stamps- — sometimes  with  fingers 
stiffened  by  the  cold ;  and  always  with  a  cheerful 
word  of  greeting  to  his  many  friends  along  the 
way. 

It  is  natural  to  find  a  little  fault  sometimes  if 
the  mail  is  late,  or  if  some  paper  or  letter  doesn’t 
come  just  when  we  think  it  should.  But  the  R.  D. 
service  is  just  about  the  best  job  Uncle  Sam  ever 
did  for  rural  people.  If  you  doubt  that,  think 
back  to  the  days,  not  so  long  ago  either,  when 
we  who  lived  in  the  country  got  our  mail  by  go¬ 
ing  after  it  ourselves  once  a  week  or  so. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  R.  D.  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  good  is  that  the  large  majority  of  car¬ 
riers  are  like'  George  Andrews — faithful  to  their 
job.  No  matter  what  happens  or  what  the  weather 
may  be — wind,  rain,  snow,  or  flood — the  United 
States  mail  must  go  through. 

A  Lot  of  Vinegar 

IDING  in  the  country  the  other  afternoon, 
we  were  rather  amused  to  see  standing  in  a 
farmyard  six  large  barrels  of  sweet  cider  just 
back  from  the  cider  mill.  Stopping  a  moment 
to  visit  with  the  farmer,  we  said  to  him :  “What 
in  the  world  will  you  do  with  so  much  cider?” 
“Use  it  for  vinegar,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  Then 
we  changed  the  subject,  but  we  couldn’t  help  but 
think  that  six  big  barrels  of  cider  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  vinegar! 

A  Smoked  Ham  Story 

AD  used  to  tell  how  when  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War  he  and  some  of  his  com¬ 
rades  went  out  into  the  Virginia  farm  country 
to  forage  for  supplies.  In  back  of  one  old  South¬ 
ern  farm  house  they  found  a  smoke-house  full 
of  fine  hams,  smoking  over  the  corn  cobs.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  stringing  the  hams  across  the 
backs  of  the  horses  when  a  squad  of  cavalry 
came  charging  down  the  road,  squealing  their 
bloodcurdling  rebel  y^ell.  Dad  and  the  other 
Union  soldiers  went  away  from  there  fast,  and 
stood  not  on  the  order  of  their  going.  With  every 
jump  of  their  horses,  the  hams  bobbed  up  and 
down,  till  finally  in  desperation,  and  with  great 
regret,  the  boys  had  to  cut  the  hams  loose. 

The  pursuing  Confederates  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  hams  go  to  waste,  and  while  they  stop¬ 
ped  to  gather  them,  the  Union  boys  got  away. 

We  know  just  how  those  boys  felt  when  they 
had  to  let  those  good  smoked  hams  go.  We 
haven’t  had  any  real  corn  cob  smoked  ham  in  a 
dog’s  age.  You  just  can’t  buy  that  kind  of  ham 
any  more.  Years  ago  a  farm  without  a  smoke¬ 
house  was  rare  indeed,  but  in  the  march  of  our 
so-called  civilization  most  of  them  have  disap¬ 
peared. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  recommended  by  the 


Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture  for 
curing  hams.  Make  a  mixture  of  eight  pounds 
of  salt,  three  pounds  brown  sugar,  and  three 
pounds  saltpeter,  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
of  this  mixture  per  pound  of  meat,  or  six  and 
one-half  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  fresh  meat.  Use  the  same  amount  for 
either  brine-cured  or  dry-cured  hams.  Age  for 
thirty  days  in  order  to  distribute  well  the  salt 
throughout  the  hams. 

The  Curse  of  Land  Speculation 

“Sometimes  I  think  land  speculation  is  a  plague 
more  terrible  than  drought  or  insect  pests,  and  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  war  itself.  With  it  go  high  taxes, 
thoughts  of  moving  to  California,  and  delusions  of 
grandeur.  It  has  been  16  years  since  the  last  land 
disaster  hit  us,  and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to 
recover.  Doubtless  farm  land  will  be  and  should  be 
somewhat  higher  in  price  than  it  is  today.  But  if 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  land  boom  comes  during 
the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  men  on  the  land 
will  be  the  ones  ultimately  to  suffer.  Unusually  high 
land  values  never  did  help  real  farmers.  ' 

“There  must  be  many  in  this  audience  who  will 
automatically  recall  the  years  between  1910  and 
1920.  Here  in  the  East,  land  values  increased  only 
about  40  per  cent,  but  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the 
cotton  South  they  increased  by  100  and  150  per  cent. 
What  escaped  notice  at  the  time,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  farmers  were  also  doubling  and  trebling 
their  interest  and  tax  load.  Wrhen  prices  are  on  the 
up-grade,  it  is  so  easy  for  farmers  not  only  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  land,  but  also  to  join  with 
their  town  and  city  neighbors  in  voting  for  many 
proposals  which  increase  local  taxes.  Federal  taxes 
have  very  little  direct  effect  on  farmers,  but  the 
local  taxes  have  an  enormous  interest  for  farmers. 
We  have  all  noticed  how  rapidly  they  go  up  when 
farm  land  values  are  raised,  and  continue  to  go  up 
even  after  land  values  have  dropped.” 

THE  above  is  taken  from  a  speech  made  re¬ 
cently  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace  at  Schenectady,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  General  Electric  Station 
WGY  farm  broadcasting  program. 

Every  farmer  who  has  thought  about  this 
subject  knows  that  Secretary  Wallace  is  right 
in  what  he  says  about  the  curse  of  land  specu¬ 
lation.  That,  together  with  the  dishonest  dol¬ 
lar,  caused  the  worst  period  of  hard  times  that 
America  has  ever  seen. 

As  Secretary  Wallace  says,  speculation  in  east¬ 
ern  farm  land  has  not  been  as  bad  as  it  was  in 
the  West,  but  it  is  bad  enough.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  a  farmer  friend  of  ours  gave  up  a  farm  to 
the  mortgage-holder.  This  farmer  agreed,  some 
years  ago,  to  pay  twice  what  the  farm  was  ever 
worth.  He  put  his  lifetime  savings  in  the  down 
payment.  Now,  after  years  of  hard  labor  and 
fairly  good  management,  he  starts  entirely  anew 
without  a  cent  to  his  name,  simply  because  he 
made  the  mistake  of  paying  more  for  his  farm 
than  the  income  from  it  could  ever  justify  even 
in  good  times. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

F  your  wife  cannot  drive,  I  highly  recommend 
the  following  directions  as  a  first  lesson.  I 
tried  giving  them,  so  1  know  from  experience — 
sad  experience : 

“Now  we’re  all  set.  Just  turn  the  jigger  over 
and  push  on  the  hickey  with  your  left  hand  and 
pull  down  on  the  other  little  jim-crack  with  your 
right,  then  press  down  the  doodad  with  your 
foot  and  pull  the  thingumbob  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  it  starts  you  push  down  on  the  doo- 
funny  with  your  left  foot  and  yank  the-  umpty- 
diddy  back,  then  let  up  on  the  foot  dingus  and 
put  your  other  foot  on  the  hickey-madoodle ;  and 
don’t  forget  to  push  down  on  the  hootnanny 
every  time  you  move  the  whatyoumaycallit,  and 
you’ll  be  hunky-dorey,  see?” 
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These  Men  Cooks  Claim 


They  Would  Not  Starve 


N' 


'OT  in  a  long  time 
have  we  had  so  much 
fun  as  we  have  had  in 
reading  the  letters  which 
have  been  pouring  in  from  men  who  boast  that 
they  are  good  cooks  and  have  sent  along  their 
recipes  to  prove  it.  We  have  not  tested  any  of 
these  recipes,  as  we  do  those  which  we  print  in 
the  Home  Department  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  We  leave  it  to  you  to  try  them  and  see 
whether  or  not  these  mens’  estimate  of  their 
cooking  ability  is  correct,  but  they  have  made  all 
of  us  here  very  hungry.  Let  us  know  if  you 
like  these  and  we’ll  print  some  more. 

Morning ,  Noon  and  Night 

Here  is  one  of  my  preferred  recipes,  which  I 
think  is  specially  good  for  us  farmers  when  potatoes 
are  so  cheap: 

Potato  Pancakes 

6  raw  potatoes  3  tbsp.  flour 

1  egg  salt  to  taste 

Grate  potatoes  on  a  medium  grater.  Add  flour, 
salt,  and  egg.  Mix  all  together.  Drop  mixture  by 
tablespoonful  into  some  hot  grease  in  a  frying  pan 
and  fry  until  nice  and  brown.  Serve  with  butter 
and  syrup.  Oh  boy!  what  a  pancake.  What  a  treat 
with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee!  I  can  eat  this  morning, 
noon,  and  night  and  two  other  times  be¬ 
sides. — K.  W.  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul  Started  It 

Most  wonderful  cooks  of  the  male  per¬ 
suasion  are  single.  Probably  that  is  one 
reason  we  can  cook.  St.  Paul  himself  had 
a  habit  of  messing  around  the  cook  stove. 

When  it  comes  to  chicken  and  biscuits  I 
refer  you  to  my  friends  of  either  gender: 

Chicken  and  Biscuits 

Cool  a  young  6  lb.  rooster  thoroughly 
in  running  water  after  cutting  rooster  up. 

That  soaks  the  blood  out.  Let  it  boil 
furiously  till  nearly  done.  Then  simmer  until  real 
tender.  Add  butter  to  just  the  right  amount  of 
water  to  make  plenty  of  gravy,  and  use  enough  salt 
and  pepper.  For  biscuits,  I  follow  recipe  in  the 
Orange  Judd  cook  book:  1  qt.  sifted  flour,  add  3  tsp. 
baking  powder.  As  George  Rector  would  say,  toss 
in  a  little  salt.  Add  1  cup  rich  sweet  cream  and 
milk,  enough  to  make  a  dough  of  proper  consistency. 
Don’t  knead.  Just  stir  and  drop  in  pan  greased  with 
bacon  fat.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  split  and  pour  gravy 
over  them. — B.  W.  C.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Spaghetti  That  is  Spaghetti! 

There  is  one  dish  I  am  master  in  preparing.  Of 
course  you  would  have  to  taste  it  to  believe  me.  That 
dish  is  spaghetti,  and  among  the  things  I  use  for 
flavoring  is  garlic.  (Now  you  know  my  nationality). 
To  serve  5,  take  1  green  pepper,  2  onions,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  garlic.  Chop  into  small  bits  and  put  in  pan, 
adding  3  tsp.  of  tomato  paste  and  a  lump  of  but¬ 
ter.  Fry  until  pepper  and  onions  are  tender.  Boil 
one  pound  of  spaghetti  in  slightly  salted  water  for 
about  15  min.,  then  drain.  Pour  the  fried  mixture 
over  it  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Mix  be¬ 
fore  serving.  If  you  have  any  appetite  at  all,  you 
should  relish  this,  garlic  and  all! — A.  S.,  Grand 
Gorge,  N.  Y. 

Try  This  at  Your  Own  Risk 

Talking  about  good  cooks,  I  have  to  hand  it  to 
my  friend  McLendon.  We  happened  to  meet  in  the 
market  one  day  and  McLendon  persuaded  me  to 
go  home  with  him.  After  reaching  his  home,  I 
learned  his  wife  was  sick.  Mac  did  not  tell  me 
of  this  and  I  felt  like  leaving  right  away,  but  Mac 
only  laughed  and  said,  “Don’t  go.  I’m  a  first  rate 
cook.” 

I’ll  never  forget  that  day  as  long  as  I  live. 
Mac  had  bought  oysters  to  make  soup  for  his  wife. 


It  seems  she  had  just  had  an  operation.  Well,  Mac 
made  the  soup  and  somehow  he  doubled  the  dose 
of  pepper.  The  consequence  was  Mrs.  McLendon 
was  taken  with  the  hiccups  and  nearly  died.  She 
always  claimed  Mac  tried  to  kill  her. 

I  won’t  give  you  Mac’s  oyster  soup  recipe,  but 
here  is  his  favorite  dish: 

1  quart  canned  sauerkraut.  Add  a  little  water. 
Cook  about  a  half  hour.  Fry  6  porkchops  until 
done.  Take  the  drippings  and  about  %  tbsp.  butter. 
Pour  on  the  sauerkraut.  Lay  chops  on  sauerkraut 
and  bake  about  20  min. — G.  C.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

This  is  for  “HE”  Men 

If  you  want  a  dish  that  will  stick  to  your  ribs 
till  the  cows  come  home,  and  that  will  take  care  of 
the  business  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw  all  afternoon, 
try  this  one  as  prepared  by  a  native  Mexican  chef: 

Chili  Con  Came 


4  tbsp.  lard 
1  cup  chopped  celery 
1  cup  chopped  onions 
1  green  pepper  chopped 
(optional) 


1  lb.  round  steak  diced 

2  cups  cooked  red  kidney  beans 
2  tsp.  salt 

1  tbsp.  chili  powder  (accept  no 
substitute) 


Dad  wrestling  with 
the  men  a  question . 


Put  lard  in  large  iron  skillet.  When  it  smokes, 
add  onions,  celery  and  green  pepper.  Fry  until 
brown.  Add  round  steak  and  chili  powder.  Cover 
with  water  and  simmer  until  tender  with  skillet 
covered.  Then  add  beans  and  salt.  Thicken  with  a 
little  flour  if  desired. 

And  here’s  a  tip  on  coffee  from  an  old 
coffee  blender.  Go  to  store  where  they  roast 
their  own  coffee  and  ask  for  straight  Bogota. 
You  will  get  a  pleasant  surprise. 

— E.  N.  W.,  McKean,  Pa. 

Good  Old  Standby 

When  my  wife  is  away,  I  cook  real  often 
an  old  fashioned  boiled  dinner.  I  take  about 
one  pound  of  salt  pork,  cook  it  nearly  done, 
then  put  in  two  small  heads  of  cabbage  cut 
in  quarters,  seven  or  eight  carrots  (not  too 
large),  three  medium  sized  turnips,  and  about 
four  or  five  beets.  I  cook  the  beets  separ¬ 
ately  in  salt  water  so  as  not  to  colpr  the  other  vege¬ 
tables.  I  like  to  cook  this  because  I  make  it  do  for 


A  Good  Cook  at  Seventy 

Since  the  death  of  my  wife  in  1932,  my  son 
and  I  have  kept  the  farm  and  many  times  had 
to  do  all  the  housework  too.  Sometimes  dur¬ 
ing  summer  I  have  had  4  men  to  get  dinner 
for.  I  had  a  cottage  pudding  for  dinner  one 

day,  and  two  girls 
stopped  in  to  get  a 
drink  and  when  they 
saw  it  they  wanted  a 
piece  of  it.  Another 
day  I  had  a  loaf  of 
gingerbread,  and  a 
girl  who  stopped  in 
asked  me  who  made 
it.  I  told  her  and  she 
said  she  couldn’t  make 
one  as  good,  but  she 
can  make  a  lot  of 
good  things  I  can’t 
make. 

I’m  enclosing  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  maybe  you 
will  print  in  your  good 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  paper.  This  is  Joan 
West,  the  sunshine  of 
my  life,  one  year  and  a  half  old.  She  will 
come  to  me  from  any  of  the  family  and  I  am 
70  years  old.  She  has  on  my  baby  dress  that 
I  wore  68  years  ago,  and  is  sitting  on  a 
chair  over  100  years  old. — C.  M.  T.,  Cumming- 
ton,  Mass. 


His  two  hobbies  are  cook¬ 
ing  and  little  Joan  West. 


How  some  men  feel 
when  friend  wife  goes 
away  for  a  visit. 


two  meals.  I  warm  over  the 
broth  for  soup  next  day.  Now 
my  wife  often  says,  “Let’s  have 
one  of  your  boiled  dinners”  and 
she  says  “You  will  have  to  cook 
it.”  So  I  guess  I  have  my  hand 
in  to  cook  the  boiled  dinners 
when  we  have  one.  Men,  when 
your  wife  goes  away  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  try  my  recipe  and  you  won’t  go  hungry. — D. 
W.  P.,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 

Can  Hold  His  Own  With  Housework 

Mother  wasn’t  well  after  I  was  bom,  and  as  soon 
as  I  grew  old  enough  I  had  to  help  her,  and  I  learn¬ 
ed  to  do  lots  of  things  which  I  thought  were  just 
awful  when  a  boy.  First  I  learned  to  sweep  and  not 
bring  dirt  back  with  the  broom.  Then,  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  dishes.  Then  to  peel  potatoes  not  too 
thick.  When  I  was  37,  Mother  had  a  stroke  and 
was  an  invalid  for  9  months.  I  cooked,  kept  house, 
and  did  washing  for  4  of  us.  Now  I  am  married 
and  don’t  mind  my  wife  being  away  at  all  (as  far 
as  eats  go).  I  like  to  make  wheat  and  injun  pan¬ 
cakes.  Here  is  my  favorite  dessert: 


iy2  cups  flour 
Vi  cup  butter 
1  cup  milk 


Fruit  Shortcake 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  lemon  or  vanilla 


1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

pinch  of  salt 


Beat  this  cake  well,  as  stirring  is  half  the  battle. 
Then  bake  in  two  layers  20  to  30  min.  in  hot  oven. 
This  is  great  put  together  with  berries  or  peaches, 
or  jelly  between  layers,  and  whipped  cream  on  top, 
or  frosted. — H.  B.  T.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Former  Bachelor 

As  I  was  a  bachelor  for  about  20  years  and  am 
very  fond  of  wdld  game,  I  have  cooked  it  in  many 
different  ways.  My  favorite  recipe  is  for  wild  cot¬ 
tontail  rabbit.  It  brings  out  the  wild  flavor  of  the 
meat  and  saves  all  the  goodness: 

Rabbit  Hamburg 

1  lb.  ground  fresh  rabbit  meat  3  level  tbsp.  butter 

1  level  tsp.  powdered  sage  1  level  tsp.  salt 

Dress  and  wash  and  cut  up  two  rabbits  as  for 
boiling.  Wipe  dry  with  clean  towel  hind  legs  and 
backs  up  to  ribs.  Remove 
meat  from  bone;  then  weigh 
and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
sage.  Next  run  through  meat 
grinder.  Shape  meat  into  pat¬ 
ties  same  as  for  hamburg.  Put 
butter  in  skillet  and  fry. 

I  also  have  a  good  recipe 
for  goulash.  It  is  a  whole 
meal  in  itself,  is  very  appetiz¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  bad  effect 
from  it  is  feeling  uncomfort¬ 
ably  full  after  eating.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  note:  Anyone  who  wants 

to  suffer  the  consequences  can  write  for  this  recipe.) 
— F.  G.  J .,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

The  Cat’s  Whiskers 

I  learned  to  bake  apples  only  through  trial  and 
error.  Once  they  were  just  scorched  fruit,  now 
they  are  the  cat’s  whiskers,  and  this  is  how  I  do  it: 

Into  a  deep  pie  plate,  I  put  2  tbsp.  sugar  and  a 
little  water.  Most  apples  need  extra  moisture  while 
baking.  I  pare,  quarter,  and  core  tart  apples,  and 
place  the  quarters  in  the  plate,  backs  up  and  each 
quarter  overlapping  the  one  before  it  until  the  plate 
is  solid  full.  I  sprinkle  them  with  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg,  and  a  little  salt,  and  then  bake  them  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  nearly  done.  Then  I  take  them 
out,  sprinkle  more  sugar  over  them,  lay  a  slice  of 
bacon  across  the  top,  and  slip  them  back  to  bake 
until  well  browned  on  top.  When  done,  they  are 
fit  for  the  gods.  Apples  baked  thus  have  no  cores, 
seeds,  or  skins,  and  that  combination  of  apples  and 
bacon  baked  together  is  just  irresistible.  Try  it  for 
breakfast  and  begin  to  live. — H.J.F.,  Mansfield,  Conn. 


After  too  much  male 
cooking. 
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McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

HAMMER 

MILLS 

• 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


The  No.l-B  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Hammer  Mill  shown  at  the 
left  is  an  outstanding  value.  It 
handles  all  grains  and  many 
kinds  of  roughages.  It  grinds 
from  3700  to  9700  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  or  from  4000  to 
11,500  pounds  of  wheat  an 
hour  and  other  grains  and 
roughages  in  proportion.  The 
No.  1-A  is  a  smaller  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  1500  to  4200 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  an 
hour.  The  No.  2  Roughage  Mill 
is  a  big  mill  for  grinding  large 
quantities,  having  a  capacity 
of  2500  to  12,000  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  an  hour.  It  grinds 
roughages  and  grains  separately 
or  together. 


Reduce  Feeding  Costs 
by  Grinding  at  Home 

A.  McCormick -Deering  Hammer 
Mill  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
investments  a  cattle  or  poultry 
feeder  can  make.  By  grinding  your 
own  feed  in  one  of  these  mills  you 
are  able  to  make  substantial  savings 
in  your  feed  bill.  These  mills  have  a 
great  capacity.  They  grind  a  large 
variety  of  grains  and  roughages  to 
various  degrees  of  fineness  and  they 
also  grind  mixed  feeds.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  these  hammer 
mills  and  select  the  size  best  suited 
for  your  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

( INCORPORATED ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogcfensburg,  N.Y.: 
Philadelphia.  Pa  :  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


A  McCormick-Deering  plate- 
type  feed  grinder  is  a  handy, 
convenient  machine  to  own 
where  feeding  is  done  in 
small  quantities.  You  can 
grind  your  feed  as  you  need 
it,  you  save  custom  grind¬ 
ing  charges,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  haul  to  and  from  the 
mill.  There  are  three  types 
of  McCormick-Deering  Feed 
Grinders  and  each  is  avail¬ 
able  in  more  than  one  size. 


SHIP  YOUR 


Fans 

DIRECT  to 

HERSK0VITS 

FREE!  Valuable  Booklet -new 

S<fCrets  ~  Guatanteed  Price 
T  ’  Market  Reports.  Shipping 
ags— other  important  information. 

WRITE  TODAY 

W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co. 

333  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  8,  New  Vork 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES.  GRATERS. 
PUMPS,  FILTERS, SUPPLIES.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  A  on  eider  making  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Co«  Cob,  Conn. 


I  For  BIGGER, BETTER  Yieldf 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Unassigned  Territory 

P.  GUNS0N  &  CO.  !^!MAN 

AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER, 


ZearnTANNING/ 


and  FUR  WORK! 

We’ll  teach  you  at  home  in  your  spare  time  to 
make  Genuine  Leather  for  harness,  belts,  etc. 

Tan  furs  soft  and  pliable.  Quickly  learned.  Make 
up  furs  into  vests,  rugs,  scarfs,  gloves-  Learn 
Krome-Tanning, remarkable  new  bomeprocees. 

Save  money.  Make  money  doing  tanning  and 
fur  work  for  others.  Open  your  own  tannery! 

FDT  r  DAAH  Send  now  for  this  free 
r  uLt  DUUIV  illustrated  booklet. 

No  cost.  Write  for  your  copy  TODAY.  _ 

Northwestern  Fur  Co.,  Dept.  T-409  Omaha,  Neb. 


— 1  LET  US - - 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester  N.  Y. 


\  Large,  smooth,  heavy ;  ripens 
I  evenly ;  no  cracks.  Deep  flesh,  red, 

'  luscious!  15c  packet  free,  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book :  send  3c  for  postage?" 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  632  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


BY  FRANK  APP 


SpinachWarietiesWeighed 
— Some  FoundWanting 


WE  weighed  the 
different  plots 
of  spinach  from 
seed  obtained  from 
various  seed  houses, 
this  week.  Virginia 
Blight  Resistant  Savoy  was  far  ahead 
of  Long  Standing  Savoy;  better  than 
Bloomsdale  Savoy  and  all  others  with 
the  exception  of  one  designated  as 
Frost  Proof.  After  looking  through 
the  different  catalogues  I  found  none 
by  this  name.  It  had  good  size  and  a 
curly  leaf  greener  than  most  other 
varieties  tested.  The  leaf  was  heavy 
and  thick,  a  characteristic  which  we 
like  to  see  in  a  good  Savoy  spinach. 
It  seemed  quite  resistant  to  disease.  I 
am  investigating  this 
source  to  ascertain  more  of 
its  past  history.  The  yield 
ranged  a  little  better  than 
7V2  ton  per  acre  for  Long 
Standing  to  13  ton  for  the 
best  strain  of  Virginia 
Blight  Resistant.  This  is  a 
startling  contrast  for 


-*5  — -  —  a 

season  such  as  this  which 
has  been  reasonably  cool 
for  much  of  the  growing  period.  Our 
results  correspond  very  closely  to  those 
obtained  at  New  Brunswick  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Srhermerhorn  on  the  Collesre  Farm. 


phur  not  only  controls  codling  moth  as 
well  as  oil  and  lead  arsenate,  but  it 
leaves  no  injury  to  the  fruit  and  does 
not  bum  the  foliage;  neither  does  it 
leave  an  objectionable  residue  on  the 
apples. 

Sprays  May  Increase  Fertility 

The  deficiency  of  magnesium  in  some 
of  our  coastal  plain  soils  has  led  me 
to  believe  we  should  be  using  a  mag¬ 
nesium  lime  in  our  spray  materials. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  vegetables.  Our  college 
this  year,  tried  magnesium  lime  on  po¬ 
tatoes  in  several  places  in  the  state.  In 
one  trial  magnesium  lime  used  with 
Calcium  lime  in  making  up  the  bor- 
deaux  spray,  gave  com¬ 
paratively  little  difference. 
In  another  area,  however, 
there  was  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  yield 
where  the  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  was  made  with  the 
magnesium  lime.  We  have 
been  demanding  a  high  cal¬ 
cium  lime  for  spraying:  it 
now  begins  to  look  as 
though  we  should  demand  a  magnes¬ 
ium  lime,  but  before  changing  over  en¬ 
tirely,  we  should  make  further  com¬ 
parisons. 


Seed  Price  Compared  to  Yield 

The  seed  house  having  the  highest 
priced  seed  also  had  the  highest  yield¬ 
ing  spinach.  The  plot  outranking  all 
others  in  yield  was  produced  from  do¬ 
mestic  instead  of  Holland  grown  seed. 
This  particular  seedsman  has  always 
made  the  claim  that  the  domestic  seed 
germinated  a  little  better  and  quicker 
than  that  from  Holland,  but  we  noticed 
no  difference  in  the  germination. 
There  was  some  difference,  however,  in 
the  vigor  of  this  var¬ 
iety  which  made  it 
outrank  the  others. 

The  remaining  blight 
resistant  v  a  r  i  e  - 
ties  showed  some  dif¬ 
ference  in  that  some 
were  greener  than 
others.  I  am  impres¬ 
sed  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improving 
the  spinach  crop 
through  further  selec¬ 
tion  of  desirable 
plants,  that  would  in 
turn  retain  the  char¬ 
acteristics  preferred 
for  yield  and  quality. 

No  Tobacco  Habit  for 
Codling  Moth 

We  have  followed 
the  practice  of  using 
nicotine  sulphate  in 
combination  with  a  bentonite  sulphur 
to  kill  aphis  and  better  control  cod¬ 
ling  moth.  We  accidentally  discov¬ 
ered  the  value  of  this  combination 
when  we  used  the  bentonite  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  repellent  for  Japanese  beetle, 
and  as  a  sticker  for  lead  arsenate. 
When  we  added  the  nicotine  sulphate 
we  found  the  control  of  codling  moth 
was  much  more  effective.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  this  year,  has  tried 
nicotine  and  bentonite  sulphur  and  like¬ 
wise  found  it  a  satisfactory  insecticide 
for  codling  moth  control.  Heretofore 
they  have  recommended  oil  and  lead 
arsenate  as  the  most  effective  combi¬ 
nation  for  bad  infestations.  They  found 
that  nicotine  sulphate  and  bentonite  sul- 


Honest  Labels  for  Honest  Goods 

Several  days  ago  I  called  a  nearby 
processing  plant  to  offer  a  quantity 
of  good  apples  for  apple  butter.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  sold  them  about  a 
hundred  tons  of  apples  from  our  orch¬ 
ards,  from  which  they  made  one  of  the 
finest  grades  of  apple  butter  that  could 
Be  obtained  anywhere.  The  manager 
said  that  they  had  given  up  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  apple  butter  because  most  of  the 
market  was  supplied  by  manufacturers 
who  take  the  cores 
and  skins  left  over 
from  canning,  and 
out  of  this  waste 
made  an  apple  butter 
with  which  a  good 
product  cannot  com¬ 
pete  because  of  price. 

I  notice,  today,  in  a 
trade  magazine,  an 
article  from  one  of 
our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  describing  how 
artificial  fruit  jelly 
can  be  made  with 
apple  pomace,  sugar 
and  pectin.  It  pro¬ 
bably  is  a  wholesome 
food.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  providing  it  i  s 
labeled  so  the  con- 
sumer  understands 
what  he  is  buying. 
The  dairymen  have  conducted  a  long 
and  bitter  fight  to*  protect  their  mar¬ 
ket  for  butter  against  artificial  fats. 
The  fruit  growers  should  do  likewise 
for  the  by-products  manufactured 
from  fruit. 

*  *  * 

The  low  temperatures  of  1934,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lag  in  plantings, t  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  trees  in 
the  peach  orchards  of  the  Northeast 
This  decline  is  most  marked  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  I 
would  rather  have  a  young  peach  orch¬ 
ard,  well  located,  planted  with  good 
varieties,  than  an  apple  orchard  during 
the  next  ten  years,  in  this  particular 
area. 


Long  Standing  Bloomsdale  Spinach  in 
his  right  hand  and  Virginia  Blight 
Resistant  in  the  left. 


The  last  sieo... 


★  In  A  way,  town  sort  of  got  the 
jump  on  the  country.  They  had 
smooth  paving  in  town  long  before 
they  had  good  roads  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Long  after  the  city  housewife 
had  water  faucets  in  her  kitchen, 
the  farmer’s  wife  was  still  drawing 
water  from  the  well  or  carrying  it 
in  cedar  buckets  from  the  spring. 
Town  got  telephones  first,  too;  and 
radio! 

$ 

But  .  .  .  comforts  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  equalized.  The  road  out  in 
front  of  your  place  now  runs  to 
everywhere.  Your  telephone  will 
get  any  other  telephone  in  the 
world.  And  no  other  radio  on  earth 
will  bring  in  more  music,  wisdom 
and  laughter. 

Only  the  last  step,  universal  farm 
electrification,  remains  to  be  taken. 
And  it  is  being  taken  just  as  fast 
as  the  various  states  can  bring  it 
about.  Here  in  your  own  state,  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  practically 
every  farm  home,  if  it  wishes,  can 
and  will  have  central  station  elec¬ 
tricity!  Don’t  be  surprised  if  one 
of  these  days  you  see  construction 
gangs  coming  down  the  road,  and 
the  whole  country  side,  your  house 
included,  put  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  daylight  basis. 


In  this  advertisement,  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  are  taking  time 
by  the  forelock.  Pretty  soon  you 
may  need  armored  cable,  switches, 
fuses,  bulbs  ...  all  of  the  dozen  and 
one  things  that  electricity  calls  for; 
and  when  that  time  comes,  we 
don’t  want  you  to  forget  Sears- 
Roebuck. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  special¬ 
ize  in  electrical  installation  equip¬ 
ment.  Here,  as  in  everything  else 
that  Sears  sell,  you  can  depend  on 
the  same  high  quality  at  the  same 
unmatchable  low  prices.  For  years 
Sears  have  been  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  most  dependable  elec¬ 
trical  supply  houses. 

We  have  anticipated  general 
farm  electrification  by  many  years 
.  .  .  Sears  pioneered  in  individual 
farm  power  sets.  Through  the 
refinement  of  “A”  and  “B” 
batteries,  Sears  enabled  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  of  farm 
homes  to  have  radio  .  .  .  power 
line  or  no  power  fine.  And  now 
with  central  station  electricity  so 
widely  available  ...  or  about  to 
be  .  .  .  Sears  are  ready  to  meet 
your  needs.  Here,  too,  when  it 
comes  to  high  quality  at  low  price. 
Sears  lead. 


Remember,  no  electric  installa¬ 
tion  is  ever  any  better  than  the 
material  used.  Sears  material  meets 
every  requirement  of  the  underwriters 
and  has  been  standard  for  years. 

Your  nearest  Sears  store  can  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  you  can  use  your  Sears 
catalog  which  contains  a  wide 
range  of  electrical  materials  and 
appliances. 

Electricity  in  your  home  will 
mean  a  new  world  of  comfort  and 
convenience  suddenly  thrown  open 
to  you.  Once  the  current  is  in 
you  can  have:  the  famous  Sears 
Coldspot  refrigerator,  a  Kenmore 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  Water  Witch 
electric  washer  and  any  or  all  of 
the  famous  Sears  Heatmaster 
appliances  .  .  .  electric  irons, 
toasters,  percolators,  mixers,  waffle 
irons.  And  no  one  offers  you  the 
same  high  quality  at  such  a  saving. 

★  ★  ★ 

When  it  comes  to  electrical  in¬ 
stallation  materials  and  appliances, 
as  in  other  things  you  buy,  let  Sears 
help  you  save  money.  We’re  ready 
whenever  you  are. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON 
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STOP 

* 

COLD 

THE  FIRST  DAY! 

Drive  It  Out 
of  Your  System  ! 


A  COLD  once  rooted  is  a  cold  of  danger. 

.  Trust  to  no  makeshift  methods.  Many 
preparations  merely  treat  the  symptoms  and 
not  the  cold  itself! 

A  cold,  remember,  is  an  internal  infection. 
As  such,  it  calls  for  internal  treatment.  A  cold, 
moreover,  calls  for  a  COLD  treatment  and 
not  for  a  preparation  good  for  a  number  of 
other  things  as  well ! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  defi¬ 
nite  treatment  ikr  a  cold — proven  treatment 
for  a  cold.  First  of  all,  it  is  expressly  a  cold 
tablet  and  not  a  “cure-all.”  Secondly,  it  does 
four  important  things. 

Four  Effects 

First,  Grove’s  Bromo  Quinine  opens  the 
bowels. 

Second,  it  checks  the  infection  in  the  system . 
Third,  it  relieves  the  headache  and  fever. 
Fourth,  it  tones  the  system  and  helps  fortify 
against  further  attack. 

This  is  the  fourfold  effect  you  want  for  the 
treatment  of  a  cold  and  in  Grove’s  Bromo 
Quinine  you  get  it  in  the  form  of  a  single  tablet. 


Speedy  and  Safe! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  speedy 
in  results.  It  is  safe!  It  contains,  nothing 
harmful  and  leaves  no  bad  after-effects.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  40 
years  and  is  the  largest-selling  cold  tablet  in 
the  world  attests  to  its  harmlessness  as  well 
as  efficacy. 

Let  this  famous  cold  tablet  be  your  first 
thought  in  case  of  a  cold.  The  moment  you 
feel  the  first  symptom  of  a  cold,  go  right  to 
your  druggist  for  a  package.  Taken  promptly, 
Grove’s  Bromo  Quinine  will  usually  stop  a 
cold  the  first  day,  and  that’s  the  action  you 
want. 

All  drug  stores  sell 
Grove's  Laxative  Bro¬ 
mo  Quinine.  Accept 
nothing  else  on  any 
pretext.  The  few  pen¬ 
nies’  cost  may  save  you 
a  lot  in  worry,  suspense 
and  expense. 


GROVES  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 

QUININE 


•  AAA  Faces 

Supreme  Court  Test 

DEEPER  and  deeper  into  trouble 
with  courts  is  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  chiefly  because  of 
processing  taxes.  Processors  by  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  refusing  to  pay.  Col¬ 
lections  were  only  $51,000,000  from 
July  1  to  October  31  compared  with 
$127,000,000  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Showdown  by  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  on  constitutionality  of  proces¬ 
sing  taxes  is  expected  soon.  On  No¬ 
vember  25  Supreme  Court  ordered  sus¬ 
pension  of  payment  of  processing  taxes 
by  eight  Louisiana  rice  growers  until 
Court  makes  final  decision. 

Farmers  receiving  this  government 
pay  for  not  growing  crops  are  promis¬ 
ed  by  AAA  that  government  money 
will  be  continued.  If  processing  taxes 
are  declared  unconstitutional  other 
means  of  taxation  will  be  found. 
SLANT:  What  will  happen  when 

there’s  nothing  left  to  tax? 


•  Canadian  Agreement 
Bad  for  N  or  the  ast 

LEADING  farm  products  on  which 
tariff  walls  were  lowered  in  trade 
agreement  between  United  States  and 
Canada  made  on  November  15  include: 
Cattle,  calves,  cream,  certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  lumber  and  some  timber,  hay, 
horses,  live  poultry,  Cheddar  cheese, 
turnips,  apples,  and  maple  sugar. 
Definite  quotas  or  allotments  are  set 
in  the  agreement  beyond  which  Can¬ 
adian  imports  will  not  be  accepted. 

Permitted  to  enter  will  be :  1,500,000 
gallons  of  cream,  fresh  or  sour,  on 
which  tariff  is  reduced  from  56.6  cents 
per  gallon  to  35  cents  a  gallon.  Equiva¬ 
lent  is  that  to  6,000,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  Present  tariff  on  butter  is  14  cents 
a  pound,  but  new  cream  agreement  is 
equivalent  to  permitting  imports  of 
6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  on  a  9  cent 
tariff.  If  cream  can  meet  our  sanitary 
requirements,  it  may  be  used  here  in 
our  markets  in  fresh  form  or  made  into 
butter. 

Cheddar  cheese  tariff  is  reduced  from 
7  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents.  Dairy 
authorities  believe  that  Canadian  im¬ 
ports  under  agreement  will  injure  Unit¬ 
ed  States  cheese  producers. 

Indignant  are  Vermont  and  other 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  producers  of 
Northeast.  They  state  that  even  be¬ 
fore  this  agreement,  tariff  on  Canadian 
maple  sap  products  was  so  low  that  it 
was  difficult  for  American  producers  to 
meet  Canadian  competition.  Under 
new  agreement  some  producers  feel 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  them  to  tap 
groves. 

Divided  is  opinion  i$  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty,  Maine,  over  effect  of  agreement  on 
certified  seed  potatoes.  Agreement  on 
seed  potatoes  includes  reduction  in 
duty  from  75  cents  to  60  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  during  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  from  75  cents  to  45 
cents  for  later  months.  Critics  say 
that  next  year  Canadian  seed  crop  will 
be  on  United  States  market  just  when 
Maine  crop  is  being  dug,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  competition  and  decrease  prices. 
Canadian  potatoes  will  have  advantage 
of  low-cost  water  transportation. 

More  optimistic  attitude  is  tha ; 
750,000  bushels  allotted  by  new  agree¬ 


ment  and  small  cut  in  tariff  during  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February,  will  be 
so  small  as  not  to  upset  market  too 
severely. 

Most  of  Aroostook  seed  potatoes  are 
sold  to  southern  growers  during  winter 
months  when  reduction  in  tariff  is  low 

SLANT:  In  general,  we  have  favor¬ 
ed  reciprocity  treaties.  Too  high 
tariff  holds  up  trade  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  our  prosperity.  Treaty  with 


Jump,  Little  Man! 


Canada  will  no  doubt  result  in  increas¬ 
ed  business  in  non-agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  in  some  farm  products,  most 
of  which  are  not  grown  in  Northeast. 
But  on  the  whole,  trade  agreement 
looks  now  like  grave  injustice  to  Unit¬ 
ed  States  farmers  and  especially  to 
those  of  New  York  and  New  England. 


•  AAA's  Ten  Year 
Program 

LATEST  AAA  proposal  is  ten-year 
agricultural  farm  program  calling 
for  large  reductions  in  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat  acreages.  Plan  proposes  a  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  11  per  cent  under  1929  for 
1941-45,  a  23  per  cent  reduction  in 
wheat  acreage  for  1941-45  under  1929, 
11  million  acres  less  corn  in  1941  as 
compared  with  1929,  and  11.5  per  cent 
less  hogs  than  in  1929,  but  35  per  cent 
above  1935.  To  offset  these  reductions, 
AAA  planners  would  increase  acreage 
of  soybeans,  hay,  and  pasture,  to  bring 
about  a  less  intensive  type  of  farming, 
to  check  soil  depletion  and  erosion,  and 
to  remove  more  poor  land  from  culti¬ 
vation. 

SLANT:  Some  of  that  might  be  good 
but  what  would  it  do  to  dairying? 


•  Maine  Potato  Growers 
Help  Themselves 

MAINE  —  potato  patch  of  the  coun¬ 
try  —  has  a  new  lease  on  courage 
and  hope  with  potatoes  selling  at  $1.50 
a  barrel  and  better  in  Aroostook  county 
last  week  (Nov.  26).  Top  price  was 
$2  a  barrel  early  in  November  com¬ 
pared  to  low  of  50c  or  less  at  digging 
time.  Slump  reported  due  to  large 
volume  moved  at  $2  price  and  some  to 
reaction  to  tariff  cut  on  Canadian  seed. 

Already  marketed  is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  year’s  crop  or  some  9,000  cars 


of  a  total  Aroostook  crop  of  about 
40,000  cars  which  was  reported  Sept.  1 
as  about  a  third  below  1934  crop. 
Drought  gets  credit  for  this  low  yield. 

Taking  active  part  in  assisting  grow¬ 
ers  through  entire  season,  Aroostook 
Production  Credit  Association  showed 
courage  and  foresight  in  helping  farm¬ 
ers  with  advances  of  cash  to  pay  for 
digging,  even  in  the  face  of  ruinous 
price  offered  then.  At  50c  a  barrel, 
many  farmers  would  have  had  to  sell 
a  substantial  part  of  their  crop  right 
then  to  pay  for  digging  alone.  Ad¬ 
vancing  cash  to  some  1500  growers  in 
loans  averaging  less  than  $300  each, 
production  credit  enabled  farmers  to 
keep  their  potatoes  off  the  market,  to 
prevent  a  glut  at  digging  time,  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  orderly  manner  during  entire 
season. 

SLANT:  Again  farmers  prove  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  out  own  problems.  Produc¬ 
tion  credit  in  Aroostook  as  everywhere 
else  is  mutual  farm  financing  plan  run 
by  farmers  for  farmers. 


Signs  of  Recovery 


BANKERS  Convention  met  recently 
in  New  Orleans,  expressed  their 
conviction  that  recovery  is  making  vig¬ 
orous  progress.  Federal  Reserve 
monthly  bulletin  pronounces  present 
upturn  of  industry  “most  prolonged 
and  emphatic  that  has  occurred  since 
depression  began — likely  to  go  farther.” 

Motor  car  industry,  off  to  a  flying 
start  on  next  year’s  models,  is  likely  to 
produce  more  cars  in  final  quarter  of 
1935  than  in  any  other  period  in  ten 
years.  Persons  now  traveling  high¬ 
ways  are  impressed  with  large  number 
of  trucks  loaded  with  new  cars  on  way 
to  happy  consumers  —  that  is,  happy  if 
they  can  pay  for  car  and  keep  out  of 
crash-ups. 

Worried  are  some  economists  and 
bankers  over  upward  push  of  stock 
market.  421  leading  stocks  rose  on 
average  from  63.1  to  93.3  from  March 
13  to  November  13.  Some  believe  this 
rise  is  leading  way  to  dangerous  in¬ 
flation,  and  that  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  exercise  its  control  over  credit 
and  sit  on  the  lid. 

M.  S.  Eccles,  Governor  of  Board,  says 
recent  stock  market  is  healthy  upward 
swing  and  that  security  purchases  are 
being  financed  out  of  cash  without  us¬ 
ing  bank  credit,  and  therefore,  Reserve 
Board  should  leave  it;  alone. 

#  Italy  Defies  League 
Sanctions 

SETTLING  down  to  “holding  the 
fort”  on  lowered  rations  is  Italy, 
now  that  League  of  Nations  has  put 
four  sanctions  into  effect  against  her — 
1.  Arms  Embargo;  2.  Credit  Blockade; 
3.  Boycott  of  Italian  goods;  4.  Em¬ 
bargo  on  raw  materials.  Besides  ex¬ 
pressing  defiance  of  League  action  by 
patriotic  demonstrations,  Italians  are 
planting  vegetables,  raising  chickens, 
fishing,  and  economizing  on  fuel  and 
light  in  feverish  effort  to  make  Italy 
independent  of  League  countries.  Crown 
Prince  has  even  plowed  up  his  flower 
gardens  at  Turin  and  is  putting  in 
vegetables. 

Talk  of  making  League  sanctions 
“oil-tight”  is  one  of  Italy’s  biggest  wor¬ 
ries.  League  has  not  yet  shut  down 
on  oil  shipments  but  may  do  so  in  De¬ 
cember.  As  Italy  has  no  oil  of  her 
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own,  an  oil  embargo  would  eventually 
cripple  her  war  machine.  Without  oil 
and  gasoline,  troopships,  warships, 
trucks,  motorized  artillery,  tanks,  and 
airplanes  cannot  move.  Right  now 
Italy  is  thought  to  have  only  a  three 
to  six  months’  supply  of  oil  on  hand. 

United  States  is  already  leaning 
backward  on  oil.  Secretary  Ickes  (act¬ 
ing  as  Oil  Administrator)  called  on  oil 
producers  to  stop  sales  to  Italy,  and 
Washington  has  warned  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  to  cease  accepting  cargoes  for 
Italy  and  Italian  Africa  —  in  both  cases 
restriction  being  on  “blood  money”  and 
not  on  ordinary  commerce. 

SLANT:  Except  for  would-be- 

profiteers,  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  solidly  behind  the  government 
in  its  efforts  to  enforce  our  neutrality 
law  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  What 
are  war  profits  in  comparison  with  a 
prolonged  war,  which  may  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  ruin  us  for¬ 
ever? 

On  the  War  Front 

Conflicting  reports  continue  to  come 
from  Ethiopia  as  to  who  is  winning 
what.  One  source  of  information  says 
that  during  last  fortnight  Italians  lost 
five  thousand  men  in  Tigre  region,  as 
result  of  Ethiopian  guerilla  warfare.  It 
is  thought  that  Italians  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  into  the  country  so 
that  next  gains  will  be  made  only  with 
great  losses.  From  Rome,  however, 
come  reports  of  “disastrous  defeats”  of 
Ethiopians  by  Italian  troops. 


Polls  on  New  Deal 


Literary  Digest,  famous  for  accur¬ 
acy  of  its  polls  on  public  questions, 
asked  10,000,000  persons  to  answer  yes 
or  no  to  question:  “Do  you  now  ap¬ 
prove  the  acts  and  policies  of  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  to  date?” 

Five  southern  and  midwestern  States 
replied,  with  40,000  answers,  voting 
53.28  against  New  Deal  to  46.72  in 
favor. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  polled  its  constituent  members, 
that  is  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  cities  and  towns,  some  1473  different 
organizations,  each  having  from  one  to 
ten  votes.  833  organizations  voted  av¬ 
eraging  35  to  1  against  New  Deal  poli¬ 
cies.  Questions  asked  were: 

1.  Should  there  be  extension  of  Fed¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  into  subjects  of  State 
and  local  concern?  For,  45;  against, 
1,796. 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  present  time  exercise  Federal 
spending  power  without  relation  to 
revenue?  For,  22;  against,  1,845. 

3.  Should  there  be  government  com¬ 
petition  with,  private  enterprise  for 
regulatory  or  other  purposes  ?  For, 
36;  against,  1,825. 

4.  Should  all  grants  of  authority  by 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  within 
clearly  defined  limits?  For,  1,813; 
against,  .58. 


•  AAA  Bays  Farm 
Surpluses 

ONE  of  new  amendments  added  to 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by 
last  Congress  provides  that  30  per  cent 
of  annual  customs  collections  may  be 
given  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
removing  farm  surpluses. 

To  date,  with  funds  from  several 
sources,  AAA  has  expended  $204,156,- 
000  in  buying  farm  surpluses.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  dairy  products  for  relief 
started  in  1933  and  still  continue.  In¬ 
cluded  are  67,973,000  pounds  of  butter 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $16,000,000; 
cheese,  costing  $3,000,000;  evaporated 
milk  costing  $1,900,000,  and  other  dairy 
products  bought  and  distributed  to  re¬ 


lief,  totaling  in  all  $21,982,000.  $365,000 
worth  of  beet  sugar  has  been  bought 
for  relief  use;  $42,828,000  worth  of 
hogs;  8,280,000  head  of  drought- 
stricken  cattle;  3,609,000  sheep;  19,- 
000,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  flax;  and  other  products. 
To  carry  on  this  surplus  buying,  AAA 
has  acquired  control  of  old  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  changing 
name  to  Federal  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

SLANT :  Many  disagree  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
these  surplus  products  bought  by  gov¬ 
ernment  are  handled  by  experts  who 
know  the  market,  and  therefore  do  not 
upset  it,  then  this  work  is  one  of  the 
best  jobs  government  can  do  for  farm¬ 
ers. 


Six  Days  From  China ! 


UNCLE  Sam  has  speeded  up  his 
transpacific  mail  service.  On  No¬ 
vember  22nd,  the  “China  Clipper”  — 
first  of  a  fleet  of  giant  sky  liners — took 
off  from  Alameda,  California,  bound 
for  Manila.  She  carried  over  100,000 
pieces  of  mail  and  officially  opened  the 
new  transpacific  air  mail.  Stops  on 
the  China  Clipper’s  route  were  Hono¬ 
lulu,  2,400  miles;  Midway  Islands,  1,323 
miles  west;  Wake  Island,  1,191  miles; 
Guam,  1,536  miles;  and  Manila,  1,700 
miles.  Eventually  over  8,000  miles  of 
ocean  are  to  be  spanned  by  this  new 
service,  which  will  bring  Asia  within 
5  days  of  the  United  States.  (Fastest 
steamship  now  takes  17  days ) .  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands  will  be  over-night  from  San 
Francisco  (now  5  days  by  boat).  A 
letter  or  person  will  arrive  in  China 
within  6  days  after  leaving  New  York. 
SLANT:  Shades  of  Magellan! 


Good  Books  to  Read 


It  is  rare  for  a  best  seller  of  today 
to  pass  the  300,000  mark,  but  the  best 
sellers  of  the  past  topped  that  figure 
by  a  wide  margin.  On  a  list  of  Am¬ 
erican  best  sellers  from  1875  to  the 
present  time,  compiled  by  Edward 
Weeks  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  there 
are  20  titles  that  sold  a  million  copies 
or  more.  Heading  the  list  is  Charles 
Monroe  Sheldon’s  In  His  Steps,  first 
published  in  1899,  with  a  total  of  8,- 
000,000.  Then  comes  Freckles,  by 
Gene  Stratton  Porter,  with  a  total  of 
2,000,000.  Other  titles  that  sold  over 
a  million  include : 

Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Sewell. 

Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew,  by 
Margaret  Sidney. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Trilby,  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

David  Harum,  by  Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 

The  Virginian,  by  Owen  Wister. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild,  by  Jack  London. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  by 
John  Fox. 

Story  of  the  Bible,  by  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut. 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  by  Gene  Stratton  Por¬ 
ter. 

The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  by  John  Fox. 
The  Harvester,  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  by  Harold 
Bell  Wright. 

Laddie,  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 

Pollyanna,  by  Eleanor  Stewart. 

SLANT:  If  you  have  not  read  any 
of  these,  what  a  treat  you  have  ahead 
for  long  winter  evenings. 


Good  Movies  to  See 


In  Old  Kentucky 

Starring  Will  Rogers,  with  Bill  Robinson,  Dor¬ 
othy  Wilson  and  Russell  Hardie. 

Transatlantic  Tunnel 

Based  on  the  idea  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Featuring  Richard  Dix 
and  Madge  Evans. 

So  Red  the  Rose 

Margaret  Sullivan  as  Dixie  Rose,  with  Walter 
Connolly  as  the  father,  and  Randolph  Scott. 


NEW  MASSEY-HARRIS  2-3  PLOW  ROW-CROP  TRACTOR 


One  turn  of  the  field  on  this  new  Row-Crop  Tractor,  and 
you  will  never  want  to  be  without  its  smooth,  flexible  power 
—  its  ease  of  handling  —  its  ability  to  do  every  drawbar  or 
belt  job  more  quickly,  and  at  less  cost. 


You  will  like  its  smooth,  dependable  power  plant  that  burns 
any  fuel  without  change  of  equipment.  The  simple  time-proven 
Massey- Harris  Motor  will  guarantee  year  after  year  of  ready, 
abundant  power.  You  will  like  the  patented  “U”  steel  frame 
that  eliminates  excessive  weight;  the  adjustable  tread,  52" — 80"; 
four  forward  speeds — 2.4  to  8.5  miles  per  hour;  the  Massey- 
Harris  efficient,  easy-to-change  attachments — raised  up  or  down 
— independent  of  forward  motion  of 
the  tractor,  by  the  convenient  foot- 
operated  power-lift.  No  other  tract¬ 
or  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  New 
Massey-Harris  2-3  Plow  Row-Crop 
Tractor.  Mail  the  coupon  or  postal 
card  for  complete  information. 

Built  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest,  makers 
of  farm  implements.  A  complete  quality  line 
for  horse  and  tractor  operation. 


|  The  Massey-Harris  Co. 

FDept.  A-l,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  particulars 
regarding  your  2-3  Plow  Row-Crop 
1  Tractor.  I  am  also  interested  in 


Look  for  the 
“Plow -in- Hand” 
a  mark  of  genuine 
Massey-Harris 
quality. 


The  MASSEY-HARRIS  Co.  I - 

GENERAL  OFFICES  |  _ 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN  \  Name 
Factories:  Racine,  Wis.,  Batavia,  N.Y.  j  Address 


THRILLS  APLENTY 

For  boys  and  girls  with  new¬ 
ly  Invented  Dog  and  Scooter 
Slea.  Steers  like  a 
bicycle.  Folds  up  to 
carry.  For  folder  and 
information  how-to-get- 
one  free  —  write 

Northland  Sporting  Goods  go. 

3753  Blaisdell  Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


“The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers " 

ASK  for  our  money  making  Dairy  Program. 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted. 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO..  Inc 


::  TRACTOR  LUGS  :: 


and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  new.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models,  John  Deere,  25c  each;  six  inch,  35c; 
McCormick  Deering  10-20.  15-30  and  Farmall,  35c; 
Hart-Parr,  Oliver  How  Crop,  45c;  John  Deere  Belt  Pul¬ 
leys,  $19.50,  Flywheels,  close  type,  $19.50;  Case  12-20 
Belt  Pulleys,  $19.50;  8-16  International  Large  Sprock¬ 
ets,  $11.00;  10-20  McCormick  Deering  Axle  Carrier 

Housings.  $10.00;  F-20  Farmall  Rear  Axle  Housing. 
$15. U0.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Irving's  Tractor  Lug  Co., 


GALESBURG, 

ILLINOIS. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


All  best  flowers  and  vegetables,  pnpp 
l  Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PnEC 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  444  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


WANTED — Reliable  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Rases.  Shrubbery,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.  Profitable, 
pleasant  winter  job.  All  or  part  time.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Free  outfit.  Write  for  proposition. 

CONN.  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


PART’S!  for  Delco  and  Westinghouse  Plants.  Jay 
•‘VU- Dreher  Corp.,  Ill  Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


IIOyeoafrs 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


§ 


Second  Oldest 
Savings  Bank 
in  Boston. 


Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Sayings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw' 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe.  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


SLOW  SPEED  WIND  CHARGER  from  auto  generator. 
Complete  plans  10c,  with  20  other  generator  changes 

LE  JAY  MFG.,  3497  Henn.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


iji|i  ■  ^  /u  uuaidinecu  nazur  maaes  51.  rsarr 
’  **  2c.  State  type.  New  Gillette  or  C 

FOR  razor  and  year’s  supply  of  51  guarant 

MC  fcl  blades  $1.  Xmas  gift  box  included. 

E.  n  KIRBY  SALES  CO.,  East  Chatham,  N 


Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxtnry  and  Its  Vicinity 

2345  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


(728)  lO 
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Osborn  dale  Farm 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  Bom  oct.  23, 1935 

Dam — sired  by  a  son  of  Sir  Inka  May.  Four  records 
under  ordinary  conditions  average  11,292  >bs. 
milk  — 401.3  lbs.  fat  (3.6%)  in  301  days. 
Sire  —  Carnation  Joe  Mooie  —  one  of  the  best  proven 
sons  of  North  Star  Joe  Homestead. 

This  calf’s  first  five  paternal  sisters  average  18,240  lbs. 
milk  —  653  lbs  fat  (3.6%)  mature  equivalent. 

RAY  DUBOIS  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 


Reg. 

Holstein 
Bull  Calves 

Garrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Sired  by  a  1218-lb.  son  of  a  cow  that 
made  over  30.000  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  May  Walker 
Ollie  Homestead,  who  was  (J.  S. 
Butter  Champion  for  5  years, 
with  1523-lbs.  butter  in 
365  days  from 


31, 000 ^  lbs. 


milk. 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

WELL-BRED,  GOOD  TYPE,  FROM  RECORD  DAMS 

For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

IONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  X  New  York 


_  For  Sale  - 

Bne  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 
Five  Registered  Large  Holstein  Heifers,  to  freshen  soon 
Five  Heifers  to  freshen  in  early  spring 
Six  Heifer  Calves,  two  months  old,  from  good  record  dams 
Sire:  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pieterje  59th 
All  Negative  on  Blood  Test 
L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

SALTLAND  FARMS 

WE  ARE  OFFERING 

Sons  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal  Jr. 

from  good  C.T.A.  record  daughters  of  our  Proven 
Sire  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe  Bess  37th 
AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

RAY  F.  SALTSMEN  &  SON 
Cortland  R>  F.  D.  3  New  York 


OLSTEINS 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DUR¬ 
ING  WINTER  AND  SPRING, 
II  NOT  BRED. 

TB  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 

Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Newfield  New  York 


Smithome  Farm Holstein-Friesian 

BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  27,  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  G.  T.  A.  Record  12925  ibs.  milk, 
483.2  Ibs.  fat  @  4  yrs.  Sire  is  grandson  of  Car¬ 
nation  Prince  and  1000  lb.  Daughter  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Dam  C.T.A.  Record  15215  lbs.  milk,  463.9 
Ibs.  fat  @  2  yrs. 

SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Maynard  L.  Smith  R.  F.  D.  1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Watch  This  Space  !t£*ing 
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Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyrille,  N.  Y. 
L.  J.  Lonergan,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Frank  G.  Elliot,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

C.  L.  Banks,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-op., 
Iuc. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II  Rich  Poultry  Farm,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Kauder.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


BULL... 

Son  of  Femco  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Born,  Aug.,  1935.  More 
white  than  black,  straight 
top  line,  broad  hips,  deep  body, 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  in¬ 
dividual,  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Ready 
for  service.  The  first  check  for 
$125.00  gets  this  bull.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative. 

C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

SIRED  BY  MAN  O'  WAR  KING  OF  CLUBS 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  in  365  days  22707  Ibs. 
milk,  825.8  Ibs.  fat  from  dams  with  herd  average  as 
follows  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking; 
1931  -’32  13799  Ibs.  milk,  442.8  Ibs.  fat. 

1 932- ’33  12293  Ibs.  milk,  423.6  Ibs.  fat. 

1 933- ’34  12940  Ibs.  milk,  458.6  Ibs.  fat. 

1 934- ’35  13357  Ibs.  milk,  465.4  Ibs.  fat. 

Accredited  —  Aporoved. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOiT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

1 \J  from  our  accredited  and 

Pf  c  \Jl\ (Z T  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  class  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAURY  BROS. 

Portlandviile  Itsego  County  New  York 


E.  Arlington  Jones,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  is  an  enthusiastic  breeder  of 
milking  Shorthorn  cattle.  Here  is  part  of  his  herd  including  some  yearling 
heifers.  This  is  the  only  Shorthorn  herd  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  They  are 
kept  as  a  part  of  the  regular  farm  operations  on  a  hay,  corn  and  general  farm. 


barnyard  Gossip 


Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Sale.  Top 
price  for  cows  at  the  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  sale  held  at  Hornell  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30  was  paid  by  J.  Earl  Ranck  of 
New  Holland,  Pa.  He  paid  $330  for 
Helen’s  Pride  Lass,  consigned  by  R.  H. 
Van  Skiver  of  Jasper.  Four  others 
brought  better  than  $300.  All  cows  in¬ 
cluding  those  dry  averaged  $173. 

In  the  morning  E.  S.  Harrison  judged 
the  animals  consigned.  In  aged  cows, 
blue  ribbon  went  to  Banker’s  Elizabeth, 
consigned  by  H.  P.  Ordway  of  Canisteo. 
Violet  of  Newark,  consigned  by  Hutch- 
by  and  Cooper  of  Newark,  won  first 
among  aged  dry  cows;  Helen’s  Pride 
Lass,  owned  by  R.  H.  Van  Skiver,  won 
first  in  milking  cows  2  to  4  years  old; 
and  Grandee’s  Midget  of  Lind-Ayr, 
owned  by  H.  B.  Toby  of  Lindley,  won 
Grand  Champion  Female  and  first  prize 
dry  cow  between  2  and  4  years.  In 
heifer  class,  first  went  to  Maid  Bur- 
gard,  owned  by  L.  G.  Tucker  of  Al¬ 
fred. — Ray  E.  Mead. 

Onondaga  Co.  Grange  Resolutions  on 
Milk.  At  the  recent  Onondaga  County 
Pomona  Grange  a  resolution  was  pass¬ 
ed  proposing  that,  as  city  of  Syracuse 
demands  requirements  beyond  those 
needed  for  Grade  B  milk,  dairymen 
should  receive  additional  premiums  for 
that  milk. 

Another  resolution  requested  amend¬ 
ment  to  Syracuse  Sanitary  Code  to  per¬ 
mit  meat  from  reactors  to  be  sold  fol¬ 
lowing  state  inspection  instead  of  fed¬ 
eral.  Reason  is  that  Syracuse  has  state 
inspection  service  while  nearest  federal 
inspection  is  at  Buffalo,  which  prac¬ 
tically  excludes  meat  from  reactors  in 
Syracuse. 

Buffalo  Lamb  Sale.  About  100  farm 
boys  and  girls  from  14  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  will  send  750  head  of  fat  lambs  to 
the  third  annual  4-H  club  show  and 
sale  of  lambs  in  Buffalo,  December  9 
and  10.  Boys  and  girls  from  other 
states  also  compete  to  show  the  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  lambs  and  champion  carlot 
of  lambs. 

Following  New  York  counties  are 
represented:  Allegany,  Cayuga,  Erie, 
Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Ontario,  Otsego,  Schuyler,  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Wayne,  Wyoming,  and  Yates. 

October  DHIA  Report.  Spotlight  for 
dairy  herd  improvement  work  in  New 


York  State  was  turned  on  Onondaga 
County  when  October  figures  were  com¬ 
piled.  Both  first  and  second  places  were 
captured  by  herds  from  that  county.  For 
the  month  fourteen  registered  Holsteins 
owned  by  Stanley  Bardwell  averaged 
1,243  pounds  of  milk  and  50.2  pounds 
of  butterfat,  while  a  Jersey  herd  of  13 
cows,  owned  by  Karl  Edinger,  followed 
closely  wTith  928  pounds  of  milk  and 
48.8  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Other  high  herds  were  from  West 
Lawn  Farms,  Broome  County,  with 

I, 236  pounds  of  milk  and  48.7  pounds 
of  butterfat,  and  H.  E.  Brownell’s 
farm,  Tompkins  County,  with  1,251 
pounds  of  milk  and  48.1  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

Kincaid  Heads  Brown  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  November  14,  1935,  at  Beloit,  Wis. 
He  succeeded  Jos.  P.  Allyn,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  who  was  named  as  a  director  for 
three  years  to  succeed  the  late  N.  C. 
Schmid  of  Monroe,  Wis.  Mr.  D.  N. 
Boice  of  Churchville,  N.  Y„  was  re¬ 
elected  as  a  director. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hieser  of  Pekin,  Ill.,  was 
named  vice-president  and  Ira  Inman  of 
Beloit,  Wis.,  was  named  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  25th  consecutive  year. 

Other’  directors  are:  A.  Lilly,  La 
Crescent,  Minn.;  L.  E.  Hull,  Painesville, 
O.;  A.  Oliver  Bower,  Bushton,  Ill.;  Mat¬ 
thew  Suydam,  Sr.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

J. ;  H.  A.  Mabon,  Randalia,  Iowa. 

New  Butterfat  Record.  Breaking  by 
.9  of  a  pound  record  made  last  August 
by  Calamity  Nig  of  Elmwood  Farms, 
Carnation  Ormsby  Nellie,  owned  by 
Carnation  Milk  Farms  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  produced  35,886.9  pounds 
of  milk  testing  3.7  per  cent  and  1328.8 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES 
Holstein 

Dec.  10 — Oscar  Smith  dispersal  sale. 
W allkill,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12- — 67th  Earlville  Sale.  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  R.  A.  Backus,  Mgr. 

Guernsey 

May  23, — Grasslands  Farm  dispersal 
1936  sale.  Taconic,  Conn.  Dunn 
and  Harwood,  Mgrs. 


JERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  —  470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SHODACK,  N.  Y. 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  Farms 


ERSEYS 


Herd  Sire :  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
New  York  State  Fair. 


Bay  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

E.  M.  Brcdrick  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

flmdale  Farm  Jerseys 

six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS,  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  JUSS’b.o. 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

ROY  L.  BIELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 


yista  Grande 

Offers  Production  Bred 

Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Bull 

Six  Months  Old 

SIRED  BY  STRATHGLASS  BROWNDEE 
whose  dam,  Strathglass  Betty  Brown,  is  the 
best  daughter  of  the  famous  Barclay  Betty. 
Betty  Brown  has  a  three  year  old  record 
14,337  lbs.  milk,  556  lbs.  fat  and  she  is  out 
of  Daisy  of  Vista  Grande.  Record  to  date, 
180  days,  7,000  lbs.  milk. 

PRICED  RIGHT. 

Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

0akFarrm  Ayrshires . . . 

Choice  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Price  $150.00  each. 

One  outstanding  young  bull  fit  for  service. 

Choice  heifer  and  bull  calves. 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  whose  first  10  daughters 
on  twice  a  day  milking  averaged  (on  mature 
equivalent)  11,474  Ibs.  milk  — 518.4  Ibs.  fat  in 
D.  H.  I.  A. 

Blood  Tested  —  From  good  record  dams. 

HERD  TEST  RECORDS. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HOBBY  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

M  ell  bred  bulls,  fine  type  and  conformation^ 
Specially  priced  to  sell. 

F.  J.  BARRETT  154  E.  STATE  STREET 

Proprietor  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  and  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

McDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637—12.602  lbs.  milk. 
745  lbs.  fat.  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 


MCDONALD  FARMS 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.  R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

O&CAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  Mew  York 

Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 

Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world's  record  class  DD  when  made. 
Improver’s  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk,  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansville,  Mew  York 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 

Kingston,  M.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 


GUERNSEYS 


ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 


? 


looking  for  Guernseys.' 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


WHEN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION 

American  Agriculturist 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr.  Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Brookvale  Farms 

EREFORDS 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Foundation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al¬ 
ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 


Brookvale  Farm 

^Windsor  :  Massachuetsts 
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r. 


LANGSTON  FARM 

lerefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 
Herd  and  Show  Bull 
Prospects  For  Sale 

ILANGST0N  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 


BETTER  COWS  MAKE  BETTER  INCOMES  OVER  FEED  COSTS 


Ave.  Yearly  Fat  155 
Prod,  in  Lbs. 


203  251  300  348  39  7  446 

— Courtesy  Animal  Husbandry  Dept.,  Cornell  University 


Taken  from  records  of  18,792  cows  in  Dairy  fferd  Improvement  Associations  in  New  York  State, 
this  graph  shows  how  income  above  feed  costs  jumps  as  production  increases. 


Cows  For  Sale 

T.B.  TIISTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonarclsville,  New  York 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 


OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE.  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD,  NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  SWISS 

3  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS, 

15,  5  and  3  months  old. 

Dams  each  have  records  of  675  lbs.  of  fat. 

Blood  Tested  —  Individuality. 

ALSO  SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

CnDI7QT  CADMQ  Webster,  Monroe 
rUiVEiDl  rAKlYlO  County,  New  York 


Registered 

Shropshire  Sheep 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Breeding  Ewes  —  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

Ludlowville,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 


For 

Sale 


DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS.  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS,  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


For 

Sale: 

Choice 


0. 1.  c. 


Pigs 

and 

Shoats 


ALSO  CHOICE  FEEDING  PIGS. 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

GEORGE  SASSMAN,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


Stock  For  Sale  This  Fall? 

- ■ 

PLAN  NOW  TO  PLACE 
Your  Advertisement 
In  These  Columns 


Horses  and  Cows 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 
SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old.  brown, 
15.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard-bred  gelding,  10  years  old, 
black.  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life:  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phone 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Inlerlaken,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY, 
coming  one  year,  ton  type 
DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  nmewDyoSrEkx’ 


Canadian  Black  Mink 

I  am  offering  5  pedigreed  females  and  3  proven  sires 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  one  wishing  to  get  started  breeding  Mink 
for  pelting. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTFL 
Gypsumview  Stock  Farm 
So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R  D.  1, 

New  York  Basom,  N.  Y. 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,  Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  $3.00  perbu. 
Evergreen  Nursery  Trees,  4  Ft  $1.00 

PERCHERON  BROOD  MARES 
1700  lbs.  Each  $175  each 

State  Fair  prize  winning  Guernsey  bull  $125 
JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth 
BRONZE 

Excellent  breeders  and  market  birds. 
Write,  wire  or  visit  our  farm. 

Tel.  Greenwich  12  FI.’ 
COSSAYUNA,  N.  Y. 


THYGESEN  BROS. 


The  Coye  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Details  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

..ewark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


TRAPNBTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
"Tbt  Strain  Br:J  for  harp  Vmjorm  Whitt  Egp  Alwajt." 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  C.  ot  C.  181 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  all  good 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win 
in  Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows 
Leghorns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock, 
Hatching  eggs  or  Chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


mud: 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 

Average  -  293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen  ^ _ , 

Also.  Highest  Pen,  Vineland  Hen  Contest  for  two  years 
lay.  100%.  LIVABILITY.  Highest  average  for  10  Pens 
(100  birds)  in  all  U.  S.  Contests  —  258  Eggs;  269 
Points.  Official  Livability  92.04%.  Kauder’s  Strain  has 
a  PROVEN  RECORD.  IT  IS  one  of  the  outstanding 
Strains  of  the  U.  S. 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  1936 
Baby  Chicks  -  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Early  Order  Discount — New  FREE  Catalog. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Box  106 


New  Paltz,  New  York 


PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Hartivic\  Quality 
S.  C.  White  'Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTW1CK  HATCHERY,  Hartwick,  N,  Y. 

Woods’  While  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  F*.  —  CERTIFIED 

COCKERELS  EOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AMD  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  Trumansburg,  IV ew  Yorlc 


Cockerels 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  L train 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Gove  Strain 

For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  Sr  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

Outdoor  work  calls  for  sturdy,  com¬ 
fortable  footwear,  and  that’s  why  so 
many  choose  Ball-Band.  They  like  the 
way  Ball-Band  stands  up  where  the 
going  is  toughest.  They  have  learned 
to  look  for  the  famous  Red  Ball  as  the 
sure  guide  to  the  best  in  footwear. 
You  will  find  in  the  Ball-Band  line  a 
wide  selection  of  boots,  leather  work 
shoes,  arctics,  gaiters,  rubbers,  and 
canvas  sport  shoes  —  styles  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  for  every 
season  of  the  year.  Call  on  your 
Ball-Band  dealer  today.  Or,  if  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
482  Water  Street  .  .  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


BAND 


A n  Almost  forgotten 
Rural  Tragedy 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


years  ago  he  grew  up  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  when  the  events  of  that  day  were 
still  a  topic  of  fireside  conversation, 
and  had  heard  the  tales  repeated 
many  times.  "We  drove  a  mile  or  two 
down  the  Tremperskill  valley  toward 
Shavertown,  then  turned  the  car  short 
left  and  set  it  against  the  steep  and 
not  too  well  traveled  road  over  Dingle 
Hill,  climbed  steadily  for  a  mile  until 
Mr.  Turnbull  said,  “Stop,”  and  we  were 
exactly  at  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

THERE  is  here  no  longer  a  farmstead. 

The  house  has  been  gone  for  many 
years  as  the  trees  now  grown  in  the 
cellar  hole  attest.  The  barn  has  gone 
down  more  recently  and  some  founda¬ 
tion  walls  and  skeletons  of  agricultural 
machinery  mark  the  place.  It  is  just  a 
poor  rough  Delaware  County  hill  farm. 
Some  things  at  least  have  not  greatly 
changed.  There  is  still  the  stone  wall 
and  the  bar-way.  Here  at  that  date 
dwelt  one  Moses  Earl,  a  tenant  of  the 
Verplanck  Manor.  He  had  covenanted 
to  pay  a  yearly  rental  of  $16.00  and  his 
rent  was  two  years  in  arrears.  One 
Charlotte  Verplanck  appears  as  the  pe¬ 
titioner,  praying  the  courts  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  levy  upon  the  property  of  said 
Moses  Earl  and  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  and  sell  the  cattle  until  her 
judgment  and  costs  shall  be  satisfied. 

Standing  there  on  the  sunny  hill- 
slope  that  lovely  September  after¬ 
noon,  and  familiar  with  all  available 
knowledge  of  what  took  place  I  tried 
in  imagination  to  reconstruct  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  that  tragic  drama.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  outline  of  cleared  fields 
and  woodlands  was  almost  identically 
the  same  as  today.  A  bunch  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Jersey  heifers  were  run¬ 
ning  in  the  pasture  and  presently  they 
drew  close  and  sniffed  at  us  curiously 
—  behaving,  I  doubt  not,  just  as  did 
Earl’s  cattle  on  the  fatal  day. 

TWO  hours  or  more  before  it  was 
time  for  the  sale,  Sheriff  More, 
Under-sheriff  Steele  and  Constable  Ed- 
gerton  rode  up  to  the  farm  mounted  as 
were  all  gentlemen  of  that  time.  Mr. 
Turnbull  relates  that  Steele  was  splen¬ 
didly  mounted  on  a  horse  that  had  been 
trained  to  jump,  so  that  when  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  barn  he  vaulted  over  the  bars 
without  deigning  to  take  them  down.  In 
a  way  this  was  hardly  a  diplomatic 
thing  to  do  because  to  the  crowd  on  foot 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  arrogant  gesture 
emblematical  of  his  pride  and  authority. 

A  crowd  of  the  curious  began  to 
gather  early  in  the  day.  Many  read 
the  legal  notice  posted  on  the  barn  and 
there  was  much  discussion  concerning 
its  terms  and  meaning.  As  the  hour 
for  the  sale  drew  near  employees  or 
friends  of  the  Sheriff’s  party  drove  the 
cattle  up  out  of  the  woods  to  a  point 
close  by  the  barn  and  highway. 

Presently  a  company  of  at  least  two 
hundred  “Indians”  in  half  military  for¬ 
mation  defiled  out  of  the  woods  and 
formed  a  hollow  square  or  ring  around 
the  cattle  and  Constable  and  the  Sheriff 
sitting  in  their  saddles.  These  “Indi¬ 
ans”  had  painted  their  faces  and  adopt¬ 
ed  more  or  less  grotesque  Indian  re¬ 
galia,  partly  as  a  disguise  and  partly 
in  the  spirit  of  masquerade  and  frolic. 
Some  of  these  men  were  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  but  embittered  farmers  but 
without  question  there  was  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  young  loafers  and  mal¬ 
contents.  One  account  says  that  at  this 
juncture  somebody  brought  out  a  pail 
of  whiskey  with  a  dipper  and  that  it 
went  down  the  line  from  man  to  man 
and  many  drank  of  it.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  at  this  period  whiskey 
was  hardly  more  costly  than  milk  to¬ 
day,  the  story  is  not  improbable.  It  is 


easy  to  believe  that  but  for  the  alcohol 
the  disturbance  might  have  resulted 
merely  in  rough  horse  play  with  per¬ 
haps  at  worst  a  tar-and-feathering  in¬ 
stead  of  a  murder. 

Noisy  chaff  and  threats  against 
the  officers  of  the  law  came  from 
the  crowd. '  Steele  commanded  the 
gathering  to  disperse  in  the  name  of 
the  law  and  a  voice  from  the  mob  re¬ 
plied,  “Damn  the  Law;  we  mean  to 
break  it!”  There  was  a  sharp  rattle  of 
shots  —  perhaps  a  volley  —  and  puffs 
of  black  gun-powder  smoke  floated 
down  the  summer  breeze.  Both  horses 
thrashed  on  the  ground  in  their  death 
struggles.  Steele  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  bullet  through  his  arm  and  two 
through  his  body. 

SOBERED  and  frightened  at  their 
work  the  crowd  melted  away.  The 
Sheriff  was  carried  into  Earl’s  house 
and  within  a  very  few  moments  doctors 
were  being  summoned  from  Andes  by 
the  swiftest  messenger  then  available — 
a  man  clinging  to  the  saddle  on  a  wildly 
galloping  horse.  But  probably  not  even 
modern  medical  skill  could  have  done 
anything  for  the  wounded  man.  He 
lingered  in  great  agony  of  mind  and 
body  for  about  six  hours. 

The  murder  was  on  August  7.  On 
August  22  a  special  court  was  convened 
at  Delhi  and  the  long  trial  dragged  on 
until  well  in  October.  No  less  than 
220  persons  were  indicted.  There  was 
hardly  a  pretense  of  fixing  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  fatal  shot.  The  repeating 
rifle  was  absolutely  unknown  and  inas¬ 
much  as  both  horses  were  killed  and 
Steele  shot  three  times,  and  doubtless 
some  balls  went  wild,  it  seems  certain 
that  shots  were  fired  by  several  —  per¬ 
haps  many  —  different  persons.  In  all 
eighty-four  persons  were  convicted 
either  as  principals  or  accessories  to 
the  murder.  Two  of  these,  John  Van 
Steenburg  and  Edward  O’Connor,  Bo¬ 
vina  men,  were  sentenced  to  be  hung 
on  November  29,  but  Governor  Wright 
commuted  their  sentence  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment.  Four  others,  including 
Moses  Earl,  were  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter  and  sentenced  to  life  impris¬ 
onment.  Fifteen  others  were  given 
prison  terms  ranging  from  ten  to  two 
years.  Thirty  others  were  allowed  to 
pay  fines  ranging  from  $500  to  $25.00, 
and  thirty-nine  escaped  with  suspended 
sentences. 

A  year  later  John  Young  was 
elected  Governor  and  a  few  weeks 
after  his  inauguration  he  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  giving  a  free  pardon  to  all 
concerned.  Brutal  and  horrible  as  the 
crime  was,  it  would  seem  that  under 
the  circumstances  this  wholesale  exer¬ 
cise  of  executive  clemency  was  the 
wisest  thing  to  do. 

SHERIFF  STEELE  did  not  die  in 
vain.  The  shocking  crime  had 
the  effect  of  definitely  and  actively 
aligning  all  good  men  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  To  tar  and  feather  a 
sheriff  now  and  then  and  give  him  a 
free  ride  on  a  rail  as  had  been  done  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  might 
be  a  bit  of  a  joke  and  possibly  a  good 
♦lesson  to  the  absentee  landlords  who 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  rolling 
in  idleness  and  wealth  down  at  Albany 
or  Kingston.  But  that  an  officer  of  the 
law  should  be  publicly  shot  while  in  the 
discharge  of  what  was  merely  his 
sworn  duty  —  that  was  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  The  next  winter  at  Albany 
legislative  and  constitutional  correc¬ 
tions  were  made  and  it  may  definitely 
be  said  that  the  murder  of  Steele  was 
the  last  outrage  of  a  “War”  that  had 
dragged  along  in  eastern  New  York 
for  a  half-dozen  years. 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
Kill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  con  tains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns, 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with  the 
original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35A  $1.00; 
Powder  75*!.  Results  or  money  (tack.  Don’t 
waste  time  and  money  on  ineffective  imitations. 
K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


i.i.vi.'-.hhj.V:'::' 

TRAIN 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 


Every  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
Should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  book  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter- 

_ ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 

saddlehorse,  check  here  □  Doit  today — now.  You’U 
never  regret  it. 

Beery  School  of  Horsemanship 


DEPT.  1612 


PLEASANT  HILL,  OHIO. 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  -  Illinois. 


CATTLE 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  j.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
an  abundance  of  milk. 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Pigs  For  Sale  ! 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARIVl 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085, 

Choice  Chester  &.  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C., 
Duroc  &  Berkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks.  old  $3.25 
each,  8-9  wks.  $3.75,  10  wks.  $4.00  each.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Our  guarantee: — A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester- Berkshire  Crossed. 

6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$l0;  5-6  months  old  $1 5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35.  Square 
Deal  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


COON  HOUNDS — Fox  hounds  and  rabbit  hounds— 
Spaniels,  also  pups.  $4.00  each,  on  approval. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Proved  by 


LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
is  constantly  on  trial,  to  provide  daily  proof  of  its  ability  to  pay  the  dairy¬ 
man  MORE  PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST  than  any  other  ration  he  can 
feed.  All  Larro  Feeds  including  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Feed,  T urkey  Feeds,  Broiler 
Feed,  Chick  Starter,  Growing  Mash  and  Egg  Mash  are  developed  and 
proved  at  this  160-acre  institution. 


It  Worked! 

ONE  afternoon  I  called  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  I  had  been  courting 
for  some  time  and  found  she  was  out 
in  the  cowyard,  milking.  So  I  saunter¬ 
ed  out  there  and,  unknown  to  her,  stood 
by  the  fence  watching  operations.  Sud¬ 
denly,  “plop”  went  a  foot  into  the  near¬ 
ly  full  pail,  splashing  a  good  portion 
of  the  contents  over  the  fair  milk  maid. 
Uttering  not  a  word,  she  seized  the 
pail,  walked  in  front  of  the  offending 
beast,  and  dashed  the  remaining  milk 
full  in  her  face. 

The  cow  was  astonished  and  I  laugh¬ 
ed  heartily. 

“If  I  had  another  pail  of  milk,  I 
would  throw  it  on  you,”  were  the 
words  that  greeted  me. 

“Rose,”  I  replied,  “I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  whether  in  an  emergency  you 
would  talk  or  act;  now  I  know.  Will 
you  marry  me?” 

“Just  to  get  even  with  you,  yes,  if 
dad  is  willing,”  was  the  answer. 

I  related  the  incident  to  her  father 
and  was  told  to  take  the  girl  and  the 
cow  too.  Although  we  kept  this  cow 
many  years,  never  was  she  known  to 
lift  a  foot  when  being  milked. 

In  case  I  happened  to  acquire  one 
given  to  kicking,  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  a  stout  surcingle  buckled 
tightly  around  the  back,  just  in  front 
of  the  hips  and  udder.  Increase  the 
pressure  if  needed,  at  first,  and  after 
a  time  the  strap  only  laid  on  the  back 
will  do. 

While  the  first  mentioned  method  is 
not  recommended  to  young  women  as  a 
sure  means  of  curing  a  cow  or  secur¬ 
ing  a  husband,  it  worked  in  one  case.— 
A.  L.  Richardson,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

One  From  Three  Leaves  Two 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  my  uncle’s 
farm  they  had  a  heifer,  giving  milk  for 
the  first  time,  that  kicked.  He  tied  a 
rope  to  her  right  front  ankle,  threw  it 
over  her  back,  and  had  me  stand  on 
the  left  side  and  hold  her  foot  off  the 
floor  while  a  man  milked  her.  As  a 
cow  standing  on  three  legs  could  not 
kick,  she  soon  gave  it  up  and  never 
acquired  the  habit. — William  C.  Clark, 
Hardwick,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Self-Punishment 

I  am  answering  your  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  curing  kicking  cows.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  kick¬ 
ing  cows  and  always  found  this  method 
a  sure  cure. 

First,  secure  an  old  brake  rod  off  an 
old  wagon.  Then  measure  approxi¬ 
mately  the  distance  from  the  cow’s  nose 
down  between  her  front  legs  just  under 
the  brisket  to  her  ankle  on  her  right 
hind  leg.  Cut  your  rod  that  long.  Bend 
an  eye  on  each  end  of  the  rod  and  put 
a  common  snap  into  each  eye.  Then 
put  a  bull  ring  into  the  cow’s  nose  and 
buckle  a  hame  strap  with  a  small  ring 
on  it  around  her  ankle  on  her  right 
hind  foot. 

Then,  when  you  go  to  milk  the  kick¬ 
ing  cow,  just  snap  one  end  of  your  rod 


into  the  ring  on  the  strap  and  pass  the 
other  end  of  the  rod  between  her  front 
legs  and  snap  it  into  the  ring  in  her 
nose.  When  she  tries  to  kick,  she  will 
jerk  her  nose  so  badly  that  after  three 
or  four  applications,  she  will  stand 
perfectly  quiet. — E.  C.  Maher,  Hop 
Bottom,  Pa. 

•f* 

Divert  Her  Attention 

In  regard  to  your  question,  “Is  there 
a  cure  for  a  kicking  cow?”  well,  there 
sure  is.  At  the  age  of  14  I  worked 
where  there  was  a  kicking  cow  and  we 
used  this  method  to  cure  her. 

First,  we  put  a  cattle  leader  in  her 
nose  and  tied  her  head  up  high  enough 
to  draw  her  attention  to  her  nose,  not 
her  feet.  After  milking  her,  we  took 
the  leader  off  and  fed  her  some  grain. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  I  will  almost 
guarantee  that  it  will  stop  any  kick¬ 
ing  cow.  —  Albert  Fowler,  Canaan, 
Maine. 

*  *  * 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.”  I  use  hobbles  on  each 
heifer  until  the  habit  of  standing  still 
is  thoroughly  acquired,  whether  it  takes 
one  month  or  six.  At  first  she  may 
jump  and  kick  the  hobbles  off  as  fast 
as  put  on,  so  for  a  few  days  I  tie  her 
legs  together  above  the  hocks  with  a 
rope,  long  enough  to  reach  the  top 
stanchion-stringer  a  few  feet  to  the  left 
of  the  cow,  to  prevent  her  crowding 
me.  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
hobbles,  once  used,  must  always  be 
used,  but  this  is  not  so. — Lester  H. 
Farrar. 


GUARANTEED  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 
Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  Free.  CARLTON  TOBACCO  COM. 
PANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


TOBACCO — Free  Sample  Tobacco;  send  addresses  five 
users.  STERLING  TOBACCO  CO.,  Fulton,  Kentucky. 


175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  at  Public  Auction 

Heated  Pavilion,  Earlviile,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  December  11-12,  1935,  atwarmA  d  hi  hf*0  Served 

Mostly  T.B.  Accredited,  all  blood  tested,  mastitis  chart  with  each  milking  animal,  issued  by  State  Vet. 
at  sale  barn.  2  entire  herds  being  dispersed  because  of  deaths  in  the  family,  they  include  animals  in  all  stages 
of  lactation,  as  well  as  20  heifers  due  in  the  spring,  and  15  heifer  calves  of  various  ages  all  richly  bred  backed 
by  C.T.A.  work.  75  Fresh  and  close  springing  young  cows  and  heifers.  15  bulls  ready  or  about  ready  for  service, 
mostly  from  dams  with  proven  production  records,  and  good  individuals.  The  67th  sale  in  this  famous  series. 
Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  represented.  Experienced  truckmen  available  reasonable. 

Hundreds  of  buyers  have  bought  with  satisfaction  in  these  sales. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager ,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Stewart 

ELECTRIC  - 

Clipmaster 

Clipped  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac¬ 
teria  count.  Quickly  cleaned 
by  simply  wiping  with  damp 
cloth.  Good  dairy  practice 
requires  cow  clipping.  Some 
states  demand  it.  Clipmaster 
is  the  fastest,  coolest,  easiest- 
to-use  clipper  ever  made. 

Smaller  EASY-GRIP  hand- 
piece  only  2  inches  thick  contains  powerful  motor. 
Perfect  balance.  Air-cooled.  Ball-bearing. Only  $16.95 
for  110  volts  AC  or  DC.  Other  voltages  $2.00  ad¬ 
ditional.  Slightly  higher  West  of  Denver.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  5664  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago,  Ill.  45  Y  ears  Making  Quality  Products. 


If  your  cows  f  ail  to  breed, 
lose  calves,  retain  after¬ 
birth,  have  udder  trouble 
or  shortage  of  milk,  write 
us.  No  obligation. 

Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

Box  197  .  .  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


10  POUNDS  OF  CHEWING  or  Smoking,  Clay  pipe. 
$1.25.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN  & 
HYMAN  BERMAN,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  73-C 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Steady  Income  M?t°orbl om* Vo 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits— paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you,  write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Dept  278,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(732)  14 
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Farm  Bureau  Membership 
Shows  Increase 


Twenty-six  counties  have  completed 
their  annual  Farm  Bureau  check-ups, 
with  a  total  membership  of  15,750  as 
compared  with  12,725  in  these  same 
counties  a  year  ago.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three,  all  counties  have  exceed¬ 
ed  last  year’s  membership  at  the  check¬ 


ups. 

Wayne  County  heads  the  list  with  a 
total  of  1221  paid  members  in  compari¬ 
son  with  1176  total  a  year  ago.  This 
means  that  Wayne  Countv  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  over  1300  in  1936.  Albany 
County  is  second,  with  a  total  of  1207 
compared  with  1185  last  year.  Third 
place  is  taken  by  Niagara  County,  with 
963  members  against  951  last  year. 
St.  Lawrence  County  is  fourth,  836  this 
year  and  818  a  year  ago.  Allegany 
with  828  against  593  last  year,  and  On¬ 
ondaga  with  818  against  617  a  year  ago 
are  next  in  line. 

Other  counties  to  finish  their  cam¬ 
paigns  are:  This  Year  Last  Year 


Cattaraugus 
Chautauqua 
Chenango  - 
Delaware  - 

Essex  _ 

Greene  _ 

Herkimer  - 
Jefferson  __ 

Madison _ 

Montgomery 

Orleans  _ 

Oswego  _ 

Rensselaer 

Schenectady 

Seneca  _ 

Steuben  _ 

Sullivan _ 

Warren  _ 

Washington 
Wyoming  _ 


470 

295 

770 

606 

555 

398 

594 

473 

442 

482 

393 

313 

262 

210 

566 

436 

752 

670 

335 

325 

515 

556 

646 

546 

510 

517 

507 

445 

503 

500 

751 

513 

368 

250 

219 

190 

453 

453 

466 

431 

Total  paid  membership  for  1935  was 
30,872.  From  the  first  reports,  it  is 
evident  that  the  1936  membership  will 
exceed  the  1935  by  several  thousand. 
To  secure  these  members,  practically 
5,000  Farm  Bureau  committeemen  in¬ 
terview  some  50,000  farmers  over  a 
period  of  about  45  days. 


*  *  * 


New  York  4-H  Livestock  At 
Chicago 

Empire  State’s  4-H  livestock  at  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago 
are  owned  by  Raymond  Simpson  of 
Caledonia  and  Thomas  Kabat  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Simpson  will  show  pen  of 
lambs  and  Kabat  a  barrow. 

Attendance  of  boys  in  person  was 
made  possible  by  H.  H.  Larkin,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  a  prominent  breeder  of 
Southdown  sheep;  R.  E.  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.;  F. 
Ambrose  Clark,  owner  of  Iroquois 
Farm;  and  Frank  M.  Tobin,  president 
of  the  Rochester  packing  plant. 

*  *  * 


Four-H  Members  Seek  National 
Honors 

At  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  first .  week  in  December,  fol¬ 
lowing  New  York  State  4-H  members 
will  compete  in  countrywide  contests 
and  exhibits: 

National  4-H  achievement,  girls,  Ellen 
Hughes  of  Oneida;  boys,  Ernest  F. 
Newman,  Chenango.  National  4-H 
leadership,  girls,  Neva  Hauss,  Mon¬ 
roe;  boys,  Wesley  Smith,  Ulster.  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  meat  animal  contest:  Oliver 
Knapp,  Erie.  National  4-H  girl’s  rec¬ 
ord  :  Gertrude  Schroeder,  Tompkins. 
National  4-H  canning  achievement: 
Virginia  King,  Genesee.  National  4-H 
food  preparation:  Mildred  Breese,  Che¬ 
mung.  National  4-H  style  dress  re¬ 
vue  :  Carol  Clark,  Albany.  National 
4-H  health:  boys,  Howard  Cobb,  Chen¬ 
ango;  girls,  Shirley  Hint  of  Genesee. 

Club  members  not  going  to  congress 
but  who  send  exhibits  are :  Mildred 
Place,  Oswego,  with  an  exhibit  of  can¬ 
ned  goods  for  an  emergency  meal ; 
Thelma  Binck  of  Rensselaer  in  the 


clothing  display  featuring  a  complete 
costume;  Rosemary  Schawler  of  Chen¬ 
ango  in  the  competition  for  cotton 
school  dresses;  Betty  Simmons  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  in  the  home  improvement  con¬ 
test. 

In  the  state  com  exhibit,  five  club 
members  send  individual  entries  that 
make  up  the  state  display.  They  are 
Clarence  Winter,  Edwin  Winter,  Wil¬ 
fred  Taylor,  Francis  Darbee,  and  La 
Verne  Bower,  all  of  Erie  county. 

In  the  potato  exhibit,  entries  are 
from  Irving  Edwards  of  Rensselaer, 
Kenneth  Upham  of  Madison,  Alison  Ar- 
len  of  Erie,  Adelaide  Moelius  of  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  Leon  Mehlenbacker  of  Living¬ 
ston. 

Delegates  who  go  to  the  congress  to 
compete  in  the  meat  identification  con¬ 
test  are  Rachel  Johnson,  Thomas  Ka¬ 
bat,  and  Robert  Pierson,  all  of  Broome 
county. 

*  *  * 

Bill  for  Back  Taxes 

A  tax  bill  of  $487,299,  including  ar¬ 
rears  and  penalties,  has  been  sent  by 
Tax  Commissioner  Graves  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Coop  Co.,  New  York  Live  Poultry 
Trucking  Co.,  and  New  York  Live 
Poultry  Trucking  Holding  Co.,  all  of 
115  Paterson  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Companies,  controlled  by  same,  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  incorporated  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  did  business  in  New  York 
City  for  1923-1934  estimated  at 
$20,000,000. 

Commissioner’s  action  is  one  result 
of  investigation  of  alleged  racketeering 
in  live  poultry  made  by  special  prose¬ 
cutor  Thomas  Dewey.  Three  com¬ 
panies  involved  are  alleged  to  have 
virtual  monopoly  of  distribution  of  live 
poultry  in  New  York  City,  and  gossip 
is  that  strangle  hold  is  maintained  on 
other  than  “service  rendered”  basis  — 
in  plain  words,  by  intimidation. 

*  *  * 

Win  Degree  Prizes 

Rose  Hill  Grange  of  Waterloo  and 
South  Shore  Grange  of  Ontario  won 
first  prizes  for  exemplification  of  degree 
work  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  Degree  Association.  Four 
Granges  conferred  degrees  in  a  contest 
at  Geneva.  Herman  Larsen  is  Master 
of  Rose  Hill  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Peer 
heads  South  Shore.  Second  prizes 
went  to  Weedsport  Grange,  Zelner 
Stoughton,  Master,  and  Enterprise 
Grange  of  Phelps,  Donald  Switzer, 
Master. 

Opening  ceremonies  were  conducted 
by  Fayette  Grange,  Mrs.  Mable  Reed, 
Master,  and  closed  by  Castle  Grange  of 
Seneca  Castle,  George  Vogt,  Master. 

Fifteen  minute  balanced  programs 
were  given  by  four  county  Pomona  lec¬ 
turers  as  follows:  Cayuga,  Mrs.  Mary 
Manrow;  Seneca,  Mrs.  Arlene  Inshaw; 
Ontario,  Mrs.  Abbie  Vosburg;  Wayne, 
Mrs.  Effie  Esley. 

Deputy  state  masters  who  arranged 
the  program  were :  Seneca  County, 
Harry  Carpenter;  Wayne,  C.  P.  Fair¬ 
banks;  Cayuga,  Miss  Elizabeth  Good¬ 
rich;  Ontario,  G.  Lynn  Ottley. 

State  Master  Freestone  and  other 
ranking  Grange  leaders  who  attended 
were  outspoken  in  praise  of  the  event, 
which  they  hope  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  other  sections  of  the  state.- 
*  *  * 

Open  Season  for  Farmers 

Some  of  these  days  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  are  going  to  wage  a  de¬ 
termined  campaign  to  curb  hunters. 
Daniel  Clark,  Warsaw  farmer,  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  serious  condition 
because  he  remonstrated  with  a  hunter 
shooting  on  his  posted  land  during  the 
pheasant  season.  Many  farmers  com¬ 
plain  they  and  their  men  are  in  danger- 
during  the  open  season,  and  that  many 


hunters  utterly  disregard  the  “posted” 
signs.— Skeff. 


Turkey  Day 

At  annual  Turkey  Day  at  Heuvelton, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  on  November  22,  ten 
tons  of  turkey  were  sold.  Top  price  of 
35  cents,  dressed,  was  best  in  five 
years.  Average  price  was  about  31-32 
cents. 

By  10  A.  M.  streets  were  lined  with 
cars  carrying  from  10  to  100  turkeys. 
Buyers  from  Boston,  New  York,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  nearer  cities  walked  up  and 
down,  sounding  out  farmers  and  getting 
an  idea  of  quality  of  birds.  Actual  sale 
started  at  11:30,  continuing  till  2. 

Farmers  knew  what  they  wanted  and 
started  talking  40  cents,  but  were 
ready  to  bargain. 

Heuvelton  Turkey  Day  is  one  place 
buyer  and  seller  meet  on  equal  terms. 
Prices  there  since  1917  are:  1917,  40 
cents;  1918,  55.5;  1919,  53.5;  1920,  56; 
1921,  60;  1922,  68;  1923,  50;  1924,  50; 
1925,  63;  1926,  58;  1927,  50;  1928,  price 
missing;  1929,  46;  1930,  35;  1931,  23; 
1932,  27;  1933,  20;  1934,  26;  1935,  35. 


Cookie  Contest  Winners 

Six  Pomona  Molasses  Cookie  Con¬ 
tests  have  been  held  since  we  publish¬ 
ed  our  last  list  of  winners: 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNER 

Lewis  Lowville  71  Mrs.  Amelia  Steria 

Monroe  Fairport  467  Mrs.  Melvin  King 

Niagara  Gasport  1151  Helen  Grassman 

Rensselaer  W.  Sand  Lake  949  Mrs.  Clifford  Moul 

Schuyler  Burdett  1314  Mrs.  Ely  Wickham 

Suffolk- 

Nassau  Southside  1224  Miss  Marguerite  Keck 

The  final  State  contest  will  take  place 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Grange,  to  be  held  at  Oneonta,  De¬ 
cember  10-13.  The  fifty-three  Pomona 
winners  will  compete  with  each  other, 
and  the  10  women  having  the  highest 
scores  will  receive  handsome  prizes. 


Back  to  Cartooning 

J.  N.  (“Ding”)  Darling  has  left  post 
as  chief  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  to  renew  work  as  cartoonist. 

SLANT:  Gossip  says  “Ding”  grew 
tired  of  planning  bird  sanctuaries  which 
other  government  departments  drained. 
Probably  “Ding”  can  do  more  for  wild 
life  by  molding  public  opinion  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  than  he  could  ever  accomplish 
at  Washington. 


Wrong  Country 

Said  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Tugwell  in  a  recent  speech:  “We  are 
witnessing  death  struggle  of  industrial 
autocracy  and  birth  of  democratic'  dis¬ 


cipline.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  process  will  be  pleasant.  Most 
serious  counter  attack  will  be  attempt 
to  separate  farmers  and  workers. 

SLANT:  That  is  revolutionary  talk. 
“Democratic  discipline”  means  in  prac¬ 
tice  tremendous  centralization  of  pow¬ 
ers  in  Federal  government  and  regi¬ 
mentation  bv  bureaucrats.  TugweU’s 
most  serious  mistake  was  choosing 
United  States  instead  of  Russia  in 
which  to  be  born! 


Trading  Milk  for  Lunches 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  milk 
can  be  taken  from  a  farmer  in  exchange 
for  school  lunch  tickets  for  his  children? 

We  have  the  following  information 
from  Kenneth  F.  Fee  of  the  Division 
of  Milk  Control  on  the  above  question: 
“In  my  opinion,  if  school  lunch  tickets 
are  regularly  sold  at  a  fixed  price  so 
that  they  have  a  definite  value  in 
money,  it  would  be  permissible  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  tickets  in  payment  for  milk.” 
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WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9 

12:35 — "Grape  News."  M.  B.  Hoffman. 

12:45 — "What  to  Do  About  Christmas  Candies,”  Miss 
Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10 

12:35 — "Locating  Leaks  in  the  Poultry  Business."  Prof. 
P.  H.  Branch. 

12:45 — "Scanning  the  Record  100  Tears  Ago.”  Joe 
Gavit. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  II 

12:35 — "Motorizing  Your  Needle  and  Thread.” 

12:45 — “Holidays  in  Old  York  State,”  Prof.  Harold 
Thompson. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

12:35 — “More  Feed  Doesn't  Mean  More  Milk,”  Ray 
Bender. 

12:45— "The  Gift  Pup,”  Dr.  K.  S.  Frederici. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13 

12:35 — N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer,”  Miss  Estelle  Jones. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Making  Common  Cour¬ 
tesy  Common,”  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
Office. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

12:35 — "Some  Facts  from  the  Clock  Shelf,”  Dr.  GL  W. 
Hedlund. 

12:45 — "Christmas  Tidings  for  the  Cook,”  Miss  Lears 
Wing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  17 

12:35 — “Out  of  the  Woods,”  (Uses  of  Natural  Woods), 
S.  H.  Fogg. 

12:45 — "Christmas  Tales  of  Yesteryear,”  Prof.  Harold 
Thompson. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  18 

12:35 — "When  Planning  Our  Christmas  Festivities.” 

12:45 — “Country  Hospitality,”  Ray  F.  Pollard  (Coun¬ 
tryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

12:35 — "Home  Grown  Proteins,”  J.  A.  McKee. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  20  * 

12:35 — N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

12:45 — "The  Women’s  Comer,"  Miss  Gladys  Adams. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

I2:3(L— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  "Organiation  for  Com¬ 
munity  Service,”  (Community  Co-operation) 
Chenango  County  4-H  Clubs. 


•  A  gift  of  lasting  value  and 
helpfulness  that  any  woman  is 
proud  to  own — a  gift  of  prac¬ 
tical  economy  that  will  benefit 
the  whole  family.  Convenient 
terms  of  payment  arranged 

See  the  nearest 


to  make  the  purchase  easy. 
Maytags  are  powered  with  the 
world’s  finest  washer  engine— 
the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor,  or  with  an  electric 
motor.  F-23-35 


MAYTAG  DEALER  Now. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  •  MANUFACTURERS  ;  FOUNDED  1891  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 
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DAIRY 

More  Milk  Talk. —  Assigned  to  New 
York-New  Jersey  milk  shed  is  E.  M.  Har¬ 
mon  of  AAA  dairy  section.  Job  will  be  to 
meet  with  beads  of  interested  groups 
to  discuss  and  explain  proposed  pact  to 
control  inter-state  milk.  Dairy  section  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  hear  viewpoints  of  all 
factions.  Governors’  committee  has  re¬ 
quested  public  hearing  on  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  and  order. 

SLANT:  Opponents  of  interstate  pact 
seem  to  be  working  harder  than  friends. 

Better  Milk  Balance. —  Prediction  has 
been  made  that  November  milk  price  to 
producers  may  hit  $2.00,  which  would  be 
highest  since  spring  of  1933. 

Big  factor  in  better  price  expected  is  . 
increase  in  price  of  Class  2  milk  by  New 
York  Milk  Control  Board  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  in  metropolitan  area  and  from  $1.75 
to  $1.80  upstate.  To  Dairymen’s  League 
goes  major  part  of  credit  for  urging  ad¬ 
vance. 

Production  has  shrunk,  demand  increas¬ 
ed,  until  reports  were  that  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  was  considering  inspection  of 
Ohio  dairies.  Latest  word  is  that  danger 
of  such  move  is  past. 

SLANT:  Dairymen  should  fight  any 
move  to  extend  milk  shed  but  must  plan 
to  supply  market.  Practically  universal  in 
Northeast  is  resentment  among  dairymen 
over  lower  tariffs  on  Canadian  cream. 

Production  and  Consumption. —  On  Nov. 
1,  total  U.  S.  milk  production  was  3  per 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Production  per 
cow  was  unchanged  but  there  were  3 
per  cent  fewer  cows.  In  1929  U.  S.  had 
177  dairy  cows  per  1000  people.  By  1933, 
at  the  peak,  there  were  195  cows  per 
1000  people,  and  this  figure  has  now  drop¬ 
ped  to  184  cows  per  1000  folks. 

Due  to  TB  cleanup  and  removal  of 
Bang  abortion  and  mastitis  reactors,  cow 
population  in  New  York  State  is  likely  to 
drop  faster  than  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  A  factor  that  may  disturb  normal 
trend  is  AAA  crop  control  program  which 
may  result  in  more  land  in  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  and  eventually  in  more  cows. 

Consumption  of  butter  in  September  is 
reported  as  about  7  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  agq,  of  cheese  about  11  per  cent 
larger,  and  of  evaporated  milk  about  11 


per  cent  larger.  The  out  of  storage  move¬ 
ment  of  butter  in  October  was  about 
twice  that  in  October  a  year  ago. 

Storage  Holdings  of  Butter. — S  t  o  r  - 

age  stocks  of  butter,  as  estimated  by  the 
American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce 
Review,  totaled  85,840,000  pounds  on  No¬ 
vember  23rd,  a  decrease  of  2,971,000 
pounds  from  last  year’s  estimate  on  the 
same  date  of  88,811,000  pounds. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Conditions  favorable  for  bringing  pul¬ 
lets  into  production  have  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs.  Probably  top  price  of  sea¬ 
son  has  been  passed  unless  severe  storms 
or  other  factors  bring  temporary  jump. 
While  hen  population  is  up,  it  is  not  high 
when  compared  to  average.  If  business 
continues  to  improve,  as  seems  likely,  in¬ 
creased  demand  should  keep  egg  prices 
in  favorable  position. 

Almost  certain  it  is  that  baby  chick 
purchases  will  be  large  next  spring.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  your  poultry  business 
in  shape  to  weather  relatively  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  that  SOONER  or  LATER 
follow  favorable  conditions.  It  may  be 
1937 ;  maybe  1938.  Because  of  ease  of  get¬ 
ting  into  and  out  of  poultry  business, 
ups  and  downs  come  closer  together  than 
in  dairy  business. 

Total  storage  holdings  of  eggs  on  No¬ 
vember  23rd  were  estimated  at  3,150,000 
cases  as  compared  with  2,908,000  cases 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  this  year  of  242,000  cases. 


New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 
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Southern  Vegetable  Growers  Plan 
Acreage  Increase 

Country-wide  interlacing  describes  re¬ 
lations  of  vegetable  acreage  and  produc¬ 
tion  among  the  many  sections  of  the 
United  States.  If  New  York  storage  cab- 


Canadian  Cream 


By  LELAND  SPENCER 


NEW  trade  agreement  with  Canada 
lowers  duty  on  cream  imported  from 
that  country  from  56.6  cents  per  gallon 
to  35  cents  per  gallon,  on  a  volume  not 
to  exceed  1,500,000  gallons  a  year.  Agree¬ 
ment  will  take  effect  January  1,  1936. 

New  rate  is  cut  of  38  per  cent  from 
present  schedule  established  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1930.  Previous  rate,  establish¬ 
ed  in  1922,  was  20  cents  a  gallon.  In  1929 
this  w,as  raised  to  30  cents  by  presidential 
order  based  on  finding  by  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  that  costs  of  producing  and 
marketing  milk  and  cream  were  lower  in 
Canada  than  in  United  States'.  Under 
new  trade  agreement,  duty  on  cream  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  that  which 
prevailed  up  to  1930. 

Important  is  quota  of  1,500,000  gallons. 
Under  present  duty,  cream  imports  have 
dwindled  to  negligible  quantities,  but  in 
1926,  more  than  five  million  gallons  were 
brought  in,  and  in  1929,  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lion  gallons.  Thus  imports  of  cream  un¬ 
der  new  trade  agreement  probably  will 
be  less  than  half  as  much  as  we  received 
in  1929,  and  less  than  one-third  as  much 
as  we  received  in  1926. 

Northeastern  dairy  men  are  particul¬ 
arly  concerned  about  this  matter  be¬ 
cause,  in  past,  nearly  all  imports  of 
Canadian  cream  have  found  markets  in 
this  section.  Largest  volume  has  come  in 
through  Vermont,  and  most  of  the  re- 
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We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  CbamWi  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


BALED  SHAVINGS— Ca  ,oaf?  or  truck-  - 25c 


GRIFFIN  LBR.  CO., 


per  bale.  —  Box  C  — 

HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


DU  A  TVT  TTN1 _  Huy  direct  from  grower  —  Ideal  for 

*■  Ab-rVi ~  A  O  Christmas.  No.  1  Handpicked,  10 

pounds  $1.50;  25  pounds,  $3.00;  100  pounds,  $10.00. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA. 


mainder  through  New  York  State,  along 
its  northern  border  and  at  Buffalo. 

Falling  off  in  cream  imports  since  1926 
was  not  due  entirely  to  prohibitive  tariff. 
Federal  Import  Milk  Act  of  1926  caused 
a  drastic  cut  in  volume  of  cream  im¬ 
ports,  even  while  tariff  remained  at  20 
cents  per  gallon.  Under  this  act,  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  cream  exported  to 
U.  S.  are  subject  to  sanitary  regulations 
and  supervision  comparable  to  that  ex¬ 
ercised  by  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health.  These  regulations  are  still  in 
effect. 

A  third  factor  which  will  determine 
volume  of  Canadian  cream  imported  into 
United  States  is  ratio  between  cream 
prices  at  Boston  and  other  Northeastern 
cities,  and  price  of  butter  at  Montreal.  If 
domestic  supplies  of  butter  and  cream 
should  continue  rather  short  during  com¬ 
ing  year,  so  that  cream  prices  are  main¬ 
tained  at  a  high  level  compared  to  price 
of  butter  at  Montreal,  quota  may  be 
filled. 

Canadian  cream  will  not  entirely  re¬ 
place  locally  produced  cream  in  north¬ 
eastern  states.  However,  opening  of  this 
small  gate  in  tariff  wall  will  mean  slight¬ 
ly  lower  cream  prices  than  would  have 
prevailed  otherwise  in  northeastern  mar¬ 
kets.  No  doubt  some  western  cream  ship¬ 
pers  will  again  find  butter  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable  outlet  for  butterfat. 


United  States  Imports  of  Cream 

(Thousands  of  40-quart  units) 
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*  Less  than  500  units. 


bage  is  short,  it  pleases  Southerners  and 
when  Southerners  have  a  big  freeze 
Northern  storage  people  do  not  seem  too 
mad  about  it. 

Planting  intentions  for  early  Southern 
cabbage  crop  are  over  100  per  cent  above 
last  year  and  38  per  cent  above  5-year 
average. 

New  York  late  Danish  crop  has  brought 
an  average  of  $9  a  ton  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4  last  year  and  a  5-year 
average  of  $10.60.  New  York  late  domestic 
averaged  $5.50  this  year,  $5.60  last  year, 
and  $9.20  on  a  5-year  average. 

Potato  crop  dropped  11,500,000  bushels 
during  October  according  to  government 
reports.  New  York  crop  is  32  per  cent 
below  last  year  and  20  per  cent  below 
5-year  average.  Thirty  late  states  are  1 
per  cent  below  5-year  average  and  10  per 
cent  below  last  year. 

Fall  and  Winter  celery  fields  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  expected  to  ship  34  per  cent 
more  crates  than  5-year  average  but  6 
per  cent  under  last  season. 

Big  money  came  to  Texas  Bermuda 
onion  growers  last  year  through  some¬ 
what  reduced  yield  and  short  storage  sup¬ 
ply  in  North.  Accordingly,  acreage  plans 
stand  50  per  cent  over  5-year  average 
and  23  per  cent  over  last  year’s  record 
planting. 

Northern  late  crop,  of  onions  is  14,400,- 
000  sacks  (100  lbs.)  compared  with  13,- 
000,000  in  1934  and  a  5-year  average  of 
13,400,000.  Apparently  half  the  late  crop 
has  been  sold  or  lost.  Shrinkage  has  been 
heavy  so  far  and  some  storage  lots  are 
expected  to  show  heavy  shrinkage  from 
now  on.  Late  crop  in  New  York  has 
brought  $1.30  per  sack  against  $1.10  last 
year  and  a  5-year  average  of  $1.05. 
Country-wide  figures  for  late  crop  are 
$1.05  this  year,  $1.07  last  year  and  94 
cents  for  the  5-year  average. 

— Paul  Work. 


FARM  INCOME 

For  first  10  months  of  1935,  U.  S.  farm¬ 
ers  sold  products  worth  $5,099,000,000  and 
received  AAA  benefit  payments  of  $464,- 
000,000  for  total  income  of  $5,563,000,000. 
In  1934  total  farm  income  for  first  10 
months  was  $5,249,000,000. 


Grange  States  Position  On 
Important  Questions 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
many  Granges  which  now  are  paying 
six  per  cent  interest,”  he  said.  Also 
adopted  was  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Free¬ 
stone  to  plane  a  memorial  tablet  on  the 
hall  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the  first 
subordinate  Grange  organized. 

The  Grange  voted  for  a  contributory 
old  age  insurance  plan;  for  placing  a 
larger  share  of  the  tax  load  upon  in¬ 
comes,  inheritances  and  gifts;  and  de¬ 
clared  its  opposition  to  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  securities.  It  likewise  opposed 
sales  taxes  because  of  the  burden  they 
place  upon  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  declared  against  speculation  in 
foodstuffs  that  increases  the  cost  of 
living,  and  urged  that  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration’s  $100,000,- 
000  fund  be  used  to  accommodate  pub¬ 
licly  owned  power  districts  and  rural 
co-operatives. 

The  “manifest  tendency  to  substitute 
bureaucratic  regulation  for  govern¬ 
ment  by  law,”  was  adopted.  While  rec¬ 
ognizing  possible  needs  for  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  delegates  by  resolu¬ 
tion  opposed  amendments  which  may 
“alter  or  undermine  our  present  federal 
system  of  government.” 

The  Grange  declared  itself  opposed 
to  a  federal  department  of  education, 
saying  nothing  could  compensate  for 
taking  away  state  and  local  control  of 
schools.  It  rejected  a  resolution  oppos¬ 
ing  military  training  in  schools  after 
several  delegates  said  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  such  training  in  land-grant  colleges, 
saw  no  harm  in  it  and  that  it  did  not 
make  them  war-like. 

The  Grange,  however,  made  its  at¬ 
titude  on  war  and  peace  clear  by  urg¬ 
ing  a  plebiscite  before  declaration  of 
war,  except  if  and  when  this  country 
might  be  invaded.  It  asked  that  in  time 
of  war  the  government  take  over  con¬ 
trol  of  munitions  plants  and  take  the 
profit  out  of  war. 

It  favored  abolition  of  needless  util¬ 
ity  holding  companies. 


THIS  VALUABLE 

BOOK  FREE! 

WINTER  EGGS 
pay  real  profits. 
When  the  thermometer 
goes  down,  keep  egg 
production  up.  Cel-O- 
Glass*  will  give  you  more  eggs,  stronger- 
shelled  eggs.  Unlike  ordinary  glass  or  soiled 
cloth  curtains,  Cel-O-GIass  brings  the  vital 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  inside  your  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  Keeps  your  layers  comfortable, 
healthier,  and  in  good  condition  all  winter 
long.  Reduces  mortality.  Keeps  houses  10° 
to  20°  warmer. 

Make  your  laying  house  a  profitable  house 
with  Cel-O-Glass.  Inexpensive,  easy  to  in¬ 
stall,  easy  to  handle.  Guaranteed  5  years. 
Cannot  break  like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth. 
Cel-O-Glass  is  also  valuable  for  cold  frames, 
hotbeds,  back  porches,  storm  doors  and 
windows  and  hog  houses. 

See  your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed 
dealer  or  write  us  today  for  free  samples 
and  complete  information. 

Just  of  the  press!  A  timely  and  valuable 
book  on  how  to  make  money  with  poultry.  See 
Jree  oBer  below.  ^ 


CEL-O-GIASS 

U.  S.  PATS.  1.580.F  37  6c  1.933.616 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  aa  13 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Gentlemen:  With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  book  entitled,  “Eggs 
for  Profit.” 


Name . . 

Street  Address . 

City . State 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  MARKETS  for  this  DAIRY  &  AT.~PAT.ir A 

FARM,  5  miles  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  a  well  traveled 
improved  highway,  175  acres;  85  tillable,  45  pasture, 
remaining  woods.  14  room  dwelling,  75  ft.  bam,  32  cow 
concrete  stable.  Buildings  recently  repaired  and  painted. 
$8,000.  Convenient  long  term  payment  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SfSF,ELD 


FINELY  LOCATED  40-COW  VALLEY  HOMESTEAD 

worth  $20,000;  offered  at  bargain  price,  easy  terms  sub¬ 
stantial  buyer.  VALLEY  LEA,  Box  24,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


$1000  Gets  Income  Farm 

85  Acres  on  macadam;  sugar  bush,  fruit,  50  acres 
tillage;  attractive  9-room  house,  60  ft.  cement-basement 
barn,  insurance  $3750.  Low  price  $3000  includes  horses. 
9  cows,  bull,  heifers,  hens,  sow,  implements,  hay,  grain, 
fodder,  etc.;  $1000  down;  pg.  19  big  FALL-WINTER 
catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave„  New  York  City. 
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Get  Kerr  foundation  stock  —  bred  for  laying  for  28 
years.  We  specialize  in  these  great  breeds:  White 
Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Kerr’s  sound  up-breed¬ 
ing  system  is  told  in  triumphs  at  great  Egg-laying 
Contests.  Kerr  winners  are  all  raised  on  Kerr’s 
own  breeding  farm,  a  strong  laying  ancestry.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded,  and  blood-tested 
by  the  tube  agglutination  method.  Sex-separated 
chicks  available  in  White  Leghorns  only.  Investigate 
now.  Write  for  free  copy  of  new  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

RAILROAD  AVENUE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson.  Trenton,  Camden:  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston: 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — Selbyvitle.  (Address  Dept.  zl.  .) 


ISCOUNT  ON 


WOL  F  "r.  end  <  HI  (  KS 


You’ll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Get  the  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts. . .  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers’  Friend"  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmer*'  Friend"  chicks  from  flock*  inspected  by  A  P  A  are  the  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete  story  obout  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we» 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  6 


large  egg  production.  A  28  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^g^Wattle  TeBt  and  all 
reactors  removed.  (VaV  Onr  FREE  Catalog 
is  a  poultry  text-  ILJJ  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
e  day.  Comp.  vvjHKma  Cert.  No.  1601  • 
WhiteLeghoms.BuBiMiiJsHBarred  &  White 
Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  73  ,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CASH  CROP 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  money  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  206  H.  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazinef  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25e  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
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HUBBARDS 


(Puy\'d-(hteA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


4 


S. 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  balanced  breeding.  For  18 
years  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  havebeen  scien¬ 
tifically  developed  with  an 
8  Point  Program  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  more 
money  for  poultrymen. 

Not  a  single  trapnested 
pedigreed  bird  is  ever  sold. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  you 
buy  is  free  from  Pullorum 
Disease  ( B.W.D. ),  is  big¬ 
bodied,  inheriting  rugged 
health  and  vitality.  They 
grow  fast,  provide  early  in¬ 
come,  and  stand  up  under 
heavy  egg  production. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  money-making 
catalog.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Hubbard  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Plants:  Ransomville,  N.  Y. —  Ephrata,  Pa. 


THIS  VALUABLEf 

CATALOG  J 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.j 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Fu  1 1 

Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


FREE 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  Box  No.  12  A 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

Name _ 

Address - 

City. _ State _ 
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Leghorns  -Reds-Rocks  -Wyandottes 
Ncw'lkmpshires-Ilallcross(Croskid) Chicks  | 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
y*  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

4  Ly  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  :  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
•  y.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year./j 

QVELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.’’  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59  Wallingford,  Conn,  lel.645-5 


OSS 

*3FaTm 

R.I.RedS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 

NOTED  FOR  PRODUCTION  RECORDS. 

For  many  years,  we  have  entered  pens  in 
leading  Eastern  Contests.  Our  pen  is  now 
among  the  leaders  at  New  York  State 
(Farmingdale)  Contest. 

All  breeders  blood -tasted.  No  reactors  — 

100%  free  from  B.W.D. 

R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  —  100%  Moss  Farm 
strain.  MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-RED  CHICKS 
for  barred  broilers  and  roasters.  Hatches 
every  week. 

Write  today  for  Catalog.  Prices  and  Early 
Order  Discount  plan. 

MOSS  FARM 

Attleboro.  Mass. 


14-  D-Vv- 
Livability 
Guarantee 


Crandall  Hatchery 

i  r%c  oncuHAI  l  o  I  ' 

From  Select  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  &  Prices 

OFFER  with  Each  Order 


WHITLOCK 

i 


i 


CHICKS....*  12*  100 

EGGS  FOR  per 

HATCHING....##  100 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

/  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


A  Change  of  Scenery 


DURING  the  last  few  years  there 
was  quite  a  shift  in  origin  of  New 
York  City’s  egg  supplies. 

When  we  think  of  where  eggs  are 
produced,  most  of  us  think  of  three 
sections  —  the  Far  West,  the  Mid-West 
and  the  Northeast.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Northeast  might  not  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the 
important  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  but 
today  it  must  be. 
Particularly  during 
the  depression, 
when  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  have 
consumed  a  much 
larger  part  of  the 
deflated  egg  prices, 
has  this  area, 
which  is  so  close  to 
its  markets,  ex¬ 
panded. 

Some  Comparisons 

The  United  States 
Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  publishes 
monthly  figures 
showing  states  from  which  New  York 
City’s  egg  supply  comes. 

In  the  table  below  the  states  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Utah  and  Washington  are  taken 
to  represent  the  Far  West;  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  to  represent  the  Mid- 
West  and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  to  represent  the  North¬ 
east.  In  each  of  these  sections  the 
states  mentioned  are  the  three  that 
send  the  most  eggs  to  New  York  from 
those  sections. 

1933  1934  1935* 

F.  W. _  1,254.300  1.188,604  1,028,474 

M.  W. _  2,008,835  1,900.897  1,773,298 

N.  E.  _  1,068,034  1,195,039  1,300,179 

*  The  1935  figures  represent  the  twelve  months 
ending  November  I,  1935. 

This  shows  about  a  17%  decrease 
for  the  Far-West  in  the  last  two  years, 
a  decrease  of  about  11%  for  the  Mid- 
West  and  an  increase  of  about  22% 
in  the  Northeast.  When  we  consider 
that  we  have  so  many  more  large  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Northeast  besides  New  York 
it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  North¬ 
east  is  almost  the  largest  egg  produc¬ 
ing  section  of  the  country.  Of  course 
the  Mid-West  also  has  its  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 
So  probably  we  will  still  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  small  flock,  that  forages 
around  the  barns  and  corn-cribs  for  its 
feed  in  the  Mid-West,  is  still  the  big¬ 
gest  producer  in  the  country. 

Our  biggest  advantage  of  course  lies 
in  our  nearness  to  our  markets.  Not 
only  are  our  transportation  costs  low 
but,  with  such  a  perishable  product, 
we  have  the  big  advantage  of  being- 
able  to  put  our  eggs  into  these  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  finest  condition.  We 
haven’t  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  much  as  we  should. 

Fresh  Eggs 

The  words  “fresh  eggs"  do  not  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing  to  everyone. 
In  the  market  here,  however,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  and  sell  eggs  have  some¬ 
thing  fairly  definite  in  mind  when  they 
deal  in  fancy  quality  fresh  eggs.  They 
think  of  an  egg  that  is  full,  with  a 
medium  to  light  colored  yolk  and  a 
firm  white.  They  judge  this  freshness 
by  candling  egg s,  looking  for  a  small 
air  cell  and  a  dim,  indistinct  yolk  shad¬ 
ow.  If  its  color  is  orange  the  yolk 
will  show  a  distinct  shadow,  no  matter 
how  firm  the  white  is.  But  if  the  yolk 
is  yellow,  even  thopgh  a  pretty  rich 
yellow,  its  shadow  will  be  indistinct 
providing  the  egg  white  is  firm.  Of 
course,  if  the  white  is  thin  or  watery 
the  yolk  shadow  will  be  distinct  or 


J.  C .  Hattar 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

dark  regardless  of  the  color  of  the 
yolk  itself. 

I’ve  seen  eggs  here  in  the  wholesale 
market,  which  answer  to  the  fresh- 
eggs  description  above,  from  a  number 
of  sections.  I’ll  mention  a  few:  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
Southern  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Southern  Michigan  and  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  don’t  need  to  mention  the  oth¬ 
er  real  nearby  sections,  as  of  course  1 
see  plenty  of  fine  eggs  every  day  from 
them. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  eggs  can 
come  quite  a  way  in  insulated  and  re¬ 
frigerated,  fast  trucks  and  apparently 
lose  nothing  in  quality.  To  get  eggs 
into  the  market  in  the  best  shape  it 
takes : 

1.  Frequent  gathering  from  the  nest. 

2.  Pre-cooling  before  packing. 

3.  Holding  not  longer  than  four  days 
in  a  cool  room  (  below  60° ) . 

4.  Transportation  of  not  more  than  48 
hours  on  smooth  roads  or  road-beds 
under  correct  temperature  conditions 
(40  to  60°  F  is  probably  ideal). 

5.  As  little  handling  as  possible. 


BROILERS— ROASTERS— EGGS 


Bred  14  years  for  Rig  eggs  and  Extra-Profit  Broilers. 
Customers  report  flock  ave.  up  to  260  eggs  and  3 
lb.  broilers  at  9  weeks.  WENE  1934-35  Storrs  Con¬ 
test  Pen  layed  eggs  ave.  25  oz.  per  doz.  Big  FREE 
catalog  gives  prices,  tells  how  you  save  2c  per  chick 
by  ordering  early.  10  Breeds,  Including  our  Famous 
Wene-Cross. 

IMMEDIATE  OR  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS $ 

Dept,  603  VINELAND.  N.  J.  Phone  123 


8 


.90 

per 

100 

up. 


MAPES  pfarmyII 


CROSSBREDS 

pens  and  cages  full, 
broilers  or  roasters. 


— day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 


WHITECROSS 


Chicks  ideal  for  white  feathered 
broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 


Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 


Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Why  we  can  offer  blood- 
tested  “Breeder  Quality’’  at 
low  prices.  Splendid  results 
at  1934-35  Official  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  14  outstanding 
breeds— Free  book.  Send  postal 
now.  Early  order  discount. 


Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WeivJfampshires 
Ab<=u,nnd  SPIZZ  ERINKTUM 


VIM,  VITALITY,  VIGOR  — 

These  will  give  you  what  you’ve  been  looki 
for — high  livability  in  chicks;  low  mortalit 
in  layers.  Straight  New  Hampshires  and 
CHRIS-CROSS -CHICKS.  Now  bookingl'or 
Spring  deliveries.  Hatches  Every  Week. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS— Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns. 

Established  1910— Penna. ’s  pioneer  hatchery 
P  lias  furnished  the  foundation  stock  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  for  many  years. 
Healthy  and  vigorous,  blood  tested  stock. 
Reasonable  prices.  Write  THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PL’  L. .  — All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test  - 
LUILtU  .  e(j  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GIANTS 


Jersey  White.  Sexed  Chicks.  Ten 
Pound  CockereLs  six  mo.  Cat.  Free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


PULLETS _  Large  Engljsh  White  Leghorns, 


Months  old,  $1.15  each:  $110 


100.  N.  H.  Reds,  same  age,  $125  per  100. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  SHERIDAN, 


Five 

per 

PA. 


Ducklings : 


High  producing  runners,  $8  per  50. 

Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  POULTRY  DISCOVERIES  from  all  parts  Of 
the  world.  Sample  free.  Agents  wanted.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE.  Dept.  57.  Hanover.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Breeders  and  Reproducers 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


THE  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School  in  Massachusetts  is  doing 
things  with  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  was 
there  last  week.  I  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Roy  T.  Argood,  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  work  at  the  school,  has  work¬ 
ed  out  a  most  practical  system  of  pedi¬ 
gree  keeping  and  I  wanted  to  see  it. 

By  the  way,  here 
is  a  hint  for  any¬ 
one  else  who  would 
like  to  see  it.  Visit 
the  b  i  g  Neppco 
Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New 
York  City  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  there 
on  display. 

Mr.  Argood  show¬ 
ed  me  a  record 
that  anyone  could 
well  be  proud  of. 
Last  year  307  pul¬ 
lets  were  trapnest- 
ed  under  state 
ROP  supervision. 
One  hundred  and 
seventy  of  these 
birds  laid  200  or  more  eggs  each.  Their 
average  production  was  250  eggs.  The 
eggs  averaged  more  than  25  ounces  to 
the  dozen.  That  happens  to  be  the 
world’s  record  for  per  cent  of  birds 
achieving  the  ROP  distinction. 

Among  many  excellent  family  rec¬ 
ords  was  one  of  8  full  sisters  who 
started  laying  within  a  range  of  12 
days  of  each  other.  Their  egg  size 
(official  ROP)  ranged  from  25  to  29 
ounces  per  dozen.  In  size  the  birds 
ranged,  from  slightly  under  6  pounds  to 
a  trifle  over  7.  The  lowest  hatching  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  by  a  sister  with  only  84 
chicks  from  every  100  eggs  set.  The 
best  was  92.  The  average  production 
of  the  8  sisters  was  275  eggs.  Three 
of  them  laid  above  the  300  mark. 

The  Progeny  Test  Did  It 

When  Mr.  Argood  wants  to  pick  his 
best  hens  for  his  'breeding  pens,  the 
mother  of  these  8  sisters  will  certainly 
be  selected.  It  may  happen  that  her  own 
egg  record  is  a  paltry  200  eggs.  No 
doubt  dozens  of  other  hens  in  the  flock 
have  better  trapnest  records.  That 
makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Argood. 
This  hen  has  now  proven  that  she  can 
produce  exceptional  daughters,  and  that 
is  what  her  owner  is  seeking. 

This  plan  of  selecting  breeders  on 
the  records  of  their  daughters  rather 
than  on  their  own  trapnest  records  is 
known  as  the  “progeny  test.”  It  works 
equally  well  in  the  selection  of  top- 
notch  males.  The  progeny  test,  used 
the  past  7  or  8  years,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  exceptional  and  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  stock.  I  find  that  many 
Massachusetts  breeders  are  working 
along  these  same  lines.  I  am  sure  that 
is  one  big  reason  they  are  making 
world’s  records  at  the  laying  tests. 
Have  you  noticed  how  their  Reds  are 
pushing  the  Leghorns  for  first  place? 

They  Know  Their  Names 

Eight  years  ago  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  staged  a  three-day  course  in 
the  principles  of  genetics  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  breeding  of  poultry. 
The  school  was  so  well  received  by 
poultry  keepers  of  the  state  that  it  has 
been  repeated  each  year.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  that  school  this 
year. 

We  take  it  for  granted  these  days 
tbai  poultrymen  will  be  familiar  with 


such  terms  as  “nutrient”,  “vitamin”,  or 
“protein  content”,  but  to  hear  them 
speak  familiarly  of  “double  recessives”, 
“gametes”,  and  “heterozygous  individu¬ 
als”  was  indeed  surprising.  These 
Massachusetts  breeders  have  become 
“genetics  conscious”. 

When  Professor  Hays  is  discussing 
the  inheritance  of  sexual  maturity  and 
speaks  of  “autosomal”  and  “sex-linked” 
factors  he  goes  right  ahead  as  though 
he  were » speaking  before  the  Poultry 
Science  Association.  He  is  not  a  bit 
less  technical.  “Do  you  think  that 
these  poultrymen  understand  all  he  is 
saying?”  I  asked  Professor  Sanctuary. 
“Yes,  most  of  them  do,”  he  replied. 
“They  didn’t  get  it  the  first  time,  but 
they  kept  coming  back  year  after  year, 
and  it  gets  clearer  to  them  all  the 
time.” 

In  future  issues  I  will  be  coming 
back  to  some  of  the  things  I  heard  at 
this  Massachusetts  school.  Just  now  I 
want  to  tell  of  the  distinction  in  terms 
that  Professor  Sanctuary  made  at  one 
of  the  sessions.  It  is  something  I  have 
been  looking  for  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  men  who  trapnest  their  stock, 
keep  careful  and  complete  records, 
ruthlessly  throw  out  high-producers 
that  lay  small  eggs,  and  otherwise  do 
a  thorough-going  job  of  producing  bet¬ 
ter  birds  each  generation.  There  is 
another  group  who  purchase  this  high- 
class  stock  and  devote  their  energies 
to  producing  from  it  a  large  volume  of 
high-class  chicks.  Without  the  costly 
job  of  trapnesting,  these  men  can  sell 
chicks  for  less  and  still  make  a  fair 
income.  Both  groups  are  needed.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  groups  will  be  working  together 
to  supply  all  the  millions  of  chicks  sold 
annually  in  the  Northeast.  Then  the 
“cheap  chicks”  with  the  high  mortality 
and  low  production  that  so  often  ac- 


This  hen  laid  258  eggs.  Will  her  daughters  be 
as  good?  The  only  sure  way  to  tell  is  to  trap¬ 
nest  them.  If  they  are  high  producers,  it  estab¬ 
lishes  the  value  of  the  dam  as  a  breeder. 
Progeny  testing  tells  not  how  many  eggs  a  hen 
produces  but  what  kind  of  pallets. 

company  them  should  become  a  much 
less  serious  problem. 

Professor  Sanctuary  restricts  the 
term  “breeder”  to  include  only  the 
rather  small  first  group  mentioned 
above.  To  the  other  group  he  gives 
the  term  “reproducers”.  Thus  Mr. 
Silas  Appleblossom  might  become  the 
“only  authorized  Reproducer  of  Egg  & 
Apple  Farm  Leghorns  in  Siwash  Coun¬ 
ty”.  He  would  not  be  masquerading  as 
a  breeder,  which  obviously  he  is  not, 
but  he  would  be  in  an  equally  dignified 
profession  in  his  own  right.  Now, 
what  is  wrong  with  that  idea?  Sounds 
to  me  like  a  good  one  for  this  whole 
Northeast  territory. 


About  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has 
already  left  the  growers’  hands. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 
FROM  A.  L.  BIBBiNS 
OF  THE  G.L.F. 


Only  a  fraction  of  the  small  Clover 
crop  is  really  top  grade  seed.  Much  of 
it  is  thin,  discolored,  weedy,  and  weak 
in  germination.  With  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Clover  Seed  prices  are 
going  to  be  higher. 

Now  about  ALFALFA. 


The  supply  of  super  quality,  extra 
hardy  Alfalfa  Seed  is  small.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Montana, 
which  have  been  producing  a  total  of 
around  500  cars  per  year,  do  not  have 
enough  seed  for  their  own  needs  this 
year.  This  leaves  Idaho  and  Utah  as 
the  main  sources  of  extra  hardy  seed, 
and  their  supply  is  below  normal. 

Lots  of  people  want  this  seed. 

Prices  are  low,  with  the  growers 
preferring  to  borrow  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  sell  at  current 
quotations. 

The  market  is  advancing,  and  will 
probably  go  higher . 

Maybe  CLOVER  and  ALFALFA 
prices  will  go  up  only  $1.00  or  $2.00  per 
bushel.  Maybe  they  won’t  go  up  that 
much.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  of — that  the  man  who  wants 
super  quality,  extra  hardy  seed  had 
better  get  it  ordered  as  quick  as  he  can. 

Otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
either  paying  more  for  it  later  on,  or 
being  unable  to  get  it  at  any  price. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Your  Seed  lifted  Man 


P.S.  Here’s  a  friendly  tip:  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  see  the  nearest  G.L.F. 
distributor  and  give  him  my  order,  at 
today’s  prices,  for  delivery  next  spring. 
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EVIDENTLY  the  idea  of  im¬ 
proving  home  grounds  has 
taken  New  York  State  more  or 
less  by  storm,  according  to  the 
returns  in  the  1935  Home 
Grounds  Improvement  Contest. 

This  was  the  third  contest  of 
this  nature,  also  the  biggest  and 
best  if  numbers  count. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six 
yards,  distributed  throughout 
fifteen  counties,  were  judged  in 
the  final  scoring,  first  rank  be¬ 
ing  accorded  to  the  parsonage 
grounds  at  Lisbon,  New  York. 

Counties  competing  in  the  con¬ 
test  were :  Allegany,  Broome, 

Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Che¬ 
mung,  Chenango,  Cortland, 

Delaware,  Greene,  Madison, 

Montgomery,  Nassau,  Oswego, 

St.  Lawrence,  Schenectady  and 
Ulster. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Peyton  of 
Lisbon  were  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ners,  receiving  $15  in  cash. 

Other  prizes  were  as  follows:  — 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Workman.  131 
Wicks  Lane,  Malverne,  Nassau 
County — $12;  Third,  Mr.  George 
J.  Pfaffenbach,  R.D.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Schenectady  County — $8; 

Honorable  Mention :  Miss  Rachel 
Field,  a  4-H  Club  girl,  Cortland, 

Cortland  County  —  $5;  Mr.  Otto 
Margraf ,  Greene  County  —  $5 ; 
and  Mrs.  Ruppert  Everts,  Lake 
Katrine,  Ulster  County  —  $5. 

The  enormous  task  of  visiting 
and  judging  the  properties  of  all 
contestants  fell  to  the  lot  of 
three  specialists  in  horticulture, 

Miss  Lucile  G.  Smith,  Mr.  Don¬ 
ald  Bushey  and  Mr.  A.  M.  S. 

Pridham,  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Federations  of  Home  and  Farm 
Bureaus,  4-H  Clubs  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  State  prizes 
totalling  $50  were  given  by  Mrs. 

Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Torrey  of 
Canandaigua,  Mrs.  George  Tyler  of  Bloomfield,  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  and  American  Agriculturist.  County  prizes 
were  provided  by  county  committees. 

Judging  was  done  on  the  basis  of  greatest  im¬ 
provement  achieved  during  the  period  of  the  contest, 
which  opened  February  15th  and  ended  September 
1st.  The  story  of  work  done  on  the  first  prize-win¬ 
ning  property  is  extremely  interesting.  Native 
shrubs  and  trees,  flower  stock  given  by  friends  and 
$2.75  worth  of  seed,  plus  a  tremendous  amount  of 
labor,  worked  a  miracle  within  this  comparatively 


These  plantings  around  the  parsonage  at  Lisbon, 
N.  Y are  part  of  a  large  home  grounds  improvement 
program  put  through  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Peyton. 
They  won  first  prize  in  the  State  Contest. 


short  period.  It  is  not  merely 
what  took  place  on  that  one 
property  but  the  good  planting 
suggestions  borrowed  by  others 
from  it,  after  seeing  what  had 
been  done,  that  spreads  the  in¬ 
fluence  far  beyond  that  one  plot 
alone. 

Take  for  instance  the  cedars 
which  were  planted  to  screen 
the  barn  from  view.  Cedars  are 
found  in  the  woods  in  that  part 
of  the  country  and  are  not  much 
thought  of  for  plantings  around 
the  home.  When  Mr.  Peyton 
was  setting  his  out,  one  of  the 
passers-by  commented  on  the 
fact  and  seemed  to  think  it  was 
a  poor  idea.  But  after  said 
passer-by  saw  how  effective  they 
were,  he  decided  to  use  some  of 
his  own  cedars  on  his  own  prop¬ 
erty  in  like  manner. 

Speaking  of  cedars,  we  were 
shown  a  stunning  picture  of  an 
old  trimmed  cedar  hedge  which 
was  as  attractive  and  sturdy  as 
one  could  wish.  It  had  been 
kept  pruned  back  by  the  con¬ 
testant  from  the  beginning  and 
was  a  broad,  soft-looking  fence 
of  trees,  not  over  six  or  eight 
feet  high. 

It  has  been  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  for  the  Peytons  to  plan 
and  plant  the  entire  grounds 
around  the  house  and  barn.  In 
spite  of  that  fact,  we  understand 
that  the  adjoining  church  prop¬ 
erty  is  soon  to  have  its  share 
of  attention.  Furthermore,  there 
are  nearby  community  buildings 
whose  grounds  will  be  improv¬ 
ed  also. 

The  improvement  has  not 
stopped  with  the  grounds  alone. 
It  was  decided  that  a  thing 
worth  doing  was  worth  doing 
well,  so  the  house  was  painted. 
That  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  roof  needed  patching, 
and  this  was  promptly  done  by  the  trustees.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  value  of  the  entire  property  has  been  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  and  there  is  a  heightened  feeling  of 
pride  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  parishioner. 

The  contest  will  be  continued  another  year  with 
slightly  different  regulations  as  to  its  management. 
The  interest  has  become  so  great  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  all  contest  properties  to  be  visited  and 
judged  by  the  specialists.  Therefore,  the  county  or¬ 
ganizations  sponsoring  the  county  contests  will  need 
to  arrange  for  the  judging  in  their  own  counties. 
From  properties  winning  county  prizes,  the  specia¬ 
lists  will  then  select  the  winner  for  the  State  contest. 


A  B eauty  (Contest 
for  Yards 


by  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


First  Place  in  Competition 
Sponsored  By  American  Agriculturist, 
Farm  Home  Bureaus,  and  4-H  Clubs, 
Goes  to  St.  Lawrence  County 


This  row  of  evergreens  planted  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Reagan  of  McGraw,  N.  Y .,  will 
screen  the  farm  buildings  eventually.  The 
birds  like  having  the  bushes  shelter  their 
bafh,  as  they  appreciate  privacy. 


The  rest  of  us  Americans  would  live  outdoors  more 
if  we  had  a  spot  like  the  one  at  the  left  calling  us 
at  our  own  door.  Once  a  mere  chicken-run,  now  it 
is  a  terrace,  equipped  with  comfortable  chairs,  and 
dressed  up  with  plants,  vines  and  flowers. 


Cooking  and  serving  meals  are  real  fun  when  there 
is  an  outdoor  fireplace  with  table  and  chairs  always 
ready,  as  is  the  case  of  the  garden  “ room ”  at  the 
right.  Both  pictures  show  improvements  made  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Benjamin  of  Rushford,  New  Yoik. 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  NoWork!  Real  Saving! 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  bad 
winter  cough  can  be  relieved,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  results.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  much  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  helps  clear  the  air 
passages,  and  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes.  This  three-fold  action  explains 
why  it  brings  such  quick  relief  in  distress¬ 
ing  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


WISE"! 

That’s  what  a  farm  mother 
said,  after  raising  7  chil¬ 
dren  with"hand  washing.” 

Yes,  wise  farm  mothers  are  let¬ 
ting  washing  machines  power¬ 
ed  with  the  famous  Briggs  & 
Stratton  4-cycle  gasoline  mo¬ 
tors  take  the  hard  work  out  of 
day.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  advantages 
of  washing  with  easy -to - 
operate  —  dependable 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Gaso¬ 
line  Motors.  500,000  in 
use.  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Corp.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


ftjotirSkin, 

requires  special  care 

uticura 

^SOAPand  ointment 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


V  AD1J6  For  ®ugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
lnXIui}  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 
FREE.  Bartleit  Yarn  Mills.  Box  R.  Harmony.  Maine. 
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GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  the  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  43| -A  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ben  writino  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 

it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


W hen  the  family  “Steps  Out” 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2517  is  grace  itself  and  especially  fortunate  for 
the  heavier  figures.  Carried  out  in  black  silk  crepe  which  looks  like 
wool,  with  a  soft  collar  in  white  waffle  crepe  silk,  this  model  would  “go” 
anywhere.  It  has  every  detail  needed  to  give  it  an  air  of  being  up-to-the- 
minute  in  style  and  becomingness.  Pattern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46' 
and  48  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  JUMPER  SUIT  PATTERN  NO.  3461  echoes 
one  of  the  important  notes  of  the  season’s  fashions.  They  show  the 
peasant  influence  and  are  cosy  and  smart  to  the  last  detail.  The  original 
models  were  made  of  navy  blue  wool  jersey  with  separate  blouses  of 
washable  yellow  checked  cotton  broadcloth  with  white  collar  and  cuffs. 
Any  number  of  blouses  could  be  made  to  offer  variety  in  color,  such  as 
blue  cotton  broadcloth,  and  perhaps  one  of  red  and  white  striped  percale. 
Pattern  sizes  are  2,  4  and  6  years.  If  different  sizes  are  wanted,  two  pat- 
terfls  will  have  to  be  ordered  and  will  cost  15  cents  extra.  For  require¬ 
ments  see  the  pattern  envelope, 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2694  meets  the  demand  of  the  moment  by  de¬ 
noting  the  military  idea.  The  outfit  is  of  military  blue  crepe  with  black 
braid  frogs.  However,  the  blouse  could  be  worn  with  a  velveteen  or 
checked  wool  skirt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  skirt  could  be  worn  with 
sweaters  galore.  Pattern  sizes  are  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  years.  Size  15 
requires  2  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting 
for  blouse;  with  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  skirt. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Pattern  book. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Favorite  Recipe 

Bread  Stuffing  for  Chicken  or  Turkey 

(Makes  2  cups  —  enough  for  a  4  lb.  bird ) 

2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs  %  tsp.  pepper 

1  cup  minced  salt  pork  or  1  tbsp.  minced  parsley 

(4  cup  butter  %  tsp.  poultry  dressing 

%  tsp.  salt  1  to  2  tbsps.  grated  or  minced  onion 

For  variety  add  V2  cup  minced  celery  or  V2  cup  chopped  nuts,  or 
chopped  cooked  giblets,  or  one  cup  small  raw  oysters.  Heat  onion  in 
pork  or  butter;  mix  all  together. 


When  Daughter  brings  the 
children  home  over  Sunday 
• .  .  that  old-fashioned 


makes  the  biggest  hit 


Only  real  plantation  molasses  gives 
that  taste  they  never  forget 

The  truth  is  the  older  folks  know 
the  secret  of  turning  out  a  top-notch 
gingerbread  every  time. 

Ginger  and  spices  for  tang.  Butter, 
sugar  and  lard  for  creamy  sweetness. 
And  .  .  .  for  luscious  old-fashioned 
flavor  and  tender  moist  texture— a 
generous  cupful  of  Brer  Rabbit  real 
plantation  molasses! 

When  you  make  your  next  batch  of 
gingerbread,  remember,  it’s  the  molasses 
you  use  that  does  the  trick.  Use  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses.  It’s  made  from  care¬ 
fully  selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed 
sugar  cane — a  healthful  food  .  .  .  with 
the  real  plantation  flavor. 

Try  it  in  the  recipe  below.  See  if  it 
doesn’t  start  building  up  your  reputa¬ 
tion  for  gingerbread! 

.  .  .  And  here’s  something  else.  Baked 
Beans  with  molasses.  Add  three  table¬ 
spoons  to  the  can  before  heating.  They 
are  delicious! 


Great-Grandmother's  Gingerbread 
Recipe  ( Over  100  years  old ) 

cup  sugar,  34  CUP  butter  and  lard  mixed, 
1  egg,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  2}4  cup« 
sifted  flour,  1J4  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  J4  teaspoon 
cloves,  a  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  hot  water. 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten 
egg,  molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which 
have  been  sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last 
•nd  beat  until  smooth.  The  batter  is  soft,  but 

it  makes  a  fine 
cake.  Bake  in 
greased  shallow 
pan  40-45  min¬ 
utes  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.). 

akes  15  por¬ 
tions.  Good  old- 
fashioned  ginger¬ 
bread. 


Penick  &  Ford.  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept  AA21.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Recipe  Book 


Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name 


Street - 

City  State 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 
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Take  My  Word  for  It,  Nothing 
Excels  an 

Aladdin  Jstnfc 


as  a  Christmas 


m  Your  Whole 


Family  Will 
Enjoy  Its 
MODERN  WHITE  LIGHT 

for  Years 

•  You  would  be  displaying  splendid  judgment 
in  taking  this  tip  from  Santa  Claus.  Aladdin 
kerosene  Mantle  Lamps  do  make  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  Christmas  Gifts.  They  bring  a  wealth 
of  brightness  and  cheer  into  every  home  supply¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  pure,  modern  white  light. 
The  Aladdin  is  an  all -family  gift  for  every 
member  shares  equally  in  the  comfort  it  pro¬ 
vides, saving  fuel,  saving  eye-sight  and  making 
reading,  writing,  sewing  and  studying  a  pleasure 
and  delight  for  years  and  years. 

City  folks  wondering  what  to  send  the  folks 
back  home,  will  find  Aladdin  will  solve  their 
problem  completely-economically.Itsefficiency, 
its  charm  and  its  beauty  will  be  an  ever-plea- 
sant  reminder  of  your  thoughtful-  Burns 

ness.  Be  wise — choose  an  Aladdin  u° _ _ 

this  Christmas.  *  ' 

Many  New  Models  at 
New  Low  Prices 

Available  in  table,  hanging, 
bracket  and  floor  styles  in  a 
variety  of  models,  colors  and 
finishes  at  prices  to  suit 
every  purse.  Many  beauti¬ 
ful,  new,  decorated  Whip- 
-o-lite  shades,  or  in  glass 
too,  if  preferred,  now  at 
most  reasonable  prices. 


f Jtour 


SHADE  AND 
TRIPOD  EXTRA 


— 10  Features 

Bums  common  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

Lights  instantly.  Absolutely  safe- 
no  danger.  Highly  efficient. Light  ap¬ 
proaches  sunlight.  Strength  of  10 
ordinary  lamps. Simple. Sanitary. 

N o  smoke.  N o  noise.  No  odor.No 
generator  to  clog  or  replace.  No  — 
waiting.  No  pressure  or  pumping  up.  Portable.  May 
be  used  anywhere. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


If  you  do  not  know  your  dealer’s  name  write  us  for 
it,  and  free  illustrated  booklet 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Company,  Inc. 

609  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Run  My  Oil 

Agency 

No  Investment  Required 

I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to 
join  me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll 
furnish  everything  needed  to 
do  a  big  business  and  help  you 

make  a  heal  success.  We  have  been  in  business  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with 
mb— am  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  full  or  part  time. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Wengerd,  in  Penna.,  with  me  over  15  years,  has  made 
as  high  as  $430  in  one  week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa, 
made  $216  the  first  week  he  started.  Hundreds  are 
making  big  money  every  month  the  year  ’round.  It’s 
a  great  business.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Easy  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines — Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor  Oils  — Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct 
from  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

tl/nivr  nillPU  ft’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into 
■Vl\i  I  ClfUlviX  a  big,  permanent  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Send  name,  address  and  county  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  c l 1  uTn Dr,dcfm o 


/T^STOP  THAT 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


COP*  1MS  IY  KEMP  t  LAKE,  IKC 


ft  ||  n«vtro1rtr»e>fT  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
Rolls  L/cVclupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 
RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  snre  to  say  that  you 

mait  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SANKY 

ONE  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of 
our  dear  old  squire  at  the  Maine 
farm  was  swapping  horses.  Whenever 
he  went  to  Portland  to  market  lumber 
we  were  never  sure  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  with  the  same  horse  that  he  had 
driven  away.  He  was  quite  as  likely 
to  come  back  with  some  animal  that, 
in  its  looks  or  its  ways,  had  taken  his 
fancy. 

The  queer  expression  that  appeared 
on  his  face,  half  smile,  half  frown 
whenever  he  found  that  he  had  been 
worsted  in  a  horse  trade,  was  some¬ 
thing  I  remember  to  this  day.  Yet  he 
never  complained  about  it;  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  go  back  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  swapped  to  have  a  bad 
bargain  made  good.  He  smiled  and 
kept  quiet. 

By  far  the  queerest  horse  that  the 
old  squire  ever  got  in  a  trade  was  foist¬ 
ed  on  him  by  a  “professor”  of  phren¬ 
ology  whom  he  happened  to  fall  in 
with  at  the  Preble  House  in  Portland. 
Prof.  Theophilus  Robusto  was  the 
name  that  the  man  had  signed  on  the 
hotel  register;  but  it  was  commonly 
known  in  Portland  that  his  right  name 
was  Luther  Jones.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  clergyman,  had  somehow  for¬ 
feited  the  esteem  of  his  parish  and, 
forsaking  theology,  had  become  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  later  deserted  that  profession 
to  start  afresh  as  a  lecturer  and  “pro¬ 
fessor”  of  the  science  of  reading  char¬ 
acter  from  the  “bumps”  on  a  person’s 
cranium  —  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
head. 

When  the  old  squire  asked  Prof.  Ro¬ 
busto-  whether  his  horse  was  sound  and 
kind,  the  man  replied  instantly: 

“Sound  as  a  nut  and  kind  as  a  kit¬ 
ten.  Could  not  be  better.  Never  knew 
him  to  kick,  or  bite,  or  shy.  My  wife 
often  drives  him.” 

His  wife,  who  stood  beside  the  “pro¬ 
fessor”  while  the  trade  was  making, 
remarked  with  a  smile  that  whoever 
got  Sanky  would  find  him  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  animal.  “You  have  no  idea 
how  much  Sanky  knows;”  she  added, 
still  smiling. 

The  remark  did  not  at  the  time  im¬ 
press  the  old  squire  unfavorably;  he 
thought  that  intelligence  in  a  horse  was 
an  excellent  quality. 

Well  I  remember  the  afternoon  when 
the  old  gentleman  came  home  from 
Portland  with  that  horse.  We  saw  him 
driving  up  the  lane  as  soon  as  he  turn¬ 
ed  in  from  the  highway;  and  Theodora 
cried: 

“Oh,  he’s  swapped  again.  He’s  swap¬ 
ped  off  Whistle!” 

Sanky  was  a  handsome  horse  —  a 
sleek,  golden  sorrel,  with  flowing  cot¬ 
ton  mane  and  tail.  He  was  fully  ten 
years  old;  but  he  was  plump  and  in 
good  condition.  He  had  a  full  fore¬ 
head,  an  arching  neck  and  remarkably 
intelligent  eyes.  Addison  and  I  were 
captivated  by  him,  and,  although  the 
girls  and  grandmother  were  sorry  not 
to  see  Whistle  back,  they  could  not 
deny  that  Sanky  was  a  lovely  animal 
to  look  at. 

Horses  on  a  Maine  farm  are  rarely 
kept  for  driving  only.  We  had  a  span 
of  work  horses  for  the  heavy  ploughing 
and  carting,  but  used  all  our  horses 
for  light  work,  such  as  cultivating  and 
brushing  in  grain.  So  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  old  squire  told  us  to  hitch  up 
Sanky  and  run  the  cultivator  between 
the  corn  rows  with  him. 

On  leading  Sanky  from  the  stall,  we 
found,  to  our  astonishment,  that  he 
was  lame — painfully  so.  Addison  went 
in  and  told  the  old  squire,  who  hurried 
out  to  the  stable. 

“I  noticed  nothing  of  this  yesterday,” 
he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

“He’s  too  lame  to  use,”  said  he.  “He 
may  have  wrenched  his  foot  on  the  road 
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yesterday.  He’ll  be  all  right,  I  guess, 
in  a  day  or  two,  if  we  let  him  rest.” 

Sanky’s  lameness  did  not  improve, 
however,  although  we  let  him  stay  in 
the  stable  for  a  week  or  more.  When 
we  led  him  to  the  water  tub  in  •  the 
morning  he  did  not  limp,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  led  him  into  the  yard  his 
lameness  returned  as  bad  as  ever.  Al¬ 
though  not  the  slightest  sign  of  swell¬ 
ing  or  heat  had  appeared,  we  began  to 
think  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter  with,  that  leg.  Several  of  the 
neighboring  farmers  called  to  look  the 
animal  over  and  to  give  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  experience.  Elder  Witham, 
who  often  helped  the  old  squire  with 
the  farm  work,  also  examined  the  lame 
horse. 

One  morning  about  that  time  Addi¬ 
son  noticed,  while  leading  the  horse  to 
water,  that  Sanky  was  limping  with 
his  nigh  hind  foot  instead  of  the  off 
hind  foot.  Thereupon  the  elder  and 
the  old  squire  decided  that  the  ailment 
was  rheumatism  of  a  neuralgic  char¬ 
acter,  and  that,  since  rheumatism  is  a 
systemic  disease,  we  could  use  him  for 
light  work  without  hurting  him.  So 
we  hitched  him  into  the  horserake, 
since  by  this  time  the  haying  season 
had  begun.  Sanky  limped  distress¬ 
fully  and  after  a  bout  across  the  field 
with  the  rake  held  up  one  of  his  hind 
feet  and  cast  reproachful  looks  at  us. 

We  could  not  withstand  that  dumb 
appeal,  and  the  old  squire  told  us  to 
put  him  into  the  barn  again.  To  use 
him  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  we  began  to  doctor  him  for  rheu¬ 
matism. 

Meanwhile  we  boys  had  learned  to 
tie  his  halter  in  the  stall  in  an  intricate 
knot,  for  otherwise  he  would  untie  it 
with  his  teeth,  go  free  in  the  barn 
during  the  night,  and  help  himself 
without  stint  at  the  com  barrel.  As 
the  “professor’s”  wife  had  said,  Sanky 
was  a  very  knowing  horse. 

Sanky’s  lameness  so  puzzled  the  old 
squire  that  about  two  weeks  later  — 
while  we  were  still  in  the  midst  of  hay¬ 
ing —  he  sent  word  to  Otis  Bushby,  a 
noted  horse  dealer  and  veterinary  who 
lived  in  an  adjoining  town,  to  come  and 
look  the  animal  over. 

Mr.  Bushby  arrived  the  following  af¬ 
ternoon  and,  after  examining  the  horse, 
asked  the  old  squire  to  let  him  take 
Sanky  home  with  him  for  further  ob¬ 
servation  and  treatment.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  gladly  granted  the  request,  and 
Bushby  led  Sanky  away  limping  pain¬ 
fully  behind  the  sulky. 

A  week  passed  before  Bushby  re¬ 
turned  with  Sanky.  The  horse  came 
into  the  yard  at  a  spanking  trot,  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  lameness. 

“Well,  well!”  the  old  squire  cried. 
“Seems  to  be  cured.  Seems  to  be  all 
right  now,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right!”  said  Bushby 
dryly.  “Nothing  the  matter  with  him.” 

“But,  Bushby,  that  horse  was  terribly 
lame  when  you  took  him  away,”  the 
old  squire  remarked. 

“Yes,  I  know  it,  but  I’ve  cured  him. 
You  may  have  to  give  him  another  dose 
of  the  medicine  once  in  a  while;  but  I 
warrant  the  cure.” 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Bushby,”  the  old 
squire  said.  “What’s  the  bill?” 

“Nothing  —  except  two  dollars  for 
the  medicine,”  Bushby  replied. 

“Yes,  certainly.  But  do  you  mind 
telling  me  what  the  medicine  was — in 
case  I  have  to  get  more?”  the  old 
squire  inquired. 

“Merely  a  couple  of  horsewhips,” 
said  the  veterinary,  laughing.  “I  used 
up  two.” 

“You  mean  to  say  you  whipped  him 
like  that?”  the  old  squire  exclaimed, 
scandalized. 

“Surely.  That  horse  is  a  shirker. 
Nothing  ails  him.  He’s  no  more  lame 
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The  Guy  Who’s  Banged  His  Toe 

Did  you  ever  meet  a  fella  who  had  gone 
an’  banged  his  toe, 

And  was  sittin’  by  the  roadside,  an’ 
a-cryin’  soft  an’  low? 

You  hear  him  sort  o’  sobbin’  like  an* 
sniffling  o’  the  nose, 

An’  you  stop  and  pat  his  cheek  an’  try 
to  ease  him  of  his  woes. 

As  you  smooth  his  ruffled  feelin’s  an’ 
brush  th’  tears  away 
You  find  he  is  a  little  lad  who’s  only 
gone  astray, 

He  only  needs  a  kindly  word,  perhaps 
a  little  fuss, 

He’s  ju^t  a  lad  who  was  passed  by,  by 
the  higher  social  cuss. 

So  if  a  lad  perchance  you  meet  who 
simply  banged  his  toe, 

An’  is  sitting  still  an’  lonely,  an’ 
a-cryin’  soft  an’  low, 

If  a  helping  hand  an’  smile  you  give  an’ 
soothe  his  cares  right  then, 

Why  you  have  helped  him  fifty-fold; 
those  are  the  deeds  of  man. 

— Freeman  Tate, 

Box  35,  R.  D.  2, 

,  East  Corinth,  Maine. 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Sent  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


than  I  am;  but  he  doesn’t  like  to  work 
and  is  cunning  enough  to  know  that 
if  he  limps  he  can  get  out  of  it.” 

“But  he  did  not  limp  at  Portland,  or 
on  the  way  up  here,”  said  the  old 
squire. 

“I  dare  say  he  didn’t,”  said  Bushby, 
with  a  grin.  “Probably  knew  better 
than  try  it  on  the  man  you  swapped 
with;  but  he’s  a  cunning  one.  He  siz¬ 
ed  you  up,  squire,  and  concluded  to 
play  it  on  you. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  horse  dealer  was  correct.  Two  or 
three  mornings  later  —  seeing  nothing 
of  Bushby  round  —  Sanky  began  to 
“fake”  again.  When  we  hitched  him  to 
the  rake,  he  limped  piteously  and  bent 
beseeching  looks  on  us. 

To  beat  a  dumb  animal  was  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  old  squire,  and  so  con¬ 
trary  to  rules  at  the  farm,  that  rathei 
than  resort  to  it  he  sold  Sanky  to  Bush¬ 
by  the  following  week. 

The  dealer  called  a  few  days  later 
and  assured  us  he  had  not  been  obliged 
to  whip  Sanky  again.  “As  soon  as  he 
saw  I  had  him,  he  knew  the  jig  was 
up,”  he  remarked,  laughing.  “He’s  a 
bright  horse;  but  he’s  an  old  sinner.” 

Elder  Witham,  who  was  at  the  farm 
that  day,  took  exception  to  that  re¬ 
mark. 

“Mr.  Bushby,”  he  said  earnestly, 
“men  may  be  sinners  and  often  are, 
but  dumb  animals  are  not;  they  can’t 
be.” 

Bushby  laughed.  “All  right,  elder. 
My  experience  with  horses  tells  me 
there  are  horse  sinners  as  well  as  man 
sinners.” 

“You  are  quite  wrong,”  the  elder  re¬ 
joined  warmly.  “Nature  and  animals 
are  as  God  made  them.  Man  is  the 
one,  the  only  one  who  has  sinned  and 
broken  his  Maker’s  laws.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  don’t  want  to  argue  on 
theology,”  said  Bushby.  “I  am  only  a 
horse  doctor;  but  when  a  horse  behaves 
as  this  one  does,  —  practices  deceit  on 
you,  watches  you  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  and  keeps  it  up  till  he  finds 
he  is  detected,  then  drops  it,  —  I  don’t 
see  that  he  differs  very  much  from  a 
tricky  man.  Do  you,  squire?” 

(Continited  on  opposite  page) 
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IF  You  Want  Electricity 


FOLLOWING  is  a  simple  outline  of 
steps  to  take  in  bringing  electricity 
to  your  farm: 

1.  Notify  nearest  company  office  or 
your  County  Electrification  Committee 
that  you  are  interested  in  a  line  exten¬ 
sion.  Your  Pomona  Grange  Master  or 

Farm  Bureau  will  tell  you  about  the 

County  Electrification 
Committee  which  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  help  you. 

2.  A  representative  of 
the  electric  company  or 
Electrification  Commit- 
tee  will  then  investigate 
conditions  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  determine  how 
many  of  your  neighbors 
would  be  interested  in  a 
line  extension,  how  far  away  the  near¬ 
est  existing  line  is  located  which  is 
suitable  to  supply  the  service,  and  the 
average  distance  between  individuals  on 
the  proposed  line. 

3.  The  electric  company  will  then 

advise  each  applicant  what  his  mini¬ 
mum  monthly  charges  will  be. 

4.  Individual  applicants  should  then 
get  in  touch  with  each  other  as  a  group 
to  consider  the  proposal,  and,  if  it  is 
satisfactory,  sign  applications. 

5.  After  applications  are  signed  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  make 
the  line  possible,  a  representative  of 
the  electric  company  will  call  on  each 
property  owner  along  the  proposed  line 
to  obtain  a  right-of-way  for  the  pole 
line. 

6.  After  the  necessary  rights-of-way 
have  been  obtained,  the  company  will 
advise  applicants  by  letter  that  it  is 
ready  to  build  the  line  and  that  they 


may  now  arrange  for  wiring  their 
premises.  No  wiring  contract  should 
be  let  before  this  notice  is  received. 

7.  Individual  applicants  should  then 
ask  the  power  company  for  a  wiring 
layout  of  the  farm  buildings.  Ask  for 
several  copies,  submit  them  to  several 
wiring  contractors  and  get  bids  based 
on  the  layout.  Your  county 
committee  will  furnish  you 
names  of  reliable  contrac¬ 
tors. 

8.  Then  ask  your  power 
company  for  a  sample  con¬ 
tract  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  power 
customers.  Contract  pro¬ 
vides  that  Fire  Under¬ 
writer’s  Certificate  shall  be 
furnished  as  part  of  the  job. 

9.  Ask  Fire  Underwriter’s  inspector 
to  check  the  job  against  the  wiring 
layout.  This  will  insure  getting  wluit 
you  pay  for. 

10.  Applicants  then  should  arrange 
individually  for  wiring  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  appliances,  as  line  extensions 
will  not  be  constructed  until  contracts 
are  let  for  wiring  in  each  home. 

While  the  above  plan  has  been  work¬ 
ed  out  for  New  York  State,  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  will  apply  to  any  state. 
Massachusetts  has  a  complete  Rural 
Electrification  survey  showing  location 
of  lines  by  counties.  Your  county 
Farm  Bureau  agent  has  a  copy  of  it. 
In  some  other  northeastern  states,  joint 
committees  on  electrification,  represent¬ 
ing  both  power  companies  and  farm¬ 
ers,  have  been  formed  but  county  com¬ 
mittees  have  not  yet  been  organized. 


S  ANKY  ( Continued  from  opposite  page) 


“Sanky  does  seem  to  have  consider¬ 
able  sinful  human  nature  in  him,”  the 
old  squire  replied,  smiling. 

“That’s  what  I  think!”  cried  Bush- 
by.  “When  a  man  misbehaves  and  does 
wrong,  we  punish  him  for  it,  and  he 
does  better  because  he  knows  he  will 
be  punished  again  if  he  goes  on  doing 
wrong.  So  with  this  horse.  He  be¬ 
haves  himself  because  he  has  learned 
that  he  will  suffer  if  he  continues  to 
misbehave.  Now  I  think  that  this  horse 
reasons  the  thing  out  just  exactly  as  a 
man  does,  and  therefore  that  he  ought 
to  be  corrected  as  a  man  is,  when  he 
misbehaves. 

“Bushby!”  the  elder  exclaimed.  “You 
are  going  wholly  wrong.  A  horse  has 
no  moral  sense,  no  conscience,  no 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.” 

“Then  why  does  Sanky  behave  just 
as  if  he  had?”  cried  Bushby.  “If  he 
hasn’t,  how  and  where  did  he  get  all 


I  Today  m  g 

1  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden  I 


The  Gardener  Goes  to  the  Woods 

IT  won’t  be  long  till  Christmas,  and 
since  there  is  practically  nothing  in 
my  own  garden  to  be  of  help,  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  woods  and  take  what 
I  find  there.  I  like  to  make  center- 
pieces  for  the  table  by  using  a  flat  pan 
or  pieplate  for  the  foundation.  This  I 
fill  with  sphagnum  moss  which  can  be 
kept  moist  to  help  to  prevent  the  ever¬ 
greens  from  drying  out  too  fast.  I  se¬ 
cure  the  moss  firmly  in  the  pieplate, 
criss-crossing  twine  over  practically 
every  inch  or  two  of  the  surface. 

I  fasten  some  sort  of  a  candle-holder 
in  the  center,  for  which  I  use  card¬ 
board  if  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any¬ 
thing  better.  I  tie  it  in  firmly  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  candle  cannot  tip  it 
over.  Then  I  begin  to  build  the  center- 


those  tricks?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  he  got  them,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  where  he  got  them!”  cried 
the  elder.  “He  got  them  from  asso¬ 
ciating  with  sinful,  tricky  men,  and  be¬ 
ing  used  by  them.” 

The  old  squire  laughed  outright. 

“Bushby,”  said  he,  “the  elder  is 
pushing  us  into  a  tight  place.  We  had 
better  drop  it,  or  he’ll  have  us  re¬ 
sponsible  for  everything  in  the  world 
that  is  wrong.” 

“And  so  we  are!”  the  elder  exclaim¬ 
ed. 

I  remember  that  the  discussion  left 
Addison  and  me  considerably  puzzled 
to  know  on  which  side  the  right  lay. 
On  the  whole,  we  were  much  inclined 
to  think,  with  the  old  squire  and  Bush¬ 
by,  that  Sanky  had  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  him  —  from  some 
source,  perhaps  from  Prof.  Robusto  and 
his  wife. 


piece  by  sticking  in  short  twigs  of  ever¬ 
green.  The  branches  might  be  sharpen¬ 
ed  at  the  end,  but  they  will  not  give 
the  professional  appearance  that  wired- 
on  toothpicks  or  matchsticks  do.  The 
best,  of  course,  is  to  buy  from  a  florist 
the  wired  sticks  which  he  keeps  for 
making  floral  pieces. 

There  must  be  red  berries,  of  course. 
If  I  can  find  none  in  the  woods,  I  snip 
some  from  my  barberry  bushes.  Bay- 
berry  with  its  soft  gray  berries  gives 
a  lovely  contrast.  I  try  to  get  ever¬ 
greens  of  varying  color  and  form,  some 
flat,  some  bushy,  some  dark  green, 
some  blue-green,  some  silvery  or 
bronze.  Here  -On  Long-  Island  we  find 
that  the  little  creeping  vine  called  deer- 
feed  or  bearberry,  because  of  its  deli¬ 
cate  foliage  and  lovely  bronze  tones, 
makes  charming  contrast  with  bright 
evergreen. 

Red  candles  we  always  think  of  as 
Christmasy.  The  candle  should  be  of  a 
height  which  looks  well  with  the  size 
of  the  plate  used  for  the  foundation, 
and  the  table  or  sideboard  on  which 
the  centerpiece  is  to  be  used. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


This  is  “Sunny gables  Dot ”  now  three  years  old.  I  think  she  has  had  her  picture 
in  the  paper  twice  before.  She  worked  hard  as  a  two-year-old,  but  has  had  it 
quite  easy  this  summer.  I  have  priced  Dot  and  her  half-sister  Dash  to  several 
buyers  this  summer  at  $600.  Evidently  they  thought  I  asked  too  much  because 
they  did  not  buy.  Now  when  /  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all  my  cheaper 
horses  have  been  sold,  I  am  glad  that  I  still  have  Dot  and  Dash  instead  of  $600 
and  the  problem  of  buying  a  first  class  native  pair  of  thirty-hundred  mares,  four 
years  old,  carefully  broken  and  sound.  Such  teams  will  be  hard  to  find  next 

spring  at  $600  apiece.- 


1HAVE  personally  read  several 
hundred  requests  for  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  page.  I  suppose  I  should 
be  thrilled  by  your  reactions  to  what 
I  have  been  writing.  I  am.  I  also 
am  a  bit  depressed  by  them. 

There  is  no  possible  chance  that 
I,  with  my  limited  experience  in 
writing  and  with  my  time  and 
energy  largely  devoted  to  other 
things y  will  be  able  to  live  up  to 
your  expectations. 

Therefore,  as  I  come  back  into 
the  paper,  let  me  again  direct  your 
attention  to  the  title  under  which  I 
write.  I  devised  this  title  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  protect  me  from  promis¬ 
ing  more  than  I  could  deliver.  I 
again  take  refuge  in  it. 

My  Program 

In  trying  to  match  up  your  com¬ 
ments  on  what  you  like  with  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  my  present  day  contacts 
and  activities,  or  in  other  words  with 
my  ability  to  deliver  what  may  be 
of  most  value  and  interest  to  you,  I 
arrive  at  the  following  program : 

(i)  My  business  responsibilities 
demand  that  I  constantly  move  about. 
I  shall  report  to  you  on  trips  and 
places  and  people  about  which  you, 
yourselves,  might  like  to  know  first 
hand. 

(2)  Both  my  business  and  my  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities  require  that  I 
keep  very  close  track  of  price  trends 
in  agricultural  commodities.  I  shall 
make  an  occasional  price  analysis  or 
prediction  for  you  to  check  with 
your  own  judgment. 

(3)  Every  dollar  I  own  is  invest¬ 
ed  in  agricultural  property. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  organ - 
izing  and  conducting  farms  so  that 
several  families,  and  in  particular 
my  own  sons,  can  live  off  them 
and  maintain  comfortable  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  My  contribution  to 
the  management  of  these  farms  is  to 
study  their  costs,  analyze  their  re¬ 
sults,  and  endeavor  with  the  help  of 
their  operators  to  build  them,  parti¬ 
ally  at  least,  by  the  cut-and-try 
method  into  successful  business  en¬ 
terprises.  From  time  to  time,  I’ll 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  think 
about,  some  of  the  plans  we  try  out, 
and  some  of  the  results  we  get. 

Always  I  shall  measure  the  re¬ 
turns  on  the  investment  of  my 
personal  time  in  writing  “ Kernels , 
Screenings  and  Chaff ”  by  my  ef¬ 


fectiveness  in  stimulating  you  to 
independent  and  original  thinking 
and  doing. 

*  *  * 

100%  Legume  Acreage 

I  am  still  very  much  interested  in 
100  per  cent  grass  farming.  Of  course, 

I  recognize  that  higher  prices  for  the 
cash  crops  which  can  be  conveniently 
grown  on  many  dairy  farms  change  the 
picture  from  what  it  was  at  the  depth 
of  the  depression.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  still  feel  quite  sure  that  a  dairy 
farmer  who,  year  in  and  year  out, 
maintains  as  nearly  a-s  possible  100  per 
cent  of  his  acreage  in  grass .  and  hay 
and  who  intensifies  his  farming  with 
poultry  in  addition  to  his  dairy  will 
have  a  pretty  safe  operation.  He  will 
never  make  big  money,  but  there  will 
be  few  years  when  he  should  run  be¬ 
hind. 

For  our  Sunnygables  farm  —  I  shall 
speak  of  it  as  “our  farm”  from  now 
on  because  my  oldest  boy  will  soon  be 
actively  engaged  in  operating  it  —  we 
have  developed  a  modification  of  my 
100  per  cent  grass  plan.  This  modifica¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  re¬ 
seeding  alfalfa  fields  when  the  stands 
run  out.  It  calls  for  a  100  per  cent 
legume  acreage. 

On  all  pastures  we  shall  grow  as 
much  wild  white  clover  as  liberal  treat¬ 
ments  with  superphosphate  and  careful 
grazing  with  sheep  and  cattle  will  pro¬ 
duce.  All  meadows  will  be  in  alfalfa 
with  one  exception.  When  the  alfalfa 
runs  out,  the  field  will  be  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  during  the  winter,  plowed  early 
in  the  spring,  and  sown  to  soy  beans  in 
May. 

The  soy  beans  we  will  cut  for  hay 
or,  if  our  experience  with  making  silage 
out  of  legumes  doped  with  molasses  is 
successful,  put  into  the  silo.  After  the 
soy  beans  are  harvested,  the  field  will 
be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  seeded 
back  to  alfalfa. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  summer,  such  a  method  of 
re-establishing  alfalfa  stands  will  work. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  going  to  try  it.  Of 
course,  our  objectives  are  low  costs, 
plenty  of  good  feed,  and  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  utilize  our  labor  in  car¬ 
ing  for  poultry,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

*  *  * 

Do  You  Want  Some? 

Weather  has  been  such  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one  storm  which  they 
didn’t  seem  to  mind,  we  have  been  able 
to  leave  our  beef  cattle  in  the  pasture 
until  today,  November  27th.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  only  reason  we  got 
them  up  today  was  to  make  our  an¬ 
nual  TB  test.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
yet,  we  will  feed  all  our  livestock  on 
the  unhusked  male  parent  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  corn  which  we  attempted  to  grow 
this  summer. 

This  means  that  we  will  not  open  our 
silo  until  about  Christmas  time.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  a  little  time  to  feed  off  the  top, 
we  should  know  shortly  after  January 
1st  something  about  the  palatability,  the 
analysis,  and  the  general  feeding  value 
of  our  alfalfa  silage.  (This  silage,  you 
may  recall,  was  made  by  chopping 
green  first-cutting  alfalfa  and  adding 


2  per  cent  molasses  to  it  as  it  went 
into  the  silo.) 

So  many  of  you  have  written  me 
about  this  silage  that  I  am  consider¬ 
ing  sampling  it  out  to  you,  perhaps  in 
sealed  jars  of  some  sort  or  other.  To 
give  me  an  idea  of  whether  such  a 
sampling  would  be  worth  while,  those 
of  you  who  would  be  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  sample  might  drop  me  a  card. 

*  *  * 

Cross-Breds  Again 

Two  or  three  of  the  persons  who  have 
taken  issue  with  me  for  even  mention¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  cross-bred  birds  and 
animals  were  likely  to  become  of  in¬ 
creasing  economic  importance  have 
asked  me  to  continue  writing  this  page, 
so  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance  and 
make  some  more  observations  on  the 
matter  just  to  keep  you  thinking  about 
it. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Hutt,  head  of  the  Poultry  Department 
at  Cornell  University,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  has  come  to  my  attention: 
“Investigations  at  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  have  conclusively  shown 
that  by  crossing  two  different  breeds 
of  hens,  one  may  obtain  not  only  bet¬ 
ter  hatches  but  also  more  vigorous 
chicks  and,  in  most  cases,  better  lay¬ 
ers.  While  mortality  in  pure  bred 
White  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  and 
Barred  Rock  chicks  ran  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  up  to  three  weeks 
of  age,  it  was  only  from  4  per  cent  to 
6  per  cent  in  cross-breds  from  these 
same  breeds.  Hybrids  from  the  White 
Leghom-Rhode  Island  Red  cross  were 
at  maturity  intermediate  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  parent  breeds,  but  in  most 
cases  they  grew  more  rapidly  than 
either  parent  up  to  8  weeks  of  age.” 

So  much  for  one  bit  of  scientific  evi¬ 
dence.  Of  course,  this  evidence  —  at 
least  what  I  have  seen  of  it  —  does  not 
bring  out  whether  the  hybrids  laid  eggs 
of  the  required  size,  shape,  and  color 
to  bring  top  market  prices;  nor  does 
it  indicate  whether  the  hybrid  vigor  of 
the  cross-breds  gave  them  any  greater 
resistence  to  the  ills  which  now  cause 
such  high  mortality  rates  among  lay¬ 
ing  pullets. 

Leaving  the  field  of  poultry  in  which 
crossing  breeds  is  a  relatively  cheap 
and  simple  operation,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  told  this  fall 
by  two  out  of  three  successful  sheep 
men,  whose  advice  I  sought  about  buy¬ 


ing  a  flock  of  ewes,  to  buy  a  flock 
which  was  a  result  of  a  Dorset-Merino 
cross.  I  wanted  the  ewes  to  drop  fall 
lambs  and  therefore  had  to  have  the 
Dorset  blood.  Naturally  I  started  out 
to  buy  pure  bred  Dorsets,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  sheep  men  convinced  me  that  the 
cross-breds  had  “something”  I  wanted 
in  the  way  of  hardiness,  milking  quali¬ 
ties,  and  long  life. 

Now  these  same  practical  sheep  men 
are  advising  me  to  use  a  South  Down 
ram  which  will  give  me  crisscross  bred 
lambs  for  market.  Perhaps  you  have 
read  how  crisscross  bred  hogs  are 
cleaning  up  at  feeding  trials  in  the 
Mid-west. 

Getting  complicated,  isn’t  it?  Well, 
it’s  going  on,  and  I  don’t  think  you 
good  pure-bred  breeders  need  to  worry 
a  bit ,  Every  cross-breeder  with  whom 
I  have  talked  —  no  matter  whether  he 
was  producing  chickens  or  horses — has 
been  worrying  about  the  quality  of  the 
pure-breds  he  was  to  cross. 

Perhaps  it  will  work  out  that  we  will 
have  fewer  but  better  pure-bred  breed¬ 
ers  and  an  entirely  new  group  of  cross¬ 
bred  breeders  who  will  devote  their  full 
attention  to  producing  vigorous,  highly 
productive,  commercial  quality  cross¬ 
breds  for  the  market  production  of 
milk,  eggs,  pork,  and  mutton. 

*  *  * 

Worth  Thinking  About 

I  have  an  idea  —  in  fact  I  had  the 
idea  last  spring  and  it  has  worked  out 
—  that'  it  will  now  pay  almost  any 
farmer  who  has  trees  big  enough  to 
saw  into  lumber  to  get  out  enough  stuff 
for  his  home  use  and,  if  possible,  to 
have  a  little  to  sell. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  see 
a  building  boom  in  the  next  few  years. 
When  this  boom  materializes,  I  expect 
that  farmers  will  find  lumber  for  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  repairs  and  replacements 
high  and  hard  to  get.  I  also  have  an 
idea  that  seasoned,  rough  lumber  of  al¬ 
most  any  grade  will  move  fairly  readily 
in  local  markets. 

At  Sunnygables  this  summer  we  saw¬ 
ed  out  between  75,000  and  80,000  feet 
of  pine,  hemlock,  basswood,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  beech,  and  maple  —  surely  a  mixed 
lot  of  stuff  and  some  of  it  of  quite 
ordinary  quality.  Yet  out  of  the  pile, 
we  have  built  a  barn  100x34,  and  have 
on  hand  a  good  many  thousand  feet  of 
the  better  stuff  for  sale  and  all  the  re¬ 
pair  material  we  shall  need  for  years. 
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gations  uwed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old) ;  and  any  in- 
iuiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank 
i,.dg. ,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


How  to  Judge  Egg  Buyers 

A  LIST  of  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  merchants  in  New  York 
State  is  available  to  all.  Requests  may 
be  sent  to  Director  C.  R.  Plumb,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  law  says  that 
every  person  handling  farm  produce  on 
commission  must  secure  a  license  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  and  that  he  must  take  out  a 
bond  to  protect  shippers  should  he  go 
out  of  business.  To  this  extent  farmers 
are  protected  when  shipping  to  any 
man  whose  name  is  on  this  list. 

However,  men  who  are  licensed  and 
bonded  do  not  all  have  equally  strong 
finances  and  some  buyers  who  do  not 
handle  on  commission  but  do  buy  direct 
are  just  as  reliable  as  those  licensed 
and  bonded.  The  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  financial  and  moral  rating 
of  any  receiver  of  farm  produce  wheth¬ 
er  licensed  and  bonded  or  not. 

*  ifc  * 

No  Suit — No  Money 

Last  July  I  ordered  a  suit  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brand  Clothes  Co.  of  New  York 
City.  When  it  came,  it  dud  not  fit  and  I 
sent  it  back.  Now  I  cdh  get  no  reply 
from  them.  They  have  both  the  suit  and 
the  money. 

A  letter  addressed  by  us  to  National 
Brand  Clothes  Co.,  818  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  came  back  marked  “Not 
found.”  It  appears  to  be  relatively 
easy  for  some  individu- 
als  to  start  up  a  tailor- 
ing  company  on  little 
or  no  capital  and  to 
JoL.-yy  disappear  when  things 
get  too  hot.  We  do  not 
know  the  names  of  any 
of  the  men  back  of  this 
Gone!  company  and  know  of 

no  way  to  locate  them. 
There  are  a  few  reliable  tailoring 
companies  who  sell  through  house  to 
house  canvassing  but  many  have  given 
our  subscribers  the  same  brand  of 
satisfaction  reported  in  the  letter  above. 
*  *  * 

Stray  Stock 

Some  stray  cattle  came  onto  my  prop¬ 
erty.  I  have  advertised  in  the  local 
papers  but  have  not  located  the  owner. 
Can  I  sell  them? 

Henry  Manley,  counsel  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  says  that  the  law  relative  to 
stray  livestock  can  be  found  in  the 
Town  Law,  sections  310-322.  Briefly, 
the  law  provides  that  when  cattle  stray 
upon  land,  the  owner  shall  have  a  lien 
upon  them  for  the  damage  they  do  and 
for  a  reasonable  charge  for  keeping 
them.  He  may  keep  the  stock  until 
all  such  costs  are  paid.  If  the  owner 
does  not  come  for  them  and  pay  dam¬ 
age  within  five  days,  the  man  on  whose 
farm  they  strayed  should  file  notice 
with  the  town  clerk’s  office  and  if  there 
is  a  pound  in  the  town,  the  animal 
should  be  delivered  there. 

There  is  also  provision  in  the  law 
saying  that  the  owner  of  the  stock 
shall  be  given  notice  within  30  days 
and  if  the  owner  does  not  redeem  them, 
there  is  a  provision  for  selling  them, 
paying  the  person  who  has  kept  them 
charges  and  damages,  paying  any  fees 
there  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
case,  and  giving  the  balance  to  the 
owner. 

Needless  to  say,  a  live  and  let  live 
policy  is  the  best  way  for  neighbors  to 


get  along,  but  occasionally  a  livestock 
owner  is  so  lax  in  keeping  his  animals 
at  home  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  wake  him  up  in  some  way  to  his 
responsibilities. 

*  *  * 


Hope  Springs  Eternal 

Is  the  Mutual  Advertising  Service  of 
New  York  City  reliable?  They  advertise 
spare  time  work  copying  names. 

No.  The  promoter  of  the  concern, 
S.  Allen,  was  recently  arrested  by  post 
office  inspectors  and  released  on  $1,000 

bail. 

In  our  opin¬ 
ion  no  concern 
that  advertises 
to  supply  work 
at  home  is  re¬ 
liable.  Here 
are  some  about 
which  readers 
have  recently 
inquired.  Every 
one  of  them 
wants  $1.00 
advance  fee, 
which  appears 
to  be  their  chief  reason  for  advertising. 

United  Advertising  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Mutual  Advertising  Service,  New 
York  City. 

White  Company,  Massachusetts. 

Wilson  Company,  California. 

Pearson  Sales  Service,  Oregon. 

The  Typists  Bureau. 

Seldon  Service,  New  York  City. 

Angora  Company,  New  Jersey. 

Homework  Service  Co.,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  $1.00 
bills  have  been  sent  by  those  least  able 
to  lose  it  without  getting  a  cent’s  worth 
in  return.  _ 

^  $ 

Fees  Kept  Things  Going 


Do  not  look  for  reliable 
Home  Work  ads.  There 
are  none. 


Is  the  American  Coin  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  a  reliable  concern?  They 
advertise  to  pay  $2.00  each  for  pennies  ! 
over  ten  years  old. 

This  concern  aSks  for  ten  cents  for 
the  latest  listing  and  some  who  sent} 
the  dime  received  a  four  page  leaflet 
listing  various  coins.  Others  received 
nothing.  Those  who  had  coins  to  sell 
were  asked  to  forward  them  together 
with  25  cents  for  each  coin  as  an  ap¬ 
praisal  fee. 

A  postal  fraud  order  was  issued 
against  this  company,  whose  promoter 
was  a  former  gasoline  filling  station 
employee.  It  was  alleged  that  adver¬ 
tising  was  designed  to  get  remittances 
through  the  mail  under  the  guise  of 
dealing  in  coins. 

❖  *  * 

To  Keep  Family  from  Starving 

A  man  came  to  our  place,  saying  that 
he  was  buying  old  gold  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  had  an  old  watch,  but  when  j 
we  didn’t  take  what  he  offered,  he  seem¬ 
ed  put  out.  He  told  us  that  the  money 
from  the  old  gold  was  going  to  help  keep 
women  and  children  from  starving. 

The  man  was  not  buying  old  gold  for 
the  Government.  The  money  was  not 
keeping  anvone  from 
starving  unless  it  is 
the  agent  himself  or 
his  wife  and  children. 
It  is  true  that  anyone ! 
who  buys  old  gold 
must  have  a  license, 
but  that  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination 
makes  him  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent.  This  one  was  blessed  with 
a  healthy  imagination  which  doubtless 
helped  him  to  do  business,  but  not  with 
our  subscriber. 


Why  the 

BESTSMDKE  SALT 

costs  the  least 


THE  price  you  pay  for  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  as 
low  as  that  of  any  good  smoke  salt. 
The  value  it  gives  in  purity  and  qual¬ 
ity,  assured  uniform  results  and  pre- 
servingpower,  makes  it  cost  the  least. 

You’ll  know  better  how  true  this 
is  after  you  have  used  it.  See  how 
appetizing  home  cured  meats  can 
look.  Taste  how  tender  and 
delicious  they  can  be.  Learn  how 
perfectly  the  color  and  flavor  are  preserved  by  this  balanced  blend. 

The  formula  was  developed  and  the  quality  is  certified  by  the  International 
Salt  Research  Laboratory  —  an  outstanding  authority  in  the  industry.  It  is 
made  and  packed  by  the  largest  producer  of  salt  in  the  world— experienced 
in  the  production  and  use  of  every  type  and  kind  of  salt. 

That  is  the  extra  value  back  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt,  a  value 
of  which  you  can  be  sure.  Your  winter  supply  of  meat  is  worth  so  much 
to  you,  and  the  meat  curing  salt  you  use  costs  so  little,  that  you  simply  can 
not  afford  to  compromise.  The  10  lb.  can  of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  cures 
about  100  lbs.  of  meat — for  smaller  quantities  ask  for  the  2  lb.  2  oz.  can. 
Use  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  be  sure. 


TOOLS  Look  in  the  ten  pound  can  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  for  the  coupon  that 
entitles  you  to  secure,  at  a  saving  of  more 
than  half,  two  handy  farm  tools.  The 
bell  scraper — correct  tool  for  removing 
bristles  after  butchering  hogs,  correctly 
made  of  blued  tool  steel  that  keeps  its 
edge.  The  butcher  knife  is  heavy,  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced  for  pig  sticking,  of  carbon 
steel  to  hold  its  edge. 

SEASONING  FOR  SAUSAGE 

When  you  get  your  Sterling  Smoke  Salt 
at  your  dealer’s,  get  a  can  of  Sterling 
Seasoning  for  Sausage,  too.  Sterling 
Seasoning  comes  in  3  oz.,  10  oz.,  or 
IVi  lb.  cans. 

PURE  TABLE  SALT  Steam  -  sterilized 
for  purity,  free  running;  no  bitter  taste 
of  magnesium  sulfate  (Epsom  Salts)  — 
here  is  real  value  in  table  salt,  in  a  carton 
with  a  metal  pouring  spout  on  the  side. 


FREE  BOOK  Send  now  for  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book.  It  gives  detailed  illustrated 
instructions  for  butchering  and  for  curing 
meat.  It  contains  help¬ 
ful  directions  for  using 
all  grades  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  farm  home 
for  more  economy  or 
more  profit. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A  A  12  35  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  ot  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name 

( Print  Nanny) - — 

Slrett  or  R.  T.  D.  ho. _ _ _ 

City  or  Town . . . . State _ - - 

My  Dealer  is . . — 


1792  •  1830  *  1850  •  1880  1923 

J.  SLOAT  WELLES 
Elmira.  N.Y. 

r.  d.  t 

The  yearly  average  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  in  the  large  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  herd  at  the  Welles 
Farm  for  the  past  nine  years  is  as 
follows: 


1927  . 333  lbs. 

1928  . 348  lbs. 

1929  . 366  lbs. 

1930  . 346  lbs. 

1931  . 342  lbs. 

1932  . 349  lbs. 

1933  . 355  lbs. 

1934  . 402  lbs. 

1935  . 419  lbs. 


The  1935  production  of  12,281  lbs. 
milk  and  419  lbs.  butterfat  is  the 
average  for  25  cows,  including 
several  young  cows  that  have  not 
yet  reached  the  age  of  highest 
milk  production. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Sloat  Welles  operates  a  300 
acre  farm  that  has  been  in  the 
family  since  1792,  when  his  great, 
great  grandfather  took  up  the  land 
as  a  timber  tract  from  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Mr.  Welles  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  dairyman  and  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder.  You  may 
be  certain  that  he  has 
had  excellent  results 
with  G.L.F.  Dairy 
Feeds  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  or  he 
would  have  changed 
feeds  long  ago. 

He  began  with  G.L.F.  24% 
Milkmaker,  a  favorite  feed  with 
thousands  of  dairymen.  Later,  he 
changed  to  20%  Exchange  Dairy, 
feeding  it  together  with  legume 
hay  and  com  silage  raised  from 
G.L.F.  selected  origin  seeds.  Mr. 


Welles  uses  13%  Fitting  Ration 
for  dry  cows  and  young  stock,  and 
when  he  has  farm-grown  grain 
such  as  G.L.F.  Sweepstakes  or 
Cornell  11  ear  corn,  he  grinds  and 
mixes  these  grains  with  G.L.F. 
30%  Supplemental  Dairy. 

For  several  years  G.L.F.  Open 
Formula  Dairy  Feeds  have  been 
“way  out  front”  as  the  leading 
feeds  in  this  territory.  They  have 
won  this  position  through  results 
at  the  pail — day-in-and-day-out 
economy,  along  with  year-after¬ 
year  herd  improvement.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  keep  track  of  production, 
who  know  feeds  and  know  how  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  their  herds, 
have  consistently  used  G.L.F. 
Dairy  Feeds  for  years — and  more 
dairymen  are  using  these  feeds 
now  than  ever  before. 


T he  Importance 

if  Buckwheat 

breakfast  of  her  owner.  But  possess¬ 
ing  no  hen  and  being  denied  ( as  indicated ) 
the  gross  pleasures  of  the  breakfast  table, 
it  remains  for  me  in  monkish  self-denial  to  get 
what  buckwheat  fun  I  can  by  jogging  around 
on  the  dirt  roads  and  watching  the  stuff  grow. 
And  when  you  aren’t  allowed  to  eat  it,  the 
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NO  ONE  truly  grasps  the  importance  of 
buckwheat  in  the  life  of  America  until 
he  starts  these  cold,  winter  mornings  on  a 
slice  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
which  have  been  falsely  denominated  “break¬ 
fast”.  On  mornings  when  the  snow  creaks 
under  foot,  when  the  kitchen  windows  are 
solid  with  frost  and  when  teasing  smells  from 
the  skillet  waft  through  the  chilly  halls,  I  am 
inspired  to  suggest  that  the  true  symbol  of 
America  should  be,  not  the  eagle  which  em¬ 
bellishes  our  coins  and  public  buildings,  but 
rather  a  stack  of  hot,  buckwheat  cakes  sur¬ 
rounded  cunningly  by  smoking  sausages  who-'-e 
savory  juices  struggle  ever  in  vain  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  maple  syrup  which  drools 
from  the  roof  of  the  enticing  mound. 

(And  in  return  for  that  splendid  suggestion 
don’t  you  think  T  might  have  just  a  half  cup 
more  provided  there  wasn’t  any  cream  or 
sugar  in  it?) 

I  am  informed  and  believe  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  uses  of  buckwheat  are  to  sustain  the 
over-worked  hen  and  to  round  out  the  winter 


A  Non- Statistical  Study 

by  Rom  eyn  CRym)  Berry 

Who  Is  On  A  Diet 


decorative  importance  of  buckwheat  is  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

T  realize,  of  course,  that  no  farmer  in  his 
right  mind  plants  buckwheat  just  for  looks. 
Farmers  plant  buckwheat  either  be¬ 
cause  buckwheat  is  what  they  want  to 
raise  or  because  —  by  reason  of  their 
own  delay  or  the  failure  of  a  previous 
planting  —  buckwheat  has  become  the 
only  possible  crop.  Nevertheless  the 
planters  of  buckwheat  make  our  hill¬ 
tops,  slopes  and  valley  floors  a  far 
lovelier  palette  than  they  otherwise  would  be 
and  the  work  of  their  hands  gives  joy  to  their 
fellow  men  from  July  until  the  snow  flies. 

Most  crops  move  along  on  time  and  in  step 
with  the  music  of  the  changing  seasons.  Corn 
is  planted  in  New  York  when  it  is  planted  in 
Massachusetts.  It  gets  into  the  crib  in  Ver¬ 
mont  just  about  the  same  time  it  reaches  the 
same  destination  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  flowering  of  the 
corn  follows  the  seed  time  thereof,  and  the 
harvest  the  flowering,  with  the  regularity  of 
the  stars  in  their  courses.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  of  buckwheat.  Buckwheat  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  most  any  time  the  farmer  gets  around  to 
it  and,  in  some  cases,  that’s  exactly  when  i'  is 
planted.  And  so  in  the  late  summer,  from  the 
same  hill  and  at  the  same  time,  (if  we  include 
buckwheat  planted  not  for  grain  but  to  be 
plowed  under)  it’s  possible  to  see  on  ad¬ 


jacent  farms  the  blood- 
red  stubble  of  the  garner¬ 
ed  crop  on  one,  the  glist¬ 
ening  whiteness  of  the 
bloom  on  another  and  the 
pale  green  of  the  tender 
seedlings  on  a  third. 

A  field  of  buckwheat  flowering  under  the 
moon  on  a  summer  night  may  constitute 
beauty  of  the  breath-taking  sort,  but  it  is  a 
sight  which  is  most  fully  appreciated  by  the 
person  who  has  supped  well  and  who  can  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  hot,  substantial 
breakfast.  No  one  —  no  man,  anyway  —  ever 
had  beautiful  thoughts  on  an  empty  stomach. 
(Rym  is  just  being  polite  — Show  me  a 
woman  that  doesn’t  like  her  eats  just  as  well 
as  a  man. — Editor  Ed.) 

When  the  pinch  of  hunger  grips  a  male  per¬ 
son,  his  buckwheat  dreams  lead  him  out  of 
summer  nights  and  into  warm,  winter-morning 
kitchens.  When  I  was  a  boy  there  used  to  be 
a  brown,  earthen-ware  crock  that  stood  back 
of  the  kitchen  stove  from  November  to  April. 
It  housed  the  buckwheat  batter  and  it  smelled 
to  heaven.  Those  were  the  days  when  all 
boys  were  sound  on  the  {Turn  to  Page  18) 


“If  oar  forefathers  had  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  breakfast  in  the  wintertime 
on  a  slice  of  dry  toast  and  a  cap 
of  black  coffee,  the  race  would 
not  yet  have  progressed  west¬ 
ward  beyond  the  Hudson  River.” 
(Photo  in  circle  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Gustafson) 
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MUD  OR  SNOW  .  .  . 
WITHOUT  CHAINS 

This  new  tire  solves  winter  driving 
problems  for  farmers.  When  you  equip 


FOR  CARS 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . 

$7.85 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

8.50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 . 

.  8.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

10.55 

5.25/5.50-18 . .  . 

10.65 

6.00-16 . 

11.95 

HEAVY  DUTY 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . 

$  9.80 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

10.60 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 . 

10.35 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

12.50 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

12.75 

6.00-16 . 

14.15 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

FOR  TRUCKS 

32x6  Truck  Type.  .  .  . 

$27.65 

32x6  H.D . 

36.25 

6.00-20 . 

....  16.95 

6.50-20 . 

....  21.95 

7.00-20 . 

....  29.10 

7.50-20 . 

....  35.20 

7.50-24 . 

39.00 

8.25-20 . 

49.30 

8.25-24 . 

54-75 

9.00-20 . 

60.75 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

your  car  and  truck  with  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  you  can  get  through 
unimproved  roads  in  any  weather.  These 
remarkable  tires  make  their  own  road, 
and  give  you  super-traction  in  mud,  snow 
or  loose  earth.  They  are  self-cleaning 
and  they  do  not  clog  up. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  set  of  these  Ground  Grip  Tires— they 
are  made  with  patented  features  used  in 
no  other  tire. 

See  your  nearby  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  or  Firestone 


FOR  TRACTORS 

GROUND  GR 

IP  TYPE 

5.50-16 . 

$11.05 

7.50-18 . 

17.45 

9.00-36 . 

73.95 

11.25-24 . 

66.60 

CHEVRON 

TYPE 

5.50-16 . 

$  9.40 

7.50-18 . 

14.85 

9-00-36 . 

....  62.85 

11.25-24 . 

56.60 

Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 

Tire  Dealer  today  and  avoid  winter 

driving  troubles. 

# 

•  •  • 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  or  Nelson  Eddy — with  Margaret  Speaks ,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  —  WEAF  Network 


Sass  and  Applesass 


A  “Between  Times”  Poem 

LAST  night  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  came.  This  morning,  with 
my  two  big  boys  off  to  school  and  my 
littlest  son  bathed  and  out  in  his  car¬ 
riage  for  his  nap,  I  started  to  fill  my 
good  friend,  the  washing  machine.  Our 
water  pressure  is  not  very  high  so  it 
takes  several  minutes  and  I  sat  down 
and  read  “Geraniums  in  the  Window” 
by  Romeyn  Berry. 

Then  while  my  first  tub  of  clothes 
was  being  washed,  the  little  poem  I  am 
enclosing  just  put  itself  on  paper.  Such 
is  the  literary  genius  of  farm  wives! 
However,  I  can’t  resist  sending  it  to 
you  for  so  true  is  Mr.  Berry’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  lowly  geranium. 

Geraniums  in  the  Window 

Just  another  little  farmhouse 
Nestling  close  beside  the  road. 

Just  another  little  farm  wife 
Sharing  with  her  man,  his  load. 

To  everyone  who  glances 
At  her  window  shining  bright 
A  bit  of  beauty  flashes 
Like  a  friendly,  cheery  light. 

A  geranium  in  the  window, 

Sign  of  hope  and  courage  high, 
Sending  forth  its  happy  greeting 
To  every  passer-by. 

— Elinor  G.  Kibbee, 

East  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

Horsey  Escapades 

Page  5  of  the  last  issue  is  very  remi¬ 
niscent  of  many  horsey  escapades  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  boys  who  have 
lived  to  be  beyond  the  meridian  of  life 
on  the  farm.  How  well  I  remember 
when  the  middle  horse  got  his  tail  over 
the  rein  while  cutting  wheat,  resulting 
in  a  kicking  runaway  through  the  un¬ 
cut  grain,  a  broken  pole  on  the  binder 
and  other  mishaps  too  numerous  to 
mention.  On  another  occasion,  when 
Dick  caught  his  whiffletree  in  a  yellow 
jackets’  nest  on  the  rail  fence,  there 
was  some  mess  and  a  sore  rib  where 
the  plow  handle  was  in  close  com¬ 
munion. — L.  F.  A.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Jap  Beetles  for  Bait 

This  summer  I  went  fishing  with  my 
nine  year  old  son,  Richard,  and  he  had 
such  good  luck  catching  sunfish  that 
very  soon  his  bait  supply  was  exhaust¬ 
ed.  We  tried  to  dig  for  worms  but  the 
ground  was  too  dry  and  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  were  either  too  young  or  scarce. 

Seeing  quantities  of  Japanese  beetles, 
I  suggested  in  a  spirit  of  fun  that  we 
use  them  for  bait.  This  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  catching  a  few  more  fish  be¬ 
fore  returning  home.  Imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise,  when  I  opened  the  sunfish,  to 
find  that  every  fish  had  its  stomach 
just  packed  full  of  Japanese  beetles! 

—Mrs.  R.  R.  H.,  New  Jersey. 
*  *  * 

Triple  Yolked  Eggs 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  C.  A.  P., 
Pa.,  about  eggs  containing  three  yolks, 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  that  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  I  opened  an  egg  with 
three  full  sized  yolks  inside. 

Rather  elated  over  the  discovery,  I 
called  my  nearest  neighbor  over  the 
telephone  and  told  her  the  news.  She 
very  promptly  said  she  thought  I’d 
had  too  much  to  drink  and  was  seeing 
double.  Being  rather  an  ardent  “dry”, 
this  rather  put  a  damper  to  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  I  bragged  no  more  about 
my  three-yolked  egg. 

I  sincerely  hope  C.  A.  P.  gets  more 
credit  for  his  unusual  find  than  I  did. 

— Mrs.  H.  A.  Meek. 

Afton,  N.  Y 

Editoit’s  Noth  :  The  reader  need  have  no 
concern  over  verification  of  story.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  letter,  others  who  report 
triple  yolked  eggs  are  Robert  Cameron, 
McGraw,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  A.  Frei,  Mahopa.c, 
N.  Y. ;  Eva  H.  Udwary,  Brainard  Station, 
N.  Y. ;  Kenneth  Jorgensen,  Stanley,  N. 
Y. ;  Chester  Rood,  Oakham,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
J.  G.  M.,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  F. 
A.  Durland,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 


Merry  Christmas 
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THE  leg-  conformation  of  a  dairy  cow  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  breeding  to  the  same  degree  as 
any  other  part  of  her  anatomy.  In  other  words, 
a  calf  is  born  either  with  good  legs  or  with  poor 
leg's.  In  either  case,  proper  care  of  the  feet  is 
extremely  important.  If  the  feet  are  neglected 
and  the  toes  allowed  to  grow  out  on  a  cow  born 
with  a  good  set  of  legs,  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  entire  leg  conformation  is  af¬ 
fected.  As  the  toe  grows  out,  the  weight  of  the 
animal  is  thrown  back  on  the  heel,  putting  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  pasterns.  If  this  condition 
is  not  promptly  corrected  by  trimming  the  toes 
and  squaring  up  the  foot,  the  pasterns  break 
down  under  the  strain  and  the  effect  becomes 
permanent.  If  the  legs  are  crooked  to  start  with, 
allowing  the  toes  to  grow  out  will  result  in  even 
more  serious  and  permanent  injury. 

Failure  to  keep  the  toes  properly  trimmed  and 
the  foot  squared  up  may  lead  to  serious  trouble 
with  the  feet  themselves.  The  heel  is  not  well 
protected  and  when  a  cow  is  forced  to  carry  her 
weight  back  on  her  heels  they  are  likely  to  be 


(A)  The  tools  needed  lor  trimming  a  cow’s  feet  are 
few.  A  hoof  knife,  chisel,  hammer  and  a  heavy 
rasp  are  all  that  are  essential,  but  a  box  just  the 
right  height,  and  a  can  of  dry  healing  powder  help. 


( B )  One  claw  has  already  been  shortened 
preparatory  to  paring  off  the  bottom. 


( C )  Paring  off  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  with  a  chisel.  The 
finishing  touches  are  put  on  ivith  a  rasp.  The  toe  has 
already  been  taken  off  as  indicated  in  illustration  B. 


cut  or  bruised,  resulting  in  various  degrees  of 
lameness.  As  the  toes  grow  out  they  are  inclined 
to  roll,  throwing  the  foot  out  of  alignment,  until 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  ever  to  get  it  back 
squarely  under  the  body.  Cracks  and  abrasions 
commonly  develop,  providing  an  entrance  for  the 
organism  causing  fouls  or  foot  rot. 

Trimming  a  cow’s  toes  is  not  a  difficult  job 
when  done  before  the  foot  grows  out  of  shape. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  throw  the  cow.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  winter  months  when  she  is  close¬ 
ly  confined,  her  feet  become  very  hard  and  it  is 
advisable  to  soak  them  for  about  an  hour  before 
starting  the  job.  We  have  a  box  stall  with  a 


concrete  floor  and  curb  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  place.  Four  or  five 
inches  of  warm  water  are  run  into 
this  stall  and  the  cow  whose  feet  need 
trimming  stands  in  it  for  about  an 
hour.  Tie  the  cow  to  remove  the 
danger  of  her  running  and  slipping. 

In  trimming  a  foot,  the  first  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  cut  the  toes  off.  Picture 
B  illustrates  how  this  may  be  done. 
Note  that  the  cow  is  standing  on  a 
wooden  platform,  making  it  possible 
to  cut  the  toes  back  with  a  chisel.  The 
wood  platform  should  be  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  floor  of  the  entire  stall 
so  that  the  cow  cannot  step  off  it.  Cut 
the  toes  back  until  the  foot  takes  on 
a  well-rounded  appearance.  However, 
care  must  be  used  to  avoid  cutting 
deep  enough  to  draw  blood.  If  the  toes 
tend  to  crowd  each  other,  open  them  up  by  taking 
a  little  off  the  inside  of  each  toe  with  the  chisel. 

Trimming  the  toes  alone  does  not  square  the 
foot  up  under  the  animal.  The  toe  of  the  foot 
must  be  let  down  to  take  the  weight  off  the  heel. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
leg  back  and  up.  A  cow  will  fight  to  free  her  leg 
unless  it  is  placed  on  something  solid  and  a  box 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  picture  A,  built  out 
of  two  inch  material,  is  quite  satisfactory.  Avoid 
exposed  nail  heads  that  would  dull  the  chisel. 

Do  not  excite  the  animal  any  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  and  do  not  try  to  force  her  to  hold  her  leg 
up  for  long  periods. 


(D)  This  picture  shows  better  than  words  can  tell 
the  strain  that  a  long  toe  puts  on  the  pastern. 

Picture  C  illustrates  use  of  the  box  in  paring 
down  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  general  a  sharp 
wood  chisel  is  the  best  tool  for  this  job.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  hoof  is  very  hard,  a  rasp  is  helpful 
in  getting  started  and  a  sharp  hoof  knife  is  .use¬ 
ful  in  cleaning  out  between  the  toes  and  digging 
out  any  soft  or  diseased  places  in  the  foot.  Be¬ 
fore  calling  the  job  complete,  watch  the  cow  walk 
on  a  level,  hard  surface  to  make  sure  that  she 
steps  squarely  on  each  foot.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  leave  the  sole  of  the  foot  rounding,  because  it 
will  cause  the  toes  to  roll  in  or  out  and  the  foot 
to  grow  out  of  shape.  Frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  trim  one  side  of  the  foot  a  little  shorter  than 
the  other  to  get  the  cow  to  carry  her  legs  in  a 
plane  with  the  body.  Trimming  the  feet  right 
will  do  much  to  correct  faulty  leg  conformation. 

If  the  foot  is  trimmed  a  little  too  close  and 
blood  started,  wash  the  wound  with  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  and  sprinkle  on  a  drying  and  healing  powder. 
When  any  signs  of  foot  rot  are  discovered,  care¬ 
fully  cut  away  all  diseased  tissue  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  foot.  If  the  diseased  area  is  not 
extensive,  cover  it  with  a  healing  powder  and 
keep  the  cow  out  of  mud  and  dirt  until  the 
wound  has  healed.  In  severe  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  pack  the  foot  in  a  strong  disinfectant  and 
bandage  it  to  keep  the  dirt  out. 


Too  Much 

FEET- 


oru 
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Christmas,  This  Year  of  Our  Lord 

TALIAN  WIVES  are  sacrificing  their  wed¬ 
ding  rings  to  give  their  country  gold  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ethiopia.  In 
Ethiopia  thousands  of  Italian  and  Ethiopian  sol¬ 
diers,  most  of  them  mere  boys,  are  slaughtering 
one  another  in  the  cause  of  war.  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  forces  move  steadily  into  Chinese  territory. 
In  Germany  millions  in  men  and  money  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  build  the  greatest  war  machine  of  all 
time.  In  every  large  country  more  and  more  bil¬ 
lions  are  going  into  the  maw  of  the  War  God, 
billions  that  otherwise  would  go  far  indeed  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  economic  lot  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  common  people.  The  awful  race 
to  war  is  hurrying  the  world  to  destruction. 

Another  Christmas  and' New  Year  are  here 
again.  The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  peace.  It  is 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  fundamental  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Christianity.  But  where  is  there 
peace?  When  we  say  “Merry  Christmas”,  has 
it  become  just  a  formal  polite  phrase  in  all  the 
Christian  countries  of  the  world?  Are  we  Chris¬ 
tian  countries?  Is  Christmas  just  another  holi¬ 
day?  Or  does  it  really  mean  something?  • 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  made 
by  the  common  people  of  the  world.  If  they  de¬ 
sire  war,  war  it  will  be,  and  the  people  will  pay 
the  inevitable  penalty.  If  the  people  want  peace 
and  want  it  hard  enough,  they  can  have  it.  Rul¬ 
ers  cannot  fight  alone.  But  if  the  people  are 
carried  away  by  jingoism,  by  false  patriotism,  to 
advance  the  selfish  ambitions  of  some  dictator 
or  politician,  as  the  people  of  Italy  and  Germany 
now  are,  then  they  will  get  war.  It  is  their 
responsibility. 

So  in  wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  we  ask 
you  one  and  all  to  join  the  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  in  a  pledge  to  help  preserve  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  by  doing  all  that  each  of  us 
can  to  bring  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  toward 
Men. 

The  Key  to  Permanent  Recovery 

ANY  believe  we  are  starting  right  now 
along  the  same  old  foolish  road  toward 
crazy  inflation,  leading  in  time  to  ruinous  de¬ 
flation.  There  is  no  inflation  as  yet  of  commod¬ 
ity  prices.  Of  course,  farm  prices  are  still  too 
low,  but  if  we  did  have  another  period  of  defla¬ 
tion  farmers  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  first  and 
hardest.  Farm  prices  are  the  first  to  crash  when 
deflation  starts.  It  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  be 
smart  enough  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  cycle  of 
price  fluctuation. 

That  is  the  chief  reason  why  informed  farmers 
favor  a  properly  managed  currency.  They  know 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep  prices  from 
going  too  high  as  it  is  to  prevent  them  from  go¬ 
ing  too  low.  Well  they  know  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  hard  times  was  the  fluctuating  buying  pow¬ 
er  of  the  dollar.  Northeastern  farmers  know, 
also,  that  such  recovery  as  we  have  had  so  far 
has  been  due  mainly  to  government  management 
of  our  currency.  When  the  Administration  de¬ 
valued  the  dollar  in  1933  by  raising  the  price  of 
gold,  farm  prices  began  to  go  up.  Prices  ceased 
advancing  when  that  devaluation  stopped. 

Just  at  present  the  most  wise  and  dependable 
institution  that  America  has,  and  our  best  hope 


for  maintaining  stability  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Us¬ 
ing  that  court  as  an  example,  it  is  just  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  a  safe,  wise,  and  practical 
monetary  Supreme  Court.  To  remove  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  court  from  all  political  and  financial 
temptation  they  should  be  appointed  for  life  and 
receive  large  salaries.  Such  a  monetary  court 
could  use  some  plan  to  regulate  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  so  that  it  would  not  fluctuate 
so  much  in  value  and  so  that  it  would  always 
buy  approximately  the  same  amount  of  goods. 
If  you  bought  a  farm  today  you  would  know 
that  you  would  pay  for  it  in  ten  years,  or  in 
thirty  years,  with  the  same  values  as  you  agreed 
to  pay  when  you  bought  it.  You  cannot  do  that 
now. 

An  honest  dollar,  established  and  regulated  by 
a  monetary  Supreme  Court,  could  go  far  toward 
eliminating  stock  market  and  other  speculation, 
which  is  already  started  again.  Such  speculation 
is  a  drawback  to  sound  and  permanent  recovery. 
More  than  this,  a  dollar  with  a  stable  purchasing 
power  would  do  more  than  all  other  proposals 
put  together  to  prevent  the  vicious  round  of  in¬ 
flation  and  deflation,  each  equally  bad  so  far  as 
real  prosperity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  concerned. 

Why  We  Need  Butter 

T  IS  STRANGE  that  people  living  in  com¬ 
munities  and  countries  which  are  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products  often  suffer  from 
disease  caused  by  lack  of  these  life-saving  foods 
in  their  diet.  Denmark,  for  example,  during  the 
World  War,  exported  so  much  of  her  butter 
that  little  was  left  for  home  tables.  Result  was 
that  children  of  Denmark  developed  an  eye 
disease  called  ophthalmia,  which  can  cause  blind¬ 
ness.  Rats  deprived  of  the  necessary  vitamins 
contained  in  butter  develop  this  disease  of  the 
eyes,  and  otherwise  degenerate  physically  until 
they  die.  When  butter  was  restored  to  the  Dan¬ 
ish  diet,  the  people  got  well  and  prospered  phy¬ 
sically. 

Butter  is  especially  necessary  at  this  time  of 
year  to  build  resistance  against  colds,  catarrh, 
and  similar  diseases.  A  child  that  is  given  to 
almost  constant  sniffling  during  the  winter  is  very 
likely  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  vitamin  A. 

Read  material  in  this  issue  showing  what  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  oleo  is  doing  to 
the  dairy  industry.  Then  sit  down  now  while 
you  think  about  it  and  write  ten  or  twelve  letters 
to  city  friends,  urging  them  to  use  more  butter 
and  milk.  If  you  would  do  this,  these  personal 
messages  would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
in  advertising  your  product. 

Everybody  Wants  Something  Different 

“It  is  a  curious  trait  of  human  nature  which 
seems  to  crop  up  in  our  dairy  marketing  problem 
particularly  during  depression,  that  ‘what  has  been’ 
is  not  right  and  we  must  have  a  change. 

“Down  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  the  basic 
surplus  plan  has  been  condemned  by  everyone  out¬ 
side  of  the  organization  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  the  Detroit  milk  shed  during  the  depression  they 
left  a  basic  surplus  method  of  selling  and  went  to  a 
classified  price  plan  of  selling  with  pooling.  New 
England  has  done  likewise  and  abandoned  the  old 
basic  plan  of  selling  and  gone  on  the  classified  plan 


with  blending  of  proceeds  and  basic  surplus  system. 
During  the  depression  Chicago  left  the  basic  sur¬ 
plus  plan  a  while  and  went  to  a  modified  plan  of 
classified  prices  and  a  modified  plan  of  basic  sur¬ 
plus  for  distribution.  Pittsburgh  over  a  number  of 
years  had  a  classified  selling  plan  and  a  basic  sur¬ 
plus  plan  of  distribution.  That  is  now  in  the  period 
of  change.  In  the  New  York  milk  shed  there  is 
opposition  to  the  classified  plan  and  to  pooling  and 
the  desire  by  some  to  try  something  else. 

“We  must  perhaps  yield  to  change  as  change  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  but  not  allow  it  to  disrupt  sound 
and  permanent  things.’’ 

THAT’S  RIGHT!  During  this  depression 
nothing  that  people  had  or  were  doing  has 
seemed  to  them  to  be  good,  so  they  have  tried  to 
change  things  and  in  many  cases  succeeded.  The 
result  has  been  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  instead 
of  improving  their  lot  they  have  jumped  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  People  are  going  to 
be  a  long  time  recovering  —  not  only  from  the 
depression  but  from  depression  cure-alls. 

Farm  Diseases  Are  Increasing 

FARMER  friend  remarked  the  other  day 
that  nearly  every  dairyman  was  complain¬ 
ing  because  milk  production  had  seriously  fallen 
off  this  fall.  “And,”  said  this  man,  “I  think  I 
know  what  the  chief  reason  is  in  many  of  these 
cases  —  it’s  Bang’s  disease.” 

He  stated  further  that  disease  and  insect  con¬ 
trol  in  dairying,  poultry,  and  crops  is  by  far  the 
worst  problem  farmers  have.  “Unless  we  can 
find  effective  and  low-cost  means  of  control  of 
these  diseases,  many  of  us  are  going  to  find  our¬ 
selves  out  of  business.” 

That  is  the  reason  why  American  Agriculturist 
is  for  more  research  work  by  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  We  cannot  have  too  much. 
To  find  by  research  the  answers  to  production 
and  marketing  problems,  and  then  to  apply  this 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way,  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant-  than  government  experimentation  in  crop 
control. 

Too  Much  Saltpeter! 

OUR  READERS  call  attention  to  an  error  in 
an  editorial  in  December  7th  issue  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  in  which  a  recipe  for  cur¬ 
ing  hams  included  3  pounds  of  saltpeter.  This  of 
course  is  wrong.  The  recipe  was  copied  from 
what  we  considered  an  authoritative  source  and 
got  by  us  without  our  checking  it  with  common 
sense.  The  correct  recipe  is : 

Make  a  mixture  of  eight  pounds  of  salt,  three 
pounds  brown  sugar,  and  three  ounces  salt¬ 
peter,  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  per  pound  of  meat,  or  six  and  one-half 
pounds  of  the  mixture  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  fresh  meat.  Use  the  same  amount  for  either 
brine-cured  or  dry-cured  hams.  Age  for  thirty 
days  in  order  to  distribute  well  the  salt  through¬ 
out  the  hams. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

GOOD  many  farmers  will  sympathize  with 
the  old  negro  who  had  just  paid  the  last 
instalment  on  a  small  farm,  when  the  realtor  who 
sold  it  to  him  said:  “Well,  Uncle  Joe,  I  will 
make  you  a  deed  to  the  farm  now  since  it  has 
been  paid  for.” 

“Boss,”  the  old  darky  replied,  “if  it  am  all  de 
same  to  you  I  had  much  rather  you  would  give 
me  a  mortgage  to  de  place.” 

The  realtor,  somewhat  surprised,  said:  “Uncle 
Joe,  you  don’t  seem  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  mortgage  and  a  deed.” 

“Well,  maybe  not,”  said  Uncle  Joe  reminisc¬ 
ently,  “but  I  owned  another  farm  once  and  I  had 
a  deed  and  de  Fust  National  Bank  had  a 
mortgage,  and  de  bank  got  de  farm.” 
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Mrs.  Clifford  Moul 


The  prizes  on  exhibit.  The  stove  went  to  Mrs.  Baker,  the  ovens  to 
holders  of  the  four  highest  scores,  and  the  other  prizes  to  the  holders 
of  the  ten  highest  scores.  The  frames  hold  checks  for  $25,  $10  and 
$5,  given  by  American  Agriculturist  to  the  first  three  winners. 


pound  sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  and  a  package 
of  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen  Cake  Flour,  a  24^ 
pound  sack  of  Hecker’s  Superlative  Flour,  and 
a  large  size  tube  of  Worcester  Salt  Toothpaste 
and  toothbrush. 

Mrs.  Moul,  as  second  prize  winner,  received  a 
$10.00  check  from  American  Agriculturist  and  a 
duplicate  set  of  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stove.  Mrs.  Henderson,  third  prize  winner,  re- 


O  UTS  IDE  of  knowing  who  the  winners  are, 
we  suspect  that  our  readers  will  be  most 
interested  in  knowing  what  recipes  won  the 
prizes  in  the  Gran  ge- American  Agriculturist 
Cookie  Contest,  finals  of  which  were  held  at 
State  Grange  meeting  at  Oneonta  last  week. 
Here  are  the  winners : 

1  Mrs.  Merrill  Baker, 

Helderberg  Grange  1521,  Albany  County 

2  Mrs.  Clifford  Moul, 

West  Sand  Lake  Grange  949,  Rensselaer  County 
3  Mrs.  Anna  Henderson, 

Parish  Grange  575,  Oswego  County 

4  Mrs.  Eva  Cook, 

Friendship  Grange  72,  Allegany  County 
5  Mrs.  Leslie  Finster, 

E.  Schuyler  Grange  576,  Herkimer  County 
6  Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Kleek, 

Brookfield  Grange  1235,  Madison  County 
7  Mrs.  William  King, 

Fairport  Grange  467,  Monroe  County 

8  Mrs.  Florence  Phelps, 

Twin  Valley  Grange  1353,  Broome  County 

9  Mrs.  Nellie  Yarger, 

Crystal  Valley  Grange  1503,  Yates  County 

10  Mrs.  Ely  Wickman, 

Burdett  Grange  1314,  Schuyler  County 

Rather  than  keep  you  in  suspense  any  longer, 
we  give  you  the  recipes : 

Mrs.  Baker’s  Recipe 


2  eggs,  well  beaten. 

1  cup  granulated  sugar. 

%  cup  melted  Crisco. 

1  cup  Molasses. 

%  cup  hot  coffee  or  water 

2  level  teaspoons  soda 
Dissolve  soda  in  coffee. 

Mix  in  order  given.  Stir  up  and  let  stand  over  night. 


2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 
1%  teaspoons  ginger. 

%  teaspoon  cloves. 

%  teaspoon  allspice. 

%  teaspoon  salt. 

4%  cups  flour. 


Mrs.  Moul’s  Recipe 


1  cup  Crisco. 

1  cup  brown  sugar. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

1  cup  molasses. 

1  tablespoon  baking  soda. 


2  teaspoons  salt. 

1  teaspoon  ginger. 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
y2  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

6  cups  flour. 


Mix  and  let  stand  over  night. 


The  judges  at  work  on  the  53  plates  of  cookies  entered. 
From  left  to  right,  the  judges,  Mrs.  Albert  Teeter  of 
Oneonta,  Mrs.  Ann  Phillips  Duncan  of  Binghamton,  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Pulling  of  LaGrangeville.  Before  picking  the 
winners,  they  worked  all  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
forenoon.  Judges  did  not  know  who  baked  any  of  the 
cookies  until  after  winners  were  picked. 


When  the  judges  assembled  late  Tuesday  fore¬ 
noon,  they  found  cookies  from  every  county 
contestant,  53  in  all.  After  working  steadily 
until  Wednesday  noon,  the  winners  were  decid¬ 
ed  and  envelopes  opened  to  determine  the  names 
of  those  who  baked  the  winning  cookies.  As 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  was  not  to  be 
until  just  before  noon  recess  Thursday,  everyone 
was  sworn  to  strict  secrecy.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  an  air  of  tense  expectancy  when  H.  L.  Cos- 
line,  Associate  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
was  called  upon  to  announce  the  winners.  Mrs. 
Baker  and  Mrs.  Moul  were  present  to  receive 
their  checks  from  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  congratulations  of  all  present.  Frizes  will 
be  sent  to  other  winners  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  at  least  some  of  the  other  prize  win¬ 
ning  recipes. 

To  Mrs.  Baker,  as  first  prize  winner,  went  a 
$25.00  check  from  American  Agriculturist,  a 
Kalamazoo  coal  and  wood  range,  a  Perfection 
Oven,  a  dozen  Ball  Jars,  a  half  dozen  tins  of 
Colonial  Molasses,  a  can  of  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  and  a  Calumet  Cook  Book,  a  silver  ser¬ 
vice  set  from  General  Mills,  Inc.,  a  can  of  Smoke 
Salt  from  the  International  Salt  Co.,  a  245^ 


This  showcase,  kindly  loaned  by  the  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  holds  the  cookies  of  the  ten  winners. 


ceived  a  $5.00  check  from  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist;  otherwise  the  same  list  of  prizes  as  Mrs. 
Moul.  Likewise  Mrs.  Cook,  fourth  place  win¬ 
ner,  received  the  same  prizes  as  Mrs.  Henderson, 
with  the  exception  of  the  check,  and  the  other 
six  winners  received  the  same  list  of  prizes  as 
Mrs.  Cook,  with  the  exception  of  the  Perfection 
Oven. 

Nothing  but  praise  was  heard  for  the  contest. 
The  judges  did  their  work  efficiently;  Mrs.  John 
Fuller,  chairman  of  the  State  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee,  handled  the  arrangements 
perfectly,  and  every  person  attending  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  contest  and  in  learning  who  were 
the  winners.  Already  granges  are  asking  “What 
will  the  contest  be  next  year?” 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


L et’s  Give  Them 
W hat  They  W ant 


THE  most  suc¬ 
cessful  indus¬ 
tries  study  the  de¬ 
sires  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  so  their 
needs  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  most 
acceptable 
and  pleasing  man¬ 


ner.  We,  as  farmers,  in  most  cases  are 
too  far  removed  from  the  consumer  to 
know  what  he  wants.  Because  of  this, 
our  marketing  practice  has  not  kept  centuated,  I  believe,  by  the  depression. 


while  that  for  foreign  consumption 
ranges  from  21/i”  to  2%”. 

Many  of  the  chain  stores  are  selling 
four  pounds  of  apples  at  an  advertised 
price.  If  these  apples  are  3”  and  better, 
the  housewife  gets  eight  apples,  but 
for  2y2”  she  will  get  twelve  to  sixteen 
apples.  If  apples  are  to  be  eaten  out  of 
hand  the  smaller  size  will  furnish  a 
larger  family  with  an  apple.  This  shift 
towards  medium  size  has  been  taking 
place  during  the  past  few  years,  ac- 


pace  with  the  consumers’  desires  and 
we  frequently  lose  a  good  sale. 

Wanted— A  Standard  Apple  Package 

I  find  buyers  and  growers  are  very 
much  divided  about  the  proper  kind  of 
package  for  eastern  apples.  The  barrel 
sections'  are  rapidly  changing  to  bas¬ 
kets.  The  McIntosh  growers  are  using 
crates.  Some  of  the  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers,  this  year,  have  begun  to  pack  in 
northwestern  boxes.  Reason  for  this 
great  diversity  of  selection  is  largely 
due  to  the  type  of  market  to  which  we 
are  selling  our  fruit. 

The  export  tub  basket  with  the  solid 
bottom  is  the  best  and  most  popular 
basket  used  today.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  use 
any  other  type  be¬ 
cause  the  bent-stave 
and  round  bottom 
are  more  inclined  to 
become  slack  and 
show  more  bruising. 

Furthermore  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  solid  bot¬ 
tom  baskets,  if  bas¬ 
kets  are  used.  This 
type  package  also 
leads  in  popularity 
for  the  domestic 
market.  When  pro¬ 
perly  packed  with 
cushioned  pads, 
there  is  little  bruis¬ 
ing;  it  can  be  ship¬ 
ped  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets;  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  package  for 
storing  packed  fruit 
in  cold  storage. 

This  package  is 
competing  success¬ 
fully  in  the  East 
with  the  northwestern  box.  Last  year 
in  some  markets,  it.  outsold  the  north¬ 
western  box  for  the  same  grade  of 
fruit.  Unfortunately,  the  tub  bushel  is 
not  the  best  export  package.  Fruit 
sent  long  distances  to  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Central  Europe  carries  best  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes.  Baskets  are  too  easily 
opened  and  apples  pilfered  during  the 
journey,  and  they  are  not  quite  so 
strong. 

The  New  England  and  New  York 
crate  is  largely  used  by  the  McIntosh 
growers  who  have  a  short  haul  to  their 
market.  It  does  not  bruise,  packs  easi¬ 
ly,  and  takes  little  space  in  the  store 
for  exhibit.  Some  buyers  prefer  a  face 
pack.  I  question  whether  any  package 
will  be  popular  unless  it  is  satisfactory 
for  distant  as  well  as  local  shipments. 

If  we  are  to  continue  development 
of  foreign  markets,  we  should  have  a 
package  that  is  acceptable  both  here 
and  abroad.  Basket  manufacturers  had 
better  construct  a.  basket  that  will  be 
sturdy  enough  for  export  shipments 
and  one  that  can  be  closed  to  prevent 
pilfering. 

*  *  * 

Consumers  Want  Medium  Sized  Apples 

The  popular  sized  apple  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  ranges  from  2U>”  to  3” 


Just  a  corner  of  a  fruit  exhibit  showing 
a  western  box,  a  round-bottomed  stave 
bushel,  a  hamper  and  a  barrel.  The  hamper 
is  practically  obsolete  and  barrels  and 
round-bottomed  baskets  are  giving  way  to 
solid-bottom  baskets  and  to  the  bushel  crate. 


The  consumer  may  change  back  to 
large  apples  if  he  has  more  money  to 
spend. 

We  Sell  Apples  for  Export 

Last  week  I  sold  fifteen  cars  of  ap¬ 
ples  for  export,  at  a  price  considerable 
above  the  domestic  market.  We  were 
able  to  make  this  sale  because  we  were 
prepared  for  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  that  was  likely  to  arise 
throughout  the  season. 

We  have  some  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  popular  on  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  market.  This  gives  us  a 
larger  outlet  and  a  higher  price  level. 
Most  foreign  markets  are  demanding 
U.  S.  No.  1  or  U.  S.  FANCY  which 
will  pass  Federal 
Inspection  and  car¬ 
ry  a  Federal  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  one  of 
those  grades.  Some 
of  the  more  particu¬ 
lar  foreign  markets 
request  an  addi¬ 
tional  certificate  to 
show  that  the  fruit 
is  absolutely  free 
from  scale. 

To  keep  an  or¬ 
chard  entirely  free 
from  scale  requires 
the  application  of  an 
oil  spray  during  the 
dormant  period  each 
season.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  the  East 
is  packed  so  as  to 
meet  federal  stand¬ 
ards  for  grade  but 
not  free  from  scale. 

The  fourth  r  e- 
quirement  for  ex¬ 
port  is  the  type  of 
package.  Export  solid  bottom  tub 
bushels  are  accepted  on  most  of  the 
seaport  markets  abroad,  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  are  preferred  on  foreign  markets 
which  necessitate  considerable  reship¬ 
ping  before  reaching  final  destination. 


Loss  of  Apples  in  Storage 

Most  apples  held  in  common  storage 
have  ripened  prematurely.  Buyers  are 
refusing  this  stock  and  this  is  forcing 
much  over-ripened  fruit  for  sale 
through  consignment.  This  condition 
will  tend  to  maintain  low  prices  until 
this  stock  is  pretty  well  depleted. 

The  consumption  of  fruit  so  far  this 
year,  as  indicated  by  the  movements  to 
markets,  has  been  good. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Frank  App,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  and  man¬ 
ager  of  a  big  fruit  and  vegetable  farm, 
will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Address  him  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Merry  Christmas 
and  a 

Happy  New  Year 


All  over  the  Northeast  the  first  week  in  January  each  year  is  designated 
as  Farm  Inventory  Week.  For  the  time  involved,  no  other  sort  of  farm  record 
supplies  so  much  information.  A  day  so  spent  each  year  will  tell  you  whether 
you  are  making  or  losing  money  and  how  fast,  and  if  you  have  need  for  credit, 
which  many  farmers  do  not,  you  will  find  an  inventory  book  and  a  credit  state¬ 
ment  a  great  help.  Your  county  agent  or  College  of  Agriculture  will  furnish 
the  book,  which  in  addition  to  space  for  five  inventories,  contains  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  help  you  to  do  an  accurate  job.  The  picture  shows  Claren 
White  of  Washburn,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  doing  his  stuff. 


W hat  Western  Farmers 
Told  Me  About  AAA 


✓ 

STOPPING  off  in  Iowa  recently,  I 
was  assured  by  several  persons  that 
it  was  the  most  prosperous  state  in 
the  Union.  When  I  would  remark, 
“Corn-hog  money,  I  suppose,”  I  was 
told  that  was  correct. 

“You  are  lucky,”  I  would  remark. 
“We  don’t  get  it  back  in  the  North¬ 
east.”  To  this  I 
might  be  told  “You 
don’t  need  it  back 
East.”  There  was  a 
feeling  among 
some  persons  that 
all  of  the  East  was 
living  off  the 
West.  This  idea 
has  been  fostered, 
to  some  extent  at 
least. 

One  state  farm 
leader  who  knew 
better  said:  “When 

eastern  f  a  r  m  - 
L.  B.  Skelhngton  ers  gej.  together 

and  come  in  under  the  AAA  they  will 
get  their  share.”  I  found  he  was  on  the 
AAA  payroll. 

Organizations  Suffer 
“When  officers  of  farm  organizations 
get  on  the  AAA  payroll  they  usually 
are  not  much  use  to  their  members,”  I 
was  told  by  one  man  holding  a  high 
office  in  a  national  organization.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  the  AAA  had  done 
some  good,  but  he  said  it  was  not  an 
accident  that  the  AAA  had  placed  cer¬ 
tain  key  men  on  its  payroll. 

In  official  quarters  I  was  told  the 
“adjustment  program  could  not  have 
been  put  over  except  for  the  county 
agents.”  In  other  words,  the  county 
agents  are  on  the  firing  line  for  the 
AAA.  Their  jobs  depend  upon  it.  On 
the  whole  they  are  a  spendid  bunch  of 
men.  Some  of  them  privately  regretted 
the  trend  of  events  had  carried  them 
so  far  away  from  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion.  Several  said  there  was  no  doubt 
the  AAA  was  harmful  to  farm  organ¬ 
ization,  because  so  many  farmers  look¬ 
ed  to  it  to  do  everything  they  might 
expect  from  a  farm  organization. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Of  course,  in  the  great  “dust  bowl” 
extending  from  the  northern  central 
states  down  into  Texas  the  drought 
took  the  heart  out  of  farmers.  It  is 


By SKEFF 

easy  to  appreciate  that.  But  largely 
this  is  due  to  deflation  that  was  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later  following  ex¬ 
panded  war-time  production.  Particul¬ 
arly  in  Kansas,  I  was  told  of  a  three- 
million-acre  expansion  in  wheat  on 
land  that  should  have  been  returned  to 
grass.  There  is  protest  among  small 
farmers  against  the  share-farming  of 
men  who  bought  huge  tracts  cheaply, 
do  not  live  on  the  land  and  can  make 
money  with  a  crop  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  Now  the  adjustment  program 
gives  them  “velvet”  every  year. 

In  Los  Angeles  I  met  Dr.  George  P. 
Clements,  manager  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  agricultural  department. 
“The  Midwest  has  been  burned  out  by 
industrial  farming;  I  lived  18  years  in 
Iowa  and  I  know,”  he  said.  “The  farm¬ 
ers  harmed  least  by  the  depression  are 
those  on  comparatively  small  farms, 
about  160  acres,  which  they  can  work 
well.” 

Competition  for  Dairymen 
In  Iowa  I  was  told  that  with  the 
pinch  of  depression  farmers  started 
milking  cows  to  obtain  a  little  ready 
cash.  Ordinarily,  the  cows  were  raised 
for  beef.  Butterfat  sales  hurt  eastern 
dairymen.  Then  with  the  com-hog  pro¬ 
gram,  land  taken  out  of  com  was 
planted  to  soybeans,  which  in  turn  was 
fed  to  dairy  cows  to  produce  milk. 
More  competition  for  eastern  dairymen. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
soybean  production  in  a  number  of 
midwestern  states.  It  is  not  fed  to  pigs 
because  it  produces  soft  pork,  but  is 
used  largely  to  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Iowa  the  po¬ 
tato-control  program  is  opposed.  .  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  potato  program 
said:  “Our  farmers  want  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  for  their  home  markets ....  They 
complain  they  are  forbidden  to  grow 
them  and  must  give  some  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  other  states.”  Different  from 
cutting  in  on  the  dairy  states! 

California  Standards 
California  has  gone  all  the  way  in 
adopting  and  enforcing  standards  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  grower  may 
not  market  fresh  produce  unless  it 
meets  certain  standards  or  grades.  All 
below  these  grades  can  be  offered  only 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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The  Dairyman’s 

W orst  Enemy 


IT  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to 
say  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oleomargarine  has  a 
fair  chance  of  ruining  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  Dairymen  do  not  seem  to  take  the 
oleo  situation  very  seriously,  but  look 
the  facts  in  the  face  for  a  moment! 
There  will  be  about  a  65%  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  oleo  in  1935  over 
1934.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  butter  consumption  fell  off  102 
million  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sumption  of  butter  substitutes  increas¬ 
ed  24  per  cent  from  1932  to  1933,  and 
is  now  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
butter  production  in  the  United  States. 

Here’s  what  these  substitutes  mean 
to  you: 

If  they  were  eliminated  and  butter 
used  in  their  place,  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  would  take  up  all  of  the 
surplus  now  in  the  entire  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  and,  in  addition,  would  utilize 
about  6  per  cent  more  milk  than  is 
now  being  produced.  Even  cutting 
down  the  consumption  of  oleo  one-half 
would  make  the  dairy  industry  pros¬ 
perous  overnight. 

Never  “Just  as  Good” 

Now,  maybe  some  of  your  city 
friends,  or  farmers  who  are  not  dairy¬ 
men,  will  argue  with  you  that  oleo  is 
just  as  good  as  butter,  a  little  cheaper, 
and  therefore  they  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  it.  If  that  were  true,  we 
wouldn’t  have  any  argument  against 
oleo  as  long  as  it  stood  on  its  own  feet 
and  its  manufacturers  didn’t  try  to 
fool  people  into  thinking  it  was  butter. 
But  to  say  that  oleo  is  just  as  good  as 
butter  is  not  true.  Labor  organizations 
are  interested  in  having  their  members 
save  every’  cent  they  can  on  food. 
Nevertheless,  at  its  last  meeting  in 
October,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  went  on  record  against  the  use 
of  oleomargarine,  chiefly  because  it 
lacks  vitamin  A,  an  absolute  health 
necessity,  and  because  the  only  sure 
way  of  getting  this  vitamin  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  maintain  health  is  by  the 
use  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products. 

Said  the  Labor  Federation  in  a  re¬ 
solution: 

“We  pledge  our  support  to  dairy 
farmers  to  secure  legislation  to  insure 
protection  against  these  substitutes 
and  to  require  that  these  substitutes 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  taxes.” 

Must  Have  Vitamin  A 
Probably  the  greatest  health  author¬ 
ity  in  the  world,  so  far  as  foods  are 
concerned,  is  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  says: 
“There  are  probably  large  numbers  of 


people  even  in  prosperous  communities 
who  are  more  or  less  lacking  in  vigor 
because  they  live  on  food  containing 
less  than  the  necessary  amounts  of 
vitamin  A.” 

Books  could  be  and  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  vital  necessity  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  maintaining  the  health  of  both 
children  and  adults.  Innumerable  ex¬ 
periments  with  rats  and  guinea  pigs 
invariably  show  that  these  animals 
prosper  and  grow  fat  when  butter  is 
included  in  their  diet  and  get  sick  when 
fed  oleo  if  there  are  no  other  foods 
containing  sufficient  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  A. 

So  much  for  the  health  standpoint. 
How  about  the  non-dairy  farmer  who 


Hardest  of  all  to  believe  is  the  fact 
that  many  dairymen  themselves  sell 
milk  and  butter  and  buy  oleo  for  their 
own  families.  We  never  believed  this 
until  we  conducted  our  own  investiga¬ 
tion  with  country  grocery  stores  and 
found  astonishingly  large  sales  of  oleo 
right  in  the  most  intensive  dairying 
districts.  It  there  was  ever  a  case 
where  religion  begins  at  home,  this  is 
it.  We  wish  there  were  words  strong 
enough  to  show  all  farmers — dairymen 
and  non-dairymen — the  importance  of 
reducing  oleo  consumption. 

Concretely  and  practically,  how  can 
the  oleo  menace  be  combated?  Nation¬ 
al  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  National  Dairy  Union,  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  are 
conducting  a  campaign  right  now  to 
warn  dairymen  of  this  danger  and  to 
carry  the  problem  into  the  halls  of 
every  State  legislature,  and  to  Con¬ 
gress.  These  organizations  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  this  very  necessary 


MILLION  LBS. 
OF  OLEO. 


OLEOMARGARINE  SALES 


Note  how  oleo  sales  have  jumped  each  month  of  1935  as  compared  to  the  same 
month  in  1934.  In  the  graph  under  each  month,  the  black  area  represents  oleo 
sales  in  millions  of  pounds  in  1934;  the  red  area  next  to  it  represents  sales 
for  the  same  month  in  1935.  For  the  first  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  increase 
is  109 ,358,410  pounds,  or  about  65  per  cent. 


says  “I  don’t  sell  milk.  Why  shouldn’t 
I  buy  oleo?”  To  maintain  the  health  of 
the  family  is  one  reason.  But  there  is 
another.  Unless  the  non-dairy  farmer 
does  his  part  in  helping  to  support  the 
dairy  farmer,  he  will  soon  find  the 
dairy  farmer  out  of  dairying  and  a 
competitor.  Some  cotton  planters  have 
tried  to  boycott  butter  because  they 
thought  it  competed  with  the  sale  of  oil 
from  cottonseed.  But  the  fact  is  that 
for  every  dollar  of  cash  income  from 
cottonseed,  of  which  cottonseed  oil  is 
only  a  part,  the  cotton  producing 
States  receive  a  cash  income  of  $4.19 
from  dairy  products.  More  than  this, 
dairy  farmers  buy  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  pay  about  10 
times  as  much  hard  cash  for  it  as  do 
buyers  of  cottonseed  oil  for  oleo. 


“At  last  we’re  nearing  civilization — there’s  a  couple  of  Warships — Judge. 


job  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  their 
membership,  but  every  other  farmer. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  battle, 
including  those  made  by  the  organized 
dairymen  and  by  ourselves,  include: 

1.  Better  oleomargarine  control  laws. 
Such  legislation  will  soon  be  before  the 
different  State  legislatures  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Are  you  interested  enough  to 
watch  this  and  write  your  representa¬ 
tive  ? 

2.  Larger  import  duties  on  fats  and 
oils,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleo.  Farmers 
get  excited  about  the  importation  of 
butter,  cheese,  or  cream,  but  we  have 
far  stronger  argument  against  oleo  on 
a  health  basis. 

3.  A  Federal  or  interstate  tax  rate 
equalling  State  taxes.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  oleo  manufacturers  from  manu¬ 
facturing  the  stuff  in  one  State  and 
selling  it  in  another  one  where  the  tax 
is  lower  or,  by  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer,  avoiding  the  tax  entirely. 

4.  Work  with  consumers  to  show 
them  the  fine  food  values  of  butter  and 
the  need  for  it  to  maintain  health. 
Here  again  every  farmer  can  help. 
There  are  few  of  you  who  do  not  have 
city  friends.  Why  not  sit  down  now 
and  write  half  a  dozen  letters  to  your 
friends,  urging  them  to  increase  the 
use  of  butter?  If  every  dairyman 
would  do  this,  it  would  be  worth  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  would,  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  if 
you  bought  space  in  city  newspapers. 


Cash  income  of  U.  S.  farmers  for  first 

7  months  of  1935  was  $3,313,304,000.  Last 
year,  income  was  $2,906,341,000.  Figures 
cover  33  leading  farm  products.  However 
prices  farmers  must  pay  for  supplies  and 
living  costs  are  still  at  a  higher  level  than 
prices  fof  farm  products. 


TROUBLE 


is  costly 


Right  here  lies  the  pay-line  of  dairy 
income  —  the  healthy  condition  of 
udder  and  teats.  The  quick  clearing 
up  of  CAKED  BAG,  Inflammation, 
cracked,  chapped,  bruised  or  cut  teats 
without  LOST  MILK  calls  for  the 
use  of  BAG  BALM,  the  positive  oint¬ 
ment  for  delicate  udder  tissues. 

No  other  application  will  give  such 
prompt  and  complete  results,  because 
BAG  BALM,  alone,  carries  a  potent 
distilled-oil  ingredient  developed  es¬ 
pecially  for  promoting  quick  healing 
of  the  tender  tissues  of  udder  and 
teats.  Accept  no  substitute;  Bag 
Balm  is  so  inexpensive,  clean  and 
effective.  Big  10-ounce  can,  only  60c 
at  feed  stores,  druggists,  general 
stores. 

FREE  BOOK  —  “First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows”  sent  upon  request.  Filled 
with  valuable  advice  on  treating  ills 
of  cows. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12 A,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

BAG  BALM  DILATORS — smooth,  ivory-like, 
cannot  irritate  or  absorb  pus  infection.  25 
packed  in  Bag  Balm,  60c. 


YEAR'S 

LOWEST 


Ritcht  now 
Grange  Silo  prices 
are  at  Low  Point,  Big 
Discount  prior  to  Jan.  1st, 
Write  at  once. 

Should  our  price  go  lower  be¬ 
fore  shipment,  you  get  full  bene¬ 
fit  —  so  you  can't  lose.  State 
size  and  style  wanted  and  get 
our  low  year-end  price  and  near 
by  distributing  point.  Write  for 
Polder  A  now. 

Wood  Stave- -Concrete 
Stave  and  Tile  Silos 
Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co., 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


CASE 


Doweled  Stave 
18x36 


SILO 


Extra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves 
Write  for  price  delivered  and  erected. 
Any  size  made  on  order. 

Buy  now  and  save  money 


JAMES  CASE, 


72  Main  Street 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Get  Our  Prices 
on  Bushel  or  Carload 

OATS,  CORN,  BARLEY,  POTATOES,  GRASS  SEED' 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


(750)  8 


American  Agriculturist,  December  21,  1935 


•  Dangerous  Language  in 
Trade  Agreements 

ARTICLE  IV  of  new  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canada  reads  in  part: 
“Said  articles  (imported  commodi¬ 
ties)  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other 
duties,  taxes,  fees,  charges,  or  exact¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  those  imposed  on  the 
day -of  signature  of  this  agreement.” 

SLANT:  Grave  danger  to  farm  in¬ 
terests  lurks  in  legal  language  of  these 
reciprocity  trade  agreements.  By  such 
an  agreement  United  States  limits  it¬ 
self  absolutely  from  imposing  any  in¬ 
ternal  taxes  on  any  product  which  it 
admits  by  the  agreement.  Good  ex¬ 
ample  is  oils  and  fats  from  which  oleo 
is  made.  Suppose  United  States  makes 
agreement  similar  to  above  with  a 
country  exporting  oil,  then  she  could 
never  tax  those  oils  in  this  country 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  It 
would  seem  also  that  language  of  this 
agreement  forbids  Congress  using  its 
taxing  power,  or  transfers  that  power 
to  executive  branch  of  government 
which  is  contrary  to  Constitution.  This 
restriction  on  power  to  tax  imported 
products  certainly  should  be  omitted  in 
any  further  agreements  with  Nether¬ 
lands  or  with  any  other  country. 


•  TV  A  Policy 
Before  Courts 


TVT  OT  since  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
case  in  the  negro  controversy  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Civil  War  has  there  been 
the  interest  in  Federal  court  decisions 
now  aroused  over  New  Deal  policies. 

In  addition  to  eagerly  anticipated 
decision  from  United  States  Supreme 
Court  over  constitutionality  of  AAA, 
almost  every  other  leading  New  Deal 
policy  is  before  the  Federal  courts. 
One  important  suit  is  that  being 
brought  by  utility  and  coal  interests 
against  constitutionality  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority,  involving  right 
of  government  to  go  into  power  busi¬ 
ness. 

Arguments  against  TVA  are  that  it 
involves  economic  revolution  and  that 
government  in  power  business  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  may  be  beginning  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  enterprises  which 
will  change  form  of  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  lead  to  social  organization  of 
American  people.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act,  say  its  opponents, 
would  commit  government  permanent¬ 
ly  to  manufacture  and  distribute  elec¬ 
tricity  in  area  containing  one-fifth  of 
whole  country’s  population.  To  this 
argument  TVA  supporters  reply  that 
TVA  dams  have  long  been  planned  by 
War  Department  and  that  Federal  sale 
of  electricity  is  by-product  of  naviga¬ 
tion  improvement. 

SLANT:  This  controversy  illustrates 
great  division  of  opinion  of  American 
people  on  future  government  policy  in 
this  country.  One  side  thinks  govern¬ 
ment  should  get  more  and  more  into 
business  and  agriculture,  and  that  poli¬ 
ticians  should  have  a  hand  in  all  Am¬ 
erican  enterprises.  Other  side  believes 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  “best 


governed  country  is  the  least  govern¬ 
ed”,  that  business  and  agriculture 
should  be  developed  by  individual  in¬ 
itiative  and  organizations  of  the  people 
themselves,  government’s  function  only 
being  that  of  an  umpire  to  insure  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor. 


#  Your  Share  of 
Public  Debt 


TN  spite  of  high  spending,  Uncle 
Sam’s  credit  is  still  good.  Treasury 
recently  borrowed  $1,318,000,000  on 
securities,  $900,000,000  of  which  was 
for  new  cash,  $418,000,000  for  refinanc¬ 
ing.  Securities  offered  by  government 
included  2%  per  cent  bonds  due  in 
twelve  years  and  1^  per  cent  five- 
year  notes.  Offering  was  vastly  over¬ 
subscribed.  This  will  make  United 


FOR  THE  SINS  OF  THEIR  FATHERS 


— Knickerbocker  Press. 


States  public  debt  over  $30,000,000,000, 
all  time  high  water  mark.  Putting  it 
in  a  way  that  means  something,  our 
Federal  debt  is  $244  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

SLANT:  It  is  of  course  fine  that 
United  States’  credit  is  still  good,  but 
we  hope  this  will  not  further  encour¬ 
age  extravagant  spenders  of  public 
money. 


*  President 

Talks  to  A.F.B.F. 


SPEAKING  to  14,000  persons  at  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Dec.  9th,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  to¬ 
day's  higher  cost  of  living  is  really 
benefitting  consumers,  because  higher 
prices  which  farmers  are  getting  for 
farm  products  make  it  possible  for 
them  in  turn  to  buy  city  goods  and 
keep  city  fellow  employed. 

Sufferings  of  farmers  during  depres¬ 
sion  were  caused,  said  President,  by 
decline  in  purchasing  power.  City  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  have  money  to  buy  farm 
products,  and  farm  people  had  no 
money  to  buy  city  products.  Because 
of  absurdly  low  farm  prices,  farmers 
could  not  meet  their  indebtedness,  pay 
taxes,  and  support  their  families.  Sur¬ 
passes  in  most  major  crops  were  so 
high  that  crop  price  levels  could  not 
rise  until  something  was  done  to  cut 


surplusses  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 

“Recognizing  the  emergency,”  said 
the  President,  “the  administration  put 
the  power  of  government  not  only  be¬ 
hind  railroads  and  banks,  but  also  be¬ 
hind  the  industrial  workers,  farmers, 
small  home  owners,  the  unemployed 
and  underprivileged  young  people.”  He 
pointed  to  a  three  billion  dollar  increase 
in  farmers’  purchasing  power,  during 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  as  proof 
of  rightness  of  New  Deal  AAA  policies, 
and  said  rural  better  times  is  helping 
many  other  lines  of  business. 

SLANT :  President  is  right  about  low 
prices  of  farm  products,  but  wrong 
about  the  cure.  Commodity  prices  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  when  devaluation  started  in 
April,  1933.  They  stopped  rising  when 
devaluation  ceased  in  February,  1934. 
Only  exceptions  to  this  are  where  AAA 
has  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul  —  taken 
money  from  the  rest  of  us  to  pay 
southern  and  western  farmers  on  basis 
of  policy  of  making  things  scarce. 
President  can  and  should  claim  credit 
for  increasing  prices  by  devaluing  dol¬ 
lar,  but  government  officials  are  unfair 
in  giving  whole  credit  to  AAA.  So  far 
as  recovery  of  industry  is  concerned,  9 
out  of  10  business  men  believe  that  re¬ 
covery  would  be  much  further  along 
had  there  been  no  government  inter¬ 
ference. 


To  War  on  Oleo 


A  LL  over  New  York  milk  shed  meet- 
ings  sponsored  by  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  are 
being  held  to  enlist  whole  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  including  all  dealers  and  all  farm¬ 
ers,  to  combat  increasing  inroads  of 
oleomargarine  upon  dairy  products 
markets. 

SLANT :  It  is  time  dairymen  realiz¬ 
ed  menace  to  their  business  caused  by 
rapidly  increased  consumption  of  butter 
substitutes.  See  statements  elsewhere 
this  issue  showing  great  amounts  of 
dairy  products  crowded  out  by  oleo. 


9  Business 

T akes  Off  Its  Gloves 


TVI  ATIONAJLi  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers,  representing  75,000  differ¬ 
ent  business  enterprises  and  employing 
15,000,000  workers,  met  other  day  and 
spent  most  of  its  time  lambasting  New 
Deal  policies.  Said  Clinton  L.  Bardo, 
president  of  Association: 

“Industry,  much  against  its  will,  has 
been  forced  in  sheer  self-defence  to  en¬ 
ter  political  arena  or  be  destroyed  as 
private  enterprise.  For  past  two  years 
industry  has  been  driven  into  the  cy¬ 
clone  cellar  and  normal  problems  of 
depression  have  been  magnified  many 
times  by  well-timed,  rapid-fire  attack 
by  economic  crack-pots,  social  reform¬ 
ers,  labor  demagogues,  and  political 
racketeers.” 

Adopted  by  Manufacturers’  Conven¬ 
tion  was  following  platform,  preceded 
by  this  statement  of  facts: 

“Unemployed  are  ten  million  per¬ 
sons,  and  twenty  million  more  are  on 
relief.  Only  solution  for  re-employment 
is  by  revival  of  private  enterprise,  but 
this  revival  is  prevented  because  New 
Deal  has  turned  its  back  on  ‘American 
System’.” 

These  are  principles  of  “American 
System” : 

1.  Inalienable  rights  of  citizens 


should  be  protected  even  against  ma¬ 
jority. 

2.  Powers  of  Federal  government  are 
limited  by  Constitution. 

3.  There  must  be  maximum  freedom 
for  individual  consistent  with  freedom 
and  rights  of  others. 

4.  Maximum  of  achievement  by  in¬ 
dividuals  must  be  encouraged  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  each  the  reward  of  his 
labors. 

5.  Control  of  individual  by  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  to  minimum. 

6.  Private  ownership  of  facilities  of 
production,  distribution,  and  living  is 
recognized  as  essential. 

“But,”  said  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  “in  spite  of  ‘American  System’ 
we  are  living  under  government  which 
assumes  and  exercises  a  growing  dic¬ 
tatorship  over  economic  and  social  life 
of  people  and  that  government  is  hamp¬ 
ering  recovery  by  trying  to  control 
production;  unduly  regelating  financing 
of  business;  trying  to  regulate  hours 
of  work  and  rates  of  pay;  trying  to 
regulate  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  which  will  lead  to  politi¬ 
cal  rule  for  both  management  and 
1  a  b  o  r.”  Manufacturers  Association 
pledged  to  work  for  a  return  to  “Am¬ 
erican  System”. 

Shortly  following  Manufacturers 
meeting,  George  L.  Berry,  government 
Co-ordinator  for  Industrial  Coopera¬ 
tion,  called  conference  of  industry  and 
labor  to  formulate  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  government  to  speed  recov¬ 
ery.  Many  leading  industrialists  stay¬ 
ed  away,  saying  conference  was  just 
another  scheme  to  build  new  NRA. 
Those  who  attended  split  on  Berry  plan 
for  forming  Industrial  Council.  Seven¬ 
teen  “industry  groups”  selected  men  to 
represent  them  on  Council,  but  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  were  such 
groups  as  iron  and  steel,  automobiles, 
cotton  textiles,  boot  and  shoe  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  automotive  parts, 
natural  resource  industries,  construc¬ 
tion  industries,  paper  products  and  fur¬ 
niture  makers. 


AAA  Plans  P ermanent 
Farm  Control 


O  AID  Secretary  Wallace  at  Chicago 
^  International  Livestock  Show  on 
December  4:  “I  am  determined  to 
carry  out  President  Roosevelt’s  policy 
of  permanent  control  by  AAA  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  farming  industry.”  Mentioned 
were  eight  other  courses,  one  or  more 
of  which  might  be  used  should  Supreme 
Court  knock  out  process  tax.  Here 
they  are: 

1.  Get  acreage  control  money  by 
higher  income  taxes. 

2.  Get  money  by  general  sales  tax. 

3.  Compel  production  control  by-  giv¬ 
ing  each  farmer  quota  and  taxing  each 
farmer  if  he  markets  more  than  quota. 
SLANT:  Length  to  which  AAA  offi¬ 
cials  would  go  if  given  rope  enough  is 
shown  by  this  un-American  suggestion. 

4.  Use  combination  of  stabilized  pur¬ 
chases  and  loans  to  farmers  on  prod¬ 
ucts  in  years  of  large  crops  and  low 
prices.  Similar  scheme  is  now  being 
used  in  making  loans  on  com  crop. 

5.  Drop  production  control.  Instead 
use  complete  marketing  control.  Give 
each  farmer  share  of  domestic  market, 
sell  surplus  for  what  it  will  bring  in 
foreign  market.  Scheme  is  called 
“pro-rate-two-price  system.” 

6.  Lend  $500,000,000  annually  to 
foreign  nations  to  restore  foreign  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  then  drop  production 
control,  or 

7.  Drop  production  control  and  re¬ 
store  foreign  markets  by  lowering 
tariffs  enough  to  cause  imports  ‘co  ex¬ 
ceed  exports  by  at  least  $500,000,000 
annually,  or 

8.  Use  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  these  schemes. 

In  same  speech  Secretary  Wallace 
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defended  new  trade  treaty  with  Can¬ 
ada,  stating  it  would  increase  market 
for  manufactured  goods  by  increasing 
payrolls.  SLANT:  Seems  strange  for 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  labor 
interests  before  those  of  farmers.  New 
Canadian  treaty  is  harmful  to  interests 
of  Northeastern  farmers. 


•  Sam's  Growing 
Gold  Pile 


IN  Uncle  Sam’s  pockets  there  is  now 
monetary  gold  worth  ten  billion  dol¬ 
lars — largest  amount  of  gold  ever  held 
by  any  country  and  twice  as  much  as 
any  nation  had  up  to  two  years  ago. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  ten  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  monetary  gold  in  all 
world. 

Dollar  devaluation  is  said  to  be  cause 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  increasing  gold  pile. 
Since  gold  content  of  dollar  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  59.06  per  cent  of  its  old  value  on 
January  31,  1934,  gold  stock  has  in¬ 
creased  six  billion  dollars,  or  150  per 
cent.  Aside  from  devaluation  profit 
which  Sam  made,  chief  source  of  gain 
has  been  rest  of  world.  About  three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  gold  has  been  import¬ 
ed  in  last  22  months. 


Throw  Them  Out ! 


'P'OR  more  than  300  years  America 
has  been  the  melting  pot  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  Until  comparatively  recently  our 
doors  have  been  open  to  all  comers. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  now  says  that  for  first  time  in 
our  history  tide  of  population  from  oth¬ 
er  countries  is  at  standstill. 

SLANT:  Had  there  been  stricter  im¬ 
migration  laws  earlier,  America  would 
now  have  less  people  on  the  dole,  less 
communistic  activity.  United  States 
should  still  be  a  land  of  opportunity 
for  the  best  people  of  best  countries, 
but  never  for  the  scum  of  any  country. 
Those  foreigners  who  are  here  to  try 
to  tear  down  our  institutions  or  live  off 
government  should  be  thrown  out  on 
their  necks.  If  they  don’t  like  America, 
let  them  find  a  better  place! 


More  T rouble  for  China 


JAPAN’S  grasping  hand  is  again 
reaching  for  Chinese  territory.  Al¬ 
ready  under  her  thumb  is  the  Chinese 
puppet-State  Manchukuo,  and  now  she 
seeks  a  new  “autonomous”  (self-gov¬ 
erning)  State  which  would  take  in  5 
Chinese  provinces.  Verbal  protests 
have  been  made  by  both  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  their  objections  be¬ 
ing  based  partly  on  9-Power  Treaty  of 
1922,  which  guarantees  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China.  Japan’s  answer  is 
that  North  China  is  seeking  independ¬ 
ence  on  her  own  hook. 

Japanese  methods  are  simple  but  ef¬ 
fective.  Chinese  Commissioner,  Yin 
Ju-keng,  who  has  Japanese  wife  and 
got  his  job  through  Japanese  backing, 
proclaimed  autonomy  for  Chinese  prov¬ 
ince  of  Eastern  Hopei.  On  next  day 
the  new  “State”  asked  Japan  for  troops 
to  drive  out  Communists.  Japan 
promptly  sent  17  carloads  of  men  (3000 
soldiers),  stationed  troops  at  all 
strategic  railheads  over  the  country, 
commandeered  all  stock,  checked  all 
rail  movements  south,  and  threatened 
any  Chinese  resistence. 

London  Naval  Conference 

Now  going  on  in  London  is  five- 
power  naval  conference,  whose  toughest 
problem  is  Japan’s  demand  for  parity 
in  sea  strength  with  Great  Britain  and 
United  States.  Granting  of  this  would 
make  her  undisputed  mistress  of  Par 
East.  Plenty  of  other  difficulties  await 
delegates,  whose  job  it  is  to  reconcile 


conflicting  demands  of  rival  powers. 
Norman  Davis,  speaking  for  United 
States,  told  Conference  that  America 
is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  any  move 
toward  limitation  or  reduction  of  ships, 
but  is  set  against  any  general  in¬ 
creases.  SLANT:  With  jealousy  and 
fear  of  all  nations  aroused  to  high  pitch 
by  agression  of  Italy  and  Japan,  there 
seems  to  be  small  chance  of  shaving 
navies. 


Peace  At  Any  Price ? 


ON  December  10th,  a  tentative  peace 
plan  agreed  upon  by  French  and 
English  diplomats  was  sent  to  Italy’s 
Mussolini  and  Ethiopia’s  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  and  presented  two  days  later 
to  League  of  Nations.  As  this  is  writ- 


SKIPPETY-HOP  TO  THE 
ARMAMENT  SHOP! 


ten,  full  details  of  the  plan  have  not 
been  disclosed,  but  in  the  main  it  seems 
to  make  Italy’s  African  venture  well 
worth  her  while.  By  it,  Italy  would 
get  most  of  Tigre  Province,  except  Ak- 
sum  and  all  of  South  Ethiopia  would 
be  given  to  a  chartered  Italian  com¬ 
pany.  Ethiopia  in  return  for  giving 
up  about  half  of  her  lands  is  offered 
a  seaport  with  a  corridor  through 
Eritrea,  and  some  administrative  and 
financial  aid  from  the  League. 

New  plan  is  not  intended  as  a  final 
offer,  but  as  an  opening  wedge  for  ne¬ 
gotiations.  If  Italy,  Ethiopia,  and 
League  like  it  even  a  little  bit,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pave  way  for  peace.  Critics 
of  plan  consider  it  a  “selling  out”  by 
Britain  to  France  and  Italy.  Others 
see  it  only  as  necessary  concession  to 
prevent  worse  trouble.  Oil  embargo, 
much  talked  of  in  past  two  weeks,  has 
not  yet  been  declared.  Will  likely  be 
postponed  pending  acceptance  of  above 
plan. 

Meanwhile  in  Ethiopia,  both  sides 
continue  to  claim  victories.  Ethiopians 
state  Italians  are  retreating  from  their 
main  front  lines  in  Makale  region. 
Italian  airmen,  however,  bombed  Des- 
sye,  headquarters  of  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  wrecked  his  palace  and  dam¬ 
aged  considerable  part  of  town,  includ¬ 
ing  American  Hospital  and  Red  Cross 
tents,  and  killed  50  natives  —  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children. 

#  Predicts  Prohibition  s 
Return 

MEETING  in  St.  Louis  during  fort¬ 
night  was  annual  convention  of 
National  Anti-Saloon  League.  Out¬ 
standing  speech  was  made  by  Bishop 
James  Cannon,  Jr.,  who  said  that  na¬ 
tional  prohibition  would  be  back  in  ten 
years. 


Convention  declared  that  repeal  had 
brought  increase  of  drunkenness,  es¬ 
pecially  in  women  and  children,  and 
was  doing  more  than  any  other  one 
factor  to  make  highways  unsafe  for 
automobiles. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


/  Dare  Y ou ! 

illiam  H.  Danforth’s  book  “I 
Dare  You,”  stands  high  as  an  in- 
spirer  of  youth,  urging  them,  as  it  does, 
to  achievement  that  is  nothing  less 
than  the  best  possible  for  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Youth  is  told  the  four-square 
basis  for  a  successful  life.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  physical,  mental,  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  phases.  The  inter¬ 
relation  of  each  phase  to  each  is 
brought  out.  William  H.  Danforth  is 
the  type  of  man  who  never  grows  old. 
He  has  the  spirit  of  Tennyson’s  Ulysses. 
He  has  the  undying  ambition: 

“To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the 
baths 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die.” 

Now  this  is  a  great  and  contagiously 
helpful  spirit  for  youth.  The  thought 
that  every  young  person  has  unknown 
reserves  of  power  for  accomplishment 
that  he  can  be  a  bigger  person  in  the 
best  sense  if  this  latent  ability  is  un¬ 
covered  is  most  inspirational.  The 
author  shows  how  this  can  be  brought 
about  and  all  the  time  his  own  life  is 
the  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plan. 

“I  Dare  You,”  as  a  book,  did  not 
come  to  me  when  I  was  a  youth.  I  can 
speak  first  hand  only  of  its  influence  on 
a  middle  aged  man.  Enthusiasm  comes 
easily  to  many  young  men  but  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  white  faced  horse 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  which  got 
the  pole  and  took  the  lead,  mud  is  en¬ 
countered  at  the  quarter  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  horse  passes  him.  The  last  half 
mile  of  the  race  shows  the  real  worth 
of  the  horse  and  the  contest  is  won  or 
lost.  So  it  is  with  many  men  who  have 
'•started  out  in  life  with  high  hopes  and 
considerable  speed  but  who  slow  down 
before  the  second  quarter  is  past.  They 
discover  that  there  must  be  hidden 
sources  of  power  uncovered  if  they  are 
to  make  the  spurt  that  will  win  the  race. 

So  this  book  came  to  me  and  helped 
greatly  in  stimulating  a  sluggish  pulse 
and  encouraged  me  to  repledge  my 
faith  in  the  value  of  a  changeless  pur¬ 
pose. — Mark  J.  Smith. 

“I  Dare  You”  costs  $1.25  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “I  Dare  You  Club,” 
835  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

*  *  * 

As  the  Earth  Tams  Nancy  Carroll 

A  story  of  a  farm  family  that  will  bring  a 
feeling  of  peace  and  contentment  seldom  found 
in  modern  books. 

Red  Sky  in  the  Morning  Robert  P.  Tristam  Collin 

Powerful  Maine  novel  of  descendants  of 
America’s  famous  days  of  sail. 

Vein  ol  Iron  Helen  Glasgow 

Story  of  three  generations  of  Scotch-Irish  who 
settled  in  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Kristin  Lavransdratter  Sigrid  Undset 

Tale  of  fourteenth  century  life  in  Norway 
that  stands  with  the  best  in  modern  literature. 


Good  Movies  to  See 

i  i 

- - - - - - - - - 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

Shakespeare’s  classic  on  the  screen,  featuring 
Mickey  Rooney  as  Puck,  James  Cagney  as  Bot¬ 
tom,  Joe  E.  Brown  as  Flute,  the  bellows-mender, 
Dick  Powell  and  Ross  Alexander. 

Peter  Ibbetson 

Absorbing  love  story  starring  Ann  Harding, 
Gary  Cooper,  and  little  Dickie  Moore.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  exceptionally  fine. 

The  Dark  Angel 

War  story,  starring  Merle  Oberon,  Fred- 
ric  March,  and  Herbert  Marshall. 

1  Live  My  Life 

Starring  Joan  Crawford,  Brian  Aherne,  and 
Frank  Morgan.  Based  on  choice  made  by  spoiled 
daughter  of  the  rich  in  swift-moving  comedy- 
drama  whose  scenes  shift  from  the  Isles  of 
Greece  to  life  among  New  York’s  four  hundred. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


(Above)  Haven  Milk 
Cooling  Unit  —  ready 
for  use  in  your  own 
insulated  concrete  or 
steel  tanks  —  electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 

(Right)  Unit  can 
also  be  supplied  com¬ 
plete  with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 


10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 
nates  troublesome  expansion 
valve. 


2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake 
of  ice. 


3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — 

ready  for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  handling  of  ice. 


Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms”  offer ! 


DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED! 

_  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

cSMail  CouJjon  Jor  Full  In  formation 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  30-69,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning _ 

Type  of  Power. _ _ 


Name 


Address. 


CATTLE 


JERSEY  MILK 
TESTS  HIGHER 

Jersey  milk  averages  5.36  per  cent 
butterfat,  a  higher  percentage  than 
that  of  any  other  milk.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  matures  early,  thrives 
under  all  climatic  conditions  and 
is  the  most  economical  producer 
v  of  butterfat. 


Select  Jerseys  for  Your  Herd. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-G  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


- SHORTHORNS - 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  prime  beef  and 
-  an  abundance  of  milk- 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content- 
Miiking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  Up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  nave  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.  address 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

I  DEXTER  PARK  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 
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Osborndale  Farm 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  from  high  testing  dams  sired  by 

Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May 

winner  over  all  breeds  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  the  Connecticut 
proven  Sire  Contest  for  improvement 
of  daughters  over  their  dams,  both 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 

P.  0.  Drawer  469  Derby,  Conn. 


Reg. 

Holstein 
Bull  Calves 

Harrison  J.  Wilcox  &  Son 


Sired  by  a  1 2 1 8- 1 b.  son  of  a  cow  that 
made  over  30,000  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  May  Walker 
Ollie  Homestead,  who  was  U.  S. 
Butter  Champion  for  5  years, 
with  1523-lbs.  butter  in 
365  days  from  over 
31,000  lbs.  milk. 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


ELCO  DAIRY  FARMS 
ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE  MASTITIS  FREE. 

Will  Trade  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

well-bred,  good  type,  from  record  dams 


For  Good  Registered  Heifers 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND 
Auburn,  (Grant  Ave.  City  Line)  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

SONS  OF  KING  BESSIE  ORMSBY  PIETERTJE  27th 
SIR  INKA  MAY  32nd. 

Herd  fully  accredited;  entirely  negative. 
Records  kept  for  the  past  12  years. 

JAMES  A.  YOUNG 
Angelica  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  Born  Nov.  15,  1935 

Dam’s  record  at  2  yrs. — 11288  lbs.  milk,  397.  lbs.  fat. 
Dam’s  record  at  3  yrs. — 13988  lbs.  milk,  496.  lbs.  fat. 

Dam  now  milking  75  lbs.  a  day,  testing  3.6%. 
Next  dam’s  record  21,909  lbs. —  772.7  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs. 
Sire — An  inbred  Man-O-War  bull  backed  by  best  of 
test,  type  and  production. 

RAY  DUBOIS  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 
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Grade 


0LSTEINS 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  DUR¬ 
ING  WINTER  AND  SPRING, 
II  NOT  BRED. 

TB  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Allbright  Brothers 

OWNERS  OF 

Record  1000  lb.  Holstein  Cow 


Herd  Sire:  Prince  Posch  Pontiac  DeKol 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 
Newfield  New  York 


Smithome  Farm Holstein-Friesian 

BULL  CALF  BORN  MARCH  27,  1935. 

Sire’s  Dam  C.  T.  A.  Record  12925  lbs.  milk, 
483.2  lbs.  fat  @  4  yrs.  Sire  is  grandson  of  Car¬ 
nation  Prince  and  1000  lb.  Daughter  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Dam  C.T.A.  Record  15215  lbs.  milk,  463.9 
lbs.  fat  @  2  yrs. 

SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Maynard  L  Smith  R.  F.  0. 1  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


b  ull  . . . 

Son  ef  Femco  Golden 
Ormsby  No.  641132. 

Bom,  Aug.,  1935.  More 
white  than  black,  straight 
top  line,  broad  hips,  deep  body, 
in  fact  an  exceptionally  good  in¬ 
dividual,  out  of  a  3.8  dam.  Beady 
for  service.  The  first  check 
$125.00  gets  this  bu^.  Herd  ai 
credited  and  negative. 

C.  L.  BANKS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

1 17-  Ciff/yir  from  our  accredited  and 
r r  c  L/Ilci  negative  herds  a  few 
young  females  heavy  with  calf  by  our 
best  bulls  at  real  bargain  prices.  An 
excellent  foundation  herd. 

High  dass  young  bulls  $100.00  and  up. 

RIVER  MEADOW  FARMS 

MC  LAITRY  BROS. 

Portlandville  Otsego  County  New  York 


Raymond  Simpson,  4-H  club  boy  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y .,  with  his  pen  of  Southdown 
lambs  which  won  second  prize  in  the  Southdown  division  and  placed  third 
against  all  breeds  in  the  Junior  Division  of  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
The  lambs  were  put  of  grade  ewes  but  were  sired  by  a  registered  purebred  ram. 


JSarnyard  Gossip 

Briarcliff  Farms  Broken  Up. — One  hun-  cow  population  was  at  its  peak  about  two 


dred  and  seventy  of  the  best  breeding 
cows,  with  35  calves  at  foot  and  47  heif¬ 
ers,  are  a  part  of  the  large  Briarcliff  herd 
at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  that  will  go  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Jackson,  together  with  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Bethel  unit  of  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Inc.  Mr.  Jackson  is  president  of 
the  Eastern  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  A  newcomer  to  Angus  af¬ 
fairs,  he  will  own  one  of  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  herds  of  the  breed. 

*  *  * 

New  Secretary  to  be  Chosen, —  S.  J. 

Brownell,  secretary  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  and  extension  man 
in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Animal  Husbandry  Dept.,  will  re¬ 
sign  January  1,  1936  and  a  new  man  will 
be  appointed  to  take  his  place.  Professor 
Brownell  will  give  his  whole  time  J.o  his 
extension  work.  New  secretary  will  also 
be  associated  with  Extension  Department 
of  the  State  College. 

*  *  * 

Reversal. — Theoretical  economists  will 
tell  you  that  for  every  additional  dollar’s 
worth  of  grain  and  hay  that  you  feed 
your  cows,  you  will  get  fewer  dollars’ 
worth  of  milk  for  each  dollar  increase  in 
feed.  If  you  will  look  in  the  December  7 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  on  page 
11,  you  will  see  a  chart  showing  how  this 
law  of  diminishing  returns  has  been  re¬ 
versed  in  the  production  of  milk.  It  sure¬ 
ly  seems  worth  while  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feeding  and  production  of  your 
cows  as  do  the  members  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Herd  Improvement  Association. 

*  *  * 

Register  Grades  ? —  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  in  breeding  circles  late¬ 
ly  about  registration  of  grades.  What  do 
you  think  about  the  idea? — Howard  E. 
Babcock,  Jr. 


Join  Modified  Accredited  List. — Five 
states — Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana — have 
joined  the  modified  accredited  list  of 
states.  This  brings  states  on  list  to  31,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  states. 


Cow  Population.—.  The  best  figures  we 
can  get  indicate  that  we  have  about  two 
or  three  per  cent  fewer  cows  in  the 
United  States  than  we  had  a  year  ago 
and  about  6  per  cent  fewer  than  when 


One  Registered  Guernsey,  4  yrs.  old 
Three  Grade  Guernseys,  3  and  4  yrs. 

Six  Registered  Holstein  Heifers, 

three  months  old,  from  blood  tested  cows. 

Sire,  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pieterje  the  59th. 

Five  Registered  Holstein  Cows, 

fresh  and  good  producers. 

L.  J.  LONERGAN,  Homer,  N.Y. 


years  ago.  Consequently  number  of  dairy 
cows  per  1000  population  is  about  equival¬ 
ent  to  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years, 
a  condition  relatively  favorable  to  dairy¬ 
men. 


'Milk  Prices.— •  Prices  which  New  York 
State  Milk  Control  Board  set  by  classes 
for  November  milk  are  higher  than  pre¬ 
vious  month  for  every  class  except  Class 
1.  2A,  2B  and  2C  were  increased  during 
the  month  by  the  Control  Board  and  other 
classes,  price  of  which  depends  on  price 
of  manufactured  products,  just  naturally 
went  up  because  of  favorable  conditions. 


Grade  A  Raw  Milk. —  The  requirement 
in  New  York  State  that  Grade  A  raw 
milk  must  be  produced  from  cows  free 
of  Bang  abortion  disease,  which  original¬ 
ly  was  slated  to  go  into  effect  January 
1,  1936,  has  been  put  off  one  year.  The 
reason  is  to  give  dairymen  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  an  economical  control  plan 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  federal 
departments  of  agriculture.  It  will  gd  in¬ 
to  effect  January  1,  1937. 


COMING  EVENTS 

December 

27,  28,  30 — American  Farm  Economics 

Assn.  Meeting,  New  York. 

29-Jan.  2,  1936 — Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Mechanics  Bldg.,  Boston  Mass. 
January,  1936 

6-11 — Annual  Farm  Inventory  Week. 

-  8 — N.  Y.  S.  Holstein  Assn.  Annual 
Meeting.  Poughkeepsie. 

8- 10 — Union  Agricultural  Meeting.  Wor¬ 

cester,  Mass. 

9- 10 — Joint  meeting  of  State  Vegetable 

Growers  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Annual  Meeting.  Connecticut  State 
Grange.  Hartford,  Conn. 

14-17 — 81st  Annual  Meeting  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
14-17 — Vermont  Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ings  apd  Farm  Products  Show. 
Memorial  Auditorium.  Burlington, 
-22 — 104th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  Albany. 

February 

4-  8 — Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  New 
York  City. 

10-15 — Farm  and  Home  Week.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

SIRED  BY  MAN  O’  WAR  KING  OF  CLUBS 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  in  365  days  22707  lbs. 
milk,  825.8  lbs.  fat  from  dams  with  herd  average  as 
follows  in  C.T.A.  Strictly  twice  a  day  milking: 


1931 -’32 

13799 

lbs. 

milk. 

442.8 

lbs. 

fat. 

1932-’33 

12293 

lbs. 

milk. 

423.6 

lbs. 

fat. 

1 933-’34 

12940 

lbs. 

milk. 

458.6 

lbs. 

fat. 

!934-’35 

13357 

lbs. 

milk, 

465.4 

lbs. 

fat. 

Accredited  —  Approved. 

FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 

That  combine  show  type  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Premier  Exhibitor  1935  New  York 
State  Fair.  Every  cow  in  herd  tested  for  last 
7  years. 

HERD  AVERAGE  1934 
9215  lbs.  milk  —  470  lbs.  fat. 

A  limited  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers,  and 
cows,  sired  by  our  Proven  Sires. 
ACCREDITED  FOR  T.B.  AND  BANGS. 

Moordenier  Hills 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  EAST  SHODACK,  N.  Y. 


Mapleview 

Prize-Winning  Farms 

ERSEYS 

Herd  Sire:  Right  Royal’s  Volunteer,  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  the  1934  and  1935 
j  New  York  State  Fair. 

Buy  a  bull  calf  and  join  the  parade  of  the 
Right  Royals. 

Also  offering  registered  prize-winning  rams  of 
the  following  breeds  of  sheep:  Cotswolds,  Lin¬ 
colns,  Cheviots,  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Dorsets. 

R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son 

Mansfield  Pennsylvania 


Raise  Your  Test . . . . 

WITH  BULLS  FROM  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  TWO  HIGHEST  PROVEN  JERSEY 
SIRES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ACCREDITED  —  BLOOD  TESTED. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  -  -  New  York 

plmdale  Farm  Jerseys 

LJ  Six  Sophia  Tomentor  Jerseys 

COWS  OR  HEIFERS,  THE  KIND  THAT  MILK 
UP  TO  50  LBS.  DAILY. 

ALSO  CALVES  OF  BOTH  SEX  FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING  DAMS. 

RUSSELL  G.  THOMPSON  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  JSS'bub 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  DAM. 

Also  two  unit  DeLaval  Magnetic  Milker  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Prices  and  particulars  upon  request. 

ROY  L.  BIELBY  &  SON 

ROME,  R.F.D.  3,  NEW  YORK 


yista  Grande 

Offers  Production  Bred 

Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Bull 

Six  Months  Old 

SIRED  BY  STRATHGLASS  BROWNDEE 
whose  dam,  Strathglass  Betty  Brown,  is  the 
best  daughter  of  the  famous  Barclay  Betty. 
Betty  Brown  has  a  three  year  old  record 
14,337  lbs.  milk,  556  lbs.  fat  and  she  is  out 
of  Daisy  of  Vista  Grande.  Record  to  date, 
180  days,  7,000  lbs.  milk. 

PRICED  RIGHT. 

Charles  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


°akF“™  Ayrshires . . . 

Choice  cows  and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Price  $150.00  each. 

One  outstanding  young  bull  fit  for  service. 

Choice  heifer  and  bull  calves. 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Guy  D.  Power  &  Son,  W.  Genesee  Rd.,  Auburn,  N<Y. 


Ayrshire  Calves 

FROM  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  SIRED  BY 
VALMOUNT  HEATHER  BOY,  GRAND  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1935. 

VALMOUNT  FARM 

H.  T.  TEETZ,  ESPERANCE,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

Sons  of  King  Henry  Star  whose  first  10  daughters 
on  twice  a  day  milking  averaged  (on  mature 
equivalent)  11,474  lbs.  milk  — 518.4  lbs.  fat  in 
D.  H.  I.  A. 

Blood  Tested  —  From  good  record  dams. 

HERD  TEST  RECORDS. 

Arnold  Bros.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 
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TARBELL  FARMS 

GuernseyS 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative. 
Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from 
record  dams  aid  proven  sires  at  Farmer  Prices. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


cDonald  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


All  herd  sires  carry  the  blood  of  the  great  cow 
Mixter  Faithful,  No.  101637—12,602  lbs.  milk, 
745  lbs.  fat.  Class  FF,  world’s  record  when 
made,  using  one  son,  two  grandsons. 


MCDONALD  FARMS 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  OUT 
OF  PRIZE-WINNING  A.  R.  DAMS  AT  PRICES 
FARMERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

OSCAR  F.  KINNEY,  Owner 

Clifford  E.  Greene,  Mgr. 

No.  Chatham  New  York 

Vallyvu  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  SIRE:  VALOR’S  IMPROVER  146504. 
Sire:  Langwater  Valor  79775  A.R.  sold  for  $10,000. 
Dam:  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  76698  A.  R.,  16505.5  lbs. 

milk,  786  lbs.  fat,  world’s  record  class  DD  wben  made. 
Improver's  dam,  sire’s  dam  and  two  full  sisters  have 
A.R.  records  that  average  16799  lbs.  milk,  855  lbs.  fat. 
BULL  CALVES  AND  USUALLY  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 
Dansvllle,  New  York 

HOBBY  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

Well  bred  bulls,  fine  type  and  conformation. 

Specially  priced  to  sell. 

E.  J.  BARRETT  154  E.  STATE  STREET 
Proprietor  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Owner.  T.  J.  DOYLE,  Mgr. 


GUERNSEYS 


ACCREDITED  NEGATIVE 

BULL  CALVES  FROM  WORTHY  A.  R.  COWS 
AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 
Sired  by  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed, 
Saugerties  Africander  116932. 
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hooking  for  Guernseys.' 

WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  DESIRABLE  GUERNSEYS, 
ALL  AGES,  OFFERED  FROM  ACCREDITED, 
NEGATIVE  HERDS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CO-OP.,  Inc. 

305  Fayette  Park  Building 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  BEEF 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  are  quality  cattle. 
They  are  of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  They 
have  behind  them  generations  of  the  best  producing 
blood  of  the  breed. 

BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 


W.  Alan  McGregor,  Mgr. 


Worton,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


Brookvale  Farms 

EREFORDS 

New  England’s  largest  Hereford 
breeding  establishment.  Fonndation 
stock  and  young  herd  sires  nearly  al¬ 
ways  for  sale.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  If  considering  Herefords 
write  or  come  to  inspect  our  herd. 


Brookvale  Farm 

Windsor  t  :  Massachuetsts 

LANGSTON  FARM 

Herefords  of  Quality 

Four  Spring  Bull  Calves 
Herd  and  Show  Bull 
Prospects  For  Sale 

LANGSTON  FARM  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK 

Watch  This  Space 

The  following  are  changing  their  ads 
in  this  issue: 

PAGE  10 

L.  J.  Lonergan,  Homer,  N.  Y, 

Bay  Dubois,  Gardiner.  N.  Y. 

PAGE  II 

Irving  Kauder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


EXTENT  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 


MORE  THAW  T  <**  \ 

nor  MORE  THAW  15  Vm  ) 
OVER  15  «7* 


3.0  71  100,0 


BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  1N0USTRY 


U  S  department  OF  agriculture 


For  Advertising  Rates  pj£  wm. 
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Cows  For  Sale 

,  T.B.  TESTED  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEYS. 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

NINETY  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED. 

E.  C.  TALBOT 

Leonarclsville,  New  York 


OnaiPnrpose Shorthorn  Bulls 


OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE,  OUT  OF  COWS  THAT 
MILK  8,000  TO  10,000  LBS.,  TEST  4.2%  TO 
4.8%  BUTTERFAT.  WITH  GOOD  SHORTHORN 
CHARACTER  AND  COLORS. 

W.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


WALHALLA  FARMS 

BREEDERS  OF 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

ATTRACTIVE  TO  LOOK  AT— PROFITABLE  TO  MILK 
WITH  BEAUTY  BOY  BLACKSTONE  OF  WALHALLA 
PREMIER  HERD  SIRE. 

REXFORD,  NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  SWISS 

3  PRODUCTION  BRED  BULLS. 

15,  5  and  3  months  old. 

Oams  each  have  records  of  675  lbs.  of  fat. 

Blood  Tested  —  Individuality. 

ALSO  SMOOTH  RURAL  CERTIFIED  SEED. 

CftDECT  CADMC  Webster,  Monroe 
r  UiyEo  1  r  AKlYlO  County,  New  York 


Registered 

Shropshire  Sheep 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Breeding  Ewes  --  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs 

Leroy  C.  Bower 

Ludlowville,  RF.D.  1.  New  York. 


Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

RAM  LAMBS,  YEARLING  RAMS,  AGED  RAMS. 
EWE  LAMBS.  YEARLING  EWES.  AGED  EWES. 

Original  Fillmore  Farms  Stock 

Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Sheep 

HAMPSHIRE,  LEICESTER,  CHEVIOT 
Also  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Registered  — Blood  Tested. 

W.  S.  Robinson 

Richfield  Springs  R.  F.  D.  2  New  York 


For  Additional  Help 

IN  SELLING 
OR  BUYING 
WRITE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  44  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Horses  and  Cows 


FOR  SALE 


We  specialize  in  High  Class  Farm  Horses  and 
Dairy  Cows.  High  grades  or  Pure-breds. 

90-day  Retest  Guaranteed. 

Gladstone  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 
SADDLE  HORSES 

LIVELY  LADY  —  Saddle-bred  mare,  4  years  old,  brown, 
15.3  hands.  Foaled  in  Kentucky.  Suitable  for 
lady  to  ride. 

YANKEE  BOY  —  Standard-bred  gelding,  10  years  old, 
black,  15  hands.  Stylish,  lots  of  life:  is  a 
trick  horse. 

For  appointment  to  see  the  above  horses,  write  or  phone 

D.  R.  FREESTONE,  Phone  148-J,  Inlerlaken,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

DARK  GRAY  FILLY, 
coming  one  year,  ton  type  W 

DARK  GRAY  YEARLING  STALLION. 

BLACK  PERCHER0N  MARE, 

8  years  old,  registered,  bred  to  Reserve  Champion  Horse. 

ALSO  OTHER  MARES. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  vlnDLrsl  * 


Canadian  Black  Mink 

I  am  offering  5  pedigreed  females  and  3  proven  sires 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  one  wishing  to  get  started  breeding  Mink 
for  pelting. 

MRS.  P.  H.  KNECHTEL 
G ypsumview  Stock  Farm 
So.  Alabama,  Post  Office,  R-  D.  1, 

New  York  Basom,  N.  Y. 


Buying?—  Selling? 

READ  THESE  PAGES 


REGULARLY 
EACH  ISSUE 


Honey 


60  lbs.  white  extracted  $5.00, 
28  lbs.,  $2.50,/'Amber  $4.20, 
Buckwheat  $4.20.  Not  prepaid. 
10  lbs.  white  extracted  post  paid 
$1.50.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Honey  is  the  real  health  sweet. 


F.  W.  Lesser  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth 
BRONZE 

Excellent  breeders  and  market  birds. 
Write,  wire  or  visit  our  farm. 

Tel.  Greenwich  12  FI' 
COSSAYUNA,  N.  Y. 


THYGESEN  BROS. 


The  Cove  Turkey  Farm 

BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  HOLIDAY  MARKET 
AND  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

CLAYTON  W.  COYE,  Proprietor. 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

R.D.  1,  Phone,  Sherburne  18F  2 


Pedigreed 


White  Leghorns 

More  Taylor’s  Hi-Egg-A-Bility  White  Leghorns  on 
progressive  Poultry  Farms  than  ever.  State  Official 
Blood  Tested  and  Official  Egg  Laying  Test  Records 
compared  with  outstanding  poultry  breeders  of 
America.  Every  male  used  has  individual  pedigree 
record.  Oetails  at  our  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

or  write  for  prices,  etc. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

DEROY  TAYLOR 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19tl 
"Tbt  Strain  Bred  jor  Large  Untjorm  White  Eggs  Always."' 

B.  W,  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  C.  of  C.  181 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  ail  good 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win 
in  Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or 
better,  you  must  have  Cioverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows 
Leghorns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock. 
.  Hatching  eggs  or  Chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 

j  CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


L 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 
All  U.  S.  Egg  Contests 


Average  -  293  Eggs;  308  Pts.  per  Hen  \’ 


Also,  Highest  Pen,  Vineland  Hen  Contest  for  two  years 
lay.  100%  LIVABILITY.  Highest  average  for  10  Pens 
(100  birds)  in  all  U.  S.  Contests  —  258  Eggs;  269 
Points.  Official  Livability  92.04%.  Kauder's  Strain  has 
a  PROVEN  RECORD.  IT  IS  one  of  the  outstanding 
Strains  of  the  TJ.  S. 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  1936 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 

Early  Order  Discount— New  FREE  Catalog. 

KAUDER'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  106  New  Paltz,  New  York 

PULLETS  and  MALES 

FROM  CERTIFIED  AND  R.O.P.  LEGHORNS. 
Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs.  Free  range  on  a  100 
acre  fruit  farm  gives  health  and  vigor. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Hartivic\  Quality 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  BY  LAB.  TUBE  METHOD. 

All  males  used  are  from  R.O.P.  Dams  who  have 
laid  225  eggs  or  better. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Hartwiek,  N.Y. 

Woods’  White  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  O.  P.  --  CERTIFIED 
COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

At  the  1934  New  York  State  Fair  Woods’  White 
Leghorns  won  five  firsts,  seven  seconds,  two  thirds. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 
BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  1936  DELIVERY. 

ROBERT  WOODS  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 

Certified  Leghorns 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1911 


WALLACE  H  RICH 


Largest  Certified  Flock 
in  New  York  State 
Real  production  poultry  —  write  us  your  needs. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Large  Laying  Leghorns 

Young  Breeding  Cockerels 

FOR  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT. 

EGG  AMD  APPLE  FARM 

JAMES  es  RICE  &  SONS 

Box  A,  TrumansDurg,  N  ew  York 


Cockerels 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Parmenter  Strain 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Gove  Strain 

For  Flock  Improvement.  Reasonable. 

Homer  S.  Kuney 

R.  F.  D.  2,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Service  is 


to  the  Needs  of 

Northeastern  Yarme 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


1.  Hardy  Legume  Seetl  of  selected  origin  and  known  germination. 
Five  varieties  of  alfalfa  and  6  types  of  clover,  chosen  because  of  their  proved 
ability  to  produce  and  thrive  under  eastern  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

2*  Seed  Corn*  for  ensilage  and  grain,  true  to  name  and  true  to  type. 
G.L.F.  has  bred  and  developed  superior  strains  of  those  varieties  of  corn  which 
in  college  tests  have  produced  highest  yields  of  ear  corn  and  total  dry  matter 
per  acre.  ^ 

3*  Open  Formula  Feeds,  high  in  fat,  ranging  in  protein  from  13% 
Fitting  Ration  to  30%  Supplemental  and  averaging  well  over  the  guarantee. 
These  feeds  are  built  to  meet  every  feeding  situation,  to  produce  milk  economic¬ 
ally,  and  to  build  up  the  health  and  productivity  of  the  herd. 

4.  Superphosphate  in  the  new  granular  non-caking,  free-flowing  form 
called  Gran-Phosphate,  for  use  in  stables  to  balance  the  crop-producing  fertility 
of  farm  manure,  and  to  top-dress  permanent  pastures  and  established  alfalfa 
stands. 


^  For  Poultry  Farmers 


1*  Mash  and  Serateh  Feeds  that  meet  the  need  for  production,  hatch- 
ability  and  chick  rearing  with  something  to  spare.  Behind  these  public  formulas 
is  a  story  of  painstaking  research  and  an  unmatched  record  of  success  among 
eastern  flocks. 

2*  Gran-Phosphate — free-running,  granular,  for  year  ’round  use  on 
poultry  house  floors  and  dropping  boards  to  increase  value  of  farm  manure,  keep 
down  odors,  aid  in  sanitation. 

"  ) 

3*  Egg  Marketing — A  service  demanded  by  eastern  poultry  farmers,  and 
daily  proving  its  value  in  cooperative  marketing  services  at  6  points. 


I  IKE  MATCHED  GEARS  which  fit 
J  each  other  with  a  minimum  of  fric¬ 
tion,  G.L.F.  Service  fits  the  needs  of 
northeastern  dairy  and  poultry  farmers. 
This  service  has  been  set  up  by  farmers 

to  buy  farm  supplies 
at  wholesale  and  to 
distribute  them  effi¬ 
ciently  throughout 
New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 
Thefeeds,  seeds  and 
fertilizers  it  handles 
are  bought  and  pro¬ 
cessed  with  one  eye 
to  the  need  they  are 
to  fill  and  the  other 
eye  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  means  of  filling  it. 

To  do  this  job  G.L.F.  has  built  a  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  organization  which  blankets 
the  territory.  It  has  developed  a  line  of 
supplies  and  services  as  the  need  for  them 
arose.  Over  a  period  of  15  years,  it  has 
achieved  a  record  of  patronage  and  suc¬ 
cess  unequalled  by  any  similar  enterprise. 

G.L.F.  pioneered  in  making  available 
to  farmers  feeds  that  meet  the  best 
recommendations;  seeds  that  will  live 


through  our  rugged  winter 
and  produce  big  yields  of  high¬ 
est  quality  roughage;  corn  and 
other  seed  grains  of  tested  and 
recommended  varieties  known 


to  produce  most  feed  per  acre. 

G.L.F.  has  pioneered  in  bringing  to 
farmers  fertilizers  that  give  best  response 
from  eastern  soils.  The  cheapest  and 
most  widely  needed  fertilizer  in  this 
territory  is  Superphosphate.  G.L.F.  was 
first  to  make  it  available  the  year  ’round 
to  mix  with  farm  manure,  and  G.L.F.  was 
first  to  offer  it  in  the  new  granular,  free- 
flowing,  non-caking  form — Gran- 
Phosphate. 

The  farmer  who  uses  this  service  now 
for  the  first  time  may  do  so  with  complete 
confidence,  because  he  has  neighbors 
who  have  used  the  service  continuously 
for  8  to  12  years  and  more.  Find  the  man 
who  has  used  G.L.F. 
seeds,  feeds  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  year  after  year, 
and  you  will  find  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  who  has 
steadily  improved  his 
herd  or  flock  and  has 
increased  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  his  land. 


w 

^  For  Dairy  Farmers 
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A  Great  State  Grange  Meeting 

By  SKEFF 


Raymond  cooper  of  Oswego  is 
new  Master  of  New  York  State 
Grange,  elected  at  Oneonta  to  succeed 
Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken. 

Other  officers  are:  Overseer,  W.  J. 
Rich  of  Salem;  Steward,  H.  G.  Sher¬ 
wood  of  Pine  Plains;  Assistant  Stew¬ 
ard,  Timothy  Thomas  of  Cazenovia; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Fred  E.  Dean  of  Greece; 
Secretary,  Harold  M.  Stanley  of 
Skaneateles ;  Treasurer,  John  W.  Kleis 
of  Hamburg;  Flora,  Mrs.  Mabel  Cleve¬ 
land  of  Bloomville;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Mable  Stillman  of  Wolcott;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Alice  McLean  of  Angelica;  Gatekeeper, 
Ray  Lant  of  East  Chatham;  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Helen  Keller  of 
Bergen;  members  of  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Frank  Riley  of  Sennett  and  David 
Kidd  of  Dansville. 

Early  in  the  session  Freestone  made 
it  known  he  wished  to  retire.  He  .has 
served  as  master  for  eight  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  Grange  has  increased  its 
membership  every  year.  Fifty  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  were  organized,  255 
juvenile  Granges  organized,  with  an 
increase  of  about  5,000  in  juvenile 
members.  Nearly  200  Grange  halls 
were  dedicated. 

Mr.  Freestone  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Grange  Mutual  Liabil¬ 
ity  Company  recently  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  He  said  for  the  next 
year  at  least  he  plans  to  spend  all  of 
his  spare  time  on  his  farm. 

Cooper  takes  office  with  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  Grangers.  He  has  serv¬ 
ed  as  overseer  for  eight  years. 

Messages  Received 

From  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt:  “Please  convey  to  my  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  my 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  them  this 
week  and  express  my  deep  interest  in 
their  activities.  I  share  with  them 
gratification  in  the  steady  increase  in 
farm  income  since  1932.” 

From  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman : 
“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  fine  cooperation  shown  by  the 
Grange  in  working  out  problems  of  in- 


Support  for  farmer-owned,  farmer- 
controlled  co-operatives  in  place  of  the 
AAA  plan  of  production  control. 

Against  the  Potato  Control  Act  as 
being  unfair  to  New  York  farmers. 

For  continuation  of  state  milk  con¬ 
trol  only  while  the  emergency  continues. 

For  increased  state  and  federal  taxa¬ 
tion  on  oleomargarine,  so  that  it  will 
be  taxed  at  least  as  heavily  as  butter- 
fat. 

Approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way,  approval  for  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration,  and  for  power 
rates  reduced  to  the  lowest  figures  con¬ 
sistent  with  service  to  the  largest 
number. 

Against  the  state’s  plan  to  build  a 
regional  market  at  Albany.  This  plan 
is  declared  unsound  because  the  capi¬ 
tal  district  is  served  by  the  Menands 
market  in  which  some  700  farmers 
have  invested. 

Against  compulsory  consolidation  of 
school  districts. 

For  uniform  sanitary  regulations  for 
milk.  For  differential  for  producers 
where  local  regulations  call  for  milk  of 
higher  standard  than  state  law  re¬ 
quires. 

Opposed  reciprocal  trade  treatures  at 
expense  of  farmer;  wired  Secretary 
Hull  of  opposition  to  including  starch 
on  free  list  in  treaty  pending  with  The 
Netherlands. 

Opposed  general  sales  tax,  asked  for 
relief  for  real  estate  tax  burden,  oppos- 


terest  to  agriculture.  I  have  learned 
to  place  very  high  value  on  the 
counsel  of  Grange  leaders.” 

From  Harry  Caton,  National  Grange 
Secretary:  “It  is  with  great  Jiy  that 
I  advise  you  New  York  has  been  de¬ 
clared  a  model  State  Grange  for  1935!” 

From  John  Cunningham,  Secretary, 
Ohio  State  Grange:  “Greetings  from 
Ohio  State  Grange.  Our  delegate  body 
invites  New  York  to  assist  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  National  Grange  in  1936.” 

Dr.  Erl  A.  Bates  of  Cornell  said: 
“Delegates  to  the  State  Grange  must 


Raymond  Cooper  of  Oswego,  newly 
elected  State  Grange  Master. 


think  in  terms  of  who  is  to  lead.  As  a 
Granger  I  urge  great  care  in  filling 
even  minor  offices,  because  when  you 
elect  them  you  should  have  in  mind 
their  ability  to  fill  higher  stations. 

“This  nation  was  founded  by  farm¬ 
ers.  George  Washington  was  the  first 


ed  federal  housing  projects  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Favored  insurance  on  bank  deposits 
up  to  $5,000;  would  lower  legal  interest 
rate  from  six  to  five  per  cent. 

Asked  adequate  state  funds  to  sup¬ 
plement  federal  funds  for  Bang’s  and 
mastitis  eradication  on  same  basis  as 
to  campaign. 

Would  make  it  easier  for  towns  to 
vote  dry  by  amending  liquor  law  to 
give  all  towns  share  in  liquor  tax 
monies ;  would  enact  law  to  cure  drunk¬ 
en  drivers;  opposed  compulsory  auto 
insurance  and  state  fund  as  not  prac¬ 
tical  in  reducing  accidents. 

Asked  Legislature  provide  funds  to 
enforce  egg  grading  law. 

Opposed  legislation  hampering 
trucks;  favored  25  per  cent  reduction 
in  motor  vehicle  license  fees;  ask  all 
gasoline  tax  money  be  used  for  roads. 

During  the  State  Grange  sessions 
the  American  Agriculturist  published 
a  daily  bulletin  with  Skeff  and  Cosline 
as  editors.  It  was  distributed  free,  but 
Chaplain  Fred  Dean  suggested  those 
who  felt  the  urge  to  pay  for  it  might 
drop  a  penny  in  a  box  on  his  desk  for 
the  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
Fund.  When  the  box  was  opened  the 
fund  got  $12.90. 

The  Orange  County  delegation  spon¬ 
sored  a  resolution  thanking  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Skeff  and  Cosline.  It 
was  carried  unanimously  in  a  burst  of 
applause.  State  Master  Freestone  sec¬ 
onded  it  in  personal  tribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  daily  “Gleaner.” 


Master  Farmer.  The  nation  split  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  Grange  was  founded 
to  unite  farmers. 

“The  Grange  stands  for  something  as 
old  as  the  world  —  the  dream  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  The  Grange 
continues  the  battle  for  equality  for 
agriculture.” 

Morris  L.  Cooke,  federal  rural  elec¬ 
trification  administrator:  “As  a  nation 
we  have  done  only  a  10  per  cent  job  in 
rural  electrification.  In  1934  there 
were  119,000  farms  in  New  York  State 
without  central  station  electricity. 
From  1932  to  1934  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  about  2,100  customers  an¬ 
nually.  That  would  mean  more  than 
50  years  to  electrify  all  the  farms.  Re¬ 
cently  minimum  charges  and  rate 
schedules  have  been  reduced.  Real  ser¬ 
vice  is  being  rendered  by  county  com¬ 
mittees  headed  by  Pomona  Grange 
masters. 

“Continued  progress  in  rural  elec¬ 
trification  depends  upon  ceaseless  de¬ 
mand  of  interested  farmers  for  rates 
based  on  cost. 

“REA  has  funds  for  loans  on  farm¬ 
stead  wiring  jobs  where  costs  may  be 
reduced  by  having  one  contractor  do 
the  work  on  100  to  150  farms.  Each 
farmer  would  be  charged  his  pro  rata 
cost  and  would  save  because  of  the 
size  of  the  contract.” 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  Geneva 
Experiment  Station:  “Our  station  men 
are  not  apostles  of  a  new  agriculture; 
not  evangelists  to  save  the  lost  ninety » 
and  nine;  not  prophets  to  prognosti¬ 
cate  future  prosperity  in  any  of  the 
different  fields  of  agriculture;  are  not 
co-workers  in  any  of  the  ‘new  deals’  in 
agriculture.  The  workers  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  are,  first,  last  and  always,  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  scientific  problems  of 
agriculture. 

“We  have  76  men  searching  for  the 
secrets  of  plant  and  animal  life.  They 
try  to  lay  restraining  hands  upon  bac¬ 
teria,  fungi  and  insects  that  vex  and 
impoverish  the  farmer. 

“Results  we  are  obtaining  are  in  no 
way  miraculous.  Achievements  in 
agricultural  research  can  never  be 
amazing,  phenomenal,  stupendous,  as 
they  are  in  mechanical  arts.  It  still 
requires  in  this  age  of  speed  months 
and  years  for  plants  to  go  through 
their  life  cycles.  We  cannot  hurry  in 
solving  problems  we  deal  with  at  ex¬ 
periment  stations.” 

Louis  J.  Taber,  National  Grange 
Master,  said:  “Two  problems  agitating 
the  public  mind  are  tariff  reciprocity 
and  agricultural  adjustment.  In  each 
of  these  the  Grange  rings  true  to  the 
needs  of  rural  America.  We  request 
the  development  of  farm  co-operatives 
and  rural  organizations  to  the  point 
where  the  farmer  himself  and  not  the 
government  can  guide  production  and 
have  a  voice  in  controlling  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  price  of  his  products. 

“The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  sound. 
Its  application  is  dangerous  because 
of  our  bad  legislative  foundation. 
Favored  nation  treaties  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  largest  free  list  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  makes  tariff 
bargaining  extremely  difficult.  We 
must  start  a  fight  to  repeal  all  favored 
nation  treaties  and  cut  down  the  free 
list,  or  else  abandon  the  present  treaty 
making  methods. 

“I  cannot  express  too  highly  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  Fred  Freestone.  He  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  as  State  Mas¬ 
ter.” 

James  C.  Farmer,  National  Grange 
lecturer,  said :  “The  Grange  is  the 
great  moulder  of  public  opinion.  In 
600  meetings  every  night  more  than 
40,000  members  meet. 

“We  must  learn  that  discrimination 
in  favor  of  one  group  or  section  is 
wrong.  Experience  has  shown  we  can¬ 
not  take  from  people  in  one  section 
and  give  to  another  section  and  have 
national  prosperity.  We  cannot  take, 
as  in  processing  taxes,  $800  from  Maine 
for  every  dollar  it  receives  in  benefits, 
and  then  give  to  Iowa  40  or  more  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  have  national  unity. 

“It  takes  only  a  few  gallons  of  milk 


Highlights  from 
Master  Freestone  s  Address 

Agriculture — There  is  no  cure- 
all  for  agriculture’s  problems;  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  emergency, 
many  have  been  suggested,  much 
experimentation  is  being  done. 
We  hope  some  will  be  successful. 
But  in  the  long-run,  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  government  cannot 
save  agriculture.  Farmers  must 
do  it  individually  and  in  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Spending —  Principle  of  prim¬ 
ing  the  pump  is  wrong.  When  a 
good  farmer  does  not  have  money 
to  spend  he  does  not  spend  it. 
Same  principle  should  apply  to 
government.  We  cannot  spend 
our  way  out  of  the  depression. 

Taxation —  We,  the  people,  are 
sometimes  inconsistent.  We  de¬ 
mand  more  and  more  government 
service;  we  pass  more  and  more 
laws.  If  we  demand  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay,  but  it  is  tragic 
that  we  are  passing  these  grave 
mistakes  of  government  on  to 
children  yet  unborn,  who  wiil 
have  to  pay. 

Money — Dishonest  dollar  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
present  economic  upset.  Do  you 
wonder  that  a  dollar  whose  pur¬ 
chasing  power  varies  from  50  to 
150  per  cent  in  a  few  years  com¬ 
pletely  upsets  the  economic 
world?  Those  countries  which 
have  raised  price  of  gold  far 
enough  have  succeeded  in  restor¬ 
ing  prosperity. 

Co-operation —  in  the  field  of 
co-operative  buying  of  farm  sup¬ 
plies,  Grange  is  a  consistent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  GLF,  believing  it  as 
important  to  buy  high  quality 
farm  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
as  it  is  to  market  well.  Many 
years  ago  the  Grange  helped  to 
organize  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
We  have  consistently  supported 
the  state  college  and  all  of  its  ex¬ 
tension  activities  ....  we  work 
in  harmony  with  all  organizations 
for  the  best  interests  of  New 
York  farms. 

Farm  Credit —  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Governor  W.  I. 
Myers  and  his  associates  deserve 
much  credit  from  farmers.  We 
must  remember  not  all  money 
loaned  during  past  two  years  has 
been  new  loans.  More  than  90 
per  cent  has  been  for  refinancing, 
paying  off  old  debts,  getting  them 
on  a  safer  long-time  basis  at  low¬ 
er  interest  rate. 

Grange —  Membership  has  gain¬ 
ed  annually  for  eight  years. 
There  are  nearly  900  Granges  in 
state,  75,000  farms  are  represent¬ 
ed  in  largest  state  organization 
of  farmers  in  U.  S.  Twenty-five 
Grange  halls  erected  or  purchas¬ 
ed  in  year. 

Electrification —  We  are  deter¬ 
mined  benefits  of  electric  service 
at  reasonable  rates  shall  come  to 
every  farm  that  is  to  remain  in 
permanent  agriculture. 


to  upset  the  market.  Under  the  re¬ 
ciprocity  treaty  Canada  is  allowed  to 
dump  a  large  amount  of  milk  and  other 
farm  products  in  our  American  mar¬ 
kets.” 


Grandcliampionship  Meat 

Sold  for  $1.50  a  pound  was  Grand 
Championship  lamb  at  the  36th  annual 
International  Livestock  Exposition  on 
December  6.  Blue  ribbon  pork  brought 
68  cents  a  pound,  and  Grand  champion¬ 
ship  steer  shown  by  4-H  farm  boys  and 
girls  was  sold  at  auction  for  $1  a 
pound.  The  Shorthorn  brought  his  14- 
year  old  master,  Vincent  Banker  of 
Wisconsin,  a  total  of  $980. 

SLANT:  Championship  meat  comes 
high,  but  then  it  should  make  one  feel 
high  to  be  sure  that  he  has  inside  of 
him  the  best  what  is. 


The  State  Grange  Voted — 
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MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen’s  League. —  Dairy  men’s 
League  members  will  receive  $1.78  per 
100  for  November  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone.  This  is  26  cents  more  than 
they  received  for  October  milk  and  14 
cents  more  than  for  November  a  year 
ago.  Members  delivering  to  volume  plants 
get,  in  addition  to  the  net  pool  price,  a 
premium  ranging  from  8  to  12  cents  a 
100.  All  prices  are  subject  to  freight  and 
butterfat  differentials. 

Sheffield. —  The  net  cash  price  to  be 
paid  Sheffield  producers  for  the  milk  they 
produced  and  sold  in  November  is  $2.01 
per '100  pounds  for  Grade  B  milk  testing 
3.5  per  cent  butterfat  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone,  with  the  usual  differentials  for 
freight,  grade  and  butterfat.  This  Is  23 
cents  more  than  the  price  for  October  and 
9  cents  more  than  November  a  year  ago. 
It  is  the  highest  milk  price  since  October, 
1931,  and  the  highest  price  for  November 
milk  since  1930. 

Farmers’  Average  Price. —  The  a  v  e  r- 

age  price  received  by  New  York  State 
farmers  for  milk,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
Cornell,  was  $1.98  for  November,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.73  in  October  and  $1.60  in 
September. 

Cow  Figures 

New  York  State  cows  in  November 
gave  less  milk  than  in  any  preceding 
November  since  1928.  Apparently  that 
was  due  to  a  shift  toward  spring  fresh¬ 
ening,  to  slightly  fewer  cows,  and  to 
some  poor  quality  hay. 

Considerable  increase  in  November 
price  to  farmers  was  due  to  lower  milk 
supplies,  an  increase  in  production  used 
in  Class  1,  and  slightly  higher  prices  for 
milk  used  in  lower  classes. 

Dairymen  report  49.8  heifers  on  hand 
per  100  cows,  an  increase  from  48  last 
December  and  47.6  in  December,  1933. 

For  feed,  dairymen  reported  paying 
$1.50  per  cwt.  in  December,  lowest  price 
since  June  1934,  and  lowest  for  month 
since  1933.  On  index  number  basis,  feed 
on  December  10  cost  72.3  per  cent  of 
1926  level,  as  compared  to  119.9  per  cent 
a  year  ago.  Feed  prices  are  now  about  on 
level  of  January  and  February,  1931. 
Cows  averaged  to  be  on  full  barn  feed 
on  November  2;  last  year,  November  30; 
and  in  1933,  on  October  28. 

EGGS 

Recently  total  receipts  of  eggs  in  New 
York  City  have  been  climbing  up  in  spite 
of  the  cold  weather,  but  better  consump¬ 
tion  took  care  of  this  added  supply. 
Weather  was  mild  during  the  second 
week  in  December,  a  factor  which  al¬ 
ways  helps  production  and  cuts  down  on 
consumption. 

The  cold  storage  deficit  which  we  have 

We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Clambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


EGG 


Burp 

fiEFDlr. 


,SEEDlCATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  FapB 
l Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKBC 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  444  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


had  all  summer  and  early  fall  has  disap¬ 
peared  and  storage  holdings  are  now 
showing  heavier  than  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  On  December  1  there  was  a 
surplus  of  around  300,000  cases  in  the 
country. 

The  week  ending  December  12,  it  re¬ 
quired  5.8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds 
of  feed,  while  a  year  ago  it  took  7.9 
dozen  and  two  years  ago,  6%  dozen. 
These  are  average  figures  as  estimated 
by  the  New  York  office  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The  guess  is 
that  this  favorable  egg-feed  ratio  will 
continue  for  several  months  at  least. 

New  York  Egg  Auction  Prices 
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New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington— -December  10,  1935 — Num¬ 

ber  of  cases  sold — 856.  Hennery  Whites, 
N.  J.  Fey.  39-46c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32-36c ; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  36%-43%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  32-35%c;  Pullets  29%-32%c;  Pewees 
30)4-31  i^c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade 
A  35-38c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  32-34%c; 
Pullets  29%-31c;  Ducks  32yac. 

Vineland, — December  9,  1935 — Number  of 
cases  sold — 710.  Hennery'  Whites,  N.  J. 
Fey.  37% -41c ;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  32% -36c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  36-39)40;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
Med.  32-35%c;  Producers  Grade  35-37%c; 
Producers  Grade  Med.  32-33)40;  Pullets 
29%-33%c;  Pewees  28-29%c;  Hennery 
Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  35-38c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  32-35%c;  Pullets  29%-30%c ; 
Pewees  26%c ;  Ducks  35-36c. 

Paterson — December  6  &  10,  1935 — Num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sold — 333  (two  sales).  Quo¬ 
tations  as  of  December  10.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  38%-45%c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  35-36c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  38-45c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  Med.  33%-36%c;  Creams  37%- 
40c;  Creams,  Med.  33%-36c;  Pullets  31%- 
34%c;  Pewees  30%-31%c;  Ducks  32%c; 
Hennery  Browns,  N.  J.  Grade  A  37%-39c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  Med.  33%-35c. 

Hightstown — December  5  &  9,  1935 — 

Number  of  cases  sold — 324  (two  sales). 
Quotations  as  of  December  9.  Hennery 
Whites,  N.  J.  Fey.  40%-45c;  N.  J.  Fey. 
Med.  34-36%;  N.  J.  Grade  A  39-43%c;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  Med.  33%-39%c;  Pullets  29%- 
33%c;  Producers  Grade,  Tints  38%-39%c; 
Tints,  Med.  33%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Fey.  36%-38%c;  N.  J.  Fey.  Med.  33-35c ; 
Pewees  27%c;  Dirties  38-38%c;  Dirties, 
Med.  32%c. 

Mt.  Holly— December  10,  1935 — Number 
of  cases  sold — 135.  Hennery  Whites,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  34%-42%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
33-36c;  Producers  Med.  29%-34%c;  Pul¬ 
lets  30%-32%c;  Hennery  Browns,  N.  J. 
Grade  A  35-42%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  Med. 
32-35c;  Producers  Med.  32%-33%c;  Pullets 
30%-31%c. 

Potatoes  Firm 

Potato  market  is  now  passing  through 
usual  December  lull  with  light  movement 
and  prices  holding  firm.  There  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  prices  since  mid- 


November  when  top  of  the  season  was 
reached. 

Most  encouraging  sign  for  further  ac¬ 
tivity  is  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of 
potatoes  in  markets.  In  practically  every 
large  city  track  holdings  are  reaching 
what  is  normally  considered  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  This  rapid  depletion  of  car 
holdings  is  giving  rise  to  a  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  There  are  more 
signs  of  activity,  with  country  buyers’ 
inquiries  indicating  an  intention  to  go  in 
the  market  in  the  near  future. 

Light  movement  of  potatoes  all  over 
country  during  past  two  weeks  has  been 
due  to  receivers  refusing  to  make  com¬ 
mitments  until  present  holdings  are 
cleaned  out.  There  is  always  the  fear  of 
freezing  early  in  December,  and  buyers 
are  loath  to  purchase  during  next  few 
months  except’  from  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis. 

Confidence  seems  to  prevail  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  is  evidence  of  extreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  large  centers  and  with 
growers  declining  to  cut  prices  confidence 
seems  to  be  fairly  general  throughout 
country.  Prediction  that  potato  law  might 
send  prices  upward  failed  to  develop  and 
the  act  went  into  effect  without  arousing 
a  bit  of  excitement  or  arousing  any  buy¬ 
ing  demand.  Storage  holdings  are  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  lighter  than  November  estimate 
with  a  possibility  that  when  market  does 
become  active  again  prices  will  be  some¬ 
what  higher.  The  feeling  prevails  that 
grower,  by  sitting  tight  and  holding  for 
present  or  higher  prices,  is  in  to  profit. 

— Amos  Kirby. 

PRICES 

On  November  15,  New  York  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  brought  99  per  cent  of  prewax  price 
as  compared  to  93  per  cent  a  month  ago 
and  87  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

For  the  entire  U.  S.,  farmers  received 
108  per  cent  and  paid  122  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war  prices,  giving  them  a  buying  power 
of  89  per  cent  of  prewar,  as  compared  to 
80  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

WOOL 

U.  S.  mill  consumption  of  wool  from 
January  to  September  was  larger  than  for 
similar  period  since  1923.  Increased  activ¬ 
ity  has  brought  substantial  rise  in  wool 
prices,  U.  S.  having  advanced  steadily 
since  last  April.  U.  S.  imports  of  wool 
have  increased  somewhat  in  recent 
months. 


Market  Briefs 

Storage  Humidity — In  common  stor¬ 
age  apples  will  shrivel  less  if  the  cor¬ 
rect  hupiidity  or  moisture  content  of 
the  air  is  maintained.  The  surest  way 
to  check  this  is  by  a  small  instrument, 
called  a  hydrometer,  which  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  dollars.  A  humidity 
of  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  which  means 
that  the  air  contains  from  80  to  85 
per  cent  as  much  water  as  it  can  hold, 
is  favorable  for  long  storage.  If  it 
drops  below  this  point,  floors  can  be 
sprinkled. 

*  *  * 

Outside  Russia  and  China,  world  wheat 
supplies  are  likely  to  be  less  than  last 
year  by  240  million  bushels.  World  pro¬ 
duction  is  60  million  more,  but  world  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this 
crop  year  (carryover)  were  300  million 
bushels  less  than  the  year  previous. 


Measuring  the  Milk  Dealers’  Spread 


By  LELAND  SPENCER 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  bool:  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for  preliminary 

information.  ClarenceA.  O'Brien  &  Hyman  Berman,  Regist¬ 
ered  Patent  Attorneys,  73-C  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Rnlle  n^velnneJ  Two  beautiful,  double-weight 
lvuna  vcvciupcu.  professional  enlargements  and 
8  guaranteed  Never  Fade  Perfect  Tone  Prints,  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


32/34  VOLT  LAMPS,  5.  10,  15,  25,  50.  100  Watts. 

JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  Ill  Eighth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


10  POUNDS  OF  CHEWING  or  Smoking,  Clay  pipe, 
$1.25.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPS;  Reg.  beauties.  Ideal  Xmas 

gifts.  Order  Now.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


npHE  net  price  received  by  farmers  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  for  November 
milk  averaged  about  $2.00  per  hundred 
weight,  or  4%  cents  a  quart  (for  Grade 
B).  The  retail  price  in  New  York  City 
was  13  cents  a  quart.  To  many  people, 
both  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm,  the 
difference  between  these  two  figures,  or 
8%  cents,  is  the  distributors’  spread  or 
profit.  But  this  is  a  very  poor  way  to 
measure  the  spread,  and  of  course  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  spread  and 
profit. 

The  difficulty  is  that  only  a  part  of  the 
milk  purchased  by  the  dealers  is  sold  at 
the  retail  price,  in  general  only  about  25 
per  cent.  The  other  75  per  cent  is  sold 
wholesale  in  bottles  or  bulk,  is  separated 
for  cream,  or  manufactured  into  butter, 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  etc.  At  recent 
prices  these  other  uses  yield  a  gross  re¬ 
turn  for  the  milk  ranging  from  10%  cents 
down  to  3%  cents  a  quart. 

We  do  not  have  complete  information 


as  to  the  amount  of  price  cutting  or  the 
proportions  of  milk  disposed  of  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  several  ways.  Therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  average  prices  paid  or  received  by 
dealers  for  all  their  milk.  However,  the 
following  estimates  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  situation,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
truth : 

(Averages  based  on  all  milk  handled 
by  dealers) 

Selling  price,  per  quart . 10.0  cents 

Purchase  price,  per  quart _  4.3  cents 


Dealers’  spread  .  5.7  cents 

No  one  who  knows  the  job  and  expense 
of  producing  milk  can  help  but  feel  that 
dairy  farmers  are  underpaid.  Most  farm¬ 
ers,  and  others  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  job  of  handling,  processing,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  milk,  believe  that  the  dealers 
are  overpaid.  In  an  early  issue,  we  shall 
present  some  facts  which  will  help  to 
show  whether  or  not  this  is  true. 


I 


WGY  Farm  j 
PROGRAMS  j 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  23 

12:35 — “There’s  Lots  of  Christinas  Spirit  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,”  K.  D.  Scott. 

12:45 — “Parties  for  the  Older  Generation,”  Miss  Laura 
Wing. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  24 

12:35 — "Gifts  and  Giving,”  Bristow  Adams  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

12,45 — "  ’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas,”  Fred 
Crumb. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  25 

Holiday  —  No  Program. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

12:35 — "A  Day  of  Reckoning”  (Farm  Inventories),  H. 
B.  Little. 

12:45 — “Preventing  Animal  Accidents  From  Faulty 
Electrical  Installations.”  D.  E.  Blandy. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

12:35 — New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  &  Markets. 
12:45 — “The  Women's  Corner,”  Miss  Marjorie  Luce. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

12:30— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  —  “Ring  Out  the  Old. 

Ring  in  the  New.”  Mass.  State  4-H  Club  Office. 
12:45 — Federal  Farm  (.>-e0it  Administration,  Springfield. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

12:35 — “Trick  Pastures  I  Have  Seen,”  Prof.  Ernest  van 
Alstyne. 

12:45 — “Can  You  Budget?”  Miss  Laura  Wing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  31 

12:35 — “A  Year  End  Review,"  George  W.  Westcott. 
12:45 — New  York  State  Dept,  of  Education. 


With 

American  Agriculturist 
Advertisers 


The  International  Harvester  Company 
of  America,  606  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  will  send  you  on  request  the 
booklet,  “I  Drive  Safely”.  Prepared  and 
published  through  a  desire  to  cut  down 
on  the  36,000  deaths  from  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  and  the  1,000,000  less  serious  ac¬ 
cidents  last  year,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  booklet  should  help  any  person  t« 
be  a  safer  driver. 

*  *  * 

Penick  and  Ford,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  ‘‘Old- 
fashioned  Molasses  Goodies”,  containing 
recipes  that  will  establish  your  family 
reputation  as  a  cook.  There  are  fiftjj 
pages  of  gingerbreads,  cakes,  cookies  and 
candies. 

*  *  * 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  sends  us  this  in¬ 
teresting  information,  secured  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College : 

Of  619  farm  women  interviewed,  over 
411  used  lye.  Among  the  various  uses 


found  were : 

Soap  making  .  299 

General  cleaning  and  scouring .  133 

Clearing  clogged  drains  .  61 

Bleaching  .  52 

Removing  old  paint  .  44 

Cleaning  oil  burners,  gas  stoves  and 

pots  and  pans  .  39 

Cleaning  toilets  .  31 

Cleaning  clothes  . 29 

Cleaning  enamel  and  porcelain, 

stoves  and  utensils  .  18 

Cleaning  milk  houses  .  6 

Cleaning  floors  . 0 

Cleaning  jugs  . 4 

Sweetening  hog’s  swill  . 3 

Cleaning  hog  pens  . — -  3 

Canning  . 3 

Boiling  dish  cloths  . —  2 

Making  lye  hominy  - 1 

*  *  * 


A.  C.  Palmer,  president  of  Tioga  Mills , 
Inc.,  asks  if  there  is  some  community  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  a  steam  fire  engine 
pumper  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons 
per  minute. 

*  *  * 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  H,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  regu¬ 
larly  the  Larro  Dairyman,  a  periodical 
containing  facts  developed  by  experts  at 
the  Larro  Research  Farm. 

*  *  * 

National  Oil  Products  Inc.,  674  Essex 
St.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  will  send  you  a 

handy  tape  which  will  help  you  to  esti¬ 

mate  very  closely  the  live  weight  of 
calves  and  cows. 

*  *  * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  collected  the  latest  information  on 
tractor  tires  and  will  send  it  to  you  if 
you  will  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their 
‘‘Farm  Tractor  Tire  Handbook.” 

*  *  « 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Company  ol 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  have  developed  a  new 
type  of  electric  water  heater  and  steam 
sterilizer.  Though  developed  because  of  a 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  ordinance  requir¬ 
ing  all  dairymen  to  have  equipment  for 
sterilizing  milk  cans  and  utensils,  it  is 
equally  effective  for  all  dairymen. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  snre  to  say  that  yoe 

saw  dm  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Get  Kerr  foundation  stock  —  bred  for  laying  for  28 
years.  We  specialize  in  these  great  breeds:  White 
Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Kerr’s  sound  up-breed¬ 
ing  system  is  told  in  triumphs  at  great  Egg-laying 
Contests.  Kerr  winners  are  all  raised  on  Kerr’s 
own  breeding  farm,  a  strong  laying  ancestry.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded,  and  blood-tested 
by  the  tube  agglutination  method.  Sex-separated 
chicks  available  in  White  Leghorns  only.  Investigate 
now.  Write  for  free  copy  of  new  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

21  RAILROAD  AVENUE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury.  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  2i.  ) 
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FREE  Chick  Feed  With 

WOLF  ;arr,meeSsd  CHICKS 


Order  Your  Chicks  3  Weeks  in  Advance 


find  get  25  lbs.  (a  two  weeks’  supply)  of  Purina  STARTENfi  free  with 
each  100  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend  Chicks.  Order  chicks  now. 

Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend’’  Chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  fl.  P.  A.  are 
the  choice  of  thousands.  My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete 
story  about  our  1 1  profitable  breeds  and  how  we  have  improved 
A.P.A.  Inspected  F  ocks  our  Breecjjng  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Blood-testing 
with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  flock  inspector. 

All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog 
...  it  is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY  ! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Box  6 

■  BBIHBIDIHIIBIBIIIIBBII 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  ItWD.)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS - 4.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED  ROCK  CROSS  - 5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  - 6.25 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free.  CC  4849. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CROSSBREDS 


— day  olds — either  sex.  Wonderful 
Red  Rock  pullets  to  keep  laying 
pens  and  cages  full.  Red  Rock  cockerels  for  barred 
broilers  or  roasters. 

WHITFfRfW^l  Chicks  ideal  for  white  .  feathered 
fifnULiClU/Oij  broilers  for  dressed  broiler  trade. 
Vigorous,  grow  and  feather  rapidly. 

Unusual  Quality — but  we  hatch  only  on  order  for 
summer  and  fall.  Please  order  now. 

Leghorn  and  Barred  Kock  Chicks  also  available  on  order. 
Write  for  circular. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  A.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS— Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns. 

Established  1910— Penna. 's  pioneer  hatchery 
.  has  furnished  the  foundation  stock  for  thou- 
,. sands  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  for  many  years. 
Healthy  and  vigorous,  blood  tested  stock. 
Reasonable  prices.  Write  THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  28,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


V  HUBBARD'S  n 

(Tlofit  Oiiwl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


THIS  SEASON’S  CHICKS  willlargely determine 
your  future  poultry  profits.  So  why  take  chances? 
This  year  buy  your  chicks 
direct  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Hubbard  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  breeders  of  New 
Hamp  shires. 

18  years  of  scientific 
breeding  have  made  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampsbires 
outstanding  profit-makers. 

No  trap-nested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold.  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood— 
the  real  foundation  of 
poultry  profits.  Investigate. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Hubbard  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 


Branch  Plants:  Ransomville,  N.  Y. —  Ephrata,  Pa. 


Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

Name - 

Address - 

City. _ State. _ _ 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  5t: 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B -W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  "S 
of  one  of  the  sire  New  England  States, with'  : 
$  NO  REACTORS  FOUND  ,:fc 

Tube  Agglutination  tested 
witbin  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


(“WELL  BREDA^WELL BREEDERS 

' '.Never  a  week  without  a  hatch.”  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue. 
24  years  shipping  Quality  Chicks. 

Hall  Brothers  box  59.  Wallingford,  Conn.  lei. 645-5 


OSS 

'Jarm 

R.I.Reds 

l  rapnested  and  Pedigreed 

NOTED  FOR  PRODUCTION  RECORDS. 

For  many  years,  we  have  entered  pens  in 
leading  Eastern  Contests.  Our  pen  is  now 
among  the  leaders  at  New  York  State 
(Farmingdale)  Contest. 

All  breeders  blood-tested.  No  reactors  — 

100%  free  from  B.W.JD. 

R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  — 100%  Moss  Farm 
strain.  MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-RED  CHICKS 
for  barred  broilers  and  roasters.  Hatches 
every  week. 

Write  today  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early 
Order  Discount  plan. 

MOSS  FARM 

Attleboro,  Mass.  1 


WHITFrOCK 


in. 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.../  #• 


PER 

100 

PER 

100 


I 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABOR  A 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorun 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GRO^VTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Christmas  Storage  Eggs 


THE  average  Nearby  egg  producer 
takes  very  little  interest  in  storage 
eggs.  The  only  time  he  gets  excited 
about  them  is  when  he  takes  egg's  to  a 
local  grocery  store  and  finds  that  he 
can’t  get  too  much  money  for  them  be¬ 
cause  storage  eggs  are  selling  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them  at  low  prices.  The 

fact  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that 
storage  eggs  have 
their  effect  on  all 
producers  from  the 
time  they  go  into 
the  warehouses  in 
March  until  they 
are  all  sold  the 
following  March. 

I  don’t  know 
that  there  is  much 
the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  can  do  about 
it.  The  number  of 
eggs  stored  in  the 
spring  depends  on 
two  things.  One  is 
the  number  of 
eggs  produced  and 
the  other  is  how 
the  speculators  feel.  In  other  words 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  who 
buy  eggs  to  store  in  the  spring,— those 
who  need  them  to  supply  their  regular 
trade  requirements  ?n  the  period  of 
short  production,  and  those  who  think 
they  can  make  a  profit  by  buying  egg's 
to  store  and  selling  them  in  the  Fall. 
In  the  second  group  is  also  the  unwill¬ 
ing  speculator.  Wholesale  egg  receivers 
and  cooperative  organizations  often 
get  more  eggs  in  the  spring  than  they 
sell  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  them  except  store  them. 

Effect  on  Year’s  Prices 

If  the  storing  of  eggs  is  heavy, 
heavier  than  other  years,  the  effect  on 
fresh  egg  prices  begins  as  soon  as  any 
great  surplus  is  reported  and  lasts  un¬ 
til  most  of  the  eggs  are  sold.  In  other 
words,  if  as  early  as  June  1st,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  unusually  heavy  stor¬ 
ings  of  eggs,  there  is  an  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  receivers  to  sell  their  cur¬ 
rent  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  and  prices 
either  stop  going  up  or  even  drop  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  in  July  and  August.  This  year, 
for  instance,  we  had  a  June,  July  and 
August  price  drop. 

After  eggs  quit  going  into  storage 
then  the  buyers  and  sellers  watch  to 
see  how  fast  they  are  withdrawn.  If 
withdrawals  are  slow  compared  to 
other  years,  the  owners  of  eggs  be¬ 
come  eager  to  sell  and  hold  back  on 
their  fresh  egg  purchases.  This  some¬ 
times  causes  a  September  or  early 
October  price  drop. 

Finally  we  get  on  toward  Christmas 
when  the  new  pullets  are  increasing 
their  fresh  production  daily.  If  at  this 
time  the  holdings  of  storage  eggs  are 
too  heavy  there  is  usually  a  frantic  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  holders  to  unload 
before  losses  become  disastrous.  This, 
dumping  of  storage  eggs  can’t  help  but 
have  its  effect  on  fresh  egg  consump¬ 
tion. 

Right  at  the  present  time  we  set; 
this  frantic  unloading  going  on.  Losses 
are  already  heavy  to  those  who  owned 
these  storage  eggs  hut  they  threaten 
to  be  heavier  yet  before  the  warehouses 
are  cleaned  out. 

There  is  always  an  after-effect  to  the 
Storage  Deal  which  becomes  apparent 
the  following  Spring.  If  the  year  was  a 
profitable  one  there  will  be  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  storage  eggs  the  next  year. 
A  bad  year  is  usually  followed  by  lit- 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

tie  storage  demand  and  lower  prices 
the  following  Spring.  I’m  afraid  we’re 
heading  for  just  such  a  Spring. 

What  Eggs  are  Stored? 

The  Pacific  Egg  Producers,  a  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperative  organization,  have  led 
the  field  in  putting  up  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  most  saleable  pack  of 
storage  eggs.  They  have  been  follow¬ 
ed  in  method  and  in  quality  of  pack 
by  other  cooperatives  and  even  inde¬ 
pendent  egg  packers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Mid-west  is  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  surplus  eggs  and  therefore 
is  the  biggest  storer.  Meat  packers  and 
egg  packers  put  a  lot  of  stress  on  their 
storage  pack.  Better  and  better  selec¬ 
tions  of  eggs  are  going  into  these 
packs.  Both  the  Coast  and  Mid-west 
storage  eggs  are  packed  in  new  cases 
with  new  flats  and  fillers  and  many 
of  the  eggs  are  given  an  oil  coating 
to  preserve  quality. 

Nearby  eggs  are  practically  never 
stored  by  choice.  They  are  often  forc¬ 
ed  into  storage  because  production 
outruns  demand  in  the  Spring  but  even 
then  are  not  considered  as  good  as  the 
better  Mid-western  packs  and  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  fine  Coast  packs.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  simple  to  under¬ 
stand. 

The  cases  are  dirty  and  often  smear¬ 
ed  on  the  inside.  Flats  and  fillers  are 
usually  torn  and  very  often  have  stains 
of  previous  packings  upon  them.  With 
this  inferior  packing  eggs  are  usually 
broken  and  some  leaking  in  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cases.  Mold  growth  in 
spots  may  cover  a  few  up  to  six  or 
eight  dozen  eggs.  Washed  eggs  which 
remained  dirty  a  little  too  long  before 
cleaning  turn  out  to  be  “rots”  by  the 
end  of  a  few  months. 

Better  Care  Desirable 

There’s  no  question  but  what  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  kind 
of  pack  put  up  and  the  value  of  the 
eggs  in  the  spring.  Take  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Egg  Auctions  in  the  Nearby  ter¬ 
ritory  for  instance.  They  are  practical¬ 
ly  all  putting  up  special  storage  packs 
of  selected  eggs  in  clean  containers. 
There’s  a  demand  already  noticed  for 
these  eggs.  Every  nearby  producer 
should  think  about  this  next  spring. 
He  may  not  see  the  effect  next  spring 
hut  if  he  doesn’t  start  sometime,  he 
never  will  get  any  benefits  out  of  it. 

A  Christmas  Carol 

I’d  like  to  see  this  year’s  Christmas 
Poem  read  something  like  this: 

’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas 
The  report  is  “All’s  Well” 

Not  an  egg  left  in  storage 
Not  even  a  shell. 

The  holders  broke  even 
Or  made  a  small  gain 
They’ll  be  asking  for  more 
When  we  get  April  rain. 

May  your  Christmas  be  Merry 
And  the  New  Year  look  bright 
Then  may  Easter  dawn  break 
With  the  egg  prices  right. 


Cooperative  Credit 

For  first  9  months  of  1935,  U.  S. 
farmers  borrowed  $138,000,000  from 
Production  Credit  Association.  For 
same  period  last  year  amount  was 
$76,300,000. 

SLANT:  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  has  done  excellent  job  providing 
short  term  credit  system  run  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  planned  to  meet  farm  needs. 


Conservation  Department  nurseries 
expect  year’s  shipments  of  trees  for 
reforestation  to  total  40  million,  largest 
yet. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  21,  1935 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Polly  Pullet— Pen  Pusher 

B3;  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Polly  Pullet 


DEAR  Aunt  Rhoda  Red, 

Do  you  remember  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  you,  in  your  red  plum¬ 
age,  wandered  up  and  down  one 
side  of  the  fence  while  a  lot  of 
wild  harum-scarum  white  pullets 
cackled  at  you  from  the ,  other 
side  ?  Do  you  recall  one  particul¬ 
arly  awkward  and  inquisitive  bird 
who  liked  to  visit,  and  promis¬ 
ed  to  write  to  you?  Well,  here  is 


Aunt  Rhoda  Red 


the  letter.  You  never  thought  I’d  keep 
my  word,  did  you? 

It  was  just  as  you  said,  one  night 
they  moved  us  all  in  here.  At  the  time 


could  have  more  variety. 

Another  thing  about  the  boss,  I’m 
afraid  he  is  too  kind  to  us.  The  other 


I  was  anything  but  pleased,  but  today  night  it  was  snowing  and  a  little  colder 


the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  I 
for  one  prefer  this  to  “a  home  on  the 
range.”  They  were  not  rough  with  us 
as  you  said  they  might  be.  There  were 
no  bruised  or  broken  legs  and  wings, 
and  no  one  was  suffocated  from  over- 

crowding  in  a _ 

crate.  They  d  i  d 
carry  us  with  our 
heads  down,  but 
that  didn’t  last 
long,  thank  good¬ 
ness.  It  was  most 
unpleasant. 

We  soon  got  us¬ 
ed  to  this  place.  It 
is  airy  and  light. 

There  are  none  too 
many  roosts.  Guess 
there  would  be 
plenty,  but  a  lot  of 
weak  sisters  go  to 
roost  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  and 
of  course  they 
have  to  settle 
down  on  the  front 
roosts.  I  gave  up  trying  to  work  my 
way  across  a  lot  of  slippery  backs,  and 
have  been  perching  all  by  myself  on 
the  little  landing  board  where  we  get 
into  the  nests.  The  boss  shuts  the  nests 


than  usual  and  I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  fine  night  it  was  to  sleep,  when 
in  he  came  and  closed  all  the  windows 
and  curtains.  By  morning  the  air  was 
terrible.  You  could  just  feel  the  damp¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  so  stuffy  that  I  had  a 
headache  all  the  forenoon.  I  didn’t  go 
on  the  nest  either,  the  first  day  I’ve 
missed  in  over  a  week.  I  wasn’t  the 
only  one.  The  combs  on  the  rest  of  the 
flock  looked  like  pieces  of  red  bunting 
that  had  been  out  in  the  rain.  The 
color  was  pretty  well  gone. 

The  sun  came  out  in  the  morning  but 
the  boss  didn’t  let  down  the  curtains 
until  noon.  Many  more  such  experi¬ 
ences  and  this  won’t  look  like  the  same 
flock,  nor  act  like  it. 

Last  summer  on  range  I  hated  the 
hot  sun  and  wished  we  had  more  shade. 
Now  I  enjoy  the  sunshine  more  than 
anything  else.  When  I  find  a  nice  dusty 
spot,  not  too  dry,  and  stretch  out  on  my 
side,  half  buried  in  the  litter  with  the 
sun  pouring  down  through  the  wide 
open  window  I  forget  the  disagreeable 
things;  my  quarrels  with  the  others 
about  feed  and  nests,  the  lack  of  var¬ 
iety  in  the  menu  and  the  times  when 
the  water  pail  is  empty  and  I  get  so 
thirsty  I  think  I  will  go  crazy,  or  else 
help  pick  another  pullet  to  pieces  just 
every  night,  so  nobody  can  get  in  there.  so  I  can  some  blood.  I  forget  all 
For  several  nig'hts  he  carried  me  over  that,  and  the  world  seems  so  fine  and 


Weaver 


and  set  me  on  the  back  roost.  That’s 
all  right  with  me,  but  I  guess  he  has 
given  it  up  now. 

I  must  tell  you  about  some  pullets 
that  found  a  roosting  place  close  to 
the  top  of  the  room  and  right  in  front 
of  a  window.  Did  they  get  some  nice 
colds?  They  felt  miserable  for  a  few 
days.  Their  noses  were  running,  and 


life  so  gloriously  worth  living.  I  usual¬ 
ly  wind  up  one  of  these  sunshine  sprees 
by  spending  an  hour  on  the  nest. 

Gracious  sakes,  Aunt  Rhoda,  how 
long  this  letter  is  getting.  There  are 
so  many  other  things  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  about.  A  bunch  of  sisters  for  in¬ 
stance.  They’re  the  laziest  things  ever. 
Well  I  guess  maybe  that’s  not  quite 
fair.  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  it’s  their 


one  had  quite  a  swelling  around  her 

?•  ,  4-v.of  mothers  fault.  They  sit  on  the  roosts 

eyes.  We  had  some  warm  days  at  that  J 


time  or  we  might  all  have  had  colds. 

You  wouldn’t  know  me,  Aunt  Rhoda. 
I’ve  gained  a  lot;  of  weight  and  my 
comb  has  filled  out  and  taken  on  such 
a  brilliant  color.  I  spend  quite  a  lot  of 
time  every  morning  oiling  my  feathers 
and  smoothing  them  down.  I  think 
every  pullet  should  try  to  look  her  best, 
don’t  you?  The  yellow  color  has  gone 
from  around  my  eyes  and  out  of  my 
ear  lobes,  just  as  you  said  it  would  when 
I  started  laying.  I  think  I  like  these 
pure  white  lobes  better,  but  I  hate  to 
see  the  color  leaving  my  beak.  I’m 
afraid  it’s  making  me  look  old. 

Our  boss  gives  us  good  care.  I  could 
tell  him  a  few  things,  but  for  the  most 
part  I  can’t  complain.  There’s  always 
plenty  to  eat.  And  do  you  know,  it’s 
funny  about  my  appetite.  Out  on  the 
range  the  mash  got  so  it  seemed  taste¬ 
less  and  was  hard  to  get  down,  but  I 
could  eat  corn  morning,  noon  and  night 
and  enjoy  it.  In  here  that  has  changed 
around.  I  have  a  real  appetite  for  the 
mash  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  at  the 
feeder.  Of  course  I  still  like  com,  but 
I  soop  feel  that  I  have  had  enough.  He 
is  giving  us  some  wheat  now,  and  I 


all  day  and  never  sing.  They  do  lay  an 
egg  once  in  a  while,  but  you  never  see 
them  doing  any  digging. 

But  I  must  quit  now  and  tell  you  the 
rest  later.  So  I’m  wishing  you  a  Merry 
Christmas,  and  here’s  hoping  you  spend 
the  day  in  the  poultry  house  and  not 
on  someone’s  dining  table. 

Affectionately,  Polly. 


New  Hampshire  poultry  growers’ 
association  is  attempting  to  make  its 
fifth  annual  egg  and  baby-chick  show 
greater  than  one  held  in  January,  1935. 
Dates  of  1936  show  are  January  22  to 
24  and  place,  the  state  armory  in  Con¬ 
cord. 

Baby  chick  judges  and  speakers 
Governor’s  Day,  January  23,  will  be 
Roy  E.  Jones,  G.  T.  Klein,  and  E.  Y. 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  state  colleges,  respec¬ 
tively.  ' 

Egg  judges  will  be  H.  O.  Stuart, 
Rhode  Island  State  College;  Luther 
Banta,  Massachusetts  State  College;  L. 
E.  Weaver,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  George  Coleman,  Wiscas- 
set,  Maine;  L.  A.  Carlisle,  N.  H.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  and  Earl  Lit¬ 
tle,  N.  H.  Department  of  Education.  J. 


H.  Moody,  Concord  poultryman,  is  sup- 
must  say  I  prefer  it  to  com.  Wish  we  [erintendent  of  show.  —E.  E.  Perkins. 


Recent  Payments 

Paid  Policyholders  to  November  1,  1935 _  $414,162.50 

Paid  Policyholders  during  November  _  6,637.10 


$420,799.60 


Eugene  Budd  Est,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y _ $1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

D.  I.  Howard,  Fitzwilliam  Depot,  N.  H. _  40.00 

Auto  collision  —  displaced  ribs,  strained 
shoulder 

Edward  Hicks,  Rome,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face  &  hands 

Maxwell  Goldberg,  Amherst,  Mass.  _  8.57 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face 

G.  W.  Noyes,  Errol,  N.  H. _  30.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  shoulder 

R.  J.  Williams.  Laurens,  N.  Y. _ _  20.00 

Wagon  overturned — ini.  hand 

Harold  Matthews,  Greenville,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Julian  Balden.  Hinsdale.  N.  H _  12.86 

Auto  accident — sprained  shoulder 

E.  D.  Salisbury,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Auto  collision  —  concussion  brain,  frac. 

clavicle 

Claud  Austin,  Kanona,  N.  Y.  _  14.28 

Auto  collision — broken  nose,  bruises 

~G.  P.  Menzel,  R.  I,  Ellenville.  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  clavicle 

G.  E.  Mueller,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. _  21.43 

Auto  hit  pole — frac.  nose,  abrasions 

W.  B.  Wason,  R.  I,  Chester.  N.  H.  _  10.00 

Hit  by  motorcycle — inj.  leg 

M.  M.  Miller,  R.  2,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  _  22.86 

Travel  accident — addt'l  payment 

Peitrina  Platania,  Highland,  N.  Y.  _  74.28 

Auto  overturned — frac.  arm 

Barney  Vazenski,  Pine  Island,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — cuts,  bruises 

Mrs.  Viola  Higgins,  Flemington,  N.  J _  124.28 

Auto  collision — broken  arm.  injuries 

Sara  F.  Higgins,  Flemington,  N.  J.  _  128.57 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Evelyn  Smith,  Bristol.  N.  H.  _  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

Walter  Lane,  Hampton  Bay,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— frac.  leg 

Dominick  Santoro,  R.  4,  Oswego,  N.  Y _  42.86 

Anto  collision — wrenched  back 

Lillian  Pellow,  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J _  27.14 

Auto  overturned — frac.  rib 

A.  I.  Miner,  Sheldon,  Vermont  -  14.28 

Thrown  from  auto — frac.  pelvis 
Thomas  LaPoint,  R.  2,  East  Hardwick,  Vt.  40.00 
Thrown  from  load  of  hay — inj.  knee 

I.  J.  Kern,  Newton,  N.  J.  -  30.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  hand 

Adolphus  Bushey,  R.  2,  Milton,  Vt -  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruises  and  infected 
thumb 

G.  H.  Lindsay,  R.  4,  Whitefield,  N.  H.__  30.00 

Travel  accident— inj.  spine 

Mildred  Sheldon,  Fulton,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  overturned — frac.  ribs 


Ernest  Getters,  R,.  I,  Scio,  N.  Y.  _  60.00 

Auto  accident — general  bruises 

H.  G.  Jenks  Est.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. _ 1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Mrs.  B.  F.  White,  Burlington,  Vt.  _  10.00 

Auto  collision — injuries 

Frank  Knapp.  R.  I,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y _  15.71 

Auto  accident — abrasions 

Vincent  Bokina,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Auto  hit  tree — inj.  chest,  internal  injuries 

Robert  Westman,  R.  5,  Jamestown,  N.  Y _  50.00 

Auto  accident — bums,  lacerations 

Mrs.  Jennie  Sutherland,  Ohio,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  car — inj.  leg 

James  D.  Rouhan,  So.  Ryegate,  Vt.  _  14.28 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

Alex  Sherel  Est.,  Elizaville,  N.  Y.  _  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Wisner  Masker  Est.,  Amity,  N.  Y.  _  1000.00 

Auto  struck  tree — mortuary 

L.  E.  Wiggin,  Penacook,  N.  H.  _  130.00 

Auto  hit  truck — bruises,  frac.  wrist 
Mose  Gadway  Est..  R.  2,  Mooers  Forks.  N.Y.  1000.00 
Truck  hit  tree — mortuary 

David  Sieminski,  Jamesport,  L.  I.  _  5.71 

Auto  accident — lacerated  lip 

Lillian  Perkins,  Durham,  N.  H _  20.00 

Struck  by  car — bruises  &  lacerations  . 

John  Ayerst,  R.  I,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.._  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— tom  knee  ligaments 

F.  B.  Rice.  R.  I,  Savona,  N.  Y _ i. _  50.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  vertebrae 

I.  N.  Peck.  R.D.,  Chester  Denot,  Vt.  _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— bruised  leg,  sprains 

J.  R.  Murray,  R.  I,  Monticello.  N.  Y -  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  ribs,  tom  ligaments 

Mrs.  Helen  Willoughby.  Plymouth,  N.  H.._  130.00 
Auto  accident — frac.  leg  bones 

Florence  Willoughby,  Plymouth,  N.  H -  68.57 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib.  tom  ligaments 
ankle 

Joseph  Bunal,  R.  4,  Rome.  N.  Y -  57.14 

Auto  accident — lacerations,  bruises 

L.  J.  Weaver,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  accident— contused  knee  and  hands 

Victor  Golemboski,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. _ 130.00 

Truck  accident — internal  injuries 

Cora  H.  McCafferty,  Enfield,  N.  H.  _  7.14 

Auto  collision — incised  wound  leg 

H.  J.  Drew,  Piermont,  N.  H.  _  47.14 

Auto  collision — inj.  elbow,  strained  back 

R.  W.  Wall,  Gravesville,  N.  Y.  -  20.00 

Auto  overturned — inj. ,  forehead,  bruises 

C.  M.  Black,  Pawlet,  Vt.  -  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle 

Roland  Voight,  Accord,  N.  Y.  -  90.00 

Auto  collision— frac.  hand 


To  date  5,377  policyholders  have  received  weekly  or  death  indemnities. 

Keep  your  policy  renewed 

A.  A.  Associates,  Inc. 

LICENSED  AGENTS  FOR 

10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LIMITED  SI. 00  POLICIES 


(760)  18 
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Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS. 


'Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


SEVEN  STAR  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY 
AVERY’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS! 

( I )  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size  —  from  breeders  on 
our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (2)  Not  a  single  reactor 
in  16  vears  BWD  State  Testing  (tube  agglut.).  (3)  Bred 
for  profitable  dock  averages.  (4)  Large  uniform  brown 
eggs  —  even  color  and  shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored 
flock.  (6)  Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We 
replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks. 

8,000  "home  farm”  breeders.  Fine  catalog  now  ready 
tells  about  customer  results.  Write  today  for  hatches 
available.  Have  been  persistently  oversold. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
Route  7,  Colrain,  Mass. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


Why  we  can  offer  blood- 
tested  "Breeder  Quality”  at 
low  prices.  Splendid  results 
at  1934-35  Official  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  14  outstanding 
breeds — Free  book.  Send  post  al 
now.  Early  order  discount. 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  208  Northampton,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfampsTiires 

AbgTn  S  PIZZ  ERI N  KTU  M 


VIM,  VITALITY,  VIGOR  — 

These  will  give  you  what  you’ve  been  looking 
for — high  livability  in  chicks:  low  mortality 

in  layers.  Straight  New  Hampshires  and 
CH  RIS-CROSS-CH  ICKS.  Now  booking  for  ' 

Spring  deliveries.  Hatches  Every  Week. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  55,  KINGSTON,  N. 


14-  D>W 
Livability 
Guarantee 


Crandall  Hatchery 

x  mtonvouAUP  |  ' 

Healthy-Hardy  CniCgw  DePt.  a 

From  Select  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  &  Prices 

OFFER  with  Each  Order 


p 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poul¬ 
try  magazine,  full 
of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $i.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  60,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


MEN  and  WOMEN 


EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


to  take  orders  for 
CHICKS. 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

Box  25, 

Columbus  Grove,  0. 


PITI  I  PTQ _  Large  English  White  Leghorns,  Five 

rULLLl  J  Months  old,  $1.15  each:  $110  ner 

100.  N.  H.  Reds,  same  age,  $125  per  100. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CL’  L.  . — All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test  - 
CUlUtS .  e(j  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  POULTRY  DISCOVERIES  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Sample  free.  Agents  wanted.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  57,  Hanover,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— Large  Tvoe  Leghorn  and  V 
H.  Reds.  MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


Ducklings : 


High  producing  runners,  $7  per  50. 

Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  "PIGS "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  and 
white,  6  to  7  wk.  old,  @  $4.00  each;  7  to  8  wk.  old 
@  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 
Woburn,  Mass.  No  charge  for  crating.  Vermont  orders 
require  inoculation  with  extra  cost  of  25c  each. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


DAILEY  STOCK  F7VR1VI 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085. 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  — CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  — 
BERKSHIRE  &  O.  I.  C.  CROSSED  — 

6-7  wks  old,  $3.75  each.  8-9  wks.  old,  $4.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  150-300  lbs.  tor  sale. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Chester- Berkshire  Crossed. 
6-8-10-12  weeks  old.  (Ship  2  or  more  on  approval)  at 
$3.75-$4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6  each.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  boars  and  fancy  gilts  3-4  months  old  $7-$7.50- 
$8-$  10 :  5-6  months  old  $  1 5-$  1 8- $20-$25- $30-$35.  Square 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  e/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AFBF  Supports  AAA, 

Sidesteps  O leo  problem 


MILITANT  defense  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration, 
a  determined  stand  for  a  system  of 
managed  currency  and  a  request,  that 
government  balance  its  budget  as  soon 
as  possible  keynoted  17th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  which  was  held  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  9  to  11. 

Only  fireworks  of  session  developed 
on  last  day  when  a  briefly-worded  reso¬ 
lution  asking  for  a  5  cents  per  pound 
additional  tax  on  oleomargarine  was 
submitted  for  approval  at  request 
of  dairymen  in  New  York  and  other 
northeastern  and  mid-western  dairy 
states.  After  a  debate  of  more  than 
three  hours,  during  which  principle  of 
penalizing  one  group  of  American 
growers  for  advantage  of  another 
group  was  fought  bitterly  by  cotton 
growers  and  livestock  men,  issue  was 
settled  by  adoption  of  a  substitute 
resolution  stipulating  in  addition  a  10 
cents  per  pound  additional  tax  on  im¬ 
ported  oils  used  in  oleo  manufacture. 

(Editor’s  Note:  It  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  whose  ox  is  gored.  We  pay  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  feed.  Why  should  other 
sections  object  to  supporting  dairy  in¬ 
dustry)  . 

“Depressions  are  man-made  and  they 
can  be  man-controlled,”  read  resolution 
on  monetary  reform.  It  requests  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
for  one  year  authority  to  raise  and 
lower  price  of  gold  as  authorized  by 
existing  law  and  to  establish  a  “defin¬ 
ite  policy  of  currency  management  to 
maintain  stable  price  levels  in  line  with 
fixed  costs  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.” 

A  rider  to  the  resolution  asks  Con¬ 
gress  to  set  up  a  joint  committee,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
to  study  thoroughly  and  factually 
causes  of  business  depressions,  and  that 
results  of  such  studies  be  used  as  a 
basis  upon  which  the  government  may 


By  LeROY  FESS 

develop  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
such  depressions. 

Resolution  defending  AAA  and  dedi¬ 
cating  efforts  of  federation  to  improve 
and  perfect  the  measure,  served  notice 
on  “all  individuals  and  groups,  who  are 
opposing  agricultural  adjustment  for 
political,  personal  or  other  reasons,  that 
this  program  was  formulated  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  acting  through  their 
organizations,  and  will  be  protected  and 
defended  by  farmers  and  their  friends 
on  basis  of  fairness  to  agriculture  *  *  *” 

Processing  tax  was  labeled  a  “tariff 
for  agriculture”  with  admonition 
that  it  must  be  continued  as  most  ef¬ 
fective  means'  by  which  agriculture 
may  work  toward  parity  prices. 

In  behalf  of  New  York  farmers,  big 
majority  of  whom  are  opposed  to  AAA, 
Herbert  P.  King  of  Trumansburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  a  member  of  conven¬ 
tion’s  resolution  committee,  voiced  op¬ 
position  to  resolution  supporting  AAA 
when  it  was  first  brought  up  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

Finding  rest  of  the  country  appar¬ 
ently  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Triple  A,  Mr.  King  forthwith  remained 
silent  and  measure  was  carried  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  with  few  if  any 
dissenting  votes. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  favored  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project,  balancing 
of  government  budget  within  next  few 
years,  and  commended  principle  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  treaties.  A  strongly- 
worded  pronouncement  was  made  in 
behalf  of  world  peace. 

High  lights  of  convention  were  talks 
by  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  oth¬ 
er  leaders  in  nation’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  administration.  Preceding  Farm 
Bureau  convention,  Associated  Women 
of  the  AFBF  held  their  first  annual 
convention.  Though  still  a  yearling, 
this  organization  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  300,000  women. 


ler,  Livingston,  N.  Y.;  Calhoun  and 
Alcona,  Michigan;  Schuyler,  Genesee, 
Allegany,  Cayuga  and  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

All  lambs  were  sold  on  grade,  there¬ 
by  providing  an  object  lesson  in  value 
of  quality  lambs.  Lambs  owned  by 
some  members  sold  for  three  or  four 
different  prices  because  some  were 
culls,  and  others  good,  medium  and 
choice.  Through  the  native  lamb  4-H 
feeding  project,  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  value  of  using  purebred  sires 
of  correct  type,  importance  of  control¬ 
ling  parasites,  need  of  proper  feeding 
and  about  marketing. 

Eighty-four  4-H  members  and  lead¬ 
ers  attended  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette  which  followed  the  sale.  The 
show,  sale  and  banquet  were  partially 
made  possible  through  courtesy  of  the 
Buffalo  Livestock  Exchange,  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Livestock  Producers’  Commission 
Inc.,  and  the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards.  • 

C an  I  Afford 

Electricity? 

WITHIN  a  comparatively  short  time 
additional  thousands  of  electric 
lines  will  be  extended  all  through  the 
farm  country,  making  electric  service 
available  to  many  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Therefore  farm  people  are  ask¬ 
ing  themselves  whether  or  not  they  can 
afford  electric  service. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  being  asked: 

Can  I  afford  to  have  electricity? 
What  will  it  save  me  in  time  and 
labor  ? 

What  are  the  various  uses  I  can 
make  of  it  besides  electric  lights? 

Often  even  those  who  have  had  elec¬ 
tricity  have  little  idea  of  how  much 
power  their  different  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  require.  To  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  the  Niagara  Hudson  Company  of 
New  York  has  estimated  the  average 
kilowatt  hour  consumption  per  month 
for  different  kinds  of  equipment.  To 
find  the  actual  cost  if  you  are  an  aver¬ 
age  user,  you  can  multiply  these  fig¬ 
ures  by  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  on 
your  electric  bill  if  you  are  now  using 
electricity,  or  you  can  find  out  what  the 
cost  is  from  somebody  who  does  have 
it.  Most  counties  now  have  rural  elec¬ 
trification  committees,  headed  by 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  officers.  If 
you  want  information  about  electricity, 
or  want  to  get  it  into  your  community, 
talk  to  your  local  rural  electrification 
committee  or  with  the  power  company. 
Here  are  the  figures  showing  average 


consumption  :  Average  killowatt 

hour  consumption 

HOUSE  Per  month. 

House  Lights  _  35 

House  Water  Pump  _  4 

Washing  Machine  _  3 

Flat  Iron  _ 5 

Electric  Ironer  _  10 

Toaster  _ - _  4 

Radio  _  12 

House  Refrigerator  _  50 

Water  Heater  - , -  270 

Electric  Range  _  160 

FARM 

Barn  Lighting  _  18 

Water  Pumping  - 20 

Milking  Machine: 

2  cans  milk  per  day  -  18 

4  cans  milk  per  day  -  36 

8  cans  milk  per  day  - 72 

Milk  Cooler: 

2  cans  cooled  per  day  -  60 

4  cans  cooled  per  day  _  120 

8  cans  cooled  per  day  _ _ _  240 

Dairy  Water  Heater  _  80 

Dairy  Ventilation  (20  cows)  -  50 

Poultry  House  Lights: 

300  hens  _  42 

500  hens  _  70 

1000  hens  - 140 

Poultry  Water  Warmers  (I  fountain)  28 

Hover  Brooder  (100  chicks) -  50 

Battery  Brooder  (100  chicks) -  60 

Grinding  Feed  (I  ton  of  grain) —  20 

Sawing  Wood  (I  cord  of  wood) -  3 

Silo  Filling  (100  tons)  -  100 

Hay  Hoisting  (100  tons)  -  40 


Suppose  you  plan  to  use  only  the 
following  equipment,  using  77  kilowatt 
hours  a  month  on  the  average.  In  that 
case  you  would  total  the  amount  of 
electricity  which  they  use  per  month, 
as  follows: 

House  Lights  _  35  killowatt  hours 

Washing  Machine  - , -  3  ” 

House  Water  Pump  -  4  ” 

Radio  _  12 

Barn  Lights  _  !8  ” 

Flat  Iron  _  5  ”  ” 


The  Importance 

of  buckwheat 

( Continued,  from  Page  1) 

Bible,  —  however  heretical  their  per¬ 
sonal  views  on  arithmetic,  geography 
and  spelling  —  and  to  me  the  buck¬ 
wheat  batter  pot  was  another  widow’s 
cruse,  for  though  I  never  saw  anything 
put  into  it,  a  vast  number  of  buckwheat  - 
cakes  came  out  of  it  every  morning 
with  no  diminution  in  the  family’s 
visible  supply  of  batter.  One  took  his 
miracles  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
consulship  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

A  second  miracle  occurred  when,  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  contact  with  the  hot  griddle, 
the  sour  corruption  of  the  batter  was 
changed  to  the  inviting  fragrance  of 
the  golden  cake.  Then  the  intelligent 
co-mingling  of  the  buckwheat  cakes, 
the  maple  syrup  and  the  sausages  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  hearty  consumption  of 
the  same.  His  little  stomach  tight  with 
such  honest  fuel  and  any  boy  would 
walk  a  mile  to  school  against  the  fierc¬ 
est  tempest  and  through  the  most  over¬ 
whelming  snow  drifts. 

If  our  forefathers  had  been  obliged 
to  breakfast  in  the  winter  time  on  a 
slice  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of  black 
coffee,  the  race  would  not  yet  have 
progressed  westward  beyond  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  It  might  have  produced  an 
Emerson  or  two  and  perhaps  a  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  —  but  no  axemen  or 
mule  skinners.  It  was  buckwheat 
cakes  that  laid  the  forest  low,  maple 
syrup  crossed  the  plains  and  it  was  hot 
sausages  that  pierced  the  Rockies  and 
drove  the  covered  wagons  to  the  bright 
Pacific  strand. 

No  eagle  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  glory  of  America.  It  was  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  that  did  the  business  and 
that  fact  should  be  emblazoned  on  our 


arms  in  the  manner  first  suggested. 
And  if  our  nation  ever  goes  the  way 
of  Rome  and  Nineveh  and  Tyre — which 
God  forbid — it  will  be  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  fell  into  the  base  practice  of  start¬ 
ing  cold  winter  mornings  on  a  cup  of 
black  coffee  and  a  slice  of  dry  toast  and 
had  the  effrontry  to  refer  to  that  sort 
of  thing  as  “breakfast”. 


N.  Y.  Lambs  Top  Buffalo  4-H  Sale 

By  H.  A.  WlLLMAN 

IGHTY-FIVE  4-H  boys  and  girls 
from  13  different  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  sold  837  lambs  for  $8,377.40  at  the 
Buffalo  Junior  Livestock  Show  and 
Sale  on  December  10.  Lambs  averag¬ 
ed  $13.11  per  hundred. 

New  York  won  the  championship  on 
a  pen  of  3  lambs  owned  by  Katherine 
Sheldon,  of  Otsego  County,  while  Harry 
Crandall,  of  Tuscola  County,  Michigan, 
won  reserve  honors.  The  championship 
on  lots  went  to  Tuscola  County,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  reserve  honors  to  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y. 

Other  New  York  county  winners  on 
pens  of  3  lambs  were,  Lloyd  Knapp, 
Erie  County,  third;  Raymond  Simpson, 
Livingston  County,  (see  page  10  for 
picture)  fifth;  Frank  Breiner,  Monroe 
County,  sixth;  Marion  Tyler,  Genesee, 
seventh;  Lula  Johnson,  Allegany, 
eighth;  Harry  Saxton,  Cayuga,  ninth; 
and  David  Grove,  Schuyler,  tenth.  The 
best  lots  of  lambs  ranging  from  24  to 
31  head  each  were  shown  respectively 
by  the  following  counties:  Tuscola, 
Michigan;  Otsego,  New  York;  Lapeer, 
Michigan;Erie,  Monroe  (2  lots) ,  Schuy- 
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Because  Joe  Murphy  signed  an  AAA  hog  control 
contract,  he  was  ordered  to  destroy  his  silage  corn. 


That  Corn-Hog  Case 
in  Delaware  County ,  N.  Y. 


A  MOTORIST  was  driving  along  the 
concrete  highway  half  a  mile  east 
of  Stamford,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
Suddenly  he  slammed  on  his  brakes  and 
pulled  his  car  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
for  there,  in  a  field  of  com,  was  a  herd 
of  some  twenty-odd  black  and  white 
cows.  The  kindly  motorist  turned  into 
a  driveway  which  led  back  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  cozy  homestead  on  the 
side  of  this  Delaware  County  hill  and 
called  to  the  farmer  in  the  dooryard, 
“Your  cows  are  in  the  corn.” 

Much  to  his  surprise  the  farmer 
didn’t  seem  at  all  excited  but,  coming 
over  to  the  car  said,  “Thank  you,  sir. 
You  are  about  the  fiftieth  motorist  who 
has  told  me  that.  It’s  all  right;  the 
AAA  ordered  me  to 
get  rid  of  that  ten 
acres.” 

“But  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,”  said  the 
motorist. 

“Neither  does  any¬ 
one  else,”  said  the 
farmer.  “If  you  are 
willing  to  take  a  few 
moments  I  will  tell 
you  the  story.” 

Here  is  what  the 
motorist  heard: 

Joseph  M.  Murphy 
owns  a  typical  hill 
farm  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  2,000  feet. 

Almost  in  his  dooryard  is  lofty  Mt. 
Utsayantha,  whose  elevation  is  3,365 
feet.  It  would  be  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  many  of  our  New  York 
State  cash  crops  on  the  steep  slopes 
which  make  up  the  Murphy  farm. 

Two  crops  were  grown,  however; 
hogs  and  corn.  Mr.  Murphy  inherited 
the  farm,  which  has  been  in  the  family 
for  several  generations.  During  the 
years  1932-33  he  was  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  big  way,  his  average  being 
165.  In  1934  Mr.  Murphy  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  AAA  by  which  he  was 
permitted  to  raise  only  75  per  cent  of 
his  former  average,  or  123%  hogs.  The 
three-fourths  of  a  hog  was  treated  by 
the  government  as  a  whole  hog  so  he 
was  allowed  to  raise  124  hogs. 

As  a  reward  for  not  raising  the  dif¬ 
ference  Mr.  Murphy  was  paid  by  the 
AAA,  $5  for  each  hog  he  did  raise. 
(That  is  the  way  the  AAA  put  it.) 
Actually,  paying  $5  for  the  75  per  cent 
raised  in  the  same  as  paying  $15  for 
the  25  per  cent  not  raised.  Anyhow, 
in  1924,  Mr.  Murphy  was  paid  $620  for 
not  raising  41%  hogs. 

This  year  (1935)  the  AAA  permitted 
Mr.  Murphy  to  raise  90  per  cent  of  his 
former  average,  or  he  was  required  pot 
to  raise  16%  hogs  and  was  paid  $15 
per  hog  not  raised,  or  $240.  Payment 
was  to  be  made  to  him  August  15. 

Now  Mr.  Murphy  was  away  from 
home  a  lot  and  had,  as  a  farm  manag¬ 
er,  Isaac  Van  Hosen.  Mr.  Van  Hosen 
found  that  he  had  more  land  available 


due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  hogs  were 
raised.  Cows  had  been  kept  on  the 
farm  and  milk  delivered  to  a  dealer  at 
Stamford. 

Up  to  1935  no  corn  had  been  raised 
on  these  acres,  the  cows  being  fed  hay, 
which  was  harvested  in  abundance,  and 
purchased  grain.  Mr.  Van  Hosen  knew 
that  the  hog  contract  which  had  been 
signed  forbade  the  raising  of  more  corn 
than  had  been  raised  the  year  before. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  corn. 
Corn  for  hogs  is  grown  for  the  ears. 
It  is  produced  in  the  sections  where  the 
season  is  long  and  the  soil  deep.  A  hill 
farm  in  Delaware  County  at  an  altitude 
of  2,000  feet  is  no  place  to  grow  corn 
for  grain.  But  ensilage  corn  grown, 
cut,  and  put  in  the 
silo  makes  good  win¬ 
ter  feed  for  cows. 
Mr.  Van  Hosen 
planted  ten  acres  of 
ensilage  corn  on  the 
rolling  hillside  and 
it  stood  from  six  to 
nine  feet  high.  It 
was  a  good  field  of 
corn. 

On  August  1st  a 
representative  of  the 
AAA  came  to  the 
Murphy  farm.  The 
editor  of  the  weekly 
paper  at  Stamford 
claims  that  he  wore 
spats.  However,  we  believe  the  editor 
must  have  confused  him  with  Mr.  Tug- 
well  and  we  can  find  no  evidence  that 
Braintruster  Tugwell  visited  this  hill 
farm. 

To  the  AAA  agent  corn  was  com. 
He  knew  that  the  contract  read,  “No 
more  corn  should  be  grown  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year,”  and  he  gave 
Mr.  Van  Hosen  until  August  15  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  com.  Mr.  Murphy  was  in 
the  West  at  Kansas  City  and  after 
frantic  telephoning  he  wrote  his  farm 
manager,  “If  we  lose  our  hog  contract 
it  will  mean  a  loss  of  $240  of  cash 
money,  and  while  it  does  seem  a  shame 
to  turn  our  cows  in  on  that  piece  of 


“1  could  think  of  a  way  to  get  out’a 
here  if  I  could  just  scratch  my  head.” 
—Judge. 


The  side  hill  farm  of  Joe  Murphy, 
in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


corn  it  would  seem  to  me  the  logical 
thing  to  do.” 

The  field  of  com  with  its  stubs  was 
still  there  in  October  as  the  cows  left 
it  after  destroying  the  crop.  The  cows 
had  good  pasturage  for  the  moment, 
but  there  is  no  silage  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Van  Hosen  said  they  planned 
to  erect  a  silo  this  year.  However, 
when  the  AAA  representative  ordered 
the  crop  destroyed  plans  for  building 
the  silo  were  laid  aside. 

A  Sidelight 

On  November  5th  over  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gave  an 
address  entitled  “Processing  Taxes, 
Real  and  Imaginary.”  He  opened  his 
remarks  by  saying:  “One  of  the 
amazing  things  about  the  public  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  farm  program  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  processing  taxes  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  the  extent  to  which  that 
attitude  is  NOT  based  on  facts.  I 
mean  simple  facts,  not  complex  ones; 
facts  which  must  be  admitted  whether 
you  favor  or  oppose  or  are  indifferent 
to  the  program.” 

Later  in  his  address  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said :  “If  facts  about 
prices,  and  about  processing  taxes,  are 
frequently  overlooked,  facts  about  the 
conduct  of  the  various  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  are  even  more  commonly  mis¬ 
construed.  One  favorite  story  is  that 
the  farmers,  at  the  direction  of  the 
AAA,  plow  under  com  and  burn  their 
wheat.  Farmers  know  that  this  simply 
isn’t  true,  but  those  city  people  who 
don’t  know  farmers  and  farm  practices 
may  often  be  fooled.” 


What  Western  Farmers  Told 
Me  About  AAA 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
to  by-products  plants.  The  state  agri¬ 
cultural  code  specifies  by  number  pack¬ 
ages  which  may  be  used  to  pack  every 
commercial  fruit  and  vegetable. 

Enforcement  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  state  director  of  agriculture,  with 
an  inspection  staff  in  every  county.  I 
was  told  by  various  officials  the  state 
had  adopted  stringent  standardization 
laws  always  to  assure  that  only  good 
quality  produce  would  reach  the  mar¬ 
kets.  In  other  words,  California  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  surplus  state  and  with  dump¬ 
ing  its  products  would  face  market 
collapse. 

California  bars  fresh  produce  from 
other  states.  A  quarantine  is  enforced, 
officials  said,  to  prevent  insects  and 
diseases  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
state  where  climate  would  be  favorable 
to  their  rapid  development. 

Interest  in  GLF 

I  thought  the  West  led  the  way  in 
co-operatives.  In  Iowa  I  found  much 
interest  in  the  GLF.  “I  think  we  follow 
it  as  closely  as  you  do,”  said  R.  K. 
Bliss,  director  of  extension.  “It  is  the 
most  successful  buying  co-operative  in 
the  country.  We  are  thinking  of  start¬ 
ing  something  similar  here  and  surely 
will  use  the  GLF  as  a  pattern.” 

In  California  for  the  National 
Grange  meeting,  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
New  York  State  Master,  was  besieged 
for  information  about  the  GLF.  One  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  wrote  a  full-page  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  December  issue  of  the 
Western  States  Grower,  San  Francisco. 

Ralph  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  of  California  co-oper¬ 
atives,  told  me  his  state  ranks  New 
York  as  a  leader  in  co-ops.  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  these  things  size  up  to  folks  at  a 
distance. 


World  hog  population  is  the  smallest  in 
10  years.  U.  S.  has  30  per  cent  fewer. 
Important  European  hog  producing  coun¬ 
tries  have  8  per  cent  fewer.  Increase  in 
U.  S.  pig  crop  this  fall  and  next  spring 
expected  but  they  won’t  get  on  the  con¬ 
sumer’.0'  table  until  fall  of  1936. 


direct  to 

HERSK0VITS 

Lists  m  ?  i~Guaranteed  Price 
Taes  '  Ct  Reports-  Shipping 

gs— other  important  information. 

WRITE  TODAY 

W.  Irving  Hersfcovits  For  Co. 

M3  7th  A»e„  Dept.  8,  Ne,  V.rk 


For  BIGGER.  BETTER  Yieldr 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

•  For  Unassigned  Territory  m 

L.  P.  GUNS0N  &  CO.  !!Hc!"m8 

31  AMBROSE  ST..  ROCHESTER.  N. 


BURPEE'S  VEGETABLES 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
W  4TLFP  RURPEE  CO. 


% 


Packets  Postpaid 

/Oct 

(Value50<t) 


Seeds,  Planis,  Shrubbery 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices. 

New  Experiment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  todav. 
Allen’s  Nursery  &.  Seed  House, 
Box  30,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


Cash  for  Your  Bags  ! 

We  will  pay  you  4'/2c  each  for  good  Dairy  and  Bran 
bags;  if  torn  but  in  mendable  condition  3c  each:  cotton 
Mash  bags  5 'Ac  each;  other  bags  according  to  size  and 
condition.  Prices  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Check  mailed  prompt¬ 
ly  on  receipt  of  bags. 

Reference:  Liberty  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

].  Bleichfeld  Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 

“Established  Over  30  Years." 

25  HARDWOOD  PLACE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Make  Steady  Income  toed8M?torblousRt; 

farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  re¬ 
ceive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no 
experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you.  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY.  Dept.  279,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres,  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 
Also,  will  buy  ail  makes  tractors.  Write,  wire,  phone. 

Elmwood  Auto  Wrecking  Company,  Inc. 
Galesburg,  -  *  -  Illinois. 

A  CT  I V  E  MAN.  Big  spot  cash  weekly  income.  Take  orders 
for  guaranteed  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  Competition 
eliminated.  Unlimited  FREE  REPLACEMENT.  No  de¬ 
livering  or  collecting.  Exclusive  territory. 

BURR,  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM 

on  state  highway.  Short  distance  Utica.  N.  Y.  Grade 
“A"  milk  market.  251  acres:  110  loam  tillage.  9  room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  large  Colonial  porch' 
70  ft.  steel  frame  bam,  24  cow  stable.  Buildings  recently 
repaired  and  painted.  $10,000.  Investigate  20-33  year  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Choice  State  Rd  Location 

15  Acres,  good  0-room  home,  clapboarded  and  painted 
barn,  hen  houses,  lot  fruit,  wood;  only  $2250  including 
hens,  turkeys,  fodder  and  vegetables,  implements,  stoves, 
etc. :  good  terms ;  pg  40  big  WINTER  catalog.  FREE. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FINELY  LOCATED  40-COW  VALLEY  HOMESTEAD 

worth  $20,000;  offered  at  bargain  price,  easy  terms  sub¬ 
stantial  buyer.  VALLEY  LEA,  Box  24,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


When 
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Here  in  this  workroom,  a  liquid  mixture  is 
turned  as  if  by  magic  into  artistic  vases.  Into 
plaster  of  paris  moulds  is  poured  “slip”,  a 
creamy  substance  made  of  china-clay  and  other 
things.  Handles,  knobs  and  spouts  are  made 
and  put  on  later  by  hand. 


OF  LENOX.  INC 


Xfie  R omance 

§f  China 


Attractive  dishes  strike  close  to  the 

heart  of  almost  every  woman.  Usually  a 
set  of  dishes,  or  the  money  to  buy  it,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  prized  wedding  gifts.  John  and 
Mary’s  expedition  to  select  the  china,  to  bring 
it  home,  to  install  it  in  the  new  cupboard  —  all 
this  has  romantic  associations  which  properly  be¬ 
long  in  every  normal  woman’s  collection  of  preci¬ 
ous  memories. 

Sometimes  the  choice  is  not  a  fortunate  one 
and  there  may  be  grief  rather  than  joy  after  us¬ 
ing  those  dishes  for  a  time.  Perhaps  the  band 
of  color  soon  disappears  from  the  plates,  or  un¬ 
sightly  nicks  come  in  the  edges.  Or  if  there  is 
a  slight  vibration  of  the  table  the  cups  tip  over 
and  spill  coffee  or  tea  on  the  table  cloth.  What 
is  worse,  when  Mary  tries  to  replace  the  faulty 
pieces,  she  may  be  told  that  that  particular  pat¬ 
tern  comes  only  in  sets  with  no  single  pieces 
available.  Some  of  this  grief  can  be  avoided, 
but  not  all. 

The  romance  of  chinaware  did  not  start  with 
John  and  Mary’s  first  shopping  expedition.  It 
began  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  medieval 
Europe  began  to  get  samples  of  a  wonderful  por¬ 
celain  from  China  (hence  the  name),  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  trying  to  copy  it.  The  'china- 
clay  used  by  the  Chinese  was  called  Kau-ling, 
from  the  hill  where  obtained.  "Kaolin,”  corrupt¬ 
ed  from  this  term,  means  china-clay  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  china- 
ware  because  it  gives  plasticity  or  an  easily  work¬ 
ed  quality  to  the  mixture  used  in  making  the 
dishes.  China-stone  gives  a  translucency  which 
is  characteristic  of  porcelain.  Naturally,  where 


these  materials  could  be  obtained 
locally,  there  was  every  incen¬ 
tive  to  develop  an  industry  in 
pottery  or  porcelain-making. 

It  became  fashionable  for  roy¬ 
alty  and  nobility  to  sponsor  such 
efforts  in  most  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Italy  and  Austria  being 
notable  at  first.  It  is  now  more 
or  less  a  tradition  that  John  and 
Mary  should  have  at  least  a  few 
company  dishes,  maybe  an  en¬ 
tire  set  from  England,  France, 


or  Germany,  but  let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that 
there  is  at  least  one  American  brand  of  fine  china 
which  holds  its  own  in  quality  and  attractiveness 
against  the  best  products  of  the  Old  World.  This 
is  Lenox  china,  made  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

From  this  pottery  was  ordered  a  service  of  1700 
pieces  for  the  White  House  during  President 
Wilson’s  administration.  The  choice  was  made 
in  competition  against  the  finest  of  Europe’s 
products.  This  set  has  a  center  of  creamy  white, 
an  outer  and  inner  border  of  encrusted  dull  24K 
gold,  separating  a  band  of  ivory  tint  and  bears 
the  seal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  outer  gold  border  has  for  its  motif  the  stars 
and  stripes.  The  only  color  other  than  gold  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  n-inch  dinner  plates,  which  is  a 
band  of  deep  rich  blue. 

The  same  firm  has  designed  sets  in  their  “Bel- 
leek”  manner  for  the  governments  of  Cuba  and 
Venzuela.  Belleek  is  a  town  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  which  specialized  in  an  egg-shell  porcelain 
and  from  there  came  the  men  who  developed  the 


American  “Belleek”  porcelain,  a  product  of  great 
beauty,  delicacy,  and  lightness. 

In  our  own  United  States,  china  clay  is  found 
in  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Connecticut  and  Color¬ 
ado.  The  chief  source  of  primary  kaolin  (china- 
clay)  is  found  in  North  Carolina;  secondary  kao¬ 
lin  is  found  in  several  other  States. 

The  process  of  mixing  involves  careful  weigh¬ 
ing  of  ingredients,  then  blending  in  a  revolving 
cylinder  containing  flint  pebbles,  which  roll 
around  within  it.  The  resulting  “slip”  comes  out 
about  the  consistency  of  cream.  This  is  then 
pressed  to  remove  most  of  the  moisture  so  that 
the  resulting  flat  cake  of  clay  is  ready  to  shape. 

Shaping  is  done  by  molding,  by  shaping  with 
the  hand,  by  throwing  on  a  wheel,  or  by  casting. 
Then  comes  firing  to  harden  the  clay. 

In  “underglazed”  ware,  decorating  is  done  at 
this  stage,  then  the  piece  is  dipped  in  a  glazing 
solution  and  the  piece  is  again  fired.  However, 

not  all  colors  will  remain 
true  during  this  intense 
,  heat.  Therefore,  “over¬ 
glazing”  is  practiced  in 
many  cases ;  that  is,  the 
colors  are  applied  after  the 
“glost”  or  glaze  firing. 

The  decorating  is  done 
by  printing,  by  hand  paint¬ 
ing,  by  gold  application,  by 
gold  encrustation,  or  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  pattern  on  thin 


tissue  paper. 

Over-glazed  decoration 
requires  a  last  firing  at 
much  lower  temperature 
than  that  required  to  vitrify 
the  glaze  or  the  “glost” 
firing.  Yet  by  this  method 
more  brilliant  and  more 
varied  colors  may  be  used. 

Vitreous  tableware,  being 
non-absorbent  and  of  'a 
stony  rather  than  glassy 
type,  is  tougher  and 
stronger,  but  not  so  trans¬ 
lucent  as  the  hard  fired 
porcelain  o  f  Continental 
Europe  and  the  bone  china 
of  England.  This  vitreous 
ware  is  particularly  suited 
for  hotels  and  restaurants 
and  is  manufactured 


President  Lincoln  had  a  liking  for  fine 
china,  and  in  1864  bought  a  complete 
set  of  these  strikingly  beautiful  dishes, 
manufactured  by  the  Haviland  pottery 
at  Limoges,  France.  Pieces  of  Lincoln 
dishes  have  been  much  sought  after  by 
collectors. 


is  manuracturea  m 
Beaver  Falls  and  Newcastle,  Pa.,  Wheeling  and 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  and  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
The  Onondaga  Pottery,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
makes  vitrified  ware  for  both  hotel  and  home 
service. 

Still  another  type  of  tableware  is  earthenware, 
semi-vitreous  or  white  ware.  The  operations  for 
making  this  ware  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  followed  in  the ’famous  potteries  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  England,  except  that  both  the  “bisque” 
and  “glost”  firings  are  carried  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  The  American  ware  is  more  ivory 
colored  than  the  characteristic  European  white, 
due  to  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  American  ball 
clay  and  yellowish  firing  kaolin. 

Outstanding  characteristics  and  sources  of 
some  of  the  more  important  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  are  as  follows : 

China 

French — Very  durable,  sanitary  and  beautiful: 
Limoges  and  Haviland.  ( Turn  to  Page  25) 
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ONE  MILLION 


more  cows  out  of  a  job S 

...  in  a  single  year — 1935 — 
Oleo  will  put  as  many  cows 
on  the  unemployed  list  as  it 
did  during  the  last  60  years! 


ut  of  a  Job  ! 


SOME  call  it  a  problem ;  some  call  it  a  menace ; 

it  promises  to  become  a  national  tragedy — 
this  loss  of  butter  markets  to  butter  substitutes. 

A  million  cows  ( and  their  owners)  put  out  of  work  in  a 
single  year.  A  new  " bread  line ”  of  cows  and  dairy  farmers. 
One  hundred  and fifty  million  pounds  less  butter  used  in  1935. 
Oleomargarine  sales  reaching  a  new  peak.  Dairymen  losing 
markets  worth  50  million  dollars.  If  you  own  20  cows  one  is 
jobless. 

Last  year  consumers  bought  10  pounds  of  butter  for 
each  1  pound  of  oleomargarine.  This  year  the  ratio  is 
5  to  1.  Last  year  the  dairy  industry  received  24  of 
every  2  5  cents  spent  for  "spread  for  bread.”  This 
year  the  oleomargarine  industry  gets  about  10%  of 
this  income. 


Oleomargarine  has  been  with  us  about  sixty  years.  In 
one  year,  1935,  its  sales  nearly  doubled.  Nor  is  the  loss 
of  butter  markets  the  whole  story.  The  price  of  every 
dairy  product  is  lowered  by  this  competition. 

This  problem  affects  every  dairy  farmer  and  every  man 
who  does  business  with  dairy  farmers.  Its  solution  will 
require  the  concerted  effort  of  all  dairymen  and  their 
friends.  A  "lick  and  a  promise”  here  and  there  by  a  few 
just  won’t  do  this  job. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  feel  that  we  farmers  are 
too  busy  bickering  among  ourselves  to  wage  any  success¬ 
ful  fight  for  self  protection.  Can’t  we  show  them  just  once 
that  we  can  get  together  and  fight,  not  among  ourselves, 
but  against  a  common  enemy? 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Federation 
has  a  plan  which,  if  supported,  will  put  cows  back  to 
work.  The  Dairymen’s  League,  as  a  member  of  the 
Federation,  urges  all  dairymen  to  rally  under  one  stand¬ 
ard-work  for  one  sound  program. 


This  advertisement  is  published  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  welfare  of  American  Dairymen. 


UNITED  ACTION  ON  COMMON  PROBLEMS  WILL 


A  national  problem  of  dairymen  de¬ 
mands  a  national  program  for  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Will  you  help? 


ASSURE  PROSPERITY  FOR  THE  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY 
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DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2919  is  a  grand  model  for  young  things  be¬ 
cause  it  “goes”  anywhere  except  for  very  formal  occasions.  With  the 
coat  on,  it  is  good  for  street  or  church;  remove  the  coat  and  the  pretty 
blouse  gives  the  right  touch  for  luncheon,  tea,  or  informal  dinner.  The 
original  was  black  crepe  silk  with  a  bodice  of  silvery  metal  cloth.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  11,  13,  15,  17  and  19  years.  Size  15  requires  4  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  39-inch  contrasting  and  IV2  yards  of 
39-inch  jacket  lining. 

DOLL  CLOTHES  PATTERN  SET  NO.  2842  provides  quite  a  ward¬ 
robe  for  dolly.  There  is  the  French  dress  and  bonnet,  a  lounging  robe 
to  wear  over  her  pajamas  and  the  pajama  pattern  too.  Remnants  would 
be  enough  for  making  these  small  garments.  Pattern  comes  in  one  size 
only.  For  requirements  see  the  pattern  envelope. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2747  is  a  real  find;  besides  being  one-piece,  it 
has  excellent  style  points.  The  collar  and  draped  scarf  of  contrasting 
color  are  distinctive  fashions  of  the  moment,  while  the  fitted  sleeves  and 
snug  hips  make  it  very  adaptable  for  heavy  figures  as  well  as  slender 
ones.  Rabbit’s  woolen  with  velveteen  scarf  made  the  original.  Pattern 
sizes  are  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address  and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist ,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  12  cents  more 
if  you  want  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Pattern  book. 


hunt  Janet's  Favorite  Recipe 

Mincemeat  Pie 


2  lbs.  suet 
2  lbs.  currants 
y2  lb.  sugar 
14  lb.  citron 
%  tsp.  nutmeg 


14  lb-  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  chopped 
1  lb.  raisins,  seeded 
1  lb.  raisins,  seedless 
Sweet  cider  to  moisten 


%  lb.  candied  peel 
Juice  2  lemons 
Rind  3  lemons 
2  lbs.  apples,  peeled 
and  cut  fine 


This  mixture  should  be  cooked  until  the  apples  are  soft.  It  is  very 
easy  to  bum,  and  needs  careful  watching. 

Susanna’s  Ever-ready  Pie-crust  mixture 


2  lbs.  flour  1  lb.  lard  (2  cups) 

1  tb.  baking  powder  1  tb.  salt 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Crumb  lard  into  dry  mixture  until 
mealy.  When  ready  to  use  add  just  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  One  cup  of  the  mixture  pressed  down,  makes  two  average  pie  crusts. 


The  plant  at  the  left  in  a  clay  pot  and  the  one  at  the  right  in  glass  were 
the  same  size  four  months  before  the  picture  was  taken.  The  smaller  one 
had  too  little  moisture.  Careful  tests  show  that  90  minutes  after  a  wilted 
plant  was  watered,  the  clay  pot  had  absorbed  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  water  and  the  moisture  had  penetrated  only  an  inch  into  the  soil. 

How  to  Grow 
Better  House  Plants 


CHOOSING  the 
right  house 
plant  container  is 
most  important  in 
growing  and  keeping  a  satisfactory 
house  plant.  The  tin  can  plant  con¬ 
tainer  so  frequently  seen  in  the  slums 
of  the  city  or  the  backwoods  homes  in 
the  country  is  really  a  scientific  flower 
pot.  Not  only  does  it  conserve  the  soil 
moisture,  but  it  also  allows  an  even 
distribution  of  moisture  and  nutrients. 
Today  we  are  able  to  substitute  for  the 
tin  can,  flower  pots  made  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  glass,  copper,  brass,  paper,  chrome- 
metal,  and  even  metal  -  that  is  silver 
plated.  Designs  and  shapes  can  be 
found  to  meet  the  ever  changing  modes 
of  room  furnishing. 

However  well  we  may  choose  our 
plant  container,  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  proper  use  of  it  is  equally 
important.  One  type  of  plant  container 
will  give  as  good  results  as  another 
if  used  properly. 

The  ordinary  clay  flower  pot  is  us¬ 
ed  in  the  average  home  on  a  dry  sur¬ 
face,  an  abuse  that  challenges  the  life 
of  the  plant.  The  movement  of  water 
through  the  wall  of  the  pot  and  its 
consequent  evaporation  into  the  air 
favors  development  of  the  root  system 
between  the  pot  wall  and  the  soil. 
Keeping  the  clay  pot  on  a  dry  surface 
involves  the  grave  risk  that  not  only 
will  the  pot  become  dry,  but  so  will 


the  roots.  Thus 
begins  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  house 
plant. 

Plants  in  clay  flower  pots  develop  root 
system  between  the  soil  and  the  pot 
with  very  few  roots  in  the  soil  mass. 
Plants  in  impervious  pots  have  root 
systems  that  ramify  through  the  soil 
mass.  A  non-porous  pot  prevents  lateral 
movement  of  water  or  nutrients. 

The  best  reason  for  a  drainage  hole 
in  a  flower  pot  is  that  its  presence  may 
save  an  argument.  If  moderate  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  watering  there  is  no 
need  to  get  the  soil  over  wet.  Where 
drainage  holes  are  present,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  saucer  and  watering 
must  be  done  with  a  prayer  that  the 
saucer  will  not  be  flooded.  With  the 
absence  of  drainage  holes,  saucers  may 
be  avoided  and  also  much  muss. 

The  successful  culture  of  house  plants 
is  very  decidedly  tied  up  with  soil 
moisture.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  either  plant  containers  or  cultural 
practices  be  adopted  that  will  conserve 
the  soil  moisture.  The  nonporous  con¬ 
tainer  is  the  easier  solution  of  the 
problem  and,  in  addition,  it  offers  a 
more  pleasing  combination  of  thrifty 
plant  and  ornamental  container. 

Two  months  ago  these  plants,  both  in 
clay  pots,  were  of  equal  size.  Keeping 
the  larger  one  on  moist  sphagnum  moss 
made  the  difference. 


By  LINUS  H.  JONES 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 
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Staffordshire  Pottery 


By  Jonathan  Fife  * 


VERY  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  an  Englishman  had  a 
bright  idea.  His  country  might  have 
lost  the  American  Colonies  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  sell 
to  the  colonists.  This  particular  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  named  Enoch  Wood,  and 
he  made  pottery.  He  set  about  the 
task  in  a  clever  manner  —  by  appealing 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the 
new  nation. 

He  had  some  artists  produce  pictures 
of  such  subjects  as  “The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,”  “Lafayette  at  the  Tomb 
of  Washington,”  and  “Niagara  Falls.” 
These  pictures  were  engraved  on  cop¬ 
per,  then  printed  on  tissue  paper  in 
color  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred  to 
rather  coarse  earthenware  plates,  plat¬ 
ters,  cups  and  saucers.  They  were 
offered  at  prices  ranging  from  six  pence 
to  one  shilling  a  piece,  and  they  sold 
like  hot  cakes. 

Wood  did  not  have  the  business  to 
himself  for  long.  Staffordshire,  his 
county,  was  full  of  people  in  the  same 
line  of  business  as  he  was,  and  all  were 
anxious  for  customers.  For  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  the  Staffordshire  pot¬ 
teries  produced  earthenware  for  the 
American  market.  It  was  a  good  prod¬ 
uct,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  it  left  today 
—  worth,  of  course,  considerably  more 
than  a  shilling  apiece. 

The  best  of  this  ware  is  known  as 
Staffordshire  blue,  from  the  most 
popular  of  the  colors  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Doubtless  most  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  seen  or  owned 
examples  of  it  —  the  famous  “willow 
pattern”  for  instance,  which  was  the 
most  popular  of  all,  though  not  now 
the  most  valuable.  Others  colors  — 
brown,  pink,  green,  plum  —  were  also 
used  but  not,  generally  speaking,  un¬ 
til  after  1825. 

Most  of  the  potters  protected  their 
ware  against  unauthorized  imitation 
by  placing  an  imprint  or  printed  label 
on  the  bottom  of  the  plates.  A  few 
of  these  marks  are  reproduced  here. 
The  first  one  is  the  most  common  of 
Wood’s  marks.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  used 
simply  the  word 
WOOD,  printed 
small,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  de¬ 
signs  infrequently 
found.  He  sometimes 
used,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  imprint, 
blue  title  marks 
similar  to  Figure  4. 

The  mark  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2  is  that  of 
James  and  Ralph 


Clews,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
Staffordshire  potters.  They  produced  a 
large  number  of  designs.  In  the  “States” 
series  there  is  a  small  scene  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plates  flanked  by  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  Justice  and  Liberty.  Around 
the  border  are  festoons  with  the  names 
of  fifteen  states.  The  “American  views” 
and  “picturesque  views”  show  histori¬ 
cal  subjects  or  landscapes,  the  borders 
being  composed  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Then  there  are  three  other  series 
which,  though  not  American  in  design, 
were  and  are  extremely  popular.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  known  is  “The  Three 
Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,”  a  series  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  artist  Thomas  Rowlandson. 
The  others  are  the  “Don  Quixote” 
series  and  a  set  of  amusing  drawings 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Any  of  these  de¬ 
signs  are  valuable.  Figure  3  is  one  of 
the  title  marks  used  in  the  Dr.  Syntax 
series,  and  Figure  8  shows  a  Doctor 
Syntax  platter  —  “A  Noble  Hunting 
Party.” 

John  Ridgeway  established  a  pottery 
in  1794,  the  business  later  becoming 
known  as  Ridgeway  &  Sons,  and  in 
1817  as  J.  &  W.  Ridgeway.  The  latter 
mark  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  They  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  twenty  or  more  views 
of  buildings  called  “Beauties  of  Am¬ 
erica,”  with  a  border  design  of  rose-leaf 
medallions.  One  of  the  “beauties”  is  a 
view  of  the  Boston  Almshouse! 

Joseph  Stubbs  was  in  business  from 
1790  to  1829.  He  did  not  produce  many 
patterns  but  they  were  well  designed 
and  printed  in  a  deep  rich  blue.  The 
borders  show  a  combination  of  scrolls 
and  flowers,  broken  into  sections  by 
eagles  with  half  spread  wings.  He  used 
no  imprint  but  the  borders  are  un¬ 
mistakable  and  each  plate  had  a  print¬ 
ed  label  similar  to  Figure  5.  The  draw¬ 
ings  were  either  of  landscapes  or  of 
such  buildings  as  the  Boston  State 
House  —  Stubbs  never  went  near  an 
almshouse! 

The  pottery  of  Thomas  Mayer  is 
very  scarce  today.  His  best  work  was 
a  series  of  plates  and  platters  showing 
the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  various  states, 
with  a  border  of 
trumpet  flowers.  If 
you  find  one  of  these 
in  your  cupboard, 
you’re  lucky.  The 
plates  are  identified 
by  the  large  mark 
shown  in  Figure  6. 

Perhaps  something 
more  should  be  said 
about  the  well 
known  “willow  pat¬ 
tern.”  It  has  rather 
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an  unfortunate  history.  It  w.as  first 
produced  by  Thomas  Turner,  and  gain¬ 
ed  such  immense  popularity  that  it  was 
copied  by  practically  every  potter  in 
Staffordshire.  At  one  time  no  home 
was  complete  without  at  least  one  “wil¬ 
low  pattern”  plate  or  platter.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  finally  printed  on  the  cheapest 
kind  of  pottery  —  you  can  find  it  today 
in  the  five-and-ten  cent  stores.  This,  of 
course,  has  not  helped  prices  of  the  real 
Staffordshire  ware.  Still,  if  you  own  a 
plate  with  an  authentic  imprint  or 
mark  it’s  worth  holding  on  to.  You 
doubtless  remember  the  design  —  a 
Chinese  landscape  with  willow  trees,  a 
lake,  a  pagoda,  bridges  and  several 
small  human  figures. 

*  *  * 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  from 
our  readers  inquiries  about  their  an¬ 
tiques.  We  have  tried  to  make  our  an¬ 
swers  as  complete  as  possible.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  us  that  perhaps  we  can  render 
a  better  service  by  printing  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  our  answers  in  these  columns. 
Many  readers  have  definite  informa¬ 
tion  on  particular  types  of  antiques  or 
on  certain  items,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  check  our  replies  and  supply 
us  with  their  information  if  it  corrects 
or  adds  to  ours. 

There  is  only  one  limitation  that  we 
must  make.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
estimate  the  value  of  your  antiques. 
Different  items  —  even  though  of  the 
same  type  —  vary  widely  in  value  and 
must  be  separately  appraised.  That, 
of  course,  is  impractical  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you 
seek  the  advice  of  one  or  more  reput¬ 
able  antique  dealers.  Local  Chambers 
of  Commerce  can  probably  tell  you  of 
such  persons  in  your  community.  Or 
if  you  know  of  an  experienced  cabinet¬ 
maker  he  should  be  competent  to  set  a 
value  on  your  antique  furniture. 

But  we’ll  do  our  darnedest  to  an¬ 
swer  all  other  questions! 


|  Today  in  | 

|  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 


Dish  Gardens  for  Christmas 

THERE  are  two  or  three  friends 
whom  I  should  like  to  remember 
for  Christmas  and  I  must  draw  on  the 
woods  and  my  window  garden  for  their 
pleasure.  My  flat-sided  aquarium  re¬ 
fuses  to  hold  water,  so  I  shall  make  it 
into  a  glass  garden.  In  the  bottom 
will  go  a  few  handsful  of  small  stones 
mixed  with  the  same  amount  of  char¬ 
coal,  on  this  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  garden  soil,  leafmold  or  peat,  and 
sand,  to  fill  the  bowl  about  one-third 
full.  This  will  then  be  watered  well. 

It  is  easy  to  find  beautiful  mosses  to 
put  between  the  soil  and  the  glass  and 
shape  it  into  a  wee  landscape.  I  have 
already  found  some  tiny  seedlings  of 
pines  and  cedar  and  wish  there  might 
have  been  some  spruce  among  them 
since  they  are  so  lovely  in  form. 
Bright  red  squawberries  give  a  decid¬ 
edly  Christmasy  look  to  it.  From  my 
begonias,  coleus  and  ferns  will  come 
still  more  variety  in  color  and  form. 
On  the  top  a  pane  of  glass  which  cov¬ 
ers  well  is  laid.  Once  a  month  is  about 
right  for  watering;  if  plants  begin  to 
show  mold,  I  can  easily  draw  the  glass 
cover  to  one  side  and  admit  air. 

I  also  have  a  small  round  fishbowl 
with  a  crack  in  the  bottom  which  will 
not  show  when  covered  and  I  have 
seen  at  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  in 
the  village,  some  flatsided  fishbowls 
which  are  even  more  attractive  than 
the  round  ones.  If  I  have  time  I  shall 
get  one  or  two  of  those  to  fill  as  I 
think  I  should  like  one  of  these  glass 
gardens  for  my  own  shady  window. 
They  do  not  like  direct  sun. 

A  Merry  Christmas  ?A 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
winter  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syTup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and 
you  get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  the  irritated 
throat  membranes  with  surprising  ease.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm  and  eases  the  soreness 
in  a  way  that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  effect  in  stop¬ 
ping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Congratulations  to 
the  Winner 

of  the 

American  Agriculturist 
Cookie  Baking  Contest 
•  •  • 

FROM  A  PRIZE-WINNING 
MOLASSES 


RED  LABEL 
MOLASSES 


GIANT  SNAPDRAGONS 


Three  best  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  rose. 

3  pkts.  (1  each,  value  45c)  postpaid  10c. 

Burpee's  Garden  Book FREE.  Write  today.  | _ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  648  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


3  Pkts 

104 


RAZORS 

AND 

BLADES 


Guaranteed  Blades  75-$l.  !5-25c. 

All  types.  New  Gillette  or  Gem 
razor  and  year's  supply  of  51  guar¬ 
anteed  blades  in  Xmas  gift  box  $1. 

KIRBY  CO.,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


JfcJHaiile’s  -fZ/tutt  Pansies 


Mammoth  3-in.  flowers,  all  colors  25? 

,  mixed.  200 seeds  ( 25c -pkt), only  10c; 

Vs  ouncefor$l ,  postpaid.  Send  dime  or 
dollar.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,63l  Maule  Bldg.,Phila. 


Pa. 


sucking  —  nail  biting.  Harmless. 
At  your  druggist  or  send  35c  to  UNION  MFG.  CO 
Box  61,  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


YARVC  For  ®ugs  ancl  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
A  &  prices.  Samples  and  Knitting  directions 

FREE.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 
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Christmas  at  the 

Old  Farm  in  1879 


By  PAULINE  SEBRING  MARION 


EVER  since  you  could  remember 
(which  was  about  five  years) 
Christmas  had  been  such  a  joyful  day, 
but  this  year  it  was  different.  Your 
ma  had  been  sick  in  bed  for  three 
months  and  your  pa’s  crops  had  been 
poor.  No  one  seemed  to  take  any  in¬ 
terest  in  Christmas  at  alh 

The  old  farm  house  was  on  top  of  a 
hill  where  the  winds  raised  havoc  with 
the  snow.  Drifts  were  ten  feet  high 
back  of  the  house  and  more  snow  kept 
coming  down  all  the  time. 

The  day  before  Christmas  you  went 
downstairs  to  see  your  grandma  and 
you  found  her  crying.  She  said: 

“Liney,  you  know  your  ma  has  been 
sick  a  long  time  and  yesterday  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  she  couldn’t  get  well.” 

You  felt  a  lump  in  your  throat  and 
you  asked,  “Do  you  mean  ma  is  going 
to  die?” 

Your  grandma  nodded  her  head  and 
took  you  in  her  arms  and  you  cried 

together.  Your 
heart  ached  so 
you  couldn’t 
*  speak.  You  just 

%,  sobbed  and  sob- 

jfijBw*  bed.  Your  grand - 

ma  said,  “We 
must  hope  for  the 
best” 

IB  fflPPfiBgjBtefe,  When  you  went 

back  upstairs, 
^B^^P  your  ma  called 

■bA  you  and  you  -yvent 

in  the  front  room 
where  your  pa 
had  put  her  bed  beca,use  it  was  pleas¬ 
anter  for  her  to  be  in  the  parlor.  Mol- 
lie,  the  hired  girl,  had  just  finished 

combing  your  ma’s  hair.  It  was  part¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  and  was  so  smooth,  so 
shiny,  and  just  as  black  as  a  crow’s 
wing.  Her  dark  eyes  looked  so  big 
and  bright  and  her  cheeks  were  so 
red,  you  thought  you  never  saw  your 
ma  look  so  lovely  before. 

She  said:  “Liney,  I’m  so  sorry  I 
can’t  make  you  any  Christmas  presents 
this  year.  You  know  I’m  not  well 
enough  and  besides  your  pa  hasn’t 
much  money.” 

You  kissed  her  and  told  her  not  to 
worry  for  you  didn’t  care  about  Christ¬ 
mas  this  year.  You  just  couldn’t  stay 
in  there  without  crying,  so  you  said: 
“Guess  Til  go  out  and  see  what  Jake 
is  doing.” 

You  found  Jake  in  the  woodshed 
whittling.  You  asked  him  what  he  was 
making  and  he  said  he  was  making  you 
a  jumping  jack.  He  had  used  a  long 
potato  for  the  body  and  sticks  for  the 
legs  and  arms.  You  didn’t  know  how 
he  fixed  it  but  it  worked  fine  when  he 
got  it  done.  He  said  it  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  you. 

Then  Jake  sat  down  on  a  box.  He 
crossed  his  right  knee  over  the  left  one, 
and  sat  there  swinging  his  right  foot. 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  say,  “Too  bad,  too  bad.” 

You  said,  “Jake  I  know  what  you 
mean  and  I  came  out  here  so  ma 
wouldn’t  see  me  crying.”  Then  you 
cried  so  hard  that  your  dog  Shep  got 
up  off  the  floor  and  came  to  you.  He 
looked  very  sad  and  then  he  sat  down 
and  threw  his  head  back  and  howled 
terribly. 

You  left  Jake  sitting  there  swinging 
his  foot  and  took  the  jumping  jack  and 
went  back  in  the  house.  You  forgot 
to  thank  him  for  it.  You  found  Mollie 
crying.  She  said  she  was  homesick  to 
be  with  her  folks  on  Christmas.  Your 
ma  called  her  and  said,  “Mollie,  I  know 


you  are  homesick,  and  you’ve  been  such 
a  good  girl  I’m  going  to  let  you  go 
home.  Jake  will  take  you  right  after 
dinner.”  Molly  was  so  happy  and  Jake 
went  to  see  some  of  his  relations,  too. 

Your  grandma  and  your  Aunt  Sally 
were  going  to  get  the  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  You  knew  there  would  be  no  tur¬ 
key,  no  mince  pies,  no  fruit  cake,  no 
Christmas  tree  with  presents  like  there 
always  used  to  be.  But  you  didn’t  care. 
No  one  cared  about  Christmas  this  year 
when  your  ma  was  going  to  leave  you. 

Your  folks  kept  four  stoves  going  all 
the  time  and  your  grandpa  was  busy 
every  day  cutting  and  sawing  wood  to 
keep  you  warm. 

You  sat  in  the  kitchen  playing  with 
the  jumping  jack  when  you  heard  some 
one  coming  up  on  the  porch.  You  went 
to  the  door  and  there  stood  Mary 
Brown,  a  neighbor  who  lived  two  miles 
from  your  place.  You  asked  her  to 
come  right  in  and  she  went  in  where 
your  ma  was  up  and  said,  “I  hadn’t 
heard  a  word  from  you  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  something  seemed  to 
tell  me  I  must  come  over 
here,  and  so  here  I  am.” 

Your  ma  clasped  Mary’s 
hand  and  her  dark  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she 
said,  “I’m  glad  you  came, 

Mary,  for  I  need  you  so 
much.”  Then  she  told  you 
to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  to 
close  the  door  for  she 
wanted  to  talk  with  Mary. 

You  went  out  and  clos¬ 
ed  the  door  but  you  listen¬ 
ed  to  hear  what  she  said. 

You  knew  it  was  wrong 
but  you  couldn’t  help  it. 

Your  ma  said,  “Mary,  the  doctor  told 
me  I  couldn’t  get  well.  Somehow  I  feel 
I  may  go  to-night.  You  will  stay  with 
me,  won’t  you  Mary?”  You  heard 
Mary  blow  her  nose  and  her  voice 
sounded  all  choky  as  she  said,  “Of 
course  I’ll  stay  tonight  and  as  long  as 
you  need  me.” 

Then  your  ma  said,  “You  will  find 


all  my  clothes 
and  everything 
else  you  will 
need  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  drawer  of 
the  bureau.  I’ve 
been  getting  my 
things  together  for  some  time.  Every¬ 
thing  is  ready  and  I  am  ready  too.” 

You  couldn’t  stand  it  to  hear  any 
more.  Your  ma  knew  she  was  going 
to  die.  You  went  into  your  Aunt  Sally’s 
rooms  and  she  told  you  not  to  feel  so 
bad.  She  said,  “Maybe  your  ma  will 
get  well  after  all.  Doctors  don’t  al¬ 
ways  know.  Sometimes  they  make  a 
mistake,  and  let  us  hope  this  is  one 
of  those  times.”  She  went  over  to  the 
cooky  jar  and  got  a  big  fat  ginger 
cooky  for  you  but  you  couldn’t  eat  it. 
It  just  stuck  in  your  throat. 

Mary  got  the  supper  but  you  and 
your  pa  couldn't  eat  much.  After  sup¬ 
per  Mary  said,  “Liney,  I  think  you 
ought  to  go  to  bed  early  tonight  You 
understand,  don’t  you?” 

You  said,  “Yes,  I  un¬ 
derstand  but  I  want  to  say 
good-night  to  ma  first.” 
When  you  went  in  to  say 
good-night,  your  ma  held 
you  close  and  kissed  you 
several  times.  Her  hands 
and  lips  were  so  hot  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  You  tried  so  hard 
not  to  cry.  You  didn’t 
want  her  to  know  how  bad 
you  felt  or  that  you  knew 
she  couldn’t  get  well. 

She  said,  “Liney,  always 
remember  to  be  a  good 
girl,  for  it  will  make  me 
so  happy.”  And  you  said,  “I  will,  ma, 
I  will  always  remember.”  You  kissed 
her  hot  cheek,  then  she  held  you  close 
and  kissed  and  kissed  you.  Then  you 
said,  “Good-night,  ma,”  and  went  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  hall  to  your 
own  little  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Mary  came  in  and  helped  you 
undress  and  tucked  you  in  bed.  Just 


JT3  i 
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eAong  Q^the 


SOME  way,  as  Christmas 
time  draws  near,  I  bubble 
over  with  good  cheer,  I  smile 
and  nod  at  folks  I  meet,  and 
stop  and  shake  hands  on  the 
street.  I  ain’t  mad  at  a  single 
soul,  I  wish  I  had  a  bigger  roll 
so  I  could  help  the  poor  and 
sad,  and  cheer  ’em  up  and 
make  ’em  glad.  But  mebbe  just 
a  warm  handshake  will  help  a 
heart  that’s  full  of  ache,  a 
friendly  word  and  kindly  smile 
will  drive  the  blues  away 
awhile.  If  I  can  just  help  to 
impart  some  courage  to  a 
weary  heart  and  help  folks  to 
stick  out  their  chin  and  start 
to  buck  the  world  agin,  why, 

I’ll  feel  that  my  Christmas 
gift  has  given  some  poor  soul 
a  lift. 

It  makes  me  feel  lots  better, 
too,  to  keep  a-smilin’  all  day 
through,  each  morning  I  git 
up  and  start  without  a  mean 
thought  in  my  heart  about  my 
neighbors  near  and  far,  I  tell 
you  all  them  people  are  the 
best  that  you’ll  find  anywhere, 
there  ain’t  a  one  that  wouldn’t 
share  his  meal  with  anyone  in 
need.  I’m  proud  to  know  ’em 
all,  indeed.  So  at  this  Christ¬ 
mas  time  if  we  could  all  just 

feel  like  that,  by  gee;  with  friendly  spirit  and  good  will  we’d  fill  the  world 
with  joy  until  there  wan’t  no  room  for  greed  or  hate,  and  then  we  wouldn’t 
need  to  wait,  for  Heaven  for  our  happiness,  we’d  have  our  Heaven  here,  I 
guess ! 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


A  Christmas  Prayer 

Thou  Son  of  God  who  came  to  David’s 
town 

Upon  a  starry  night,  long,  long  ago, 
Wilt  Thou  in  pity  once  again  look  down 
On  erring  peoples  who  have  been  so 
slow 

To  learn  Thy  ways,  so  slow  to  do  Thy 
will, 

So  laggard  in  the  paths  of  Brotherhood 
That  spears  are  spears  and  swords  are 
weapons  still. 

All,  all  too  few  would  seek  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

O  grant  that  star-led  wise  men  soon 
may  find 

The  higway  of  Goodwill  that  leads  to 
Peace; 

May  love  of  God  and  love  of  all  man¬ 
kind 

From  war  and  hatred  bring  us  swift 
release! 

— Ruth  Love  Caywood, 

Tyrone,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner  belongs  to  our  readers.  When 
space  permits,  we  will  print  in  each  issue 
what  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  amateur 
poem  received  during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  The  author  of  each  poem  printed 
will  receive  $2.00.  No  poem  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Send  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


before  you  went  to  bed  you  heard  your 
pa  say  he  guessed  the  roads  would  be 
drifted  full  before  morning. 

You  couldn’t  sleep  because  you  kept 
thinking  of  the  good  times  you  and 
your  ma  had  had  together.  You  re¬ 
membered  about  her  making  two  rag 
dolls  for  you  and  how  she  laughed  till 
she  cried  when  she  was  drawing  their 
faces.  One  was  Lydia  Louisa  and  the 
other  was  Mahala  Jane.  You  always 
liked  Lydia  Louisa  for  she  had  real 
hair  that  your  ma  had  sewed  on  her 
head.  She  had  quite  a  nice  face  al¬ 
though  her  mouth  was  a  little  to  one 
side.  It  was  Mahala  Jane  that  your  ma 
laughed  so  about.  She  had  a  mean  mouth 
and  one  eye  turned  in.  You  never  did 
like  her  as  well  as  the  other  one. 

Then  you  thought  of  the  story  your 
ma  told  you  one  day  when  you  were 
walking  down  the  Indian  path  through 
the  woods.  It  was  quite  a  wide  path 
and  your  ma  said  the  feet  of  many 
many  Indians  had  made  the  path  so 
smooth  and  hard  but  they  were  all  gone 
now  and  the  bears  too.  Then  she 
showed  you  a  big  tree  where  the  bark 
had  been  bitten  off  by  the  bears.  She 
said  an  old  papa  bear  would  come 
along  to  a  tree  and  stretch  up  as  far 
as  he  could  measure  himself,  and  then 
he  would  bite  a  chunk  out  of  the  bark. 
Then  the  mamma  bear  would  come 
along  and  stretch  up  and  measure  her¬ 
self  and  bite  a  chunk  out  of  the  bark. 
Then  the  little  bears  would  do  the  same. 

You  heard  the  old  hall  clock  strike 
twelve  and  your  pa  came  out  of  the 
front  room.  You  knew  that  he  was 
putting  on  his  coat  and  that  he  was 
going  for  the  doctor.  You  said,  “Pa, 
is  ma  worse?”  He  didn’t  say  whether 
she  was  or  not  but  he  did  say  in  a  voice 
that  you  had  never  heard  him  use  be¬ 
fore,  “You  lie  still  and  don’t  you  dare 
to  get  up  or  even  speak  to  any  one!” 

You  wanted  to  get  up  and  go  to  your 
Aunt  Sally’s  room,  but  your  pa  had 
spoken  so  cross  to  you  that  it  fright¬ 
ened  you  terribly.  Never  before  had 
you  heard  your  pa  use  such  a  tone  to 
you  and  you  cried  for  a  long  time,  cried 
because  he  had  hurt  you  and  because 
your  ma  was  going  to  die.  Then  the 
rats  began  to  gnaw  over  head  and  you 
were  afraid  they  would  get  into  the 
room.  First  your  dog  Shep  would  howl, 
then  the  rose  bushes  would  scratch  the 
window  pane,  then  the  rats  would  race 
around  just  as  though  they  were  play¬ 
ing  tag  and  then  start  gnawing  again. 
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Once  you  thought  you  saw  a  ghost  over 
by  the  window.  You  put  your  head 
under  the  covers  for  a  long  time. 

You  must  have  gone  to  sleep  then 
for  the  next  thing  you  heard  was  the 
old  clock  striking  three.  You  thought 
you  had  heard  your  ma  crying,  but  you 
must  have  dreamed  it  for  everything 
was  so  still.  You  wanted  terribly  to 
go  to  your  ma’s  room  and  see  her  once 
more.  You  sat  up  in  bed,  and  then 
you  heard  Mary  Brown  come  out  of  the 
front  room  and  go  to  the  kitchen.  She 
filled  the  teakettle  and  set  it  on  the 
stove  after  she  had  put  in  some  more 
wood.  Then  she  went  back  to  the 
front  room  and  shut  the  door.  You 
had  heard  that  they  always  washed 
people  right  after  they  died  and  you 
knew  everything  was  over.  Your  ma 
was  gone.  You  would  never  hear  her 
speak  again.  You  lay  very  still,  your 
heart  hurt  you  so  terribly.  Mary  came 
out  again  when  the  water  was  hot  and 
took  the  teakettle  and  filled  the  bath 
pan.  You  heard  her  put  in  some  cold 
water  and  then  she  took  it  in  the  front 
room. 

You  couldn’t  hear  anything  more, 
only  the  clock  striking  four  and  five. 
Shep  had  stopped  howling,  the  rats  had 
gone  away,  and  the  wind  had  died  down 
so  the  rose  bushes  did  not  rake  across 
the  pane  as  often  as  they  did.  Then 


New  Home  Bureau  President 


Mrs.  Evalyn  B.  Gatchell  of  Alton, 
Wayne  County,  is  the  newly  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  N.  Y.  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus.  Mrs.  Gatchell’s  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  worker  in  various  organiza¬ 
tions  is  an  enviable  one.  She  had'  been 
Master  of  her  local  Grange,  President 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  Chairman  of 
the  Wayne  County  Home  Bureau,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Home  Bureau  Federation 
for  10  years,  and  its  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  3  years.  She  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  D.A.R.,  the  League  of  Wo¬ 
men  Voters  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee. 

These  activities  seem  to  make  quite 
a  list,  but  Mrs.  Gatchell  has  taught 
school  for  20  years,  10  of  them  being 
in  New  York  City.  For  the  last  12 
years  she  has  run  the  fruit  and  general 
farm  which  she  still  operates.  In  spite 
of  all  these  things,  Mrs.  Gatchell  says 
she  is  “still  at  large  and  tries  to  avoid 
the  State  police.” 


The  Romance  of  China 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
English — Exceptionally  durable,  white 
and  translucent:  Cauldron,  Coalport, 
Copeland,  Derby,  Minton,  Royal 
Doulton,  Royal  Worcester  and  Spode. 
German— Very  white,  durable  and  dec¬ 
orative:  Dresden,  Meissen. 

Austrian — Similar  to  Japanese  ware. 
American — L  e  n  o  x :  Eggshell  china, 
very  translucent,  very  resistant  to 
heat.  Great  durability  and  beauty. 


you  got  up.  You  knew  it  must  be  al¬ 
most  six  o’clock.  You  dressed  as  fast  as 
you  could,  but  your  hands  trembled  so 
you  couldn’t  button  your  dress  or  your 
shoes.  Mary  came  out  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  you  heard  your  pa  and  the  doctor 
come  up  on  the  porch  and  stamp  the 
snow  from  their  feet.  When  they  came 
in,  Mary  said,  “I’ve  done  everything 
that  was  to  be  done,”  and  she  told  them 
to  take  off  their  coats  and  to  come  in 
the  front  room.  You  asked  if  you  cou'd 
go  in,  too,  and  she  said  “Yes”. 

The  curtain  was  drawn  around  your 
ma’s  bed.  Mary  went  over  by  the  old 
sheet  iron  stove  and  picked  up  some¬ 
thing  from  the  big  rocker.  “Look,” 
she  said  to  us,  “it’s  a  boy!  Came  just 
before  three  o’clock  this  morning.  I 
weighed  him  with  the  steelyard  and  he 
weighed  eight  pounds.  I  didn’t  let  a 
soul  in  the  house  know  about  it.”  Then 
she  stepped  over  to  the  bed  and  shoved 
the  curtain  back,  and  there  was  your 
ma,  not  dead  but  living!  Her  face  was 
awful  white  but  she  looked  happy. 

You  ran  to  her  and  hugged  and  kiss¬ 
ed  her  and  got  tears  all  over  her  face. 
“O  Ma,  you  didn’t,”  you  cried,  “You 
didn’t.” 

She  kissed  your  wet  cheeks  and 
whispered,  “No,  Liney  dear,  I  didn’t.” 

Then  you  said,  “Merry  Christmas, 
Ma!” 


Sanitary  and  less  expensive  than 
foreign  wares. 

Japanese — True  China  body,  very  high 
glaze,  very  thin  and  translucent,  usu¬ 
ally  less  expensive  than  other  china 
products:  Nippon  —  fancy  goods  and 
dinnerware.  Trade  marks — “Hand 
painted”  and  “Noritake.” 

Earthenware 

English— Wedgwood :  soft  cream  with 
rich  ivory  glaze.  Suggests  carving. 
Does  not  craze  (form  small  cracks). 
Royal  Doulton:  cream  colored,  bright 
glaze.  Guaranteed  against  crazing. 
“Five  Towns”:  Famous  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  body,  good  color  and  con- 
*  servative,  attractive  design.  Gets 
name  from  five  towns  in  N.  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Langton, 
Fenton,  Tunstell,  comprising  “Stoke- 
on-Trent”. 

American  —  TST  (Taylor,  Smith  and 
Taylor).  Laughlin  (Homer  Laugh- 
lin)  Trade-Mark,  American  Eagle 
over  British  Lion. 

Czecho-Slovakian. 


When  You  Choose  Dishes 

1 —  Buy  from  open  stock  if  you 
wish  to  replace  broken  pieces 
easily. 

2  —  Get  a  neutral  color  back¬ 

ground  unless  you  have  va¬ 
riety  enough  to  change  off 
often. 

3  —  Select  cups  that  are  not  easily 

tipped  over,  and  with  handles 
that  are  easily  grasped. 

4  —  Remember  that  rolled  edges 

do  not  nick  easily. 

5  —  Get  only  china  which  has  a 

perfect  glaze.  “Seconds” 
which  are  faulty  in  shape 
may  still  be  sanitary,  but 
faulty  glazing  is  a  menace  to 
health. 

6  —  Avoid  over-decoration.  1 1 

grows  very  tiresome  if  one 
has  to  look  at  it  often. 

7  —  Buy  only  china  with  a  well- 

known  trade-mark  or  from 
a  reliable  company.  Lasting 
qualities  in  chinaware  count, 
as  well  as  first  appearance. 

8  —  Have  it  suitable  for  its  use. 

Semi-porcelain  and  glazed 
pottery  are  sturdy.  Bone 
china  and  porcelain  are  more 
refined,  but  less  suited  to 
heavy  duty. 


,  APPEALING  TO  A 
VITALLY  IMPORTANT 

MARKET 

the  2  149,499  boys  and  girls 
between  10  and  19  years 


One  of  the  five  advertising  appeals  to  the  current  New 
York  State  Milk  Publicity  Campaign.  Written  especi¬ 
ally  for  and  to  adolescents.  At  these  ages  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  starts  to  decline.  The  purpose  of 
this  specialized,  specific  appeal  is  not  only  to  arrest 
the  present  decline  but  also  to  build  the  foundation 
for  a  life-long  recognition  of  the  value  of 
milk. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


drinking 


oi  ijourSkin 

Ia  ilTimpiiillcd 


If  so  use 


Cuticura 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 

Agriculturist 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed. 

8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 

American  Photo  Ser.,  2946-D  Nicollet,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  IS  etc  Year 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


It  is  more  important  that  a  pair  of  work  horses  match  in  gait,  temperament, 
and  strength,  than  that  they  match  in  color,  age,  or  even  weight.  At  Sunny- 
gables,  Jake  has  found  his  best  working  combination  to  be  the  black  three-year- 
old  mare.  Dash,  and  the  chestnut  four-year-old  mare,  Bess.  Bess,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  matched  pair  of  horses  which  we  bought  last  spring.  She  and  her 
mate,  a  year  older,  looked  alike,  appeared  to  have  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  weighed  about  the  same  last  spring.  By  fall  there  was  enough  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  weights,  temperaments,  and  gaits,  so  that  it  seemed  advisable 

to  separate  the  pair. 


AM  WRITING  this  as  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
New  York  State  Grange  are  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  It  may  seem  illogical 
to  speak  of  a  national  and  a  state 
organization  in  the  same  sentence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  justifiably  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  state  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  exercises  such  an 
influence  in  National  Grange  affairs 
that  its  meeting  assumes  almost  na¬ 
tional  importance. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  on  the  program  of  the 
National  is  based  not  only  on  its 
large  membership  but  on  the  further 
fact  that  the  retiring  State  Master 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Grange. 

Freestone’s  Record 

Under  Fred  Freestone’s  leader¬ 
ship,  the  Grange  in  New  York  state 
has  steadily  progressed  in  both  mem¬ 
bership  and  influence.  These  gains, 
in  my  judgment,  were  made  because 
of  the  tremendous  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  Fred  Freestone  put 
into  his  job  as  State  Master.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  intimate¬ 
ly  have  wondered  how  he  has  stood 
the  physical  strain.  He  must  be 
very  happy  in  the  results  which  he 
accomplished. 

Transferring  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Master’s  office  from  Free¬ 
stone’s  hands  to  the  capable  hands 
of  Raymond  Cooper  should  have 
these  effects : 

The  New  York  State  Grange  will 
continue  to  march  ahead.  Freestone, 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange,  will 
find  his  time  and  energy  released  to 
a  degree  where  he  can  spend  much 
more  time  on  federal  agricultural 
policies.  This  is  a  situation  which 
is  likely  to  prove  very  significant 
during  the  period  between  now 
and  the  next  election. 

The  Grange’s  Position 

Of  the  three  r&ally  important  na¬ 
tional  farm  organizations,  the 
Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  National  Co¬ 
operative  Council,  the  Grange  is  per¬ 
haps  in  the  most  independent  and  ef¬ 
fective  position.  Despite  the  fact 
that  several  State  Grange  Masters 
are  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
AAA  payroll,  the  Grange  steered  its 
way  through  a  mass  of  conflicting 
resolutions  presented  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  California  last  month 
without  committing  itself  to  the  un¬ 
qualified  support  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  took  a  sound  and 
firm  stand  for  a  managed  cur¬ 
rency;  thus  it  supported,  and  per¬ 
haps  took  the  leadership,  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  one  proposition  on 
which  all  farm  organizations  are 
agreed — namely,  monetary  reform 
to  prevent  uncontrolled  inflation 


and  deflation  of  currency  values. 

Farmers  of  the  Northeast,  there¬ 
fore,  are  assured  that  the  National 
Grange  will  be  independent  as  far  as 
political  tie-ups  are  concerned ;  that 
it  will  be  in  position  to  criticize  the 
agricultural  policies  of  both  parties,  if 
necessary ;  and  that  they  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  Washington  by  strong 
leaders  —  Tabor  and  Freestone  — 
both  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  northeastern  agriculture. 
This  is  a  healthy  situation. 

The  A.F.B.F.  Meeting 

I  admire  skill  and  ability,  even 
when  I  do  not  agree  with  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used.  The  Am¬ 
erican  Farm  Bureau  Federation’s 
meeting  in  Chicago,  staged  by  two 
master  showmen,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Ed  O’Neil, 
President  of  the  A.F.B.F.,  was  a 
great  show.  As  a  demonstration  of 
support  for  the  AAA,  it  couldn’t  be 
beat.  While  I  can’t  agree  with  Ed 
O’Neil’s  philosophy,  I  admire  the 
way  he  puts  it  over ;  so  I  say,  “Hats 
off”,  to  him  and  his  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  They  are  un¬ 
questionably  Roosevelt’s  best  bet 
for  re-election. 

Even  more  significant  than  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  AAA,  as  far  as  the  long 
pull  is  concerned,  were  two  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
delegates : 

One  resolution  continued  its  sup¬ 
port  of  a  managed  currency.  This 
kept  it  in  line  with  all  other  farm 
organizations. 

The  other  resolution  originated 
with  the  New  York  state  delega- 
gation.  It  asked  Congress  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  study  the 
causes  of  the  depression  and  the 
moves  which  are  proving  effective 
in  bringing  the  country  out  of  it. 
This  is  an  inquiry  which  all  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  all.  classes  of  citizens 
should  support.  Such  a  study,  if 
done  thoroughly,  should  produce 
facts  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  these  United  States. 

Summary 

When  Congress  convenes,  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  will  present 
this  line-up:  one  national  farm  or¬ 
ganization,  the  A.F.B.F.,  will  be  in 
the  administration’s  corner,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  support  of  the  AAA  pro¬ 
gram  ;  another,  the  Grange,  will  be 
quite  independent;  a  third,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperative  Council,  will  keep 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  politics  and 
depend  on  its  program  —  that  of  the 
farmer  taking  care  of  himself  —  for 
results. 

*  *  * 

Acknowledgment 

I  have  on  my  desk  an  almost  perfect 
ear  of  corn  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
Ralph  McCoy,  of  Mason  City,  HI.  Mr. 
McCoy  writes  me  as  follows: 

“I  am  sending  an  ear  of  corn  which 
I  husked  from  the  field  used  for  the 
national  com  husking  contest  over  at 
New  Town,  Indiana,  as  a  souvenir  and 


a  sort  of  bribe  to  continue  your  page. 

1  gathered  this  ear  from  the  land  on 
which  Mr.  Bauman  of  Woodford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  husked.  It  is  the  ear  which 
Mr.  Bauman  would  have  husked  had 
he  had  one  more  second  of  time.  He 
placed  second  in  the  contest. 

“The  com  in  this  field  was  an  Illinois 
Hy-bred  that  produced  close  to  100 
bushels  per  acre." 

*  *  * 

First  Bit  of  Evidence 

While  we  have  not  yet  opened  our 
silo  at  Sunnygables,  my  mention  of  al¬ 
falfa  ensilage  —  made  by  adding  2  per 
cent  molasses  to  green  chopped  alfalfa 
—  has  brought  out  a  number  of  com¬ 
ments.  Among  them  is  a  first-rate  re¬ 
port  from  Li.  H.  Moulton,  manager  of 
White  Swan  Farms,  Erie,  Pa.  Mr. 
Moulton  writes  as  follows: 

“In  regard  to  the  alfalfa  and  mo¬ 
lasses  proposition,  we  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  with  our  results.  Our  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  grew  so  rapidly  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  growth  and 
were  going  to  lose  this  field.  So  we 
put  it  in  the  silo,  running  it  through 
the  ensilage  cutter  —  about  90  tons  of 
green  material.  We  used  seven  50 
gallon  drums  of  stock  molasses — about 

2  per  cent  of  the  green  material. 

“To  get  this  in,  we  set  up  our  fruit 
tree  sprayer  alongside  the  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  and  put  in  enough  water  with  the 
molasses  to  make  it  pump  easily.  We 
tied  the  nozzle  in  the  top  of  the  silo 
where  it  sprayed  against  the  stream  of 
cut  alfalfa.  When  there  was  no  alfalfa 
going  through,  it  sprayed  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  silo.  Because  of  the  very 
weedy  piece  (new  seeding),  it  was  the 
most  conglomerate  mess  I  ever  put  in 
a  silo.  Some  of  it  was  wet  and  some 
dry.  Men  were  in  the  silo  only  during 
the  pause  between  loads.  I  do  not  have 
cost  figures,  but  the  whole  thing  was 
done  very  cheaply. 

“We  opened  the  silo  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  cows  took  to  it  at  once, 


and  it  made  a  substantial  increase  in 
milk  flow.  We  commenced  feeding  all 
they  would  eat  once  a  day,  perhaps  20 
lbs.  per  cow.  But  this,  with  other  suc¬ 
culent  feed,  seemed  rather  too  loosen¬ 
ing,  so  we  cut  it  to  13  lbs.  to  15  lbs. 
per  cow.  This  will  furnish  us  one  feed¬ 
ing  per  day  for  75  cows  for  six  months 
—  a  very  satisfactory  feed  made,  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  from  a 
crop  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost.” 

*  *  * 

Very  Skeptical 

I  got  a  big  kick  out  of  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  letter  from  my  old 
friend,  Cliff  Hinds,  of  Springfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  I  personally  believe  that 
Cliff  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  country.  Furthermore, 
Cliff  and  his  son,  George,  have  made  a 
father-and-son  team  which  has  held  its 
own  with  the  best  breeders  in  the 
United  States. 

I  don’t  think  that  Cliff  quite  got  the 
points  which  I  hope  I  have  made: 

(1)  that  I  am  simply  calling  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  cross-breeding; 

(2)  that  even  if  crossbreds  do  become 
popular,  by  their  very  nature  they 
must  depend  on  the  development  of 
better  and  better  pure  bred  parent 
stock. 

At  any  rate,  here’s  what  Cliff  writes 
me: 

“Now  Ed,  you  have  spent  thirty 
years  as  a  professor  and  writer  teach¬ 
ing  us  to  breed  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock  pure.  Having  confidence  in  your 
ability,  that  is  what  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  do.  Under  Kernels,  Screenings  & 
Chaff,  we  have  seen  various  articles 
on  cross-breeding  and,  personally,  I 

don’t  take  a  d -  bit  of  stock  in  your 

writings  on  it. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  your  visit 
in  the  spring  so  that  we  may  go  into 
further  discussion. 

“Keep  writing  your  page  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  even  if  we  are  not  [ 
agreed  on  cross-breeding.” 


American  Agriculturist,  December  21,  1935 
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C onducted  by  H.  L,  COSLINE 


>25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  AMERICAN  AGBICUIZTUBIST  will  pay  $25.00  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30 
days  of  any  person  or  persons  who  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the 
premises  an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscriber  who  has  Protective  Service 
Bureau  Sign  posted  on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is  committed.  Claim 
for  the  reward  must  be  made  promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  conviction. 
Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction  for  theft. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau  is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free 
service  rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of  claims,  collections  of  obli¬ 
gations  owed  by  supposedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not  include  obligations 
between  individuals  or  any  claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old)  :  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concerning  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American  Agriculturist  Savings  Bank 
llldg, .  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Hand  is  Quicker  Than  Eye 

SUBSCRIBER  Eugene  Letendre  of 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  was  sus¬ 
picious.  He  was  not  quite  suspicious 
enough  to  prevent  loss  of  his  money 
but  did  succeed  in  getting  it  back. 
Here  is  how  it  happened. 

A  gypsy  woman  stopped,  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  to  express  her 
gratitude  wanted  to  bless  Mr.  Le- 
tendre’s  money,  claiming  that  it  would 
bring  him  all  kinds  of  good  luck.  He 
handed  her  a  penny  but  she  thought 
that  was  not  big  enough  so  he  gave  her 
a  dollar,  planning  to  watch  her  pretty 
carefully.  She  wanted  to  put  it  back 
in  the  pocketbook  herself  but  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Letendre’s  watchfulness,  he 
found  after  she  was  gone  that  two 
$10.00  bills  were, missing.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  notified  state  police;  she  was-  ar¬ 
rested,  but  on  return  of  the  iponey  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  a  small 
baby,  she  was  put  on  probation  with  a 
suspended  jail  sentence. 

The  story  carries  its  own  lesson. 

*  *  * 

Why  the  Hurry? 

Recently  I  lodged  overnight  two  men 
who  claimed  to  represent  the  Home  Com¬ 
fort  range.  I  told  them  about  the  top  o^ 
one  of  their  stoves,  bought  in  1930,  which 
proved  defective.  They  said  they  had  a 
carload  of  stoves  coming  on  November 
5th,  and  if  we  would  give  them  a  deposit 
of  $4.00,  they  would  have  the  replacement 
top  shipped  with  the  stoves. 

We  paid  them  the  $4.00  and  have  a 
receipt  from  them  bearing  the  name  of 
G.  Ferguson,  and  expected  to  get  our  top 
as  stated.  Just  last  week  we  found  that 
they  had  left  the  horse  and  buggy  with 
which  they  canvassed  tied  to  a  fence  and 
have  been  told  that  they  skipped  with 
something  like  $115.00. 

The  above  letter  came  to  us  follow¬ 
ing  an  account  of  a  similar  experience 


Recent  Claims  Settled  By  the 
Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

John  Westerfield,  Beaver  Dams  - S  16.50 

(protested  cheek  made  good) 

Amos  R.  Tappin,  Mooers  -  153.42 

(adjustment  on  milk  check) 

Scott  Sterner,  Dansville  -  57.32 

(check  for  life  insurance) 

Earl  Roof,  Weedsport  -  3.50 

(replacement  on  order  of  chicks) 

Walter  DuMond,  Cincinnatus  -  62.23 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Tony  Ficano,  Ontario  -  4.50 

(part  payment  for  produce) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Orville  Waid,  North  Haverhill  -  5.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

CONNECTICUT 

Parsell  Bros.,  Southbury  -  .76 

(payment  on  balance  of  account) 

TOTAL _  .$303.23 

Claims  Settled  Involving  No  Money 

NEW  YORK 
Fred  Hollenbeck,  Honeoye  Falls 

(application  for  rural  route  accepted) 

Mrs.  Steve  Osten,  Mechanicsville 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription! 

Archie  Cleveland.  Round  Lake 

(policies  issued  by  life  insurance  company) 
Ephrom  Pelon,  Indian  Lake 

(service  contract  from  automobile  club) 

Mrs.  Charles  Tute,  Canajoharie 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Ezra  Comins,  Ames 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

F.  C.  Warner,  Richmondville 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

C.  H.  Williams,  Summit 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Geo.  A.  Kinney,  Lawyersville 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

Louis  C.  Johnson,  Delhi 

(adjustment  on  order  of  nursery  stock) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
I.  Walter  Hagenbuch,  Danville 

(registration  papers  for  livestock  obtained) 
MARYLAND 

Mrs.  Jessie  Sue  Cutsail,  Buckeystown 
(adjustment  on  order  of  baby  chicks) 

MAINE 

Mrs.  Harriet  Roberts,  East  Parsonsfleld 
(adjustment  on  subscription  to  magazine) 
VERMONT 

Wesley  J.  Senna,  North  Williston 
(replacement  of  mail  order) 


in  the  November  9  issue.  The  Wrought 
Iron  Range  Co.  of  St.  Louis  is  cooper¬ 
ating  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  locate 
these  men. 

*  *  * 

Suit  Clubs 

Some  few  months  ago  a  salesman  from 
the  office  of  Reed-Moore,  Custom  Tailors, 
164  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  and  with 
show  rooms  at  655  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
started  suit  clubs  here.  You  pay  one 
dollar  for  twenty  or  twenty- five  weeks, 
and  get  your  choice  of  any  custom-made 
suit  or  overcoat.  He  gives  you  a  little 
book  where  he  places  his  name  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  each  dollar  given.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  fellows  have  paid  up  to 
$18  or  $20.  I  have  paid  that  myself,  have 
written  them  several  times  and  each  time 
my  letter  comes  back  uncalled  for  and 
unclaimed.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me? 

This  sort  of  suit  club  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  unusual  amount  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  in  fact  dishonesty.  A 
good  many  customers  of  similar  clubs 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  their 
suits,  or  getting  them,  have  found  them 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  fact 
that  our  subscriber’s  letters  were  re¬ 
turned  unclaimed  is  not  encouraging. 

*  *  * 

No  Refund  Promised 

I  bought  four  tires  from  the  York  Tire 
Company.  They  were  reconstructed  tires, 
and  lasted  me  about  a  month.  I  do  not 
want  any  more  tires,  but  would  like  to 
have  part  of  my  money  back. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  mileage  cost  of 
any  reconstructed  tires  is  likely  to  be 
way  higher  than  that  of  new  ones  of 
any  standard  make.  The  usual  guar¬ 
antee  of  companies  selling  these  tires 
is  that  they  will  replace  them  at  no 
additional  cost,  if  they  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Other  tires  from  the  same  com¬ 
pany  might  be  no  better  than  the  ones 
our  subscriber  has  written  about.  We 
have  no  record  where  companies  have 
made  cash  refunds  on  reconstructed 
tires. 

•f* 

Not  Satisfactory 

Your  letter  of  October  7th  came  to  my 
office,  but  being  away  trying  to  get  some 
business,  I  neglected  to  answer  it.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  -  about  his  ship¬ 

ment,  so  I  guess  that  he  is  satisfied  as 
I  explained  the  matter  to  him. 

(Signed)  John  B.  Adams  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply.  It  does  not  tell  what  the 
adjustment  was  or  when  it  was  made 
and  it  took  three  letters  from  us  to 
get  it.  Other  complaints  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  concern  have  not 
been  acknowledged. 

Hs  ❖  :je 

What  Nerve ! 

A  man  came  to  me  asking  me  if  I 
could  let  him  have  a  supply  of  gasoline 
for  three  trucks  which  he  would  pay  for 
weekly.  This  I  refused,  explaining  that 
I  could  not  run  an  account  as  my  buri- 
ness  was  so  small,  and  I  had  too  little 
cash  to  do  it  with.  Later,  he  drove  up  and  | 
had  his  car  serviced  to  the  amount  of 
$7.25,  then  told  me  he  had  no  money,  and 
what  was  I  going  to  do  about  it?  I  since 
found  out  that  he  has  done  this  same 
thing  with  many  other  filling  stations. 

Perhaps  this  man  has  been  taking  in 
too  many  racketeering  movies,  or  read¬ 
ing  too  many  crime  stories,  giving  him 
the  illusion  that  he  is  a  “big  shot.”  We 
are  answering  our  subscriber  that  the 
right  thing  would  have  been  to  get  a 
cop  and  have  him  arrested.  We  are  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  State  Police.  Even 
now  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  give  this 
fellow  a  vacation. 
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in  Power  for  Small  Jobs 


•  Today’s  V/z  to  2l/z  h.  p.  and  3  to  5  h.  p. 
McCormick-Deering  Engines  bring  you  all  of 
the  dependable,  long-lived  performance  that 
engines  bearing  this  name  have  always  offered, 
and,  in  addition,  they  give  you  new  advan¬ 
tages  which  you  will  find  of  great  practical 
value.  They  are  small,  compact,  and  easy  to 
transport.  They  are  completely  enclosed  and 
protected — snow,  rain,  dust,  and  dirt  cannot 
affect  the  operation  of  these  engines.  They 
give  you  dual  ratings,  with  a  full  range  of 
power  between  the  minimum  and  maximum. 
They  are  equipped  with  high-tension  magneto 
and  trouble-free  fuel  mixer,  assuring  quick, 
easy  starting  and  unusual  operating  economy. 
They  are  automatically  lubricated  from  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  oil  contained  in  the  crankcase.  The 
easily  adjustable  variable-speed  throttle  gov¬ 
ernor  assures  operation  at  uniform  speeds  and 
controls  the  amount  of  power  developed. 

Ask  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  demonstrate  the  new  McCormick-Deering 
Engines.  Or  write  to  us  for  a  folder  giving 
full  details. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S. Michigan Av..  »'  Chl..9o,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  1)^  to  ZVJ 
h.  p.  engine  equipped 
with  the  McCormick- 
Deering  enclosed- 
gear  pump  jack. 


These  Compact  Engines  Are  Far  Ahead 
of  Anything  You  Have  Seen 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


::  TRACTOR  LUGS  :: 

and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  new.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models,  John  Deere,  25c  each;  six  inch.  35c; 
McCormick  Deering  10-20,  15-30  and  Farmall.  35c; 
Hart-Parr,  Oliver  Row  Crop,  45c;  John  Deere  Belt  Pul¬ 
leys,  $19.50,  Flywheels,  close  type.  $19.50;  Case  12-20 
Belt  Pulleys.  $19.50;  8-16  International  Large  Sprock¬ 
ets  $11.00;  10-20  McCormick  Deering  Axle  Carrier 

Housings,  $10.00;  F-20  Farmall  Rear  Axle  Housing, 
$15.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  GAiufiNo”s.’ 


"The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers ” 

ASK  for  our  money  making  Dairy  Program. 

See  our  Salesman  or  Write 

55  DEWEY  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Responsible  Salesmen  wanted 


KILL  THAT  COLD 


LET  US 


TAN  VOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 

I  HE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

56flLyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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CLIP  THE  COUPON 

ALMOST  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  The  advertisements  tell 
you  what  changes  are  being  made 
to  better  the  products,  where  you 
can  get  them  and  how  much  you 
should  pay.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  contain  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  almost  any  phase  of 
farming  and  homemaking.  Make  use 
of  them — it  will  cost  you  little  or 
nothing  to  make  inquiries  and  the 
knowledge  you  gain  will  prove  a 
great  savings  in  time  and  money. 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 


America 


Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 


★  Good  news  for  the  farmer!  Federal  and  state 
authorities  have  decided  that  electric  power  serv¬ 
ice  must  be  made  available  to  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Nothing  the  government  has  got  behind,  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  is  more  far-reaching  than  this 
present  farm  electrification  program. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  want  of  a  few  posts  and  a  little  copper 
wire,  millions  upon  millions  of  farm  homes  have 
been  living  by  hand  and  in  semi-darkness  .  .  . 
bending  over  washtubs,  rubbing  their  knuckles 
to  the  quick  on  washboards,  pushing  brooms, 
pumping  water  for  the  stock  with  “back  power”, 
struggling  with  hand-dasher  chums  and  hand- 
turned  cream  separators,  barking  their  shins  in 
dark  feed  ways  and  literally  matching  muscle  with 
horses.  Some  few  farms  are  fortunate  enough, 
already,  to  be  on  power  lines,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  not  .  .  .  and  that’s  what  all  this 
Farm  Electrification  Program  is  about. 

★  ★  ★ 

Do  you  realize  what  electricity  is  going  to 
mean  to  you? 

Twenty-four  hours  of  daylight!  Switches  for 
your  farm  and  buildings!  A  thousand  and  one 
comforts  and  conveniences  in  your  home!  Lighted 
steps  up  and  down  from  cellar  to  attic!  A  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  an  electric  refrigerator!  Toasters! 


Percolators!  An  electric  washer,  chum,  cream 
separator  and  pumps!  Plugged-in  radio  ...  no 
more  batteries!  In  a  word,  the  minute  that  last 
foot  of  wire  goes  in,  living  for  you  is  on  a  grand 
new  basis!  :  l 

And  we  want  to  say  just  this:  when  you  are 
ready  to  make  the  installation,  don’t  forget  that 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  most  dependable  electrical  supply 
houses  .  .  .  that  everything  Sears  sell  you,  from 
armored  cable  to  switches,  fuses,  bulbs  and  fix¬ 
tures,  is  strictly  high  grade  and  meets  the  rigid 
requirements  of  The  Underwriters. 

★  ★  ★ 

„  Y 
' 

Later,  when  it  comes  to  electrical  labor-saving 
devices  of  all  kinds,  nobody  offers  you  a  wider  or 
a  finer  fine  than  you  have  right  in  your  own 
Sears  Catalog  or  your  nearest  Sears  Store.  And, 
of  course,  if  you  buy  from  Sears  you  will  save 
money. 

Meanwhile,  can  we  help  you  in  any  way?  If  so, 
call  at  your  nearest  Sears  Store  or  write  to  Sears 
either  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  Our  staff  of  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  and  practical  experts  is  at  your 
service  .  .  .  any  advice  they  give  you  costs  merely 
the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  or  a  personal  call. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  .  .  .  •  BOSTON 


